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GOOD LUCK TO YOU IN ‘44!  (324MeS mor 


We wish you the BEST O’ LUCK in your hog raising 
this year. Hope you get GOOD PRICES and suffer 
NO GREAT LOSS. Speaking of LUCK, however, 
don’t depend TOO MUCH on it ALONE. Use FRESH, 
POTENT FARM BUREAU SERUM TO CLINCH IT! 


The smaller the shoat 
The cheaper the shot 


See Your County Garm Bureau 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
* organized, namely; to promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and educational interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 
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uNiveRsiTY Or ILLINUSS An Editorial 


geek! ACTION by government agencies in removing the restric- 
tions on farm slaughter of hogs for resale and the reduction in 
ration point values on retail cuts of pork were steps in the right direc- 
tion toward relief of the glutted hog market. Howertdne action did 
not go far enough to be of any great practical value. “Farmers still 
have to collect ration points on meat sales, and nobody has enough 
ration points to take any appreciable amount of pork off the farmer's 
hands. 

What is really needed to help prevent congestion of hogs in the 
terminal markets, and avert a possible collapse of the government's 
support program, is removal of all ration points from. pork until the 
glut in hog marketings is over. 

Such action would do at least four things: 

First, :it would encourage more home and community butchering 
throughout the corn belt and thus prevent top heavy shipments of hogs 
from jamming the terminal markets. 

Second, it would help the government to make good on its hog 
support program. The price floor under the hog market is only for 
hogs of 200 to 270 pounds. Farmers with hogs ready for market within 
these range weights have been forced to hold them over to heavier 
weights because the the terminal facilities were overtaxed. Others have 
received prices below the support level when their hogs were sold in 


. “mixed lots” (hogs of ‘various weights thrown together), a practice 


which has served to circumvent the’ support price. 

Third, it would strengthen the producers’ confidence in govern- 
ment officials because farmers would recognize the removal of ration 
points on pork as an honest attempt to alleviate a tight situation. It 
would further demonstrate that OPA is not holding back because of 
fear of losing some control over our domestic economy. Producer 
and consumer alike cannot understand why more pork cannot be made 
available to consumers when such surpluses exist. 


Fourth, by enabling many farmers to market their hogs when they 
are ready it would conserve feed supplies. 


Farmers were encouraged by their government to produce more 
hogs; a deliberately held down price on corn at below parity, together 
with the price support program on hogs resulted in the present record 
volume of hog marketings. Now corn ceilings have been boosted to 
put the brakes on hog production and the government is looking for 
all available means to bolster its support program.. If further steps 
are not taken to straighten out the chaos hog producers face in trying 
to market their hogs, farmers will lose confidence and we may face a 
much larger curtailment of hog production in 1944 than the govern- 
ment is asking. The sound and logical move at this time is to tempor- 
arily remove all ration points on pork. 


CHICAGO FAT STOCK SHOW SCENE OF 


REPEAT PERFORMANCES 


BY EXHIBITORS OF LAST YEAR 


OST of: the winners in the 1943 Chi- - 


cago Fat Stock Show were exhibitors 
who carried off championship honors in 
1942. 

R. F. Constant, Buffalo Hart,Sangamon 
county, a veteran showman and Chicago 
Producers patron, won three prizes. He 
took second prize in the lightweight 
Shorthorn class; second the medium 
weight Shorthorn class, and sixth in the 
light weight Hereford class. 

Karl and George Hoffman, Ida Grove, 
Ia., also Chicago Producers patrons, re- 
peated their outstanding performance of 
a year ago. Karl showed a load of 910- 
pound Herefords that finally won in keen 
competition with 43 other entries to be 
declared grand champions of the show. 
They were the lightest load to ever win 
this carload event. They sold on auction 
at $35 per cwt., highest ptice since 1937. 
Karl also had a load, that won first prize 
in the medium weight Hereford class 
and George took fifth in the same class. 

Then Karl and George showed a load 
of Berkshire hogs and here again took 
the top honor for the second consecutive 
year. This grand champion load of hogs 
brought $14.75. per cwt. (ceiling price). 
They also had another load of Berkshire 
hogs that secured first prize in the heavy- 
weight class. 

T. Richard Lacey, Edgar county, had 
the grand champion steer of the 1943 
show with a Hereford. It sold for $4 
per pound, the third highest price ever 
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R. F. Constant. Sangamon county, won 
three. prizes with his cattle at the 1943 
Chicago Fat Stock Show. A_ veteran 


4 


showman, he 
through the Chicago Producers Commis- 
sion Association. 


paid for a grand champion at the show. 

John Oxley, Marion, Ia., had the re- 
serve grand champion of the show and 
it sold for 28 cents per pound. 

Summary of the cattle auction séles 
at the show is as follows: 79 head sold, 
average weight 1024 pounds, average 
price, $17.85 per cwt. 

Junior feeding contest steers: 426 
head sold, average weight, 1043 pounds, 
average price, $21.35 per cwt. 

Carlot fat cattle: 44 loads’(15 head 
to a load), average weight, 1071 pounds, 
average price, $17.50 per cwt. 

Carlot feeder cattle, 9 loads, average 
weight, 421 pounds, average price, $16.- 
04 per cwt. 

Outstanding Chicago Producers patron 
prize winner in the junior lamb feeding 
contest was Kenneth Disch of Evans- 
ville, Wis. He won first place in both 
weight classes in the lamb show and 
also had grand champion pen of three 
lambs for the fourth successive year. He 
also had grand champion individual lamb 
in the junior feeding contest and the 
reserve champion of the open class show. 
His champion pen sold for 91 cents per 
pound. 

In the swine sales of the open classes, 
10 head sold at an average weight of 271 
pounds brought an average of $14.13 
per cwt. Swine sales in the junior feed- 
ing contest of 43 head with an average 
weight of 259 pounds showed an average 
price of $17.05 per cwt. 


marketed his animals 
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Gallatin County Bureau 


Hires New Farm Adviser 

A. L. Oxford, formerly of Hardin 
county, has taken over the duties of 
farm adviser in 
Gallatin county. A 
graduate of Rosi- 
clare Community 
High School; and 
the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture, Ox- 
ford has-been 
teaching vocational 
agriculture at 
Woodlawn High 
School for the past 
two years. 

At Woodlawn High School, Oxford 
developed one of the outstanding live- 
stock projects in the state. His school 
was high money winner at the Salem 
sectional FFA fair this year. 

According to Gallatin Farm Bureau 
officials, Oxford is the first man from 
Hardin county to qualify for farm ad- 
viser. 


George N. Peek, First 
AAA Administrator, Dies 


George N. Peek, 70, who served as 
the first administrator of the AAA pro- 
gram in 1933, and who worked on the 
McNary-Haugen bill, died Dec. 17 in 
his home near San Diego, Calif. 

Formerly of Moline, Mr. Peek was 
born Nov. 19, 1873 in Polo, IIf, and 
was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1892. He was in the farm 
implement manufacturing business for a 
number of years. He worked with Deere 
& Webber Co., 1893-1901; served as 
vice-president and manager of John 
Deere Plow Co., 1901-11; Wiel anager 
Deere & Co., 1911-19; president and 
general manager, Moline Plow Co., 


- 1919-23." 


Mr. Peek served as AAA administrator 
in 1933, and in 1934-35 as special ad- 
viser to the President on foreign trade, 
and as president of the government ex- 
port-import banks. Mr. Peek also was 
co-author of ‘Equality for Agriculture,” 
a brief which later served as basis for 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 


Miss Barbara M. Herlin, former 
home economics teacher in Indianola 
High School, is now serving as home 
adviser in Whiteside county. 


The USDA reports that more than 
1,700,000,000 cubic centimeters of hog 
cholera serum has been made during the 
period July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943, or 25 
per cent over last year’s high output and 
a new production record. 
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Neighbors husk corn on the Jensen farm, 
Bourbon community, Douglas county, fol- 
lowing the death of John Jensen in Novem- 


Community Folks Bring 
Assistance to Neighbor 


A demonstration of community 
neighborliness was made recently in 
the Bourbon .community of Douglas 
county when neighbors husked the 
corn crop on the Jensen farm. 

John Jensen died during the last of 
November and after folks in his com- 
munity were nearly through with their 
corn, they went into his field of 140 
acres and husked it all in one day's 
time using nine corn pickers and 37 
men. 


Of the 140 acres production, the 
corn from 90 acres was delivered in the 
ear to the Bourbon elevator within one 
mile of the field and the rest was stored 
in the corn crib on the Jensen farm. 


SIMPLIFIED CORN: 


Wits the raising of the ceiling price 
on corn from $1.07 for No. 2 corn, 
Chicago basis, to $1.16, Dec. 6, a sim- 
plification on corn price controls was 
made which should give farmers a bet- 


‘ter idea of what the ceiling price is for 


their respective areas. 

The action was taken by the OPA, 
with the concurrence of the WFA and 
embodied in a directive from the director 
of economic stabilization. 

The Chicago No. 2 ceiling price is a 
formula price and the’ maximum ‘price 


‘at which corn may be sold at a country 


point is computed on this basis with de- 
ductions for freight, handling charges, 
gtade discounts and moisture content. 
White corn is worth a premium of just 
15 cents per bushel over yellow. 

The deductions for moisture content 
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ber. The 140 acres was husked in one 
day by 37 men using nine corn pickers. 


Twenty-two ladies of the community 
served dinner to the workers at the 
Baptist Church in Bourbon. The men 
who furnished wagons, ‘pickers,;. and 
tractors were Claus Tay, Arthur Albin, 
Milton Hallberg, Wilbur Waters, 
George O’Laughlin, Emery Gingerich, 
5 Roy Jones, James Waters, Ernest 
Perkins, Alvia Guy, Dale Still, Marion 
Watson, Lloyd Warnes, Ed Speelman, 
John Koster, Harry McConnell, Harry 
Hanson, Everett Decker, Ed Kroll, 
John Atwell, Howard Cundiff, Elmer 
Herringson, Harvey Kauffman, George 
Kauffman, O. C. Heit, Glenn Smith, 
Charles Dobson, Henry Schultz, Jr., 
Jake Waters, Welcome Garrett, Gene 
Selle, Thomas Herrington, Roy Goetz, 
George Jones, two sons and one broth- 
er of Mr. Jensen, Wayne, | Walter and 
Pete. 


PRICE CONTROLS 


in excess of 1514 -per cent are as fol- 
lows: Y, cent per bushel for each 4 per 
cent of moisture content over 1514 and 
under 17144; 34 cent for each 4 per 
cent over 1714 and under 20 per cent; 
1 cent for each 14 per cent over 20 per 
cent. . 

It will be noted that corn containing 
moisture in the bracket 1514 to 17144 
per cent will have the same discount 
under the new order as the old. From 
1714 up there is a gradual increase in 
the discount under the new order so that 
at 28 per cent of moisture the entire in- 
crease in the base price if offset by the 
higher discount provided. 

If a producer sells to a trucker, to an- 
other farmer, to an elevator, or any other 
buyer f.o.b. his crib, the ceiling price is 
4 cents less than the on-track ceiling 


price at the nearest elevator, or 11, cents 
less than the price delivered at the 
elevator. 

If a farmer sells and delivers corn 
to another farmer, to an elevator, or any 
other buyer, the ceiling price is 21, cents 
under the on-track ceiling price at the 
station nearest the point of delivery. 

If a country elevator operates as a 
wholesaler, he may sell in less than car- 
load lots to a trucker or any other buyer 
other than a feeder for a 4 cent markup 
over what the corn cost, or 114 cents 
over the on-track price, provided ‘the 


‘corn is unloaded into the elevator and 


loaded out. . 

- At the same’ time as the new corn 
price regulation was issued, the OPA 
froze the price of oats, barley and sor- 
ghum grains pending issuance within 60 
days of a permanent regulation on these 
feeds. 

Oats and barley are frozen on the basis 
of the highest prices of the five-day 
period from Nov. 29 to Dec. 3, 1943, 
inclusive. 

This provides a ceiling .of 8014 cents 
Chicago for No: 3 -white oats, with a 
ceiling of 82 cents Chicago for. futures, 
and a ceiling of $1.26 Chicago for No. 
3 barley and a ceiling of $1.26 Chicago 
for futures. 

The increase in the corn ceiling price 
will not be retroactive. Last August and 
September, OPA promised farmers the 
benefit of increased prices that might be 
made up to Nov. 30, if they sold corn 
before that date.» The increase, in the 
ceiling, however, did not come until 
after the Nov. 30 or 6 days after’ the 
guarantee expired. 


Farm-Home Week Is. Set 
For Feb. 8-9-10 At Urbana 


To aid Illinois farm families in meet- 
ing the problems of World War II and 
the post-war period, the 43rd annual 
Farm and Home Week has. been sched- 
uled for Feb. 8,.9 and 10, according to 
R. R. Hudelson, associate dean, U. of I. 
College of Agriculture. 

The same type of condensed, practical 
program will be presented in 1943. Top- 
ics for discussion will -be based on the 
production of food and feed, economics, 
farm management, rural life and home 
economics. In addition there will be at 
least one speaker of national or interna- 
tional reputation’ at each of the daily 
general sessions. 

Farm and Home Week has been timed 
to occur between semesters when the 
majority of civilian students will be on 
vacation, in order to take care of the 
local food and housing situation for out- 
of-town guests. However, classes for 
students in uniform will still be in ses- 
sion. 


CHICAGO FAT STOCK SHOW SCENE OF 


Gallatin County Bureau 


. Hires New Farm Adviser 
L. Oxford, formerly of Hardin 


REPEAT PERFORMANCES. on iii 


BY E 


OST of the winners in the 1943 Chi 

M cago Fat Stock Show were exhibitors 
who carried otf championship honors in 
1942. ; 
R. F. Constant, Butfalo Hart,Sangamon 
county, a veteran showman and Chicago 
Producers patron, won three prizes. He 
took’ second prize in the lightweight 
Shorthorn class; medium 
weight Shorthorn class, and sixth in the 
light weight Hereford class. 

Karl and George Hotfmarr, Ida Grove. 
Ia., also Chicago Producers patrons, re- 
peated their outstanding performance of 
a year ago. Karl showed a load of 910 
pound Herefords that finally won in keen 
competition with 43 other entrics to be 
declared grand champions of the show 
They -were the lightest load to ever win 
this carload event. They sold on auction 
at $35 per cwt., highest price since 1937 
Karl also had a load that won first prize 
in thé medium weight Hereford 
and George took fifth in the same class 

Then Karl and George showed a load 
of Berkshire hogs and here again took 
the top honor for the second consecutive 
year. This grand champion load of hogs 
brought $14.75 per cwt. (ceiling price). 
They also had another load of Berkshire 
hogs that secured first prize in the heavy 
weight class. 7 

T. Richard Lacey, Edgar county, had 
the grand champion steer of the 1943 
show with a Hereford. It sold for $4 


second the 


class 


per pound, the third highest price ever 


R. F.- Constant, Sangamon county, won 
three prizes with his cattle at the 1943 
Chicago Fat Stock Show. A veteran 
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7 average 


IBITORS OF LAST YEAR 


paid for a grand champion at the show. 

John Oxley, Marion, Ia., had the re- 
serve grand champion of the show and 
it sold for 28 cents per pound 
cattle auction 
it the show is as follows: 79 head sold, 
weight 1024 
price, $17.85 per owt. 

Juntor feeding steers: -426 
head sold, average weight, 1043 pounds, 
average price, $21:35 per cwt. 

Carlot fat cattle: 44 loads (15 head 
to a load), aycrage weight, 1071 pounds, 
average price, $17.50 per cwt. 

Carlot feeder cattle, 9 loads, average 
weight. 121 pounds, average price, $16.- 
O4 per cwt. 

Outstanding Chicago Producers patron 
prize winner in the junior lamb feeding 
contest was’ Kenneth Disch of Evans- 
ville, Wis. He won first place in both 
weight classes in the lamb show and 
also had grand champion pen of three 
lambs for the fourth successive year. He 
also had grand champion individual lamb 
in the junior feeding contest and the 
reserve champion of the open class show 
His champion pen sold for 91- cents per 
pound. 


Summary of the sales 


pounds, average 


contest 


In the swine sales of the open classes, 
10 head sold at an average weight of 271 
pounds brought an average of $14.13 
per cwt. Swine sales in the junior feed- 
ing contest of 43 head with an average 
weight of 259 pounds showed an average 
price of S17.05 per cwt. 


showman, he marketed his .animals 
through the Chicago Producers Commis- 
sion Association. 


farm adviser in 
Gallatin county. A 
graduate of Rosi- 
clare Community 
High School, and 
the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture, Ox- 
ford has been 
teaching vocational 
agriculture at 
Woodlawn High 
School for the past 
two-years. > 

At Woodlawn High School, Oxford 
developed one of the outstanding live- 
stock projects in the state. His school 
was high money winner at the Salem 
sectional FFA fair this year. 

According to Gallatin Farm Bureau 
officials, Oxford is the first man from 
Hardin county to qualify for farm ad- 
viser. 


George N. Peek, First 
AAA Administrator, Dies 


George N. Peek, 70, who served as 
the first’ administrator of the AAA pro- 
gram in 1933, and who Worked on the 
McNary-Haugen bill, died Dec. 17 in 
his home near San Diego, Calif. 

Formerly of Moline, Mr. Peek was 
born Nov. 19, 1873 in Polo, Il., and 
was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1892. He was in the farm 
implement manufacturing business for a 
number of years. He worked with Deere 
& Webber Co., 1893-1901; served as 
vice-president and manager of John 
Deere Plow Co., 1901-11; Vice-president 
Deere & Co., 1911-19: president and 
general manager, Moline Plow Co., 
1919-23, 

Mr. Peek served as AAA administrator 
in 1933, and in 1934-35 as special ad 
viser to the President on foreign trade, 
and as president of the government ex- 
port-import banks. Mr. Peck also was 
co-author of ‘Equality for Agriculture,” 
a brief which later served as basis for 
the McNary-Haugen_ bill 
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Miss Barbara M. Herlin, former 
home economics teacher in Indianola 
High School, is now serving as home 
adviser in Whiteside county. 


The USDA_ reports that more than 
1,700,000,000 cubic centimeters of hog 
cholera serum has been made during the 
period July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943, or 25 
per cent over last year’s high output and 
a new production record. 
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Neighbors husk corn on the Jensen farm, 
Bourbon community, Douglas county, fol- 
lowing the death of John Jensen in Novem- 


Community Folks Bring 
Assistance to Neighbor 


A demonstration of community 
neighborliness was made recently in 
the Bourbon community of Douglas 
county when neighbors husked the 
corn crop on the Jensen farm. 


John Jensen died during the last of 
November and after folks in his com- 
munity were nearly through with their 
corn, they went into his field of 140 
acres and husked it all in one day's 
time using nine corn pickers and 37 
men. 

Of the 140 acres production, the 
corn from 90 acres was delivered in the 
ear-tothe Bourbon elevator within one 
mile of the field and the rest was stored 
in the corn crib on the Jensen farm. 


~ 


ber. The 140 acres was husked in one 
day by 37 men using nine corn pickers. 


Twenty-two ladies of the community 
served ‘dinner to the workers at the 
Baptist Church in Bourbon. The men 
who furnished pickers, and 
tractors were Claus Tay, Arthur Albin, 
Milton Hallberg, Wilbur Waters 
George O'Laughlin, Emery Gingerich 
Capt. Roy Jones, James Waters, Ernest 
Perkins, Alvia Guy, Dale Still, Marion 
Watson, Lloyd Warnes, Ed Speelman 
John Koster, Harry McConnell, Harry 
Hanson, Everett Decker, Ed Kroll, 
John Atwell, Howard Cundiff, Elmter 
Herringson, Harvey Kauffman, George 
Kautfman, O. C. Heit. Glenn Smith, 
Charles Dobson, Henry Schultz, Jr., 
Jake Waters, Welcome Garrett, Gene 
Selle, Thomas Herrington, Roy Goetz 
George Jones, two sons and one broth 
er of Mr Jensen. Wayne, Walter and 
P 


wagons, 
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SIMPLIFIED CORN PRICE CONTROLS 


ITH the raising of the ceiling price 

on corn from $1.07 for No. 2 corn, 
Chicago basis, to $1.16, Dec. 6, a sim- 
plification on corn price controls was 
made which should give farmers a bet- 
ter idea of what the ceiling price is for 
their respective areas. 

The action was taken by the OPA, 
with the concurrence of the WFA and 
embodied in a directive from the director 
of economic stabilization. 

The Chicago No. 2 ceiling price is a 
formula price and the maximum price 
at which corn may be sold at a country 
point is computed on this basis with de- 
ductions for freight, handling charges, 
grade discounts and moisture content. 
White corn is worth a premium of just 
15 cents per bushel over yellow. 

The deductions for moisture content 
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nm excess of 151, per cent are as fol 
lows: 1, cent per bushel for each 15 per 
cent of moisture content over 1514 and 
under 1714; 34 cent for 
cent over 1714 and under 20 per cent: 
1 cent for each 14 per cent over 20 per 
cent. 

It will be noted that corn containing 
moisture in the bracket 1514 to 171, 
per cent will have the same discount 
under the new order as the old. From 
1714 up there is a gradual increase in 
the discount under the new order so that 
at 28 per cent of moisture the entire in 
crease in the base price if offset by the 
higher discount provided. 

If a producer sells to a trucker, to an 
other farmer, to an elevator, or any other 
buyer f.o.b. his crib, the ceiling price is 
than the on-track 


each Ly per 


4 cents less ceiling 


price at the nearest elevator, or 11 
less than the price 
elevator. 

If a farmer 


to another farmer, to an elevator, or any 


> 


delivered at the 


sells and delivers orn 


other buyer, the ceiling price 1s 215 cents 


under the on-track ceiling pri 


station nearest the point otf iclivery 
i country elevator Operates as a 
lesaler, he may scll in less th 
lots to a trucker or any o h 
than 4° 5CC ler for a 4 nt l kup 
what the corn cost. of 
the on-track price, «provid tl 
is unloaded into the clevator j 
1. out 
At th 1c me s I ¢ U 
ric i" Y Was issu OPA 
| 
froze Ne ba 
ghum vrair a within ¢ 
} ! 
days of a J atic 
feeds 
Oats and barley are frozen on th ists 
of the highest prices ot the five-day 
period from Nov. 29 to De 5. 1943 


inclusive 
This provides ciling of SOl, cent 
Chicago for No. 3 


white oats wit! 
ceiling of 82 cents Chicago tor t 

and 1 ceiling of $1.26 Chicago tor No 
3 barley and a ceiling of $1.26 Chicago 
for futures 


The increase in the corn 


will not be retroactive Last August and 
September, OPA promised. farmers the 
benefit ot increased prices that might | 

up to Nov. 30, if they sold corr 

that date The increase in tl 
ceiling, however, did not oO! in i 
after the Nov. 30 or © days after th Pd 

irantee expired 


Farm-Home Week Is Set 
For Feb. 8-9-10 At Urbana 


To aid Hlinots farm families i 


problems ot World War Il 


mgr the 
the post-war pertod, the 43rd annua 
Farm and Home Weck has 
uled for Feb. 8. 9 and 10, accordins 
R. R. Hudelson. associate dean. [ ot | 
College of Agriculture 

The same type of condensed 
program will be presented in 1943. 7 
ics for discussion will be based on th 
production of food and feed. ccono s 


farm managemene, rural life 


economics. In here 

least o speake onal or int 
} 

tronal reputation at cach of the d 


general sessions ‘ 
Farm and Home Week has he tim 
to occur between semesters when th 


majority of civilian students will be or 


vacation, in order to take 
local food and housing situation for out 


However lasses fo 


of-town guests 


students in uniform wall still be ino ses 
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FARMERS’ NUMBER ONE PLEDGE: 


HELP WIN THE WAR! 
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to his country and to the men and 

women on the fighting front in the 
face of obstacles which may beset his 
path — this is the creed of the typical 
Farm Bureau member as he looks ahead 
to his job in 1944. 

This is no mere slogan designed to 
catch the public fancy; it is the general 
sentiment that any honest observer 
could have recorded at the open forum 
for delegates held during the 25th an- 
nual convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

' As one delegate from each state rose 
to contribute his part to the overall pic- 

ture of American agriculture in 1943 
and the outlook for 1944, it was appar- 
ent that not a single section of the 
country was without major problems in 
the second year of World War II, but 
the farmer wasn’t licked as he prepared 
to meet the coming year. It was unmis- 
takably clear that many of these prob- 

lems were created by ill-advised and 
poorly conceived Government agricul- 
tural policies, but there was no talk of 
a letup in general production. Regard- 
less of personal setbacks and sacrifices,. 
the farmer demonstrated again that he 
is first of all a patriot. 

Illinois farmers could be certain that 
their thoughts were properly reflected 
by Talmage Defrees, IAA vice-presi- 
dent, when he declared, ‘I think the II- 


T O discharge his full responsibility 


linois farmer is more interested in win- 
ning the war and bringing our boys 
back home than he is in anything else. 


AFBF Gathers in Annual 
Meeting and Dedicates Itself 


Anew to Task of Feeding 
Nation in Wartime 
* 


I am sure of that .. . We are going to 
produce and we are going to sacrifice; 
we are going to do everything that is 
possible to further the cause of win- 
ning the war...” 

To enable them to contribute their 
full share toward winning the war, 
there are certain things that farmers 
need, delegates asserted.’ First of all 
they need to have programs announced 
well in advance so that producers can 
plan their operations. Equally impor- 
tant, said Allen B. Kline, Iowa Farm 
Bureau president, is for the govern- 
ment to stick to its proposition once 
it is made. 

Delegates also reported that farm- 
ers in the corn belt were particularly 
concerned about the government’s hog 
program. An Indiana hog grower sug- 
gested that if the OPA would remove 
ration points on pork for at least a 
few weeks it would® ease the glutted 
market. Such a move, he said, would 


permit literally hundreds of thousands ° 


of hogs to be butchered and distributed 


in local communities throughout the 


corn belt, thus removing the conges- 
tion in the terminal markets. 


Delegation of more authority and 
responsibility in local OPA boards 
was recommended by George Osgil- 
vie, president of the Nevada Farm 
Bureau: This, he said, would avoid 
much delay and confusion, since the 
local boards understood the problems 
of the area better. Other spokesmen 
reaffirmed the need for speeding up 
OPA o a A Missouri delegate 
reported that his people were not op- 
posed to the OPA because they knew 
they had to have some control of this 
type, “but for six weeks or two months 
in my own county we have been try- 
ing to find out definitely what the ceil- 
ing price on corn is.” 


The universal appeal at the forum was 


_for a coordination of policies and pro- 


gtams affecting food production, “so 
that farmers would know what they are 
supposed to do.” 


Inflation control was strongly urged 


; by'various state leaders. Rollback sub- 


sidies were opposed as highly infla- 
tionary. 


Feed shortages came in for much dis- 
cussion as well as inadequate supplies 
of new machinery, parts, supplies and 
labor. Eastern and northwestern farm- 
ers are hard hit on feed supplies. 


Ww 


Officers and directors of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in session at the 
25th annual meeting, seated left to right, 
Mrs. Elsie Mies, Illinois, Associated Wom- 
en: H. J. King, Wyoming; Francis Johnson, 
Iowa: Vice-president Earl C. Smith: Presi- 
dent Edward A. O’Neal; R. B. Corbett, 
secretary-treasurer; ick, 
legal counsel; J. 


George M. Putnam, New Hampshire. 
Standing, left to right, O. O. Wolf, Kansas; 
Ranso Aldrich, Mississippi: George Wil- 


. son, California: Arthur Packard, Vermont: 


H. H. Nuttle, Maryland; Frank Ww. White, 


Nevada; J. Walter Hammond, Texas, and 
Perry Green, Ohio. Two directors not pres- 
ent when the picture was taken were R. 
E. Short. Arkansas, and Warren W. Haw- 
ley. New York. 
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President Edward A. O'Neal 

Kilgore, assistant to the AFBF president, 

and R. B. Corbett. new secretary-treasurer, 
at the AFBF annual meeting. 


with Ben 
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These men said that at first they thought 
the midwestern farmers were holding out 
on them on corn, but they soon realized 
this was not true when they found corn 
belt farmers had to feed corn to their 
hogs in order to get parity for their 
gtain. Several delegates reported they 
would be glad to pay up to $1.30 to 
$1.40 for corn since they were already 
paying the equivalent of that for wheat, 
ley and other corn substitutes. 

W. P. Thorpe, president of the New 
Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau, said 
he would guess that 50 per cent of last 
year’s crop of feeders is still on the 
range because WFA slaughter regula- 
tions and OPA ceilings practically froze 
cattle on the New Mexico range. 

Emphasis was placed on an effective 
public relations program for the Farm 
Bureau and the need to maintain after 
this war an agricultural program that 
will give our boys who come back to the 
farm a decent way of life. 

The latter point was emphasized at the 
dairy conference by A. H. Lauterbach, 
general manager of the Pure Milk As- 
sociation, who proposed that the best 
features of the AAA and the old Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan of the 20's be com- 
bined to give the farmer control over 
the marketing of his ne. 

Delegates at the forum also stressed 
the importance of further strengthening 
farm cooperatives. At the service co- 
operative conference, Donald Kirkpat- 
rick, AFBF and IAA general counsel, 
predicted that cooperatives would meet 
the situation if federal income tax laws 
are revised to assess for taxation earnings 
and savings of cooperatives. He “pointed 
out that cooperatives would cut prices. 
In this way farmers would get the 
same return as they do from patron- 
age dividends. He said co-ops hesitated 


JANUARY, 1944 


to do this because of business hazards and 
also because of the confusion that would 
result in a cut price program that would 
disturb reasonable price structures. 

Views expressed at the commodity con- 
ferences were in close agreement with 
the annual address of President Edward 
A. O'Neal, other main guest speakers 
and the convention resolutions. 

Said President O’Neal, “When the 
economic history of this period in our 
national life is being by the next 
generation, I wonder if the people then 
will not be puzzled to read that in the 
year when national income reached the 
highest record in all previous history, one 
of the most controversial issues was 
whether or not subsidies should be paid 
by the federal government to the. con- 
sumer.” 

He advocated heavier taxation and 
more equitable taxation to halt the in- 
flationary spiral and to make people 
conscious of the tremendous national 
debt that is growing rapidly. 

On the question of foreign relations, 
he said, “I feel deeply that we won the 
war but lost the peace as a direct re- 
sult of a mistaken: policy of isolationism, 
and that that disaster must not be re- 
peated. . .” 

Congressman Everett M. Dirksen, Pekin, 
influential member of the sub-committee 
on agricultural appropriations, declared 
that there is no such thing as a farm 
bloc in Washington, but that it was a 
convenient name applied to represent- 
atives from agricultural states=who do 
not always agree among themselves, nor 
with organized agriculture. However, 
he added, these agriculture representatives 
endeavor to do the best job possible in 
meeting the needs of rural people con- 


O. D. Brissenden, IAA organization direc- 

tor, accepts AFBF award for the state 

Farm Bureau having the highest ratio of 

paid up members to total number of farms 

recorded in the state by the 1940 census, 

from President O’Neal. The ratio was 44 
per cent. 


. President Earl C. Smith reports as chair- 


man of the AFBF resolutions committee. 


Ww 
sistent with the general welfare of Amer- 
ica. 

Chester C. Davis, president of the 
St. Louis Federal Bank, and former head 
of the WFA, warned that if organized 
agriculture is to keep its hold on public 
confidence, it must state clearly the 
determination of farmers to prevent a 
general rise in the nation’s food costs. 
He declared that he did not believe “that 
the general use of Treasury subsidies 
is necessary either to keep food prices 


’ from advancing further or to secure down- 


ward adjustment in the case of commod- 
ities when consumer prices are higher 
than necessary to get production and re- 
ward the producer.” 

H. L. Wingate, president of the Geor- 
gia Farm Bureau, gave an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences in wartime Eng- 
land, where he spent a month as guest 
of the British government. He went 
as the official representative of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. Win- 
gate reported that Great Britain had a 
long-time pricing program for agriculture, 
and many British farmers had a better 
idea what they were going to get for 
their products in 1945 than American 
farmers did for 1944. = * 

‘Other main session speakers were: W. 
A. McLeod, president of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture; H. E. Bab- 
cock, chairman of Governor Dewey's 
New York State Food Commission, and 
John Brandt, president of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation. 

One of the highlights of the AFBF 
convention evening programs was the 
story of war told by Lt. Richard Kelly, 
Lt. J. A. Walsh (j.g.), and Shipfitter_. 
Raymond Johnson 2/c, all of the Navy. 
The latter, who wore ribbons for many 
campaigns and engagements, including 
the Navy Cross, gave an account of his 
experiences which brought farm folks 
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FARMERS’ NUMBER ONE PLEDGE: 


HELP WIN THE WAR! 
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O discharge his full responsibility 
T to his country and to the men and 

women on the fighting front in the 
face of obstacles which may beset his 
path — this is the creed of the typical 
Farm Bureau member as he looks ahead 
to his job in 1944. 

This is no mere slogan designed to 
catch the public fancy; it is the general 
sentiment that any honest observer 
could have recorded at the open forum 
for delegates held during the 25th an- 
nual convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

As one delegate from ‘each state rose 
to contribute his part to the overall pic- 
ture of American agriculture in 1943 
and the outlook for 1944, it was appar- 
ent that not a single section of the 
country was without major problems in 
the second year of World War II, but 
the farmer wasn't licked as he prepared 
to meet the coming year. It was unmis- 
takably clear that many of these prob- 
lems were created by ill-advised and 
poorly conceived Government agricul- 
tural policies, but there was no talk of 
a letup in general production. Regard- 
less of personal setbacks and sacrifices, 
the farmer demonstrated again that he 
is first of all a patriot. 

Illinois farmers could be certain that 
their thoughts were properly reflected 
by. Talmage Defrees, IAA vice-presi- 
dent, when he declared, “I think the II- 
linois farmer is more interested in win- 
ning the war and bringing our boys 
back home than he is in anything else. 
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AFBF Gathers in Annual 
Meeting and Dedicates Itself 
Anew to Task of Feeding 
Nation in Wartime 
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I] am sure of that... We are going to 
produce and we are going to sacrifice; 
we are going to do everything that is 
possible to further the cause of win- 
ning the war...” 

To enable them to contribute their 
full share toward winning the war, 
there are certain things that farmers 
need, delegates asserted. First of all 
they need to have programs announced 
well in advance so that producers can 
plan their operations. Equally impor- 
tant, said Allen B. Kline, Iowa Farm 
Bureau president, is for the govern- 
ment to stick to its proposition once 
it is made. 

Delegates also reported that farm- 
ers in the corn belt were particularly 
concerned about the government’s hog 
program. An Indiana hog grower sug- 
gested that if the OPA would remove 
ration points on pork for at least a 
few weeks it would ease the glutted 
market. Such a move, he said, would 
permit literally hundreds of thousands 
of hogs to be butchered and distributed 
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in local communities throughout the 
corn belt, thus removing the conges- 
tion in the terminal markets. 


Delegation of more authority and 
responsibility in local OPA boards 
was recommended by George Osgil- 
vie, president of the Nevada Farm 
Bureau. This, he said, would avoid 
much delay and confusion, since the 
local boards understood the problems 
of the area better. Other spokesmen 
reaffirmed the need for speeding up 
OPA operations. A Missouri delegate 
reported that his people were not op- 
posed to the OPA because they knew 
they had to have some control of this 
type, “but for six weeks or two months 
in my own county we have been try- 


.ing to find out definitely what the ceil- 


ing price on corn is.” 


The universal appeal at the forum was 
for a coordination of policies and pro- 
grams affecting food production, ‘‘so 
that farmers would know what they are 
supposed to do.” 


Inflation control was strongly urged 
by various state leaders. Rollback sub- 
sidies were opposed as highly infla- 
tionary. 


Feed shortages came in for much dis- 
cussion as well as inadequate supplies 
of new machinery, parts, supplies and 
labor. Eastern and northwestern farm- 
ers are hard hit on feed supplies. 
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Officers and directors of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in session at the 
25th annual meeting, seated left to right, 
Mrs. Elsie Mies, Illinois, Associated Wom- 
en; H. J. King, Wyoming; Francis Johnson, 
Iowa: Vice-president Earl C. Smith: Presi- 
dent Edward A. O’Neal; R. B. Corbett, 
secretary-treasurer: Donald Kirkpatrick, 
legal counsel; J. F. Porter, Tennessee; 
George M. Putnam, New Hampshire. 
Standing, left to right, O. O. Wolf, Kansas; 
Ransom Aldrich, Mississippi: George Wil- 
son, California: Arthur Packard, Vermont: 
H. H. Nuttle. Maryland: Frank W. White. 
Minnesota: H. L. Wingate, Georgia: Hassil 
E. Schenck, Indiana: George Ogilvie, 
Nevada; J. Walter Hammond, Texas, and 
Perry Green, Ohio. Two directors not pres- 
ent when the picture was taken were R. 
E. Short, Arkansas, and Warren W. Haw- 
ley. New York. 
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President Edward A. O’Neal with Ben 

Kilgore, assistant to the AFBF president, 

and R. B. Corbett. new secretary-treasurer, 
at the AFBF annual meeting. 
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These men said that at first they thought 
the midwestern farmers were holding out 
on them on corn, but they soon realized 
this was not true when they found corn 
belt farmers had to feed corn to their 
hogs in order to get parity for their 
grain. Several delegates reported they 
would be glad to pay up to $1.30 to 
$1.40 for corn since they were already 
paying the equivalent of that for wheat, 
arley and other corn substitutes. 

W. P. Thorpe, president of the New 
Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau, said 
he would guess that 50 per cent of last 
year's crop of feeders is still on the 
range because WFA slaughter regula- 
tions and OPA ceilings practically froze 
cattle on the New Mexico range. 

Emphasis was placed on an effective 
public relations program for the Farm 
Bureau and the need to maintain after 
this war an agricultural program that 
will give our boys who come back to the 
farm a decent way of life. 

The latter point was emphasized at the 
dairy conference by A. H. Lauterbach, 
general manager of the Pure Milk As- 
sociation, who proposed that the best 
features of the AAA and the old Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan of the 20’s be com- 
bined to give the farmer control over 
the marketing of his products. 

Delegates at the forum also stressed 
the importance of further strengthening 
farm cooperatives. At the service co- 
operative conference, Donald Kirkpat- 
rick, AFBF and IAA general counsel, 
predicted that cooperatives would meet 
the situation if federal: income tax laws 
are revised to assess for taxation earnings 
and savings of cooperatives. He pointed 
out that cooperatives would cut prices. 
In this way farmers would get the 
same return as they do from patron- 
age dividends. He said co-ops hesitated 
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to do this because of business hazards and 
also because of the confusion that would 
result in a cut price program that would 
disturb reasonable price structures. 

Views expressed at the commodity con- 
ferences were in close agreement with 
the annual address of President Edward 
A. O'Neal, other main guest speakers 
and the convention resolutions. 

Said President O’Neal, ‘When the 
economic history of this period in our 
national life is being read by the next 
generation, I wonder if the people then 
will not be puzzled to read that in the 
year when national income reached the 
highest record in all previous history, one 
of the most controversial issues was 
whether or not subsidies should be paid 
by the federal government to the con- 
sumer.” 

He advocated heavier taxation and 
more equitable taxation to halt the in- 
flationary spiral and to make people 
conscious of the tremendous national 
debt that is growing rapidly. 

On the question of foreign relations, 
he said, “I feel deeply that we won the 
war but lost the peace as a direct re- 
sult of a mistaken policy of isolationism, 
and.that that disaster must not be re- 
peated: . .” 

Congressman Everett M. Dirksen, Pekin, 
influential member of the sub-committee 
on agricultural appropriations, declared 
that there is no such thing as a farm 
bloc in Washington, but that it was a 
convenient name applied to represent- 
atives from agricultural states who do 
not always agree among themselves, nor 
with organized agriculture. However, 
he added, these agriculture representatives 
endeavor to do the best job possible in 
meeting the needs of rural people con- 


O. D. Brissenden, IAA organization direc- 

tor, accepts AFBF award for the state 

Farm Bureau having the highest ratio of 

paid up members to total number of farms 

recorded in the state by the 1940 census, 

from President O’Neal. The ratio was 44 
per cent. 


President Earl C. Smith reports as chair- 
man of the AFBF resolutions committee. 
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sistent with the general welfare of Amer- 
ica. 
Chester C. Davis, president of the 
St. Louis Federal Bank, and former head 
of the WFA, warned that if organized 
agriculture is to keep its hold on public 
confidence, it must state clearly the 
determination of farmers to prevent a 
general rise in.the' nation’s food costs. 
He declared thaf he did not believe “that 
the general use of Treasury subsidies 
is necessary either to keep food prices 
from advancing further or to secure down- 
ward adjustment in the case of commod- 
ities when consumer prices are higher 
than necessary to get production and re- 
ward the producer.” 

H. L. Wingate, president of the Geor- 
gia Farm Bureau, gave an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences in wartime Eng- 
land, where he spent a month as guest 
of the British government. He ‘went 
as the official representative of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. Win- 
gate reported that Great Britain had a 
long-time pricing program for agriculture, 
and many British farmers had a better 
idea what they were going to get for 
their products in 1945 than American 
farmers did for 19-44. 

Other main session speakers were: W. 
A. McLeod, president of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture; H. E. Bab- 
cock, chairman of Governor Dewey's 
New York State Food Commission, and 
John Brandt, president of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation 

One of the highlights of the AFBF 
convention evening programs was the 
story of war told by Lt. Richard Kelly, 
Lt. J. A. Walsh (j.g.), and Shipfitter 
Raymond Johnson 2 /c, all of the Navy 
The latter, who wore ribbons for many 
campaigns and engagements, including 
the Navy Cross, gave an account of his 
experiences which brought farm folks 


Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, administrative 
director of the Associated Women of the 
AFBF, tries out her new silver service, a 
gift presented at the annual meeting in 
recognition of her years of work in the 


Farm Bureau movement. President O’Neal 
made the presentation. At right is Jim 
Howard. Iowa, first AFBF president. 
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up to the front line of battle. Similar 
exploits were told by the other two Navy 
representatives. 

Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA and AFBF 
legal counsel, presided at the services hon- 
oring the sons and daughters of Farm 
Bureau families in the services. As he 
gave his brief but stirring message of 
tribute, the lights of the convention hall 
were dimmed and a spotlight illuminated 
the service flag. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion’s 1943 awards for distinguished serv- 
ice to American agriculture were made to 
Dr. R. K. Bliss, director of extension 
service, Iowa State College, and post- 
humously to the late Congressman Henry 
B. Steagall, of Alabama. Congressman 
Steagall’s daughter, Mrs. Myra Steagall 
Law, accepted the award. Congressman 
Steagall, chairman of the House banking 
and currency committee, died Nov. 22, 
1943, only a short time after he had 
made a speech on the floor of the House 
opposing food subsidies. 

In resolutions adopted at the closing 
sessions, the AFBF pledged “our all-out 
war effort in sustaining our sons and 
daughters in the armed forces, and in 
doing our utmost to achieve new high 
records of farm production;” favored 
U. S. responsibility for helping hold 
aggressor nations in check after the war; 
favored relief of human suffering to war- 
ravaged nations; full production and 


employment based on an economy of 
abundance “after the war; insisted on 
maintenance of constitutional government 
with checks and balances between pres- 
ident, legislature and judiciary. 

Authorized directors to help avoid a 
land and real estate boom such as oc- 
curred after World War I; recommended 
that control of the farm credit system be 
vested in farmer owners; asked for an 
increase in feed supplies and a higher 
percentage of protein concentrates from 
mills direct to farmers and for more im- 
ports of feed grains from Canada; rec- 
ommended removal of freight rate dis- 
crimination against the South and certain 
commodities and demanded removal of 
interstate barriers to trucks; condemned 
forced unionization and allied undemo- 
cratic procedures, but upheld the right of 
workers to organize and seek improve- 
ment of their lot through legitimate 
means: urged self-rule and a free agri- 
culture for Puerto Rico, and disapproved 
the use of U.S. tax money for building 
highways and transportation systems in 
other countries, except where necessary 
for war purposes. 

The resolutions also reaffirmed the 
AFBF position in favor of a strong and 
aggressive program to control inflation by 
taxation and control clear across the 
board on wages, industrial prices and 
farm prices, and approved of price ceil- 
ings, where necessary and workable, on 
agricultural and other products. Op- 
position was voiced to subsidies in lieu 
of fair prices in the market place. 

Another resolution declared, ‘Failure 
of the Food Administration to use every 
reasonable means at its command to 
support hog prices in line with an- 
nounced guarantees and later steps taken 
by the War Food Administration to 
lower such announced support prices in 
certain markets of the country constitute 


a breach of faith, and unless immediately _ 


corrected, will result in a break-down of 
the confidences of farmers in all gov- 


Congressman Everett M. Dirksen 
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ernment guarantees and assurances. 
Farmers bitterly resent such breach of 
contract.” 

The resolution added that “the adjust- 
ment involved in the transition from war 
aaprires to peace production can best 

,achieved through the AAA and as- 
sociated laws.” 

Earl C. Smith, IAA president and 
AFBF vice-president, served as chair- 
man of the resolutions committee which 
spent many hours during the convention 
on the drafting of the statements. 

President O'Neal and Vice-President 
Smith were re-elected unanimously at 
the final sessions for two year terms 
along with the following board members: 
northeastern region: George M. Putnam, 
Concord, New Hampshire, and Warren 
W. Hawley, Ulster Park, New York; 
midwest region: Perry L. Green, Colum- 
bus, O.; Hassil E. Schenck, Lebanon, 
Ind., and Dr. O. O. Wolf, Ottawa, 
Kans.; western region; George H. Wil- 
son, Clarksburg, Calif.; southern region, 
R. E. Short, Brinkley, Ark., Ransom 
Aldrich, Michigan City, Miss., and H. 
L. Wingate, Pelham, Ga. 


Randolph County Starts 
Woodland Co-op Project 


Guy W. Hawkins, former field man 
for the Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association, has started work in his 
new job as manager of the Randolph 
Farm Bureau Cooperative and will give 
most of his time to the improvement 
and marketing of woodland products. 

Hawkins, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in forestry, has 
worked some time in Illinois in forest- 
ty extension, was director of organiza- 
tion of the Ogle County Farm Bureau, 
and more recently was employed with 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation with his headquarters in Jack- 
sonville. 

Randolph county has launched a 
woodland products project and 53 
farmers have signed woodland agree- 
ments covering 2384 acres. The project 
is organized with the idea of marketing 
only those trees which are ready to 
market and at the same time improv- 
ing the remaining stand so that there 
will be profitable future marketings. 

The project is open to all woodland 
owners of Randolph county and _ in- 
formation may be secured at the Farm 


~~ office. 


Producers Creamery of Galesburg reports 
a number of former Creamery employees 
have recently paid the creamery a_ visit 
while they were home on furlough. They 
are as follows: Floyd Becker, plant em- 
ployee; Dean Nelson, former plant superin- 
tendent; Paul Olson, and Harold Winters, 
route drivers. 
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FOOD SUBSIDy FACTS 
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What are food subsidies? 

Food subsidies, or consumer subsi- 
dies as they are sometimes called, are 
grants or expenditures of public funds 
in order to provide artificially low re- 
tail food prices. 

Do consumers need food subsidies? 

Most consumers do not need food 
subsidies because their incomes have 
increased far more than has the cost 
of living. This is shown by virtually 
all of the official government reports, 
as well as by reports from private re- 
search organizations. 

How much bas the cost of 
living increased? 

About 24 per cent, as compared with 
the five years 1935-39, according to 
the United States Department of Labor. 
Some items, like food and clothing, have 
gone up more than 24 per cent, and 
others, such as rent and fuel, have in- 


creased less. The increase up to Septem- 

ber 1943 for each item is as follows: 
Food 37.4% 
Clothing 32.5% 
House furnishings 26.3% 
Rent 8.0% 
Fuel, electricity and ice 7.7% 
Miscellaneous 17.0% 


Average, all items 23.9% 

Reliable private studies, such as those 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, show practically the same in- 
creases as the Department of Labor. 
How much have consumer 
incomes increased? 

Consumer incomes have practically 
doubled since 1935-39, according to of- 
ficial government reports. Virtually 
every known measure of the income of 
individuals-or groups shows increases of 
25 to 200 per cent. The principal meas- 
ures of consumer income in the United 
States and the per cent of increase shown 
by each up to September are as follows: 

Average weekly earnings of factory 
workers 85% 
Total non-agricultural income 110% 


Total wages and salaries 141% 
Coal mining (bituminous) 

payrolls 88% 
Total factory payrolls 228% 


These figures are all based on the re- 
ports of the Department of Labor and 
other government agencies, as published 
in the official “Survey of Current Busi- 
ness.” These figures are not disputed, 
but afe simply ignored, by those who 
advocate food subsidies. Note that total 
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non-agricultural income has _ increased 
more than four times, and total wages 
and salaries nearly six times, as much as 
the cost of living. 

How about the income of 

“white collar” workers? 

Precise information on this point is 
not readily available, since wage rates 
are usually summarized by industries 
rather than by occupations. It is known, 
of course, that some in this group have 
had little or no increase in income. Col- 
lege professors and others especially 
attached by training and experience to a 
particular position have had the least in- 
crease in incomes. On the other hand, 
common observation shows that many 
families in the ‘‘white collar’ class have 
experienced substantial increases in in- 
come. Such increases have come as a 
result of. rapid “promotions,” by chang- 
ing employers, by changing occupations, 
by working more hours per week, and by 
the employment of more persons per 
family. 

Should general consumer subsidies be 
provided on account of the 
fixed income families? 

Consider these facts — Total wages 
and salaries have increased 141 per cent 
since 1935-39. To the exact extent that 
the incomes of some families have in- 
creased less than this, the incomes of 
others have increased more. It is foolish 
to attempt to help the relatively few fixed 
income families by attempting to provide 
subsidies for all families most of which 
have had increases in income of from 
two to five times as great as the increase 
in the cost of living. 

What can be done to help the 
fixed income families? 

They can be helped in three ways: 
(1) by taking positive steps to control 
the basic causes of inflation, (2) by in- 
creasing their wages, or (3) by provid- 
ing subsidies or relief especially for this 
group alone. 

Are food subsidies necessary for 
inflation control? 

Economists have studied and discussed 
the subjects of prices and inflation for 
many years, but there is virtually no 
basis in economic literature for the claim 
that food subsidies are either essential 
to, or effective in, inflation control. For 
example, in 1940 Dr. C. O. Hardy, of 
the highly — Brookings Institu- 
tion, made and published in book form 


a comprehensive price control study, 
“Wartime Control of Prices’ at the re- 
quest of the War Department. Although 
Dr. Hardy listed and discussed seven 
steps necessary to control prices, he did 
not include food ‘subsidies among them. 

Another outstanding authority, Pro- 
fessor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton 
University, in his recent book, “The 
ABC of Inflation,” lists six basic types 
of inflation controls, but he does not in- 
clude food or consumer subsidies. Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer does recommend retail 
sales taxes, which are the exact opposites 
of consumer subsidies. 

Food subsidies are neither necessary 
nor helpful in inflation control. On the 
contrary, they are inflationary in them- 
selves, since they increase the national 
debt, increase the amount of money in 
circulation, and put more money into 
people’s pockets to be used for bidding 
up prices in legitimate stores and in 
black markets. 

Will food subsidies prevent labor from 
asking for, and getting, large 
wage increases? 

As shown above, wages have already 
increased a great deal. This trend will 
certainly continue. The spokesmen for 
organized labor have supported food sub- 
sidies primarily as a means of obtaining 
wage increases. Not one labor union 
spokesman has promised to drop demands 
for higher wages if food subsidies are 
continued. Qn the contrary, the demands 
for wage increases have greatly increased 
since last spring, when the administra- 
tion began its subsidy program. 

What are the principle reasons for 
farmers’ opposition to food subsidies? 

Farmers are opposed to general food 
subsidies because: 

(1) They increase the national. debt, 

(2) They are inflationary in effect, 

(3) They are unjustified from the 

consumer standpoint, 

(4) They will increase the burden of 

taxes in postwar years, 

(5) They are subject to the most un- 

desirable * political abuses, 

(6) They tend to establish low stand- 

ards of values for farm products, 

(7) They lead to the socialization of 

agriculture and other industries, 
and 

(8) They deny to farmers the right 

to receive the full value of their 
products in the market places. 


Mrs. 
director of the Associated Women of the 
AFBF, tries out her new silver service, a 
gift presented at the annual meeting in 
recognition of her years of work in the 


Charles W. Sewell, administrative 


Farm Bureau movement. President O’Neal 
made the presentation. At right is Jim 
Howard, Iowa, first AFBF president. 


up to the front line ot battle. Similar 
exploits were told by the other two Navy 
representatives. 

Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA and AFBF 
legal counsel, presided at the services hon- 
oring the sons and daughters of Farm 
Bureau As he 


message of 


families in the services. 
gave his brief but 
tribute, the lights of the convention hall 
were dimmed and a spotlight illuminated 
the service flag. 

The American Farm 
tion’s 19-43 awards for distinguished serv 


stirring 


Bureau Federa 


ice to American agriculture were made to 
Dr. R.-K. Bliss, director of 
service, Iowa State 
humously to the late Congressman Henry 
B. Steagall, of Alabama 
Steagall’s daughter, Mrs 
Law, accepted the award 
Steagall, chairman of the House banking 
and currency dicd Nov. 22, 
1943, only a after he had 
made a speech on the floor of the House 


extension 


College, and post 
Congressman 
Myra Steagall 


Congressman 


committee, 


short time 


opposing food subsidies 

In resolutions adopted at the closing 
sessions, the AFBF pledged “our all-out 
war effort in and 
daughters in the armed forces, and in 
doing our utmost to achieve new high 
records of farm production;’’ favored 
U. S. responsibility for helping hold 
aggressor nations in check after the war; 
favored relief of human suffering to war- 
full production and 


sustaining our sons 


ravaged nations: 


employment based on an economy of 
abundance after the war; ‘sisted on 
maintenance of constitutional government 
with checks and balances between  pres- 
ident, legislature and judiciary. 
Authorized directors to help avoid a 
land and real estate boom 
curred after World War I: 
that control of the farm credit system be 
farmer owners: asked for an 
increase in feed supplies and a higher 
percentage of protein concentrates from 
mills direct to farmers and for more 1m 
ports of feed grains from Canada; rec- 
ommended removal of freight rate dis- 
crimination against the South and certain 
and demanded removal of 
interstate barriers to trucks; condemned 
forced unionization and allied undemo- 
cratic procedures, but upheld the right of 
workers to organize and seck improve- 
ment of their lot through legitimate 
means: urged self-rule and a free agri- 
culture for Puerto Rico, and disapproved 
the use of U. S. tax money for building 
highways and transportation systems in 
where necessary 


such as oc- 
recommended 


vested in” 


commodities 


other countries, except 
for war purposes 

The reattirmed the 
AFBE position in favor of a strong and 
aggressive program to control inflation by 
taxation and control clear across the 


board on wages, industrial prices and 


resolutions also 


farm prices, and approved of price ceil- 
ings, where necessary and workable, on 
agricultural and Op- 
position was voiced to subsidies in lieu 
of fair prices in the market place. 
Another resolution declared, “Failure 
of the Food Administration to use every 
command to 


other products. 


reasonable means at its 
support hog prices in-line with an- 
nounced guarantees and later steps taken 
War Administration to 


by the Food 


lower such announced support prices in 
certain markets of the country constitute 
a breach of faith, and unless immediately 
corrected. will result in a break-down of 
farmers in all gov 


the confidences of 


Congressman Everett M. Dirksen 


ernment guarantees and assurances. 
Farmers bitterly resent such breach of 
contract.” 

The resolution added that ‘‘the adjust- 
ment involved in the transition from war 
production to peace production can best 
be achieved through the AAA and as- 
sociated laws.” 

Earl C. Smith, IAA president and 
AFBF vice-president, served as chair- 
man of the resolutions committee which 
spent many hours during the convention 
on the drafting of the statements. 

President O'Neal and Vice-President 
Smith were re-elected unanimously at 
the final sessions for two year terms 
along with the following board members: 
northeastern region: George M. Putnam, 
Concord, New Hampshire, and Warren 
W. Hawley, Ulster Park, New York; 
midwest region: Perry L. Green, Colum- 


bus. O.: Hassil E. Schenck, Lebanon, 
Ind.. and Dr. O. O. Wolf, Ottawa, 
Kans.: western region; George H. Wil- 


son, Clarksburg, Calif.; southern region, 
R. E. Short, Brinkley, Ark., Ransom 
Aldrich, Michigan City, Miss., and H. 
L. Wingate, Pelham, Ga. 


Randolph County Starts 
Woodland Co-op Project 


Guy W. Hawkins, former field man 
for the Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association, has started work in his 
new job as manager of the Randolph 
Farm Bureau Cooperative and will give 
most of his time to the improvement 
and marketing of woodland products. 

Hawkins, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in forestry, has 
worked some time in Illinois in forest- 
ry extension, was director of organiza- 
tion of the Ogle County Farm Bureau, 
and more recently was employed with 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation with his headquarters in Jack- 
sonville. 

Randolph 


woodland 


county has launched a 
products project and 53 
farmers have signed woodland agree- 
ments covering 238-4 acres. The project 
is organized with the idea of marketing 
only those trees which are ready to 
market and at the same time improv- 
ing the remaining stand so that there 
will be profitable future marketings. 

The project is open to all woodland 
owners of Randolph county and_ in- 
formation may be secured at the Farm 
Bureau office. 


Producers Creamery of Galesburg reports 
a number of former Creamery employees 
have recently paid the creamery a visit 
while they were home on furlough. They 
are as follows: Floyd Becker, plant em- 
ployee; Dean Nelson, former plant superin- 
tendent; Paul Olson, and Harold Winters, 
route drivers 
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FOOD SUBSIDY FACTS 


What are food subsidies? 

Food subsidies, or consumer subsi- 
dies as they are sometimes called, are 
grants or expenditures of public funds 
in order to provide artificially low re 
tail food prices. 

Do consumers need food subsidies? 


Most consumers do not need food 
subsidies because their incomes have 
increased far more than has the cost 


of living. This is shown by virtually 
all of the official government reports, 
as well as by reports from private re- 
search organizations. 

How much has the cost of 

living increased? 

About 24 per cent, as compared with 
the five years 1935-39, according to 
the United States Department of Labor. 
Some items, like food and clothing, have 
gone up more than 2-4 per cent, and 
others, such as rent and fuel, have in- 
creased less. The increase up to Septem- 


ber 1943 for each item ts as follows:~ 

Food 37.4% 
Clothing 32.5% 
House furnishings 26.36 
Rent 8.00% 
Fuel, electricity and ice 7.IWG 
Miscellaneous 17.06% 

Average, all items 23.90% 


Reliable private studies, such as those 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, show practically the same in- 
creases as the Department of Labor. 
How much have consumer ( 
incomes increased? 

Consumer incomes have — practically 
doubled since 1935-39, according to of- 
ficial government reports. Virtually 
every known measure of the income of 
individuals or groups shows inc reases of 
25 to 200 per cent. The principal meas- 


¢ 


ures of consumer income in the United , 


States and the per cent of increase shown 
by each up to September are as follows: 
Average weekly earnings of factory 

workers 85G 
Total non-agricultural income 110€7 


Total wages and _ salaries 141G 
Coal mining (bituminous) 

payrolls 88C¢ 
Total factory payrolls ~ 228% 


These figures are all based on the re- 
ports of the Department of Labor and 
other government agencies, as published 
in the official ‘Survey of Current Busi- 
ness.’ These figures are not disputed, 
but are simply ignored, by those who 
advocate food subsidies. Note that total 
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from 


increased 


non-agricultural income — has 
more than total 
and salarics nearly six times, as much as 


the cost of living. 


four times, and Wages 


How about the income of 
“white collar” workers? 

Precise information on this 
not readily available, since wage 
are usually summarized by industries 
rather than by occupations. It 1s known, 
of course, that some in this group have 
had little or no increase in income. Col 
lege professors and especially 
attached by training and experience to a 
particular position have had the least in- 
crease in incomes. On the other hand, 
common. observation that many 
families in the ‘white collar” class have 
experienced substantial increases in in- 
come. Such have 
result of rapid “promotions,” 
ing employers, by changing occupations, 
by workinggmore hours per week, and by 
the emplofment of more persons per 
family. - 


point IS 


rates 


others 


shows 


increases come as a 


by chang 


Should general consumer subsidies be 


provided on account of the 
fixed income families? 
Consider these facts Total wages 


and salaries have increased 141 per cent 
since 1935-39. To the exact extent that 
the incomes of some families have in- 
than ancomes Of 
others have increased more. It is foolish 
to attempt to help the relatively few fixed 
income families by attempting to provide 
subsidies for all families, most of which 
have had from 
two to five times as great as the increase 
in the cost of living. 
What can be done to help the 
fixed income families? 
They can be helped in 
(1) by taking positive steps to control 
the basic causes of inflation, (2) by in 
reasing their wages, or (3) by provid 


creased less this, the 


increases in income of 


three ways 


ing subsidies or relief especially for this 
group alone. 

Are food subsidies necessary for 
inflation control? 

Economists have studied and discussed 
the subjects of prices and inflation for 
many years, but there ts virtually no 
basis 1n economic literature for the claim 
that food subsidies are either essential 
to, or effective in, inflation control. For 
example, in 1940 Dr. C. O. Hardy, of 
the highly respected Brookings Institu- 
tion, made and published in book form 
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What are the principle reasons for 
farmers’ opposition to food subsidies? 
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CORN LOAN RATE — as of 
Dec. 1, 1943, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was authorized to lend 
farmers, who have met 90 per cent 
of their war crop goals in desig- 
nated corn belt counties, 81 to 97 
cents per bushel on 1943-crop corn. 
Last year the loan rate was 73 to 
89 cents a bushel conditioned upon 
compliance with acreage allotments. 
The rate is based on 85 per cent of 
parity as of Sept. 15, 1943, U. S. 
parity on that date was $1.06 a 
bushel as compared with 98.2 cents 
on that date last year. Loan rates 
in the corn belt counties are based 
upon freight differentials from aver- 
age shipping points within the area 
to the terminal markets to which 
corn would normally flow. 


OPA MEAT RULES — Accord- 


ing to the Chicago office of the 
OPA, a farmer who produces live- 
stock and slaughters for his own use 
may lend to a neighbor meat-pro- 
ducer not to exceed more than 400 
pounds of beef and veal together, 
and 150 pounds of any other meat in 
any one calendar year. Farmers 
are not required to surrender points 
when such loans are made and re- 
paid. The borrower must return the 
loan of meat within six months, or 
an amount of meat of equal point 
value. This same office also has 
explained that a consumer may sur- 
render stamps that are not yet valid 
when acquiring meat from a farm 
slaughterer. WFA has temporarily 
lifted all restrictions on the amount 
of pork which a farmer may deliver 
to persons living off his farm, but 
he must collect ration points for such 
pork sold. All points collected are 
to be surrendered to the ration 
board. 


DRAFT REGULATION — ac 
cording to State Selective Service 
headquarters, pre-Pearl Harbor fa- 
thers with agricultural experience or 
background, but not now employed 
in agricultural work, may be classi- 
fied III-C if they begin work before 
their induction notice is mailed to 
them. © Selective Service recently 
made a recommendation that local 


10 


* 


draft boards permit men with agri- 
cultural background to move to ag- 
ricultural employment with a suf- 
ficient number of war units and 
defer them because of this type of 
work. 


SUBSIDY EXTENSION —con- 


gress, just before it recessed until 
Jan. 10, voted a temporary continu- 
ance of food subsidies and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation until Feb. 
17. Debate on this vital issue will 
be resumed at that time. 


COPPER SULPHATE — wra 
has been assured by the WPB that 
sufficient copper for producing cop- 
per sulphate to protect 1944 food 
crops from bacterial and fungus dis- 
eases will be available. It is fur- 


“FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


ther pointed out that consumers and 
distributors should order and accept 
delivery soon as possible. 


FERTILIZER PRICES — to sim- 


‘plify its, fertilizer price regulation, 


OPA has set dollars-and-cents maxi- 
mum prices for every grade of 
mixed fertilizer, superphosphate and 
potash whose manufacture and sale 
is permitted by WFA. Ceilings are 
maintained approximately at the 
same average level as those which 
prevailed during the base pricing 
period in February, 1942. 


FLOUR SUBSIDY — A subsidy 


program to enable wheat flour mill- 
ers to pay as high as parity prices 


Prices of Farm Products 


Parity price Highest price 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 15, 


Average U.S. 
farm price 


Nov. 15, 


Nov. 15, 1943 1943 


(Below are Chicago market prices) 


Choice and prime steers 


Notes concerning price ceilings: The Emergency Price Control Act as amended 
October 2, 1942, provides that “no maximum price shall be established or main- 


tained for any agricultural commodity . 


producers . . 


. « below a price which will reflect to 
- the higher of the following prices — (1) the parity price ... or 


(2) the highest price received . . . between January 1, 1942 and September 15, 
1942.” Under this law no legal price ceiling can be established which will prevent 
farmers as a whole from receiving an average return as high as the higher of the 


prices in the twé columns at the right above. Price 
lished for many farm products. Your County or Local Price and R i 


have been estab- 
Board 


should be able to furnish accurate information regarding local price ceilings on 


these products. 


IAA Department of Research and Taxation 
December 20, 1943 
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for wheat should the market reach 
that level and at the same time con- 
tinue to sell flour for no more than 
the ceiling prices now in effect has 
been announced by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has been 
requested to provide the funds and 
administer the program. 


PULPWOOD CEILING OFF — 
Wood delivered to mills producing 
roof felt by the defibrator process 
does not come under the pulpwood 
ceiling, according to a new inter- 
pretation by the OPA of the pulp- 
wood ceiling regulation, RMPR 464, 
reported by H. D. MacCall, pulp and 
paper branch, OPA, Washington. 
This means that woodland owners 
can again afford to produce cord- 
wood for sale at prices in effect be- 
fore Oct. 14, 1943, providing these 
prices were permitted under the log 
and bolt ceiling price tg 
MPR 348, according to J. E. Davis, 
extension forester. 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES — 
WPB has directed manufacturers of 
flashlight batteries to distribute ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of their pro- 
duction to farmers. The purpose is 
to make flashlight batteries avail- 
able to assist farmers in the care of 
young stock in the winter. 


ALFALFA SEED CONTROL — 
OPA has announced that all alfalfa 
seeds, including all state certified 
improved varieties, have been made 
subject to control of the price reg- 
ulation governing legume and grass 
seeds. 


By Wilfred Shaw 


U. of I. College of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Illinois Dairy Industry 
will hold and conduct a series of milk pro- 
duction conferences thruout the state during 
January and in early February. 

These conferences are for the purpose of 
discussing and presenting the suggestions 
and information which the College is in a 
Position to offer, that will be helpful to 
dairymen in increasing or maintaining milk 
production during 1944. 

These schools are open to anyone who is 
interested in this important subject. Dairy- 
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men, dairy plant operators, field men and 
extension workers are invited to attend. 
There will be no charge. 

The program of the conference will in- 
clude the following general subjects: A 
survey of the dairy situation and its needs 
for additional production; the feeding prob- 
lems in 1944; the feed supply situation; bal- 
ancing rations with feeds available; provid- 
ing for adequate pasture in 1944; herd man- 
agement problems as they affect production 
and quality; the seed situation; health meas- 
ures and nutritional deficiency problems in 
dairy cattle; production problems from the 
farm point of view; an explanation and dis- 
cussion of the Dairy Industry Committee's 
Eight Point Program of increasing milk pro- 
duction. 

The subject matter at the conference will 
be presented by specialists of the College of 
Agriculture in each of the departments of 
dairy husbandry and animal pathology; soils 
and crops. Opportunity for questions and 
discussion will be given to those in at- 
tendance. 

The first conference is to be held at the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture, Urbana, 
Jan. 20 and 21. This will be a two day 
conference, starting at 9:30 a.m., and will 
be the only two day conference of the 
series. 

The one day conferences will be held at 
the following places, starting at 9:00 a.m.: 

Monday, Jan. 24 — Mt. Vernon, Hotel 

Emerson 
Wednesday, Jan. 26 — Galesburg, Hotel 
Custer 

Friday, Jan. 28 — Rockford, Hotel Nelson 

Tuesday, Feb. 1 — East St. Louis, Broad- 

view Hotel 

Currently milk production nationally is 
below that of a year ago and is far in- 
adequate to meet the current needs or to 
equal the 1944 goal of 121 billion pounds. 

To increase or to maintain milk produc- 
tion as needed for the war and civilian 
needs is an important and serious problem. 
In order to increase or maintain milk pro- 
duction during 1944 will require better 
utilization of feed, pasture and management 
of herds. Realizing this important and vital 
problem, the U. of I. College of Agriculture 
is conducting these conferences which in 
conjunction with the joint Dairy Industry of 
Illinois. 


The following are the blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following named cities thruout the United 
States, and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat 
basis delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms 
(with exceptions noted) as reported by the 
respective milk cooperatives. These prices 
are for October unless otherwise noted: 

Ba00. “on .-$3.80 
Chicago (70 mile zone) (Nov.) .... 3.24 
Detroi 3. 


Pittsburgh -.-.-.---. . 3.60 
Seattle _............... 3.10 
St. Louis (Nov.) -... 3.70 
St. Paul & Minn. .... --. 3.06 
Washington oo. nen eeneeneeeee ee 4.05 


The annual meeting of the McLean Coun- 
ty Milk Producers will be held Saturday, 
Jan. 8 in the McLean County Farm Bureau 
building, according to Forrest Fairchild, 
manager. The principal speaker will be 
Prof. Peterson of the Dairy Department, 
University of Minnesota. A dinner will be 
served at noon by the Home Bureau. 


Sanitary Milk Producers will hold its an- 
nual meeting Thursday, Jan. 27, in the Com- 
munity Hall at St. Jacob, Ill., reports A. D. 


Lynch, general manager. . Dinner will be 
served to those in attendance by various 
church organizations. Announcement of the 
detailed program will be released later. 


The following prices are the blended 
prices received by producers supplying the 
respective Illinois markets. All are Octo- 
ber and November prices for 3.5% milk 
f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (except Chicago) 
and are for milk meeting the respective milk 
ordinances: 


Nov. 
Bloomington $2.48 
Canton as 2.55 
Champaign ~ -e 2.80 
Chi an 3.24 
Danville -.... 2k 2. 2.275 
DeKalb 2.74 
Freeport 281 
Galesburg -.. am 2.65 
Harrisburg -. wae * 2.60 
Jacksonville . ae ¥ 2.40 
Kewanee = 2.55 
LaSalle . 2. 2.50 
Moline -... . 3. 3.24 
Peoria 2s 2.89 
Pontiac 
Quincy 2.40 
Rockford ag. * 3.16 
Springfield _. ae ” 2.60 
St. Louis =e Si 3.70 
Streator 2.45 


By G. H. Iftner 


The Lee County Grain Association paid 
out $28,000 in patronage dividends at the 
annual meeting Dec. 10. The business of 
the county-wide cooperative was contributed 
by farmers living in areas served by five 
small county elevators, which would have 
all been in old-line hands except for the 
foresight of farm adviser, C. E. Yale, and 
the Farm Bureau board of directors. 


Eighteen managers of member elevators 
of Illinois Grain Corporation attended the 
annual meeting at Chicago. They are as 
follows: ; 

George Besore, Lenzburg Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Co.; P. W. Ehrlich, LaPlace 
Cooperative Grain Co.; Otto Krenz, West 
Brooklyn Farmers Cooperative Co.; R. E. 
Phalen, Sublette Farmers Elevator Co.; Wal- 
ter F. Reichert, Columbia Farmers Coopera- 
tive Grain Co.; F. W. Jordan, Savoy Grain 
and Coal Co.; A. B. Scheeler, Graymont 
Cooperative Association; C. H. Willke, An- 
chor Grain Company; Eugene C. Hoerner, 
Ludlow Cooperative Elevator Co.; Roy N. 
Phillips, Nokomis Equity Elevator Co.; An- 
drew Homann, Farmers Grain Company of 
Dorans; Leo F. Drew, Walton Cooperative 
Company; C. B. Kenney, Cruger Farmers 
Cooperative Ass’n.; Sam B. Baer, Summer- 
field Farmers Cooperative Grain Co.; H. C. 
Morel, Cooperative Grain & Supply Co. of 
Serena; A. D.. Goers, Cissna Park Coopera- 
tive Grain & Coal Co.; E. S. Apple, Al- 
hambra Grain & Feed Co.: Harry Carrell, 
Tuscola Cooperative Grain Co. 
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‘Some Day This War Will End. THEN...~ 


AV OME day this war will end. Then 
G iin demand for farm products 
will be radically changed. Then we 
will have millions more men to employ 
than ever worked in peacetime before; 
we will have the greatest endowment 
of natural and mechanical resources 
known to the world; and we will have 
the monetary basis for expanded pro- 
ductive activity far greater than ever 
existed heretofore. And we will have 
an almost unlimited gap of unfilled 
human wants and needs. 

That is the outlook I want you to 
keep in mind as background for my 
talk, while I try to throw a flashlight 
on two parts of the general picture 
which seem to me to be points that are 
very important. : 

Point No. 1: I want to talk 
plainly about some problems and 
dangers which, unless you over- 
come them, may seriously weaken 
the usefulness of farm leadership 
to the nation in the years ahead. 
The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration must not only make sure 
that its policies are foursquare 


with the broad national interest; 
it must do a better job than it has 
been doing to convince the rest of 
the country that this is the case. 

Point No. 2: We have seen how 
a nation fighting for its life can 
employ all of its human and ma- 
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terial resources in high and sus- 
tained production. We know that 
this all-out effort has meant a high 
and widely distributed national in- 
come. The problem that confronts 
us is to continue high levels of 
production and income after the 
nation has turned from war to 

peace. , 

.... Returning now for a closer look 
at Point No. ‘1: What you and other 
farm organizations do now to fit agri- 
cultural policy into national policy will 
affect decisively your influence in the 
postwar years. You need to take a stand 
on wartime prices for farm. products, 
and to make your position clear. As I 
discuss that question, and the accom- 
panying one of food subsidies that has 
gripped the nation’s attention, I expect 
that some of you will not like every- 
thing I say. 

The. general public believes the 
American Farm Bureau is opposing the 
administration’s program of general 
food subsidies because you want a 
chance to raise the level of farm prices. 
If that is not your position — and I do 
not believe that it is — then you have 
failed in getting across to the non- 
farming public and to press and radio 
just what your position is. 


I am not trying to settle the argu- 
ment over whether the advanced prices 


Excerpts from the address 
of Chester C. Davis, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank 


_ of St. Louis, before the 25th 


annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Fed- 


eration in Chicago. 


CHESTER DAVIS GIVES LONG-RANGE VIEW OF 
PROBLEMS FACING AGRICULTURE 
ECONOMY. GIVES FORTHRIGHT VIEWS ON OUTLOOK 


IN POST-WAR 


of farm products has exceeded the rise 
in factory workers’ income that _ has 
taken place, or vice versa. A lot de- 
pends on the date at which you -start 
your comparison. 


Personally, I am convinced that 
a degree of improvement in farm 
prices over those prevailing in the 
pre-war years 1935-39 should have 
been permitted without assuming 
that the adjustment called for 
wage increases, Bear in mind that 
the rates of pay of factory workers 
for the period 1935-39 were the 
highest in history up to that time 
and 14 per cent above the level of 
1929. In contrast, farm prices were 
still at depression levels and 27 per 
cent below 1929. 


The point I want to make tonight, 
however, is that the general level of 
farm prices in 1943 has been high 
enough to yield a cash farm income 
between 19 ‘and 20 billion dollars as 
against 8.7 billions in,1939 and 11.3 
billions in 1929. 

... For 1910-14 the average net 

(not gross, not cash, but met) income 
is estimated at $3.6 billions, for 1935- 
39 $4.7 billions, for 1941 $6.3 billions, 
for 1942 $9.5 billions, and for 1943 
$12.5 billions. 
....In the interest of long-time farm 
welfare any further marked increase in 
the general level of farm prices is un- 
desirable. Unless their production costs 
materially increase, farmers for their 
own and general welfare should join 
wholeheartedly to hold their prices in 
check. For one thing, further increases 
would add to the danger of inflation in 
farm real estate prices that already is 
on the horizon. 


I am talking about the general 
level of farm prices. Flexibility in 
adjustment between commodities 
is needed and is almost wholly 
lacking in the present OPA-WFA- 
Economic Stabilization setup. Some 
prices have ranged higher than 
necessary to get needed production 
and yield satisfactory returns: 
others are lower than they should 
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have been. The policy that attempt- 
ed to freeze old relationships in- 
side the farm price structure hasn’t 
worked well; nor will it. 


The best protection the consumer can 
have is an ample supply of essential 
foods. Some of the support price sub- 
sidies have, in my opinion, contributed 
substantially to expanded production. 
They ought to be continued, and simi- 
lar moves should not be outlawed in 
the future if they become desirable. On 
the other hand, the impulsively and 
poorly planned ‘rollback’ subsidies on 
meat and butter were not intended to 
increase the food supply; they were 
aimed to bring about a slight statistical 
lowering of the cost-of-living index, 
but they were not well chosen from the 
standpoint of wartime food manage- 
ment. 


Subsidies are not justified as an end 
of themselves. A general subsidy of 


consumer costs contradicts the basic _ 


principle of inflation control, which is 
that consumer buying power must be 
brought down by taxes and firm sav- 
ings until it is in balance with the 
goods that are for sale. Neither are sub- 
sidies the only alternative to runaway 
food prices. But a large part of the 
general public is being led to believe 
they are. The farm groups which are 
classified by the public in the present 
struggle as ‘opposed to subsidies’ have 
a real job on their hands. Consumers 
are worried; as you listen to the hys- 
terics of radio commentators and read 
the editorials, you understand why. 


Organized agriculture, if it is to 
keep its hold on public confi- 
dence, must throw its weight posi- 
tively on the side of assuring them 
that in opposing broad, general 
subsidies you do not advocate, but 
on the other hand are determined 
to prevent, a general rise in the na- 
tion’s food costs. To utter a pious 
hope isn’t enough; you must have 
a program, and convince a large 
part of the consumer public that it 
will work. 


. I have been amazed at how 
many news columnists, radio commen- 
tators, and well intentioned city people 
believe that the American Farm Bureau 
is an organization dominated by large 
commercial farmers who are antago- 
nistic to the interests of tenants and 
small farm operators. The city press 
more and more takes it for granted that 
this is true. 


. ... I asked for a spot check of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
the great Farm Bureau of this state 
. . . . Seven countries were picked be- 
cause they represented every geographi- 
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Choir from the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, directed by Chaplain H. F. Han- 


cal setion and every type of farming in 
the state — Winnebago, La Salle, 
Adams, Logan, Edgar, Effingham, and 
Randolph countries . . . . Of the com- 
bined membership of these seven coun- 
ties 43.2 per cent are tenants. For the 
entire state of Illinois, including all 
farmers, the percentage of tenants is 
43.1 per cent. . . . Not much support 
there for the contention that the Farm 
Bureau is not concerned with the inter- 
est of the tenant and the small farmer. 


. ... A large and important part of 
our city population is highly emotional 
on this subject, and more or less be- 
lieves that the Farm Bureau is on the 
other side of the fence. . . . This great 
organization cannot afford to hold a 
negative position; it must not only 
have a positive program for tenant 
purchase and rehabilitation, but it must 
also be able to sell the public on its 
sincerity and effectiveness. 


.... 1 find myself talking of reac- 
tion, a drop from present prices and re- 
turns, as if it is inevitable. One condi- 
tion that could do much to avert or 
temper it materially would be a sus- 
tained high rate of industrial employ- 
ment at good wages. And that brings 
me to Point No. 2. 


.... I repeat here tonight that the 
problem will be largely solved if in- 
dustry and labor will use their fac- 
tories and their hours as fully as the 
farmer have always done. The men and 
women on the American farms will fit 
comfortably into any national program 
of full production. 


..... All my life I have preached 
what you have preached, the whole- 


sen, sang during Sunday afternoon pro- 
gram of the Associated Women. 


some effect which a prosperous farm 
population has on factory employment 
and wages. Now I want to preach its 
corollary to this audience. I want to 
emphasize the effect which high wages 
and sustained industrial production 
have on farm income. The fact that 
our employable population is now 
working regularly, most of it at good 
wages, has been the principal factor in 
building up a high and mainly profit- 
able demand for the products of the 
farmer. 


The challenge that confronts 
leadership in this country as we 
approach the postwar period is to 
find a way to use our factories and 
our mafipower for the maximum 
production of peacetime goods . . . 
Our national economy must be ex- 
pansive, not restrictive. That con- 
dition cannot be had by striving 
for the highest possible return for 
the lowest possible output, as both 
business management and labor 
leadership have done too often in 


the past. 


.... I submit that this challenge to 
use our resources in peace as fully as 
we are now using them for war will 
become, after all, the nation’s economic 
problem No. 1. Work it out, and many 
of the difficulties of the farmer will 
tend to shrink and disappear. Of one 
thing we can be perfectly sure: Sooner 
or later the American people are go- 
ing to lose patience with an economy 
that can only function fully under the 
whip of a desperate war; which in 
peace tolerates unemployment and pov- 
erty in the midst of potential abun- 
dance.” 
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"Some Day This War Will End. THEN...” 
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of farm products has exceeded the rise 
in factory workers’ income that has 
taken place, or vice versa. A lot de- 
pends on the date at which you «start 
your comparison. 


Personally, I am convinced that 
a degree of improvement in farm 
prices over those prevailing in the 
pre-war years 1935-39 should have 
been permitted without assuming 
that the adjustment called for 
wage increases, Bear in mind that 
the rates of pay of factory workers 
for the period 1935-39 were the 
highest in history up to that time 
and 14 per cent above the level of 
1929. In contrast, farm prices were 
sull at depression levels and 27 per 
cent below 1929. 


The point IT want to make tonight, 
however, is that the general level of 


farm prices in 1943 has been high 
enough to yield a cash farm income 
between 19 and 20 billion dollars as 
against $.7 billions in 1939 and 11.3 


1929. 

... For 1910-14 the average net 
(not gress, not cash, but net) income 
is estimated at $3.6 billions, for 1935 
39 $4.7 billions, for 1941 $6.3 billions, 
for 1942 $9.5 and for 1943 
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In the interest of long-time farm 
welfare any further marked increase in 
the general level of farm prices is un- 
desirable. Unless their production costs 
materially increase, farmers for their 
own and general welfare should join 
wholeheartedly to hold their prices in 
check. For one thing, further increases 
would add to the danger of inflation in 
farm real estate prices that already 1s 
on the horizon. 


1 am talking about the general 
level of farm prices. Flexibility in 
adjustment between commodities 
is needed and is almost wholly 
lacking in the present OPA-WFA- 
Economic Stabilization setup. Some 
prices have ranged higher than 
necessary to get needed production 
and yield _ satisfactory returns: 
others are lower than they should 
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have been. The policy that attempt- 
ed to freeze old relationships in- 
side the farm price structure hasn't 
worked weil; nor will it. 


The best protection the consumer can 
have is an ample supply of essential 
foods. Some of the support price sub 
sidics have, in my opinion, contributed 


substantially to expand 


d- production. 
They ought to be continued, and simi 
lar moves should not be outlawed in 
the tuture if they become desirable. On 
the other hand. the impulsively and 
poorly planned ‘rollback’ subsidies on 
meat and butter were not intended to 
increase the food supply; they were 
aimed to bring about a slight statistical 
lowering of the cost-of-living index, 
but they were not well chosen from th« 
standpoint of wartime food manage 
ment 


Subsidies are not justified as an end 
ot themselves. A general subsidy ot 
consumer costs contradicts the basi 
principle of inflation control, which is 
that consumer buying power must be 
brought down by taxes and firm sav 
ings until it is in balance with the 
voods that are for sale. Neither are sub 
sidies the only alternative to runaway 
food prices. But a large part of the 
general public is being led to believe 
they are. The farm groups which are 
classified by the public in the present 
struggle as ‘opposed to subsidies’ have 
a real job on their hands. Consumers 
are worried: as you listen to the hys- 
terics of radio commentators and read 
the editorials. you understand why 


Organized agriculture, if it is to 
keep its hold on public conti- 
dence, must throw its weight posi- 
tively on the side of assuring them 
that in opposing broad, general 
subsidies you do not advocate, but 
on the other hand are determined 
to prevent, a general rise in the na- 
tion’s food costs. To utter a pious 
hope isn’t enough; you must have 
a program, and convince a large 
part of the consumer public that it 
will work. 
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many news columnists, radio commen 
tators, and well intentioned city peopl 
believe that the American Farm Bureau 
IS an Orvanization dominated by large 
commercial farmers who are antago- 
nistic to the interests of tenants and 
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the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
the great Farm Bureau of this state 
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Here is a complete protection prc 


Developed by farmers during the past 20 years to me 
of farmers, this comprehensive insurance service is tod 
thousands of Illinois farmers, their families, their far 
= sonal property. Country Life Insurance Company ha 
£200,000,000 of life insurance in force—lIllinois Agricu 
has more than 120 thousand auto, employers’ liabi 


Life Insurance 


1. Protection for the Family 
2. Mortgage Insurance 
3. Investment 


Accident Insurance 


I. Loss of Time 
2. Medical Expense Reimbursement 
3. Accidental Death 


General Property Insurance 
1. Fire Coverage on Buildings and Personal Property 
2. Wind 
3. Extended Coverage 
4. Growing Crop Hail 


Check the insurance coverages you are interested i 
the general agent at your Farm Bureau office or th 


FARM BUREAU INSU 


ust 20 years to meet the needs 
ance service is today protecting 
families, their farms and per- 
ance Company has more than 
ce—lIllinois Agricultural Mutual 
o, employers’ liability and 4-H 


nN program to meet your needs 


calf club policies in force and Farmers Mutual Reinsurance has 
$225,000,000 of fire, wind and extended coverage on its books and 
wrote $50,000,000 of growing crop hail insurance in 1943. These 
companies are your companies, owned, controlled and operated by 
the Farm Bureau members of Illinois, with one purpose in mind—to 
give you the best insurance service possible at the lowest net cost. 


Auto Insurance 
1. Collision 
2. Liability 
3. Property Damage 
4. Fire and Theft 
5. Medical Expense Reimbursement 


6. Cargo 


4-H Calf Club Insurance 


Farm Liability Insurance 


1. Employers’ Liability 
2. Premise and General Liability 


e interested in and for further details check with 
u office or the special agent in your community. 


NSURANCE SERVICE 


..."AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO" 


By O. D. Brissenden, Organization Director 


HE drive that put Farm Bureau mem- 

bership in Illinois over the 100,000 
mark at the IAA annual meeting is still 
going strong as evidenced from reports 
coming in from County Farm Bureau 
annual meetings. 

Here’s an example: when Moultrie 
county held its annual meeting Dec. 16, 
it had 799 members, or one short of its 
goal, so Tom Wright, COD, went out 
and got that 800th member. Moultrie, 
of course, was over its 100,000 goal at 
the time of the IAA annual meeting. 

DuPage county is shooting for a goal 
of 1200 members and at its annual meet- 
ing, Dec. 15, had only 12 more to go. 
Probably by the time this issue of the 
REcoRD is off the press that 1200-mark 
will be history. 

Kankakee County Farm Bureau at its 
annual meeting Dec. 11, presented a 
membership report that’s worth noting. 
Here are a few figures: in 1934 Kanka- 
kee had 300 Farm Bureau members with 
235 paid up, and in 1943, the member- 
ship was 1130 with 1098 paid. Inci- 
dentally, the Kankakee Farm Bureau dis- 
tributed an attractive annual report, 
utilizing the cover scheme of the organ- 
ization worker’s kit in the recent 100,000 
campaign. Inside pages of the cover, 
both front and back were occupied by an 
honor roll of the members’ boys and 
girls in the services, with special recogni- 
tion being given to those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice. 


Due to: limited space in the annual con- 
vention issue of the IAA ReEcorD some of 
the reports of outstanding individual ac- 
complishments in the 100,000 campaign were 
held over until this month. Even a 60-page 
issue devoted exclusively to these accom- 
plishments would be insufficient to tell all 
of the story, but here are a few highlights 
reported to the organization director's of- 
fice. 


Effingham county went over its quota 
in the campaign by three, and high men 
were Clarence Wilmeth with 12 new mem- 
bers, and Glen Percival with seven. A. C. 
Ziegler, COD, reports that in five sections 
of Lucas township in Effingham county 
every acre of land is covered by a Farm 
Bureau membership with the exception of 
one 80 acre farm. The tenant on this place 
has indicated he will join the Farm Bureau 
in the near future. 


In Macoupin county, Arthur Mansholt, 
signed 14 members by hirhself and helped to 
sign two more. Elmer Loehr signed 10 
members, and Herb Mieher signed eight 
new members and his township was the first 
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to go over its goal for the 100,000 cam- 
paign. 

In Ford county, E. B. Radliff, who is 
serving his first term as director, had nine 
new members to his credit in addition to 
some assists. F. W. Tieken, COD, says 
“Our membership committee men are more 
determined than ever to answer critics of 
farmers and their organization by building 
a stronger organization.” 


“Teamwork, persistence and seeing pros- 
pects put Grundy county over the 100,000 
quota. Directors, members and employees 
all did their part,’ says William L. Stein- 
beck, COD. High man was Director Adolph 
J. Burk, who alone signed eight new mem- 
bers. 


As an ex-soldier, this is what Harold 
Neal, Peoria county organization director, 
has to say about the 100,000 member goal 
attainment. “What 100,000 Farm Bureau 
members means to me! It means that when 


your sons and my buddies return to us, we 
will have proof that we did everything 
within our power to help them finish the 
big job over there as speedily as ‘possible. 


M. H. Austin, Whiteside COD, reports 
that a final checkup shows his county had 
9 members over its quota in the 100,000 
campaign. “Our total membership now 
Stands at 1741, which is 298 more than one 
year ago.” 


Here are some comments taken from the 
IAA annual meeting that are worth record- 
ing in the annals of organization history. 

W..H. Smith, Woodford county, pioneer 
Farm Bureau member, — “This is one of 
the happiest days of my life. I was one of 
the first Farm Bureau workers. I started in 
Lake county in 1919 helping to build the 
membership that this organization now has. 
So many things have been accomplished we 
never thought about at that time. I want 
to say that being here with this organiza- 
tion today makes me very, very happy. 


Every Farmer in This Township a Member! 


Every Berea township farmer a Morgan County Farm Bureau member. That's the 


record of these organization workers and new members. Standing, left to right: Harold 
Stewart. township chairman; Lester Martin, Farm Bureau director of township 16-9; 
Homer Butler, new member; Fred Hagen, township director; John Leahy, new member: 
Don Huston, 4-H club leader. Seated, left to right: Clarence Duncan, new member, and 
Albert Nall, a tireless worker for the Farm Bureau. 


VERY farmer in the township a 

Farm Bureau member! That's 
something of a record and it’s just 
what the folks in Berea township, Mor- 
gan county have accomplished. Mem- 
bers in the township have always felt 
that it could be accomplished and 
started out this fall with the spirit of 
‘Now Is The Time,” and a dream came 
true. 

When asked what formula was used, 
Don Huston, 4-H club leader and 
worker, replied, “When we explained 


what the Farm Bureau was doing and 
what it had accomplished for every 
‘farmer in the land — well they just 
said — ‘Sure I'll sign.’ ” 


The workers are pretty much agreed 
that information brings understanding, 
and understanding in this case creates 
a desire to help and be a part of a 
great movement. 


Township Chairman Harold (Bud) 
Stewart says, “Our quota now is, ‘Hold 
That Line.’” 
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‘W. S. Batson, Shelby county farm adviser, 


touches the mortgage to the flame, sym- 
bolizing final clearance of debt from the 
Producers Creamery of Champaign. 


Russell McKee, Marshall-Putnam county— 
“The whole thing reminds me of the old 
white house in which we live. We didn’t 
realize when we purchased our farm just 
how good the house was until we tore into 
it to change it a little. Just like our or- 
ganization, it was not all built at once. 
Whoever built it certainly had a sense of 
honesty and integrity to build it well... 
It has been added to as the needs of the 
household had demanded. This 8000 new 
members is the latest addition to our build- 
ing. Back of that is the responsibility of 
leadership and the fact that that leadership 
has found through the Farm Bureau the op- 
portunity and the urge to serve its many 
members. It is the concrete expression of 
almost a religious principle to be of service 
to our fellow men.” 


Leo Lybarger, Clay county—‘I like to 
look at this whole thing as a patch of hay 


JANUARY, 1944. 


Watching the ceremony are F. C. Fair- 
child, manager: O. P. Hamm, vice-presi- 
dent: A. Oliver Bower, president, and G. 
A. Lichtenwalter, secretary. 


mowed down. Let's rake it up. We have 
a big job to assimilate these new members. 
The building of community organizations 
should help us in this task.” 


“You have done a wonderful job. I see 
in the power of 100,000 farmers working 
together the possibility of a finer America 
and a better opportunity for our children,” 
said Otto Steffey, chairman of the organ- 
ization committee of the IAA board. 


That some day there would be a member- 
ship of 100,000 had long been the intention 
of leaders. When the total passed 90,000, 
during March of 1943, many began to talk 
seriously of an early attempt to reach 100,- 
000. It was clearly seen that such an 
achievement would be the best possible 
answer to all those who were bitterly de- 


nouncing Farm Bureau and its policies. 
Months before this, however, Tom Drum- 
mond, veteran Clark county COD, had writ- 
ten the IAA organization office saying that 
in the opinion of Clark county folks, the 
goal should be reached soon, and pledging 
that their county would, in the event of such 
a statewide effort, sign three times their 
new member quota! (They actually signed 
427 per cent!) 

Partly because of the suggestion made 
by Tom, and partly because of the general 
agreement among leaders in the state, it was 
decided to go “all out’ during 1943 and 
attempt to reach the goal before IAA annual 
meeting time. As a preparatory “buildup” 
step, an “On Toward 100,000 Campaign” 
was launched, in which county organization 
directors were asked to make personal ef- 
forts to reinstate and to sign as many new 
members as possible, so as to bring the at- 
tainment of the balance needed within prac- 
tical limits. The period of Aug. 15 to Sept. 
11 was set aside for this purpose. 

Tom Drummond, one of the instigators 
of the effort, proved his mettle by taking 
first place in that event. Other winners 
were Walter Specht, Clay county; John 
Pyle, Marion county; Frank Rathbun, Mer- 
cer county; J. Clint Miller, Winnebago 
county; L. R. Lee, Greene county; Verne 
Campbell, .Randolph county; and Gerald 
Spencer, Washington county. Drummond 
went on to sign his full new member quota 
during September and came back with 
more in the final push during the week of 
Nov. 8. 

Thus the ground was cleared for the 
major drive. July 31 membership had stood 
at 93,415. Quotas were set for each county 
which would bring a total of slightly over 
100,000, if made. Since this required an 
increase of 7% per cent for the state as a 
whole, each county was asked to increase 
its membership by that percentage. A 
“dream map” published in THE BUILDER 
was the means used of making county quotas 
vivid. 

First big thrill of the 100,000 campaign 
came when John Pyles and Walter Specht, 
COD’s of Marion and Clay counties, respec- 
tively, presented George Metzger notice that 
their quotas were attained, during the state 
leaders’ meeting in Springfield, on Sept. 10. 
Every leader present was impressed, “The 
job can’ be done: here are the early birds, 


both of them from counties which had suf-~ 


fered devastating floods and droughts 
through the year, yet they have made their 
quotas within a week.” 

These 100,000-quotas seemed extremely 
heavy. In some instances, in view of 
previous net gains made by counties, they 
seemed even unfair, but there was little if 
any quibbling. County leaders saw that 
there was a job to do. It was tackled in 
good spirit. Some counties found it im- 
possible to reach their goals but they gave 
their best. Seventy-one counties achieved 
or surpassed the figure set. District quotas 
were in all three cases exceeded. 


a 
This was a happy moment for Gardner 
Township Farm Bureau members as they 
dedicated their new community building 
recently. Seated about the table are Irwin 
Whitcomb, secretary-treasurer of the unit: 
Tom L. Spratt, unit president, and John 
Bumke, chairman of the building com- 
mittee. At extreme left are Wilfred Shaw, 
IAA milk marketing director, and Farm 
Adviser Edwin Bay. The service flag. 
Presented at the meeting, shows that 41 


members from the 130 families in the unit 
are in the armed services. 
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... AS FARMERS | 
FORWARD GO" 


By O. D. Brissenden, Organization Director 


HE drive that put Farm Bureau mer 
1 1 2 
bership in Illinois over the 100,00( 


mark at the IAA annual, meeting ts stil 


vyoing strong as evidenced from reports 
in from County Farm Burea 

innual meetings 
Here's an example when Moultrie 
ounty held its annual meeting Dec. 16 
it had 799 members, or one short of its 


voal, so Tom Wright, COD, went out 
ind got that SO0th member. Moultric, 
of course, was over its 100,000 goal at 
the time of the IAA annual meeting 

DuPage county ts shooting tor a goal 
of 1200 members and at its annual meet 
ing, Dec. 15, had only 12 more to go 
Probably by the time this issue of the 
RecorD is off the press that 1200-mark 
will be history 

Kankakee County Farm Bureau at its 
annual meeting De 
membership report that’s worth noting 
Here are a few figures: in 193-4 Kanka 
kee had 300 Farm Bureau members with 
»35 paid up, and in 19-43, the member- 
ship was 1130 with 1098 paid. Inc 
dentally, the Kankakee Farm Bureau dis 
( annual — report, 


i presented a 


tributed an attractive 
utilizing the cover scheme of the organ 
ization worker's kit in the recent 100,000 


campaign Inside pages of the cover, 


both front and back were occupied by an 
honor roll of the members’ boys and 
girls in the services, with special recogni 
tion being given to those who have madc 
the supreme sacrifice 


Due to limited space in the annual con 
vention issue of the TAA RECORD some ot 
the reports of outstanding individual ac 
complishments in the 100,000 campaign were 
held over until this month. Even a 60-page 
issue devoted exclusively to these accon 
plishments would be insufficient to tell all 
ff the story, but here are a few highlights 
reported to the organization director's of 
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Effingham county went over its quota 
in the campaign by three. and. high men 
were Clarence Wilmeth with 12 new men 
bers, and Glen Percival with s@ven. A. ¢ 
Ziegler, COD, reports that in five sections 
f Lucas township in’ Effingham county 
every acre of land is covered by a Fart 
Bureau membership with the exception ofe 
yne 80 acre’ farm. The tenant on this place 
has indicated he will join the Farm Burcau 
in the near future 


In Macoupin county, Arthur Mansholt, 
signed 14 members by himself and helped to 
sign two more Elmer Loehr signed 10 
nembers, and Herb Miet signed eight 
new me nbers and his township Was the first 
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M. H. Austin, Whiteside COD, reports 
that a final checkup shows his county had 


) members over its quota in the 100,000 

ampaign “Our total membership ow 

stands at 1741, which is 298 more than on 
ir ago 


Here are some comments taken from the 
IAA annual meeting that are worth record 
the annals of organization history 
W. H. Smith, Woodford county, proneer 
Farm Bureau member, - This is one of 
the happiest days of my life. I was one ot 
the first Farm Bureau workers, I started in 
Lake county in 1919 helping to build the 
membership that this organization now has 
So many things have been accomplished we 
never thought about at that time. I want 
that being here with this organiza 
tion today makes me very, very happy 
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Every Berea township farmer a Morgan County Farm Bureau member. That's the 
record of these organization workers and new members. Standing. left to right: Harold 
Stewart, township chairman: Lester Martin, Farm Bureau director of township 16-9; 
Homer Butler, new member; Fred Hagen, township director; John Leahy, new member; 
Don Huston, 4-H club leader. Seated, left to right: Clarence Duncan, new member, and 
Albert Nall, a tireless worker for the Farm Bureau. 


VERY farmer in the township a 

Farm Bureau member! That's 
something of a record and it's just 
what the folks in Berea township, Mor 
gan county have accomplished, Mem- 
bers in the township have always felt 
that it could be accomplished and 
started out this fall with the spirit of 
“Now Is The Time,” and a dream came 
true. 

When asked what formula was used, 
Don Huston, -i-H club leader and 
worker, replied, “When we explained 


what the Farm Bureau was doing and 
what it had accomplished for every 
farmer in the land — well they just 


said ‘Sure TIL sign’ ” 

The workers are pretty much agreed 
that information brings understanding, 
and understanding in this case creates 
a desire to help and be a part of ‘a 
great movement. 


Township Chairman Harold (Bud) 
Stewart says, ‘Our quota now is, ‘Hold 
That Line. ”’ 
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W. S. Batson, Shelby county farm adviser, 
touches the mortgage to the flame, sym- 
bolizing final clearance of debt from the 
Producers Creamery of Champaign. 


Russell McKee, Marshall-Putnam county 
The whole thing reminds me ot old 
white house in which we live We didn't 
realize when we purchased our farm = just 
how good the house was until we tore into 
it to change it a little Just like our or 
ganization, it was not all built at once 
Whoever built it certainly had a sense of 
honesty and integrity to build it well 
It has been added to as the needs of the 
household had demanded. This 8000 new 
members is the latest addition to our build 
Ing Back of that is the responsibility of 
leadership and the fact that that leadership 
has found through the Farm Bureau the op- 
portunity and the urge to serve its mam 
members. It is the concrete expression of 
almost a religious principle to be of service 
to our fellow men.” 


Leo Lybarger, Clay countw—''I like to 
look at this whole thing as a patch of hay 
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Watching the ceremony are F. C. Fair- 
child, manager; O. P. Hamm, vice-presi- 
dent: A. Oliver Bower, president, and G. 
A. Lichtenwalter, secretary. 
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there was a job to do. It was tackled is 
good spirit some Co s found it im 
possible to reach their goals but they gave 
their best Seventy-one counties achieved 
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were in all cases exceeded 
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This was a happy moment for Gardner 
Township Farm Bureau members as they 
dedicated their new community building 
recently. Seated about the table are Irwin 
Whitcomb, secretary-treasurer of the unit: 
Tom L. Spratt. unit president, and John 
Bumke. chairman of the building com- 
mittee. At extreme left are Wilfred Shaw. 
IAA milk marketing director, and Farm 
Adviser Edwin Bay. The service flag. 
Presented at the meeting, shows that 41 
members from the 130 families in the unit 
are in the armed services. 
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REVENTION of the rusting and corrosion 

of mechanical equipment is one of the 

we threats to the prosecution of the war 

th with our armed forces and on the home 
front. 

The farmer who suddenly remembers that 
he left his tractor plow in the field three 
months before with its shiny moldboards 
protected only by a coat of cylinder oil and 
returned to find it completely rusted could 
have saved all this trouble by using one of 
the new rust preventive compounds. This 
experience is not uncommon, because most 
any farmer you question will acknowledge 
that he has spent many hours scouring rusty 
fe bottoms with a soft brick or replacing 
roken machine parts that were weakened 
by rust. : 

The great need for a farm machinery 
rust preventive is revealed in surveys of the 
annual use of farm machinery in Iowa, 
Indiana, and Kentucky where it was found 
that the most important farm machines are 
only used from 9 to 15 days per year. Dur- 
ing the remaining eleven and one half 
months of the year, some of this machinery 
will stand outside several months between 
crops, some of it will be housed in open 
sheds and some of it will stand outside the 
entire year because of the lack of shed room 
or because the machinery is too large for 
housing. 

This new rust preventive weapon which 
increases the efficiency of farm machinery 
and labor by eliminating lost time and broken 


ROGT IN PEACE! 


Outdoor Farm Machinery Storage Now Safely 


Possible Due to New Rust Preventive Compound 


Spawned by War Experience 


(Reprinted by Courtesy Farm Implement News) 


By R. I. SHAWL 


University of Illinois ‘College of Agriculture 


equipment due to rust has just been released 
for retail sale the last few months by several 
of the large oil companies. These new rust 
preventive compounds are not paints but are 
usually petroleum greases or liquids to which 
chemicals have been added to prevent the 
rusting of bright or unpainted metal parts 
while not in use. These compounds are 
easily applied by brushing or sometimes by 
spraying and are readily removed with 
kerosene or any petroleum fuel when the 
machine is to be put into use again. 

Rust preventive compounds prevent the 
rusting of machinery ause they adhere 
firmly to the metal, which prevents their 
being washed off, and form a nonporous 
elastic film through which air and moisture 
cannot penetrate. These compounds will pre- 


Machinery being prepared for safe out- 
side storage with a rust preventive grease 
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which will give rust-free protection for a 
year or more. 


vent rusting when applied over wet surfaces 
because they absorb the small amount of 
moisture present. They also stop further 
rusting when applied over rusted surfaces 
and will loosen up rust already present. 

When using axle grease, transmission oil, 
or crankcase oils to prevent rusting of ma- 
chinery surfaces, the amount of protection 
against rust depends largely upon the viscos- 
ity and thickness of the coating. The reverse 
is true of rust preventive compounds, be- 
cause thin films of these compounds when 
properly applied will give protection for 
quite a long period. 


A good rustproof compound for farm 
machinery should meet the following require- 
ments: 


1. Provide a protective film over the metal 
surface that will not crack, peel, or slip 
under extreme ranges of temperature and long 
periods of exposure to the elements. 

2. Prevent rusting when applied to surfaces 
containing moisture and stop further rusting 
-when applied over rusted surfaces. 

3. Be easily applied by brushing or diluted 
for spraying. 

4. Contain some lubricating properties if it 
is to be used to prevent rusting in bearings 
or moving parts. 

5. Be easily removed preferably with pe- 
troleum fuels. 

6. Be easily removed from hands and cloth- 
ing. 

Tests run by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering at Urbana during the past 
year and a half have shown the superiority 
of the new rust preventive compounds in 
preventing the rusting of machinery as com- 
pared with the common farm oils and greases 
now used for this purpose. 


Results of Tests 


~ Two sets of tests were run under outside 
exposed conditions in which the rust pre- 
ventive samples were spplied to polished black 
metal strips 3 inches by 12 inches, and to 
plow bottoms, Fig. 1. Three inches of the 
top of each metal strip was left untreated 
as a check, and the lower 9 inches of each 
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- rusting to start within a few days. 


Fig. No. 1—Plow bottom used in test show- 

ing the vertical strips of rust preventatives. 

Sample 1, 11, 13, 14, and 17 have given 

perfect protection for 526 days. Samples 

that cracked or slipped allowed early 
rusting. 


strip was covered with, one of the various 
rust preventive materials being tested. The 
backs of the strips. were treated with the 
same materials except that the surface was 
thoroughly wet with water before the mate- 
rial was applied. A second test was made 
by painting vertical strips of the rust pre- 
ventive compounds on the front surfaces of 
plow pottoms. Twenty-eight of the thirty- 
six samples tested on the metal strips under 
outside, exposed .conditions were special rust 
preventive compounds; the other eight samples 
were crankcase oils, transmission oils, chassis 
lubes, water pump grease, and axle grease. 

_These tests were started in March 1942 
during a period of heavy rainfall, .which 
soon washed most -of the common oils and 
greases off the metal test strips, sine 

e 
following observations were made on the 
front or exposed sides of the metal test 
strips: 

Crankcase and transmission oil prevented 


rusting for seven to thirty days. 


Axle and pressure gun grease prevented 
rusting for thirty to ninety days. 

Five samples of rust preventive compounds 
prevented rusting for 360 days. 

One sample of rust preventive compound 
prevented rusting for 453 days. 

On the back or protected side of the metal 
strips twenty-two of the twenty-eight rust 
preventive compounds tested still show no 
rusting after 551 days. 

Observations made on the plow. bottoms, 
Fig. 1, showed that five of the same rust 
preventives which were tested on the metal 
strips were still giving perfect protection 
on the plow bottoms after 526 days of di- 
rect exposure. Quite a number of the rust 
preventive samples submitted for testing were 
not suitable for outside use. 

The following recommendations are made 
on the basis of this series of tests: 

1. That’ suitable types of grease rust pre- 
ventive compounds when brushed on metal 
surfaces will prevent their rusting from ten to 
twelve months or more on machinery stored 
outside and for an indefinite period on ma- 
chinery stored under cover. The same grease 
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which contains some lubricating properties 
can be applied to roller and bal? bearings 
with a grease gun where there is danger of 
trusting while machinery is in storage. 

2. That liquid rust preventives when sprayed 
or brushed on directly. exposed metal parts, 
will prevent rusting from three to six months 
on machinery standing outside, and for a year 
or more on the unexposed parts of machinery 
left outside or on_all parts of machinery 
stored under cover. 

Adding kerosene or one of the other dilu- 
ents mentioned to the grease will thin it 
down to a spray mixture. The small hand 
spray is suitable for very small areas, but 
for the inside of a combine or other large 
machines the bucket type of sprayer or the 
paint spray gun is more satisfactory. 

The use of a special rust preventive com- 
pound will stop the- tremendous losses in 
machinery rusting now taking place and will 
save many hours of farm labor spent in get- 
ting rusted machinery back into operating 
condition. 


4-H Member Killed In Action 


Word has been received of the death 
of a Menard county 4-H member who 
was killed in the South Pacific during 
the last part of October. The youth 
who gave his life for his country is 
James Ashton, a member of the Rock 
Creek 4-H club. He enlisted in the 
Navy on June 5, 1943, immediately 
after his 17th birthday. 

After completing his naval base 
training, he was assigned to his initial 
cruise in the Pacific. It was on this 
cruise that the enemy was met and 
James was critically wounded. He died 
on Oct. 26. 


NOTICE 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
Election of Delegates 

Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the months of Jan- 
uary and February, at the hour and 
place to be determined by the Board 
of Directors of each County Farm 
Bureau, the members in good stand- 
ing of such County Farm Bureau 
and who are also qualified voting 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, shall elect a delegate or 
delegates to represent such mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and vote on all matters before 
the next annual meeting, or any 
special meeting of the Association, 
including the election of officers and 
directors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the Association. 


During January, annual meetings 
will be held in Carroll, Champaign. 
Clark. DeWitt. Edgar, Fulton, 
Greene, Grundy, Iroquois, Kendall, 
Knox, McDonough, Mason. Mercer, 
Ogle, Rock Island, Sangamon, Win- 
nebago and Woodford counties. 

- During February, annual meetings 
will be held in Coles, DeKalb, Doug- 
las, Lake, McHenry. Monroe, Wayne. 
Whiteside and Will counties. 

PAUL E. MATHIAS, 
Corporate Secretary. 


December 20, 1943 


Ready to ‘Fight Rust 


Rust is the biggest enemy of 186 million dollars worth of implements and farm 


machinery on Illinois farms. 


Rust can be prevented and controlled. 


Blue Seal Anti-Rust offers the protection your farm machinery needs whether it 


is under roof or ‘in the shade of the old apple tree.” 


Here’s why: 


1. Blue Seal Anti-Rust gives a protective coating 


over metal surfaces. 
cracking, peeling, or slipping. 
treme hot or cold weather, and resists rain, snow, 
and sleet. 

. Blue Seal Anti-Rust can be-brushed over surfaces 
already wet and stops further rusting. 

. Blue Seal Anti-Rust is soft and smooth,. and 
can be applied. easily with a brush or with a 
spray if diluted. 

4. Blue Seal Anti-Rust may be removed easily with 


It adheres tightly without 
It holds in ex- 


gasoline or kerosene. 


Get a supply today. Available in 10 and 25 pound containers. For further in- 
formation call your Blue Seal Serviceman or contact your local service company office. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. Dearborn St., 


_ Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Prevention of the rusting and corrosion 
of mechanical equipment is one of the 
grave threats to the prosecution of the war 
both with our armed forces and on the home 
front. 

The farmer who suddenly remembers that 
he left his tractor plow in the feld three 
months before with its shiny moldboards 
protected only by a coat of cylinder oil and 
returned: to find it completely rusted could 
have saved all this trouble by using one of 
the new rust preventive compounds. This 
experience is not uncommon, because most 
any farmer you question will acknowledge 
that he has spent many hours scouring rusty 
plow bottoms with a soft brick or replacing 
broken machine parts that were weakened 
by rust. 

The great need for a farm machinery 
rust preventive is revealed in surveys of the 
annual use of farm machinery in Towa, 
Indiana, and Kentucky where it was found 
that the most important farm machines are 
only used from 9 to 15 days per year. Dur- 
ing the remaining eleven and one _ half 
months of the year, some of this machinery 
will stand outside several months between 
crops, some of it will be houged in open 
sheds and some of it will stand outside the 
entire year because of the lack of shed room 
or because the machinery is too large for 
housing. 

This new rust preventive weapon which 
increases the efficiency of farm machinery 
and labor by eliminating lost time and broken 
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RDGT IN PEACE! 


Outdoor Form Machinery Storage Now Safely 


Possible Due to New Rust Preventive Compound 


Spawned by War Experience 


(Reprinted by Courtesy Farm Implement News) 


By R. I. SHAWL 


University of Illinois College of Agriculture 


equipment due to rust has just been released 
for retail sale the last few months by several 
of the large oil companies. These new rust 
preventive compounds are not paints but are 
usually petroleum greases or liquids to which 
chemicals have been added to prevent the 
rusting of bright or unpainted metal parts 
while not in use. These compounds are 
easily applied by brushing or sometimes by 
spraying and are readily removed with 
kerosene or any petroleum fuel when the 


‘machine is to be put into use again. 


Rust preventive compounds prevent the 
rusting of machinery because they adhere 
firmly to the metal, which prevents their 
being washed off, and form a _ nonporous 
elastic film through which air and moisture 
cannot penetrate. These compounds will pre- 


Machinery being prepared for safe out- 
side storage with a rust preventive grease 
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which will give rust-free protection for a 
year or more. 


vent rusting when applied over wet surfaces 
because they absorb the small amount of 
moisture present. ‘They also stop further 
rusting when applied over rusted surfaces 
and will loosen up ‘rust already present. 

When using axle grease, transmission oil, 
or crankcase oils to prevent rusting of ma- 
chinery surfaces, the amount of protection 
against rust depends largely upon the viscos- 
ity and thickness of the coating. The reverse 
is true of rust preventive compounds, be- 
cause thin films of these compounds when 
properly applied will give protection for 
quite a long period. 


A good rustproof compound for farm 
machinery should meet the following require- 
ments: 


1. Provide a protective film over the metal 
surface that will mot crack, peel, or slip 
under extreme ranges of temperature and long 
periods of exposure to the elements. 


2. Prevent rusting when applied to surfaces 
containing moisture and stop further rusting 
when applied over rusted surfaces. 

3. Be easily applied by brushing or diluted 
for spraying. 

4. Contain some lubricating properties if it 
is to be used to prevent rusting in bearings 
or moving parts. 

5. Be easily removed preferably with pe- 
troleum fuels. 

6. Be easily removed from hands and cloth- 
ing. 

Tests run by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering at Urbana during the past 
year and a half have shown the superiority 
of the new rust preventive compounds in 
preventing the rusting of machinery as com- 
pared with the common farm oils and greases 
now used for this purpose. 


Results of Tests 


. Two sets of tests were run under outside 
exposed conditions in which the rust pre- 
ventive samples were applied to polished black 
metal strips 3 inches by 12 inches, and to 
plow bottoms, Fig. 1. Three inches of the 
top of each metal strip was left untreated 
as a check, and the lower 9 inches of each 
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Fig. No. 1—Plow bottom used in test show- 

ing the vertical strips of rust preventatives. 

Sample 1, 11, 13, 14, and 17 have given 

perfect protection for 526 days. Samples 

that cracked or slipped allowed early 
rusting. 


strip was covered with one of the various 
rust preventive materials being tested. The 
backs of the strips were treated with the 
same materials except that the surface was 
thoroughly wet with water before the mate- 
rial was applied. A second test was made 
by painting vertical strips of the rust  pre- 
ventive compounds on the front surfaces of 
plow pottoms. Twenty-eight of the thirty- 
six samples tested on the metal strips under 
outside, exposed conditions were special rust 
preventive compounds; the other eight samples 
were crankcase oils, transmission oils, chassis 
lubes, water pump grease, and axle grease. 

These tests were started in March 1942 
during a period of heavy rainfall, which 
soon washed most of the common oils and 
greases off the metal test strips, allowing 
rusting to start within a few days. The 
following observations were made on_ the 
front or exposed sides of the metal test 
strips: 

Crankcase and transmission oil prevented 
rusting for seven to thirty days. 

Axle and pressure gun grease prevented 
rusting for thirty to ninety days. 

Five samples of rust preventive compounds 
prevented rusting for 360 days. 

One sample of rust’ preventive compound 
prevented rusting for 453 days. 

On the back or protected side of the metal 
strips twenty-two of the twenty-eight rust 
preventive compounds tested still show no 
rusting after 551 days. 

Observations made on the plow bottoms, 
Fig. 1, showed that five of the same rust 
preventives which were tested on the metal 
strips were still giving perfect protection 
on the plow bottoms after 526 days of di- 
rect exposure. Quite a number of the rust 
preventive samples submitted for testing were 
not suitable for outside use. 

The following recommendations are made 
on the basis of this series of tests: 

1. That suitable types of grease rust pre- 
ventive compounds when brushed on metal 
surfaces will prevent their rusting from ten to 
twelve months or more on machinery stored 
outside and for an indefinite period on ma- 
chinery stored under cover. The same grease 
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which contains some lubricating properties 
can be applied to roller and ball bearings 
with a grease gun where there is danger of 
rusting while machinery is in storage. 

2. That liquid rust preventives when sprayed 
or brushed on directly exposed metal parts, 
will prevent rusting from three to six months 
on machinery standing outside, and for a year 
or more on the unexposed parts of machinery 
left outside or on all parts of machinery 
stored under cover. 

Adding kerosene or one of the other dilu- 
ents mentioned to the grease will thin it 
down to a spray mixture. The small hand 
spray is suitable for very small areas, but 
for the inside of a combine or other large 
machines the bucket type of sprayer or the 
paint spray gun is more satisfactory. 

The use of a special rust preventive com- 
pound will stop the tremendous losses in 
machinery rusting now taking place and will 
save many hours of farm labor spent in get- 
ting rusted “machinery back into operating 
condition 


4-H Member Killed In Action 


Word has been received of the death 
of a Menard county 4-H member who 
was killed in the South Pacific during 
the last part of October. The youth 
who gave his life for his country 1s 
James Ashton, a member of the Rock 
Creek 4-H club. He enlisted in the 
Navy on June 5, 1943, immediately 
after his 17th birthday. 

After completing his naval base 
training, he was assigned to his initial 
cruise in the Pacific. It was on this 
cruise .that the enemy was met and 
James was critically wounded. He died 
on Oct. 26. 


Blue Seal Anti-Rust offers the protection your farm 


NOTICE 


Illinois Agricultural Association 
Election of Delegates 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annua! meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the -months of Jan- 
uary and February, at the hour and 
place to be determined by the Board 
of Directors of each County Farm 
Bureau, the members in good stand- 
ing of such County Farm Bureau 
and who are also qualified voting 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, shall elect a delegate or 
delegates to represent such mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and vote on all matters before 
the next annual meeting, or any 
special meeting of the Association, 
including the election of officers and 
directors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the Association. 


During January, annual meetings 
will be held in Carroll, Champaign. 
Clark, DeWitt. Edgar. Fulton, 
Greene, Grundy, Iroquois, Kendall, 
Knox, McDonough, Mason, Mercer. 
Ogle, Rock Island, Sangamon, Win- 
nebago and Woodford counties. 


During February. annual meetings 
‘will be held in Coles, DeKalb, Doug- 
las, Lake, McHenry. Monroe, Wayne. 
Whiteside and Will counties. 
PAUL E. MATHIAS. 
Corporate Secretary. 


December 20, 1943 


Rust is the biggest enemy of 186 million dollars worth of implements and farn 


machinery on Illinois farms. Rust can be prevented and controlled 


it 


machinery needs whether 


is under roof or “in the shade of the old apple tree.” Here’s why 
1 1. Blue Seal Anti-Rust gives a protective coating 
i over metal surfaces. It adheres tightly without 
cracking, peeling, or slipping. It holds in ex- 
treme hot or cold weather, and resists rain, snow, 
and sleet. 
2. Blue Seal Anti-Rust can be brushed over surfaces 
already wet and stops further rusting 
3. Blue Seal Anti-Rust is soft and smooth, and 
“can be applied casily with a brush or with a 
spray if diluted. 
. 4. Blue Seal Anti-Rust may be removed easily with 


formation call your Blue Seal Serviceman 


ILLINOIS FAR 


| 608 S. Dearborn St., 
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Get a supply today. Available in 10 and 25 pound containers 


gasoline or kerosene. 


For further in- 


or contact your local service company office 
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LIVESTOCK LIQUIDATION? 


DEAN RUSK WARNS CORN-HOG RATIO MAY FORCE IT 


word of warning that there is real 

danger that liquidation of livestock 
might -very rapidly go too far if the 
delicate balance of price relationships 
becomes too unfavorable, and especially 
if such unfavorable relationships are 
maintained too long, was issued by 
Dean H. P. Rusk of the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture at the livestock confer- 

- ence of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation annual meeting. 

Dean Rusk sounded this note of 
caution as he concluded his discussion 
of the present livestock and feed sit- 
uation in which he covered the new 
ceiling price on corn, longtime hog- 
corn ratios and the general feed situ- 
ation. 

Referring to current hog-corn ratios, 
Dean Rusk said, “The new ceiling of 
$1.16 on corn, Chicago basis, and the cur- 
rent support price of $13.75 on hogs 
gives a hog-corn price ratio slightly above 
the long-time average,” Dean Rusk re- 

_ ported. “On the other hand,” he added, 
“this ratio will apply mainly to hogs 
now on hand. The bulk of next year’s 
pig crop will come to market after Oct. 
1, 1944, when the announced support 
price of $12.50 becomes effective. On 
the basis of this support price and $1.16 
corn, the hog-corn price ratio may be as 
low as 10.77 which is considerably be- 
low the 11.39 long-time average. 

“Farmers who continue maximum 
hog production under such conditions 


Edwin Bay, Sangamon county farm ad- 
viser, president of Illinois Association of 
Farm Advisers, center, chats with L. V. 
Toyne, Greeley, Colo., president of Na- 
tional Association of County Agricultural 
Agents, left, and W. H. Sill, Parkersburg. 
W. Va.. secretary, right. 
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would be gambling on wartime prices 
considerably above support prices. The 
more efficient producer would prob- 
ably find this a good gamble, especially 
if the ceiling on hogs is not lowered.” 

Earlier in his speech, Dean Rusk re- 
ported that “many farmers believe that 
hog prices will advance, probably to 
the ceiling, after the heavy runs are 
over and before another hog crop is 
finished. However, the large number of 
‘sows coming to market, and reports 
from many heavy hog-producing areas 
indicate that growers are responding to 
appeals for a reduction in numbers.” 


Dean Rusk also asserted that if “we 
could be assured that the present ceil- 
ings on hogs will not be lowered we 
would probably get a better distribu- 
tion of marketings and be less likely to 
discourage efficient producers who 
should stay in the business.” 


Dean Rusk pointed out that with the 
hog ceiling now at $14.75, it is only $1 
above the present market floor of $13.- 
75. This is entirely too narrow a 
spread, he said, since the normal sea- 
‘sonal spread is about 20 per cent. Such 
a normal spread with a $13.75 floor 
would mean the spread should be $2.75 
instead of $1. 


“If we had a $2.75 spread we would 
have pulled more of these hogs into 
market earlier,” he said, “instead of let- 
ting them come in at the end of the 
season. 


“The price floor under the market 
is to be $12.50 after Oct. 1, 1944. Now 
if they leave the ceiling where it is, 
($14.75) they would have about the 
usual spread in Price, encouraging 
better distribution of marketing next 
fall.” 


Some reduction in the livestock num- 
bers is imperative because the total 
feed supply is limited, Dean Rusk ex- 
plained. He pointed out that price rela- 
tionships established by government 
agencies encourage a very rapid ex- 
pansion of livestock numbers. Rela- 
tively low corn price ceilings have pre- 
vented the normal swing in the hog- 
corn price ratio and have encouraged 
an overexpansion in hog production. 


“I presume it may be just as logical 
to argue that the support price of hogs 
has been too high as it is to contend 
that the ceiling price of corn is too low. 
The support price of hogs was placed 


Dean H. P. Rusk 


higher than at least one state war board 
recommended. In view of this support 
price commitment, the only honorable 
way to readjust the hog-corn ratio was 
to allow corn prices to rise,” Dean 
Rusk declared. 


Current attempts to encourage the: 


production of milk by payment of sub- 
sidies will tend to make a more favor- 
able net income showing for the dairy 
farmer if he can get the feed,” he said. 
“But so long as price relationships en- 
courage the farmers in the areas that 
normally produce surplus grain to feed 
it to other classes of livestock rather 
than sell at ceiling prices, payment of 
subsidies to the dairy farmer will not 
help him to get the feed. Increases in 
the price of corn and in returns for 
products are both needed to put dairy- 
men in a more favorable competitive 
position with producers of hogs and 
other classes of livestock.” 


A poll of the cattle feeders, lamb 
feeders and hog producers present at 
the livestock conference was taken to 
find out their intentions for 1944 for 
producing meat animals. This poll rep- 
resented a cross section of the entire 
United States. Here are the results of 
the poll: ; 


Cattle Hog Lamb 
Feeders Producers Feeders 
Increase Over 
1943 1 8 4 
Same as 43 18 29 5 
Less Than '43 48 53 12 


It was the general opinion of the en- 
tire group that the livestock committee 
of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation should become more effective and 
active in 1944, and that the committee 
should serve as a_ clearing house, 
through which the livestock producers’ 
problems could be solved and- coordi- 
nated for the livestock producers of the 
entire country. . 
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Horticultural Groups 
Hold Annual Session 


HERE was a general note of opti- 

mism at the Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting Dec. 13 to 
15 in St. Louis as growers seemed to be 
fairly well satisfied with the general 
prices of fruits and vegetables. 

Along with this note of optimism, 
however, there was also some appre- 
hension because of numerous problems 
of the fruit growers which are not yet 
solved. Everyone realized that labor 
would be difficult to get next year. 
There also is developing an extremely 
serious package shortage and the out- 
look for transportation is far from 
good. Ceiling prices now in effect are 
causing some concern especially be- 
cause there is no provision for financial 
reward to the grower who puts up a 
fine pack. 

The State Horticultural Society meet- 
ing this year was really a central states’ 
horticultural conference as the state 
Horticultural Societies of Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, @klahoma and 
Tennessee held their state society meet- 
ings in connection with it. Also the 
American Pomological Society held its 
annual meeting jointly with the state 
groups. 

Perhaps the highlight of the con- 
vention was the talk by F. A. Motz, 
a marketing specialist, USDA, 
who discussed “The National and In- 
ternational Fruit Situation.” 

One point emphasized by Motz was: 

South America may be potentially 
a -good customer, but we must remem- 
ber that at present only about 10 per 
cent of her population is financially 
able to buy fruit. 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
C. C. Chapelle, tax consultant, Illinois 
Agricultural Auditing Association, who 
discussed figuring federal income tax 
returns for orchards, and Ben Kilgore, 
assistant to the president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, who gave 
the main address at the banquet, Dec. 
14, and at which A. O. Eckert, IAA 
director, and president of the Illinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange, presided. 

All directors of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange, with the exception 
of Nelson Cummins, who is serving in 
the U.S. Navy, attended the meeting 
and held their monthly board meeting 
in connection with it. 

New officers of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society are as follows: 
president, Hugh Hale, Carmi; first vice- 
president, Frank Penstone, Pittsfield; 
second vice-president, Dave Perrine, 
Centralia; secretary, C. C. Mast, Quin- 
cy, and treasurer, L. M. Smith, Ozark. 
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Soil 
Improvement 


By John A. Spencer. 


Fertilizers sold in Illinois during the first 
six months of 1943 increased 33% over the 
same period in 1942, according to the agron- 
omy department of the University of Illi- 
nois, which reports a sale of more than 
77,000 tons. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
mixed goods sold was covered by 15 analy- 
ses or combinations. In single unit mate- 
rials, nearly 60 per cent was in the 18 and 
20 per cent superphosphates. The reduction 
in numbers of different combinations is due 
in large part to governmental orders but 


‘this change is regarded favorably by both 


fertilizer manufacturers and college agron- 
omists. Fewer combinations increase factory 
efficiency and reduce confusion among pur- 
chasers, with no loss in effectiveness on 
crops. 


A limestone property at Cordova in Rock 
Island county has been purchased by oper- 
ators of the Milan quarry, This change is 
expected to result in considerably increased 
output for the Cordova area as the Milan 
operators produced and sold nearly 100,000 
tons of agricultural limestone from the 
Milan plant in 1942. 


Another limestone quarry change in west- 
ern Illinois is from a site immediately west 
of Morrison in Whiteside county to the 
Frank Norrish place, north of town.  In- 
creased crushing capacity and output is 
being planned by the operator. 


There are also rumors of two additional 
quarries starting in Whiteside county for the 
production of agricultural limestone, which 
would tend to indicate more adequate supply 
even with one “mortality’’ or loss of quarry 
at the point near Ideal. Whiteside county 
in 1942 used 44,000 tons of limestone. 


No farmer should pay the so-called “sales 
tax” on agricultural limestone, since it was 


tH 


Charter member Thurman McCoy signs 
his neighbor, Andrew Meyer, as the 1000th 
member in the Jo Daviess County Farm 
Bureau. .The county went over the 1000th 
mark by eight in the 100,000 member cam- 
paign for the state. 


defined as a “fertilizer back in 1942. This 
Retailers’ Occupation Tax Act rule No. 33 


States, “Fertilizer . . . . means a commodity - 
which contains one or more substances to 
increase the available plant food content of 
the soil and which becomes a part of the 
products grown therein . . . . Persons who 
sell fertilizer to purchasers who are regular- 
ly engaged in the business of producing 
agricultural products for sale are considered 
to be making sales for purposes of resale 
beeause in such cases the fertilizer becomes 
a part of products which are subsequently 
sold.” Believe it or not, four different lime- 
stone producers were found recently by this 
department to be charging this tax. (Do not 
confuse this, however, with the present and 
valid 3% transportation tax — Federal). 


According to newspaper comment, many 
current farm sale values are reflecting the 
known improved producing ability of soil 
that has been “limed, phosphated, and 
clovered.” 


The War Food Administration urges 
farmers who are planning to use commercial 
fertilizer next spring to apply now and ac- 
cept delivery during the winter months. This 
is important and essential if fertilizer mixers 
are to meet farmers’ needs. 


A recent letter from Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator, to quarry operators 
emphasizes the importance of agricultural 
limestone for increased crop and food pro- 
duction and points out their classification 
under the war manpower act. 


A. E. Richardson, manager of Illinois Ag- 

ricultural Mutual, gives George Thiem. 

Chicago Daily News farm editor, an in- 
terview during IAA annual meeting. 


W. H. Smith, Woodford county. who 
started in Farm Bureau membership work 
in Lake county in 1919, chats with Farm 
Adviser L. E. McKenzie, Edgar county. 
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LIVESTOCK LIQUIDATION? 


DEAN RUSK WARNS CORN-HOG RATIO MAY FORCE IT 


Ave of warning that there is real 
danger that liquidation of livestock 
might very rapidly go too far if the 
delicate balance of price relationships 
becomes too unfavorable. and especially 
if such unfavorable relationships are 
maintained too long, was issued — by 
Dean H. P. Rusk of the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture at the livestock confer- 
ence of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation annual meeting. 

Dean Rusk sounded this note of 
caution as he concluded his discussion 
of the present livestock and feed sit 
uation in which he covered the new 
ceiling price on corn, longtime hog- 
corn ratios and the general feed situ 
ation. 

Referring to current hog-corn ratios, 
Dean Rusk said, ‘The new ceiling of 
$1.16 on corn, Chicago basis, and the cur- 
rent support price of $13.75 on hogs 
gives a hog-corn price ratio slightly above 
the long-time average.’ Dean Rusk re- 
ported. “On the other hand,” he added. 
“this ratio will apply mainly to hogs 
now on hand. The bulk of next year’s 
pig crop will come to market after Oct 
1, 1944, when the announced support 
price of $12.50 becomes effective. On 
the basis of this support price and $1.16 
corn, the hog-corn price ratio may be as 
low as 10.77 which is considerably be 
low the 11.39 long-time average 

“Farmers who maximum 
conditions 


continue 


hog production under such 


Edwin Bay. Sangamon county farm ad- 
viser, president of Illinois Association of 
Farm Advisers, center, chats with L. V. 
Toyne, Greeley, Colo., president of Na- 
tional Association of County Agricultural 
Agents, left, and W. H. Sill, Parkersburg. 
W. Va.. secretary, right. 
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would be gambling on wartime prices 
considerably above support prices. The 
more efficient producer would prob- 
ably find this a good gamble, especially 
if the ceiling on hogs is not lowered.” 

Earlier in his speech, Dean Rusk re- 
ported that “many farmers believe that 
hog prices will advance, probably to 
the ceiling, after the heavy are 
over and before another hog crop is 
finished. However. the large number of 
market, and reports 
from-.many heavy hog-producing areas 
indicate that growers are responding to 
appeals for a reduction in numbers.” 


runs 


sows coming to 


Dean Rusk also asserted that if ‘we 
could be assured that the present ceil- 
ings on hogs will not be lowered we 

Id probably g better distribu- 
would probably get a better distribu 
tion of marketings and be less likely to 
discourage efficient, producers who 
should stay in the business.” 


Dean Rusk pointed out that with the 
hog ceiling now at $14.75, it is only $1 
above the present market floor of $13.- 
75. This is entirely too narrow a 
spread, he said, since the normal sea- 
sonal spread is about 20 per cent. Such 
1 normal spread with a $13.75 floor 
would mean the spread should be $2.75 
instead of $1 


“If we had a $2.75 spread we would 
have pulled more of these hogs into 
market earlier.’ he said, “instead of let- 


ting them come in at the end of the 


season 
“The price floor under the market 
is to be $12.50 after Oct. 1, 1944. Now 


if they leave the ceiling where it is, 
($14.75) they would have about the 
usual spread in encouraging 
better distribution of marketing next 
fall 


price. 


Some reduction in the livestock num- 
bers is imperative because the total 
feed supply is limited, Dean Rusk ex 
plained. He pointed out that price rela- 
tionships established by government 
agencies encourage a very rapid evx- 
livestock numbers. Rela- 
tively low corn price ceilings have pre 
vented the normal swing in the hog- 
corn price ratio and have encouraged 
an overexpansion in hog production. 


pansion of 


I presume it may be just as logical 
to argue that the support price of hogs 
has been too high as it is to contend 
that the ceiling price of corn is too low. 
The support price of hogs was placed 


Dean H. P. Rusk 


higher than at least one state war board 
recommended. In view. of this support 
price commitment. the only honorable 
way to readjust the hog-corn ratio was 
to allow corn prices to rise,” Dean 
Rusk declared. 


Current attempts to encourage the 
production of milk by payment of sub- 
sidies will tend to make a more favor- 
able net income showing for the dairy 
farmer if he can get the feed,” he said. 
“Buttso long as price relationships en- 
courage the farmers in the areas that 
normally produce surplus grain to feed 
it to other classes of livestock rather 
than sell at ceiling prices, payment of 
subsidies to the dairy farmer will not 
help him to get the feed. Increases in 
the price of corn and in returns for 
products are both needed to put dairy- 
men in a more favorable competitive 
position with producers of hogs and 
other classes of livestock.” 


A poll of the cattle feeders, lamb 
feeders and hog producers present at 
the livestock conference was taken to 
find out their intentions for 1944 for 
producing meat animals. This poll rep- 
resented a section of the entire 
United States. Here are the results of 
the poll: 


Cross 


Cattle Hog Lamb 
Feeders Producers Feeders 
Increase Over 
1943 1 8 4 
Same as 43 18 29 5 
Less Than °43 18 53 12 


It was the general opinion of the en 
tire group that the livestock committee 
of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation should become more effective and 
active in 194-4. and that the committee 
should serve as a clearing house. 
through which the livestock prodncers’ 
problems could be solved and _ coordi- 
nated for the livestock producers of the 
entire country. 
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Horticultural Groups 
Hold Annual Session 


HERE was a general note of opti- 

mism at the Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting Dec. 13 to 
15 in St. Louis as growers secmed to be 
fairly well satisfied with the general 
prices of fruits and vegetables. 

Along with this note of optimism, 
however, there was also some appre- 
hension because of numerous problems 
of the fruit growers which are not yet 
solved. Everyone realized that labor 
would be difficult to get next year. 
There also is developing an extremely 
serious package shortage and the out- 
look for transportation is far from 
good. Ceiling prices now in effect are 
causing some concern especially be- 
cause there is no provision for financial 
reward to the grower who puts up a 
fine pack. 

The State Horticultural Society meet- 
ing this year was really a central states’ 
horticultural conference as the state 
Horticultural Societies of Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma and 
Tennessee held their state society meet- 
ings in connection with it. Also the 
American Pomological Society held its 
annual meeting jointly with the state 
groups. 

Perhaps the highlight of the con- 
vention was the talk by F. A. Motz, 
principal marketing specialist, USDA, 
who discussed “The National and In- 
ternational Fruit Situation.” 


One point emphasized by Motz was: 
South America may be potentially 


a good customer, but we must remem- 
ber that at present only about 10 per 
cent of her population is financially 
able to buy fruit. 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
C. C. Chapelle, tax consultant, Illinois 
Agricultural Auditing Association, who 
discussed figuring federal income tax 
returns for orchards, and Ben Kilgore, 
assistant to the president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, who gave 
the main address at the banquet, Dec. 
14, and at which A. O. Eckert, IAA 
director, and president of the Illinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange, presided. 

All directors of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange, with the exception 
of Nelson Cummins, who is serving in 
the U.S. Navy, attended the meeting 
and held their monthly board meeting 
in connection with it. 

New officers of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society are as follows: 
president, Hugh Hale, Carmi; first vice- 
president, Frank Penstone, Pittsfield; 
second vice-president, Dave Perrine, 
Centralia; secretary, C. C. Mast, Quin- 
cy, and treasurer, L. M. Smith, Ozark. 
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Soil 


Improvement 


Fertilizers sold in Ilinois during the tirst 
six months of 1943 increased 330 over the 
same period in 1942, according to the agron 
omy department of the University of Ih 
nois, which reports a sale of more than 
77,000 tons. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
mixed goods sold was covered by 15 analy- 
In single unit mate- 


ses or combinations. 
rials, nearly 60 per cent was in the 18 and 
20 per cent superphosphates. The reduction 
in numbers of different combinations 1s duc 
in large part to governmental orders but 
this change is regarded favorably by both 
fertilizer manufacturers and college agron 
omists. Fewer combinations increase factory 
efficiency and reduce confusron among pur- 
chasers, with no loss in effectiveness on 
crops. 


A limestone property at Cordova in Rock 
Island county has been purchased by oper 
ators of the Milan quarry. This change. is 
expected to result in considerably increased 
output for the Cordova area as the Milan 
operators produced and sold nearly 100,000 
tons of agricultural limestone from the 
Milan plant in 1942 


Another limestone quarry change in west- 
ern Illinois is from a site immediately west 
of Morrison in Whiteside county to” the 
Frank Norrish place, north of town In 
creased crushing capacity and output ts 
being planned by the operator. 


There are also rumors of two additional 
quarries starting in Whiteside county for the 
production of agricultural limestone, which 
would tend to indicate more adequate supply 
even with one “mortality” or loss of quarry 
at the point near Ideal. Whiteside county 
in 1942 used 44,000 tons of limestone 


No farmer should pay the so-called ‘‘sales 
tax” on agricultural limestone, since it was 


Charter member Thurman McCoy signs 
his neighbor, Andrew Meyer, as the 1000th 
member in the Jo Daviess County Farm 
Bureau. .The county went over the 1000th 
mark by eight in the 100,000 member cam- 
paign for the state. 


dened as a ‘fertilizer’ back in 1942. This 
Retailers’ Occupation Tax Act rule No. 33 
states, ‘Fertilizer means a commodity 


yre_ substances to 


which contains one or 
increase the available plant food content of 
the soil and which becomes a part of the 
products grown therein Persons who 
sell fertilizer to purchasers who are regular- 


1T 


ly engaged in the business of 


ricultural products for sale are « 


ng sales f 


mM Cases 


su 
f products «wt 
chieve it or ne 


st producers were foun mn 
department to be charging this tax. (D 
contuse this, however, with the present vd 
valid 347 transportation tax Federal) 
According to newspaper comment, many 
current farm sale values are flecting 
known improved ‘producing of 1 
t “has f n limed, phosp 1, n 


clovered 


The War Food 


Administration urges 


farmers who are plat commercial 
fertilizer next spring to apply now and a 

cept delivery during the winter months. This 
is important and essential if fertilizer mixets 


ire to meet farmers Needs 


A recent letter from Marvin Jones, Wars 
Food Admu pera 
emphasizes tl 
limestone for 


luction and po 


1 
heir classification 


A. E. Richardson, manager of Illinois Ag- 

ricultural Mutual, gives George Thiem. 

Chicago Daily News farm editor, an in- 
terview during IAA annual meeting. 


W. H. Smith, Woodford 
started in Farm Bureau membership work 
in Lake county in 1919, chats with Farm 
Adviser L. E. McKenzie. Edgar county. 


county, who 
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Three Illinois youth named national 4-H 
champions at recent Club Congress are 
left to right, Calvin C. Meyer, Will county, 
dairy: Glenn Eisenbrandt, Will. electrifica- 
tion, and Wallace Deeke, Cook, 4-H victory 
garden. Next in line are Leslie M. Parker, 


chairman at luncheon given for Illinois 
delegation by Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Ruth Jacques, Peoria, Girls’ 4-H 
luncheon speaker, and Ray Thompson, 
Kendall, boys’ representative. 


By Frank Gougler- 


Producers’ Creamery of Olney is planning 
to increase its outstanding capital stock so 
that additional facilities can be added for 
handling increased volume of milk. During 
November, 1943, 41.2% more butter was 
manufactured than the same month last year. 
This increase is due largely to increased 
volume of milk received, rather than cream. 

It appears that in this area there is a 
general trend on the part of producers to 
sell milk in preference to cream. . This 
condition at the present time is being aug- 
mented because of the fact.that the federal 
subsidy for milk is 35¢ per 100 pounds to 
the producer and only 4c per pound butter- 
fat for cream sold. 

The expansion program provides for re- 
placing the present small roller dryer with 
one double its capacity. A larger roller 
makes it necessary to provide more boiler 
capacity, as well as additional receiving and 
storage milk equipment. 


Producers’ Creamery of Carlinville, Dec. 
4, held its sixth annual meeting with the 
. largest attendance in history. Rev. A. R. 
Grummon, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Springfield, discussed “We Can 
Build for A Permanent Peace.” 

Patronage dividends amounting to $10,000 
were distributed at the close of the meeting 
and a like amount was added to surplus. 
Manager Gourley reported that the Cream- 
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ery at the time of the meeting was serving 
400 milk producers and 800 cream partons. 
Harold Enns, president of Illinois Psoducers’ 
Creameries, attended the meeting and 
brought greetings from the state association 
and the other nine associated companies. 


Farmers Creamery Company of Blooming- 
ton held its annual meeting Nov. 13 with 
four hundred patrons in attendance. Man- 
ager Fairchild reported the Creamery manu- 
factured 1,250,757 pounds of butter during 
the year. President Harold Enns reported, 
“that the two financial highlights of the year 
were the fact that the Creamery was able 
to pay a patronage dividend of 2c per pound 
to patrons and that the mortgage indebted- 
ness on the new building was reduced from 
$44,700 to $10,200.11.” 


Producers Creamery of Champaign held 


its annual meeting Nov. 9. This plant is- 


also managed by Forrest Fairchild. High- 
lights accomplished at this creamery were 
the liquidation of the creamery’s mortgage 
and the payment of two year’s dividends on 
company stock. 


Producers’ Creamery of Carbondale made 
slightly less butter than a year ago, but net 
profits were much greater, being more than 
$12,000. At the present time, volume has 
increased 10.11% over last year. New im- 
provements are being completéd which will 
provide additional cooler space for storing 
as much as three cars of butter and addi- 
tional refrigeration equipment is being 
added to take care of the expanded cooler 
room. 


In his annual report, Manager Cliff Hup- 
pert of Producers’ Creamery of Moline 
showed that during the year just closed 383,- 
236 pounds of butter and 210,752 pounds of 
cheese were produced. The cheese output 
represented 44.24% of total milk receipts. 

Fieldman Kenneth Shields reported to the 
annual meeting that during the year cream- 
ery trucks traveled 160,171 miles and that 
truck maintenance costs were 2c per pound 


butterfat hauled over a year earlier. He 
said, “Our trucks are old and costly to op- 
erate.” 


Producers’ Creamery of Mt. Sterling 
chalked up its best year in history. The 
new venture of investing about $30,000 ad- 
ditional capital so that powdered milk could 
be processed proved profitable. The year’s 
Operation resulted in a net profit of $15,- 
775.69. Present volume shows a slight gain 
over a year ago, but it is expected that more 
milk will be received during 1944 than 
1943. 


Union County Farm Bureau at its annual 
meeting Dec. 10, discussed the promotion of 
a cooperative locker plant. Local leaders 
are of the opinion that Anna and surround- 
ing territory will support a 500 to 700 
locker plant. An organization is being 
projected to sell $30,000 worth of stock to 
finance the project. 


Monday, Dec. 13, Farm Adviser L. E. 
McKinzie of Edgar county called a meeting 
of local Farm and Home Bureau leaders to 
discuss the subject of a locker plant to be 
located in Paris. The group voted to under- 
take the project. This makes the 15th unit 
to undertake such a project since material 
has been made available for building locker 
plants. Several old plants are being ex- 
panded. 


Mortgage Burning Ceremony: Manager 
Ellis Kugler of the Champaign and Rantoul 
Cooperative Locker Plants reported to his 
patrons recently that the last of the in- 
debtedness on both of these plants has been 
paid. A mortgage burning ceremony will be 
held some time in the future. 

The Champaign plant has 910 lockers 
and the Rantoul plant 415 lockers — all 
rented. Sufficient funds have been raised 
and the necessary lockers have been rented 
to meet federal requirements for a 300 lock- 
er plant at Fisher. Dan P. Zehr is Chair- 


man of the Fisher Unit. 

A fourth unit is now being promoted at 
Sidney, Champaign county. Manager Kug- 
ler is satisfied that in a short time the lead- 
ers in this rural community will sell the nec- 
essary stock and rent the required number of 
lockers. 


E. E. Houghtby. Shabbona, who retired 

from the board of directors of the IAA at 

the 29th Annual Meeting. He was not a 
candidate for re-election. 
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| Reread YOUTH 


As the RECORD goes to press, Illinois 
Rural Youth have purchased $58,479.20 in 
War Bonds in its campaign to reach $75,- 
000, or the cost of a pursuit ship. With 
one-third of the reports yet to be received 
from county groups, the goal should be 
reached by the deadline of Jan. 1, 1944. 


Rural Youthers holding Christmas parties 
during December remembered the boys in 
service by sending them greeting cards. 
Other county groups turned the proceeds 
from their parties into presents or checks 
for orphanages and others send gifts to men 
of the armed services who were facing bleak 
holidays in the hospitals. 


McLean County Rural Youth built up a 
Christmas fund at their December party in- 
stead of having a gift exchange and the pro- 
ceeds were sent to the hospital at Rantoul 
for wounded service men. About 60 mem- 
bers and guests were present at the party, 
reports Violet Wiekert, president. 


Mason county’s Christmas party resulted 
in a number of gifts being collected for the 
needy children of the county. Other news 
from this county brings the announcement 
of the marriage of Jane Stone and Harvey 
Rutledge on Nov. 24. Harvey was past 
president of the Mason county group. The 
young couple plans to make their home on 
a farm in the southern part of Mason coun- 


ty. 


Bureau county had a gift exchange at its 
party with the gifts being donated to the 
local orphanage, reports Herman Pierson, 
president. 


Edgar county Rural Youthers had a 
Christmas party Dec. 15 with a gift ex- 
change and pot luck supper attended by 35 
members. They sent holiday greeting cards 
to the boys in service with the monthly 
oo reports Thelma Sturgeon, presi- 
ent. 


Some 145 persons attended Tazewell’s 
ninth annual banquet in Tremont Dec. 11. 
Visitors were welcomed from Macon, Ma- 
son, DeWitt, Fulton, McLean, Woodford, 
and Peoria counties, reports Franklin Allen, 
president. 


Wayne County Rural Youth remembered 
the boys in service with holiday greetings. 
As the RECORD goes to press this Rural 
Youth group was scheduled to hold its 
first big banquet. The date was Dec. 23. 


Richland county’s annual meeting is set 
for Jan. 13, reports Lester Sterchi, president. 
Attendance at the Dec. 9th meeting was 45 
with a party and gift grab bag. They closed 
the program with Christmas songs and the 
Christmas Bible story. 


Macoupin county had a pie and pound 
social Dec. 1, and made $26.80. Members 
are planning a Christmas dance for the 
holidays, says Lucille Denby, president. 


Versa Lee Bradley, Gallatin County Rural 
Youth secretary, writes, “Our president, 
Wilson Rister, is in the Army and our 
Rural Youth program is temporarily dis- 
continued.” 
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scounty: Lawrence 


New Rural Youth state committee, first 


row, left to right, Harold Toepke, McLean 
Herbert, Christian: 
Margaret Sharp, Woodford: Franklin Allen. 
Tazewell: Lester Sterchi, Richland. Second 


row, alternates, Don Bowton, Peoria: 
Theron Summers, Edwards; Evelyn Mire. 
McLean: Harold Teeple, Kane, and Clifford 
Betzold, Montgomery. 


Lyle Given is the new Rural Youth 
president in McHenry county. 


Nearly 1,700,000 farm boys and girls 
were participating in the wartime 4-H club 
program on July 1, according to estimates 
by state agricultural extension services. 


president of Madison County Farm Bu- 
reau, at IAA annual meeting in Chicago. 


Effingham County Farm 
Youth Killed in Action 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bierman, Ef- 
fingham County Farm Bureau family, 
received word in 
October of the 
death of their son, 
Pvt. Ralph B. Bier- 
man, who was 
killed in action in 
the North African 
territory. 

Ralph was in- 
ducted into the U. 
S. Army on May 
12, 1942 and a few 
months later was 
assigned to an overseas contingent. Be- 
fore he entered the Army he helped 
his father on the farm. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bierman have another son, Harry, who 
is serving his country in the South 
Pacific war zone. 


‘This is a copy of the 
citation received by Illi- 
nois Rural Youth from 
the United States Treas- 
ury Department for the 


campaign was launched 

for the last three months 

of the year to buy 

enough Bonds to equal 

the cost of a pursuit 
ship. 
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Three Illinois youth named national 4-H 
champions at recent Club Congress are 
left to right, Calvin C. Meyer, Will county, 
dairy: Glenn Eisenbrandt, Will, electrifica- 
tion, and Wallace Deeke, Cook, 4-H victory 
garden. Next in line are Leslie M. Parker, 


chairman at luncheon given for Illinois 
delegation by Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Ruth Jacques, Peoria, Girls’ 4-H 
luncheon speaker, and Ray Thompson, 
Kendall, boys’ representative. 


By Frank Gougler 


Producers’ Creamery of Olney is planning 
to increase its outstanding ‘capital stock so 
that additional facilities can be added for 
handling increased volume of milk. During 
November, 1943, 41.2% more butter was 
manufactured than the same month last year 
This increase is due largely to increased 
volume of milk received, rather than cream 

It appears that in this area there is a 
general trend on the part of producers to 
sell milk in preference to cream This 
condition at the present time is being aug- 
mented because of the fact that the federal 
subsidy for milk is 35c per 100 po6unds to 
the producer and only 4c per pound butter- 
fat for cream sold. 

The expansion program provides for re- 
placing the present small roller dryer with 
one double its capacity. A larger roller 
makes it necessary to provide more boiler 
capacity, as well as additional receiving and 
storage milk equipment 

Producers’ Creamery of Carlinville, Dec. 
4, held its sixth annual meeting with the 
largest attendance in history. Rev. A. R 
Grummon, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Springfield, discussed “We Can 
Build for A Permanent Peace.” 

Patronage dividends amounting to $10,000 
were distributed at the close of the meeting 
and a like amount was added to surplus 
Manager Gourley reported that the Cream- 
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ery at the time of the meeting was serving 
400 milk producers and 800 cream partons. 
Harold Enns, president of Illinois Producers’ 
Creameries, attended the meeting and 
brought greetings from the state association 
and the other nine associated companies. 

Farmers Creamery Company of Blooming- 
ton held its annual meeting Nov. 13 with 
four hundred patrons in attendance. Man- 
ager Fairchild reported the Creamery manu- 
factured 1,250,757 pounds of butter during 
the year. President Harold Enns reported, 
“that the two financial highlights of the year 
were the fact that the Creamery was able 
to pay a patronage dividend of 2c per pound 
to patrons and that the mortgage indebted- 
ness on the new building was reduced from 
$44,700 to $10,200.11.” 

Producers Creamery of Champaign held 
its annual meeting Nov. 9. This plant is 
also managed by Forrest Fairchild. High- 
lights accomplished at this creamery were 
the liquidation of the creamery’s mortgage 
and the payment of two year’s dividends on 
company stock. 


Producers’ Creamery of Carbondale made 
slightly less butter than a year ago, but net 
profits were much greater, being more than 
$12,000. At the present time, volume has 
increased 10.11% over last year. New im- 
provements are being completed which will 
provide additional cooler space for storing 


_as much as three cars of butter and addi- 


tional refrigeration equipment is being 
added to take care of the expanded cooler 
room, 

In his annual report, Manager Cliff Hup- 
pert of Producers’ Creamery of Moline 
showed that during the year just closed 383,- 
236 pounds of butter and 210,752 pounds of 
cheese were produced. The cheese output 
represented 44.24% of total milk, receipts. 

Fieldman Kenneth Shields reported to the 
annual meeting that during the year cream- 
ery trucks traveled 160,171 miles and that 
truck maintenance costs were 2c per pound 


butterfat hauled over a year earlier. He 
said, “Our trucks are old and costly to op- 
erate.” : 


Producers’ Creamery of Mt. Sterling 
chalked up its best year in history. The 
new venture of investing about $30,000 ad- 
ditional capital so that powdered milk could 
be processed proved profitable. The year’s 
operation resulted in a net profit of $15,- 
775.69. Present volume shows a slight gain 
over a year ago, but it is expected that more 
milk will be received during 1944 than 
1943. 


Union County Farm Bureau at its annual 
meeting Dec. 10, discussed the promotion of 
a cooperative locker plant. Local leaders 
are of the opinion that Anna and surround- 
ing territory will support a 500 to 700 
locker plant. An organization is being 
projected to sell $30,000 worth of stock to 
finance the project. 


Monday, Dec. 13, Farm Adviser L. E. 
McKinzie of Edgar county called a meeting 
of local Farm and Home Bureau leaders to 
discuss the subject of a locker plant to be 
located in Paris. The group voted to under- 
take the project. This makes the 15th unit 
to undertake such a project since material 
has been made available for building locker 
plants. Several old plants are being ex- 
panded. 


Mortgage Burning Ceremony: Manager 
Ellis Kugler of the Champaign and Rantoul 
Cooperative Locker Plants reported to his 
patrons recently that the last of the in- 
debtedness on both of these plants has been 
paid. A mortgage burning ceremony will be 
held some time in the future. 

The Champaign plant has 910 lockers 
and the Rantoul plant 415 lockers — all 
rented. Sufficient funds have been raised 
and the necessary lockers have been rented 


to meet federal requirements for a 300 lock- * 


er plant at Fisher. Dan P. Zehr is Chair- 


man of the Fisher Unit. 

A fourth unit is now being promoted at 
Sidney, Champaign county. Manager Kug- 
ler is satisfied that in a short time the lead- 
ers in this rural community will sell the nec- 
essary stock and rent the required number of 
lockers. 


E. E. Houghtby, Shabbona, who retired 

from the board of directors of the IAA at 

the 29th Annual Meeting. He was not a 
candidate for re-election. 
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Rurad YOUTH 


As the RECORD goes to press, Illinois 
Rural Youth have purchased $58,479.20 in 
War Bonds in its campaign to reach $75,- 
000, or the cost of a pursuit ship. With 
one-third of the reports yet to be received 
from county groups, the goal should be 
reached by the deadline of Jan. 1, 1944. 

Rural Youthers holding Christmas parties 
during December remembered the boys in 
service by sending them greeting cards. 
Other county groups turned the proceeds 
from their parties into presents or checks 
for orphanages and others send gifts to men 
of the armed services who were facing bleak 
holidays in the hospitals. 


McLean County Rural Youth built up a 
Christmas fund at their December party in- 
stead of having a gift exchange and the pro- 
ceeds were sent to the hospital at Rantoul 
for wounded service men. About 60 mem- 
bers and guests were present at the party, 
reports Violet Wiekert, president. 


Mason county’s Christmas party resulted 
in a number of gifts being collected for the 
needy children of the county. Other news 
from this county brings the announcement 
of the marriage of Jane Stone and Harvey 
Rutledge on Nov. 24. Harvey was past 
president of the Mason county group. The 
young couple plans to make their home on 
a farm in the southern part of Mason coun- 
ty. 

Bureau county had a gift exchange at its 
party with the gifts being donated to the 
local orphanage, reports Herman Pierson, 
president. 


Edgar county Rural Youthers had a 
Christmas party Dec. 15 with a gift ex- 
change and pot luck supper attended by 35 
members. They sent holiday greeting cards 
to the boys in service with the monthly 
news-letter, reports Thelma Sturgeon, presi- 
dent. 


Some 145 persons attended Tazewell’s 
ninth annual banquet in Tremont Dec. 11. 
Visitors were welcomed from Macon, Ma- 
son, DeWitt, Fulton, McLean, Woodford, 
and Peoria counties, reports Franklin Allen, 
president. 


Wayne County Rural Youth remembered 
the boys in service with holiday greetings. 
As the RECORD goes to press this Rural 
Youth group was scheduled to hold its 
first big banquet. The date was Dec. 23. 

Richland county’s annual meeting is set 
for Jan. 13, reports Lester Sterchi, president. 
Attendance at the Dec. 9th meeting was 45 
with a party and gift grab bag. _ They closed 
the program with Christmas songs and the 
Christmas Bible story. 


Macoupin county had a pie and pound 
social Dec. 1, and made $26.80. Members 
are planning a Christmas dance for the 
holidays, says-Lucille Denby, president. 


Versa Lee Bradley, Gallatin County Rural 
Youth secretary, writes, “Our president, 
Wilson Rister, is im the Army and our 
Rural Youth program is temporarily dis- 
continued.” 
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New Rural Youth state committee, first 
row, left to right. Harold Toepke, McLean 
county: Lawrence Herbert, Christian: 
Margaret Sharp, Woodford: Franklin Allen, 
Tazewell; Lester Sterchi, Richland. Second 


row, alternates, Don Bowton, Peoria: 
Theron Summers, Edwards; Evelyn Mire. 
McLean: Harold Teeple, Kane, and Clifford 
Betzold, Montgomery. 


Lyle Given is the new Rural Youth 
president in McHenry county. 


Nearly 1,700,000 farm boys and girls 
were participating in the wartime 4-H club 
Program on July 1, according to estimates 
by state agricultural extension services. 


Charles W. Vieth. seaman second class, 
greets his father, William F. Vieth, former 
president of Madison County Farm Bu- 
reau, at IAA annual meeting in Chicago. 


Effingham County Farm 
Youth Killed in Action 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bierman, Ef- 
fingham County Farm Bureau family, 
received word in 
October of the 
death of their son, 
Pvt. Ralph B. Bier 
man, who was 
killed in action in 
the North African 
territory. 

Ralph was in 
ducted into the U. 
S. Army on May 
12, 1942 and a few 
months later was 
assigned to an overseas contingent. Be- 
fore he entered the Army he helped 
his father on the farm. Mr. and Mrs 
Bierman have another son, Harry, who 
is serving his country in the South 
Pacific war zone. 


This is a copy of the 
citation received by Illi- 
nois Rural Youth from 
the United States Treas- 
ury Department for the 
Bonds for Bombers cam- 
paign conducted in 1943. 
Enough Bonds to equal 
the cost of a medium 
Bomber were purchased has 
by September 30, at 

which time a_ second 

campaign was launched 

for the last three months 
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NEW HORIZONS 


DISCUSSED BY ASSOCIATED WOMEN OF AFBE- 


ZiT ET us plan to take our share of re- 
L sponsibility in this speeded up, 
changed, contracted world in which 

we must live.” 

Thus did Mrs. Elsie D. Mies, Urbana, 
Champaign county, president of the As- 
sociated Women of the American Farm 
Bufeau Federation, in her annual ad- 
dress focus attention on the convention 
theme of “New Horizons’ as women 
from 43 states and Puerto Rico gathered 
for a two-day meeting, Dec. 5 and 6, in 
Chicago. 

“We'll agree,” Mrs. Mies said, “first 
of all that we are wives and mothers 
— interested in the welfare of our 
families, in what we shall eat and how 
much money we can have to buy the 
food and comforts that our family needs. 
Then our interests must extend around 
the world because what goes on the 
world affects our food, our comforts and 
our pocketbooks. To accomplish all 
these adjustments which we can glimpse 
on the horizon, let us utilize the op- 
portunities of organization to help us.” 

Mrs. Mies further pointed out that 
“with our husbands, we must take on 
interest in civic! affairs — taking ad- 
vantage of the privilege of voting which 
men of the country gave us after the 
other war. If we are negligent of study in 


Officers and directors of the Associated 
Women of the AFBF, left to right, are Mrs. 
Charles W. Sewell, administrative director: 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Iowa, director, Mid- 
west region; Mrs. Florence Bovett, Nevada, 
director, Western region: Mrs. Paul Palmer, 


becoming informed and do not indi- 
vidually arrive at our decisions, then we 
have been given a privilege which we 
did not deserve.” 

This emphasis on the responsibility 
of women in shaping the affairs of com- 
munity, state, and nation was reflected 
by other speakers. Mrs. W. D. Mc- 
Leod, Jackson, Tenn., winner of southern 
region speaking contest for women, said 
she believed that “one problem facing 
the American family is that of adjusting 
itself to changing conditions both within 
and without the home so as to make 
available ‘the richest possible life for all 
its nembfrs.” 


Said R. B. Corbett, new secretary of the 
American“Farm Bureau Federation, ““The 
key to post-Wwar period maintenance is 
the keeping of normalcy in farm homes.” 


In their convention resolutions, the 
Associated Women declared that “‘a 
woman with children at home can render 
the greatest contribution to her nation 
by making the care of her family and 
home her primary responsibility.” 

Strengthening of the rural church was 
cited as the responsibility of rural women, 
and it was also recommended that farm 
women study their local school problems 
to the end that state and national legisla- 
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Missouri, secretary; Mrs. Elsie D. Mies, Il- 
linois, ‘president: Mrs. R. C. F. Weagly. 
Maryland, vice-president; Mrs. D. W. Bond, 
Tennessee, director, Southern region, and 
Miss Elizabeth MacDonald, New York, di- 
rector, Northeastern region. 
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Sister Elizabeth Kenny 


tion may be supported for maintaining 
and extending a more effective school 
system. These stalwart institutions of 
community life, together with neighbor- 
hood meetings, were cited as means of 
making better citizens of adults and 
youths, The foundation of good citizen- 
ship, and the primary means for thwart- 
ing juvenile delinquency, however, lies 
in the home, the resolutions stated. 

The Associated Women also went on 
record as favoring ‘‘an intensive attack 
on the problems of better medical care 
for all groups, particularly in rural 
areas.” The resolution on health read in 
part, “In general we favor action on this 
problem by the voluntary organization of 
cooperative. health and hospital associ- 
ations, which have already proved their 
value. . . We are opposed to legislation 
designed to provide compulsory medical 
care and hospitalization. We recommend 
full cooperation of rural with our es- 
tablished health units and existing health 
programs, including immunization, clin- 
ics, preventive medicine, nutrition courses 
and home nursing.” 


In looking to the job of food produc- 
tion in 1944, the Associated Women de- 
clared, ‘In order to accomplish maximum 
production of food in the coming sea- 
son it will be necessary to employ urban 
youth and women in many localities. 
Farm women may well promote health- 
ful living arrangements, recreational op- 
portunities and working conditions for 
these co-workers from town and city. 
Such a program can well constitute a long 
step in the direction of improved public 
relations through mutual understanding.” 


On winning the peace, an adopted 
resolution warned, “If we are to achieve 
a just and durable peace, we shall have 
to make sacrifices for it as we have had 
to make sacrifices in war. . .We urge 
that women be represented in all phases 
of policy making for post-war planning 
and readjustment, both foreign and 
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domestic. As the mothers who send 
their sons to war; as citizens who bear 
their full share of the burden of the 
conflict; as guardians of family and fire- 
side; we believe that women should at 
long last be given a voice at the peace 
table.” 

Among the highlights of the ninth 
annual convention of the Associated 
Women was the program and vesper 
services Sunday afternoon featured by 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
choir and addresses by Rev. C. H. New- 
ham, pastor of the Covenant Methodist 
Church, Evanston, and W. C. Coffey, 
president of the University of Minne- 
sota and recipient of the Farm Bureau 
Distinguished Service Award in 1942. 

Monday night’s audience enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, famed Australian nurse, tell of 
long years of work with those who had 
been stricken with infantile paralysis. 
She told the story of successful treatment 
of the disease among the bush families 
of Australia and how she came to this 
country and explained her methods to the 
leading medical men of America. At 
first she was rebuffed, but as_ patients 
under her care regained use of their 
crippled bodies, her contribution to man- 
kind became recognized. As Sister Kenny 
brought this great message to her listen- 
ers, none could help but feel the imprint 
of a truly great personality. 


Handicraft Day Popular 


With Stark Home Bureau 


Stark County Home Bureau held a 
most successful “handicraft day’ early 
in December with—an attendance of 
some 80 interested women, reports 
Mrs: Anna H. Robertson, new home 

, adviser. The major 
event was textile 
painting and other 
projects including 
stippling, making 
hot-mats, wood- 
burning and _ uses 
for feed sacks 
which have been 
bleached. Since the 
meeting, several 
units have ordered 
sets of textile paints for use within 
their groups. 

Mrs. Robertson reports that this was 
the most popular meeting she has held 
since coming to the county in the last 
of October. A graduate of the U. of 
I. College of Agriculture home eco- 
nomics department, Mrs. Robertson has 
had experience as a teacher and office 
worker with the superintendent of 
schools in Wayne county. 
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Clara R. Brian Honored 


Miss Clara R. Brian, McLean county home 
adviser for 24 years,’ received from Mrs. 
Spencer Ewing, county past president, a 
pin symbolizing life membership in the 


Associated Country Women of the World. 


ern 


Mrs. Floyd Thomas. president of the Mc- 
Lean Home Bureau, left. and Mrs. Merie 
Norris, second vice-president, participate 
in ceremony. 


(Pantagraph Photo» 


M. OR ‘Shots Adviser P. ast 24 Years 


Miss Clara R. Brian, home adviser 
for 24 of the 25 years that McLean 
County Home Bureau has been or- 
ganized, was recently honored with a 
presentation of a life membership in 
:the Associated Country Women of the 
World. : 

The membership came as a gift from 


the McLean County Home Bureau in- 


recognition of Miss Brian’s service to 
the rural women of the county. 

Each life member of the international 
organization is given a page in a per- 
manent book, especially designed and 
beautifully bound, which is kept in 
London. On this page is recorded the 
story of the work and accomplishments 
of the life member. 

Mrs. Spencer Ewing, past president 
of the McLean County Home Bureau, 
and the Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion, made the presentation. In<re- 
sponse, Miss Brian said, “The honor be- 
longs to the members throughout the 
county as much as to me, for without 
them it would be impossible for me or 
any one person to achieve very much. 

Miss Brian was graduated from II- 
linois Wesleyan University in 1915, 
and went to the University of Kan- 
sas, where she was head of the home 
economics department until 1918. She 
then returned to McLean county to aid 
in a program of food conservation 
which led to the organization of the 


county Home Bureau. She was named 
its first adviser. : 
Miss Brian left the county in 1926 


to study at the University of Minne- 


“sota, and when she concluded her work 


she was asked to return to McLean: 
county as her successor had resigned be- 
cause of illness. Miss Brian has the 
longest continuous record of service 
for any home adviser in the United 
States. She has served as president of 
the Illinois Home \Advisers Association 
and of the National Association of 
Home Demonstration Agents. 


What The Mocibins Sug 


Illinois Agricultural, Association Rec- 
ord: 

Enjoy reading the RecorD and the 
news therein. Can't describe the area 
we are in but we are doing all right. 
Have received letters from Ted _Sham- 
baugh, Oakley, Ill, and Alfred E. 
“Ack” Bodman, Bement, Ill. Both ex- 
pressed the tremendous \ efforts the 
farmers are putting forth in helping 
win this war. We in the service ap- 
preciate these efforts and they cer- 
tainly refute any attempts to belittle 
the efforts of the farmers. They speak 
of 16 to 24:hours per day in sowing 
and harvesting time. 


Major Edward A. Crumm 
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NEW HORIZONS 


DISCUSSED BY ASSOCIATED WOMEN OF AFBF 


14 ET us plan to take our share of re 
sponsibility in. this speeded up, 
changed, contracted world in which 

we must live.” 


Thus did Mrs. Elsie D. Mies, Urbana. 
( hampaign county, president of the As 
sociated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in her annual ad- 
dress attention the convention 
"New Horizons” as women 
13 states and Puerto Rico gathered 
Dec. 5 and 6, in 


focus on 
theme of 
from 
for a two-day meeting, 
¢ hicago 

“We'll agree,’ 
of ‘all that we are 
interested in 


Mrs. Mites said, ‘first 

wives and mothers 
the welfare of 
families, in what shall eat and how 
much money can have to buy the 
food and comforts that our family needs 


Out 
we 
we 


Then our interests must extend around 
the world because what goes on_ the 
world affects our food, our comforts and 


our pocketbooks. To accomplish all 
these adjustments which we can glimpse 
on the horizon, let utilize the 
portunities of organization to help us.” gy 

Mrs. Mies further pointed ‘out that 
“with our husbands, must take on 
interest in affairs taking ad 
vantage of the privilege of voting which 
men of the country gave after the 
other war. If we are negltgent of study in 


us Op 


we 


CIVIC 
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Officers and directors of the Associated 
Women of the AFBF, left to right, are Mis 
Charles W. Sewell, administrative director: 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Iowa, director, Mid- 
west region; Mrs. Florence Bovett, Nevada, 
director, Western region: Mrs. Paul Palmer. 


becoming informed and do not  indi- 


vidually arrive at our decisions, then we 
have given a privilege which 


did not des serve. 


been we 

This emphasis on the responsibility 
of women in shaping the affairs of com- 
munity, state, and nation was reflected 
by. other speakers Mrs. W. D. Me- 
I. eon: “winner of southern 
region speaking contest for. women, said 
she that “one problem facing 
the American, family is that of adjusting 
itself to changing conditions both within 
and home to make 
available the richest posstble life for all 


Leod, Tenn., 


believed 


without the sO as 


its members.”’ 


Said R. B. Corbett, new secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, “The 
key war period maintenance 1s 
the keeping of normalcy in farm‘ homes.” 


to post- 


In their convention resolutions, the 
Associated Women declared that ‘a 
woman with chifdren at home can render 


the greatest contribution to her nation 
by making the care of her, family and 


home her primary responsibility.” 


Strengthening of the rural church was 
cited as the responsibility of rural women, 
also recommended that farm 
women study their local school problems 
to the end that state and national legisla- 


and it was 


Missouri, 
linois, president: Mrs. R. C. F. Weagly. 
Maryland, vice-president; Mrs. D. W. Bond, 
Tennessee, director, Southern region, and 
Miss Elizabeth MacDonald, New York, di- 
rector, Northeastern region. 
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secretary; Mrs. Elsie D. Mies, Il- . 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny 


tion may _be supported for mamntaiping 


and extendjng a more effective school 
system. These stalwart institutions, of 
comniunity life, together with neighbor- 
hood meetings, were cited~as means of 
making better citizens of adults and 
youths. The foundation of good citizen- 
ship, and the primary means for thwart-. 
ing juvenile delinquency, however, 
in the_home, the resolutions * stated. 

The 


record as 


lies 


Assoc 


-d Women also went on 
favoring™\gn. intensive attack’ 
on the problems of bettec_medical care 
for all groups, particularly. in rural 
areas.””, The resolution’ on: health’ readin 
part, “In general we favor action on this 
problem by the voluntary organization ot 
cooperative health and_ hospital ‘associ- 
ations, which have already proved..their 
value. We are opposed to legislation 
designed to provide compulsory Medical 
care and hospitalization. We reéommend, . 
full cooperation of rural with our ¢s- 


tablished health units and existing shealth rs 


programs, « including immunization, 
ICS, preventive medicine, autrition, curses 
and home’ nursing. ; 


In looking to the job=of- food rods 
tion in 1944, the Associated Women de- 
clared, “In order to acéomplish 1 maximum 
production of food 4n the coming sei- 
son it will be necessary tOs employ urban 
youth and women “In emany localities. 
Farm women may well promote health- 
ful living arangements, recreational p- 
portunities and wotking conditions for 
these cosworkers frém town-)and city. 
Such a. program can Well constitute a lorig 
step in the directiqa “of ‘improved’ pubtic 
relations thrgugh mutual understanding.’ 


On winning the peace, an adopted 
resolution warned, ‘‘If we ate:to achieve 
a just and durable peace, we shall “have 
to make sacrifices for itas we tiave had 
to make sacrifices in- War... "We urge 
that women be represented yn all’ phases 
of policy making for post-war planning 
and readjistment,. both foreign and 
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ie 
doméstic. . As the mothers 
their sons to war; as citizens who bear 
their full share of the burden of the 
conflict; as guardians of family and _fire- 
side; we belicve that women should at 
long last bé given a voice at the peace 
table.” 

Among the highlights of the ninth 
annual convention of the Associated 
Women was the program and vesper 
services Sunday afternoon featured by 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
choir and addresses by Rev. C. H. New 
ham, pastor of the Covenant Methodist 
Church, Evanston, and W. C. Coffey, 
president of the ‘University of Minne 
sota and recipient -of the Farm Bureau 
Distinguished Service Award ja 1942. 

Monday night's audience €njoyed the 
privilege of hearing Sister, Elizabeth 
Kenny, famed, Australian nurse, tell of 
long years of work with those who. had 
been stricken “with ‘infantile paralysis. 
She told the stery of successful treatment. 
of «the disease among the bush ‘families 
of Auctralia and how she came to this 
country and explathed her methods to the 
leading \ medical men of America. «At 
first she\ was rebuffed, but “as patients 


who’ send 


under her care. regdined use of. their- 


crippled bodies, her contribution to man- 
kind became recognized. As Sister Kenny 
brought this greatwmessage to her listen- 
ers:none could help but feel the imprint 
of a truly great personality. 


Handicraft Day Popular is 
‘With Stark Home Bureau 


Stark County Home Bureau held a 
most successfu] “handicraft day” early 
in. December -with>an attendance ‘of 
some 80° interested — women, . reports 
Mrs.. Anna H.; Robertson;-"ew home 
4 adviser. The major 
event textile 
. painting and. other 
projects. . including 
stippling, .m a king 
“hot-mats, 
burning and uses 
for feed sacks 
which have been 
bleached. Since -the 
meeting, | several 
units: have ordered 
sets. of textile _paints for use within 
their groups. 

Mrs, Robertson reports that thiswas 
the most popular meeting she has-held 
since coming to the county in the last 
of October. A’ graduate of the U. of 
I. College of Agriculture Home eco- 
nomics department, Mrs. Robertson has 
had experience as a teacHer and office 
worker’ with the superintendent of 
schools in Wayne county. 


Was 
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wood... 


Clara R. Brian Honore 


Miss Clara R. Brian, McLean county home 
adviser for 24 years.’ received from Mrs. 
Spentér Ewing, ‘county past president, a 
pin ‘symbolizing life membership in the 
Associated Country Women of the World. 


Mrs. Floyd Thomas, president of the Mc- 
Lean Home Bureau, left. and Mrs. Merie 
Norris, second vice-president. participate 


in ceremony. 
(Pantagraph Photo 


11). aa Gee = Home: Adviser Past 24 Years 


Miss’ Clara. Re Brian, home adviser 
fer 24° of . the: 25. years that McLean 
County Home: Bureau: has .been or- 


ganized, was recently honored with a 
presentation of a life mé¢émbership. in 
the Associated Country Women of the 
World? | 

The membershif came asa gift from 
the’ McLean Co@nty Home Bureau in 
recognition of Miss Brian's service to 
the rural women of' the county. 


Fach life member of the international 
organization fs. given a page in a per 
manent book, especially. designed and 
beautifully bound? which is kept in 
London. On this page is recorded the 
stoty of the work and accomplishments 
of the life member. ; 

Mrs.. Spencer Ewing, past president 
of. the McLean County Home Bureéau 
and the Illinois Home Bureau Federa 
tion, made the In re 
sponse, Miss Brian said, “The honor be 
longs to the, members throughout t 
county as much as to me, 
them it would be impossible for me or 
any one person to achieve very much 


presentation 


for without 


Miss Brian was graduated from II- 
linois Wesleyan University in 1915, 
and went to the University of Kan 
sas, where she was head of the home 
economics department until 1918. She 
then returned to McLean county to aid 
ina program of food conservation 
which led to the organization of the 


county Home Bureau. She was nam 

its first adviser. 
Miss Brian left 

to study’ at the 


sota. and when she concluded her work 


the-county in 192¢ 
University of 


she was asked to return to McLeaa 
county as her successor had resigned be 
ause of illness Miss Brian has the 
longest continuous. record of service 
for any +home adviser in. the United 
States She has served: as president ot 
the Illinois Home Advisers Asso t1or 
ind of the National Associatio 
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4-H YOUNG FOLKS DOING JOB OF ADULTS 


HEY call them 4-H club boys and 
T girls, but the records revealed at the 

22nd National 4-H Club Congress 
showed that many are doing a man or 
woman's job on the home front in food 
production and conservation. 

Illinois had four national champions 
to its credit at the Congress, three boys 
and one girl. They were: Calvin Meyer, 
18, Peotone, Will county, national 
dairy champion; Wallace Deeke,. 18, 
Arlington Heights, Cook county, na- 
tional victory gardener champion; 
Glenn Eisenbrandt, 18, Lockport, Will 
county, national rural electrification 
champion, and Esther Elaine Finley, 19, 
Bridgeport, Lawrence county, national 
champion in 4-H girls’ record contest. 
All were 1943 state champions. 

Here are thumbnail sketches on the 
champions: Meyer, son of Clarence S. 
Meyer, spent eight years in club work, 
during which he handled 62 dairy ani- 
mals. He now has a herd of 12 cows. 
Five of his cows produced 59,980 

unds of milk, et had an average 
Butter-fat production of 430 pounds. His 
dairy animals are valued at $4,339.92. 

Deeke, son of Edwin Deeke, starting 
in 1937 with a quarter-acre plot, in- 
creased his garden each year until this 
year it included two acres. During the 
seven-year period the value of produce 
he raised amounted to $1,334.81. When 
farmers were called upon to plant more 
crops this year, he put most of his land 
into tomatoes and carrots — the two 
most important vegetables listed. 

Eisenbrandt, son if Mr. and Mrs. E. 
C. Eisenbrandt, a club boy for nine 
years, gained his electrical experience 
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Illinois delegates to the 4-H Club Con- 
gress gather for a group picture. First 
row, left to right, Monita Morrison. Rock 
Island county: Margery Farley, Ford; Ruth 
Jacques, Peoria: Beulah Moeller, Effing- 
ham; Anabel Hardy, Scott: Evelyn Burger, 
Macoupin; Ruth Purdue, Macon. Second 
row, Frank L. Mynard, associate in boys’ 
4-H club work, U. of lL: Mary A. McKee, 
associate in girls’ 4-H club work: Laura 
Eichhorst, Pulaski: Marjory Ann Mull, 
Union; Raymond Thompson, Kendall: Ken- 
neth Wilson, Montgomery: Wallace Deeke, 
Cook: Lois Terpening, Henry: Esther Fin- 
ley, Lawrence; Elsie R. Butler, 4-H club 
adviser, U. of L; H. D. Triplett, Ford county 
farm adviser, Third row, William L. Heinz, 
Peoria: Glenn Eisenbrandt, Will; Kenneth 
Engeling, Madison; Calvin C. Meyer, Will: 
Elroy E. Golden, Tazewell: Ward C. Pete- 
fish, Morgan: Donald Stengel. Ogle: Frank 
Snyder, DeKalb, and John Irwin. Sanga- 
mon. 
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through wiring a nine-room house, 
barn, milk house, and garage; making 
a yard light and reflector out of dis- 
carded materials, and a lamp out of 
a funnel, socket and an old lamp shade. 
He also did electrical repair work 
about the farm and home and exhibited 
a brake for testing the efficiency of 
fractional horsepower motors and a 
light electric welder. 


Miss Finley, daughter of Mrs. Bessie 
E. Finley, a club member for 10 years, 
has served five years as assistant and 
junior leader. She completed 21 proj- 
ects, which include sewing 71 gar- 
ments, baking 4314 dozen quickbreads, 
and 23 dozen cookies, preparing 35 
dairy dishes, and 1285 meals, canning 
321 quarts of foods, and making four 
room improvement articles. She also 
made 31 demonstrations and 55 talks 
before club and community groups. 


Deeke received a $100 War Bond at 
the Congress and the other three cham- 
pions received $200 college scholar- 
ships. 

Illinois 4-H club scholarship contest 
winners were James Litchfield, McDon- 
ough; Donald Stengel; Ogle, and Robert 
Worrell, Scott. 


Other state winners in 1943 are: 

Rosemary Sharp, Woodford county, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis S. Sharp, 
state canning champion. During 3 years 
of food preservation work she has canned 
or helped to canned 1500 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables. 


Wayne Bates, 18, Macoupin county, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Byron C. .Bates, is state 
champion in national 4-H achievement con- 
test. Farming 22314 acres of land, he has 
carried six projects, served as assistant 4-H 
leader and been active on judging teams. 


Charles J. Kinsey, Marion county, is the 
state champion in the national 4-H meat 
animal contest. Starting eight years ago 
with a litter of Hampshires, he has built 
up a $25,000 swine business. He is active 
in community affairs, a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, and a wartime educational leader. 

Edgar C, Gabel, 19, Kendall county, was 
selected to represent Illinois in the na- 
tional 4-H leadership contest. Leader of 
the Future Farmers’ club for the past three 
years, he has 69 Hampshires, 22 baby 
beeves, and 270 laying hens and pullets. 

Ruth Walker, Champaign county, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Carle Walker, was 
named to represent Illinois in the na- 
tional leadership contest for 4-H girls. 
During 11 years of club work she has been 
county and state project honor member, 
county and state outstanding member, and 
state leadership champion in 1942. 

Geraldine Clark, Scott county, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Olin Clark, is Illinois’ 
representative in the national 4-H club 
achievement contest. She has been in club 
work for nine years and president of her 
club the last three years. 

Elaine E. Devereaux, Kendall county, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Devereaux, 
is state 4-H clothing champion. She has 
just completed her ninth year of club work. 

Three Illinois 4-H club girls have been 
awarded $100 college scholarships for their 
excellent 4-H club work, high school rec- 
ords and leadership in their communities. 
They are Virginia E. Hagen, Grundy coun- 
ty; Marian E. Healy, Kankakee, and Elea- 
nor J. Icenogle, Cumberland. 

Three Illinois 4-H boys have been named 
state winners in the national victory achieve- 
ment contest. They are Bruce Mowery, 
Pulaski-Alexander county; TT. Richard 
Lacy, Edgar, and Wayne Canterbury, Sang- 
amon. 

Three girls whose contributions to the 
victory effort have been ranked outstanding 
by state 4-H club officials are Ruhama L. 
Walling, La Salle; Helen M. Risley, Wa- 
bash, and Louise E. Lock, Jersey. 

Marjorie F. Lofftus, Warren county, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Everett Lofftus, 
is the state winnér in home beautification. 
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What is the feed outlook? 


es ANSWERS WILL THERE BE PLENTY OF 


]. Eight out of 10 will live. 


nae “7 Of 31,000,000 chicks hatched in Illinois BLUE SEAL CHICK STARTER? 


each year, about 6% million, or 20%, 


htion. . die as chicks. %& We believe that authorized Blue Seal distributors will be able to supply their 


patrons with their Blue Seal Chick Starter needs—each patron should make his 


A imatel -half foot. i 
2, Apaeceiencicly one-bell: scpiore: fou needs known in ADVANCE of the season. 


A ig 250 chicks require a brooder size 
fe 10 x 12 feet. ¥* Our first responsibility is to maintain highest quality standards—to select and 
ae use only best ingredients—to formulate and manufacture Blue Seal Chick Starter 
3, Warm under the hover (90 - 95°) so that it is in complete balance, containing adequate proteins, minerals, and 
: Cool house (50 - 70°) vitamins—so that it is palatable, has proper texture, that chicks will be sure to 
row, feather evenly, and stay strong and healthy. 
4, Before baby chicks arrive, clean the A: ” J . Y 
id brooder house; then scrub it with boiling % To be sure that you get yours FRESH and ON TIME, fill out the coupon below 
oh lye water (one can to 30 gallons, adding and give it to your Blue Seal feed serviceman, or mail it to the office of your 
| three cups of flake or granulated soap). authorized Blue Seal distributor. © 
paps = ons waren the hen and pe BESS SSS ESS 
‘est the thermostat. : 
» : PRE-SEASON REQUEST 
] : 
i iF] Nour Nawte...-. i.6..002050 6c beta oe eta eds 
om : Adddrese.:: 5 oe cee bees te 
@ (1) I plan toraise...............25....0....-. baby chicks in 1944 
i a (2) Please reserve..............-....-. .... pounds of Blue Seal Chick Starter 
BE (2 pounds per chick for the first six weeks) 
a g (3) I will get my chicks in February, March, April, May. 
4 (circle one) 
) ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. = sn 2 
a. B NOTE: No price or discount can be stated at this time as both will be governed by ceilings 
» 608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. g and regulations of O.P.A. then in effect. 
RD 


4-H YOUNG FOLKS DOING JOB OF ADULTS 


girls, but the records revealed at the 

22nd National 4-H Club Congress 
showed that many are doing a man or 
woman's job on the home front in food 
production and conservation. 

Illinois had four national champions 
to its credit at the Congress, three boys 
and one girl. They were: Calvin Meyer, 
18, Peotone, Will county, national 
dairy champion; Wallace Deeke, 18, 
Arlington Heights, Cook county, na- 
tional victory gardener champion; 
Glenn Eisenbrandt, 18, Lockport, Will 
county, national rural electrification 
champion, and Esther Elaine Finley, 19, 
Bridgeport, Lawrence county, national 
champion in 4-H girls’ record contest. 
All were 1943 state champions. 

Here are thumbnail sketches on the 
champions: Meyer, son of Clarence S. 
Meyer, spent eight years in club work, 
during which he handled 62 dairy ani- 
mals. He now has a herd of 12 cows. 
Five of his cows produced 59,980 
pounds of milk, and had an average 
butter-fat production of 430 pounds. His 
dairy animals are valued at $4,339.92. 

Deeke, son of Edwin Deeke, starting 
in 1937 with a quarter-acre plot, in- 
creased his garden each year until this 
year it included two acres. During the 
seven-year period the value of produce 
he raised amounted to $1,334.81. When 
farmers were called upon to plant more 
crops this year, he put most of his land 
into tomatoes and carrots — the two 
most important vegetables listed. 

Eisenbrandt, son if Mr. and Mrs. E. 
C. Eisenbrandt, a club boy for nine 
years, gained his electrical experience 


* 


Illinois delegates to the 4-H Club Cén- 
gress gather for a group picture: First 
row, left to right, Monita Morrison. Rock 
Island county: Margery Farley, Ford; Ruth 
Jacques, Peoria: Beulah Moeller, Effing- 
ham: Anabel Hardy, Scott: Evelyn Burger, 
Macoupin; Ruth Purdue, Macon. Second 
row, Frank L. Mynard, associate in boys’ 
4-H club work, U. of I; Mary A. McKee, 
associate in girls’ 4-H club work: Laura 
Eichhorst, Pulaski: Marjory Ann Mull, 
Union: Raymond Thompson, Kendall; Ken- 
neth Wilson, Montgomery; Wallace Deeke, 
Cook: Lois Terpening. Henry: Esther Fin- 
ley, Lawrence; Elsie R. Butler, 4-H club 


Tes call them 4-H club boys and 


adviser, U. of I.; H. D. Triplett, Ford county * 


farm adviser, Third row, William L. Heinz, 
Peoria: Glenn Eisenbrandt, Will; Kenneth 
Engeling, Madison; Calvin C. Meyer, Will: 
Elroy E. Golden, Tazewell: Ward C. Pete- 
fish, Morgan: Donald Stengel, Ogle: Frank 
Snyder, DeKalb, and John Irwin, Sanga- 
mon. 


Ww 
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through wiring a nine-room house, 
barn, milk house, and garage; making 
a yard light and reflector out of dis- 
carded materials, and a lamp out of 
a funnel, socket and an old lamp shade. 
He also did electrical repair work 
about the farm and home and exhibited 
a brake for testing the efficiency of 
fractional horsepower motors and a 
light electric welder. 


Miss Finley, daughter of Mrs. Bessie 
E. Finley, a club member for 10 years, 
has served five years as assistant and 
junior leader. She completed 21 proj- 
ects, which include sewing 71  gar- 
ments, baking 4314 dozen quickbreads, 
and 23 dozen cookies, preparing 35 
dairy dishes, and 1285 meals, canning 
321 quarts of foods, and making four 
room improvement articles. She also 
made 31 demonstrations and 55 talks 
before club and community groups. 

Deeke received a $100 War Bond at 
the Congress and the other three cham- 
pions received $200 college scholar- 
ships. 

Illinois 4-H club scholarship contest 
winners were James Litchfield, McDon- 
ough; Donald Stengel, Ogle, and Robert 
Worrell, Scott. 

Other state winners in 1943 are: 
Sharp, ‘Woodford county, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis S. Sharp, 
state canning champion. During 3. years 
of food preservation work she has canned 
or helped to canned 1500 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables. 


Wayne Bates, 18, Macoupin county, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Byron C. Bates, is state 
champion in national 4-H? achievement con- 
test. Farming 2231/4 acres of land, he has 
carried six projects, served as assistant 4-H 
leader and been active on judging teams. 


Rosemary 


Charles J. Kinsey, Marion county, is the 
state champion in the national 4-H meat 
animal contest. Starting eight years ago 
with a litter of Hampshiges, he has built 
up a $25,000 swine business. He is active 
in community affairs, a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, and a wartime educational leader. 

Edgar C. Gabel, 19, Kendall county, was 
selected to represent Illinois in the na- 
tional 4-H leadership contest. Leader of 
the Future Farmers’ club for the past three 
years, he has 69 Hampshires, 22 baby 
beeves, and 270 laying hens and pullets. 

Ruth Walker, Champaign county, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Carle Walker, was 
named to represent Illinois in the na- 
tional leadership contest for 4-H _ girls. 
During 11 years of club work she has been 
county and state project honor member, 
county and state outstanding member, and 
state leadership champion in 1942. 

Geraldine Clark, Scott county, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Olin Clark, is Illinois’ 
representative in the national 4-H club 
achievement contest. She has been in club 
work for nine years and president of her 
club the last three years. 

Elaine E. Devereaux, Kendall -county, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Devereaux, 
is state 4-H clothing champion. She _ has 
just completed her ninth year of club work. 

Three Illinois 4-H club girls have been 
awarded $100 college scholarships for their 
excellent 4-H club work, high school rec- 
ords and leadership in their communities. 
They are Virginia E. Hagen, Grundy coun- 
ty; Marian E. Healy, Kankakee, and Elea- 
nor J. Icenogle, Cumberland. 

Three Illinois 4-H boys have been named 
state winners in the national victory achieve- 
ment contest. They are Bruce Mowery, 
Pulaski-Alexander county; TT. Richard 
Lacy, Edgar, and Wayne Canterbury, Sang- 
amon. : 

Three girls whose contributions to the 
victory effort have been ranked outstanding 
by state 4-H club officials are Ruhama L. 
Walling, La Salle; Helen M. Risley, Wa- 
bash, and Louise E. Lock, Jevsey. 

Marjorie F. Lofftus, Warren ‘county, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Everett Lofftus, 
is the state winner in home beautification. 
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QUIZ KID 


“ANSWERS 


Eight out of 10 will live. 
. Eg 


Of 31,000,000 chicks hatched in Illinois 
each year, about 62 million, or 20%, 
die as chfcks. 


2. Approximately one-half square foot. 


250 “chicks. require a brooder size 
10 x12 feet. 


3, Warm under the hover (90 - 95°) 


Cool house (50-70°) °* 


4. Before baby chicks arrive, clean the 
brooder house; then scrub it with boiling 
lye water (one can to 30 gallons, adding 
three cups of flaké or granulated soap). 
Before chicks arrive, warm the house and 


test the thermostat. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


WILL THERE BE PLENTY OF 
BLUE SEAL CHICK STARTER? 


St 
% We believe that authorized Blue Seal distributors will be able to supply their 
patrons with their Blue Seal Chick Starter needs—each patron should make his 
needs known.in ADVANCE of the season. 


¥% Our first responsibility is to maintain highest quality standards—to select and 
use only best ingredients—to formulate and manufacture Blue Seal Chick Starter 
so that it is in complete balance, containing adequate proteins, minerals, and 
vitamins—so that it is palatable, has proper texture, that chicks will be sure to 
grow, feather evenly, and stay. strong and-healthy. 


% To be sure that you get yours FRESH and: ON TIME, fill out the coupon below 
and give it to your Blue Seal feed serviceman, or mail it to the office of your 


authorized Blue Seal distributor. 
PERS SE SSSR S SS SSS SESS SSS See 


PRE-SEASON REQUEST 


Your Name 


Address 
(1) I plan to raise flis hicks tort 
(2) Please reserve pounds of Blue Seal Chick Starter 
(3) Twill get my chicks in February. March. \pril. Mas. 


NOTE: No price or discount tan be stated at this time as both will be governed by ceilings 
and regulations of O.P.A. then in effect. 


his is 
| 3 
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eee) The Goal- VICTORY 
The Place-EUROPE 
a Ine Time-THIS VEAR 
The Responsibility-YOURS 


ORGANIZED agriculture, 100,000 strong in Ilinois, pledges maximum production in 1944 
. maximum effort ... maximum sacrifice. . . for VICTORY. IAB 


F mst on its list for the new year is UNSTINTED, ALL-OUT PARTICIPATION in the 4TH 
WAR LOAN CAMPAIGN. Organized agriculture knows that every war bond bought now 
protects the farm home of tomorrow... and brings Victory nearer! 


By buying our quota and more of bonds, we fulfill the 
wartime pledge adopted by delegates from all parts of 
the state at the IAA convention last November. 

“We pledge to the nation, to its Commander-in- 
Chief, and to our honored allies, the best that we have in 
thought, in labor, in wealth, and in our manhood and 
womanhood, to the great objectives of our day: the final 
and decisive victory of arms, and the preservation in 
America and in the world of the hard-won freedoms 
which were bequeathed to us by our fathers, and which, 
God willing, we will pass on to generations yet unborn.” 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 


WAR LAN 
Let's A// BACK THE ATTACK! 


in 1944 


HOG CHOLERA LOVES 


AN UNVACCINATED PIG —- 


: 
\ 


\\ 


eo Gy Wy PLM AALS. 
ee | 
\ : Z 0 You can kiss your pig 
RA ° money GOODBYE if this 
qo 5 dread disease should ever 
A , make its appearance 
(2 iD among unprotected hogs. 
Ss Vaccinate them all while 
“eZ young with Farm Bureau 


ta 


serum and virus. It 
will take less and save 
you money. 


Sa Your County 
ee Ee p SAMs 
REMEMBER: 


The smaller the shoat 
The cheaper the shot 


“Mother and I like to 
have our cream hauled by the 
Prairie Farms’ truck” ..... 


K+ ge 
te 
¢ » 
EPR EN SOs LUN Pep ee Sire Sy eee ee 


Why use your family car to deliver cream | > 
when your IPC Creamery will have its in- “a! 
sulated truck stop at your farm twice a 
week? It will mean less wear and tear 


on your car and your cream will reach C’ 


— 4 < 
oa od PATA PR Ot eet ie oe et oe et 


the creamery while it is in tip top shape. 
° 
Your Cooperative Creamery is Your Best Insurance for Better Cream Prices 


¢ 
i 
“| 
Illinois Prod '¢ i ! 
iInois roqucers reameries 
Bloomington Carbondale Carlinville Champaign Galesburg Moline i 
Mt. Carroll Mt. Sterling Olney Peoria . 4 
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The Illinois Agricultural Association Record 


The Illinois Agricultural Association RECORD is 


caper Ill. Entered as second class ler at post 
office, yg Lema pres ge on 1936. Ac- 
ceptance 8) e lage 
provided in Section 412, Act of Feb. 28, 1925, au- 
thorized Oct. 935. Address all communica- 
tions for publication to Editorial Offices, Illinois 
Association RECORD, 608 So. Dear- 
born St.. pone og The individual membership 
fee of the Illi Agricultural Association is five 
dollars a year. The fee includes payment of fiity 
cents for subscri to the Illinois Agricultur 
Association RECORD. Postmaster: Send. notices 
on Form 3578 and undeliverable copies returned 
under Form 3579 to editorial offices, 608 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
of Information, C. L. Mast, Jr.; Editor, 
Merrill C. Gregory. on leave of absence with the 
United States Army: Assistant editor. Creston 
Foster; Director of Advertising, C. M. Seagraves, 
on leave of absence with the U. S. Navy. 


Illinois Agricultural 
Association 


Greatest State Farm Organization 
in America 


OFFICERS 
President, Earl C. Smith............ Detroit 
Vice-President, Talmage Defrees Smithboro 
Corporate Sec., Paul E. Mathias. .Chicago 
Field Sec., Geo. E. Metzger...... Chicago 


Treasurer, R. A. Cowles...... Bloomington 
Asst. Treas., A. R. Wright.......... Varna 
Comptroller, R. G. Ely............ Chicago 
General Counsel, Donald Kirkpatrick... 
LGV Ae Mohs Sosa ee RET ES Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(By Congressional Districts) 
Ist to 1lth. .Harvey W. Adair, Chicago Hts. 


12th........ ..Rex E. Peddicord, Marseilles 
|” eee Homer Curtiss, Stockton 
ere Otto Steffey, Stronghurst 
AGM |. ose Sake Ronald A. Holt, Galva 
16th............ Albert Hayes, Chillicothe 
| eee Charles Lauritzen, Reddick 
res ere W. A. Dennis, Paris 
19th.......... Charles B. Shuman, Sullivan 
20th. 2. ees K. T.' Smith, Greenfield 
iT eer eee Dwight Hart, Taylorville 
22nd............ Alvin O. Eckert, Belleville 
yy re Chester McCord, Newton 
ee -.. Lyman Bunting, Ellery 
25th.......: August G. Eggerding, Red Bud 


DEPARTMENT DIRECTORS 


.L. H. 
leave, U.S.N.) 
- P. Sandford 
John R. oo 
aims. G..W. Baxter 
Young People’s Activities... 


ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Ill. Producers’ Creameries...._J. B. Countiss, Mgr. 
Ill. Wool Mktg. Assn........... S. F. Russell, Sec.-Mgr. 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


To advance the: purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
erganized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and educational interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 
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DAVERSITY GF be. nies 


HE failure of the 

government to 
make fully effective 
its assurance to 
farmers that a floor 
of $13.75 pér hun- 
dred, Chicago basis, 
would be main- 
tained for hogs 
reaching market 
until October of 
1944 has resulted in a loss to hog pro- 
ducers and feeders of many millions of 
dollars, to say nothing of the confusion 
and delay farmers have been forced to 


encounter in marketing their hogs. 


Farm Bureau members are entitled 
to know of the activities. of their or- 
ganization in anticipating present day 
conditions, in-the efforts made to fore- 
stall these losses and the steps taken 
to establish the confidence that is al- 
ways necessary for the orderly market- 
ing of any important farm commodity 
or product. 

Early last year when insisting that 
ceiling prices on corn should not be 
established at less than parity levels, 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
recognized: (1) that in justice to corn 
producers the ceiling should not be set 
at less than parity levels, and (2) that 
a ceiling price on corn below parity 
would ultimately result in the: produc- 
tion of a larger supply of pork ton- 
nage than had been anticipated by .the 
government. 

Late in October it was relatively easy 
to foresee the necessity of the govern- 
ment.taking definite action if its an- 
nounced .price support for hogs was 
to be made effective. At that time the 
Illinois Agricultural Association recom- 
mended to the War Food Administra- 
tor that the following steps be taken: 

1. Assist packers in securing addi- 
tional experienced help so that all pack- 


‘ing houses could operate to the full ex- 


tent of their facilities for such a time 
as the supply of hogs warranted. 


2. Call the packers together and in- 
form them that for each 10 cents their 
average daily purchases were below the 
floor of $13.75 that double that amount 
would be deducted from the subsidy 
then being paid to packers. 

3. Complete removal of all restric- 
tions then in effect upon country killing 
of hogs — this to include both farmers 
and local butchers. 

4. Complete removal of all point re- 
quirements for the purchase sf pask by 
consumers for the emergency period. 

5. That if necessary to spread the 
marketings of hogs there be an increase 
in the weights at which the government 
would make the support prices effec- 
tive. : 

When making. these recommenda- 
tions it was recognized that the Office 
of Price Administration apparently had 
sole authority for determining all point 
requirements for the purchase of food. 
Any fair appraisal of conditions exist- 
ing during recent weeks will disclose 
that the War Food Administrator has 
taken steps to put all of these recom- 
mendations .and possibly others into 
effect, with the sdle exception of re- 
moving point requirements for the pur- 
chase of pork by consumers. 


We -are forced to conclude, there- 


-fore, that the responsibility for the 


confusion of farmers, the delay in the 
marketing of hogs, and the millions of 
dollars lost -by producers and feeders 
rests with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 


It is also interesting to note even at 
this late date that it was the Office of 
Price Administration which refused to 
deal fairly in determining corn price 
ceilings last spring. 

Thése experiences are increasingly 
convincing that fair treatment of farm- 
ers, the production of adequate food 
for the nation and its orderly distribu- 
tion should be centered wholly within 
the War Food Administration. 


In Mlinois for 


grasps hemp roduction program 
for .1944 calls for the planting of 
17,000 to 18,000 acres in the areas of 
four mills in the state as compared with 
the planting of approximately 44,000 
acres in 11 mill areas in 1943, accord- 
ing to Fred E. Butcher, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the War Hemp Industries, Inc. 

Hemp mills in Illinois for which 
acreage will be planted in 1944 include 
Kirkland and Shabbona in DeKalb 
county; Polo in Ogle county, and Earl- 
ville in La: Salle county. The Polo 
plant is the only one that has started 
operations. 

The other 7 mills during 1944 will 
process the 1943 crop ‘as soon as the 
plants are completed and will be kept 
in operating condition for possible use 
in 1945. These 7 mills are located at 
Wyoming, Stark county; Lexington, 
McLean; Muncie, Vermilion; Galva, 
Henry; Ladd, Bureau; Galesburg, 
Knox, and Minonk, Woodford. 

Reduction in the hemp program 
came after the War Production Board 
reviewed the fiber situation in the light 
of the progress of the war. It is now 
possible to import sisal fiber from 
East Africa and North Africa; jute 


from India, hennequin and sisal from © 


Yucatan and other Central American 
points. The net result has been that 
the reserve supply of fiber in this coun- 
try has.not disappeared at the rate ex- 
pected when the present hemp program 
was initiated. In addition the War 
Food Administration has announced 
substantially increased acreage goals 
for the canning crops, corn, soybeans 
and wheat. 

The 1943 production in the 11 IIli- 
nois mill areas will amount to between 
90,000 and 100,000 tons of straw of 
which approximately 18 per cent will 
mill out as fiber, Butcher estimates. 

Of the more than 44,000 acres 
planted in Illinois in 1943, there was 
approximately 4200 acres abandoned 
because of weather and crop condi- 
tions. The abandonment ran Sa 100 
acres to as much as 1200 acres in some 
areas. Production ran from 6500 tons 
of straw to 11,500 tons in the 11 vari- 
ous mill areas. Kirkland and Shab- 
bona were reported to be the highest 
production areas in 1943. 


Returns for the average grower ran 
in the neighborhood of $75 per acre 
for the 1943 crop with some realizing 
as much as $200 per acre. On the H. 
T. and Lowell Marshall farm, La Salle 


4 


Curtail Hemp Program 


1944 


county, 16 miles from the Earlville 
plant, 40 acres produced 196 tons of 
No. 1 hemp worth $50 per ton. His 
hauling costs amounted to $4 a ton or 
$784; machinery for harvesting, $5 per 
acre or $200, and $14 an acre for seed 
or $560 to make total costs $1544. 
Taking the costs from the gross re- 
turns of $9800 leaves $8256, or an 
average of approximately $206 per 
acre. 

Hemp plants outside of Illinois 
which will contract for plantings in 
1944 are: Britt, Eagle Grove, Hampton 
and Grundy Center in Iowa; New 
Richland, Mapleton and Blooming 
Prairie in Minnesota; and Cuba City, 
Darien and DeForest in Wisconsin. 
This makes 14 plants in the country 
calling for contracts of 60,000 acres of 
hemp to be planted in their areas in 
1944 as compared with the program 
calling for 42 plants with contracts for 
185,000 acres in 1943. 

On or about Sept. 1, 1944, the War 
Production Board will again review the 
fiber situation and determine the quan- 
tity of fiber required from the crop 
planting of 1945. If, for any reason, 
an expanded program is found neces- 
sary, the 11 plants in Illinois and the 
ones in other states will be available to 
meet that need, Butcher reported. 


Lyon New Director For 
Young. People’s Activities 

Ellsworth D. Lyon, 44, who has served 
as a rural pastor in Iroquois, Ford, Pulas- 
ki, Winnebago, and Madison counties, 
and whose primary interest has been with 
young folks and 4-H groups, started work 
Feb. 1 as director of young people’s ac- 
tivities for the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. He succeeds Frank Gingrich 
who resigned May 31, 1943, to work as 
district supervisor in the Emergency 
Farm Labor program of the U. of I. 
College of Agriculture Extension. 

Mr. Lyon was graduated from the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in 1929 and 
after serving on a home missionary pro- 
ject for 11 months in Kentucky and after 
spending the summer of 1930 at the 
Seminary, he began work as a pastor in 
Illinois. From September, 1930, to July, 
1933, he served as pastor of the Loda 
Congregational Church in Iroquois coun- 
ty, and the Clarence Presbyterian Church 
in Ford county. From this dual position 
he went as pastor to the Villa Ridge 
Union Church and the Mound City Con- 


Elisworth D. Lyon 


gregational Church in Pulaski county. In 
the latter county he helped in 4-H club 
work and served as a leader and member 
of the county 4-H committee as well as 
helping in Farm Bureau organization 
work. 

After the 1937 flood at Mound City, 
Mr. Lyon went to Pecatonica in Winne- 
bago county where he served as pastor of 
the Congregational Church until April, 
1941. From April to December of 1941 
he was in the CCC district of Sparta, 
Wis. serving as chaplain to camps in 
northern Wisconsin and the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. Since February, 
1942, he has been pastor of the Godfrey 
Congregational Church in Madison 
county. 

Mr. Lyon has had an interest in the 
Farm Bureau for a number of years. 
When he wrote his thesis for graduation 
from the Seminary he went out to Homer 
township in Will county and studied 
rural organizations, including the Farm 
Bureau, to find out what they were con- 
tributing to rural life. 

“I found the Farm Bureau there to be 
a live organization and a constructive 
force in the lives of the people,” Mr. 


. Lyon said. 


Mr. Lyon is married and has four chil- 
dren, two boys and two girls. His hobbies 
are folk games, leather-craft, gardening 
and fishing. He was born in West Vir- 
ginia and grew up on a cattle farm. 


Patronage to Co-op Shippers 

Champaign County Livestock Mar- 
keting Association paid $5700 back to 
its patrons on 1943 business, according 
to a report made by Harold Davis, 
manager, at the annual meeting of the 
Association Jan. 20 held in conjunction 
with the annual session of the Cham- 
paign: County Farm Bureau. This 
patronage was in addition to 7 per cent 
interest paid on preferred stock. 

Outlook for 1944 is not as favorable 
as 1943, Davis reports, because of the 
glut in hog marketings. The Associa- 
tion has 2500 hogs listed ahead to be 
marketed. 
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Plan Co-op Marketing 
Meetings for February 


A series of district meetings for the 
purpose of discussing all phases of the 
co-operative marketing program is be- 
ing sponsored throughout the state by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
during February. Purpose of the meet- 
ings is to discover, if possible, ways 
and means through which the co-opera- 
tive marketing program can be im- 
proved or strengthened. 

The meetings are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

Mt. Vernon, Emmerson Hotel, Feb. 


3. 

Galesburg, Farm Bureau Building, 
Feb. 11. 

Champaign, Farm Bureau Building, 
Feb. 16. 

Jacksonville, Farm Bureau Building, 
Feb. 17. 

De Kalb, (place to be announced 
later), Feb, 24. 

All meetings will start promptly at 
10 a.m. and they will be adjourned 
by 3 or 3:30 p.m. 

Expected to attend the meetings are: 
County Farm Bureau marketing com- 
mittees, farm advisers, Farm Bureau 
presidents, county organization direc- 
tors, and other members of the County 
Farm Bureau boards, if they desire to 
attend. Attending from the IAA will 
be the heads of the marketing depart- 
ments, field secretary, one or more 
members of the IAA marketing com- 
mittee, and other members of the IAA 
board if they desire to attend. 


Producer Annual Meetings 


Springfield Producers — Feb. 26 — 
St. Nicholas Hotel 

St. Louis Producers — March 8 — 
Jefferson Hotel 

Chicago Producers — March 9 — 
Hotel Sherman 


Charles H. Berg, DuPage County Farm Bu- 
reau member, demonstrates the powder- 
dry condition of his soil in January. 
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Annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Horticultural Society Jan. 17 at Carbon- 


dale was well attended by growers of 
the area. 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 


LLINOIS farmers will take over the U. 

of I. campus Feb. 8 to 10 as they 
gather for the 49th annual Farm and 
Home Week program and prepare for 
the big job 5 production in 1944. A 
list of rooms available for Farm and 
Home week visitors will be maintained 
at the registration desk in the U. of I. 
auditorium. Meals may be secured at the 
Illini Union Building between the hours 
of 7:15-8:30 a.m.; 11:30 a.m. — 1 p.m. 
and 5:30-7 p.m.; and at local restaurants. 

For those who are unable to attend the 
program at the university, arrangements 
have been made to broadcast as much as 
possible of the program. Station WILL, 
580 on the radio dial, will broadcast 
these programs. 

The 1944 program is streamlined to 
make the best possible use of time and 
yet is designed to cover every subject 
from taxes to machinery. The various 
sessions are arranged so that visitors may 
select those they wish to attend by the 
general topic listings. 

GENERAL SESSIONS 

There will be a general session at 3 
p-m. in the University Auditorium on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and 
an evening session at 7:30 p.m. on Tues- 
day and 8:p.m. Wednesday in the Audi- 
torium. Vesper services will be held at 
5:15 p.m on Tuesday and Wednesday in 
Smith Music Hall. 

Speaker for the Tuesday general ses- 
sion will be John H. Kolb, research work- 
er and author in rural sociology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. His topic will be 
“Youth in the Rural Community.” Fea- 
ture of the Tuesday evening session will 
be an address and slides on “Some Im- 
pressions of Brazil,” by H. H. Alp, spe- 
cialist in poultry production, U. of I, re- 
cently returned from an assignment in 
Brazil. At 8:30 p. m. Tuesday there will 
be a “Farm and Home Week Open 
House”’ in the Illini Union. 


General session speaker Wednesday 
afternoon will be Paul G. Hoffman, 
chairman of committee for economic de- 
velopment, New York, and president of 
the Studebaker Corporation. His topic 
will be ‘Productivity—The Key to the 
Maintenance of Freedom.” Evening ses- 
sion speaker will be Roscoe Turner, win- 
ner of air races and pioneer in aviation, 
who will discuss “Aviation, Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” At 9 p. m. 
there will be a social recreation program 
in the lower gymnasium of the Woman's 
Building. 

Speaker for the Thursday afternoon 

(Continued on page 25) 


Jones Reorganizes WFA; 
Sets Up Office of Price 


Marvin Jones, War Food Adminis- 
tration director, has announced a re- 
organization of the WFA which estab- 
lishes a new “Office of Price’ within 
the WFA and sets up the AAA, FSA 
and Soil Conservation Service as inde- 
pendent agencies reporting directly to 
Jones. Previously the AAA, FSA and 
SCS were under the Food Production 
Administration. 

Jones named Ashley Sellers, assistant 
administrator, as temporary head of the 
Office of Price. It will supervise all 
WFA functions relative to approval of 
maximum prices and price-support pro- 
grams. The Office of Price takes over 
some of the functions of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and will recom- 
mend directly to Jones what commod- 
ities should be supported and the levels 
and methods of support. 

J. B. Huston, head of the CCC, re- 
mains as head of the Food Production 
Administration, which is renamed 
Office of Production. 

The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion under Lee Marshall was renamed 
the Office of Distribution. 


Curtail Hemp Program 


In Mlinois for 1944 


LLINOIS hemp production program 

for 1944 calls for the planting of 
17,000: to 18,000 acres in the areas of 
four mills in the state as compared with 
the planting of approximately 44,000 
acres in 11 mill areas in 1943, accord- 
ing to Fred E. Butcher, Chicago, presi- 
dent of. the War Hemp Industries, Inc. 

Hemp mills in Illinois for which 
acreage will be planted in 1944 include 
Kirkland and Shabbona in DeKalb 
county; Polo in Ogle county, and Earl- 
ville in La Salle county. The Polo 
plant is the only one that has started 
operations. 

The other mills during 1944 will 
process the 1943 crop as soon as the 
plants are completed and will be kept 
in operating condition for possible use 


in 1945. These 7 mills are located at 
Wyoming, Stark county; Lexington, 
McLean; Muncie, Vermilion; Galva, 
Henry; Ladd, Bureau; Galesburg, 


Knox, and Minonk, Woodford. 
Reduction in the hemp program 
came after the War Production Board 
reviewed the fiber situation in the light 
of the progress of the war. It is now 
possible to import sisal fiber from 
East Africa and North Africa; jute 
from India, hennequin and sisal from 
Yucatan and other Central American 
points. The net result has been that 
the reserve supply of fiber in this coun- 
try has not disappeared at the rate ex- 
pected when the present hemp program 


was initiated. In addition the War 
Food Administration has announced 
substantially increased acreage goals 


for the canning crops, 
and wheat. 

The 1943 production in the 11 IIli- 
nois mill areas will amount to between 
90,000 and 100,009 tons of straw of 
which approximately 18 per cent will 
mill out as fiber, Butcher estimates. 

Of the more than 44,000 acres 
planted in Hlinois in 1943, there was 
approximately 4200 abandoned 
because of weather and crop condi- 
tions. The abandonment ran from 100 
acres to as much as 1200 acres in some 
areas. Production ran from 6500 tons 
of straw to 11,500 tons in the 11 vari- 
ous mill areas. Kirkland and Shab- 
bona were reported to be the highest 
production areas in 19-43. 


corn, soybeans 


acres 


Returns for the average grower ran 
in the neighborhood of $75 per acre 
for the 1943 crop with some realizing 
as much as $200 per acre. On the H. 
T. and Lowell Marshall farm, La Salle 


county, 16 miles from the Earlville 
plant, 40 acres produced 196 tons of 
No. 1 hemp worth $50 per ton. His 
hauling costs amounted to $4 a ton or 
$784; machinery for_harvesting, $5 per 
acre or $200, and $14 an acre. for seed 
or $560 to make total costs $1544. 
Taking the costs from the gross re- 
turns of $9800 leaves $8256, or an 
average of approximately $206 per 
acre. 

Hemp plants outside of Illinois 
which will contract for plantings in 
1944 are: Britt, Eagle Grove, Hampton 
and Grundy Center in Iowa; New 
Richland, Mapleton and Blooming 
Prairie in Minnesota; and Cuba City, 
Darien and DeForest in Wisconsin. 
This makes 14 plants in the ‘country 
calling for contracts of 60,000 acres of 
hemp to be planted in their areas in 
1944 as compared with the program 
calling for 42 plants with contracts for 
185,000 acres in 19-43. ; 

On or about Sept. 1, 1944, the War 
Production Board will again review the 
fiber situation and determine the quan- 
tity of fiber required from the crop 
planting of 1945. If, for any, reason, 
an expanded program is found neces- 
sary, the 11 plants in Illinois and the 
ones in other states will be available to 
meet that need, Butcher reported. 


Lyon New Director For . 
Young People’s Activities 
Ellsworth D. Lyon, 44, who has served 
as a rural pastor in Iroquois, Ford,, Pulas- 
ki, Winnebago, and Madison’ counties, 
and whose primary interest has beén with 
young folks and 4-H groups, started work 
Feb. 1 as director of young people's ac- 
tivities for the Illinois Agricultural ‘As- 
sociation. He succeeds Frank Gingrich 
who resigned May 31, 1943, to work as 
district. supervisor in the Emergency 
Farm Labor program of the U. ‘of I. 

College of Agriculture Extension. | 
Mr. Lyon was graduated from the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in 1929 and 
after serving on a home missionary pro- 
ject for 11 months in Kentucky and ufter 
spending the summer of 1930 at the 
Seminary, he began work as a pastor in 
Illinois. From September, 1930, to July, 
1933, he served as pastor of the ‘Loda 
Congregational Church in Iroquois’ coun- 
ty, and the Clarence Presbyterian Church 
in Ford county. From this dual position 
he went as pastor to the Villa Ridge 
Union Church and the Mound City Con- 


Ellsworth D. Lyon 


gregational Church tn Pulaski county. In 
the latter county he helped in 4-H club 
work and sérved as a leader and member 
of the county 4-H committee as well as 
helping in Farm Bureau organization 
work. 

After the 1937 flood at Mound City, 
Mr. Lyon went to Pecatonica in W inne- 
bago county where he served as pastor of 
the Congregational Church until April, 
1941. From April to December of 1941 
he was in the CCC gilistrict of Sparta, 
Wis. serving as chaplain to-camps in 
northern Wisconsin and the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. Since February, 
1942, he has been pastor of the Godfrey 
Congregational Church in Madison 
county. 

Mr. Lyon has had an interest in the 
Farm Bureau for a number of years. 
When he wrote his thesis for graduation 
from the Seminary he went out to Homer 
township in Will county and studied 
rural organizations, including the Farm 
Bureau, to find out what they were con- 
tributing to rural life: 

“I found the Farm Bureau there to be 
a live organization and a_ constructive 
force in the lives of the people.” Mr. 
Lyon said. 

Mr. Lyon is married and has four chil- 
dren, two boys and two girls. His hobbies 
are folk games, leather-craft, gardening 
and fishing. He was born in West Vir- 
ginia and grew up on a cattle farm. 


Patronage to Co-op Shippers 

Champaign County Livestock Mar- 
keting Association paid $5700 back to 
its patrons on 1943 business, according 
to a report made by Harald Davis, 
manager, at the annual meeting of the 
Association Jan. 20 held in conjunction 
with the annual session of the Cham- 
paign County Farm Bureau. This 
patronage was in addition to 7 per cent 
interest paid on preferred stock. 

Outlook for 1944 is not as favorable 
as 1943, Davis reports, because of the 
glut in hog marketings. The Associa- 
tion has 2500 hogs listed ahead to be 
marketed. 
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Plan Co-op Marketing 
Meetings for February 


A series of district meetings for the 
purpose of discussing all phases of the 
co-operative marketing program is be- 
ing sponsored throughout the state by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
during February. Purpose of the meet- 
ings is to discover, if possible, ways 
and means through which the co- opera- 
tive marketing program can be im- 
proved or strengthened. 

The meetings are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

Mt. Vernon, 


Emmerson Hotel, Feb. 


> 

Galesburg, Farm Bureau Building, 
Feb. 11. 

Champaign, Farm Bureau Building, 
Feb. 16. 

Jacksonville, Farm Bureau Building, 
Feb. 17. 


De Kalb, (place to be announced 
later), Feb. 24. 

All meetings will start promptly at 
10 a.m. and they will be adjourned 
by 3 or 3:30 p.m. 

Expected to attend the meetings are: 
County Farm Bureau marketing com- 
mittees, farm advisers, Farm Bureau 
presidents, county. organization direc- 
tors, and other members of the County 
Farm Bureau boards, if they desire to 
attend. Attending from the IAA will 
be the heads of the marketing depart- 
ments, field secretary, one or more 
members of the. IAA marketing com- 
mittee, and other members of the IAA 


@oard if they desire to attend. 


Producer Annual Meetings 
Springfield Producers — Feb. 26 — 
St. Nicholas Hotel 
St. Louis Producers — March 8 — 
Jefferson Hotel 
Chicago Producers — March 9 — 
Hotel Sherman 


Charles H. Berg, DuPage County Farm Bu- 
reau member, demonstrates the powder- 
dry condition of his soil in January. 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


Annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Horticultural Society Jan. 17 at Carbon- 


dale was well attended by growers of 
the area. 


FARM AND HOME. WEEK 


LLINOIS farmers will take over the U. 

of I. campus Feb. 8 to 10 ays they 
gather for the 49th annual Farm and 
Home Week program and prepare for 
the big job of production in 1944. A 
list of rooms available for Farm and 
Home week visitors will be maintained 
at the registration desk «i the U. of I. 
auditorium. Meals may be secured at the 
Illint Union Building between the hours 
of 7:15-8:30 a.m.; 11:30 a.m. — 1 p.m 
and 5:30-7 p.m.; and at local restaurants. 

For those who are unable to attend the 
program at the university, arrangements 
have been made to broadcast as much as 
possible of the program. Station WILL, 
$80 on the radio dial, will 
these programs. 

The 1944 program ts streamlined to 
make the best possible use of time and 
yet is designed to cover every subject 
from taxes to machinery. The various 
sessions are arranged so that visitors may 
select those they wish to attend by the 
general topic listings. 

GENERAL SESSIONS 

There will be a general session at 3 
p-m. in the University Auditorium on 
Tuesday, W ednesday, and Thursday, and 
an evening session at 7:30 p.m. on Tues- 
day and 8:p.m. Wednesday in the Audi- 
torium. Vesper services will be held 
5:15 p.m on Tuesday and Wednesday tn 
Smith Music Hall. 

Speaker for the Tuesday general ses 
sion will be John H. Kolb, research work- 
er and author in rural sociology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. His topic will be 
“Youth in the Rural Community.’ Fea- 
ture of the Tuesday evening session will 
be an address and slides on ‘Some Im- 
pressions of Brazil,” by H. H. Alp, ig 
cialist in poultry production, U. of I, 
cently returned from an assignment in 
Brazil. At 8:30 p. m. Tuesday there will 
be a “Farm and Home; Week Open 
House” tn the [lint Union 


broadcast 


General session speaker Wednesday 
afternoon will be Paul G. Hoffman, 
nittee fgr economic de- 


New York, and president of 


hairman of comt 
ve lopment, 


the Studebaker Corporation His topic 


will be “Productivity—-The Key to the 
Maintenance of Freedom Evening ses 
sion speaker will be Roscoe Turner, win 
ner ot air races and pioneer in aviation, 
who will discuss “Aviation, Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” At 9 p- m 
there will be a social recreation prog rar 
in the lower gymnasium of the Woman's 
Building. 

Speaker for the Thursday afternoon 
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Jones Reorganizes WFA; 
Sets Up Office of Price 


Marvin War Food Adminis 
tration announced a re 
organization of the WEA which estab 
lishes a new “Office of Price’ within 
the WFA and sets up the AAA, FSA 
and Soil Conservation Service as inde 
pendent agencies reporting directly to 
Jones. Previously the AAA, FSA and 
SCS were under the Food Production 
Administration 

Jones named Ashley Sellers, assistant 
administrator, as temporary head of the 
Office of Price It will supervise all 
WFA functions relative to approval of 
maximum prices and pri i o 
grams. The Office of Price tak 
some of the functions of the Commod 


Jones, 
director, has 


€> over 
ity Credit Corporation and will recom 
t commod 
ities Should be support ed and the 


mend directly to Jones wt 
levels 
and methods of support. 

J. B. Huston, head of the CCC, re 
mains head of the Food 
Administration, which is 
Office of Production 

The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion under Lee Marshall was renamed 
the Offic 


Production 
renamed 


e of Distribution 


Here are the three school buildings used 
by the newly reorganized district No. 3 
of Moultrie ‘county. First in the panel is 


the Two-Mile school housing the first and 
second grades. Third, fourth, and fifth 
grade pupils attend the Bolin school in 


the center picture. At the extreme right 
is the Purvis school attended by sixth, 


seventh and eighth grade pupils. 


is This Tre NEW DAY For rurat scuoots? 


FIVE DISTRICTS REORGANIZE INTO THREE, MAIN- 
TAINING MODERN AND WELL-EQUIPPED SCHOOLS; 
PARENTS AND STUDENTS LIKE NEW PLAN 


* Stars designate the three schools that 
serve the five former districts in the newly 
reorganized district No. 3 of Moultrie 
county. The three former districts at the 
bottom are in East Nelson township, and 
the top two former districts are in Jona- 


ALLENVILLE ~: 


SCHOOL DISTRICT #3 


EN-YEAR-OLD Peggy goes to the 
Bolin school, one of the three schools 
of the newly reorganized district No. 
3 in Moultrie county and she “likes it 


fine.” She rides to school in a limousine 
converted to a school bus and she doesn’t 
have to trudge down snowy or muddy 
roads; she has a hot lunch in the school- 
house at noon, and throughout the day 
she enjoys competing with children of her 
own age in the classroom and on the 
playground. 

Peggy Freese is typical of the children 
who attend the three one-room schools of 
the district No. 3. This district serves the 
same area formerly served by fite sepa- 
rate one-room school districts. The Bolin 
school houses 20 pupils of the middle 
grades — the third, fourth and fifth. 
Twenty pupils of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades attend the Purvis school, 


6 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


and 23 first and second-graders go to the 


Two Mile school. 

Before district No. 3 was organized in 
the fall of 1942, some of the five one- 
room schools, each housing eight grades, 
had been experiencing rapidly decreasing 
enrollments. In the 1940-41 school year, 
the Julian district had an average daily 
attendance of 8.71, Miller, 7.20, and 
Purvis, 9.98. In 1939-40, the Miller 
school didn’t operate and pupils were 
sent to other nearby schools. The other 
two of the five districts had good at- 
tendance in 1940-41 with Bolin having 
an average of 17.30, and Two Mile, 
18.03. 

That was the picture confronting the 
directors of the Purvis district as they 
met during the summer vacation period 
of 1941. They came to the conclusion 
that one approach to the problem would 
be to merge some of the districts. This 


than Creek township. 


‘ 


idea was suggested to the directors of the 
Julian and Miller districts. They thought 
the plan had merit, but since the time 
was short, the five districts started the 
1941-42 school year as separate units. In 
the fall of 1941, however, the boards of 
the five districts and the directors of a 
sixth district, Business Knoll, located in 
the north section of the aréa, got to- 
gether to talk over the problem. It was 
decided to hold public meetings in each 
of the six districts to present the merger 
plan to the people. A favorable response 
was received in each of the districts and 
as a result petitions were circulated call- 
ing for an election on the proposition 
in the spring of 1942 ahead of the gen- 
eral school election. Election results 
showed the people to be in favor of re- 
organizing the six districts into one. 
The way then seemed clear to reor- 
ganizing the schools of the new district, 
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Mrs. Blaine Erhardt, who drives one of 
the school buses, supervises the loading 
of her charges. 


It’s recess time at the Bolin school and 

children take to the playground swings. 

This picture wasn’t posed; they always 
wait in line like this. 


- 


but the three districts in the northern 
area with a fairly good attendance were 
not entirely convinced of the merits of 
the merger. A demand grew in the Two 
Mile, Bolin, and Business Knoll districts 
to withdraw from the new district setup. 
Folks in each of these districts voted on 
the question of withdrawing, and as a 
result, one of the districts, Business Knoll, 
had sufficient votes to withdraw. That 
left five districts in the new district No. 
3 as it is now being operated. 

In the first year of operation of the 
new district, 1942-43, the first four 
grades were housed in the Two Mile 
school, and the upper four grades in the 
Bolin school, with one teacher for each. 
Routes were worked up to pick up the 
children and bring them home from 
school with one large sedan used as the 
school bus. 

At the close of the 1942-43 school year, 
attendance in the two schools of district 
No. 3 was on the increase and the pres- 
pects for the 1943-44 school year indi- 
cated a fairly large number of beginners. 
With this outlook, the school directors 
decided to bring one more school into 
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operation, and the sixth, seventh,. and 
eighth grades were placed in the Purvis 
school at the start of the present school 
year. It also was necessary to increase 
the number of buses from one to two. 
Here’s the current enrollment by grades 
of the Purvis school: 6th grade, 8; 7th 
grade, 5; and 8th grade, 7;.in the Bolin 
school; 3rd grade, 6; 4th grade, 8; and 
Sth grade, 6; in the Two Mile school, 
1st grade, 13, and second grade, 10. 

What do the pupils and parents think 
of the new district? Mrs. Earl Freese 
who has a 10-year-old daughter in the 
Bolin school reports that she likes the 
idea of grouping the grades so that the 
pupils will be in a smaller age range 
than in the setup@f eight grades all to- 
gether. Last year her daughter attended 
the Two Mile school and she had to 
meet the bus earlier in the morning than 
she does this year. 

Mrs. Victor Landers, who has a son in 
the Bolin school, also has a good word 
to say about the new district. “I didn’t 
think it was such a good idea at first,” 
Mrs. Landers says, “and I used to tell 
some of the directors what I thought. 
Now the only objection I have is that I 
miss the smaller group meetings we used 
to have in the school. I haven’t been to 


the meetings this year.” The Parent- 
Teachers’ Association for the district al- 
ternates its meetings between the three 
schools, and sometimes the school build- 
ings are rather small for the large at- 
tendance. 

Fred Seelo, a parent who has one pupil 
at each of the three schools, says that his 
only objection to the setup is the trans- 
portation. Because of the bus route, his 
oldest boy is late getting home to do the 
chores, but Seelo says he is willing to go 
along with any plan that the majority 
wants and any proposition that is an im- 
provement of the school system. 

Directors of district No. 3 are frank to 
admit that the transportation plan is not 
ideal. They have worked it out as best 
they can. They also point out that the 
entire district No. 3 program is not a 
final one, but they believe they are tra- 
velling in the right direction. After the 
war, if the people of the district want it, 
they plan to build a moderate cost cen- 
tral school of four rooms. This would 
eliminate many of the difficulties en- 
countered in transportation. 

Joe Pound, farmer and rural mail 
carrier who has a boy in the Two Mile 
school, is very positive in his approval 

(Continued on page 19) 


Pupils of the third, fourth and fifth grades 
study in the pleasant surroundings of the 
Bolin school taught by Mrs. Margaret Gil- 


mer of Coles county who attended a one- 


room school of eight grades when she was 
a farm girl. 


First and second graders of the Two-Mile 
school enjoy a hot lunch of scrambled gates second grade pupils to help serve 


eggs, lettuce, oranges, green beans, and 


milk. Miss Helen Turner, teacher, dele- 
each day. 


Here are the three school buildings used 
by the newly reorganized district No. 3 
of Moultrie county. First in the panel is 


the Two-Mile school housing the first and 
second grades. Third, fourth, and fifth 
grade pupils attend the Bolin school in 


the center picture. At the extreme right 
is the Purvis school attended by sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. - . 
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Bolin school, one of the three schools 

of the newly reorganized district No. 
3 in Moultrie county and she “likes it 
fine.” She rides to school in a limousine 
converted to a school bus and she doésn't 
have to trudge down snowy or muddy 
roads; she has a hot lunch in the school- 
house at noon, and throughout, the day 
she enjoys competing with children of her 
own age in the classroom and on the 
playground 


| eee Peggy goes to. the 


Peggy Freese is typical of the children 
who attend the three one-room schools of 
the district No. 3. This district serves the 
same area formerly served by five sepa- 
rate one-room school districts. The Bolin 
school houses 20 pupils of the middle 
grades the third, fourth and_ fifth. 
Twenty pupils of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades attend the Purvis school, 
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Julian : 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


and 23 first and second-graders go to the 
Two Mile school. 

Before district No. 3 was organized in 
the fall of 1942, some of the five one- 
room schools, each housing eight grades, 
had been experiencing rapidly decreasing 
enrollments. In the 1940-41 school year, 
the Julian district had an average daily 
attendance of 8.71, Miller, 7.20, and 
Purvis, 9.98. In’ 1939-40, the Miller 
school didn’t operate and pupils were 
sent to other nearby schools. The other 
two of the five districts had good at- 
tendance in 1940-41 with Bolin having 
an average of 17.30, and Two Mile, 
18.03 

That was the picture confronting the 
directors of the Purvis district as they 
mét during the summer vacation period 
of 1941. They came to the conclusion 
that one approach to the problem would 
be to merge some of the districts. This 


FIVE DISTRICTS REORGANIZE INTO THREE, MAIN- 
TAINING MODERN AND WELL-EQUIPPED SCHOOLS; 
PARENTS AND STUDENTS LIKE NEW PLAN 


* ne » Stars designate the three schools that 
serve the five former districts in the newly 
reorganized district No. 3 of Moultrie 
county. The three former districts at the 
bottom are in East Nelson township, and 

"the top two former districts are in Jona- 


ee 


than Creek township. 
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idea was suggested to the directors of the 
Julian and Miller districts. They thought 
the plan had merit, but since the time 
was short, the five districts started the 
1941-42 school year as separate units. In 
the fall of 1941, however, the boards of 
the five districts and the directors of a 
sixth district, Business Knoll, located in 
the north section ‘of the area, got to- 
gether to talk over the problem. It was 
decided to hold public meetings in each 
of the six districts to present the merger 
plan to the people. A favorable response 
was received in each of the districts. and 
as a result petitions were circulated call- 
ing for an election on the proposition 
in the spring of 1942 ahead of the gen- 
eral school election. Election results 
showed the people to be in favor of re- 
organizing the six districts into one. 

The way then seemed clear to reor- 
ganizing the schools of the new’ district, 
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Mrs. Blaine Erhardt, who drives one of 
the school buses, supervises the loading 
of her charges. ; 


It’s recess time at the Bolin school and 

children take to the playground swings. 

This picture wasn’t posed; they always 
wait in line like this. 


- 


but the three districts in the northern 
area with a-fairly good attendance were 
not entirely convinced of the merits of 
the merger. A demand grew in the Two 
Mile, Bolin, and Business Knoll districts 
to withdraw from the new district setup. 
Folks in each of these districts voted on 
the question of withdrawing, and as a 
result, one of the districts, Business Knoll, 
had sufficient votes to withdraw. That 
left five districts in the new district No. 
3 as it is now being operated. 

In the first year of operation of the 
new district, 1942-43, the first four 
grades were housed in the Two Mile 
school, and the upper four grades in the 
Bolin school, with one teacher for each. 
Routes were worked up to pick up the 
children and bring them home from 
school with one large sedan used as the 
school bus. 

At the close of the 1942-43 school year, 
attendance in the two schools of district 
No: 3 was on the increase and the pros- 
pects for the 1943-44 school year indi- 
cated a fairly large number of beginners. 
With this outlook, the school directors 
decided to bring one more school into 
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operation, and the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades were placed in the Purvis 
school at the start of the present school 
year. It also was necessary to increase 
the number of buses from one to two. 
Here's the current enrollment by grades 
of the Purvis school: 6th grade, 8; 7th 
grade, 5; and 8th grade, 7; in the Bolin 
school; 3rd grade, 6; 4th grade, 8; and 
Sth grade, 6; in the Two Mile school, 
Ist grade, 13, and second grade, 10. 

What do the pupils and parents think 
of the new district? Mrs. Earl Freese 
who has a 10-year-old daughter in the 
Bolin ‘school reports that she likes the 
idea of grouping the grades so that the 
pupils will be in a smaller age range 
than in the setup of eight grades all to- 
gether. Last year her daughter attended 
the Two Mile school and she had to 
meet the bus earlier in the morning than 
she does this year. 

Mrs. Victor Landers, who has a son in 
the Bolin school, also has a good word 
to say about the new district. “I didn’t 
think it was such a good idea at first,” 
Mrs. Landers says, “and I used to tell 
some of the directors what I thought. 
Now the only objection I have is that I 
miss the smaller group meetings we used 
to have in the school. I haven't been to 


the meetings this year The Parent 
Teachers’ Association for the district <al- 
ternates its meetings between the three 
schools, and sometimes the school build 
ings are rather small for the large at 
tendance. 

Fred Seelo, a parent who has one pupil 
at cach of the three schools, says that his 
only objection to the setup is the trans 
portation. Because of the bus route, his 
oldest boy is late getting home to do the 
chores, but Seelo says he is willing to go 
along with any plan that the majority 
wants and any proposition that is an im 
provement of the school system 

Directors of district No. 3 are frank to 
admit that the transportation plan ts not 
ideal. They have worked it out as best 
they can. They also point out that the 
entire district No. 3 program is not a 
final one, but they believe they are tra 
velling in the right direction. After the 
war, if the people of the district want it, 
they plan to build a moderate cost cen- 
tral school of four rooms. This would 
eliminate many of the difficulties en 
countered in transportation 

Joe Pound, farmer and rural mail 
carrier who has a boy in the Two Mile 
school, 1s very positive in his approval 


(Continued 


Pupils of the third, fourth and fifth grades 
study in the pleasant surroundings of the 
Bolin school taught by Mrs. Margaret Gil- 


mer of Coles county who attended a one- 
room school of eight grades when she was 
a farm girl. 


First and second graders of the Two-Mile 
school enjoy a hot lunch of scrambled 
eggs, lettuce, oranges. green beans, and 


milk. Miss Helen Turner, teacher, dele- 
gates second grade pupils to help serve 
each day. 


x IAA School Committee 


Makes Progress Report 


rural education since August of 

1943, the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation School Committee has put 
forth a summary of findings and sug- 
gestions in the form of a progress re- 
port. 


THIS REPORT IS NOT IN- 
TENDED TO INDICATE THE FI- 
NAL RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE. RATHER, IT IS 
INTENDED TO PRESENT SOME 
OF THE FACTS ABOUT THE 
SCHOOLS SERVING THE RURAL 
PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS, AND TO 
STIMULATE THE STUDY AND 
DISCUSSION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS IN THE VARIOUS 
COMMUNITIES. 

It is hoped that the suggestions may 
serve as guideposts in the community 
discussions and thus aid local people 
in solving their local problems. 

The studies and discussions in local 
communities are expected to aid the 
Committee in making its final report 
in November 1944. To this end sug- 
gestions and contributions are invited 
from all those who are interested in 
. the education of rural children and in 
the maintenance of rural schools. 


THE COMMITTEE WOULD ESPE- 
CIALLY LIKE TO HEAR FROM 
PARENTS WHOSE CHILDREN ARE 
ATTENDING OR LL ATTEND 
SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS. 

The Committee making this report 
is composed of two persons from each 
of the 15 Congressional districts of the 
state, plus the four members of the 
IAA public relations committee. To 
select this committee, each of the 15 
members of the IAA board of direc- 
tors, (each elected by the Farm Bu- 
reau members in his Congressional dis- 
trict) after conferring with the leaders 
in his district, selected and recom- 
mended two persons from his district 
who were well qualified to serve on a 
committee of this character. 

The Committee progress 
makes the following summary: 

1. The rural people of Illinois want good 
schools — the best they can afford. 

2. There are many good schools in IIli- 
nois, but many of the children attend schools 
which are definitely below the standards 
the Committee believes to be desirable. 

3. The Committee urges the rural peo- 
ple of each county and community to study 
their school problems, try to agree on 
what kind of schools they want, and then 
get together with other interested groups 
to make their desires a reality. 


Jive studying the problems of 


report 


4. No “ready-made” system of education 
will meet the needs of all localities; the 
school system of each community should 
be “tailor-made” to meet the needs and 
desires of the people which it serves. 

5. All teachers serving rural elementary 
and high schools should be especially trained 
for the particular grades and subjects they 
are expected to teach. Teachers’ compensa- 
tion should be adequate to attract and re- 
tain teachers of the highest caliber. 

6. The teachers and teaching in rural 
schools should be more carefully super- 
vised. This should be done by persons 
especially trained and qualified for such 
work. These supervisors should be re- 
sponsible to the local people. 

7. Under most conditions a minimum of 
15 pupils is needed for a good one-room 
school, and the responsibilities of teaching 
such a school should be entrusted only to 
the very best of teachers. 

8. A much better elementary school may 
be had by having an attendance unit large 
enough to have three capable teachers, and 
20 or more pupils under each teacher. In 
the interests of efficiency and economy, dis- 
tricts should be planned for the larger en- 
rollments. 

9. In the elementary school, the major em- 
phasis should be placed on the fundamen- 
tals — numbers and language. Many of the 
examples and problems used should be 
drawn from agriculture. 

10. In the high school, pupils should 
be given a wide choice of courses, including 
agriculture, home economics, business train- 
ing, and manual arts, as well as the tradi- 
tional college preparatory course. 

11. Both elementary and high schools 
should carry on an active health program 
including physical education, the study of 
hygiene, annual physical examinations of 
pupils and teachers, immunization against 
contagious diseases, and the provision of 
hot lunches for all of the pupils. 

12. Both elementary and high schools 
should offer pupils an opportunity to study 
music and to participate in group singing. 
High school pupils certainly, and elementary 
pupils desirably, should have an opportunity 
to participate in orchestra and band work. 

13. An adequate high school staff will re- 
quire at least seven or eight well trained 
teachers, including one person especially 
qualified for administration and supervision. 

14. High schools with less than 150 pu- 
pils are very likely to provide inferior edu- 
cational opportunities, or to be unduly 
expensive on a per pupil basis, or both. 
Therefore, it is recommended that, wherever 
practicable, smaller high schools be com- 
bined, with other high schools. 

15. Schools should be housed in attractive, 
healthful buildings, have well equipped li- 
braries, and an abundance of other modern 
teaching equipment. The school should be 
located at the natural center of the com- 
munity it serves, and the building and 
grounds should serve as the general com- 
munity educational and recreational center, 
as well as for ordinary school purposes. 

16. Satisfactory transportation of pupils 
is a prerequisite for an adequate community 
educational program. Such _ satisfactory 
transportation can be provided by adequate 
equipment, operated over good roads, by 


carefully selected and well trained personnel 


— all of which is expected to be available. 


after the war. 
17. People in many areas may find it ad- 
vantageous to organize administrative and 


financial units (districts) which will be con- ' 


siderably larger than the attendance unit 
or district. Such an administrative district 
would operate several schools, one in each 
of the different communities or neighbor- 
hoods in the district. 

18. Many communities may find it ad- 
vantageous to have both elementary and 
high schools (12 grades) operated by a 
single board of education, either with one 
or with several attendance units. 

19. A larger part of the total cost of 
public elementary and high school education 
should be raised on a statewide basis and 
distributed principally to the schools in 
the communities least able to provide ade- 
quate educational programs. : 

20. State aid should be distributed in 
such a manner as to encourage school re- 
organization for greater educational effici- 
ency. 

a1. The basic control of the schools which 
serve rural people should remain in the 
hands of the people in the rural commu- 
nities. 


New Assistant Adviser 


Ben F. Wallace, a graduate of the U. 
of I. College of Agriculture in the spring 
of 1943, has been hired as assistant farm 
advisor in Perry county. Wallace will 
work on full time in Perry county. He 
will work out of the Farm Bureau office 
in Pickneyville. 

A native of Kansas, Wallace is a for- 
mer 4-H and Rural Youth member. From 
the time of graduation at the university 
until taking his present job Wallace was 
employed by Production Credit Corpo- 
ration. 


Only two misses in 23 years of Cook 
County Farm Bureau board meetings. 
That's the record of D. A. Nietfeldt who 
served as president in 1925, vice-president 
in 1926, and again as president from 1927 
to 1933 inclusive. During the last of 1943 
Mr. Nietfeldt was injured while operating 
a side delivery rake and he was unable 
to attend the board meeting, thus account- 


“ing for one of his two unavoidable ab- 


sences from the board sessions. The only 

other time he missed a meeting was when 

the notice went astray in the mail. He's 
now back attending meetings. 
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Illinois Grain Opens New 
Branch Office in Champaign 


A_ new branch office of the Illinois 


Grain Corporation was gpened in Cham- 


paign Jan. 24 with Rex LaFleur, manager 
of the IGC Bloomington branch in 
charge. The branch office with a tele- 
type machine and two trunkline tele- 
phones is now located on the second 
floor of the Champaign County Farm 
Bureau in Champaign. It is expected, 
however, that the branch office will later 
occupy quarters in the Lincoln building 
in Champaign. This move is not ex- 
pected to be made for a month or six 
weeks as the Lincoln building quarters 
are now occupied by another tenant. 

With LaFleur going to manage the 
new Champaign office, H. D. Lavery, 
whose home is in Jacksonville, has been 
hired as the Bloomington manager, ac- 
cording to Frank Haines, manager of the 
Illinois Grain Corporation. Lavery was 
born in Vandalia and was reared in a 
farming community. He has lived in 
Jacksonville since 1910 and until recently 
was employed with a flour concern. He 
is married and has two sons in the armed 
services and two daughters in high school. 

The new Champaign office brings the 
IGC branch units to four. Other branch 
offices are located at Mendota, Blooming- 
ton, and Jacksonville. The new office 
-will serve Champaign, Iroquois, Ver- 
milion, Piatt, Douglas, Ford, Moultrie, 
Coles and Edgar counties. In addition to 
the branch offices, IGC has terminal 
offices in Chicago, St. Louis, and Peoria. 

The Champaign office, as do the other 
branch offices, will serve as a contact 
unit of the Illinois Grain with its mem- 
bers and patrons in the area. 

In addition to operations through its 
own terminal offices, the IGC works 
closely with the Indiana Grain coopera- 
tive through a reciprocal marketing agree- 
ment under which producers in Illinois 
are afforded an outlet through coopera- 
tive channels for grain moving to the 
Indianapolis gateway. 


H. D. Lavery 
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Two service flags were dedicated by the 
Kankakee County Farm Bureau at its re- 
cent annual meeting, one for the children 
of members in the services, and one for 
the boys who are serving on the farm 
front. Farm Bureau board members and 
officials, front row, left to right. G. Tupper 
Swaim, farm adviser: Edward J. Fecke, W. 
C. Hatch, secretary-treasurer: Lester Day, 


president; Edward LeClaire, Donald Fort- 
ner, Charles I. Woore, and Hirlo Hicks, 
general agent. Back row, G. W. Mussman, 
Henry Tammen, Harold Seedori, John R. 
Schott. Henry Weber, Fred Imhauser, Ed- 
ward W. Schwark, and W. W. Holmes, or- 


ganization director. Absent are Directors 
Henry Beedy, Edgar Bonvallet. Percy Cook. 
and Knute Jensen. 


Figured Your Income Tax Yet? 


T WILL soon be income tax time 

again! March 15 is just around the 
corner and farmers are already busy 
trying to figure out their income tax 
returns for 1943. 

A complete final income report on 
1943 income is required on or before 
March 15, 1944. This return will com- 
plete the income tax requirements for 
1943. If this final report shows a tax 
obligation higher than the payments 
made during 1943, the difference must 
be paid when the return is filed. If the 
payments have been over the amount 
indicated in this final return, a ‘credit 
on future or back taxes or refund will 
be granted. 

Here are the two forms which farm- 
ers will use in filing their income tax 
returns: 

FORM 1040F: This is the farm 
form that has been in use for several 
years. A farmer must use Form 1040F 
if he reports on the cash basis; it is 
also beneficial to those who report on 
an accrual basis. This form enables 
the farmer to classify his farm income 
and farm expenses and determine his 
net farm income. The net farm in- 
come is the base farm income for both 
the regular income tax and the Victory 
tax. Farmers are urged to fill out this 
form as completely: as possible before 
seeking aid with their tax reports. 

FORM 1040: Every farmer who 
files an income tax report on or before 
March 15, 1944, will use Form 1040. 
The net farm income on Form 1040F 


will be transferred to Form 1040. All 
other income and exemptions will be 
entered on Form 1040. The tax ob- 
ligation is computed on Form 1040. 
Provision is made on Form 1040 for 
reporting both the regular income tax 
and the Victory tax. 

A number of County Farm Bureaus 
are providing assistance to farmers in 
filing their income tax returns. A 
series of income tax schools was held 
during the last of January by the U. 
of I. department of agricultural eco- 
nomics for those who will assist farm- 
ers in preparing their returns. 

Further income tax information may 
be secured from a new circular No. 
569, “Figuring the 1943 Income Tax,” 
which is available at the County Farm 
Bureau or the College of Agriculture, 
Urbana, for 5 cents. This booklet has 
been prepared by R. C. Ross, professor 
of farm management, U. of I. College 
of Agriculture. 

Mason County Farm Bureau put out 
a special income tax edition of their 
“Farm Bureau News” in January in the 
form of a farm record book for filing 
1943 income tax returns. 


Farm Adviser E. H. Garlich of 
Brown County has received this sug- 
gestion for a national farmers’ slogan 
in 1944 from Frederick A. Soderburg: 

“I resolve to produce all the food 
that is humanly possible, hoping in do- 
ing so I will be able to help my gov- 
ernment end the war in '44.” 


- 
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IAA School Committee 
Makes Progress Report 


FTER studying the problems of 
A rural education since August of 

1943, the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation School Committee has put 
forth a summary of findings and sug- 
gestions in the form of 
port. 

THIS REPORT IS 
TENDED TO INDICATE THE BI- 
NAL RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE. RATHER, IT IS 
INTENDED TO PRESENT SOME 
OF THE FACTS ABOUT THE 
SCHOOLS SERVING THE RURAL 
PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS, AND TO 
STIMULATE THE STUDY AND 
DISCUSSION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS IN THE VARIOUS 
COMMUNITIES. 

It is hoped that the suggestions may 
serve as guideposts in the community 
discussions and thus aid local people 
in solving their local problems. 

The studies and discussions in local 
communities are expected to aid the 
Committee in making its final report 
in November 1944. To this end sug- 
gestions and contributions are invited 
from all those who are interested in 
the education of rural children and in 
the maintenance of rural schools. 

THE COMMITTEE WOULD ESPE- 
CIALLY LIKE TO HEAR FROM 
PARENTS WHOSE CHILDREN ARE 
ATTENDING OR WILL ATTEND 
SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS. 

The Committee making this report 
is composed of two persons from each 
of the 15 Congressional districts of the 
state, plus the four members of the 
IAA public relations committee. To 
select this committee, each of the 15 
members of the IAA board of direc- 
tors, (each elected by the Farm Bu- 
reau members in his Congressional dis- 
trict) after conferring with the leaders 
in his district, selected and recom- 
mended two persons from his district 
who were well qualified to serve on a 
committee of this character. 

The Committee progress 
oe the following summary : 

The rural people of Illinois want good 
schools — the best they can afford. 

2. There are many good schools in IIIi- 
nois, but many of the children attend schools 
which are definitely below the standards 
the Committee believes to be desirable. 

3. The Committee urges the rural peo- 
ple of each county and community to study 
their school problems, try to agree on 
what kind of schools they want, and then 
get together with other interested groups 
to make their desires a reality. 


a progress £e> 


NOT _IN- 


report 


1. No “ready-made” system of education 
will meet the needs of all localities; the 
school system of each community should 
be “tailor-made” to meet the needs and 
desires of the people which it serves. 

5. All teachers serving rural elementary 
and high schools should be especially trained 
for the particular grades and subjects they 
are expected to teach. Teachers’ compensa- 
tion should be adequate to attract and re- 
tain teachers of the highest caliber. 

6. The teachers and teaching in 
schools should be more carefully 
vised. This should. be done by 
especially trained and qualified for such 
work. These supervisors should be re- 
sponsible to the local people. 

7. Under most conditions a minimum of 
15 pupils is needed for a’ good one-room 
school, and the responsibilities of teaching 
such a school should be entrusted only to 
the very best of teachers. 

8. A much better elementary school may 
be had by having an attendance unit large 
enough to have three capable teachers, and 
20 or more pupils under each teacher. In 
the interests of efficiency and economy, dis- 
tricts should be planned for the larger en- 
rollments. 

9. In the elementary school, the major em- 
phasis should be placed on the fundamen- 
tals — numbers and language. Many of the 
examples .and problems used should be 
drawn from agriculture. 

10. In the high school, pupils should 
be given a wide choice of courses, including 
agriculture, home economics, business train- 
ing, and manual arts, as well as the tradi- 
fone college preparatory course. 

Both elementary and high schools 
should carry on an active health program 
including physical education, the study of 
hygiene, annual physical examinations of 
pupils and teachers, immunization against 
contagious diseases, and the provision of 
= penalaee for all of the pupils. 


Both elementary and high schools 
jaan offer pupils an opportunity oto study 
music and to participate in group singing. 
High school pupils certainly, and elementary 
pupils desirably, should have an opportunity 
to participate in orchestra and band work. 

13. An adequate high school staff will re- 
quire at least seven or eight well trained 
teachers, including one person especially 
qualified for administration and supervision. 


14. High schools with less than 150 pu- 
pils are very likely to provide inferior edu- 
cational opportunities, or to be unduly 
expensive on a per pupil basis, or both. 
Therefore, it is recommended that, wherever 
practicable, smaller high schools be com- 
bined with other high schools. 

15. Schools should be housed in attractive, 
healthful buildings, have well equipped li- 
braries, and an abundance of other modern 
teaching equipment. The school should be 
located at the natural center of the com- 
munity it serves, and the building and 
grounds should serve as the general com- 
munity educational and recreational ,center, 
as well as for ordinary school purposes. 

16. Satisfactory transportation of pupils 
is a prerequisite for an adequate community 
educational program. Such _ satisfactory 
transportation can be provided by adequate 
equipment, operated over good roads, by 


rural 
super- 
persons 


carefully selected and well trained personnel 
— all of which is expected to be available 
after the war. 

17. People in many areas may find it ad- 
vantageous to organize administrative and 
financial units (districts) which will be con- 
siderably larger than the attendance unit 
or district. Such an administrative district 
would operate several schools, one in each 
of the different communities or neighbor- 
hoods in the district. # 

18. Many communities may find it ad- 
vantageous to have both elementary and 
high schools (12 grades) operated by a 
single board of education, either with one 
or with several attendance units, 

19. A larger part of the total cost of 
public elementary and high school education 
should be raised on a statewide basis and 
distributed principally to the schools in 
the communities least able to provide ade- 
quate educational progranf. 

20. State aid should be distributed in 
such a manner as to encourage school re- 
organization for greater educational effici- 
— 

.. The basic control of the schools which 
serve rural people should remain in the 
hands of the people in the rural commu- 
nities. 


New Assistant Adviser 


Ben F. Wallace, a graduate of the U. 
of I. College of Agriculture in the spring 
of 1943, has been hired as assistant farm 
advisor in Perry county. Wallace will 
work on full time in Perry county. He 
will work out of the Farm Bureau office 
in Pickneyville. 

A native of Kansas, Wallace is a for- 
mer 4-H and Rural Youth member. From 
the time .of graduation at the university 
until taking his present job Wallace was 
employed by Production Credit Corpo- 
ration. 


Only two misses in 23 years of Cook 
County Farm Bureau board meetings. 
That's the record of D. A. Nietfeldt who 
served as president in 1925, vice-president 
in 1926, and again as president from 1927 
to 1933 inclusive. During the last of 1943 
Mr. Nietfeldt was injured while operating 
a side delivery rake and he was unable 
to attend the board meeting, thus account- 
ing for one of his two unavoidable ab- 
sences from the board sessions. The only 


other time he missed ja meeting was when 
the notice went astray in the mail. He's 
now back atteriding meetings. 


I. A. A. RECORD 
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Illinois Grain Opens New 
Branch Office in Champaign 


A new branch office of the Illinois 
Grain Corporation was gpened in Cham- 
paign Jan. 24 with Rex LaFleur, manager 
of the IGC Bloomington branch in 
charge. The branch office with a tele- 
type machine and two trunkline  tele- 


phones is now located on the second. 


floor of the Champaign County Farm 
Bureau in Champaign. It is expected, 
however, that the branch office will later 
occupy quarters in the Lincoln building 
in Champaign. This move ts not ex- 
pected to be made for a month or six 
weeks as the Lincoln building quarters 
are now occupied by another tenant. 

With LaFleur going to manage the 
new Champaign office, H. D. Lavery. 
whose home is in Jacksonville, has been 
hired as the Bloomington manager, ac- 
cording to Frank Haines, manager of the 
Illinois Grain Corporation. Lay ery was 
born in Vandalia and was reared in a 
farming community. He has lived in 
Jacksonville since 1910 and until recently 
was employed with a flour concern. He 
is married and has two sons in the armed 
services and two daughters in high school. 

The new Champaign office brings the 
IGC branch units to four. Other branch 
offices are located at Mendota, Blooming- 
ton, and Jacksonville. The new office 
will serve Champaign, Iroquois, Ver- 
milion, Piatt, Douglas, Ford, Moultrie, 
Coles.and Edgar countics. In addition to 
the branch offices, IGC has terminal 
offices in Chicago, St. Louis, and Peoria. 

The Champaign office. as do the other 
branch. offices, will serve as a contact 
unit of the Illinois Grain with its mem- 
bers and patrons in the area. 

In addition to operations through tts 
own terminal offices, the IGC works 
closely with the Indiana Grain coopera- 
tive through a reciprocal marketing agree- 
ment under which producers in Illinois 
are afforded an outlet through coopera- 
tive channels for grain moving to the 
Indianapolis gateway. : 


H. D. Lavery 
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Two service flags were dedicated by the 
Kankakee County Farm Bureau at its re- 
cent annual meeting, one for the children 
of members in the services, and one for 
the boys who are serving on the farm 
front. Farm Bureau board members and 
officials, front row, left to right, G. Tupper 
Swaim, farm adviser; Edward J. Fecke, W. 
C. Hatch, secretary-treasurer; Lester Day. 


president: Edward LeClaire, Donald Fort- 
ner, Charles I. Woore, and Hirlo Hicks. 
general agent. Back row, G. W. Mussman, 
Henry Tammen, Harold Seedorf, John R. 
Schott, Henry Weber, Fred Imhauser, Ed- 
ward W. Schwark. and W. W. Holmes, or- 
ganization director. Absent are Directors 
Henry Beedy. Edgar Bonvallet. Percy Cook. 
and Knute Jensen. 


Figured Your Income Tax Yet? 


T WILL soon be income tax time 

again! March 15 is just around the 
corner and farmefs are already busy 
trying to figure out their income tax 
returns for 19-43 

A complete final income report on 
1943 income -is required on or before 
March 15, 1944. This return will com- 
plete the income tax requirements for 
1943. If this final report shows a tax 
obligation higher than the payments 
made during 1943, the difference must 
be paid when the return ts filed. If the 
payments have been over the amount 
indicated in this final return, a credit 
on future or back taxes or refund will 
be granted. 

Here are the two forms which farm- 
ers will use in filing their income tax 
returns: 

FORM 1040F: This 1s the farm 
form that has been in use for several 
years. A farmer must use Form 1040F 
if he reports on the cash basis; it is 
also beneficial to those who report on 
an accrual basis. This form enables 
the farmer to classify his farm income 
and farm expenses and determine his 
net farm income. The net farm in- 
come is the base farm income for both 
the regular income tax and the Victory 
tax. Farmers are urged to fill out this 
form as completely as possible before 
seeking aid with their tax reports. 

FORM 1040: Every farmer who 
files an income tax report on or before 
March 15, 1944, will use Form 10:0 
The net farm income on Form 10i0F 


will be transferred to Form 1040. All 
other income and exemptions will be 
entered on Form 1040. The tax ob- 
ligation 1s computed on Form 1040 
Provision is made on Form 1040 for 
reporting both the regular income tax 
and the Victory tax. 

A number of County Farm Bureaus 
are 


providing assistance to, farmers in 


filing their imcome tax returns A 
series of income tax schools was held 
during the last of January by the U 


of I. department of agricultural eco 


nomics for those who will 


assist Tarn 


ers in preparing their returns 

Further income tax information may 
be sccured from a new circular Ni 
569, “Figuring the 1913 Income Tax 
which is avatlable at the County Fart 
Bureau or the College of Agricu 
Urbana, for 5 cents. This booklet 
been prepared by R. C. Ross, professor 
of farm management, U. of I. Colicge 


It 


of Agriculture 

Mason County Farm Bureau put out 
a special income tax ed 
‘Farm Bureau News” in January in the 
form of a farm record book for filing 


19-44 income tax returns 


ition of their 


Farm Adviser E. H. Garlich of 
Brown County has received this sug- 
gestion for a national farmers’ slogan 
in 19-44 from Frederick A. Soderburg 

“T resolve to produce all the food 
that is humanly possible, hoping in do 
ing so I will be ‘able to help my gov 
ernment end the war in “44 


M. R. Thomas, Chicago Producers sales- 
man, and Lee E. Mosher, DeKalb organ- 
ization director, and chairman of the De- 


Kalb livestock marketing committee, look 
over some of Mosher’s hogs at the Chicago 
yar 


HOG MARKETING JAM 


OG producers in the years to come 
H will probably look back on the last 
months of 1943 and the first of 1944 as 
a strange and confusing period in their 
marketing experience. 

They'll remember it as a time when 
record marketings glutted the terminal 
markets; when they had to hold their 
shipments back from the market while 
the hogs ate more corn, and added 
pounds that often carried them outside 
the government-supported weight 
ranges; when in spite of surplus pork 
supplies the OPA refused to declare a 
temporary removal of pork ration 
points. They'll remember it as a time 
when consumer income was at an all 
time high and the government rolled 
back the retail prices of pork and paid 
the packers a subsidy of $1.30 per hun- 
dred. 

Hog producers probably will not 
forget either that packers were able to 
buy non-government weight hogs at 
bargain prices; that holdover hogs on 
the terminal markets were purchased at 
shrunk-out weights. 

During this period the cooperative 
marketing agencies did the best job 
they could to protect the farmer’s in- 
terest. Units of the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association adhered to the 
support price on their offerings to the 
producer, but they had limited orders 
to fil'. They had to ask their patrons 
to list their hogs weeks ahead for mar- 
keting. : Some Hlinois Livestock Mar- 
keting Association units had as many 
as 2000 head of hogs listed ahead. 
The Bushnell unit ceased hog buying 
entirely announcing that they would 


10 


be ready to serve their patrons when 
the market returned to normal. 

Producer agencies limited consign- 
ments as far as possible by advising 
their patrons to hold hogs off the mar- 
ket while the glut in marketing ex- 
isted. Their percentage of holdovers 
was relatively small in comparison with 
other agencies. 

During the last days of January sev- 
eral steps were taken to ease the hog 
market situation. The WFA temporar- 
ily extended the government's price 
support program to include choice 
butcher hogs weighing up to 330 
pounds. This was the second exten- 
sion during the month as the price floor 
of $13.75 at Chicago originally was for 
200 to 270 pound hogs, and the first 
extension boosted it to 300 pounds. 

A permit system also was inaugu- 
rated on the Chicago terminal market 
on Jan. 24 and receipts on that day 
were 40,000 as compared with 54,000 
on Jan. 17. Under the permit plan 
about 100,000 salable hogs were to be 
permitted to come into the Chicago 
market each week. 

It was hoped that this system would 
reduce the holdovers on the Chicago 
market that had been running as high 
as 25,000 on some days. On Jan. 17, it 
was estimated that 300,000 hogs were 
held over in all the markets. On Jan. 
18, it was estimated that on the Chi- 
cago market 25,000 government weight 
hogs, 200 to 300 pounds, were held 
over. Hogs below 200 pounds and 
over 300 moved well at prices be- 
tween $11.75 and $13. 

As producers looked into the month 


of February they were in hopes that 
the worst of the marketing jam was 
over, but they couldn't be sure. 

Out of the marketing chaos of the 
past several months some predicted 
there would come a considerable reduc- 
tion in the 1944 spring pig crop. R. C. 
Ashby, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, U. of I. College of Agriculture, 
said a 22 per cent cut in the spring pig 
set was expected by buyers at local 
packing plants and concentration yards 
throughout the state, according to an 
average of estimates he secured from 
these sources. 

“This reduction,” Ashby said, “is 
2Y% times as high as the 9 per cent 
cut requested for Illinois by the WFA 
and is above the expected U.S. reduc- 
tion of 16 per cent as reported by the 
December pig survey. 

“It is believed that producers who 
have ample feed should not cut hog 
production unduly. By closely watch- 
ing market developments of the next 
six weeks, producers may see encour- 
agement to increase the production of 
summer pigs. Since production needs 
have been carefully considered, pro- 
ducers will do well to keep in mind 
the goals set for their own counties,” 
he stated. 


IAA Insurance Service Agency 
Roundup Set for Feb. 22-23 


Members of the Agency Force of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association’s In- 
surance Service will gather in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 22 and 23 for 
a streamlined annual “Round-Up.” 

Speakers have been selected from the 
Agency Force, the IAA staff, and its 
affiliated companies, and from among 
the outstanding men in the insurance 
field. 

Those on Tuesday morning’s pro- 
gtam are: A. E. Richardson, manager 
of IA Mutual Insurance; L. V.-Drake, 
claims superintendent, IA Mutual In- 
surance; Walter Acker, director of 
Kansas Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Co.; and Wilbur Gibbs, general agent, 
Sangamon county. Tuesday afternoon 
speakers: Vern Holland, manager, 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Co.; R. 
C. Graham, general agent, Vermilion 
county; J. H. Kelker, manager, Farm- 
ers Mutual Reinsurance; John D. 
Bryant, general agent, DeKalb county, 
and A. R. Jaqua, editor, Agents’ Dia- 
mond Life Bulletin. 

Tuesday night, Donald ‘Kirkpatrick, 
IAA legal counsel, and Harvey Mc- 
Naughton, general agent, Adams coun- 
ty, will be the speakers. 

Wednesday morning’s program will 
include talks by D. C. Mieher, sales 
director, IAA Insurance Service; Bruce 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MORE FARM 


BUT NOT ENOUGH 


HAT’S the farm machinery picture 
for 1944? That’s one of the big- 
gest questions on the farm front today. 
Here’s the overall picture as received 
from W. F. Heesch, deputy director, 
farm machinery and equipment division, 
War Production Board, Washington, D. 
C., who visited the IAA offices in mid- 
January. 

As a whole there will be more new 
machinery available in 1944 than in 1943. 
But there still will be a minimum num- 
ber of implements available to do the 
job of maximum production, and the 
new equipment will go only to those 
who have the most urgent need for its 
use in food production. 

Because of the realization that every 
piece of used equipment will have to be 
utilized to the fullest extent in 1944, the 
farm implement industry is marshalling 
its resources on the production of repair 
parts. WPB is placing special stress on 
this part of the machinery program and 
farmers are advised that they should be 
persistent in seeing to it that dealers 
follow through on getting the repair 
parts from the manufacturer. In filling 
orders for repair parts on implements 
that have been out of production for 
some time, it may mean that manufac- 
turers will have to dig out old patterns 
to make the parts, but the industry is 
ready to do this, according to the WPB. 

Manufacturers are allotted twice as 
much raw materials in 1944 for making 
new machinery and repair parts as in 
1943, and what’s more important they are 
actually getting the materials. The only 
bottleneck this year will come from labor 
shortages and the difficulty of getting 
certain parts to complete a farm imple- 
ment such as bearings, bushings, mag- 
netos, forgings, or any other items in 
which there is also a heavy military de- 
mand. These are the very components 
required by Army tanks, the Navy’s 
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EQUIPMENT 


FOR DEMAND 


(above) 


Machinery shortages boom farm sales as 
evidenced here where bidders crowd 
around a 1927 model tractor that sold for 
$475 at a McLean county sale. 


(Pantagraph Photo) 


-landing craft, airplanes, trucks and other 


war equipment. 


David Meeker, chief farm machinery 
and supplies division, WFA, says “As an 
example, engine blocks and heads have 
been a critical problem in making trac- 
tors. This is because some of the foun- 
dries are supplying castings for fighting 
machines. These same plants were 
supplying engine block and head castings 
for tractor engines. This resulted in a 
collision between orders for tractor com- 
ponents and landing craft components. 
However, tractor companies .who make 


their own castings or get them from com. 


panies not working on military orders 
are not being interfered with. Those 
who are involved can only overcome that 
difficulty by reopening unused facilities, 
or shifting their orders to a plant that 
can deliver.” 


A tractor corn planter brings $587 at a 
icLean county farm sale. 


(Pantagraph Photo) 
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However, Meeker reports that the 
farm machinery program, as a whole, is 
in good shape. The production of new 
farm machinery has been speeding up in 
the last two months, and except for a 
few items, is not in serious direct com- 
petition with the manufacture of mechan- 
ical war equipment. 

Anyone who doubts the scarcity of 
farm equipment in Illinois only has to 
attend a farm sale. At one sale in De- 
cember a four row corn planter sold for 
$840. At another a 17-year-old four 
section peg tooth harrow bought for $45 
and used for 17 years was sold for $99.50. 
A manure spreader bought for $160 
a year ago sold for $240. 

At that kind of prices, it’s a safe bet 
that the machinery situation is tight in 
the corn belt. A farmer who wants to 
be sure of maintaining full operation dur- 
ing the heavy seasons will have to get 
his equipment in shape during the winter 
months. There can be no letup in the 
“Care, Repair and Share’ campaign. 


Farmers Petition to Retain 
Carrollton Branch Line 


Some 150 Calhoun and Greene coun- 
ty farmers attended the hearing Jan. 
10 and 11 in the Carrollton courthouse 
held by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the petition of the Alton 
railroad to abandon the Carrollton-East 
Hardin branch line of 19.4 miles. The 
line is the only adequate rail outlet for 
the produce of 200,000 tillable acres 
situated between the Mississippi and 
Illinois rivers. 

Representing the farmers’ interests at 
the hearing was Guy W. Baxter, direc- 
tor of transportation for the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, who called 13 
witnesses to furnish evidence in sup- 
port of continuing the line in service. 
A decision on the hearing is expected 
in the near future. 

Disastrous spring floods covered the 
branch line until about Sept. 1, and on 
Sept. 24, 1943 action to secure resump- 
tion of service was started by the farm- 
ers of the two counties when Baxter 
filed a complaint with the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission on behalf. of the 
Calhoun and Greene County Farm Bu- 
reaus. The complaint charged that the 
Alton railroad had abandoned service 
without authorization of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

On Oct. 20, Alton railroad attorneys 
notified Baxter that work had been 
started on rebuilding the line, and 
shortly afterward it was returned to 
service. However, the Alton railroad 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking permission to 
abandon service, and the hearing in 
January was on this petition. 
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M. R. Thomas, Chicago Producers sales- 
man, and Lee E. Mosher, DeKalb organ- 
ization director, and chairman of the De- 


Kalb livestock marketing committee, look 
over some of Mosher’s hogs at the Chicago 
yards. 


/ 


HOG MARKETING JAM 


OG prod cers in the years to come 
H will prob: ably look back on the last 
months of 1943 and the first of 1914 as 
a strange and confusing period in their 
marketing experience. 

They Il remember it as a time when 
record marketings glutted the terminal 
markets; when they had to hold their 
ship ments back from the market while 
ate more corn, and adc led 


them outside 


t 


the hogs 
pounds that often carricd 
the government-sup ported weight 
ranges; when in spite of surplus pork 


supplies the OPA refused to declaré a 


temporary removal of pork ration 
points. They'll remember it as a time 
when consumer income was at an all 
time high and the government rolled 
back the retail prices of pogk and paid 
the packers a subsidy of $1.30 per hun 
dred , 

Hog producers probably will not 


forget either that packers were able to 


buy non-government weight hogs at 
bargain prices; that holdover 
the terminal markets were purchased at 
shrunk-out 

During 
marketing agencies did the best job 
they could to protect the farmer's in 
terest. Units of the Illinois 
Marketing adhered to the 
price on their offerings to the 
producer, but they had limited orders 
to fill They had to ask their patrons 
to list their ahead for mat 
keting Mar 
keting 
as 2000 head of 
The Bushnell unit 
entirely announcing that 


hogs on 


weights 


this period the Operative 


Livestox k 
Association 


Su} port 


hogs weeks 
Illinois 
units had as 


listed al 


some Livestock 
Association 
hogs 
ceased hog buying 


they would 
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be ready to serve their patrons when 
the market returned to normal. 
Producer agencies limited consign- 
ments as far as possible by advising 
their patrons to hold hogs off the mar- 
ket while the glut in marketing ex- 
Their percentage of holdovers 
was relatively small in comparison with 
other ag 


isted 


encies 
During the last days of January sev- 
eral steps were taken to ease the hog 
market situation. The WFA temporar- 
ily extended the government's 
support program to include 
hogs weighing up to 330 
This was the second exten- 
sion ‘during the month as the price floor 


price 
choi ec 
butcher 
pounds, 


of $13.75 at Chicago originally was for 
00 to 270 pound hogs, and the first 


extension boosted it to 300 pounds. 

A permit system also was inaugu- 
rated on the Chicago terminal market 
on Jan. 24 and receipts on that day 
10,000 as compared with 54,000 
on Jan. 17. Under the permit plan 
100,000 salable hogs were to be 
permitted to come into the Chicago 
market each week. 

It was hoped that this system would 


were 


about 


duce the holdovers on the Chicago 
market that had been running as high 


as 25,000 on some days. 
was estimated that 31 
held over in 
18, it 


On Jan. 17, it 
300,000 hags were 
all the markets. On Jan. 
was estimated that on the Chi- 
cago market 25,000 government weight 


hogs, 200 to 300 pounds, were held 


over. Hogs below 200 pounds and 
over 300 moved well at prices be- 


tween $11.75 and $13 


As producers looked into the month 


of February they were in hopes that 
the worst of the marketing jam was 
over, but they couldn't be sure. , 

Out of the marketing chaos of the 
past several months some predicted 
there would come a considerable reduc- 
tion in the 1944 spring pig crop. R. C. 

Ashby, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, U. of I. College of Agriculture, 
said a 22 per cent cut in the spring pig 
crop was expected by buyers at local 
packing plants and concentration yards 
throughout the state, according to an 
average of estimates he secured from 
these sources. 

‘This reduction,’ Ashby said, ‘‘is 
2% times as high as the 9 per cent 
cut requested for Illinois by the WFA 
and is above the expected U.S. reduc- 
tion of 16 per cent as reported by the 
December pig survey. 

“It is believed that producers who 
have ample feed should not cut hog 
production unduly. By closely watch- 
ing market developments of the next 
six weeks, producers may see encour- 
agement to increase the production of 
summer pigs. Since production needs 
have been carefully considered, pro- 
ducers will do well to keep in mind 
the goals set for their own counties,” 
he stated. 


IAA Insurance Service Agency 
Roundup Set for Feb. 22-23 


Members of the Agency Force of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association's In- 
surance Service will gather in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 22 and 23 for 
a streamlined annual “Round-Up.” 

Speakers have been selected from the 
Agency Force, the IAA staff, and its 
affiliated companies, and from among 
the outstanding men in the insurance 
field. 

Those on Tuesday morning's pro- 
gram are: A. E. Richardson, manager 
of IA Mutual Insurance; L. V. Drake, 
claims superintendent, IA Mutual In- 
surance; Walter Acker, director of 
Kansas Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Co.; and Wilbur Gibbs, general agent, 
Sangamon county. Tuesday afternoon 
speakers: Vern Holland, manager, 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Co.: R. 
C. Graham, general agent, Vermilion 
county; J. Kelker, manager, Farm- 
ers Mutual Reinsurance; John  D. 
ea general agent, DeKalb county, 
and A. R. Jaqua, editor, Agents’ Dia- 
re Life Bulletin. 

Tuesday night, Donald Kirkpatrick, 
IAA legal counsel, and Harvey Mc- 
Naughton, general agent, Adams coun- 
ty, will be the speakers. 

Wednesday morning's program will 
include talks by D. C. Mieher, sales 
director, IAA Insurance Service; Bruce 
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MORE - FARM 


BUT NOT ENOUGH 


HAT’S the farm machinery picture 


for 1944? That's one of the big- 
gest questions on the farm front today. 

Here’s the overall picture as received 
from W. F. Heesch, deputy director, 
farm machinery and equipment division, 
is Production Board, Washington, D. 

who visited the IAA offices in mid- 
ae 

As a whole there will be more new 
machinery available in 1944 than in 1943. 
But there still will be a minimum num- 
ber of implements available to do the 
job of maximum production, and the 
new equipment will go only to those 
who have the most urgent need for its 
use in food production. 

Because of the realization that every 
piece of used equipment will have to be 
utilized to the fullest extent in 1944, the 
farm implement industry is marshalling 
its resources on the production of repair 
parts. WPB is placing special stress on 
this part of the machinery program and 
farmers are advised that they should be 
persistent in seeing to it that dealers 
follow through on getting the repair 
parts from the manufacturer. In filling 
orders for repair parts on implements 
that have been out of production for 
some time, it may mean that manufac- 
turers will have to dig out old patterns 
to make the parts, but the industry 1s 
ready to do this, according to the WPB. 

Manufacturers are allotted twice as 
much raw materials in 1944 for making 
new machinery and repair parts as in 
1943, and what's more important they are 
actually getting the materials.. The only 
bottleneck this year will come from labor 
shortages and the difficulty of getting 
certain parts to complete a farm imple- 
ment such as bearings, bushings, mag- 
netos, forgings, or any other items in 
which there is also a heavy military de- 
mand. These are the very components 
required by Army tanks, the Navy's 
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EQUIPMENT 


FOR DEMAND 


(above) 


Machinery shortages boom farm sales as 
evidenced here where bidders crowd 
around a 1927 model tractor that sold for 
$475 at a McLean county sale. 


(Pantagraph Photo) 


landing craft, airplanes, trucks and other 
war equipment. 


David Meeker, chief farm machinery 
and supplies division, WFA, says ‘‘As ; 
example, engine blocks and heads have 
been a critical problem in making trac- 
tors. This is because some of the toun- 
dries are supplying castings for fighting 
machines. These same plants 
supplying engine block and head castings 
for tractor engines. This resulted in a 
collision between orders for tractor com 
ponents and landing craft components 
However, tractor companies who make 
their own castings or get them from com 
panies not working on military orders 
are not being interfered with. Those 


were 


who are involved can only overcome that 
difficulty by reopening 
or shifting their orders to a 
can deliver.” 


unused facilities, 
plant that 


A tractor corn planter brings $587 at a 
McLean county farm sale. 


(Pantagraph Photo) 


However, Meeker reports that the 
farm machinery program, as a whole, ts 
in good shape. The production of new 
farm machinery has been speeding up in 
the last two months, and except for a 
few items, is not in serious direct com 
petition with the manufacture of mechan 
ical war equipment 

Anyone who doubts the 
farm equipment in Illinois only has to 
attend a farm sale. At one sale in De 
cember a four row corn planter sold for 
$840. At yeawold four 
section peg tooth harrow bought for $45 
and used for 17 years was sold for $99.50. 
A manure spreader bought .for $160 
a year ago sold for $240 

At that kind of prices, it’s a safe het 
that the machinery situation is tight in 
the corn belt. A farmer who wants to 
be sure of maintaining full operation dur- 
ing the heavy seasons will have to get 


his equip 


scarcity of 


another a 17 


ment in shape during the winter 


months There can be no letup 


“Care, Repair 


Farmers Petition to Retain 
Carrollton Branch Line 


Some 150 Calho ind Greene co 
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Representing the farmers’ inte: 
the hearing was ¢ Baxter 
tor of transportation for the 
Agricultural Association, who 
witnesses to furnish evidence in su] 
port of continuing the line in 
A decision on the hearing 1s 


in the near future 

Disastrous spring floods covered the 
branch line until about Sept. 1, and or 
Sept. 24, 1943 actron to secure res 


tion of service was started by the 


ers of the two counties when Baxter 


plaint with jo Illinois Con 


merce Commission on behalf of the 
Calhoun and Greene County Farm Bu 
reaus. The complaint 
Alton 


without 


charged that the 
abandoned servic 
Illin OS 


Inter 


railroad had 
authorization of the 
Commerce Commission or the 
state Commerce Commission 
On Oct. 20, Alton railroad attorneys 
notified Baxter that work had been 
started on rebuilding the line, and 


shortly afterward it was returned to 
SETVICE However, the Alton railroad 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com 


merce Commission asking permission to 


abandon service, and the hearing in 


January was on this petition 
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Th 


MEAL SET ASIDE =—  Proces- 


sors have been ordered to set aside 
20 per cent of their February pro- 
duction of oilseed meal for direct 
distribution to areas designated by 
the WFA. Mixed feed manufacturers 
can use no more protein meal for 
mixed feed than the average used 
during the calendar years 1942 and 
1943. Distribution of meal in critical 
areas is in the hands of state and 
county AAA committees. County 
committees will take requests for 
meal, but will not be able to take 
any action at the time. It is not 
expected that the Illinois allocation 
will be large enough to permit in- 
dividual feeders or small feed mixers 
to obtain carload lots. Most county 
allocations will be divided among 
feeders. 


RATIONING CONTROL — Farm 


rationing and distribution functions 
have been placed under the juris- 
diction of the state AAA committee 
at state levels and county AAA com- 
mittee at county levels. Jurisdiction 
was formerly under the state and 
county USDA war boards. While 
the county AAA committee assumes 
the general supervision over the ra- 
tioning of farm equipment, the ac- 
tual rationing will be done by coun- 
ty farm rationing committees as in 


the past. 


FARM WAGES = Marvin Jones, 


WFA administrator, Jan. 22, an- 
nounced plans for extending gov- 
ernment control over farm wage 
rates. State agricultural wage 
boards will be appointed, he said, 
where necessary to hold public 
hearings and assist in establishing 
specific wage ceilings. The boards 
will function for agricultural work- 
ers in a manner similar to the War 
Labor Board control over industrial 
wages. Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Fred M. Vinson has frozen 
wages and salaries of agricultural 
labor which are $2400 per year or 
more, and ruled that they cannot be 
increased over this figure without 
prior approval of Jones, or the com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue where 
such salaries are above $5000 per 
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year. Wages and salaries which are 
below $2400 per year may be in- 
creased without prior approval, un- 
less the WFA administrator has es- 
tablished specific ceilings for such 
labor. However, no reduction can 
be made in the wages or salaries for 
any particular work below the high- 
est wages or salaries paid for that 
work between Jan. 1, 1942, and Sept. 
15, 1942. 


CUSTOM WORK CEILING — 
Peoria district office of the OPA has 
issued a reminder that operators 
doing custom work may not charge 
more than the prices charged in 
March, 1942. Regulations required 
all persons performing custom serv- 
ices to file their prices with local 
OPA boards in March, 1942, and 
those prices are still ceiling prices 
for that type of service. Regulations 
which fix prices at March, 1942, 
levels include shelling, grinding or 
mixing, cleaning, cracking, crushing, 
drying, elevating, hulling when done 
on a custom basis. 


DAIRY PAYMENTS — wra 


continued its dairy payment pro- 
gram through January. John FF. 
Bickett, member of the Illinois AAA 
committee, reports that figures on 
October dairy feed payments indi- 
cated that 72,277 farmers have made 
application for this payment in ‘Illi- 
nois. These applications totalled 
$773,682.83 or an average of $10.70 
per payment. To save gas and tires, 
Bickett said, most counties will mail 
applications to farmers, and most 
evidence for payment will be sub- 
mitted to county AAA offices by 
mail. January rate for Illinois is 35 
cents per hundredweight for milk 
delivered and 5 cents per pound for 
butterfat delivered. 


CONTAINER SHORTAGE — 
WFA has repeated its warning to 
growers and shippers of fruits and 
vegetables that new wooden con- 
tainers will be scarce in 1944. If 
fruit and vegetable yields are nor- 
mal, wooden container materials will 
be short of demand by 10 to 20 per 
cent, WFA reports. 


FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


PARITY FOR WHEAT — ceiling 


prices for sales of all classes of 
wheat by producers and all other 
distributors have been established 
by OPA at levels that reflect at least 
100 per cent of parity, without taking 
into consideration AAA payments. 


CHEESE SET ASIDE — Mon- 


ufacturers of cheddar cheese will | 


be required to set aside 30 per cent 
of their output for government pur- 
chases in February, a 5 per cent in- 
crease over November and Decem- 
ber. January set aside was 30 per 
cent. 


NO MARKETING QUOTA — 


In view of the great amount of corn 
needed to sustain the high rate of 
livestock production called for in 
1944 production goals, there will be 
no marketing quotas on the 1944 
corn crop, says the WFA. 


FEED GRINDERS — wFa has 


announced removal of rationing re- 
strictions on feed grinders 


food preservation uses. Hammer and 
burr mills are also released from ra- 
tioning controls. 


MEAL DISTRIBUTION — i 


nois Feed Advisory Committee, co- 
operating with the Illinois AAA com- 
mittee, has worked out a schedule of 
distribution of oilseed meals for the 
deficit areas of the state from the 
January allocation of meal set aside 
under Food Production Order No. 
9. Some 3356 tons of oilseed meal 
were allotted to Illinois and have 
been distributed to feed mixers and 
to farmers throughout the state. 

Representing farmers on the feed 
Advisory Committee are Lee M. 
Gentry, state AAA chairman, and 
chairman of the feed committee; J. 
S. Bumgarner, McNabb; Joe Boyd, 
Taylorville, and B. J. Schumacker, 
Altamont. ; 

J. J. Lanter of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company is also a member 
of the committee. 
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. AS FARMERS 


FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 


The accomplishments of 1943 are 
now history. The Farm Bureau was ma- 
terially, strengthened and its responsibil- 
ities and opportunity for service te agri- 
culture increased accordingly. We are 
proud of having attained the 100,000 
goal. 

We now have the responsibility of 
maintaining an organization of members 
exceeding that number. This means 
careful planning and hard work. 


Right now County Farm Bureaus are 
holding “MM” meetings. These mem- 
bership maintenance sessions have already 
been held in 12 counties. If your county 
has not been scheduled for one of these 
double-barrelled sessions, get in touch 
with your district organization director 
immediately. It will not be possible to 
serve every county and it will be more 
or less “‘first come, first served.” 


“MM” meetings consist of two sessions: 

1. An afternoon conference with your 
board or organization committee, officers, 
and key men: farm adviser, Service Company 
manager, general agent, and COD. At this 
meeting the topic of discussion is, ‘What 
program can this county adopt that will 
help to maintain 100,000 Farm Bureau 
members?” 

2. An evening session for heads of de- 
partments and all employees of Farm Bu- 
reaus and subsidiaries. At this meeting W. 
P. “Bill” Sandford, director of sales serv- 
ice for the IAA, talks to employees on their 
responsibility and oppertunity in maintain- 
ing meinbership. 


Here’s.a 1944 resolution adopted by the 
Greene County Farm Bureau that sets the 
pace for the year ahead: “Resolved that the 
883 reached Jan. 1 in Greene county shall 
be THE MEMBERSHIP FLOOR now hence- 
forth and forever. Help us reach the 1000 
goal in 1944.” Incidentally, Greene county 
Farm Bureau had 840 at its annual meeting. 
The membership of 883 on Jan. 1 compares 
with 480 on Jan. 1, 1940 for the county. 


From Grundy County Farm Bureau comes 
word that the board of directors have set 
a goal of 1000 members for the county by 
Jan. 1, 1945. In their campaign plans they 
intend to start the program off following 
the annual meeting with a five-day drive 
from Jan. 31 through Feb. 4. At the IAA 
annual meeting Grundy- county went over 
its quota in the 100,000 campaign to reach 
a membership of 828. Directors, members 
and employees all did their part. The high 
man in the campaign was Director Adolph 
J. Burk, who single handed signed eight 
new members. \ 


Writes Harold Neal, Peoria COD, “Peoria 
county has 800 members who have paid 
their 1944 dues on or before Jan. 1. This 
is 55 per cent of the membership. In 1942, 
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which was the year this practice was started 
in the county, approximately 400 members 
paid before Jan. 1. In 1943, approximately 
paid before the first of the year. We believe 
that this increase will continue and that 
1945 will be even larger than the 800 for 
1944.” 

Madison County Farm Bureau Jan. 26 
entertained new members and their wives 
at a dinner with 300 in attendance. Volun- 
teer drive Jan. 19 brought a 105 new mem- 
bers into Farm Bureau: This gives Mad- 
ison County Farm Bureau a total of 1280 
members. The goal now is 1500. 


Special Safety Awards 
To Be Given Counties 

One of the highlights of the 43rd an- 
nual Farm and Home Week, Feb. 8-10 at 
the U. of I., will be the presentation of 
two special safe home awards at. the 
Wednesday afternoon session, Feb. 9, in 
Lincoln Hall Theatre. 

Prepared by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, one award will go to the county. hav- 
ing the largest number of enrolled fam- 
ilies reporting no home accidents, and 
the other to the county having the lowest 
per cent of accidents among the families 
enrolled. 

During the past year more than 5000 
families from 60 counties in the state 
have been participating in the program, 
according to Miss Gladys J. Ward, home 
management specialist. 

Enrollment for 1944 is now under 


way and will continue through February. 
Any family in Illinois is eligible to ee 
ticipate, and information about the sow 
of the program may be secured 
county home advisers, and from farm ad- 
visers in counties having no Home Bu- 
reau organization. 


Fruit Exchange Supply 
Has Record Year In ‘43 
Fruit Exchange Supply Company has 


just finished a record year's business, ac- 
cording to L. L. Colvis, manager, and 
director of fruit and vegetable marketing 
for the Illinois’ Agricultural Association. 
Total sales almost doubled those for 
1942 and more than doubled those for 
1941. Since the general price level for 
insecticides and other materials has not 
changed much during the past two years, 
most of this increase was due to addi- 
tional business. 

The savings on the 1943 business will 
amount to thousands of dollars. This 
money is already “earmarked” to be 
turned back to growers entitled to it on 
a patronage dividend basis. Since the 
last annual meeting of the cooperative, 
every Farm Bureau member who makes 
any purchase from the Supply Company 
is a member of it, entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of a membér—in- 
cluding that of sharing in patronage 
dividends. 


Prices of Farm Products 


Average U.S. 
farm price 


PRODUCT 


Soybeans (bu.) 

Eggs (doz.) .... 
Chickens (Ib.) .. 
Butterfat (lb.) 

Milk (100 Ib.) 

Wool, av. all EE e. . 
Lambs (cwt.) ..... 

Hogs (cwt.) .... 

Veal calves (cwt.) . 


Beef cattle, av. all grades (cwt.) . 
(Below are Chicage market prices) 


Choice and prime steers font. 
Good steers (cwt.) ivi 
Medium steers (cwt.) . 

Common steers (cwt.) . 

Heifers, good and choice (cwt.) . 


Notes concerning price ceilings: 


Highest price 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 15. 
1942 
$ 1.06 


Parity price 
Dec. 15, 


$16.94 
14.58 
12.30 
10.11 
13.39 


The Rimsepency Price Control Act as amended 


October 2, 1942, provides that “no maximum price shall be established or main- 


tained for any agricultural commodity . 
ducers . . . the higher of the following prices — (1) the parity price .. . 
between January 1, 1942 and September 15, 1942.” 


the highest price received... 


. » below a price which will reflect to pro- 


or (2) 


Under this law no legal price ceiling can be established which will prevent 
farmers as a whole from receiving an average return as high as the higher of the 


prices in the two columns at the right above. 


Price ceilings have been estab- 


lished for many farm products. Your County and Local Price and Rationing 
Board should be able to furnish accurate information regarding lecal price ceil- 


IAA, Department of Research and Taxation 
January 19, 1944 


ings on these products. 
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The Farm Bureau members of Illinois have established their 


own modern, comprehensive insurance service to protect their homes, their 
families, and their property. To provide their life insurance service they have 
built Country Life Insurance Company. They have established the Illinois 
Agricultural Mutual Insurance Company to supply casualty protection. The 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company supplies property insurance protection. 

To make this service available to each Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, there is a county general agent of insurance in each Farm Bureau office. 
Under his supervision are local special agents in the various communities. 
These agents understand the problems confronting farmers and are prepared 
atall times to assist in solving individual insurance problems. 

These are Farm Bureau folk. These are your companies, 
owned, controlled, and operated by the Farm Bureau members of Illinois, with 
one purpose in mind — to give you the best insurance possible, at the lowest 


net cost. 


BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICE 


A MONDLION BUSEaLS OF GRAIN 


MARKETED IN 1943 BY LEE COUNTY CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Bureau members launched the Lee 

County Grain Association to pro- 
vide a cooperative outlet for grain 
products in the northeastern section of 
the county. The co-operative started 
in practically a minus financial position. 
Today its farmer-members have a co- 
operative with total net assets of $120,- 
000, including a surplus of $96,000. In 
1943 it did over a million dollars in 
business, paid a patronage dividend of 
$27,440, and added $22,000 to surplus. 
Is it any wonder that folks say, “it pays 
to cooperate?” 

Lee County Grain boosted its market- 
ings from 395,000 bushels in 1933 to 
more than one million bushels in 1943. 
Merchandise sales alone amounted to 
$185,868 in 1943. It would only take 
about one and one-half days of the 
1943 merchandise business to equal the 
total merchandise business in 1933. 

Another way of looking at the co- 
operative’s 1943 business statement is 
to report that it established an average 
daily volume of 3600 bushels of grain 
and $620 in merchandise sales in the 
12-month fiscal period. Regardless of 
how the accomplishments of the Lee 


I N THE fall of 1932 a group of Farm 


Glenn Gonnerman, patron, and Joy Sand- 

rock, secretary-treasurer, examine a grain 

sample with Manager Nathan Sword of 
the Ashton elevator. 


‘County Grain Association are esti- 
mated, they all point to one conclusion: 
there are no limits to what co-opera- 
tive-minded farmers with an able board 
-of directors and good management can 
-do in the field of marketing. 

Like many other successful co-opera- 
tives, Lee County Grain had one im- 
portant asset when it opened for busi- 
ness and that was a group of farmers 
who believed in co-operation. In the 
northeastern part of the county there 
were five idle elevators with a short 
line railroad running through the heart 
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of the territory, the Lee County Cen- 
tral Electric which connected with the 
C. B, & Q. at Amboy. This line hadn't 
been used for a number of years. Other 
co-operatives in the county had been 
successfully launched, so a group of 
farmers and Farm Adviser C. E. Yale 
decided to see what could be done 
about aiding producers in marketing 
their grain. The co-operative was or- 
ganized with the Lee County Farm Bu- 
reau holding “B” stock. Lee County 
Grain was to originate the grain under 
contract with the Lee County Elevator 
Company, a privately owned company 
which was to serve as the operating 
unit leasing the elevators and railroad. 
Lee County Grain, as a member of the 
Illinois Grain Corporation, would re- 
ceive patronage dividends on its grain 
marketings. Under this setup, Lee 
County Grain was able to organize 
practically without an investment. 


Organization was completed Oct. 14, 
1932, and Glen Hart, who served as 
president until three years ago, recalls 
that on the day operations were begun 
farmers were offered a full cent more 
per bushel for their grain by other 
private elevators in the adjacent terri- 


tory than they had previously been 
offering. The co-operative had already 
exerted an influence on the market. In 
those-days, Hart remembers, corn was 
selling as low as 12 cents a bushel. 
There were some pretty hard times and 
in 1935 Lee County Elevator Company 
was unable to secure capital to complete 
operations and Lee County Grain took 
over all debts and leases on the ele- 
vators from the private operator. Some 
$1600 of preferred stock was sold by 
Lee County Grain and a loyal group of 
farmer-members who had faith in their 
co-operative pledged their efforts 
toward maintaining a grain marketing 
service in their community. 


From 1935 to 1938, members didn’t 
get any patronage dividends from their 
co-operative because it was concen- 
trating on building its financial struc- 
ture soundly, But from the beginning, 
member patrons increased in number 
because of the service offered and be- 
cause they were made to feel they were 
a part of. the organization. Annual 
meetings were well attended as invita- 
tions were extended not only to the Mr. 
and Mrs. of the family, but to the 
children. Each family brought a bas- 


Directors of the Lee County Grain As- 
sociation gather at the home of Frank 
Mynard, (center) retiring director, for their 
organization meeting and present him with 
an end table. Standing, left to right. Wes- 


ley Attig, president: Holly Smith, Roy 
McCracken, Clarence Hart, vice-president, 
and Glenn Pfoutz. Absent are Joy Sand- 
rock, secretary-treasurer, and Arthur Burk- 
hardt, director. 
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Here's a sketch of the territory served by 
the Lee County Grain Association. The 
broken line approximates the area which 
takes in part of Ogle county. Stars desig- 


ket lunch and the annual meeting was 
a social event of the year. Some of 
the older boys who attended the first 
annual meetings with their parents are 
today the best customers of the Lee 
County Grain. 


In 1938 the first patronage dividend 
was paid. It covered the period from 
Oct. 4, 1935 to Sept. 30, and amounted 
to $12,163. It was paid on the basis of 
1 per cent on grain and 4 per cent on 
metchandise. Patronage dividends have 
been paid every year since 1938. 
Patronage dividends paid in 1943 were 
based on 144 per cent on grain and 
8 per cent on merchandise _ sales. 
Patronage dividends are paid to all cus- 
tomers. Method of payment is as fol- 
lows: Those who hold a share of class 
A preferred stock receive their patron- 


‘age dividend in cash. Those who do 


not hold stock shares have their patron- 
age credited to subscription of a share 
of stock with a par value of $25 per 
share. Today patrons hold 780 shares 
of class A weheted stock with a total 
par value of $19,500, and other patrons 
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nate Lee County Grain elevators, and the 
squares designate other member eleva- 
tors of the Illinois Grain Corporation in 
Lee county. 


have credit on partially paid-up shares 
of $4,516.48. 

What did Lee County Grain have 
after it took over the operating end of 
the business in 1935? The leased ele- 
vators taken over included the Lee 
Center, -Ashton, Aschenbrenner, a 


Robert Hoyle, general manager of Lee 

County Grain, shows Farm Adviser C. E. 

Yale the cooperative’s progress for the 
year. 


Aschenbrenner Elevator 


Lee Center Elevator 


Shaw Elevator 


storage elevator, Kersten, and the Mid- 
dlebury elevator. With the exception 
of the Ashton elevator on the North- 
western railroad, the remaining oper- 
ating elevators depended on the Lee 
County Electric for rail outlet. 

Today, Lee County Grain leases the 
Lee Center elevator where the co-op- 
erative has its central offices. The ele- 
vator has a capacity of 23,000 bushels. 
It also leases the Aschenbrenner ele- 
vator for storage, and last year 12,000 
bushels of soybeans were stored there. 
It owns the Ashton elevator of 16,000 
bushels capacity, the Steward with 35,- 
000 bushel capacity on the Milwaukee, 
and the Shaw with 8,000 bushels ca- 
pacity on the C. B. & Q. The Lee Cen- 
ter elevator is the only operating ele- 
vator that is on the Lee County Elec- 
tric. 

The Shaw elevator represents the co- 
operative’s first purchase as it was ac- 
quired in 1937. In 1940, the Steward 
Co-op Elevator was in financial straits 


_ and the Lee County Grain operated it 


(Continued on page 22) 
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AN MIULLION BUSENaLS OF GRAIN 


MARKETED IN 1943 BY LEE COUNTY CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Bureau members launched the Lee 

County Grain Association to fro- 
vide a cooperative outlet for grain 
products in the northeastern section of 
the county. The co-operative started 
in practically a minus financial position 
Today its farmer-members have a co- 
operativ e with total net assets of $120,- 
000, including a surplus of $96,000. In 
1943 it did over a million dollars in 


l N THE fall of 1932 a group of Farm 


business, patd a patronage dividend of 
$27,440, and added $22,000 to surplus. 
Is it any wonder that folks say, “it pays 
to cooperate?” { 

Lee County Grain boosted its market 
ings from 395,000 bushels in 1933 to 
more than one million bushels in 1943. 
Merchandise sales alone amounted to 
$185,868 in 1943. It would only take 
about one and one-half days* of the 
1943 merchandise business to equal the 
total merchandise business in 1933. 

Another way of looking at the co- 
operative’s 19-43 business statement 1s 
to report that it established an average 
daily volume of 3600 bushels of grain 
and $620 in merchandise sales in the 
12-month fiscal period. Regardless of 
how the accomplishments of the Lee 


es on 


Glenn Gonnermgn, patron, and Joy Sand- 

rock, secretary-treasurer, examine a grain 

sample with Manager Nathan Sword of 
the Ashton elevator. 


County Grain "Asso lation are esti- 
mated, they all point to one conclusion: 
there are no limits to what co-opera- 
tive-minded farmers with an able board 
of directors and good management can 
do in the field of marketing 

Like many other successful co-opera- 
tives, Lee County Grain had one im- 
portant asset when it opened for busi- 
ness and that was a group of farmers 
In the 
northeastern part of the county there 
were five idle elevators with a short 
ine railroad running through the heart 


who believed in co-operation 
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of the territory, the Lee County Cen- 
tral Electric which connected with the 
C. B. & Q. at Amboy. This line hadn't 
been used for a number of years. Other 
co-operatives in the county had been 
successfully launched, so a group of 
farmers and Farm Adviser C. E. Yale 
decided to sce what could be done 
about aiding producers in marketing 
their grain. The co-operative was or- 
ganized with the Lee County Farm Bu- 
reau holding “B” stock. Lee County 
Grain was to originate the grain under 
contract with the Lee County Elevator 
Company, a privately owned company 
which was to serve as the operating 
unit leasing the elevators and railroad. 
Lee County Grain, as a member of the 
Illinois Grain Corporation, would re- 
ceive patronage dividends on its grain 
marketings. Under this setup, Lee 
County Grain was able to organize 
practically without an investment. 


Organization was completed Oct. 14, 
1932, and Glen Hart, who served as 


president until three years ago, recalls’ 


that on the day operations were begun 
farmers were offered a full cent more 
per bushel for their grain by other 
private elevators in the adjacent terri 


Directors of the Lee County Grain As- 
sociation gather at the home of Frank 
Mynard, (center) retiring director, for their 
organization meeting and present him with 
an end table. Standing, left to right. Wes- 


tory than they had previously been 
offering. The co-operative had already 
exerted an influence on the market. In 
those days, Hart remembers, corn was 
selling as low as 12 cents a bushel. 
There were some pretty hard times and 
in 1935 Lee County Elevator Company 
was unable to secure capital to complete 
operations and Lee County Grain took 
over all debts and leases on the ele- 
vators from the private operator. Some 
$1600 of preferred stock was sold by 
Lee County Grain and a loyal group of 
farmer-members who had faith in their 
co-operative pledged their — efforts 
toward maintaining a grain marketing 
service in their community. 


From 1935 to 1938, members didn’t 
get any patronage dividends from their 
co-operative because it was concen- 
trating on building its financial struc- 
ture soundly, But from the beginning, 
member patrons increased in number 
because of the service offered and be- 
cause they were made to feel they were 
a part of the organization. Annual 
meetings were well attended as invita- 
tions were extended not only to the Mr. 
and Mrs. of the family, but to the 
children. Each family brought a bas- 


ley Attig. president: Holly Smith, Roy 
McCracken, Clarence Hart, vice-president, 
and Glenn Pfoutz. Absent are Joy Sand- 
rock, secretary-treasurer, and Arthur Burk- 
hardt, director. 
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Here's a sketch of the territory served by 
the Lee County Grain Association. The 
broken line approximates the area which 
takes in part of Ogle county. Stars desig- 


ket lunch and the annual meeting was 
a social event of the year. Some of 
the older boys who attended the first 
annual mectings with their parents are 
today the best customers of the Lee 
County Grain. 


In 1938 the first patronage dividend 
was paid. It covered the period from 
Oct. 1, 1935 to Sept. 30, and amounted 
to $12,163. It was paid on the basis of 
1 per cent on grain and 4 per cent on 
metchandise. Patronage dividends have 
been paid every year since 1938. 
Patronage dividends paid in 1943 were 
based on 114 per cent on grain and 
8 per cent on merchandise © sales. 
Patronage dividends are paid to all cus- 
tomers. Method of payment is as fol- 
lows: Those who hold a share of class 
A preferred stock receive their patron- 
age dividend in cash. Those who do 
not hold stock shares have their patron- 
age credited to subscription of a share 
of stock with a par value of $25 per 
share. Today patrons hold 780 shares 
of class A preferred stock with a total 
par value of $19,500, and other patrons 
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nate Lee County Grain elevators, and the 
squares designate other member eleva- 
tors of the Illinois Grain Corporation in 
Lee county. 


have credit on partially paid-up shares 
of $4,516.48 

What did Lee County Grain have 
after it took over the operating end of 
the business in 19357 The lence ele- 
vators taken over included the Lee 
Center, Ashton, Aschenbrenner, a 


Robert Hoyle. general manager of Lee 

County Grain, shows Farm Adviser C. E. 

Yale the cooperative’s progress for the 
year. 


Aschenbrenner Elevator 


Shaw Elevator 


storage elevator, Kersten, and the Mid 
dlebury elevator. With the exception 
of the Ashton elevator on the North 
western railroad, the remaining oper 
ating elevators depended on the Lee 
County Electric for rail outlet. 

Today, Lee County Grain 
Lee Center elevator where the 0-op 


leases the 
erative has its central offices. T} le- 
vator has a capacity of 23,000 bushels 


It also leases the 


Vator tor storage, 


bushels of soybeans were stored there 
It owns the Ashton elevator of OOO 
bushels capacity, the Steward With 35 

O00 bushel capa it n the Milwaukee, 


and the Shaw wit! 
pacity on the C. B. & Q. The Lee Cen 
ter elevator is the only operating. cle 
vator that is on the Lee County Ele 
tric. 

The Shaw elevator represents the co 
Operative’s first purchase as it was ac- 
quired in 1937. In 1910, th 
Co-op Elevator was in financial 
and the Lee County Grain operated it 


Steward 


straits 


mtinued on page 22) 
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SAVE 30% 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 
IN FEBRUARY 


If you place your order in February, a 25-bushel size of Soy- 
bean Inoculant which usually sells for $2.50 can be had for 
$1.75. This is a saving of 75 cents on a $2.50 purchase — or 
30%. Proportionate savings can be made on 5-bushel sizes 
also. This material will be delivered fresh and will be made 


available to you when you are ready to plant. 


BLUE SEAL “GROW CROP” INOCULANTS 
ARE UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY 


The purpose of inoculation is to cover the seed with those tiny 
microscopic “nitrogen-gathering” bacteria which ultimately fix 
themselves to the roots in the form of “nodules.” Because of 


these nodules the plant transforms nitrogen from the air into 


Here is Why You Save Money 


valuable proteins which are stored in the plant. on tye 
Blue Seal “Grow Crop” inoculants have been tested in national- This 30% saving is made possible through large vol- 
ly known and reliable laboratories. These tests have demon- ume cooperative buying and by the elimination of the 
strated that Blue Seal contains adequate numbers of these wasteful practice of holding unsalable, shelf-worn om 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria of the proper strains to give the packages, or the return of unsold merchandise to 
desired results. Each 25-bushel package of Soybean Inoculant the manufacturer. ue 
is packed with a minimum of 187 billion bacteria of pre-deter- For example, in past years retgilers of inoculants failed gr 
mined strains. to sell and returned as-out-dated and therefore worth- i 
A humus base is used to carry these bacteria — a base that less, 25 to 37 packages out of every 100. This repre- a 
has been carefully selected and properly processed to assure sented an expense which was borne by the user, as 
adequate moisture and aeriation. In this base the bacteria this cost was included in the original price. In con- wit 
will live and grow from the time they are packaged until they trast to this, the average Blue Seal “Grow Crop” dis- Py 
are applied to the seed up to the time of the expiration date on tributor in 1943 had less than 4 packages left out of a 
ta packows: . each 100. By further use and extension of this pre- | 
season offer, even this record can and will be im- o> 
No better proof of Blue Seal “Grow Crop” Inoculant's results proved. 
can be found than the satisfaction of the thousands-of users all it 
ae Additiorial savings are made through Patronage Divi- ail ht 
over Illinois who had excellent results last year. In 1943, our 
a a dends payable to Farm Bureau members who use this 4 hoe 
second year, Blue Seal “Grow Crop” Inoculants were used on Senta. “eRe 
soybeans sufficient to plant 364,000 acres. 
e : al ais 
Fad . e ’ . e 
See opposite page for Uuthorized Blue Seal Grow Cropp Snoculant Distsibuter lit «fe 
: 3 clh 
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NEW DAY FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 7) 


of the district No. 3 setup. “I believe 
we are headed in the right direction, and 
after the war I would be in favor of es- 
tablishing a central school. My sister-in- 
law has a child in a cne-room rural 
school in Illinois where there are only 
four in attendance. She wishes they had 
a school setup like we have in Moultrie 
county.” 

Conversations with the pupils of the 
upper grades in the Purvis school reveals 
a 100 per cent endorsement of the pres- 
ent school plan of the district. Said one, 
“We used to be in with a bunch of little 
kids. This is better.” Another said, “‘The 
first graders were noisy.” A third re- 
ported, ‘I like to see if I can beat some 
of the others in my grade in spelling and 
other subjects. It’s better than having all 
the grades in one school.” None said 
that he or she would rather walk to 
school. 

The three teachers in district No. 3 
all have had long experience in rural 
schools. Mrs. Margaret Gilmer, at Bolin 
school, studied for three years at Teachers 
College in Charleston, and has been a 
rural school teacher for 7 years. Born and 
reared on a farm, she has attended coun- 
try schools and is very much interested in 
her present job. She lives in Coles 
county and has three children in school. 
“I wish they had experienced the advan- 
tages of this school system,” she said. 


Miss Helen Turner at the Two Mile 
school’is another teacher who attended a 
country school. She also attended the 
Charleston Teachers College and has been 
teaching for seven years. 


Mrs. Vera Slover at the Purvis school 
also studied at Charleston and has been 
teaching for 14 years. 


Other employees of the school district 
are the cooks who prepare the noon meals 
at Two Mile, Bolin, and Purvis. They 
are Mrs. Alan Bozell, Mrs. Fred Seelo, 
and Miss Gladys Mosby. Each child pays 
10 cents for his hot meal, and the War 
Food Administration allows 9 cents for 
the type “A” menu that is being served 
in the district No. 3 schools, A typical 
meal for example consists of scrambled 
eggs, half an orange, lettuce, green beans, 
and a half-pint of pasteurized milk. Nu- 
tritionists outline the menus so that the 
one meal will contain one-third of nu- 
trients in one day of a properly balanced 
diet. 

Bus drivers for the district are Mrs. 


"Blaine Erhardt, a farm girl of the neigh- 


borhood whose husband is overseas with 
the armed forces, and A. O. Perrine, one 
of the directors on the school board who 
has a daughter attending one of the 
schools of the district. 
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Until recently the district had a music 
teacher, Kenneth Wooley, but he is now 
in the U. S. Navy. The teachers report 
that his music instruction is missed very 
much, and they would like to be able to 
secure someone to fill the vacancy. 

One of the natural questions that arises 
is that of the cost of operating the new 
school district. In the first year of opera- 
tion, 1942-43, net expenditures of dis- 
trict No. 3 amounted to $4,662.29 as 
compared with total net expenditures 
of the five districts in the 1940-41 school 
year of $5,480.95. Tax rate for district 
No. 3’s first year of operation was 71 
cents for the educational fund and 3 
cents for the building fund. “Average 
rate for the previous year for the five 
school districts was approximately 79 
cents for educational. and 14 cents for 
building. 

District No. 3 finished its first year of 
operation with a balance of $3,762.43 as 
compared with the five districts’ balance 
for the previous year of $3,039.75. 

For the 1942-43 school year, district 
No. 3 received $742.50 from the state 
department of education for transporta- 
tion of pupils. This is based on an al- 
lowance of $15 per pupil. 

President of district No. 3 board of 
directors is Clark Lowe, with Walter Jen- 
kins as clerk. Other directors are Reuben 
Johnson, Guy S. Bolin, Francis Wag- 
goner, Emery Righter, and A. O. Perrine. 
Other directors who served during the 
first year of the district’s operation are 
Charles B. Shuman, a member of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, and O. W. Powell, 
who is a member of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association’s school committee. 


Tractor Course Offered 
At University Feb. 14-19 


Annual tractor short course will be 
held by the department of agricultural 
engineering, U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture, Feb. 14 to 19, inclusive, at 
Urbana. The course is open to anyone 
over 16 years of age. 

Four hours each day of lecture and 
demonstration are provided in which 
explanations will be made of the op- 
eration of engine valves, valve timing, 
high compression, ignition, fuels, car- 
buretors, lubrication, lubricating oil, 
greases and engine troubles. Speakers 
and movies will be used to cover some 
of the most interesting phases of power 
farming not covered during the lec- 
ture and laboratory periods. 

A fegistration fee of $2.50 is charged 
by the engineering department. Men 
wishing to attend will be able to find 
board ranging from $8 to $10 a week 
in Urbana or Champaign. The num- 
ber that can be accommodated is not 
over 35. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BLUE SEAL 


GROW-CROP 
INOCULANT 


Adams Service Company 


Cass County Producers S i 
Sronnehan Wesksoue Supp ea: 
Clark Service 

ive Service 


Crawford County Farm Bureau 
Cumberland County Farm Bureau 


Douglas County Service Company 
Edgar County Farm Bureau 
ig ity 


ds County Prod Ss i 
Egyptian Sood Gineme Benes 


ranklin-Hamilt 
Fruit Belt Service 
Fulton Service Company 
Gallatin County Farm Bureau 
Greene County Service Company 
Grundy County Farm Bureau 


Hancock Producers Supplies, Inc. 
Henderson County Producers Supplies 


-Perry Coo) 


Kankakee Service Company 

Kendall wary 2 Farm Bureau 

Knox County Supply Company 

Lake-Cook Farm Supply Company 
(5 locations) 


La Salle @o Farm Su Co: 
inG@umittméans: 
Livi aes Connke Pres ore St pli 

jucers Supplies 
Lopes Eades Supplies 
Macon County Cooperative Supply Com- 
pee Cooperative, Inc. 
Madison Service Company 
arshall-Putnam Cooperative, Inc. 
Producers Supplies 
Farm Bureau 


Mercer eg oe Supplies 
Mid. e upply Company 

wear lucers Supplies 
Montgomery County Producers Supplies 


Morgan Producers es 
Moultrie County Farm Bureau 


Ogle County Farm Bureau 


Piatt County Farm Bureau 
Pike County Farm Supply Company 


Richland County Supply & Shipping A 
ichlan unty Supply ipping Ass‘n. 
Rock Island Service Company 


Schuyler Producers Supply Company 

Scott County Farm Bureau 

Shelby-Effingham Service Company 

Stark Supply Company 

Stephenson Seed & Supplies 

Summerfield Farmers Cooperative Grain 
Company 


Twin County Service Company 

Union County Farm Bureau 

Vermilion County Producers Supply Com- 
pany 

Wabash County Farm Bureau 

Warren Producers Suppli 


ies 
Was! ion County Producers Supplies 
Wayne cers Supply Company 


(See Preceding Page for Full Particulars) 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


Twentieth annual meeting of the McLean 
County Milk Producers was attended by 325 
members and their wives in the McLean 
County Farm Bureau building and dinner 
was served by the Home Bureau. A mam- 
moth birthday cake having 20 candles was 
cut by Manager F..C. Fairchild. 

Guest speaker at the meeting was Victor 
Gordon Lennox, London correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, who was. intro- 
duced by Frank Bill, farm editor of the 
Bloomington Pantagraph. 

Prof. N. E. Peterson of the dairy depart- 
ment of the Minnesota College of Agricul- 
ture, discussed, “What Makes the Dairy Cow 
Tick.” 

Manager Fairchild reported a substantial 
increase in membership in 1943 with the 
number of active shippers varying from 459 
to 508 during various months of the year. 
Total milk production was 2414 million 
pounds with a value of $750,000. Milk 
production declined in 1943 for the first year 
since 1939. 

Clarence Ropp, Normal and Dwight 
Hemenover, Shirley, were re-elected to the 
board for three year terms and Ross Wills, 
Saybrook, was elected to succeed Roy Gil- 
more, Arrowsmith, 7 

William Mays, Bloomington, was re- 
elected. president; George Pitts, McLean, 
vice-president; Elmer Orendorff, Randolph, 
secretary; and Frank Mason, Bloomington, 
as treasurer. 


Directors of Illinois Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation recently elected officers for 1944 
are as follows: president, Ryland Capron, 
Peoria; vice-president, B. J. Schumacher, St. 
Louis; and secy.-treasurer, Wilfred Shaw, 
Chicago. 

The following were elected members of 
the executive committee: Ryland Capron, 
Peoria; B. J. Schumacher, St. Louis; W. J. 
Swayer, Chicago; Arthur Meyer, Quad 
Cities; Glen Tombaugh, Streator; Edwin 
Gumnm, Galesburg; and O. H. Ryan, LaSalle- 
Peru. 

Twenty-three cooperative milk marketing 
associations are members of Illinois Milk 
Producers’ Association and each member has 
one director on the board. 


The following milk marketing coopera- 
tives will hold their annual meetings in Feb- 
ruary on the following dates: 

Feb. 8—Producers Dairy Company, City 
Hall, Harrisburg 

Feb. 14—Producers Coop. Dairy, Adams 
County Farm Bureau, Quincy 

Feb. 15—Peoria Milk Producers, Peoria 
Producers Dairy, American Legion Hall, 
Peoria 

Feb. 16—Producers Dairy Company, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield 

Feb. 22—Decatur Milk Producers, Macon 
County Farm Bureau, Decatur 

Feb. 26—Quality Milk Association, Con- 
sistory Bldg., Moline 


The following are the gross blended 
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prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following named cities throughout the 
United States, and are quoted on a 3.5% 
butterfat basis delivered f. 0. b. dealers’ 
platforms (with exceptions noted) as re- 
ported by the respective milk cooperatives. 
These prices are for November unless other- 
wise noted: 


tee ee $3.93 
Chicago (70 mile Zone) Dec. 3.19 
Oe eee eee 3.46 


Milwaukee .. --- 3.00 
New York (201-210 mile zone) 4.05 


Pittsburgh -..............---.----------- 
Seattle (Dec.) .... 2 
St. Louis (Dec.) 
St. Paul, Minn. .. vs 
Washington _... ee. 


The following prices are the blended 
prices received by producers supplying the 
respective Illinois markets. All are Decem- 
ber prices for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ 
platforms (except Chicago) and are for 
milk meeting the respective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington . ................--..-...-.- $2.45 
Canton 2 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Danville - 

Decatur ... 

DeKalb ... 

Freeport 
Galesburg ~............2..2..2-.20-20000-0- 2.65 
Harrisburg —.............2.-..------------ 2.55 
Jacksonville .. 2.40 
Kewanee ........ .. 2.55 
LaSalle-Peru 2.50 
Moline ........ s 
Peoria .. u 
Pontiac ...........-....-..- 2.406 
Quincy ... . 
Rockford .... 3.13 
Springfield 2.60 
St. Louis .... 3.49 
A) i ae 2.40 


By Frank Gougler 


Board of directors of the Illinois Co- 
operative Locker Service is again. making 
available to member locker companies the 
services of John L. Bodine as consulting 


engineer. Every locker company that used 
his services last year has again subscribed 
for his services during 1944. 

Most of the organizations that have plans 
for building new plants are contracting 
for his services to aid them in developing 
plans, in securing priorities, and in the in- 
stallation of equipment. 


During December three communities have 
started to raise funds for locker plants. They 
are Anna, Paris, and Saybrook. The total 
number of new cooperative plants now 
being promoted in Illinois is 16. 


A new ruling issued by government offi- 
cials in regard to new locker plant construc- 
tion still requires that first year rentals be 
paid in advance by 60 per cent of the pros- 


pective locker renters. Those who may be 
counted are as follows: (1) Farm operators 
who reside on their farms; (2) A city own- 
er who operates his farm with tenant, hired 
help, and (3) Those not classified above, but 
who grow food of the type normally 
stored in lockers in sufficient quantities to 
justify the use of a locker. In general this 
shall mean at least 200 pounds of meat er 
poultry, or 150 pounds of fruits or vege- 
tables which would be stored in the locker. 


Homer England, an operator of a 359- 
locker plant, and a branch plant with 125 
lockers, and who does curing and smoking 
for five other plants, lists the following 
factors as essential for successful plant 
operation: 

“A man’s personality, the convenience 
of his plant, plant sanitation, and the ap- 
preciation shown to patrons will always be 
the big factors involved in weathering 
storms which we are bound to have.” 


OPA Announces Plan To 
Mail Gasoline Coupons 


A new plan of mailing gasoline ra- 
tion coupons to individual motorists 
from carefully guarded central issuing 
stations located in population centers 
throughout the country is now being 
established, the OPA has announced. 

Elimination of thefts of ration cou- 
pons from local rationing boards, 
which last year cost the nation 142 
million gallons of gasoline, is an im- 
portant purpose of the plan. Another 
is to eliminate a great load from local 
boards and increase the efficiency of 
gasoline ration coupon issuance. 


NOTICE 


Illinois Agricultural Association 
Election of Delegates 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meetings 
of all County Farm Bureaus to be 
held during the months of February 
and March, at the hour and place to 
be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors of each County Farm Bureau, 
the members in good standing of 
such County Farm Bureau and who 
are also qualified voting members 
of Illinois Agricultural Association, 
shall elect a delegate or delegates 
to represent such members of Illinois 
Agricultural Association and vote on 
all matters before the next annual 
meeting, or any special meeting of 
the Association, including the elec- 
tion of officers and directors, as pro- 
vided for in the By-Laws of the 
Association. 

During February, annual meetings 
will be held in Coles, DeKalb, Doug- 
las, Lake, McHenry, Wayne, White- 
side and Will Counties. 

During March, annual meetings 
will be held in Boone and Monroe 
Counties. 


PAUL E. MATHIAS, 
Corporate Secretary 
January 22, 1944 
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Rural YOUTH 


Illinois Rural Youth have gone over the 
top again! Latest reports show that the 
$75,000 War Bond goal equalling the pur- 
chase price of a pursuit plane has been 
passed. And what's more that isn’t a com- 
plete report on all the purchases for the 
campaign. There are still some more figures 
to come in and we hope that county officers 
will see to it that they are all sent in soon. 
The figure compiled on bond purchases as 
the Record goes to press is $75,130.10. In 
1943, Illinois Rural Youth bought $183,913 
in the “Bonds for Bombers” campaign. This 
total more than equals the cost of a medium 
bomber. The campaign for the purchase of 
a pursuit ship was held during the last 
three months of 1943. Rural Youthers can 
take pride in launching two fighting ships 
for the country’s Air Force, a bomber and 
a pursuit ship. 


Now that Macoupin County Rural Youth’s 
membership contest is over, (with a swell 
increase of from 15 to 50) they plan to give 
a Valentine's dance at Chesterfield to ac- 
quaint young people in that district with 
their program. And that's not all — there's 
a big carnival coming up the latter part of 
February. Look’s like these Rural Youthers 
are in for some fun! 


Patriotism isn’t lacking in Tazewell and 
Washington County Rural Youth. groups. 
Both are busy with drives for paper scrap. 
Tazewell President Franklin Allen also re- 
ports a 30-minute panel discussion over 
WMBD in Peoria on “Patriotic Spending 
Of Wartime Farm Income”. 


We agree with Rural Youth President 
Wanda Kenshalo when she says “jewelers 
were certainly busy a few days before leap 
year” when we look at the list from 
Wayne County. Here are the couples to 
be congratulated: Bernice Winters and 
Kenneth Stephens; Wanda Kenshalo and 
Paul Trapp; Ruby Cox and Pvt. Orlen 
Brach; Esther Simpson and Seaman 2/c Earl 
Meeks; Eleanor Finley and Pvt. Leonard 
Morris; and Grace Cockrum and A/Seaman 
George Book. 


The party committee in Peoria County 
Rural Youth saw to it that everyone had a 
real good time at the dance held at Orange 
Grange Hall Jan. 25. Admission was 25c 
to cut rugs and waltz to Ruth Eslinger’s 
orchestra. The committee also has tentative 
plans for a roller skating party. 


HELP! HELP! Ogle County Rural Youth- 
ers were disappointed in the small attend- 
ance at their recent dance. Looks like they 
need some new members to swell the crowd. 
What's keeping the rest of the crowd away 
from all the fine dances and skating parties? 


President Everett Sturm reports that 
White county held a box supper for their 
New Year's Eve celebration. They had a 
very impressive ceremony for making reso- 
Each of the 101 members present 
lit a candle for one of the four freedoms as 
he made his resolution. 


‘Our slogan is, ‘Remember—a new mem- 
ber’ ”’, says Theron Summers, Edwards Coun- 
ty Rural Youth president. They are spon- 
soring a membership drive extending over a 
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two-month period. During the month of 
January the drive brought in 22 new young 
people. 


Brown County Rural Youth held a talent 
night recently attended by 125 parents and 
Rural Youth members. The program con- 
sisted of songs, readings, blackface and 
comic dialogues, a talk by Farm Adviser 
E. H. Garlich on the history of Brown 
County Rural Youth, PLUS a peppy recrea- 
tion session to top off the meeting. 


Former Moultrie 4-H Club 


Member Missing In Action 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Smith of Lake 
City, Moultrie County Farm Bureau 
family, recently received word from the 
War Department that their son, T/Sgt. 
Charles E. Smith, had been missing in 
action since Dec. 22 over German terri- 
tory. He was a radio operator in a 
B-24 heavy bomber. 

Charles is a former member of the 
Sunnyside Flea Flicker 4-H club and of 
the Lovington FFA. He was graduated 
from the Lovington Township High 
school in 1941 and was a leader in 
school activities. Charles, who has 
passed his 20th birthday, has a brother, 
Leonard, who is stationed at Camp 
Crowder, Missouri. 


U. of I. Issues Booklet 
“Self-Feeders For Hogs” 


To help swine producers conserve 
the limited amounts of feed available 
for 1944, a circular, “Self-Feeders for 
Hogs,” has been prepared by D. G. 
Carter, professor of farm structures, 
and W. E. Carroll, professor of swine 
husbandry, U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. 

Plans for self-feeders. for shelled 
corn and mixed feed, ear corn, legume 
hay and mineral supplement are shown 
in the circular together with formulas 
for rations for fattening hogs, young 
pigs and brood sows. 

Copies of the circular No. 562 may 
be obtained from the county farm ad- 
viser or upon request to the College of 
Agriculture, Urbana. 


Junior Vegetable Group 
Announce 1944 Contest 


Some $6000 in scholarships for farm 
youths will be offered in the 1944 Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation Production and Marketing 
contest. 

Those who wish to enter the contest 
and become a member of the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers’ Association 
may write to Prof. Grant Snyder, 103 
French Hall, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Requirements for membership and en- 
trance in the contest are: 

1. You are at least 14 years of age at 


the time of registration and you will not 
have passed your 22nd birthday by Dec. 
31, 1944. 

2. You have completed at least two 
years of garden work or vegetable project 
work, including the current year. 

3. You were not the national or a 
regional champion in the 1943 contest. 

Those who become members will re- 
ceive the official insignia of the organiza- 
tion and the monthly newsletter of the 
association. 


George Whitman Resigns 
As Adams Farm Adviser 

George B. Whitman, Adams county 
farm adviser for the past six years, has 
resigned his position effective March 1 
to work as field representative of the Il- 
linois Chain Store Council with head- 
quarters in Chicago. His work with the 
Council will be to secure closer coopera- 
tion between rural and urban citizens 
and with farm and city organizations and 
the 45 chain store manager groups. 

Prior to his period of service in Adams 
county, Whitman was farm adviser in 
Henderson county for four years, and he 
has been active in Extension work since 
graduating from the University of Illi- 
nois in 1920. During World War I he 
was an ensign in the Navy. 

In Adams county, Whitman developed 
the 4-H “Little Fair,” promoted an ex- 
tensive reforestation project that resulted 
in the planting of 600,000 saplings on 
the sub-marginal lands of the county, 
was instrumental in organizing the 
Adams county soil conservation district 
of 458,000 acres and many other projects 
of great benefit to the farmers of the 
area. 


"43 Production Sets New 
Record, Wickard Reports 


Food production in the United States 
attained another high record in 1943, 
for the seventh year in succession, ac- 
cording to Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard in his annual report 
just issued. 

This record was made, he said, pri- 
marily because farm people applied their 
skill, resourcefulness, and energy to the 
job as never before, and secondly be- 
cause they tackled it cooperatively on 
plans worked out farm by farm with 
federal and state help from one end of 
the country to the other. - 

Total fogd production, he reported, 
was about 5 per cent greater than in 
1942, and about 32 per cent above the 
average for the period 1935-39. This 
achievement, says the report, should be 
viewed against the background of 1942's 
much more favorable weather conditions. 

op production in 1943 was 6 per 
cent less than in 1942, but nearly 5 
per cent more than in any, previous year. 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


Twentieth annual meeting of the McLean 
County Milk Producers was attended by 325 
members and their wives in the McLean 
County Farm Bureau building and dinner 
was served by the Home Bureau. A mam- 
moth birthday cake having 20 .candles was 
cut by Manager F. C. Fairchild. 

Guest speaker at the meeting was Victor 
Gordon Lennox, London correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, who was intro- 
duced by Frank Bill, farm editor of the 
Bloomington Pantagraph. 

Prof. N. E. Peterson of the dairy depart- 
ment of the Minnesota College of Agricul- 
ture, discussed, “What Makes the Dairy Cow 
Tick.” 

Manager Fairchild reported a substantial 
increase in membership in 1943 with the 
number of active shippers varying from 459 
to 508 during various months of the year. 
Total milk production was 2414 million 
pounds with a value of $750,000. Milk 
production declined in 1943 for the first year 
since 1939. 

Clarence Ropp, Normal and Dwight 
Hemenover, Shirley, were re-elected to the 
board for three year terms and Ross Wills, 
Saybrook, was elected to succeed Roy Gil- 
more, Arrowsmith. ; 

William Mays, Bloomington, was re- 
elected president; George Pitts, McLean, 
vice-president; Elmer Orendorff, Randolph, 
secretary; and Frank Mason, Bloomington, 
as treasurer. 


Directors of Illinois Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation recently elected officers for 1944 
are as follows: president, Ryland Capron, 
Peoria; vice-president, B. J. Schumacher, St. 
Louis; and secy.-treasurer, Wilfred Shaw, 
Chicago. 

The following were elected members of 
the executive committee: Ryland Capron, 
Peoria; B. J. Schumacher, St. Louis; W. J. 
Swayer, Chicago; Arthur Meyer, Quad 
Cities; Glen Tombaugh, Streator; Edwin 
Gumm, Galesburg; and O. H. Ryan, LaSalle- 
Peru. 

Twenty-three cooperative milk marketing 
associations are members of Illinois Milk 
Producers’ Association and each member has 
one director on the board. 


The following milk marketing coopera- 
tives will hold their annual meetings in Feb- 
ruary on the following dates: 

Feb. 8—Producers Dairy Company, City 
Hall, Harrisburg 

Feb. 14—Producers Coop. Dairy, Adams 
County Farm Bureau, Quincy 

Feb. 15—Peoria Milk Producers, Peoria 
Producers Dairy, American Legion Hall, 
Peoria 

Feb. 16—Producers Dairy Company, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield 

Feb. 22—Decatur Milk Producers, Macon 
County Farm Bureau, Decatur 

Feb. 26—Quality. Milk Association, Con- 
sistory Bldg., Moline 


The following are the gross blended 
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prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following named cities throughout the 
United States, and are quoted on a 3.5% 
butterfat basis delivered f. 0. b. dealers’ 
platforms (with exceptions noted) as re- 
ported by the respective milk cooperatives. 
These prices are for November unless other- 
wise noted: 


eo: ee ee ee ee eae een! $3.93 
Chicago (70 mile Zone) Dec. 3.19 
Detroit _...-..-2.--.-.-.--.---1---------- 3.46 
Milwaukee 3.00 
New York (201-210 mile zone) 4.05 
Pittsburgh ................----------------+ 3.67 
Seattle (Dec.) . 3.10 
St. Louis (Dec.) . ..-. 3.49 
St. Paul, Minn, _...................... 3.00 
Washington _.........22....2---e 4.06 


The following prices are the blended 
prices received by producers supplying the 
respective Illinois markets. All are Decem- 
ber prices for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ 
platforms (except Chicago) and are for 
milk meeting the respective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington _ .................- dekquicesed $2.45 
Canton ....... scan? 2:85 
Champaign ................-.2..2.---1----- 2.80 
Chicago ..... 3.19 
Danville 2.275 
Decatur .... . 2.70 
) >< | |. ee 2.74 
Freenort:. 3 .3605.5o5 te 2.83 
Galesburg 2.65 
Harrisburg .... 2.55 
Jacksonville 2.40 
Kewanee ........ 2.55 
LaSalle-Peru _....... 2.50 
Moline ................-.- 3.21 
Peoria ... 2.89 
Pontiac 2.406 
Oainey® ~ 250k ess 2.40 
Rockford ..... 3.13 
Springfield —............... sincecttedteas 2.60 
AY 2a Bs) | | en nee ner en 3.49 
Streator __..........--..--21---2es-eeeeeeeeo 2.40 


By Frank Gougler 


Board of directors of the Illinois Co- 
operative Locker Service is again making 
available to member locker companies the 
services of John L. Bodine as consulting 
engineer. Every locker company that used 
his services last year has again subscribed 
for his services during 1944. 

Most of the organizations that have plans 
for building new plants are contracting 
for his services to aid them in developing 
plans, in securing priorities, and in the in- 
stallation of equipment. 


During December three communities have 
started to raise funds for locker plants. They 
are Anna, Paris, and Saybrook. The total 
number of new cooperative plants now 
being promoted in Illinois is 16. 


A new ruling issued by government offi- 
cials in regard to new locker plant construc- 
tion still requires that first year rentals be 
paid in advance by 60 per cent of the pros- 


pective locker renters. Those who may be 
counted are as follows: (1) Farm operators 
who reside on their farms; (2) A city own- 
er who operates his farm with tenant, hired 
help, and (3) Those not classified above, but 
who grow food of the type normally 
stored in lockers in’ sufficient quantities to 
justify the use of a locker. In general this 
shall mean at. least 200 pounds of meat or 
poultry, or 150 pounds of fruits or vege- 
tables which would be stored in the locker. 


Homer England, an operator of a 359% 
locker plant, and a branch plant with 125 
lockers, and who does curing and smoking 
for five other plants, lists the following 


factors as essential for successful plant 
operation: 
“A man’s personality, the convenience 


of his plant, plant sanitation, and the ap- 
preciation shown to patrons will always be 
the big factors involved 
storms which we are bound to have.” 


OPA Announces Plan To 
Mail Gasoline Coupons 


A new plan of mailing gasoline ra- 
tion coupons to individual motorists 
from carefully guarded central issuing 
stations located in population centers 
throughout. the country is now being 
established, the OPA has announced. 

Elimination of thefts of. ration cou- 
pons from local rationing boards, 
which last year cost the nation 142 
million gallons of gasoline, is an im- 
portant purpose of the plan. Another 
is to eliminate a great load from local 
boards and increase the efficiency of 
gasoline ration coupon issuance. 


NOTICE 


Illinois Agricultural Association 
Election of Delegates 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meetings 
of all County Farm Bureaus to be 
held during the months of February 
and March, at the hour and place to 
be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors of each County Farm Bureau, 
the members in good standing of 
such County Farm Bureau and who 
are also qualified voting members 
of Illinois Agricultural Association, 
shall elect a delegate or delegates 
to represent such members of Illinois 
Agricultural Association and vote on 
all matters before the next annual 
meeting, or ‘any special meeting of 
the Association, including the elec- 
tion of officers and directors, as pro- 
vided for in the By-Laws of the 
Association. 

During February, annual meetings 
will be held in Coles, DeKalb, Doug- 
las, Lake, McHenry, Wayne, White- 
side and Will Counties. 

During March, annual meetings 
will be held in Boone and Monroe 
Counties. 


PAUL E. MATHIAS, 


Corporate Secretary 
January 22, 1944 
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Rural YOUTH 


Illinois Rural Youth have gone over the 
top again! Latest reports show that the 
$75,000 War Bond goal equalling the pur- 
chase price of a pursuit plane has been 
passed. And what's more that isn’t a com- 
plete report on all the purchases for the 
campaign. There are still some more figures 
to come in and we hope that county officers 
will see to it that they are all sent in soon. 
The figure compiled on bond purchases as 
the Record goes to press is $75,130.10. In 
1943, Illinois Rural Youth bought $183,913 
in the “Bonds for Bombers” campaign. This 
total more than equals the cost of a medium 
bomber. The campaign for the purchase of 
a pursuit ship was held during the last 
three months of 1943. Rural Youthers can 
take pride in launching two fighting ships 
for the country’s Air Force, a bomber and 
a pursuit ship. 


Now that Macoupin County Rural Youth’s 
membership contest is over, (with a swell 
increase of from 15 to 50) they plan to give 
a Valentine’s dance at Chesterfield to ac- 
quaint young people in that district with 
their program. And that’s not all — there's 
a big carnival coming up the latter part of 
February. Look’s like these Rural Youthers 
are in for some fun! 


Patriotism isn’t lacking in Tazewell and 
Washington County Rural Youth groups. 
Both are busy with drives for paper scrap. 
Tazewell President Franklin Allen also re- 
ports a 30-minute panel discussion over 
WMBD in Peoria on “Patriotic Spending 
Of Wartime Farm Income”. ; 


We agree with Rural Youth President 
Wanda Kenshalo when she says “jewelers 
were certainly busy a few days before leap 
year” when we look at the list from 
Wayne County. Here are the couples to 
be congratulated: Bernice Winters and 
Kenneth Stephens; Wanda Kenshalo and 
Paul Trapp; Ruby Cox and Pvt. Orlen 
Brach; Esther Simpson and Seaman 2/c Earl 
Meeks; Eleanor Finley and Pvt. Leonard 
Morris; and Grace Cockrum and A/Seaman 
George Book. | 


The party committee in Peoria County 
Rural Youth saw to it that everyone had a 
real good time at the dance held at Orange 
Grange Hall Jan. 25. Admission was 25c 
to cut rugs and waltz to Ruth Eslinger’'s 
orchestra. The committee also has tentative 
plans for a roller skating party. 


HELP! HELP! Ogle County Rural Youth- 
ers were disappointed in the small attend- 
ance at their recent dance. Looks like they 
need some new members to swell the crowd. 
What's keeping the rest of the crowd away 
from all the fine dances and skating parties? 


President Everett Sturm reports that 
White county held a box supper for their 
New Year's Eve celebration. They had a 
very impressive ceremony for making reso- 
lutions. Each of the 101 members present 
lit a candle for one of the four freedoms as 
he made his resolution. 


Our slogan is, ‘Remember—a new mem- 
ber’”’, says Theron Summers, Edwards Coun- 
ty Rural Youth president. They are spon- 
soring a membership drive extending over a 
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two-month period. During the month of 
January the drive brought in 22 new young 
people. 


Brown County Rural Youth held a talent 
night recently attended by 125 parents and 
Rural Youth members. The program con- 
sisted of songs, readings, blackface and 
comic dialogues, a talk by Farm Adviser 
E. H. Garlich on the history of Brown 
County Rural Youth, PLUS a peppy recrea- 
tion session to top off the meeting. 


Former Moultrie 4-H Club 


Member Missing In Action 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Smith of Lake 
City, Moultrie County Farm Bureau 
family, recently received word from the 
War Department that their son, T/Sgt. 
Charles E. Smith, had been missing in 
action since Dec. 22 over German terri- 
tory. He was a radio operator in a 
B-24 heavy bomber. 

Charles is a former member of the 
Sunnyside Flea Flicker 4-H club and of 
the Lovington FFA. He was graduated 
from the Lovington Township High 
school in 1941 and was a leader in 
school activities. Charles, who has 
passed his 20th birthday, has a brother, 
Leonard, who is stationed at Camp 
Crowder, Missouri. 


U. of I. Issues Booklet 
“Self-Feeders For Hogs” 


To help swine producers conserve 
the limited amounts of feed available 
for 1944, a circular, “Self-Feeders for 
Hogs,” has been prepared by D. G. 
Carter, professor of farm structures, 
and W. E. Carroll, professor of swine 
husbandry, U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. 

Plans for self-feeders for shelled 
corn and mixed feed, ear corn, legume 
hay and mineral supplement are shown 
in the circular together with formulas 
for rations for fattening hogs, young 
pigs and brood sows. 

Copies of the circular No. 562 may 
be obtained from the county farm ad- 
viser or upon request to the College of 
Agriculture, Urbana. 


Junior Vegetable Group 


Announce 1944 Contest 


Some $6000 in scholarships for farm 
youths will be offered in the 1944 Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation Production and Marketing 
contest. 

Those who wish to enter the contest 
and become a member of the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers’ Association 
may write to Prof. Grant Snyder, 103 
French Hall, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Requirements for membership and en- 
trance in the contest are: 

1. You are at least 14 years of age at 


the time of registration and you will not 
have passed your 22nd birthday by Dec. 
31, 1944. 

2. You have completed at least two 
years of garden work or vegetable project 
work, including the current year. 

3. You were not the national or a 
regional champion in the 1943 contest. 

Those who become members will re- 
ceive the official insignia of the organiza- 
tion and the monthly newsletter of the 
association. 


George Whitman Resigns 
As Adams Farm Adviser 


George B. Whitman, Adams county 
farm adviser for the past six years, has 
resigned his position effective March 1 
to work as field representative of the Il- 
linois Chain Store Council with head- 
quarters in Chicago: His work with the 
Council will be to secure closer coopera- 
tion between rural and urban citizens 
and with farm and city organizations and 
the 45 chain store manager groups. 

Prior to his period of service in Adams 
county, Whitman was farm adviser in 
Henderson county for four years, and he 
has been active in Extension work since 
graduating from the University of Illi- 
nois in 1920. During World War I he 
was an ensign in the Navy. 

In Adams county, Whitman developed 
the 4-H “Little Fair,” promoted an ex- 
tensive reforestation project that resulted 
in the planting of 600,000 saplings on 
the sub-marginal lands of the county, 
was instrumental in organizing the 


Adams county soil conservation district 


of 458,000 acres and many other projects 
of great benefit to the farmers of the 
area. 


"43 Production Sets New 
Record, Wickard Reports 


Food production in the United States 
attained another high record in 1943, 
for the seventh year in succession, ac- 
cording to Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard in his annual report 
just issued. 

This record was made, he said, pri- 
marily because farm people applied their 
skill, resourcefulness, and energy to the 
job as never before, and secondly be- 
cause they tackled it cooperatively on 
plans worked out farm by farm with 
federal and state help from one end of 
the country to the other. 

Total food production, he reported, 
was about 5 per cent greater than in 
1942, and about 32 per cent above the 
average for the period 1935-39. This 
achievement, says the report, should be 
viewed against the background of 1942's 
much more favorable weather conditions. 

Crop production in 1943 was 6 per 
cent less than in 1942, but nearly 5 
per cent more than in any, previous year. 
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LEE COUNTY CO-OPERATIVE 

(Continued from page 17) 
for a year while the Steward Co-op 
attempted to get back on its feet. Un- 
able to do this, Lee County Grain pur- 
chased the elevator at a bankruptcy sale 
in February, 1941. This purchase 
necessitated borrowing $5000 from the 
St. Louis Bank for Co-operatives, but 
the loan was repaid in less than a year’s 
time. 


The Ashton elevator was purchased 
in the spring of 1941, This included 
the elevator structure and a feed mill. 
The grinding equipment was moved 
from the mill to the elevator soon after 
the purchase was completed and the 
mill is now used for storing supplies. 


There you have the Lee County 
Grain’s physical setup—four operating 
elevators and one storage elevator. At 
the Lee Center and Ashton elevators 
there are facilities for grinding and 
mixing feed. Since the outbreak of the 
war, farmers of the territory have 
found their co-operative of increasing 
value in supplying them with protein 
feeds. A carload of soybean meal is 
shipped in every month and the co- 
operative also mixes supplement feeds. 
Gross feed sales income for 1943 
amounted to $96,161, and the grinding 
and mixing income totaled $4680, or 
almost double that of 1942. The co- 
operative also does considerable seed 
business as well as selling coal, lumber, 
and other supplies. 


Since the Lee County Grain started 
business it has maintained good work- 
ing relationships with other Illinois 
Grain Corporation member elevators in 
the area. These include the Eldena Co- 
operative, the Sublette Farmers’ Ele- 
vator, the Walton Co-operative, and 
West Brooklyn. Lee county ranked 
sixth among the counties in the state 
for volume of grain marketed through 
the Illinois Grain Corporation for the 
period July 1 to Nov. 30, 1943. 


The men who are entitled to the 
major share of credit in the success of 
the Lee County Grain are the board 
members. At the 1943 annual meeting 
in December, two men who have served 
continuously since the first organization 
meeting were reelected. They are 
Wesley Attig, president, who repre- 
sents district 1 of the co-operative’s ter- 
ritory, and Glenn Pfoutz, district 2. 
Pfoutz served continuosly as secretary 
for nine years until he was succeeded 
in this office two years ago. Frank 
Mynard, who also served on the-board 
since the cooperative was organized, 
retired as director at the 1943 annual 
meeting. Mr. and Mrs. Mynard re- 
cently celebrated their 50th wédding 
anniversary. Other present directors 
are Arthur Burkhardt, district 3, start- 
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ing his second year of service; Holly 
Smith, district 4, starting his second 
year; Roy McCracken, district 5, start- 
ing his first year; Joy Sandrock, secre- 
tary-treasurer, district 6, starting his 
second year. Clarence Hart, vice-pres- 
ident, is the member at large on the 
board nominated by the Lee County 
Farm Bureau board. The co-operative’s 
board of directors was set up by district 
in 1941 to give a better representation 
over the territory. 

According to Glen Hart, who served 
as president from the beginning of the 
organization until he retired three years 
ago, most of the board lived in the Lee 
Center territory when the co-operative 
was launched, and the district setup was 
ee! decided on to give representa- 
tion from other territories. 


Charles Kersten, Lee County Grain patron, 
gets a ticket from Manager Harry Andes 
at the Steward elevator. 


Glen Hart, first president of the Lee Coun- 
ty Grain, gets his hog supplement feed 
from his co-operative. 


Richard Sondgeroth is the manager at the 
Lee Center elevator. 


Other directors on the first board at 
the organization meeting in October, 
1932, in addition to Glen Hart, Pfoutz, 
Mynard, and Attig, were Carl Sartorius, 
William E. Taylor, and the late Wiliam 
Degner. Taylor retired from the board 
about four years ago. Other early di- 
rectors elected at the first annual meet- 
ing in 1934 who contributed to the 
early building of the cooperative in- 
clude Vernon Pomeroy and Robert 
Ramsdell. 


Robert J. Hoyle, general manager of 
the Lee County Grain, is another man 
who has been with the cooperative 
since its early days, having been em- 
ployed in 1933. He ably interprets the 
policy of the board of directors and 
sees to it that the co-operative is run 
on a business-like basis. For example, 
a daily report is required from each of« 
the elevators so that an accurate check 
can be kept of sales, grain movement, 
etc. There are 10 employees handling 
this million-dollar business in addition 
to the general manager. Elevator man- 
agers are Richard Sondgeroth at Lee 
Center, Nathan Sword at Ashton, 
Harry Andes at Steward, and Kenneth 
Gentry at Shaw. Employees in service 
include Oliver Dickinson and Adin 
Rounds, U. S. Navy; Harry Lambert, 
Reuben McBride, and Lawrence Ches- 
ley, U. S. Army. 


What are the future plans of the 
Lee County Grain? That will depend 
largely on future conditions. This 
much, however, is certain. The board 
is seeing to it that the co-operative is 
prepared financially to safeguard the 
producers’ grain marketing interests. 
This safeguard is not confined to the 
territory of the co-operative, but in- 
cludes any part of the county where 
producers may be in danger of losing 
their grain marketing facilities as the 
result of.an elevator going out of busi- 
ness. 


Country Life Insurance 
Establishes New Record 


Country Life Insurance Company has 
set up another record. This time it’s 
the biggest year’s business in its 15 
years of operation. 

For the calendar year of 1943, Coun- 
try Life had a paid business of $25,- 
836,917, making a net gain of business 
in force for the year of $20,853,042. 
At the close of 1943, business in force 
totalled $202,958,977, according to 
Dave C. Mieher, manager. 


The previous largest year in the 
company’s history was in 1936 when 
paid business amounted to $25,244,832; 
net gain of business in force, $20,124,- 
312, and total in force at the end of the 
year, $100,133,614. 
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By Frank Gougler 

The question of expansion of plant opera- 
tions in order to handle both separated 
cream and fluid milk was discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Producers Creamery 
of Peoria in January. This would involve 
the establishment of two or more plants 
to adequately serve the producers of the en- 
tire territory. One of the proposals ad- 
vanced was the establishment of a new 
creamery to serve the north territory, and 
a new creamery to serve the south ter- 
ritory. Following the discussion, stock- 
holders and patrons voted unanimously in 
favor of such an expansion program. In 
the event that the two or more creameries 
were established, it is possible that the op- 
erations in Peoria might be discontinued, 
and that both milk and cream would be 
processed at the new plants. 


Producers Creamery of Mt. Carroll hopes 
to have a new home some time during 1944. 
Recently the board of directors voted to 
undertake an expansion program which 
would provide for a milk dryer, new boiler, 
additional milk equipment, and a new home 
to house the equipment. A goal was estab- 
lished for raising more than $40,000 through 
the sale of stock to finance the project. 
Reports indicate that this goal is nearly 
reached. 


Manager Frank Mleynek of Olney reports 
that the stock selling program under way 
in the Olney district is going successfully 
and it appears that the additional capital 
needed for the expansion program will be 
raised entirely through mail subscriptions. 
The additional capital is to be used for the 
purchase of a larger milk dryer, a larger 
boiler, and additional milk equipment. This 
program is necessary because 41 per cent 
more volume is being received than a year 
ago and 1000 per cent more milk powder 
is being produced. 


Creamery butter production in the United 
States during November, 1943, is reported 
to be 14 million pounds less than in No- 
vember, 1942. The total make for the 
month was 93 million pounds, which is the 
smallest November make since 1915. The 
reduction is reported to be due to diversion, 
insufficient help, and shortage of protein 
feeds. 


IAA INSURANCE ROUNDUP 
(Continued from page 10) 


Batho, actuary, Country Life Insurance 
Co.; Dr. Duane Propst, medical direc- 
tor, Country Life; R. W. Hilgedag, 
legal editor, Insurance Research & Re- 
view, and C. W. Homann, general 
agent, Edgar county. 

Following the Wednesday afternoon 
luncheon there will be presentation of 
awards and addresses by President Earl 
C. Smith of the IAA, and Dr. George 
M. Gibson, Chicago pastor. 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. Dearborn St., - 


* We believe that authorized Blue Seal distributors will 

be able to supply their patrons with their Blue Seal 
Chick starter needs — each patron should make his needs 
known in ADVANCE of the season. 


* Our first responsibility is to maintain highest quality 

standards — to select and use only best ingredients — 
to formulate and manufacture Blue Seal Chick Starter so 
that it is in complete balance, containing adequate proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins — so that it is palatable, has proper 
texture, that chicks will be sure to grow, feather evenly, and 
stay strong and healthy. 


To be sure that you get yours FRESH and ON TIME, 

fill out the coupon above and give it to your Blue Seal 
feed serviceman, or mail it to the office of your authorized 
Blue Seal distributor. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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ee Sewing Solution 
fo Clothing P. jae 


Because children’s garments and 
work clothes have been hard to buy 
many homemakers are bringing their 
sewing machines back into use. With 
the return of more home sewing came 
the discovery that some sewing ma- 
chines were in need of adjustment and 
repairs. As a result many requests 
were received by home economics Ex- 
tension leaders for sewing machine 
clinics from county Home Bureaus. 

In answer to this demand, five sew- 
ing machine clinics have been held in 
Jacksonville, Monmouth, Amboy, 
Bloomington and Pickneyville. Attend- 
ing the clinics were the home advisers 
and one leader from each county. Co- 
operating with the home economics 
Extension, the department of agricul- 
tural engineering at the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture furnished Frank An- 
drew of Palmyra as instructor. Andrew 
will be remembered as the U. of I. 
graduate farmer who developed the 
circular method of mechanical plowing. 

With the completion of the clinics, 
the home adviser and county leaders 
are now holding clinics in their re- 
spective areas, and are reporting large 
attendance and high interest. 

There are two bulletins available 
which may be of great aid in keeping 
sewing machines in operation. One of 
these is “Sewing Machine Cleaning and 
Adjusting,” Farmer Bulletin No. 1944, 
which may be secured by writing the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Another bul- 
letin is available at the U. of I. Home 
economics Extension, “Aids to Home 
Sewing.” 
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Home advisers get some pointers on sew- 
ing machine maintenance from Frank An- 
drew, Macoupin county farmer, who is 
best known for his invention of a robot 
control for circular plowing. Seated are 
Mrs. Leona J. Calvin, Ford county: Mrs. 
Helen Turner, Edgar. and Miss Lorennie 
Berry. Piatt. Standing are Miss Marian 
Simpson, Tazewell: Miss Clara Brian, Mc- 
Lean: Mrs. Ila Wells, Woodford: and Miss 
Lola Antisdell, Peoria. 


Conservation Keynotes 
Clothing Project Work 


Conservation is the keynote of the 
clothing work being done this year 
throughout the state by Home Bureau 
units. Programs have been planned 
and set up to meet the needs of the 
various counties and women are doing 
their best to make what they have last, 
and to buy new clothing only when 
absolutely necessary. 

Edgar county women feel that a 
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great deal can be accomplished by 
working in small groups. Last year, 
in response to requests for special work 
in clothing construction, Mrs. Helen 
D. Turner, home adviser, planned short 
courses or classes for groups of inter- 
ested women. They met one day or 
evening each week for a period of 6 
or 8 weeks. 

Each member decided on a garment 
she wished to make and Mrs. Turner 
assisted in selecting patterns and mate- 
tials as well as with construction prob- 
lems. Leaders of 4-H clubs formed a 
special group and met with Mrs. Turn- 
er once every two weeks for training in 
clothing construction. 

This year clothing is the major pro- 
gram for Edgar county. Interest in 
the county-wide program developed as 
a result of the splendid work done by 
women and 4-H club leaders working 
in small groups. 


Postwar Readjustment 
Women's Program Theme 


Looking Forward to -the postwar 
world is the theme of the homemakers’ 
program for the 43rd annual Farm and 
Home Week, at the U. of I., Feb. 8-10. 
Two of the special sessions will be de- 
voted to rehabilitation, a problem of 
vital concern to every citizen today. 


On Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 8, Dr. 
T. R. Sarbin of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, will discuss, ‘‘Psychological Re- 
habilitation of the Returning Soldier.” 

Miss Beatrice Wade, associate pro- 
fessor and director of occupational 
therapy, U. of I., will discuss the ‘Rela- 
tion of Occupational Therapy to Re- 
habilitation” Thursday afternoon, Feb. 
10. 


Women of the Paris unit of the Edgar 
County Home Bureau model the garments 
in their project study. Left to right are 
Mrs. Earl Mathews, Mrs. J. E. Russell, Mrs. 


L. O. DuBois. and Mrs. B. A. Kinnedy. 
Mrs. Kinnedy is demonstrating the prac- 
tical use of the inexpensive clothes form 
which the women made. 
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By John R. Spencer 


Illinois limestone producers met with the 
state AAA committee recently in Decatur to 
discuss arrangements for contracts for lime- 
stone under the conservation material pro- 
gram in 1944, 

AAA is again attempting to furnish .as 
much limestone as possible in lieu of pay- 
ments, but payment will be made to farmers 
for application of limestone purchased from 
any source they wish. Limestone purchased 
through the AAA conservation materials pro- 
gram or by individual farmers through reg- 
ular commercial channels will receive the 
same credit for application in 1944. It ap- 
pears that the limestone program will op- 
erate in a similar manner to that of 1943. 
Details will soon be available at county 
AAA offices. 

The labor manpower shortage both in 
production and distribution of this material 
is a real problem in most areas. The favor- 
able though somewhat dry weather of De- 
cember and January in the north half of 
the state has been a helpful factor in lime- 
stone field operations. 


Several quarry operators report that they 
have produced and sold more limestone in 
1943 then any past year while others report 
less production due largely to labor short- 
age. It’s anyone’s guess now whether the 
total tonnage applied last year will exceed 
the record amount of 1942. 


A ton of average farm manure contains 
about 500 pounds of organic matter, 10 
pounds of nitrogen, two pounds of phos- 
phorus and eight pounds of potassium. The 
U. of I. and other experiment stations have 
found that a ton of manure will produce 
crop increases on the average worth about 
$3 at pre-war prices. At present wartime 
prices the value is about $6. 

The war does not change the principles 
of soil fertility. There is only one way to 


increase the total production of crops, meat 
and milk and that is to put into the soil 
more of “what it takes” to produce high 
crop yields. 


At least it’s good weather for spreading 

lime. Here are 29 trucks lined up at a 

La Salle county quarry on a busy day in 
December. 
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afternoon 


There is an increasing trend by the U. of 
I. College of Agriculture agronomy depart- 
ment to recommend crop varieties according 
to the soils productive capacity. At the re- 
cent Kane County War Committee meeting, 
Prof. J. C. Hackleman suggested for grade 
one soils (top) in that area, Vicland oats; 
for grade two soils (emidum capacity) 
Boone oats, and for grade three, Tama or 
Marion oats. A similar list according to soil 
production capacities was given for several 
varieties of soybeans: Richland on grade one, 
then Illini and Dunfield on the third level 
of fertility. 


Sometimes soils are “tested” (for sour- 
ness) by attempting to grow alfalfa or red 
clover. These seeds are entirely too scarce 
and high priced this spring for this type of 
experimentation. For best growth both re- 
quire liberal quantities of phosphorus in 
addition to a neutral soil. “The most effec- 
tive place to use rock phosphate is ahead 
of clover or alfalfa .... we don’t lose these 
phosphates (by leaching etc.) unless the soil 
washes away.” Prof. A. L. Lang. 


Youth Gets Safety Award 


Fourteen-year-old _ Kasper _ Richter, 
Breese, Clinton county, has been named 
Illinois’ most outstanding 4-H club mem- 
ber in safety work for 1943 by the state 
club office and will receive a $100 War 
Bond donated by Mennen Company. 

Richter’s achievements in the current 
national 4-H farm safety activity include 
filling holes in the yard, removing nails 
from boards on the ground, hanging 
rake, fork and scythe in a safe place, and 
repairing extension cords. He ides riveted 
weak spots in harness traces, nailed loose 
boards in hay loft steps and built a rail- 
ing at the loft opening. He persuaded 
his parents to have their automobile 
brakes tightened and to replace the worn 
rope on a hay fork. 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 
(Continued from page 5) 
general session will be Jessie W-. Harris, 
representative of WFA and director of 
University of Tennessee school of home 
economics. She will discuss ‘The Peo- 
ple’s Choice and Goals for 1944,” 
PRODUCTION PROGRAM 
Here is the general outline of the ‘Pro- 
duction Program” sessions: Tuesday Feb. 8, 
morning session, “Adjustments for Livestock 
Efficiency and Profits in 1944; afternoon 
session, “Conservation of Feeds in Swine 
Production.” 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, morning session and 


afternoon sessions, “Crop Production and 


Soil Maintenance in 1944.” 

Thursday, Feb. 10, morning and afternoon 
sessions, “Dairy and Poultry Problems.” 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Schedule of sessions and topics for the 
“Agricultural Economics and Rural Life 
Program” are: Tuesday, Feb. 8, morning 
session, Rural Youth program in 112 Greg- 
ory Hall, and afternoon session in 108 
Woman's Building. Tuesday afternoon, 
sessions for 4-H club leaders, “Adjusting 
the 1944 Program for 4-H Club Work to 
Reach the Maximum Number of Boys and 
Girls.” 

Wednesday, Feb. 9, morning session, and 
sessions “Educating for Rural 


Community Life,” in 112 Gregory Hall. 
Thursday, Feb. 10, morning session, 

“Current Farm Economic Problems”; after- 

noon session, “Farm Labor and Equipment 


Problems.” 
SPECIAL GROUPS 

Programs for special groups include: 
“Farm Machinery Conference,’ Tuesday, 
Feb. 8, morning and afternoon, 201 Agricul- 
tural Engineering Building. 

“Rural Electrification Conference,’’ 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, morning and afternoon 
sessions, 201 Agricultural Engineering 
Building. 

“Farm Building Conference,” Thursday, 
Feb. 10, morning and afternoon sessions, 
201 Agricultural Engineering. 

Seventh Annual Rural Pastors’ Short 
Course, Tuesday, Feb. 8, and Thursday, Feb. 
10, Latzer Hall, University YMCA. 

First Annual Farm Bureau Organization 
Directors’ Conference, Tuesday, Feb. 8, 103 
New Agriculture; Thursday, Feb. 10, 103 
New Agriculture, morning session, joint 
conference with Grange Leaders. 

Second Annual Grange Officers’ confer- 
ence, Thursday, Feb. 10, afternoon session, 
103 New Agriculture. 


HOMEMAKERS’ PROGRAM 

Homemakers’ program will be held Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday in Lincoln 
Hall Theatre on the campus. 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation annual 
meeting will open at 9 a. m. Tuesday in 
Smith Memorial Hall. A new president and 
secretary and three directors are to be 
elected. Tuesday evening a presidents’ din- 
ner will be held and past state presidents 
will be honored on the 20th anniversary of 
the Federation. An organization discussion 
for county and unit Home Bureau officers 
will be held at 7:30 p. m. Wednesday, Feb. 
9, in 112 Gregory Hall. 


STATE GROUPS 

Conferences of state organizations are as 
follows: 

ILLINOIS BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Thursday, Feb. 10, 10 a. m. 
to 3:30 p. m., 314 Hlini Union. 

ILLINOIS CROP IMPROVEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION, Wednesday, Feb. 9, 4 to 6 
p. m., 103 New Agriculture Building. 

ILLINOIS FARM MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Thursday, Feb. 10, 8 a. m. (pro- 
gram with agricultural economics); after- 
noon program, 314 Illini Union. 

ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, con- 
ference of delegates, Wednesday, Feb.- 9, 
4:15 p. m., 302 Old Agricultural Building. 

ILLINOIS GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, Wednesday, Feb. 9, 10 a. m. 
to 3:30 p. m., 314 Illini Union. 

ILLINOIS SWINE GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Tuesday, Feb. 8, 4 p. m., 316 
New Agricultural Building. 

ILLINOIS TURKEY GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Thursday, Feb: 10, and Friday, 
Feb. 11, 406 Old Agricultural Building. 


BANQUETS 

Banquets scheduled are as follows: 

ILLINOIS CROP IMPROVEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION, Wednesday, Feb. 9, 6:30 
p.. m., First Methodist Church, Urbana. 

ILLINOIS TURKEY GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Thursday, Feb. 10, 6:30 p. m., 
Latzer Hall, University YMCA. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION CONFER- 
ENCE, University YMCA, room 3, Wednes- 
day, Feb. 9, 5:45 p.m. 

RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE, 5:45 p. m., 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, Latzer Hall, YMCA. 

RURAL YOUTH BANQUET, Tuesday, 
Feb. 8, 6 p. m., University Christian Church, 
Champaign. 

STOCKMEN’S BANQUET, Tuesday, Feb. 
8, 6 p. m., University Place Christian 
Church, Champaign. 
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Gee EDITORIAL 


For the New Member Only 


RE you one of the several thousands who became 
Farm Bureau members during the latter half of 1943? 
If so this editorial is for you. 


Have you visited your Farm Bureau office when in town? 
It’s there to serve you as your headquarters. You own a 
share of it. You'll be welcome at any time, even if it is 
only to say “Hello.” 


What Services of Farm Bureau Are You Using? 


Your organization, with its membership of 100,000, 
grew to that size (the largest of any state farm organiza- 
tion) largely because it does render needed services to 
its members. One of the ways in which you can benefit 
from your membership is to inform yourself of what serv- 
ices are available, and to use those which meet your needs. 


In the county Farm Bureau office you will find the farm 
adviser, who represents the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural extension service of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. His job is to serve farmers generally 
with useful information on farming methods, as proved 
and tested in the laboratories and demonstration plots. 
He or his assistant can help you solve difficult farm prob- 
blems. Their work is so varied and extensive that most of 
the informational service must of necessity be carried on 
with groups rather than individuals, but even personal 
consultation is available. Space does not permit listing of 
the many projects sponsored by your county Farm Bureau, 
but whether you have a soil, crop, or livestock problem — 
if you are interested in 4-H, Rural Youth, farm manage- 
ment, or any other project related to your farming opera- 
tions, contact your Farm Bureau office to see what infor- 
mation or service is available. 


Provides Cooperative Marketing 


Co-operative marketing agencies through which you are 
invited to market your milk, cream, grain, livestock, wool, 
fruits and vegetables have been established throughout 
the state and today are serving thousands of Farm Bureau 
members. 


Business Services 


Farmers working together — co-operatively — have 
also developed a great many business services which are 
available to you. Many of the services are exclusively for 
Farm Bureau members. You can get the greatest return 
out of your investment in Farm Bureau membership by 
learning what these services are and by using them accord- 
ing to your needs. 


Insurance 


A complete line of insurance designed to meet the needs. 
ot Illinois farmers is offered by the three Farm Bureau 
insurance companies. The general agent, located in the 
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Farm Bureau office, or the special agent in your community, 
will gladly go over your life, casualty and property insur- 
ance needs with you without obligation on your part. 


Farm Supplies 


Your county service company was developed to pro- 
vide farmers with high quality farm supplies, better serv- 
ice and savings which result from volume purchasing and 
sound management. The manager of your county service 
company or the Blue Seal petroleum or feed serviceman 
will be glad to discuss the complete line of farm supplies 
they have to offer. 


Hog Cholera Serum 


The Producer Supply Company, also a subsidiary of the 
Farm Bureau, handles hog cholera serum and virus, and 
other supplies. You'll find many, many other useful serv- 
ices in the office. 


In the development of the many business services by 
Farm Bureau members of the state, the aim and purpose 
has always been to provide high quality products, and the 
best possible service, at the lowest net cost. These associ- 
ated companies are owned, controlled and operated by the 
Farm Bureau members of Illinois. 


Farm Bureau Folks are Friendly 


You'll find Farm Bureau folks friendly, and willing 
and glad to serve you. Won't you help them and help 
yourself by getting acquainted, and by taking part in 
local activities? Farmers can do a lot if they'll work to- 
gether. 


By attending meetings as they are called, by getting 
acquainted with the personnel of your Farm Bureau, and 
by taking part as the opportunity affords, you will soon 
find that there are tremendous satisfactions to be gained 
in your organization. 


Don't Be Hesitant About Asking Questions 


As a new member, you are fully entitled to all the infor- 
mation you want. You have joined a large, successful ed- 
ucational and service organization. If you utilize even a part 
of the benefits which it is anxious to give you, you will 
find that the investment you have made will be repaid 
many fold. 


Farm Bureau Works For You 


In everyday ways, as well as in taking a strong part 
in the discussion and settlement of great legislative pro- 
grams affecting agriculture, Farm Bureau works day and 
night for the welfare of its members, and of the country 
as a whole. You can bear a part of the responsibilty for its 
future by becoming thoroughly informed about its many 
activities. 

Information and participation will pay you the greatest 
dividends of all. 
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To Help You Get Your Crop in On Time This Spring. 


Here Are - 


| ("! Keep Your Gasoline Storage Full 


Because of the splendid cooperation of service company patrons last year, our state- 
wide “Keep Filled” Program proved to be very effective in the Spring peak emergency. 
The 1944 planting season is but sixty days away. The need for keeping your fuel stor- 
age full at all times now is even greater than a year ago. There are three reasons: 


1 Selective service inductions are making deep inroads among our service company petroleum 

1 ° tank truck servicemen. Many are scheduled to leave just about the time Spring work begins. 

«| oe men will have to be replaced by men who will be strange te the work and unfamiliar 
to the territory. 


= 2 Our fighting forces are now taking 40% of all petroleum products produced in this country. 
* The balance will be apportioned between agriculture and civilian needs. We have been 
: assured that agriculture will be given top priority: however, it appears that both civilian and 
i agricultural fuels will be extremely short with the advent the farm work season. 
: Remember that this tremendous volume must be refined. allocated, transported, dispatched. 
and delivered. Manpower and transport truck deliveries will interfere all along the way. 


3 Other petroleum marketers are experiencing similar difficulties. We do not believe that it is 

* safe to rely on the thought, “In a pinch I can call on the other fellow.’ Your best protection 
is to have ample storage space for fuels and permit your Blue Seal Serviceman to keep this 
storage filled on every regular route call. 


Build a Reserve of Motor Oil Now 


How much lubricating oil do you have on hand? Do you have enough to carry through 
the heavy work of Spring. Summer, and Fall of 1944? Ample oil reserves behind an 
army is an essential part of victory. A goodly supply of lubricating oil on farms today 


A is also an important part of safety. Anything can happen at either place, and it is the 

army or the farm that has plenty of lubricating oil that will come through with a margin F 
a of safety. 3 
*s Blue Seal, “Master.” and Penn Bond are today the same top quality lubricants that 


thousands of progressive tractor farmers have preferred for the past seventeen years. 
In this family of motor oils we have the correct type and grade to meet the needs of 
heavy duty service on Illinois farms. 
Have your Blue Seal Serviceman deliver your requirements on his next regular call. 
4 ! In addition to motor oils, check your supply of greases. Be sure that you have ample 
Luco Lube, Aluminate Gun, Aluminate Cup, Hi-Temp Bearing, Harvester, and other 
Blue Seal grease specialties. 


Get Your Tractor in Shape Early 


Have you checked over your tractor? Does it need an over-haul, or just a a few replace- 
ment parts? How are your spark plugs? 

oy Get your bid in early. Most repair shops are heavily loaded with work — and they're 

; short-handed too. 

And another thing — use Blue Seal Anti-Rust on machinery after each operation during 
Spring work. Anti-Rust protects plowshares, disks, grain drills, cultivator shovels, 
chains, V-type pulleys, and many other parts of machinery whose effectiveness is 
destroyed by rust. See your Blue Seal Serviceman today for special introductory 
package. 

For further help on these timely suggestions, see your Blue Seal Petroleum Serviceman 
er contact your local service company office. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 
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- ... is producing the 
food, guns, ships, planes, 
tanks, and supplies to 
bring about an early 
victory. 


As farmers approach another planting 
season they do so with quiet determination 
and a stern realization that their job of con- 
tinuing to produce food on a scale uneaualed 
in the history of our country is a task that can 
only be accomplished by an all-out effort in 
the truest sense of the term. Intelligent plan- 
ning — long hours for months on end — sac- 
rifice — hard manual labor — these are the 
sinews of production — they are the price of 
victory — the price we must pay to bring 
about the final and decisive defeat of the 
Axis at the earliest possible moment. 


Shortages in labor, equipment, and sup- 
plies, uncertainties of weather, government 
programs and prices are obstacles which are 
very real to farmers. Although they are per- 


These things we will do. 
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plexed and sometimes discouraged at seem- 
ingly needless barriers thrown in their way, 
they face their task with the spirit and pa- 
triotism traditional of American farmers, 
knowing that victory is the great goal. 


In this they ask and expect that every 
other group in the nation do likewise in pros-. 
ecuting the war on the home front to the 
fullest possible extent — giving that EXTRA 
EFFORT which may mean the difference be- 
tween an early victory or oné that is delayed 
at the cost of many American lives. 


As individuals, we will work for 


every wartime objective, without stint or delay or shirking. 
As an organization, we will promote and fight for those prin- 
ciples, policies, and practical programs that make it possible 
to achieve a maximum production. 
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ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
and 97 County Farm Bureaus 
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plexed and sometimes discouraged at seem- 
ingly needless barriers thrown in their way, 
they face their task with the spirit and pa- 
triotism traditional of American farmers, 
knowing that victory is the great goal. 


In this they ask and expect that every 
other group in the nation do likewise in pros- 
ecuting the war on the home front to the 
fullest possible extent — giving that EXTRA 
EFFORT which may mean the difference be- 
tween an early victory or one that is delayed 
at the cost of many American lives. 


As individuals, we will work for 


every wartime objective, without stint or delay or shirking. 
As an organization, we will promote and fight for those prin- 
ciples, policies, and practical programs that make it possible 
to achieve a maximum production. 
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FOR FARM 
BUREAU MEMBERS ONLY 


FARMERS EMPLOYERS LIABILITY — Protection up to $5,000 for 

claims made against the insured by injured farm lisiach includ- 

ing domestic servants. Up to $10,000 where more than one is 
injured in the same accident. Higher limits if desired. 


GENERAL LIABILITY — Protects against claims of persons not 

employed by the insured who sustain injury by reason of the in- 

sured's negligence. Covers all farming operations including the 

use of farm tractors, personal activities of the insured and liability for in- 

juries sustained cash the home of the insured. Limits are $5,000 one 

rson — $10,000 one accident. Property damage limits $2,000. Higher 

imits if desired. (A Te farm accident covered by this policy is an 

animal getting out on the highway and injuring some person or damaging 
a motor vehicle.) 


MEDICAL EXPENSE COVERAGE — Policy pays to or for injured 

employees reasonable and necessary medical, hospital, dental, 

surgical, ambulance, registered nurse service and medical supplies 
up to $250.00 for one accident and up to $500.00 in case of death of the 
employee. This coverage also available to certain members of the family, 
for a small extra charge. 


POLICY NON-ASSESSABLE 
DON’T TAKE CHANCES ANY LONGER 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ON COST SEE SPECIAL AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
OR GENERAL AGENT AT COUNTY FARM BUREAU OFFICE OR WRITE 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Illinois Agricultural 
Association 


Greatest State Farm Organization 
in America 


OFFICERS 
President, Earl C. Smith........ .. Detroit 
Vice-President. Talmage Defrees Smithboro 
Corporate Sec., Paul E. Mathias. .Chicago 
Field Sec., Geo. E. Metzger...... Chicago 


Treasurer, R. A. Cowles...... Bloomington 
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General Counsel, Donald Kirkpatrick. . . 
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MARCH, 1944 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
organized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and education interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 


Here's A Way To Cooperate 


HE thousands of farmers who have joined the ranks of organized agri- 
culture recently have done so, presumably, because they realize the need 
for organized effort. 


There is no field in which organized effort can accomplish more than in 
the marketing of farm products. Farm Bureau offers you many valuable 
services. . 


Do you feed cattle and hogs, and perhaps some sheep? The Illinois 
Agricultural Association sponsors a statewide program of cooperative live- 
stock marketing. At its foundation are the Itvestock marketing committees 
in each county. They cooperate with a field staff in holding educational 
programs. Get acquainted with them. Attend the meetings they sponsor. 


Farmer-owned Producer agencies are located at terminal markets to sell 
your livestock, and the Illinois Livestock Marketing Association operates 
seven concentration points in the central part of the state. 


In grain marketing, 107 farmer-owned cooperative elevators are mem- 
bers of the Illinois Grain Corporation, your statewide cooperative agency. 


In milk marketing, there are 17 local bargaining associations and six 
cooperative dairies. In cream marketing, there are the ten Producers’ Cream- 
eries manufacturing butter, dried milk and cheese. 


For wool marketing, there is the Illinois Wool Marketing Association. 


In the field of fruit and vegetable marketing, there is the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange at Carbondale, and its subsidiary which deals in orchard 
supplies. 


All of these concerns are owned and directed by farmers. They are 
affiliated with Farm Bureau. When you patronize them, you are not only 
helping yourself but you are helping the cause of cooperative marketing in 
general. 


It can be shown that every one of them has been responsible for definite 
gains to producers — in getting better prices, in acting as a “yardstick” to 
regulate market abuses or undesirable practices, and in giving farmers greater 
bargaining power. Taken together, they have benefited farmers in Illinois 
to the extent of many thousands of dollars. 


Of any one of them, it can be said, “This is YOUR marketing agency. 
It works for you. Your patronage of it means that you appreciate the need 
of farmers standing together.” 


Greater volume of livestock, grain, milk and cream, wool, fruits and 
vegetables, passing to market through cooperative channels, will spell greater 
influence for farmers in determining the prices they receive. 


One of the best things that a Farm Bureau member, old or new, can 
do is to use his own marketing agencies. 


Get detailed information on the cooperative marketing program for your 
products at your county Farm Bureau office. 
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PLANS ser oN FARM LABOR 


TH 1944 farm labor program in Illi- 
nois is ready to move ahead at full 
speed, according to H. P. Rusk, Direc- 
tor of the Agricultura] Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Illinois. The Farm 
Labor Supply Appropriation Act 1944, 
passed Feb. 14, provides funds to con- 
tinue the farm labor program started 
April 29, 1943, by the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 45. 

The new legislation provides that 
funds shall be apportioned among the 
several states on the basis of need to 
be expended by the agricultural ex- 
tension services of the land-grant col- 
leges in such states. 

It is anticipated that ample funds 
will be allotted to Illinois to carry on 
a vigorous farm labor recruitment and 
placement program in 1944, Director 
Rusk said. 

The most serious farm labor problem 
is the shortage of experienced year- 
round farm hands. Latest reports from 
farm advisers indicate unfilled orders 
for 796 married men and 525 single 
men with only 291 married men avail- 
able and 78 single men available. 

A vigorous recruitment ,campaign 
will be launched immediately in an at- 
tempt to find men to fill these posi- 
tions. All men with agricultural back- 
ground and experience now in nones- 
sential industries are urged by Director 
Rusk to apply to farm advisers for 
farm work. 


There will not be enough experi- 
enced workers to fill all the year-round 
jobs m sa this spring as thousands of 
farm boys volunteered for induction 
into the armed forces since the end of 
the 1943 crop season. 

The following staff will be respon- 
sible for the farm labor program at the 
state level: P. E. Johnston, state super- 
visor; W. D. Murphy, assistant state 
supervisor; Mrs. Madge L. Little, as- 
sistant state supervisor, Women’s Land 
Army; Frank Gingrich, assistant state 
supervisor, Victory Farm Volunteers. 
H. W. Gilbert will serve as district 
Supervisor in central Illinois, E. H. 
Regnier in western Illinois, and T. L. 
Davis in the southern part of the state. 

District meetings attended by farm advisers 

farm labor assistants were held throughout 
Illinois during February to make plans for the 
1944 farm labor —— and agree on county 
pw re to provide funds for the employment 
of field and office personnel to carry on the 
recruitment and placement of farm workers 
under the supervision of the county farm 
adviser. 

It is estimated that 102,000 farm jobs will 
be filled in Illinois this year as compared with 
76,147 jobs filled during the last eight months 
of 1943. Since there are less men available 
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this year than last year, it is expected that 
over 50,000 of the farm jobs will have to be 
filled by women and youth. 

All women who are placed on farm jobs 
will be known as members of the Women's 
Land Army. All boys and girls under 18 
years of age who do farm work will be Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers. A majority of these 
workers will come from our towns and cities. 

Plans are being developed to place more 
than 1,000 town and city boys on farms by 
arranging with farmers for weekend trials for 
the boys during March and April. 

Such tryouts will give the farmers and the 
boys a chance to get acquainted and find out 
whether or not they can work together. A 
new College of Agriculture publication, Cir- 
cular 571, “Mr. Farmer, Can You Use This 
Boy?” explains this Victory Farm Volunteer 
program and also gives some valuable hints 
on how to use inexperienced labor for best 
results. A total of 40,000 farm jobs will prob- 
ably be done by boys and girls this year. 

Through the distribution of 200,000 copies 
of a new pamphlet, “More Food With Less 
Labor,” farmers will be given help on where 
to find workers and how to keep them. Em- 
phasis is placed upon more efficient use of 
labor available by training inexperienced 
workers, by more neighborhood cooperation, 
by the use of labor-saving devices, and by 
job simplification. 

The purpose for which farm labor funds 
may be expended includes, in part: (1) the 
recruiting, placement, and training of work- 
ers; (2) transportation and housing of work- 
ers to meet emergencies; (3) operation of 
labor supply centers; (4) employment of field 
and office personnel; (5) supplying informa- 
tion to Selective Service Boards regarding ag- 
ricultural registrants. 

The act also provides that if the Adminis- 
trator finds that there is inadequate farm labor 
in any area, the Administrator and the agri- 
cultural extension service of the land-grant 
college in the respective states are authorized 
to negotiate directly with the War Depart- 
ment for the utilization of prisoners of war 
and the org, gy use of members of mili- 
tary services for the production and _ harvest- 
ing of agricultural commodities. 

The War Food Administration will ad- 
minister the farm labor act at the national 
level and will be responsible for the recruit- 
ment of foreign workers and for the trans- 
portation and housing of foreign and inter- 
state workers. 


American Red Cross 
Drive Is Launched 


Because of outstanding past perform- 
ance, the American farmer and the rural 
community are being counted on to 
maintain their record in the 1944 Red 
Cross War Fund drive which opened 
March 1. 

Rural America, represented by 2902 
Red Cross chapters communities of less 
than 10,000 population, raised 128.5 per 
cent of its 1943 War Fund quota, Red 
Cross national headquarters revealed. Im- 
pressive figures, just released, disclose 
that rural sections also are giving much 
of their time to Red Cross service. 


Brig. Gen. Earl Maxwell 


Sparta Young Man is 
Made Brigadier General 


HERE are quite a few folks around 
T Sparta in Randolph county who can 
now say they personally know a general. 
He is Brigadier General Earl Maxwell 
who grew up on a farm four miles south 
of Sparta and graduated from high school 
there in 1922. : 

News that a home-town boy had just 
been elevated to this high military rank 
was told in a banner headline across the 
front page of the Sparta News Plain- 
dealer when the announcement came from 
the War Department recently. 

General Maxwell has held the rank of 
colonel since last fall. He is now chief 
surgeon at headquarters for U. S. Army 
forces in the South Pacific and senior 
flight surgeon for the South Pacific area. 
At last reports he was located in New 
Caledonia. 

The new general is the son of R. J. 
Maxwell, Randolph County Farm Bureau 
member, who retired several years ago, 
and a brother of J. Rupert Maxwell, 
former truck service man for the Ran- 
dolph County Service Company. Rupert 
poet gi 2 Bae Bureau pan ig H 3 
1926 and now farms 750 acres of land. 
General Maxwell’s wife, the former Miss 
Margaret Hopkins, is living in Sparta 
with her two children, Robert, 10, and 
Ann, 8. 

When the war started, General Max- 
well was a major in the medical corps at 
Savannah, Ga. He was sent overseas 
about 18 months ago and in March, 
1942, was promoted to lieutenant colonel. 
Last fall he became a colonel. He re- 
ceived his medical degree at Washington 
University in St. Louis and shortly after- 
ward he entered the Army as a first lieu- 
tenant at Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. In the 
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next year he was graduated from the 
Army Medical School at Washington, D. 
C.; in 1930 from the Medical Field Serv- 
ice School at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and 
in 1931 from the School of Aviation 
Medicine at Randolph Field, Tex., qual- 
ifying as a flight surgeon. 

Since going overseas, General Maxwell 
has had charge of a number of hospitals 
in the fighting zone and base hospitals on 
the South Pacific Islands. 

According to the Sparta News Plain- 
dealer, General Maxwell is the first native 
son to reach the rank of general, although 
Brig. Gen. Harry J. Collins, now in 
charge of the Rainbow Division at Camp 
Gruber, Okla., gives his home address as 
Sparta, having lived there for several 
years before entering the Army at the 
start of World War I. 


Myers Succeeds Whitman 
As Adams County Adviser 


Sterling Myers, of the Adams Soil 
Conservation District, and a graduate ‘of 
the U. of I. College of Agriculture in 
1931, has been hired as farm adviser in 
Adams county. He succeeds George 
B. Whitman who is now employed with 
the Illinois Chain Store Council. 


The new farm adviser is the son of 
C. F. Myers, who lives east of Augusta 
in Hancock county, and who for a num- 
ber of years has been active in promoting 
the Augusta Live Stock Show. 


Myers has long been interested in soil 
conservation programs supervising CCC 
forces in such projects and more recently 
working with the Adams district. 


HONOR AGENTS AT ROUND-UP 


EVERINGHAM HEADS CLIPPER CLUB 


HEN the agents of the three insur- 
ance companies of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association met at the Hotel 
Sherman Feb. 22-23 for their annual 
Round-Up sales conference, the meeting 
was unexpectedly turned into a celebra- 
tion of the outstanding record of Coun- 
try Life Insurance Company. This com- 
pany is the Farm Bureau’s life insurance 
company and has made life insurance 
history by attaining $200,000,000 of life 
insurance in force in less than 15 years. 
The three companies making up the 
IAA Insurance Service are the Farmers 
Mutual Reinsurance Company, the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and Country Life. 

Recognition was given to G. O. Chen- 
oweth, Pontiac, Livingston county; D. P. 
Robinson, Cambridge, Henry county; 
L. R. Welk, Peoria; and Homer Hitch- 
cock of Rockford, Winnebago county, 
for the outstanding service they have 


given on the agency force of Country 


Life. Each of these men has represented 
the company since it started and has at- 
tained his annual quota of new business. 
They were presented with rings bearing 
the company’s seal. 

Pins were presented to C. R. Hays, 
Normal, McLean county, Clifton Stoops, 
Monmouth, Warren county, and Charles 
Homann, Paris, Edgar county, in recog- 
nition of ten successive years of outstand- 
ing service. 

At the banquet held the evening of 
Feb. 22, presidents of the two insurance 
honor clubs, Ray Brown, Joliet, Will 
county, and A. C. Everingham, Toledo, 
Cumberland county, were installed. 

A drive for new life insurance business 
had been staged during the first 21 days 
of February prior to the meeting and the 
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effort had been dedicated to Manager 
Dave Mieher. The total production dur- 
ing the 21-day period of the drive 


Donald Kirkpatrick and Earl C. Smith, 

legal counsel and president, respectively, 

of the IAA, give a hand to A, C. Evering- 

ham, new president of the Ilineis Agricul- 

tural Mutual's Clippers’ Club, as he tries 

on the new hat presented to him by fellow 
agents of his district. 


J. E. Stine, Carmi, White county, welcomes 

Ray Brown, Joliet, Will county, new presi- 

dent of Country a General Agents’ 
ud. 


amounted to better than $3,800,000 of 
new business. A scroll was presented 
to Mieher bearing the signatures of all 
the agents participating in the drive. A 
silver punch bowl was also presented to 
Mieher by President Earl C. Smith on be- 
half of the board of directors, in appreci- 
ation of his leadership. 

Highlight of the Round-Up banquet 
was the scholarly and thought-provoking 
Washington Day address of Donald 
Kirkpatrick, legal counsel of the IAA 
and ABFF. Quoting from the many 
writings of Washington and particularly 
Washington's farewell address on leav- 
ing office, Kirkpatrick declared, “‘It is 
time that we become fundamentalists. 
It is time for us to set our own house 
in order. It is time to read again the 
farewell address of Washington, Amer- 
ica’s prophet, America’s seer, America’s 
oracle. 

“The question in everyone’s mind is 
what we can do to speed the winning 
of this terrible war. . . I am wondering 
as to whether or not the reading and the 
re-reading of the Farewell Address by 
our elder statesmen, by the members of 
Congress, yes, and even the Commander- 
in-Chief himself, might not be helpful. 
I am sure that if the advice of the ad- 
dress were followed it would be help- 
ful.” 

On post-war adjustment Kirkpatrick 
also recommended Washington's message. 
“I am for a cooling off period long 
enough to allow our elder statesmen to 
read and follow the advice of the Fare- 
well message and in this respect I do 
not want you to think that I am speak- 
ing facetiously. Some world order will 
evolve. Some world order must evolve.” 


Donald McAllister Leaves 


To Manage Corporate Farm 

Donald G. McAllister resigned his 
position as farm adviser at De Kalb 
county efféctive March 1 to take a job 
as farm superintendent for the Sea- 
brook Corporation of Bridgeton, N. J., 
who can and process the truck crops 
from-some 30,000 acres. 

McAllister has been employed in 
De Kalb county for four years as as- 
sistant farm adviser and farm adviser. 

Carroll Mummert, now assistant farm 
adviser in De Kalb county, will take 
over McAllister’s work as acting farm 
adviser. Mummert has been working 
as assistant since last summer, com- 
ing from Big Rock, where he taught 
agriculture for seven years. 


Exterior paint may be slightly poorer 
in quality after present stocks are ex- 
hausted. The new paint will use more 
thinner and linseed, by government 
specification. 


Farm and Home Week visitors found their 

cars buried under snow when they came 

from the last day sessions. Many were 
snowbound until Friday. 


Dean H. P. Rusk of the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture “(left) presents the 1944 
award of the Illinois Farm Managers As- 
sociation to Joe Fulkerson, widely known 
Jersey county stockman and farmer. In 
the center is E. J. McConnell, Macon coun- 
ty. retiring president of the Farm Man- 


agers. Fulkerson has been a member of. 


the animal husbandry advisory committee 
of the U. of I. since 1902, is a member 
of the board of St. Louis Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association, and served as its 
president from 1928-40. 


% CAN '43 PRODUCTION 


BE MATCHED IN °44? 


FARMERS SEEK WAYS OF GETTING 
MOST OUT OF ALL RESOURCES 


AN the farmer equal his 1943 pro- 

duction record in 1944? 

His machinery is a year older, 
which increases the liability of break- 
downs, and although some moves have 
been made toward easing the ma- 
chinery and repair parts situation, the 
problem isn’t licked yet. 

Labor will be harder to get. In ad- 
dition, some of the older men with 
years of “know how” experience 
worked last year although they were 
past retirement age. Some of them 
tried to do too much and they were 
forced to retire this year. Whether 
production drops on these farms will 
depend on the ger of the oper- 
ator who takes over the land. 

But there’s one bright spot in this 
picture which helps to whittle the big 
problems down to man-size propor- 
tions. That’s the fact that farmers 
don’t quit when the going gets tough. 
They have proved this to be true time 
after time. Look at the record of 1943. 


These were some of the things folks 
talked about at Farm and Home Week 
in February. That’s what brought most 
of the 2329 visitors to the 43rd annual 
sessions — they wanted all the pointers 
they could get to help them do the 
best job in 1944. They know it’s going 
to take a lot of figuring to meet the 
staggering Product goals, and that 
in spite of the most carefully laid 
plans, weather will tip the scales one 
way or another. 


Speaking of the weather, the 11-inch 
record snowfall and blizzard that kept 
a number of Farm and Home week 
visitors snowbound in Champaign-Ur- 
bana after the final sessions Thursday 
was a mighty welcome sight in spite of 
the stalled cars and wet feet. As one 
said, “A person ought to know better 
than to come to Farm and Home Week 
without overshoes.” When some of 
them had left home they had been do- 
ing spring plowing and some had been 
carrying water for their stock because 
wells had gone dry. 

One of the many questions. brought 
to the front at Urbana was whether the 
soybean goal would be met in 1944. 
R. F. Fuelleman, assistant professor of 
crop production, suggested that if ev- 
ery acre of soybeans in the state could 
be made to yield one extra bushel of 
beans in 1944, the state’s total yield 
would be increased by approximately 4 
million bushels. 

With a support price of $1.94 
announced for 1944 on beans there is 
a reluctance on the part of some feed- 
ers to increase bean acreage in view of 
the difficulty they had getting bean 
meal last year. Others feel that the dis- 
count rates on beans are unfair. 

During the last month a shortage of 
soybeans developed on the markets in 
Illinois and processors were hard 
pressed to find beans. The price was 
upped 6 cents a bushel by processors, 
making No. 2 yellow beans of 14 per 
cent moisture $1.86 to the farmer. 

The shortage is believed to have de- 
veloped in Illinois because so many 
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Participants in a panel discussion at the 
organization dinner meeting Farm 
and Home Week. left to right, C. L. Mast, 
Jxr.. IAA director of publicity: August Eg- 
gerding, IAA board member: L. B. Horn- 
beck, and John C. Moore, assistant di- 
rectors of organization: Otto Steffey. IAA 
board member; Harry Claar, assistant di- 
rector of organization, and W. P. Sandford. 
IAA director of sales service. 
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By CRESTON FOSTER : 


beans of the 1943 crop were shipped 
out of the state for processing. 

Expectations of larger soybean yields 
in 1945 are pinned on a new variety 
of soybeans for Illinois, the Lincoln. 
C. M. Woodworth, professor of plant 
genetics, reported that the Lincoln va- 
riety is being increased for wide dis- 
tribution in 1945. Trials during the 
past five years indicate important yield 
increases. 

J. L. Trisler, Vermilion county, win- 
ner in the state soybean 10-acre con- 
test, had an average yield of 39.36 
bushels per- acre at a cost of 59 cents 
per bushel. His beans were grown on 
good black land with no special. soil 
treatment other than fertilizer with 
drilling. Soybeans on this land fol- 
lowed corn after sweet clover. 

Corn King Clarke M. Howard, Taze- 
well county, had a yield of 136.21 
bushels per acre in the 10-acre corn 
contest produced at a cost of 22 cents 
per bushel. The corn was planted May 
20. Manure was applied last winter, 
but no commercial fertilizer had been 
added to the land. The field was on a 
rotation of oats, corn, clover. Corn 
was drilled in rows 36 inches apart 
with one foot between the hills. It 
was cultivated twice. 

It was interesting to note in the 10- 
acre corn contest results that many 100- 
bushel yields were obtained from corn 
planted June 1 to 7 and some as late as 
June 13 and 14. J. H. Bigger, State 
Natural History Survey, pointed out 
that delayed planting proved its value 
as a corn borer control measure in 
1943, 

Prof. G. H. Dungan gave some val- 
uable information on tests of commer- 
cial hybrid corn conducted in 1943 in 
six locations of the state. Complete re- 
port of these tests can be obtained by 
writing the College of Agriculture at 
Urbana for Bulletin 500. 

Prof. Benjamin Koehler, chief crop 
pathology, reported that Arasan, a su- 
perior and entirely new seed corn dis- 
infectant, has been placed on the mar- 
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Here are the four champions of the Farm 
and Home Week grain show. Left to right: 
Clark M. Howard, Tazewell county. “Corn 
king”, got 136.21 bushels in 10-acre corn 
yield contest: Jesse Riley. Macon, won the 
Pillsbury award for wheat with a yield of 
34 bushels; J. L. Trisler, Vermilion, “soy- 
bean king”, got 39.36 bushels in 10-acre 
contest, and H. L. Stiegelmeier, McLean, 
won the Pillsbury award with Richland 
beans which ran 40 bushels per acre. 
(Courier Photo.) 
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ket and is highly recommended by ag- 
ricultural experiment stations. Average 
increase in yield of 8.5 bushels per 
acre was recorded from using Arasan in 
the last two years. 

Koehler also stressed treatment of 
spring oats, especially the older varie- 
ties with new improved Ceresan. Treat 
now, he said, or at least two weeks 
before sowing with 14 ounce per bush- 
el. If treatment is delayed until shortly 
before sowing, 4 ounce per bushel 
will be needed. 

Koehler recommended the new smut 
and rust resistant oat varieties, Marion, 
Tama and Vicland. “You can treat the 
older varieties to prevent smut, but you 
can’t do anything about rust,” he 
pointed out. These new varieties prac- 
tically eliminate the loss from rust. 

“There is no danger of producing 
too much oats,” he said. “Every pound 
is needed and we should make every 
acre do its best.” At the present time 
the price situation on oats is very favor- 
able. 

Livestock producers and _ feeders 
were told by Prof. L. F. Stice, agricul- 
tural economics department, that pres- 
ent livestock production threatens to 
outrun feed supplies. 

Price relationships between hogs and 
corn is less favorable than at any time 
since 1941, but is not below the aver- 
age, he said, and a reduction in hog 
numbers is expected. 

Conversation with producers at Ur- 
bana during the sessions indicated that 
their experience with the marketing 
jam in the last few months is likely to 
cause some curtailment in 1944 pig pro- 
duction. Those who have expanded 
considerably during the last few years 
are-expected to cut down, but the large 
producers and feeders who have been 


Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and 
president of the Studebaker Corporation 
who spoke at one of the Farm and Home 
Week general sessions, chats with Prof. 
Robert R. Hudelson, assistant dean of the 
College of Agriculture, left, and Prof. W. 
L. Burlison, head of the department of 
agronomy. 
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maintaining about the same level will 
not change their plans in 1944. The 
latter believe that the liquidation may 
go far enough to bring the markets to 
the $14.75 ceiling in October, 1944, 
when the floor will be $12.50. 

Figures presented by R. C. Ashby, 
professor of livestock marketing, for 
drylot feeding of balanced rations 
show that in a hog’s gain from 180 to 
200 pounds, the feed cost to produce a 
100 pounds of pork increased 22 cents, 
but the overhead cost was reduced 44 
cents, leaving a net advantage of 22 
cents hundredweight. 

In the next 40 pounds, from 200 to 
240, there was a net disadvantage of 
45 cents per 100 pounds, but in going 
from 240 to 280 pounds, the net dis- 

(Continued on page 22) 


CHECK IAA LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS BEFORE VOTING 


N ACCORDANCE with action tak- 
en by the voting delegates of Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association at an 

annual meeting several years ago, the 
Board of Directors has authorized and 
directed the publication of the follow- 
ing statement, together with the records 
of the members of the General As- 
sembly as determined by their votes and 
general attitude on matters of impor- 
tant legislation directly affecting farm- 
ers, as supported or opposed by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. In 
the 1943 regular session, the Associa- 
tion did not sponsor an ambitious pro- 
gram but éadesvessd to avoid highly 
controversial issues. However, there 
were numerous legislative matters of 
considerable interest to agriculture 
upon which the Association took a 
position. The Association regarded 
the Gateway Amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the companion Party Cir- 
cle bills as the most important agri- 
cultural legislation in the session. The 
Association believes the adoption of 
these measures is necessary and funda- 
mental if needed changes in our State 
Constitution are to be made. The As- 
sociation informed members of the leg- 


VOTE IN THE 
PRIMARIES APRIL 11 


In line with its long-established 
policy, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation publishes herewith the voting 
records of members of Congress and 
of the Illinois General Assembly. 


Many of these legislators are can- 
didates for office in the primaries on 
April 11. The Association urges its 
members to study carefully the in- 
formation published in this issue of 
the RECORD and to actively support 
for nomination and election those 
representatives and Congressmen 
who, by their records, have proved 
themselves worthy of confidence of 
farmers. 


Farm people represent only a 
minority of the population. Only 
through their united action at the 
polls, wherein they place the in- 
terests of agriculture above parties 
and personalities, can they hope to 
maintain fair representation in law- 
making bodies. 


islature of its position on these meas- 
ures and stressed their importance. The 
voting record of downstate legislators 
on the amendment issue was given in 
the August 1943 issue of the Record. 
In view of the fundamental importance 
of the Gateway Amendment and the so- 
called Party circle bills, this report is 
weighted heavily by the vote and at- 
titude of members on these measures. 
Basis of Report 

This report is based entirely upon 
the legislator’s record and attitude as 
observed in Springfield. The Associa- 
tion has not given and obviously can- 
not be aware of, or give consideration 
to, the record or attitude upon local 
problems which may affect the voters’ 
decision. 

The first column of the report tabu- 
lated below lists the number of regular 
sessions of the General Assembly dur- 
ing which the respective members have 
served. The second column carries the 
legislative record of the legislators as 
determined by their votes on agricul- 
tural legislation during the last reg- 
ular session, together with their gen- 
eral attitude on legislation supported or 
opposed by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation throughout their terms of 
service. 


Voting Records 01 Gorm Issues 


Ratings Used 

A member, to receive a rating of 
“Excellent” must have not only a sat- 
isfactory voting record, but his general 
attitude throughout his legislative serv- 
ice must have been generally recognized 
as actively supporting the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association's legislative pro- 
gram. To achieve an “Excellent’’ rec- 
ord, a member must also have served 
more than one two-year legislative pe 
riod and must have taken: a favorable 
position on highly controversial legisla- 
tive proposals. 

First term members, to secure a 
“Very Good” rating, must have a satis- 
factory voting record and must have 
actively supported the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association’s legislative program. 
This rating is the highest given any 
first term member. 


In compliance with the directions 
given by the delegates of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, members of 
the Association are advised that all 
members of the present General As- 
sembly seeking reelection who are rated 
as “Excellent” or ““Very Good” are en- 
titled to support by all members and 
friends of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation in the coming primary and 
general elections. 

The records of members rated as 
“Good” are worthy of careful consider- 
ation in comparison with the qualifica- 
tions of new candidates seeking office. 


Record of our Legislators in Washington 


PROBADEY the most far-reaching 
and serious issue of domestic policy 
considered by the present Congress had 
to do with the so-called roll-back con- 
sumer food subsidies. The Association 


.did not believe these subsidies to be 


warranted or justified and consistently 
opposed them. The ban on the con- 
tinuation of these consumer food sub- 
sidies was carried in a bill to continue 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
addition to continuing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, this bill prohibited 
subsidies to: consumers of agricultural 
commodities and provided for the ter- 
mination of the subsidy programs now 
in effect. The bill pertalised and pro- 
posed to continue the price support 
programs. The Association and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation sup- 


ported this measure. The opposition to 
consumer food -subsidies was on the 
ground that these subsidies were un- 
necessary and placed a huge burden on 
the Federal treasury at a time when 
consumers generally were able to pay 
their food bills. The Association was 
opposed to passing these costs on to 
future generations. Further, it pointed 
out that subsidies would not increase 
or tend to increase production of 
needed agricultural products. The bill 
passed the House by a vote of 278 to 
117 and passed the Senate by a vote of 
43 to 28. It was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent and his veto was sustained. The 
vote of members of Congress from 
Illinois upon this subsidy .measure is 
given below. 

Another far-reaching measure con- 
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* +x How Illinois Congressmen Voted 


sidered by the present Congress was 
the Smitl-Connally Act or anti-strike 


“* bill. This legislation, which was sup- 
ported by the Association and the : 
. American Farm Bureau Federation, Poopend Sane Propose! - | Sanith- 


to Ban Connally 


% —" a thirty day cooling off period Sub-  Anti-Strike 


fore strikes were voted, provided 


‘minal ‘Ities f. tcteee' 3 sidies Bill sidies Bill 
) criminal penalties for strikes in gov- 16 Dirksen PF. Yea 
ernment operated plants and forbade a trad eer <r pd 17 Arends Yea Yea 
a, labor unions to make political contribu- Conisanaed ° 18 Sumner Yea Yea 
tions. The bill passed the House and Constessional 19 Wheat (Deceased) Yea G.P. 
4 : District No. : Y Yea 
Senate and was vetoed by the Presi- Bs - - 20 es we ns 
ent. The President’s veto w [- pon ay ay 21 How ea ca 
* 3 7 oe 2 Rowan Nay Nay 22 Johnson, C.D. Yea GP. 
ridden and the measure became law. 3 Busbey Yea Nay 33 Veanetl Yea Yes 
The vote of the members of Congress 4 Gorski Nay Nay 24 Heidinger Wea GP 
from Illinois upon the proposal to 3 — Avid Pond 25 Bishop Yea Nay 
ry alas the President's veto is given 5 Gyiinee (D ) Nay Nay AL. Day Yea Nay 
os ; ; scan mr4 wey The abbreviation ‘“‘N.V.” means not 
Upon each of these measures a 10 Church Yea Yea voting; the abbreviation “G.P.” means 
“Yea” vote is in support of the Asso- 11 Reed Yea Nay general pair, that is, position not made 
ciation’s position and a “Nay” vote is es — ab Ling known, and the abbreviation “PF. 
against the Association’s position. ‘The 4% Johnson, A, j Yeo Yea means paired for, that is, in support of 
Illinois vote follows: 15 Chiperfield Yea Yea the measure. 
4 
vy +x Records of Members of the Illinois General Assembl 
\ ecords of Members o | y 
Members by No. of Regular Legislative Record on Members by No. of Regular Legislative Record on 
be Senatorial Sessions Important Agricultural Senatorial Sessions Important Agricultural 
nu Districts Served Measures Districts Served Measures 
7th District (Outlying 18th District (Peoria County) 
Cook County) Madden 4 Excellent 
' Senator Bidwell 3 Good Rep. Crowley 7 Very Good 
Rep. McGrath 7 Good Rep. Gorman 5 Very Good 
Rep. Van der Vries 5 Good Rep. Grebe 3 Very Good 
Rep. -Virkus 1 Fair 
20th District (Grundy, Iroquois 
8th District (Boone, Lake and and Kankakee Counties) 
McHenry Counties) Sen. Beckman 6 Good 
Sen. Paddock 8 Good Rep, Alpiner 7 Excellent 
Rep. Bolger 7 Excellent Rep. McBroom 2 Excellent 
Rep. Keller 4 Excellent Rep. Topping 5 Excellent 
Rep. Kelsey 3 Excellent 
22nd District (Edgar and 
10th District (Ogle and Vermilion Counties) . 
Winnebago Counties) Sen. Luckey 8 Good 
Sen. Baker 13 Good Rep. Edwards 6 Excellent 
Rep. David Hunter, Jr. 11 Excellent Rep. Lavezzi 1 Very Good 
Rep. Edward C. Hunter 3 Excellent Rep. Walker 1 Good 
Rep. James M. White 1 Very Good 
eee . : 24th District (Champaign, 
12th District (Carroll, JoDaviess Moultrie and Piatt Counties) 
and Stephenson Counties) Sen. Peters 5 Good 
Sen. Laughlin 5 Good Rep. Clabaugh 3 Fair 
. Rep. Bingham 7 Good Rep. Dillavou 2 Very Good 
Rep. Franz ; 11 Excellent Rep. Garman 4 Excellent 
Rep. Stransky 4 Good : 
14th District (Kane and Eee and McLean 
Kendall Counties) Sen. Cash 2 Goo d 
Sen. A. P. Benson 6 Good Rep. Caton 4 Excellent 
ey ee 4 eet Rep. Rhodes 3 aes 
ep. Peffers 3 ‘ 
4 Rep. Schuler 3 Excellent Rep. Russell 6 Excellent 
ae ah 28th District (DeWitt, Logan 
16th District (Livingston, and Macon Counties) 
Marshall, Putnam and Sen. Hubbard 5 Excellent 
Woodford Counties) Rep. Dinneen 5 Excellent 
Sen. Lantz 15 Excellent Rep. H. B. Harris 1 Good 
Rep. Bruer 10 Excellent Rep. Wilson 1 Very Good 
Rep. Carpenter 3 Good 
Rep. Vicars .. 5 Excellent (Concluded on Page 9) 
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RECORDS OF MEMBERS OF ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY (Continued from Page 9) 


Members by No. of Regular Legislative Record on Members by No. of Regular Legislative Record on 
Senatorial Sessions Important Agricultural Senatorial Sessions Important Agricultural 
Districts Served Measures Districts Served Measures 


30th District (Brown, Cass, 42nd District (Clay, Clinton, 

Mason, Menard, Schuyler Effingham and Marion 

and Tazewell Counties) Counties) 

Sen. Lohmann 11 Excellent Sen. Parish 3 Excellent 

Rep. Allison 5 Excellent Rep. Branson 10 Excellent 

Rep. Flowerree 4 Excellent Rep. McMackin 5 Very Good 

Rep. Burnsmier 1 Good Rep. Taylor 1 Very Good 
32nd District (Hancock, 43rd District (Fulton and 

McDonough and Warren Knox Counties) 

Counties) Sen. Thompson 1 Very Good 
Sen. Downing 5 Good Rep. Cutler 9 Good 
Rep. Robbins 10 Excellent Rep. Davis 4 Good 
Rep. Salisbury 2 Excellent Rep. Ray 2 Excellent 
Rep. Schaumleffel 3 Very Good 44th District (Jackson, Moo- 
33rd District (Henderson, roe, Perry, Randolph and 

Mercer and Rock Island Washington Counties) 

Counties) Sen. Crisenberry 5 Good 
Sen. Carpentier 3 Good Rep. Brands 5 Excellent 
Rep. Schuemann 1 Very Good Rep. McDonald 2 Excellent 
Rep. Searle 8 Excellent Rep. Thornton 4 Excellent 
Rep. Ora Smith 4 Excellent 45th District (Morgan and 

34th District (Clark, Coles and Sangamon Counties) 

Douglas Counties) Sen. Searcy 11 Good 
Sen. Lyons 2 Good Rep. Green 6 Excellent 
Rep. Lewis 2 Excellent Rep. Lawler 7 Excellent 
Rep. Mundy 4 Good Rep. Sullivan 5 Excellent 
Rep. Stewhen (Deceased) 46th District (Jasper, Jefferson, 

35th District (DeKalb, Lee and Richland and Wayne 

Whiteside Counties) Counties) 

Sen. Collins 7 Good ‘ Sen. Lee 3 Excellent 

Rep. Brydia 3 Excellent Rep. Broyles 1 

Rep. Prescott 1 Very Good Rep. Creighton 1 Good 

Rep. Henry J. White 4 Excellent Rep. Samford 1 Very Good 
36th District (Adams, Calhoun, 47th District (Bond and 

Pike and Scott Counties) Madison Counties) 

Sen. Dick . 1 Good Sen. Flagg 14 Excellent 

Rep. Donohoo 2 Excellent Rep. Lloyd Harris 4 Good 

Rep. Gibbs 4 Excellent Rep. Mueller 2 Good 

Rep. Scarborough 8 Good Rep. Schaefer O'Neill 6 Good 
37th District (Bureau, Henry 48th District (Crawford, Ed- 

and Stark Counties) wards, Gallatin, Hardin, 

Sen. Gunning (Deceased) Lawrence, Wabash and 

Rep. Knauf 5 Excellent White Counties) 

Rep. Nowlan 1 Very Good Sen. Armstrong 2 Good 

Rep. Rennick 11 Excellent Rep. Higgins 2 Excellent 
38th District (Greene, Jersey, pc ae : Maratha 

Macoupin and Montgomery : 

Counties) : 49th District (St. Clair Coun 
Sen Miller 1 Very Good Sen. ea (succeeded ronide 
Rep. Donnelly 2 Excellent Sen. Thomas as close of 
Rep. Pellis : Very Good session) 5 Excellent 
Rep. Robison 2 Excellent Rep. Holton (succeeded by 

39th District (LaSalle County) Rep. Huschle at close of 
Sen. O. E. Benson 12 Excellent session) 14 Good : 
Rep. Miller 1 Very Good 
Rep. Hart 1 Very Good : 
Rep. Hayne 5 Very Good Rep. Wellinghoft 3 Very Good 
Rep. J. Weed: Senith ? Excellent 50th District (Alexander, Frank- 
40th District (Christian, lin, Pulaski, Union and 

Cumberland, Fayette and Williamson Counties) 

Shelby Counties) Sen. Howell 3 Excellent 
Sen. Fribley 5 Excellent Rep. Butler 1 Good 
Rep. Lorton 6 Very Good Rep. Gulley 1 Good 
Rep. Sparks 9 Excellent Rep. Upchurch 2 Excellent 
Rep. Welker 2 Good 

. 51st District (Hamilton, John- 
4ist District (DuPage and son, Massac, Pope and 

Will Counties) Saline Counties) 

Sen. Barr 21 Very Good Sen. Van Hooser 2 Good 

Rep. Maloney (Deceased) Rep. Field 4 Excellent 
Rep. L. H. O'Neill 10 Good Rep. Powell 5 Excellent 
Rep. Wood 5 Good Rep. Westbrook 1 Very Good 
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lf Paul Revere Were Your Serviceman He Would Ride 
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This is a new product which 
will save you hours of labor 
in conditioning your equip- 
ment and save many dollars 
in repair and replacement of 
machinery. Use Blue Seal 
Anti-Rust on machinery after 


each operation during 
Spring work. Anti-Rust pro- 


tects plowshares, disks, 
grain drills, cultivator shov- 
els, chains, V-type pulleys, 
and many other parts of ma- 
chinery whose effectiveness 
is destroyed by rust. See 
your Blue Seal Serviceman 
today for special introduc- 
tory package. 


That is the watchword of modern American farmers. That is 
what your modern Paul Revere — your own Blue Seal Serv- 
iceman — is shouting. 

Farm fuel storage should be kept full to avoid the possibility 
of “running out of gas.” Transportation difficulties may cause 
delay of deliveries and a consequent loss of valuable time at 
the busiest season. 


Provide extra storage facilities for fuels and arrange with your 
Blue Seal Serviceman to keep your reserve tanks filled on his 
regular route calls. 


Specify “MAGIC ALADDIN” or “KLEER MOTOR” gasoline or 


_“T-40” tractor fuel, whichever your needs require. Each is 


* season. 


“tops” in its particular field. 
BUILD A RESERVE OF MOTOB OIL 


Many of the conditions affecting fuels also apply to motor oil. 
Be sure you have enough on hand to carry you through the 
“BLUE SEAL,” “MASTER,” and “PENN BOND” are 
today the same top quality lubricants that tractor farmers have 
preferred for years. In this family of motor oils we have the 
correct type and grade to meet the needs of heavy duty serv- 
ice on Illinois farms. 

In addition to motor oils, check your supply of greases. Be sure 
that you have ample LUCO LUBE, ALUMINATE GUN, ALUMI- 


NATE CUP, HI-TEMP BEARING, HARVESTER, and other Blue 
Seal grease specialties. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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DRAFT ORDER — Draft boards 


Feb. 17 were ordered to review im- 
mediately cases of deferred farm 
workers to determine if they are still 
eligible for deferment. Local boards 
are expected to first go through the 
list of registrants in 2-C, the classifi- 
cation for men deferred sclely be- 
cause of farm work. Next to be re- 
viewed by the boards is class 3-C 
which consists of men deferred not 
only for agriculture but also because 
of having dependents. This classifi- 
cation is being changed to 2-C be- 
cause dependency is no longer a 
ground for deferment. Those in 3-C 
who can still qualify for a farm 
deferment will be put in 2-C. 


USDA county war boards may re- 
quest the deferment of registrants 
whom the war board considers nec- 
essary to and regularly engaged in 
agricultural occupations or en- 
deavors essential to the war effort. 
Also, the war boards may appeal 
from local board decisions denying 
registrants classifications in Class 
II-C in cases in which the war board 
has filed a request for the deferment 
of a registrant. Such appeals would 
be made to the Selective Service ap- 
peal boards. 


TRACTOR TIRES — Farmers 


can no longer get tires to convert 
tractors and other steel-tired farm 
equipment to rubber, according to 
an announcement by the OPA. 


TIRE ELIGIBILITY — Purpose 


for which a person drives his auto- 
mobile, rather than the mileage he 
drives in a given month, will be the 
determining factor used by ration 
boards in issuing purchase certifi- 
cates for passenger tires. Farmers 
transporting farm products and sup- 
plies are entitled to consideration by 
ration boards for grade I tires even 
if they drive less than 601 miles per 
month, according to this new ruling. 
The tire situation is tight and quotas 
are extremely limited, OPA reports. 


TIRE EXCHANGE -— Essential 


truck operators in areas where tire 
recapping facilities are inadequate 
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or unavailable may now obtain a 
ration certificate permitting them to 
exchange with dealers a tire which 
needs recapping for a used tire or 
a new “war” tire, OPA announces. 
A “war” tire is one made from re- 
claimed rubber. 


PORK SALES — wra has ex- 
tended until March 17 the period in 
which farmers can slaughter hogs 
without a permit or license and de- 
liver any quantity of pork to per- 
sons not living on the farm. Farm- 
ers still have to collect ration points 
for the pork sold. Twelve red stamps 
in War Ration Book Four with a 
total value of 120 points can be used 
by consumers to buy pork or other 
meat from farmers. 


FEED GRAIN MAXIMUMS — 
OPA has established maximum 
prices of oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums at the levels of the prices 
set by the temporary freeze order 
which was in effect Dec. 6, 1943, to 
Feb. 4, 1944. 


MACHINERY RATIONING — 
WFA has removed moldboard 
plows, one way disc plows or tillers, 
cultivators, stationary threshers, and 
stationary pea and bean threshers 
from the list of machinery items over 
which the government maintains dis- 
tribution control. The order leaves 
the distribution of items named en- 
tirely in the hands of manufacturers. 


CHEESE PROGRAM — Ftfective 
Feb. 1, the WFA issued an order re- 
stricting the total production in 1944 
of all types of cheese other than 
cheddar, cottage, pot, and bakers’ 
to the quantity produced in 1942. 
So far as war use is concerned ched- 
dar is the most valuable cheese 
type, WFA officials explained. 


BUTTER PROGRAM ==Produc- 


tion of butter during 1944 is ex- 
pected to bé sufficient to allow each 
U.S. civilian slightly more than a 
pound of butter a month, the WFA 
announces. Civilians will get about 
76 out of every 100 pounds of farm 


-ing allotments. 


” FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


and creamery butter estimated as 
available for use in 1944. U.S. mili- 
tary and war services have been al- 
located almost 18 out of every 100 
pounds. Five pounds out of every 
100 have been tentatively allocated 
for lend-lease. 


CANNING SUGAR = House- 


wives who wish to can early fruit 
may now obtain five pounds of 
sugar from their retailers for this 
purpose by using sugar stamp No. 
40 in War Ration Book Four, the 
OPA announced. The stamp will be 
valid from Feb. 1, 1944, through 
Feb. 28, 1945. Additional amounts 
will be made available later on ap- 
plication to local boards. 


VEGETABLE PRICES — wra 


has announced a price support pro- 
gram for vegetables grown for can- 
ning during the 1944 season to ap- 
ply to growers who contract with 
canners certified by state agricul- 
tural committees. Price schedule 
per ton follows: green peas, $71 to 
$91 with Illinois and southeast Wis- 
consin $85; tomatoes, $24 to $28, 
with all central states $24; sweet 
corn, $17 to $28, with all central 
states $17; beets, $19 in all states 
except East and West Coast; lima 
beans, $95 to $120, with all central 
states $95; beans, $80 to $110, cen- 
tral states $80. 


TRACTOR FUEL APPLICA- 


TIONS == Under a new plan this 
year farmers are filing application 
for their tractor fuel needs for 1944 
with county AAA committees. These 
applications are to be approved by 
the county committees and turned 
over to local ration boards for mak- 
Maximum _ allot- 
ments are 9 gallons per cultivated 
acre for the year if the farmer has 
a combine or corn picker, and 6 
gallons if he does not have these 
machines, according to OPA. These 
are the general rules subject to in- 
terpretation and application by the 
various district OPA offices in the 
state. 
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Framework of 1944 Farm Price 
Structure Shown by Support Rates 


Ww’ Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones has given farmers some idea 
of what farm prices will be in 1944 
through his announcement of proposed 
government support prices for various 
commodities in the coming year. 

Jones pointed out in making his an- 
nouncement that the proposal. is subject 
to action by the Congress making pro- 
visions for carrying out the support 
price program, and will not be effec- 
tive unless provision is made. 

It is planned to carry out the sup- 
port price programs through loans, 
purchases of commodities for military, 
lend-lease, and other governmental 
uses, and, for some commodities, direct 
payments to farmers or processors. 

Here are the support prices on the 
major crops of the Illinois area: 

CORN — 85 per cent of the parity 
price of corn as of Oct. 1, 1944. Sup- 
port price on ‘the 1943 crop ranges 
rom 81 to 97 cents in the commercial 
corn area, The 1944 price is expected 
to be higher because pecny probably 
will be higher in October, 1944, than 
it was in October, 1943. 

WHEAT — 85 per cent of parity 
as of July 1, 1944. The 1943 support 
poe averages $1.23 a bushel at the 
arm. As in the case of corn the 1944 
support price is expected to be higher 
because of the rise in parity. 

SOYBEANS — $1.94 a bushel for 
green and yellow beans grading No. 2 
or better with a 14 per cent moisture 
content. The 1943 support price was 
$1.80. 

EGGS — 90 per cent of parity, but 
in no event less than specified prices 
which will be announced from time 
to time, and which will reflect not less 
than a U.S. average farm price of 30 
cents per dozen in the spring and early 
summer, and an annual average U.S. 
farm price of 34 cents. 

CHICKENS AND TURKEYS — 90 
per cent of parity. The support price 
does not apply to broilers and to chick. 
ens weighing less than three pounds 
live weight. Specified prices to be an- 
nounced at a later date, together with 
methods of support. 

MILK & BUTTERFAT — During 
period ending Dec. 31, 1944, WFA 
will support returns to producers for 
milk and butterfat at levels of not 
less than 30 cents per 100 for whole 
milk or 4 cents a pound buttesfat above 
the returns which will be reflected by 
the following prices for butter, cheese, 
and skim milk powder: 
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Butter, U.S. Grade A or 92 score, 
46 cents a pound, Chicago basis. 

American Cheddar cheese — U.S. 
Grade A or No. 1, 27 cents a pound, 
Plymouth, Wis., basis. 

Skim Milk Powder, U.S. Extra 
Grade, spray 1414 cents and roller 
12¥Y4 cents a pound, f.o.b. midwest 
plant basis. 

HOGS — Good to choice butcher 
hogs of designated weights, at $13.75, 
Chicago basis, until Oct. 1, 1944. From 
October, 1944, to March 31, 1945, the 
price will be $12.50 for hogs weighing 
from 200 to 240 pounds. 

FRUITS — WFA will support prices 
to Siecnerss and processors for peaches 
and pears for canning, and for the fol- 
lowing dried fruits: apples, apricots, 
clingstone and freestone peaches, pears, 
prunes, raisins. Details of the program 
will be announced before the marketing 
season. 

VEGETABLES FOR CANNING — 
Prices to growers for snap beans, sweet 
corn, green peas, tomatoes, beets, car- 
rots, lima beans, and a grown in 
1944 for canning will be supported by 
the WFA through price supporting 
contracts by canners who are certified 
by the state AAA committees as agree- 
ing to contract with producers for at 
least the support levels. WFA stands 
ready to accept all offers of such can- 
ners to sell specified products. Growers 
must contract with certified canners to 


Directors and officers of the Illinois Crop 


Improvement Association named 

Farm and Home Week. left to right, seated. 
are: Richard Ferris, Princeton: Lawrence 
L. Lowe, Aroma Park, president: George 
Pfeifer, Arcola. Back row, Oscar Mount- 
joy. Atlanta, retiring board member: Roy 


Winners of the grand championship trophy 

in the dressed turkey show and contest 

of the Illinois Turkey Growers’ Association 

were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Keane, Dixon, 

Lee county. Prof. H. H. Alp (right) pre- 
sents the award. 


assure themselves of the support prices. 

WOOL — WFA will offer to pur- 
chase the 1944 domestic production of . 
wool at the present support price 
(which is the current ceiling price less 
specified marketing costs). 


Barbed wire and woven wire are 
being produced in quantities equal to 
the highest level of production prior 
to the war. The supply situation is 
better than during 1942 and the first 
few months of 1943 and should con- 
tinue to improve. 

Supplies for mixed fertilizers are ex- 
pected to be ample, although potash 
will be about 10 per cent short of last 
year. 


Burrus, Arenzville. vice-president: Merle 
Morgan, Galva: Porter Fox, Elburn: Charles 
Shuman, Sullivan, secretary-treasurer. Ab- 
sent from the picture are Harold E. Lazier. 
Rochelle, new director, and Berniece R. 
Michael, Urbana, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer and office manager. 

(Courier Photo) 
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What are the life insurance needs of [Illinois farm people? 


What type of insurance policy will best take care of those 


needs? ..... Country Life Insurance Company issues only 
those types of insurance adapted to the special needs of farmers. 
It is owned and operated by the farmers of Illinois. Its local rep- 
resentatives are Farm Bureau members. They understand the 
problems of farmers and are trained to help solve those prob- 
lems...... If you have a question in regard to insurance, feel 
free to call upon the insurance man in your county Farm 


Bureau. Avail yourself of this Farm Bureau service. 


mh | 
Life In 
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SETTLING YOUR ESTATE — To pay off debts, expenses connected with 
last illness, and to carry your family through the adjustment peried, is 
the purpose of Country Life’s “ordinary life” policy. 


A 2 PAYING OFF A MORTGAGE — To guarantee to a farmer that in case 
6 of his death before his mortgage is paid off, the payments will be 
completed, is the purpose of Country Life’s Mortgage policy. 


3 SUPPLYING A FAMILY INCOME — Country Life’s “family protector” 
¢ : ” policy provides that, in case of the death of the father, an income will 
be paid to his family for the balance of a twenty-year period. 


| 4 PROVIDING A RETIRING INCOME — After paying premiums on a 
Country Life endowment policy for a specified number of years, a 
policyowner receives the amount of his policy either in one cash pay- 
ment, or as an income. ; 


GUARANTEEING AN EDUCATION — A Country Life policy will help 
guarantee that money will be available for educating the children, even 
in case of the father’s death. 


TEACHING THRIFT — There is no better way to educate children in the 
responsibility of regular savings than through the use of Country 
Life’s juvenile insurance. 


— 
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SMP Sets New Record 


Sales Volume In 1943 


Total sales of the Sanitary Milk Pro- 
ducers for 1943 amounted to more than 
$11 million and there was an increase in 
the average price over 1942 of 65 cents 
per cwt, according to the report made by 
A. D. Lynch, secretary-manager, at the 
annual meeting held in St. Jacob. 

More than 700 attended the meeting 
and heard the reports of their officers and 
guest speakers. President J. King Eaton 
urged a membership program to increase 
bargaining power, emphasized the neces- 
sity for adequate reserve and a study of 
milk transportation. Treasurer H. P. 
Wicklein reported that the net worth of 
the association had increased and that 
the association was in good financial 
shape. Total assets were reported at 
$108,689.57. 

Addresses were given by Roger B. Cor- 
bett, AFBF secretary; George E. Metzger, 
IAA field secretary; Owen Richards, man- 
ager of American Dairy Association; 
Marie Harrington, educational director, 
St. Louis Dairy Council; W. C. Eckles, 
market administrator, and Rev. George J. 
Hildner, Villa Ridge, Mo. 

Directors from the following districts 
were re-elected: (1) J. King Eaton, Ed- 
wardsville; (2) Orville Plocher, High- 
land; (3) John Voss, Breese; (4) Aug. 
Dieckman, Lebanon; (6) H. P. Wick- 
Jein, Evansville, Ill.; (7) Summer Wil- 
son, Butler; (8) Frank Traty, Jerseyville; 
(9) C. Monte Craft, Pevely, Mo.; (11) 
B. J. Schumacher, Altamont; (13) R. D. 
Pennewell, Palmyra, Mo.; (14) Tom 
Creech, Troy, Mo.; (15) Anthony Bo- 
land, New Haven, Mo., and (16) Arthur 
Kelpe, Cape Giradeau, Mo. 

Emil Klingenberg, (5) Okawville; 
Julian D. Ray, (10) Vandalia, and Clem 
Bierman (12) Wheeler, are three new 
members on the board. 

Some 283 new members joined the 
association during 1943. 


Christianson To Address 
PMA Meeting on March 14 


Dr. J. O. Christianson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota will be the guest speak- 
er at the 19th annual meeting of Pure 
Milk Association March 14 in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. His subject will be 
“Get Your House in Order for the De- 
pression.” 

This is election year for directors of 
the even-numbered districts in the PMA 
and the following are scheduled for 
election to 2-year terms on the board: 
district 2, Lee Cartier, Whitewater, Wis. ; 
district 4, John Voelkering, Burlington, 
Wis.; district 6, Walter Winn, Rich- 
mond; district 8, Harvey Norem, New- 
ark; district 10, John P. Case, Naper- 


ville; district 14, W. M. Kimmelshue, 
Manteno; district 16, Fred Hiigli, Union 
Mills, Ind.; district 18, Whitney E. 
Kline, Culver, Ind., and Earl Whitaker, 
Elkhart, Ind., to fill the term of Albert 
P. Brucker who died in December. 


By Wilfred Shaw 

The 22nd annual meeting of the Producers 
Cooperative Dairy of Quincy held Feb. 14 
revealed the past year to have been one of 
the largest in volume of sales ever experi- 
enced as well as in net income. In addition 
to the current year’s dividend payments upon 
capital stock a patronage dividend to mem- 
bers of 4% upon producers’ patronage 
for the year and an additional dividend of 
5% upon patronage of producers for Octo- 
ber, November and December were declared. 
Total dividends paid out amounted to $8500. 
All capital stock held by non-members of the 
cooperative were called in during the year 
and redeemed. 

The following were re-elected directors 
for a three year period: Lawrence Brink- 
man and Wilmer Cornwell. Alfred Dedert 
was elected a director succeeding Charles 
M. Eaton, and Henry Summers was elected 
a director for the unexpired term of Albert 
Heckle, who resigned because of his retire- 
ment from the farm. At a directors’ meeting 
after the annual meeting the following 
were elected officers for the coming year: 
Anton Grawe, president; Wilbur Coe, secre- 
tary; Lawrence Brinkman, vice president; 
and Ben Putnam, treasurer. 


“The dairy industry could well take a leaf 
from the automobile industry and eliminate 
its protection of inefficient dealers and leave 
in business only those who can meet com- 
petition,” R. W. Bartlett, professor of agri- 
cultural economics, declared during Farm 
and Home Week, 


Hope for reduction in the milk loss from 
mastitis in Illinois lies in an effective control 
program such as the one being carried on 
through cooperation of the state department 
of agriculture and the U. of I. department 
of animal pathology, Dr. Robert Graham, 
head of the latter department, reports. 

A recent bovine mastitis survey in 121 
herds in 11 Illinois counties showed six 
herds free from the disease while 108 were 
infected. Seven herds were classified as 
“suspicious.” Figures in this survey in- 
dicate that production of 539 cows in every 
county of the state would be required to 
offset the milk loss resulting from this 
disease. 


George A. Fox of the state department of 
agriculture reports that 34 Illinois counties 
are now qualified and are doing area work 
in Bang’s disease control. Twelve other 
counties. are making plans to carry on this 
work. 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 


named cities throughout the United. States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respective 
milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
December unless otherwise noted: 


Boston. ......- = 3.93 
Chicago (70 mile zone) (Jan.) 3.14 
Milwaukee (Jan.) -.....-.......-.-- 3.00 
New York 
(201-210 mile zone) (Jan.) 3.98 
3. 


prices received by producers supplying the 
respective Illinois markets, All are January 
prices for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ plat- 
forms (except Chicago) and are for milk 
meeting the respective milk ordinances: 
i $2.44 
eek 
| 
... 3.14 
... 2,28 
... 2.70 
... 2.74 


Peoria ..n.—inn--n-ennennnne enna 2.89 


Frank Gougler 


The dairy industry in cooperation with 
U. of I. Extension specialists recently com- 
pleted a series of meetings intended to 
stimulate increased milk production. This 
program is nationwide in scope. It is recog- 
nized that there are three serious handicaps 
to increased milk production — namely, in- 
sufficient suitable labor, insufficient equip- 
ment, and inadequate suitable dairy feeds. 

In spite of these handicaps, it is believed 
milk production can still be increased 
through good management. Throughout 
these meetings, an eight point program was 
stressed as follows: 

1. Grow more legumes, beth hay and grain. 
Prof. C. S. Rhode stressed the importance 
of balancing rations according to quality 
of roughage available and to feed each 
cow in relation to the amount of milk 
produced. 

2. Fertilizers applied to pasture lands have 
proven profitable. Prof. J. C. Hackleman 
discussed this subject ably. 

3. Avoid summer slump in milk production. 
Summer pasture of sudan grass and silage 
are very helpful during the usual dry 
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season of July, August and September. 
. Feed cows liberally while cows are dry. 
Keep as many cows as feed will permit. 
. Market whole milk whenever possible. 
. Avoid waste by producing good milk. 
. Breed for better herd replacement. 


Manager Forrest Fairchild, Farmers’ 
Creamery Company of Bloomington, reports 
that his cream salesman, Geo. Mitchell, who 
worked in Livingston county, is stationed at 
Camp Wolters, Tex. 

Also, Otto Schreiter, formerly field rep- 
resentative of the Creamery and Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, who was inducted into 
the Army Feb. 17, 1943, is now in England. 


David W. Smith, plant superintendent of 
the IPC central butter cutting plant, is re- 
covering from injuries sustained in a fall at 
the plant. While working one Saturday near 
the elevator shaft, he fell down the shaft 
and suffered ankle fractures and serious 
bruises. 


0 ON 


Financing Expansion Programs: Pro- 
ducers’ Creamery of Olney is being expanded 
so that the increased volume of milk can 
be handled more efficiently. From 25 to 30 
thousand dollars is needed for the additional 
equipment. Nearly all of this has been se- 
cured through the sale of stock by mail. 
This additional money will be used to in- 
stall a larger dryer, a larger boiler, can 
washer, build a garage and storage room and 
to enlarge the milk handling department. 


The Producers’ Creamery of Carlinville 
through action of its board of directors re- 
cently authorized its Manager F. A. Gourley 
to solicit from patrons some $10,000 for 
additional capital. The letter brought in 
more than $21,000. The excess will very 
likely be returned. 


Producers’ Creamery of Mt. Carroll is now 
considering bids for building a new plant 
for its expansion program. The new build- 
ing will probably be 60x100 feet. 


By Frank Gougler 


At a recent meeting of the business service 
committee of the IAA, the board of directors 
of Illinois Cooperative Locker Service and 
locker managers, policy matters relative to 
county cooperative locker associations were 
discussed and the following policies agreed 
upon: 

1. That Farm Bureau members be given 
preference in renting lockers. 

2. That County Farm Bureaus in promoting 
cooperative locker plants within a county 
if more than one plant or branch plant 
is established, then all shall be under one 
county board of directors and one man- 
agement. 

3. That a county locker board should have 
at least two board members nominated 
from the Farm Bureau board, and in 
order to be eligible as a director of the 
locker board, that said members from the 
County Farm Bureau board must at all 
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times be a regularly elected member of 
the County Farm Bureau board. 

4. That all locker companies should provide 
class ““B” stock to the County Farm Bu- 
reau. Before a locker company can be- 
come a member of state company, it 
should have County Farm Bureau ap- 
proval and continued Farm Bureau ap- 
proval. 

5. That class “A” preferred stock shall be 
cumulative and the rate of dividends shall 
be not less than five percent (5%) nor 
more than seven percent (7%). 

6. That Farm Bureau members in good 
standing who move from one county to 
another county shall have the same con- 
sideration with reference to renting a 
locker in his new county as extended to 
other Farm Bureau members of th® new 
county. 


Construction of a $30,000 cooperative 
locker plant at Paris in Edgar county seems 
well assured with 450 Farm Bureau mem- 
bers having rented lockers at $15 each and 
720 shares of class “A” preferred stock sold 
by mid-February, At a meeting Jan. 31 of 
more than 100 township leaders in the 
Edgar County Farm Bureau, the following 
were selected to serve on the locker board: 
Leo Swinford, president; O. W. Winans, 
vice-president; John M. Tate, treasurer; 
David Long, secretary; O. N. Brothers, Otto 
Davis and Roy Henry. The new board has 
adopted the policy of giving all Farm Bu- 
reau members an opportunity to rent a 
locker before making them available to non- 
members. 


Contract has been let for a new $15,000 
cooperative locker plant in Sibley, Ford 
county. The plant will be equipped with 
modern curing and smoke ovens operated by 
steam. There will be 312 lockers in the 
plant and lard rendering services will be 
made available. Directors of the Sibley Co- 
operative Locker Service are Gene Radliff, 
chairman; John Lanz, vice-chairman; Don- 
ald Gentes, secretary and treasurer; Ray 
Ward and H, J. Branz, Sibley. 


Co-op Locker of Champaign reports stock 
sales of $13,500 for the building of a unit 
in Sidney, and the locker signup goal was 
just about completed in mid-February. Ap- 
plication for remodelling of a building in 
Fisher for another locker unit has been 
approved in Washington. 


Prospects Still Good 
For State Peach Crop 


Prospects are still bright for an 
Illinois peach crop despite some injury 
to fruit buds from the sub-zero wave 
of Feb. 10, reports L. L. Colvis, di- 
rector of fruit and vegetable market- 
ing for the IAA, and manager of the 
Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange at 
Carbondale. 

Colvis said that at a meeting of fruit 
growers held during the week of Feb. 
14 at Newton, Jasper county, growers 
reported that the percentage of buds 
killed ranged from 1 per cent on Red 
Bird variety to 53 per cent on Elbertas. 
At Centralia, growers said that 20 to 
30 per cent of the buds were killed. At 
Carbondale it was found that the kill 
ranged from about 33 per cent down 
to nothing. 


The AAA program again made substantial 
contributions to the soil fertility of Illinois 
farm land by furnishing large tonnages of 
limestone and phosphates to their cooper- 


ators during 1943. The total tonnages are 
1,078,363 tons of limestone, 46,656 tons of 
rock phosphate and 10,990 tons of super- 
phosphate. 


According to Lee Gentry, chairman of the 
state committee, these amounts were fur- 
nished during the calendar year of 1943 
including, however, a very small portion 
during November and December of 1942. 


Jefferson county received the largest a- 
mount of limestone of any county in the 
state, over 43,000 tons. Wayne co. 42,000; 
Marion co. 37,000; Randolph 31,500 and 
Jasper 30,000 tons, all in southern. Illinois. 

In central Illinois, Vermilion and Kan- 
kakee counties received approximately 40,000 
tons each. 


In rock phosphate, McLean county farm- 
ers were furnished 3,680 tons, LaSalle 3,040 
tons, Livingston 2,000 tons, Marshall-Put- 
nam 1,830 and Ford 1,520 tons. In super- 
phosphate, DeKalb county farmers were fur- 
nished 1,080 tons, Johnson 730 tons, Pope 
Hardin 700 tons, Stephenson 600 tons and 
Lake 460 tons. 


“Many years ago it had been theorized 
(not believed) that since nearly all Illinois 
soils contained large amounts of total pot- 
ash, the return of potash containing mate- 
rials or fertilizer would not be necessary. 
- . Testing this theory on the Illinois ex- 
periment fields over a period of 20 years 
has completely overthrown it. This theory 
has been discarded. 


“Our first attack at the problem was to 
study the replaceable potassium in the soil 
and its meed for potash. In general, soils 
containing less than 100 pounds per acre 
(two million pounds of soil) of replaceable 
potassium (by the new test) gave good 
responses to potash; soils testing between 
100 and 150 pounds gave medium responses, 
mostly for corn and legumes; and _ soils 
between 150 and 200 pounds gave some 
response with corn but not with other 
crops.” 


From the Potash Problem in Illinois by 
Dr. R. H. Bray. 


Three of the rock phosphate sales com- 
panies state their same prices will continue 
in 1944 while the fourth company’s price 
increased 15¢ per ton. 


“In Illinois the use of limestone has been 
emphasized by more than 30 years and its 
need is understood by most farmers. As a 
matter of fact, the liming program is getting 
ahead of the use of legumes, phosphate and 
potash. Limestone will not take the place 
of phosphate or potash for clovers and 
alfalfa.” A. L. Lang. 
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INOCULATION — _—— 15 
lation ‘ ~ cover the Each 25-bushel pack- 


bean Inocu- 
lant is poe oe with a 


sco “nitrog: jather- 

po ag we which fix minimum of 187 billion 
t ves to the roots bacteria of pre-deter- 
in the form of “nod- mined strains. This is 
ules.” Because of these considered by nationally 
nodules the plant trans- known testing labora- 


tories as adequate for 


forms nitrogen from the 
the best results. 


air into valuable pro- 
teins which are stored 
in the plant. 


SAVE MONEY 


ON 
INOCULANTS 
Onder Now! 


Patrons who can estimate NOW their season's requirements 
of inoculants for legume crops can save 50c on each $2.50 package 
(the 25-bushel soybean size). Proportionate savings can be made 
on 5-bushel sizes also. This pre-season 50c discount applies only 
to orders placed during the month of March. 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 


Blue Seal “Grow Crop” Inoculants have been tested in na- 
tionally known and reliable laboratories. These tests have demon- 
strated that Blue Seal contains adequate numbers of these nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria of the proper strains to give the desired re- 
sults. 

A humus base is used to carry these bacteria — a base that 
has been carefully selected and properly processed to assure ade- 
quate moisture and aeriation. In this base the bacteria will live 
and grow and be ready for work when applied to the seed. 


WHY THE SAVING? 


This saving is made possible through large volume cooperative 
buying of the correct amount of material for this season’s planting. 

The old practice of returning unused and unsalable material 
to the manufacturer has been eliminated because, included in the 
manufacturer’s price was the cost of accepting returned material. 

By our pre-season plan, your inoculant requirements are 
“tailor-made” to fit your crop needs with the least possible waste 
and a consequent saving to you. See your dealer today.* 


*If you do not know who your dealer is, refer to page 19 of your January issue of the 
1.A.A. Record. 


BLUE SEAL GROW .-CROP mocuranrs 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. CHICAGO 


Sold only by authorized distributors approved by County Farm Bureaus. 


By G. H. Iftner 
This department is devoting time and 
study to the possibilities of soybean process- 
ing cooperatives. Ten counties have indicated 
their interest in the project. Farm Bureau 
and local elevator plants have been under ob- 


servation both in Indiana and Iowa. 


A grain marketing conference was sched- 
uled to be held March 3 in the Champaign 
County Farm Bureau with the following 
counties participating: Iroquois, Ford, Liv- 
ingston, McLean, Champaign, Vermilion, Ed- 
gar, Douglas, Macon, DeWitt, Logan, Chris- 
tian, Coles, Moultrie and Piatt. Three things 
are sought in this conference: (1) renewed in- 
terest in cooperative grain marketing on the 
part of the Farm Bureau and farmers’ ele- 
vator leaders, (2) an increase volume of grain 
marketed through member elevators and the 
Illinois Grain Corporation, and (3) new mem- 
ber elevators in Illinois Grain Corporation. 


Farm advisers in the Jacksonville area 
will meet March 10 in the Dunlop Hotel to 
study ways and means of improving coopera- 
tive grain marketing in that area. 


There will be a few new managers at 
farmers elevators soon. O. J. Schwarzentraub, 
president of the Morton Farmers’ Grain and 
Coal Company, reports that M. D. Rich, 
Morton, will succeed Henry Gunther. Rich 
has served on the board of directors of the 
Tazewell County Farm Bureau and as chair- 
man of the county AAA. 


Because of ill health, Paul Ehrlich 
is retiring at LaPlace, Piatt county, and the 
directors are looking for a successor. 


Conditions of the times are causing 
more non-cooperative farmers’ elevators to be- 
come interested in shifting to a cooperative 
setup as outlined in the Cooperative Act of 
1923. It has been reported that elevator of- 
ficials seeking information on how to get on 
a cooperative basis have been misinformed. 
To get the right information it is suggested 
that interested parties, (1) go to the County 
Farm Bureau and request advice from the 
legal department of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, and (2) follow the outlined 
regulations carefully. It is not difficult to 
change over to a cooperative type of organi- 
zation. 


There were only two old line grain 
men in attendance at the annual meeting of 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers Association of 
Iowa at Ft. Dodge last month. 


Bushnell Resumes Operations 


Bushnell Producers, a unit of the 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, which ceased operations during 
the marketing jam in January, resumed 
operations Feb. 7. 

All shipments are being accepted at 
the Bushnell unit and hogs are moving 
very well. 
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DeKalb Tops Shipments 
To Chicago Producers 


Seventy Illinois counties nag the 
equivalent of 16,294 ‘Single deck rail 
cars of livestock through the Chicago 
Producers during 1943, according to a 
report of D. L. Swanson, manager. 

De Kalb county led all counties with 
1110 cars and in second place was La 
Salle county with 1063, followed by 
Henry with 767 cars. 

Other counties shipping more than 
500 cars to the Chicago Producers were 
as follows: Lee, 634; Knox, 616; Bu- 
reau, 606; Iroquois, 592; Ogle, 547; 
McLean, 530; Stephenson, 530; White- 
side, 526, and Livingston, 525. 


Livestock Leaders Hit 


Current Market Setup 

OPA ceiling prices and WFA floor 
prices favor packers over livestock 
ducers and their cooperatives, pitkers 
declared at the annual meeting of the 
Bloomington Producers held in mid- 
February at the McLean County Farm Bu- 
reau. 

H. W. Trautman, manager of the II- 
linois Livestock Marketing Association, 
pointed out that these price farmulas 
have disturbed the market considerably. 


| HENRY PLOWER | | HENRY PLOWER | 


OPA “retail prices, he said, were high 
enough so packers could pay more for 
hogs than they had been paying in the 
usual flow to market. 

One reaction was that those packers in- 
terested in country buying, bought more 
hogs at country points and less in the 
terminals before the big flow of 1943 
spring pigs jammed the markets. Since 
the support price now prevails, he said, 
it encourages packers to buy either at their 
own country buying points or in the 
terminals. 

In addition, Trautman explained, the 
support price does not take into considera- 


tion the shrinkage, yardage and feed. The . 


support price is $13.75 at Chicago and 
$13.45 for Bloomington, or a difference 
of 30 cents. Truck charges are 25 cents, 
insurance 5 cents, yardage 7 cents, com- 
mission 8 cents, feed 5 cents, and there is 
always a 1 or 2 per cent shrink. 

L. E. Henninger, manager of the 
Bloomington Producers, reported a $2,- 
500,000 business for 1943 with the co- 
operative handling 45,900 hogs, and a 
total of 60,519 head of all livestock, an 
increase of 10,140 head over 1942. 

Board members re-elected were Carl 
A. Lage, Walter Risser, Burditt C. Kraft, 
Frank Hubert, Alden Sutter, W. F. Satter- 
field, Chris Warsaw, Byron Cline and 
Charles Disher. 
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BOSS, THAT MEANS PROTECTION FOR YOU. 
NOw-- HOW ABOUT ME 22? 


February 21, 1944 


NOTICE 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
Election of Delegates 


Notice is hereby given that in con- 
nection with the annual meetings 
of all County Farm Bureaus to be 
held during the months of March 
and April, 1944, at the hour and 
place to be determined by the Board 
of Directors of each County Farm 
Bureau, the members in good stand- 
ing of such County Farm Bureau and 
who are also qualified voting mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, shall elect a delegate or dele- 
gates to represent such members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association and 
vote on all matters before the next 
annual meeting, or any special 
meeting of the Association, including 
the election of officers and directors, 
as provided for in the By-Laws of 
the Association. 


During March, an annual meeting 
will be held in Boone County. 


During April, the annual meeting 


of the Calhoun County Farm Bureau 
will be held. 


PAUL E. MATHIAS, 
Corporate Secretary 


PIGS WITH F.B. SERUM ! 


Farm Bureau members have the privilege of 
buying potent serum and virus from their own 
Its high quality and low cost are 
made possible thru large volume purchases. More 
and more of the 100,000 Farm Bureau members 
are taking advantage of this service. 


Available at all times 


REMEMBER: [he smaller the shoot 


The cheaper the shot 


_Sce YOUR FARM BUREAU 


A new approach to boosting the sale of War Bonds is used by a. Mabel Colcord, Bond county. is the 
Bill Burton, Madison county, a Farm Bureau member since 1924. photographer submitting this New 


This farm and sign are on route 157, five miles southwest of Year's picture of Alan Keith, Jr. of 
Edwardsville. Macon county. 


Rita Alice ra Ralph An- 
An aristocratic kitten of Mr. thony. twins Woodford 
and Mrs. Karl Kirkwood. County Farm Neste Direc- 
Cass county, poses haughtily tor John J. Kunkel and wife, 
for his picture. have new insurance policies 
making the family 100 per 
Nicel 2 gps ‘. cent Country Life insured. 
f= recess black ec ota ay algal This quartet, all under 15, shocked 20 acres of oats in six hours. 
Mrs. E. S. Carlson, Bureau county. The two on the right are children of Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Yerk, 
wy Will county: two girls at left are Mrs. Yerk’s neices. 


“Christmas in: America, 1943” would be an 
appropriate title for this photo of Lynraye, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond G. Tejeck, 
of Lake County Farm Bureau. 
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FARM BUREAU NEWS 


year-old Hereford bull, 
Star Domino 9th. 


These 13 pigs owned by 
Ralph Hunter, Bond 
county 4-H member, av- 
eraged 216 pounds each 
when 180 days old, for 
a total of 2910 pounds. 
Feed costs were $183.24. 


PICTURE of the MONTH 


An engaging picture of Billy Sanders, grandson of 

J. E. Kimber, LaSalle County Farm Bureau member, Men and women, young and old, turned out to 
feeding his pet lamb wins the $5 award for the best harvest the bean crop in Pulaski and Alexander 
Photo of the month. All other pictures appearing on counties. The field pictured here was under six 
the page earn awards of $1 each. feet of water in mid-summer. 


Margaret Sue, Charles 

and Howard, children of 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hin- 
ners, Champaign County Farm 
Bureau family, make the most 
of their pony. 


H. C. Doll, Stephenson 
county, rides herd on 155 
head of Sandhill feeder 
heifers. 


Philip Schlesinger, 
Lee county, re- 
ports a good yield 
his 10-acre hemp 


County Farm Bu- 

reau employees, who 
visited the IAA offices 
recently are Storekeep- 
er 3rd Class Rosalia 
Born, and Yeoman 3rd 
Class Irma Pautler. 
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and Howard, children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hin- 
ners, Champaign County Farm 
Bureau family, make the most 
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H. C. Doll, Stephenson 
county, rides herd on 155 
head of Sandhill feeder 
heifers. 
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harvest the bean crop in Pulaski and Alexander 
counties. The field pictured here was under six 


feet of water in mid-summer. 
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Philip Schlesinger, 
4 Lee county, re- 
ports a good yield 
from his 10-acre hemp 


Two WAVES, for- 
mer Jackson-Perry 
County Farm Bu- 
reau employees, who 
visited the IAA offices 
recently are Storekeep- 
er 3rd Class Rosalia 
Born, and Yeoman 3rd 
Class Irma Pautler. 


Farm and Home Week 
(Continued from page 7) 


advantage was reduced to 2 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Ceilings on live cattle and carcass 
beef are at levels discouraging produc- 
tion of beef grading higher than good, 
Prof. W. E. Carroll, head of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry, re- 
ported. 

“War’ beef, he said, can be pro- 
duced for from 20 to 35 bushels of 


Si Sal 


, INDUSTRIES wre FARM TIMBER 


Paul K. Perkins, secretary of the Edgar 
County Farm Bureau, looks over the tim- 
ber exhibit at Farm and Home Week. 


corn per head of cattle on feed as com- 
poses with the 50 bushels necessary to 

ring cattle to “choice” finish U. of I. 
studies show. He defined ‘war’ beef 
as the meat from animals carrying the 
degree of finish required on carcasses 
that grade “good.” 

In the Farm and Home Week the 
panel discussions and sessions outside 
of the production field farmers re- 
vealed that they were giving consider- 
able thought to post-war readjust- 
ments. Debates occurred in the panels 
on this subject. With most farm fami- 
lies having a son, daughter or some 
relative in the armed services, they are 
vitally concerned about’ making ade- 
quate provisions for the returning 
service men and women. Interest also 
was evidenced in improving rural 
schools and in the continued improve- 
ment in the standard of farm living. 

Many voiced approval of the address 
of Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the 
committee of economic development, 
and president of the Studebaker cor- 
poration. Hoffman declared that if we 
are to have full employment after the war 
two things are necessary: (1) bold 
plans with bold action by individual 
employers, and (2) policies of govern- 
ment, business, labor and agriculture 
that promote rather than restrict pro- 
duction. 


Supplies of bale ties, nails, staples 
and pipe should be ample during 1944. 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 


By O. D. Brissenden 


F HETY-FOUR county organization di- 
rectors attended the first conference 
for organization directors to be held 
during Farm and Home Week. Other 
Farm Bureau leaders attended the con- 
ference and the organization dinners 
held during the week. 

Panel discussion on the subject, 
“Getting the Member ,to See a Little 
Responsibility” centered largely around 
expressions that the member must be 
given an opportunity to express him- 
self and given a job to do commen- 
surate with his ability and experience 
in the organization. 


C. L. Mast, Jr., IAA director of publicity, 
in discussing public relations declared that the 


job is probably no bigger today than in the 


past. The important thing is that we now 
recognize it, he pointed out. He added that 
good public relations must start at the grass 
roots and a good job must be done locally. 

Otto Steffey, IAA board member and mem- 
ber of the public relations and organization 
committee of the IAA board, reported that 
farmers today ‘are concerned about three 
things: They want (1) To win the war in 
the shortest possible time and with the least 
possible bloodshed. (2) To avoid the post- 
war depression. (3) To win the peace. 
“Farm organizations will have a tremendous 
influence in the early realization of the above 
objectives,” he declared. 

L. B. Hornbeck, district director of organi- 
zation, asserted that the COD's job is to help 
every member to (1) know his organization; 
(2) participate in his organization, and (3) 
boost his organization. 

Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, professor of rural 
sociology, U. of i., -gave organization di- 
rectors some valuable pointers on “What 
Makes An Organization Go.” 


Frank L. Rathbun, Mercer COD, reported 
success on keeping delinquents at a low 
point in telling of his 
experiences at one of 
the organization ban- 
quets during Farm and 
Home Week. By sav- 
ing his gas coupons he 
was able to make a 
swing around his 
county of 121 miles 
and establish a record 
of 100 per cent paying 
membership. There 
were no delinquents on 
the rolls for a period 
of five days. 


H. H. Glick, Wayne COD, reports an 
attendance of approximately 1100 at a new 
member meeting. All Farm Bureau members 
and their families were invited to attend to 
hear George Metzger, IAA field secretary. 
Glick also claims the distinction of being 
the first COD in the state to make his 105% 
dues income quota. He states that he is con- 
fident that the report for the last week in 
January carried him well over the total re- 
quired. 


Frank Augustus, seated at left, becomes 
Clark County Farm Bureau’s 1000th mem- 
ber on Jan. 6. Thomas Drummond, organ- 
ization director. is seated at the right. 
Standing, left to right, are J. M. Maxwell. 
president of the Clark Service Company, 
and Frank Welsh, Clark County Farm Bu- 
reau President. 


Duane Kuntz, Warren COD and assistant 
farm adviser, has reported for duty at New 
York City as ensign in the U. S. Navy. A 
go-getting worker, Duane was very active in 
Rural Youth activities in Warren county. Al- 
ways ready to carry his full share of the load, 
he will be missed from the COD ranks while 
he is working for Uncle Sam. 


Madison County Farm Bureau under the 
leadership of Walton H. Faires, new COD, 
completed a membership campaign recently 
with 105 new members added to the rolls. 


Al Merwin, Christian COD, reports 69 
new members signed on their drive. 


William Steinbeck of Grundy county re- 
ports 64 new members in a 4-day drive. 


Coles and Montgomery counties reported 
splendid attendance at recent new member 
meetings. 

This column leans heavily on contribu- 
tions. Let’s hear from you. 


Lt. Eugene Stadel, former COD in Mar- 
shall-Putnam County Farm Bureau, and for- 
mer assistant adviser and 4-H leader in Win- 
nebago county, attended one of the organi- 
zation sessions during Farm and Home Week. 
He congratulated the group on the attain- 
ment of the 100,000 goal and said that the 
accomplishment gave him added confidence 
in the future. Lt. Stadel is now stationed at 
Camp Ellis. 


Unless apple growers order ahead 
now, fewer boxes can be put out. The 
total supply of new baskets and boxes 
is not equal to the anticipated demand 
of the large crop expected. Growers and 
packers should buy every available bas- 
ket and box, beginning now. 


A record of outstanding service was 
rounded out last month by B. B. Goodin, 
who resigned after 20 years as director 
of the DeWitt County Farmers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. 
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When that box of pert, peeping, potential 
poultry personality arrives from the hatchery, 
one thing you can do to assure their rapid 
growth into healthy pullets and fryers is to 
feed them Blue Seal Chick Starter. 


By starting them on Blue Seal, you really 
give them a strong grip on life, because they 
are getting only the best. 


Blue Seal Chick Starter contains high quality 
ingredients only. The combination of pro- 
teins, minerals, and vitamins is in just the 
right proportions to do the most good. These 
high quality standards are maintained des- 
pite war-time conditions. 
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Give Them a Strong Grip on Life 


If you have not already done so, place your 
order now, so that your feed will be ready 
when your chicks arrive and you can give 
them a strong grip on life. 


Illinois Farm Supply Co. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, llinois 


Illmois Home Bureau Federation past pres- 
idents cut a 20th anniversary cake. Left 
to right, Mrs. A. R. Rohlfing, Mrs. Homer 
Johnson, Mrs. Elsie W. Mies, Mrs. John 


Clifton, and Mrs. Will Parks. Mrs. Spen- 
cer Ewing, McLean county. the first presi- 
dent. was unable to attend. Mrs. Johnson 
was the third president. 


Twentieth Anniversary 


SPECIAL and intensive study of rural 
schools in every county of the state 
was recommended by the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation in its 20th annual 
meeting at Farm and Home Week. Such 
action was urged in resolutions “in order 
that the people may understand the prob- 
lems confronting rural schools today and 
follow that understanding with legisla- 
tion that is needed and desired. . .” 

The Federation recommended that the 
work be done through cooperation with 
county Farm Bureaus and other county 
groups interested in rural educational 
problems. 


Attendance at the 20th annual meet- 
ing was beyond expectations in con- 
sideration of transportation difficulties 
and the busy schedales of many of the 
homemakers. All but three Home 
Bureaus were represented and there 
were 126 voting delegates present. 
More than 350 attended the sessions. 

Other points stressed in the resolution 
on “Our Community Assignment” in- 
cluded encouraging the schools to become 
centers of recreation for both youth and 
adults, particularly in a “save-our-youth” 
program. 

“Realization of the present problems 
of juvenile delinquency bout invoke 
the cooperation of our members in such 
recreation programs, working with 
church and school to supply leadership,” 
Home Bureau women declared. 


In the “Home Assignment” resolution 
emphasis was placed on gardening, elim- 
ination of food wasté, home preservation 
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and storage of food, home sewing and 
conservation of clothing. 


In the field of national achievement, 
Illinois Home Bureau women pledged 
their work toward food production and 
the total war effort; their money in sup- 
port of the war and the service branches; 
their time for such work as canning cen- 
ters, surgical dressings, service centers, 
nurses aides, rehabilitation of returned 
veterans, and their straight thinking in 
the body politic. 


New officers of the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation, left to right, seated, Mrs. E. 
G. Eilers, secretary, and Mrs. Stanly 
Castle, president, both of Madison county. 
New directors, standing, left to right, Mrs. 
Arthur P. Gundlach, St. Clair county: Mrs. 
A. P. McIntosh, Macon county, and Mrs. 
Albert Klever, Stephenson county. 


In another resolution, the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation stated, ‘“We de- 
clare our confidence in and shall give 
our support to the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, its leadership, its policies, 
its practices, all of which are as vital to 
us as are the policies and practices of our 
own organization.” 

Other projects on the 1944 Home 
Bureau program in addition to the 
school study include the Blue Cross 
hospitalization plan, which will enable 
any Home Bureau member in the state 
to enroll for this form of insurance; 
donation of funds for China relief, and 
supporting a campaign to purchase a 
Red Cross Clubmobile. 

Incidentally, Illinois Home Bureau 
led all the other states in the China 
Relief fund in 1943. A total of 
$1977.45 was collected in Illinois with 
$1805.61 of this from County Home 
Bureaus, according to Mrs. R. W. 
Stamey's report. 

President Earl C. Smith of the IAA, 
addressing an afternoon session of the 
Federation meeting, stressed the fine 
working relationship that has existed be- 
tween the Farm and Home Bureau in 
Illinois and pledged continued coopera- 
tion of the IAA with the Federation. 
Smith briefly outlined the Farm Bureau's 
position on current legislative issues and 
gave particular attention to the current 
discussion of consumer subsidies. He 
also emphasized the need for localizing 
post-war planning and pointed out that 
people in the local communities could do 
much toward re-establishing the rsturr- 
ing service man in peace time life. 

Continued growth of Home Bureau 
membership was reported for Illinois 
with the Jan. 1, 1944 enrollment of 22,- 
029, representing a net gain of 873 since 
July 1, 1943. 

A 20th anniversary dinner was held in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Urbana, 
following the afternoon program and was 
attended by past and present Federation 
and County Home Bureau presidents, 
officers and guests. State presidents re- 
viewed the early days of the organization 
and brought the story up to the present 
date. Mrs. Charles Sewell, administra- 
tive director of the Associated Women of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 


‘was guest speaker and praised the work 


of the state organization. 


Illinois Home Bureau presidents 
from 1924 to 1944 are: Mrs. Spencer 
Ewing, McLean county, 1924-26; Mrs. 
Sabin, 1927; Mrs. Homer Johnson, Mc- 
Lean, 1928-30; Mrs. Elsie W. Mies, 
Champaign, 1930-34; Mrs. Leonard J. 
Killey, Warren, 1934-36; Mrs. J. V. 
Stevenson, La Salle, 1936-38; Mrs. John 
Clifton, Iroquois, 1938-40; Mrs. Will 
Parks, Rock Island, 1940-42; Mrs. A. 
R. Rohlfing, Fulton, 1942-44. 

Mrs. Stanley Castle, Alton, was elected 
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resident of the Illinois Home Bureau 

lederation for the coming year, succeed- 
ing Mrs. A. R. Rohlfing, Farmington. 
Mrs. Edwin G. Eilers, Edwardsville, was 
elected secretary, succeeding Mrs. Vivian 
Toncray. Both new officers are members 
of the Madison County Home Bureau. 

Mrs. Castle served as vice-president of 
the Federation in 1941-42. She has been 
active in Home Bureau since 1935 when 
she served as organization chairman of 
Madison county. In 1936 she was elected 
the first president when the county 
formed a Home Bureau organization. 
Mrs. Castle is a member of the Illinois 
Rural Education Committee, the IAA 
Schools Committee, and for 22 years has 
been president of the board of the rural 
press in her district. 

Mrs. Eilers is also a charter member 
of the Madison’ County Home Bureau 
and in her Edwardsville Unit A has held 
the offices of secretary, vice-president, rec- 
reational leader, and president — each 
for two years. She has been a leader of 
a girls 4-H club for seven years, teaching 
clothing and foods to an average mem- 
bership of 14 girls. She is also active in 
Red Cross and church work. 

Three new directors were elected at 
the annual meeting: Mrs. Albert Klever, 
Stephenson county, northwest district, 
succeeding Miss Pearl Barnes; Mrs. 
Arthur P. Gundlach, St. Clair county, 
southwest district, succeeding Mrs. A. R. 
McConathy; Mrs. A. P. McIntosh, Macon 
county, east central district, succeeding 
Mrs. Ralph Emel. 


Reread YOUTH | 


By Elisworth D. Lyon 

Greetings, Illinois Rural Youth! This 
is my first appearance in the Rural 
Youth column. I shall look forward 
to meeting you in each issue of the 
Record in this way. 

You have my deepest interest. The 
organization is yours and I am here 
to serve you. 

As I have been finding my way 
around among you during this first 
month, I have impressed more and 
more by the high importance of the 
work of the Rural Youth. It forms 
a most important link in the chain of 
activities which are effective in our life 
today. 

You are standing with our nation 
and allies and backing other Rural 
Youth and their buddies who are in 
the various branches of the Armed 
Services. Through your serious pur- 
poses and joyful fun, you are keeping 
up home morale. By producing food, 
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by doing other necessary work in the 
local community, by “buying bonds for 
bombers,” and by writing thousands 
of letters to service men, you are mak- 
ing a most substantial contribution to 
the Nation. 

We shall go forward together. 


Wayne County Rural Youthers pitched in 
and helped the Farm Bureau with its new 
member meeting held in Fairfield Feb. 3. 
Rural Youth members served as ushers and 
provided courtesies for more than 1100 in 
attendance. 

Four Rural Youth groups — DuPage, 
Clark, Brown, and Marshall-Putnam, dur- 
ing February reported War Bond and Stamp 
sales totalling $3314.50. In all but one of 
these reports, the purchases were for Janu- 
ary. It is hoped that all groups will send 
in reports on January and February pur- 
chases by early March. 


Program planning meetings were held dur- 
ing February in many of the counties by 
Rural Youthers. Planned programs mean 
better meetings. Better meetings mean active 
groups, 


Herman Pierson, president of the Bureau 
County Rural Youth reports, “Six of our 
members gave a broadcast over WMBD, 
Peoria, on. “Post-War Agriculture.” Con- 
gratulations! The voice of youth is truly 


a part of the voice of our country. 


Adams county had a good attendance for 
the January meeting, according to the re- 
port received from President Harold McCon- 
nell. “We graduated 11 couples who were 
married during the last year,” he added. 
Were they with the June class, Harold? 


Everyone at the annual Rural Youth ban- 
quet at Farm and Home Week seemed 
pleased with the name “Illinois Farm 
Youth” given to the pursuit ship in recog- 
nition of $75,000 in War Bond purchases. 
As one Rural Youther remarked, “The name 
certainly describes the source.” 


A warm greeting comes from A. E. Green, 
president of the Wabash County Rural 
Youth, with an invitation to attend one of 
their.-meetings. He writes, “We also wish you 
success in your new position and to assure 
you that we will do all we can to make 
your work pleasant.” 


Fulton County Rural Youth held their 
annual banquet and dance Feb. 3 at Fair- 
view. Bernard H. Taylor was the principal 
speaker. Committee members responsible 
for the banquet were: recreation, Eldon 
Logan, Jerry Leeper, and Gordon Peabody; 
program, Joyce Wolf, Pearl Rusch, Verle 
Jackson, and Ralph Malmgren; decoration, 
Pauline Leonard, Mildred McMillan, Eleanor 
George Overcash, and Maralee Denny; 
menu, Hazel Ketcham, Betty Juricich, Ber- 
niece Sprecher and Mada Romine. 


This medium B-25 bomber, similar te the 
one that blasted Toyko and Rommell, has 
been named “Illinois Rural Youth,” in 
recognition of the Rural Youth bond cam- 


paign carried on from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1943 by Illinois members which amounted 
to more than $180,000 in purchases. The 
goal for 1944 is $300,000. 


In recognition of $75,000 War Bond pur- 
chases made by Illinois Rural Youth since 
Oct. 1, 1943, a pursuit ship will bear the 
name, “Illinois Farm Youth.” Bond county 
delegation gave the winning title. Dele- 


gates, left to right, Duane Wise, Marian 

Britt, Delafern Durr, Lois Wise. Back row. 

Forrest Marcoot, who submitted the name, 

a Eleiner, Hubert Gruner, and Thomas 
e. 
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Visits with Farmers of 


5S. America 


By JOHN STROHM 


Managing Editor, Prairie Farmer, * 
and author of the new book, 
“I Lived with Latin Americans” 


ISITS with farm families who live in 

South and Central America would 
make any Illinois Farm Bureau member 
swear that there’s no place like “Home 
Sweet Home.” 

Down in Mexico, I visited Pablo’s 
home. He called his hut a “rancho”, al- 
though I’m afraid an Illinois farmer 
wouldn’t have used it as a hog house. 
He had rolled. rocks together for the 
walls and, with a few poles, attached a 
roof of straw. Windows and chimneys 
were conspicuous by their absence; the 
floor was of dirt. Pablo and Maria, 
his wife, and their five children lived 
in this one-room house. Frequently, the 
chickens and pigs wandered in through 
the open hole that served as a door. 

In the 20 republics of Latin America, 
I found millions of homes like Pablo’s. 


The Latin American housewife has a 
hard time. In Ecuador, I visited another 
farm home — typical of that country — 
and saw the housewife cooking over an 
open fire at one end of the one-room 
house. There was no. chimney so the 
smoke was so thick that it reminded me 
of the smokehouse back on the farm. She 
cooked in utensils of stone or iron, and 
a few were made from common gourds. 

The housewife works in the field when 
there’s work to do and she does much 
of the marketing. I’ve seen women pile 
65 pounds of fruits or grain in baskets, 
balance the baskets on their heads, and 
then stride five to fifteen miles, bare- 
footed, to the village market. Many of 
these women spin cotton into thread 
and weave their own cloth on crude, 
homemade looms. In the humblest hut, 
I've seen women weaving gorgeous fab- 
tics which are sold in such exclusive de- 
partment stores as Marshall Field’s in 
Chicago. 

The wooden plow is standard equip- 
ment, and the only iron part about it is 
the point. Oxen furnish horsepower. 
Cattle are expected to be triple-threat 
breeds — to furnish meat, milk, and 
power. (Only Argentina has many 
horses, and there a farmer with 160 crop 
acres will have 40 horses. They use eight 
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There may be a corn and feed shortage 
in the Middle West. but not in Argentina. 
Incidentally, their corm cribs are made 
from stalks of cane as you can see by this 


picture. 
oom 


where we would use four, and they turn 
them out at noon for eight more — pri- 
marily, because about the only feed a 
horse has is what it picks up along the 
road. ) 


Farm Bureau? No, with three or four 
exceptions, there are no farm organiza- 
tions in these countries. And there are 
no 4-H Club or Future Farmers chapters. 
In many of the countries, if the boys and 


girls get to go to school three or four ° 


years, they are lucky. 


Of course, some countries are progres- 
sive. Argentina, for instance. Because of 
a fine climate and soil, cattlemen can put 
1100 pound prime steers on the market 
in from 24 to 30 months. And these 
steers do not get a pound of grain. They 
graze outside 12 months of the year. 
They run on alfalfa pasture, and are 
fattened on rye pasture and sorghum. 
Incidentally, prime beef in 1941 was sell- 
ing for about 314 cents a pound. 


Argentina knows how to grow grain, 
too. I saw corn fields that had grown 25 
crops in succession without a speck of 
fertilizer. And it was producing 50 
bushels to the acre from open pollinated 
seed. But, all is not well on the pampas. 
Corn and wheat, because of the shipping 
shortage, has backed up on the farms. 
The Argentines are now burning wheat 
and corn for fuel. They have to import 
all of their coal in Argentina, but they 
have corn and wheat to burn. 


Certain sections of other countries are 
progressive agriculturally, but, in the 
main, methods are pretty primitive. Of 
course, these farming cousins of ours 


A Chilean housewife does her baking in 
an outside mud oven. Ai fire is built in- 
side the oven to heat it up, and then 
coals are raked out and the dough is put 
into it to bake. 
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south of the border are working under 
tremendous handicaps: Their ancestors 
came over looking for gold and glory, 
looked down upon farming, and, as a 
result, set a bad example. They have 
mountains and jungles which make trans- 
portation difficult. In certain sections of 
the Amazon jungle, Indians still use 
blowguns to shoot poison darts. And 
mountains, four miles high, make road 
building extremely difficult. Several of 
these countries have a great many more 
Indians than whites, and, finally, many 
of these countries lack the size and wealth 
to push programs of education, health 
and road building. 


Any sound policy towards Latin Amer- 
ica must be based on a sympathetic but 
realistic analysis of farm people and their 
agricultural resources. This is the founda- 
tion on which their progress must be 
built. 


Yes, after seeing Latin America, I've 
decided that we don’t quite realize just 
how good God is to Illinois. 
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Unless you're covered 


against windstorm loss! 


TOTAL loss resulting from a windstorm costs as much 
to replace as a total loss from any other cause. Your windstorm 


insurance should equal your fire insurance for your own protection. 


BY THE wAy- Farmers Mutual is a safe and economical place to purchase wind- 
DID YOU TAKE OUT 


ieattenn amma a storm insurance. It is a truly mutual company providing partici- 


INSURANCE ? : ss ‘ : ee 
: pating and non-assessable policies with state-wide distribution of - 


risks. 
Ask your Insurance Agent at the Farm Bureau office about our com- 
bined Fire, Windstorm and Extended Coverage policy for all farm 


property and the special fire protection available for standing grain. 
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and author of the new book, 
“I Lived with Latin Americans” 
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swear that there’s no place like “Home 
Sweet Home.” 

Down in Mexico, I visited Pablo’s 
home. He called his hut a ‘rancho’, al- 
though I'm afraid an Illinois farmer 
wouldn't have used it as a hog house. 
He had rolled rocks together for the 
walls and, with a few poles, attached a 
roof of straw. Windows and chimneys 
were conspicuous by their absence; the 
floor was of dirt. Pablo and Maria, 
his wife, and their five children lived 
in this one-room house. Frequently, the 
chickens and pigs wandered in through 
the open hole that served as a door. 

In the 20 republics of Latin America, 
I found millions of homes like Pablo's. 
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hard time. In Ecuador, I visited another 
farm home — typical of that country — 
and saw the housewife cooking over an 
open fire at one end of the one-room 
house. There was no chimney so the 
smoke was so thick that it reminded me 
of the smokehouse back on the farm. She 
cooked in utensils of stone or iron, and 
a few were made from common gourds. 

The housewife works in the field when 
there’s work to do and she does much 
of the marketing. I've seen women pile 
65 pounds of fruits or grain in baskets, 
balance the baskets on their heads, and 
then stride five to fifteen miles, bare- 
footed, to the village market. Many of 
these women spin cotton into thread 
and weave their own cloth on crude, 
homemade looms. In the humblest hut, 
I've seen women weaving gorgeous fab- 
rics which are sold in such exclusive de- 
partment stores as Marshall Field’s in 
Chicago. 

The wooden plow is standard equip- 
ment, and the only iron part about it is 
the point. Oxen furnish horsepower. 
Cattle are expected to tbe triple-threat 
breeds — to furnish meat, milk, and 
power. (Only Argentina has many 
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where we would use four, and they turn 
them out at noon for eight more — pri- 
marily, because about the only feed a 
horse has is what it picks up along the 
road.) 


Farm Bureau? No, with three or four 
exceptions, there are no farm organiza- 
tions in these countries. And there are 
no 4-H Club or Future Farmers chapters. 
In many of the countries, if the boys and 


girls get to go to school three or four * 


years, they are lucky. 


Of course, some countries are progres- 
sive. Argentina, for instance. Because of 
a fine climate and soil, cattlemen can put 
1100 pound prime steers on the market 
in from 24 to 30 months. And these 
steers do not get a pound of grain. They 
graze outside 12 months of the year. 
They run on alfalfa pasture, and are 
fattened on rye pasture and sorghum. 
Incidentally, prime beef in 1941 was sell- 
ing for about 314 cents a pound. 


Argentina knows how to grow grain, 
too. I saw corn fields that had grown 25 
crops in succession without a speck of 
fertilizer. And it was producing 50 
bushels to the acre from open pollinated 
seed. But, all is not well on the pampas. 
Corn and wheat, because of the shipping 
shortage, has backed up on the farms. 
The Argentines are now burning wheat 
and corn for fuel. They have to import 
all of their coal in Argentina, but they 
have corn and wheat to burn. 


Certain sections of other countries are 
progressive agriculturally, but, in the 
main, methods are pretty primitive. Of 
course, these farming cousins of ours 
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south of the border are working under 


tremendous handicaps: Their ancestors 
came over looking for gold and glory, 
looked down upon farming, and, as a 
result, set a bad example. They have 
mountains and jungles which make trans- 
portation difficult. In certain sections of 
the Amazon jungle, Indians still use 
blowguns to shoot poison darts. And 
mountains, four miles high, make road 
building extremely difficult. Several of 
these countries have a great many more 
Indians than whites, and, -finally, many 
of these countries lack the size and wealth 
to push programs of education, health 
and road building. 


Any sound policy towards Latin Amer- 
ica must be based on a sympathetic but 
realistic analysis of farm people and their 
agricultural resources. This is the founda- 
tion on which their progress must be 
built. 


Yes, after seeing Latin America, I've 
decided that we don’t quite realize just 
how good God is to Illinois. 
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BY THE WAY- 
DID YOU TAKE OUT 
THAT FARMERS 
MUTUAL WINDSTORM 
INSURANCE ? 


Unless you're covered 


against windstorm loss! 


TOTAL loss resulting from a windstorm costs as much 
to replace as a total loss from any other cause. Your windstorm 


insurance should equal your fire insurance for your own protection. 


Farmers Mutual is a safe and economical place to purchase wind- 
storm insurance. It is a truly mutual company providing partici- 
pating and non-assessable policies with state-wide distribution of 
risks. 

Ask your Insurance Agent at the Farm Bureau office about our com- 
bined Fire, Windstorm and Extended Coverage policy for all farm 


property and the special fire protection available for standing grain. 
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All over rural Illinois, thousands of families will move March 1 
to new farm homes, many in new communities. It’s a fine 
time for OLD-FASHIONED FARM BUREAU NEIGHBORLINESS. 
Check these opportunities to be helpful. 


2. 
3. 


When new folks move into your neighborhood, WELCOME THEM! If they are Farm Bureau members ask 
whether they've notified their county Farm Bureau of change of address. If they have moved from another 
county, ask if they have transferred their membership. If they haven't, assist them in doing so. 


Invite ALL new neighbors — members or not — to visit your community gatherings, and to get ac- 
quainted with your Farm Bureau office and personnel. They'll appreciate your thoughtfulness. 


If YOU move to a new county, notify your Farm Bureau of your desire to transfer membership. If only 
changing addresses in your present county, let your Farm Bureau know, so that mail will reach you 
promptly. 
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“LOOK JOE, ANOTHER BIG 
DIVIDEND FROM /.A.MUTUAL !” 


Saund Business Practices 


AND LOWER LOSSES CREATE 
LARGER DIVIDENDS! 


Only a company in a strong financial position can pay dividends 
like these! 


Illinois Agricultural Mutual is a 3 million dollar mutual company 
owned by Farm Bureau members in the state of Illinois, writing auto, 
farmer employers liability, cargo, and 4-H calf club insurance. 


Farm Bureau members who need casualty insurance should see the 
I A Mutual agent in their community or at the Farm Bureau office. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 


organized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the 


business, economic, social and education interests of the 


farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 


VOLUME 22 -NUMBER 4 


This Month 


By Earl C. Smith 


HE March issue 

of the IAA REc- 
ORD carried the vot- 
ing records of those 
in public life repre- 
senting the people 
of Illinois in the 
state legislature and 
in the Congress of 
the United States. 
Publication of this 
legislative analysis was in accordance 
with action taken by voting delegates of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association at an 
annual meeting several years ago. 


This record of representatives, of 
course, does not cover all of the numer- 
ous bills which have come before the 
lawmakers of interest to agriculture. 
However, it does cover the main issues 
which measure the courage, statesman: 
ship and non-partisan approach with 
which the representatives have discharged 
their responsibilities. 


The men and women who are nomin- 
ated in the April 11th primaries and 
who subsequently are elected to office 
next Novembef will, in my opinion, carry 
a responsibility never before placed on 
the shoulders of the representatives of a 
free people. Problems yet to be solved 
in the successful prosecution of the war 
— determination of America’s position 
at the peace table — our post-war foreign 
policy — reconversion to a peacetime 
economy — the great problems which 
lie ahead in maintaining a solvent gov- 
ernment, without which we cannot hope 
to maintain our democracy — to say 
nothing of the fundamental and vital is- 
sues which challenge our very form of 
government and call for an early decision 


— these are some of the issues which will 
face the men and women seeking nom- 
ination at the April primaries. Upon 
their wisdom, devotion to their country, 
and their courage of convictions, in the 
deliberations and decisions they reach 
will largely depend the economic and 
political course this nation will take for 
many years to come. The making of 
these decisions calls for a measure of in- 
dependent thinking, courage and states- 
manship as never experienced heretofore 
in the legislative history of our country. 


With the realization of the grave re- 
sponsibility resting in the hands of our 
elected representatives, every citizen of 
voting age can well see how important it 
is that he exercise his right of ballot. 
The ballot is the foundation of democ- 
racy. Only to the extent that individual 
citizens exercise this privilege to the best 
of their judgment and ability after care- 
fully considering the issues, the position 
taken on the issues by candidates pub- 
lic office, and with little if any emphasis 
on party affiliation, can we hope to main- 
tain constitutional government and secure 
legislation which will truly reflect the de- 
sires and wishes of the majority of United 
States citizens. 


Throughout the years of my leadership 
in representing farmers’ interests and 
rights, I have never suggested or implied 
how any individual might or should vote 
on individual candidacies; but I do make 
the broad appeal that support be given 
only those seeking office in these critical 
days who have openly and definitely com- 
mitted themselves to the vigorous support 
and protection of the various independent 
branches of government as set forth in 
the fundamental laws and organic struc- 
ture of the country. 


A popular Reynolds saxophone trio re- 
hearses under the direction of Miss Betty 


Kelly, music instructor. Left to right are 

Wayne Mueller, Irene Johnson, and Wil- 

liam Stetson, son of the Rock Island Farm 
Bureau president. 


HOULD farm boys and girls have 
G the same chance as their city 

cousins to get a good high school 
education ? 

Most farm people would say “Yes” 
to this question — it’s just a matter of 
figuring out how such an education 
can be provided with the means at 
hand. That the problem can be 
worked out in many, different ways 
has been demonstrated by a number of 
districts. One of these is the Reynolds 
Community High School district in 
the lower end of Rock-Island county. 

Today, in Reynolds, a community of 
310, there is a four-year high school 
with 90 per cent of its average daily 


attendance of 209 coming from farm. 


homes. They have a chance to enroll 
in classes ranging from soils and crops 
to Latin. A farm boy can learn how 
to repair a tractor motor or keep books. 
A farm girl can learn how to be a 
homemaker or a secretary. If a farm 
boy or girl wants to continue his edu- 
cation beyond high school, he has an 
opportunity to make such preparations. 
In short, students in this rural 
high school can learn how to earn a 
livelihood and become good citizens 
and leaders in their community. The 
tools for acquiring an education are 
available — it’s up to the student to 
make use of them. 

Like many other districts, Reynolds 
didn’t build its system over night. 
There was just as much difference of 
opinion and feeling as exists in the 
organization of any district, and there 


due hardships or burdensome tax on 
anyone. 

For example, in 1934 when it was 
decided to put in an agricultural de- 
partment, the district purchased a 
former sale barn located about four 
blocks from the school for $700. This 
building has proved to be ideal for 
farm shop work and classes. It is a 
modern one-story, concrete block 
structure, 36 by 120 feet, with concrete 
floors. 

Drop in at this shop any school day 
of the week and you'll find farm boys 
making good use of their time. Some 
will be working on hog house con- 
struction, others will be painting and 
repairing farm machinery, overhauling 
motors, or building a four-wheel 
trailer. During other periods of the 
day you will find freshmen and sopho- 


“THE CITY KIDS HAVE 
NOTHING ON US AT 
REYNOLDS SCHOOL” 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


were probably just as many mistakes 
made as in other similar ventures, But 
by working and planning and adding 
each year, a good school and equip- 
ment have come about without any un- 


A MODERN BUILDING SERVING A PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY 


Location of the Reynolds school 
in the district is designated by 
the white square. Valuation of 
the district of 200 square miles is 
$4,755,000. 


This map shows the original Reynolds 
High School district and the areas which 
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petitioned to come in and were accepted. 
Numbers indicate the order of joining. 


more studefits making soil test or study- 
ing soils and crops and animal hus- 
bandry. In addition to their class 
work, these boys also have production 
projects at home. 

The farm shop is also equipped to 
offer industrial education, but this year 
because of the wartime demand for 
trained men in factories, the board was 
unable to secure an instructor and the 
work was curtailed. 

Willard Long, the agricultural teach- 
er, is as well-fitted to teach industrial 
arts as vocational agriculture, but his 
agricultural classes take all his time. 
He is an Iowa farm boy who farmed 
until 1937 and then went to Iowa State 
at Ames. While attending college he 
worked as a mechanic in a machine 
shop. 

The home making department of the 
Reynolds school affords a three-year 
home economics program that is com- 
parable to the program offered boys in 
vocational agriculture. 

But these educational opportunities 
are not the only advantages that par- 
ents in the district appreciate. They 
especially like the idea that their chil- 
dren can attend a four-year high school 
and live at home. School buses take 
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the students to and from school and 
eliminates loitering about town that 
often occurs when students drive into 
school. 

Reynolds was organized as a four- 
year high school in the fall of 1931 
and its attendance at that time was 
arcund 75 to 80. It was housed with 
the grade school in a building erected 
in 1877. In 1934, when a $16,000 
auditorium and gym was built as a new 
unit in back of the old school, the en- 
rollment had climbed to nearly 120. 
In 1935, the high school used the 
second floor and one room in the old 
school building, the stage in the new 
gym, a room at the north end of the 
stage, and the basement under the 
stage. 

As enrollment continued to move 
upward it became necessary in, 1937 to 


A STORY OF PROGRESS 
IN RURAL EDUCATION 


build a $50,000 addition to the new 
auditorium and gym. This gave the 
high school a complete and modern 
building. In 1938, enrollment was 
over 170 and the faculty was composed 
of eight teachers as compared with 
four in 1935. 

Increase in enrollment during this 
period of growth came largely from 
non-high territory so that it was not 
surprising that in 1940, these districts 
petitioned to come into the Reynolds 


Wendell Riexinger, Rock Island county 
farm boy, makes a soil test. Working on 
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district and were accepted. These non- 
high students had been coming to the 
Reynolds school so that the people 
felt at home in the newly enlarged dis- 
trict. 


Have school costs increased in the 


Reynolds system? The answer is yes. 
However, it is interesting to note that 
the increase in per capita cost from 
1933 to 1943 is not as great as the in- 
crease in the cost of things farmers 
buy during the same period. In addi- 
tion, the taxpayer is getting consider- 
ably more for his money now than he 
did in 1943. Reynolds has a new 
school building completely equipped 
to offer courses in homemaking, com- 
mercial studies and other subjects, not 
to mention the shop and classroom 
facilities in the former sale barn. The 
faculty has been increased from 4 to 
12 teachers. 

It must also be remembered that 
school costs in Reynolds were at rock 
bottom in 1933. Since that time 
teachers salaries’ and transportation 
costs have increased. The school began 
to operate buses in 1934. However, 
the school’s financial condition is good. 
The $16,000 bonds on the auditorium 
and gym have been paid off and $8000 
has been paid off on the $50,000 build- 
ing’ bonds. 

One of the best proofs that the 
Reynolds school is serving the people 
is the fact that farmers have purchased 
land when they could in the district in 
order to assure their children of a good 
schooling. 

One of the few criticisms offered by 
the people is that a rental fee is charged 
for the use of school auditorium and 
gym for community meetings. The 
rental rates have been in  accord- 
ance with the amount of light and 
heat used. At the present time 
the school board is working on a plan 
to make the building available at a 
more reasonable rate. 

Four of the five board members of 


a@ tractor motor are Willard Long, in- 
structor, Bob Bestian. and Bob White. Bob 


Miss Betty Anne McMillan, instructor in 

homemaking, supervises the work of Jean 

Carlson, daughter of Ernest Carlson, Mer- 
cer County Farm Bureau member. 


the Reynolds district are Farm Bureau 
members. Officers and board members 
are Charles P. Dunlap, president; R. C. 
Wait, secretary; George A. DeBord, 
Everett Gustafson, and C. S. Tittering- 
ton. 

The people of the district have done 
a good job in the selection of their 
principal, Fred 
Bridgford, who was 
hired in 1924. As 
one parent with 
children in school 
said, “‘Mr. Bridgford 
had a vision and 
also understanding 
of human nature as 
well as understand- 
ing of the kind of 
a school that was 
needed. He also is 
a good business man.” Perhaps one 
of the reasons that Bridgford under- 
stands the needs of rural students is 
that he has a farm background and 

(Continued on page 25) 


Parks, son of Mrs. Will Parks, of the IAA 
school committee, works a drill press. 
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petitioned to come in and were accepted. 


Numbers indicate the order of joining. 


more students making soil test or study 
ing soils and crops and animal hus- 
bandry. In addition to their class 
work, these boys also have production 
projects at home. 


The farm shop is also equipped to 
offer industrial education, but this year 
because of the wartime demand for 
trained men in factories, the board was 
unable to secure an instructor and the 
work was curtailed. 


Willard Long, the agricultural teach- 
er, is as well-fitted to teach industrial 
arts as vocational agriculture, but his 
agricultural classes take all his time. 
He is an Iowa farm boy who farmed 
until 1937 and then went to Iowa State 


at Ames. While attending college he 
work¢d as a mechanic in a machine 
shop. 


The home making department of the 
Reynolds school atfords a three-year 
home economics program that is com- 
parable to the program offered boys in 
vocational agriculture. 

But these educational opportunities 
are not the only advantages that par- 
ents in the district appreciate. They 
especially like the idea that their chil- 
dren can attend a four-year high school 
and live at home. School buses take 
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SAVE FARM PROGRAM... rst was 


sas AAA IS SAFEGUARD FOR POST-WAR FUTURE, THEIR BELIEF 


O COUNTERACT a growing senti- 

ment in Congress favoring the suspen- 

sion or junking of AAA as an un- 
needed aid to agriculture in wartime, 
AFBF officials went before the House 
appropriations committee early in March 
to urge retention of the farm program to 
promote soil conservation now and to 
insure an effective agricultural safeguard 
for the uncertain postwar future. 

“The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion,” President Edward A. O'Neal told 
the committee, “led the long fight for 
equality for agriculture culminating in 
the enactment of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and allied legislation, which 
form the basis of the so-called national 
farm program. : 

“We have defended this program 
against its enemies and have sponsored 
numerous measures which have been en- 
acted to perfect this legislation. We have 
fought aggressively for the necessary ap- 
Pfopriations to make this program fully 
effective. We must now maintain this 
basic legislation and continue to per- 
fect it in the light of experience and 
changing conditions.” 

AFBF recommendations to the com- 
mittee were summarized by President 
O'Neal as follows: 

Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 

1. That $300,000,000 be provided for 
soil-building and soil and water conser- 
vation practices for the 1944 farm pro- 
gram, including expenses, with a similar 
provision for 1945. (This is $10,000,000 
more than recommended in the budget.) 

2. Because of great national impor- 
tance of soil building and soil and water 
conservation, we urge that every con- 
sideration be given in the farm program 
to obtain the maximum results in real 
conservation. 

3. That duplication between the various 
programs be eliminated. 

4. That all controls for all crops ex- 
cept tobacco continue to be suspended 
this year and the program, with this ex- 
ception, be devoted entirely to soil build- 
ing and soil and water conservation and 
to encouraging maximum output of the 
food and fiber required for the war 
effort. 

5. That a payment be provided on a 
bushel basis with a minimum payment 
per acre for the production and harvest- 
ing of seed for soil-building crops, pas- 
tures and hay designed to produce an 
adequate supply. 


6. Farmers now being familiar with 


these procedures, there is no need to 
maintain large staffs of employees at Fed- 
eral, State and county levels for purposes 
of education and promotion. With the 
acute manpower shortage and the enor- 
mous volume of Federal expenditures 
coupled with the mounting Federal debt, 
it is vitally important to eliminate unneces- 
sary government employees and need- 
less expenditures in order to conserve 
our manpower and financial resources. In 
the interest of .economy and efficiency 
and the conservation of manpower, and 
in the interest of maintaining public sup- 
port for the farm program, therefore, we 
recommend : 

(a) That the educational, informational 
and promotional work in connection with 
the conservation program be assigned to 
the agricultural Extension Services of the 
States and counties. 

(b) That a provision be inserted in the 
Appropriations Act prohibiting use of 
funds for the employment of AAA of 
“Program Specialists’ and “State Com- 
mittee field men.” 

(c) That provision in the present ap- 
propriation law prohibiting the employ- 
ment of State and county information 
employees, be continued and made effec- 
tive. 

7. That a provision be inserted in the 
Appropriations bill requiring the discon- 
tinuance by Government employees of all 
political activities, lobbying activities, and 
all other activities except those specifically 
authorized by Congress. Further, in order 
to enforce this provision, that this Act 
prohibit the payment of salaries to any 
full-time employees who engage in polit- 
ical or lobbying activities, and also pro- 
vide additional penalties. 

8. That the AAA be directed to dis- 
continue distribution of fertilizer, lime- 
stone, seed and other commodities, and 
to arrange for the distribution of these 
commodities in connection with the grant- 
in-aid program, through bonafide farmer 
cooperatives and other established trade 
channels. 

9. That the budget for administrative 
expense be reduced proportionately to the 
reduction in the work resulting from the 
above and other changes in the program. 
(AFBF pointed out that previous re- 
trenchments ordered by Congress have 
been made almost entirely at the county 


and community levels without corre- 


sponding reductions at State and national 
levels, and that this was contrary to the 
intent of Congress. As a result, expense 
at the higher levels is now approximately 


one-half of that at the county and com- 
munity levels where the real work and 
functions of AAA are carried out). 

Reorganization of Farm Program 

The AFBF witnesses, on instructions 
from the Board of Directors, reaffirmed 
their recommendation for a reorganiza- 
tion of the farm program originally 
adopted at the 1940 Baltimore conven-, 
tion. This resolution called for elimi- 
nation of duplication and overlapping and 
for the coordinating and unification of 
AAA agencies in the hands of a five-man 
non-partisan board within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Crop Insurance 

That crop insurance be reinstated on 
wheat and cotton with provisions requir- 
ing greater economy and improvements 
to make this program actuarily sound 
within a three-year period. 

Food Distribution Administration © 

Expenditures of this agency are ex- 
cessive and should be reduced to a reason- 
able amount. 

Section 32 Funds 

We favor the use temporarily of Sec- 
tion 32 funds to help finance the school 
lunch program, but oppose legislation for 
the permanent diversion of these funds 
for this purpose. (Basic purpose of this 
30 per cent of custom receipts allocated 
to agriculture is to relieve agricultural 
surpluses) . 

Farm Wage Regulation 

That we oppose the appropriation for 
this purpose and recommend provisions 
be inserted prohibiting use of any gov- 
ernment funds to regulate farm wages. 

Tenant Loans and Rehabilitation 

We recommend that appropriations to 
the extent of justifiable need be provided 
for the fiscal year 1945 for the continu- 
ation of farm tenant loans and rural re- 
habilitation loans, pending the enact- 
ment of legislation reorganizing the en- 
tire farm credit structure, including both 
cooperative credit and direct government 
loans. 

We believe that provisions should be 
made to effect further savings in adminis- 
trative costs, eliminate unnecessary offices 
and personnel, and get rid of bureaucratic 
regimentation of clients. 

We recommend that the Committee in- 
sert in the appropriation the same limita- 
tions as last year to prevent the use of 
these funds for promoting collective 
farming, cooperative farming, land col- 
onies, cooperative loans, or purchase of 
stock in cooperative or membership in 
farm organizations. 
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REA Awards Received By 
3 Farm Bureau Families 


The first public presentation of na- 
tional rural electrification awards for in- 
creased wartime food production through 
the use of electri equipment was 
made during March to three Illinois 
farm families. 

Awards were presented at a ceremony 
in Carlinville in early March to William 
H. Moore, Jersey county; Adolph Monke, 
Macoupin county, and Arthur Grassel, 
Montgomery county, all Farm Bureau 
members. 


New Law Requires Coops 
To File Annual Reports 


Cooperatives associations will be _re- 
quired to file informational returns with 
the commissioner of internal revenue by 
May 15, 1944, according to C. C. Cha- 
pelle, tax consultant for the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Auditing Association. This is 
required by the new tax law. 

The May 15 deadline applies to co- 
operatives whose business year ends on 
Dec. 31. The returns for cooperatives 
whose business year ends on a date other 
than Dec. 31 are required to be filed 
on the 15th of the fifth. month follow- 
ing the close of the fiscal period. Co- 
operatives whose business year ended be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1943, will not have to file 
their first return until 1945. 


as 


ARM BUREAU members have the privilege of 
Fe merchandising their wool through their own 
The Illinois Wool Marketing 
Association is one of 21 state and regional members 
of the National Wool Marketing Corporation. The 
National handled over 60,000,000 pounds of wool 


organization. 


Forms for the preparation of these 
returns are not yet available, but asso- 
ciations. will no doubt be required to 
furnish the following information: 

1, Balance sheet at the close of the 
period. 

2. Income and expense accounts for 
the last fiscal period. 

3. A copy of their original letter of 
exemption. 

4. Amendments to the articles of in- 
corporation and to by-laws since the date 
of granting of the letter of exemption. 

The following information may be 
required : 

1. Statement as to the payment of 
patronage refunds if the association is a 
purchasing or marketing organization. 

2. Statement as to the necessity for 
the maintenance of reserves. 


Name IAA Delegation To 
Country Life Conference 


Three IAA board members and two 
staff members have been named to attend 
the American Country Life Conference 
to be held April 11-13 in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

From the IAA board will be Talmage 
Defrees, vice-president, and Albert Hayes, 
director from the 16th district. Staff 
members attending will be John C. Wat- 
son and L. H. Simerl of the research 
department. 


in 1943. 


Theme of the conference will be 
“Farm and Rural Life After the War.” 
Special attention will be paid to the fol- 
lowing problems: kind of farms after the 
war, living standards for rural people, 
educational standards for rural people, 
cooperative activities of farm people and 
world relationships that affect the Amer- 
ican farmer. 


Plans for the program have been for- 
mulated by a committee appointed by Dr. 
D. E. Lindstrom, U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. Members of the committee 
are Paul V. Maris, FSA, chairman; Car- 
roll Streeter, vice-president of the associ- 
ation, and associate editor of the Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wife, and Rev. 
Fr. George Nell, director of Co-op Par- 
ish Activities, Effingham. 


Assistant Adviser Resigns 

James C. Hoyt has resigned as as- 
sistant farm adviser in McDonough coun- 
ty. He had served as assistant farm ad- 
viser and organization director from 
June, 1938, to June, 1943, when he was 
employed as full-time assistant adviser. 


The American Dental Association re- 
ports that less than 10 out of every 
100. American children and less than 
2 out of every 100 American adults 
have normally healthy mouths. 


This makes it the largest single handler 
of wool in the United States and gives it the 
necessary bargaining power for higher prices. 

Make it possible for your organization to render 
still greater service. See your Farm Bureau and be 
a cooperator in 1944. 


Market wool cooperatively—help your own organization to help you to better farm living 


ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
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Varna Elevator Serves 
Community For 50 Years 


sary of the cooperative movement. 

It was just a century ago that 28 
flannel weavers got together in Roch- 
dale, England, and formed a coopera- 
tive society to better their lot in life. 
These were practical men who drafted 
a practical program. 

This year of 1944 also marks the 
50th anniversary of another coopera- 
tive venture — the Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Association of Varna in Mar- 
shall county. It has established a 
record of the longest continuous serv- 
ice of any cooperative grain elevator 
in Illinois. 

Thus as the founders of the Roch- 
dale society were pioneers in the de- 
velopment of the cooperative move- 
ment itself, the first Varna elevator 
board members were pioneers in the 
grain marketing movement in Illinois. 
The 50-year history of the elevator 
covers all of the ups and downs that 
farmers experienced during the period 
of trying to get a fair return for their 
products. 

On the first board of directors in 
1894 — the board then numbered nine 
— were William Koch, Sr., president; 
C. F. Wright, secretary, father of A. 
R. Wright, assistant treasurer of the 
IAA; George Ball, J. W. Whetzal, L. 
Beckwith, Fred Kaatz, John McCuskey, 
Jacob Lenz, and John Shields. None 
of the first directors is living, but 
William Koch II, now serving on the 
board, is a grandson of the late 
William Koch, Sr., the first president. 

When the Varna elevator first 
opened for business it had difficulty 
in getting bids from commission firms. 
It met and solved this problem and 
went on to solve others that were even 


Ts year marks the 100th anniver- 


more difficult. These pioneers learned 
the hard way. 

Probably one of the things that kept 
Varna elevator going all these years is 
that successive board members were 
always ready to adapt the organization 
to changing times. In the period of 
50 years there have been three changes 
made. In 1921, it was voted to change 
the name from Farmers Grain & Coal 
Company to the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Association. The charter was amended 
and the capital stock increased to 
$25,000. 

In 1931, action was taken to reor- 
ganize under the Capper-Volstead Act. 
In the fall of 1936, the by-laws were 
amended and it was voted to pay back 
to the patrons one-half cent per bushel 
on all grain sold through the elevator. 
Under the new setup, any patron who 
did not hold common stock at the time 
the patronage was declared received 
credit toward earning one share of 
common stock par value $10. After 
one share of stock was paid for the 
holder received his patronage refund 
in cash. . 

The determination to keep a coop- 
erative elevator in the community to 
serve the farmers was demonstrated in 


1935. On June 15 of that year the 
elevator at Varna burned to the 
ground. The next day the directors 


met and voted unanimously to carry 
on the business of the association. The 
board decided to continue to buy grain 
and ship it through a neighbor eleva- 
tor, and a new $11,400 elevator was 
built in time to handle the new crop 
of corn that fall. During the summer 
of 1935, the board held 17 special 
meetings and two regular sessions to 
plan their operations. Board members 


Some of these board members are sons 
and relatives of former directors of the 
Varna elevator. Left to right, first row, Fred 
Arndt, W. A. Schwanke, president: Carol 
O. Johnson, secretary, and Mauritz Strom- 
gren, manager. Back row, Jay Meyers, R. 
H. Petrich, vice-president, William Koch, 
and Willis Shanklin. 


have always evidenced their interest in 
managing the affairs of the cooperative 
by the outstanding records of attend- 
ance at regular sessions. In 1940 there 
was only one director absent from one 
meeting. 

One board director also pointed out 
that the Varna cooperative has suc- 
ceeded in its operations through ad- 
hering to the policies outlined by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
through its grain marketing depart- 
ment, and by observing what made 
other elevators succeed or fail. As a 
member of Illinois Grain Corporation, 
the Varna elevator marketed 65,000 
bushels through it for the 7 months 
period ending in January 1944. The 
cooperative spirit that has made the 
elevator a success is also reflected in the 
Varna community.. Not far from the 
elevator is one of the most modern 
high school buildings that is to be 


et 


Farmers’ Cooperative Association of Varna 
built this structure after fire destroyed its 
elevator in 1935. 


found in Illinois. Upon inquiry you 
will find that the people built this 
school with their own tax monies. 
When the village decided to install a 
water system, $4000 was raised at the 
first meeting. In the same progressive 
spirit all of the streets of the village 
have been asphalted. In the recent 
War Bond drive, the community went 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Country Plant Ownership 
Advocated by PMA Manager 


ROGRESSIVE cooperatives are giving 

considerable thought these days on 
how they can improve their marketing 
machinery so that members can have a 
more stable market when the war ends. 

At the annual meeting of the Pure 
Milk Association, which has a member- 
ship of 12,500 farmers in Illinois, In- 
diana and Wisconsin supplying milk to 
the Chicago milk shed, Arthur Lauter- 
bach, manager, recommended that the 
cooperative build up its reserves so that 
it could own country cooling plant facil- 
ities and have control of the country 
end of the milk business. 

Lauterbach also pointed out that the 
cooperative should have enough money 
put aside so that it could have spray 
powder units to handle the surplus milk, 
especially if there is a demand for whole 
powdered milk in the post-war period. 
Milk powder, he said, might become a 
real competitor with fluid milk unless the 
distribution cost on fluid milk is re- 
duced. 

“We don’t want to own plants just to 
have something to play with,” the PMA 
manager said, “but to handle our own 
surplus in the country.” He pointed out 
that the Kansasville roller plant saved 
$40,000 by running a short time last 
year and making milk powder out of the 
surplus. “And if we had handled all 
our surplus last summer we could have 
saved $700,000,” he added. 

Main: value of such facilities, Lauter- 
bach ‘said, is their worth as standby 
equipment. “When we can make more 
money by selling fluid milk in the Chi- 
cago milk shed, then we want to sell 
fluid milk, and that is what we are doing 
today.” 

PMA has already taken some steps in 
the direction of owning its marketing 
facilities. During the last year, the as- 
sociation operated six milk receiving 
plants, a small milk bottling plant in 
Chicago which supplies one-wagon dis- 
tributors, and the skim milk powder 
plant at Kansasville. 

As another means of providing market 
stability for producers in the post-war 
period, Lauterbach urged serious con- 
sideration of the surplus holding plan 
long advocated by the National Co-opera- 
tive Milk Producers Federation — a com- 
bination of the practical principles of the 
old McNary-Haugen bills and of the 
ever-normal granary theory of the AAA. 
_ “We must not be fooled into believ- 
ing that Europe will need food long after 
the war is over; we will face an over- 


supply of food, possibly within two years 
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after the war, and then prices will again 
decline unless there are rigid controls,” 
he said. 

“It is with deep regret,” he added, 
“that I see Number One Post-War Plan- 
ner Barney Baruch — whose post-war 
plans in World War I forgot about agri- 
culture — has again come out with a re- 
port which ignores the need for under- 
standing and planning for agriculture. 
This is discouraging to farmers.” 

Treasurer Walter Winn reported a new 
high in savings in the operations of PMA 
for 1943. Nearly $300,000 savings were 


Release of protein concentrates to per- 
mit farmers to mix dairy rations on their 
own farms; removal. of impediments to 
obtaining fertilizers; opposition to na- 
tionwide subsidies for consumers, and 
calling for public assistance for low in- 
come groups only upon basis of need; 
reduction of ration points for butter; op- 
position to efforts to destroy safeguards 
against fraud in marketing of butter sub- 
stitutes ; continuance of federal milk mar- 
keting orders to stabilize large fluid milk 
markets, : 

The following directors were unan- 
imously elected to serve on the asso- 
ciation board for the 1944-46 term: Lee 
Cartier, Whitewater, Wis., district 2; 
John Voelkering, Burlington, Wis., dis- 
trict 4; Walter Winn, Richmond, IIL, 
district 6; Harvey Norem, Newark, IIl., 
district 8; John P. Case, Naperville, Ill., 
district 10; W. M. Kimmelshue, Man- 


When Pure Milk Association members’ 
wives came to the annual meeting they 
brought cake and cookies for the Chicago 
USO and Service Men centers. Three 
service men sample the wares before load- 


‘made in plant operations, in sales of ex- 
cess milk, skim milk powder manufac- 
ture, and in central office administration. 
The result is a year-end figure of $972,- 
252 for the Association’s net worth, 
after patronage refunds of $181,921 for 
the years 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

Secretary Charles M. Cosgrove reported 
that Pure Milk members produced 1-, 
439,353,827 pounds of milk duing 1943, 
for which they received net returns, after 
association deductions for marketing fee 
and plant investment — of $44,359,888.- 
83, or an average of $3.082 per cwt. for 
milk containing 3.65% butterfat. This 
was an increase of $9,210,437.36 over 
returns for 1942. 

Two resolutions calling for specific ac- 
tion to increase membership services were 
approved by delegates at the business ses- 
sion: (1) study of group medical and 
hospitalization insurance; and (2) study 
of revised membership agreement and of 
revised by-laws to . simplify accounting 
procedure and to make possible accumula- 
tion of greater association reserves. 

Other resolutions called for: 


ing them for delivery to the centers. They 
are Pfc. Harry Tilbury, Pvt. Rudy E. Barton, 
and S 2/C Alvin H. Behrer. Cutting the 
cake is Mrs. Archie Crichton, Kane county 
PMA member, who originated the idea. 


teno, Ill., district 14; Fred Hiigli, Union 
Mills, Ind., district 16; Earl Whitaker, 
Elkhart, Ind., district 17; and W. E. 
Kline, Culver, Ind., district 18. 


Junior Market Lamb Show 
Set For June 16, Chicago 


Illinois and midwest farm boys and 
girls will exhibit market lambs, raised 
as 4-H and FFA projects, in the sixth 
annual Chicago Junior Market Lamb 
Show and Sale, Friday, June 16, at the 
Chicago Stock Yards. 

The competition will be open to any 
boy or girl who is a member of a 4-H 
club or enrolled in vocational agricul- 
tural work in the rural schools. 

Sixty cash pizes, totaling $250, are of- 
fered by the Union Stock & Transit Com- 
pany. 

Entry cards and prize lists may be se- 
cured by writing the Chicago Junior 
Market Lamb Show, Exchange Building, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Entries 
will be accepted up to June 12. 


She 


DRAFT FORMS — All farmers 


end farm laborers subject to the 
draft are being required to fill out a 
new agricultural deferment form 
and file it with the selective service 
board. The new form is AQ44, 
which replaces the old form 401B 
used last year to list agricultural 
production units per man on the 
farm. The new forms will be mailed 
to registrants as soon as they are 
available to the selective service 


boards. 
DRAFT MEETINGS — ten re- 


gional meetings of draft boards and 
USDA war boards to discuss agricul- 
tural deferments were held in Il- 
linois from March 21 through April 

The meetings were called by 
Col. Paul G. Armstrong, state direc- 
tor of Selective Service. 


FARM UNITS — A SO per cent in- 


crease in the unit value of soybeans 
and an 18 per cent decrease in the 
unit value of corn for selective serv- 
ice deferment purposes has been 
authorized by selective service offi- 
cials. The unit value on corn has 
been changed from .22 units per 
acre to .18 units per acre. The unit 
value on soybeans has_ been 
changed from .08 to .12 units per 
acre. 


SOYBEAN PRICES — in order 


to insure greater production of soy- 
beans, OPA has announced that the 
support price on the 1944 crop will 
be on the basis of $2.04 for No. 2 
beans with moisture content not ex- 
ceeding 14 per cent. This is a 10- 
cent increase over the previously 
announced support price. A ceiling 
price also has been set on 1943 
beans on the basis of $1.86 for No. 
2, 14 per cent moisture beans. The 
ceiling for the 1942 crop remains at 
$1.66 per bushel. Soybeans sold 
for seed for the 1944 crop, or for 
human consumption, or exported, 
are not covered by the new ceiling. 


SOYBEAN DECREASES — «.. 


cording to a March report of the 
USDA, in Illinois, the largest produc- 
ing soybean state, farmers’ 1944 
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plans indicate a decrease of 3 per 
cent from the soybean acreage 
planted last year. Iowa plans an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent over last 
year, Indiana | per cent, and Ohio 
4 per cent. Farmers in the North 
Central states, where about 78 per 
cent of the total soybean acreage is 
grown, expect to plant 11,391,000 
acres, an increase of less than | per 
cent over last year. 


MILK PRICES —w FA an- 


nounced March 21 that it has sus- 
pended portions of the federal milk 
marketing orders which would have 
decreased producer returns for Class 
I fluid milk in the Chicago milkshed 
during the spring and summer 
months. The portion of the Chicago 
order which WFA suspended called 
for a drop of 20 cents a hundred- 
weight during May and June. 


DAIRY SUBSIDIES =— Increase 


in subsidy rates in the “dairy feed 
payment program” has been an- 
nounced by the WFA to cover the 
months of March and April. The 
new rate for whole milk is 50 cents 
per 100 pounds, a boost of 15 cents, 
and 8 cents per pound of butterfat, 
a raise of 3 cents. 


FARM SLAUGHTERING 
WFA has extended indefinitely the 
period in which farmers can slaugh- 
ter hogs and deliver pork to others 
without a permit or license. Ration 
points still have to be collected. 
WFA's restrictions on farm slaughter 
of hogs and delivery of pork were 
first suspended for 3 months from 
Nov. 17, 1943 to Feb. 17, 1944. This 
period was then extended to March 
17. Amendment 12 to Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 75, places no 
termination date on the suspension. 


HOG SUPPORT PRICES — 


WFA announced March 18 that from 
April 15 to Oct. 1, the hog support 
price of $13.75 Chicago would ap- 
ply only to hogs weighing 200 to 
270 pounds. The price support is 
scheduled to drop to $12.50 on Oct. 
1, and will apply only to hogs 
weighing 200 to 240 pounds. 


FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


GASOLINE COUPONS —starting 


April 1, five-gallon “R’ coupons is- 
sued to farmers and other non-high- 
way users will not be valid for buy- 
ing gasoline at filling stations or oth- 
er retail establishments. This means 
that after April 1 only those who 
buy their gasoline at bulk plants or 
authorized stations, or who have 
gasoline delivered into storage 
tanks on their own premises will use 
the “R” coupons. Non-highway 
users who get their gasoline at other 
retail outlets will use the one-gallon 
“E” coupons. Users of “E” and 
“R” coupons will be required to en- 
dorse the coupons. The name and 
address need be written only once 
on each strip or block turned in as 
a unit. Coupons presented separate- 
ly have to be endorsed separately. 


A GAS COUPONS — the eight A- 
11 gasoline coupons which became 
valid March 22 will still be worth 
three gallons each, but the period 
they cover has been extended un- 
til June 21 instead of May 21, ac- 
cording to OPA. 


FARM TRANSPORTATION — 


Hauling of farm products and sup- 
plies this year will present critical 
problems, reports the WFA. Farm- 
ers are urged to keep their trucks, 
pickups, trailers and automobiles 
going by rigid maintenance of en- 
gines, transmissions and axle assem- 
blies. Rubber tires will be one of 
the tight spots, not only for hauling 
vehicles, but also for tractors and 
other farm equipment. Recapping 
of tires must be-employed extensive- 


ly, WFA says. 


NEW CAR ELIGIBILITY — 


OPA has issued three new rules on 
eligibility for new cars: (1) Raised 
from 40,000 to 60,000 miles the mini- 
mum milage an applicant's present 
car must have been driven before 
it can be considered unserviceable; 
(2) Made salesmen ineligible for 
new cars, and (3) Requested local 
boards to issue a purchase permit 
for a new car only to an applicant 
showing an immediate need for one. 
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SAVE MORE 
CHICKS 


Your baby chicks are worth 
saving today. You need them 
and so does Uncle Sam. Give 
them a good start with Blue 
Seal Chick Starter. They will 
get the much needed vitamins, 
minerals, and proteins, to as- 
sure good health, rapid growth, 
and economical feed cost. 


PRODUCE 
MORE EGGS 


To keep your hens busy on a 
“full time” basis, feed them 
Blue Seal Laying Mash. This 
is a rich egg-producing feed 
that should be kept before 
your birds at all times. Scratch 
grains should be fed at the 
rate of 10 to 12 Ibs. daily per 
100 birds. 


"% al O- 
“WNO1S eARM gurert 
Cwrcago serine! 


Grow them Sturdy 


Balanced feeding during the growing period is particularly urgent this year. 
Failure to provide good growing feed has a “slow down” effect usually resulting 
in under-developed, poorly feathered birds with low resistance to disease and 
worms. Blue Seal Grow Mash is formulated to build strong frames, rugged 
bodies, good health, and vigor. 

USE BLUE SEAL GROW MASH. 


Grow them Quickly 


Time is important too! We can translate time into pounds of meat and dozens 
of eggs by feeding Blue Seal Grow Mash. Start when chicks are six weeks old, 
changing from Chick Starter to Grow Mash gradually. Hand-feed scratch grains 
and maintain a good supply of grit and clean, fresh water. 


Grow them Economically 


Grow Mash cannot really be called an expense; it is actually an investment. 
Make an investment in plump, well finished cockerels and sturdy, healthy pullets 
that will be ready for egg production early and will be able to carry on at high 
levels throughout the season. Blue Seal Grow Mash will help you do this. To 
assure further economy, provide a good range where pullets can get ample green 
feed and sunshine. Another method—you can use Blue Seal 26% Poultry 
Balancer as a Growing Mash, fed either “cafeteria style” or by mixing 100 Ibs. 
of Balancer with 150 lbs. of ground yellow corn and 50 Ibs. of ground heavy oats. 
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KERNAN, LASALLE COUNTY, HAS 


COMMUNITY CLUB 


They Have Good Times and 
Accomplish a Lot of Good 


RURAL community club claiming to 
A be the oldest in Illinois will have 

to meet the challenge of the Com- 
munity Boosters of Kernan, La Salle 
county. The Community Boosters or- 
ganized in 1913, so that makes it just 
a little bit older than the La Salle County 
Farm Bureau, but don’t get the idea that 
it’s an old-timers club. The age range 
starts with the toddlers, who usually get 
restless during the buSiness session of the 
program, and goes beyond the “life be- 
gins at 40” mark. 


Refreshments are a major item on any 

Boosters’ program and here are members 

of the committee in this division for one 

evening: Mrs. Irvin Funk, Mrs. Howard 
Smith, and Mrs. John Feken. 
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In case you want to meet some of the 
prominent Farm Bureau leaders of La- 
Salle county, your best bet is to attend 
one of the Boosters’ regular meetings. 
You'll find E. E. Stevenson, who served 
as president of the La Salle County Farm 
Bureau for 21 years, and who is now 
president of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion, leading the songs. He was the first 
president of the Boosters and is still 
going strong. You'll find Mrs. Lucile 
Needham Stevenson, his daughter-in-law, 
in charge of the business meeting. She is 
a former president of the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation. 

Other notables to be found on the 
membership roster are G. R. Birtwell, 
treasurer of the La Salle County Farm 
Bureau; J. Ward Smith, charter Farm 
Bureau member and second president of 
the Boosters, and now a member of the 
state legislature; J. V. Stevenson, who 
served as president of the University of 
Illinois Dads Association; Elgy Birtwell, 
who for some years was president of the 
Ransom Farmers Elevator, one of the old- 
est cooperatives in the state, and many 
others. You'll find that most of the 
Boosters are either Farm ot Home Bu- 
reau members. 

How the Community Boosters hap- 
pened to organize in the little crossroads 
center of Kernan, six miles east of Strea- 


Entertainers for a typical Boosters’ meet- 

ing are Wayne Koetz, son of Mr. and Mrs. 

William Koetz, and at right, Margaret Birt- 

well, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Galan 
Birtwell. 


* 


tor, is a story in itself. The late Clifford 
Vogelsang, a country school teacher who 
became state senator, had a lot to do with 
it. He was teaching the Maple Grove 
school and put on a program for the 
folks of the community. There were 
spelling bees and other events that proved 
popular with young and old and as a 
result they asked for more such meet- 
ings. As time went on the meeting 
place was shifted to the Kernan town 
hall. The next step was the purchase of 
a piano. After acquiring a piano, the 
members thought they ought to have a 
place of their own to house the piano. 
An abandoned church was purchased and 
renovated and the Community Boosters 
had a home. This seemed like an im- 
portant chapter in the club’s history as 
it meant considerable planning and work 
to pay for their home, but the Boosters 
felt they were well established. 

Calamity visited the Boosters and their 
well-orgartized existence in 1931.‘ Fire 
destroyed the remodelled church and 
members were forced to return to the 
Kernan town hall for their meetings. 
However, within a few months, work 
was started on a new Community Boos- 
ters club building on the church site. 
Members contributed work and materials, 
and soon ‘a modern, fireproof, brick 
building was ready for occupancy. At 
the 30th anniversary in March, 1942, the 
last of the indebtedness on the building 
was cleared. 

In the new building there is a large 


(Continued on page 25) 
* 


Parents and grandparents with boys in 
the service group about the Kernan Com- 
munity Boosters’ service flag. Left to right 


- are Mrs. Will Chatham, Mrs. John Voigts. 


Mrs. J. V. Stevenson, Mrs. Irvin Funk, Mrs. 
and Mr. Elmer Brandes, and Mrs. and Mr. 
E. E. Stevenson. 
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Chicago Producers Fear Livestock Price 
Control Aids Processors, Hurts Farmers 


OBODY wants to deny a reasonable 
amount of profit to the processing in- 
dustry or to the retail industry. That's 
why agriculture did not oppose the Mc- 
Kellar amendment to the Price Control 
Act which, in brief, assured fair and 
equitable profit margins to the processors. 
But in actual practice, and under the 
direction of the OPA, the amendment has 
been taken to mean that even the most 
inefficient processor can buy livestock 
cheap enough to assure him a profit. 

This point was brought home to live- 
stock men attending the 22nd annual 
meeting of the Chicago Producers Com- 
mission Association by P. O. Wilson, 
secretary-manager of the National Live- 
stock Producers Association. 

“That is exactly the way it has been 
handled — selling your livestock cheap 
enough so that all processors will get a 
profit,” Wilson told his audience. 

Under such a setup, he continued, the 
only way that livestock producers can 
protect themselves is to see that the 
amendment is remedied when bills are 
drafted in the coming months to extend 
the life of the Price Control Act. 

Wilson further pointed out that the 
financial statements of the packers for 
the fiscal year ending Oct. 31 showed 
that they did well enough even though 
they had to pay tremendously increased 
taxes. 

“Tt is true,” he added, “that some of 
them indicated that they did not do so 
well on hogs or cattle, but I have only 
one comment to make on that. If they 
did not do so well on hogs and cattle, 
they sure had a good year on lambs, and 
poultry and dairy products!”’ 


Livestock producers talk over the year's 

business between sessions of the Chicago 

Producers’ annual meeting.. Center is 

William Stockley, LaSalle county, and 

right. L. J. Quasey. Commerce Counsel for 
the Producers. 
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Wilson also. gave the answer to the 
whole subsidy question — the same one 
that he gave to Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York in a recent conference. 

... “If you can prove to me,” he told 
the New York City mayor, ‘that the 
consumers of your city are not in a finan- 
cial position to pay their grocery bill, I 
believe American farmers will join with 
their leaders and go with you to Congress 
and ask for a subsidy or a dole for your 
people; but we want it labeled what it 
is, a subsidy to the consumer, not a sub- 
sidy to the American farmer! That 
ended our subsidy discussion.” 

Questions popped up at a rapid rate 
during the afternoon discussion period 
of the annual meeting. 

Here was a typical one put.to H. M. 
Conway, director of research for the 
National Live Stock Producers Associa- 
tion: “Do you think the price of hogs 
will be lower this fall like the govern- 
ment says it is going to be?” 

Conway answered, “It is impossible to 
make any definite forecast as to what 
action will be taken on the part of OPA. 
Frankly. speaking, I do not consider that 
the lower floor will be effective even if 
it goes in. It is only a matter of time 
until the price ceiling will dominate the 
hog market, and I expect that to be true 
even next fall and winter.” 

Another question, ‘“What can I afford 
to pay for 100-pound feeding pigs?” 

Prof. E. T.. Robbins’ answer to this 
was, “A dime, and I expect you could 
pay 12 cents.” 

P. O. Wilson reported that in the first 
week of March the hogs not moving on 
the market were feeder pigs, particularly 
the light ones weighing from 70 to 80 
pounds. The lighter ones were selling 
in the neighborhood of 8 cents, and on 
up to a dime. All of the marginal ter- 
ritory is very bad as far as feed is con- 
cerned, such as Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska, Wilson said. 

One of the problems of immediate 
concern to livestock producers and feed- 
ers of Illinois is truck transportation, L. 
J. Quasey, commerce counsel, National 
Live Stock Producers Association, de- 
clared. 

There is need, he said, for more in- 
tensive conservation of equipment dur- 
ing the coming months than at any time 
since Pearl Harbor, National tire quotas 
have been cut from 550,000 tires per 
month to 300,000 or less. There will be 
only about 81,000 new trucks available 
for civilian use in the whole country dur- 
ing 1944. The repair part situation is 


Henry Wieland, secretary-treasurer, left. 
Beloit, Wis., and Henry Parke. DeKalb 
county. president of the Chicago Pro- 
ducers, report another year of successful 
business in cooperative marketing. 
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generally somewhat better than it was, 
but inability to locate parts and delay 
in securing them is still quite frequent. 
ODT district offices are ready to offer as- 
sistance on locating parts. 

Quasey also cited the problem of keep- 
ing enough truckers to maintain trans- 
portation for livestock and other farm 
products and at the same time of meeting 
draft quotas. He said that livestock com- 
mittees, ODT livestock advisory commit- 
tees, the Farm Bureau, and the USDA 
war board in each ‘county can help in 
this matter by cooperating with draft 
boards in seeing that proper information 
is compiled on truckers. He pointed out 
that not infrequently truckers are reluc- 
tant to seek deferment, notwithstanding 
the fact that the community might be 
left without any adequate livestock truck 
service. 

R. C. Pollock, secretary-general man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, reported to producers on 
the work his organization has been do- 
ing for the armed services in the last 
three years in. how to cut and cook 
meat. He showed a map of 200 to 300 
Army camps where representatives of the 
Meat Board are working in the present 
fiscal year in cooperation with the Quar- 
termaster Corps. This year the work is 
also being carried to 180 air bases and 
a program has been launched to include 
naval bases at the request of Army and 
Navy officials. 

Annual reports of President H. H. 
Parke and Manager Dave L. Swanson 
showed that the Chicago Producers main- 
tained a good record in 1943 despite 
many regulations which had an upset- 
ting effect on the market. Although the 
Producers volume decreased from 22,294 
cars in 1942 to 21,401 in 1943, a de- 
cline of 893 cars, the Producers han- 
dled 1/7 of all livestock on sale at the 
Chicago market. 
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More than 300 members and farm leaders 
attended the 22nd annual meeting of the 
Producers in St. Louis, March 8. This pic- 


ORE than two decades of successful 

cooperative live stock marketing at 
National Stock Yards, Ill., were signal- 
ized by the St. Louis Producers in its 
22nd annual meeting March 8. More 
then 300 stockmen and farm leaders 
from 50 Illinois and Missouri counties 
were in attendance. 

In welcoming members of the asso- 
ciation, President Roy Burrus, Cass coun- 
ty, pointed out that the St. Louis Pro- 
ducers and its members were happy to 
contribute to the war effort in 1943 
through the production and marketing 
of more than 900,000 head of cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep valued at $37,- 
000,000. The Producers last year, he 
said, handled the equivalent of 17,473 
cars of stock, or the greatest volume in 
its history. 

“If there is one thing that we have 
learned in these trying months for the 
live stock producer,” Burrus said, “it is 
the need for still greater organization 
and maximum use of our resources. As 
producers we pledge continued support 
of the war effort; as a marketing agency 
we pledge efficient service and renewed 
vigor in our fight for ‘fair play’ for live 
stock growers and feeders. Your con- 
tinued support will help us obtain these 
objectives.” 

In his annual report, H. D. Wright, 
manager, pointed to the splendid produc- 
tion job performed by farmers and 
stockmen in 1943 who succeeded in turn- 
ing out an all-time high number of 
meat animals in the face of shortages of 
farm machinery and manpower. 


AB 
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ture was taken during the luncheon in the 
Gold Room of the Jefferson Hotel. During 
1943, the St. Louis Producers transacted 


“While the year will be remembered 
as one of record live stock production,” 
Wright said, “it was also marked by 
increasing discouragement because of 
frequent government orders, regulations, 
etc. that resulted in a great liquidation 
of herds and flocks, particularly during 
the latter part of the year. The peak of 
agricultural production is probably past, 
inasmuch as we have had seven succes- 
sive years of record crops which piled up 
feed and provided pasture for the na- 
tion’s largest live stock production. 

“Two great tasks face the country this 
year. The first is to devote to the win- 
ning of the war every effort and every re- 
source that can be employed. The sec- 
ond is to make all possible preparations 
to facilitate reconversion to peace time 
work which will come as war demands 
on industry decline.” 

P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of 
the National Live Stock Producers As- 
sociation, who addressed the meeting, 
warned that this spring and summer will 
find the country faced with the most 
serious meat shortage in its history. This 
situation, he said, is a culmination of ill- 
advised government price control regula- 
tions. The effect in the live stock field 
has gone so far now that only special ef- 
fort will assure adequate supplies of 
beef and pork next year. 

“For some time,” Wilson declared, 
“an apparent adequate supply of beef 
has been produced by liquidation and 
premature slaughter of cattle, but this 


PRODUCERS HAVE THEIR BIGGEST YEAR 


the largest volume of business in its 22 
years of cooperative marketing. Cars han- 
dled increased 1368 over 1942. 


year approximately 25 per cent to 30 

r cent fewer cattle were put in corn 
elt feedlots. Also about 45 per cent 
to 50 per cent of these reduced num- 
bers were put in only for a short turn 
and will be marketed by the end of this 
month. In areas outside the corn belt, 
comparatively few cattle are being fed 
this year. 

As to hogs, Wilson said the general 
live stock liquidation is most marked in 
this class. This industry was encouraged 
into over-production primarily at the ex- 
pense of cheap corn. Now it is being 
forced to a level of production that will 
be far short of producing the necessary 
pork requirements. 

Other speakers included Prof. J. O. 
Christianson of the University of Minne- 
sota, D. Howard Doane, of the Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis, and 
Lt. Col. Stanley DenHerder of Scott 
Field, Ill. 


Two Directors Named 


Roy Burrus was re-elected director 
from Illinois and Tom Douglass of Mc- 
Baine, was the director elected from 
Missouri to succeed J. Henry Brayton 
of Holliday. Remaining directors are: 
J. D. Fehsenfeld, Troy, Mo.; J. R. Ful- 
kerson, Jerseyville, Ill.; W. E. Williams, 
Garland City, Ark.; Arthur Weber, 
Sparta, Ill.; Theodore Anderson, Mon- 
treal, Mo. 

The board of directors named Burrus 
as president for another term. Theo- 
dore Anderson was named vice president 
and Fehsenfeld continues as_secretary- 
treasurer. 
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HE old-timers in the hog producing 

and feeding business are going to 
produce just about as much pork in 1944 
as they did in 1943. 

That’s the way C. H. Jackson, well- 
known Mercer county livestock man, sees 
the picture for the coming year. 

Jackson markets about 800 to 1000 
hogs a year and he expects to carry on 
his plans about the same way this year. 
However, he has cut down his cattle 
feeding operations. 

In mid-March Jackson had 102 heifers 
in his feed lot as compared with 500 “he 
would normally be feeding. He also has 
about 78 head of steers which he brought 
in during the last of February to clean 
up silage that won't be used up by the 
heifers. 

The 102 heifers are those left from 207 
he bought last October through the Chi- 
cago Producers at $11.25 per hundred- 
weight. They weighed around 700 
pounds when he got them, and he 
marketed 105 of them during the first 
of March for $14.25 at an average 
weight of 938 pounds. He doesn’t 
know how he will come out on this op- 
eration until he markets the remainder 
of the lot. 

Jackson pointed out the only reason 
he is in the cattle business this year is 
to use up the roughage on his acreage. 


Operations of C. H. Jackson's cattle feed- 
ing plant near Joy in Mercer county are 
reduced in 1944, but he is still making a 
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C. H. Jackson, prominent Mercer county 
livestock feeder, is keeping his pork pro- 
duction plans about the same as 1943 and 


He plans to get about 250 500-pound 
steers June 1 and will grass part of them. 

Before the present market situation de- 
veloped Jackson used to feed calves, but 
under current margins he has turned to 
yearlings. He is still buying a good 
grade of feeders, however, as he believes 
that they make the most economical 
gains. 

On his hog operations, Jackson hasn’t 
altered his plans much from other years. 
He had 22 sows farrowing from Jan. 
3 to 5 with 195 pigs, and 11 sows far- 
rowing during the first of March with 
104. There were 23 sows still to far- 
row in March and 95 sows are to far- 
row in June. 

Jackson figures on having most of his 
pigs ready for market in six to eight 
months. . Pigs farrowed last June went 
to market seven months later at average 
weights of 270 to 285 pounds. He usually 
has his pigs feeding in from three to 
four woke starting them in on hulled 
oats. He is using oats sparingly now, 
however, because they are too expensive 
a feed even for a pig starter. 


substantial contribution to the country’s 
meat supply. Loading up the feed bunks 
are Victor Eckert and Claude Duncan. 


reducing ‘his cattle operations this year. 
Here are some of his 95 sows that will 
farrow in June. 


At the present time Jackson is operat- 
ing about 600 acres in Mercer county, 
having started out with 160 acres before 
the first world war. Through his live- 
stock operations and the application of 
limestone and fertilizer he has built his 
corn yield up to more than 100 bushels 
per acre. Last year he had 180 acres in 
corn and 75 acres of Boone oats. Some 
of his land should go into oats this year, 
but with the demand for more corn, he 
probably will not increase his oats 
acreage this year. All of last year’s oats 
crop was sold for seed. His rotation is 
two years corn, one year oats, and one 
year clover. 

All of his land has been limed, even 
his pasture, and he has used 2-12-6 fer- 
tilizer on his corn. 

“I've found that it pays to put back 
into the land what you take out,” Jack- 
son says. 


Farm Labor Tightens 
With Spring Season 

Indications that the farm labor situa- 
tion is becoming tighter as the spring 
season draws near are found in the re- 
ports coming to the emergency farm 
labor office of the agricultural extension 
service of the U. of I. 

G. T. Swain, Kankakee county farm 
adviser, reported early in March that 
“the demand for farm help has taken a 
decided increase in the past week. The 
situation would be better if more farmers 
would obtain a house and order married 
men. We have now 11 openings for 
married men and 21 for single men, with 
just 3 married men available.” 

“Our supply of farm help seems to be 
exhausted and with orders for hired 
labor coming in daily, it appears our only 
available source of Bes will be the 
victory farm volunteer workers,” says D. 
M. Chalcraft, Boone county farm ad- 


viser. 
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Commission Takes Steps 
To Enforce Pension Act 


AST November the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission announced that it 
would take positive steps in enforcing 
those provisions of the Illinois Old Age 
Pension Act which make children re- 
sponsible for the support of their par- 
ents. In other words, the Commission 
took the foes that it would not con- 
tinue to furnish allowances to old per- 
sons whose children were able to care 
for them. 

The need for such a positive action 
by the Commission becomes evident in 
a comparison of Old Age Pension rolls 
in Illinois with those of other states. 
The Commission became responsible 
for the administration of this program 
last July. During that month, 146,563 
persons received old age pension allow- 
ances. During that same month only 
113,259 persons received such allow- 
ances in New York, where the chil- 
dren’s responsibility provision of the 
state law is enforced. 

In Pennsylvania, another state where 
children’s responsibility was required, 89,- 
786 persons received old age pension al- 
lowances last July. In Texas, on the 
other hand, where the law forbids in- 


quiries concerning children’s ability or 
willingness to assist parents, there were 
181,898 persons on the old age pension 
rolls. 

The Commission started this pro- 
gram the latter part of November on a 
test basis in six downstate counties and 
a district in Chicago. On the basis of 
its experiences ifi these areas, it intro- 
duced the program on a statewide basis 
on January 1, of this year. As the 
program involves the review of the 
needs of each recipient who has a child, 
it is not possible to state what its final 
results will be at this time. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of 
indications that it is having a substan- 
tial effect on the state’s Old Age Pension 
rolls. Of 2,553 cases on which reinvesti- 
gation is completed, allowances were 
discontinued for 1,205, or 47 per cent, 
because children were able to assume the 
full support of their parents. In addi- 
tion, among those who were continued on 
the rolls, increased contributions toward 
their support were received in many 
cases. 

In considering these figures, it 
must, however, be borne in mind that 
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Patrons who can estimate NOW their season’s requirements 
of inoculants for legume crops can save 25c on each $2.50 package 
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they represent the findings from the 
first cases covered in the review, which, 
generally speaking, were those in which 
there was most likelihood that the chil- 
dren were able to assume all or part of 
the cost of caring for their parents. 

On the other hand the Commission 
reports there is evidence to indicate that 
this proprem has made many people 
aware of their responsibilities toward 
their parents with the result that they 
are assuming this obligation in advance 
of any action of the Commission. Thus, 
the Old Age Pension rolls in Illinois 
decreased by 1,022 in December, the 
first time in the history of the program 
that there was a decrease of more than 
1,000 cases in a single month. Accord- 
ing to the Commission, during January 
the number of persons on these rolls 
decreased by 1,789, and in February by 
2,376. 

There has also been a complementary 
drop in the number of applications for 
Old Age Pension allowances since this 
program was announced. Last October, 
1,430 persons applied for these allow- 
ances. In November, the month in which 
the program was announced, the applica- 
tions totalled 1,064. By December, when 
the program was being operated on a 
test basis, the number of applications had 
decreased to 974. Applications during 
January totalled 980, and by February 
they had dropped to 793. 

The Commission states that their ex- 
perience indicates children are ready to 
accept this responsibility. With indi- 
vidual and family incomes at an all time 
peak there should be fewer applications 
and certainly in many cases children 
who previously were not financially able 
to take care of their parents are now in 
a position to do so. 

In a Commission study of 840 Old 
Age Pension cases cancelled because 
children of recipients were able to sup- 
port their parents, it was found that in 
sixty per cent of the cases children 
willingly assumed this responsibility. 

In twenty-six per cent of the cases 
cancelled, recipients failed to supply 
County Departments of Public Assist- 
ance with any information, indicating 
that they were not in need of help 
from the state. In only nine per cent 
of the cases cancelled did children re- 
fuse to accept their obligation for sup- 
port of their parents. 


Vote for Home Bureau 

At a dinner meeting Feb. 3, a group 
of 21 representative women of Bond 
county voted unanimously in favor of 
establishing a Home Bureau in their 
county. A request has been sent to the 
U. of I. home economics department 
for the services of Mrs. Madge Little, 
home adviser at large, to help organize 
a unit. 
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14.3% of all Hog Feed 
IS WASTED! 


The United States Department of Agriculture made a five 
year study on a typical hog farm and found that 14.3% of the 
total feed used was consumed by pigs that failed to reach 
market. 

A pig farrowed dead represents a loss of 140 pounds of 
feed consumed by the sow. A hog lost by disease or acci- 
dent at market time represents a cumulative loss of 970 
pounds of feed. 

Protect your pocketbook and your pigs against the most 
dreaded and costly hog disease, CHOLERA. Vaccinate at an 
early age with fresh, potent Farm Bureau serum and virus. 
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The smaller the shoat 
The cheaper the shot 


Commission Takes Steps eee 
To Enforce Pension Act 9°). 


czINOCULANTS _~ 


Patrons who can estimate NOW their season's requirements 
of inoculants for legume crops can save 25c on each $2.50 package 
(the 25-bushel soybean size). Proportionate savings can be made 
on 5-bushel sizes also. This pre-season 25c discount applies only 


to orders placed during the month of April. 


tionally known and reliable laboratories. These tests have demon 
| strated that Blue Seal contains adequate numbers of these nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria of the proper strains for desired results. 


| By our pre-season plan, your inoculant requirements are 
“tailor-made” to fit your crop needs with the least possible waste 


Vote for Home Bureau 


Vv 
Blue Seal “Grow Crop” Inoculants have been tested in na- 
| 
' 


and a consequent saving to you. See your dealer today.* 


BLUE SEAL INOCULANTS ernie eee cae x on 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. CHICAGO 
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cheaper the shot 


The United States Department of Agriculture made a five 
year study ona typicai hog farm and found that 14.3°° of the 
total feed used was consumed by pigs that failed to reach 
merket. 


A pig farrowed dead represents a loss of 140 pounds of 
feed consumed by the sow. A hog lost by disease or acci- 
dent at market time represents a cumulative loss of 970 
pounds of feed. 


Protect your pocketbook and your pigs against the most 
dreaded and costly hog disease, CHOLERA. Vaccinate at an 
early age with fresh, potent Farm Bureau serum and virus. 
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... AS FARMERS 


FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 


By O. D. Brissenden 


MW] JE has afforded me no greater 
satisfaction than the joy I have 
derived from the slow, steady, and sus- 
tained gain in prestige which agricul- 
ture has made as our farm organiza- 
tions have grown and developed’ 

“Yet, anyone who studies modern 
trends must be impressed with the fact 
that as the country grows, farmers are 
destined to become a smaller and 
smaller segment of the total popula- 
tion. 

“That must inevitably mean that the 
impact of the pressure of other organ- 
ized groups upon agriculture will be 
intensified. That pressure may not be 
by design, or out of hostility, but it 
will be there, nevertheless. Let. us 
never forget the lessons of history 
which show that the downfall of many 
a nation was begun when the rulers 


yielded to the demands of consumers: 


for cheap food. 

“Farmers can protect agriculture’s 
historic tradition of freedom and in- 
dependence, and they can bring about 
national farm policies that will pre- 
serve the Nation’s greatest source of 
wealth, the soil, for the welfare of 
future generations — they can do these 
things, I say, if they will join together 
to form organizations as strong, rela- 
tively, as the organization of other 
groups. There is no other way.” 
(Statement by, Edward A. O'Neal, 
AFBF president; in the pamphlet, “Will 
A Million Members Be Enough ?’”’) 


After 45 sessions, serving 65 counties, the 
series of M-M meetings neared its scheduled 
close March 31. 

However, counties where meetings had to 
be postponed, or in which they were not 
scheduled, may get some April or May dates. 
Contact Claar, Hornbeck or Moore. 


Results are beginning to be apparent as 
counties set out on the. programs adopted at 
M-M meetings. One outstanding fact is that 
county directors or organization committees 
have set challenging membership goals — 
higher than estimated in advance by IAA field- 
men in many instances. This indicates that 
farmers realize keenly that now is the time 
to build their organizations strong to meet 
the problems of war and post-war. 

Employees, both of Farm Bureaus and the 
subsidiaries, have had excellent attendance rec- 
ords and have shown by their discussions that 
they fully realize their opportunity and re- 
—_ in maintaining LAA membership 
above the 100,000 mark. 


Braving icy winds on one of the worst 
nights this winter, the workers of Kankakee 


= 


County Farm Bureau assembled 165 strong for 
an enthusiastic organization school. Member- 
ship reports from that county since that date 
indicate a most successful drive. Forty-nine new 
mémbers were reported during the week the 
meeting was held. 


Livingston County Farm Bureau held its 
new member meeting March 14 with 310 
in attendance. Lee Fillingham Seaman 1/C, 
who has been in the Navy for two years, was 
resent. He has continued to pay his mem- 

tship dues during that time, and expects 
to return to the farm as an enthusiastic Farm 
Bureau member at the close of the war. G. 
H. Iftner, director of grain marketing for 
the IAA, was the speaker at the meeting. 


Early reports from Richland County Farm 
Bureau's membership drive indicate 46 new 
members signed. 


Lt. Gene Stadel, right, former COD in 


Marshall-Putnam county, attended the 

organization conference at Farm and 

Home Week. At left is J. Clint Miller, 
Winnebago COD. 


Emmett Keim, St. Clair COD, completed 
his 105% dues income quota during the first 
week of February. St. Clair county can be 
proud of this attainment and the splendid 
increase in membership experienced in recent 
months. 


J. Walker Robbins, Champaign COD, re- 
ports that during the first 10 work days of 
March, 20 new members were signed and 
paid the full $15 in every case. Full dues 
were collected from 128 old members, and 
one-half dues from three others. 


Greene, Macoupin, Randolph, Clinton, 
Washington, Coles, Kane, White, Lawrence, 
and many other counties staged special mem- 
bership activity during March. 


Will County Farm Bureau membership has 
increased more than 250% during the past 
10 years, and now stands at more than 2000. 


Negotiations have been completed by 
the board of directors of the Rock Island 
County Farm Bureau to purchase a two- 
story, red brick building in Moline as a 
new home for the Farm Bureau and its 
affiliates. 


Board of the Ford County Farm Bu- 
reau also has bought a building four 
doors west of its present location in 
Melvin. 


By Frank Gougler 


THE COOPERATIVE LOCKER SERV- 
ICE OF MT. CARMEL has recently let the 
contract for the construction of a new 
locker building 55 x 60 feet, to be con- 
structed of glazed hollow tile. This build- 
ing will accommodate 726 lockers and pro- 
vide ample chill room space and a special 
room for lard rendering and curing and 
smoking of meat. The cost of the building 
will be approximately $15,000 and a like 
amount will be expended for equipment. 
On a locker basis this will be approximately 
$45 per locker when completed. 

KENDALL COUNTY COLD STORAGE 
LOCKER COMPANY has completed its 
expansion program and patrons now have 
the use of their lockers. This expansion 
program has provided for enlarging the 
plant at Yorkville, so that additional lock- 
ers could be installed, and provides for a 
larger chill room, as well as a larger and 
more complete room for rendering lard, cur- 
ing and smoking meat. 

Another unit of the association has been 
established at Oswego which provides for 
250 lockers. This small county of nine 
townships has two complete plants, one at 
Yorkville and one at Newark, with branch 
plants at Plattville, Plano and Oswego. 
Total number of lockers in all plants now 
exceeds 1200. 


RICHLAND AND COLES COUNTY 
FARM BUREAUS have under consideration 
the setting up of a locker plant in each 
county. If there is sufficient interest in 
Coles county, a plant will be located at 
Charleston. A committee of the Farm Bu- 
reau board has been named to make a sur- 
vey of membership interest in this project. 
Richland county's interest centers around 
Noble. Here, too, the Farm Bureau has 
named a committee to work with local lead- 


ers in carrying the project forward. 


STARK COUNTY operates three com- 
plete locker plants at Bradford, Wyoming 
and Toulon. Because of the great demand 
for lockers, the plants at Toulon and Wyo- 
ming have been enlarged and approval has 
been had from WPB for enlarging the Brad- 
ford plant. After expanding, each plant has 
over 600 lockers, making a total of more 
than 1800 for the county. All three plants 
are complete plants, including lard render- 
ing and curing and smoking. All plants are 
governed by a board of directors of nine 
members, all of whom are Farm Bureau 
members, and Miss Kathryn Craig is county 
manager and bookkeeper. The locker as- 
sociation has issued 2000 shares of “B” 
stock to the Stark County Farm Bureau. 


About 65 leaders from Illinois cooperative 
locker plants met in Chicago in March 
to discuss problems confronting locker 
boards and managers. The following major 
subjects were discussed: 

George E. Metzger, IAA field secretary, 
outlined relationship policies which had 
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been worked out by the IAA business serv- 
ice committee and which were approved by 
the board of directors of Illinois Coopera- 
tive Locker Service. All present were in 
accord with these policies. 

Price ceilings as applied to locker plant 
operations brought out considerable dis- 
cussion. Locker plants had locker rentals 
and service charges frozen as of March 
1942. The effective date for such ceiling 
prices went into effect on August 19, 1942. 
Most of our locker plants, because of 
higher costs of supplies and labor raised 
their charges before March 1942. Those 
that failed to do so now find it difficult to 
operate on a profitable basis and are inter- 
ested in the procedure for increasing service 
charges and locker rentals. 

Jay Simon of the Chicago OPA office and 
A. L. Frankel, district representative of the 
same office, addressed the meeting on the 
subject and outlined the procedure for secur- 
ing price adjustments as follows: 

1. Outline clearly and fully information 
showing for what services increased 
charges are desired and the amount of 
each increase. 

2. Support such request with income and 
expense statements, profit and loss 
statements and balance sheets for the 
years 1941, 1942, and 1943. 

3. Furnish information in regard to serv- 
ice charges and locker rentals made for 
like services by nearby competitors. 

4. Prepare all supporting evidence in du- 
plicate and outline fully by letter just 
what is desired. 

5. File application for adjustment with 
nearest district office.. The officers in 
charge and location of Illinois district 
offices are as follows: 

R. Biggert, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago; J. L. Hirschfield, Moline; A. 
W. Offill, Peoria; C. R. Davis, Spring- 
field. These offices will furnish in- 
structions as to method of procedure. 


fruits and 
vegetables 


By L. L. Colvis 


Annual meeting of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange and the Fruit Exchange 
Supply Company will be held April 18 in 
Carbondale. 


As of March 18, the prospects for a 
1944 fruit crop in the United States look 
favorable. This is the “on” year for ap- 
ples. Tree numbers have gone down to 
less than 80 million in the U.S. These, 
however, could produce from 40 to 50 mil- 
lion more bushels than the short 1943 crop. 


None of the principal peach producing 
sections of the country have been seriously 
hurt by low winter temperatures, and there 
is a possibility of a bumper peach crop. 
Early blooming, however, is increasing the 
danger of injury from spring frosts. Grow- 
ers feel that the crop at present is hanging 
in the balance and will be determined 
largely by temperatures from now on. 

The picture in Illinois is quite similar 
to that for the country as a whole. We 
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should have a much better crop of apples 
than in 1943 and with favorable weather al- 
most a full crop of peaches. It is true 
that peach buds have been killed in Pike, 
Calhoun, and Jersey county areas, but from 
Belleville and Centralia south in Illinois 
there has been no damage to date. Peach 
trees in the extreme southern Illinois are 
blooming now. This is somewhat earlier 
than normal. 


We are informed by the OPA that price 
ceilings are planned for all fruits and 
vegetables for 1944. At just what point 
this ceiling will be established and how it 
will work has not yet been determined. At 
present there is a tendency on the part of 
OPA to use a system whereby the price of 
peaches to consumers,will be at the same 
level regardless of the fection of the country. 
This is assuming, of course, that fruit will 


If there is a 
full crop this may not actually happen be- 
cause in that event the law of supply and 
demand will set the price probably «¢some- 
where below ceiling unless the ceiling price 
is established at too low a figure. 


actually sell at ceiling prices. 


The container situation continues to look 
extremely unfavorable, Very few growers 
have been able to lay in a supply of wood- 
en bushel baskets and in all probability 
there will not be enough made this year 


to pack a normal crop of fruit. Ceiling 
prices on baskets were raised effective 
March 13. The price is now $2.73 per doz- 


en to the manufacturer f.o.b. his plant on 
trucklots or carlots of three hoop tub bot- 
tom baskets with star crown covers. This 
will mean that growers will be paying 25 
cents or slightly more per basket by the 
time they get them to their farms. 


Timber Pools Active 


Considerable activity in marketing 
black walnut logs has been carried on 
during the last month by cooperative 
groups in various counties of the state 
to meet the need of material for gun- 
stocks. 

Champaign county is starting on its 
second pool after - winding up opera- 
tions on its first pool in which 47 58 
ers listed 1,097 trees for sale, measuring 
97,000 board feet. This amount of lum- 
ber will be enough for 30,000 gunstocks. 
The high bid on this was $7652. 

Under the arrangement used in the 
Champaign pool, all owners of walnut 
trees sign up to sell the standing trees, 
the buyer to send cutting crews, the 
county pool getting the cash for the en- 
tire pool before any cutting is done, the 
farmers getting their cash before logs 
are removed from their premises. The 
total expense of the pool is confined to 
mail and office work, as the extension 
foresters do not charge for their serv- 
ices to the pool. 


McLean County Farm Bureau is now 
working on a walnut pool, and Piatt 
County Farm Bureau has approved a 
similar project. In DeWitt county, farm- 
ers are signing up in a third pool. 

. Three farmers in the Peoria area have 
sold enough walnut logs to stock about 
3000 rifles, according to C. S. Walters, 
project forester for the eight-county 
Peoria area. No trees under 16 inches 
in diameter were cut, unless they were 
defective, Walters said, since the men 
are allowing the small sound trees to 
grow for future use. 

In the Randolph Farm Bureau Co-op, _ 
during the six weeks ending in February, ‘ 
18 members sold enough ash logs for. 
handle stock to make more than $3000 
for themselves. Of the 18 owners repre- 
sented in the sales, only four called in 
any outside labor. The largest volume 
of logs was produced by Ernest and 
Dwight Fulton of over 17,000 board 
feet. 


Ash logs, coming from some of the 60,000 
acres of timber lands in Randolph county, 
are moving to market as a project of the 
Randolph Farm Bureau Cooperative. At 


left is Guy W. Hawkins, co-op manager, 
and at right Farm Adviser E. C. Secor. 


(Sparta News Plain Dealer Photo.) 
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By G. H. Iftner 


H. D. Berger, manager for many years of 
the Farmers Grain Company at Bluffs, Scott 
county, died Feb. 26 at Our Savior’s Hospi- 
tal in Jacksonville. Cooperative grain mar- 
keting lost a faithful supporter for Mr. 
Berger believed in giving Illinois Grain 
Corporation all of his patronage. 
around Bluffs hope that the man who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Berger will honor him by keep- 
ing the cooperative links unbroken in the 
chain of grain marketing. 


Henry Birr, former manager of the Cissna 
Park Cooperative Grain & Coal Company, 
Iroquois county, recently assumed manager- 
ship of the Blackstone Farmers’ Grain Com- 
pany, Livingston county. 


Joseph A. Daniels, former chairman of 
Bond county AAA, will manage the Green- 
ville Equity Union Exchange, Bond county. 


The Godfrey Elevator Company, Madison 
county, is combing the area for a manager 
to relieve pinch-hitting H. B. Koeller, presi- 
dent, who is anxious to get back to his 
farm work. 


The Alhambra Grain and Feed Company, 
Madison county, will be the first farmers’ 
elevator in Illinois to operate a soybean 
processing plant. It has the priorities and 
the equipment is in order. Manager E. S. 
Apple has worked on the project for more 
than a year. 


Twenty-one Illinois Farmers’ Elevators 
celebrated their 25th anniversary during 1943 
at Alhambra, Atwood, Bentley, Boody, Elm- 
wood, Elwin, Foosland, Grand Ridge, Guth- 
rie, Hammond, LaPlace, Maquon, Nokomis, 
Patoka, Paxton, Pierson, Piper City, Ran- 
dolph, Seymour, Staley and Woodson. Not 
all of the above are truly cooperative or- 
ganizations. However, a majority of the 
stockholders are farmers. Sixteen other 
farmers’ companies organized during 1918 
are no longer in existence. These elevators 
were located at Aledo, Atwater, Bongard, 
Brockton, Dundee, Fidelity, Heyworth, 
Huntley, Kankakee, Metcalf, Midway, Rump- 
ler, Sharpsburg, Sciota, Thawville and Wel- 
don. 


The director of a southern farmers’ eleva- 
tor attended a district IAA marketing con- 
ference. He returned home and went into 
action. His elevator is changing from an 
old line type to'a true cooperative type of 
organization. In the future, the patrons will 
get their share of earnings on a patronage 
basis. 


Illinois Grain Corporation employees like 
to remember Dec. 31, 1943 as the day when 
farmers’ elevators in Iowa booked 150 cars 
with them. That set a record for Illinois 
elevators to shoot at. In what year will 
they tie or exceed Iowa’s record? An elec- 
tric clock to the person who guesses the 
month and the year. 
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Producers * 


Illinois grain producers can help celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of the 
cooperative movement (Rochdale Society in 
England) by patronizing their local farmers’ 
elevators. Farmers’ elevators can celebrate 
the centennial by voting to become true co- 
operatives and showing appreciation to pa- 
trons via the patronage refund route. 


“I would not mind my elevator becoming 
a true co-op if I did not have to keep those 
records,” a manager said recently. That is 
not the way Roy Phillips at Nokomis sees 
it. ‘Those records are worth keeping,” said 
Phillips, “and we can afford to hire a girl 
to keep them. See this ledger? — a com- 
plete record for every one of my patrons.” 
Phillips has managed the Nokomis Equity 
Elevator to an enviable position by giving 
unequalled service afld by creating oppor- 
tunities for service. 


Herbert A. Graham, honorably discharged 
from the Army, has been hired to work in the 
St. Louis office of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion. He was inducted 
into the Army June 7, 
1941, and served in the 
Army Engineer Corps. 
In March, 1942, he 
was in Belfast, North 
Ireland, and after serv- 
ice in the British Isles, 
landed at Oran, Nov. 8, 
1942 and saw service 
in some of the Tunisian 
campaign. He was 
hospitalized .and_ re- 
turned to the United 
States on account of 
disability and honorably discharged Oct. 3, 
1943. 


A patronage dividend of $19,600 was ap- 
proved at the 40th annual meeting of the 
Savoy Grain and Coal Company. This 
equals $1 an acre for the acreage repre- 
sented by the co-op membership. The co-op 
handled 626,805 bushels of grain for the 
year and merchandise business amounted to 
$98,196. L. G. Johnston was re-elected 
president and Edwin Smalley was re-elected 
to the board. Holdover directors are A. E. 
Burwash, Henry Grein, Walter Fisher, Clark 
Wise and F. W. Jordan. 


By Frank Gougler 


Director D. L. Garber of. PRODUCERS’ 
CREAMERY of MT. CARROLL reports that 
his board has decided on the size and kind 
of new creamery to construct. It will be a 
brick-tile, one story structure, 35 x 105 
feet. It will be built along the side of the 
present building and present operations will 
not be disrupted during construction. After 
the new plant is ready for operation, whole 
milk will be received and processed in it, 
while cream will continue to be received 
and processed in the old building. New 
equipment for the new building will con- 
sist of a boiler and stoker, a can washer, 
a plate cooler, receiving equipment, hold- 
ing trucks and a large roller dryer for dry- 


ing skimmilk. This dryer will have a capac- 
ity of 400 to 500 pounds of powdered skim- 
milk per hour. 


John Sterchi, president of PRODUCERS’ 
CREAMERY of OLNEY, reports that the 
stock selling campaign has practically been 
completed. Their expansion program con- 
templates the building of an addition to 
the plant 40 x 80 feet to provide additional 
storage space and serve as a garage for 
creamery-owned trucks. Manager Frank 
Mleynek states that additional space is 
needed in the milk department to handle 
the increased volume of milk. This will 
be provided through the enlargement of 
the present milk department by rearrang- 
ing partitions and converting excess office 
space to the milk department. New equip- 
ment to be added consists of a new air-tight 
cream separator of 7000 pounds per hour 
capacity, 150 H. P. boiler and stoker, heat 
reclaimer system, can washer, receiving room 
equipment, milk storage tanks, and a 400 
pound per hour roller dryer. This additional 
equipment will cost approximately $25,000. 


In February, Manager Robert Erickson put 
out his first issue of “Producers News,” a 
monthly publication which goes to patrons 
of the creamery. According to Manager 
Erickson the volume of butter manufactured 
at present well exceeds that of last year. 
Recently 11 new cream patrons and 25 new 
milk patrons have been secured. According 
to the ‘News’, one of the best investments 
the board has made recently has been the 
renting of a garage. The creamery operates 
a fleet of 12 trucks which are stored and 
serviced in the garage. A mechanic is ‘em- 
ployed on a full-time basis and works from 
noon until 11:00 p.m. In this manner, 
when trucks start out in the morning, they 
are in tip-top shape and by being stored in 
a heated garage through the winter, they 
are not subject to mistreatment experienced 
by trucks that have to remain out in the 
cold. 


, 


Old-timer “Doc”? Harland, who started as 
manager of the cooperative cream station 
in McDonough county years ago and has 
been a cream salesman for Producers’ Cream- 
ery of Mt. Sterling since it began opera- 
tions in 1936, has been confined to his home 
for two months due to an attack of pneu- 
monia. Other drivers are taking care of 
his routes during his illness. 


During January and February of this year, 
reports Manager Gourley, the PRODUCERS 
CREAMERY of CARLINVILLE handled 
more milk and cream than during the flush 
months of May and June last year. Be- 
cause of this increased volume, it has been 
necessary to purchase a new 300 gallon 
stainless steel pasteurizing vat, a stainless 
steel pre-heater and a* larger stoker for the 
boiler. During January, 24 new patrons 
were secured and 35% more patrons were 
served than during January of last year. 


PRODUCERS CREAMERY OF PEORIA 
is moving ahead with its plans for the 
building of a plant at Henry and at Havana. 
Stock is being sold to finance the project 
and sites are being considered. The Henry 
plant will serve Marshall-Putnam, Stark, Bu- 
reau, Woodford counties. La Salle may 
be included, depending on the action taken 
by producers of that area. The Havana 
plant will serve Mason, Menard, Cass, Ful- 
ton and Tazewell counties. Both plants 
will afford diversified outlets for producers’ 
output as they will be equipped with roller 
dryers for the making of skim milk powder. 
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The zero hour for Invasion could, in all likelihood, be the 
same zero hour for getting the crops in the ground this 
Spring...these crops which will feed our victorious 
armies in 1944-45. 

At the zero hour, our men, munitions, and supplies must 
be at the right place—at the right time—in the right 
amount. On the farm it’s the same story with gasoline, 
tractor fuels, motor oils, and greases. 


HEN the weather man gives the signal, 158,000 tractors will rush into 

farm fields in Illinois, and in.so doing, will consume 3,160,000 gallons 

of fuels daily. One big bombing raid over Berlin will consume about 
the same amount. Surely our demands for petroleum this Spring will be terrific. 
Military needs come first; Agriculture's requirements are second; and civilian 
needs come last. We are told there will not be enough to go around. 

It is, therefore, our suggestion that you keep your farm fuel storage 
filled at all times on the regular route call of your serviceman so that you can 


keep an adequate supply on hand during your farm work season. 
Specify “Magic Aladdin” or “Kleer Motor” gasoline or “T-40” tractor 


fuel, whichever your needs require. Each is “tops” in its particular field. 


Ask your BLUE SEAL SERVICEMAN or any of the 
66 County Service Companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
APRIL, 1944 


MOTOR OIL 


Be sure you have enough on hand to carry you 
through the season. “Blue Seal,” ‘Moster,” and 
“Penn Bond” are today the same top quality 
lubricants that tractor farmers have preferred for 


yeors. 


BLUE SEAL GREASES 


Check* your supply of greases. Your 
serviceman has the correct types of grease for 
all farm equipment requirements. 


BLUE SEAL ANTI-RUST 

We suggest that you become acquainted 
with the advantages of using Blue Seal Anti-Rust 
after each field operation this Spring. Blue Seal 
servicemen can now supply you with this new pro- 
duct which will assist in keeping your equipment 


rust-free and ready for use. 


Food Program Stresses 
Home Canning For 1944 


ECAUSE the OPA has credited Vic- 
tory gardeners and home canners 
for the sharp point reductions in March 
on three of the most popular canned 
vegetables, more emphasis is placed 
now on plans for home food preserva- 
tion this summer. 

Homemakers who follow recommen- 
dations given recently at the National 
Home Food Preservation Conference 
will find help in canning better quality 
products, reducing food spoilage and 
preventing accidents. 

Homemakers are warned against oven 
canning because of danger from ex- 
plosions and danger of underprocessing 
due to the slow rate of heat transfer 
from air and uneven heat distribution 
in the oven. 

The steam pressure canner correctly 
used is recommended for processing of 
all low-acid vegetables and for such 
products as meat, poultry and fish. 

The boiling water bath method, in 
which jars are completely covered with 
boiling water throughout the processing 
time, is recommended for home can- 
ning of tomatoes, tomato juice, rhu- 
barb, fruits and fruit juices. It is not 
recommended for vegetables, other than 
tomatoes, nor for meat, fish and poultry 
products because of the danger of 
spoilage and possible food poisoning. 

The open kettle method, in which 
the food is completely cooked in an 
ordinary kettle and then packed into 
hot sterilized jars and sealed imme- 
diately, is not recommended for toma- 


Here are the 1944 officers of the Illinois 
Home Advisers’ association. Front row. 
left to right, Miss Marian Sympson, Taze- 
well county, president: Miss Elizabeth 
French, Bureau, secretary. Back row, left 
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toes, fruits, nonacid vegetables, meat, 
poultry and fish. This method is gen- 
erally satisfactory for jams, jellies and 
preserves. It is disapproved for fruits 
and vegetables because of the danger 
of contamination before the jar is 
sealed. It is disapproved for low-acid 
products because the heat treatment is 
insufficient to guard aginst spoilage 
and possible food poisoning. 

Canning is but one of several satis- 
factory methods of food preservation, 
and should be undertaken only where 
proper equipment for recommended 
canning methods is available. Other- 
wise, reliance should be placed entirely 
on other methods of preservation, in- 
cluding storing, freezing, dehydration, 
brining or pickling. These methods, 
too, must be properly carried out in 
order to be effective and safe. 

Here are the present indications for 
home canning supplies for 1944. 

Glass jars and closures — all the types 
of home canning jars and closures avail- 
able on the retail market last summer 
will again be manufactured for 1944 can- 
ning. In addition permission to make 
the standard size Mason size zinc lid 
with porcelain lining has been granted. 

Rubber rings — in 1944 they will be 
made of reclaimed rubber and synthetics. 
No crude rubber will be available for 
this purpose this year. The wartime 
rings require somewhat different han- 
dling from those available in pre-war 
years, and manufacturer's directions 
should be followed carefully. 


to right, Miss Mildred McBride, Vermilion, 
treasurer: Mrs. Helen Volk, Lee, first vice- 
president: Miss Mary Strubinger, Madison, 
second vice-president. 

(U. of I. Photo.) 


Mrs. Scott Hardy, Macon county, reup- 

holsters a 100-year old chair which she 

brought to a recent leader training school 

in the Macon County Farm Bureau build- 

ing. This chair is the fifth piece of the 
suite which she has reupholstered. 

(U. of I. Photo.) 


Women Learn How to Make 


New Furniture From Old 


Reupholstery is taught step-by-step 
in the leader training schools conducted 
in various sections of the state by Miss 
Dorothy J. Iwig, specialist in home fur- 
nishings, University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. The reupholstering is 
only one of many projects in the home 
furnishing program. This program is 
being carried on this year in more than 
60 Illinois counties. 

Women who attend the training 
schools assist later with similar work 
in their local communities. ©, ; 

A combination of discussion, demon- 
stration and workshop methods ‘is used 
in the reupholstering school. . Leaders 
are asked to bring furniture for reup- 
holstering and the tools needed for the 
job. Materials such as webbing, pad- 
ding and twine are estimated in advance 
and the order placed with the home ad- 
viser. Each leader pays for<the. mate- 
rial used. An effort is made* to have 
several types of furniture brought to 
the schools so that varied problems will 
be brought to the attention of the lead- 
ers. 

Usually every piece of furniture is 
completed by the end of the class with 
the exception of the upholstery fabric 
covering which can easily be put on at 
home. 


New Home Adviser 


Miss Evelyn White of Monmouth, a 
former Warren county 4-H member and 
a graduate of Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute in home economics, is the new 
home adviser in Jo Daviess county. She 
succeeds Miss Erlene Barron who re- 
signed because of ill health. 
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Fifty Years of Service 


(Continued from page 8) 


over its quota. The elevator cooper- 
ated in all these community projects 
with work, donations and loans. 

Right now the Varna elevator board 
is thinking about the future of its co- 
operative. Some of the members are 
talking about ways and means of get- 
ting more young people interested in 
the business. Some members are also 
talking about having terminal facilities 
on the river. They would like to see 
other cooperative elevators in the area 
work with them on the grain market- 
ing problems that may arise in the 
future. 

In 1943, the Varna elevator mar- 
keted 339,804 bushels of grain for 
$362,588.49, and did more than $18,- 
000 worth of business in merchandise 
and coal. Net operating income for 
the year was $8,435.08. A one-cent 
per bushel patronage refund was de- 
clared on 1943 business as has been the 
practice since 1938. 


Community Club 
(Continued from page 12) 


auditorium with regular theater seats and 
a stage that is fully equipped to accomo- 
date any play or dramatic presentation. 
The basement serves as a large recre- 
ation room with facilities for the prepara- 
tion of refreshments, which always climax 
an eventful social program. 

Perhaps one of the major reasons that 
the club has progressed is because it has 
maintained a well-balanced program, 
meeting both the educational and recre- 
ational needs of the people. 

Overall the program of the Boosters 
is devoted to alt progressive movements 
for the good of community life. The 
building serves as a natural community 
center with many of the rural schools 
holding their programs in the large 
auditorium. The Boosters sponsor 4-H 
clubs, hold harvest festivals, promote 
church affairs and encourage activities in 
the interests of the war effort. A Red 
Cross unit meets once a week and mem- 
bers contribute liberally of their time, 
effort, and money+to USO, bond and 
scrap drives. A service flag occupying a 
prominent place on the auditorium stage, 
shows 50 boys and girls from the com- 
munity in the services of their country. 
A World War I servicé flag has 17 stars. 
Much of the neighborly discussion con- 
sists of the exchange of news about sons 
and daughters who are serving on the 
fighting fronts. 

Here in the Kernan community, sub- 
stantial citizens are keeping alive the best 
of American traditions for future gen- 
erations. 
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REYNOLDS COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 5) 


This is the former sale barn bought for 
$700 and used as a farm shop and voca- 


tional agriculture classroom. The shop is 
located only four blocks from school. 


Buses line up in front of the Reynolds 
school as classes are dismissed. Part of 
the new building can be seen at the left. 


grew up in Mercer county. He studied 
at Knox College and the state Univer- 


The old building which the high school 
shared with the grade school hides the 
front of the new building. 


sity of Iowa and has done considerable 
graduate work. 


By John R. Spencer 


If all farmers in Illinois who want rock 
phosphate could get it this year, the tonnage 
would set a new high record. The produc- 
tion of both rock phosphate and superphos- 
phate will be larger this year with demand 
still far in the lead. 


During February, many of the northern 
Illinois quarries were not in operation due 
to necessary repair work and others for in- 
stallation of additional crushing equipment 
to increase agricultural limestone output. 


At the annual meeting of the Midwest 
Limestone Institute all of the quarry opera- 
tors attending were concerned about (1) the 
increasing labor shortage, (2) the mounting 
demand for agricultural limestone, and (3) 
how they could obtain maximum production 
at each of their plants. 


“During World War I, the emphasis was 
on the production of cereals. Today in 
World War Il, the emphasis is on meats, 
dairy products, eggs, fats and oil. . . To 
meet the present emergency, farmers should 
make every effort to provide their soils with 
all the plant food that present limited sup- 
plies will permit.” Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee. 


The new quarry set-up at Cordova in Rock 
Island county is now in operation and has 
been producing agricultural limestone since 
early in March. 


“The year 1943 (when all figures are as- 
sembled) will probably show the greatest 
production of food, feed and fibre in the 
history of the State.” J. B. Andrews, U. of 
I. College of Agriculture. 
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What Do You Think? 


ONCLUSIVE proof that farmers must be fully organ- 

ized if they are to have equal representation with 

industry and labor is to be found in the report on post- 
war adjustment policies filed by Bernard Baruch, New 
York banker, with War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes. 

As far as farmers are concerned, the most startling 
fact about Baruch’s report is that agriculture is given no 
consideration in the government's first official survey of 
post-war policies for America. 

The Baruch report is quite comprehensive in dealing 
with industry. It recommends fulfillment of all govern- 
ment contracts for war materials, payment for all goods, 
allocation of all materials on hands, and financing for re- 
conversion to peace-time production. 

Labor is given. similar consideration in the report. 
Recommendation of plans for providing jobs for workers 
is contained in the survey. 

These plans are laudable as every thinking citizen 
realizes that full employment and prosperous industry are 
necessary to post-war re-adjustment if a repetition of the 
aftermath of the first world war is to be averted. 

But what are the post-war plans for agriculture? Are 
farmers going to have to sit back and see farm commodity 
prices plunge to bankruptcy levels as they did after the 
first world war? Farmers can well remember those years 
after 1918. While they suffered staggering losses, war 
industries had their contracts protected and labor shared 
in the benefits. 

Farmers, although better organized at the outbreak 
of the second world war than in the ’20’s, still found 
themselves in a secondary position as compared with in- 
dustry and labor. When America entered the second 
world war, industry secured cost-plus contracts and organ- 
ized labor was given maintenance of membership guar- 
antees. 

On the other hand, farmers were shoved around be- 
tween the OPA and the government food agencies. Rules 
were changed in the middle of the game. Some even 
called farmers war profiteers because they squght to estab- 
lish parity prices for their commodities. While ceilings 
were withheld from soaring wages, price levels on farm 
commodities in some instances were established at below 
parity. While consumer income was at an all time high 
the farmer was told he could not have parity in the market 
place because it would lead to inflation. At the same time 
a program of consumer subsidies was inaugurated by the 
government to reduce the price of food at the retail count- 
er. The farmer could well see what such a policy would 
mean in a post-war period. If producers of agricultural 
commodities could not receive parity when consumer in- 
come was at an all-time high, what chance would he have 
to receive a fair price when payrolls declined. 

Manufacturers of war materials received considera- 
tion for their essential workers through draft deferments, 
but agriculture was not considered an essential industry un- 
til many skilled workers had left the farm for war fac- 
tories and the armed forces. With less labor available, 
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EDITOR PACE 


farmers were further told that they would have to get along 
with less new farm equipment and repair parts. 

Some of these inequities have been altered, but ac- 
tion was taken only after organized agriculture had made 
a concerted attack to secure their correction. 

That’s the record to date. Possibly in consideration 
of these facts, farmers should not be surprised at the fail- 
ure of the Baruch report to consider agriculture in any post- 
war plans. Some might say that the government support 
programs for various agricultural products, which are sup- 
posed to continue for a certain period after the war is 
ended, are sufficient guarantee for the farmers. However, 
there is this undeniable fact — any overall post-war plan 
that ignores as an important segment of our economy as 
agriculture, is doomed to failure. Industry and labor can- 
not prosper and our whole economy cannot be stable if 
agriculture is forced to beg for crumbs at the post-war con- 
ference table. 

There is only one way that agriculture can maintain 
its self-respect. Agriculture must become fully organized 
so that it can have an equal voice with industry and labor. 
Attainment of this objective is even more vital to the future 
welfare of America than it is to the farmer as an indi- 
vidual. 


Fruits of Cooperation 


OUR Farm Bureau membership entitles you to par- 
ticipate in the many valuable business services pro- 
vided through the cooperative Farm Bureau subsid- 

iaries. Quality products — better service — and substan- 


tial savings are the direct, tangible fruits of cooperation ~ 


which are being realized by thousands of Farm Bureau 
members throughout Illinois. 

These business services have been set up to meet the 
needs of Illinois farmers. Farm Bureau members built 
them — Farm Bureau members own, control and operate 
them. They all have one common aim and that is to 
provide Farm Bureau members quality products at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Your county service company has a complete line of 
farm supplies including petroleum products, paints, feeds 
and other items. Your general and special insurance 
agents have a complete insurance program of life, casualty 
and property insurance to offer you. Hog cholera serum 
and virus and other biologics are available at the Farm 
Bureau office. 

Volume purchasing — efficient management — and 
loyal Farm Bureau membership support have combined to 
build strong, substantial state and county cooperatives ca- 
pable of serving the needs of the farm people of Illinois. 
Profits of these business services are returned to the Farm 
Bureau members of Illinois in proportion to their patron- 
age. 

You may secure further information about these serv- 
ices and the savings they will bring you from your county 
Farm Bureau office — you will find that it pays to be a 
Farm Bureau member. 
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We , es | Member: 
7 ONLY YOU CAN HAVE THIS 
“\ LOW COST PROTECTION! 


S PONSORED and controlled by and for the Farm 
Bureau members in Illinois, Farmers Mutual Re- 
insurance Company is truly mutual, providing par- 
ticipating and non-assessable policies with state- 
wide distribution of risks. 


108 MILLIONS of fire insurance 
throughout the 102 counties of Illinois 
signifies the faith of the members in 
this cooperative company. 


xk k* 


109 MILLIONS of windstorm insur- 
ance and 18 millions of extended in- 
surance coverage are other milestones 
in the development of this strong 
financial structure which provides par- 
ticipating and non-assessable policies. 


x ** 


16 THOUSAND Farm Bureau mem- 
bers purchased 50 millions of hail in- 
surance on growing crops during 1943. , 
On March 15, 1944 over 363 thousand 
dollars was returned to these 16 thou- 
sand Farm Bureau members as a result 
of the participating feature of this 
company’s policies. 
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FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Close to the good earth, he handles it well, with 
faith that hard work and the aid of a good growing 
season will produce an abundant crop to sustain his 
nation at war. 

® The row ahead is straight and well marked. He 
can see the end, and at the same time view the 
heights and depressions on the way. He is con- 
fident of his ability to keep the rows straight, and 
gives his effort, time and attention to that end. They 
will serve as evidence of a job well done when 


viewed through the eyes of his neighbor. 
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But he thinks of a bigger job, a job of winning 
the war, of winning the peace, of establishing the 
kind of a post-war social and economic order to 
which he wants his son to return and in which he 
will live, and of avoiding a post-war depression. In 
this job the way is not so well marked, and the end 
is not in sight. But, again, he believes that the way 
can be found with the cooperation, the best thought 
and the hard work of he and his neighbors, and in 
that belief he has joined hands with 100,000 and 


more in the Farm Bureau movement in Illinois. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


and 97 County Farm Bureaus 


THE ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


and 97F County Farm Bureaus 
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1 General Liability Protection — The policy provides 

protection against claims of persons not employed 
by the insured who sustain injury by reason of the in- 
sured’s negligence. It covers all farming operations, in- 
cluding the use of farm tractors, personal activities of the 
insured, and liability for injuries sustained around the 
home of the insured. Limits are $5000 for one person — 
$10,000 for one accident. Property damage limits, $2000. 
Higher limits if desired. (A typical farm accident cov- 
ered by this policy is an animal getting out on the high- 
way and injuring some person, or damaging a motor 
vehicle.) 


NO WONDER FARMERS BUY IT— 


Loch at the protection they get! 


600 FARM BUREAU 

MEMBERS BOUGHT 

LIABILITY POLICIES 
LAST MONTH! 


2 Farm Employers Liability Protection — The policy 

™ provides protection up to $5000 for claims made 
against the insured by injured farm laborers, including, 
domestic servants. It provides up to $10,000 where more 
than one is injured in the same accident. (Higher limits 


if desired.) 
3 Medical Expense Payment — If an employe is in- 
__ jured, the policy pays for reasonable and necessary 
medical, hospital, dental, surgical, ambulance, registered 
nurse service and medical supplies — up to $250 for one 
accident, and up to $500 in case of death of the employe. 
This coverage is also available to certain members of the 
family, for a small extra charge. 


See your local Farm Bureau insurance agent for further details. 
This policy is for FARM BUREAU MEMBERS ONLY 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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The [Illinois Agricultural Association Record 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
organized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and education interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 
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Report Findings of IAA Studies 
On Soybean and Fertilizer Plants 


EPORTS of studies on soybean 

processing plants, fertilizer mixing 

plants, and livestock marketing fea- 
tured the annual spring meeting of 
Illinois Farm Bureau leaders April 7 at 
Springfield. 

Because of the inability of farmers to 
get soybean meal in adequate quantities, 
county Farm Bureaus have been seeking 
assistance from the IAA in gathering in- 
formation on the possibilities of setting 
up local soybean processing plants, 
George E. Metzger, IAA field secretary, 
said in making a report on studies con- 
ducted by an IAA committee on this 
subject. 

Problems to be faced in entering the 
soybean processing field were cited in 
the report as follows: 

The marketing of oil is a major prob- 
lem. If several plants are erected, it is 
possible that the quality of oil coming 
from the respective plants will not be 
uniform in quality. It is also possible 
that the quality produced by any one 
plant would not be sufficient to enable 
it to market the oil efficiently after the 
war, when foreign oils will most likely 
come into competition with locally pro- 
duced oils. 

It is therefore recommended, in the 
event local processing units are built, 
that a statewide overhead corporation be 
set up, financed in part by local proc- 
essing companies, which would be re- 
sponsible for the sale of oil, possibly 
the refining of oil, and to provide an 
outlet for any excess meal that might be 
manufactured by local plants. These 
local and state cooperatives would be 
set up on a patronage basis, with divi- 
dends eventually flowing back to the 
grower of beans and the user of meal. 

Study also reveals that the solvent 
type of sorer’ unit appears to be the 
most efficient. The small unit solvent 
plant is still in the experimental stage 
and it is quite certain that few, if any, 
priorities will be granted for the build- 


ing of such units until they have been 
perfected to the point where they may be 
considered outside of the experimental 
stage. 

Other recommendations of the report 
were that such plants should be owned 
locally and financed by the sale of stock 
widely distributed among farmers and 
that in most cases they be operated under 
a separate corporation. It was also recom- 
mended that such corporations should 
be tied in with the usual controls, in- 
cluding “B” stock, etc., and that plants 
be located where there is sufficient bean 
acreage to justify soybean processing 
units and sufficient livestock to utilize a 
large per cent of the bean meal produced. 

Entering the processing field should 
only be done after a careful study and 
surveys of local conditions, the. report 
stated, so that the County Farm Bureaus, 
which might promote the project, 
would have full information concern- 
ing the possibilities of success in this 
venture. 

The report presented to the leaders on 
the fertilizer situation indicated that 
rather substantial savings might be made 
with mixing plants properly located and 
connected with an economical and de- 
pendable distribution service. 

Studies which have already been made 
by the IAA indicate that a fertilizer 
mixing plant should be located near a, 
reliable source of superphosphate. There 
are two areas in the state which seem to 
be proper places for fertilizer plants. | 
In these two areas, the freight rate struc- 
ture is favorable, and water transporta- 
tion is available, truck lines and livestock 
trucks going from these areas to the coun- 
try are available. Through the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company, a splendid dis- 
tribution outlet is available. Fertilizer 
should be distributed by truck as nearly 
direct from the fertilizer plant to the 
farm as is possible. 

The cost of a fertilizer mixing plant 
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1 General Liability Protection The policy provides 
protection against claims of persons not employed 
by the insured who sustain injury by reason of the 1n- 
sured’s neghgence It covers all farming operations, in 
cluding the use of farm tractors, personal activities of the 
insured. and liability for injuries sustained around the 
home of the insured. Limits are $5000 for one person 
$10,000 for one accident. Property damage limits. $2000 
Higher limits if desired (A typical farm accident cox 
ered by this policy 1s an animal getaing out on the high 


wav and injuring some person, of damaging a motor 


ehicle.) 


NO WONDER FARMERS BUY IT— 
Look at the protection they gel! 


600 FARM BUREAU 

MEMBERS BOUGHT 

LIABILITY POLICIES 
LAST MONTH! 


Farm Employers Liability Protection — The policy 
POlIcy 


provides protection up to $5000 for claims made 
against the insured by injured farm laborers, including 
domestic servants. It provides up to $10,000 where more 
than one is injured in the same accident. (Higher limits 
if desired.) 


3 Medical Expense Payment If an employe is in- 

jured, the policy pays for reasonable and necessary 
medical, hospital, dental, surgical, ambulance, registered 
nurse service and medical supplies up to $250 for one 
accident, and up to $500 in case of death of the employe. 
This coverage is also available to certain members of the 
family, for a small extra charge 


See your local Farm Bureau insurance agent for further details. 
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will vary from $7 to $10 per ton of 
yearly output. Priorities are possible at 
the present time for sufficient steel for 
the construction of modern fertilizer 
plants. 

There is a pretty fair opportunity of 
securing necessary machinery for such 
plants. Supplies of superphosphate can 
ptobably be secured and a supply of 
nitrogen is available. Potash will. prob- 
ably be a scarce material for the coming 
year and possibly for a longer period. 

A report on the six district marketing 
meetings sponsored by the IAA this 
spring revealed that four general recom- 
mendations came out of the sessions: 

1, Complete a study of the possibility 
and feasibility of establishing local meat 
slaughtering and packing plants. 

2. Study the possibility and feasibility 
of extending our cooperative livestock 
marketing agencies, or coordinating 
them, in such a way as to exercise greater 
bargaining power in the sale of live- 
stock through the control and distribu- 
tion of volume. 

3. To study the possibility of securing 
stocker and feeder livestock through 
agencies already established, or agencies 
to be established, that would put the 
buyer of such feeder livestock in a 
better bargaining position than he seems 
to possess now, buying his feeders 
through established sales agencies. 

4. That the foregoing studies be made 
and conducted by a committee selected 
and established in a manner similar to 
the IAA school committee, and that these 


studies should be gotten under way © 


promptly. 

The leaders adopted a motion at the 
Springfield meeting favoring a resolution 
of Jo Daviess County Farm Bureau ask- 
ing for the discontinuance of daylight 
saving time. The motion was adopted 
with the provision that abandonment of 
daylight saving time would not be sought 
if facts showed that such action would 
hamper the war effort in any way. It 
was pointéd out that Congressman Can- 
non had already introduced a bill seek- 
ing the return of standard time. 


IAA Livestock Marketing 
Fieldman Added to Staff 


Merle S. Koch 46, Adams county, 
has been hired as a fieldman in the 
Illinois Agricultural Association’s _live- 
stock marketing department to work in 
district No. 3 which covers 18 counties 
in west central Illinois. He takes the 
place of Guy W. Hawkins who resigned 
in December, 1943. 

Koch has been a farmer-stockman in 
Adams county for a number of years and 
has been active in Farm Bureau work. 
He is a. former member of the board of 
the Adams County Shipping Associ- 
ation. 
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AFBF Gives Views to GOP ; 


ARM BUREAU recommendations on 

a basic farm program were presented 
before an agricultural committee of the 
Republican party April 3 in Chicago, 
along with the suggested plans of other 
major farm organizations. 

Presentation of the Farm Bureau 
recommendations was made by Earl C. 
Smith, president of the IAA, and vice- 
president of the AFBF. 

Here are a few of the major 
suggestions regarding essential 
national farm policies: 

1. Maintenance of adequate re- 
serve supplies of basic soil crops, 
with price supports, including 
mandatory commodity loans. 

2. Improvement and extension 
of the Marketing Agreements pro- 
gram to do as much for non-basic 
crops as is done for basic crops. 

3. International trade policies 
designed to restore and maintain a 
fair share of the world market 
for exportable farm surpluses. 

4. A soil conservation program, 
to be guided and administered by 
the Land Grant Colleges. 


It was further suggested that tull 
administrative responsibility for all types 
of agricultural commodity programs be 
vested in a national bi-partisan board, 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


The Farm Bureau statement also asked 
for the preservation of the cooperative 
features of the Farm Credit System with 
more authority and responsibility given 
to local associations, and relief and re- 
habilitation and emergency credit con- 
solidated in one division of the Farm 
Credit System, the whole to be admin- 
istered by a bi-partisan board. 

It was also strongly recommended that 
complete responsibility for price control 
over food and fiber be placed in the 
hands of a single agency, the War Food 
Administration. ° 

It was recommended that price ceilings 
should be established at levels that will 
encourage maximum production. Con- 
sumer food subsidies and roll-backs were 
condemned. 

Other recommendations included: 

That adequate funds should be in- 
cluded in federal aid legislation for the 
development of secondary and feeder 
farm-to-market roads. Any program for 
federal highways should not be devel- 
oped at the sacrifice of rural roads, and 
should be so routed as to serve existing 
market centers and not disrupt estab- 
lished farm markets. 


That land suitable for farming which 
has been purchased by the government 
should be sold as soon as possible after 
the war. This land should be offered 
to the original owner, and then if not 
purchased in a reasonable time, it should 
be put up for public sale and sold to 
private individuals in units suitable for 
the operation of family size farms. 

The AFBF ‘Guide to Postwar Plan- 
ning” was attached to and made part 
of the statement of the Farm Bureau to 
present the AFBF policy as to postwar 
affairs. 


CCC Made Sole Buyer of 
Corn in 125 Counties 


In a move to secure 80 million bush- 
els of corn currently needed by plants 
manufacturing war products, the WFA 
announced April 25 that for the fol- 


lowing 60 days the Commodity Credit . 


Corporation would be the only legal 
buyer of corn from 125 counties in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Minnesota. 

Only exception to this rule in the 
designated counties will be where 
feeders are able to present evidence 
of emergency and immediate need for 
corn. They may apply to county AAA 
committees for authorization from 
WFA to purchase and transport an 
amount necessary to make his inven- 
tory equal to a 30-day supply. 

At the same time, WFA announced 
that county and community AAA com- 
mitteemen would begin an immediate 
check on farms in the designated coun- 
ties to determine the amount of corn 
available for purchase by the CCC and 
to arrange for shelling and transporta- 
tion services. ‘ 

Farmers who offer their corn for sale 
in the designated counties will receive 
ceiling prices with the government 
standing the cost of shelling and haul- 
ing. | 

On April 24, a meeting of county 
AAA committeemen of Illinois and 
Indiana was called in Bloomington. 
Addressing this meeting Maj. Walter 
C. Power of the Army service forces 
appealed to farmers to provide more 
corn needed for war materials. Corn 
products are needed, he said, for mak- 
ing ammunition, food, clothing and 
medical supplies. Glucose made from 
corn is used in intravenous feeding of 
badly wounded soldiers and the supply 
is threatened because of the corn short- 
age. 

Purchasers of corn made by the CCC 
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will be handled through local eleva- 
tors. 

Corn owned by feed mixers can be 
used by them in the manufacture of 
mixed feeds in an amount not in ex- 
cess of, that used during the corre- 
sponding period in 1942-43. This pro- 
vision was scheduled to become effec- 
tive May 1. 

Economic Stabilization Director Vin- 
son, Price Administrator Bowles and 
WFA Administrator Jones jointly 
stated on April 24 that there would 
be no increase in the selling price of 
corn from the 1943 crop. 

Illinois counties affected by the order 
are: Bureau, Cass, Champaign, Chris- 
tian, DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, Ford, 
Fulton, Grundy, Iroquois, Kankakee, 
Kendall, Knox, LaSalle, Lee, Living- 
ston, Logan, McLean, Macon, Mar- 
shall, Mason, Menard, Morgan, Moul- 
trie, Peoria, Piatt, Putnam, Sangamon, 
Scott, Stark, Tazewell, Vermilion, 
Will and Woodford. These are the 
same counties that were affected by 
previous 35 and 60 per cent set aside 
orders. 


Labor Shortage Liable 
to Cut Farm Production 


With the shortage of farm equipment, 
feed and agricultural labor, it will be 
extremely difficult to maintain 1944 
agricultural production at the levels of 
1943, in the opinion of the research de- 
partment of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

As labor grows scarcer, the produc- 
tion of livestock, milk, poultry, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables will be cut most. 

The shortage of labor or feed may 
force farmers to market large numbers 
of livestock during 1944 and 1945, 
Such a movement would increase the 
supplies of meat available for civilian and 
military consumption. This would be 
a desirable situation if the sale of live- 
stock coincides with the greatest need 
for meats. On the other hand, it would 

a very unfortunate occurrence if a 
greater need for meats should develop at 
a later date. 

The production of primary agricul- 
tural products appears to have reached 
a peak in 1942. It is true that govern- 
ment figures show that agricultural 
production in 1943 was slightly greater 
than in 1942. 

However, a large part of the so-called 
1943 “production” was in reality sales 
of farm products produced in previous 
years. It represented sales of livestock, 
poultry and List products produced from 
feed raised in 1942 and previous years. 

In 1943 the production of food grains 
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Eleven members of the Tazewell County 
Rural Youth brought more than two tons 
of waste paper to the Farm Bureau in 


in the United States was 22 per cent 
below the 1935-39 average. 

In 1943 the production of truck crops 
and fruits was 9 per cent below the 
average of the same five prewar years, 
while the production of sugar crops was 
20 per cent below the 1935-39 figure. 
The only significant increase in food 
crop production in 1943 was in po- 
tatoes. 

The production of feed and of food 
crops requiring relatively small amounts 
of labor is not likely to be greatly re- 
duced by a shortage of labor in 1944. 
Unfavorable weather conditions, how- 
ever, would cut the production of such 
crops severely. 

The attitude of the military agencies 
and of the highest civilian officials in the 
government seems to be that although the 
need for food and industrial products is 
very great, the need for man power for 
the armed forces is even greater. It is 
likely, therefore, that both agriculture 
and industry will be forced to release 
some of its manpower to the military 
forces. 


S.I.N.U. President Dies; 
Had Outstanding Record 


An outstanding citizen and educator 
was lost to Illinois with the death 
March 27 of Dr. Roscoe Pulliam, pres- 
ident of Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 

Death was attributed to kidney and 
heart complications said to have been 
caused by a shrapnel wound received 
in World War I when Dr. Pulliam 
served as a private in France with the 
famed Rainbow Division of the AEF. 

Dr. Pulliam had been greatly inter- 
ested in the work of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association’s school committee 
in studying rural school problems and 
some months ago had appeared before 


their January drive. Paschal Allen fur- 
nished the truck and Rural Youthers sorted. 
tied and loaded the paper. 


the committee to give it the benefit of 
his experiences in the field of educa- 
tion. 

Born on a farm in St. Clair county, 
Dr. Pulliam knew all the problems of 
farm boys in Southern Illinois attempt- 
ing to get an education. 

One of the major achievements of 
Dr. Pulliam’s career was the fostering 
and planning of legislation which gave 
Southern Illinois Normal University a 
25-year building and expansion pro- 
gram. Plans have been drawn for a 
new university layout of buildings and 
land purchased for the expansion. 

He carried on a determined fight in 
the legislature to make the Normal a 
liberal arts college. This work ad- 
vanced the Normal from a Teachers 
College to a University. 


Decker Joins Survey 


Dr. George C. Decker, new entomol- 
ogist of the State Natural History Survey 
and the Illinois agricultural experiment 
station, began work in March. 

Dr. Decker, replaces the late Dr. W. 
P. Flint who died last June 3. 

Dr. Decker formerly was associate pro- 
fessor of entomology in the Iowa agri- 
cultural experiment station, Iowa State 
College, Ames. At one time he was with 
the state board of entomology of Georgia 
and was regional supervisor for the U.S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine in the grasshopper control pro- 
gram involving several Central states. 


Timber Co-op Buys Mill 


Randolph county timber cooperative 
recently purchased a small portable 
sawmill from an operator in Effingham 
county. The mill has a capacity of 
about 5000 board feet of lumber per 
day. 


THREE DISTRICTS COMBINE TO IMPROVE STANDARDS 


Ml WAS recommended for radio 
and sound man at my Navy 
interview. My schooling in 
science, mathematics and music was the 
best help.” 

Behind these few words from a letter 
written by a high school graduate to his 
former classmates is the story of an out- 
standing educational program developed 
by a rural high school in a reorganized 
district. 

The writer of the letter is a graduate 
of Tri-City High School located in Buf- 
falo, a community of 400 near Springfield 
in Sangamon county. Buffalo is within 
approximately one mile of the geograph- 
ical center of a reorganized school dis- 
trict which comprises 93 square miles. 

Before the reorganization seven years 
ago there were three high schools serving 
the same area. Buffalo had a four-year 
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Girls of Tri-City High School find their 
homemaking laboratory a pleasant place 


high school with an enrollment of 44; 
the village of Dawson had a small three- 
year school with an enrollment of 33, and 
the Mechanicsburg community had a 
three-year school with 31 students. 

Faced with a problem of declining 
enrollments, progressive leaders of the 
three communities decided it would be 
logical to merge and build a modern 
school plant at Buffalo as the center of 
the new district. 

The new district was organized in the 
spring of 1937 and the old high school 
buildings were used until the fall of 
1938 when the new building at Buffalo 
was opened with an enrollment of 150. 
The three former high school buildings 
then became available for the elementary 
schools of the three villages and pro- 
vided additional and much needed space. 

Three buses provide transportation for 


in which to work. At the right above 
Miss Rosemary Holm 


trains future con- 


~_ TRECITY HIGH 


the students, one each for Buffalo, Me- 
chanicsburg and Dawson. The district has 
owned its own buses since 1940 and finds 
it much more satisfactory than contract- 
ing for such services. Per pupil cost of 
transportation is $29.26 which includes 
the $15 reimbursement from the state. 
Ninety per cent of the students are on the 
bus less than an hour. There are good 
concrete and improved roads serving the 
district. 

Before the formation of the Tri-City 
district, all three of the schools were of- 
fering English, Latin, algebra, geometry, 
history and general science; two were 
offering commercial subjects and biology 
and only one was offering physics and 
a unit in agriculture. 

Today the boys and girls attending Tri- 
High have considerably more educational 
opportunities and all the advantages af- 
forded in any four-year high school of 
similar size in the state. The school has 
nine teachers, including the principal. 

Of particular value to farm boys is the 
school’s agricultural department. Three 
units are offered in this field. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Association 
of Future Farmers of America in April 
at Urbana, the Tri-City chapter was se- 
lected as the outstanding in section 12. 
This section includes 20 chapters in Cass, 
Logan, Menard and Sangamon counties. 


corn 


test winners Wesley Veach, Betty Schnir- 
ring. Eileen Mohan, and Ann Ayers. 
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A MODERN RURAL SCHOOL PLANT 


—ee—By CRESTON FOSTER 


Body-building exercises are an important 
part in the Tri-City physical education 
program. They are supplemented by the 
study of hygiene, physiology, and first aid. 


* 


Here are just a few of this year’s ac- 
tivities of the FFA chapter at Tri-City: 
testing 50 cows monthly for a dairy herd 
improvement association of the county; 
planted a 600-tree windbreak on the 
school grounds; tested, mapped and rec- 
ommended treatment on 700 acres of 
soil; maintained 6 test plots on pasture 
improvement ; collected 47 field seed sam- 
ples for test during January; tested home 
water supply in cooperation with state 
sanitary laboratories; ordered coopera- 
tively 50 bags of certified northern grown 
seed potatoes and 60 fruit trees; bought 
a $100 War Bond and conducted a 35- 
ton scrap drive. The boys themselves 
own $3900 in War Bonds and Stamps. 

The 37 boys in the agricultural classes 
have 47 projects with a March 1 value 
of $4900. During 1944, these FFA boys 
will produce more than 40 tons of pork. 

Adult classes also were sponsored by 
the Tri-City High School during the win- 
ter months and more than 70 farmers 
were reached in the discussions and stu- 
dies. 

Tri-City is also noted for its music 


activities, having won the Sangamon 
county music contest in three years out of 
six. It has had representatives and win- 
ners in district, state and national music 
meets and the students are also proud of 
their band. 
Tri-City has placed high in the county 
speech contests and recently tied for 
rst place in the county freshman speech 
competition. 
An outstanding physical education pro- 
gram is being carried on for boys and 
girls. Boys have classes five days a week, 


three of which are devoted to gym work 
and the other two to hygiene, physiology, 
and first aid. Pre-induction physical con- 
ditioning exercises have been stressed the 
last few years. There is also keen com- 
ition for places on the school’s base- 
all, basketball and track teams. 

In the girls’ physical education pro- 
gtam, emphasis is given to hygiene and 
folk dancing as well as the regular body 
building exercises. 

One of the advantages afforded in a 

(Continued on page 25) 


Tri-City’s farm shop is a busy place as 
these pictures indicate. In picture No. 1 
the “mighty man” at the anvil is Murl 


Tyron. Picture No. 2 shows Howard 


Thompson making tests for a Sangamon 
county dairy herd improvement associ- 


ation. Picture No. 3 finds Donald Kirby 
and Charles Carpenter i clamps 
to a wagon bed built by Kirby. 
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THREE DISTRICTS COMBINE TO IMPROVE STANDARDS 


i WAS recommended for radio 
and sound man at my Navy 
interview. My schooling in 
science, mathematics and music was the 
best help.” 

Behind these few words from a letter 
written by a high school graduate to his 
former classmates is the story of an out- 
standing educational program developed 
by a rural high school in a reorganized 
district. 

The writer of the letter is a graduate 
of Tri-City High School located in Buf- 
falo, a community of 400 near Springfield 
in Sangamon county. Buffalo is within 
approximately one mile of the geograph- 
ical center of a reorganized school dis- 
trict which comprises 93 square miles. 


Before the reorganization seven years 
ago there were three high schools serving 
the same area. Buffalo had a four-year 


high school with an enrollment of 44; 
the village of Dawson had a small three- 
year school with an enrollment of 33, and 
the Mechanicsburg community had a 
three-year school with 31 students. 

Faced with a problem of declining 
enrollments, progressive leaders of the 
three communities decided it would be 
logical to merge and build a modern 
school plant at Buffalo as the center of 
the new district. 

The new district was organized in the 
spring of 1937 and the old high school 
buildings were used until the fall of 
1938 when the new building at Buffalo 
was opened with an enrollment of 150. 
The three former high school buildings 
then became available for the elementary 
schools of the three villages and pro- 
vided additional and much needed space. 

Three buses provide transportation for 


TRI-CITY HIGH 


the students, one each for Buffalo, Me- 
chanicsburg and Dawson. The district has 
owned its own buses since 1940 and finds 
it much more satisfactory than contract- 
ing for such services. Per pupil cost of 
transportation is $29.26 which includes 
the $15 reimbursement from the state. 
Ninety per cent of the students are on the 
bus less than an hour. There are good 
concrete and improved roads serving the 
district. 

Before the formation of the Tri-City 
district, all three of the schools were of- 
fering English, Latin, algebra, geometry, 
history and general science; two were 
offering commercial subjects and biology 
and only one was offering physics and 
a unit in agriculture. 

Today the boys and girls attending Tri- 
High have considerably more educational 
opportunities and all the advantages af- 
forded in any four-year high school of 
similar size in the state. The school has 
nine teachers, including the principal. 

Of particular value to farm boys is the 
school’s agricultural department. Three 
units are offered in this field. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Association 
of Future Farmers of America in April 
at Urbana, the Tri-City chapter was se- 
lected as the outstanding in section 12. 
This section includes 20 chapters in Cass, 
Logan, Menard and Sangamon counties. 


Girls of Tri-City High School find their 
homemaking laboratory a pleasant place 
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in which to work. At the right above 
Miss Rosemary Holm trains future con- 


test winners Wesley Veach, Betty Schnir- 
ring. Eileen Mohan, and Ann Ayers. 
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A MODERN RURAL SCHOOL PLANT 


Body-building exercises are an important 
part in the Tri-City physical education 
program. They are supplemented by the 
study of hygiene, physiology, and first aid. 


Here are just a few of this year’s ac- 
tivities of the FFA chapter at Tri-City: 
testing 50 cows monthly for a dairy herd 
improvement association of the county; 
planted a 600-tree windbreak on the 
school grounds; tested, mapped and rec- 
ommended treatment on 700 acres of 
soil; maintained 6 test plots on pasture 
improvement; collected 47 field seed sam- 
ples for test during January; tested home 
water supply in cooperation with state 
sanitary laboratories; ordered coopera- 
tively 50 bags of certified northern grown 
seed potatoes and 60 fruit trees; bought 
a $100 War Bond and conducted a 35- 
ton scrap drive. The boys themselves 
own $3900 in War Bonds and Stamps 

The 37 boys in the agricultural classes 
have 47 projects with a March 1 value 
of $4900. During 1944, these FFA boys 
will produce more than 40 tons of pork. 

Adult classes also were sponsored by 
the Tri-City High School during the win- 
ter months and more than 70 farmers 
were reached in the discussions and stu- 
dies. 


Tri-City is also noted for its music 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


activities, having won the Sangamon 
county music contest in three years out ot 
six. It has had representatives and win- 
ners in district, state and national musi 
meets and the students are also proud of 
their band. 

Tri-City has placed high in the county 
speech contests and recently tied for 
first place in the county freshman speech 
competition. 

An outstanding physical education pro 
gram is being carried on for boys and 
girls. Boys have classes five days a week, 
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three of which are devoted to gym work 
and the other two to hygiene, physiology 
and first aid. Pre-induction physical con 


ditioning exercises have been stressed the 


last few years. There is also keen cor 
petition for places on the school's base 
ball, basketball and track teams 

In the girls’ physical educat 
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folk dancing as well-as the regular 
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One of the advantages afforded in a 
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Tri-City’s farm shop is a busy place as 
these pictures indicate. In picture No. 1 
the “mighty man” at the anvil is Murl 
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Tyron. Picture No. 2 shows Howard 
Thompson making tests for a Sangamon 
county dairy herd improvement associ- 


ation. Picture No. 3 finds Donald Kirby 
and Charles Carpenter applying clamps 


to a wagon bed built by Kirby. 


Frank Lambrich, left, Wayne County Farm 
Bureau member, and Farm Adviser L. B. 


Kimmel, discuss the current egg market. 
Lambrich has been selling to a hatchery. 


30c Dozen “Minimum For 


Production” — Poultrymen 


T TAKES at least 30-cents a dozen to 
| stay in the egg production business 

with feeds at their current price levels. 

That’s the general opinion expressed 
by Wayne county producers and they 
ought to know because the county ranks 
in second place in the state in egg pro- 
duction and first in the number of 
chickens on farms. 

There are not so many large laying 
flocks in Wayne county, but every farm 
has some chickens and the receipts from 
poultry and eggs represents an important 
part of the farm income. With some of 
the land unproductive for corn, wheat, 
clover, etc., Wayne county farmers turn 
to eggs, chickens, milk and cream for 
increased income. 

It is not surprising therefore that the 
recent collapse in the egg market hit 
farmers in Wayne county harder than 
in some other areas of the state. Eggs 
dropped as low as 18 to 20 cents a dozen 
during the last week in March as com- 
pared with 32 and 35 cents a year ago 
when feed prices were lower. 

Here are a few reactions of Wayne 
county farmers and their wives re- 
ceived in interviews during early April: 

“When prices go below 30 cents that’s 
ridiculous,” said Mrs. Homer Fleenor 
who has a laying flock of 250 Barred 
Rock-New Hampshire Reds hybrids. 
“Our price went as low as 20 cents on 
March 28, and you can’t feed chickens 
at that level. If egg prices stay down 
there are going to be a lot of flocks 
going to market. I don’t know what 
agency is to blame, but it’s a bad situa- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Fleenor also reported that she 
paid $2 per 100 more for her pullets 


this year than she did last year when 
egg prices were higher. She had con- 
tracted ahead for her chickens and the 
drop in the egg market didn’t affect the 
price. 

The price of pullet chicks didn’t drop 
as much in Wayne county as in other 
counties because one large hatchery 
failed to open this season due to the 
labor shortages, and this reduced the 
supply. However, the price on roosters 
dropped as low as $2 when the egg 
market declined. 

Mrs. Jerome Molt expressed a pretty 
general sentiment of her neighbors when 
she said. “We were promised 30 cents 
a dozen by the government, but we 
haven't got it.” Mrs. Molt and her 
daughter, Ellen, handle the poultry busi- 


ness on the farm and keep pretty good - 


records on their income and expenses. 
Ellen reported that currently they are 
doing little better than breaking even 
on the cost of feed and other production 
items. 

This is the experience of the Molts 
even though they received a premium of 
8 cents a dozen over the local market 
price by selling eggs to a hatchery. 
Since the. middle of March a number 
of hatcheries have discontinued buying 
eggs. The Molts have a laying flock of 
215 Barred Rocks and production has 
been running around 10 to 11 dozen 
per day. 

Mrs. Ernest Gregory who has a laying 
flock of 150 also believes that it takes 
at least 30-cent eggs to break even. 
“Laying mash is high and so are other 
feeds when you compare them with egg 
prices. I know because we had to buy 
some corn the other day.” 


Frank Lambrich, who has a fine flock 
of 265 Minorcas, has been able to get a 
premium by selling his eggs to a Decatur 
hatchery, but even with that he finds 
the outlook discouraging. However, he 
points out that after a producer has set 
up equipment and spent some years in 
the poultry business, he can hardly af- 
ford to sell his flock. 

Other Wayne county producers, how- 
ever, who haven’t bought their chicks 
indicated that they’ would cancel their 
orders unless the market improved. 
None were impressed with the govern- 
ment support price of 26 cents a dozen 
announced early in April. When this 
announcement was made, egg prices in 
Wayne county rallied to 24 and 25 
cents. 

One suggested that it might have 
been better if the government had 
stayed out of the egg and poultry mar- 
ket altogether. 


Mrs. Jerome Molt, Wayne county, says, 

“We were promised 30 cents a dozen by 

the government for our eggs, but we 

haven't received it on our local markets.” 

Helping her mother prepare a shipment of 
eggs is Ellen Molt. 


Producers Dairy Worker 
Dies After Plant Blast 


One person was fatally injured and 
four were hurt by an explosion of un- 
determined origin in the basement of 
the Producers Dairy Company plant in 
Springfield April 18. 

Mrs. Evelyn Tarr, 37, a laboratory 
worker, and wife of the Producers 
seca manager, received severe body 

urns and died several days after the 
accident. 

Four others who were injured by the 
blast included Mrs. Virginia Cryder, 
Ezra May, Fred Blakely, and Carl De 
Frates. May and De Frates suffered 
serious burns to their eyes caused by 
releasing of ammonia gas in a condens- 
ing machine. 
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FRUIT GROWERS PLAN COLD STORAGE 


Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange at 

Carbondale will have a modern cold 
storage building of 60,000 bushel ca- 
pacity in which patrons can store apples 
this season. 

Proposal to construct such a plant 
adjacent to the present Fruit Exchange 
building was made at the annual meeting 
of the cooperative April 17 at Carbon- 
dale by the board of directors. It re- 
ceived the hearty approval of the 200 
growers present as it was pointed out 
that adequate storage facilities were not 
available in that area of the state. 

Work is being started immediately on 
the preliminaries to construction. Reali- 
zation of the project, as A. O. Eckert, 
president of the Exchange pointed out, 
depends on the support and participation 
of growers in financing the building. 
“That is the cooperative way,” Eckert 
declared. ‘Without actual grower par- 
ticipation, the building will not be con- 
structed.” 

Since non-critical materials are ex- 
pected to be used in the construction, it 
is believed that priorities can be secured 
for the building. 


Cost of the building was estimated at 
$80,000 and “the board expressed the 
opinion that it could be made to pay 
for itself in 10 to 12 years. The con- 
crete and brick structure is being de- 
signed so that new units can be added 
later. After initial costs and reserves 
are taken care of, provisions would be 
made for patronage refunds. 


L CURRENT plans materialize, the 


Construction of a cold storage plant 
would mean an expansion of services to 
members and would be in line with 
anticipated future developments in the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables. 


This is an architect’s sketch of the pro- 
posed cold storage building which the 


Of immediate value to apple growers, 
the storage facilities would also offer 
future possibilities in the pre-cooling of 
peaches and might well be an initial 
step in the sharp freezing of fruits in 
Southern Illinois. 

Proposed plans for the new structure 
call for completely modern equipment. 
Modern conveyor belts would take the 
baskets of apples from trucks or rail- 
road cars and transport them to storage 
rooms on the first and second floors of 
the 46 by 160-foot building. This 
would be labor-saving, in that the 
grower or trucker would not need to 
bring extra help to unload, and Ex- 
change employees inside the building 
could handle the actual stacking of 


Illinois Fruit Exchange is considering for 
apple storage at Carbondale. 


baskets. Ceilings would be of such a 
height that overstacking could not occur. 
Temperature controls would insure the 
correct coolness of the storage room at 
all times so that the apples would have 
the best preservation. 

Space is provided in the tentative 
plans for offices and for a cooling room. 
Loading platforms for trucks are pro- 
vided at the front of the building and for 
railroad cars at the rear. The building 
would face the hard road just west and 
south of the present building. 

Manager L. L. Colvis and President 
Eckert explained that the Fruit Exchange 
board had made a considerable study of 
the proposed project and had visited 
some of the best modern storage plants 


Some 200 attended the annual meeting of 
the Exchange. In picture No. 1 are C. L. 
Cope. charter member of the Exchange. 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Biggs, Union coun- 
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ty. In picture No. 2 are Mrs. A. O. Eckert. 
Exchange President Eckert, Mrs. Talmage 
Defrees, and Vice-President Defrees. In 
picture No. 3 are Les Broom, Pulaski- 


Alexander farm adviser: Ted Davis. and 
P. E. Johnston, U. of L labor staff, and 
Arthur Foreman, Pike county grower. 


in the Michigan fruit belt. These obser- 
vations and studies revealed the success- 
ful operation of storage facilities by 
other cooperatives. 

Reports of F. G. Anderson, secretary- 
treasurer; Colvis, and Howard Swartz, 
sales manager, presented at the annual 
meeting showed excellent progress in all 
departments, both of the Exchange and 
its subsidiary, the Fruit Exchange Supply 
Company. 

The balance sheet as presented by 
Anderson revealed a net income for the 
Exchange in 1943 of $11,716.42. New 
worth increased to $45,301.06. 

The Fruit Exchange handled 238,083 
packages of fruit and vegetables during 
1943 as compared with 161,000 in 1942. 
This Illinois produce was sold in 25 
states and gross returns amounted to 
$788,441.36. Volume goals set up at 
the beginning of 1943 were surpassed 
or equalled in every case except straw- 
berries, where a short crop occurred. 
One of the developments of the year was 
the increase in miscellaneous _ items, 
such as spinach, green beans and pears. 

As an additional service to fruit and 
vegetable growers, the Fruit Exchange 
has obtained the 
services of Fred 
Culp of Mound City 
who will serve as 
field man. He is a 
native of Southern 
Illinois and has 
spent nearly all of 
his life in the area. 
Recently he has 
traveled several 
states for a food 
products company. 

Volume of business handled by the 
Exchange Supply Company amounted to 
$152,000 in 1943 as compared with 
$81,000 in 1942 and $61,000 in 1941. 
Business already transacted this year in- 
dicates that a new high volume will be 
attained in 1944. Patronage dividends 
distributed at the annual meeting 
amounted to $8000, almost double the 
patronage of $4200 in 1942. 

Growth in the volume handled by the 
Fruit Exchange in 1943 is accounted for 
by the increasing number of growers 
who have decided to use its facilities 
and to market their fruit cooperatively. 

In addition the entire crop of the 
Edgar County Strawberry Growers Asso- 
ciation was marketed through the Ex- 
change, the Tri-County Association has 
actively cooperated with the Exchange, 
and a close relationship has been estab- 
lished with the Murphysboro Fruit 
Growers Association. 

Lawrence Drake, director of the re- 
search marketing department of the 
Kroger Company and guest speaker, pre- 
dicted that one of the postwar trends in 


Fred Culp 
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fruit marketing would be consumer pack- 
aging, with the grower packing his 
fruit at the orchard or packing shed, and 
the consumer buying the fruit in that 
same package. 

“Have a brand, and sell it to the con- 
sumer as a hallmark of quality,” he 
urged. ‘Make grading pay you by fol- 
lowing it through to the consumer.” 

Drake also reported on the experi- 
ments conducted in cooperation with the 
Exchange, and the U. of I. on the 
marketing of tree ripened peaches last 
year. He reported that tests showed 
that consumers wanted riper peaches and 
were willing to pay more for them than 
less ripe fruit. 

Alvin O. Eckert, Belleville, was re- 
elected president of the Exchange; 
Talmage Defrees, IAA vice-president, 
was re-elected vice-president of the Ex- 
change; F. G. Anderson, Anna, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Three directors were elected at the 
annual meeting: Arthur Foreman, Pitts- 
field, and H. E. Hartley, Centralia, were 
elected to succeed themselves for three- 
year terms, while Trevor Jeffries, Texico, 
was elected to succeed Nelson Cummins, 
Dix, who has been in the U. S. Navy 
for two years. Other directors of the 
Exchange are Chester R. Boland, Paris; 
Robert Endicott, Villa Ridge, and F. D. 
McGuire, Makanda. 

Fred Blackburn, Marion county, was 
named to the board as farm advisers’ 
representative succeeding E. A. Bier- 
baum, Union county farm adviser. A 
new farm advisers’ representative is 
named each year. 


Farmers Favor Plans 
For Health Facilities 


Rural people generally are in favor of. 


the establishment of a plan for medical 
care whereby persons of moderate in- 
comes can budget their health expenses. 

This was the opinion voiced by the 
majority of those in attendance at the 
National Rural Health Conference spon- 
sored by the Farm Foundation April 11 
to 13 in Chicago. 

Attending the conference were repre- 
sentatives of the major farm or- 
ganizations who met with represent- 
atives of the hospitals, medical pro- 
fession and government agencies. Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor, director of the Farm 
Foundation, stated that the first request 
for such a conference was received from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

It was generally agreed at the confer- 
ence that the health facilities for rural 
areas are not equal to those available 
in the cities. This is partly due to the 
low income of the people in many rural 


areas and in part to the sparseness of 
population in other areas. Both of these 
factors make it difficult for farm people 
to obtain adequate hospital and medical 
services. 

It was recognized by the majority at 
the conference that it appeared that some 
form of governmental aid, or equalization 
was necessary to provide proper medical 
and hospital care for people in the low 
income classes, and also for those in mod- 
erate circumstances in the areas of sparse 
ay Sg “es ; 

arm organizations’ representatives 
generally held that the local governmental 
units, rather than national government, 
should provide the necessary public as- 
sistance. 

A large scale federal program was op- 
posed on the basis that the controls 
would be in Washington rather than with 
the people concerned, and that too much 
of the money would be lost during its 
journey from the local tax payers to 
Washington and back to the local com- 
munities. 

Among the Farm and Home Bureau 
representatives attending the conference 
were Mrs. Stanley Castle, Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, Paul 
Mathias, and L. H. Simerl. 


OPA Announces 1944 
Canning Sugar Setup 


Sugar for home canning will be 
made available to consumers at the 
same rate as last year and in much 
the same way, according to OPA. 

As previously announced, five 
pounds of sugar for home canning may 
be bought with sugar stamp 40 in 
Ration Book Four. The remainder — a 
maximum of 20 pounds of sugar per 
person — will be granted on appli- 
cation to local ration boards. 

Ration boards will mail upon re- 
quest application Form R-323. In some 
communities these applications may be 
secured at the post office. The appli- 
cation must supply the names of the 
persons for whom sugar is requested, 
including the name of the person who 
is making the application, and the 
number of pounds of sugar the family 
needs for canning and making fruit 
spreads. 


Spare stamp 37 from Ration Book 
Four must be attached to the applica- 
tion form for each person applying for 
sugar. After the ration board approves 
the application, it will mail coupons 
or certificates for the amount of sugar 
requested. 

While there is a limit of 25 pounds 
per person for canning, no restrictions 
are put on the amount of sugar that 
may be used for each quart of finished 
fruit as in former years. 
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Based on the forthcoming production by the 
ILLINOIS SWINE FEEDING PLAN 


War-time shortages have affected the normal distribution of 
Blue Seal Hog Supplements. There is still need for conservation 
and allocation. Despite shortages, our Land Grant Colleges 
have continued their investigations and research. Present war- 
time difficulties have given them an opportunity to re-empha- 
size the fundamentals of good nutrition and modern feeding 
practices. 

The “Illinois Plan’”’ described in another part of this publication is a 
forward looking program developed from findings at the [Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The Blue Seal feed distribution program is a project sponsored by 
farmers through their own cooperative agencies. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that we follow the leadership of our College of Agriculture in 
formulating our swine feeding program for the future. 


BLUE SEAL SOW SUPPLEMENT 


This will be a 35% protein supplement to be fed to sows when they 
are “with pig” (gestation period) and all through the nursing period. 
Although only 14 to 34 of a pound of this supplement per sow per day 
is required during gestation and only 1 to 114 pounds per day during 
nursing period, the beneficial effects will be shown in fewer runts and 
stronger litters. 


BLUE SEAL PIG SUPPLEMENT 


Good, rich mother’s milk in ample quantities is, of course, best for 
young pigs. Yet, as the pigs get older, their requirements increase, 
while the mother’s milk production decreases. This is the most critical 
period. As many as 1 out of 3 pigs die during this period because their 
ration does not help them to get a firm grip on life. That is why it 
is important to have the pig well started on Blue Seal Pig Supplement. 
This supplement is rich in proteins, vitamins, and the essential min- 
erals. When pigs are two weeks old, a creep should be provided where 
they can go at will to satisfy their needs until they reach 75 pounds. 


BLUE SEAL HOG SUPPLEMENT 


This supplement will replace the present Blue Seal Hog Balancer. 
There will be some minor changes in formulation. It is intended for 
self-feeding in dry lot to be fed to hogs from 75 pounds to 225 pounds, 
or market weight. This is an excellent, well-formulated protein mix- 
ture with simple minerals added. The vitamin concentrates are omitted 
because they are not needed during the fattening period. 


BLUE SEAL PASTURE SUPPLEMENT 


This supplement won many friends when it was first introduced in 
1942. It is a high protein mixture of 44% and contains no alfalfa meal. 
It is intended to be self-fed on pasture. Obviously, this feed cannot 
be available until tankage and soybean meal become more abundant. 
As stated above, these supplements in the new Blue Seal Swine Feeding 


Program are not yet available. However, we suggest that you have your 
Blue Seal serviceman keep you informed. 
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TRACTOR TIRES — Only when 


rear wheel tractor tires are worn be- 
yond the recapping stage can ration 
boards issue a farmer a certificate 
to purchase a new tire. According 
to information received by OPA 
from the Rubber Director, require- 
ments for rear wheel tractor tires 
and for other farm implements will 
far exceed the best production es- 
timates until September or October. 
Building large tires for tractors, 
bombers, trucks, etc., requires high 
grade manpower of which there is 
a shortage. A second factor con- 
tributing to the tractor tire shortage 
is that while the synthetic rubber 
program is well underway there 
have been months when it was be- 
hind schedule. This has necessitated 
setting up a priority schedule for 
available supplies. On this priority 
schedule, bomber tires come first, 
truck tires second, and farm tires 
third. In view of this situation, the 
WFA has also urged farmers to 
withhold appeals for conversion of 
tractors from steel wheels to rub- 
ber tires. 


TIRE INSPECTIONS — oP aA 


abandoned its passenger tire in- 
spection program April 20. Only tire 
inspection now required is when a 
motorist makes application for per- 
mission to buy a new tire. Motorists 
are advised, however, to keep tire 
inspection records to submit with re- 
newal applications for gasoline ra- 
tions. 


FACTORY TIRE “SECONDS” 


==New Passenger tire ‘factory sec- 
onds” were reclassified into Grade 
Ill effective April 17. New passenger 
tube “factory seconds” at the same 
time were made available without 
ration certificates. “Factory sec- 
onds” have a price ceiling 25 per 
cent less than that for perfect new 
passenger tires. 


GRAIN STOCKS —  Siate ond 


federal departments of agriculture 
reported 180 million bushels of corn 
on farms in Illinois as of April 1, 
compared with 209 million bushels 
on that date a year ago. Current 
stocks of corn amount to 44 per 
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FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


* 


cent of the 1943 production, indicat- 
ing that since Jan. 1 farmers have 
sent 134 million bushels of corn to 
market or used it in the feedlot. Corn 
consumed in the last three months 
amounts to a third of the 1943 crop 
and represents “the largest disap- 
pearance for this period on record.” 
Farm stocks of soybeans, at 12 mil- 
lion bushels, were smaller than a 
year ago but the third largest quan- 
tity in seven years of record. 


POWDERED MILK — as o! May 
1 the WFA reduced the set aside on 
roller-drier skim milk from 75 to 50 
per cent of the monthly production 
for government purchase. Govern- 
ment stocks of this product, in rela- 
tion to war needs, are now sufficient 
to permit a larger. percentage to be 
sold commercially for U.S. civilion 
use. 


MILK CONSERVATION PRO- 


GRAM Quotas limiting the sales 
of fluid cream and fluid milk by- 
products will be adjusted during 
May and June to help assure the 
utilization of milk produced during 
these two months of peak produc- 
tion, says the WFA. Milk dealers 
affected will be permitted to sell 
100 per cent as much cream and 


‘milk by-products as they sold in June 


1943. Prior to May these sales were 
limited to 75 per cent. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT — No re. 


laxation of restrictions on dairy 
equipment and machinery manufac- 
ture can be anticipated until mili- 
tary requirements are on the de- 
cline, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the WPB. 


CATTLE ON FEED — According 


to a recent government release, the 
number of cattle on feed for market 
in the 11 Corn Belt states on April 
1 this year was about 23 per cent 
smaller than a year earlier. Num- 
ber of cattle on feed in Illinois was 
reported at 80 per cent of April 1, 
1943. 


FARM LABOR — a BAE report 


reveals people working on farms 
April 1 numbered 9,080,000 — or 


about 3 per cent lower than for the 
same date last year; and the gen- 
eral level of farm wage rates was at 
an all-time high. 


GASOLINE RATIONS — opa 
April 6 amended its ration order 50, 
effective April 11, to permit pre- 
ferred mileage for representatives of 
farm organizations operating to in- 
crease the production of food. Travel 
of representatives which was previ- 
ously subject to the B ceiling will be 
limited only by the mileage they 
need to carry out the purposes of 
their organizations. These purposes 
are: (1) Assisting farmers in increas- 
ing their production of food; (2) Or- 
ganizing or assisting farmers’ coop- 
eratives engaged in cooperative 
marketing of the products of their 
farms or cooperative buying of sup- 
plies, livestock or equipment neces- 
sary for the operation of their farms; 
(3) Organizing or assisting farmers 
in the cooperative use of farm live- 
stock, machinery or equipment. 


6 Million Dollar Borer 
Damage In State for ‘43 


The European corn borer caused a 
loss of 33 million dollars to the 1943 
corn crop grown in the northeastern 
part of the United States, according 
to estimates of the USDA from a sur- 
vey conducted in cooperation with 
state agricultural experiment stations. 

Of this amount, more than 27 mil- 
lion dollars loss occurred in corn 
harvested for grain, and 514 million 
dollars in sweet corn. The estimate of 
borer damage is almost double that of 
1942. 

Greatest damage in any state oc- 
curred in Indiana where the loss was 
chiefly in field corn and totalled about 
1144 million dollars. The second 
largest loss was in Illinois and amount- 
ed to about 614 million dollars. 


Meal Allocation 


Seventy-five per cent of Illinois’ 
April allocation of 7248 tons of oilseed 
meal was scheduled for distribution to 
county AAA committees for small feed 
mixers and dealers, and 25 per cent 
for larger feed mixers, according to 
Lee M. Gentry, state AAA chairman. 
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Here is just a small portion of the 107 
workers who turned out for the Fulton 


... AS FARMERS 


FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 


By O. D. Brissenden 


VERY FARM BUREAU member 

will be pleased to know that the 
membership in the Illinois Agricultural 
Association stood at approximately 
105,000 members as of April 1, 1944. 
This represents a most gratifying in- 
crease since November 18 when it was 
announced that we had climaxed our 
100,000 campaign by exceeding that 
goal. 

Many individuals and many county 
Farm Bureaus have made outstanding 
contributions that have gone unmen- 
tioned in this column. It is regrettable 
that such recognition cannot be given 
in every instance, and information as 
to such accomplishments will always be 
appreciated. Send it in! 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is now inaugurating a program 
with a Million Farm Bureau members 
in the United States as a long time 
goal. The immediate goal is “100,000 
more in '44”, which should be ex- 
ceeded by a good margin. County 
Farm Bureaus in Illinois will be given 
their individual goals in the Million 
Member program in the immediate 
future. It can be predicted now with 
the splendid increase above indicated 
that Illinois can be expected to do its 
part. 


Annual AFBF Midwest Training 
School will be held June 19, 20, and 
21 in the Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


The committee of 65 made a record in 
membership acquisition during March in 
Greene county when 82 members were 
signed, according to L. R. Lee, COD. The 
membership, according to the latest report, 
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County Farm Bureau membership drive 
and later signed 173 members. 


stands at 969—only 31 short of the goal 
of 1000. By the time this issue of the 
RECORD is off the press, the goal may be 
reached. On April 1, a year ago, the 
membership was 758. 


Our hats are off to Fulton county! In a 
recent membership campaign some 173 
new contracts were secured. During the 


last of March the membership figure was 
reported at 1378 and Fulton County Farm 
Bureau expects to reach 1400 at an early 
date. J. S. (“Scott”) Rowley, Canton, was 
top man in the drive with 24 member- 
ships. 


Miss Helen Cough- 
lin of Highland town- 
ship, Grundy county, 
is the daughter of one 
of the early members 
of the Farm Bureau 
and in a recent mem- 
bership campaign 
served as chairman in 
her township. She 
not only drove one of 
the cars, but helped 
to sign six new mem- 
bers in one day. 


Leo Sharp, Macoupin COD, reports a 
successful. March drive with 100 new 
members signed. A system similar to that 
used in the Madison county campaign was 
used with prospect letters mailed to 300 
persons. In several of the townships, the 
organization workers signed all of the pros- 
pects who had received letters. 


Kankakee County Farm Bureau’s recent 
campaign brought in 87 paid-up member- 
ships, five post-dated, and seven signed 
with the promise to pay at the office, ac- 
cording to W. W: Holmes, COD. 


Bureau County Farm Bureau’s recent mem- 
bership drive brought the total number of 
new members signed since Nov. 1, to 252. 
This is 188 per cent of the county's new 
membership quota. C. A. Markman, COD. 
reports that letters sent to prospects prior 
to the campaign were of considerable aid. At 
Bureau's recent “MM” meeting the follow- 
ing goals were set: 1800 members by Oct. 
1, 1944, and a membership of 2168 by Oct. 
1, 1945. The latter represents 75 per cent 
of all potential members in the county. 


Moultrie county closed a week’s effort 
recently with 33 new members, reports Tom 
Wright, COD. 


Clay, Richland, Shelby, Champaign, Jas- 
per, Macon and Crawford counties have 
conducted new member meetings on an area 
basis with reported attendance from 300 to 
1400. 


Recently receiving the title of “Stem 
Winders”, are the following who have 
reported one new member for each working 
day since Oct. 1: J. Walker Robbins, Cham- 
paign county; Thomas Drummond, Clark; 
C. H. Mills, Cook; Lee Mosher, DeKalb; 
William Steinbeck, Grundy; Clarence John- 
ston, Iroquois; W. W. Holmes, Kankakee; 
Earl J. Hays, LaSalle; L. R. Culp, Living- 
ston; A. B. Culp, Macon, and Frank R. 
Loucks, Will. 


Edgar county scores again! H. Zeiss 
Gumm, COD, reports more than 900 in 
attendance at a recent reception for new 
members. 


Richland county closed a well-organized 
campaign March 23 with 83 new members. 


At the right is J. S. Rowley, Canton, who 

signed 24 of the 173 new members in the 

recent membership drive in Fulton county. 
Left is Kenneth L. Flake, COD. 


By Frank Gougler 


President G. A. Lichtenwalter of the 
Shelby Locker Service recently announced 
that his association is going to expand 
its locker plant from its present capacity 
of 458 lockers to 746. 

Manager Clarence Veech reports that he 
has sufficient names on the waiting list to 
more than fill the added 288 lockers. 

In addition to providing space for the 
new lockers, another room of 12 by 13 
feet is being prepared for a curing room. 
This will facilitate the handling of cured 
meats and lard rendering. 


Monday night, April 17, more than 75 
farmers and their wives met in the Mowea- 
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Explain “Illinois Plan” For 
Efficient Feeding of Swine 


By Dr. B. W. Fairbanks* 


(Editor's Note: Dr. Fairbanks, in this 
article, does not give any formulas. How- 
ever, it can be assumed that each of these 
supplements will have a protein level 
of at least 35 per cent, with a satisfactory 
apportionment of concentrates made up 
of animal and vegetable proteins, sources 
of which should be determined by avail- 
ability, quality and price. These supple- 
ments will also contain simple minerals 
and the essential vitamins needed for 
growth.) 


ERE in Illinois the use of home- 
H grown corn supplemented with pro- 

tein supplements is the fundamental 
principle of economical pork production. 
Any time a pork producer or feeder has 
to buy any appreciable amount of his 
carbohydrate feeds in sacks, his program 
cannot be said to conform to the most 
profitable practices. 

When all phases of the swine feeding 
program are examined, it is evident that 
only four protein supplements are te- 
quired. This series of four supplements 
make up the “J/linois Plan” which meets 
the requirements of the Corn Belt 
farmer. Moreover, it is in agreement 
with the most recent findings of the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 


SUPPLEMENT NO. I 


A protein supplement to be fed dur- 
ing the gestation and lactation periods. 


*Professor of Swine Husbandry, U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. 


qua High School, Shelby county, to con- 
sider the forming of a cooperative to buy 
a 292-locker plant in Moweaqua and a 187- 
locker branch plant at Macon, six miles 
from Moweaqua. bd 


Macoupin Locker Service has priorities 
to build its third locker plant at Shipman. 
An existing building has been secured and 
contracts have been let to equip it with 
350 lockers. Construction of the Shipman 
unit will make three complete plants in 
Macoupin county. 


Satisfactory reports on the sale of stock 
and locker rentals for a plant to be lo- 
cated at Charleston are being received from 
Coles county. The Farm Bureau hopes to 
secure at least 500 applications. 


Jackson County Locker Service has ap- 
proval for a 725-locker plant to be located 
in a large, unused room of the Producers 
Creamery of Carbondale. 


Pulaski-Alexander Locker Company has 
let a contract for a building which will 
accommodate more than 500 lockers, accord- 
ing to L. E. Lingenfelter, president. 
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While the same supplement is formulated 
for both periods, the feeding instructions 
will be somewhat different for each 
period. 

Feeding Instructions: 

During the gestation period, feed 14 
to 34 pounds of protein supplement per 
head per day. If the sows are self-fed 
during the gestation period, grind and 
mix corn, oats, and legume hay to which 
is added 10 per cent of Supplement No. 
I. If sows get too fat, the legume hay 
should be increased ; if they are not main- 
taining satisfactory flesh, reduce the 
amount of legume hay. 

During the /actation period, feed about 
20 per cent of Supplement No. I. This 
amount should be adequate under all 
conditions by either the hand-feeding or 
the self-feeding method. 

Approximately 125 pounds of Sup- 
plement No. I will be required per sow 
during gestation. During the /actation 
period, a sow will require approximately 
100 pounds of this Supplement. 


SUPPLEMENT NO. II 


A protein supplement to be fed in the 
creep to pigs from two weeks of age 
until they weigh 75 pounds. This is a 
very critical time, and such a protein 
supplement should be formulated with 
great care. 

Feeding Instructions: 

Self-fed Supplement No. II free-choice 
with shelled corn in a pig creep begin- 
ning when the pigs are two weeks of age. 
If hand-feeding is followed, mix 100 
pounds of Supplement No. II with 150 
pounds of coarsely ground cereal grains. 
Continue feeding Supplement No. I 
until pigs weigh 75 pounds. 

Using Supplement No. II, 100 pounds 
will take care of four pigs during this 
period on pasture. If the pigs are in 


Supplement No. 4 in the Dlinois Plan is 


drylot, they will require 100 pounds for 
each three pigs. 
SUPPLEMENT NO. III 

A protein supplement for growing- 
fattening pigs (drylot feeding) to be 
fed from weights of 75 pounds to 
market. If the pigs have been properly 
fed up to 75 pounds, the finishing out 
to a market weight of 225 pounds is, 
comparatively. speaking, a non-critical 
period. 

Feeding Instructions: 

After pigs have reached 75 pounds in 
weight, change to Supplement No. III. 
Self-feed this supplement free-choice 
with shelled corn. 

With hand-feeding, feed one pound 
of Supplement No. III per head per day 
if they are in drylot. It will require 
approximately 100 pounds of Supple- 
ment No. III for each pig for this feed- 
ing period, if fed in drylot. If fed on 
pasture, it will require 400 pounds for 
each five pigs. 


SUPPLEMENT NO. IV 

A protein supplement to be fed to 
gtowing fattening pigs on pasture. Such 
a supplement would not contain alfalfa 
meal. It is, at the present time, com- 
mercially . impracticable because of the 
protein shortage. The protein content 
of such a mixture would exceed 35 per 
cent, which has been currently set for 
protein supplements for swine under the 
Government Industry Voluntary Agree- 
ment. 

This pasture supplement is mentioned 
now to make this program complete in 
any swine feeding plans for post-war 
days. Until such time, Supplement No. 
III can be used in its stead, hand-feeding 
under pasture conditions at the rate of 
100 pounds of Supplement No. III to 
600 pounds of grain for the period when 
pigs weigh between 75 and 125 pounds. 
After this, the ratio can be reduced to 
100 pounds of Supplement No. III to 
each 12,000 pounds of grain. This 
amount will suffice for the weight period 
of from 125 to 225 pounds. 


on pasture. Such a supplement would 


designed to be fed to growing-fattening not contain alfalfa meal. 
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Who Will Live 


’ 
Will your widow be able to stay on your farm? 


All of us like to think that our families will con- 
tinue to live on “the old farm.” But a lot of farmers 
fail to assure their families of the home that they 
have built for them. 


One-third of all the farm homes in Illinoj 
mortgaged. When their owners die, some 0 
farms are going to be sold — because the wi 
her children won’t have the money to finish 
off the mortgage. Many another farm will 
because the only way the widow could raise 
taxes and debts was through the sale of land an 
equipment. 


ve you made certain that these things will not 
to your family? Will they have your farm 
provide them with a living? 


untry Life Home and Family Protector policy 
ntee that your farm will be left to your fam- 
; mortgage free. Through life insurance you can 
provide an income for your widow, or ready cash 
for emergencies. Why don’t you find out how you 
can provide this protection? You will be surprised 
at the low cost. Get in touch with the insurance 
agent in your county Farm Bureau office, or fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. This information 
will be supplied to you free and without obligation. 


Country Life 
Insurance Company 


By Dr. B. W. Fairbanks* 


(Editor's Note: Dr. Fairbanks, in this 
article, does not give any formulas. How- 
ever, it can be assumed that each of these 
supplements will have a protein level 
of at least 35 per cent, with a satisfactory 
apportionment of concentrates made up 
of animal and vegetable proteins, sources 
of which should be determined by avail- 
ability, quality and price. These supple- 
ments will also contain simple minerals 
and the essential vitamins needed for 
growth. ) 


ERE in Illinois the use of home- 
H grown corn supplemented with pro 

tein supplements is the fundamental 
principle of economical pork production. 
Any tume a pork producer or feeder has 
to buy any appreciable amount of his 
carbohydrate feeds in sacks, his program 
cannot be said to conform to the most 
profitable practices. 

When all phases of the swine feeding 
program are examined, it is evident that 
only four protein supplements are re- 
quired. This series of four supplements 
make up the “‘I/linozs Plan’ which meets 
the requirements of the Corn Belt 
farmer. Moreover, it is in agreement 
with the most recent findings of the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 


SUPPLEMENT NO. I 


A protein supplement to be fed dur- 
ing the gestation and lactation periods. 


*Professor of Swine Husbandry, U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. 


qua High School, Shelby county, to con- 
sider the forming of a cooperative to buy 
a 292-locker plant in Moweaqua and a 187- 
locker branch plant at Macon, six miles 
from Moweaqua . 


Macoupin Locker Service has priorities 
to build its third locker plant at Shipman. 
An existing building has been secured and 
contracts have been let to equip it with 
350 lockers. Construction of the Shipman 
unit will make three complete plants in 
Macoupin county 


Satisfactory reports on the sale of stock 
and locker rentals for a plant to be lo- 
cated at Charleston are being received from 
Coles county. The Farm Bureau hopes to 
secure at least 500 applications 


Jackson County Locker Service has ap- 
proval for a 725-locker plant to be located 
in a large, unused room of the Producers 
Creamery of Carbondale 


Pulaski-Alexander Locker Company has 
let a contract for a building which will 
accommodate more than 500 lockers, accord- 
ing to L. E. Lingenfelter, president. 
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While the same supplement is formulated 
for both periods, the feeding instructions 
will be somewhat different for each 
period. 

Feeding Instructions: 

During the gestation period, feed 14 
to 34 pounds of protein supplement per 
head per day. If the sows are self-fed 
during the gestation period, grind and 
mix corn, oats, and legume hay to which 
is added 10 per cent of Supplement No. 
I. If sows get too fat, the legume hay 
should be increased ; if they are not main- 
taining satisfactory flesh, reduce the 
amount of legume hay. 

During the /actatron period, feed about 
20 per cent of Supplement No. I. This 
amount should be adequate under all! 
conditions by either the hand-feeding or 
the self-feeding method. 

Approximately 125 pounds of Sup- 
plement No. I will be required per sow 
during gestation. During the /actation 
period, a sow will require approximately 
100 pounds of this Supplement. 


SUPPLEMENT NO. II 


A protein supplement to be fed in the 
creep to pigs from two weeks of age 
until they weigh 75 pounds. This ts a 
very critical time, and such a protein 
supplement should be formulated with 
great care. 

Feeding Instructions: 

Self-fed Supplement No. II free-choice 
with shelled corn in a pig creep begin- 
ning when the pigs are two weeks of age. 
If hand-feeding is followed, mix 100 
pounds of Supplement No. II with 150 
pounds of coarsely ground cereal grains. 
Continue feeding Supplement No. II 
until pigs weigh 75 pounds. 

Using Supplement No. II, 100 pounds 
will take care of four pigs during this 
period on pasture. If the pigs are in 


Supplement No. 4 in the Illinois Plan is 
designed to be fed to growing-fattening 


drylot, they will require 100 pounds for 
each three pigs. 
SUPPLEMENT NO. III 

A protein supplement for growing- 
fattening pigs (drylot feeding) to be 
fed from weights of 75 pounds to 
market. If the pigs have been properly 
fed up to 75 pounds, the finishing out 
to a market weight of 225 pounds 1s, 
comparatively speaking, a non-critical 
period. 

Feeding Instructions: 

After pigs have reached 75 pounds in 
weight, change to Supplement No. III. 
Self-feed this supplement free-choice 
with shelled corn. 

With hand-feeding, feed one pound 
of Supplement No. III per head per day 
if they are in drylot. It will require 
approximately 100 pounds of Supple- 
ment No. III for each pig for this feed- 
ing period, if fed in drylot. If fed on 
pasture, it will require 400 pounds for 
each five pigs. 

SUPPLEMENT NO. IV 

A protein supplement to be fed to 
growing fattening pigs on pasture. Such 
a supplement would not contain alfalfa 
meal. It is, at the present time, com- 
mercially impracticable because of the 
protein shortage. The protein content 
of such a mixture would exceed 35 pe 
cent, which has been currently set for 
protein supplements for swine under the 
Government Industry Voluntary Agree- 
ment. 

This pasture supplement is mentioned 
now to make this program complete in 
any swine feeding plans for post-war 
days. Until such time, Supplement No. 
III can be used in its stead, hand-feeding 
under pasture conditions at the rate of 
100 pounds of Supplement No. III to 
600 pounds of grain for the period when 
pigs weigh between 75 and 125 pounds 
After this, the ratio can be reduced to 
100 pounds of Supplement No. III to 
each 12,000 pounds of grain. This 
amount will suffice for the weight period 
of from 125 to 225 pounds. 


on pasture. Such a supplement would 
not contain alfalfa meal. 
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Will your widow be able to stay on your farm? 


All of us like to think that our families will con- 
tinue to live on “the old farm.” But a lot of farmers 
fail to assure their families of the home that they 
have built for them. 


One-third of all the farm homes in Illinois are 
mortgaged. When their owners die, some of these 
farms are going to be sold — because the widgw and 
her children won't have the money to finish paying 
off the mortgage. Many another farm will bé sold 
because the only way the widow could raise cash\for 


taxes and debts was through the sale of land and. 


equipment. 


Country Life Insurance Co. 

| 608 So. Dearborn Street 

: Chicago 5, Illinois 

| Please send me FREE information in regard to your 
Mortgage Payment Policy. 


Family Income Policy. 


} 

Dineen Age Z 
near 

SAIN ec ee a County —._. = 


Have you made certain that these things will not 
happen to your family? Will they have your farm 
land to provide them with a living? 


A Country Life Home and Family Protector policy 
can guarantee that your farm will be left to your fam- 
ily, mortgage free. Through life insurance you can 
provide an income for your widow, or ready cash 
for emergencies. Why don’t you find out how you 
can provide this protection? You will be surprised 
at the low cost. Get in touch with the insurance 
agent in your county Farm Bureau office, or fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. This information 


will be supplied to you free and without obligation. 


Country Life 
Jusurance Company 


Newark elevator’s own locomotive moves 


a car up for loading. It’s pretty conven- 


William Thorsen, operator of the “one-man 

railroad” is probably one of the busiest 

engineers on any rail line as he is the 
switchman, fireman, brakeman, etc. 


” 
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NEWARK FARMERS —— 


———GRAIN COMPANY 
Onerates Own Railread 


ient to have your own engine available 
for switching at any time of the day. 


With great puffs of smoke and steam, No. 


4 moves out of its exclusive “roundhouse” 
ready for a day’s work. 


T ISN'T very often that you find a 
grain elevator with postwar plans for 
rebuilding railroad tracks and road- 
bed. That's because there are few eleva- 
tors like the Newark Farmers Grain Com- 
pany of Kendall county owning and op- 
erating a rail system complete with a 42- 
ton locomotive. 

The Newark elevator has received na- 
tionwide publicity on its “one-man” rail- 
road, but it’s no longer a novelty to the 
farmers of the neighborhood. Old No. 
4, as the stubby switch engine is known, 
is a familiar sight as it runs over a two- 
mile route through creek bottom lands 
between Newark and Millington. 

At the century old village of Milling- 
ton on the Fox river, cars of grain from 
the Newark elevator are switched on to 
the main line of the Burlington. -On the 
return trip to Newark, No. 4 brings back 
cars of coal and lumber. 

The man in the cab of No. 4 is Bill 
Thorsen who is engineer, fireman, freight 
agent, brakeman, switchman, maintenance 
and section crew, all in one. Manpower 
shortages have yet to be a worry to this 
railroad. 

Thorsen always has a “‘clear track” as 
his is the ‘only locomotive running on 
this exclusive railroad, but operates at a 
conservative speed — about 10 miles an 
hour — because he doesn’t want to take 
a chance on a wreck. 


During the early spring thaws the 
roadbed is inclined to be soft and oc- 
casionally there has been an unavoidable 
derailment. However, with the aid of 
a hand jack, Thorsen has always man- 
aged to get his iron horse back on the 
rails. Between runs Thorsen travels over 
the line in an old Model T Ford 
equipped with handcar wheels and makes 
any necessary repairs. 

After the war Thorsen may be able to 
step up the speed of his locomotive be- 
cause at the last annual meeting of the 
Newark elevator in February the board 
decided to set aside $5000 for rebuilding 
the roadbed. Over the years the board 
has found ‘rail transportation to be a 
highly satisfactory method of handling 
grain and it plans to keep the line in 
operation. 

While the railroad has brought con- 
siderable attention to the Newark elevator 
outside of the immediate territory, the 
grain producers of the area know the co- 
operative for the service it has given them 
for more than a score of years. 

At the close of 1943 the Newark eleva- 
tor had a net profit of $25,000. Of this 
amount, $15,000 was returned to farmers 
in the form of patronage dividends and 
the remainder was set up in reserves to 
further strengthen the cooperative’s fi- 
nancial position. Capital stock of the 
elevator now amounts to $27,300. Dur- 
ing 1943 the elevator paid back $36,300 
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in patronage dividends, $25,000 - of 
which was in cash and $11,300 in stéck. 
This covered a six-year period 1937-1942 
inclusive. The elevator reorganized on a 
strictly cooperative basis in 1934 and 
has long been a member of Illinois 
Grain Corporation. 


There were some interesting reactions 
from a few patrons when the first patron- 
age dividend was declared. They wanted 
to know why they were getting dividend 
checks. After the cooperative setup was 
explained to them they naturally were 
enthusiastic about this type of marketing. 

When some of the first patronage divi- 
dends were paid in the form of capital 
stock credits to those who did not hold 
a share of stock, there were some who 
were a little skeptical about owning such 
stock. They thought it might make them 
liable in case the elevator needed money. 
Their reluctance disappeared when they 
received the second patronage dividend in 
the form of cash, and interest on their 
capital stock. 


These few and isolated examples were 
not at all typical of the general member- 
ship, but they do demonstrate that the 
story of cooperative marketing still needs 
to be told over and over again. 


It also demonstrates that a successful 
cooperative like the Newark elevator 
doesn’t bloom over night, or that large 
groups of farmers suddenly decide they 
want to market their products coopera- 
tively. It usually starts with a few men 
who have an idea. These pioneers then 
have to sell the idea to their neighbors. 
In many cases this turns out to be a 
hard selling job. In addition the pio- 
neers often have to dig down into their 
own pockets even after the original stock 
is sold to keep the venture going during 
the early years. 

The Newark elevator was started in 
1916, shortly after the Illinois-Midland 
railroad built the two-mile line from 
Newark to Millington. Some $9000 in 
stock was sold to build an elevator and 
during the early years the elevator paid 
the railroad $15 per car for hauling grain. 

In 1922 the elevator signed a 20-year 
lease on the railroad. About a year or 
so ago the elevator bought out the stock 
of the railroad and became sole owner. 
It is undoubtedly one of the few rail sys- 
tems owned by farmers. Used to trading 
horses, these farmer board members have 
learned considerably about the business 
of railroading and selling and trading 
locomotives. 

Along in 1923 the Newark elevator 
bought an adjacent lumber and coal yard 
for $9000. Some $6000 additional stock 
was sold at that time. 

Today the Newark elevator board can 
look back on the lean years and be thank- 
ful they were not easily discouraged. Vol- 
ume of grain handled has been increas- 
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*Here are the men who not only run an 


elevator, but a railroad as well. Left to 
right are: Harvey Norem, H. B.: Peterson. 


ing every year and the list of patrons 
has been growing steadily. The 754,836 
bushels of grain handled in 1943 
represents a gain over 1942 of 110,370 
bushels. Merchandise sales of lumber, 
fencing, coal, feed, salt, and seed 
amounted to nearly $62,000 in 1943. 
This was a slight decrease from 1942 
and is accounted for by a drop of $19,000 
in the sale of lumber and fencing due 
to wartime conditions. All other mer- 
chandise departments showed gains. 


Farm Earnings 


But Trail 


ATEST official government reports 

show that prices paid to farmers for 
farm products advanced 2 per cent dur- 
ing the twelve months ending with 
March 1944, according to the research 
department of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

During the same time prices paid by 
farmers for farm and home supplies in- 
creased 8 per cent. Farm wage rates 
increased about 22 per cent in the last 
12 months for which figures are avail- 
able. 

The cost of living in urban areas 
advanced about one per cent during 
the 12 month period, according to the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many 
inexperienced workers were added to 
factory pay rolls during the year, the 
average weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers increased by 11 per cent. During the 
same time the total non-agricultural 
income increased by 17 per cent. 

This. indicates that the incomes of 
the non-factory worker groups, which 
includes many white collar workers, 
have had income increases in excess of 
those granted to factory workers dur- 
ing the last year. 


Oscar Thompson, Vernie Anderson, Arthur 
Hanson, Clair Johnson, E. E. Anderson. 
and Manager Roy Holverson. 


President of the Newark cooperative 
is Harvey Norem, who has served on the 
board for 24 years and as president for 
15. He is also on the hosed of the Pure 
Milk Association. E. E. Anderson, sec- 
retary, has served since 1926; H. B. 
Peterson, vice-president, since 1933; Os- 
car Thompson since 1931; Arthur Han- 
son since 1939, and Vernie Anderson for 
the last several years. Roy Holverson 
has served as an able and efficient man- 
ager since 1926. 


Up 2 Percent 
Factory Wages 


Pay rolls in bituminous (soft) coal 
mining show an increase of 25 per 
cent, and pay rolls in anthracite (hard) 
coal mining an increased 22 per cent. 
Coal output, as indicated by coal car 
loadings, increased 11 per cent during 
the same time. 

It is interesting to compare recent 
prices and cost with those prevailing 
in 1929, the most prosperous year on 
record for industry and labor gener- 
ally. 

The cost of living in urban areas is 
now about one per cent higher than in 
1929. The index of retail food prices 
is also up one per cent. Factory em- 
ployment, however, is 57 per cent 
greater and factory pay rolls are 172 
per cent greater than in 1929. 

The total income of all industrial 
workers (including railroad, mine and 
factory workers) is about 136 per cent 
higher than in 1929. 

Prices paid by farmers for farm and 
home supplies are 13 per cent above 
1929 levels while prices received by 
farmers for agricultural products are 32 
per cent above the 1929 figure. Ag- 
ricultural production in 1943 was 29 
per cent higher than in 1929. 
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Braham Resigns As Farm 
Adviser in Will County 

Leonard W. Braham, farm adviser in 
Will county for 16 years, has resigned 
his position in order to accept a new post 
of general manager of the Will County 
Cooperatives, accerding to H. J. 
Schroeder, president of the Will County 
Farm Bureau and also of the Will 
County Cooperatives. 

John H. Brock, McHenry county farm 
adviser for the past nine years, has been 
hired to succeed Braham. He is ex- 
pected to start his new job in Will 
county about June 15. Brock, a native 
of Kankakee county, was graduated from 
the U. of I. College of Agriculture in 
1926, was a member of the dairy exten- 
sion staff at the University for four years, 
and farm adviser in Bond county for 
four and one-half years. 


Farmers Have To Dec. 15 
To File ‘44 Tax Returns 


Although many farmers have re- 
ceived declaration forms for income 
and victory tax for 1944, they are not 
required to file their declarations until 
Dec. 15, unless more than 20 per cent 
of their gross income is from sources 
other than farming, reports J. B. Cun- 
ningham, associate professor of farm 


management, U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. 

A mistaken estimate does not make 
the farmer subject to penalty unless he 
underestimates his tax by more than 
33-1/3 per cent and unless this re- 
mains uncorrected as of Dec. 15. 


New Farm Adviser 

Leslie B. Broom, former Williamson 
county farm adviser, has been em- 
ployed in the same capacity in Pulaski- 
Alexander counties. He succeeds T. 
L. Davis who is now a district super- 
visor in the Farm Labor Program. 

A graduate of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture, Broom farmed for one 
year after graduation and then taught 
school for five years. He later entered 
extension work in Missouri and came 
to Williamson county in 1941. 


New Assistant Adviser 


Kankakee Farm Bureau has hired H. 
Martin Hopps, Bureau county, as as- 
sistant farm adviser and to help with 
the farm labor program. 

A graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois in 1940, Hopps spent two and 
one-half years in the Army Air Corps 
before receiving a medical discharge. 


Dried beans are an inexpensive source of 
iron for the body. 


Kansas Farm Bureau Head 
Dies After Heart Attack 


Dr. O. O. Wolf, president of the 
Kansas State Farm Bureau Federation, 
and a member of the board of ‘directors 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, died suddenly April 7 following a 
heart attack. 

Dr. Wolf became president of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau in January, 1934, 
and in December of the same year was 
elected to the AFBF board. He served 
continuously in both positions since 
that date. For many years he was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Producers Com- 
mission Association at Kansas City, 
and secretary of the Midwest wool Mar- 
keting Association. He was a member of 
the board of the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives at the time of his death. 

He was a charter member of his 
county Farm Bureau and served for 13 
years as president. A graduate veteri- 
narian, Dr. Wolf started farming soon 
after graduation from the Chicago Vet- 
erinary College and practiced his pro- 
fession only as a sideline to farming 
activities. 


To produce 100 bushels of corn, the soil 
must deliver 150 pounds of nitrogen, 23 
pounds of phosphorus, 72 pounds of potas- 
sium and 5,000,000 pounds of water. 
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T HE year you neglect safe- 
guarding your pigs is the only 
one in which you will ever suffer 
any real loss thru hog cholera. 


Farm Bureau serum is fresh, 


potent, and if used on every lit- 
ter while still young, will save te 
your profits. 


IJ arm Bureau 


THE SMALLER THE SHOAT 
THE CHEAPER THE SHOT 
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KEEP FUEL STORAGE FILLED 


When the weatherman gives the signal, 158,000 tractors will be 
working in farm fields in Illinois and consuming 3,160,000 gallons 
of fuels daily. It takes a lot of men, trucks, and time to satisfy the 
critical fuel needs on farms. Your best pro- 
tection, therefore, is to keep your fuel stor- 
age filled at all times. Let your petroleum 
serviceman fill your tanks or drums on each 
regular route call. 


SOYOIL 
PAINT 


Bring Spring inside, too—use 
SOYOIL SEMI-GLOSS 
enamels for interior walls. 

——_ woodwork, and ceilings and 
SOY-NAMEL for your kitchen and bathroom. 
You have an excellent choice of colors in these 
high quality paints at reasonable prices. 


BLUE SEAL MASTER” MOTOR OIL 


BLUE SEAL “Master” Motor Oil is best suited for 
heavy duty service in farm tractors. This oil is top 
quality, gives safe lubrication, contains an additive 
which gives it the ability to keep a motor clean, 
dissolves motor sludge, gum, and carbon. For a 
clean, well lubricated motor, insist on BLUE SEAL 
“Master.” 
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BLUE SEAL 
FLY SPRAY 


Guard against disease and dis- 
comfort among your cows. Use 
Blue Seal Fly Spray regularly. 
It repels and kills flies and other 
insects, thus enabling the cows 
to produce more milk. 


i) 
BLUE SEAL GREASES 


BLUE SEAL greases are popular with the Illinois 
power farmer. LUCO LUBE and ALUMINATE 
GUN have been the pacemakers for a decade and 
now the new HI-TEMP BEARING and HAR- 
VESTER GUN GREASE are available to round 
out this excellent line of quality farm greases. 


EDISON SPARK PLUGS 


Save gas, time, and money. Check your spark plugs before 
you start the season. Be sure you have the proper heat 
range for your tractor model and the fuel you use. Clean 
the plugs and adjust their gaps. If you need replacements, 
ask for EDISON’s. They are engineered for modern 
motors. 


for sanitation and disease control: 
BLUE SEAL Dry Dip 
BLUE SEAL Mange Oil 
BLUE SEAL Liquid Dip 


BLUE SEAL BATTEREES , 


Before your present battery fails, arrange to 
obtain a new BLUE SEAL “‘Magic Power” bat- 
tery. Here you get high quality, modern con- 
struction, and long battery life, with economy. 


BLUE SEAL ANTI-RUST 


Farm machinery is surely worth saving today, 
and BLUE SEAL ANTI-RUST will help you in 
the battle against rust. This product is easy to 
apply, gives a protective coating over metal 
surfaces, resists heat, cold, rain, snow, and sleet 
and is easily removed. Protect your plow shares, 
discs, etc., between jobs. Available in 10-pound, 
25-pound, and 100-pound containers. 


Ask your BLUE SEAL SERVICEMAN or any of the 
66 County Service Companies affiliated with 
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Braham Resigns As Farm t 1 College of A 
Adviser in Will County 


New Farm Adviser 
Rh I former Will 
beet 
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New Assistant Adviser 
Farmers Have To Dec. 15 Karka r sired 
To File ‘44 Tax Returns ty, as a 


Kansas Farm Bureau Head 
Dies After Heart Attack 


Kansas State Pat B 1u | 


T HE year you neglect safe- 
guarding your pigs is the only 
one in which you will ever suffer 


any real loss thru hog cholera. 


Farm Bureau serum is fresh, 
potent, and if used on every lit- 
ter while still young, will save 


your profits. 
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By John R. Spencer 

The practice of spreading agricultural 
limestone on growing corn is one which 
should be more generally followed. Most 
trucks are built so that, two rows of corn 
can be straddled without injury to the corn 
plants unless they have attained sufficient 
growth to be harmed by the truck chassis. 
The soil packing action by the tires is 
only temporary and is broken by the next 
cultivation. 


The application of limestone on growing 
corn (1) receives a good mixing with the 
surface soil by cultivation and (2) will have 
nearly a year's time for neutralizing acid 
soil before clover is seeded in small grain 
following corn. “Limestone should be ap- 
plied six months, and preferably a year, 
before clover is seeded. . .” U. of I. agron- 
omy department. Also (3) it lengthens to 
some extent the time available for getting 
in limestone during the crop season. 


A limestone distributor in Christian 
county is enthusiastic over this cornfield 
practice and has good results. Last year 


this concern distributed more than 20,000 
tons of limestone in eight months after their 


These two pictures demonstrate a rec- 

ommended practice of spreading lime on 

corn. It is apparent that the standard size 

truck can straddle corn rows at the width 
in which they are generally planted. 
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unloading facilities and storage bins were 


erected at Taylorville. 
is a 40,000-ton total. 


The goal for 1944 


A limestone company in Kendall county 
has installed a new jaw crusher in the pit 
for the primary breaking with conveyor to 
the mill house for secondary crushing and 
screening as in past operations. The pro- 
duction of agricultural limestone was ex- 
pected to start in April. It was reported 
that sufficient trucks for hauling and spread- 
ing are available in the area. 


Price increases allowed recently by OPA 
to the six quarries in Cook county bring 
the price of agricultural limestone, with 
one exception, to $1 per ton. The exception 
is 90c price at one quarry. 


A recent meeting at Chicago attended by 
college agronomists from ten middle west- 
ern states, fertilizer manufacturers, and 
government officials recommended the con- 
tinuance of the grade reduction program for 
the 1944-1945 season starting July 1. This 
is a reduction in numbers of analyses or 
combinations of mixed fertilizer to about 
15 for Illinois from the 60 odd available 
before the war period. This, however, is 
not new to Illinois farmers as there were 
only a limited number of analyses available 
in the spring and summer of 1943. The 
fewer numbers of grades or combinations 
results in less confusion to the grower with 
no impairment of field results on crops and 
increases fertilizer factory output by better 
utilizing the short labor supply. 


“A few of the commonest causes of in- 
fertility may be briefly reviewed. There can 
be no doubt that the principal one through- 
out Great Britain is shortage of lime or, 
what comes to the same thing, soil acidity. 
. . Few new developments will do mofe to 
improve the fertility of our soils than the 
general use of relatively coarse ground 
limestone on acid soils.” E. M. Crowther, 
Rothamstead Experimental Station, Rotham- 
stead, England. 


Women drivers on limestone spreading 
trucks are making their appearance in 
Whiteside and Lee counties to aid in this 
essential work. 


By Frank Gougler 

Manager Virgil Johnson of Producers 
Creamery of Galesburg reported that dur- 
ing the first four months of the present 
fiscal year — October, November, De- 
cember, and January — 44 per cent more 
milk was handled than in the same period 
a year ago. 

During the winter months some of the 
milk received was sold to local markets 


for the bottle trade, but as production in- ° 


creases less is being sold in this manner 
and more is being separated. The sweet 
cream is churned into Prairie Farms butter 
and the skim milk is made into powder. 
Recent mew members secured by the 
Galesburg Producers number as follows: 


Knox county, 14; Henry county, 11; War- 
ren county, 7, and Mercer county, 2, mak- 
ing a total of 34, 


Expansion program of the Producers 
Creamery of Peoria is well under way in 
the north area of the territory covered in 
the project. During April, a stock selling 
campaign has been underway in five coun- 
ties, and in all but one the sales are far in 
excess of the original quotas. 

Sufficient capital has been raised, in the 
opinion of the board, that the management 
has been authorized to secure the services 
of an architect to make plans and draw 
up specifications for the new plant. 

The board of directors has taken an op- 
tion on a piece of property in Henry in 
Putnam county as a site for the building. 
Tentative plans. call for a two-story brick 
building, 50 by 100 feet. 

One of the requirements necessary for se- 
curing priorities to build and equip such a 
plant is to assure WPB that sufficient milk 
can be secured in the territory to make a 
million pounds of skim milk powder an- 
nually. This requires 1244 million pounds 
of milk. Milk production in the area is ap- 
proximately 200 million pounds. Herds 
in this area average five cows per farm 
with a production of 25,000 pounds of milk. 


} 


This picture appears on the cover of the 
bulletin put out by the emergency farm 
labor program staff telling Illinois farmers 
of the Victory Farm Volunteer program. 


ECAUSE of the increasing shortage of 

experienced farm help, it is estimated 
by officials of the Illinois emergency 
farm labor program that 12,000 more 
farm jobs will be filled by boys and 
girls from the Victory Farm Volunteer 
ranks in 1944 than in 1943. 

An April report of the farm labor 
staff for Illinois showed unfilled orders 
for 1699 year round workers. Of this 
number, 770 were for married men, and 
929 for single men. 

On the basis of these figures, it is ex- 
pected that more than 36,000 farm jobs 
will be filled during the year by approx- 
imately 30,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 18. 
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Rural YOUTH 


By Ellsworth D. Lyon 


Reports from 24 counties show 
Rural Youth bond purchases as of 
April 20 to total $49,461.90. If all re- 
ports could be obtained, the total un- 
doubtedly would be considerably 
larger. 

Knox county ranks first in bond pur- 
chases reported with $5,468.75; War- 
ren is second with $3,755.75; McLean 
is third with $3,675, and Tazewell is 
fourth with $3,381.25. 


Plans for May activities in Kankakee 
county include a bowling party. The theme, 
“War-Time Marriages” was presented in 
April by a Rural Youth member and _ the 
home adviser. 


McLean county recently featured a panel 
discussion on a theme dealing with mar- 
riages and the choice of residence. 


President Lucille Denby of Macoupin 
county writes of their carnival: “We took 
in $370 and gave $275 to the Red Cross. 
It was fun and good activity for the club.” 
Washington county reports a contribution 
of $50 to the Red Cross — the result of a 
waste paper collection project in which 
16-2/5 tons of paper was collected. Brown 
county has contributed $20 and Wayne and 
Randolph each $25 to the Red Cross. 


Mac Shauman of Warren county says, 
“We are having very good attendance at 
our meetings. We had about a dozen new 
members enrolled last meeting.” Included 
in the program was a “very interesting dis- 
cussion on ‘Marriage in War-Time’” 


“March Winds” was the theme of the 
March meeting for White county. Everett 
Strum, president, says that some interesting 
tall stories blew out of the meeting. Wayne 
county has put on a similar program with 
success. 


Norman Rickenberg, president of Ran- 
dolph County Rural Youth, reports an in- 
teresting talk at the last meeting by a. for- 
mer missionary, Rev. Muehl, his theme 
being “Ramblings in China”. 


Clark county set a bond quota which was 
double that of last year and has already 
gone beyond the half-way mark. This 
group is now making a drive for new mem- 
bers. 


Tazewell county is finding ways of pre- 
senting Rural Youth to the people of their 
county. President Franklin Allen said re- 
cently, “We have led recreation for the 
Peoria Youth Rally and gave a demonstra- 
tion of square and folk dances before the 
Delavan Rotary Club, and lead the recrea- 
tion in the 4-H Rally in Morton. 


Adams County Rural Youth has a steady 
attendance of 40 to 45 each month according 
to President Harold. McConnell. Circuit 
Judge Fred Wolfe addressed a recent meet- 
ing. The May 23rd meeting is to be a hay 
tide party at Columbus. 
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Fulton county Rural Youth members re- 
cently enjoyed a costume party in “Sadie 


Several members of Rural Youth groups 
of Edgar and Livingston counties have be- 
come blood donors to the Red Cross. 


Members of Rural Youth groups of the 
following counties have taken part in radio 
broadcasts during recent weeks: Woodford, 
Bureau, Peoria, Livingston, Fulton and 
Tazewell. 


Homer Blunier, president of Woodford 
County Rural Youth, states that on April 
13 “a box social was held with a grand 
time by all’. This was guest night with 
all county seniors as guests. Mr. Ralthe, 
from the Regional Research Laboratory in 
Peoria, discussed the work that the Research 
Laboratories are doing to help win the 
war. 


The Rural Youth of Warren county is 
getting behind the salvage, paper and tin 
can drive which is being sponsored through- 
out the county in May. 


Knox county had an attendance of 240 at 
its annual banquet. Was it the main course 
— oysters — which attracted such a large 
attendance? At the regular April business 
meeting Dr. Raye Ragan of the First Meth- 
odist Church in Galesburg, spoke to the 
group on “Racial Problems’. 


Winnebago county held its annual ban- 
quet March 31, Farm Adviser Henry Brun- 
nemeyer was present as were Everett Phelps 
(with Mrs. Phelps) and Clint Miller, Farm 
Bureau members and leaders as well as 
“perpetual” Rural Youthers. They spoke 
briefly and brought the greetings of the 
Farm Bureau. 


The two Rural Youth clubs of Ogle 
county held a county-wide banquet March 
30. The attendance was good in spite of 
the snow drifts. Gopod-natured bantering 
and pleasantries by the various speakers 
from the two groups inspired witty replies 
which caused much laughter and developed 
an attitude of good will. 


Other counties reporting well attended 
annual banquets are: Pulaski-Alexander 
(with pot-luck style and an abundance of 
food), Saline (many parents present), Chris- 
tian (various Farm Bureau leaders attend- 
ing), Wabash (with visitors from Wayne 
and White counties). 


_Montgomery County Rural Youth is plan- 
ning its annual dinner for May. 


Hawkins“ style. There are approximately 
60 active members in the group. 


DeKalb Rural Youthers are able to at- 
tract large numbers to their meetings by 
sending out “snappy” cards with appropriate 
drawings and messages calling all mem- 
bers. Also, those who are able to do so, 
provide’ “rides for gasless gals and guys.” 


Brown county is mailing out “The Little 
Brindle. Breeze”, a monthly newspaper, to 
members who are serving in the armed 
forces — 51 at present. Mamie Spiers, 
president, reports: “Our April meeting was 
one of the smallest on record, but the 
weather man was playing tricks and kept 
many of our members away. Mr. Price, 
agricultural teacher at the local high school, 
was present and gave an instructive talk on 
“Sanitation in the Raisirfg of Livestock’. 


Cook county is to be congratulated on a 
new project — the publication of the 
“Ruralite,” a news letter of the Cook Coun- 
ty Rural Youth. The reason for the 
“Ruralite” is stated in the first issue: ‘To 
keep in touch with the members in the 
armed forces.” This group recently held 
its fifth annual banquet with W. B. Peter- 
son, director of distribution, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company, as speaker of the occa- 
sion. 


Agnes Morton, president of Macon Coun- 
ty Rural Youth, writes that plans are 
under way for the annual banquet to be 
held in June. She says that since Decatur 
is the Soybean Capitol, their banquet is to 
be held there and is to be built around the 
soybean. Plans are also developing for a 


May breakfast. 


Draft Plans for Annual 
4-H Camp June 25 to 28 


Plans have been made to take care of 
300 4-H club members at the East Bay 
camp at Lake Bloomington, June 25 to 
28. 

Room will be provided for 300 
members of 4-H clubs in 12 central 
Illinois counties. 

L. J. Hager, Marshall-Putnam farm 
adviser, has been named camp director ; 
H. D. Van Matre, Iroquois farm ad- 
viser, dean of boys; Miss Marian 
Sympson, Tazewell home adviser, dean 
of girls, and Miss Jesse Campbell, Liv- 
ingston home adviser, secretary. 
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Lawrence County 
Livingston County: 
Logan Producers Supplies 


INOCULANT 


Blue Seal Inoculants are distributed only by Cooperative Associations 
approved by local county Farm Bureaus and that are affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 


By G. H. Iftner 

Anton Powers, formerly manager at Co- 
vell Farmers Grain Company, McLean coun- 
ty, has accepted managership at the LaPlace. 
Co-Op Grain Company, Piatt county. Paul 
Erlich, former manager at LaPlace, has re- 
tired to Bloomington because of his health 
Powers was succeeded at Covell by W. P. 
Gittinger, formerly an assistant at Meadows 
Elevator, McLean county. 


There are a number of vacancies among 
farmers’ elevators and prospective managers 
can help out in this manpower problem by 
contacting the director of grain marketing 
for the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


J. C. Kennedy, manager of the Sciota 
Farmers. Elevator, McDonough county, re- 
ports that his elevator is “very much in 
existence.” It paid a 10 per cent dividend 
last year and right now the feed volume 
is approximately $4000 per month. This 
column made an error when it reported the 
elevator not in operation. 


Cliff E. Bray, elevator manager at Tren- 
ton, Clinton county, was scheduled to enter 
the Navy early in April. 


Ralph Allen, Tazewell county, former 
board member of the Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration, says that the primary objective 
effort is to get things done in the home, 
on the farm, in the community, and in the 
nation that will promote the general wel- 
fare. Degree of success in reaching the 
ultimate objective, according to Allen, de- 
pends on the amount and quality of mem- 
ber participation. This, to us, sounds like 
a fundamental cooperative principle. 


The addition of new members is possible 
in any farmers’ elevator that wants to give 
new members a chance to participate in 
earnings as a reward for patronage. The 
Ferrin Equity Exchange, Clinton county, 
each year sends out several paid-up stock 
certificates of $100 representing accrued 
earnings of patrons. A little extra work? 
Yes. Worth it? Ask Manager Hugo. The 
elevator has 142 members, many of them 
having earned a second share of stock 
through the patronage dividend plan. 


Twelve years before the Savoy Grain and 
Coal Company of Champaign county became 
a true cooperative the board of directors 
recommended reorganization. Stockholders 
voted against the proposal because the stock 
was worth more than two for one. It took 
12 years of effort on the part of the direc- 
tors to bring about reorganization on a co- 
operative basis. Stockholders now feel as 
though they get more money — stock divi- 
dends plus patronage — than they received 
formerly on stock alone. 


Farm Bureaus have an increasing respon- 
sibility in the promotion of cooperative 
marketing in view of changing conditions. 
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There are many reasons. Here are some 
of them: 

1. Farm Bureau members who now fur- 
nish from 60 to 80 per cent of all the grain 
flowing through farmers’ elevators have a 
right to share in the earnings of the local 
marketing agency. They have a right to ex- 
pect efficient management and operation so 
that there will be earnings to share. 

2. There is a net profit in every trans- 
action that takes place from the time the 
grain leaves the local elevator until it 
reaches the consumer. Producers have a 
right to share in these net savings. The 
only way they can share in them is for the 
local elevator to become affiliated with the 
state-wide marketing agencies which are in 
a position to collect these earnings. The 
state-wide agency passes the dividends back 
to the local elevators and the local elevator 
passes them on down the line to the pro- 
ducer, providing it operates as a coopera- 
tive. 

3. Farm Bureaus are more or less obli- 
gated to see that the members who sell 
grain get more of the consumer's dollar. 
This can be done only through cooperative 
channels. Farm Bureaus are further obli- 
gated to see that members have the oppor- 
tunity to buy feed and supplies at the low 
dollar, quality considered. The experience 
of cooperatives has proved that the patron- 
age refund route is the right direction to 
pursue, 

In return cooperative elevators have a 
right to expect cooperation, patronage and 
loyalty from Farm Bureaus and from the 
105,000 Farm Bureau members in_ the 
state. 


One reason for inoculation of seed to in- 

sure top production is demonstrated here. 

The dark area to the left shows soybeans 

grown from inoculated seed, and at the 
right from uninoculated seed. 


A downstate report says, “The manager 
now owns 50 per cent of the stock of our 
‘Farmers’ Elevator’, and therefore it cannot 
be considered a farmers’ elevator any more.” 

Another report states, “The independent 
operator at our station now owns close to 
half the stock of the ‘farmers’ elevator’. It 
is natural to suppose that he would block 
any attempt to reorganize under the co- 
operative laws.” 

Our conclusions in the above cases are: 
the men who cornered the stock were wide 
awake; directors and stockholders were off 
duty, and farmers in the two instances have 
lost their cooperative elevators for all prac- 
tical purposes. 


A cover crop for every acre means 
good soil longer, and good soil means 
greater production. 
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Predicts Few Changes in 
Wool Program for 1944 


Illinois Wool Marketing Association’s 
program for handling 1944 wool will be 
about the same as last year’s, according 
to S. F. Russell, secretary-manager. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has been made the sole purchaser of 
domestic wool for 1944 as in 1943 at 
ceiling prices. 

Advances to be paid by county wool 
pools will be: 35 cents per pound on 
clean medium wools, 25 cents on fine 
and fed wools and 20 cents on rejects. 

Wool is to be assembled through 
county pools, controlled by the county 
Farm Bureaus and handled through their 
subsidiaries, such as Producers Supplies, 
marketing organizations, etc. 

County wool pools will receive, 
weigh, make cash advances, and store 
wool until it is shipped to the ware- 
houses of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation in Boston. 

Illinois Wool Marketing Association 
has contracted for its supply of bags and 
twine and these will be available for 
purchase by county wool pools. 

CCC has raised the commission rates 
that wool handlers, dealers and buyers 
can charge on the 1944 wool clip, but 
the Illinois Wool Marketing Association 
is keeping its commission charges at the 
same rate as last year. ; 

By marketing wool through their own 
cooperative, producers will be assured 
of accurate weights and grades and top 
prices for respective marketings. 


YMCA Observes Its 100th 
Anniversary During 1944 


A service organization that has 
grown step by step with the develop- 
ment of American industrial communi- 
ties until today it is the world’s oldest 
and largest agency working for the 
welfare of youth has this year reached 
its 100th anniversary. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, whose familiar red triangle has 
become a symbol of service in 66 coun- 
tries and throughout every state of the 
union, observes its centennial year in 
1944. 

Today during World War I, the 
YMCA is finding one of its greatest 
fields of service among soldiers, sailors, 
and marines wherever they may be in 
this world at war. 

The YMCA ‘is one of the six nation- 
al agencies comprising the USO, oper- 
ating in every battle area around the 
globe. 


A man who maintains a protected 
woods is making his contribution to 
water conservation in his neighborhood. 
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MARKET WOOL 
CO-OPERATIVELY 


1. Get 35¢ per Ib. for clean medium 
wool. 


2. Accurate grades and weights. 


. Your wool will be graded and sold by 
National Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion, the largest handler of wool in 
the United States. 


4. You will be sure to get ceiling prices 
under CCC through your Co-op. 


5. Your Co-op. is working for you. 


Illinois 
Wool Marketing 
Association 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 
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Approved Distributors of Blue Seal Grow Crop Inoculant: 
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Predicts Few Changes in 


Wool Program for 1944 A THREE-WAY 
BENEFIT! 


1) 4,,VOlume 
A OR CurTiNG 
4\""4RKeEr C05"? - 


YMCA Observes Its 100th 


Anniversary During 1944 & 


MARKET WOOL 
CO-OPERATIVELY 


Home Parent Asks J ited 


Fan a o Whar Projects 


N APPEAL was made during April 
Ae all County Home Bureaus in 

Illinois by Mrs. R. W. Stamey of 
the Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
to place the full support of their mem- 
bership behind the 1944 campaigns 
for United China Relief and the Red 
Cross Clubmobile. Mrs. Stamey is 
Federation chairman for these two 
projects in the state which are spon- 
sored by the Home Bureau's national 
organization, the Associated Women 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

“Our County Home Bureaus were 
very generous in contributing to China 
Relief in 1942 and 1943, but there 
is still a great need for relief to the 
gallant people of China,” Mrs. Stamey 
reports. 

“Our money gives aid to the women 
and children in China by supplying 
medical care in hospitals equipped by 
us. Our support has a very substantial 
monetary value and means much in 
the relief of suffering in China. 

“Another project this year is the 
Red Cross clubmobile. It is a vehicle 
outfitted with a doughnut machine, 
coffee urn, mewspapers, magazines, 
writing materials, and in many in- 
stances a victrola with records or a 16 
mm moving picture outfit. 

“It is operated by three American 
Red Cross girls and a trained mechanic. 
These clubmobiles are driven to iso- 
lated spots where service men are on 
duty far from the club centers in the 
largest cities. They also go to many air 
fields where they serve doughnuts to 
returning bomber crews. They drive 
as close to the fighting front as is 
possible and are a link to home for 
the boys. They have proven to be a 
big boost to morale. 

“Yes, they do come high — $3,500 
original cost and $21,000 a year to 
operate, but home makers all over the 
United States will have an opportunity 
to cooperate in this undertaking. Club- 
mobiles are now operating in Great 
Britain, Australia, North Africa, Italy, 
Sicily and India and will no doubt 
be operating in other outposts by the 
time our contributions are made. 

“Will you get this information to 
your units asking their cooperation in 
these two worthy projects? As your 
contributions come to me I will send 
them immediately to Mrs. Charles Se- 
well, administrative director of the As- 
sociated Women of the AFBF. 
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“A full report of each county's 
contribution will be given at the 1945 
annual meeting of the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation.” 

Mrs. Stamey’s address is rural route 
No. 1, Urbana, III. 


Safe Home Program Draws 
7758 Families In State 


There are 7,758 families in 41 IIli- 
nois countries enrolled in the 1944 
safe homes program sponsored to re- 
duce home accidents which last year 
killed 33,000 Americans. 

Miss Gladys J. Ward, home manage- 
ment specialist, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, reports that 
this year’s enrollment is a good in- 
crease over last year, when some 5,000 
families in 60 counties were regis- 
tered. Awards based on county safety 


reports will be made at the end of the 
year. 

McLean county with 739 families 
registered leads in 1944 enrollment 
figures. LaSalle county with 550 is 
second. 

Last year — the first for the pro- 
gram — Mason county won the award 
for having the largest number of en- 
rolled families reporting no accidents. 
Lake county was honored for having 
the lowest per cent of accidents among 
families enrolled. 

The program is sponsored by the ex- 
tension service, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Eggs poached in milk are delicious. The 
use of milk not only increases the food 
value, but it also adds to the flavor and 
delicacy of the eggs. 


Vegetables should always be scalded before 
packaging for freezer locker storage. Scald- 
ing destroys enzymes and aids in retaining 
flavor, color, and nutritive value. 


Cases for storing silver should be red, 
gray, green or tan in color rather than white. 
The sulphur in bleached material may cause 
tarnish. 


Wayne Home Bureau Keeps 
Going Without Adviser 


Wayne County Home Bureau is 
looking for a home adviser, but until 
it finds one the board of directors 
is performing an oustanding job in 
keeping the organization intact and in 
maintaining a real program. 

At the annual meeting April 6 in 
the Fairfield High School, Home Bu- 
reau members of the county re-elected 
the board to continue the supervision 
of activities. 

The Wayne County Home Bureau 
was organized April 1, 1942, and Miss 
Ruby Elliot, now Mrs. Lowell Young, 
was secuted as home adviser. Mrs. 
Young left Dec. 1, 1943, to join her 
husband who is in the Army and sta- 
tioned in Texas. Since that time the 


Here is the board of the Wayne County 
Home Bureau that is carrying without 


the aid of a home adviser. Left to right 
are Mrs. Edgar Koontz, Mrs. Raymond 
Lyons, treasurer; Mrs. Roy Fearn, vice- 
president: Mrs. Mabel C. Brock, pres- 
ident: Mrs. Guy McKibben, secretary: Mrs. 
Alonzo Bowyer, Mrs. L. B. Kimmel, and 
organized in April, 1942. Absent is Mrs. 
Geo. Felix. 


Home Bureau Federation and the Na- 
without a home adviser. 

The women who have on the ex- 
cutive board of the Home Bureau ever 
since it was organized are Mrs. Mabel 
C. Brock, president; Mrs. Guy 
McKibben, secretary; Mrs. Alonzo 
Bowyer and Mrs. O. A. Towns. Other 
board members are Mrs. Raymond 
Lyons, treasurer; Mrs. Roy Fearn, vice- 
president; Mrs. George Felix, Mrs. 
L. B. Kimmel and Mrs. Edgar Koontz. 
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Tri-City High 
(Continued from page 7) 


high school the size of Tri-City that is 
not available in smaller schools is the 
grouping of students in classes according 
to their abilities. For example, all fresh- 
men have an opportunity to enroll in 
elementary algebra. At the end of the 
first semester, those who fail are placed 
in a class of practical mathematics. If 
they pass the second semester of this 
course they receive credit for the first 
semester's work in algebra. 

Larger enrollment also makes it pos- 
sible to teach home making, commercial 
subjects and sciences and to sponsor 
extra-curricular activities such as_ art, 
dramatics, public speaking and other cul- 
tural subjects. 

The new school building, situated on 
17.2 acres of land, is well adapted to the 
modern needs of a rural high school. It 
contains a combination library-study hall, 
well-equipped classrooms, science labora- 
tories, special laboratories for agricultural 
and home making, a room in which stu- 
dents may eat their lunches and which is 
equipped to serve as a cafeteria some time 
in the future, commercial room, clinic 
room, shower and locker rooms, and 
gymnasium-auditerium for athletics, phy- 
sical education, dramatics and community 
meetings. 

Cost of the building was $138,000 and 
equipment cost was $15,000. 

People of the district formerly served 
by three separate schools now look upon 
the -Tri-City school as a real community 
center. Various organizations use its 
facilities for a meeting place including 
the Farm Bureau, women’s clubs, Red 
Cross, etc. The school has been host to 
the Sangamon county literary, music and 
track meets and basketball tournaments. 

Of the seven directors on the board, 
there are two each from Buffalo, Daw- 
son and Mechanicsburg, and one from 
Buffalo Hart. All are farmers. 

Per capita cost of operation for the 
last school year was $144.12, about the 
same cost as experienced in the three 
smaller districts. Educational fund rate 
is $1 and building fund 50 cents. As- 
sessed valuation of the district is 
$2,684,231. 


Homemakers who are planning to 
brighten their homes for the coming of 
spring will be interested in a br, 
“Refinishing Furniture” prepared by Miss 
Dorothy J. Iwig, home furnishings spe- 
cialist, U. of I. College of Agriculture. 

Detailed instructions are given for the 
three main steps needed in the refinishing 
process — removal of old finish, prepara- 
tion of surface for new finish an ap- 
plication of new finish. The pamphlet 
may be secured from the home adviser or 
by writing the College of Agriculture. 
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By Wilfred Shaw 

The recent death March 21 of Alex P. 
“Archie” McPhedran of Ogelsby re- 
moved a pioneer Illinois advocate of co- 
operative milk marketing. 

Mr. McPhedran was one of the most 
sincere and capable leaders in coopera- 
tive milk marketing activities in Illinois 
over the past 20 years. He was one of 
the original organizers of the La Salle- 
Peru Milk Producers in the early twen- 
ties and served continuously as its presi- 
dent until his health required less active 
participation. 

Mr. McPhedran was also one of the 
organizers of the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association and served as its president 
from its original organization date in 
1933 until his health prevented his con- 
tinuance in this office. While he had 
not been active in either organization for 
a few years his interest had remained as 
keenly in this movement as ever. 

Mr. McPhedran’s whole-hearted belief 
and devotion to farm organization was 
not confined to milk marketing but was 
also exemplified in his support and mem- 
bership in the Farm Bureau and Illinois 
Agricultural Association. The develop- 
ment and accomplishments of cooperative 
milk marketing and the Farm Bureau in 
Illinois were always a source of great 
pride and satisfaction to Mr. McPhedran. 

Illinois cooperative milk marketing as- 
sociations and the Farm Bureau will miss 
the kindly, energetic, and able “Archie” 
McPhedran. 


Pure Milk Association of Chicago in 
April purchased the milk receiving and 
cooling plant at Sharon, Wis., formerly 
operated by a local cooperative group. The 
milk received at this plant is Grade A 
milk produced by PMA members. Acquisi- 
tion of this plant is in keeping with PMA’s 
program of expanding its country plant 
operations in the Chicago milk shed. PMA 
now owns and operates the following coun- 
try milk receiving plants in Illinois — 
Lisle, Hinchley, Chicago, and St. Charles 
(leased). In Wisconsin — Kansasville 
Sharon and Salem: The Kansasville plant 
is equipped with a dryer. A portion of 
the operations of the Chicago plant is the 
bottling and sale of milk in Chicago. 

The Sangamon Farmers Milk Cooperative 
of Springfield recently employed George 
Cantrall as manager of that association. 
Cantrall was born and reared on a farm 
in Sangamon county and recently has been 
engaged in dairy work in Springfield. The 
Sangamon Farmers Milk Cooperative is the 
milk bargaining association for producers 
supplying the Springfield market. 


An eight-county meeting was held March 
22 in the Public Library at Carmi, attended 
by the county farm advisers, representative 
milk producers, and milk distributors of 
eight southeastern Illinois counties. This 
meeting was called to discuss the serious 
milk price situation in that section of the 
state and to plan a way and means of cor- 
recting the inadequacy and inequities in 
milk prices to its producers and also of 
retail character between the counties and 
cities in this area as compared with ad- 
jacent areas in Indiana and southwestern 
Illinois. A committee was elected composed 
of county farm advisers, milk producers 
and milk distributors from the area who 
have been meeting and who are preparing 
an area petition for milk price changes and 
relief, for submission to the Chicago 
O. P. A. Regional Office for their action. 


A hearing was scheduled at 10 a. m., 
April 28 in the City Hall in Rock Island 
by the dairy & poultry section of the WFA 
to consider proposed amendments to the 
Quad Cities milk marketing order which 
have been submitted jointly by the Quality 
Milk Association and the I & I Milk Asso- 
ciation. The amendments proposed have 
to do with the present order method of 
pricing Class IV milk and also procedures 
in the classification of milk purchases. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are March prices for 
3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers platforms (except 
Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington ...........................$2.41 
Canton —_— ead 


Chicago ....... 


Freeport 
Galesburg Banca ks 
Harrisburg ...... 

Jacksonville 
Kewanee 


Springfield 
St. Louis —..... 
Streator -........ 


The ictidtan <1 are dies gross blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following mamed cities throughout the 
United States, and are quoted on a 3.5% 
butterfat basis delivered f.o.b. dealers plat- 
forms (with excéptions noted) as reported 
by the respective milk cooperatives. These 
prices are for February unless otherwise 
noted: 


Baltimore -...................- ---------- $3.85 
Bos0it 225 .2:on 3.84 
Chicago 


(70 mile = (March) _.. 3.09 


DRRNOE <2 eh ors 2.87 
Detroit -........ ae ST 
Beane occas cine 2.98 
Indianapolis _... ..--: 3.31 
Kansas City —......-----.. . 3.59 
Milwaukee __.....---.......-....-.... 3.00 
New York 

(201-210 mile zone) —_......... 3.89 
Pittsburgh 


Seattle (March) ..... 
St. Louis (March) . 
St. Paul a: 

Washington, D. 


<< 4.06 
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A Case of Cooperation 

LLINOIS Fruit Growers Exchange, an IAA affiliate, is an 

| interesting case in point for the farmer who is consider- 

ing cooperative marketing. It is interesting not because 

the Exchange handles fruit and vegetables, but because the 

benefits it is bringing fruit growers are comparable to the 

potential benefits of cooperation in every branch of agri- 
culture. 


Efficient Selling 


Consider briefly a few facts: the Exchange finds a 
market for Illinois fruit in 25 states, selling each lot for its 
members at the time and place where price is best. Its vol- 
ume has grown nearly three times in two years since reor- 
ganization. It earned a $12,000 profit for its members in 
1943 in addition to rendering all this service. 


Volume Buying 


The Fruit Exchange Supply Company, a subsidiary, 
was able, by utilizing early planning and volume buying, to 
furnish fertilizers, insecticides, and orchard supplies as 
needed to over 500 growers, in spite of wartime shortages. 
And it paid out $8,000 in patronage dividends last year. 
Volume of business grew from $61,000 in 1941 to 
$152,000 in 1943. 


Earns Confidence 


A nation-wide market, full current information, in- 
stant service, assurance of getting needed supplies: these are 
some of the things achieved cooperatively by the farmers 
of the Illinois fruit belt. Could the individual, working 
alone, do as well? 

Today the Fruit Exchange, with the confidence and 
support of individual growers and county and local asso- 
ciations of fruit men, faces the problems of the future. 


Apple Storage 


One of them is adequate cold storage, especially for 
apples. Facilities of that kind, in truly modern form, are 
scarce. The Exchange, with the approval of its membership, 
expects to build such facilities at Carbondale. This will 
pave the way for future processing of peaches and straw- 
berries, as well as meet the apple growers’ immediate need. 


Consumer Demand 


Another problem is postwar selling of fruit. Con- 
sumers will be demanding riper fruit, better packaging, and 
other improvements. A market research expert said at the 
annual meeting April 18, ‘The housewife wants fresh 
peaches, in consumer-size packages. She is ready and will- 
ing to pay for them. How to give her what she wants is up 
to you.” 


Cooperation Pays 


What can the individual grower do about such prob- 
lems? Little enough, usually — but in cooperation with his 
fellow-orchardists, working through a strong, well-man- 
aged organization, he can find the answers. It is not ex- 
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travagant to predict that the solution to these and other 
questions of today and tomorrow will be found by the IIli- 
nois Fruit Growers Exchange. 


Applies to You 


“But I'm a livestock man . . a dairy man . . or a grain 
man,” you say. 


Yes, but cooperation is a way of doing business, and 
what it demonstrates in one branch of agriculture it can 
show in every other commodity field. 


Working together is the means by which farmers earn 
more, save more, and prepare to meet their problems. 


Plan Your Postwar Future 


OW is the time for far-thinking farmers to plan their 
individual postwar future. It is a time to reduce 
debts and get rid of mortgages, so that postwar oper- 

ations will be less affected by “overhead.” 


It is a time to accumulate liquid reserves of cash and 
war bonds. The money in banks to farmers’ credit is not 
all profit — it represents depreciation that cannot be made 
up now because of wartime shortages. 


It is a time to outline plans for building, improving 
and conserving the soil. 


It is a time to set aside ample funds to repair and re- 
construct depreciated buildings, fences, tile lines, and other 
farm improvements, and to replace worn-out machinery. 


Thoughtful farmers, remembering the debacle of 
1921, are not going into debt to buy land. They are not 
anticipating that current price levels “will last forever.” 
They are getting their financial houses in order, to meet 
whatever the postwar period may bring. 


In so doing, they are also laying definite plans for the 
boys who will return from the armed forces. They will be 
in a position to constructively use this m&npower which 
will be necessary if we are to avoid mass unemployment 
and disastrous breaks in farm commodity prices. 


Leaders in Safety 


OOK county has been named by the state club office as 
reporting the most outstanding 4-H safety work in 
Illinois during 1943. Congratulations are in order. 
In a period of destruction, it is heartening to see that 
Illinois farm girls and boys, not only in Cook, but in many 
counties, have carried on projects on this vital subject. 
Safety is rightly a topic of primary concern, even in 
wartime. More so, perhaps, in wartime, because of the 
heavy losses that accidents impose, not only in terms of hu- 
man suffering, but in lost time, lost production, and de- 
layed victory. 


Safety First is a challenge to every farm family! 
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YOU CAN'T STOP HAIL- 


ome 
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BUT YOU CAN PROTECT 
YOURSELF FROM 


crop income floss! 


Hailstorms never give advance warnings. 


They can strike anytime . . . anywhere. There 
is no guarantee that hail will not level your 
fields — ruin your growing crops. 


Don't Take a Chance! 


The only way for you to be on the safe side 
— every minute — is to insure your crop in- 
come against shrinkage or total loss due to 
hailstorm destruction. This is the kind of pro- 


Wf me tection Farmers Mutual offers you — at low 
eter — cost! Safeguard the investment of your time, 
ee e ° money and labor by protecting your crop in- 
P, articipating P. olicy— come with hailstorm loss insurance. 


Non-Assessable! 


The cooperative principle on which the Farmers Mutual 
operates provides extra savings through dividends. Yet 
you never pay more than the one low guaranteed premium. 


The resulting low cost makes it possible for you to eco- FA R i F RS M U TU Al 


nomically purchase ample protection for your crops. The 
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Associated Company of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
and its insurance coverage is available only to Farm Bureau 608 Se. Dearborn S$t., Chicage 5, lMinois 
members. There is a local representative in your county FIRE, WIND, GROWING CROP HAIL 


Farm Bureau office. INSURANCE 


PROTECTING YOUR PROPERTY IS PROTECTING YOUR SHARE IN AMERICA 
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bring forth 


So it is with an organization... 

built by forward-looking farmers 
dealing well with today’s problems‘ 
preparing for tomorrow’s world... 


for a strong, united agriculture 


in a strong, united nation! 


Illinois Agricultural Association 
and 97 County Farm Bureaus 
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WELL JOHN, I’VE JOINED THE FARM BUREAU — TELL 
ME MORE ABOUT THAT AUTO INSURANCE YOU'VE 
BEEN BRAGGING ABOUT! 
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$10 or $12 each six months — of course there’s “Another thing I like about the company is 4 i es 
a sevall policy fee, but you only pey that once that you know the fellows who do the adjust- “ 17th. re 
in 2 lifetime. ing. When I had my accident last summer I 4 Loma aus 
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“Like I've told you — the Illinois Agricul- wasn’t afraid of getting skinned. a find oe 
tural Mutual Insurance Company belongs to “Why don’t you call our General Agent at 7 ge 
Farm Bureau members. We own it and we the Farm Bureau office or see the special agent D 
control it. Its only purpose is to give us the in our township. They’ve got the blanks and Prat ond 
best possible casualty insurance at the lowest can fix you up in a hurry. Ask about the em- 7 Otiew 
net cost. That’s why we policyholders have _ ployer’s liability policy too — I wouldn’t be Publicity 
been getting some pretty big special dividends without it.” Sales’ Ser 
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See your local Farm Bureau insurance agent for further details 4 Country I 
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This Month 


By Earl C. Smith 


E ARE enter- 
ing a presiden- 

tial campaign year 
during a period of 
war. This naturally 
makes it more than 
usually important 
that calm, clear and 
independent _ think- 
ing be exercised by 
farmers generally 
and by those representing their interests. 

Historic political prejudices must be 
left in the background. American ideals 
and American interests must have first 
place in our attitudes and considerations. 

Political platforms, and more partic- 
ularly the statements of candidates for 
high positions of public trust in the 
months ahead must be analyzed carefully. 

One of the major purposes and re- 
sponsibilities of a farm organization is 
to see that farmers’ interests are properly 
represented at all council tables where 
matters of public policy affecting agri- 
culture both directly and indirectly are 
in the making. 

Farmers of the nation have a big 
stake in the agricultural platforms which 
will be adopted by the two major polit- 
ical parties at their respective national 
conventions within the next few weeks. 

History has a way of repeating itself. 
As in other years in advance of political 
conventions some political leaders, and 
particularly those outside the farm belt, 
appear to minimize the importance of 
adopting clean-cut and understandable 
agricultural planks or promises necessary 
to maintain policies of government es- 
sential to sustain agriculture on a satis- 
factory basis. 

Following a policy of many years 
standing, your leaders will be present at 
both national party conventions to pre- 
sent the Farm Bureau's position on na- 
tional issues which affect agriculture, and 
will make definite recommenda‘ons in 
keeping with the policies laid down by 
Farm Bureau delegates at annual meet- 
ings of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. , 


Upon invitation from the Preliminary 
Republican Platform Committee, officers 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
presented a detailed statement of recom- 
mendations on April 3. On page 6 
of this issue of the RECORD is printed 
a full text of this statement, which em- 
bodies the fundamentals of the recom- 
mendations which will be made to the 
official platform committees of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties at their 
respective forthcoming national conven- 
tions. 

It is recommended that Farm Bureau , 
members study this statement so that 
they may become thoroughly familiar 
with the position of their organization 
on basic agricultural policies. 

It is important that the rank and file 
of Farm Bureau members in Illinois use 
their influence in urging representatives 
of the respective parties to fight aggres- 
sively for the adoption of sound agri- 
cultural planks by their convention dele- 
gates. 

When opportunity affords, it becomes 
the responsibility. of leadership to see 
that the official position of the Farm 
Bureau is properly presented on the state 
as well as the national level to both po- 
litical parties at the same time their 
platforms are being planned or drafted. 

On Friday, May 12, in response to an 
invitation of the Illinois Republican 
Platform Committee, I presented the of- 
ficial position of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association regarding major agricultural 
issues, and urged that these recommenda- 
tions be adopted by the State Republican 
Platform Committee. I emphasized the 
importance of Illinois delegates to the 
national convention, as representing a 
great agricultural state, of becoming 
particularly aggressive in using their in- 
fluence to secure a national agricultural 
plank which truly represented the desires 
of farm people and which would meet 
the needs of the nation in looking for- 
ward to a stabilized agriculture in the 
difficult postwar period. 

I also urged that the Illinois Republi- 
can platform endorse the “Gateway 


Amendment” to the state constitution 
and pointed out that if a constructive 
attitude were not taken to allow for a 
classification of property for taxing pur- 
poses, which is not ager under the 
present revenue article of the constitu- 
tion, we may find ourselves in a very 
serious position in trying to meet the 
tremendous financial obligations in the 
years ahead. 


Township Honors Youth 
In Service of Country 


Dix township in Ford county had 
one of the biggest turn-outs of farm 
people in many years at a program 
May 8 in Elliott honoring 120 young 
men and women who are in the mili- 
tary services. 

The Farm Bureau units of Guthrie 
and Elliott in Dix township decided 
early in the year that they wanted to 
pay tribute to farm and village young 
people who are serving their country 
around the world. Arthur Noland, 
chairman: of the Elliott unit, and Ar- 
thur Berck of the Guthrie unit, started 
in January to make plans for recogniz- 
ing the unselfish service and devotion 
of the personnel in uniform. 

As the result of hard committee 
work and thoughtful planning by the 
officers, the parents and friends of all 
the young people assembled at the 
Village Hall in Elliott, 300 strong in 
a beautiful tribute to the memory of 
the men who had made the supreme 
sacrifice, Howard Noland, and Billy 
Burdette, and to the two prisoners of 
war from the group, Fred Zander and 
Edward Freise. 

The stage setting for this occasion 
was one of beauty with the service flag 
of 120 stars forming the background 
and spring flowers and the American 
flag in the foreground. The program 


Here are the members of the committee 
planning the recognition ceremony for the 
young service people of Dix township, 
Ford county. Left to right: Mrs. F. A. 


Farmer, Mrs. C. E. Colwell, Mrs. Arthur 
Noland, Mrs. Mildred Anderson, Mrs. 


participants sat in ‘‘V” lines from the 
service flag. 

High point of the program was the 
dedicatory address of Rev. R. M. 
Luedde of Gibson City, who called at- 
tention to the five points of the service 
stars on the flag, indicating that they 
stood for the service man’s affection for 
home, friends, community, country, 
and God. 

The service flag was purchased with 
funds contributed by friends of the 
young people represented by the stars. 


Illinois Farmers Ship 


Corn to War Industries 


According to a report made by AAA 
officials on May 18, midwestern farmers 
have pledged nearly 50 million bushels 
of corn for use in war industries. 

On that date state’ AAA officials 
showed 49,250,068 bushels had been 
offered for sale in the 125 designated 
counties since the government purchase 
plan went into effect April 26. 

Illinois has pledged 20,465,000, 
Iowa, 21,937,035, Nebraska, 3,852,680, 
Minnesota, 2,094,053, and Indiana, 
901,000. 

Leroy M. Smith, north central regional 
AAA director, said that as soon as suffi- 
cient corn is delivered, or put under 
contract to meet essential neti of proc- 
essors until the 1944 crop comes in, the 
freeze order can be lifted. 


Sangamon Principal is 
Hired on Staff of IAA 


John K. Cox, principal since 1938 
of the Tri-City High School, Buffalo, 
Sangamon county, has been employed 
by the Illinois Agricultural Association 
to be in general charge of studies of 
rural schools and rural school prob- 


Grotis McGuire, Mr. McGuire, Arthur 
Berck, Arthur Noland, Eugene Fisher, 
Mrs. Arthur Berck, Mrs. Homer Johnson, 
H. D. Triplett. farm adviser, and Mrs. Del- 
mar Underwood. 


John K. Cox 


lems. He was scheduled to begin work 
June 1. 

Mr. Cox for the immediate future 
will devote most of his attention to 
the problems of rural schools and will 
carry a large part of the responsibility 
for research and field contacts relating 
to these school problems. 

Mr. Cox was reared on a farm hav- 
ing been born July 8, 1905 at Burgin, 
Ky., 30 miles south of Lexington. He 
received his bachelor and master de- 
grees at the University of Kentucky, 
and attended summer school at North- 
western University. 

His teaching career started at the 
Crab Orchard High School, Ky., where 
he served as an instructor and coached 
athletics for one year, 1928-29. He 
held a similar position in the high 
school at Kenney from 1929 to 1933, 
and then was hired as principal of the 
high school and superintendent of 
grades at Buffalo. When the district 
was reorganized in 1938 he became 
principal of the Tri-City High School 
in Buffalo. 

For two years prior to January, 1944, 
Mr. Cox was president of the Sanga- 
mon County Principals’ Association 
and now is president of the Sangamon 
County Teachers’ Association of 800 
members. 

Mr. Cox has been’a Farm Bureau 
member for 11 years and has had his 
life, household and car insurance with 
the Farm Bureau insurance companies 
during that period. He has served on 
committees of the Mechanicsburg unit 
of the Sangamon County Farm Bu- 
reau, and has played on unit and Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau all-star softball teams. 
He was on the team for men over 35 
years of age which went to the finals of 
the Sports Festival the last year that 
the event was held. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
honorary educational fraternity, and 
other church and professional organ- 
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izations. His hobbies are gardening 
and athletics. 
The new IAA staff member is 


married and has two children, John 
Lewis, 7, and Marian, 9. Mrs. Cox was 
formerly Caroline Schafer of St. Clair 
county. 


Illinois Republicans 
Announce Farm Plank 


Editor’s Note 


As the RECORD goes to press we 
have received the 1944 Illinois State 
Republican Platform. Following is the 


Agricultural Plank. It follows closely 
the recommendations of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association on basic agri- 
cultural policies. 


“We recognize that an efficient pros- 
pore agriculture is essential in the 
uilding of a better America in the 
postwar years. Agriculture must be 
free from all unnecessary restraints. All 
production is for the general welfare 
and for all consumers. 

“Agriculture is a basic industry; its 
prosperity is inseparably linked with 
national prosperity. In order to have 
an adequate national income, it is 
necessary that agricultural income be 
maintained at a parity with industry 
and labor in order that new wealth 
that agriculture provides each year 
shall go into the channels of trade at 
a profit to its producers. 

“The Republican Party of Illinois 
will continue an aggressive support of 
the principles and policies necessary 
to provide for a sustained and pros- 
perous agriculture in both the state 
and nation. 

“We favor a program to assure the 
nation of adequate supplies of food 
and fiber to meet normal demands and 
any emergency and to assure the farm- 
ers of policies that will keep excess 
supplies from depressing the current 
price levels of commodities below a 
point necessary to give farmers their 
fair share of the national income; 
commodity loans on a sufficient num- 
ber of basic farm commodities necessary 
to keep excess supplies from depressing 
current agricultural prices or lowering 
substantially the total value of agri- 
cultural production; a segregation of 
our surplus raw material production, 
above proper reserves, for use in trade 
with other nations, in emergency re- 
lief and for the development of new 
industries; encouragement for the in- 
creased industrial use of agricultural 
products and for continuous develop- 
ment of new and different uses; con- 
stant search for new crops adaptable 
to supplant at least a portion of pres- 
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ent crop production where unusable 
surpluses are produced; the extension 
of plans for the conservation and de- 
velopment of our land resources by the 
practice of soil erosion control and im- 
proved soil building practices; the en- 
couragement of all sound measures for 
improving the marketing, processing 
and transporting of farm products into 
the channels of consumption; the cre- 
ation and development of credit agen- 
cies under cooperative farmer control, 
rather than under bureaucratic direc- 
tion.” 


Farm Advisers Didn't 
Always Travel by Car 


Observance of the 30th anniversary of 
the agricultural extension service this 
year is bringing back old memories 
to Illinois farm advisers. 

One of these is C. A. Hughes, Cook 
county farm adviser, who is rounding 
out 28 years of service. It was back in 
1916, two years after the Smith-Lever 
Act was passed, that Hughes began work 
as a county agent in a little mountain 
county of West Virginia. 


C. A. Hughes, Cook County farm adviser, 

has these old saddle bags to prove that 

he started in extension work before autos 
became popular. 


Hughes recalls that for three years he 

rode a horse from Monday morning until 
Friday evening over the county, and he 
still has the old saddle bags and leather 
leggings that were a integral part of his 
equipment. 
* "In these saddle bags, Hughes used to 
carry a couple of clean shirts, a soil test- 
er, and some bulletins. He called on the 
farmers in the day and had a meeting in 
some school house at night. 

One of the biggest meetings that 
Hughes held in a mountain community 
was the result of someone spreading the 
word that Charles Evan Hughes from the 
Supreme Court was to be the speaker. 

Reared in Mattoon, Coles county, 
Hughes was graduated from the Univer- 


This issue of the IAA RECORD 
will go into homes of 108,000 Illinois 
farm families, breaking all previous 
circulation records. 

As Farm Bureau membership has 
steadily grown within the state, and 
with it the circulation of the REC- 
ORD, many adjustments have been 
necessary in order to comply with 
the government's paper conservation 
program. In laying plans for the 
balance of the year we faced the 
alternative of combining two issues 
of the RECORD during the summer 
months, or of substantially reducing 
the number of pages of each of the 
remaining issues of 1944. At the 
May meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, approval was given to 
combine the July and August issues, 
so your next RECORD will be re- 
ceived the latter part of July. 


sity of Illinois in 1914 and after serving 
as a county agent in West Virginia came 
to Illinois in 1919 as farm adviser in 
Menard county. In 1925 he went to 
Monroe county, and in 1938 to Cook 
county. In the latter county, Hughes 
probably has the widest variation in 
kinds of farming. The agricultural area 
of the county is divided in two sections 
with a width of a county between. While 
the two main interests are in dairy and 
vegetables, the farm adviser is called 
upon to furnish advice on subjects rang- 
ing from rabbits to mushrooms. 


IAA Recommends Action 
To Ease Market Glut 


URING May, the Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association continued to ag- 
gressively seek government action to 
ease the hog marketing glut in the 
terminal markets. 

On April 28, President Earl C. Smith 
urged Marvin Jones, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, to extend government 
Price supports to hogs weighing in ex- 
cess of 180 pounds, effective May 15. 
The government price support pro- 
gram prior to May 15 covered ho 
weighing from 200 to 270 EM 

In the wire to Jones, Smith said, 
“Serious, if not desperate congestion in 
supply of hogs developing at all in- 
ternal markets, and reports disclose 
packers buying hogs below 200 
pounds at indefensible prices rather 
than cleaning up hogs of weights 
carrying government price support. 

‘Representative producers and repre- 
sentatives of farmers on internal mar- 
kets, including Chicago, St. Louis, 
Peoria, Indianapolis and Springfield, 
in conference today, unanimously rec- 
ommend you authorize immediate an- 
nouncement of making present price 
supports effective on hogs weighing in 


(Continued on page 22) 


THE POSITION OF THE AFBF ON 
BASIC 
AGRICULTURAL 
POLICIES 


reau Federation, which represents 

700,000 farm families, or about 
three million farm people in forty- 
three States and Puerto Rico in its 
membership, we commend the action 
of the Republican Committee on Agri- 
culture in seeking the views of farm 
organizations with respect to national 
policies affecting agriculture. We re- 
spectfully submit the following state- 
ment and recommendations: 


I 


Preservation of Constitutional Govern- 
ment 


We reaffirm our faith in the con- 
stitutional, representative, democratic 
form of government as the best for 
the United States of America. Our na- 
tion is blessed with a magnificent heri- 
tage of freedom — freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom of en- 
terprise. The American way of life has 
encouraged and rewarded the qualities 
of initiative, enterprise, resourceful- 
ness, frugality, hard work, and self- 
denial, and has made America the land 
of opportunity in the eyes of the en- 
tire world. Under the American sys- 
tem, we have attained average stan- 
dards of living that are unmatched any- 
where. 

We realize that during this period 
of world conflict we must have greater 
central direction of our war effort, but 
we view with grave concern the con- 
tinuing efforts being made, under the 
guise of the war, to centralize greater 
authority in the Executive branch of 
the Government, and to permit fla- 
grant abuse of administrative powers. 

Among these alarming trends are: 
the delegation of excessive and unduly 
sweeping legislative powers to the Ex- 
ecutive branch; usurpation of addi- 
tional powers by Government officials 
through strained interpretations of the 
statutes; nullification of Congressional 
enactments and _ policies by  ad- 
ministrative orders and_ regulations; 
proposals to confer upon the Execu- 
tive sweeping authority to suspend 


0 N behalf of the American Farm Bu- 
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Acts of Congress; vast volume of Ex- 
ecutive orders, regulations, and direc- 
tives; creation of vast new agencies, 
clothing them with far-reaching pow- 
ers over the lives, liberties, and daily 
activities of citizens, and over agricul- 
ture, industry, and business — by Ex- 
ecutive order out of general war pow- 
ers, without specific authorization by 
Congress; propaganda by subversive 
groups and others, obviously intended 
to discredit Congress in. the eyes of the 
on 3 and persuade them to yield to 
urther grants of dictatorial powers; 
enormous “‘blank-check” appropriations 
without sufficient control and account- 
ing to the legislative branch; and al- 
most unlimited authority to transfer 
bureaus or to create entirely new bu- 
reaus and clothe them with vast pow- 
ers. 

We view these trends as a serious 
threat to democracy and freedom in 
this country. 

While our armed forces are fight- 
ing for democracy on the battlefronts 
of the world, all freedom-loving citi- 
zens must be alert and active to pre- 
serve our form of representative, con- 
stitutional Government and save our 
American system from being replaced 
with some form of state socialism or 
some other form of totalitarian govern- 
ment. 


II 
Taxation and Fiscal Policies 


The rapidly soaring national debt is 
a matter of profound concern to every 
citizen. It is imperative that drastic 
steps be taken to restore sound fiscal 


policy, to reduce governmental expen? 


ditures wherever possible without crip- 
pling the war effort, to eliminate use- 
less bureaus and excessive employees, 
to curtail extravagance and waste, and 
thereby prevent a debt burden which 
would endanger our democratic form 
of government. We favor stricter con- 
trol of governmental expenditures by 
Congress and the adoption of tax poli- 
cies which will help prevent inflation 
and pay currently as large a part of the 


* 


* 


*  * a * ¥* * 


The following is a complete 
statement presented by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation to 
the Republican platform com- 
mittee in April. It embodies the 
fundamentals of the recommenda- 
tions which will be made to the 
official platform committees of 
both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties at their forthcoming 
conventions. 


* * * * * * * 


war cost as is practicable. The tax bur- 
den should be equitably distributed so 
that all citizens will pay their fair share 
of taxes based on ability to pay and 
equality of sacrifice, and so as to derive 
the maximum revenue without destroy- 
ing individual initiative or crippling 
free enterprise. 
III 


Essential National Farm Policies 
It is imperative to provide a basic 


-argicultural program which will en- 


able agriculture to maintain maximum 
war-time production and to readjust 
to peace-time requirements, to regain 
and maintain its fair share of world 
markets, to strengthen and improve 
marketing machinery and outlets, to 
preserve soil fertility, to maintain a 
fair balance between farm prices, in- 
dustrial prices, and wages, and to as- 
sure farmers a fair share of the na- 
tional income. 

We aggressively support the follow- 
ing measures as the basic features of 
such-a program: 

1. Simplification and improvement 
of machinery to enable farmers to 
maintain substantial reserve supplies 
of basic soil crops, and consistent with 
such reserve supplies, to adjust annual 
production in line with market de- 
mand, so that prices of such commodi- 
ties may be stabilized on a basis of 

(Continued on page 20) 
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)TWO FEED MIXING 


N MAY 1, Henry-Stark Service Com- 

pany purchased two feed mixing 

plants and elevators at Osco and 
Orion in Henry county. These plants 
were formerly owned by Wakey Brothers 
who have been operating them for the 
past 13 years. By this purchase the 
service company acquires the former 
owners’ trade name, their protein bases, 
and their good will, plus all physical 
assets. Henry-Stark now finds itself 
serving Farm Bureau members as grain 
marketer, grain supplier, feed manufac- 
turer, feed merchandiser. 

Quoting the board of directors in 
their recent announcement in the Henry 
County Farmer, it was explained that 
“Under the present plans of your board, 
the operation of these plants will be 
continued in much the same manner as 
they have been operated in the past. 
This will apply to both the feed mixing 
and grain handling. Patrons of these 
plants may be assured that present local 
mixed feeds will be continued so that 
their feeding programs “may continue 
with the least possible interruption dur- 
ing this transition period.” 

Henry-Stark Service Company now also 
becomes distributor for Blue Seal feeds 
in Henry county. They have been dis- 
tributing Blue Seal feeds in Stark county 
for the past three years. Through this 
Blue Seal franchise, they will distribute 
the regular line of Blue Seal high pro- 
tein supplements. 

Henry-Stark Service Company in this 
venture becomes a pioneer in setting up 
a new type of program for local feed 
manufacturing. The Henry-Stark Serv- 
ice Company board has entered into a 
manufacturing agreement with the IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company to locally 
mix Service Brand feeds. The fundamen- 
tal purpose of this is to establish a high 
quality local mixing service with the 
same laboratory controls and manufac- 
turing supervision as is enjoyed by big 
mills. The formulae of Service Brand 
feeds have been prepared by the For- 


K 


Here is the elevator and mixing plant at 
Osco, Henry county, recently purchased 
by the Henry-Stark Service Company 
from Wakey Brothers. 
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mulation Committee of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. 

Here’s how the Service Brand feed 
program will work. Let's suppose that 
we are going to make a growing mash. 
We will start with 200 pounds of Blue 
Seal ‘‘Pre-Mix” which is a precision-made 
product comprising animal proteins, 
trace minerals, and essential vitamins. 
This is the vital part of any feed and re- 
quires expert handling to assure bal- 
anced nutrition. To this the local com- 
per adds the correct proportions of soy- 

an meal, bran, middlings, ground No. 


Feed mixing has been one of Wakey’s 

services and it will be continued and ex- 

panded to include a comprehensive “Serv- 
ice-Brand” program. 


| PLANTS BOUGHT ov tenrv-stark service co. 


2 yellow corn, ground No. 2 white oats, 
and feeding limestone. 

To some it may appear that the Blue 
Seal and ‘Service Brand” feeds programs 
may be in controversy. Someone may 
ask: “Which is the better?” There can 
be no one answer to this question because 
much depends on the personal prefer- 
ences and the feeding programs of 
individual buyers. Some feeders (poul- 
trymen particularly) may prefer to have 
their feed prepared in a large, modern 
mill, the formula including a wide 


(Continued on page 14) 


Ross Wakey. right, makes final check of 

inventory: before turning the plant over to 

A. Grossman, manager of the Henry-Stark 
Service Company. 
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SPRING FLOODS AGAIN DAMAGE CROPS 


OR the second consecutive crop 

year, and in some cases the third and 

fourth, many farmers of Southern 
Illinois are faced with the loss of an- 
other good wheat crop, clover seedings, 
and the expense of putting their farms 
back in shape for planting 1944 crops. 

Recurrence of flood damage to small 
Stains is particularly discouraging be- 
cause of the increased value of crops. 

In mid-May, Howard Leonard, state 
director of the department of agricul- 
ture, estimated that recent floods 
ruined 90,000 acres of growing crops 
at a total loss of 5 million dollars. He 
said approximately 250,000 acres of II- 
linois farm land had been flooded with 
75,000 acres of wheat and 10,000 acres 
of oats destroyed. 

Last year’s flood was more general 
throughout the state, covering an esti- 
mated 1,264,320 acres. Considerable 
livestock and machinery were lost in 
1943. This year the floods came earlier, 
and the farmers in the danger areas re- 
membered last year’s experience and 
moved their equipment and livestock 
ahead of the levee breaks. 

A survey among some of the coun- 
ties that suffered the heaviest losses 
brought the following summaries from 
farm advisers: 

E. C. Secor, Randolph county, esti- 
mated about 40,000 acres flooded in 
his county, but damage was not as 
serious as in 1943. Not much damage 
was done in the Kaskaskia River bot- 
tom. Practically all of it was in the 
Mississippi bottoms. People moved 
out ahead of the floods this year and 
not a single tractor was lost. As soon 
as the water recedes and the land be- 
comes dry enough plowing and plant- 
ing will start. 

A number will plant corn until too 
late, then will continue to plant beans. 


One Jackson county farmer 
figures his 100-acre stand of 
wheat wasn’t a total loss when 
it was covered by flood waters. 
Bill Guetterslau traded in his 


second successive crop loss for 
a haircut in a Murphysboro bar- 
ber shop. His brother, Arthur, 
traded his 50 acres of wheat 
for a shave. 


It is estimated that 50 to 60 per cent 
of the land that gets out from under 
water within a reasonable time will be 
planted in either corn or beans. -The 
limiting factor, since this is the second 
or third year for most in the bottoms, 
will be finances. Damage was done to 
some of the 8000 to 10,000 acres of 
wheat, 4000 acres of barley, and 1000 
acres of alfalfa. 

B. W. ‘Tillman, farm adviser, re- 
ported approximately 15,000 acres of 
valuable crop land in St. Clair county 
along the Mississippi River inundated. 
About three-fourths of this is in wheat 
which is a complete loss. Damage is esti- 
mated at $700,000. 


Greene county experienced the sec- . 


ond disastrous flood in less than a 
year's time in April and May. A sur- 
vey showed a total of 2275 acres of 
farm land suffered damage from over- 
flow water of the Illinois River. In 
1943 it was 30,000 acres. It is believed, 


according to R. H. Roll, farm adviser, , 


that most of 625 acres of wheat and 
other the flooded acreage will be re- 
planted to soybeans and corn around 
the first or middle of June. Due to 
excessive rains, Greene county farmers 
were only able to get about 60 per cent 
of their oats acreage seeded. 

Cc. T. Kibler, Jersey county farm 
adviser, reported that their principal 
flood trouble came from the. back 
waters of the Missouri River. About 
3000 acres of small grains and alfalfa 
were destroyed by flood waters and ap- 
proximately 4000 other acres which 
may not be planted until late, if 
planted at all. 


Mississippi River poured over Illinois and 
Missouri farm land. 


On May 18, Edgar S. Amrine, Mon- 
roe county farm adviser, reported that 
water was receding in the flood area 
to the point where farmers could soon 
get back to the homes. Some 550 farm 
properties were inundated and 60,000 
acres of land covered with from 2 to 7 
feet of water. More than 30,000 acres 
of wheat was lost in addition to 15,000 
acres of other crops. Some 20,000 


acres of ‘intended corn plantings were 


delayed for at least 30 days. 

Amrine also said that ‘farmers are 
in a much worse condition than last 
year due to loss of two good wheat 
crops and the use of surplus funds last 
year to get back into production and 
the expense of repairs, loss of. pastures 


A. W. Scott, 86, Greene county, (left) 
owner of the land adjacent to the levy, 
looks over the flood waters with R. H. 
Roll, Greene county farm adviser. The 
water finally went over the levy and 
flooded 1500 acres of land to the right. 
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and clover seedings. Many had not 
expected a recurrence in their life time 
of the 1943 flood, and some are begin- 
ning to wonder what the future holds 
for them.” ° 

J. G. McCall, Jackson-Perry farm 
adviser, estimated 55,000 acres of farm 
land flooded of which 35,000 is crop 
land with 12,000 acres of it in winter 
wheat, winter barley and spring oats. 


f On May 19 some farmers in the area 


ET 


were starting work in the fields and 
there was considerable exchange of 
labor and equipment. 

Practically every farm in the upland 
within 10 miles of the flooded area 
has some livestock on pasture. Milk 
cows are being farmed out in the hills 
for their keep. Farmers of the valley 
are anxious to get back to their farms, 
but are handicapped for the lack of 
finance and fear of a recurrence of the 
flood as of last year. 

The farmers south of Grand Tower 
in Jackson county have suffered from 
the flood for three years in succession 
due to the breaking of the Big Muddy 
Levee. The rest of the farms inside of 


the levee have suffered two losses in 
succession while the farms lying out- 
side of the levee have had four tough 
years of it. 


Union county had 39,000 acres of its 
land flooded of which 22,000 acres 
was crop land. Some 7000 acres of 
wheat, 2000 acres of barley, and 2000 
acres of alfalfa were destroyed. Work 
is being carried on to repair levee 
breaks before the June rise. Farmers 
will plant about 25 per cent more corn 
than planned before the flood and also 
will increase soybeans and emergency 
hay crops. 


Livingston county also had some 
high water damage in an area east of 
Pontiac along the Vermilion River. 
Other parts of the county had land 
flooded because tile lines clogged up 
and failed to carry off excess water, 
R. C. Smith, farm adviser, reported. 


T. W. May, Madison county farm 
adviser, reported 4321 acres of farm 
land flooded by overflow waters of the 
Mississippi. Some 3215 acres of wheat 
were inundated. As the waters recede, 


farmers are exchanging labor and ma- 
chinery to work the drier fields first. 
Field work in mid-May was five to six 
weeks behind schedule. 


Workers in all of the flood areas 
praised the work of the state militia, 
Red Cross, Coast Guard, Army engi- 
neers and other agencies. The work 
of these agencies averted much serious 
damage. 


Leslie B. Broom, Pulaski-Alexander 
farm adviser, reported that the farmers 
of these counties suffered property loss 
of approximately $678,000 from the 
floods. ‘‘The fact that they have been 
hit two years straight without a chance 
of recuperating from their losses makes 
the situation rather critical,” he pointed 
out. However, indications are that there 
will be no serious movement from the 
areas. Most everyone is planning to go 
ahead with their operations. Most of 
the alfalfa, wheat, and small grain 
acreage will be planted to corn and soy- 
beans. Loss on wheat, barley and alfalfa 
crops which were well advanced is esti- 
mated at $385,000. 


COUNTY COMMITTEES STUDY RURAL SCHOOLS 


[SCOP ERABLE progress is being 
made in many counties of the state 
in the formation of County Farm and 
Home Bureau committees to study local 
rural school problems, according to a 
survey made in May. 

Of 54-County Farm Bureaus reporting 
on a questionnaire asking the status of 
their rural school studies, 28 counties 
indicated that committees had been 
formed, and in some cases preliminary 
discussions had been held. Sixteen other 
counties reported that committees were 
planned. In the remainder of the 54 
reporting, action had not been taken by 
the Farm Bureau boards. There are per- 
haps other counties that have formed 
committees, but did not report before 
the RECORD went to press. 

Counties in which committees had 
been set up included: Adams, Bureau, 
Champaign, Clay, Douglas, Edgar, Ed- 
wards, Ford, Greene, Jackson-Perry, Jo 
Daviess, Knox, Lee, Livingston, Ma- 
coupin, Madison, Marshall-Putnam, 
Mason, McDonough, Mercer, Moultrie, 
Piatt, Pike, Richland, Schuyler, Scott, 
White, and Winnebago. 

The 16 counties reporting that com- 
mittees were being planned include: 
Bond, Clark, Coles, Cook, DeKalb, 
Grundy, Henderson, McHenry, Mc- 
Lean, Ogle, Peoria, Sangamon, Stark, 
Vermilion, Whiteside, and Woodford. 


Clark county reported that three 
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school districts in the county had recently 
been reorganized into one, and that the 


preliminary report of the IAA school - 


committee was used in the discussions 
preceding the reorganization. 

Mercer county’s committee reports 
that it has gathered .statistical data and 
is looking forward to a suitable date for 
a general meeting. 

Jo Daviess county committee has made 
a comparative study on school finances 
and enrollment, and the committee has 
held two meetings. 


According to scattered reports received 


by the IAA school committee, its prog- 
ress report has been well received 
throughout the state by rural people and 
by educators. 

Members of the department of edu- 
cation and psychology of. the Illinois 
State Normal. University,. Normal, com- 
mended the progress report in a letter to 
the committee. 

Here are some of the general com- 
ments from the letter: “We are in 
hearty accord with the general tone of 
the report and its forward-looking atti- 
tude toward rural education in Illinois. 
We certainly agree that most rural 
ple want good schools for their children, 
We emphatically believe that rural areas 
are entitled to good schools and that 
those schools should be adapted to the 
needs of the children they are to serve. 

“We further agree that the majority of 


one-teacher and many secondary schools 
should be much larger than at present 
and should provide a greatly enriched 
curriculum including the subjects of 
physical education, health, music, in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, business 
education, agriculture, as is so well 
brought out in the report. . . Certainly 
the control of rural school education 
should remain in the hands of capable 
rural people, selected from enlarged 
community districts. We share with 
the members of the committee who pre- 
pared the report a faith in those who 
make up the rural population of Illi- 
nois. 


The progress report of the IAA school 
committee is intended to serve as a 
guidepost and stimulant to the study and 
discussion by local people of the school 
problems in their respective communi- 
ties. Suggestions from committees mak- 
ing these local studies are expected to 
aid the IAA committee in making its 
final report and recommendations at the 
annual meeting of the IAA in Novem- 
ber. 


Valuable assistance in the study of 
tural school problems in the state is 
expected from John K. Cox, former 
principal of the Tri-City High School of 
Buffalo, Sangamon county, who has 
joined the staff of the IAA. He will be 
available to assist County Farm Bureaus 
in their studies of rural school problems. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
PRICE CONTROL 


NEEDS OVERHAULING | N 


Official Position of American Farm Bureau Federation on Price 
Control Legislation and OPA Presented to House 
Banking and Currency Committee by 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has aggressively advocated legisla- 
tion to control inflation ever since the 
beginning of the present emergency. 
The record shows that we advocated 
effective controls over industrial prices, 
farm prices, and wages during hearings 
on the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1941 and during hearings on the 
Stabilization Act of 1942. 

We wish to reiterate, with increased 
emphasis, our former position on this 
very important issue. However, we be- 
lieve that the administration of the 
price control program has been faulty 
,in many instances, and we believe that 
the intent, as well as the plain terms 
of the law, has been violated and is 
being violated, and I wish to protest 
in the strongest manner possible against 
such violations. 


The Stabilization Act of 1942 defi- , 


nitely directs that farm prices shall be 
adjusted to meet changing conditions. 
I quote from the Act: 

“Provide further, That modification shall 
be made in maximum prices established for 
any agricultural commodity and for commod- 
ities processed or manufactured in whole or 

‘ substantial part from any agricultural com- 
modity, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the President, in any case where it appears 
that such modification is necessary to increase 
the production of such commodities for war 
purposes, or where by reason of increased 


labor or other costs to the producers of such - 


agricultural commodities incurred since Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, the maximum prices so es- 
tablished will not reflect such increased costs: 

. Provided further, That in fixing price 
maximums for agricultural commodities and 
for commodities processed or manufactured 
in whole or substantial part from any agri- 
cultural commodity, as provided for by this 
Act, adequate weighing shall be given to 
farm labor.” 

This language is very specific and mardatory 
in character. There can be no reasonable 
doubt but that Congress intended to require 
that ceilings on agricultural commodities or 
products thereof must be adjusted from time 
to time to whatever extent necessary to get 
the necessary production and to offset farm- 
ers’ increased labor costs and other costs since 
January 1, 1941. 

In defiance of the clear wording and plain 
intent of this provision of the law, the ad- 
ministrators of the price control program 
have failed to make these price adjustments. 
Maximum farm prices have been imposed 
on some cases below levels which would re- 
flect parity prices to farmers. In other cases 
ceilings have been imposed below the support 
prices which the War Food Administrator de- 
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termined were necessary to get adequate pro- 
duction. In other cases ceilings have n im- 
posed below levels necessary to offset farm- 
ers’ labor costs and other costs since January 
1, 1941. 

We therefore respectfully urge that Con- 
gress, in extending price control legislation, 
take adequate steps to safeguard farmers and 
other citizens against such mal-administration 
of the act. 

We therefore respectfully recommend the 
adoption of an amendment which would for- 
bid the imposition of any penalty on any per 
son for the sale, heretofore or hereafter, of any 
agricultural commodity at a price which is no 
higher than the price which would reflect to 
the producers of such commodity the price 
required by Section 3 of the Act of October 
2, 1942, including the modifications which 
are required by that section for the purpose 
of securing increased production and offset- 
ting farmers’ increased costs. 

The purpose of this amendment is to pro- 
tect farmers and others from arbitrary dis- 
criminatory orders and regulations which are 
not in accord with the provisions and intent 
of the statute. At present they are virtually 
helpless to get effective redress of such griev- 
ances. 

Instead of adjusting price ceilings to pro- 
vide for increased costs of production, the 
OPA has embarked on a consumer subsidy 
program which, in my opinion, was never 
contemplated by Congress when it passed this 
legislation. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration strongly favors legislation to require 
the gradual elimination of consumer subsidies, 
and the lifting of ceiling prices to compensate 
for the amount of subsidy withdrawn. 

It is our contention that the best assurance 
of fair prices to the consumer is abundant 
production. Experience proves conclusively: 
that whenever fair support prices have been 
provided to encourage abundant production, 
farmers have responded by producing amazing 
volumes of the commodities involved, with 
the result that prices have gone down. The 
outstanding instances involve such staple foods 
as potatoes, pork and eggs. Last year at this 
time, there were serious shortages of all three 
of these products. Today all are so abundant 
that government agencies have taken definite 
steps to encourage greater consumption so 
that current stocks may be eased up. Scarcity 
was changed to abundance by the simple 
process of offering farmers prices high enough 
to encourage increased production. And in 
every case, prices to the consumers have fall- 
en, in spite of government efforts to support 
them. 

There has been no undue rise in farm 
prices. Many have commented on the percent- 
age increase in farm prices sifice the 1935-39 
period. The fact is that farm prices were 
only 83 per cent of parity during this period. 
They had a long way to go before they 
reached fair exchange value. Therefore the 
percentage rise in farm prices is extremely 
misleading. While farm prices have been 
above parity by 11.5 per cent, for the previous 


twenty years they averaged 22.3 per cent below 
parity. 

Because of the impressive results obtained 
through adequate support prices, we favor 
amending present price control legislation so 
as to include the principle of the McClellan- 
Eastland milk control bill as amended, which 
would require periodic reviews of ceiling 
farm prices after public hearings and proper 
investigation, and the adjustment of ceiling 
and floor prices to whatever extent may be 
necessary to secure the needed production. 

Against the wishes of the overwhelming 
majority of farmers, administrators of price 
control have held consumer food prices down 
through the subterfuge of subsidies, justifying 
that procedure with the excuse that it was 
needed to prevent inflation. We maintain 
that the amount saved to the consumer by sub- 
sidies has not’ been enough to constitute a 
factor of any consequence whatever as far as 
inflation is concerned. Further, we maintain 
that consumer subsidies are not needed, since 
consumer expenditures for food at present 
amount to the smallest percentage of their 
incomes than at any previous time in all our 
history. In addition, the cost of the subsidies 
is automatically added to the public debt, and 
the original cost will be very much enlarged 
by the time it has been finally paid off. This 
policy simply transfers the burden of part of 
the current food bill to the future taxpayers 
of this country. Congress has repeatedly 
voted against consumer subsidies, and I trust 
that you gentlemen will lend your suport at 
this time to an amendment to the present law, 
providing for gradual elimination of all con- 
sumer food subsidies. 

Turning now to another phase of the price 
control program, I must report that farmers 
are extremely bitter over the delay and con- 
fusion and inequities which have accompanied 
the inept administration of the law. We be- 
lieve that prevailing dissatisfactions could have 
been avoided if administration of the program 
had been centered in the War Food Admin- 
istrator. Dividing the authority among two 
or more agencies simply does not work out 
effectively in programs of this kind. At times 
when speed and efficiency were paramount 
considerations, administration of farm price 
control has been characterized by delay and 
inefficiency. Such things are particularly 
galling to farmers at a time when they are 
really and truly working beyond their powers 
of endurance to make their contribution to the 
war effort. Remember that the average age of 
farm operators is 55 years. Universally, they 
have been overtaxing their strength in their 
efforts to produce the last pound of food 
and fiber which they and their families are 
capable of producing. I am sure that all of 
you realize that their difficulties have been 
seriously intensified by shortage of manpower 

and farm equipment. They feel that many of 
the agencies affecting their business have been 
manned by people who simply do not under- 
stand the problems of agriculture. I feel that 
I speak for the vast majority of farmers, there- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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NOW . a good time to 


IMPROVE the appearance of 
YOUR FARMSTEAD 


SOYOIL No. 5 Outside White House Paint 


Thousands of farm homes in Illinois have been protected and made more 
beautiful with this famous Soyoil #5. This is a quality paint containing 
white lead, zinc oxide, and titanium pigment. Its balanced formula affords 
maximum protection and long life. 


SOYOIL No. 90 RED BARN PAINT 


Improve the oppecrance of your barn and sheds with this most popular 
barn paint in Illinois. #90 Red Barn Paint contains red iron oxide and is an 
economical quality paint that gives excellent coverage. It can be used also 
over brick, concrete, or metal surfaces where maximum durability is 
desired. 


ROOF COATING 


Protect your roof with Farm Supply Asbestos Roof Coating. This material 
gives maximum coverage and protection. Available in either block or 
green. Use roofing brush. 


Brush quality has been affected by war-time shortages. However, we do 
have some brushes available for outside work as well as inside. These 
brushes are made up of a mixture of horse hair and fibre. You may be 
interested in the new synthetic bristle. In some cases pre-war quality Soyoil 
brushes are available on a rental basis—Investigate! 


PAINT BRUSH CLEANER 


Since good brushes cost money and they are not easily replaced, you will 
find this paint brush cleoner a wonderful aid in preserving good paint 
brushes. 


Your Crop Dollars 
Will Buy More 
SOYOIL Paints 


Farm income is at the highest level since 1929. There 
is plenty of cash in the country. Farsighted farm 
owners are increasing the value of their farm invest- 
ments and making farmsteads more attractive by 


painting with Soyoil Paints. 


Ask your Blue Seal Serviceman 
for a FREE 

COLOR 

CARD! 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, IIlinois 
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CONFUSION 


and market operations, pursued 

over a period of three years in op- 
position to Farm Bureau recommenda- 
tions, have been the primary cause of 
the congestion of livestock markets and 
the acute shortage of grains and other 
feeds in recent months. 

We are now in a most critical stage 
of the war. The grain accumulated 
through the commodity loan program, 
which was supposed to be saved for 
use in emergencies, has long since been 
dissipated. On the other hand, the 
need for grain and feed is now greater 
than ever before, and is expected to 
increase even more. 

Now corn processors have large or- 
ders for alcohol and other war essen- 
tials — and little or no corn. Many 
farmers have partly finished hogs or 
cattle in the feed lot — and no feed. 
Other farmers have already been forced 
to sell their livestock. 

For three years the Farm Bureau has 
advocated a policy which would have 
prevented this unfortunate situation. 
Let’s look at the record. 

When it became apparent, in the 
summer of 1940, that the American 
farmers would be called upon to fur- 
nish food for hungry people in war- 
torn lands, the IAA urged government 
officials to recognize the importance of 
corn in the nation’s food program, and 
to consider the advisability of increas- 
ing corn acreage allotments for the 
next year. However, no adjustments 
were made in the allotments for 1941. 

In the first part of 1941, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
launched a great drive for increased 
food production. Government officials 
called for a much larger output of hogs 
and dairy and poultry products. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation, realizing that this increased pro- 
duction would soon deplete reserves, 
urged government officials to increase 
1942 corn allotments by at least 15 
per cent. The Department of Agri- 
culture, however, announced in Sep- 

“tember that the 1942 corn allotments 
would be approximately ‘the same as 
those in 1941. Several months later 
the 1942 corn acreage allotments were 

increased by 8 per cent. 
The administration definitely adopted 

a cheap feed policy beginning-in 1941. 


[J ae government regulations 
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By L. H. SIMERL 


Director of Research and Taxation for the IAA 


The first step was the sponsoring of 
legislation which provided for the re- 
lease for feeding purposes of wheat 
grown on acres in excess of wheat al- 
lotments. This was intended to start 
a rapid use of wheat and corn reserves. 
It did just that. 

Representatives of the Farm Bu- 
reaus in the mid-western states, meet- 
ing at the University of: Illinois in 
July 1941, unanimously adopted a 
resolution opposing the release of 
wheat grown on excess acres for feed- 
ing purposes. 

In August 1941 the position of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association was 
expressed editorially as follows: 

“Prices of corn, wheat and livestock 
are fast approaching satisfactory levels 
and the adoption of any amendment 
to the present law that would throw 
into abnormal relationship wheat and 
corn in the feed lot, or would other- 
wise demoralize relationships or price 
levels, should be overwhelmingly de- 
feated.” 


During the next several months 
Earl C. Smith, president of the 
IAA, warned repeatedly of the 
dangers in the cheap feed policy 
which was being followed by the 
government. Writing in this mag- 
azine just two years ago he said, 
“Producers of livestock should 
not fail to recognize that if feed 
grains are deliberately held to a 
price substantially below parity 
that it will pave the way for com- 
parable vweskinsiions in the support 
of price levels of their products 
when supplies commence to de- 
press price levels.” 


In June 1942, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation sent a letter to every 
member of Congress. In part this let- 
ter read, “Responding wholeheartedly 
to the government’s plea for increased 
food production to win the war, farm- 
ers are producing the greatest supplies 
of food on record. The increased pro- 
duction of milk and milk products, 
for example, has in many areas far ex- 
ceeded the capacity to absorb the sup- 
ply; and as a result, milk is being 
wasted and farmers are suffering heavy 
losses, A large number of cheese fac- 
tories in the Middle West and other 
areas have closed down or have been 


IN LIVESTOCK, 


FEED SITUATION 
TRACEABLE TO FAILURE TO 
‘HEED FARM BUREAU PROGRAM 


forced to greatly reduce their opera- 
tions in the last few days and evapo- 
rated milk outlets have also been cur- 
tailed because of the government's in- 
ability to absorb accumulated supplies. 

“We fail to see any consistency in 
the government's efforts to release feed 
grains below parity when the supply 
of the products of feed grains already 
exists in excess of consumer demands 
and government’s ability to purchase. 
This inconsistency is particularly true 
when we remember that the surpluses 
under control were intended to meet 
emergencies......... ie 

In July 1942 representatives of the 
mid-western Farm Bureaus, meeting in 
Madison, Wisconsin, again expressed 
their opposition to the sale of wheat 
at low prices for feed. ae 

The following month another warn- 
ing was given editorially in this publi- 
cation. “Feed grain supplies are being 
used up far more rapidly than they 
are being proms During the six 
months ending July 1%, about 25 per 
cent more corn was used than the aver- 
age amount used during the first six 
months of the preceding four years. 
At this rate the total disappearance of 
corn for the year ending next January 
1 would be 2.9 to 3.0 billions of bush- 
els. 

“As compared with these consump- 
tion figures, the average production of 
corn during the last five years, all of 
which have been favorable seasons, 
has been less than 2.6 billion bushels. 
On a percentage basis, corn is being 
used 12 to 15 per cent faster than the 
average rate of production during the 
last five years... ..... 

“Much attention has been centered 
on wheat stocks as-a reserve of feed. 
The carryover of wheat on July 1 was 
about 630 million bushels and the new 
crop is estimated at 904 million bushels. 

“Of this huge amount, 700 million 
bushels will be needed for normal 
domestic uses and 200 million more for 
normal domestic stocks and reserves. 
Thus, only some 600 million bushels 
are available for extraordinary uses 
such as manufacture into-alcohol and 
rubber, as a substitute for corn in live 
stock feed, and as a reserve against crop 
failure in this country, and for export 
to starving people in other countries 
either during or after the war. 
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“It is apparent that feed grain sup- 
plies are being used up much more 
rapidly than they are being produced, 
and that wheat can replace corn only 
to a limited extent. Any legislation or 
administrative rulings which tend to 
depress the price of corn and other 
feed grains will increase the rate of 
feed consumption. 

“This will hasten the day when 
the production of live stock, milk, 
and eggs must be curtailed on ac- 
count of a shortage of feed... .. 

“In the interests of the national 
welfare it appears highly desir- 
able to prevent too pn f an in- 
crease in the feeding of corn to 
live stock, and consequent rapid 
depletion of feed supplies. To 
prevent this, the price of corn 
should be allowed to advance to 
its normal relationship with the 
ptice of live stock and live stock 
products.” 

At the IAA annual meeting held in 
Chicago in November 1942 it was 
noted that livestock feeding margins 
were being maintained on an ab- 
normally wide basis. Realizing that 
the inevitable results of this would 
be an over-supply of livestock, de- 
pressed livestock prices and a shortage 


of feed, the board of delegates adopted 
a resolution condemning government 
efforts ‘“‘To deliberately hold the mar- 
ket prices of basic farm commodities 
below parity through the release of 


government stocks at less than parity 
prices,” 

The Farm Bureau continued to op- 
pose the cheap feed policy, but the 
government persisted in its short- 
sighted program. By April 1943 the 
feed situation was acute. Writing for 
the IAA RecorD L. J. Norton, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Illinois, summarized the 
situation as follows: 

“The real cause of the difficulties in 
connection with protein supplements 
and of the more basic difficulties we 
are facing in connection with feed 
gtains is our price policy. By keeping 
feed prices cheap and by allowing 
livestock prices to rise to higher levels, 
we are encouraging a wasteful use of 
supplements and feed grains. 

“It is an axiom of military opera- 
tions that adequate reserves are needed 
for use at critical times. The same is 
true of long-time economic operations. 
It is poor generalship to use up re- 
serves too fast and we are now engaged 
in rapidly using up our feed reserves 
with national policies contributing to 
this end 

Referring to the wheat situation Dr. 
Norton said, ‘““We have a large reserve 
supply of wheat although sales at 85 
per cent of corn parity caused a rapid 
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use of the 125 million bushels author- 
ized by Congress for sale as feed from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 
Moreover, consumption of wheat as 
flour and in alcohol manufacture is in- 
creasing and we will need a large sup- 
ply of wheat to feed Europe.as we 
open it up to our trade. By and large 
the only foodstuffs which can be used 
for large-scale relief of the fodd situ- 
ation are bread grains. We have no 
surplus of other products above our 
home and lend-lease needs. So far as 
feeding wheat. is concerned, our stock 
of wheat ought now to be corisidered 
as a reserve for emergencies rather 
than being forced into use by low prices 
as has been the case during the last 12 
months. Therefore, the sales of wheat 
for feed at 85 per cent of the corn 
parity should not be resumed 

“The only practical solution of this 
problem is to cease the present policy 
of keeping feed prices too low in re- 
lation to the prices that have developed 
on livestock and livestock products. 
This might check some of the marginal 
expansion in livestock production, but 
it is better to have somewhat less pro- 
duction in the near future than to have 
real shortages at a later date.” 

By May 1943 available supplies of 
corn were so small that the govern- 
ment was forced to resort to arbitrary 
orders in an effort to force corn to mar- 
ket. In an official hearing on one of 
these orders President Earl C. Smith 
said, “Any review of the present crisis 
resulting from limited corn supplies 
in many areas of the country forces one 
to the conclusion that the unfair and 
impractical ceilings placed upon corn 
some time ago are primarily respon- 
sible for the present situation.” 

President Smith advised the govern- 
ment officials to revise price ceilings so 
that corn prices would be placed in 
their natural relationship to livestock 
prices. This advice was not accepted. 

Eventually the government was 
forced to make some modifications in 
its policy. Each new government reg- 
ulation created new problems. One 
order called for another. Washington 
officials were kept busy devising, issu- 
ing and attempting to explain the new 
regulations and their amendments. 

Some of the orders provided tem- 
porary relief. However, since none of 
them corrected the basic difficulties, 
which was too low prices for grain 
and feed, the situation has grown 
steadily worse. 

Some of the corn-using industries 
were forced to close because of a lack 
of corn. At this writing they have re- 
sumed operations, but are not assured 
of being able to continue. Many live 
stock producers have either gone out 


of the business, or are greatly reducing 
their operations. 

In the light of the record it is, ap- 
parent that the present shortages of 
corn, and the: acute problems associ- 
ated with it, are due to (1) the neg- 
lect on the part of those in respon- 
sible positions to increase corn acreage 
allotments in 1941 and 1942, (2) the 
diversion of unexpectedly large quan- 
tities of corn to non-feed uses, and (3) 
the maintenance by government action 
of abnormal price relationships be- 
tween corn and livestock and live- 
stock products. 

The most unfortunate thing about 
all of this is that it could have been 
avoided if those in positions of re- 
sponsibility had heeded the advice of 
Farm Bureau leaders and other prac- 
tical farmers. 


Ursa Farmers Cooperative Company, 
Adams county, was first among the member 
elevators of Illinois Grain Corporation to 
sign the new membership agreement. Ray- 
mond Leeper is president; R. K. Sickles is 
manager. 


George Besore, manager of the Lenzburg 
Farmers Cooperative Grain Company, St. 
Clair county, was confined to a St. Louis 
hospital with pneumonia and complications 
during April and a part of May. He is 
back on the job now. 


Managers and secretaries of farmers’ ele- 
vators in the cash grain area and in the dis- 
tricts served by Illinois Grain Corporation's 
offices have shown’ intense interest in in- 
come tax problems, the filing of informa- 
tional returns and kindred subjects. A num- 
ber of meetings have been held by this de- 
partment with C. C. Chapelle, tax consultant 
of Illinois Agricultural Auditing Associa- 
tion, in charge. Meetings were held at 
Tuscola, Pontiac, Bloomington, Monticello, 
Melvin, Watseka, Peoria, Taylorville, Ed- 
wardsville, Jacksonville and Mendota. 


On May 29, more than 40 member eleva- 
tors had signed and returned the new mem- 
bership agreement. The remaining out- 
standing agreements will come in during 
June. New membership work should be in 
order after that date. 


Interest in cooperative soybean processing 
has not diminished. Leaders are taking 
time to study the situation thoroughly so 
that when we move we will move in the 
right direction. Morgan county has raised 
$100,000 and can raise another hundred 
thousand if it is needed. 
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Two Feed Plants 


(Continued from page 7) 

variety of ingredients and the feed ready 
for use, and these patrons are willing to 
pay a little extra for these advantages. 
There are other feeders who, in grain 
surplus areas, prefer to take advantage 
of the organization's large buying power 
on other supplements such as soybean 
meal and mill feeds, to be mixed with 
local grains. They may find it to their 
financial advantage to use the “Service 
Brand” feeds. 


Service Brand formula feeds are reg- 
istered with the State of Illinois, Di- 
vision of Foods and Dairies. Their 
analyses are guaranteed by the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company and the Henry- 
Stark Service Company. Their uni- 
form high quality is assured through a 
supervisory service by the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company whereby the ingre- 
dients in each batch are laboratory- 
tested. The Henry-Stark board is of 
the opinion that this is the kind of 
service that farm people want. 
Through it they may purchase their 
high protein Pre-mix with vitamins 
and essential minerals through their 
own state purchasing association and 
then add locally the grains and grain 
by-products. What is more they may 
do this without the high cost of two- 
way freight charges, high labor costs, 
and many of the frills of over-done ad- 
vertising and selling. 

As stated by A. O. Grossmann, gen- 
eral manager, ‘The business will be 
handled on a cooperative basis similar 
to our petroleum division. Profits will 
be refunded to Farm Bureau patrons 
after operating costs and reasonable 
reserves are taken care of.” 

With a look to the future, Gross- 
mann further said, ‘Members who may 
find it inconvenient to use this service 
because of the distance involved have 
the assurance of the board of directors 
that the feed service will be expanded 
as soon as a reasonable supply of pro- 
tein ingredients is available.” 

Kenneth Smith, member of the field 
staff of the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany, is temporarily assisting Henry- 
Stark Service Company in the super- 
vision of their feed manufacturing pro- 
gram. Smith has had considerable ex- 
perience. His first connection with the 
organization was with the Mid-State 
Supply Company in Peoria county, and 
he had a large part in its early develop- 
ment of the Blue Seal direct-to-the- 
farm service. Later he became man- 
ager of the feed department of the 
Shelby County Livestock Association at 
Shelbyville, at which point he devel- 
oped a very successful feed department 
including a custom-grinding and mix- 
ing service which served Shelby and 
Effingham counties. 
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... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 


By O. D. Brissenden 


WHEN people try to live by getting 
more out of the land and out of 
each other than they give back, the 
community sickens and may die. But 
it has been shown that when they take 
care of the land and each other, they 
are likely to find eventual security 
through this stewardship of their 
physical and human resources.—Arthur 
Raper. 


Those planning .to attend the annual 
AFBF Midwest Training School, June 
19, 20 and 21 in Milwaukee, are ad- 
vised to make their hotel reservations 
directly with the Wisconsin Hotel, 
headquarters for the sessions. 


Record membership acquisition for 
any fiscal year was enthusiastically 
pledged by COD’s and. others attend- 
ing the district meetings held at Gales- 
burg, Champaign and Mt. Vernon, 
May 3, 4, and 5. It was the central 
feature of these meetings, closely fol- 
lowed in emphasis by a sober realiza- 
tion that membership maintenance pro- 
gtams must be restudied, improved, 
and put into effect. 

Fieldmen Moore, Hornbeck, and Claar, 
speaking at the respective ‘Meetings on 
“Keeping in Tune with the Times” pointed 
out that we have signed 12,000 members so 
far this fiscal year and that one of the 
obligations of the COD, if he is truly to 
be “‘on the beam of 1944” is to continue his 
personal and other organization work dur- 
ing the balance of the year, if 1000 new 
members a month are to be signed and the 
18,000 goal attained. : 

This means a personal production of at 
least 10 new members a month, the speakers 
stressed. They laid emphasis, too, on care- 
ful planning, both in regard to freeing 
time to do organization work and in mak- 
ing it effective by arranging calls so that 
a maximum number can be made in the 
time allotted. “Plan your work and work 
your plan” was the tested, proved formula 
which all of the fieldmen stressed. They 
observed — with real insight — that some 
of us were not “in tune with the times” 
during the second quarter, because those 
who did have drives: got splendid results 
from them. 


Lee Roy Hays, assistant farm adviser and 
COD in Logan county, resigned his position 
effective May 20, and will enter the armed 
services in the near future. Our congratula- 
tions and best wishes to Lee Roy. 


Voyle C. Bennett, Carmi, COD for White 
county for eight months, died suddenly 
April 6. Many of you will remember meet- 
ing Mr. Bennett during the sessions of Farm 


and Home Week, which was the last or- 
ganization meeting he attended. He had 
been in ill health for several months. 


Harry Bryson, Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration organization director, reports that 
paid membership in Iowa on May 15 stood 
at 72,322, leaving them only 2678 short of 
the 75,000 goal which he predicts will be 
on the line by June 1. - Illinois extends con- 
gratulations to our neighboring state on this 
splendid accomplishment. : 


F, W. Tieken, Ford COD, reports that 
the 1000th member in the Ford County 
Farm Bureau was signed by Grotis McGuire 
April 22. A good maintenance program, 
plus the signing of 214.28 per cent of the 
county’s new member quota during the first 
7 months of the year, has made this ac- 
complishment possible. 


The recent membership campaign in Rich- 
land county, which netted almost 100 new 
members, was under the leadership of Otto 
Shafer, whom we welcome back as COD 
and general agent of insurance. 


Lee Lybarger, well known as the aggres- 
sive president of the Clay County Farm Bu- 
reau, has servered that connection and is 
now COD in Douglas county. We welcome 
Mr. Lybarger to the organization forces, 
and extend best wishes for success in the 
field where his talents and experience will 
serve him well. 


Word has been received in this office that 
Whiteside County Farm Bureau has adopted 
the ambitious goal of 2050 members to be 
attained by Sept. 30, 1945. 


A number of new member meetings are 
still being held in the state with splendid 
attendance. Most recently held were Ful- 
ton, Jasper, Lawrence, and Clark counties. 


Spring membership drives are being 
stated in a number of counties in the south- 
ern district. Final reports are not in as 
yet, but it is understood that good drives 
were put on in Jackson-Perry, Clinton, and 
Gallatin counties during the closing days of 
April. 


Here is a report from J. F. Yaeger, direc- 
tor of state field services, Michigan Farm 
Bureau. “We are happy to announce that 
practically every County Farm Bureau is 
over its 1944 goal, and that the state goal 
of 24,000 has been exceeded by 2309, mak- 
ing a total to date of better than 26,000 
families in the Michigan State Farm Bureau 
at the end of the first three months of this 
year. 


Machinery Output Lags 

In mid-May WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson reported that farm machinery 
production had been lagging because of 
military demands but now is proceeding 
at a very high level. 

He estimated that by June 30 produc- 
tion will have reached 90 per cent of 
schedule. ‘ 

The lag in production schedules was 
17 per cent at the end of March and had 


been cut to 13 per cent by the end of 
April. : 
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THROUGH CONTOUR FARMING, thou- 
sands of Illinois farmers are preventing loss of their 
farm land by soil erosion. At the same time, this 
method of scientific farming is increasing their pro- 
duction by as much as 15 per cent. Through con- 
servation of natural resources these farmers are 
making certain that they will get a good return from 
their farm acreage, both today and in the future. 

* * * 


At the present time most farmers are enjoying 
a period of increased income. By investing a portion 
of this income in life insurance they can make cer- 
tain that no matter what the future brings, their 
family living will be stabilized. 

Life insurance provides farmers with a three- 
way service: 1. It acts as a backlog in time of low 
Prices — the cash and loan values being readily 
available for emergency use. 2. It guarantees to a 
farmer that his family will have a definite cash in- 
come in case of his death. 3. It can provide a cash 
income for retirement. 
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Through life insurance, farmers have the priv- 
ilege of establishing their own social security pro- 
gtam. Through Country Life Insurance Company 
— their own life insurance company — Farm Bureau 
members have the privilege of getting the best in 
life insurance service at the lowest possible cost. 
There is an insurance agent in the county Farm 
Bureau office, and his services are available without 
obligation. 


This is a Farm Bureau Service 


COUNTRY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ITI 


Support Your Industry 
And It Will Support You! 


The twenty-three milk market- 
ing cooperatives which are mem- 
bers of Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Association and the ten member 
creameries of Illinois Producers’ 
Creameries are cooperating with 
Dairy Products Promotion Inc. 
of Illinois and the American 
Dairy Association in a program 
to promote the welfare of the 
dairy industry. 


Funds to carry on this program 
of nation-wide advertising, pro- 
motion and research to increase 
the consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts are raised by milk and 
cream check deductions of a cent 
a pound on butterfat marketed 
June 1 to 15. This figures ap- 
proximately 10 cents per cow 
per year. 


* 
Tune In 


“The Voice of the Dairy Farmer”’ 
\ MITCHELL EVERY 
UTLEY NBC SUNDAY 
Chicago Louisville 
indianapolis 


Evansville 
St. Louis 


Dangers lie abead — dangers that threaten to cut down the size of your milk and 


cream checks. Face these facts now: 


ILLINOIS 


DAIRY FARMERS 


TAKE ACTION JUNE 1-15 TO 
PREVENT POST-WAR PRICE 
CRASHES . .. 


No after-the-war market is yet in sight for the ten billion pounds of 
extra milk now being produced for wartime needs. 


a 


Because of wartime rationing of dairy foods housewives are forming 
hard-to-break habits of using imitations and substitutes as replace- 


ment products. 


Dairy food surpluses, followed by price crashes, are sure to happen 
unless post-war demand for dairy products is built up to wartime 


production. 


You — and millions of other dairy farmers — know that it will take united and 
aggressive action to head off surpluses and price crashes after the war. You know, 
too, now is the time to make ready to meet the challenge of the post-war period. 
Dairy farmers across the nation are mobilizing now to prevent chaos, confusion 
and depression after the war — mobilizing now in raising a post-war advertising 
and research fund to be used through their own organization — the American Dairy 


Association. 


With this Post-War Mobilization Fund the dairy farmers of America will be ready 
to take nation-wide Advertising, Promotion and Research action to increase the 
consumption of milk, butter, cheese, evaporated milk, ice cream and powdered milk. 
This will help prevent surpluses — this will stop butterfat and milk price crashes. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION IS ‘‘VOICE OF DAIRY FARMER’’ 


Controlled by dairy farmers, through their chosen representatives — three from 
each state — who serve without pay. It’s your campaign to protect your dairy 
investment —to safeguard your cream and milk income! 


The money is used to pay 


for national advertising, merchandising and research on behalf of all dairy products 


and your dairy industry. 


Minois Milk Producers Association 


and 


Illinois Producers Creameries 


are cooperating with Dairy Products Promotion inc. of Illinois and the American 


Dairy Association 
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By Wilfred Shaw 
June Dairy Month is to be observed this 


year as it has been for many years in the 
past. However, this year June Dairy Month 
is not to be a sales promotion program as it 
has been in previous years. Instead the ob- 
servance of Dairy Month will stress the im- 
portance of increased production of milk 
and of the nutritional value of dairy prod- 
ucts.. The observance of June Dairy Month 
is sponsored by the National Dairy Council 
with producers and handler groups cooper- 
ating as in the past. 


Funds for the American Dairy Associa- 
tion's 1944-1945 program are to be obtained 
by a one cent per pound butterfat deduction 
upon milk and cream marketed during the 
period June 1-15 in Illinois and 17 other 
principal dairy states throughout the United 
States. The producers’ contribution to this 
program of the American Dairy Association, 
upon the one cent per pound of butterfat 
marketed during this 15 day period, will 
cost an average of about 10 cents per cow 
per year. The American Dairy Association 
carries on a program of promotion for the 
dairy industry in merchandising, advertising, 
and research. The funds in Illinois are col- 
lected by Dairy Products Promotion, Inc. 
which is the Illinois affiliate of American 
Dairy Association. 


The Office of Price Administration has 
announced the following permissive pro- 
ducer and retail price increases in milk for 
the following Illinois cities: 

Springfield, effective May 8. Price to the 
producer for 4% milk $3.05 per cwt. with 
a butterfat differential of 5c per tenth of a 
per cent added above 4% and 4c per tenth of 
a per cent deducted below 4%. No change 
in retail prices. 

Decatur, effective May 12. Price to the 
producer for 4% milk $3.05 per cwt. with 
a butterfat differential of 5c per tenth of a 
per cent added above 4% and 4c per tenth 
of a per cent deducted below 4%. No 
change in retail prices. 

Jacksonville, effective May 23. Price to 
producer for 4% milk $3.05. Butterfat dif- 
ferential 4c per tenth of a per cent to be 
added or deducted above or below 4%. Re- 
tail price of quarts of bottled milk increased 
from 13c to 14c. 


The rates of government dairy production 
subsidy payments have been announced on 
milk and cream shipments made by pro- 
ducers through March 1945, provided Con- 
gress. provides the administrative expense. 

The amount of the subsidy is as follows 
for Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Indiana: 

May through August 1944 — 35 cents per 
cwt. on milk, 6c per Ib. butterfat on cream. 

September through March 1945 — 60 
cents per cwt. on milk, 10c per Ib. butterfat 
on cream. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are April prices for 
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Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington .......... va ansnn--- $2.44 
Canton ....... . 2.75 
Champaign - 2.75 
Chictgo 2.22. 2.98 
Danville .. 2.45 
Decatur .. 2.70 
DeKalb .-:.. 2.74 
Freeport ... 2.72 
Galesburg ... 2.65 
Harrisburg - 2.60 
Jacksonville .. 2.40 
Kewanee ..... _ 2.55 
LaSalle 2.69 
Moline 3.01 
Peoria. «......-2.----------.--ss------e0--0-e=+ 2.89 
Pontiac 2.40 
Quincy 2.36 
Rockford  ........-.-.2----------------- 3.02 
Springfield _.................------.------ 2.60 
St. Louis - 


Streator 


The following are the gross blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following named cities throughout the 
United States, and are quoted on a 3.5% 
butterfat basis delivered f.o.b. dealers plat- 
forms (with exceptions noted) as reported 
by the respective milk cooperatives. These 
prices are for March unless otherwise noted: 


Baltimore ............--..-...-------------- $3.85 
Bostom : “23 3.73 
Chicago (70 milk zone—Apr.) 2.98 
Denver (April) -...-.......----..---..- 2.87 
Detroit .............. .. 3.63 
Evansville -................-....----.------- 2.98 
Indianapolis -......................-.-..- 3.28 
Kansas City -...............-.-.--------- 3.58 
Milwaukee (April) -............... 3.00 
New York (201-210 mi. zone) 3.77 
Pittsburg  __........2-..----.--.---------- 3.52 
Seattle _...........-.... .. 3.10 
St. Louis (April) =. 3.29 
St. Paul (April) —.................. 3.01 


Washington, D.C. (Dec.) -.. 4.06 


By Fran Gougier 


During the past four years Mr. and Mrs. 
Herr of Jacksonville have operated a locker 
plant at Waverly, Illinois, Morgan County. 
Recently Mr. Herr entered the service and 
Mrs. Herr has been teaching in Jackson- 
ville. Under their circumstances they felt 
it best to sell the plant. Because of their 
many year's interest in Farm Bureau activi- 
ties it was their desire to see it taken over 
by a cooperative. . 

Accordingly the Farm Bureau organized 
the Waverly Locker Company.and the fol- 
lowing temporary board of directors sand 
officers have been selected: S. P. Campbell, 
president; Elmer Huyear, vice president; J. 
C. Tummons, secretary; Byron Sheppard, 
treasurer; and Carl Duewer, director. ; 

The plant is located in a new brick build- 
ing 38 x 56 feet including a separate brick 
building at back for curing, smoking and 
rendering. It also has a slaughter house. 
At present 380 lockers are installed and ad- 


3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers platforms (except 


ditional room can be refrigerated so the 
building will accomodate 500 lockers. 

The plant was purchased by the Board for 
$22,500. ‘The capital for purchasing the 
plant has been raised through the sale of 
stock. It was taken over June 1. At pres- 
ent applications for a manager are being 
considered. 


Randolph County Farm Bureau has or- 
ganized the Randolph Locker Service. This 
new organization has plans underway for 
establishing one or more plants in the coun- 
ty. 

At present promotional work is being car- 
ried on in the Steelville community. Al- 
ready a sufficient number of lockers have 
been rented to assure a 300-locker plant at 
Steelville. The board thinks a goal of 500 
can be reached. 

The project is being financed through the 
sale of stock. : 

The County Locker board is composed of 
the following members: Louis Uchtnamm, 
president; Ernest Fulton, vice president; 
Harold Runge, secretary-treasurer; Louis 
Guebert, Howard Hecht, Elmer Uchtmann, 
B. L. Neager. 

The last two named directors are also 
members of the Randolph County Farm 
Bureau board. 


Manager Harold Brackett and the direc- 
tors of the Producers Creamery of Carbon- 
dale are having a large spare room in the 
creamery converted into a modern locker 
plant. When completed it will accomodate 
more than 700 lockers. 

The total cost of this project will be be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000. The unit will be 
a complete plant in every respect. An addi- 
tional building, large enough for curing, 
smoking and rendering lard will be con- 
structed outside the creamery building pro- 
per. 

The room that is being converted into the 
locker plant was formerly used for storing 
trucks. A new building will be built to 
house trucks and for servicing of trucks. 

The creamery will. furnish the locker 
plant with heat, water, lights and power, 
and space for office management and book- 
keeping. 


U. of I. Offers Course 
In Farm Appraisal Work 


A farm appraisal. case-study course is 
scheduled for July, 10 to 22 under the 
joint sponsorship of the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture and the American Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Appraisers, according 
to W. L. Burlison, head of the college 
department of agronomy and chairman 
of the local committee on arrangements. 

The course will consist of a minimum 
of 30 hours of lectures, actual detailed 
and thorough appraisal of farm proper- 
ties, field trips, group conferences, etc. 
No university credit will be given, but 
examinations will be given at the end of 
the course for all who wish to- qualify 
for membership in the American ‘In- 
stitute of Real Estate Appraisers. 


There is still a fair supply of shallow 
well pumps, but deep well pumps are 
more critical. Supplies of both, how- 
ever, will be greater than in 1943. 
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Price Control 


(Continued from page 10) 


fore, when I urge that entire responsibility 
for farm prices, for rationing and for distribu- 
tion of farm products be centered in one 
agency, the War Food ‘Administration, an 
agency which they believe is manned by indi- 
viduals who have a sympathetic understanding 
of their problems. 

The wholesale elimination of point rationing 
which has taken place within the last few 
days is a case in point. This action was taken 
as a matter of urgent necessity, with respect to 
meat at least, and we are not objecting to it. 
We recommended months ago, when the heavy 
run of hogs began, that pork be made ration- 
free. If action had been taken then, the pres- 
ent congestion of distributive channels would 
not have developed in such acute form, and 
many of the difficulties would have been 
avoided. We greatly fear that the sweeping 
action that has been taken may lead the pop- 
ulation into false sense of security as to food. 
We should remember that the weather is the 
greatest single factor in crop yields, and that 
a poor season in 1944 could easily bring about 
a stringent, if not critical food situation with- 
in another year. We believe that this situ- 
ation could have been handled far more judi- 
ciously than it has been handled, if the author- 
ity had been centered in the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Another case in which farmers feel that a 
program has been hampered by administra- 
tors who do not understand the farmers’ prob- 
lems is that of farm machinery. We simply 
cannot understand why rigid production quotas 
are reserved for some manufacturers when they 
are not able to produce the full amount of 
their quotas, while other manufacturers who 
have met their quotas and have the labor and 
materials to produce far more are not per- 
mitted to do so. Furthermore, regulations 
compel all manufacturers to spread their pro- 
duction out over a specified period, instead of 
permitting them to manufacture at top speed 
until. their quotas have been reached. Such 
administrative regulations are hard to under- 
stand at a time when the entire world needs 
all the food that can be produced, and at a 
time when additional farm machinery would 
ease the burden of already overworked farm 
people. 

Since price is a guiding factor in produc- 
tion, it is extremely important that floor prices 
be announced well in advance of planting 
time so that producers may make their plans 
accordingly. | Vexatious delays in making 
such announcements have been a source of 
irritation to farmers. 

The policy of maintaining inflexible price 
ceilings has also been very unpopular with 
farmers, particularly the producers of such 
perishables as fruits and vegetables. During 
practically every season, the production of 
some crops is reduced by one-half or more 
as a result of a late freeze, a flood, an early 
freeze in the fall, or other disaster. Since the 
individual farmer’s income is the result of 
volume multiplied by price, it is apparent that 
a producer’s income can be halved if price 
floors and ceilings are rigidly maintained in 
disregard of such developments. It must be 
apparent to any umprejudiced observer that 
low consumer prices are maintained in such 
instances at the expense of the farmer. If the 
administrators of the program would follow 
the plain terms of the law, they would ad- 
just prices as a matter of equity to the farmer 
in all such instances. 


In view of the fact that OPA has refused re- 
peatedly to make adequate adjustments in price 
ceilings to take care of these emergency situ- 
ations, we favor an amendment to the law 
requiring the price adjpiaistrator to promptly 
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review price ceilings whenever unavoidable 
losses occur as a result of floods, freeze, 
drought, etc., and give due consideration in 
such adjustments to losses resulting therefrom. 

There is a super-abundance of cotton, yet 
because of OPA regulations, cotton manufac- 
turers have been forced out of production 
of certain lines of low-priced cotton goods. 
That curtails the demand for cotton, with 
the result that the farm price has dropped 
below parity. Any realistic consideration 
of the problem by the OPA could have averted 
this difficulty. 

Furthermore, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that support prices have not been 
maintained in many cases. The demoraliza- 
tion in egg prices which followed the unprec- 
edented production of recent months is a 
flagrant case. Farmers increased their pro- 
duction in response to appeals to their patriot- 
ism by government officials, and in response 
to definite assurance of price supports. When 
the government failed to carry out its part of 
the bargain, farm people and particularly farm 
women considered its failure a breach of 
faith. Such unfortunate experiences can only 
result in reduced production and impaired 
morale on the part of farmers and their fam- 
ilies. I repeat, it is my conviction that many 
of the difficulties such as the above could 
have been avoided if all the authority for 
farm price programs had been placed in the 
hands of the War Food Administrator. 

Under the law, as it is now worded, it is 
difficult, and in some cases impossible, for 
citizens to get adequate redress in the courts 
against unfair and discriminatory actions of 
the OPA. There have been many complaints 
also of arbitrary and flagrant abuses of ad- 
ministrative power. 

We earnestly urge that the existing legisla- 
tion be amended to curb administrative viola- 
tions of the law by the issuance and admin- 
istration of regulations and orders, to require 
prompt action by the OPA upon complaints 
filed by aggrieved parties, and to give ag- 
grieved persons adequate right of redress of 
their grievances through the courts. We can- 
not emphasize too strongly the importance of 
this action. 

One of the fundamental rights of every cit- 
izen is the right to prompt court action in 
cases where the freedom and economic wel- 
fare of the individual has been interferred 
with through government action. This right 
shoufd not have to be surrendered at a time 
of national emergency. 

Now a further word on consumer food sub- 
sidies. What are the administration’s argu- 
ments for food subsidies? There is only one 
real argument. It is that if food prices are 
raised the wages of workers must be raised. 
The government’s own figures show that the 
wages of workers have gone up much further 
and faster during this war than farm prices. 
Admittedly, increases to adjust farm prices 
still would leave these prices far below the 
increases given labor. Admittedly, also, in- 
creased expenditures for food by consumers 
out of increased purchasing power would be 
anti-inflationary instead of inflationary. Then 
why does the administration insist upon sub- 
sidies? The reason is plain. This adminis- 
tration is unwilling to resist the demands of 
labor. It does not intend to resist labor's 
demands. Therefore, it continues to give 
labor wage increases and at the same time 
to pay part of labor's grocery bill, through 
subsidies. -It pays a part of the grocery 
bill of all consumers and at a time when 
consumers as a group are better able to pay 
for their food than at any other period of rec- 
ord. ‘The problem of low-income groups 
cannot be solved through food subsidies. It 
is simply observed to give food subsidies to 
all citizens on the theory that a small mi- 
nority of the population has been unable to 


secure advances in wages. The only way to 
solve the problem of underpaid workers is 
through adequate wage increases. Further- 
more, the acuninistratson, by fantastic prep- 
aganda, has tried to persuade consumers that 
adjustments in farm prices would mean sharp 
increases in food costs. Subsidies defeat both 
the letter and spirit of the anti-inflation pro- 
gram. They not only violate the law, but 
they are inflationary. They increase the na- 
tional debt. They cannot be defended save 
as a means of favoring one class against an- 
other. I am sorry to say that agriculture and 
labor have drawn further apart within the 
past few years. It is a tendency which will 
prove costly to both groups. Administration 
policies have been primarily responsible for 
this divergence and I am sorry to say that 
some labor leaders have insisted upon fasten- 
ing war-time subsidies on agriculture with- 
out ceasing to campaign for wage increases. 
I again plead with Congress to take a firm 
stand against the un-American policy of pass- 
ing on to future generations a part of the 
legitimate food bill of the people, rich and 
poor alike, at a time when consumers are bet- 
ter able to pay fair prices than ever before in 
history, and at a time when people generally 
are eating better than they ever did before in 
history. 


“Meeting the Needs for the 4F’s” is the 
title of a soil building article and does not 
refer to men for selective service. Maxi- 
mum production of foods, feeds, fiber and 
fats (the 4F’s) can be reached only when 
the soil is well supplied with organic mat- 
ter and there is an adequate and well bal- 
anced supply of’ the essential plant food 
elements available to crops, such as_nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and calcium. 


Nine samples of rock phosphate have 
been tested. recently in spot sampling by 
the IAA soil improvement department. 
Pick-ups are made from rail cars or dealers 
storage with analyses made by the Applied 
Chemistry testing laboratory at Urbana to 
ascertain if quality quarantees are being 
delivered Illinois farmers. 


According to the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation 104,520 tons of commercial ferti- 
lizer were used by Illinois farmers in 1943. 
Indiana farmers used 396,000 tons in the last 
year — Wisconsin 178,500 tons, — Iowa 
slightly less than 60,000 tons and Missouri 
150,000 tons. All five states show substan- 
tial increases in tonnage used over the pre- 
vious year, in fact the largest increases in 
consumption in recent years have occurred 
in the Midwest. The steady rise in tonnage 
during this war is in marked contrast to the 
downward trend during World War I 
which resulted from the cutting ‘off of im- 
ports of certain materials from Europe. 


Another effect of the cold wet weather has 
been to delay greatly the spreading of lime- 
stone which usually is quite large in the 
spring months of the year. 
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IF you are a “B" or “C" book holder, you are eligible for a 
Grade | tire certificate which will allow you to purchase new 
Blue Seal Synthetic passenger tires if you need them. Synthetic 
rubber passenger car tires render satisfactory service when they 
are operated with care and at a modified speed. Most tire 
injuries can be avoided by simple care. 


BL MOUNT CAREFULLY 
FOLLOW THESE STEPS— 


. Lubricate both tire beads inside and outside with vege- 
table oil soap. Apply soapstone to the tube before 
mounting. 


. Inflate tube to barely round out (not stretched)—then 
insert it in casing. 


. Mount tire in regular manner applying one tire bead 
at a time. 


. Inflate tire until both tire beads are properly seated. 


. After beads are seated on rim, deflate tube completely 
and reinflate to recommended pressure. 


2 INFLATE PROPERLY 


Be extra careful to use proper air pressure. This is more 
important with synthetic tires. Have all five tires inflated 
every week. Examine regularly for cuts and bruises, be 
sure wheels are properly balanced and aligned. Cross 
switch tires at regular intervals. 


3 DRIVE CAREFULLY 


Drive only when it is absolutely necessary. Keep under 
35 m.p-h. Take it easy. Start, stop and turn slowly and 
keep away from curbs, ruts, holes, rocks and bumps. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 South Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Price Control 


(Continued from page 10) 


fore, when I urge that entire responsibility 
for farm prices, for rationing and for distribu- 
tion of farm products be centered in one 
agency, the War Food Administration, an 
agency which they believe is manned by indi- 
viduals who have a sympathetic understanding 
of their problems 

The wholesale elimination of point rationing 
which has taken place within the last few 
days is a case in point. This action was taken 
as a matter of urgent necessity, with respect to 
meat at least, and we are not objecting to it. 
We recommended months ago, when the heavy 
run of hogs began, that pork be made ration- 
free. If action had been taken then, the pres- 
ent congestion of distributive channels would 
not have developed in such acute form, and 
many of the difficulties would have been 
avoided. We greatly fear that the sweeping 
action that has been taken may lead the pop- 
ulation into false sense of security as to food 
We should remember that the weather is the 
greatest single factor in crop yields, and that 
a poor season in 1944 could easily bring about 
a stringent, if not critical food situation with- 
in another year. We believe that this  situ- 
ation could have been handled far more judi- 
ciously than it has been handled, if the author- 
ity had been centered in the War Food Ad- 
ministration 

Another case in which farmers feel that a 
program has been hampered by administra- 
tors who do not understand the farmers’ prob- 
lems 1s that of farm machinery. We simply 
cannot understand why rigid production quotas 
are reserved for some manufacturers when they 
are not able to produce the full amount of 
their quotas, while other manufacturers who 
have met their quotas and have the labor and 
materials to produce far more are not. per- 
mitted to do so Furthermore, regulations 
compel all manufacturers to spread their pro- 
duction out over a specified period, instead of 
permitting them to manufacture at top speed 
until their quotas have been reached. Such 
administrative regulations are hard to under 
stand at a time when the entire world needs 
all the food that can be produced, and at a 
time when additional farm machinery would 
ease the burden of already overworked farm 
people 

Since price is a guiding factor in produc- 
tion, it 1s extremely important that floor prices 
be announced well in advance of planting 
time so that producers may make their plans 
accordingly Vexatious delays in making 
such announcements have been a source of 
irritation to farmers.. 

The policy of maintaining inflexible price 
ceilings has also been very unpopular with 
farmers, particularly the producers of such 
perishables as fruits and vegetables. During 
practically every season, the production of 
some crops ss reduced by one-half or more 
as a result of a late freeze, a flood, an early 
freeze in the fall, or other disaster. Since the 
individual farmer's income 1s the result of 
volume multiplied by price, it 1s apparent that 
a producer's income can be halved if price 
floors and ceilings are mgidly maintained in 


disregard of such developments. It must. be 
apparent to any unprejudiced observer that 
consun ire maintained in such 
instances at of the farmer If the 
:dministrat » wou follow 
t plain te they would ad 
st. prices tter of cquity to the farmer 


In view of the fact that OPA has refused re 
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ilings te f these emergency situ 
tions, we » amendment to the law 
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review price ceilings whenever unavoidable 
losses occur as a result of floods, freeze, 
drought, etc., and give due consideration in 
such adjustments to losses resulting therefrom. 

There is a super-abundance of cotton, yet 
because of OPA regulations, cotton manufac- 
turers have been forced out of production 
of certain lines of low-priced cotton goods 
Fhat curtails the demand for cotton, with 
the result that the farm price has dropped 
below parity Any realistic consideration 
of the problem by the OPA could have averted 
this difficulty. 


Furthermore, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that support prices have not been 
maintained in many cases. The demoraliza- 
tion in egg prices which followed the unprec- 
edented production of recent months 1s a 
flagrant case. Farmers increased their pro- 
duction in response to appeals to their patriot- 
ism by government officials, and in response 
to definite assurance of price supports. When 
the government failed to carry out its part of 
the bargain, farm people and particularly farm 
women considered its failure a breach of 
faith. Such unfortunate experiences can only 
result in reduced production and impaired 
morale on the part of farmers and their fam- 
ilies. I repeat, it is my conviction that many 
of the difficulties such as the above could 
have been avoided if all the authority for 
farm price programs had been placed in the 
hands of the War Food Administrator 


Under the law, as it is now worded, it is 
difficult, and in some cases impossible, for 
citizens to get adequate redress in the courts 
against unfair and discriminatory actions of 
the OPA. There have been many complaints 
also of arbitrary and flagrant abuses of ad- 
ministrative power 


We carnestly urge that the existing legisla- 
tion be amended to curb administrative viola- 
tions of the law by the issuance and admin- 
istration of regulations and orders, to require 
prompt action by the OPA upon complaints 
filed by aggrieved parties, and to give ag- 
grieved persons adequate right of redress of 
their grievances through the courts. We can- 
not emphasize too strongly the importance of 
this action. 

One of the fundamental rights of every cit- 
izen is the right to prompt court action in 
cases where the freedom and economic wel- 
fare of the individual has been  interferred 
with through government action. This right 
shoufd not have to be surrendered at a time 
of national emergency 


Now a further word on consumer food sub- 
sidies. What are the administration's argu- 
ments for food subsidies? There is only one 
real argument. It 1s that if food prices are 
raised the wages of workers must be raised 
The government's own figures show that the 
wages of workers have gone up much further 
and faster during this war than farm prices 
Admittedly, increases to adjust farm prices 
still would leave these prices far below the 
increases given labor. Admittedly, also, in 
creased expenditures for food by consumers 
out of increased purchasing power would be 
anti-inflationary instead of inflationary. Then 
why does the administration insist upon sub 
sidies’ The reason is plain. This adminis 
tration is unwilling to resist the demands of 
labor It does not intend to resist labor's 
Therefore, it continucs to give 


demands 
labor wage increases and at the same tim 
to pay part of labor's grocery bill, throug! 


subsid It pays apart of the grocery 
bill of all consumers and at a time when 
consumers as @ group are better able to pay 
for their food than at any other period of rec 
ord The problem of low-income groups 
cannot be solved through food subsidies. It 
is simply observed to give food subsidies te 
ll citizens on the theory that a small mi 
noritv. of the population has been unable te 


secure advances in wages. The only way to 
solve the problem of underpaid workers is 
through adequate wage increases. Further- 
more, the administration, by fantastic prep- 
aganda, has tried to persuade consumers that 
adjustments in farm prices would mean sharp 
increases in food costs. Subsidies defeat both 
the letter and spirit of the anti-inflation pro- 
gram. They not only violate the law, but 
they are inflationary. They increase the na- 
tional debt. They cannot be defended save 
as a means of favoring one class against en- 
other. I am sorry to say that agriculture and 
labor have drawn further apart within the 
past few years. It is a tendency which will 
prove costly to both groups. Administration 
policies have been primarily responsible for 
this divergence and I am sorry to say that 
some labor leaders have insisted upon fasten- 
ing war-time subsidies on agriculture with- 
out ceasing to campaign for wage increases. 
I again plead with Congress to take a firm 
stand against the un-American policy of pass- 
ing on to future generations a part of the 
legitimate food bill of the people, rich and 
poor alike, at a time when consumers are bet- 
ter able to pay fair prices than ever before in 
history, and at a time when people generally 
are eating better than they ever did before in 
history. 


By John R. Spencer 


“Meeting the Needs for the 4F’s” is the 
title of a soil building article and does not 
refer to men for selective service. Maxi- 
mum production of foods, feeds, fiber and 
fats (the 4F's) can be reached only when 
the soil is well supplied with organic mat- 
ter and there is an adequate and well bal- 
anced supply of the csscnual plant tood 
elements available to Crops, such as nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and calcium 


Nine samples of rock phosphate have 
been tested recently in spot) sampling by 
the IAA soil improvement department. 
Pick-ups are made from rail cars or dealers 
storage with analyses made by the Applied 
Chemistry testing laboratory at Urbana to 
ascertain if quality quarantees are being 
delivered Hlinois farmers. 

According to the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation 104,520 tons of commercial ferti- 
lizer were used by Illinois farmers in 1943. 
Indiana farmers used 396,000 tons in the last 
year Wisconsin 178,500 tons, — Iowa 
Slightly less than 60,000 tons and Missouri 
150.000 tons. All five states show substan- 
reascs in tonnage used over the pre- 
vious ye in fact the largest increases in 
consumption in recent years have occurred 
in the Midwest. The steady rise in tonnage 


luring this war is in marked contrast to the 
lownward trend during World War I 
which resulted fr I off of im- 


Europe 


Another effect of the cold wet weather has 
been to delay greatly the spreading of lime- 
stone which usually is quite large in the 
spring months of the year, 
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1S NOW 
AVAILABLE 


(F you are a 'B’ or “C’ book holder, you are eligible for a 
Grade | tire certificate which will allow you to purchase new 
Blue Seal Synthetic passenger tires if you need them. Synthetic 
rubber passenger car tires render satisfactory service when they 
are operated with care and at a modified speed. Most tire 
njuries can be avoided by simple core 


9} MOUNT CAREFULLY 


FOLLOW THESE STEPS— 


a. Lubricate both tire beads inside and outside with vege 
table oil soap. Apply soapstone to the tube before 


mounting 
b. Inflate tube to barely round out (not stretched)—then 
insert if in casing 


¢. Mount tire in regular manner applying one tire bead 
at a time 


d. Inflate tire until both tire beads are properly seated 


e. After beads are seated on rim, deflate tube completely 
and reinflate to recommended pressure 


® INFLATE PROPERLY 


Be extra careful to use proper cir pressure. This is more 
important with synthetic tires. Have all five tires inflated 
every week. Examine regularly for cuts and bruises, be 
sure wheels are properly balanced and aligned. Cross 


switch tires at regular intervals 


3 DRIVE CAREFULLY 


Drive only when it is absolutely necessary. Keep under 
35 m.p.h. Take it easy. Start, stop and turn slowly and 
keep away from curbs, ruts, holes, rocks and bumps 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 South Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Position of AFBF 


(Continued from page 6) 


fair-exchange value with industrial 
prices and the wages of labor. An effec- 
tive system of price supports, includ- 
ing mandatory commodity loans, is 
essential to justify the maintenance of 
such reserve supplies and to assure 
stability of price levels. 

2. Improvement and extension of 
the Marketing Agreements program to 
assure producers of non-basic farm 
commodities prices at comparable’ lev- 
els. 

3. International trade policies de- 
signed to restore and maintain a fair 
share of the. world market for export- 
able farm surpluses. 

4. An effective and efficient soil con- 
servation program, to be guided and 
administered by the Land Grant Col- 
leges within the respective states. 

We recommend that full administra- 
tive responsibility for all types of ag- 
ricultural commodity programs be 
vested in a national bi-partisan board, 
members of which will be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and to hold of- 
fice for substantial terms and on stag- 
gered basis. Experience has proven 
that it is extremely difficult to formu- 
late one rigid pattern for a farm pro- 
gram, and apply it effectively every- 
where in this country. For this reason, 
we are convinced that an effective 
farm program must be flexible, with 
the authority for making decisions as 
to details centered largely at state and 
local levels. 

We recommend further that every 
proper aid and encouragement be 
_— by Government to legitimate 

armer-owned and _ farmer-controlled 
cooperative organizations. 


IV 
Farm Credit 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion believes that a cooperative sys- 
tem of farm credit is essential to the 
well being of agriculture. It is believed, 
however, that Federal funds now avail- 
able to The Farm Credit System should 
gradually be supplanted by cooperative 
capital and correspondingly coopera- 
tive control should supplant Govern- 
ment control. 

The cooperative features of the pres- 
ent Farm Credit system should be 


strengthened by giving more responsi- 


bility and authority to the local co- 
operative credit associations. The gov- 
ernment capital now in the system 
should be retired in an orderly way 
through mandatory annual payments 
in amounts that would not disturb the 
necessary functions of the institutions. 
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We recommend the adoption of new 
farm credit legislation which among 
other things would provide for the 
consolidation of all governmental ag- 
ricultural credit under the administra- 
tion of an independent bi-partisan 
board. The so-called “soft credit” for 
relief agencies should be consolidated 
into one unit and function under the 
direction of this board, and funds for 
this purpose should be constantly 
under the control of Congress. 


Vv 
Transportation 

We insist upon the maintenance of 
highly efficient, economical systems of 
transportation under private owner- 
ship, with only such reasonable reg- 
ulations where it is in the public in- 
terest, to assure fair and reasonable 
rates and services; provide adequately 
for safety; encourage rather than re- 
strict sound and orderly development 
in operation; provide reasonable free- 
dom and flexibility in management in 
fixing rates, and in adopting econo- 
mies in operations, including consoli- 
dations, eliminations, and improve- 
ments in services and in methods; 
eliminate discriminatory rates or regu- 
lations against any commodity or re- 
gion; and provide relative treatment 
of different types of transportation so 
as to preserve the inherent advantages 
of each. 

Adequate funds should be included 
in Federal aid legislation for the de- 
velopment of secondary and feeder 
farm-to-market roads. Any program 
for Federal highways should not be 
developed at the sacrifice of rural 
roads, and should be so routed as to 
serve existing market centers and not 
disrupt established farm markets. 


VI 
Price Control 


The American Farm Bureau Federa-— 


tion has consistently favored a strong 
and aggressive price control program. 
We believe that any effective pe to 
control prices must be eauitably ap- 
plied to industrial commodities, wages, 
and farm prices. The American farmer 
realizes the danger of inflation and is 
fully aware of the fact that he was the 
chief sufferer during the deflationary 
period which followed World War I. 

We believe that the administration 
of all price contro] laws pertaining to 
food and fiber should be in the hands 
of a single administrator. This type of 
administration is necessary in order 
to have a coordinated production, mar- 
keting, and price program that can be 
administered to meet the ever-chang- 
ing conditions within the farming in- 
dustry. 

We favor the establishment of price 
ceilings on agricultural products only 


where necessary and workable. We 
believe, however, that the prices 
should be established at levels that 
will encourage the maximum _produc- 
tion which is so vitally needed for the 
war effort. Abundant production is one 
of the best means of preventing an 
advance in prices. Established prices 
should be announced far enough in 
advance to permit the farmer to make 
his production plans. After having 
once been announced, ceiling prices or 
floor prices should not be lowered dur- 
ing the production and marketing peri- 
od. Reduction of prices below the an- 
nounced levels has caused great loss 
and much confusion in various parts 
of the nation. If the nation is to be 
adequately supplied with food and 
fiber, it is imperative that the govern- 
mental price commitments be fulfilled. 
We insist that the mandates of Con- 
gress be adhered to in administering 
price control laws. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is opposed to consumer subsidies 
and roll-backs. The records show that 
consumer income is at an all time high 
and that the proportion of the con- 
sumer’s income required to buy food 
is lower today than at any time on 
record. Lower food prices through con- 
sumer subsidies increase the excessive 
buying power in the hands of the peo- 
ple. Payment of subsidies from the 
federal treasury increases the national 
debt, which necessitates additional bor- 
rowings, and thus increases the possibil- 
ities of credit and monetary inflation. 
We believe that in the long run con- 
sumer subsidies increase rather than de- 
crease the likelihood of severe inflation. 


VII 
Reconversion 

We favor the establishment of an 
over-all War Demobilization Commit- 
tee under the supervision of Congress, 
this agency to have the general super- 
vision of the demobilization program, 
including the termination of war con- 
tracts, the disposal of war plants, 
equipment and supplies, and all other 
problems dealing with this vital ques- 
tion. | 

We favor the speedy reconversion of 
war plants to the production of peace- 
time goods, as rapidly as war condi- 
tions will permit. Every reasonable ef- 
fort should be made to prevent un- 
necessary delays and unemployment 
during the reconversion period. Gov- 
ernmentally owned war plants should 
be sold to and operated by private 
capital. , 

We feel that the vast amount of 
material and supplies now owned by 
the military forces should be disposed 
of in such a manner that a reasonable 
proportion will be available to the 
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farmers of the nation. Since the unprec- 
edented need for food will likely 
continue for a while after the war, we 
believe that trucks and other military 
equipment should be made available 
to farmers immediately upon the ces- 
sation of hostilities. The farms of the 
nation are also in need of better hous- 


ing and farm buildings. Consideration _ 


should be given to the practicability of 
using some of the surplus war material 
to improve rural housing facilities. 

Land suitable to farming which has 
been purchased by the government 
should be sold as soon as possible after 
the war. This land should be offered 
to the original owner, and then if not 
purchased in a reasonable time, it 
should be put up for public sale and 
sold to private individuals in units 
suitable for the operation of family 
size farms. 

We believe that it would be doing 
the returning veterans a disservice if 
they were encouraged to locate on 
small farms or poor land as a means 


of rehabilitation. Any plan of resettle- 
ment for returning veterans should be 
on an economically sound basis, and 
should not require a permanent sub- 
sidy or permanent government super- 
vision. In the light of the experience 
after World War I, we believe that all 
federal resettlement programs should 
be carefully scrutinized, to see that the 
participants have a reasonable chance 
of succeeding in their farming opera- 
tions. We are opposed to programs 
which tend to make agriculture the 
dumping ground for the unemployed 
from the city. Returning veterans 
should be encouraged to continue their 
education and also to develop voca- 
tional skills of all kinds. 


VIII 
Postwar Planning 


The position of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on postwar plan- 
ning is outlined in detail in the folder 
entitled ‘““A Guide to Postwar Planning” 
which is reprinted below. 


A GUIDE TO POSTWAR PLANNING 


By the Board of Directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
Adopted at Quarterly Meeting, Sept. 3, 1943 


I. We favor the United States of America 
assuming its rightful share of the responsi- 
bility for cooperation with other nations in: 

1. Holding aggressor nations in check 
after the end of the war. 

2. Maintaining world trade policies that 
will give opportunity to all nations 
to obtain the materials necessary to 
—— a sound peacetime economy, 
an 

3. Providing the opportunity for politi- 
i and economic freedom for all peo- 
ple; — 
to the end that a just and lasting 
peace may be maintained among the 
nations of the world. 

Il. We favor extending aid to the people 
of the war-ravaged nations to relieve human 
suffering, but in every case, in order to avoid 
misunderstandings and unfortunate — conse- 
quences, we should make certain that no com- 
mitment is made which our nation within rea- 
son cannot fulfill, The primary objective 
should be to assist them in their rehabilitation 
plans and programs so as to enable them to 
help themselves in meeting their own needs in- 
sofar as they desire and request such assistance. 

III. We favor domestic policies that will 
assure full production and full employment, 
which will result in constantly rising living 
Standards for all groups. To attain this ob- 
Jective, an equitable balance in purchasing 
Power among all groups must be maintained. 

‘We believe that this can best be accom- 
plished by industry, labor and agriculture 
through voluntary adoption of price and wage 
Policies based on a philosophy of abundance. 
Only if each group will do its part to form- 
ulate and carry out such a program, can they 
effectively protect the general welfare against 
the development of extremely paternalistic pol- 
icies on the part of Government. 

IV. We recognize that as civilization be- 
comes more complex, government must as- 
sume new functions, but we insist— 

That our historic constitutional form of 
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government with its balance of powers among 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial branch- 
es be reverently observed and _ jealously 
guarded ; 

That the continuation of successful dem- 
ocracy demands that individuals and groups 
shall assume the greatest possible responsi- 
bility for the solution of social, political 
and economic problems. 

To the extent that governmental aid is 
necessary, it should be <arried on as far as 
possible by governmental units closest to the 
people, and where federal action is required, 
such powers should be administered as far as 
possible through agencies locally responsible 
and which can adapt such programs to local 
conditions. 


Too great reliance upon governmental ac- 
tion alone will inevitably destroy our demo- 
cratic institutions and lead us into some form 
of stateism with the accompanying loss of our 
freedom. Government should be the servant 
and not the master of the people. 


V. We favor the adoption of monetary and 
credit policies, domestic and international, that 
will encourage and facilitate maximum produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of goods 
and services, on a fair-exchange basis. 


VI. We favor adjustment or removal of 
foreign and domestic barriers so as to facilitate 
the maximum exchange of goods and services 
between nations, and between groups in our 
own country, to the end that maximum em- 
ployment and production may be achieved 
throughout the world. 


VII. We favor every legitimate and neces- 
sary aid by private industry, labor and agri- 
culture in cooperation with government, to 
provide opportunity for profitable and satis- 
factory employment for men and women de- 
mobilized from the armed forces and war 
plants. 


We favor the speedy reconversion of pri- 
vately-owned industrial plants to the produc- 
tion of peacetime goods. Agricultural land, in- 


dustrial plants and unneeded inventories owned 
by the government should be disposed of as 
rapidly as practicable on terms and conditions 
that will make the maximum contribution to 
our peacetime economy. 

VIII. We believe that fiscal and tax policies 
should be adopted that will retard inflation, 
that will be as nearly as possible on a pay-as- 
you-go basis and will encourage the system of 
free enterprise. We urge that prompt action 
be taken to put into operation a definite pro- 
gram for the retirement of the public debt as 
rapidly as economic conditions will permit. 

IX. Public educational opportunity must be 
enlarged for the youth of America and for its 
adult population as well. .To the extent Fed- 
eral assistance is needed it should be limited 
to financial grants, without Federal control, to 
the states on the basis of need with local and 
state governments responsibe for performing 
this function. 

The educational system must aid our citizens 
in the function and use of organization in be- 
half of their individual and general welfare. 

The dignity of agricultural pursuits must 
become more widely respected. Urbanism must 
not be pitted against ruralism, for each 
is dependent on the other. The country and 
small-town youth of America must have equal 
opportunity with urban youth. 

X. We favor an intensive attack on the 
problems of better medical and hospital care 
for all groups. This is particularly necessary 
in rural areas. In general, we favor action on 
this problem by the voluntary organization of 
cooperative health and hospital associations. 
We stand ready to cooperate with the medical 
profession and other groups in the solution of 
this problem. 

XI. Neither agriculture, labor, nor industry 
can solve their own problems without giving 
due consideration to the problems of the 
others. The goal of full production and full 
employment through private enterprise can 
only be attained through their cooperation and 
their support of nation-wide policies and plans 
directed toward the good of all instead of 
each striving to obtain a position of monopo- 
listic advantage. We therefore urge that all 
possible efforts be made by industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor to promote better relationships 
and more effective cooperation between these 
great economic groups for the common wel- 
fare. We call on all groups to join in confer- 
ence to sincerely seek the solution of our mv- 
tual problems in the interest of the nation as 
a whole. 


XII. Our national agricultural policy must 
include a constructive soil conservation pro- 
gram and mechanism to assist farmers to ad- 
just production to’ changing conditions, to 
assure abundant supplies of food ang fiber for 
domestic and export needs, and to maintain 
economic balance between agriculture and 
other segments of our national economy. Even- 
tual destruction of our soil wealth, which 
would be followed by national disintegration, 
will be inevitable unless farm products can 
be traded on a fair-exchange basis for the 
goods and services produced by other groups. 


XIII. Our post-war planning must be done 
on a democratic basis. Government agencies 
may furnish information but the people should 
make the decisions on plans. We therefore 
urge that Congress, as the elected represent- 
atives of the people and the policy-making 
body under our Constitution, at once assume 
its proper responsibility in cooperation with 
the Executive department in all post-war plan- 
ning, both national and international, by the 
Federal Government. 


We favor the establishment by Congress of 
a Joint Congressional Commission to study 
these post-war problems, to consult with rep- 
resentatives of all groups in the Nation, and to 
submit definite recommendations to Congress. 
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Because of the difficulty in getting bombs of the larger 
sizes delivered to farmers for use in pest control, we 
suggest using a product which we consider 


id 


BLUE SEAL FLY SPRAY 


Here's the way Blue Seal Fly Spray is effective: 

IT KILLS. Blue Seal contains two effective ingre- 
dients that kill flies by contact. Many different 
types of materials and formulae were tested in 
Mlinois dairy barns by cooperating farmers in our 
search to determine the most effective killing 
agencies and formulae. We have them now in 
Blue Seal Fly Spray 


IT REPELS. These barn tests prove also that Blue A% 
Seal Fly Spray has powerful knock-down and 


repellent property. By spraying the cows at night FLY SPRAY 


and in the moming a half hour before milking MILLS AND REPELS 
time, its effectiveness will last through the day. oe ee ee 


IT’S SAFE. Blue Seal kills flies, but it is harmless 
to animals and humans. Its highly refined petro- 
leum oil base assures easy spraying, prevents dirt 
collection, will not mat the hair nor irritate the skin. 


For Household Use— 


For a household use, use Blue Seal Fly Killer. Fly Killer is especially prepared 
to effectively kill and control flies in the home and milk house. You can use it 
without fear of tainting food or milk. It will not stain wall paper, clothing, 
curtains, or drapes. It is harmless to humans, kills flies, ants, roaches, bed 
bugs, mosquitoes, and any other insect pests. 


See your Blue Seal Serviceman. Reserve your season’s supply today. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 South. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Illinois 


IAA Recommends — 


(Continued from page 5) 
excess of 180 pounds, effective May 15. 

“Plight of many farmers desperate 
and we respectfully urge immediate ac- 
tion.” 

On May 8, Jones announced that he 
was immediately announcing that all 
butcher hogs between 180 and 200 
pounds would be included.a temporary 
support in the government price sup- 
port plan effective May 15. 

With this action of the WFA, Pres- 
ident Smith appealed to farmers to 
withhold from market hogs weighing 
under 200 pounds. He said that by 
withholding lighter hogs now their 
present owners could be assured of the 
price support of $13.75 per hundred- 
weight, Chicago basis, when hogs 
reached 180 pound weights, thus re- 
lieving farmers from tremendous losses 
they were incurring as the result 
of indefensible prices packers were 
paying for light hogs. 

During the first of May, the OPA al- 
so removed all ration points on all 
meats, with the exception of beef 
steaks and roasts. When this order 
was announced, President Smith in a 
press release pointed out that the Farm 
Bureau as early as last November urged 
that all ration points be taken off pork, 
in order to bring about an effective de- 
mand for the greatly increased pork 
supplies, and had continued to urge 
such action from time to time. 

“Farmers have long insisted,” Pres- 
ident Smith said, “that action should 
be taken to permit the excess pork 
supplies to flow to consumers rather 
than to glut the markets and overflow 
storage capacities. Such market gluts 
have resulted in losses to. producers on 
all hogs not falling within the com- 
paratively narrow weight limits cov- 


. ered by government price supports.” 


Fifth War Loan Drive 
Scheduled for June 12 


The Fifth War Loan Drive will be 
launched in Illinois June 12. The Bond 
Drive chairman in each county has 
been assigned a quota for his particular 
county. 

Each county has an agricultural 
chairman, who will in turn select 
township people to aid in this drive. 
It is hoped that each county drive will 
be so organized that it can be com- 
pleted in three or four days. Indi- 
viduals are urged to contact the volun- 
teer workers in his township in order 
that time, gasoline and tires may be 
conserved. 

Iilinois quota in the Fifth War Loan 
Drive is $1,107,000,000, with $204,- 
000,000 of this in series ‘‘E’ bonds. 
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THERE HE CALLS— EXPECTIN’ 
ME To COME BACK TO 
UNSANITARY QUARTERS AND 
NO-GOOD PASTURE . WHY FELLERS— 


-- | AINT EVEN VACCINATED ! 


Why PIGS LEAVE HOME 


Maybe they hear from neigh- 
bor Jones’ pigs about the swell 
feed, good pasture and clean, 
well kept quarters he gives ’em. 
After all, your modern method 
is a far cry from the old days 
when “pig”? was a synonym for 
uncleanliness. 


Today’s progressive farmers 
take special care of their hog 
investment from farrowing to 
market time. 

AND they make sure their 
labor isn’t wasted, by vac- 
cinating while young with fresh, 
potent Farm Bureau Serum. 


REMEMBER: THE SMALLER THE SHOAT THE CHEAPER THE SHOT 


See Your Garm Bureau 


Exchanging ideas at the Rural-Urban 
Women’s Conference in» Washington, D. 
C., left to right are Mrs. Sherman Ives, 
representing the National Grange; Mrs. 


Country, City Women 
Exchange Their Views 


OUNTRY and city women have 
about the same basic problems. 
That's the general conclusion reached 

at the mid-May Rural-Urban Women’s 
Conference arranged by Mrs. Charles 
Sewell, administrative director of the As- 
sociated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in Washington. 

Representatives of virtually all of the 
leading women’s organizations attended 
the conference. Few formal speeches 
were made, the bulk of the program 
being devoted to panel discussions and 
informal, unrehearsed statements by any- 
one who had anything on her mind. 

Mrs. Elsie Mies, Champaign county, 
president of the Associated Women, who 
presided at the conference, described the 
results of the meeting as ‘a long stride 
forward toward more friendly and sym- 
pathetic understanding between country 
women and city women.” 

From the city women’s viewpoint, per- 
haps the highlight of all was the dinner 
session at which four Farm Bureau 
women gave their city cousins a picture 
of modern country living and rural in- 
stitutions. 

Mrs. W. C. McLeod, a tall, handsome 
grandmother from Madisonville, Ky., 
told how she had learned to drive a 
tractor in order to help take the place of 
her son who had enlisted in the armed 
forces. She said the hired man on the 
260-acre farm is soon to be inducted. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre of Iowa, mid- 
west regional director of the Associated 
Women, described a country kitchen and 
what goes on there. The talk was largely 
of overshoes and mud, chilled pigs be- 
hind the stove, cream separators and 
baby chicks. 

Mrs. M. L. Reeder of Utah told of 
the rehabilitation program of the Church 
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Elsie Mies, Urbana, ‘of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, 
New York, representing the Junior League. 


of the Latter Day Saints, with its store- 
house of more than 300,000 bushels of 
wheat contributed by members, all of 
whom contribute something in the way 

or commodities to help out the 
less tortunate. Basic aim of the pro- 
gram, she said, ‘‘is to help people help 
themselves.” 

Mrs. Paul Palmer of Missouri told of 
the country church in her own com- 
munity in which six generations of her 
own family have worshipped, and of the 
profound influence that the institution 
has had in shaping and maintaining a 
satisfactory community life. 

Problems of health, education, and 
citizenship occupied the bulk of the time 
during the two-day meeting. 

No conclusions were drawn and no 
resolutions passed, but the panel on 
“America’s schools’’ revealed general 
agreement that the quality of education 
in any community usually reflects the 
economic condition of. the citizens. 


There was tacit acceptance of the neces- 
sity for state and federal aid for poorer 
communities, but strong insistence on a 
large measure of local control of policies. 


Champaign County Woman 
‘New Publicity Chairman 

Mrs. Ruth G. Gordon, a member of 
the Champaign County Home Bureau 
for the last 15 years, has been named 
publicity chairman for the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation. 

Mrs. Gordon has served as a unit 
chairman, 4-H club chairman, .and from 
1925 to 1937 served as president of the 
Champaign County Home Bureau. Her 
husband, Glenn Gordon, has been secre- 
tary of the Champaign County Farm 
Bureau for a number of years. 

Mrs. Gordon has two sons in the serv- 
ice, Lt. (j.g.) Glenn, Jr., a Navy pilot 
who has been on coastal patrol duty and 
who will soon be piloting a bomber, and 
Donald, a sergeant who is training to be- 
come a bombardier in the Army Air 
Corps. Both were attending the Uni- 
versity of Illinois when they enlisted, 
and were paying their college expenses 
from money earned in their 4H 
projects. 


Home Bureau Women Keep 
USO Cookie Jar Filled 


Finding that the cookie jar at the 
Urbana USO center is nearly always 
empty on Mondays, the Mayview unit 
of the Champaign County Home Bureau 
has decided to supply six dozen cookies 
on the first and third Mondays of each 
month. 

Three women are selected to bake 
six dozen cookies for each of the two 
Mondays of the month, and as she de- 
livers her cookies she files her recipe 
with the unit chairman so that members 
looking for new recipes will have a list 
from which to make a selection. 

Here's one listed as the ‘Boys’ Fa- 
vorite Oatmeal Cookie Recipe’; 114 cups 
of sugar, 1 cup of shortening, 3 eggs, 1 
cup of sour milk, 1 cup of raisins, 2 
cups of oatmeal, 214 cups of flour, 1 
teaspoon of cinnamon, 1 teaspoon of 
soda, ¥4 teaspoon of salt. Mix in order 
given and drop by teaspoonfuls on 
lightly greased baking sheet and bake 12 
to 15 minutes at 400 degrees. 


Home Bureau Membership 
Shows Consistent Gains 


Recent months have seen gains in 
Home Bureau membership in a number 
of counties of the state. 

High county gains for a period of 
one month reported recently include: 
Cook, 35; Moultrie, 28; Wabash, 27; 
Stark, 22, and Lake, 21. 

Home Bureau membership in Illinois 
on Jan. 1, 1944 showed 20,885 active 
cooperators and 1114 associate coopera- 
tors. 
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Rurdl YOUTH 


By Elisworth D. Lyon 

Rural Youth “bonds for bombers” 
drive had moved up to the encour- 
aging figure of $65,651.70 by May 20. 
Faithful and careful reporting of all 
bond purchases should enable the 
Rural Youth of Illinois to reach the 
goal of $110,000 by June 30 for the 
purchase of the ambulance plane — 
first project for 1944. 


Macon County Rural Youth in its 
May meeting heard an informative ad- 
dress given by an Army Lieutenant 
who had recently returned from one of 
the fighting fronts. He spoke of being 
transported from the front lines in an 
ambulance plane of the type which the 
Rural Youth of Illinois are sponsoring. 


Tazewell County Rural Youth which 
ranked second place in the state last 
year in the sale of bonds, has a catchy 
slogan to aid its campaign for 1944. 
It is “Try to buy more war bonds for 
T. R. Y.” This group is working not 
only for T. R. Y., but for Rural Youth 
throughout the state and for our men 
in the services through this bonds for 
bombers program. A picnic is being 
planned for the afternoon of June 25 
to be held at Mineral Springs Park, 
Pekin. 


Morgan County sends its Newsletter “The 
Morgan county Rural Youth Rambler’ each 
month to 40 service men throughout the 
world as well as to former members. This 
group held its annual spring banquet and 
dance in April. Representatives were pres- 
ent from Brown, Christian, Fulton. Kane, La- 
Salle, McDonough and Pike counties. 


Kenneth Wilson, president of Montgomery 
county, had the privilege of introducing the 
dean of farm advisers in Illinois, A. E. Sny- 
der, at the eighth annual banquet May 17. 
The banquet was attended by 110 Rural 
Youthers and Farm and Home Bureau lead- 
ers. 


Bond county had Vice-President Talmage 
DeFrees of the Ilinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation as speaker at its fourth annual ban- 
quet May 9. His theme was “Roads of Ad- 
venture and Romance.” 


Brown county featured a “Torches for 
Freedom” program May 8 with 55 attend- 
ing. “Three recent weddings lost us four 
members,” says Mamie Spiers, president. 
Brown county responded with 12 volunteers 
for the mobile blood donor unit visiting 
Quincy in May. 


The Rural Youth of Bureau county plan 
to donate blood to the blood bank June 27. 


Kane county will hold a semi-formal dance 
June 9, at the Hampshire gymnasium. Betty 
Teeple sends this interesting news: “A new 
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Rural Youth group has been organized in 
the county, and forthe first two meetings 
there has been a grand turn out.” 


Plans are under way for a Rural Youth 
festival including Carroll, Stephenson, Ogle, 
Lee and Whiteside counties. It is to be held 
in either July or August, according to 
Lawrence E. Woessner, president of Carroll 
county. 


Lawrence county plans a “big and glorified 
hay ride and wiener roast for June meeting. 

All Rural Youth members are welcome,” 
says Clair A. Piper, president. 


Eleanor Fulton, secretary of Randolph 
County Rural Youth, reports an attendance 
of 90 at the 10th annual banquet May 1. She 
further reports, “I think our 10th annual 
banquet was quite a success and everyone 
enjoyed the evening.” This group is plan- 
ning a hay-ride party and weiner roast for 
their June meeting. 


Thelma Sturgeon presided at the annual 
banquet of the*Edgar County Rural Youth 
May 16. Miss Clareta Walker's message in 
the form of a poem was well received. 


Dorothy Rhodes, secretary of Peoria 
county sends a full and well written report 
of the May meeting. Some outstanding fea- 
tures of the evening were: A donation to the 
Red Cross, the showing of the movie by Mr. 
Neal, assistant farm adviser, on safety en- 
titled, “A Stitch in Time,” the reading and 
amendment of the constitution, and the mak- 
ing of plans for a debate on “Marriage in 
War Time.” Twelve new members were re- 
ported at the meeting. 


James Wehrly, president of the Greene 
county group, reports that the annual ban- 
quet was held on the date of the regular 
meeting in April. At the May meeting Miss 
Marian Ashford led a discussion on “The 
Woman's Land Army.” 


President Richard Cline’s recent report of 
Clark county says, “New members are still 
coming.” This county held election of of- 
ficers at the April meeting. Flag identifica- 
tion and flag etiquette were the subjects of 
talks given by two members of the club. 


A former Rural Youther, Les Frankland, 
now in the service and who has-been in the 
Aleutian Islands spoke at the May meeting 
of the Edwards county Rural Youth. 


Here is the pursuit ship named in recog- 
nition of the $75,000 War Bond purchases 


~-Nurse's Corps. 


Glenn Eisenbrandt, 18, Will county, re- 

ceived this plaque May 18 in St. Louis in 

recognition of winning state honors in 

the national 4-H rural electrification con- 
test in 1943. 


W. E. Green, president, Wabash county, 
reports that its recreational leader, Mary 
Pole, is leaving in June for the Army 


The May meeting of Macoupin county was 
+ a very successful guest-parent night with 113 
people in attendance. 

Lucille Denby, Macoupin’s president, be- 
gan work as assistant to Mrs. Sunny Schroed- 
er Benson in the recreational phases of Rural 
Sociology Extension at Urbana. Vice-Presi- 
dent Emma Pcoklington will take over the 
duties of president. 


Winnebago county’s May meeting was a 
guest night. 


Whiteside county held a skating party in 
April. At the May Rural Youth meeting Mrs. 
Anshus, who left Norway two days betore 
the invasion, gave an address on that coun- 
try. 


Henry county enjoyed a barn dance May 
2, and Ruby Kleinau reports it was a “great 
success.” 


Plane built by North American Aviation Inc. 
made by Illinois Rural Youth in the last 
quarter of 1943. 
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Exchanging ideas at the Rural-Urban 
Women’s Conference in Washington, D. 
C., left to right are Mrs. Sherman Ives, 
representing the National Grange: Mrs. 


Country, City Women 
Exchange Their Views 


OUNTRY and city women have 

about the same basic problems. 

That's the general conclusion reached 
at the mid-May Rural-Urban Women’s 
Conference arranged by Mrs. Charles 
Sewell, administrative director of the As- 
sociated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in Washington. 

Representatives of virtually all of the 
leading women’s organizations attended 
the conference. Few formal specches 
were made, the bulk of the program 
being devoted to panel discussions and 
informal, unrehearsed statements by any- 
one who had anything on her mind. 

Mrs. Elsie Mies, Champaign county, 
president of the Assoctated Women, who 
presided at the conference. described the 
results of the meeting as “a long stride 
forward toward more friendly and sym 
pathetic understanding between 
women and city women.’ 

From the city women’s viewpoint, per- 
haps the highlieht of all was the dinner 
which four Farm Bureau 


cousins a picture 


country 


session at 
women gave their city 
of modern country living and rural in- 
stitutions. 

Mrs. W. C. McLeod, a tall, handsome 
grandmother from Madisonville. Ky., 
told how she had learned to drive a 
tractor in order to helm take the place of 
her son who had enlisted in the armed 
satd the hired man on the 
260-acre farm is soon to be 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre of Towa, mid 
west regional director Associated 
Women, described a country kitchen and 
what goes on there. The talk was largely 
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Mrs. M. L. Reeder of Utah told of 
the rehabilitation program of the Church 


cream separators and 
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Elsie Mies, Urbana, of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, 
New York, representing the Junior League. 


of the Latter Day Saints, with its store- 
house of more than 300,000 bushels of 
wheat contributed by members, all of 
whom contribute something in the way 

or commodities to help out the 
less tortunate. Basic aim of the pro- 
gram, she said, “is to help people help 
themselves.”’ 

Mrs. Paul Palmer of Missouri told of 
the country church in her own com. 
munity in which six generations of her 
own family have worshipped, and of the 
profound influence that the institution 
has had in shaping and maintaining a 
satisfactory community life. 

Problems of health, education, and 
citizenship occupied the bulk of the time 
during the two-day meeting. 

No conclusions were drawfi and no 
resolutions passed, but the/ panel on 
“America’s schools’ revealed — general 
agreement that the quality of education 
in any community usually reflects the 
economic condition of the citizens. 
There was tacit acceptance of the neces- 
sity for state and federal aid for poorer 


communities, but strong insistence on a 
large measure of local control of policies. 
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Champaign County Woman 
New Publicity Chairman 


Mrs. Ruth G. Gordon, a member of 
the Champaign County Home Bureau 
for the last 15 years, has been named 
publicity chairman for the Illinots Home 
Bureau Federation. 

Mrs. Gordon has served as a_ unit 
chairman, 4-H club chairman, and from 
1925 to 1937 served as president of the 
Champaign County Home Bureau. Her 
husband, Glenn Gordon, has been secre- 
tary of the Champaign County Farm 
Bureau for a number of years. 

Mrs. Gordon has two sons in the serv- 
ice, Lt. (j.g.) Glenn, Jr., a Navy pilot 
who has been on coastal patrol duty and 
who will soon be piloting a bomber, and 
Donald, a sergeant who is training to be- 
come a bombardier in the Army Air 
Corps. Both were attending the Unt- 
versity of Illinois when they enlisted, 
and were paying their college expenses 
from money earned in their 4-H 
projects. 


Home Bureau Women Kcep 
USO Cookie Jar Filled 


Finding that the cookie jar at the 
Urbana USO center is nearly always 
empty on Mondays, the Mayview unit 
of the Champaign County Home Bureau 
has decided to supply stx dozen cookies 
on the first and third Mondays of each 
month. 

Three women are selected to bake 
six dozen cookies for each of the two 
Mondays of the month, and as she de- 
livers her cookies she files her recipe 
with the unit chairman so that members 
looking for new recipes will have a list 
from which to make a selection. 

Here’s one listed as the Boys’ Fa- 
vorite Oatmeal Cookie Recipe’; 11/4 cups 
of sugar, 1 cup of shortening, 3 eggs, 1 
cup of sopr milk, 1 cup of raisins, 2 
cups of oatmeal, 215 cups of flour, 1 
teaspoon of cinnamon, 1 teaspoon of 
soda, 13 teaspoon of salt. Mix in order 
given and drop by  teaspoonfuls on 
lightly greased bi iking sheet and bake 12 
to 15 minutes at 100 aaa 


Home.Burean Membership 
Shows Consistent Gains 


Recent months have seen gains in 
Home Bureau membership in a number 
of counties of the state. — 

High county gains for a period of 
one month reported recently include: 
Cook, 35: Moultrie, 28; Wabash, 272 
Stark, 22, and Lake, 21 

Home Bureau membership in Illinois 
on Jan. 1, 19-44 showed 20,885 active 


cooperators and 1114 associate coopera- 


tors. 
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unrad YOUTH 


By cilsworth D. Lyon 

Rural Youth “bonds for bombers”’ 
drive had moved up to the encour- 
aging figure of $65,651.70 by May 20. 
Faithful and careful footie of all 
bond — purchases should cnable the 
Rural Youth of Illinois to reach the 
goal of $110,000 by June 30 for the 
purchase of the ambulance plane 
first project for 19-14. 


Macon County Rural Youth in its 
May meeting heard an informative ad- 
dress given by an Army Lieutenant 
who had recently returned from one of 
the fighting fronts. He spoke of being 
transported from the front lines in an 
ambulance plane of the type which the 
Rural Youth of Illinois are sponsoring. 


Tazewell County Rural Youth which 


ranked second place in the state last 


year in the sale of bonds, has a catchy 
slogan to aid its campaign for 19-444. 
It is “Try to buy more war bonds for 

_R.Y.”” This group Is working not 
only for T. R. Y., but for Rural Youth 
throughout the state and for our men 
in the services through this bonds for 
bombers program. A picnic is being 
planned for the afternoon of Junc 25 
to be held at Mineral Springs Park, 
Pekin. ; 


Morgan County sends its Newsletter "The 
Morgan county Rural Youth Rambler’ each 
month to 40 service men throughout the 
world as well as to former members. This 
group held its annual spring banquet and 
tance in April. Representatives were pres 
nt from Brown, Christian, Fulton. Kane. La 
Salle. McDonough and Pike counties 


Kenneth Wilson, president of Montgomery 
sunty, had the privilege of introducing the 
lean of farm advisers in Illinois, A. E. Sny- 
der, at the eighth annual banquet May 17 
The banquet was attended by 110 Rural 
Youthers and Farm and Home Bureau lead- 


Bond county had Vice-President Talmage 
DeFrees of the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation as speaker at its fourth annual ban- 

May 9 His theme was “Roads of Ad- 
ture and Romance.” 
e 

Brown county featured a “Torches for 

eedom"™ program May 8 with 55. attend- 
ng “Three recent weddings lost us four 

bers,” says Mamie Spiers. president 
wn county responded with 12 volunteers 

the mobile blood donor unit. visiting 
uincy in May 

The Rural Youth of Bureau county plan 

lonate blood to the blood bank June 27 


Kane county will hold a semi-formal dance 
ne 9, at the Hampshire gymnasium. Betty 
eple sends this interesting news: “A new 
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Rural Youth group has been organized in 
the county, and for the first two meeting 
there has been a grand turn out 


Plans are under way for a Rural Youth 
festival including Carroll, Stephenson, Ogle, 
Lee and Whiteside counties. It 1s to be held 
in either July or August, according t 
Lawrence E. Woessner, president of Carroll 
county 


Lawrence county plans a “big and glorified 
hay ride and wiener roast for June 

All Rural Youth members are welcome, 
says Clair A. Piper, president 


mecting 


Eleanor Fulton, secretary of Randolph 
County Rural Youth, reports an attendance 
t Eay 1S 


of 90 at the 10th annua 
further reports, ‘T 
banquet was quite 


and ever 


enjoyed the evening.” This group is 
ning a hay-ride party and weiner roast for 
their June meeting 


Thelma Sturgeon presided at the annual 
banquet of the Edgar County Rural Yout! 
May 16. Miss Clareta Walker's message ir 
he form of a poem 


was well receive 


Dorothy Rhodes, secretary of Peoria 
county sends a full and well written report 
f the May meet: x Some outst d 
tures of the evening were: A dona 
Red Cross, the showing of t 
Neal, assistant farm adviser, 
titled, “A Stitch in ! 
amendment of th 
ing of 


Wa 


Tames W ehrly. 
county group rep 
was held on the da 
meeting in April. At the 
Marian Ashford led 
Woman's Land Army 


president of the Greene 


re t! t ¢ 


que te 
Mav meet 


discussion 


President Richard Cline’s recent report of 
Clark county says, "New members are stil 
coming This county beld. election of of 
ficers at the April meeting. Flag 
tion and flag etiquette were the cubic 
talks given by two members of the club 


A former Rural Youther, Les Frankland, 
now in the service and who has been in the 
Aleutian Islands spoke at the May meeting 
of the Edwards county Rural Youth 


cn aaa 


Here is the pursuit ship named in recog- 
nition of the $75,000 War Bond purchases 


Glenn Ejisenbrandt, 18, Will county, re- 

ceived this plaque May I8 in St. Louis in 

recognition of winning state honors in 

the national 4-H rural electrification con- 
test in 1943. 


W. EF. Green, president, Wabash county, 
reports that ats recreational leader, Ma 
Pole. 1 le g in fune tor the Arn 
Nour ( : 


The May meeting of Macoupin county was 
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Winnebago county's May meeting was a 


Whiteside county held a skating party in 
il. At the May Rural Youth meeting Mrs 
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Henry count enjoved a barn 


Ruby K port va great 


t by North American Atta na dy 
made by Ilineis Rural Youth in the last 
quarter of 1943. 
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Farmers are Indignant! 

Farmers are indignant over what they rightfully feel 
is an indefensible situation in the hog market. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association has time sad again urged that ade- 
quate steps be taken by the government to fulfill its com- 
mitments to hog producers.. Some adjustments have been 
made but the fact remains that practices which are being 
followed by the buyers of hogs are resulting in serious 
losses to producers. 

President Earl C. Smith summed up the situation in 
his recent address before the Illinois Bankers Association in 
Chicago when he said: ‘Farmers have done a better job 
in producing food than the government has done in meet- 
ing its commitments to them. 

“Tt was in response to urgent appeals of the govern- 
ment that farmers greatly increased hog production. They 
were promised support prices which have not been fulfilled 
in practice. 

“For weeks we have witnessed the purchase of hogs 
outside government support weights at indefensibly cheap 
prices, and at the same time, hogs within the support 
weights of 180 to 270 pounds are left in the pens from 
day to day to shrink, become stale, and in some instances, 
die, with serious losses to hog producers. 

“Packers are not justified in driving the average 
drove cost of hogs to the lowest level of two years, because 
subsidies which the packers receive from the government 
on all hogs slaughtered offset any adjustments which were 
made in retail price ceilings. 

“I am fearful that advantages taken by buyers during 
recent weeks, together with the neglect of government to 
take steps in seeing that its commitments are fulfilled, will 
result in a breakdown in production and shortages in the 
months ahead as a result of these shortsighted and un- 
justified policies.” 


Where Cooperation Has Paid 

During recent months, the IAA REcorD has called 
editorial attention to many opportunities which Farm Bu- 
reau offers its members to benefit from cooperation. Old 
and new members alike should become familiar with and 
support their marketing cooperatives and the cooperatives 
set up to help them buy cooperatively. be 

Among the Farm Bureau-sponsored cooperatives is 
Illinois Producers’ Creameries, with its ten member 
creameries located at strategic marketing points in the 
state. 

These cooperative creameries came into existence after 
farmers had found that cream marketing presented prob- 
lems that the individual could not solve — problems of 
price, quality control, and service. 

They came into existence after an attempt to go half- 
way, that is, to pool cream and sell it to old-line creameries, 
had failed to produce the desired results, namely, to get a 
price for butterfat more nearly in line with the Chicago 
90-score butter market and to stop price discriminations 
on cream from certain parts of the state. 

A decade of operation has produced outstanding re- 
sults. Many farmers in Illinois who have cream to sell — 
whether or not they have been patrons of one of the Pro- 
ducer creameries—receive from 4 to 6 cents a pound more 
for their butterfat in the relation to the Chicago market 
than they did before these cooperatives came into the pic- 
ture. On 1000 pounds of butterfat that is a gain of from 
$40 to $60 per year. 

Farmers have found that it pays to process and market 
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their own butterfat. Prairie Farms butter has become a 
standard of quality in the state, just as Producer prices 
have vitally affected the price situation. Every dollar put 
into stock in the creameries is on the average worth $1.98 
in assets today. 

Better service — the twice-a-week pick-up in insulated 
trucks, the accurate and impartial weighing and testing 
by the farmers’ own employees — these and many other 
benefits have come as these creameries have developed. 

In the wartime market, with price control, susidies, 
and a host of government regulations, and with the in- 
creased demand for whole milk, the boards of Producer 
Creameries have proved themselves able to cope with the 
new problems. Today we have the creameries diversifying 
operations, producing powdered milk and cheese, and 
thus laying a foundation for a more flexible and adaptable 
service in the future. 

- Now is the time for farmers to build strong coopera- 
tives—to give their fu/] support to the marketing agencies 
they own, control and operate. In the final analysis, the 
success or failure of cooperatives depends largely upon 
whether or not they receive the active cooperation of the 
farmers they are set up to serve, providing, of course, that 
they have proper management and are performing a 
needed service. 

If you have cream to sell — if you believe in coopera- 


tion, consider the record of Illinois Producers’ Creameries, - 


and the advantages to you of dealing with and through 
your own successful marketing cooperative. 


Support the 5th War Loan Drive 


The Fifth War Loan Drive begins June 12. There is 
hardly need at this stage in the great conflicts in which 
our men are fighting to call attention to the fact that huge 
sums of money are required to properly equip them with 
the weapons of modern warfare. There is hardly need to 
point out that much of this money must come from loans 
to the government in the form of War Bonds. 

Most of us know by this time that this is what war 
means. We know we have a war to win, that millions of 
young men and women are fighting or preparing to fight 
to bring about a victory which it is hoped will bring a last- 
ing peace. 

However, it is well that we recognize that only next to 
the importance of maintaming a substantial tax structure 
to pay currently insofar as possible the cost of the war, is 
the purchase of war bonds by individuals. — 

From the standpoint of individual security, there are 
two reasons aside from patriotic duty why everyone should 
subscribe for as many bonds as they are financially able to 
buy. The first is that the larger the proportion of bonds 
purchased by individuals, the less danger there is for a 
disastrous inflation. The second is that bonds purchased 
now will be a source of ready cash when they mature, or 
before, if the need arises. 

Not a few farmers are inclined to agree with the pro- 
fessor who, after listening to a discussion on how a post- 
war depression was to be avioded, said dryly that “maybe it 
isn’t necessary to have a depression after a prolonged pe- 
riod of inflation, but it sure is customary.” 

Maybe it’s a little old fashioned to lay away a good 
sized nest egg for a rainy day, but, the majority of farmers, 
having gone through a score or more of pretty lean years 
after the last war, know it’s just good horse sense and will 
give the Fifth War Loan Drive their full support. 
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OU KNOW,” SAID NEIGHBOR HENRY THE OTHER DAY, 
"WE HAVENT HAD A LATE HAILSTORM ROUND HERE FOR 
YEARS. DON'T BELIEVE I'LL RENEW MY CROPHAIL INSURANCE* 


— 


a 
“WELL , MAYBE HE'S RIGHT, THOUGHT 1, AFTER ALL 
IT AMOUNTS TO QUITE A FEW PENNIES EVERY YEAR 
AND NOTHING HAS HAPPENED TO MY CROPS $0 FAR.... 


_ 4 IT PAYS T0 PLAY SAFE 
| AGAINST CROP HAIL LOSS 


Sure as we have summer, we have hail- 
| storms. But there’s nothing sure about 
) where hail will strike. So to be on the 

safe side — better insure your crops against 
hail loss. 


But JOHN, our INSURANCE AGENT 
REMINDED ME THERE'S ALWAYS 

A first TIME ....$0-0-00- 
-1 RENEWED ! 


THERE Go. )'7 


my Crops! (2 = 
V “/ ~ 
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Farmers Mutual offers you a non-assess- 
@ able, participating policy. If hailstorms 
are heavy — loss-payment claims will be 
heavy, but if the hailstorms are light, divi- 

3 dends will be heavy. 


See the agent in your 
Farm Bureau Office 


FARMERS MUTUAL 


AM | GLAD I'M PROTECTED 
REINSURANCE COMPANY AGAINST 1055, WITH Farmers Nutial! 
608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5 


Farmers are Indignant! 

Farmers are indignant over what they rightfully feel 
is an indefensible situation in the hog market. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association has time and again urged that ade- 
quate steps be taken by the government to fulfill its com- 
mitments to hog producers. Some adjustments have been 
made but the fact remains that practices which are being 
followed by the buyers of hogs are resulting in serious 
losses to producers. 

President Earl C. Smith summed up the situation in 
his recent address before the Illinois Bankers Association in 
Chicago when he said: ‘Farmers have done a better job 
in producing food than the government has done in meet- 
ing its commitments to them. 

“It was in response to urgent appeals of the govern- 
ment that farmers greatly increased hog production. They 
were promised support prices which have not been fulfilled 
in practice. 

“For weeks we have witnessed the purchase of hogs 
outside government support weights at indefensibly cheap 
prices, and at the same time, hogs within the support 
weights of 180 to 270 pounds are left in the pens from 
day to day to shrink, become stale, and in some instances, 
die, with serious losses to hog producers. 

“Packers are not justified in driving the 
drove cost of hogs to the lowest level of two years, because 
subsidies which the packers receive from the government 
on all hogs slaughtered offset any adjustments which were 
made in retail price ceilings. 

“Tam fearful that advantages taken by buyers during 
recent weeks, together with the neglect of government to 
take steps in secing that its commitments are fulfilled, will 
result in a breakdown in production and shortages in the 
months ahead a result of these shortsighted and vn- 
justified policies.” 
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Where Cooperation Has Paid 

During recent months, the IAA ReEcorD has called 
editorial attention to many opportunities which Farm Bu- 
reau offers its members to benefit from cooperation. Old 
and new members alike should become familiar with and 
support their marketing cooperatives and the cooperatives 
set up to help them buy cooperatively. 

Among the Farm Bureau-sponsored cooperatives 1s 
Illinois Producers’ Creameries, with its ten member 
creameries located at strategic marketing points in. the 
state. 

These cooperative creameries came into existence after 
farmers had found that cream marketing presented prob- 
lems that the individual could not solve problems of 
price, quality control, and service. 

They came into existence after an attempt to go half- 
way, that is, to pool cream and sell it to old-line creameries, 
had failed to produce the desired results, namely, to get a 
price for butterfat more nearly in line with the Chicago 
90-score butter market and to stop price discriminations 
on cream from certain parts of the state. 

A decade of operation has produced outstanding re- 
sults. Many farmers in Illinois who have cream to sell - 
whether or not they have been patrons of one of the Pro- 
ducer creameries—receive from 4 to 6 cents a pound more 
for their butterfat in the relation to the Chicago market 
than they did before these cooperatives came into the pic- 
ture. On 1000 pounds of butterfat that is a gain of from 
$40 to $60 per year. 

Farmers have found that it pays to process and market 
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their own butterfat. Prairie Farms butter has become a 
standard of quality in the state, just as Producer prices 
have vitally affected the price situation. Every dollar put 
into stock in the creameries is on the average worth $1.98 
in assets today. 

Better service — the twice-a-week pick-up in insulated 
trucks, the accurate and impartial weighing and testing 
by the farmers’ own employees — these and many other 
benefits have come as these creameries have developed. 

In the wartime market, with price control, susidies, 
and a host of government regulations, and with the in- 
creased demand for whole milk, the boards of Producer 
Creameries have proved themselves able to cope with the 
new problems. Today we have the creameries diversifying 
operations, producing powdered milk and cheese, and 
thus laying a foundation for a more flexible and adaptable 
service in the future. 

Now is the time for farmers to build strong coopera- 
tives—to give their fv// support to the marketing agencies 
they own, control and operate. In the final analysis, the 
success or failure of cooperatives depends largely upon 
whether or not they receive the active cooperation of the 
farmers they are set up to serve, providing, of course, that 
they have proper management and are performing a 
needed service. 

If you have cream to sell — if you believe in coopera- 
tion, consider the record of Hlinois Producers’ Creameries, 
and the advantages to you of dealing with and through 
your own successful marketing cooperative. 


Support the 5th War Loan Drive 

The Fifth War Loan Drive begins June 12. There 1s 
hardly need at this stage in the great condicts in which 
our men are fighting to call attention to the fact that huge 
sums of moncy are required to properly equip them with 
the weapons of modern warfare. There is hardly need to 
point out that much of this money must come from loans 
to the government in the form of War Bonds. 

Most of us know by this time that this is what war 
means. We know we have a war to win, that millions of 
young men and women are fighting or preparing to fight 
to bring about a victory which it is hoped will bring a last- 
ing peace. 

However, it is well that we recognize that only next to 
the importance of maintaming a substantial tax structure 
to pay currently insofar as possible the cost of the war, is 
the purchase of war bonds by individuals. 

From the standpoint of individual security, there are 
two reasons aside from patriotic duty why everyone should 
subscribe for as many bonds as they are fin ancially able to 
buy. The first is that the larger the proportion of bonds 
purchased by individuals, the less danger there is for a 
disastrous inflation. The second is that bonds purchased 
now will be a source of re ady cash when they mature, or 
before, if the need arises. 

Not a few farmers are inclined to agree with the pro- 
fessor who, after listening to a discussion on how a post- 
war depression was to be avioded, said dryly that “maybe it 
isn’t necessary to have a depression after a prolonged pe- 
riod of inflation, but it sure ts customary.’ 

Maybe it’s a little old fashioned to lay away a good 
sized nest egg for a rainy day, but the majority of farmers, 
having gone through a score or more of pretty lean years 
after the last war, know it’s just good horse sense and will 
give the Fifth War Loan Drive their full support. 
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WELL, MAYBE HE'S RIGHT, THOUGHT |, AFTER ALL 
If AMOUNTS TO QUITE A FEW PENNIES EVERY YEAR 
AND NOTHING HAS HAPPENED TO MY CROPS $0 FAR... 


“You KNOW,” SAID NEIGHBOR HENRY THE OTHER DAY. 
‘WE HAVENT HAD A LATE HAILSTORM ROUND HERE FOR 
YEARS. DON'T BELIEVE I'LL RENEW MY CROPHAIL INSURANCE4 
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IT PAYS TO PLAY SAFE 
AGAINST CROP HAIL LOSS 


Sure as we have summer, we have hail- 
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storms. But there’s nothing sure about / 
But JOHN OUR INSURANCE AGENT 
REMINDED ME THERE’S ALWAYS 
A first TIME ....$0-0-00- 
~1 RENEWED ! 
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THERE GO 
My CRops ! 


Farmers Mutual offers you a non-assess- 


able, participating policy. If hailstorms 


are heavy — loss-payment claims will be 
heavy, but if the hailstorms are light, divi- 


dends will be heavy. 


See the agent in your Ay 
Farm Bureau Office y 
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For Your Country — For Your Future 
Give Your Full Support to the Fifth War Loan Drive 


Illinois farmers have, in the face of tremendous obstacles, answered the call of their government for unprece- 
dented production of agricultural products. They have met and far surpassed production goals which will 


forever stand as evidence of their all-out effort in the cause for which so many are called = to give their 
n: 


lives. They know this war must be won — they know that everyone must do his part to 
they will support the 5th War Loan drive to the limit of their ability. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
and 97 County Farm Bureaus 
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For Your Country — For Your Future 
Give Your Full Support to the Fifth War Loan Drive 


illinois farmers have, in the face of tremendous obstacles, answered the call of their government for unprece- 
dented production of agricultural products. They have met and far surpassed production goals which will 
forever stand as evidence of their all-out effort in the cause for which so many are called upon to give their 
lives. They know this war must be won they know that everyone must do his part to finance it — and 
they will support the 5th War Loan drive to the limit of their ability. 
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GAINST claims made by injured farm em- 

ployes, including domestic servants. Be- 
cause, even though farm employers do not come 
under the Workmen's Compensation Law, they 
may be held legally liable if, through their negli- 
gence, an employe is injured. Protection is pro- 
vided up to $5000 for injuries to one person, 
and up to $10,000 for accidents involving in- 
juries to more than one person. (Higher limits 
are available for an extra charge.) 


A GAINST claims made by persons not em- 

ployed by him, but who are injured by reason 
of his negligence. It covers all farming operations, 
including use of farm tractors, personal activities 
of the insured, and liability for injuries sustained 
around the home of the insured. (Typical farm ac- 
cident: Animal getting onto the highway and in- 
juring some person or damaging a motor ve- 
hicle.) The coverage provided is up to $5000 
for one person, and up to $10,000 for accidents 
involving injury to more than one person. (Higher 
limits are available if desired.) 


A CAINST having to pay excessive medical 

bills in cases of an accident while working. 
The policy provides payment for all reasonable 
and necessary medical, hospital, dental, surgical, 
ambulance, registered nurse service, and medi- 
cal supplies. Payment is made up to $250 for 
each employe injured in an accident, and up to 
$500 in case of death. The limit payable on one 
accident is $2500. (For a small extra charge, 
this protection can also be made available to 
the father, brother, and son of the injured.) 


WHAT ABOUT COST? 


For a farmer with one employe, on a year-around basis 
The Initial Payment would be: 
1. Policy: Fue; (Paid-only Once) 2.22... sinc tescestc de seeceesees ects $ 5.00 
2. One Year's Advance Cash Premium Deposit ($5.00 for each six 
months of labor, estimated to be ere by insured ers a 


yee) oe eae ..... 10.00 
Payment each six months thereafter: $15.00 
Ws: Flat elena ss an An atte See tee ea, $3.00 


2. Charge for each month of farm labor actually employed by insured during 
the past six months (50c per month) 2.02... ececcenecececeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees f 
ACTUAL COST FOR SIX MONTHS 00000022 .. Agcin ass $6.00 
(The difference between the "Actual Cost" and the "Advance Cash Premium 
Deposit" is refunded if the policy is not renewed.) 
A Farmer with two year-around employes would make a $20.00 Advance Cash 
Premium Deposit and pay $9.00 each six months thereafter. 
For further details in regard to rates, protection, and manner of reporting extra, as 
well as regular labor, see the Insurance Agent in your County Farm Bureau Office. 
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An Incentive From the Front 
(An Editorial) 
Early last month president Earl C. Smith received a V-mail letter from 
Major Roland S. Slater of Peoria, who has been a Farm Bureau member for ten 
years and who is at present the commanding officer of a field hospital serving 


Chinese troops “‘somewhere in China’. 


It was not an unusual letter in itself — a thank-you note for the excellent 
service the Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insurance Company is rendering and 
an observation as to what a good Farm Bureau could do in China — but the 
fact that Major Slater and thousands of other men in uniform are interested 
enough to take time off from their war duties to write about affairs back home 
provides a challenge to all of us on the home front. 

This is a challenge not only to do the particular job we are doing the best 
we know how, but also that we use whatever influence we may have as in- 
dividual citizens to maintain our free institutions, which will continue to per- 
mit and encourage individual initiative and free enterprise so that when the 
war is won and the men and women of our armed forces return to the country 
for which they are now fighting, they will find that America is still the “land 


of the free and the home of the brave’, 


and that the government of the United , 


States is still the “government of the people, by the pent, and for the people”. 


Surely there is also a strong challenge to in 


iduals, organizations and 


the government to lay sound, workable, down-to-earth postwar J ow now to 


provide gainful employment for returning members of the arm 


Recommend Subsidy Ban 
on Non-Bracket Hogs 


Recommendation that all subsidies 
to processors and packers be discontin- 
ued on all meats from hogs that are 
purchased below floor prices was recom- 
mended at a meeting of 50 hog and 
livestock producers from 10 midwest 
states during the Midwest Farm Bureau 
Training School at Milwaukee in June. 

This and other recommendations to 
alleviate the chaotic hog market situ- 
ation were contained in a resolution 
of the producers which was adopted 
by the conference body. The statement 
adopted unanimously was: 

“We strenuously object to the govern- 
mental regulations which have brought 
about present chaotic conditions in the hog 
markets resulting in millions of dollars of 
losses to American farmers. 

“In order to alleviate this condition, and 
promote the general welfare of the industry 
and the nation, we recommend the follow- 
ing: 

“1. All subsidies to processors and pack- 
ers should be immediately discontinued on 
all meat from hogs that are purchased be- 
low floor prices and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is requested to investigate 
the feasibility of seeking action necessary to 
recovery by the federal government of all 
subsidies which have been paid on hogs so 
purchased in the past. 


forces. 


“2. Packers buying hogs below the ceiling 
price should have an amount of their sub- 
sidies deducted equal to the amount that 
cost of their purchases fall below the ceil- 
ing prices. 

“3. Support prices should be extended to 
include all weights of marketable hogs on 
a graduated scale gradually reducing as 
weights increase or decrease from the exist- 
ing bracket weights. 

“4. All purchasers of hogs for slaughter 
including order buyers and traders should 
be required to comply with price floors. 

“5. Instead of lowering the floor price 
under hogs as provided in present regula- 
tions the existing floor price should be con- 
tinued at its present level adjusted for in- 
creased costs. 

“6. If ceiling prices are continued they 
should be adjusted for increases in the cost 
of production and should be at such levels 
above the various floor prices as would per- 
mit such reasonable fluctuations as seasonal 
supply and demand may indicate.” 

Problems of the beef cattle industry were 
discussed but since the conference of hog 
and livestock producers was called primar- 
ily to consider problems of the swine in- 
dustry, no detailed recommendations were 
prepared. It was recognized that the joint 
livestock committee, of which the American 
Farm Bureau is a member, had in recent 
weeks presented resolutions to alleviate the 
cattle situation. Their recommendation in- 
cluded a provision for getting more cattle 
moving through feed lots by increasing the 
price on the two top grades of beef. There- 
fore, the swine conference approved of this 
action by the joint livestock committee. 


WH ARE SO MANY FARMERS BUYING { 


EMPLOYERS AND GENERAL LIABILITY INSURANCE? 
SEES ee a EE 


A CAINST claims made by injured farm em- 
1] ployes, including domestic servants. Be- 
cause, even though farm employers do not come 


B 
it beaaiercstem under the Workmen's Compensation Law, they 
PROTECTION may be held legally liable if, through their negli- 


gence, an employe is injured. Protection is pro- 
vided up to $5000 for injuries to one person, 
and up to $10,000 for accidents involving in- 
juries to more than one person. (Higher limits 
are available for an extra charge.) 


A GAINST claims made by persons not em- 
ployed by him, but who are injured by reason 
2) of his negligence. It covers all farming operations, 
including use of farm tractors, personal activities 
of the insured, and liability for injuries sustained 
around the home of the insured. (Typical farm ac- 
cident: Animal getting onto the highway and in- 
juring some person or damaging a motor ve- 
hicle.) The coverage provided is up to $5000 
for one person, and up to $10,000 for accidents 
involving injury to more than one person. (Higher 
limits are available if desired.) 


Because 
it Protects the 
FARMER 


A GAINST having to pay excessive medical 
5) bills in cases of an accident while working. 
The policy provides payment for all reasonable 
and necessary medical, hospital, dental, surgical, 
ambulance, registered nurse service, and medi- 
cal supplies. Payment is made up to $250 for 
each employe injured in an accident, and up to 
$500 in case of death. The limit payable on one 
accident is $2500. (For a small extra charge, 
this protection can also be made available to 
the father, brother, and son of the injured.) 


WHAT ABOUT COST? 


For a farmer with one employe, on a year-around basis 
The Initial Payment would be: 
Policy Fee {Paid only onc $ 5.00 
ears Advance Cash Premiun Deposit $5.00 


Because it 
Protects their 
EMPLOYES 


Y 


abor, estimated ¢ be employed by insured during 


Payment each six months thereafter: $15.0 
Flat charge $3.0 
Charge for each month of farm labor actually employed by insured during 

six months S0c per month 3.00 
ACTUAL COST FOR SIX MONTHS $6.00 
T di#erence between the ‘Actual Cost’ and the “Advance Cash Premium 
Deposit is refunded if the policy is not renewed. 
A Farmer with two year-around employes would make a $20.00 Advance Cash 


Premium Deposit and pay $9.00 each six months thereafter. 
For turther details in regard to rates protection. and manner of reporting extra, as 


well as regular abor, see the Insurance Agent in your County Farm Bureau Office 
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FARMING. ... aw the NATIONAL ELECTION 


HE official statement of the American 
Tem Bureau Federation was pre- 

sented to the Republican Party by 
Earl C. Smith, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Mr. Smith appeared before the 
platform committee as a whole on the 
morning of June 23rd for a brief. sum- 
mary statement and in the afternoon be- 
fore the agricultural sub-committee where 
the statement was presented in full and 
discussed with committee members. 


In his opening remarks to the general 
platform committee, Mr. Smith said: 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Platform Committee of the Republican 
Party: Our Committee comes before you 
not as Republicans or as Democrats, but 
as representatives of farm people. I do 
not hesitate to say that farmers are be- 
coming increasingly concerned over state- 
ments appearing in the press, and some- 
times quoting men in public life, which 
are assuming that the farm vote of this 
section of the country is already in the 
Republican bag. Such an assumption is 
not correct. 


“Farmers are becoming increasingly 
independent in their political views and 
attitudes. They will watch carefully the 
pronouncements of this convention and 
the interpretation placed upon its plat- 
form by its candidates. This will be 
equally true of the other major party 
convention which convenes some three 
weeks hence. 

“The time alloted will only permit me 
to deal very briefly with a few matters 
of major and direct interest to farmers, 
although it should be recognized that 
there are few, if any, matters of public 
poly that do not affect the interests of 
a 


rm people.” 


The July-August issue of the IAA 
RECORD goes to press July 10. On 
this and following pages is printed 
the agricultural plank adopted by 
the Republican Party at its national 
convention in Chicago June 27, to- 
gether with the official statement of 
the AFBF which was presented to 
the Republican Party on June 23 and 
which will be presented to the Dem- 
ocratic Party later this month. 


The next issue of the RECORD 
will carry the agricultural plank 
adopted by the Democratic Party at 
its national convention which con- 
venes in Chicago July 19. 
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THE AFBF OFFICIAL POSITION ON AGRICULTURE 


HE United States must cooperate 

with other nations, within consti- 
tutional procedure and without sacri- 
ficing our national sovereignty in hold- 
ing aggressor nations in check and in 
developing policies on trade, monetary 
stabilization, and postwar rehabilita- 
tion that will insure future world 
peace. Our democratic constitutional 
form of government and high Christ- 
ian ideals must be preserved. 


Farmers are now insistent and will 
continue to be even more insistent up- 
on the adoption of national policies 
that are necessary to maintain the lar- 
gest possible production and consump- 
tion of the products of both agriculture 
and other industry. Such mass employ- 
ment and production of goods can only 
be assured when the nation realizes the 
inescapable relationship of interests 
between the farmer and the consumer 
— the man in the country and the 
man in the city. 


National welfare: and prosperity re- 
quire a stable, prosperous agriculture. 
Consumer interests and national safety 
require the production and carry over 
of large surplus supplies of basic soil 
crops. These surplus supplies must be 
segregated and controlled so as to re- 
move their otherwise depressing effect 
upop current price levels. This is a na- 
tional responsibility and demands poli- 
cies to assure government cooperation 
with producers of given basic soil crops 
in_ maintaining such control. Policies 
must also be maintained which will 
permit the adjustment in production 
of any given crop when surplus sup- 
plies reach maximum limits. We re- 
commend: 

1. Definite assurance to provide and 
maintain policies of government nec- 
essary to achieve these purposes, in- 
cluding commodity loans. 

2. Improvement and extension of market- 
=e agreements as provided in existing 
aw. 

3. Continuation of necessary price sup- 
ports for non-basic commodities. 

4. An effective and efficient soil con- 
servation program with authority for 
determining policies centered at the 


state and local levels under the super- 
vision of the Land Grant Colleges. 

5. Every proper aid and encouragement 
should be given by the government to 
bona fide farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled cooperative organizations so 
as to hold to a minimum government 
functioning in the handling of farm 
commodities. 

6. All activities of government having to 
do with farm commodities should be 
administered by a bi-partisan board. 

7. New farm credit legislation should be 
enacted which will strengthen the co- 
operative features of the Farm Credit 
Administration and place the super- 
vision of all governmental and semi- 


governmental rural credit agencies un-. 


der a bi-partisan board. 

8. For the duration of the war, all price 
control programs should be admin- 
istered in such a manner as to encour- 
age maximum agricultural production. 
Price floors should be announced far 
enough in advance to permit farmers 
to make their production plans and 
must be maintained throughout the 
entire marketing period. 

9. Food subsidies are indefensible and 
should be eliminated. 


10. An efficient and competitive transpor- 
tation system under private ownership 
must be encouraged at home and 
abroad. Farm-to-market roads must 
be an important part of this program. 

1l. We favor the development of adequate 
health and educational programs nec- 
essary to equalize the opportunities of 
all children and improve public health. 
These will require some federal aid, 
which should be strictly limited to 
grants-in-aid, and should be admin- 
istered wholly within the States. We 
_are unalterably opposed to the fed- 
eralization of medicine or central gov- 
ernment domination of education. 

12. Reconversion should be handled in a 
democratic manner under the definite 
policies outlined by Congress. Dis- 
posal of farm commodities should be 
handled in such a manner as to avoid 
disruption of market prices. 

13. Unnecessary governmental expendi- 
tures should be eliminated. The tax 
structure should be designed to pro- 
duce the maximum revenue and retire 
the national debt as rapidly as condi- 
tions will permit, without discouraging 
individual initiative and free enter- 
prise. A national..monetary authority 
should be created with the primary 
responsibility of stabilizing the value 
of our currency and maintaining an 
equitable balance of purchasing pow- 
er between the various segments of 

our economy. 
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THE FARM PLANK OF THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY 


We salute the American farmers, their 
wives and families for their magnificent 
job of wartime production and their con- 
tribution to the war effort, without which 
victory could not be assured. They have 
accomplished this in spite of labor short- 
ages, a bungled and inexcusable machin- 
ery program, and confused, unreliable, 
unpractical price and production admini- 
stration. 

Abundant production is the best se- 
curity against inflation. Governmental 
policies in war and in peace must be 


practical and efficient with freedom from 
regimentation by an impractical Wash- 
ington bureaucracy in order to assure in- 
dependence of operation and bountiful 
production, fair and equitable market 
prices for farm products, and a sound 
program for conservation and-use of our 
soil and natural resources. Educational 
progress and the social and economic 
stability and well-being of the farm 
family must be a prime national purpose. 

For the establishment of such a pro- 
gram we propose the following: 


a el 


1. A Department of Agriculture under 
practical and experienced administra- 
tion free from regimentation and con- 
fusing government manipulation and 
control of farm programs. 

2. An American market price to the 
American farmer and the protection of 
such price by means of support prices, 
commodity loans, or a combination 
thereof, together with such other eco- 
nomic means as will assure an income 
to agriculture that is fair and equit- 
able in comparison with labor, busi- 
ness and industry. We oppose sub- 
sidies as a substitute for fair markets. 

3. Disposition of surplus war commodities 
in an orderly manner without destroy- 
ing markets or continued production 
and without benefit to speculative 
profiteers. 

4. The control and disposition of future 
surpluses by means of (a) new uses 
developed through constant research, 
(b) vigorous development of foreign 
markets, (c) efficient domestic distribu- 
tion to meet all domestic requirements, 
and (d) arrangements which will en- 
able farmers to make necessary ad- 


justments in production of any given 
basic crop only if domestic surpluses 
should become abnormal and exceed 
manageable proportions. 

5. Intensified research to discover new 
crops and new and profitable uses for 
existing crops. 

6. Support of the principle of bona fide 
farmer-owned and farmer-cperated co- 
operatives. 

7. Consolidation of all government farm 
credit under a nonpartisan board. 

8. To make life more attractive on the 
family-type farm through development 
of rural roads, sound extension of ru- 
ral electrification service to the farm 
and elimination of basic evils of ten- 
ancy wherever they exist. 

9. Serious study of and search for a 
sound program of crop insurance, with 
emphasis upon establishing a self- 
supporting program. 

10. A comprehensive program of soil, for- 
est. water and wild-life conservation 
and development, and sound irrigation 
projects, administered as far as pos- 
sible at state and regional levels. 


Morgan 4-H Members Do 
Real Bond Selling Job 


Boy and girl 4-H club members of 
Morgan county deserve a salute for their 
outstanding contribution to the war ef- 
fort in selling $185,950 in War Bonds 
during the Fifth War Loan Drive. 

According to W. F. Coolidge, farm ad- 
viser, who served as chairman of the 
Rural Bond Drive in Morgan county, the 
girls’ 4-H clubs sold $101,925 and the 
boys’ 4-H clubs $84,025, as of July 6. 

The competition was keen as the 4-H 
club members served as solicitors for the 


* sale of bonds in the rural area. When 


the preliminary final reports were 
checked, Coolidge reported that the 
Snappy Workers Club with Miss Alice 
Schone of Chapin as leader sold $30,425. 
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Second high girls’ club was Concord 
Girls’ Club with $20,425, with Mrs. Ot- 
to Nicke as leader. Arnold Girls’ Club 
was third with $11,000. Mrs. Hilding 
Mattson is the leader of the latter club. 
Mrs. Homer. Ferreira, leader of the 
Waverly Girls’ Club, reported $10,775 
in the sale of War Bonds. 

High ranking boys’ club was the Vic- 
tory Club with Roy G. VanGundy, Chap- 
in, as leader and its sales amounted to 
$20,425. North Side Victory Club with 
Rollin Martin as leader sold $12,600. 
Kinman Club led by William Cully sold 
$9425, and East Side Juniors led by W. 
C. Carter sold $9225. 

The Berea clubs combined and sold 
$21,850. Mrs. Harold Stewart is the 
leader of the girls’ club and Donald 
Houston leads the boys’ club. 


Farmers Battle Chinch 
Bugs; Hoppers are Next 


As the IAA Record went to press July 
10, farmers in central counties of the 
state east of the Illinois river from Mc- 
Lean in the north to Fayette in the south 
were fighting to control chinch bug in- 
festation from causing further heavy dam- 
age to their crops. 

As farmers used creosote barriers to 
stem the insect invasion, after exhausting 
the supply of dinitro dust, Dr. George 
C. Decker, entomologist of the State 
Natural History Survey at Urbana, warned 
them to be on guard against grasshop- 
pers. 

The same drouth condition that was 
favorable to chinch bugs in the heavily hit 
area of the state is also conducive to the 
development of grasshoppers. There al- 
ready has been some damage to alfalfa, 
and grasshoppers have made their ap- 
pearance on the edges of soybean and 
corn fields. Dr. Decker said that they 
have had no reports of high mortality 
among small grasshoppers and as the 
insects become larger it will take more 
rain to reduce the numbers. He ad- 
vised use of poisoned bait and suggested 
farmers consult their farm advisers for 
detailed information. 


The chinch bugs centered their attacks 
and created the greatest damage in Lo- 
gan, Menard, Sangamon, Morgan, Chris- 
tian, Piatt, Macon, DeWitt, Moultrie, 
Shelby, Coles, Cumberland, Effingham, 
Fayette, Jasper, Richland, and a sur- 
rounding fringe of counties. 

The USDA authorized free distribu- 
tion of approximately 200,000 gallons of 
creosote in Illinois to combat the chinch 
bug infestation and it was secured in 
bulk lots at Chicago, St. Louis and Gran- 
ite City. 

About 400 tons of dinitro dust were 
used in establishing barriers in Illinois 
before the supply of material was ex- 
hausted. 


Dr. Decker said that it was too early to 
make an estimate of the damage to crops 
by chinch bugs, but in some areas por- 
tions of corn fields were destroyed, and 
in some cases oats and barley fields were 
plowed under after suffering heavy dam- 
age. The reduction in wheat was esti¥ 
mated as slight as the crop was pretty 
well made before the infestation occurred. 


In regard to corn borers, Dr. Decker 
said that while temperatures were high 
enough to hasten their emergence, one 
encouraging factor was that the wet 
weather had delayed corn planting this 
spring and as a result the moths had to 
lay their eggs on small corn and other 
vegetation. The mortality rate, of corn 
borers in such a condition he pointed 
out, is high. 


Almost 100 farmers from Franklin and Dixon Springs Experimental Station June 


Hamilton counties attended the tour to 


YESTERDAY .. . $7.50 per 


F YOU want a real thrill — one that 
| will keep you talking about what 
you've seen for quite a spell — one 


that will make you do some thinking and 
stir your imagination — make it a point 
to see what's going on at the University 
of Illinois, College of Agriculture, Dix- 
on Springs Experiment Station ‘way 
down south in Pope county, Illinois. 

I say see what’s going on advisedly be- 
cause seeing is believing down there in 
the Illinois Ozarks. 

Volumes of circulars — bulletins and 
Statistics are available which perhaps in 
one way or another tell the story of much 
that is being demonstrated at Dixon 
Springs, but nothing is so convincing as 


14. They rode in truck, bus — walked a 


By CAP MAST 


the actual experience of seeing poor, hil- 
ly, eroded land grown over with sas- 
safras, broomsedge, persimmons, scrub 
oak and a goodly crop of weeds — land 
which was purchased for about $7.50 per 
acre — transformed into profitable grass- 
land agriculture. 

Here's a birdseye description of the 
Dixon Springs Experiment Station. It 
is located on lands owned by the United 
States. About 5000 acres are available 
to the University of Illinois through an 
agreement with the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


good many miles — and returned home 
feeling it was a day well spent. 


ACRE FARM LAND 


The station is administered by a com- 
mittee of Dean H. P. Rusk, Professor 
W. L. Burlison and Professor W. G. 
Kammlade. The station superintendent 
is genial, plain spoken R. J. Webb, a 
native of southern Illinois and a graduate 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 

Searching for and demonstrating prac- 
tical answers to problems of soil improve- 
ment, pasture production and manage- 
ment, and the utilization of these pas- 
tures by cattle and sheep is the chief stock 
in trade of the Dixon Springs Station. 
The experiment station of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, located on the project, 
is a cooperating agency but is also carry- 


DIXON SPRINGS EXPERIMENT STATION 
DEMONSTRATES HOW IT CAN BE DONE 


TODAY . . . PRODUCTIVE GRASSLAND FARMING 


L. E. Gard, above, assistant soil conserva- 
tionist, explains work going on at the 
Dixon Springs soil conservation experi- 
mental station. One test shows that on a 


7 per cent slope where corn is grown con- 
tinuously, the top 6 inches of soil would be 
gone in 42 years. But with grass and 
legume pasture, even grazed closely, it 


would take 22,000 years to lose the 6 
inches of top soil. The station‘’s flock of 
1000 sheep are dipped three weeks after 
shearing in this concrete sheep dip. 
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F. A. Stewart, assistant chief in farm man- 

agement, U. of I., in experimental plots 

showing effect of limestone versus no 
treatment on barley. 


ing on independent studies of factors that 
are important in soil and water conserva- 
tion. 

A gain of 168 pounds per acre per 
year achieved with sheep on grass-legume 
pasture when grazing is regulated as 
against 4 pounds gain per acre per year 
when grazing is unregulated on pasture 
treated or untreated. A bluegrass pasture 
which last spring turned 187 pounds of 
meat from heavy stocking of beef and 
sheep. These are just two of the inte- 
resting experiments which will make you 
an enthusiast for Dixon Springs. 

To see the many experiments and dem- 
onstrations under way you need some 
transportation as well as your “hiking 
boots” for they are spread out over the 
5,000 acres. There are more than 400 
small experimental plots for testing 


R. J. Webb, station superintendent, ex- 
plains pros and cons of concrete trench 
silo in use at Dixon Springs. It's 8 feet 
wide at bottom, 14 feet wide at top and 
125 feet long. Holds 350 tons of silage. 
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varieties of pasture grasses and legumes 
and of other crops under different de- 
grees of soil fertility and management. 
Pasture studies are being made on more 
than 40 large plots or fields. About 500 
acres of bottom lands are utilized mainly 
for the production of winter feeds, chief- 
ly corn and corn silage, but some of 
these areas are used for very early pas- 
tures — seeded to rye after removal of 
the corn crop. * 

Livestock? — There are 250 head of 
Hereford Cows — 90 heifers — 60 
steers — 15 bulls and the 1944 crop of 
200 whiteface calves. Sheep operations 


Scattered over the 5000 acres are several 
ponds. All have fences around them to 


Everyone enjoyed the barbecued lamb 
sandwiches served in the shelter house at 
noon while a welcome shower poured 
down outside. Left to right: Franklin- 


Last stop was the drinking fountain. When 
a farmer is thirsty he wants a drink so — 


include about 1000 western breeding 
ewes with their 800 lambs. Purebred 
Hampshire Shropshire and Southdown 
rams are used with Hampshires preferred. 

The Turkey range produces about 2000 
birds a year. 

Best way to get a first hand picture of 
the scope of the Dixon Springs activities 
is to participate in one of the county 
tours. Several have already been held 
but here’s a list of those planned for the 
balance of the summer: 

July 24 Johnson and Pulaski-Alex- 

ander 
(Continued on page 25) 


keep the livestock out.. Water is piped to 
watering tanks or troughs below the dams. 


Hamilton Farm Adviser, W. C. Anderson: 
James Hayes, Bill Fisher and Floyd Kerns, 
Franklin county farmers: G. C. Smith, Pope- 
Hardin farm adviser. 


six thirst quenchers are provided. 


Illinois Democrats 
Adopt Farm Plank 


“We recognize agriculture as the basic 
industry of America. We remind the 
farmers of their desperate condition 
under Hoover 10 cent corn, 40 cent 
wheat and 3 cent hogs. 

“We commend President Roosevelt for 
the wise farm measures enacted under 
his administration which have aided the 
farmer on the way to economic inde- 
pendence. We insist upon the continua- 
tion of corn loans and support prices as 
insuring the farmers place in the eco- 
nomic sun. We urge broadening of 
marketing agreements and we endorse 
the reciprocal trade agreement program 
of Honorable Cordell Hull, a great 
American statesman. 

“History alone will fairly and ade- 
quately appraise the far reaching sound 
and efficient soil erosion and conserva- 
tion plan of President Roosevelt which 
has saved millions of acres of valuable 
farm land in America. 

“We stand for the principles of the 
Farm Credit Administration as the best 
means of helping small and tenant farm- 
ers to their rightful market economy.” 


Navy Gunner Helps Dad 
Get Corn, Beans Planted 


There's a little different feeling when 
you're perched on the seat of a tractor 
instead of in the turret of a Navy tor- 
pedo bomber, but an Illinois youth who 
is a veteran of Pacific flights finds that 
he still gets a kick out of planting soy- 
beans and corn. ; 

That’s what Aviation Machinist’s Mate 
Second Class Clark E. Wise, Jr., son of 
Champaign County's Farm Bureau presi- 
dent reports. 


Clark E. Wise, Champaign County Farm 

Bureau president, finds that his son, Avia- 

tion Machinist's Mate Second Class Clark 

E. Wise, Jr.. has learned something about 

motors. Looking on are two brothers of 
Clark, Jr. Jim and Dick. 


Wise got a 30 days’ leave just in time 
to help his father plant corn and soy- 
beans. Clark E. Wise, Sr., who is farm- 
ing a 320-acre farm was doubly glad .to 
see him. 

Describing the sensation of working 
as a gunner in the turret of a Grumman 
Avenger, Wise says, “You don’t get 
exactly frightened, you just sort of 
wonder how you are going to come out.” 

Wise was in on the strikes on Palau, 
New Guinea, and the second attack on 
Truk. Before being sent to carrier duty 
he spent seven months as an aerial me- 
chanic in the New Hebrides. He joined 
the Navy in July, 1942, after being 
gtaduated from high school. He took 
his boot training at Great Lakes and his 
mechanical training at Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. From there he went to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for operational training. He 
was assigned to Navy air group five in 
March of this year. 

Wise returned to duty the last of June. 


‘Annual meeting of the Producers’ 
ee Improvement .Association will be 
held Aug. 25 in the Piper City .audi- 
torium, according to an announcement 
by L. R. Downs, general manager. 


Figure Corn Deliveries 
Will Reach 29 Million 


With the corn freeze order terminated 
June 23, the state AAA office on July 1 
reported that the final total of corn ex- 
pected to be delivered by Illinois under 
the order was 29,640,208 bushels. 

Other figures for the state released by 
the AAA office were: pledged corn 
delivered, 12,075,790 bushels; _ total 


pledged, 21,385,382 bushels; unpledged 
corn delivered, 6,669,175 bushels; corn 
contracted, June 20, 4,710,769 bushels. 
Total corn expected under the order 
from the 125 counties in Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Indiana, was 
estimated at 67,345,193 bushels. 


New McHenry Adviser 


W. H. Tammeus, farm adviser in 
Bond County since October, 1941, was 
scheduled to start work as farm adviser 
in McHenry county July 15. He suc- 
ceeds John H. Brock, who also came to 
McHenry county from the position of 
Bond county farm adviser in 1935. 

Brock resigned his position as Mc- 
Henry county farm adviser July 1 to 
serve as farm adviser in Will county. 


Midwest Co-ops J oin Hands 
To Manufacture Plant Food 


OUR mid-west cooperative associations 

have joined hands in developing a 
modern plant food manufacturing pro- 
gram. 

This new organization will be known 
as- “Cooperative Plant Faods, Inc.” Its 
four members are Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, Indiana Farm Bureau Coop- 
erative Association, Inc., Wisconsin Co- 
operative Farm Supply Company, and 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale of Min- 
nesota. : 

The War Production Board has author- 
ized the allocation of materials for new 
plant construction for the building of 
facilities for the manufacture of super 
phosphate and additional plant food 
mixing facilities. This plant is located 
at Hartsdale, Ind. which is just south of 
Chicago near the Indiana-Illinois state 
line. This new organization plans to 


invest $425,000 in these facilities and ° 


expects to have them in full operation by 
the end of this year. 

These facilities will provide an annual 
output of 20,000 tons of super phosphate 
in addition to 30,000 tons of mixed fer- 
tilizers. These quantities will obviously 
not be sufficient to meet the full re- 

uirements of any of the four states, but 
they will bring much relief because they 


will supplement existing sources of 
supply. 

The board of directors of Illinois 
Farm Supply Company recently author- 
ized an investment of $85,000 as the part 
of IFS in Cooperative Plant Foods, Inc., 
and will receive a share of the output 
in like proportion to the investment. 
Through this apportionment, Illinois will 
receive 27% of the super phosphate out- 
put and a somewhat smaller output of 
the mixed fertilizer. 

Cooperative Plant Foods, Inc., will 
Operate on a “‘service at cost” basis for 
the four members. Each of the four will 
determine its own distribution policies 


This is an artist's sketch of the Hartsdale 
plant formerly owned by the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperatives, Inc.. and recently 


“purchased by Cooperative Plant Foods. ~ 
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within its own territory. To get this 
new cooperative going, Fred Herndon, 
president, and G. W. Bunting, director 
of purchasing, represented the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company as incorporating 
directors. The other incorporating di- 
rectors are M. J. Briggs and Frank Beall 
of Indiana; W. A. Bergeron and A. H. 
Roffers, Midland; Curtis Hatch and J. C. 
Green, Wisconsin. 

According to Herndon, this new de- 
velopment has come about because of 
the increased demand for plant food and 
also because of the inadequacy of the 
present manufacturing facilities, both 
private and cooperative. Herndon says 
the new program will permit the farmer 
to have what he wants, either straight 
plant food ingredients such as super 
phosphate, or mixed materials such as 
high analysis grades which have been 
available heretofore. 

Herndon said, “Within the last five 
years, the commercial fertilizer tonnage 
in Illinois has more than doubled. _ Illi- 
nois farmers used better than 100,000 
tons in 1943, and 1944 will, in all prob- 
ability, top that figure with demand con- 
tinuing to grow.” 

This demand, according to Herndon, 
comes from the fact that more and more 
Illinois farmers are supplementing their 
soil management program to meet the 
soil needs brought on by hybrid corn. 
He wished to make it clear, however, 
that there was no thought on the part of 
Illinois Farm Supply Company, nor Co- 
operative Plant Foods, Inc., to push this 
program too fast, as these ingredients 
and mixed fertilizers are used as sup- 
plements, and every effort, he empha- 
sized, will be used by the organization 
to continue its support of the Illinois 
Plan for permanent soil fertility using 
limestone, legumes, and good soil man- 
agement practices as recommended by the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service. He points out further that 
for the past year the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company has been collaborating with 
representatives of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, University Extension, 
and Farm Advisers Association in devel- 
oping an acceptable plant food policy for 
Illinois. 


Herndon believes that Illinois par- 
ticipation with Cooperative Plant Foods, 
Inc., is just the beginning. From all 
indications, Illinois farmers are going 
to increase their use of supplements for 
their soil, and more than likely a larger 
and larger percentage of this type of ma- 
terial will move through cooperative dis- 
tribution channels because of their policy 
of vigilantly safeguarding quality, ren- 
dering better service, and their tremen- 
dous influence in lowering the cost of 
distribution through means of large 
volume buying and patronage dividends. 
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Set Up Statewide Company 
To Market Bean Oil, Meal 


A further step toward farmer-owned 
and directed soybean processing units 
was taken at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation board of directors when it 
authorized the establishment of an IAA 
statewide affiliate, the Illinois Milling 
Company. 

With a number of counties contem- 
plating the building of local soybean 
processing units as priorities on ma- 
terials are secured, the Illinois Milling 
Company was authorized for the pur- 
pose of marketing the oil and any ex- 
cess meal produced by the affiliated 
county units. Business advisory service 
also would be afforded by the state 
company as well as direction in estab- 
lishing uniform systems of office pro- 
cedure and accounting. It is also con- 
templated that the statewide company 
would be able to furnish engineering 
service to the county member units 
through the hiring of a qualified man 
with background and experience in 


operating soybean processing units. Re- 


lationship of the state company to the 
county units would be somewhat simi- 
lar to that existing between the Illi- 


nois Producers Creameries and the 
member creameries throughout the 
state. 


First county unit to be established 
is the Morgan Milling Company, 
which has been organized by the Mor- 
gan County Farm Bureau. The Mor- 
gan unit has purchased a 12-acre tract 
of land on the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, southeast of Jacksonville. Plans 
are under way to construct a plant with 
a solvent type extractor of 10 ton per 
day capacity, concrete storage bins of 
75,000 bushel capacity, and other ne- 
cessary buildings. The Morgan Mill- 
ing Company has solicited more than 
$100,000 of capital through sale of 
class “A” preferred stock, 6 per cent 
cumulative. ° 

The Illinois Milling Company has 
been incorporated with the board of 
directors made up of the chairmen of 
the IAA standing committees, and H. 
P. Joy, president of the Morgan Mill- 
ing Company. 

As more member county process- 
ings units are set up, it is contemplated 
that the board of directors of the state- 
wide company will consist of represen- 
tatives from the local units with some 
representation from the IAA board. 
The board of the Illinois Milling Com- 
pany at present consists of Mr. Joy; 
Talmage Defrees, Smithboro, IAA 


vice-president, and chairman of f- 
nance; Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, or- 
ganization-information chairman; K. 
T. Smith, Greenfield, public relations 


W. F. Coolidge, Morgan county farm ad- 
viser, and H. P. Joy stand on building site 
of Morgan Milling Company. 
chairman; Lyman Bunting, Ellery, bu- 
siness service chairman; and A. O. Eck- 

ert, Belleville, marketing chairman, 


Rock Island Farm Bureau 
Moves Into Its New Home 


Rock Island County Farm Bureau was 
scheduled to move into a new hofhe on 
July 7 at the corner of 16th Street and 
19th Avenue in Moline. The Farm Bu- 
reau offices have been located at 1852 
16th. Street. 

Many modern features have been in- 
corporated into completed office space 
for the Farm Bureau and its affiliates in 
the newly remodelled building. The main 
entrance is of Bedford limestone. Just 
inside the entrance are two attractive 
fluorescent lighted display cases. In the 
main lobby are built-in display cases, bul- 
letin board and comfortable chairs. 

The finish throughout is light buff 
walls with light green woodwork. 

Office space in the new home will be 
occupied by the Farm Bureau, farm ad- 
viser's office, Rock Island County Pro- 
ducers Supplies, IAA Insurance Service, 
Blackhawk National Farm Loan Associ- 
ation, Blackhawk Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, Monmouth Production Credit As- 
sociation, and Rock Island County Farm 
Labor Office. 


Seven hundred land owners of Wayne 
county were signed up in 15 days for the 
organization of a soil conservation dis- 
trict, reports L. B. Kimmel, farm adviser. 


Te 


WHEAT LOANS — wra o- 


nounces that wheat loans averag- 
ing nationally $1.35 a bushel at the 
farm will be made by the CCC on 
the 1944 crop. Last year the average 
was $1.23. The new loan rate is 7 
cents above the earlier loan rate an- 
nounced for the 1944 crop. The rate 
is 90 per cent of parity. 


FARM MACHINERY — wes ics 


issued two directives designed to 
increase farm machinery production. 
One directive removes quota re- 
strictions from small manufacturers 
permitting them to produce such a- 
mounts of farm machinery, equip- 
ment and repair parts as they can 
make entirely from surplus mate- 
tials or materials obtained with an 
AA-4 preference rating. The second 
directive sets up a reserve of 15,- 
000 tons of carbon steel and propor- 
tionate amounts of other controlled 
materials under third quarter allot- 
ments to be used in farm machinery 
monufacture. Machinery manufac- 
ture, however, is still limited by man- 
power and finely machined parts 
such as ball bearings, brass bush- 
ings and similar critical material. 


INNER TUBES— oPpAan- 
nounced June 30 that all new inner 
tubes will be removed from ration- 
ing as of July 1, and the passenger 
tire quota for July and August has 
been set at 1,950,000 for each month, 
the largest since rationing began. 
However, OPA warned that in spite 
of this allotment, it will take several 
months to meet the needs of “B” 
and “C” card motorists. “A” car 
motorists probably won't get new 
tires until early 1945. 


REPAIR EQUIPMENT — seeing 
a fast-increasing need for rebuild- 
ing and reconditioning farm trac- 
tors, automotive vehicles and other 
engines, WPB has relaxed restric- 
tions on the manufacture of many 
types of automotive maintenance 
equipment. 


TRUCK TIRES SHORT — 
ODT reports there will be a short- 
age of heavy and medium duty 


10 a 


\ 


truck tires for replacement purposes 
during July, August and September. 


USED CAR CEILINGS — 64 ana 


after July 10 persons selling used 
passenger cars will be required to 
sell at controlled prices. 


TRACTOR OUTPUT UP — 
WPB on June 12 reported that since 
July 1, 1943, a total of 199,678 wheel 
tractors have been produced. For 
the week ending May 27, a new 
high production rate was _ estab- 
lished with 6098 units produced. 


SMALL ARMS SHELLS — 
WPB reports there should be sub- 
stantial deliveries of small arms am- 
munition to dealers throughout this 
summer, WFA officials emphasized 
that farmers and ranchmen who 
need ammunition for the control of 
predatory animals are among the 
few groups to whom dealers are 
authorized to sell without special 
permission. —— 

FERTILIZER PROSPECT — 
WFA reported June 22 that farmers 
may get an increased supply of 
fertilizer for use in 1944-1945 if they 
order and accept delivery early. 
Here's expectations on supply: pot- 
ash, 21 per cent more than in 1943- 
44; superphosphate, 25 per cent more 
than last year; nitrogen, more than 
was actually used this season. 


RELEASE MILK CANS — 


WFA has announced that: milk cans 
will not be rationed after June 30. 
Farmers-:and daities beginning July 
1 will be able to purchase new milk 
cans for handling milk and milk 
products without purchase certifi- 
cates. —- 


ARMY TRUCKS == Several thou- 


sand surplus Army trucks have been 
placed in specific, critical agricul- 
tural uses under a new procedure 
involving cooperation between state 
and county AAA committees and re- 
gional offices of the Treasury Pro- 
curement Division. However, the 
number of Army trucks currently be- 
ing released is so small that rela- 
tively few persons who need trucks 


“FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


for essential agricultural purposes 
are able to get them. 


GAS RATIONS — opAhasam- ‘ 


nounced that there will no change 
in present gasoline rations as a re- 
sult of third quarter allocations. 


FARM ‘SUPPLIES — wes has 
amended priority regulation 19 to aid 
farmers in obtaining available sup- 
plies necessary for farm operation. 
Under the amendment, dealers are 
required to give farmers preference 
in the purchase of certain items, 
upon written certification of the 
farmer that they are needed in farm 
operation. The new regulation cov- 
ers a list of 300 items. Among the 
more important ones listed are: hay 
stacker cable, fire extinguishers, 
flashlights, funnels, grinders for 
sharpening tools, harness repair 
tools, concrete mixers, metal fence 
posts, tire pumps, fly screen, build- 
ing blocks, Portland cement, insulat- 
ing materials. lumber substitutes, 
roofing and siding, field drain tile, 
truck and machinery jacks, and tire 
pressure gauges. 


WHEAT GOAL — A national goal 


of 67 to 70 million acres of wheat 
for harvest in 1945 has been an- 
nounced by War Food Administra- 
tor Marvin Jones. This compares 
with an estimate of about 67 million 
acres planted for this year’s wheat 
a and with 55 million acres in 


FARM SLAUGHTERING — =:. 


fective May 25 all restrictions on the 
farm slaughter of livestock and de- 
livery of meat were removed by the 
WFA. This revoked the require- 
ment that farmers had to have a per- 
mit to slaughter livestock and de- 
liver meat to persons not living on 
the farm. 


EGG OUTPUT — WFA an- 


nounced June 17 that the peak of 
egg production had -passed and 
there was little likelihood forced 
sales of carload lots to feed mixers 
would have to be continued. 
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OU don't have to be a POLITICIAN to use a lot of RED 
PAINT. While they are painting the town, you can paint 
the barn. You won't have to resort to WHITEWASH either. 
With SOYOIL No. 5, you too can live in a WHITE HOUSE. 


SOYOIL No. 90 RED BARN PAINT and other fine paints in the SOYOIL line... . 
SOYOIL No. 5 WHITE HOUSE PAINT are paints for every purpose — walls, floors, 
two of the most popular and most used porches, implements, and screens —also 
paints on Illinois farms. But there are many varnish, floor wax, and paint cleaner. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


NEED BRUSHES? 


Only o few pre-war brushes ore 
still avoilable, However, we can 


Ask for one of the SOYOIL 
color card folders. You will 
be pleased with the wide 
selection of colors available 
in paints of various types for 
mony purposes. 


recommended for use 
with Soyoil Points, but 
should not be used in 
water, shellac or locquer. 


we SEE YOUR SEE YOUR Y 
BLUE SEAL SERVICEMAN BLUE SEAL SERVICEMAN 
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OU dont have to be a POLITICIAN to use a lot of REI 
PAINT. While they are painting the tow: 
the barn. You wont have to resort to WHITEWASH either 


With SOYOIL No. 5, you too can live in a WHITE HC 


: SOYOIL No. 90 RED BARN PAINT and other fine paint 
SOYOIL No. 5 WHITE HOUSE PAINT are paints for ever 
two of the most popular and most used porche mplen 
paints on Illinois farms. But there are many varnish. ¢ 
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WHAT THE FARMER IS THINKING 
. . . ABOUT ECONOMIC TRENDS AFTER THE WAR 
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S farmers work around the clock, 
A with the hope of seeing an early end 
to the war, they are also turning their 
thoughts to some of the adjustments and 
problems which they must meet to win 
the peace. 

Many of these problems and consider- 
ations were recognized in the discussions 
at the Midwest Farm Bureau Training 
School in Milwaukee in mid-June at- 
tended by some 700 Farm Bureau leaders 
from 12 midwestern. states. 

One of the best summarizations of 
what farmers are seeking was contained 
in a resolution adopted by the group in 
the closing sessions: 

“Farmers are now insistent and will 
continue to be even more insistent up- 
on the adoption of national policies 
that are necessary to maintain the lar- 
gest possible production and consump- 
tion of the products of both agriculture 
and other industry. Such mass employ- 
ment and production of goods can only 
be assured when the nation realizes the 
inescapable relationship of interest be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer— 
the man in the country and the man in 
the city. 

“The people of this generation have 
witnessed a swing from monopolistic 
practices of big business and sweat shops 
of labor, to an equally, if not more seri- 
ous abuse of power by certain leaders 
of labor. These wide swings must be 
stopped. What organized farmers are 
thinking and wanting is not a return to 
the old deal. They are becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed over trends of the 
new deal. What they want and are 
going to fight for is an honest deal.” 

This resolution embodies the position 
of the Farm Bureau as expressed by Earl 
C. Smith, president of the IAA, and 
vice-president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, during the conference 
session in which the views of labor, con- 
sumers, and agriculture were presented 
by the representatives of the respective 
groups. 

In this discussion Smith declared that 
“first, and overwhelming everything else, 
is the uncompromising desire of farm 
people to bring this present world conflict 
to a successful conclusion at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

The IAA president also pointed out 
that the long range and permanent prob- 
lems of farmers lie in the field of taxa- 
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tion and fiscal policies of government. 
“We need,” he said, ‘a, permanent and 
constructive program of rural credit and 
policies necessary to assure a reasonable 
balance between the prices of products 
of farmers and the products of other in- 
dustry.” 

President Edward A. O'Neal of the 
AFBF also stressed the need for a true 
economic balance between agriculture, 
business and labor in his address to the 
convention banquet. To achieve this 
balance, President O’Neal declared that 
it was necessary that agriculture build 
a strong organization to have equal rep- 
resentation with labor and industry. He 
warned that “there are many individuals, 
agencies, organizations and _ institutions 
in this country which do not like to see 
farm people strongly organized and 
united for aggressive action.” 

Farm Bureau leaders were in agree- 
ment with two points made by C. E. 
Warne, president of the Consumers 
Union, and Walter Reuther, vice-presi- 
dent of the CIO United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Workers 
Union who addressed the convention. 
These points of agreement were the de- 
sire for a complete military victory and 
the need for abundant production in both 
agriculture and industry with a high level 
of national income in the postwar world. 

A discussion of some of the postwar 
economic possibilities was ably handled 
by T. K. Cowden, director of research 


for the AFBF. Said Cowden: “We got 
the highest prices in the two years after 
the end of the first world war and in the 
spring of 1920 prices dropped. It is 
probable that this experience will be re- 


peated after this war. My opinion is 
that general agricultural prices will not 
stay at present levels unless the general 
price level rises. 

“It takes more than a bill of Congress 
to guarantee fair prices. It doesn’t take 
much to wreck a market. Look what 
happened in eggs.” 

Cowden also warned that after the 
war we are going to have high taxes and 
that in the search for tax sources there 
will be pressure to increase real estate 
taxes. 

In regard to the price of land, the 
AFBF economist declared that the rate 
of increase of land values is the thing 
to watch. This rate is becoming alarm- 
ing and the situation could become 
dangerous. However, he added, a fav- 


‘orable factor in the picture is that 


the total indebtedness on land has de- 
creased. If we have a repetition of the 
land value inflation of the first world 
war period it would make our postwar 
problems much worse. 

During war periods, he said, the 
prices of farm Dag usually in- 
crease more rapidly than the cost of 
things farmers buy. After wars, prices 
of farm products drop more rapidly 
than the prices of things the farmer 
buys. There is nothing to prevent this 
happening after World War II. When 
prices of industrial products go up it is 
hard to get them down. 


e E. Metzger, IAA field secretary, 


Georg ry 
discussed “Maintenance of Membership 


at the Wednesday morning session of the 
Midwest conference at Milwaukee. 
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Some other factors to be considered 
in adjusting our postwar outlook, ac- 
cording to Cowden are: 

In the first world war about 25 per 
cent of our economy was engaged in 
war. Today 50 per cent is devoted to 
the war effort. This means there are 
more readjustments to be made. 

There are 2144 million persons in 
the armed services, war factories and 
government agencies, or one out of 
every three of our 61 million employ- 
able people will have to find a dif- 
ferent occupation after the war is over. 

At the end of the last war we had a 
debt of 26 billion and to date in this 
war it amounts to 185 billion dollars. 

After this war, he said, we are not 
going back to the normal that some 
think of as 1928-29. “We are going to a 
new and better normal.” But, he 
added, both chaos and ruin are also 
within our grasp, depending on how 
we meet the future. He emphasized 
that if we are to have world coopera- 
tion we will also need to have world 
trade. ; 

Cowden declared that he had a 
broad faith in our nation — a faith 
in our ability to produce not only ma- 
terials but to produce better doctors, 
better teachers, etc. “We probably 
will have unemployment, strikes, and 
farm prices will not be as high as we 
like, but somehow when we look back 
10 years from now I feel that we will 
have made some advances.” 


Two major projects of the AFBF 
discussed by R. B. Corbett, secretary- 
treasurer, were the commodity groups 
being planned, and the Farm Bureau’s 
recommendation for a national ferti- 
lizer program. ; 

Corbett reported that in March the 
AFBF approved a plan for setting up 
five commodity departments for live- 
stock, dairy, poultry, fruits and vege- 
tables. In line with the development 
of this project, Corbett discussed estab- 
lishing national committees for each of 
the commodities. These committees 
would be made up of farmers and they 
would serve somewhat as a board of 
directors for the commodity groups. 
The committee in turn would report 
to the AFBF board. In this way, the 
AFBF board would be better able to 
speak for all commodity groups. If we 
are going to set up national commodity 
groups, Corbett asked if it would not 
be logical to set up state commodity 
committees and even county commo- 
dity committees. 


In regard to the national fertilizer 
program proposed by a staff committee 
of the AFBF after considerable study 
on the subject, Corbett said that the 
objective of such a program is not to 
‘dominate the commercial fertilizer 
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field, but for cooperatives to join in 
setting up enpugh machinery, or to 
control enough resources to furnish a 
yardstick for the industry. If we are 
to develop our fertilizer program, he 
said, we must have some interest in 
the mining and distribution of soil 
minerals. Corbett outlined some of 
the recommendations of the AFBF 
staff committee for financing such a 
project and stressed the part land grant 
colleges could play in the educational 
field of the program. 


Corbett pointed out that there will 
be a greatly expanded use of fertilizers 
after the war and reported some of 
the projects that have wes carried on 
in the field by state Farm Bureaus and 
some that are contemplated in the fu- 
ture. 


Minnesota, Ohio and Indiana Farm 
Bureau cooperatives have had consid- 
erable experience in the fertilizer 
field, and are expanding operations. 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau has approved 
the adoption of a state-wide fertilizer 
program and is forming a new coope- 
rative to be known as the Wisconsin 
Farm Fertilizer Cooperative with au- 
thorized capital stock of $500,000. 


Cooperative associations of four 
states,. Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, also have recently formed 
a new cooperative to engage in the 
manufacture of plant foods. 


Rural schools, medical care fot rural 
people, and the federal social security 
program came in for discussion at the 
conference. Donald Kirkpatrick, le- 
gal counsel for the AFBF and IAA, 
discussing the federal social security 
act, said one of the questions that will 
be facing farmers in the future is 
whether they are to be brought under 
the act. He outlined the past history 
of the legislation, its provisions and 
the groups covered, and of the current 
proposals for extension of coverage. 


On tural schools, Dr. Frank W. 
Cyr, former Nebraska farm boy and 
now professor of education at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, de- 
clared that we must determine the pur- 
pose of the school in the rural com- 
munity and see that program meets 
the needs of all. In looking at the 
rural school picture, he said, it should 
be realized that the early pioneers set 
up districts to fit the educational needs 
of the area. Today, he continued, we 
need to reorganize our schools to fit 
present needs. This doesn’t mean the 
elimination of all one-room schools, 
and it doesn’t just mean making our 
schools bigger — the need is to pro- 
vide modern education. 

Dr. Cyr suggested that in many cases 
more educational opportunities could 

, be brought to the country through the 


use of mobile libraries, health and den- 
tal clinics, and even mobile mechanical 
training shops similar to the mobile 
units our Armies are using to repair 
motorized equipment at the front. In 
the same way, he said, we might even 
make use of circuit teachers. He also 
declared that there is too much empha- 
sis today on the agricultural land tax 
for financing schools. “We are not 
using other sources of taxation that 
are available.” 

Above all, Dr. Cyr emphasized that 
the rural school problem should be 
determined by the rural people. 

On the topic of medical care for 
rural people, Dr. Michael Davis, chair- 
man of the committee on research in 
medical economics, New York, empha- 
sized the growing trend toward few 
doctors in rural areas, and the need 
for meeting the problem growing out 
of this trend. 

At one of the evening sessions of 
the conference, Farm Bureau leaders 
heard an interesting discussion on 
British aims and policies by Allan 
Kline, president of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Kline, who recently 
made a trip to England, pointed out 
that Great Britain recognizes she is no 
longer the world’s greatest power, but 
looks to America. As a result, the 
United States has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility as the world’s leading na- 
tion. He also asserted that it appeared 
that England is going to maintain the 
integrity of the individual—that she is 
not going to some form of socialism 
after the war. 


Clifton Utley, Chicago Sun, discus- 
sing Germany's 60 year war, said the 
key to peace in Europe is in preventing 
aggression on the part of Germany in 
the future. Our job is to convince 


Germany that aggression is hopeless, 
he said. 


Farm Radio Batteries 


WPB has informed hardware mer- 
chants and other dealers that “‘substan- 
tial increase in farm radio batteries with- 
in the next two or three critical months 
would seriously affect our military pro- 
gram. What we are attempting to do at 
present is to hold what production of 
farm radio batteries we now have. Mili- 
tary requirements exceed production of 
batteries by an estimated 30 per cent.” 


Scott county will grow more than 100 
acres of Mung beans in 1944 at the re- 
quest of Dr. Chang, government buyer 
from San Francisco. A guarantee of 9 
cents per pound is made to growers with 
a possible 12 to 15 cents, reports Farm 
Adviser George H. Reid. 
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Illinois farm advisers wished that they 
had worn their winter suits when they 


toured the University south farms during 
their annual conference in June. 


Farm Income Big Factor In 
Prosperous Post-War World 


INANCIAL reserves of farmers, 

coupled with needs for goods, should 
help sustain high production in the post- 
war period, Prof. H. C. M. Case, head 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, U. of I. College of Agriculture, 
told Illinois county farm advisers at 
their summer conference in Urbana. 

It is significant, he said, that in the 
period from 1937 to 1940 agriculture 
with approximately 10 per cent of our 
national income, expended about 14 per 
cent of the new outlay for producers’ 
goods. “This is just one indication of 
the dependence upon agriculture to bring 
prosperous conditions in the postwar 
period. During the period 1937 to 1940, 
it has been estimated that farmers spent 
about a billion dollars a year for pro- 
ducers’ goods, that is, buildings, ma- 
chinery and other production goods.” 

Case pointed out that it appears that 
the agricultural market for farm products 
for five years after the war should make 
it possible for farmers to expand their 
purchases of production goods. 


Illinois farm advisers get figures on soil 
and water losses on corn farmed up and 
down the slope in the U. of I. plots. This 
study has been conducted cooperatively 
by the research division of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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The question Case raised was whether 
the farmer could hold his savings for the 
purchase of such production goods after 
the war. Most of it, he said, could be 
absorbed by paying higher prices for 
land and by assuming larger mortgage 
indebtedness, or land values could be 
held at reasonable levels and much of 
these savings could be used for needed 
farm improvements. 

Case emphasized that only “by pre- 
venting serious inflation can we swing 
into balanced production in the postwar 
period.” 

Case also pointed out that our post- 
war prosperity likewise depends upon 
employment and purchasing power for 
all individuals who are going to buy 
goods. Allowing for a practical mini- 
mum of two million unemployed, per- 
haps nine million or more additional 
jobs will have to be provided in 1946 
over 1940 if we are to have full employ- 
ment. 

In the matter of postwar employment, 
agriculture stands in a different position 
from many other lines of industry, he. 
said. Much of industry was converted 
for the production of war munitions and 


stopped normal production. 


Agriculture, on the other hand, did 
not greatly change its type of production 
but intensified production along the 
same lines. The productions of crops 
and livestock were changed, but in gen- 
eral we have produced the same kinds of 
products. 

This leads directly to the question of 
postwar employment. Many people ex- 
pect new jobs for returned service men 
in agriculture. There will not be many 
new jobs in agriculture. There will be 
replacements. Many farmers, because of 
the shortage of labor, have continued 
farming- longer than they intended. 
Some will remain in the farm, but they 
will want someone to take their place 
when it comes to heavy farm work. 
Many boys are becoming old enough to 
take a man’s place on the farm unless 


more of them continue in school longer 
than in the past. 

Some makeshift farm hands have been 
found in the present labor emergency 
who under normal conditions would not 
be on farms. After they are replaced 
by competent farm workers there will 
not be many new jobs available. Mod- 
ern improvements have continued to 
make possible an increased output per 
worker in agriculture, resulting in a 50 
per cent increase in output per worker 
over the past 50 years, Case said. 

Other conclusions drawn by Case in- 
cluded: (1) After having been under a 
stringently controlled economy, the sud- 
den removal of all restraints in the post- 
war period would likely be disastrous; 
(2) much can be attained toward sound 
economic life through reducing losses re- 
sulting from ill health and increasing 
efficiency through proper nutrition, arid 
(3) local postwar programs -of any one 
community added to those of other com- 
munities adds up to a national program, 
and farmers as individuals and members 
of communities have a responsibility in 
helping to develop sound local postwar 
programs. 


Reflecting prospects for somewhat 
larger supplies of fertilizer in the year 
beginning July 1, 1944, particularly 
phosphates and potash, the WFA has 
eliminated crop classifications and made 
several other changes in its fertilizer 
order. 

In the year beginning July 1, all gen- 
eral crops may be fertilized with as many 
pounds of fertilizer per acre as recom- 
mended by the state experiment stations. 
There will be no A and B crop classes 
as there have been this year. 


June 30, 1944 
NOTICE 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
Election of Delegates 

Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meeting 
of the Ford County Farm Bureau to 
be held during the month of August, 
at the hour and place to be deter- 
minéd by the Board of Directors of 
said County Farm Bureau, the mem- 
bers in good standing of said Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau and who are also 
qualified voting members of Illinois 
Agricultural Association, shall elect 
a delegate or delegates to represent 
such members of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and vote on all 
matters before the next annual 
meeting, or any special meeting of 
the Association, including the elec- 
tion of officers and directors, as pro- 
vided for in the By-Laws of the As- 

sociation. 


PAUL E. MATHIAS, 
Corporate Secretary 
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AD says I’m little, but that I’m a mighty big help 
these days when help is scarce on the farm, and he pays 
me well for helping with the chores. 
So every Saturday I take my money and see how much I still 
have to earn before I can get a War Bond. 
Mr. Clifford—he’s our mailman—says he is saving a War 


iad for me to have as my own, just as soon as I get enough 
saved. 

Mr. Clifford sells War Bonds to Dad, too. And one day 
when Dad was buying a Bond from him, Dad said: “Cliff, it’s 
just like I was buying a chunk of Victory!” 

So that’s why we children started calling Mr. Clifford the 
“Victory Man.” : 


WHY FARMERS EVERYWHERE ARE 
BUYING WAR BONDS — REGULARLY! 


War Bonds play many roles in this war—from teaching young 
America how to save to buying the materials of VICTORY. And 
when the war is won, many a farm the country over will have 
the backing of hundreds and thousands of dollars for replace- 
ment of machinery and equipment and the construction and 


modernization of new buildings. That’s the way War Bonds 
are helping win the peace! 


YOU NEVER GET LESS THAN YOU LEND and you 
can get 1/3 more than you invest. When held 10 years, Series E 
War Bonds yield 2.9% interest, compounded semi-annually. You 
get back $4 for every $3. 

If an emergency comes along your War Bonds are like 
money in the bank. Uncle Sam will redeem them in cash—at full 
purchase price—any time after you've held them 60 days. 

YOUR HELP IS NEEDED! 


FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS (Series E) 


You LEND 


Uncle Sam: $18.75, 37.50, 75.00, 375.00, 750.00 


peg LuritY | $25.00, 50.00, 100.00, 500.00, 1000.00 


You can buy War Bonds from your bank, Postmaster, 
Production Credit Association, or Rural Mail Carrier 


Lei AU KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


: 608 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Illinois farm advisers wished that they 
had worn their winter suits when they 


toured the University south farms during 
their annual conference in June. 


Farm Income Big Factor In 
Prosperous Post-War World 


INANCIAL © reserves — of 

coupled with needs for goods, should 
help sustain high production in the post- 
war period, Prof. H. C. M. Case, head 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, U. of 1. College of Agriculture, 
told Illinois county farm advisers at 
their summer conference in Urbana 

It is significant, he said, that in the 
period from 1937 to 1940 agriculture 
with approximately 10 per cent of our 
national income, expended about 14 per 
cent of the new outlay for producers’ 
goods This is just one indication of 
the dependence upon agriculture to bring 
prosperous conditions in the postwar 
period. During the period 1937 to 1940, 
it has been estimated that farmers spent 
about a billion dollars a year for pro- 
ducers’ goods, that is, buildings, ma- 
chinery and other production goods.” 

Case pointed out that it appears that 
the agricultural market for farm products 
for five years after the war should make 
it possible for farmers to expand their 
purchases of production goods. 
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Illinois farm advisers get figures on soil 
and water losses on corn farmed up and 
down the slope in the U. of I. plots. This 
study has been conducted cooperatively 
by the research division of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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The question Case raised was whether 
the farmer could hold his savings for the 
purchase of such production goods after 
the war. Most of it, he said, could be 
absorbed by paying higher prices for 
land and by assuming larger mortgage 
indebtedness, or land values could be 
held at reasonable levels and much of 
these savings could be used for needed 
farm improvements. 

Case emphasized that only “by pre- 
venting serious inflation can we swing 
into balanced production in the postwar 
period.” 

Case also pointed out that our post- 
war prosperity likewise depends upon 
employment and purchasing power for 
all individuals who are going to buy 
goods. Allowing for a practical mini- 
mum of two million unemployed, per- 
haps nine million or more additional 
jobs will have to be provided in 1946 
over 1940 if we are to have full employ- 
ment. 

In the matter of postwar employment, 
agriculture stands in a different position 
from many other lines of industry, he 
said. Much of industry was converted 
for the production of war munitions and 
stopped normal production. 


Agriculture, on the other hand, did 
not greatly change its type of production 
but intensified production along the 
same lines. 
and livestock were changed, but in gen- 
eral we have produced the same kinds of 
products. 

This leads directly to the question of 
postwar employment. Many people ex- 
pect new jobs for returned service men 
in agriculture. There will not be many 
new jobs in agriculture. There will be 
replacements. Many farmers, because of 
the shortage of labor, have continued 
farming longer than pe intended. 
Some will remain in the farm, but they 
will want someone to take their place 
when it comes to heavy farm = work. 
Many boys are becoming old enough to 
take a man's place on the farm unless 


The productions of crops : 


more of them continue in school longer 
than in the past. 

Some makeshift farm hands have been 
found in the present labor emergency 
who under normal conditions would not 
be on farms. After they are replaced 
by competent farm workers there will 
not be many new jobs available. Mod- 
ern improvements have continued to 
make possible. an increased output per 
worker in agriculture, resulting in a 5O 
per cent increase in output per worker 
over the past SO years, Case said 

Other conclusions drawn by Case in- 
cluded: (1) After having been under 
stringently controlled economy, the sia 
den removal of all restraints in the post- 
war period would likely be disastrous; 
(2) much can be attained toward sound 
economic life through reduciny losses re- 
sulting from ill health and increasing 
efficiency through proper nutrition, and 
(3) local postwar programs of any one 
community added to those of other com 
munities adds up to a national program, 
and farmers as individuals and members 
of communities have a responsibility in 
helping to develop sound local postwar 
orograms. 


Reflecting prospects for somewhat 
larger supplies of fertilizer in the year 
beginning July 1, 1944, particularly 
phosphates and potash, the WFA_ has 
eliminated crop classifications and made 
several other changes in its fertilizer 
order. 

In the year beginning July 1, all gen- 
eral crops may be fertilized with as many 
pounds of fertilizer pef acre as recom- 
mended by the state experiment stations. 
There will be no A and B crop classes 
as there have been this year. 
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AD says I'm little, but that I'm a mighty big help 
these days when help is scarce on the farm, and he pays 
me well for helping with the chores. 

So every Saturday I take my money and see how much I sull 
have to earn before I can get a War Bond. 

Mr. Clifford—he’s our mailman—says he is saving a War 
Bond for me to have as my own, just as soon as I get enough 
saved. 

Mr. Clifford sells War Bonds to Dad, too. And one day 
when Dad was buying a Bond from him, Dad said: “Cliff, it's 
just like I was buying a chunk of Victory!” 

So that’s why we children started calling Mr. Clifford the 
“Victory Man.” 


WHY FARMERS EVERYWHERE ARE 
BUYING WAR BONDS — REGULARLY! 


War Bonds play many roles in this war—from teaching young 
America how to save to buying the materials of VICTORY. And 
when the war is won, many a farm the country over will have 
the backing of hundreds and thousands of dollars for replace- 
ment of machinery and equipment and the construction and 
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modernization of new buildings That's the way War Bonds 
are helping win the peace! 


YOU NEVER GET LESS THAN YOU LEND 2.4 \. 


can get 1/3 more than you invest. When held 10 years, Series I 
War Bonds yield 2.9% interest, compounded semi-annually. You 
wet back $4 for every $3. 

If an emergency comes along your War Bonds are like 
money in the bank. Uncle Sam will redeem them in cash—at full 
purchase price—any time after you've held them 60 days 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED! 


FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS (Series E) 


You LEND ] 
Uncle Sam: \ 
Upon Maturity | 
you get back: | 


$18.75, 37.50, 75.00, 375.00, 750.00 


$25.00, 50.00, 100.00, 500.00, 1000.00 


You can buy War Bonds from your bank, Postmaster, 
Production Credit Association, or Rural Mail Carrier 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


608 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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our soils were depleted to meet 
the food needs of World War I. 
Today the cycle is being repeated on 
a vaster scale than in 1914-18. Bet- 
ter yields through the use of improved 
seed and favorable weather for seven 
crop years have tended to hide the real 
danger of soil mineral depletion. , 
In view of this trend which threat- 


Mee: people know the story of how 


AFBF COMMITTEE MAKES STUDY OF NATIONAL FERTILIZER 


NEEDS AND RESOURCES -—— SOME PARTIAL FINDINGS 


gen fertilizer is now adequate to meet 
the immediate and prospective demands 
of agriculture. 


In a period of 40 years without min- 
eral treatments the yield in corn and 
oats in rotation declined about 40 per 


Potash 
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€ns our national security, the American 2. That, however, plant facilities to cent. During the first 16 years they = 
Farm Bureau Federation executive com- produce both potash and phosphate declined about 20 per cent. These 
mittee in January authorized a staff must be expand substantially. plots are located on some of the best 
committee to make a study of our 3. That the need for initiating steps land in Illinois. 50 
national fertilizer needs and resources. 9 achieve such expansion is urgently The committee points out that farm- 
The staff committee has prepared a te- related to our security as a nation. ers need not be deceived by the fact 
port of its intensive study, and while The committee's report emphasizes that production yields calculated on a 
the complete recommendations cannot that the depletion of soil fertility is state average basis have continued to 
be fully publicized at this date, there jo¢ just a wartime problem. Wartime be high, a fact attributable to spectac- 
are some findings which deserve 4Gemands for increased production ular developments in plant genetics, This chart 
thoughtful consideration. highlights the problem and centers in methods of tillage, and to the ex- terms of 
In making the report the AFBF staff ore attention on it. War speeds up pansion and shifting of acreages in nois soils 
committee has kept in mind these three the fearful process of exploitation. cultivation. 
essential points: Aer Some impression of the extent of |. The extent to which we arenowex- $f -.-------. 
1. Soil fertility is our nation’s most the draft upon the soil’s fertility, re- porting fertility throws considerable 
fundamental capital resource, the main- sulting from a continuous cropping sys- light upon the scale of our current de- sab dias 
tenance of which is essential to our tem, may be gained from the results pletion problem. ing about 
national security. oe of the classic Morrow plots at the Uni- Since war broke out we have already and 593. 
ists . 
the supply of these diminishes, it be- we have 
counts: secepemngly difficall to pions ee re ae 
balanced rations and diets combining P rae ate 
adequate amounts of proteins, min- on Me our t 
erals, and vitamins — a situation — Phosphate Removed From Soil By Specific Crops and Returned * _ 
ing to dependence upon the produc- oye Tg or rea 
tion of cultivated catbocdseaak crops By Fertilizer In Ilinois, 1938-43. committee 
(corn, oats, etc.). The effect of this ures indid 
transition is to hasten the depletion 1000 phorus gq 
of the fertility resources. ts Removed by Returned by which wo 
3. Sound public policy, therefore, Soybeans Fertilizer utilized as 
should be such as will insure to farm- Hay > and Rock These ff 
ers the adequate amount and the kind °° Phosphate mittee as 
of mineral fertilizer to meet their Small Grains —> ’s vere 
needs. a ertility 
If such a policy is made effective, Corn likewise g 
(1) farmers can become independent 1° dimensio 
of the need for expanding their acreage cerns us. 
of cultivated crops; (2) our land, Based o 
labor, and equipment can be applied periences 
with increasing efficiency in terms of 10 demonstra 
a rising standard of living for agricul- -College 
ture, and the production of a balanced recent req 
and nutritious national diet. sion in 
Such a policy — whatever else is would be 
required — is basic to the social, eco- for all fal 
nomic, and political welfare of farm tigated re 
people everywhere. follow thq 
In studying fertilizer needs, the com- demonstra 
mittee came to three definite conclu- terms, th¢ 
sions: This chart shows phosphorus expressed  tilizer including raw rock phosphate. million to 
1. That, assuming wise utilization of ‘% terms of phosphoric acid removed Phosphoric acid available from rock phos- to 17,500, 
: ? from Illinois soils from 1938 to 1943 by phate is based upon 50 per cent becom- phosphate 


war constructed ammonia plants, exist- 


; . ’ specific crops and addition of phosphoric ing available within 10 years after appli- 
ing capacity to produce chemical nitro- i ‘ 


acid to the soil by use of commercial fer- cation. than a mi 


put on o 
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Potash Removed From Soil By Specific Crops and Amount 
Returned By Fertilizer In Illinois, 1938-43. 
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This chart shows potassium expressed in 
terms of potash removed from  Illi- 
nois soils from 1938 to 1943 by specific 


our annual food production, represent- 
ing about 434,000 tons of phosphate 
and 593,000 tons of potash. For some 
time, beginning before Pearl Harbor, 
we have been shipping substantial 
quantities of phosphate in concentrated 
phosphates. More recently 10 per cent 
of our total potash production has 
been earmarked for export. 


For reasons of military secrecy the 
committee did not have access to fig- 
ures indicating the amount of phos- 
phorus diverted to munition uses 
which would otherwise be domestically 
utilized as plant food. 


These figures were cited by the com- 
mittee as indications of the variety 
of ways in which war has taxed the 
fertility resources of the soil; they 
likewise give some indication as to the 
dimensions of the job which now con- 
cerns us. 

Based on an interpretation of the ex- 
periences resulting from 40,000 test 
demonstration farms, the Land Grant 
‘College Association concluded in a 
recent report that a three-fold expan- 
sion in phosphate plant capacity 
would be necessary to make it possible 
for all farmers in the humid and _ ir- 
rigated regions of the United States to 
follow the example established on test 
demonstration farms. In quantitative 
terms, the amount so required is 314 
million tons of P205. This P205 is equal 
to 17,500,000 tons of 20 per cent super 
phosphate. Last year a little better 
than a million tons of phosphate were 
put on our soils in the United States. 
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Returned by 


Fertilizer 


1942 


crops and the amount returned to the soil 
by the commercial fertilizers. 


Recognized authorities in the field 
estimate that the country needs an 
annual minimum of 114 million tons 
of potash. Last year farmers put on 
630,000 tons. 

It is noted that whereas phosphorus 
deficiencies are almost universal, potash 
deficiency now seems to be most acute 
in the production of intensive crops 
and more generally throughout the 
north central states. 


AFBF — Co-ops Set Up 
Research Association 


R. George Scarseth, chief in agrono- 

my, Purdue University, has been en- 
gaged as director of research of the 
newly formed American Farm Re- 
search Association, according to an an- 
nouncement from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Farm Bureau members who attended 
the IAA convention last year will 
remember Dr. Scarseth as one of the 
outstanding speakers at the soil im- 
provement conference. 

The new association, with head- 
quarters in the AFBF offices at Chica- 
go, is jointly sponsored, financed and 
managed by the AFBF and 10 charter 
members of statewide cooperative farrn 
supply purchasing organizations. IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company is one of 
these charter members and C. H. Beck- 
er, manager, is on the board of the 
association, as well as Earl C. Smith, 
IAA president, and AFBF vice-presi- 
dent. It is contemplated that addition- 


al state associations will seek member- 
ship in the American Farm Research 
Association. 

According to John W. Sims, operat- 
ing manager of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association, and president 
of the new organization, this research 
program “springs from a growing 
awareness on the part of many Farm 
Bureau cooperative associations for the 
need of a better understanding and 
application of existing data.” 

Sims made it clear, however, that 
this program will not engage in actual 
physical research, but will serve as a 
coordinating agency to gather and cata- 
log existing research data from the 
land grant colleges, and with this, serve 
and advise member associations on 
their practical problems. 

The research program will use and 
support the work of the land grant 
colleges and may point the need for 


~ new and amplifying research studies 


in the field of livestock feeds and feed- 
ing, plant foods, and farm fuels and 
lubricants. It is the plan of the asso- 
ciation to begin on these fields first, 
and probably research in other lines 
will follow. 

The association’s policies will be un- 
der the general direction of its board, 
consisting of one director from each 
participating association and three re- 
presentatives of the AFBF. 

To get their program started, the 
board of directors have already ap- 
pointed three active committees to as- 
sist Dr. Scarseth, A committee on farm 
fuels and lubricants under the chair- 
manship of C. H. Becker, IFS mana- 
ger; a committee on livestock feeds 
and feeding under the chairmanship of 
B. A. Rainey, Michigan Farm Bureau 
Services, and a committee on plant 


(Continued on page 25) 


Dr. George Scarseth, chief in agronomy. 

Purdue University, who has been engaged 

as director .of research of the newl 

formed American Farm Research Associa- 

tion, chats with John R. Spencer, IAA di- 

rector of soil improvement, at the Midwest 
conference. 
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BETTER THAN Ag 


For the wear against flies and insects, the 
Rocket Gun is not recommended. Instead” 
of this clumsy, noisy weapon, we suggest 
that you use a much more quiet and 


efficient product called Blue Seal Fly Spray. 


BLUE SEAL FLY SPRAY 


Here's the way Blue Seal Fly Spray is effective: 

IT KILLS. Blue Seal contains two effective ingre- 
dients that kill flies by contact. Many different 
types of materials and formulae were tested in 
Wlinois dairy barns by cooperating farmers in our 
search to determine the most effective killing 
agencies and formulae. We have them now in 
Blue Seal Fly Spray. 


+ AAMAS AMS 


FLY SPRAY 


RULS ano 1D REPELS 


OAM OU A AWA St 


IT REPELS. These barn tests prove also that Blue 
Seal Fly Spray has powerful knock-down and 
repellent property. By spraying the cows at night 
and in the morning a half hour before milking 
time, its effectiveness will last through the day. 


IT’S SAFE. Blue Seal kills flies, but it is harmless 
to animals and humans. Its highly refined petro- 
leum oil base assures easy spraying, prevents dirt 
collection, will not mat the hair nor irritate the skin. 


For Household Use— 
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For a household use, use Blue Seal Fly Killer. Fly Killer is especially prepared 
to effectively kill and control flies in the home and milk house. You can use it 
without fear of tainting food or milk. It will not stain wall paper, clothing, 
curtains, or drapes. It is harmless to humans, kills flies, ants, roaches, bed 


bugs, mosquitoes, and any other insect pests. 


See your Blue Seal Serviceman. « Reserve your season's supply today. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


USDA Estimates Drop of 
24%, in Spring Pig Crop 


According to USDA reports, the 
spring pig crop of 1944 is estimated at 
55,925,000 head, which is 24 per cent 
smaller than that of 1943. A fall pig 
crop of about 32 million head, a de. 
crease of 33 per cent from 1943, is in- 
dicated by farmers’ reports on intentions 
for fall farrowings, the USDA says. 

A total pig crop, spring and fall com- 
bined, of about 87,925,000 head would 
be 28 per cent below 1943, and 16 per 
cent below 1942, but larger than any 
other year on record. 

The number of hogs over 6 months 
old on June 1, 1944, was about 5 per 
cent smaller than a year earlier but much 
larger than in any other year, USDA re- 
ports. 

Illinois shows a reduction in the 
number of sows farrowed in the spring 
of 1944 as compared with 1943 of 18 
per cent. For all the North Central of 
the country (corn belt) the spring pig 
crop reduction was estimated at 25 per 
cent. The states of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska 
show reductions in farrowing of 29 to 
36 per cent. 

The USDA report also stated that the 
reduction in the total yearly pig crop 
means that there would be 33,771,000 
pigs fewer than were saved in 1943, 
and 16,634,000 below 1942, but 12,- 
600,000 above the 10-year average. 

The reduced hog production resulting 
from such a decrease in the pig crops 
may materially change the feed sityation 
in 1945 from what it is now in 1944 
and was in 1943. If feed crop produc- 
tion in 1944 should be about as large 
as in 1943, the number of grain-consum- 
ing animal units for 1945 would be in 
more normal relationship to feed grain 
production and to total feed supplies 
than in either 1943 or.1944, the USDA 
report pointed out. 


Illinois Ranks Second 
In Land Value Increase 


Illinois is in second place among 
states of the Middle West in land value 
increases during the last year, accord- 
ing to a report of the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank. This conclusion is based 
on reports from country banks. 

Percentage increases in the last year 
for Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Michi- 
gan were reported at 19, 17, 16, and 
15 respectively for the last year. 

In Illinois, “better” land values were 
quoted by reporting banks at $202 an 
acre average compared with $124 in 
normal times. 
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Plan County Livestock 
Tours for 22 Counties 


Twenty-two county livestock commit- 
tees are planning livestock and pasture 
tours, according to Sam Sorrells, field- 
man for the IAA livesock marketing de- 
partment. 

Here is the schedule of tours by coun- 
ties and dates: 

Aug. 3, Edwards; Aug. 4, Gallatin; 
Aug. 16, Monroe; Aug. 17, Hamilton; 
Aug. 18, Franklin; Aug. 22, St. Clair; 
Aug. 23, Clinton; Aug. 24, Washington; 
Aug. 28, Perry; Aug. 29, Fayette; Aug. 
30, Jackson; Aug. 31, Clay. 

Sept. 1, Wayne; Sept. 6, Wabash; 
Sept. 7, Effingham; Sept. 8, Marion; 
Sept. 11, Lawrence; Sept. 12, Johnson; 
Sept. 14, Williamson; Sept. 15, Saline; 
ar 19, Jefferson, and Sept. 20, Rich- 
land. 


Chicago Junior Market 
Show Set for Sept. 28 


A swine show for midwest farm boy 
and girl exhibitors will be held Thurs- 
day, Sept. 28, at the Chicago Stock 
Yards. It will be the fifth annual re- 


newal of this event known as the Chi- 
cago Junior Market Hog Show and Sale. 
Cash premiums of $332 will be offered 


WE 
NEED 


and special prizes will be awarded by a 
number of swine breeder associations. 

Competition will be divided into three 
divisions, with three weight classes in 
each. The divisions will be for indi- 
vidual barrows or gilts, pens of three 
hogs, and pens of five. 


Iroquois County Girl's 
Lamb is Show Champion 

It was a big day for two girls who 
had entries in the sixth Chicago Junior 
Market Lamb Show and Sale in June 
for they took three of the four top 
honors in this event. 

Miriam Meyer, Crescent City, Iro- 
quois county, exhibited the winner in 
the single lamb class which was the 
champion of the show. This lamb 
weighed 80:pounds and sold at auction 
at 42 cents per pound. ‘ 

The other girl to make an outstand- 
ing showing was 17-year-old Louise 
Bailey of Lowell, Lake county, Ind., 
who took two blue ribbons as exhibitor 
of the first prize pen of 5 and 10 lambs. 
She also took second prize with a pen 
of three. 

Both girls had their entries con- 
signed to the Chicago Producers.. Vin- 
cent Horst, Mt. Morris, Ogle county, 
secured the other first prize with a pen 
of three. 


e ELECT to do the job! 


Miriam Meyer, Iroquois county. had the 

champ of the Chicago Junior Market Lamb 

Show and Sale with this 80-pound South- 

down-Hampshire lamb. At the right is 

six-year-old Sheryl Clayton, a neighbor of 
* Miriam. 


Entries were the largest in the his- 
tory of this event, that came mostly 
from Illinois with others from Wis- 
consin and Indiana. There were 59 
boys and girls who competed with their 
332 entries — 201 of which were con- 
signed to the Chicago Producers, or ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. 


-.B SERUM 


FB.SERUM | 


F.B. SERUMS OUTSTANDING RECORD 
of twenty years service to organized 
farmers of Illinois merits your continued 


support. 


F.B. SERUM means AGGRESSIVE ACTION 
against that INSIDIOUS UNDER-COVER 
home front foe, HOG CHOLERA! 


Express your preference for F.B. 
SERUM at 


YOUR COUNTY FARM BUREAU 
@ 


REMEMBER: the smaller the shoat 
the 


cheaper the shot. 
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Rural Schools Too Often 
Experimental Laboratories 


By John K. Cox 


OR many years our rural schools have 
too often been the experimental lab- 
oratory for inexperienced teachers. 
The rural school almost invariably has 
been looked upon as a stepping stone to 
town schools or to matrimony. Teacher 
tenure there is very short, with a change 
of teachers in some instances every year. 
When the rural teacher makes a suc- 
cess, she is told that she deserves some- 
thing better and is likely succeeded by 
another inexperienced teacher. Such a 
situation does not lend itself to building 
an efficient and continuous rural school 


rogram. 

Also, there always have been only a 
limited number of teachers specialized 
by training for rural teaching who 
actually do teach in rural’ schools. It 
has been commonly thought that anyone 
who could teach at all could teach in a 
rural school. 

The isolation of the one room rural 
school tends to eliminate the competition 
with other similar schools and a lower 
average standard for all results. The 
nature and complexity of the work of 
instruction in the one room school re- 
pres special training in that particular 

eld of education. 

Also, and perhaps equally important, 
the rural teacher should be socially ad- 
justed to the life in a rural area before 
she attempts the task of assisting her 
pupils in adjusting themselves socially. 
It ts doubtful whether the average town 
or even village girl who has not been 
specifically trained in rural education 
has much conception of the economic 
and sociological aspects of her work. 

A press release of the Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Illinois, College of 
Agriculture, in June, 1944, states, ‘Re- 
ports from teachers’ colleges indicated 
that there were no teachers enrolled in 
Preparing for rural school teaching.” 
At a meeting of the Illinois Rural Educa- 
tion Committee at Springfield on June 3, 
1944, Dr. Hans Olsen, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College, said that over 
2,300 emergency certificates had been 
issued in Illinois to May 29. Also he 
said practically no students were prepar- 
ing for teaching in rural schools and only 
about 100 in the State of Illinois were 
graduated this year for elementary school 
teaching. 

Anyone who is interested in teaching 
at the present time can get a’ position 
with more money and more enticing 
prospects in larger schools. Who are 
left to teach the one room school? Often 
they are older teachers who had taught 
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before but who had discontinued teach- 
ing when teachers were plentiful. Also 
some married women, former teachers, 
have gone back into teaching for the 
money,. for patriotic reasons, or to bide 
the time until their husbands return from 
the service. Many of these are good 
teachers. But the supply is limited, and 
will become more limited. Some of 
them are in advanced years. 

A careful survey by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association indicates that more than 
1200 rural one room districts did not 
operate their schools in 1943-44, one 
cause being the lack of teachers. The 
scarcity of teachers is more serious in 
One room districts than in other types of 
schools because of the peculiar difficulties 
of the one room districts as mentioned 
above. 

One answer, and perhaps the only 
practical answer to this teacher shortage 
in rural schools is the reorganization 
into larger districts. In that way fewer 
teachers will be needed, and there can 
be more selection in securing the better 
teachers. Also, some of the savings 
achieved by eliminating the need of a 
few teachers can be applied to the salary 
schedules of those employed. The 
higher salary schedule will enable the 
rural school to bid on a fairer basis 
against town schools for the outstanding 
teacher talent. The larger attendance 
units will bring more competition be- 
tween pupils and better opportunities 
for social adjustment and learning to 
work with others of one’s own age and 
abilities. To date there are 38 counties 
reported who have set up their school 
committees for the study of their rural 
school problems, and 14 more have made 
plans to establish such committees. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association offers 
the services of this office in assisting by 
printed material or personal contacts in 
the solving of our rural school problems. 


... AS FARMERS 


FORWARD GO” 


By O. D. Brissenden 


AST month C. H. Mills, organiza- 
tion director for the Cook County 
Farm Bureau had 2999 members and 
when he drove into the farm of Lester 
V. Richards and asked him to join the 
Farm Bureau. Richards said “yes” with- 


Lester V. Richards became the 3000th 
member in the Cook County Farm Bureau 
when he signed up last month. C. H. 
Mills, Cook COD, Jacob Ouwenga, presi- 
dent, and Richards appeared on radio sta- 
tion WLS in a broadcast recognizing the 
outstanding membership achievement. 


out any hesitation and became the 3000th 
member. 

Since this marked an unusual member- 
ship record, Mills, Richards, and Jacob 
Ouwenga, president ‘of the Cook County 
Farm Bureau, appeared on a broadcast 
over station WLS. On July 1, Mills re- 
ported that 30 more members had been 
added to the membership rolls. 

In the interview over WLS conducted 
by Arthur C. Page, Ouwenga, charter 
member, told the story of how Cook 
county’s membership had grown. He said 
that when the Cook County Farm Bureau 
was organized in 1920 there were about 
1600 members. In 1926, membership 
dropped to 185 members. It was pro- 
posed that the county be divided up and 
the membership allotted to adjoining 
counties. A small group of the remain- 
ing 185 members said “No, there is 2 


C. H. Mills, Cook COD, tells Earl J. Hays. 

La Salle COD, at the Midwest conference 

that Cook County Farm Bureau is over 
the 3000-mark in membership. 
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place and a need for a Farm Bureau in 
Cook County.” 


The members rolled up their sleeves 
and started buliding membership. To- 
day with 3000 members, Cook County 
Farm Bureau has the largest membership 
of any county in Illinois and has two 
offices — one at Arlington Heights and 
the other at Blue Island. Both build- 
ings are paid for and a reserve has been 
put aside for a rainy day. 


Ouwenga pointed out that Cook coun- 
ty has approximately 4200 farms. There 
are some 2200 general and dairy farms 
and near the metropolitan area about 
2000 vegetable growers. 


Richards, when asked why he joined 
the Farm Bureau said, “I know from ex- 
perience we're living in an organized 
world and a man by himself can’t get 
vety far. Before I turned farmer I be- 
longed to organizations. The Farm Bu- 
reau is a strong farm organization and I 
want to belong. Farmers can do many 
things as an organization they can’t pos- 
sibly hope to accomplish by themselves.” 


Glen Snider, Gibson City, signs a mem- 

bership contract and becomes the 1000th 

Ford County Farm Bureau member. The 

solicitor is Grotis McGuire, member of 

the Ford County Farm Bureau board and 
Service Company board. 


IHinois and Iowa pledged the attainment 
of their respective quotas in the ‘‘Million 
Member Goal” in 1944 at the Midwest Farm 
Bureau Conference held in Milwaukee in mid- 
June. Other midwest states indicated that 
they would make their goals in 1945. Il- 
linois reported that it expected to exceed its 
goal of 100,453 by a slight margin in 1944. 
Iowa indicated that it expected to have 75,- 
000 members by the end of 1944 as compared 
with its goal of 74,243. 


The Midwest Conference was well attended. 
Registration from Illinois was reported at 139. 
Wisconsin had a registration of 162, and Mich- 
igan, 158. Total registration was reported at 
673. 


R. B. Corbett, secretary of the AFBF, in 
summarizing the conference said that the one 
major thought is the tremendous responsibil- 
ity resting on the Farm Bureau in postwar 
readjustment. 
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Ray H. Schilling, vocational agricultural 
teacher at Elkhart, Ind., is the new county 
organization director in Logan county re- 
placing Lee Roy Hayes, who entered the 
armed services May 20. 


Marion County Farm Bureau has em- 
ployed John C. Bigelow as county organiza- 
tion director. He took over his duties as of 
June 23. 


H. H. Glick, organization director in 
Wayne county for 10 years, has tendered his 
resignation to be effective Aug. 8. 


Aug. 15 Deadline for Co-op 
Tax Information Returns 


Agricultural organizations, exempt 
from filing income tax returns under the 
provisions of Section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code and whose fiscal year 
ended Dec. 31, 1943, or Jan. 31, Feb. 
29, and March 31 of 1944, must file in- 
formation return Form 990 (revised 


May, 1944,) on or before Aug. 15, 
1944, according to C. C. Chapelle, tax 
consultant for the Illinois Agricultural 
Auditing Association. All other coop- 
eratives must file by the 15th day of the 
fifth month following the close of their 
fiscal periods. 

The returns must be filed with the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
district in which the organization is 
located. 

Chapelle pointed out that the filing of 
the returns calls for great care in the 
preparation, and if it is desired, members 
of the Association will be given assist- 
ance in the work. i 


L. W. Braham, who recently resigned as 
farm adviser in Will county, will become 
general manager of Will County Co-oper- 
atives and also will serve as county organiza- 
tion director. He succeeds Frank Loucks, 
who has served well in the capacity of COD 
since Fay Sims left to enter the armed serv- 
ices two years ago. 


IAA LIVESTOCK MARKETING COMMITTEE 


HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


F IRST meeting of the newly organized 

statewide livestock marketing commit- 
tee of the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation was held July 7 in the Chicago 
IAA offices. 

The committee discussed problems of 
livestock marketing and formulated plans 
for further study of the whole picture. 
President Earl C. Smith, and George E. 
Metzger, IAA field secretary, attended 
the meeting. It was tentatively decided 
to hold the next meeting some time in 
August. 

This special committee was formed at 
the recommendation of the IAA market- 
ing committee made at the May 19 
meeting of the IAA board of directors. 
Its purpose is to study the livestock 
marketing program in Illinois and de- 
termine ways and means of securing 
and maintaining a much greater bargain- 
ing power for farmers in the sale of 
their livestock. 


The committee is made up of two per- 
sons from each of the Congressional dis- 
tricts selected by Farm Bureau leaders 
of the respective areas, together with one 
member representing each of the co- 
operative livestock marketing agencies 
serving the state and members of the 
IAA marketing committee. 

Operation of the IAA livestock mar- 
keting committee will be similar to that 
of the IAA school committee in that it 
will make a study and report its rec- 
ommendations to the IAA board of di- 
rectors. 

Members of the committee from the 
Congressional districts are: 11th — Earl 
Hughes, Woodstock, and Russell Webb, 


Plainfield; 12th — Carl Johnson, De- 
Kalb, and E. C. Phelps, Rockton. 

Thirteenth — Ed Stukenberg, Freeport, 
and Ed Stengel, Mt. Morris; 14th — S. 
S. Stetson, Milan, and Irving Graham, 
Carthage; 15th — Ed Gumm, Galesburg, 
and A. K. Hohenboken, Osco. 

Sixteenth — Charles Haller, Edwards, 
and R. V. McKee, Varna; 17th — Char- 
les Smith, Eureka, and Bryon Kline, Le- 
Roy; 18th — Alfonse Bourgeois, Rt. 2, 
Kankakee, and C. E. Johnson, Martin- 
ton. 

Nineteenth — Milton Warren, Mans- 
field, and D. H. Cuppy, Kemp; 20th — 
James Coultas, Winchester, and Charles 
Smith, Eldred; 21st — T. H. Lloyd, 
Girard, and Lawrence Todt, Harvel. 

Twenty-second — August Sachtleben, 
Holeton, and T. J. Williford, Greenville; 
23rd — William Pigg, Boulder, and Clay 
Trimble, Montrose; 24th — Franklin 
Bramlet, Eldorado, and L. F. Brissenden, 
Flora; 25th — J. P. Redman, Cairo, and 
Prosper Jacko, DeSoto. 

Representatives of the livestock mar- 
keting agencies: J. Frank Felter, Eureka, 
Peoria Producers; H. H. Parke, Genoa, 
Chicagc Producers; Roy Burrus, Arenz- 
ville, St. Louis Producers; O. B. Goble, 
Charleston, Indianapolis Producers; Dan 

J. Maloney, Ridgway, Evansville Pro- 
ducers; Harvey Herndon, Adair, Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association; John 
P. Stout, Chatham, Springfield Producers. 

IAA marketing committee members: 
A. O. Eckert, Belleville; Harvey Adair, 
Chicago Heights; Charles Lauritzen, 
Reddick; Ronald A. Holt, Galva; Talm- 
age Defrees, Smithboro, and H. N. 
Myers, Clinton. 
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by Wilfred Shaw 


The Chicago, St. Louis and Quad Cities 
milk markets are operating under Federal 
Milk Market orders. The following compar- 
isons of receipts and Class I sales have been 
computed from the respective market ad- 
-ministrators’ reports which are authentic 
for these markets. 

Milk receipts for each marketing area in 
May showed the following changes in May 
1944 compared with April 1944: Chicago 
— plus 6.8%; St. Louis — plus 12.8%; 
Quad Cities — plus 15%. 

Milk receipts in May 1944 compared with 
May 1943 were as follows: Chicago — 
plus 4.5%; St. Louis — plus 9.6%; Quad 
Cities — plus 9.9%. 

Class I milk sales in May 1944 compared 
with April 1944 were as follows: Chicago 
— plus 1.8%; St. Louis — plus 5.3%; Quad 
Cities — plus 3.5%. 

Class I milk sales in May 1944 compared 
with May 1943 were as follows: Chicago 
— plus 6.5%; St. Louis — plus 4.3%; Quad 
Cities — plus 9.6%. 


Several inquiries received indicate that 
there is a lack of familiarity with the OPA 
regulations regarding permissive prices for 
milk to producers supplying bottle milk 
distributors in Illinois. 

OPA authorizes producers supplying bot- 
tle milk distributors to obtain for their 
milk a price up to $2.75 per cwt. for 4% 
milk without any permit or consent from 
OPA. . 

However, if the milk prices to producers 
supplying bottle milk distributors are at 
the $2.75 per cwt. 4% basis or above, the 
milk price to producers cannot be increased 
to a higher price without specific author- 
ity from OPA to do so. 

Reports indicate that there are a number 
of markets in Illinois where milk producers 
are still receiving less than the OPA per- 
missive price of $2.75 per cwt. 4% basis 
for their milk. 


A tentatively approved Federal Milk Mar- 
keting Order for the suburban Chicago 
marketing area was submitted by the War 
Food Administration in early July to the 
producers affected for a referendum vote. 

The Illinois territory included in the order 
includes Dundee, Elgin, St. Charles, Geneva, 
Batavia and Aurora townships in Kane, 
Cook, DuPage and Will Counties and also 
the city of Barrington in Lake County, ex- 
cepting any portion of these areas already 
covered by the Chicago Milk Marketing 
Order No. 41. . 

The proposed order provided for an in- 
dividual handler pool; a similar classifica- 
tion of sales to the Chicago order with a 
few differences; a pricing arrangement sim- 
ilar to the Chicago order except that two 
grades of milk are provided for and no 
seasonal price adjustment is included as is 
the case in the Chicago order. 

The outcome of the producers’ referen- 
dum vote upon this order was not avail- 
able at this meeting. 
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The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are May prices for 
3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (except 
Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective milk ordinances. 


Bloomington ......................--.----- $2.37 
Canton .......... 2.75 
Champaign 2.75 
Chicago ..... 2.97 
Danville 2.45 
Decatur .. 2.70 
DeKalb .. 2.74 
Freeport ... 2.70 
Galesburg . 2.65 


Harrisburg -.. eve 
Jacksonville —............... ... 2.40 


Kewanee ....................--- .-- 2.55 
LaSalle 2.67 
Moline 2.93 
Peoria D .. 2.89 
Peoria M ........... 2.89 
Pontiac ............... 2.406 
Quincy .. 2.36 
Rockford ....... 2.99 


Springfield D .. 
Springfield M =a 
Sty TUS 52s ss 3.18 
SRCOREE a oon osc ncansev eee cates 2.40 


The following are the gross blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following named cities throughout the 
United States, and are quoted on a 3.5% 
butterfat basis delivered f.o.b. dealers’ plat- 
forms (with exceptions. noted) as reported 
by the respective milk cooperatives. These 
prices are for April unless otherwise noted: 


Baltimore $3.85 
| is hang penne reece RrESE ere 3.49 
Chicago (70 mile zone — May) 2.97 
Cleveland ..............----..-------+------ 3.33 
Denver sac 
Detroit 

Evansville ..........-....--2:-----e+--s0000 
Indianapolis ........... 


Kansas City (May) 
Milwaukee (May) . 
New York (201-210 mi. zone) 3.67 


Pittsburgh ...... Wiese 3.43 
Seattle (May) ... ... 2.97 
St. Louis (May). .........- 3.18 
St. Paul, Minn. (May) . 2.99 


Washington, D.C. (May) ..... 4.00 


By Frank Gougler 


Requests continue to come from Farm Bu- 
reau leaders for assistance in organizing co- 
operative locker plants. Since materials 
have been made availble by WPB more than 
25 new plants are in various stages of con- 
struction and many older plants have been 
enlarged. 

The demands from both cooperatives and 
private interest have been so extensive that 
the allocated materials for the year are run- 
ning short. This year these allocations have 
been made on a quarterly basis. In order 
to be able to take care of current require- 
ments WPB has’ moved the “bank of ma- 
terials” intended for the fourth quarter up 
to the third quarter to be available July 1st. 


It is reported that this allotment is not very 
large and because so many applications are 
on file it will soon be exhausted. No more 
materials will likely be made available un- 
til Jan. 1, 1945 it is reported. 

A number of our cooperatives have ap- 
plications on file and it is hoped they will 
be approved before materials are all gone. 


For the past several years the Bank foe 
Cooperatives of St. Louis has summarized 
the annual audits of our cooperative locker 
plants for comparative information. This 
service has been greatly appreciated by 
locker officials, This year because of 
limited help bank officials were unable to 
give this service. However, with the as- 
sistance of Fred Ringham, Secretary of the 
Bank, we are securing the services of S. T. 
Warrington and Paul Wilkins, both of 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, 
D.C., to make the summaries. 


By Frank Gougler 


The peak of butter production in Illinois 
this year was reached about the last week 
of June. For the U. S. as a whole 10% 
less butter was produced during the week 
ending June 15 than the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Total butter production for the ten mem- 
ber creameries during the past eight months, 
October, 1943, thru May, 1944, was 2.51% 
over the same months a year ago. 

Powder production at the four creameries 
is far in excess of a year ago. During the 
past eight months the four creameries mak- 
ing powder have produced the following 
amounts: 


Galesburg 127,705 Ibs. 
Olney ........ 203,642 
Mt. Sterling —.......... 400,838 
Carlinville ............. 744,068 


1,476,253 Ibs. 
The federal government still demands a 
large set aside of this highly concentrated 
food product. During June 35% had to be 
set aside and 50% is required during July. 
Set-aside butter requirement for May was 
45%, June 50%, and July 45%. Butter for 
set-aside purposes must score 90 or better. 


If present trends continue to the end of 
the fiscal year of the Producers Creamery of 
Mt. Sterling, September 30, 1944 — this 
year’s business will far exceed last year. 
Butter production is 5% ahead of last year. 
May powder production was _ 110,957 
pounds and for 8 months was 400,838 Ibs. 

The four plants making powder have 
made more powder in 8 months this year 
than was produced in 12 months last year. 


Excavation will soon start for the first of 
two mew creameries to serve the Peoria 
district. One is to be established at Henry. 
Ample new capital has been provided 
through the sale of stock to finance the 
project. 
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MAKE YOUR CORN 


OG BALANCER SUPPLY IMPROVED 


You can make your corn stretch further by balancing it with Blue Seal 
Hog Balancer. The protein situation has improved to the point 
whereby your Blue Seal distributor has a larger allotment available. 
Sows and growing pigs should have it. See your Blue Seal Sales- 
man today for your supply. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY ® CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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By John R. Spencer 

The 175,581 tons of rock phosphate used 
on Illinois soils last year should get news- 
paper headlines all over the state for it is a 
new high record amount. It indicates that 
farmers are taking definite action to restore 
this necessary fertility element phosphorus 
to their soils along with nitrogen and potash 
in the well established limestone and clover 
program. Some 117,735 tons were distrib- 
uted -commercially and 57,846 tons by the 
AAA program according to E. E. DeTurk, 
professor of soil fertility, U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. 


The state geological survey in a prelim- 
inary report announce that 3,113,248 tons 
of limestone were used in Illinois last year 
which indicates a reduction of 19.5% from 
the previous year. Quarries reporting pro- 
duction dropped an even 40 in number from 
143 in 1942 to 103 last year. 

Illinois Farmers face a serious clover and 
grass seed shortage according to J. C. 
Hackleman, of the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture agronomy department, who says, 
“Unless all potential seed production is 
saved in 1944, we face one of the most 
critical seed shortages in recent history.” 
Harvest time for seed is coming soon and 
farmers can help by harvesting red clover, 
alsike clover, sweet clover and mammoth 
clover seed. 


Rock phosphate shipments continue in 
large volume all over the state, with Farm 
Adviser H. D. Vani Matre of Iroquois coun- 
ty reporting more than 3,000 tons delivered 
to farms during the first four months of this 
year. 


“Soybeans are no more soil depleting in 
minerals than are corn, alfalfa or some 
other crops on an equivalent yield basis,” 
say Purdue agricultural authorities in re- 
viewing the results of eight years of test 
work. They recommend that extra amounts 
of phosphorus and potash as well as lime- 
stone and clover be used in the crop rotation 
where beans and other grain are sold as a 
cash crop. - 


fruits and 
vegetables 


By L. L. Colvis 


The 1944 Illinois peach crop might well 
be the largest since the bumper crop of 
1931 when more than 214 million bushels 
were harvested. Present estimates for this 
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year are approximately 1,500,000 bushels. 
This could be considerably increased how- 
ever if timely rains come in July. 

The quality in general is excellent, as -of 
July 10. Better care of orchards is partly 
responsible, but a favorable season has also 
been important. For some unexplained 
reason, damaging insects have been less 
prevalent this year. 

Indications at present are that the con- 
sumer will get good peaches this year and 
at a satisfactory price. Grower costs are 
of course extremely high, but with a large 
crop of good quality, they will not expect 
the exorbitant price of last year when most 
growers had no crop to sell. : 

Farmers in Illinois who will be buying 
peaches this year, will in many instances, 
buy direct from the grower. They can help 
the package situation by remembering to 
bring containers when making purchases. 
New baskets are very scarce and those avail- 
able will be needed for shipments to more 
distant markets. 


Those consumers who were disappointed 
with the price and quality of strawberries 
this season should not assume that this one 
crop represented a true picture of the fruit 
situation. Weather conditions were un- 
favorable for strawberries, and because of 
the large amount of hand labor, acreage 
was at an unprecedented low level. 

The high price and poor quality of 
berries did not occur because of high pro- 
fits to the grower. On the contrary, most 
growers lost money because the production 
was so extremely low. 


The modern cold storage plant planned 
by the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange will 
not be built this year. WPB did not ap- 
prove the application for construction, 
though it admitted the need for the storage 
space. WPB reported that the building was 
in excess of absolute minimum require- 
ments. The Exchange plans to reconsider 
the project as soon as wartime conditions 
permit. 


Home Bureau Conference 
At Jacksonville July 18 


OME BUREAU leaders representing 
H 25,000 women in 75 Illinois counties 

will meet July 18-21 at MacMurray 
college, Jacksonville, for their eighth 
annual conference on citizenship and 
Home Bureau organization. 

The conference is planned to empha- 
size the Home Bureau woman's respon- 
sibility as a citizen and to help improve 
her county organization. It is sponsored 
by the Illinois Home Bureau federation 
and extension service in agriculture and 
home economics, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

Presidents and vice presidents of 
county Home Bureau organizations are 
delegates to the conference, and other 
Home Bureau women may attend. Each 
day’s session will open with a chapel 
period conducted’ by Clarence P. Mc- 
Clelland, president of MacMurray col- 
lege, and will continue with discussions 
by speakers widely known in their fields 
and with recreational programs. 

The program is being arranged by 


Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Mrs. 
Elsie Mies of Champaign county, and 
Mrs. John Clifton of Iroquois cotnty. 
Recreation is in charge of Mrs. Fred Sass, 
Livingston county, and Mrs. R. E. Milli- 


gan, Champaign county. 


Former IAA Employee ‘ 
“Missing In Action” 

“Well; I’m finally at my. operation 
squadron,” wrote former IAA and Coun- 
try Life employe Lt. Harry Just, “‘and so 
far I have 36 missions to my credit. I’m 
flying with a great bunch of fellows and 


boy they really treat me grand. I have 
my own plane now, and have named it 


‘By Babes.’ Babes is my wife’s nick-. 


name. ; 

“My pal in civilian life, who enlisted 
with me, is stationed close by here so we 
get together once in a while. I intend 
to spend my next 48 hour pass with him. 
I ought to have a ring-side seat at the 
coming invasion.” 

At that time Harry had already received 
the D.F.C. and two Oak Leaf Clusters. 
And he kept up his outstanding work. 

On the day following the invasion, 
Chicago papers carried items praising 
his work during the invasion. ‘A Chicago 
Mustang pilot,” said the article in the 
Herald American, ‘‘was revealed by an 
‘Associated Press dispatch as one of a 
group of U.S. Eighth Air Force fliers 
who lashed at Nazi gasoline trucks rush- 
ing to bring supplies to the invasion bat- 
tle area. He is Lt. Harry Just, Jr. of 
1926 S. Sangamon Street. The report 
said he dived with his flight and strafed 
a truck filled with German soldiers, as 
his companions set the gas trucks a- 
flame.” 

The following week the papers carried 
a short statement that Harry was missing 
in action, as of June 7. 


Killed In Action 


Tech. Sgt. John R. Paarlberg, a me- 
chanic with the Army .Air Forces and a 
crew chief of a B-25 bomber, was killed 
in action May 13 over the island of 
Corsica, while serving as a co-pilot, ac- 
cording to word received from the War 
Department by his father, Teunis P. 
Paarlberg, Cook County Farm Bureau 
member. 

“Bob”, as the youth was known to his 
friends, was active in 4-H club and 
Rural Youth activities in Cook county. 
After having been graduated from high 
school he had been farming with his 
father prior to joining the Air Force in 
1942. He had only been stationed at 
Corsica for a period of two or three 
weeks. Prior to that he had been in the 
North African, Sicilian and Italian cam- 


paigns. 
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Farm Research 
(Continued from page 17) 


foods under the chairmanship of M. J. 
Briggs, Indiana Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tion Association. 

Dr. Scarseth is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, took graduate 
work at Yale University, and received 
his doctor’s degree from Ohio State 
University in 1935. He went to Purdue 
University in 1938 as a soil scientist 
and chemist from the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, where he had been 
serving in a similar capacity for 10 
years. On July 1 of last year he was 
made head of the agronomy depart- 
ment at Purdue. 

He served several years as consultant 
for the Standard Fruit and Steamship 
Company, going to Central American 
countries on various research investi- 
gations and has been a collaborator 
with the U. S. Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations and U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

He is the author of many scientific 
papers on soil science sad while at 
Purdue directed research work on the 
 girggoien fertilization of crops which 

as attracted national attention. 


Grassland Farming 
(Continued from poge 7) 


Aug. 15. Richland 
Aug. 30 White 


Sept. 9 Jasper 

Sept. 13 wards 
Sept. 21 Wayne 
Sept. 22 Pope-Hardin 
Sept. 27 Randolph 
Oct. 7 Marion 


When rationing days are over and gas 
and tires become available, here’s one 
spot you will surely want to take the 
family. Recreational areas have been de- 
veloped including a picnic grounds and 
bath house facilities on Lake Glendale. 
A publication describing the work of 
Dixon Springs is now in press at the 
University of Illinois and will soon be 
available for distribution. 


; wrod YOUTH 


By Ellsworth D, Lyon 


Illinois Rural Youth have exceeded 
the goal ‘for the first six months in the 
1944 War Bond campaign — the pur- 
chase of more than $110,000 in bonds 


as of June 30, which equals the cost of . 


an ambulance plane. The exact figure 
on bond purchases, according to the June 
30 report, was $111,903.45. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1944 


Marjorie Gasaway was voted queen of 
the Macon County Rural Youth at their 
dinner .and-dance in mid-June featuring 
Decatur as soybean capital of the world. 


Left to right: Howard Conner, president: 

Rural Youth bond goal for 1944 is 
$300,000 and there is every indication 
that members are going to make this 
goal. 


Illinois Rural Youth was represented by 
15 members at the Rural Youth section of 
the Midwest Farm Bureau Conference at 
Milwaukee: Franklin Allen and Mary Luft, 
Tazewell; Virginia Brown, Fulton; Mar- 
garet Sharp, Woodford; Marian McCor- 
mick, Catherine Rinker, and Bob Corcoran, 
LaSalle; Harold Toepke, McLean; Eunice 
Gale, Winnebago; Melvin Peterson and 
Henry Henricksen, Kane; Mary Agnes 
Faivre and Mary Alice Hart, DeKalb; 
Lawerence Woessner and Charles Burk- 
holder, Carroll. 

Three delegates from Illinois were mem- 
bers of the panel discussing the question 
“What Are We Going to Do in the Com- 
munity for the Young Men and Women 


Who Come Back to Agriculture?” They 
were Eunice Gale, Winnebago county, 
Franklin Allen, Tazewell, and Assistant 


Farm Adviser Harold Neal of Peoria county. 

Rural Youth members showed that they 
had done much thinking on the questions 
discussed in the conference. 

Five counties, Ogle, Lee, Stephenson, Car- 
roll, and Whiteside, will hold a district 
sports festival Sunday, July 30, at Lowell 
Park, Dixon. Two committee meetings 
have been held, and plans are almost com- 
plete. There will be a picnic dinner, and 
the sports program will largely follow the 
plan used in Whiteside county. 

From Whiteside county the Twin City 


Ripples report enthusiastically of their 
activities through Secretary Mary Jane 
Reitzel. This group feels encourdged about 


attendance during these busy days. One 
item of interest is the “20 Club” a recrea- 
tional group which has been organized in 
Sterling by Rural Youth employed girls and 
the YWCA. 


Wayne County sets forth some definite 
and highly important questions on “Mar- 
riage in Wartime” in the June issue of the 
“Wayne Newsette’’. 


Rural Youth of Warren county states a 
definite reason for its existence in a recent 
issue of “Country Capers”. “While the 


John Henneberry, queen’s escort: Mar- 
guerite Monaghan, Mary Wall. Agnes 
Morton and Monica Mickey. attendants. 
and Max Kuster, toastmaster. 

(Decatur Herald-Review Photo) 


ranks of Rural Youth have been depleted 
by members going into the armed services 
the Club continues to keep the organization 
going to contribute to the fullest extent to 
the war effort, and also, to keep the organi- 
zation in good running condition so the 
boys in the armed services may have some- 
thing to help them get relocated and 
oriented when they come back.” Warren's 
picnic was held in Monmouth Park on the 
evening of June 7. 


The secretary’s report of the year's 
activities at the annual banquet of the 
Mason County Rural Youth June 12 at 
Mason City showed a_ successful year. 
Henry Imig is president and Vera Thomp- 
son, secretary. 


With 75 in attendance at the May meet- 
ing, the Rural Youth group of Woodford 
county enjoyed a real Hard Times Barn 
Dance. An educational feature for the 
evening was a physical fitness test. The 
June event was a hayride followed by a 
weiner roast. Eighty were in attendance 
including four service men. 


Brown County Rural Youth are learning 
about the life of people in China and some 
of the European countries — France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, England — from mem- 
bers who have made a study of these coun- 
tries and present interesting educational ma- 
terial at the Rural Youth meeting. 


Rural Youth Training 
Camp To Open Aug. 13 


Rural Youth State Camp has been re- 
named Rural Youth Training School and 
will be held Aug. 13 to 19 at East Bay, 
Lake Bloomington. Pre-registrations are 
due Aug. 1. The name of “Rural Youth 
Training Schéol” explains the educa- 
tional aim of the group better than the 
word “camp”. 

Those attending the sessions will have 
an opportunity to name the ambulance 
plane in recognition of the $111,000 in 
War Bonds purchased by Rural Youth 
members during the first six months of 
1944, 
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. Farm Planks 
N this issue of the RECORD is published the recommen- 
dations of the American Farm Bureau Federation which 
were presented to the Republican Party, and the Agricul- 
tural Plank adopted by the party at its National Convention 
on June 27. Commenting upon the acceptibility of the 
plank to organized farmers, president Earl C. Smith said 
that it was satisfactory. He said that “If literally inter- 
preted and sympathetically put into action it would be 
adequate to meet the farm situation.” 
The RECORD goes to press July 10. The Democratic 
- National Convention convenes July 19. It is hoped that 
the Democratic Party at its national convention will adopt 
an agricultural plank which embodies the recommendations 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


“Greedy Grasping Farmers” 

OG producers have just gone through a marketing sea- 
son which left much to be desired. They expanded 
their operations or went into the business of producing 

pork at the request of their government and with the under- 
standing that their government would stand back of them 
in effectively supporting a floor price of $13.75 a hundred, 
Chicago basis, on good and choice butcher hogs within the 
weight range of 200 to 270 pounds, later 180-270. 

What has transpired during the pe marketing season 
is history. That it was a period of exploitation of hog 
producers there can be no doubt. That government offi- 
cials failed to make necessary provisions for handling the 
huge numbers of hogs they asked to be produced, there can 
be no doubt. When the markets became glutted and prac- 
tices grew up overnight which cost hog producers millions 
of dollars, no drastic measures were taken by the govern- 
ment to correct the situation, which placed the government 
in the unsavory position of giving tacit approval to 
what any informed person recognizes as a flagrant circum- 
vention of the principles and purposes of existing law. 

Shortage of labor — insufficient processing capacity— 
insufficient storage room—these are some of the attempted 
excuses by both government officials and processors but 
are they excuses on which any kind of a case can be built 
or do they justify certain practices which developed in the 
hog market? 

Assuming these excuses have some merit, farmers 
wonder why available processing and storage capacity was 
not first used for hogs within the government support 
weights rather than leaving choice hogs in the pens to 
shrink and in many cases die, while hogs outside of govern- 
ment weights were purchased at indefensibly low prices. 

Farmers know what labor shortages mean they 
know what insufficient equipment means — and they know 
what it means to get a job done! 

If the present processing facilties were not sufficient 
to handle the 121 million head of hogs the government 
asked the farmers to produce, steps should have been taken 
to provide the additional needed facilities — just as plants 
have been provided to produce the munitions and other 
implements of war throughout the nation. Hog producers 
have taken their losses in stride and with their chins up 
— they know we have a war to win — there have been no 
strikes. But they do see red when they hear and read in- 
sinuations —- some coming from government officials — 
to the effect that the hog situation is a result of the greedy, 
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grasping corn-hog farmers’ inordinate desire for profit. 
Facts do not justify such statements and conclusions. The 
truth is that corn and hog farmers were doing their best 
to meet goals set by official authority. Here are the facts: 

In 1941 — 71,397,000 hogs were slaughtered. In 
September 1941, Secretary Wickard asked for increase iri 
production to 79,300,000. In January 1942, he increased 
the call to 83,000,000. The 1942 slaughter was approxi- 
mately 78,000,000. The hog slaughter goal for 1943 was 
set at 97,000,000. The actual slaughter was 95,273,000. 
In November of 1942, the Secretary of Agriculture set the 
goal of 1943 at 121,000,000 head. The actual pig crop 
in 1943 was 122,000,000. 

It should be noted that over the past two year period 
total hogs produced actually falls short of the goals set by 
the officials at Washington by almost a million head. 

Hog producers were asked to produce — they did 
produce and they want the public to know the facts and let 
the chips fall where they may! 


Please Pass The Pie 
(Reprinted from the Illinais Fruit Exchange News) 


UDDY, our ten year old son, is eating his noon lunch 
at the school cafeteria this year. It’s a new experience 
for him, and he is enjoying the privilege of selecting his 

own food. Each evening with considerable enthusiasm he 
tells us what he had for lunch, and how good it was. Al- 
most invariably he has had at least two desserts. Generally 
this fact somewhat chagrins him because he is trying to use 
good judgment, and he knows a little about balancing a 
meal. He intends having only one dessert, but somehow 
or other that second one often slips in. Sometimes he mis- 
takes it for a salad, sometimes he forgets, and I guess some- 
times it just looks too good to resist. 

A great many of us in the ‘Cooperative Family” are 
having the same trouble. We keep our eyes so intently 
on the desserts that we overlook the everyday things that 
are so essential to a strong healthy, vital organization. The 
man who purchases only those things through his coopera- 
tive which he can get cheaper than from any other source 
is a dessert eater. The man who uses his cooperative only 
to get someone else to pay him a dime more for his apples 
is a dessert eater. The man who uses his cooperative only 
to obtain hard-to-get materials and gives someone else the 
remainder of his business is a dessert eater. Yes, the Farm 
Bureau member who cares nothing about the Farm Bureau 
except to get cheap automobile insurance is a dessert eater. 
There are many other examples, but perhaps these few 
are sufficient to get over the general idea. 

The cooperative system in Illinois offers a well 
rounded balanced program. Some very tasty desserts are 
included. Patronage dividends, equitable prices and spe- 
cial services are in that class. Fine as those things are, how- 
ever, they do not make up the entire strength of the pro- 
gram. The real “bread, meat and potatoes” will be found 
in the broader objectives leading toward a stronger agri- 
culture with a fairer share of the national income, and the 
opportunity for a better farm life. To reach that goal every 
cooperative must build solidly. It is doing this with the 
day by day cooperation of many members. The occasional 
man who speaks up only to say please pass the pie, might 
be having a good time for the moment, but he doesn’t add 
much strength — and he sure is hard on the pie. 
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FOR FARM BUREAU 
MEMBERS ONLY: 


Farmers Mutual, a sound 18- 


year old organization, is de- 
voted exclusively to servicing 
the protection needs of Farm 
Bureau members! For fire, 


windstorm, growing crop hail 


insurance, Farmers Mutual 
can give you greater protec- 


tion at less cost. 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS 


THAT COUNT .... 
IN PREVENTING BIG FIRE LOSSES 


Last year farm property valued at 95 million 
dollars was destroyed by fire. Most of this 
loss could have been prevented if folks had 
been more careful in following simple pre- 
ventative measures such as not smoking in 
barns and dry fields. 


Statistics show that once a fire starts farm 
buildings usually burn to the ground. 


FARMERS MUTUAL 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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NE member said, “It seems like when one of us has an 
accident everybody gets his medical expenses paid except 
the member and his family and friends who are injured 

while riding with him.” 

To fill this need the Illinois Agricultural Mutual offers its policy- 
holders a Medical Expense Endorsement. Many thousands of 
Farm Bureau members have already taken advantage of this 
added protection. 

If you have not added the medical expense endorsement to your 
policy fill out the application below, attach a check for $2.50 and 
mail to’ the company’s agent located in your county or send direct 
to the company: 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Application for ; 

Medical Expense Endorsement | 
(There must be separate Application for each Motor Vehicle) 


Policy Fee $1.00 . . . Semi-annual Premium $1.50 


I hereby make application for the MEDICAL EXPENSE ENDORSEMENT 
to be attached to my Policy No. .......................00..000202000-- H 
covering the motor vehicle described below. 


MAKE | YEAR MODEL i OF -_ SERIAL NO. | MOTOR NO. 


Namie: <8. Inatred® . . 2 o6 i sie d hadnt hbcd batndeoans deeds 


BdGrOme 2. ees County ............. 


IT IS FOR YOU — FOR YOUR FAMILY — 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Regardless of legal liability if you have 
this endorsement added to your auto pol- 
icy neither you, your family nor friends 
need to worry about medical expense 
when the automobile covered by the pol- 
icy is involved in an accident. 


SECTION A—For Bodily Injury 

The loss resulting from reasonable and 
A necessary expense actually incurred 

within six months from the date of acci- 

dent for ambulance, medical, surgical. 
dental, hospital or registered nurse services or 
medical supplies, not to exceed the sum of 
Three Hundred Dollars ($300.00) for each such 
injured person. (Insured also included.) 


SECTION B—For Death 
If such bodily injury shall result in death 
B within six months from the date of acci- 
dent, the sum of Five Hundred Dollars 
($500.00) less all amounts paid under Sec- 
tion A on behalf of such person, and, if such 
person is the “Named Insured” under the pol- 
icy, an additional sum of Five Hundred Dollars 
($500.00). 


LIMITS 


The maximum aggregate benefits payable on account 
of any one accident for bodily injury to or death 
of other rsons than ‘‘Named Insured” are Fifteen 
Hundred Dollars ($1500.00). The maximum benefits 

able on account of st one accident for bodil 
injury to or death of msured are One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000.00). — — Two Thousand Five 
Hundred Dollars t$2.500.00 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
organized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and educational interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 


By Earl 


ARMERS like all 

other citizens 
have had cause to 
be encouraged. over 
the successful trends 
on the battlefronts 
of the world in re- 
cent weeks. We can 
little realize nor 
can we fully appre- 
ciate the tremendous 
sacrifices being made by our boys in 
the armed forces and those of our Al- 
lies. Although many predictions are 
being made that the war in Europe 
will be brought to an early close, I do 
not believe anyone is justified in pre- 
dicting when or how the war on either 
front will be terminated. There must 
be no letdown until as a nation we have 
discharged our every responsibility and 
duty in supporting the men at the 
front. It behooves every citizen to sup- 
port the armed forces in his or her 
most effective way. This may be in 
the fields of producing food supplies, 
within war plants, transporting com- 
modities, the purchase of war bonds, 
or other activities. The men who are 
fighting our battles, many of whom 
have made the supreme sacrifice, have 
shown little if any concern as to the 
hours of duty or pay for service, and 
certainly no citizen at home has been 
or can be justified in saying or doing 
anything that would slow up or re- 
tard production or activity in any line 
of endeavor that could in any way in- 
terfere with an early and successful 
culmination of the war effort. 

Actually, the victories rolling up on 
the battlefront are making new de- 
mands upon those of us on the home 
front. Although it has been a tre- 
mendous task to prepare for war he 


would be an optimist indeed who did~* 


not recognize something of the gigantic 
problems to be met in securing a suc- 
cessful peace. Farmers must watch de- 
velopments carefully as a basis for in- 


C. Smith 


telligent planning for 1945 opera- 
tions. The consumer subsidy program 
developed by the government during 
the war over the protests of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and most 
other farm organizations undoubtedly 
poses one of the most difficult stumb- 
ling blocks farmers face in planning 
for a stable, peace-time agriculture. The 
AFBF has consistently and aggressively 
opposed any type of subsidy in lieu of 
fair market prices. Notwithstanding 
this opposition, very substantial sub- 
sidies have been paid by the federal 
government to those engaged in cer- 
tain types of agriculture. In other 
branches of agriculture farmers have 
been successful in opposing all efforts 
of those who would have federal funds 
substituted in part for a fair price in 
the market place. 

Farmers should not forget that in 
opposing subsidies as substitutes for 
fair market prices, the AFBF has in- 
sisted that such subsidies would be 
charged in public consciousness to 
farmers when as a matter of fact they 
are subsidies to consumers. This pre- 
diction has proved to be true. Al- 
ready we are seeing much publicity re- 
lating to the gigantic national farm in- 
come, and in arriving at the amounts 
farmers have received from the federal 
treasury these consumer subsidies, 
which run into hundreds of millions of 
dollars, have been added as a part of 
the farmers’ income. 

One of the big problems confronting 
agriculture and particularly those divi- 
sions which have accepted subsidies, 
will be of finding ways and means of 
cushioning the shock when _ subsidies 
are removed. It is going to be a diffi- 
cult task. Consumers are becoming in- 
creasingly price conscious as to the cost 
of a quart of milk or a pound of meat. 
Undoubtedly consumers, particularly 
those in the large metropolitan areas, 
will resist increases in prices of com- 
modities to compensate for the removal 


of subsidies, although actually subsi- 
dies have been paid in the consumer's 
interest rather than the producer’s in- 
terest. 

Farmers through their organizations 
must also watch carefully all trends 
under lend-lease operations affecting 
food, as a sudden letdown in the tre- 
mendous flow of food under lend-lease, 
unless such surpluses were effectively 
controlled, could easily bring about 
nothing less than disaster in the current 
market. This is of immediate concern 
to farmers but it is equally, if not great- 
er, in importance to the national wel- 
fare. 

Farmers are generally looked upon 
as producers but little emphasis has 
been placed nationally upon the im- 
portance of farmers’ buying power in 
maintaining industrial employment. 
Farmers are the largest group purchas- 
ers of the products of industry, and 
therefore the maintenance of farm in- 
come and farm buying power will es- 
sentially be a major factor in assuring 
orderly employment in the cities. 

As during other wars, all lines of 
American business and their respective 
employees have become increasingly 
price and hour conscious. What the na- 
tion will require is mass production and 
employment and an interchange of prod- 
ucts on a basis of fair exchange value 
between industry and agriculture at a 
price level that will encourage a con- 
tinuance of large scale production. 


There are many signs pointing to- 
ward a repetition of experiences fol- 
lowing the last war, when American 
business limited production to market 
demands at a price. This practice re- 
sulted in a large scale reduction of the 
potential production volume with a 
corresponding decrease in the number 
of people employed. Farmers continued 
to produce and to witness with limited 
exception their larger scale production 
finding a less total value annually. 
Farmers learned by bitter experience 
that they cannot continue maximum 
production if industry and labor follow 
a policy of limited production at a 
price. 

It is therefore to. be hoped that lead- 
ers of American business and labor will 
assume a different attitude following 
this war, but if they fail or refuse to 
make adjustments in prices and wages 
that are found necessary to continue 
large scale production and employment, 
American farmers must be prepared to 
take any necessary steps to keep agri- 
cultural prices and farm income at a 
point of fair exchange value for their 
products with the products of Amer- 
ican industry. 

These are but a few of the many tre- 
mendous problems we must face, and 
as never before it behooves farmers 
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THE FARM PLANK OF THE 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


N THE August issue, the [AA REC- 

ORD carried the statement and rec- 
ommendations of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation presented to the Re- 
publican Platform Committee during 
its national convention. It also pub- 
lished the agricultural plank adopted 
by the Republican Convention. 

As indicated in that issue of the 
RECORD, it was the intention of the 


‘AFBF to present the same statement 


and recommendations to the Demo- 
cratic Platform Committee when the 
Democratic National Convention con- 
vened. This was done and we print 
below that part of the Democratic Na- 
tional Platform having to do with agri- 
culture: 7 
Economic Pledges 

Beginning March, 1933, the Demo- 
cratic administration took a series of 
actions which saved our system of free 
enterprise. . . .It provided federal 
bank deposit insurance, flood preven- 
tion, soil conservation, and prevented 
abuses in the security markets. It 
saved farms and homes from foreclo- 
sure and secured profitable prices for 
farm products. . . .We pledge the con- 
tinuance and improvement of these pro- 
grams. 

. Post-War Programs 

We offer these post-war programs: 
Price guarantees and crop insurance to 
farmers with all practical steps: 

To keep agriculture on a parity with 

industry and labor. 

To foster the success of the small in- 

dependent farmer. 

To aid the home ownership of fam- 

ily-sized farms. 

To extend rural electrification and 

develop broader domestic and foreign 
markets for agricultural products. . . . 
We indorse the President’s statement 
recognizing the importance of the use 
of water in arid land states for domes- 
tic and irrigation purposes. . . . 
’ The enactment of such additional 
humanitarian, labor, social, and farm 
legislation as time and experience may 
require, including the amendment or 
repeal of any law enacted in recent 
years which has failed to accomplish its 
purpose... . 


to strengthen the ranks of their or- 
ganization as the only means available 
for farmers generally to make their 
ibution to sound national 
policies necessary during the days of 
readjustment that lie ahead. 


Commenting on the Democratic 
statement, President Earl C. Smith said 
that it was broad enough to meet the 
requirements of agriculture. 

He said that a careful RE-READ- 
ING of both the Republican and 
Democratic agricultural pledges was 
convincing that it behooved. farmers 
to organize as never before and thus 
be better prepared not only to secure 
but to limit federal laws and federal 
activities to the extent they are neces- 
sary for a stable and prosperous agri- 
culture. 


IAA Annual Meeting is 
Set for Nov. 27 - Dec. 1 


You won't have to miss your Thanks- 
giving dinner to attend the annual 
meeting of the IAA and associated 
companies, Nov. 27 to Dec. 1, inclu- 
sive, in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Thanksgiving used to come on the 
last Thursday of November and then 
the date was changed to the fourth 
Thursday of the month. Since there are 
five Thursdays in November of 1944, 
the IAA annual meeting date comes 
after Thanksgiving so everything works 
out all ee 


12 Die in Gas Fire At 
Farm Supply Terminal 


The most tragic accident in the his- 
tory of the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany occurred Aug. 11 when 12 per- 
sons perished in a gasoline fire at the 
Shawneetown IFS terminal. 

Three of the persons were employees 
of the company: They were: William 
Scott, 48, tankerman and welder at both 
Shawneetown and Kingston Mines ter- 
minals; Logan Tharp, watchman at 
Kingston Mines, and Joseph Rider, 42 
watchman at Shawneetown. The other 
nine fire victims were members of 
Rider’s family. 

The men had just finished unloading 
two large barges when a 300,000-gal- 
lon storage tank caught fire. Another 
600,000-gallon storage tank did not 
burn. Cause of the fire has not been 
determined. Although a coroner's jury 
has returned a verdict of accidental 
death, a complete investigation to de- 
termine the cause of the fire is now 
under way. 

The fire destroyed the nearby homes 
of Rider and Hallas Wayne Roark. The 
nine members of Rider's family who 
died in the flames were his daughters, 
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Mrs. Harold Back, 23; Mrs. HaHas 
+ Wayne Roark, 17; Betty Jo Rider, 10; 
‘Clara Donna Rider, 7; his grand- 
‘children, Bobby Harold Back, 5; De- 

lores Dean Back, 3; Brenda Louise 

Back, 5 months; Hallas Wayne Roark, 
Jt., 2Y%4 months; his son-in-law, S-2/c 

Hallas Wayne Roark, home on leave 

from the Great Lakes Naval Training 

Center. 

Three members of the Rider family 
survived — Mrs. Rider, who was in 
St. Louis, and her two daughters, Mrs. 
Myrtle Stubbs, who lives a block and a 
half from the Rider home, and Doro- 
thy Jean Rider, 14, who was playing on 
the levee at the time of the accident. 
Harold Back, Rider’s son-in-law, was 
-attending a movie when the fire started. 

Scott had worked for Farm Supply 
for five years; Tharp for the last two 
and a half years, and Rider for a year 
and a half. ; 

Scott leaves his wife, three daughters 
and two sons. Tharp leaves his wife, 
two sons and two daughters. 


J. E. Stickle, 73, former president of 
the McDonough County Farm Bureau 
and a continuous 24-year charter mem- 
ber, died in August. He served as pres- 
ident in 1922 and 1923 and was on 
the board of directors for a number 
of years. The McDonough County 
Farm Bureau also lost another con- 
tinuous 25-year member in August 
with the death of Fred Wiley, Macomb. 
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e PUBLICATIONS CONTEST — THIRD ANNUAL WARTIME CONFERENCE 
CLEVELAND, JUNE 1 ano 2, 1046 


Soa ate Chyate 3 Qetanyh 


Illinois Agricultural Association Record 
won a third prize award at the third an- 
nual Wartime Conference of the National 
Council of Industrial Editors Association 
in Cleveland, O., in June. There were 
1500 publications entered and a total of 
58 awards were made. The IAA Record 
also won a first award in the seventh an- 
nual contest of the Industrial Editors As- 
sociation of Chicago in December, 1943. 
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Illinois Tops States 
In 5th War Loan Drive 


Results of the Fifth War Loan Drive 
show that Illinois topped the compar- 
able states of the Union in percentage of 
overall total sales to quota sales of “E” 
bonds — individual sales, and cor- 
porate sales as well, for a grand total 
of $1,467,948,000. 

All available information indicates 
that Illinois farmers did their full share 
in making this splendid achievement 
possible. s 

At the July meeting of the board of 
directors of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association President Earl C. Smith 
reported the employees of the IAA and 
associated companies in the Fifth War 
Loan Drive subscribed 118 per cent of 
their quota. He said employees of 
the IAA and each of the associated com- 
panies exceeded their quotas, and that 
a total of $46,587 of bonds was pur- 
chased. 


Lt. Leskovar, Country 

Life Employee, Killed 
ot: Richard 'F. Les- 
me kovar, 25, Country 
Life Insurance 
Company home 
office employee, 
Chicago, was fe- 
ported killed in ac- 
tion in France on 
July 20. He was 
in an armored in- 
fantry company 
and had been a 
member of the 
armed forces since 
February, 1941. He was one of the first 
employees to enter the services in this war. 

This is the fiirst verified death among 
the 27 Country Life employees now in the 
armed forces. 


Lieut. Leskovar 


Keep your woven wire fences tight and 
well fastened to posts to obtain the maxi- 
mum life and usefulness of fences. 


IAA PROTESTS OPA RULING ON 
CO-OP PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS 


[44 officials during the first week of 
August called the attention of War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones to 
a section of Food Products Regulation 
No. 2 of the OPA which the IAA be- 
lieves to be discriminatory to farmers 
and their bona fide cooperative grain 
marketing associations. 

The effect of section 2.4 of this 
order is to put a stop to the payment 
of patronage dividends by cooperatives 
set up after Jan. 1, 1943. 

Up to date the regulation only ap- 
plies to oats and barley, but there is 
the possibilty that OPA might: issue a 
supplement to the order to cover corn, 
wheat and other grains. 


Section 2.4 of Food Products Regula- 
tion No. 2 prohibits any person_from 
adding a broker’s commission service 
charge upon the sale of any grain pur- 
chased from or sold to a supplier with 
whom he has an agreement to pay, or 
actually pays any rebate, dividend or 
share of his profit except in cases where 
such arrangement existed prior to Jan. 
1, 1943, and has continued since that 
date. 

When the effect of this order was 
called to the attention of Jones,-he im- 
mediately communicated with @PA Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles. Jones de- 
clared that his office did not deem the 
provisions of section 2.4 of the order 
as being applicable to the distribution 
of patronage dividends of the savings 


of bona fide cooperative associations. 

He said that it was his understanding 
that OPA supplementary Order 84 is- 
sued Feb. 14, 1944, established the 
policy of the OPA with respect to co- 
operative marketing associations and 
that regulations issued by the OPA 
would be interpreted in line with Or- 
der 84, 

Jones declared that he hoped OPA 
would find it possible to interpret 
Food Products Regulation No. 2 so as 
to permit any farmer grain cooper- 
ative association which complies with 
the standards set forth in Order 84 
to continue to function without hin- 
drance. 

He added that if OPA djd not find it 
possible to make such an interpretation, 
that the regulation be amended prompt- 
ly so as to make it clear that farmers 
cooperatives whether local or regional 
which comply with Order 84 stand- 
ards, be permitted to add appropriate 
markups for the functions they per- 
form and distribute their savings in 
patronage refunds. 

The IAA, together with several co- 
operative associations, has recom- 
mended amendment of the Food Prod- 
ucts Regulation to include the proviso: 

“Provided that the prohibition of 
this section shall not apply to any 
person which (1) is owned and con- 
trolled by producers of agricultural 

(Continued on page 25) 


Old Glory is raised to open the day at 
4-H Junior Leadership Camp, East Bay. 


Discussion groups meet under the trees 
in the early morning session. Leader of 


Swimming naturally is a popular class at 
4-H leaders camp. Many farm boys and 
girls who have little opportunity to learn 
how to swim receive instruction during the 
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Hungry campers need no urging to an- 
swer the 7:30. a.m. breakfast bell. 


Club 


this particular group was Rodney Weber 
of Henry county, standing at left. 


sessions. All rules of waterfront safety are 
in force during the swimming periods. No 
swimming is permitted unless the East Bay 
lifeguards are on duty. 


members assigned to waiting tables on 
a rotating basis already are at work. 


Tomorrow s 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


HE future of agriculture is in good 

hands. That’s the impression you get 

from watching Illinois youth in ac- 
tion at the state 4-H Junior Leadership 
Conference at East Bay. 

The conference presented a good 
cross section of the best 4-H junior 
leaders in the state. More than 350 de- 
legates from 81 counties attended, rep- 
resenting 35,000 club members 
throughout I1linois. ; 

Keyed to the idea of developing 
leadership, the philosophy of the con- 
ference was well expressed during the 
session in these words: “There is greater 
need than ever before for the vision, 
clear judgment, sound planning, per- 
severance, and capable leadership 
which we believe can best be developed 
in the open country. Farm life and 
work continually present new  situ- 
ations. Our standards of farm life must 
constantly be improved if our state and 
nation are to make progress and if our 
democratic form of: government is to 
be perpetuated.” 

The pictures on these two pages are 
an attempt to show a typical day at the 
4-H conference. At best they show only 
a part of the activities since each of 
the six days of the program was filled 
to capacity with various phases and ap- 
proaches to the general theme of 
leadership. 

Special training in practical work 
was afforded members in the classes on 
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Mary Bower, Menard, Norman Vartman, 
Scott, Roy Eichelberger, Champaign, Rose- 


LEADERS 


repairing indoor and outdoor electrical: 


equipment, concrete construction, in 
making clothing, preparing foods, in 
improving health, etc. 

In the coming months, these young 
leaders will have an opportunity to 
make use of the information and new 
skills gained at East Bay camp in their 
own local meetings. 

One of the lasting impressions re- 
ceived at the 4-H camp is the way in 
which farm boys and girls maintain a 
keen interest in the-sessions from the 
first to the last day. This interest testi- 
fies to the fine balancing in the pro- 
gram between recreation and educa- 
tion. 


- 


Physical fitness tests are an important part 

of the program. Wayne Gilbert. farm ad- 

viser from Stark.county, takes chest meas- 
urements of Orville Dickhaut, St. Clair. 
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mary Casteel, Moultrie, and Lois Cummins. 


Moultrie, tackle breakfast. Zella Argenbright. McDonough, gets busy 


on camp cleanup following breakiast. 


You get plenty of exercise at East Bay hills and over bridges, but healthy 4-H’ers 


camp in the form of walking up and down take it in their stride and ask for more. 


tS ESR 


Illinois 4-H club members present third 
ambulance to U. S. Army. Left to right: 
Frank Mynard, state staff; Home Adviser 
Jessie Campbell, Livingston: Corp. John 


H. Garrity: Beverly Otto, Mercer: Wen- 
dell Morine, Marshall-Putman; Lt. Col Roy 
M. McKerchar; Pvt. Carlton McAllister, St. 
Louis, and Miss Mary McKee, state staff. 
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Hungry campers need no urging to an- 
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in the early morning session. Leader of 
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girls who have little opportunity to learn 
how to swim receive instruction during the 
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this particular group was Rodney Weber 
of Henry county, standing at left. 


sessions. All rules of waterfront safety are 
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swimming is permitted unless the East Bay 
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members assigned to waiting tables on 
a rotating basis already are at work. 
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HE future of agriculture is in good 

hands. That’s the impression you get 

from watching Hlinois youth in ac 
tion at the state 4-H Junior Leadership 
Conference at East Bay. 

The conference presented a good 
cross section of the best +-H junior 
leaders in the state. More than 350 de- 
legates from 81 counties attended, rep 
resenting 35,000 club members 
throughout Illinois. . 

Keyed to the idea of developing 
leadership, the philosophy of the con- 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETING TRENDS 
SHOW NEED FOR CO-OP STUDY 


Hogs and Cattle Purchased Outside of Public 
Markets Show Increase Over Past 20 Years. 
Statewide Committee Seeks Ways and 
Means to Improve Cooperative Machinery. 


By S. F. RUSSELL 


OR the past five years, livestock 

farmers have been pointing to the 

time when they could get together 
as a representative state-wide group 
and consider the in and outs, ups and 
downs of marketing their livestock. 
This they are determined to do on a 
cooperative basis. 

The war, with all of the attendant 
rules and regulations, ceilings, floors, 
rationing, and many many other rami- 
fications, brought the problem to focal 
point much sooner. Then too, last win- 
ter and this spring and summer the 
markets all over the country were J liter- 
ally flooded with hogs and marketing 
became disorganized to a very high. de- 
gree. Hogs remained ‘in. peng: in many 
instances because they céuld’ ‘not’ “bes 
sold until the quality"was lowered be- 
low good to choice and as a result sold 
below the support price. The shrinkage 
on all.shogs so handled was very 
marked, amounting in some instances 
zto as much as 10 to 15 pounds on a 
200 lb. hog..Heavy hogs suffered se- 
verly and ‘were penalized as much as 
$2.50 a cwt, A chaotic market situation 
existed all over the country. Farmers 

must do something. 

The country insisted that the IAA 
call a series of district meetings in order 
that livestock raisers could get together 
and express themselves as to what 
should be done to improve the market- 
ing of their livestock. As a result the 


IAA called six district meetings. These SENT 


meetings were designed to cover the 
entire field of commodities in which 
the IAA is interested, such as milk, 
produce, grain, fruit and vegetables, 
wool,-and livestock. The meetings were 
held at Mt. Vernon, Galesburg, 
Champaign, Jacksonville, Peoria and 
De Kalb. The major part of the discus- 
sion at most of the meetings was on 
livestock and minutes were kept and 
out of these conferences came the. fol- 
lowing general recommendations. 

1. Complete a study of the possibil- 
ity and feasibility of establishing local 
meat slaughtering and packing plants. 

2. Study the possibility and feasibil- 
ity of extending our cooperative live- 
stock marketing agencies, or coordinat- 


ing them, in such a way as to exercise 
greater bargaining power in the Sale 
of livestock through the control and 
distribution of volume. 

3. To study the possibility of secur- 
ing stocker and feeder livestock through 
agencies already established, or 
agencies to be established that would 
put the buyer of such feeder livestock 
in a better bargaining position than he 
seems to possess now, buying his 
feeders through established _ sales 
agencies, = 

4, That the foregoing studies be 
made and conducted by a committee 
selected and established in a manner 
similar to the State School Committee, 
and that these studies should be gotten 
under way promptly. 

Recommendation No. 4 has been 
carried out, and a state-wide committee 
has been set up, composed of two rep- 
resentatives from each of the 15. con- 
gressional down-state districts together 
with a representative of the following 
producer agencies; Chicago, National 
Stockyards Illinois, Peoria, Springfield, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Evansville, Ind., 
and Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 


ciation. The marketing committee of» 


the IAA heads up the state group. The 


main objective of this group is to de- 
velop ways and means whereby the 
bargaining power of the livestock pro- 
ducer can’ be strengthened and main- 
tained in the sale of his commodities. 
At the first meeting of the commit- 
tee in July, a review of the cooperative 
marketing system was made from the 
organization in 1922 of the first_pro- 
ducer agency up to the present time. 
Figures revealed that 37,273 decks of 
livestock were marketed, cooperatively 
from Illinois in 1943 and that 20,450 
decks of livestock were marketed in 
1943 through concentration points 
scattered over the state. Also there are 
38 meat packing plants operating in 
Illinois, outside the big cities of Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis, and Peoria. 
Charts prepared by the reasearch de- 
partment of IAA showed receipts and 
shipments of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep 
and lambs from Chicago, 1866-1942; 
per cent of federally inspected slaughter 
received at Chicago and per cent pur- 
chased outstde public stockyards. The 
latter indicated trends of marketing 
and showed the following changes. 
Per cent Purchased Outside of Public 


Stockyards 
HOGS: CALVES: 
yf. 1922-23% yr. 1922-13% 
1942-54% 1942-37% 
SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
CATTLE: yr. 1922-15% 
yr. 1922-11% 1942-38% 
1942-23% 


Each of the general recommenda- 
tions coming out of the six district 
meetings also were discussed. Namely, 
coordination of present marketing 
agencies, stocker and feeder program, 
and cooperative packing plants. It was 
the general concern of the meeting that 


Livestock Purchased Outside Public Markets 
(Per Cent of Federally Inspected Slaughter) 


PER 


50 


20 CATTLE 


10 


1920 1925. -1930—«1935 


30 This chart shows one of 
the reasons why farm- 
ers’ livestock marketing 
problems have grown 

20 more complicated dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 
Hogs purchased outside 
public markets in- 
creased from 24 per 

10 cent in 1924 to 54 per 

cent in 1942: cattle 

showed an increase 

from 10 per cent to 24 

per cent in the same 

Period. 


1940 
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we: (1) Must meet organized buying 
with organized selling. (2) That we 
should get all the information obtain- 
able on packing plants. (3) Bring 
about membership consciousness. (4) 
Coordinate our present livestock mar- 
keting system. 

A complete list of the state committee 
was published in the July-August issue 
of the IAA REcorpD. Consult this list 
and contact your committee member 
and let him know what your livestock 
marketing problems are. Mr. Livestock 
Grower, what do you think should and 
could be done? What will you sup- 
port? Your opportunity is here, what 
are you going to do about it? 


Victory Farm Volunteers 
Aid in Northern Illinois 
Ernie Ellingson, Boone County 


Farm Bureau member operating 280 
acres with 38 purebred Holsteins, 
would have had a hard time getting his 
hay crop baled if he hadn’t had the 
help of Victory Farm Volunteers. 

With the help, however, of four 
Victory Farm Volunteers he got 168 
acres of hay and straw baled during 
the past season. These VFV’s included 
Kenneth Turek, Cicero, a high school 
boy; Barbara Wardrip, Poplar Grove; 
Patricia Stevenson, Rockford, and 
Joseph Kroc, Lyon. Kenneth worked 
as a regular hired hand throughout the 
summer on the Ellingson farm while 
Joseph Kroc, who was employed on 
the nearby Don Bohert farm, helped 
out on an exchange of labor basis. The 
two girls worked during the haying 
season. 

Ellingson appreciated this help as 
one of his two sons is in the armed 
services. 

Such experiences were typical among 
the VFV’s in northern Illinois this sum- 


Al Ames, Lake County Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, shows Larry Woods, VFV, how to 
hand feed a calf. 
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These VFV’s help Ernie Ellingson, Boone 
county farmer, bale 168 acres of hay and 
straw. Left to right: Ellingson, Kenneth 


VFV's work on the farm of Louis Wetter- 
man, Cook county, president of Illinois 
Vegetable Growers Association. Left to 


right: Irvin Sacheck, Gilbert Christfher, 
mer. Some 800 VFV’s worked on farms 
in northern Illinois. Two hundred of 
these lived on farms and worked by 
the month, 500 were in three VFV 
camps in Cook county, and 106. VFV 
girls detasseled corn. 


Farm Boys and Girls Are 
Urged To Collect Milkweed 


Rural school children, 4-H, Rural 
Youth and FFA members will have an 
opportunity to do an important war 
job this month. This job is collecting 
milkweed floss urgently needed in mak- 


‘ing life jackets and life rafts for fighting 


men in the battle areas. 


Patriotic young Americans who want 
to pitch in and help should get in 
touch with their school leaders, 4-H 
leaders, county farm and home advisers 
for details on where and how the milk- 
weed floss is to be collected and de- 
livered. The milkweed harvest will 
start about Sept. 15 and continue about 
six weeks, according to Dr. W.. I. 
DeWees, assistant professor of agri- 
culture, Illinois State Normal Univer- 


Turek, Barbara Wardrip. Patricia Steven- 
son, and Joseph Kroc. There is a total 
of 50 VFV's working in Boone. 


Mrs. Wetterman, Marcus Crown, and Wet- 
terman. Wetterman is chairman of the 
North Cook County Farm Labor Commit- 
tee. 


sity, who is in charge of the program 
for the state. 

Dr. DeWees explained that onion 
bags would be provided for the col- 
lection and boys and girls would be 
paid 15 cents a bag for pods, plus 5 
cents a bag for drying. 

Milkweed floss is being used in life 
jackets in place of kapok from the 
Dutch Indies, the supply of which has 
been cut of by the Japs. 


Carl F. Mees is Union Adviser 


Carl F. Mees, a native of Union 
county, is the new farm adviser in 
Randolph county, succeeding E. C. Se- 
cor who served in that capacity for 21 
years, 

Born near Anna, Mees was gradu- 
ated from the U. of I. College of Ag- 
riculture, and has had 10. years of 
teaching experience — two years in 
Union county, three in the high school 
at Vienna and five at Waterloo. He be- 
gan work Aug. 1. 

Secor is employed in 4-H work for 
the U. of I. College of Agriculture in 
southern IIlinois. 


BUTTER SET ASIDE —Manutac- 


turers of creamery butter will be re- 
quired to set aside for war uses 20 
per cent of their production in Sep- 
” tember, as compared with 30 per 
cent in August. This is the same set 
aside, however, as September, 1943. 
It is expected that the set aside pro- 
gram will be continued in October. 


MILK POWDER — WF has can- 


celled a previously announced set 
aside requirement ‘of 35 per cént of 
September production for manufac- 
turers of roller dryer skim milk pow- 
der. 


WORK CLOTHING —_ A new 


WPB order requires all manufactur- 
ers of work clothing to produce each 
quarter at least 90 per cent of the 
number of units produced during 
the third quarter of 1942. The order 
also requires manufacturers to put 
back into production any of the listed 
items of work clothing that may have 
been discontinued since the base 
period. 


“TRUCK TIRES — cj. Gen. Lu- 


cius D. Clay, director of materiel, 
Army Service Forces, informed tire 
manufacturers that the Army con- 
siders the tire situation so serious it 
will furlough back to the manufac- 
turers for heavy tire building all sol- 
{ diers over 30 years old who are not 
in the infantry, who have had one 
year’s experience as heavy tire 
builders and banbury room workers 
in the tire industry, and who are in 
this country. 


COMMERCIAL TRUCKS — >... 


duction of 56,705 commercial trucks 
has been programmed for the first 
quarter of 1945, according to WPB. 
Programmed production for the first 
quarter of 1944 was- 10,894 units. A 
total of 41,068 is scheduled for the 
last quarter of 1944. 


FERTILIZER PRICES — pa 


has issued a nation-wide simplified 
retail schedule of uniform dollar- 
and-cents ceiling prices on mixed 


10 ° 


* 


* 


fertilizers, superphosphate, potash 
and nitrogenous materials. Local ra- 
tion boards have copies of a trade 
bulletin on these fertilizers. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OUTLOOK 


— Production of superphosphate fer- 


tilizers will be adversely affected ‘by » 


industrial shortages of sulfuric acid 
caused by increased demands of the 
Army for ordnance requirements 
and of the Petroleum Administration 
for War, according to the WPB. Ac- 
cording to the current rate of fer- 
tilizer production, approximately 
8000 tons of superphosphate fer- 
tilizers will be available to Amer- 
ican farmers for the year July 1, 
1944, to June 30, 1945, as compared 
with 6,800,000 available in the 1943- 
44 year. The 8000 ton estimate will 
be short of WFA estimated require- 
ments of 10,000 tons. 


APPLE CEILINGS — Maximum 


prices have been fixed for the 1944 
apple crop. The schedule will re- 
sult in a national average price 
which consumers may have to pay 
for a pound of apples at approx- 
imately 1014 cents. 


WHEAT SUPPLY — wera reports 
that 1944-45 supplies of wheat in the 
United States, which probably will 
exceed 1,500 million bushels, should 
be sufficient not only to meet all es- 
sential requirements for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, but also 
should provide a substantial carry- 
over as a protection against the pos- 
atulity of shorter supplies in 1945- 


1945 WHEAT GOAL — thiincis 


1945 wheat acreage goal has been 
announced at 1,500,000 acres as 
compared with 1,381,000 estimated 
1944 planted acres. State wheat 
acreages total 68.5 million acres for 
the country as a whole. 


POULTRY PRICES — wra’stwo 


new live poultry grades "1" and "2" 
have replaced its previous three 
grades of “A”, “B’, and "C”. All 
new grade | live poultry items will 


* FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


have as ceilings the prices previ- 
ously applied to grade A. All grade 
2 poultry will have maximums 4 
cents per pound lower than grade 
1, at price levels corresponding to 
old ceilings for grade C poultry. 


BEEF SET-ASIDE — Beginning 


Aug. 20, WFA required all feder- 
ally-inspected slaughterers to set 
aside for government procurement 
50 per cent of the quantities of beef 
meeting Army specifications. 


CATTLE ON FEED — numero! 


cattle on feed for market in the 11 
corn belt states on Aug. | this year 
was 4] per cent smaller than on the 
corresponding date a year earlier, 
USDA reports. This is one of the 
sharpest decreases in corn belt feed- 
ing ever shown. Only in January, 
1935, following the drouth year of 
1934, was the percentage decrease 
larger than this year. Smallest de- 
creases were in Wisconsin and in 
the two leading cattle feeding states 
of Iowa and Illinois. Wisconsin was 
down 20 per cent, Iowa 35 per cent 
and Illinois 34 per cent. 


LUMBER PRIORITIES — Fam- 


ers who need lumber for essential 
maintenance and repair work on 
farms may obtain preference ratings 
of AA-3, and in some cases AA-2, 
according to the WFA.. These rat- 
ings are as high as those assigned 
to any other civilian uses. 


CORN PICKERS — WP8 on Aug. 
22 called upon manufacturers of 
corn pickers and binders to step up 
production the next six weeks so 
that the machinery would be avail- 
able for the fall harvest season. 

WPB reported the total value of 
farm machinery produced during 
July w&és a 51.2 per cent increase 
over the monthly average for the 
12 preceding months. 


Continuation of the national school lunch 
program for the 1944-45 school year has 
been assured by the appropriation by Con- 
gtess of 50 million dollars for its operation, 
according to the WFA. 
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Get Better Results with 


“FREE CHOICE” Method 


Blue Seal Poultry Balancer fed “FREE CHOICE’ has won many 
friends because of its effectiveness and economy. Poultry research 
has demonstrated that growing pullets and laying hens will balance their 
own rations if given the freedom of choice. 


Build or buy a flock feeder with three compartments. 
Place Poultry Balancer in the center compartment, whole 
oats on one end, and shelled corn in the other. A five-foot 
flock feeder will accommodate fifty hens. 


By this system your own corn and oats provide about eighty per cent 
of the total ration. The simplicity of this method permits you to be 
doing other things while your hens ‘grind and mix” their own high egg 


producing ration. Keep grit oyster shell and plenty of water before them 
at all times. 


Phone your Blue Seal salesman today 
for your Fall supply of Poultry Balancer. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Get Your House 
In Order 


Here are some suggestions 
which will aid you in preparing 
your poultry house for winter: 


1 Move pullets to winter 
quarters before they start 
to lay. 


2 All nests, roosts, and inte- 
rior equipment should be 
cleaned and disinfected. 


3 Provide one nest for every 
five or six hens. 


Provide one foot feeder 
space for five hens. One 
five-foot flock, feeder will 
accommodate fifty hens. 


Have not less than four 
square feet per bird. 


A five-gallon waterer will 
provide for 100 hens. 


7 Provide plenty of ventila- 
tion, but free from drafts. 


Cull your birds very closely 
during September. 


All fowls should be vacci- 
nated for pox as early os 
possible. 


THE WHY OF 1.A.A. INTEREST IN 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


A NUMBER of questions relating to 
rural school improvement and the 
Illinois Agricultural Association’s in- 
terest in it are continually being asked 
by teachers and others who are not 
familiar with the Farm Bureau Organ- 
ization. One of the most frequent 
questions is, “Why did the IAA assume 
responsibility for helping to improve 
rufal schools ?” 

There are several reasons. First, ru- 
ral schools are primarily the concern of 
rural people. Our children attend 
them. They are located in our com- 
munities. And the changes that have 
placed the rural children at a disad- 
vantage because of small enrollments, 
inequality of financial support and in- 
sufficient well  traine teachers 
have occurred in our rural com- 
munities. Second, as a non-political 
organization the IAA is in a better 
position to assume this responsibility 
without fear of political consequences. 
Third, this special interest in schools 
is a natural out-growth of the expand- 
ing services rendered .by the IAA to 
rural people. 

Although ‘this organization has been 
unjustly accused of placing the em- 
phasis upon saving money rather than 
upon providing good educational op- 
portunities for our children, those ac- 
cusations largely grew. out of the fact 
that the IAA has had no definite school 
policy, and its attitude toward school 
improvement may have seemed to 
many people a negative one. The IAA 
has long been in favor of better rural 
schools. But it has always been a 
posed to forced reorganization." As 
early as 1937 the IAA adopted resolu- 
tions favoring a reasonable reorganiza- 
tion of schools into larger administra- 
tive units wherever such changes are 
approvéd by the farm people and could 
be accomplished at reasonable cost. It 
is to the credit of the state organization 
of Farm Bureau people today that 
school improvement and _ reorganiza- 
tion is not being advocated to save 
money but to secure better results from 
the money spent, whether it be a trifle 
more or less. 

Farm people want their children to 
have equal educational advantages with 
town children and yet retain those ad- 
vantages inherent in rural living. Farm 


By John K. Cox 


parents want their boys and girls to 
have a broader education than is gen- 
erally offered in a very small school. 
They want them to have competition 
in both work and play, so that addi- 
tional incentive will be provided to 
bring out their best effort. 
their children to learn to associate hap- 
pily with others, to learn to give and 
take, to estimate the other person's 
personality and ideas, to learn to co- 
operate with others for the good of the 
group. Those things are essential to a 
useful, happy citizenship, and they can 
not be learned well except by much 
contact with others. This learning of 
the value and means of cooperation is 
fundamental to the future success of 
the program of Illinois agricultural 
groups. 

A fourth reason why the IAA as- 
sumed some responsibility in helping 
to improve rural schools is that there 
was a possibility that legislation would 
soon be passed making reorganization 
mandatory. The IAA believes in local 
planning, local controls, local respon- 
sibility, and that the school should fit 
the needs of the particular community. 
Educational authority is vested in the 
state government and is delegated to 
the local communities, to be retained 
by those local communities only so 
long as the local communities dis- 
charge their duties toward their 
schools. That includes keeping them 
up-to-date, so that they will afford edu- 
cational opportunity equivalent to that 
offered children elsewhere. The rural 
communities are very jealous of this 
local control of their schools, and 
rightly so. Control of their schools in 
many instances-is practically the last 
vestige of local governmental control 
left the community. And it is an in- 
stitution, next to the church, most dear 
to rural people. 

Our pagpose as an organization is 
clear. e intend first to learn more 
about the factors affecting the effi- 
ciency of our schools and the effects of 
those factors on the schools. Second, 
after securing this information we 
hope to acquaint our own people with 
the inadequacy of educational oppor- 
tunity furnished by many of our 
schools as well as with advantages to 
be found in better school systems as a 


They want, 


secretary. 


means not only of obtaining a more 
useful educational program, but also of 
retaining local control of the schools. 

A sizeable number of Illinois counties 
have already set up their county school 
committees and are proceeding with 
the work of gathering information 
about their schools and presenting that 
information to the various communities 
in their county. This work is being 
carried on and inspired by expert coun- 
ty leaders who try to inform them- 
selves fully before passing on sugges- 
tions and recommendations to others. 
We have already seen some splendid 
examples of democracy in action and 
of very capable, cautious, enlightened, 
and unselfish leadership. This rural 
school problem presents a challenge to 
all those who can visualize what some 
of our rural schools are today as com- 
pared with what they should be to 
serve the best interests of rural people. 

To eliminate any further doubts as 
to our intentions or methods, this or- 
ganization is working with educational 
groups and plans to continue to work 
with them. We welcome the sym- 
pathetic support from these groups, 
realizing that we all have common ulti 
mate aims and if we can work together 
harmoniously, our achievements will 
come more quickly and will be more 
worthwhile. 

The IAA wants the kind of schools 
that will serve well the present needs 
of the citizens of tomorrow. It wants 
schools big enough, well financed, and 
with broad and practical school pro- 
grams that will entice good material 
into the teaching field. It wants school 
districts that are able to pay teachers 
and administrators enough to cause 
them to want to make teaching a pro- 
fession. And then, it wants the kind 
of schools that serve as logical com- 
munity centers, that graduates can look 
upon with pride, and that parents and 
patrons enjoy supporting, knowing 
that they fulfill their responsibility and 
justify the confidence placed in them. 


V. B. Hamilton Resigns 
Iowa Bureau Position 


V. B. Hamilton, secretary-treasurer 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
for the past nine years, resigned Aug. 
1 to assume duties with a hybrid seed 
corn company of which he is a partner. 

Roger Fleming who has been direc- 
tor of research for the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation for five years was 
named to succeed Hamilton. As Flem- 
ing is now serving with the U. S. Navy, 
Don Groves has been named acting 
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Here is what you would call a “Farm 
Bureau” family. These five Hertel brothers. 
left to right. Bernard, Joseph, Raymond, 
Anthony and John, are all members of 
the Lake County Farm Bureau. Their 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO" 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Bissenden 


Champaign county has scored again. The 
recent countywide canvass to attain the 
goal of 2700 was well supported by the 
membership workers. Accomplishment of 
the goal was celebrated by a countywide 
fish fry for workers and their wives. 


Clark county kicked off a 14-day drive on 
Aug. 18 with 100 per cent attendance. 
Thomas Drummond really believes, “what 
you do in the forenoon, you don’t have to 
do after dinner.” 


Seventy-five of Shelby county’s “live 
wires” attended the pep meeting on Aug. 21. 
More than 100 prospects received a well 
worded letter in advance of the worker 
contact. 


Lake county launched a contest program 
Aug. 23, and the attendance was 100 per 
cent. With General Elbert Elsbury in com- 
mand of the north half of the county, and 
General George Berghorn in command in 
the south, the battle is on. Watch for 
results 


Commission Orders Rail 
Line Kept in Operation 


Adequate rail transportation for the 
late apple crop of Calhoun county has 
been insured by the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the 
Carrollton-East Hardin branch of the 
Alton railroad be kept in operation. 

This order was issued by the com- 
mission in late July following presen- 
tation of evidence outlining the need 
for the 19.4 miles of rail line by Guy 
W. Baxter, director of transportation 
for the IAA, at a hearing during the 
first of the year. Baxter represented 
the farmers’ interests at the request of 
the Calhoun, Greene and Jersey County 
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mother, Mrag Joe Hertel, is at the right. 
Five Obenauf brothers are also members 
of the Lake Farm Bureau, and a sixth 
Obenauf brother is a member in McHenry 
County Farm Bureau. 


Farm Bureaus. The railroad sought: to 
abandon the line Sept. 29, 1943. 
Report of the commission issued 
July 18, 1944, said in part: “Under 
these circumstances we are of opinion 
that the branch should continue in 
operation during the present emer- 
gency and our finding herein will be 
without prejudice to the renewal of the 
application after the termination of the 
war,.if it can be shown that conditions 
then: existing warrant such action.” . 


New Membership Contract 
of PMA Signed by 10,491 


According to a report made by Pure 
Milk Association officials in- the last 
week of August, 10,491 of 12;759 mem- 
bers have signed the new PMA mem- 
bership agreement since July 7. - All 
this was accomplished’ by mailing the 
new membership agreement to mem- 
bers for their signatures. t 

Each director has been furnished-with 
a list of those members who have not 
signed the mew agreement and they 
will be called by telephone’ by local 
officers. It is hoped that this method 
will bring in at least another 1000 
signed’ agreements by mail. The bal- 
ance of the members will then have to 
be called on by- directors, local and 
district officers and fieldmen. Such a 
record of cooperation is a tribute to 
PMA membership and leadership. 

Delegates at the annual meeting of 
Pure Milk Association on March 14, 
1944, passed a resolution asking the 
board ‘of directors to prepare’a new 
membership agreement. Two reasons 
were given for this request; to simplify 
the system of allocating members’ sav- 


. ings and to provide more funds for the 


purchase of milk plants and equip- 
ment. : 
Under the new membership agree- 


ment the board of directors can take 
from one to three cents per cwt. out 
of members’ milk checks for the pur- 
pose of purchasing and building milk 
plants and equipment. Under the old 
contract it was possible to use only one 
cent for this purpose. 

Under the mew membership agree- 
ment it is the intention of the beasd of 
directors to build up-a total capital 
of $3,000,000 and to revolve this in- 
vestment, including the savings of the 
organization, -every seven years. 


Livestock Group Submits 
Program to Government 


A program looking to the solution 
of immediate and long range prob- 
lems facing hog producers has been 
submitted to government officials in 
Washington by the swine subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Livestock Committee 
representing 130 livestock producing 
and marketing associations and general 
farm otganizations. The program was 
drafted by the Joint Livestock Commit- 
tee. 

Recommendations ‘dealing with sup- 
port and ceiling prices for live pork 
were submitted to War Food Adminis- 
trater Marvin Jones and to OPA offi- 
cials as follows: 

I. FLOORS: Butcher hogs weighing 
180 to 270 pounds, minimum $13.75 
per cwt. Chicago base. The average 
monthly minimum drove cost shall not 
be less than $13.50 per cwt. for bar- 
rows and gilts. of all weights. 

II. CEILINGS: If ceilings are con- 
tinued they should be adjusted for in- 
creases in cost of production. Ceilings 
should-be the same for all weights and 
classes of hogs. 

Ill. ENFORCEMENT OF FLOOR 
PRICES: Floors must be enforced. The 
enforcement of floor prices might be 
secured by withholding all subsidy pay- 
ments for that month from those 
packers whose monthly drove cost is 
below the drove floor price or who, at . 
any time, pay less than $13.75 per cwt. 
for butcher hogs of 180 to 270 pounds. 

IV. SUBSIDIES: We continue our 
opposition to the’ use of* subsidy pay- 
ments in lieu of fair market prices 
However, any reduction of subsidy pay- 
ments: to packers. should be accom- 
panied by a compensating increase in 
retail and wholesale ceiling prices of 
pork and pork products. 

V. ADJUSTMENT OF PRICES OF 
CUTS: We suggest a readjustment of 
retail and wholesale ceiling prices on 
pork cuts and pork nroducts.in order 
that a balance in demand for various 
cuts and products may be restored. 

The committee also stated, “We urge 
that lend-lease require allied civilian 
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populations to accept not less than a 
proportional share of the pork cuts and 
products which are in less demand as 
is required of our civilian population.” 

There has been considerable specu- 
lation as to whether the government 
will lower the price support on hogs 
from $13.75 to $12.50 on Oct. 1, as 
originally announced. 

The Price Control extension. act di- 
rects that the President shall take “‘all 
lawful action” to maintain prices to 
producers at the higher of parity or the 
highest level obtaining during the first 
nine months of 1942, and it 1s pointed 
out that a reduction of the hog sup- 
port price to $12.50 would be a viola- 
tion of this mandate. 

The swine subcommittee includes 
Francie Johnson, Iowa, chairman of 
the AFBF National Livestock Commit- 
tee; Ted Anderson, Missouri; William 
Yungclas, Iowa; C. L. Farrington, In- 
diana; R. B. Evans and P. O. Wilson. 
Herman Aaberg, director of the AFBF 
livestock department, also accompanied 
the committee to Washington, in the 
place of F. G., Ketner, committee mem- 
ber, who was unable to make the trip. 


By Frank Gougler 


During the past year 13 of our locker 
companies have expanded their operations 
through the establishing of new plants. 
Eleven new companies have been organized 
by county Farm Bureaus and one independ- 
ent cooperative has been organized making 
a total of 25. In addition several companies 
have expanded present plants. 

By early July all allocations of material 
for locker plant construction were ex- 
hausted. This means that a number of ap- 
plications that have been filed must wait 
until new allocations of material are made 
available. This very likely will not be done 
until early 1945. Applications are still be- 
ing received by WPB, and when material is 
available they will be considered in the 
order received. 


On Aug. 10 Producers Locker Association 
of Carbondale had “Open House.” This was 
a sort of emergency opening. Peach harvest 
at this time was at its peak and many locker 
patrons were eager to utilize their lockers 
for storing peaches. 

The locker plant chill room, processing 
room and curing department are just being 
completed. The locker room, however, was 
ready, therefore the board and management 
saw no teason for not accommodating pa- 
trons who wanted to put fruit, vegetables 
and poultry into their lockers. Pork and 
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beef cannot be processed until the chill and 
curing rooms are completed. 

Opening day and the. following two days 
were indeed busy days for all of the em- 
ployees, for there was a constant flow of 
patrons into the plant with products to be 
stored. 

This plant when fully occupied will ac- 
commodate 750 patrons and present interest 
indicates it will soon be filled. 


Architects and engineers have completed 
plans for Edgar County Locker Service's 
850 locker plant. The original plan proyided 
for complete slaughter facilities as a part 
of the plant, but the Paris City Council ob- 
jected to slaughter facilities within the city 
limits. 


By G. H. Iftner 


Information accompanying the 1944-45 soy- 
bean processors’ contract points out that 
an additional cent a bushel has been pro- 
vided in the processors’ margin to enable 
processors to pay country storage contrac- 
tors an additional cent a bushel to cover 
increased risks incurred by handling and 
storing a product of higher value. 

The country elevators contracting storage 
will have to find a way to collect this extra 
allowance for OPA holds that it is an in- 
crease in rent. The Illinois Agricultural 
Association holds that it is not a rental 
proposition at all. Rather it is a just ‘pay- 
ment for increased risks involved in han- 
dling and storing a product of higher value. 
The IAA will make an effort to secure the 
extra cent a bushel for the country elevator 
storing soybeans. 


Members of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion are looking forward to the melon slic- 


ing which will distribute $100,000 in cash 


and three times that amount in patronage 
stock. 


The Eminence Grain and Coal Company, 
Logan county, is the first new member to be 
signed in the Illinois Grain Corporation since 
the reorganization period of 1937-38. The 
Eminence Grain and Coal Company marketed 
grain through Illinois Grain Corporation 
during the intervening years, but never was 
a member. Ray Thompson is the manager. 


The books of the Rushville Farmers Grain 
and Livestock Company, Schuyler county, 
would prove discouraging to an old line 
gtain company for this cooperative has only 
Illinois Grain Corporation on its account 
list. Manager William Eifert says, “There 
is no use in having an Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration if you don’t use it, so I just use 
it 100 per cent.” 


. There has been considerable turnover in 
management recently. Sam Bane moves from 
the Atwood Grain and Supply Company, 
Douglas county, to the DeWitt County Co- 
operative Grain Company at Clinton; Walter 
Henkel moves from the Moultrie Grain As- 


sociation, Cadwell, to Atwood, and Har- 
low Boyd, Sullivan, moves to the Moultrie 
Grain Association. Dale Bunney is the 
new manager of the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Company, Maroa, Macon county, 
and the board of the Hudson Grain Com- 
pany, McLean county, is looking for a suc- 
cessor. 


R. V. Graves, manager of the Elmwood 
Elevator Company, Peoria county, bought an 
elevator in eastern Illinois leaving a va- 
cancy at Elmwood. Richard Lovingfoss, 
Philo, has been named manager of the Sa- 
dorus Cooperative Elevator Company, Cham- 
paign county, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of H. W. Holl. A new manager is 
being sought for the Godfrey Elevator Com- 
pany in Madison county. Ellsworth Turley, 
assistant at the Greenville Equity Elevator, 
Bond county, succeeds J. M. Daniels who 
resigned recently. 


By Frank Gougler 


Butter production by the end of July this 
year for the United States was approximately 
one biMion pounds, but 11 per cent under 
the same period for last year. The north- 
east central states which includes Illinois 
also showed an 11 per cent decrease. Drouth 
conditions are largely responsible for the 
decrease. 

The ten member Producer Creameries dur- 
ing the past ten months purchased 1.47% 
more butter than during the same months 
last year. Since a number of our creameries 
purchase whole milk and some of the cream 
is sold as such, the butter made does not 
represent total fat purchases. Total fat 
purchases by the ten member creameries is 
20.3% above last year. 

Producers Creamery of Moline leads all 
plants in increased butter made over a year 
ago. The gain amounts to 29.03%. This 
plant also leads in the production of 92 
score butter. Despite the hot weather dur- 
ing July, 91.61% of all the butter received 
from member plants scored 90 or better, 
and 11.5% scored 92%. 

By Aug. 1, the four creameries making 
powder, Galesburg, Mt. Sterling, Carlinville 
and Olney, will have manufactured two mil- 
lion pounds of skim milk powder since Sept. 
30, 1943. Half of this powder has been sold 
to the government at 14 cents per pound 
and the remainder to local buyers. 


During the past year the number of milk 
patrons of Producers Creamery of Carlinville 
has increased from 80 to 500. This growth 
measured in another way is in the value of 
business done. The first full year that the 
company operated it had a $73,000 business. 
This year the total value of all products will 
be $750,000. 

During June, 28 new patrons were added 
to the creamery. 

William Knetzer, who for a number of 
years was in charge of the cream department, 
has entered the armed services and is suc- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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_ This inscription appears on the “Old Ag Build- 


ing” at the University of Illinois. It symbolizes the 
practical, forward-looking attitude of Illinois farmers. 
Each year thousands of rural youth attend the Uni- 
versity to help prepare themselves for the problems 
which they will face in the future. 


More than any others, perhaps, Farm Bureau 
members appreciate the need for farmers to be well- 
informed. As a consequence, many of them have 
asked the assistance of their Farm Bureau insurance 
agent in order to be sure that their sons and daugh- 
ters will have money for an education. 


He has shown them how a Country Life Insur- 
ance policy, taken when the child is young, can be 


“TE WEALTH OF ILLINOIS 18 1N 
HER SOUL, AND HER STRENGTH LIES 
IN TTS INTELLIGENT DEVELOPMENT.” 


Old Agriculture Building 
University of Illinois 


used to provide an educational income. He has 
shown them that a Country Life Insurance policy 
taken on the life of the father can guarantee that 


* even in case of his death, his children will be able 


to continue with their educational plans. 


There is a Country Life representative in your 
community, or in your Farm Bureau office. He is 
prepared to supply you with the facts and figures 
which will meet your own life insurance problems. 
Why not call him today? Or, if you wish, drop a 
line direct to the Home Office of the company — 
Country Life Insurance Company, 608 South Dear- 
born, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Two loads of peaches make a beautiful 
sight in the orchard of H. H. Thurness & Fouts and Lyman Moore. 


Woman power runs most of the peach Beadle, Mrs. Ora Thurness, 


packing sheds. Left to right: Mrs. 


Lou 


Son, near Centralia. Loaders are Verlin 


Mrs. 
Moore and Miss Jewel Thurness. 
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N all-time record for the Illinois 

Fruit Growers Exchange in mar- 
keting peaches appears to have been es- 
tablished in the 1944 season just com- 
pleted with an estimated volume of 
150,000 bushels. This compares. with 
36,000 bushels during the short crop 
year of 1943, and 67,000 bushels in 
1942, 

This volume of marketing was made 
in the face of wartime difficulties such 
as truck, labor and basket: shortages. 

There were fewer trucks to move 
the crop in 1944 than in i943 and 
there were more breakdowns on ‘the 
road, L. L. Colvis, director of fruit and 
vegetable marketing for the IAA re- 
ported. In spite of this situation, 50 
per cent of the peach crop moved by 
trucks. In addition the Exchange han- 
dled about 250 cars of peaches by rail. 
Here again, labor shortages were noted 
and as a result railroads found it diffi- 
cult to furnish iced cars. 

The job of picking and packing the 
crop was largely achieved through lo- 
cal help working extra long hours. 
Drouth conditions that destroyed other 
crops in southern Illinois made it pos- - 
sible for more farmers to help out with 
the peach harvest and their help was a 
saving factor. 

The labor situation also. was aided by 
the Victory Farm Volunteets and Ja- 
maicans. At Centralia, 185 boy VFV’s 
were housed and fed in the Centralia 
High School and made up 13 teams 
that worked in orchards. At Salem, 84 
boy VFV’s made up 6 teams that were 
housed and fed in the Salem High 
School. There also was an IlIlinois- 
Missouri adult labor camp set up at 
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Harold Moore, water boy, is a welcome 
sight to thirsty pickers in the orchard such 
as Bernard Drees. 
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LOCAL HELP RECRUITED TO HANDLE MILLION-BUSHEL 
VOLUME — HALF OF CROP RUSHED TO MARKET 


BY TRUCKS 


Victory Farm Volunteers who helped out in the orchards in the 
Centralia area were housed and fed in the Centralia High 
School. Here they are shown in the schoo! cafeteria for one of 
their meals. Lunches were brought out to the orchards. Salem 


High School also followed a similar plan. 


Centralia with 250 workers, and one 
at Salem with 91 workers. Eighty-four 
Jamaicans were stationed in a cam 
at Mt. Vernon, and 40 at the state par 
camp at Makanda, near Carbon ale. 

Baskets were as scarce as anticipated 
and some peaches were sold in bulk. 
In some cases packing sheds had to 
shut down while baskets were shifted 
from some other shed that temporarily 
had a few extra containers. The Ex- 
change did a good job in getting 50 
carloads of baskets for growers. 

One of the major features of the 
1944 deal was the excellent demand 
for peaches, This. demand continued 
with limited exception throughout all 
of the harvest. The bulk of the No. 
1 two-inch peaches’ sold at the ceiling 
price of $3.66 to the grower. Some 50 
per cent of the crop in the Centralia 
area was smaller than two-inch, but the 
quality was good and the fruit was re- 
markably free from worms and brown 
rot. : 
The demand for peaches undoubted- 
ly was due to the points on canned 


goods which encouraged more home 
preserving and by the increase in the 
nuthber of Illinois people who put 
peaches im cold storage lockers. Some 
of the growers were of the opinion that 
if a ceiling had not been placed on the 
1944 crop, the price would have gone 
over $5 per bushel.. Last year No. 1 
peaches sold for $6 and $6.50 because 
there was a short crop. 

Colvis said that he believed the state’s 
estimate of a 1944 crop of 1,300,000 
bushels would be close to the actual 
production figure. Lack of rain re- 
duced the size of the peach this year, 
and resulted in a lower figure in total 
bushels. If weather conditions had 
been normal the total bushelage would 
have been larger than the state’s esti- 
mate as the number of peaches was very 
great this year. 

Rains over the weekend of Aug. 
19 and 20 helped to clean up the mar- 
kets, but were responsible for some 
over-ripe peaches, Colvis said. 

The Exchange served more growers 
than ever before during the 1944 peach 


Leo J. Adams, veteran picker from Fayette 

county, reaches for top ones in the or- 

chard of H. H. Thurness & Son, near Cen- 
tralia. 


* 


deal. In fact, the Exchange had as 
many growers as it could take care of 
under the limitations of wartime condi- 
tions. 


Howard Swartz. sales manager for the 

Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange, checks 

one of the many cars of peaches the Ex-. 
change moved this season. 
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Trucks line up in front the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange as a bumper crop of 
peaches moves to market. The Exchange 
also moved a record bushelage of 


peaches by rail this year. The situation 
on trucks was better than expected, but 
the transit job keep staff members busy. 
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Two loads of peaches make a beautiful 
sight in the orchard of H. H. Thurness & 


Son, near Centralia. Loaders are Verlin 


_Fouts and Lyman Moore. 
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Woman power runs most of the peach 
packing sheds. Left to right: Mrs. Lou 


Beadle, Mrs. Ora Thurness, Mrs. 
Moore and Miss Jewel Thurness. 
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N all-time record for the Illinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange in mar 


i keting peaches appears to have been es 
_tablished tn the 1944 season just com- 


pleted with an’ estimated volume of 
150,000 bushels. This compares with 
36,000 bushels during the short crop 
year of 1943, and 67,000 bushels in 
19-42 

This volume of marketing was made 
in the face of wartime difficulties sueh 
as truck, labor and basket:shortages. 

There were fewer trucks to move 
the crop in 1944 than in i943 and 
there were more breakdowns on the 
road, L. L. Colvis, director of fruit and 
vegetable marketing for the IAA re 
ported.’ In spite of this situation, 50 
per cent of the peach crop moved by 
trucks. In addition the Exchange han- 
dled about 250 cars of peaches by rail. 
Here again, labor shortages were noted 
and as a result ratlroads found it diffi- 
cult to furnish iced cars. 

The job of picking and packing the 
crop was largely achieved through lo- 
cal help working extra long hours. 
Drouth conditions that destroyed other 
crops in southern I}linois made it pos- 
sible for more farmers to help out with 
the peach harvest and their help was a 
saving factor. 

The labor situation also was aided by 
the Victory Farm Volunteers and Ja- 
maicans. At Centralia, 185 boy VFV’s 
were housed and fed in the Centralia 
High School and made up 13 teams 
that worked in orchards. At Salem, 8+ 
boy VFV’s made up 6 teams that were 
housed and fed in the Salem High 
School. There also was an Illinois- 
Missouri adult labor camp set up at 


Harold Moore, water boy, is a welcome 
sight to thirsty pickers in the orchard such 
as Bernard Drees. 
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Victory Farm Volunteers who helped out in the orchards in the 

ve ee Centralia area were housed and fed in the Centralia High 
Des School. Here they are shown in the schoo! cafeteria for one of 
ad their meals. Lunches were brought out to the orchards. Salem 
he High School also followed a similar plan. 
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Centralia with 250 workers, and one 
at Salem with 91 workers. Eighty-four 
Jamaicans were stationed in a camp 
at Mt. Vernon, and 40 at the state park 
camp at Makanda, near Carbondale. 

Baskets were as scarce as anticipated 
and some peaches were sold in bulk. 
In some cases packing sheds had to 
shut down while baskets were shifted 
from some other shed that temporarily 
had a few extra containers. The Ex- 
change did a good job in getting 50 
carloads of baskets for growers. 

One of the major features of the 
1944 deal was the excellent demand 
for peaches. This demand continued 
with limited exception throughout all 
of the harvest. The bulk of the No. 
1 two-inch peaches sold at the ceiling 
price of $3.66 to the grower. Some 50 
per cent of the crop in the Centralia 
area was smaller than two-inch, but the 
quality was good and the fruit was re- 
markably free from worms and brown 
rot. 

The demand for peaches undoubted- 
ly was due to the points on canned 


goods which encouraged more home 
preserving and by the increase in the 
number of Illinois people who put 
peaches in cold storage lockers. Some 
of the growers were of the opinion that 
if a ceiling had not been placed on the 
1944 crop, the price would have gone 
over $5 per bushel. Last year No. | 
peaches sold for $6 and $6.50 because 
there was a short crop 

Colvis said that he believed the state's 
estimate of a 1944 crop of 1,300,000 
bushels would be close to the actual 
production figure. Lack of rain re- 
duced the size of the peach this year, 
and resulted in a lower figure in total 
bushels. If weather conditions had 
been normal the total bushelage would 
have been larger than the state's esti 
mate as the number of peaches was very 
great this year. 

Rains over the weekend of Aug 
19 and 20 helped to clean up the mar 
kets, but were responsible for some 
over-ripe peaches, Colvis said. 

The Exchange served more growers 
than ever before during the 19-44 peach 


Leo J. Adams, veteran picker from Fayette 

county, reaches for top ones in the or- 

chard of H, H. Thurness & Son, near Cen- 
tralia. 


* 


deal In fact, the Exchange had 
many growers as it could take car 
inder the limitations of wartime con 
trons. 


Howard Swartz, sales manager for the 

Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange, checks 

one of the many cars of peaches the Ex- 
change moved this season. 
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Trucks line up in front the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange cs a bumper crop of 
peaches moves to market. The Exchange 
also moved a “record bushelage of 


peaches by rail this year. The situation 
on trucks was better than expected, but 
the transit job keep staff members busy. 


NEW HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
LAW TOOK EFFECT JULY 1, 1944 


THE new Health Physical Education 
Law known as Senate Bill No. 396, 
and passed during the 1943 session of 
the state legislature, will be limited 
in its effectiveness during the coming 
_ year and for some time to come. The 
act became effective, however, on July 
1, 1944. 

The part of the law that requires 
each pupil on starting to school or just 
prior to that to have a thorough phys- 
ical examination by a competent phy- 
sician and to have additional physical 
examinations at least every four years 
thereafter, will be limited in effective- 
ness temporarily by the scarcity of doc- 
tors. 

A second part of the law requires 
that all pupils in public schools and 
teachers’ colleges shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, be required to engage daily 
during the school day in courses of 
physical education to the amount of 
one full instructional period per day, 
exclusive of recess and lunch periods; 
or, where local conditions warrant an 
exception, to employ 200 minutes 
weekly distributed over a period of 
three or four days for that purpose. 
This law cannot be enforced satisfac- 
torily until many more physical educa- 
tion directors than are now available 
return to the teaching field or new ones 
are trained for the jobs. 


Pupils who object to B gave exam-’ 


inations on constitutional grounds are 
required to present to the board of 
education a statement of such objection 
signed by a parent or guardian. They 
are not released from the required par- 
ticipation in physical education, how- 
ever. 

Also pupils who do not pass the 
physical examination are to be placed 
in a special physical education class. 
Parents are urged to correct all reme- 
dial defects in their children as early 
as possible. In most small schools it is 
likely that those students who are 
barred from participation in regular 
physical education classes will receive 
little or .no attention. Either lack of 
help on the faculty, class conflicts, or 
lack of gymnasium space at the time 
when they can meet will operate 
against a program for the physically 
handicapped. 

Since the new Health and Physical 
Education Law carried no appropria- 
tions with it, undoubtedly the parents 
will have to bear the expense of the 
physical examinations. In some cases 
county school superintendents have al- 
ready met with county medical associ- 
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ations to discuss the program and to 
agree upon physicians’ fees per child. 

The intent of the new law is to build 
health and physical education programs 
in our schools that will rectify or elim- 
inate remedial physical weaknesses 
and that will build strong, healthy 
bodies and minds. Health authorities 
report that 25.4 of our young men, 
18-19 years of age, have been rejected 
for military service. Also it has been 
found that in spite of interscholastic 
sports programs and limited efforts to 
meet minimum requirements of the 
previous physical edlacition law, these 
did not suffice to build shoulder, neck, 
arm, upper trunk and leg muscles for a 


‘good many of our boys and girls. 


Evidently, if and when these new re- 
quirements can be put into operation 
generally, there will be some hope for 
better results. It is possible for a wide- 
awake, inventive and energetic physical 
education director to provide the kind 
of program that will sell itself even to 
hard-working farm boys because of its 
value as muscular development. The 
value of a good physical education pro- 
gram cannot be over-estimated. Past 
experience has proved that a good, 
well-rounded physical development 
program: for boys should in addition 
to the formal sports, include such ex- 
ercises as tumbling, rope climbs, ladder 
work, calisthenics, balancing, drills, 
trapeze, rings, weights, wrestling, box- 
ing, and perhaps even company com- 
mand drill. Some schools have found 
that the materials needed for the above 
mentioned exercises can be secured and 


gi in use for $100 or less. They can- 


e used in any gymnasium, and the 
value derived merely as energy burners 
during the noon hour, before and after 
school, are ample compensations for 
the cost of installation. Such physical 
education programs have been found 
to be very popular with school patrons. 


Girls, of course, should have a mod- 
erate program including such exercises 
as tumbling, calisthenics, folk dancing, 
and sports. 


Standards of accomplishment should 
be set up in each jer of exercises and 
each pupil should be required to pass 
a minimum number of tests in order to 
qualify for credit in the courses. Some 
hygiene might also be added. 

A group of varied exercises under 
the direction of an enthusiastic physi- 
cal education teacher goes a long way 
toward securing 100 per cent coopera- 
tion from the students. 


Record Number 1945 
Calendars Are Ordered 


A new record has been established in 
the number of orders received for the 
1945 IAA-Farm Bureau calendar from 
97 County Farm Bureaus. Orders for 
1945 calendars number 127,925 as com- 
pared with 114,905 in 1944. This is 
also the first time that all 97 County 
Farm Bureaus have placed orders for 
the IAA-Farm Bureau calendar. 

The 1945 calendar will be somewhat 
similar to 1944 with the exception that 
the numerals on each page will be 
larger, and Kodachrome pictures in 
full color of farm scenes are being used 
in the illustrations instead of paintings. 


Women, Girls Detassel Corn 
The largest hybrid seed corn crop in 


the history of the state — 84,000 acres 


— has been detasseled under ideal con- 
ditions with the aid of Illinois women 
and girls who deserve special recogni- 
tion for their work, according to farm 
labor officials and seedsmen. 

Records in the office of P. E. Johns- 
ton, state supervisor of emergency farm 
labor, show that 24,532 young people 
were assigned to farm work this sum- 
mer up to Aug. 1. Of this number, 
thousands of girls and women worked 
8 to 10 hours on day and night shifts 
detasseling seed corn. Some were high 
school girls, some teachers, others col- 
lege students, nurses, factory workers, 
librarians, secretaries, housewives, and 
wives of servicemen. 


ig Our Reudevs 


Aug. 9, 1944 
Mediterranean Area 
Dear Editor: 
Will drop a few lines to let you 
know I just received the July-August 
edition of your wonderful magazine. I 


> want you to know I enjoy your maga- 


zine very much. On ship we don’t 
get much reading material, so my buddy 
from Avon, Ill., is next to get your 
magazine. I live in the community of 
Kingston Mines, Peoria county, and I 
imagine there are plenty of Rural 
Youthers from there doing some great 
4-H work. Am enclosing my new ad- 
dress and hope you will send the maga- 
zine to it as it will get to me a lot 
quicker. 

Respectfully yours, 

Herman Gohde 


(Editor’s Note: We would like to hear 
from more of the men in service in vari- 
ous parts of the globe who are receiving 
the IAA Record.) 
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Milk 


(Continued from page 14) 


ceeded by Ernest Atchison who has been 
werking in the milk department. 


September 1, IPC will be located at 2101 
W. Pershing Road, in the U. S. Cold Storage 
building. At this lecation better facilities 
will be available for handling both butter 
and milk powder. The plant is now 
equipped with an automatic butter cutting, 
wrapping and cartoning machine. This 
machine is capable of handling one car load 
daily. 


Manager Virgil Johnson of the Gales- 
burg Creamery reports that he has replaced 
his old rotary can washer with a straighta- 
way can washer. This new addition will 
assure patrons that their cans will be re- 
turned in better condition and cans can be 
handled more rapidly. 

The board of directors has authorized the 
management to solicit non-stock holders to 
subscribe for one share of class “A” pre- 
ferred stock. The purpose is to get wider 
distribution of stock and to increase pro- 
ducer interest. Every patron should share 
in the Creameries’ financial structure. 


The architect for Producers Creamery of 
Peoria has completed plans and _ specifica- 
tions for the new creamery at Henry. Bids 
will soon be called for from several con- 
tractors, and when approved by the board 
of directors, work will be started on its 
construction. 

Hot weather according to Forest Fair- 
child, Manager of Farmer Creamery Co., 
Bloomington, brings the dairymen added re- 
sponsibility. Some dairymen have learned 
the art of cooling milk and cream to 50 or 
60 degrees -soon after it is milked. Others 
have not. It’s the “have-nots”, who have 
had to take lower prices or have their milk 
or cream rejected. 

He says further: ‘Everybody knows that 
pails, strainers and milking machines should 
be scrubbed with brush and cold water, fol- 
lowed by warm water and finally rinsed with 
hot water or chlorine solution. 

“Bacteria, the gremlins in the dairyman's 
life, multiply so fast that if you don’t take 
precautionary . measures, well: rejected 
milk is a loss to everyone — except maybe 
the pigs. 

“Bacteria multiply very slowly in milk 
at 50 degrees F. but in milk at 60 degrees 
F. there will be 15 times as many in 12 
hours. 

“The little devils really appreciate milk at 
70 degrees, because for each rascal at the 
beginning you will find 700 at the end of 
12 hours. Who cares where they come 
from. Let’s get rid of them quickly.” 


Manager . Frank Mleynek, Producers 
Creamery of Olney, reports that a faithful 
employee after nine years of service as a 
cream hauler, Louis Englebright, has been 
forced to resign due to ill health. He has 
been succeeded by Delbert Von Almen, who 
will operate cream routes in White, Wabash 
and Edwards counties. 

Collections made from producers during 
the first 15 days of June in the Olney terri- 
tory amounted to $304.17. This has been 
paid to ADA and will be used with thou- 
sands of other like payments to sustain “The 
Voice of the Dairy Farmer” radio program 
telling the consuming public about the good- 
ness of dairy products. 
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» By Wilfred Shaw 


Pure Milk Association of Chicago reports 
that by the use of mail alone 10,100 of their 
members have already signed and returned 
to their office the newly revised Pure Milk 
Association membership agreement. Art 
Lauterbach, manager of Pure Milk, states 
that practically all of the remaining 2,600 
members will have signed and _ returned 
the agreement to their office within the next 
60 days. This is the fourth revision of the 
membership agreement for the purpose of 
adapting it to current needs. 


A meeting of the officers with the advisory 
committeemen of Sanitary Milk Producers 
was held Wednesday, Aug. 23, in St. John’s 
Methodist Church, Edwardsville, Ill. Matters 
discussed at the meeting included: member- 
ship acquisition; the St. Louis milk price 
situation; association finances; milk trans- 
portation problems and milk inspection un- 
der the St. Louis Milk Ordinance. 


A special membership meeting of the 
Quality Milk Association was held in the 
Lend. A Hand Club Building, Davenport, 
Ia., Monday evening, Aug. 28. This meeting 
was called to discuss with the membership 
current milk marketing problems in the 
Quad City market and also association 
policies and activities for the future in the 
Quad City area. 


A Federal Milk Marketing order for the 
suburban Chicago marketing area was ap- 
proved by referendum vote of producers in 
July and becomes operative effective Sept. 
1. The order will be administered by H. 
H. Erdmann, acting milk market administra- 
tor of the Chicago Milk Marketing order 
No. 41. 


The Illinois territory included in the order 


includes Dundee, Elgin, St. Charles, Geneva, 
Batavia and Aurora Townships in Kane coun- 
ty, Du Page and Will Counties; the City of 
Barrington in Lake County; excepting any 
portion of these areas already covered by the 
Chicago Milk Marketing order No. 41. 

The order provides for an individual deal- 
er handlers’ pool or for a pooling of prices 
paid within these areas by a Producers Co- 
operative Association. The classification of 
milk sales to dealers is similar to that pro- 
vided for in the Chicago order. The pricing 
arrangement is also similar to the Chicago 
order except ‘that pricing is provided for up- 
on two grades of milk instead of upon grade 
A only, as in the Chicago order. 


Quotas have been established by the War 
Food Administration limiting the sales dur- 
ing August to 100% as much fluid milk as 
in June 1929, 90% as much by-products, and 
75% as much cream. 


Effective Sept. 1 the War Food Admin- 
istration’s supplementary feed subsidy pay- 
ments to producers upon the sales of fluid 
milk is raised to 60c per cwt and to 10c per 
pound upon butter fat sold in cream. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are July prices for 3.5% 
milk f.o.b. dealers’ platforms {except Chi- 
cago) and are for milk meeting the respec- 
tive milk ordinances: 


Harrisburg —...........-.-.---02-.-200.---2---- 2.65 
Jacksonville .. 1.85 
Kewanee ......... ern 2} 
LaSalle 2.68 
Moline 2.88 
Peoria 2.89 
PRU «5p onan onic sae biicsne cece gen nes 2.406 
Quincy ...... 2.36 
Rockford ..... 3.05 
Springfield 2-2-2. 2.85 
es S|. cr Cee 3.56 
SEMBGOR © ao sacs or yess se oe aces vse ned 2.40 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis de- 
livered f.o:b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respective 
milk cooperatives. These prices are for June 
unless otherwise noted: 

Baltimore  ~............-.2..-----.---0----0+00-= $3.85 

Boston (191-200 mile zone) navidge 

Chicago (70 mile zone) (July) . aoe 

Cleveland 3 

Denver (July) -..........------.-2....-.....-- 2.84 

ee Ona nan GOES MES 3.31 

Evansville _............-2.--2-....------0--------- 2.80 


Indianapolis (July) ........................ 2.89 
Kansas City (July) -.. . 323 
Milwaukee ...... 3.00 
New York Qor2 210 “mile - zone) 
Pittsburgh seeececcet sl hudtes agacsecteoe 
Seattle Quly) ictcardeace 


By John R. Spencer 


With truck tires getting thinner, every 
effort should be made to reduce the num- 
ber of trips and the size of loads. In the 
handling of fertilizers, the use of more con- 
centrated materials will accomplish this 
along with a great many other economies. 
For example, the 480 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and potash contained in a ton of 0-12- 
12 can be supplied by only 1200 pounds of 
0-20-20. This reduces the weight, the stor- 
age requirement, and the sacks to only six- 
tenths of that needed for the 0-12-12, accord- 
ing to L. B. Miller, assistant chief, soil ex- 
periment fields, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 
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“Higher plant food concentrations mean 
higher prices per ton but lower prices per 
pound of actual plant food. Present ceiling 
prices in Illinois are $51.70 per ton for 
0-20-20 and $33.50 for 0-12-12, making unit 
costs of plant food $1.29 and $1.40 respec- 
tively, or a saving of almost eight per cen 
in purchase price, if the more concentrate 
grade is used,” Miller said. 

Farmers in Jersey county will be able to 
purchase more limestone in 1944 than in any 
year since the war started according to a 
recent survey there by the local Farm Bu- 
reau. Three of the five quarries supplying 
the county have added more machinery to 
their facilities to cope with the shortage 
of available labor. 


A new quarry is being opened by the West 
Countries Construction Company in Kane 
county between St. Charles and Elgin that 
will add materially to the available supply 
of agricultural limestone in that area. 


According to A. L. Lang, associate chief 
of Illinois Soils Experiment Fields, soil ero- 
sion is the effect of soil depletion and not 
the cause of it. 


The Midwest Rock Products Corporation 
at Greencastle, Ind. has not been in opera- 
tion since April due to a shortage of labor. 
A number of eastern Illinois counties along 
the Pennsylvania Railroad thus have one less 
source of agricultural limestone. 


The Hannibal, Mo. plant of Marblehead 
Lime company stopped production of agri- 
cultural limestone May 1 and will have none 
available this year. 


Even at the Chester Penitentiary, the 
quarry superintendent was bemoaning the 
shortage of labor! 


Six quarries, including a new operation 
west of Ursa, are producing agricultural 
limestone in Adams county. However, the 
three mining operations south of Quincy are 
producing very little of this material due to 
other demands. Prices range in the county 
from $1.15 to $1.50 per ton f.o.b. quarry. 


The Radom quarry in Washington county 
has not been in operation, but plans to 
resume work in late summer. A new opera- 
tion in Schuyler county produces some lime- 
stone along with road rock, their principal 
output. 


The Federal Quarry of Material Service 
Corporation which has been producing flux 
stone (for steel manufacturing) recently 
started a small production of agricultural 
limestone. The quarry is at the south edge 
of Brookfield in Cook county. 


Rural YOUTH 


By Elisworth D. Lyon 
Attendance ‘of 300 Young People at the 
East Bay Rural Youth Training School, 
Bloomington, Aug 13-19, exceeds all other 
years by nearly 100. The closest year was 
in 1943 with 212. Forty-four Counties were 

represented in both 1943 and 1944. 
The full program of classes continued 
throughout the week with good attendance 
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in each, The courses included: “You and 
Your Shadow” a course in personality de- 
velopment;*"'Fun for 45,” a discussion of 
recreational problems, plans and approaches; 
“Applied Psychology;’ ‘Farming in War- 
time;” “Getting your Ideas Across,’ Pub- 
lic Speaking; “Rural Youth Programs that 
Satisfy; “Before ‘I Do’ — And After,” a 


“premarriage course; “Building Family Life.’ 


The above classes were scheduled for the 
forenoon, while the afternoon was given over 
to such special interest groups as first aid, 
photography, folk & square dancing, social 
dancing, song leading, swimming, and crafts. 

The evenings schedule consisted of flag 
ceremonies, vesper services, and programs 
planned by Rural Youth. 

The ambulance plane purchase@ with war 
bonds bought by Rural Youth members dur- 
ing the first six months of 1944 was named 
“Spirit of Illinois Rural Youth” at one of 
the most important sessions of the Training 
School. Names were, suggested by delegates 
and a vote taken. Rural-.Youthers are 
pledged to purchase war bonds for: equal 
to the cost of a pusuit plane, a second am- 
bulance plane, and an amphibious jeep by 
Jan. 1, 1945. The plan is to name these 
at Farm and Home Week. 


The summer months provide opportu- 
nities for Rural Youth picnics. Among the 
counties that have enjoyed such relaxation 
from heavy work are: Carroll enjoyed folk 
dancing; Livingston, featured swimming 
and a weiner roast; Macon concluded a 
paper drive with a hay ride and ice cream 
freeze; Mason went to New Salem State 
Park. Randolph had a large attendance at 
a lawn party; Tazewell held a picnic of its 
own and later joined with Woodford and 
Fulton in a visit to Peoria County where a 
baseball tournament was sponsored in con- 
nection with a picnic; Wayne, sponsored an 
over-night hike with sunrise service and 
breakfast; Warren staged hayride, scavenger 
hunt, ice cream freeze and weiner roast; 
Clay enjoyed a lawn party with folk dancing 
and active games; Whiteside sponsored a 
party well attended in spite of a busy sea- 
son for farm boys; Brown had a hayride 
without hay; Henry. County topped off a 
picnic supper with a movie; McLean featured 
a watermelon party with a hayrack ride. 


Ogle, Lee Whiteside, Stephenson and Car- 
roll counties got together for a big dis- 


Eugene L. Lopez, University of Illinois 
Health Service, instructing class in first 


trict Sports Festival July 30 at Lowell Park, 
near Dixon. More than 200 young people 
attended. Whiteside walked away with a 
high score. Husband calling was a great 
attraction for all counties represented. 


Bond County’s educational feature for 
June consisted of a demonstration of health 
exercises. The recreational feature was a 
weiner roast. 


Richland Coufity reports a grand turn out 
for the educational programs, “What Rural 
Youth Is and Does,” presented in a panel 
discussion on Parents’ night. 


Bureau County recently took Henry Coun- 
ty for a cleaning in a baseball game with 
a score of 8-3. What will be the result in the 
return game? 

LaSalle and DeWitt Counties included a 
unique educational feature in their week- 
end Lookout Camp at Starved Rock State 
Park — identifying and naming of trees 
and plants in the park. By this plan they 
had a happy combination of education with 
recreation. 


a 
White county held a sports festival at the 
Carmi fairgrounds with successful partici- 
pation. 4 


Rural Youthers line up for ice cream at 
the LaSalle-DeWitt weekend camp at 
Starved Rock State Park. 


aid. Subject: Roberta Harms, Richland. 
Practicing first aid: Mary Weiler, Richland. 
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Gerhard H. Ekhoff, Grant 
Park, Illinois, and his ten- 
year old tractor which has 
been operated exclusively 
on Service Company petro- 
leum products... Mr. Ekhoff 
operates a large dairy farm. 
has served his community as 
a Director of Chicago Pure 
Milk Association for seven- 
teen years, and was its 
president for six years. 


Place Your Order NOW for 


BLUE SEAL MOTOR OILS & GREASES 


You can moke real savings on 
your purchases of Blue Seal Motor 
Oil and Blue Seal Greases by plac- 
ing your order NOW. 


Delivery will be made direct to 
your farm after January Ist, 1945. 
This incentive is offered as a result 
of volume buying and a desire to 
level off the peak load of work dur- 
ing the rush seasons, to safeguard 
quality, improve service, and save 
money for you. 


* You. can save money on these 
products: 

Blue Seal Master Motor Oil 

Blue Seal Motor Oil (regular) 

Penn Bond Motor Oil 
‘ Blue Seal Greases ~ 

Blue Seal Anti-Rust 

The future order incentive is in 
addition to regular quantity dis- 
counts and any patronage dividend 
savings. 

See your Blue Seal Salesman for 
more complete information. 


BLUE (@) SEAL 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Fall Livestock Outlook 
Meetings Now Underway 


First in the series of annual fall live- 
stock feed outlook meetings sponsored 
by County Farm Bureau livestock mar- 
keting committees were held during the 
last week in August. Participating in 
the meetings were the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture, cooperative marketing 
agencies and the livestock marketing 
department of the IAA. 

Main topics discussed at the August 
meetings and scheduled for the Sep- 
tember meetings include: livestock 
marketing conditions (stocker and 
feeder movement), general economic 
situation, more technical problems per- 
taining to livestock feeding. Following 
the consideration of these topics there 
will be a general discussion period. 

Remainder of the meetings to be held 
in September in County Farm Bureaus 
are as follows: Sept. 1, Marshall-Put- 
nam, Sangamon, Will and Wayne; Sept. 
5, Madison; Sept. 6, Hancock, Iroquois, 
Douglas, Macoupin, Wabash and Ver- 
milion. 

Sept. 7, McDonough, Grundy, Piatt, 
Bond, Effingham and Edgar; Sept. 8, 
Warren, Kane-Kendall at Sugar Grove; 
Macon, Clinton, Marion and Coles: 

Sept. 11, Lawrence, Gallatin-White ; 
Sept. 12, Henderson, St. Clair-Monroe 
at Waterloo; Johnson; Sept. 13, Knox, 
DeKalb, Pike, Union and Clark. 

Sept. 14, Mercer, Livingston, Moul- 
trie, Adams, Williamson, Jasper-Craw- 
ford at Oblong, and Pulaski-Alexander. 
Sept. 15, Rock Island, McLean, Shelby, 
Brown, Saline. 

Sept. 19, Whiteside, Fulton and Jef- 
ferson; Sept. 20, Henry, Ford, Mason, 
Greene, Richland and Washington; 
Sept. 21, Bureau, DeWitt, Tazewell, 
Scott and Franklin-Hamilton. 

Sept. 22, LaSalle, Champaign, Peoria, 
Cass, Pope-Hardin and Edwards; Sept. 
26, Ogle; Sept. 27, Carroll;-Lake and 
Schuyler. 

Sept. 28, Jo Daviess, DuPage and 
Morgan; Sept. 29, Stephenson and 
Menard. 


Bond County Hires Adviser 


Harold H. Kuhnen, fieldman for a 
milk company, Greenville, has been 
hired as farm adviser in Bond county 
succeeding W. H. Tammeus, who is 
now serving as farm adviser in’ Wood- 
ford county. 

Born and reared in Madison county, 
Kuhnen was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture in 1925. He is scheduled to start 
work Sept. 15. 
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PLANT 


Blue Seal Plant Food materials 
and Grow-Crop Fertilizers are 
recommended as supplements only, to be used 
when properly recommended on farms with a 
good foundation built by "Permanent System.” 


A Special 
THIS FALL 
Considerable tonnage 
of superphosphate 
and some high analy- 
sis mixed grades are 
now available for use 
this fall. For further in- 
formation contact 
your present Blue Seal 
distributor or your 
county Farm Bureau 
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FOOD PROGRAM 


FOR ILLINOIS 


New emphasis is being placed on the 
“PERMANENT SYSTEM” 


® Good Crop Rotation and 
Soil Management 


@ Soil Testing and Recom- 
mendations to be made 
by Extension Service 


®@ Limestone 
®@ Potash 


@ Legumes 


THE PROGRAM 


This Plant Food Program for Illinois has been a long time in formation. 
It has been evolved democratically after much discussion and debate. 
It now rests upon a sound foundation, with full recognition of the 
teachings of the University, the Extension Service, the Farm Bureau, 
and our farmer-owned cooperative distribution system. 


A SOUND FOUNDATION 


This Plant Food Program rests upon a sound foundation because it 
has Farm Bureau approval, which means that the appointment of an 
authorized distributor of Blue Seal Plant Foods and materials will 
be made by your local Farm Bureau Board after careful consideration 
of the following qualifications: 


A Distributor must be a Farm Bureau type cooperative. 

B It should be engaged in another successful line of business. 

C It should have adequate warehousing. 

D It should have adequate capital. 

E It should have sufficient personnel to render a county-wide 
service in this seasonal type of business and 

F To return the savings brought about by volume and efficiency 
to those who made those savings possible—to Farm Bureou 
member patrons. 


FARMER CONTROL OVER 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Blue Seal Plant Food materials and Grow Crop Fertilizers will be 
manufactured by “Cooperative. Plant Foods, Inc.” jointly owned by 
four state groups of farmers—indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Illinois. A quality control committee has been set up by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association to make sure that farmers in Illinois receive 
the best available in plant food materials and mixed grades. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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ITH many County Home Bureaus 

carrying on organized membership 

campaigns, substantial numbers of 
new members are being enrolled in IIli- 
nois, according to the latest progress 
reports. ) 

July 1 membership stood at 23,706 as 
compared with 21,231 a year ago. Net 
gains since July 1, 1943, reported by 
districts at the eighth Citizenship and 
Home Bureau Organization Conference 
at Jacksonville, according to Mrs. John 
Clifton, Milford, membership  chdir- 
man, are: northwest, 332; west central, 
572; southwest, 138; northeast, 769; 
east central, 399, and southeast, 130. 

Membership figures also have been 
given a boost by the formation of new 
county units. Bond County Home Bu- 
reau organized with 307 members, and 
Lawrence County Home Bureau or- 
ganized with more than 308. 

An interesting sidelight on member- 
ship reported recently by the McLean 
County Home Bureau was that 260 
were charter members with 126 having 
continuous membership since the or- 
ganization was formed 26 years ago. 

The Citizenship and Home Bureau 
Organization Conference drew an at- 
tendance of 150 women and was termed 
successful by Home Bureau leaders. 

One of the interesting panels at the 
conference, “Air Your Prejudices,” 
brought up these questions and points: 

1. The war situation looks encouraging. 
What are we doing about getting ready 
for peace? 

2. Who sits at the peace table? Who 
decides who shall sit there? Will terms 
be made that can endure and who will 
ratify them? 

3. What is to be done about material 
furnished liberated countries for re- 
building. Do we rebuild and make the 
countries gifts of such construction? 
In other words where do obligations 
of these countries begin? 

4. Are we going to disarm again? Or is 
thereto be a real disarmament agree- 
ment between all nations? Who will 
say what becomes of the huge steel mills 
in Germany? 

5. Education — can German youth 
be educated in such a way to counter- 
act the education they have been given? 

6. Do we not all need much education 
to take care of the racial problems 
here in our own country as well as else- 
where? Can we expect to accomplish 
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Home TScineciis Membership 
Yn State Reaches 23,706 


much in less than 30 years or a genera- 
tion? 

Carl A. Taeusch, head of the division 
of program study and _ discussion, 
USDA, charged Home Bureau members 
with their responsibility as citizens in 
planning and working for a just peace. 
He urged that delegates on their re- 
turn to their communities discuss these 
problems. 

Taeusch pointed out that rural wom- 
en through their organizations can 
have a voice at the peace table, if they 
are willing to do their part. He also 
cited the individual’s responsibility in 
helping returning servicemen in ad- 
justing themselves to civilian life and 
finding jobs for them. Robert B. 
Browne, professor of education and di- 
rector of extension, University of IlIli- 
nois, discussed “Some Pros and Cons 
of Federal Aid to Education,” and 
stated that many fear federal aid be- 
cause they are afraid it will mean loss 
of local control of school programs. 
He added, however, that there are 
some special educational problems 
which cannot be met by state and local 
units. 

Home Bureau members also heard 
the plea of Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, 
president of the Illinois League of 
Women Voters, for revision of the IIli- 
nois state constitution. 


Chbrilil, Tafel Gots 
$1130.35 from Wbnois 


LLINOIS Home Bureau members 

have contributed $1130.35 toward the 
Red Cross Clubmobile fund of the As- 
sociated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, according to the 
latest tabulated reports. This places IIli- 
nois in fourth place among the state 
Home Bureau organizations. 

Total funds collected for the Club- 
mobile fund amount to $16,800. Out of 
these funds, $3500 has been used to 
purchase the Clubmobile which is now 
in operation in Italy, leaving $13,300 
to apply on the operating cost of 
$21,000 for one year. This means that 
$7700 for operational funds must be 
collected between now and the end of 
November. 

“Through the generous efforts which 


have been put forth on this project for 
the past six months, the Associated 
Women now has its own Clubmobile 
actually in operation on the battle- 
fronts of Italy,” said Mrs. Charles W. 
Sewell, administrative director of the 
organization. “Now that we have 
achieved this initial part of our pur- 
pose, I am sure that every unit of our 
nation-wide group will put forth still 
greater effort to assure the complete 
maintenance of the Clubmobile.” 

Missouri sent in a check for $2,663.45 
for the Clubmobile project, $2,264.34 
of which was donated by one county. 
An Army private from this Missouri 
county in expressing his appreciation 
for the Clubmobile wrote from Italy: 

“Today has sure been a red letter 
day for us around here. I have read 
about the Clubmobiles driven by the 
Red Cross girls that serve doughnuts 
and coffee to units like ours, but to- 
day was the first time I had ever seen 
one. We had a movie and all the dough- 
nuts and coffee we could hold and more 
too.” 

Contributions for the Clubmobile 
fund may be sent to Mrs. R. W. Stamey 
of the Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
whose address is rural route No. 1, 
Urbana, III. 


Plan District Meetings 
on Nutrition Problems 


New developments in nutrition will 
be discussed at eight district conferences 
sponsored by the state nutrition com- 
mittee in various sections of the state 
during September, according to Mrs. 
Kathryn Van Aken Burns, state chair- 
man, U. of I. College of Agriculture. 

The conference series opens Sept. 19 
in Bloomington and continues with 
meetings in Galesburg, Sept. 20; Ster- 
ling, Sept. 21; Geneva, Sept. 22, Effing- 
ham, Sept. 25; Harrisburg, Sept. 26; 
Belleville, Sept. 27, and Jacksonville, 
Sept. 28. Eighty-seven Illinois counties 
will send representatives of their nutri- 
tion committees to the one-day session. 

There are 87 Illindis counties that 
now have active nutrition committees 
and organization work is under way in 
several other sections. 


Mrs. Edith Huffman, home adviser 
in Will county since the establishment 
of the Home Bureau there six years ago, 
has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion in Fulton county. 


Miss Christine Schroy, home adviser in 
Washington, N. C., for the past two years, 
has taken over the duties of home adviser 
in Winnebago county. She started work 
Sept. 1. 
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IAA Opposes OPA Ruling 


(Continued from page 5) 


products or associations of such pro- 
ducers and (2) is marketing grain 
covered by any applicable supplement 
on the cooperative plan in conformity 
with the laws of the state wherein it 
is organized.” 

Disapproval of that proposal has 
been expressed by OPA officials on the 
ground that it would enable patrons of 
a cooperative, to the extent of their 
patronage refunds, to receive more for 
their grain than the patrons of a 
private dealer would receive. 

In answer to this, the National Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives in a re- 
cent communication to the OPA as- 
serted : 

..-..“The cooperative farmer — 
as a farmer — does not receive any 
more for his grain than the patron of 
a pfivate grain dealer. Both receive 
the same price for their grain. The 
greater return to the cooperative farm- 
er results only from the fact that, in ad- 
dition to producing grain, he is — 
like the private dealer and unlike the 
private dealer’s patrons — in the busi- 
ness of marketing grain, and the co- 
operative farmer receives from his’ mar- 
keting activities only the same margin 
as his private competitor receives. Their 
investment, risk, operations, and mar- 
gins are the same. The only difference 
is that the income of a private grain 


company is distributed on the basis 
of stock owned, while 2 cooperative 
distributes its income on the basis of 
patronage. That difference antedated 
price control by several decades. It 
was not created by price control, and 
effective price control does not require 
the obliteration of that difference.” 


Mangner to KMOX 


Ted Mangner, former conductor of 
the popular Illinois Farm and Home 
Hour, a 30-minute program on the U. 
of I. radio station, WILL, is now farm 
director of radio station KMOX, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System outlet 
in St. Louis. 

Mangner, who resigned his position 
with the University station in August, 
had established a record of never hav- 
ing missed one of his 12:30 p.m. Farm 
and Home Hour shows. He had broad- 
cast 2275 straight programs. In addi- 
tion to this six-day-a-week farm pro- 
gram, Mangner has written a regular 
syndicated radio program dealing 
with farm work for 38 stations 
throughout the middle west. He also 
has assisted county farm advisers 
throughout the state with their local 
radio programs. Mangner came to the 
university asa student in 1934 and re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree 
from the College of Agriculture in 
1937. He started radio work just be- 
fore graduation. 


NOTICE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, at the hour 
and place to be determined by the 
Board of Directors of each County 
Farm Bureau, the members in good 
standing of such County Farm Bu- 
reau and who are also qualified 
voting members of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, shall elect a dele- 
gate or delegates to represent such 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and vote on all matters 
before the next annual meeting, or 
any special meeting of the associa- 
tion, including the election of of- 
ficers and directors, as provided for 
in the By-Laws of the Association 

During September, annual meet- 
ings will be held in Christian, Ma- 
con and Stark Counties. 

During October, annual meetings 
will be held in Adams, Clay, Fay- 
ette, Hancock. JoDaviess, Madison, 
Marion, Menard, Montgomery, Pike, 
Pulaski-Alexander, Scott, Washing- 
ton and White Counties. 


Paul E. Mathias, 
Corporate Secretary. 


Euell E. Greer of Salina, Kansas, has 
been hired as farm adviser in William- 
son county and started work Sept. 1. 
Born in Hamilton county, Greer has 
been teaching vocational agriculture at 
Salina for a number of years. 


Gross Income Doesn't Tell All 


Ae Editorial 


METROPOLITAN paper recently contained a refer- 

ence to the prosperity existing in night clubs and on 

farms. Such references to high farm income are becom- 
ing numerous, and tend to give the wrong impression to 
city consumers. Perhaps the reason for such stories is the 
fact that it’s still news when and if a farmer receives a good 
market price for his products, but it is certainly not fair 
to picture the agricultural producer as receiving exorbitant 
prices. 

A news release from the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture covering the findings of 1000 farms lo- 
cated in the northern half of Illinois gives a somewhat 
different picture of farm income than that appearing in the 
metropolitan press. The report covers 1943 earnings of 
these farms on which operators have been keeping accounts 
in cooperation with the Extension Service. Farm account 
keepers represent for the most part, the more efficient and 
higher income group, and for that reason the findings of 
the report are worth consideration as a yardstick of war- 
time income for the better than average farm. 

The report states that net earnings were good, and 
average cash balance was more than in 1942, but the in- 
ventory increases were enough less to make the net earnings 
less. 
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It is also pointed out that “poultry returned $169 
per $100 worth of feed as an average on 777 farms. This 
was not enough to pay for all costs including feed. The 
average hen laid 133 eggs, used $3.29 worth of feed and 
brought in $5.56.” 


Hogs paid $136 for each $100 worth of feed; cattle 
un 159 farms where feeder cattle were fed returned $160 
for each $100 worth of feed fed; and dairy cattle on 359 
farms returned $160 for each’ $100 worth of feed fed. 
These returns were not enough to pay for feed, labor and 
other costs. 


Another report of a summary of annual farm busi- 
ness reporty.of 2970 Illinois farms cooperating with the 
University of Illinois showed that 1943 incomes for these 
farms were at new highs, but it also pointed out that Illi- 
nois accounting farms spent more money to run their farms 
in 1943 than in any year of record. 


“The average expenditure per farm of $6905 in 1943 
may be contrasted with an average expenditure of $1494 
per farm in 1933, the low point for expenditures in the de- 
pression period — an increase of 462 per cent. This change 


(Continued on next page) 
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reflects changes in the price level, changes in the quantities 
purchased, and changes in the average size of farm,” the 
report explains. 

It would be incorrect to say that farmers did not make 
money in 1943, but it is equally false to consider gross in- 
come and fail to make allowances for increased costs of 
production when a fair estimate of farm income is being 
made. 


Victory After the War. 


HE highest duty of American farmers, next only to con- 

tinued production effort for victory in war, is to do all 

that is humanly possible to prevent a postwar agricul- 
tural disaster. 

The glorious exploits of our sons and daughters in 
France and other war theatres are bringing the victory 
of farms nearer with each day. History is repeating itself 
in the desertion of Germany's allies, and in the signs of a 
crackup of her once great military machine. Farmers have 
contributed mightily to this result through all-out food pro- 
duction. That, too, is a repetition of history. 

Will history as enacted in 1919, 1920 and 1921 also 
repeat itself? Will a farm debacle, such as occurred then, 
take place in a greater or lesser degree? That is something 
for farmers not only to think about, but to plan against, 
and to take positive action to prevent. 

Victory after the war can be achieved only through or- 
ganization. Farmers must be strong enough, during the re- 
conversion period, and during the years of adjustment that 
follow, to insist upon fair hearing and fair treatment at the 
hands of government and governmental agencies. Sound 
price policies, production adjustment policies, wage poli- 
cies, employment policies, relief policies — all these and 
more must be had if an agricultural depression is to be 
avoided. 

Adequate farm representation at Washington and 
elsewhere depends upon just one thing: the strength and 
militancy of farm organizations. If the duly constituted 
leaders of agriculture can speak with the voice of millions 
of individuals behind them, they will be in a position to 
obtain sound policies and sound administration of them. 

It is encouraging in thinking of this problem to note 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation’s Million Mem- 
ber drive is making real progess. 

It is encouraging also to note that in Illinois, home of 
the largest state farm organization, with over 105,000 
members, County Farm Bureaus in every section of the 
state are working for still greater membership. 

The long range goals set last winter and spring by all 
97 Illinois County Farm Bureaus will, when achieved, 
bring membership in Illinois over 118,000. That these 
goals will be reached is evident from the vigorous efforts 
now being made, and others now being planned, for this 
fall and winter. 

The loyal, conscious, informed Farm Bureau direc- 
tors, volunteer workers, and other members could make 
no greater contribution to a stable, prosperous postwar ag- 
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riculture — and thus to a stable, prosperous post-war na- 
tion — than to achieve these membership goals before an- 
other September has gone. 

Let’s have not only victory in war. 

Let’s go “‘all out” for VICFORY AFTER THE 
WAR. 


Surplus War Land 


ECENT proposal of the government to sell some 3449 

acres of Sangamon Ordance plant land brought farmers 

face to face with the first reconversion problem in the 
agricultural field. 

As the matter now stands, the proposed sale has been 
postponed until Congress has fixed a policy of disposal of 
surplus war real estate. Such postponement was brought 
about largely by the failure or the refusal of surplus war 
property officer of the Office of War Mobilization to 
offer these’ lands first to their former owners at the price 
paid by the government for respective parcels of land, ad- 
justed only to cover any damage or benefit to the property 
during the period of ownership by the government. 

First reports of the proposed sale of land in July in- 
dicated that it would be advertised for sale on a basis of 
sealed bids without any prior rights for former owners. 
The Farm Bureau strenuously objected to this procedure 
and asked that former owners be first given an opportunity 
to repurchase their land and that the government develop 
a constructive, long-range policy on the disposal of all 
such land. 

The surplus war property officer then adjusted the 
proposal to provide for offering the land to former owners 
at federally appraised values and if not purchased by Aug. 
15 to call for sealed bids on the land. This resulted in much 
dissatisfaction as in many cases the federally appraised 
value was substantially in excess of the amount paid by the 
government for the land even though improvements such 
as fences had been removed and in some cases the land 
seriously affected by the manner in which it had been 
handled. 

At the present time Congress is working on a pro- 
gram for the government sale of war surplus land, and the 
Farm Bureau has made two recommendations which it be- 
lieves should be the basis for any adequate legislation gov- 
erning such sales. 

These recommendations are: 

(1) That the land first be offered for resale to the 
former owners from whom it was purchased at the price 
paid by the government, adjusted for any damage or value 
of added improvements. (This provision is included in the 
Colmer bill which has passed the House of Representa- 
tives. ) 

(2) If the former owner does not exercise this oppor- 
tunity to repurchase, then the land to be advertised and sold 
at public auction within the country where located in eco- 
nomic units on which a family can make a reasonable liv- 
ing, with preference being given to qualified farmers or 
war veterans in such sales. i 
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reflects changes in the price level, changes in the quantities 
purchased, and changes in the average size of farm,” the 
report explains. 

It would be incorrect to say that farmers did not make 
money in 1943, but it is equally false to consider gross in- 
come and fail to make allowances for increased costs of 
production when a fair estimate of farm income is being 
made. 


Victory After the War 


HE highest duty of American farmers, next only to con- 
T tinued production effort for victory in war, is to do all 

that is humanly possible to prevent a postwar agricul- 
tural disaster. 

The glorious exploits of our sons and daughters in 
France and other war theatres are bringing the victory 
of farms nearer with each day. History is repeating itself 
in the desertion of Germany's allies, and in the signs of a 
crackup of her once great military machine. Farmers have 
contributed mightily to this result through all-out food pro- 
duction. That, too, is a repetition of history. 

Well history as enacted in 1919, 1920 and 1921 also 
repeat itself? Will a farm debacle, such as occurred then, 
take place in a greater or lesser degree? That is something 
for farmers not only to think about, but to plan against, 
and to take positive action to prevent. 

» Victory after the war can be achieved only through or- 
ganization. Farmers must be strong enough, during the re- 
conversion period, and during the years of adjustment that 
follow, to insist upon fair hearing and fair treatment at the 
hands of government and governmental agencies. Sound 
price policies, production adjustment policies, wage poli- 
cies, employment policies, relief policies — all these and 
more must be had if an agricultural depression is to be 
avoided. 

Adequate farm representation at Washington and 
elsewhere depends upon just one thing: the strength and 
militancy of farm organizations. If the duly constituted 
leaders of agriculture can speak with the voice of millions 
of individuals behind them, they will be in a position to 
obtain sound policies and sound administration of them. 

It is encouraging in thinking of this problem to note 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation's Million Mem- 
ber drive is making real progess. 

It is encouraging also to note that in Illinois, home of 
the largest state farm organization, with over 105,000 
members, County Farm Bureaus in every section of the 
state are working for still greater membership. 

The long range goals set last winter and spring by all 
97 Illinois County Farm Bureaus will, when achieved, 
bring membership in Illinois over 118,000. That these 
goals will be reached is evident from the vigorous efforts 
now being made, and others now being planned, for this 
fall and winter. 

The loyal, conscious, informed Farm Bureau direc- 
tors, volunteer workers, and other members could make 
no greater contribution to a stable, prosperous postwar ag- 
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riculture — and thus to a stable, prosperous post-war na- 
tion — than to achieve these membership goals before an- 
other September has gone. 

Let’s have not only victory in war. 

Let’s go “‘all out’ for VICTORY AFTER THE 
WAR. 


Surplus War Land 


‘ECENT proposal of the government to sell some 3449 

acres of Sangamon Ordance plant land brought farmers 

face to face with the first reconversion problem in the 
agricultural field. 

As the matter now stands, the proposed sale has been 
postponed until Congress has fixed a policy of disposal of 
surplus war real estate. Such postponement was brought 
about largely by the failure or the refusal of surplus war 
property officer of the Office of War Mobilization to 
offer these lands first to their former owners at the price 
paid by the government for respective parcels of land, ad- 
justed only to cover any damage or benefit to the property 
during the period of ownership by the government. 

First reports of the proposed sale of land in July in- 
dicated that it would be advertised for sale on a basis of 
sealed bids without any prior rights for former owners. 
The Farm Bureau strenuously objected to this procedure 
and asked that former owners be first given an opportunity 
to repurchase their land and that the government develop 
a constructive, long-range policy on the disposal of all 
such land. 

The surplus war property officer then adjusted the 
proposal to provide for offering the land to former owners 
at federally appraised values and if not purchased by Aug. 
15 to call for sealed bids on the land. This resulted in much 
dissatisfaction as in many cases the federally appraised 
value was substantially in excess of the amount paid by the 
government for the land even though improvements such 
as fences had been removed and in some cases the land 
seriously affected by the manner in which it had been 
handled. 

At the present time Congress is working on a pro- 
gram for the government sale of war surplus land, and the 
Farm Bureau has made two recommendations which it be- 
lieves should be the basis for any adequate legislation gov- 
erning such sales. 

These recommendations are: 

(1) That the land first be offered for resale to the 
former owners from whom it was purchased at the price 
paid by the government, adjusted for any damage or value 
of added improvements. (This provision is included in the 
Colmer bill which has passed the House of Representa- 
tives. ) 

(2) If the former owner does not exercise this oppor- 
tunity to repurchase, then the land to be advertised and sold 
at public auction within the country where located in eco- 
nomic units on which a family can make a reasonable liv- 
ing, with preference being given to qualified farmers or 
war veterans in such sales. 
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= BUT IF IT DOES, 
HERE'S WHAT TO DO! 


F YOU have a loss, whether it be wind- 
h ; storm, fire or hail, notify your com- 
hd A pany and your agent at once. It will 
bn help us in making an early settlement of 


furnish Farm Bureau members insurance 
at the lowest possible cost. If you do 
not now carry your windstorm, fire, and 
hail insurance with Farmers Mutual, con- 
tact the general agent at your Farm Bu- 
e reau office or the special agent in your 

{ community. They will be glad to give 
; you information concerning coverage and 
| cost with no obligation on your part. 
g 


| J. FARMERS MUTUAL 
+ REINSURANCE 
| COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


your claim. ; 
ra J Farmers Mutual has but one aim — to 
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Corn - Picking Time 
Is Accident Time 


Watch for these hazards: 


1. Don’t clean or adjust machinery without shutting 
off the power. 


2. Don’t wear loose clothing or gloves that will get 
caught in the moving machinery. 


3. Don’t fill the gas tank while the engine is running, 
or the exhaust pipe is still hot. 


FARMERS: In case of injury to an employee working on 
your farm, an I A Mutual General and Employers Liability 
Policy will cover the medical expense involved, up to $250. 
In addition, you are provided with liability protection up to 
$5000 for injuries to one person, and up to $10,000 if more 
than one person is injured in an accident arising out of your 
farming operations. This policy also provides liability pro- 
tection against claims of individuals not employed by you. 


For full details in regard to this I A Mutual liability policy 

and its three-way protection, contact the company’s repre- 

sentative in your community, or at the Farm Bureau office 
or write 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET... - - CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
organized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and educational interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 
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By Earl C. Smith 


VERY person 

knows that our 
nation faced many 
gigantic blems in 
meeting the require- 
ments of war. All 
thoughtful peo ple 
now recognize that 
many tremendously 
difficult p ro bl ems 
must be faced in the 
readjustment necessary for a successful 
peace. 


Possibly the greatest responsibility will 
rest with the representatives of the peo- 
ple who are elected to the national Con- 
gress, and the administrators of govern- 
ment policies. The Congress to be elected 
in November will undoubtedly have to 
make decisions of as great and far reach- 
ing character as any Congress heretofore 
serving the people of the United States, 
and the administrators of government 
to be selected will have as great if not 
greater responsibility in the re-establish- 
ment of peacetime conditions as ever con- 
fronted the leaders of government. That 
statesmanship of a high order will be 
required no reasonable person can doubt. 
Therefore, the election on Nov. 7 will be 
possibly the most important election in 
the history of the United States. 


Every eligible voter carries the respon- 
sibility of carefully considering the im- 
portant questions before the people, the 
pronouncements of candidates seeking 
positions of public trust, and according 
to his or her best judgment casting a 
ballot on Nov. 7. 


If I were asked to state in one sentence 
the cause for which millions of American 
boys are fighting and hundreds of thou- 
sands are giving their lives I would state. 


“It is that the people of the respective 
nations of the world might have the op- 
portunity to determine their own destiny 
through selecting the type of govern- 
ment under which they would choose to 
live.” I do not believe that any eligible 
voter who is able to get to the polls, but 
who fails to vote and express his best 
judgment on the questions before the 
people Nov. 7, is worthy of the great 
sacrifice American boys are making on the 
battlefields of the world. 


Certainly there can be no excuse for a 
repetition of the poor showing made by 
American voters in 1940, when only 62 
per cent of the eligible voters participated 
in the general election. 


It is not my purpose, nor is it my re- 
sponsibility to suggest or to advise how 
any person votes, but it is my responsibil- 
ity as a citizen and as a leader of an or- 
ganization to urge every American citizen 
to vote, and to be guided when making 
decisions only by calm, deliberate, and 
unprejudiced appraisal of issues and 
candidates. 


Never forget that citizens with selfish 
interests invariably go to the polls and 
vote, while too many who have no selfish 
interests say to themselves, “One vote 
won’t mean much so I won't bother to 
vote today.” 


I firmly believe in the impartial and 
sound judgment of a majority of the 
American people and therefore my only 
purpose in making this appeal is to do 
everything possible to assure that all 
“— voters make it a matter of first 

rtance on Nov. 7 to go to the polls 

vote, and thus make their contribu- 
tion to the future of America and a free, 
representative government. 


* 


Farm Bureau Position Reaffirmed 


* 


EAFFIRMATION of the Farm Bu- 
reau’s position in advocating reten- 
tion of the present parity formula was 
made by President Earl C. Smith of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association at the 
regular fall meeting of Farm Bureau lead- 
ers held in mid-September at Springfield. 
““Let’s not agree to some popular for- 
mula in a hurry which might result in 
the loss of all the gains we have made,” 
Smith counseled. 

In discussing the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, Smith cautioned that “we 
must be careful as Farm Bureau leaders, 
Farm Bureau members and as thinking 
farm people that differentiate between 
misadministration and the law itself. If 
there are some things that ought to go 
out, let’s take them out. H there are 
some limitations that should go in, let’s 
put them in, but let’s not do away with 
the only law farmers have on the books 
which brings a balance between supply 
and demand. If changes are to be made, 
we want the friends of agriculture to 
make them after full consideration of all 
the facts.” 

The IAA president reviewed the resolu- 
tion adopted at the Baltimore conven- 
tion of the AFBF in 1940 which called 
for the formation of an independent, bi- 
partisan board within the Department of 
Agriculture for administration of the 
AAA, Soil Conservation Service, etc., to 
be responsible for all plans, policies, and 
regulations necessary for the administra- 
tion of these laws. 

On the problem of reconversion, Smith 
said there were indications that postwar 
readjustments would be greater than 
many realize. He cited the reversal of 
position in the statements of high gov- 
ernment officials during the year. In 
the early part of the year, he said, farm- 
ers were told that they need not worry 
about surpluses, but now these same offi- 
cials are saying publicly that they are fear- 
ful of surpluses. 

Smith declared that if farmers are will- 
ing to produce a surplus of basic farm 
crops for the protection of the nation, 
then it becomes a national responsibility 
to see that these surpluses are controlled 
in such a manner as not to depress mar- 
ket prices. 

“We need a national understanding 
on the imperative need for controlling 
farm surpluses and we need to have such 
an understanding made part of our na- 
tional policy so that it does not become 
a question for political debate every four 
years,” Smith said. 

The IAA president also asserted that 


the major farm problem is in selling the 
nation on the tremendous. buying power 
of the farmer. Economists agree, he 
said, that farmers as a class are the best 
buyers of the products of the factories 
and mills of the United States. The level 
of values placed on farm products there- 
fore determines the buying capacity of 
farmers. 

Other topics discussed by Smith in- 
cluded farm credit, disposal of surplus 
war land and property, and the duty of 
citizens seeing to it that they are properly 
registered, and that they vote in the gen- 
eral election Nov. 27. 


Rex Peddicord, Member Of 
IAA Board, Dies Suddenly 


Rex E. Peddicord, 57, member of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association representing the 12th 
Congressional district, died suddenly in 
his home near Marseilles the morning of 
September 6. 


Mr. Peddicord was the newest mem- 
ber of the board of directors, having been 
elected to that office at the Association’s 
Annual Meeting in November 1943, and 
was a member of the Business Service 
Committee of the board. 

Although serving his first year on the 
board, his splendid qualities and devo- 
tion to agriculture were recognized by all 
of his associates. His long and valued 
service in La Salle County admirably 
fitted him for official service in the state 
organization, and his counsel will be 
greatly missed. 

A charter member of the La Salle 
County Farm Bureau, Mr. Peddicord 
served as a director or a member of the 


executive committee for 18 years, hav- 
ing held the offices of treasurer and vice- 
president during part of that period. 

Mr. Peddicord was a leader in the 
many programs and activities of the Farm 
Bureau and was particularly interested in 
young people. For many years he served 
as a member of the La Salle County 4-H 
Club committee and was its chairman up 
to the time he was elected to the IAA 
board. He served on almost every Farm 
Bureau committee in his county in some 
years, including IAA Insurance, Public 
Relations, Finance and Business, Legis- 
lation, Grain Marketing and Organiza- 
tion. He was also president of the La 
Salle County Co-Op Refrigerated Serv- 
ice and was a member of the board of 
directors of La Salle County Breeding 
Cooperative, Inc. 

This long list of Farm Bureau and 
community activities and projects in 
which Mr. Peddicord was a leader does 
not begin to tell the full story of the de- 
votion and faith he had in the efforts of 
organized farmers to make the rural com- 
munity an even better place in which to 
live. 

Mr. Peddicord and his two married 
sons, Kenneth and Clinton, operated 400 
acres of land 414 miles northeast of Mar- 
seilles. He was a member of the Mar- 
seilles Rotary Club, Marseilles Masonic 
Lodge, and trustee of the Marseilles Con- 
gregational Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Ethel, two 
sons, a daughter, Mrs. Collins Davidson 
of Geneva, Ill., and four grandchildren, 
Kenneth Lee Peddicord, Janet Peddi- 
cord, Kenton Collins Davidson and 
Robert Bruce Davidson. 

Eight members of the IAA board of 
directors, including the president and 
vice-president, attended funeral services 
and acted as honorary pallbearers. 


New Assistant Extension 
Editor Hired at U. of I. 


Appointment of James Robert Walk- 
er, extension editor of the University 
of Idaho, Moscow, as assistant exten- 
sion editor of the College of Agricul- 
ture, U. of I., has been announced by 
Dean H. P. Rusk. 

Dr. G. L. Jordan, acting extension 
editor since F. J. Keilholz went on a 
year’s leave of absence to join the staff 
of Country Gentleman, has been hand- 
ling editorial duties of the extension 
editor's office with the assistance of 
Miss Jessie Heathman, who edits home 
economics department affairs. 

Walker received his bachelor of 
science and master of science degrees 
from the University of Idaho and took 
undergraduate work in agriculture and 
journalism and graduate work in edu- 
cation and journalism. 
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TWO NEW COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
OUTLINED AT LEADERS’ MEETING 


WO new, forward-looking, cooper- 
ative programs of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association, service brand 
feeds, and plant foods, were outlined 
to Farm Bureau leaders at the annual 
fall leaders’ meeting in Springfield by 
George E. Metzger, IAA field secretary. 


At the outset of his report, Metzger 
pointed out that the Service Brand 
Feeds program will in no way inter- 
fere with the Blue Seal Feeds program 
which has been carried on for several 
years by the Illinois Farm on Vid Com- 
pany at the request of the IAA. 

Service Brand Feeds, Metzger said, 
are complete mixed feeds. They will be 
sold to the farmer as such. The Serv- 
ice Brand Feeds program will make 
it possible to grind and mix home- 
grown grains in the localities where 
the feed grain is grown. It will permit 
taking advantage of the purchase of 
protein ingredients under volume con- 
tracts and provide for the manufacture 
and distribution of precision pre-mixes 
containing vitamin carriers and other 
essential ingredients and guarantee to 
the purchaser a quality product at a 
considerable saving in price. 


The savings to be made are largely 

savings in transportation which 

the farmer would ordinarily pay 
shipping his grain into the market 
and shipping the mixed feeds 
back. Certain pre-mixes involvin 

possibly 250 to 400 pounds in ak 
ton of complete feed will be pre- 
pared by the Illinois Farm Supply 

Company in its central mills. 

The local distritbutor will provide 
the locally grown grain where possible, 
paves his protein ingredients to the 

est advantage, purchase the pre-mix 
from the Illinois Farm Supply Company 
and mix the feed under quality control 
supervision and sell the feed to the 
farmer in bags carrying the Service 
Brand label. There probably are some 
sections of the state where insufficient 
grain is grown locally to take care of 
the feed needs where this program may 
be of little or no advantage. However 
it may be that in such areas a local dis- 
tributor might ship in the grain, buy 
his necessary concentrates and pre- 
mixes and mix it more cheaply locally. 
These cases will require careful study 
before entering into such a venture. 

The Service Brand Feeds program 
will not be introduced in any county 
without the approval of the County 
Farm Bureau board. It will not be car- 
ried into any county until the County 
Farm Bureau board names a distributor. 
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The local distributor must meet certain 
qualifications: 

1. The distributor must be a co- 
Operative organization of the Farm 
Bureau type, providing all the nec- 
essary controls to make it such 
an organization. 

2. The distributor should be able 
to give county-wide service or 
adequate service in a definitely 
assigned territory within the coun- 


3. The distributor must have 
adequate finances. 

4. The distributor must have 
adequate facilities, which in this 
case means a grinding plant, with 
mixing equipment, sufficient and 
satisfactory storage for both grain 
and anined feed and trucks to make 
delivery to the county. 

5. The distributor must have 
adequate personnel. 

6. The distributor should be in 
a position to pay patronage divi- 
dends to Farm Bureau members 
only. 

On invitation of County Farm 
Bureau boards, representatives of 
the IAA and Illinois Farm Supply 
Company are meeting with County 


Farm Bureau boards to discuss in 


detail this program and furnish any 

available information to enable the 

County Farm Bureau board to 

make the proper selection of a dis- 

tributor. 

County Service Companies and Pro- 
ducers Supply organizations can usu- 
ally qealily as distributors. There are 
a number of counties, however, parti- 
cularly in the surplus grain producing 
area where it might be wise for County 
Farm Bureaus to consider farmer co- 
operative elevators which could be re- 
organized to meet the qualifications or 
to set up County Grain Associations 
which could acquire or build facilities 
and otherwise meet the qualifications. 

All formulas and other matters per- 
taining to quality will be worked out 
by a Quality Control Committee made 
up of the business service committee 
of the IAA, one member appointed by 
the Farm Advisers’ Association, and 
one or more representatives from the 
Illinois Farm Supply Company in col- 
laboration with representatives of the 
University of Illinois. 

The program is getting under way 
rapidly and can be fade available in 
most counties as soon as the proper 
distributor has been appointed and has 
acquired facilities necessary to the dis- 
tribution of these feeds. 

The Plant Food Program is the re- 
sult of a study which has been made 
during the past two years by a commit- 
tee made up of tepresentatives of the 

(Continued on page 25) 


1A A Annual Meeting Program 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27 

P.M. ; 

1:00 Resolutions Committee 

1:00 Credentials Committee 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER, 28 

A.M. 

10:00 Cooperative Locker Service Con- 
ference 

10:00 Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ 
Conference 

12:00 Noon Presidents’ and Farm Ad- 
visers’ Luncheon 

P.M. 


4:00 Farm Bureau Presidents’ Confer- 
ence 

5:30 Illinois Grain Corp. Dinner and 
Meeting 

7:00 Illinois Agricultural Auditing 
Ass‘n. 

7:00 Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Ass‘n. 

7:00 Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMEBER 29 

A.M. 

9:30 Illinois Agricultural Holding Co. 

9:30 Rural Youth 

9:30 Illinois Wool Marketing Associ- 
ation 

9:30 Illinois Milk Producers Association 

9:30 Illinois Farm Supply Company 

10:00 Farmers Mutual Reinsurance 
Company 


P.M. 

1:00 Illinois Farm Supply Company 

1:00 Illinois Agricultural Mutual Ins. 
Co. 


1:00 Illinois Producers’ Creameries 
1:00 Illinois Livestock Marketing Ass‘n. 
1:30 Rural Youth 

3:00 General Insurance Conference 
7:30 General Entertainment 

9:00 Rural Youth Mixer 


THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 30 


A.M. 

9:15 IAA General Session 

P.M. 

1:30 Group Conferences: 
Public Relations 
Organization and Publicity 
Schools 
Soil Improvement 
Marketing 

4:00 District Caucuses and Confer- 
ences 

7:30 IAA General Session 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 

AM. 

9:30 IAA General Session 

P.M. 

1:00 IAA General Session 
Adjourned Annual Meeting — II- 
linois Agricultural Mut. Ins. Co. 
and Illinois Agricultural Holding 
Co. 


Voting Recordscn Gorm Issues 


CHECK IAA LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS BEFORE VOTING 


* * * * * * * * * *¥ 


* * * * * * * * * * 


RECORD of our LEGISLATORS in WASHINGTON 


ROBABLY the most far-reaching and 
serious issue of domestic policy con- 
sidered by the present Congress had to 
do with the so-called roll-back consumer 
food subsidies. The Association did not 
believe these subsidies to be warranted or 
justified and consistently opposed them. 
The ban on the continuation of these con- 
sumer food subsidies was carried in a bill 
to continue the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. -In addition to continuing the 
Commodity Eredit Corporation, this bill 
prohibited ‘sbsidies to consumers of agri- 


Mo ms How Illinois 
Congressmen Voted 


Proposal Smith- 
to Ban Connally 
Sub- Anti-Strike 
sidies Bill 
Senators 
Lucas Nay N.V. 
Brooks N.V. Yea 
Representatives 
District 
No. 
1 Dawson Nay Nay 
2 Rowan Nay Nay 
3 Busbey Yea Nay 
4 Gorski Nay Nav 
5 Sabath Nay Nay 
6 O’Brien Nay Nay 
7 Schuetz (Dec.) Nay Nay 
8 Gordon Nay Nay 
9 Dewey G.P. Yea 
10 Church Yea Yea 
11 Reed Yea Nay 
12 Mason P.F. Yea 
13 Allen Yea Yea 
14 Johnson, A. J. Yea Yea 
15 Chiperfield Yea Yea 
16 Dirksen P.F. Yea 
17 Arends Yea Yea 
18 Sumner Yea Yea 
19 Wheat (Dec.) Yea G.P. 
20 Simpson Yea ’ Yea 
21 Howell Yea Yea 
22 Johnson, C.D. Yea G.P. 
23 Vursell Yea Yea 
24 Heidinger Yea G.P. 
25 Bishop Yea Nay 
At Large Day Yea Nay 
The abbreviation ‘“‘N.V.” means not 


voting; the abbreviation ‘‘G.P.”” means 
general pair, that is, position not made 
known, and the abbreviation ‘‘P.F.” 
means paired for, that is, in support of 
the measure. 


cultural commodities and provided for 
the termination of the subsidy programs 
now in effect. The bill permitted and 
proposed to continue the price support 
programs. The Association and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation supported 
this measure. The opposition to consum- 
et food subsidies was on the ground that 
these subsidies were unnecessary and 
placed a huge burden on the Federal 
treasury at a time when consumers gen- 
erally were able to pay their food bills. 
The Association was opposed to passing 
these costs on to future generations. 
Further, it pointed out that subsidies 
would not increase or tend to increase 
production of needed agricultural prod- 
ucts. The bill passed the House by a 
vote of 278 to 117 and passed the Senate 
by a vote of 43 to 28. It was vetoed by 
the President and his veto was sustained. 
The vote of members of Congress from 
Illinois upon this subsidy measure is giv- 
en below. 

Another far-reaching measure con- 
sidered by the present Congress was 
the Smith-Connally Act or anti-strike 
bill. This legislation, which was sup- 
ported by the Association and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, provided 
a thirty day cooling off period before 
strikes were voted, provided criminal 
penalties for strikes in government op- 
erated plants and forbade labor unions 
to make political contributions. The bill 
passed the House and Senate and was 


——— 
| VOTE NOVEMBER 7! 


By action of the IAA board of di- 
| rectors, the RECORD is herewith re- 
printing the voting records of mem- 
bers of Congress and the Illinois 
General Assembly, which were 
originally carried in the March is- 


men is confined to broad legislation 
of direct interest to agriculture and 
does not reflect their position on the 
important issues relating to inter- 
national policies and relationships. 


Many of these members of Con- 
gress and the General 
are candidates for reelection on 
November 7. The Association urges 
its members to study carefully the 
information published in this issue 
of the RECORD and to actively sup- 
port for election those candidates | 
who, by their records, have proved 
themselves worthy of the confidence 
of farmers. | 


sue. The voting recofd of Congress- | 
Assembly 
| 


people represent only a 
minority of the population. Only | 
through their united action at the 
polls, wherein they place the in- 
terests of agriculture above parties | 
and personalities, can they hope to | 
maintain fair representation in law- 
making bodies. 


Farm 
| 
' 


_—————— 


vetoed by the President. The President's 
veto was over-ridden and the measure 
became law. The vote of the members 
of Congress from Illinois upon the pro- 
posal to override the President’s veto is 
given below. 

Upon each of these measures a “Yea” 
vote is in support of the Association’s po- 
sition and a “Nay” vote is against the As- 
sociation’s position. 


VOTING RECORDS OF MEMBERS 
OF ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


N ACCORDANCE with action tak- 

en by the voting delegates of IIli- 

nois Agricultural Association at an 
annual meeting several years ago, the 
Board of Directors has authorized and 
directed the publication of the follow- 
ing statement, together with the records 
of the members of the General As- 
sembly as determined by their votes and 
general attitude on matters of impor- 
tant legislation directly affecting farm- 


efs, as supported or opposed by the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association. In the 
1943 regular session, the Association did 
not sponsor an ambitious program but 
endeavored to avoid highly controversial 
issues. However, there were numerous 
legislative matters of considerable inter- 
est to agriculture upon which the Asso- 
ciation took a position. The Association 
regarded the Gateway Amendment to 
the Constitution and the companion Party 
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Circle bills as the most* important agri- 
cultural legislation in the session. The 
Association believes the adoption of 
these measures is necessary and funda- 
mental if needed changes in our State 
Constitution are to be made. The As- 
sociation informed members of the leg- 
islature of its position on these meas- 
ures and stressed their importance. The 
voting record of downstate legislators 
on the amendment issue was given in 
the August 1943 issue of the Record. 
In view of the fundamental importance 
of the Gateway Amendment and the so- 
called Party Circle bills, this report is 
weighted heavily by the vote and attitude 
of members on these measures. 


Basis of Report 


This report is based entirely upon 
the legislator’s record and attitude as 
observed in Springfield. The Associa- 
tion has not given and obviously can- 
not be aware of, or give consideration 
to, the record or attitude upon local 


problems which may affect the voters’ 
decision. 

The first column of the report tabu- 
lated .below lists the number of regular 
sessions of the General Assembly dur- 
ing which the respective members have 
served. The second column carries the 
legislative record of the legislators as 
determined by their votes on agricul- 
tural legislation during the last reg- 
ular session, together with their gen- 
eral attitude on legislation supported or 
opposed by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation throughout their terms of serv- 
ice. 

Ratings Used 

A member, to receive a rating of 
““Excellent’’ must have ‘not only a sat- 
isfactory voting record, but his general 
attitude throughout his legislative serv- 
ice must have been generally recognized 
as actively supporting the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association’s legislative _pro- 
gram. To achieve an ‘Excellent’ rec- 
ord, a member must also have served 


more than one two-year legislative pe- 
riod and must have taken a favorable 
position on highly controversial legisla- 
tive pro S. 

Fitst ee members, to secure a “Very 
Good” rating, must have a satisfactory 
voting record and must have actively 
supported the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation’s legislative program. This rat- 
ing is the highest given any first term 
member. 

In compliance with the directions giv- 
en by the delegates of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, members of the As- 
sociation are advised that all members 
of the present General Assembly seeking 
reelection who are rated as “Excellent” 
or “Very Good” are entitled to support 
by all members and friends of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association in the com- 
ing general election. 

The records of members rated as 
“Good” are worthy of careful consider- 
ation in comparison with the qualifica- 
tions of new candidates seeking office. 


{ 

2s 2 24 Records of Members of the Illinois General Assembly 

| 

| Members by No. of Regular Legislative Record on | Members by No. of Regular Legislative Record on 
Senatorial Sessions Important Agricultural Senatorial Sessions Important Agricultural 

| Districts Served Measures Districts Served Measures 

| 
7th District (Outlying 18th District (Peoria County) 

Cook County, Sen. Madden 4 Excellent 
Senator Bidwell 3 Good Rep. Crowley 7 Very Good 
Rep. McGrath 7 Good Rep. Gorman 5 Very Good 
Rep. ar der Vries 5 Good Rep. Grebe 3 Very Good 
Rep. Vi i 

Bore , re 20th District (Grundy, Iroquois 

8th District (Boone, Lake and and Kankakee Counties) 

McHenry Counties) Sen. Beckman 6 Good 
Sen. Paddock 8 Good Rep. Alpiner 7 Excellent 
Rep. Bolger 7 Excellent Rep. McBroom ks Excellent 
Rep. Keller 4 Excellent Rep. Topping 5 Excellent 

Rep. Kelsey 3 Excellent aD P ‘ 
i a 22nd District (Edgar an 
| 10th District (Ogle and Vermilion Counties ) 
| Winnebago Counties ) Sen. Luckey 8 Good 
| Sen. Baker 13 Good Rep. Edwards 6 Excellent 
| Rep. David Hunter, Jr. 11 Excellent Rep. Lavezzi 1 Very Good 
Rep. Edward C. Hunter 3 Excellent Rep. Walker 1 Good 
| Rep. James M. White 1 Very Good 
BS. : 24th District (Champaign, 
12th District (Carroll, JoDaviess : ; : 
and Stephenson Counties) ee and Piatt Counties ) : ae 
Sen. Laughlin 5 Good Ren Cl ree h Fen 
Rep. Bingham 7 Good yi Dill aug - Ver Gad 
Rep. Franz 11 Excellent Ree Ga oreo : Per Ps 
Rep. Stransky 4 Good ep. Garman 4 xcellent 
14th District (Kane and 26th panto _— and McLean 

Kendall Counties unties 
Sen. A. P. Benson , 6 Good Sen. Cash 2 Good 
Rep. Friedland 4 Excellent Rep. Caton 4 Excellent 
Rep. Peffers 3 Rep. Rhodes 3 Excellent 
Rep. Schuler 3 Excellent Rep. Russell 6 Excellent 

16th District (Livingston, 28th District (DeWitt, Logan 

Marshall, Putnam and and Macon Counties ) 

Woodford Counties) Sen. Hubbard 5 Excellent 
Sen. Lantz 15 Excellent Rep. Dinneen : 5 Excellent 
Rep. Bruer 10 Excellent Rep. H. B. Harris 1 Good 
Rep. Carpenter 3 Good Rep. Wilson 1 Very Good 
Rep. Vicars 5 Excellent ‘ (Concluded on page 8) 
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Members by No. of Regular _ Legislative Record on Members by No. of Regular _ Legislative Record on 
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30th District (Brown, Cass, 
Mason, Menard, Schuyler 
and Tazewell Counties) 
Sen. Lohmann 
Rep. Allison 
Rep. Flowerree 
Rep. Burnsmier 


32nd District (Hancock, 
McDonough and Warren 
Counties) 
Sen. Downing 
Rep. Robbins 
Rep. Salisbury 
Rep. Schaumleffel 


33rd District (Henderson, Mercer 
and Rock Island Counties ) 
Sen. Carpentier 
Rep. Schuemann 
Rep. Searle 
Rep. Ora Smith 


34th District (Clark, Coles and 
Douglas Counties) 
Sen. Lyons 
Rep. Lewis 
Rep. Mundy 
Rep. Strohm (Deceased) 


35th District (DeKalb, Lee and 
Whiteside Counties) 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Good 


Good 
Excellent , 
Excellent 
Very Good 


Good 

Very Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Good 
Excellent 
Good 


42nd District (Clay, Clinton, 
Effingham and Marion 
Counties ) 
Sen, Parish 
Rep. Branson 
Rep. McMackin 
Rep. Taylor 


43rd District (Fulton and 
Knox Counties) 
Sen. Thompson 
Rep. Cutler 
Rep. Davis (Deceased) 
Rep. Ray 


44th District (Jackson, Monroe, 
Perry, Randolph and 
Washington Counties) 
Sen. Crisenberry 
Rep. Brands 
Rep. McDonald 
Rep. Thornton 


45th District (Morgan and 
Sangamon Counties) 
Sen. Searcy 
Rep. Green 
~ Rep. Lawler 
Rep. Sullivan 


46th District (Jasper, Jefferson, 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Very Good 
Very Good 


Very Good 
Good 


Excellent 


Good 

Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Good 

Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Sen. Collins Good Richland and Wayne Counties) 
Rep. Brydia Excellent Sen. Lee Excellent 
Rep. Prescott Very Good Rep. Broyles Good 
Rep. Henry J. White Excellent Rep. ian sat Good ventic 
Rep. Samfo: Vv Good 
36th District (Adams, Calhoun, jt ee ery, G00 local 
<P sod Scott Counties ) er 47th District (Bond and neigh 
- Vic 00% Madison Counties ) ganiz 
Rep. Donohoo Excellent Sen. Flagg Excellent protec 
Rep. Gibbs Excellent Rep. Lloyd Harris d 
Rep. Scarborough Good Rep. Mueller ; pad 
37th District (Bureau, Henry Rep. Schaefer O'Neill ciation 
and Stark Counties) adoote 
Sen. Gunning (Deceased) 48th District (Crawford, Ed- 
Rep. Knauf Excellent wards, Gallatin, Hardin, 
Rep. Nowlan Very Good he gs = and so 
; ; Excellent ite Counties 
a es sae Sen. Armstrong Good 
38th District (Greene, Jersey, Rep. Higgins Excellent BR 
Macoupin and Montgomery ’ Rep. Stanley Very Good 
Counties ) Rep. Thompson Excellent tru 
Sen. Miller Very Good : operat 
Rep. Donnelly Excellent 49th District (St. Clair County) farms 
a. — xen Good Sen. Menges (succeeded by Sen. Will « 
p. Robison xcellent Thomas at close of session) 5 Excellent ple w 
ee ; Rep. Holton (succeeded by Rep. ae 
gs aa —— County) Pecsilont Huschle at close .of session) 14 Good jective 
em ee ‘son Very Good Rep. Miller 1 Very Good farm «; 
Rep. Hayne Very Good Rep. Wellinghoff 3 Very Good compl 
Rep. J. i Excellent 
dans Seats or 50th District (Alexander, Franklin, * ee 
40th District (Christian Pulaski, Union and Williamson Will ( 
Cumbefland, Fayette and Counties ) r 
Scleg Coonticcs Sen. Howell Excellent nois 1 
Sen. Fribley Excellent Rep. Butler Good Tw 
Rep. Lorton Very Good Rep. Gulley Good : 
Rep. Sparks Excellent Rep. Upchurch Excellent meetin 
Rep. Welker Good ie : Progr: 
ae 5ist District (Hamilton, Johnson, prever 
41st District (DuPage and Massac, Pope and Saline ics. T 
Will Counties) Counties) z 
Sen. Barr Very Good Sen. Van Hooser Good local Pp 
Rep. Maloney (Deceased) Rep. Field Excellent der tl 
Rep. L. H. O'Neill Good Rep. Powell Excellent Leona 
Rep. Wood Good Rep. Westbrook Very Good Huffm 
home | 


‘ 
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FARM FIRE MENACE 


This may happen on your farm! More 
‘than 40,000 barns were either destroyed 


ORGANIZE TO FIGHT 


Every 15 minutes during the day a 
farm home or farm building catches 
fire in the United States! 

With this figure in mind, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture urges all 
farmers to take advantage of fire pre- 
vention week, Oct. 8 to 14, to organize 
local fire-fighting groups. Cooperative 
neighborhood action, efficiently or- 
ganized, will give the farmers better 
protection against fires and help cut 
down the nation’s fire loss, according 
to the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 


or damaged by fire in the United States 
last year. Check your barn for fire hazards. 


iT! . . e 


Figures show that the nation’s fire 
loss showed a sharp increase over 
1942, with indications it will go even 
higher by the end of 1944. More than 
10,000 persons lost their lives and 
more than 370 million dollars in prop- 
erty was destroyed. 


Next to the home, the barn is the 
most important building on the farm. 
Yet, largely through carelessness more 
than 40,000 barns were either destroyed 
or damaged by fire in the United States 
last year. 


$O THIS COMMUNITY DID JUST THAT! 


BRIGHT, new swanky red fire 

truck is now available to 100 co- 
operating farmers for fighting fires on 
farms in the vicinity of Manhattan, 
Will county, as the result of many peo- 
ple working towards a community ob- 
jective, according to John H. Brock, 
farm adviser. This project has been ac- 
complished as a result of the efforts of 
a local committee, the Extension Serv- 
ice of the College of Agriculture, the 
Will County Farm Bureau, and the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association. 


Two years ago the first series of 
meetings of the Wartime Educational 
Program for Agriculture presented fire 
prevention as one of the discussion top- 
ics. These meetings were conducted by 
local people in their school districts un- 
der the county co-chairmanship of 
Leonard W. Braham and Mrs. Edith 
Huffman, former Will county farm and 
home advisers. 
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After discussing the need for fire 
prevention, the local school district 
groups around Manhattan decided to 
do something more than talk about it. 


This bright, new red fire truck of the Man- 
hattan Rural Fire Protection Association 
makes an appropriate picture for Fire Pre- 


They appointed a committee composed 
of Harry White, chairman, George 
Bovee, Henry Eberhardt, Wilbur Fran- 
cis, Robert Haley, Arbie Seltzer and 
Harvey Weibel. : 

Braham worked closely with the 
committee and attended many of the 
committee meetings. About a year ago 
it was decided to organize a stock com- 
pany. Paul Mathias of the IAA legal 
department assisted in preparing the 
necessary legal papers for organizing 
the association. 

As it now functions, the truck and 
its fire fighting equipment is owned by 
the corporation known as the Manhat- 
tan Rural Fire Protection Association 
with a board of five directors. Officers 
of the association are Harry White, 
chairman; George Bovee, secretary; 
Arbie Seltzer, treasurer; Wilbur Fran- 


cis and Harvey Weibel. 


The purchasing and maintenance of 
the truck and equipment has been ac- 
complished by the sale of two shares 
of $25 stock and an annual membership 
.fee of $5.00. From this membership 
fee the directors hope to be able to lay 
aside sufficient income above actual 
cost of operation to cover depreciation 
of the equipment. The board has 
agreed to purchase the stock of any 
landowner or operator in case of a sale. 

The rural truck will be operated by 
the Manhattan Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment. As an example of effective co- 
operation between rural and urban 
groups, arrangements have been made 
for both trucks to be used in either the 
town or the country at any time there 
is a fire of serious enough proportions 
to need both pieces of equipment. 

As soon as some additional pieces 
of small equipment are secured by the 
association and approved by the under- 
writers, farmers who are cooperating 
in this project have been told that they 
can get a sizeable reduction in their 
firé insurance rates on their buildings 
and personal equipment. 


vention Week. Left to right: Arbie Seltzer, 


George Bovee, Wilbur Francis, Harry 
White's son. Mr. White and Harvey Weibel. 
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30th District (Brown, Cass. {2nd District (Clay, Clinton, 


Mason, Menard, Schuyler Effingham and Marion 

and Tazewell Counties ) Counties ) 
Sen. Lohmann 11 Excellent Sen. Parish: 3 Excellent 
Rep. Allison 5 Excellent Rep. Branson 10 Excellent 
Rep. Flowerree t Excellent Rep. McMackin 5 Very Good 


Rep. Burnsmier 1 Good Rep. Taylor 1 Very Good 


32nd District (Hancock, i3rd District (Fulton and 
McDonough and Warren 


Knox Counties) 
Counties ) 


2 2 Sen. Thompson 1 Very Good 
Sen. Downing 5 Good Rep. Cutler 9 Good 

Rep. Robbins 10 Excellent Rep. Davis (Deceased) 

Rep Salisbury 2 Excellent Rep. Ray 2 Excellent 
Rep. Schaumleffel 3 Very Good . 


ith District (Jackson, Monroe, 


33rd District (Henderson, } 
; aah Perry, Randolph and 


j c ind Ci 
gine ee C = Good Washington Counties) : 
Rep Schuemann 1 Very Good ert Crisenberry 5 Good 
Re Pp Searle 8 Excellent Rep. Brands 2 Excellent 
Rep. Ora Smith { Excellent Rep. McDonald 2 Excellent 
Rep. Thornton } Excellent 
34th District (Clark, Coles and ‘ 
Douelas Counties) 45th District (Morgan and 
Sen. Lyons 2 Goud Sangamon Counties) 
Rep. Lewis 2 Excellent Sen. Searcy 11 Good 
Rep. Mundy i Good Rep. Green 6 Excellent 
Rep. Strohm (Deceased) Rep. Lawler 7 Excellent 
: J Rep. Sullivan 5 Excellent 
35th District (DeKalb, Lee and 
Whiteside Counties ) ‘ 16th District (Jasper, Jefferson, 
Sen. Collins 7 Good Richland and Wayne Counties ) 
Rep. Brydia 5 Excellent Sen. Lee 3 Excellent 
Rep Prescott 1 Very Good Rep Broyles 1 Good 
Rep. Henry J. White i Excellent Rep. Creighton 1 Good 
Rep. Samford 1 Very Good 
36th District (Adams, Calhoun, ; 
Pike 1 Scott Counties ) th District (Bond and 
Sen. Dick 1 Good Madison Counties ) 
Rep. Donoho 2 Excellent Sen Flagg 14 Excellent 
Rep. Gibbs i Excellent Rep. Lloyd Harris { Good 
Rep. Scarborough 8 Good Rep. Mueller 2 Good 
37th District (Bur as Rep. Schaefer O'Neill 6 Good 
and Stark Count : 
Sen Gunning: UDéceased) 18th District (Crawford, Ed- 
Rep. Knauf , 5 Excellent wards, Gallatin, Hardin, 
Rep. Nowlan ! Vern Good Lawrence, W abash and 
Rep. Rennick 11 Excellent White Countics ) : 
Sen. Armstrong 2 Good 
38th District (Greene, Jersey Rep. Higgins 2 Excellent 
Macoupin and Montgomery Rep. Stanley l Very Good 
Counties ) Rep. Thompson 6 ’ Excellent 
Sen. Miller 1 Verv Good 
Rep. Donnelly 2 Excellent ith District (St. Clair County) 
Rep. Fellis 1 Very Good Sen. Menges (succeeded by Sen 
Rep. Robison - Excellent Thomas at close of session) 5 ExccHlent 
KOGh Dist iee (hasalion’ a4 Rep Ho n (succeeded by Rep ; 
Huschle at close of session ) 14 Good 
Sen. O. FE. Benson 12 Excellent » | , . 
Rep. Hart 1 Very Good Rep alt ee I Very pos 
Rep. Hayn 5 Very Good Rep Wellinghoft 3 Very Goor 
Rep. J. Ward Smit! 5 Excellent 


50th District (Alexander, Franklin, 
h ion and Williamson 


Excellent 
1 Good 
1 Good 


Excellent 


Ist District (Hamilton, Johnson, 
Massac, Pope and Salin 


Counties ) 


1 Very Good Sen. Van Hooser 2 Good 
') Rep. Field : Excellent 
10 Good Rep. Powell 5 Excellent 
Rep. Westbrook Very Good 
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FARM FIRE MENAC 


This may happen on your farm! More 
than 40,000 barns were either destroyed 


ORGANIZE TO 


Every 15 minutes during the day a 
farm home or farm building catches 
fire in the United States! 

With this figure in mind, the U. § 
Department of Agriculture urges all 
farmers to take advantage of fire pre- 
vention week, Oct. 8 to 14, to organiz< 
local fire-fighting groups. Cooperative 
neighborhood action, efficiently — or- 
ganized, will give the farmers better 
protection against fires and help cut 
down the nation’s fire loss, according 
to the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 


SO THIS COMMUNI 


BRIGHT, 
truck ts 
operating farmers for fighting fires on 
farms in the vicinity of Manhattan. 
Will county, as the result of many peo- 
ple working towards a community ob- 
jective. according to John H. .Brock, 
farm adviser. This project has been ac- 
complished as a result of the efforts of 
a local committee. the Extension Serv- 
ice of the College of Agriculture, the 
Will County Farm Bureau, and the IIli- 


swanky red fire 
available to 100 co- 


new 
now 


nois Agricultural Association. 
Two years ago the first serics of 
mectings of the Wartime Educational 


Program for Agriculture presented fire 
prevention as one of the discussion top- 
ics. These meetings were conducted by 
local people in their school districts un- 
der the county co-chairmanship — of 
Leonard W. Braham and Mrs. Edith 
Huffman, former Will county farm and 


home advisers. 
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or damaged by tire in the United States 
last year. Check your barn for fire hazards. 
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vention Week. Left to right: Arbie Seltzer 
George Bovee. Wilbur Francis, Harry 
White's son. Mr. White and Harvey Weibel 


The 


WHEAT PARITY SUPPORT — 
War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones, Sept. 23, announced that 
WFA will purchase from farmers at 
parity prices, less carrying charges 
to the end of the storage year, all 
unredeemed 1944 crop wheat which 
is under loan May 1, 1945. The 
wheat parity price is the 1944 loan 
rate plus 15 cents a bushel, Jones 
explained. Deducted will be the 
carrying charge to the end of the 
year, which for warehouse loans is 
May 31 in the southwest and June 
30 in all other areas, and which will 
be to the date of delivery in May 
and June for farm storage loans. The 
Aug. 15 parity price for wheat was 
$1.50 per bushel. The Sept. 15 par- 
ity prices have not been announced. 
Jones had announced on July 7 that 
wheat loans on the 1944 crop would 
be raised from 85 per cent to 90 per 
cent of parity as of July 1, 1944, a 
national average of about $1.35 per 
bushel at the farm. Jones also an- 
nounced Sept. 23 that the WFA will 
purchase from. farmers at parity 
prices all cotton of the 1944 crop for 
which a loan schedule has been an- 
nounced and which is placed in ac- 
ceptable storage. The program will 
start as soon as arrangements can 
be made and extend through next 
June 30. 


NITROGEN PLANTS — se cre- 


tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard has made public the recommen- 
dations of the USDA postwar plan- 
ning group, calling for the produc- 
tion of solid nitrogen fertilizers at 
some of the synthetic ammonia 
plants now operated by the gov- 
ernment. 


LUMBER SUPPLIES — addition. 


al quantities of certain lumber, 
which has accumulated in distrib- 
utors’ yards and is slow-moving, will 
be made available to home owners, 
farmers and other consumers until 
Dec. 31, 1944, according to WPB. 
This lumber — estimated at 500 
million board feet and not adapt- 
able for war uses — may be sold 
by distributors without priority rat- 


10 


* 


ings or special WPB authorization 
up to an amount not exceeding one- 
third of their Sept. 1, 1944 lumber in- 
ventories, but only if there is no in- 
terference with the filling of certified 
orders. Farmers also may receive 
without certification up to 5000 
board feet of lumber annually if it 
is produced from trees cut from 
their own farm, WPB has an- 
nounced. 


HOG PRICE PROGRAM — 
OPA and the WFA with the approv- 
al of the director of economic stab- 
ilization, Sept. 15 announced that 
ceiling prices on live hogs will not 
be reduced from present levels prior 
to June 30, 1945. Ceiling prices are 
$14.75 per hundredweight, Chicago 
basis, for hogs weighing 240 pounds 
or less and $14 per hundredweight, 
Chicago basis, for hogs weighing 
more than 240 pounds. The WFA 
also stated that the support price 
of $12.50 per hundredweight, Chi- 
cago basis, for good to choice butch- 
er hogs weighing 200 to 240 pounds, 
which becomes effective Oct. 1, 
1944, as heretofore announced for 
the period ending March 31, 1945, 
will be continued until June 30, 
1945. 


PEA FLOUR FOR SALE — 


WFA is offering for sale to feed mil- 
lers and grain merchants 1498 bags 
(100 pounds per bag) of pea flour 
for livestock and poultry feed. The 
flour was made as an experiment in 
an attempt to find a use for human 
consumption of dry wrinkled peas 
purchased under the price-support 
program. Testing found that the 
product was undesirable for human 
food. The flour is located in Chi- 
cago. 


WAR SURPLUS SALES — 


Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion has announced that between 
May 15 and Aug. 15, approximately 
38 million dollars of surplus war 
property had been disposed of by 
five authorized disposal agencies. 
The Treasury Procurement Division 
disposed of surplus consumer goods 


FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


in July appraised at $9 million for 
$71/. million. Among the larger cate- 
gories of sales were used Army 
trucks and leather products. 


MACHINERY PERMITS — a. 


certificates for the purchase of new 
farm machinery were scheduled to 
be cancelled Oct. 1, according to 
AAA orders to county committees. 
Notices are to be mailed to the hold- 
ers of these certificates for the pur- 
chase of rationed farm equipment. 
New certificates will be issued soon 
after Oct. 1 to those people whom 
the county farm rationing commit- 
tees deem eligible. Many items 
have been taken off the rationed 
list, but permits are still needed to 
buy new tractors, pick-up balers, 
side delivery rakes, hay loaders, 
combines, manure spreaders, corn 
pickers, corn binders and mowers. 


CHEESE SET-ASIDE— wra 
will require that 40 per cent of the 
Cheddar cheese produced in Oc- 
tober be set aside for sale to govern- 
ment agencies, compared with 50 
per cent required to be set aside in 
September. 


HATCHERY PRODUCTION — 


Bureau of Aricultural Economics re- 
port says that the output of chicks 
by commercial hatcheries during 
August was 52 per cent less than the 
record output of August last year. 


SWEETCLOVER SEED — « Bar 


report says production of sweetclov- 
er seed this year is expected to be 
about 40 per cent larger than the 
very small crop of last year, but 
about one-third smaller than the 10- 
year (1933-42) average. 


TRUCK TIRES == Severe short- 


age of heavy-duty trucks and bus 
tires for replacement purposes will 
continue through the fourth quarter 
of 1944 and a spread of the tire 
shortage to smaller size truck tires is 
in prospect, according to the ODT. 
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SA Y/ We have a 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
on MOTOR OIL! 


You can place your order NOW 
for oil and grease to be'deliv- 
ered between now and next 
spring. 
The special future order dis- 
count is in addition to regular 
quantity discounts and patron- 
age dividend savings. 


Ask your Blue Seal serviceman 
for full particulars. 


/ i) 
Spring farm work may seem far away just now, but it’s not too : | 
early to make plans. One big problem will be solved when you / 
have arranged for your supply of motor oil and greases. ff yy, 
Blue Seal Oils and Greases are of the best quality and are J) 
designed especially for farm use. Quality standards established UU] 
by farmers have been fulfilled by their own trained techni- 


cians in producing these oils and greases. 


Ask about that 


Tell your Blue Seal serviceman what types and quantities of oils and marvelous 
greases you will require and he will arrange deliveries to suit your con- ° 
venience. machinery saver 
BLUE SEAL 
ANTI-RUST 
You should be 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. J “%% 4 “ight now! 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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few years after the war when and 

if competing oils of low produc- 
tion cost from other parts of the world 
begin to flow into this country? Can 
enough “new outlets be found in in- 
dustrial: uses to maintain a market for 
the production that has increased by 
leaps and bounds in recent years? Can 
bean production costs be reduced 
through improved yields, better quali- 
ty, and more efficient planting and 
harvesting machinery? 

Illinois farmers have a big stake 
in the answers to these questions as the 
soybean crop has become a substantial 
part of their annual income. Scientists, 
representatives of the processors, and 
those from other branches of the soy- 
bean industry were conservative in dis- 
cussing the postwar outlook for soy- 
bean products at the 25th anniversary 
meeting of the American Soybean As- 
sociation in September at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Said Dr. E. O. May, chief of the 
bureau of agricultural and industrial 
chemistry in the USDA, “Right now 
soybean products are in tremendous de- 
mand, but we are all at least slightly 
fearful of the future, when the demand 
may lessen considerably and we may be 
faced with surpluses. 


“Until Europe is rehabilitated, 
it is generally felt that fats, oils, 
and protein feeds will continue to 
command favorable prices. How- 
ever, copra and other oilseeds are 
being stockpiled in the South Paci- 
fic, awaiting the return of normal 
transportation. New sources of 
vegetable oils have been developed 
in South America. 


“In the case of soybean oil meal, 
too, the immediate future appears satis- 
factory, that is, as long as we must 
feed Europe. There will surely come 


W HAT will soybeans be worth a 


A new self-propelled soybean combine 
stirs interest among farmers at American 
Soybean Association meeting tour. 


a time, however, when Europe will 
no longer need the vast quantities of 
food we are supplying. We must build 
for the more distant future when, as 
in the years immediately preceding 
the war, soybean products may again 
have to compete with ominous. sur- 
pluses of other commodities which are 
equally acceptable to the consumers. 


Dr. May said he believed that 
when surpluses return, soybean 
meal may occupy a more favorable 
position, relatively, than it did in 
1938 and 1939. Its vahie as a feed, 
he said, has been so overwhelm- 
ingly proved during the last few 
years that its place in the feed in- 
dustry is firmly established. 


The future for oil, however, seems 
less promising unless, through re- 
search, means can be developed for 
enhancing its competitive position 
among possibly surplus supplies of oils 
and fats. 

There are some optimistic vjews 
from the research side, however, Dr.’ 


SOYBEANS 


By Creston Foster 
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WHAT OF 


THEIR FUTURE? 


May pointed out. Films and fibers 
made from soybean protein now seem 
destined to assume industrial impor- 
tance. 

A vast future for soybean oil was 
predicted in the production of coatings 
and other polymeric products. 

Soybean oil was described as a mix- 
ture of materials, some ordinarily con- 
sidered best suited for use as foods and 
others that are best used in paints and 
varnishes. In the past it has not been 
economically practical to seperate these 
constituents, but now new processes 
separate the oil into two fractions. The 
two portions are worth much more 
than the original oil. 


Products from this process, de- 
veloped at the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Peoria are Nore- 
pol, a rubber substitute, and Norelac, a 
new resin having remarkable proper- 
ties. New developments in the art of 
modifying soybean oil to impart fast- 
drying properties may result in far- 
reaching changes in the field of protec- 
tive coatings such as paints and var- 
nishes and thus provide a larger out- 
let for oil than in the past. 


At the present time only about 
2,500,000 bushels, or about 2 per 
cent of our 200 million bushel 
~crop of soybeans in the United 
States is being used for industrial 
purposes, according to P. E. 
Sprague, vice-president of the 
Glidden Company. Fully three- 
quarters of this 2 per cent is re- 
quired for proteins used in critical 
wartime industrial applications. 


“You have the apparent paradox,” 
Sprague said, “of substantial industrial 
operations involving relatively small 
amounts of soya protein. Some of the 
new uses that we hope to perfect in 
the future, of which the protein fibers 
for textiles are an example, will con- 
tain a much larger percentage of pro- 
tein and hence step up proportionately 
the soybeans required.” 


The question of the price that can be 
paid for beans to make industrial pro- 
tein lies in the oil market, Sprague said. 
He suggested that in peacetime the pro- 
ducer of industrial soya will need a 
meal or flake cost of approximately 
$20 per ton in order to compete in the 
protein market. From this industrial 
soya producer's standpoint, beans may 
sell for a poor price or good price so 
long as the meal cost is within his 
reach. Value of the oil is the factor 


that means most to the grower, Sprague 


said. 


On the production side of the soy- 
bean picture great strides were te- 
ported by staff members of the U. of 
I. College of Agriculture and by rep- 
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resentatives of the U. S. Regional 
Soybean laboratory. A conducted tour 
of the university south farm gave visi- 
tors an excellent picture of the progress 
made in developing and improving 
soybean varieties. 

The Lincoln bean was the star 
of the show. This variety, devel- 
oped cooperatively by Dr. C. M. 
Woodworth, of the U. of I. Ex- 
periment Station, and representa- 
tives of the USDA, is recognized 
as the most outstanding of all soy- 
bean varieties yet introduced. Be- 
cause of its better yields and high- 
er oil content, it has caught the 
imagination of growers in adapted 
areas, Prof. J .C. Hackleman indi- 
cated that about 8000 acres of Lin- 
coln beans are in production in 
Illinois this year and the seed will 
be available for general distribu- 
tion for the first time in 1945. 


However, Dr. W. B. Allington of 
the U. S. Regional Soybean laboratory, 
warned against too extensive use of 
one soybean variety. “From a pathol- 
ogist’s viewpoint,” he said, “extensive 
planting of one variety is a question- 
able, procedure since it may provide the 
setup for a widespread epidemic of dis- 
ease. 

“Lincoln is a superior variety and rep- 
resents a brilliant achievement by our 
agronomists. As far as our eee 
has gone it has no serious weakness as 
far as disease susceptibility is con- 
cerned. It is attacked by all our com- 
mon diseases but seems to be as re- 
sistant as any of our varieties.” 

In Illinois, Lincoln is adapted to the 
south central, central and north central 
sections. It may be grown farther north 
and farther south than the Illini va- 
riety. 

In addition to outstanding yield per- 
formances, about 40 bushels under 
most favorable conditions, Lincoln has 
proved resistant to lodging and to shat- 
tering. 


L. F. Wiliams, associate agronomist, U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory, Urbana, ex- 
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J. L. Carter, agronomist, U. S. Re- 
gional Soybean laboratory, reported 
that the Lincoln now has been crossed 
with Richland, and the F1 crossed 
to Lincoln to make a variety having 
75 per cent Lincoln parentage and 25 
per cent Richland. Lincoln brings to 
this union a yield 5 bushels per acre 
higher than the average of Dunfield 
and Lincoln and oil content better than 
Dunfield and Scioto, present commer- 
cial leaders, and 1 per cent above IIli- 
ni. 

Spectacular damage to soybeans 
by grasshoppers in certain sections 
of Illinois was reported by John 
H. Bigger, associate entomolo- 
gist of the Illinois Natural History 
Survey. He said that 40 to 50 tons 
of grasshopper bait. have been 
used in a few counties in western 
and southwestern parts of the 
state, with considerable success, 
but the losses will run into impor- 
tant figures. 


Other insects attacking soybeans 
include: fall webworms, going into 
soybeans after stripping adjoining 
hedgerows; grape colaspis, which can 
be avoided for soybeans by frequent 
rotations; Japanese beetle, which has 
not caused any trouble in the Mid- 
west but is a potential pest of real 
consequence. 

Prof. R. I. Shawl described experi- 
ments with the newest types of plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting ma- 
chinery, including the new four-in-one 
experimental machine that has been 
developed for planting corn, plant- 
ing soybeans, cultivating corn and cul- 
tivating soybeans. Another modern de- 
velopment is the self-propelled com- 
bine which has been produced in limited 
supply and put on the market by 
a few companies this season. Argu- 
ments pro and con on the self-pro- 
pelled machine were reviewed. Farm- 
ers viewing the machine expressed the 
opinion that it would require a large 


plains breeding work of the laboratory to 
soybean producers on South Farm tour. 


C. M. Woodworth, professor of plant gen- 
etics, U. of L, discusses soybean breeding 
work on South Farm tour 


acreage of custom harvesting to justify 
its inherent high cost. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the soybean storage experiment being 
conducted on the agronomy south 
farm. The project includes 67 storage 
bins ranging in size from 760 to 2800- 
bushel capacity and about 60,000 bush- 
els of soybeans of varying moisture 
content were stored in them after the 
1943 harvest. 

With the possibility of greater soy- 
bean storage on farms in the postwar 
period, the experiment will prove of 
great value to farmers. Soybeans hav- 
ing a moisture content of 10 to 12 per 
cent probably are best for safe storage, 
according to the results so far, al- 
though it was pointed out more re- 
search is needed to establish exactly 
safe limits. 

Pioneers in the field of soybean pro- 
duction were honored at the meeting 
by Prof. J. C. Hackleman, who ex- 
pressed the regret felt by those as- 
sembled that Dr. W. L. Burlison, head 
of the agronomy department, was un- 
able to attend because of illness. Dr. 
Burlison, who served as 1930 presi- 
dent of the American Soybean Associ- 
ation, is recognized by soybean old 
timers as one of their fellow pioneers. 
W. E. Riegel, Champaign county pio- 
neer soybean producer, traced the early 
history of the soybeans. He was the 
association’s second president. Wheeler 
McMillan, editor of Farm Journal and 
Farmers’ Wife, and Donald S. Payne, 
office of distribution, WFA, were prin- 
cipal speakers at the main evening ses- 
sion of the meeting. 

Howard Roach, Plainfield, Ja.. was 
elected president to succeed J. E. John- 
son, Champaign county, and Walter Mc- 
Laughlin, Decatur, Macon county, was 
named vice-president, succeeding Roach 
in this position. 
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... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Bissenden 


Christian County Farm Bureau started an 
intensive membership drive on a township 
basis September 27th. The Farm Bureau Di- 
rectors and members of the staff will meet 
with the workers of three or four townships 
at 8:30 a. m. each morning, divide up into 
teams and spend the day calling on their 
non-member neighbors. 


A Kick-Off Meeting in Madison county, 
Sept. 19, in preparation for a member- 
ship drive, was attended by 85 enthusiastic 
boosters, reports W. H. Faires, county or- 
ganization director. Madison County Farm 
Bureau enrolled 247 new members during 
the past year. 


Jo Daviess, Scott, Sangamon, Pike, Ogle, 
Hancock, Henry, McDonough, Brown, 
Douglas, Clay, Moultrie, Kankakee and Liv- 
ingston are among the county organizations 
that are staging late September or early Oc- 
tober membership drives. Everyone of them 
achieved splendid records during the past 
year in membership acquisition. They are 
now getting set for the new year. 


Chelsea Williams, county organization di- 
rector of Massac county, reports that they are 
now in the midst of a membership drive and 
that the leaders of that county will have 
their long range goal of 430 members on the 
books by October 1, 1944. 


Lyman Bunting, the leader of the “Old 
Birds” in Edwards county says that he’s 
afraid that the “Young Birds” will compel 
the “Old Birds” to eat “old birds” at the re- 
port meeting. The above comment may be 
appropriate in view of the fact that they are 
in the midst of a membership contest with 
the leaders over 40 years of age competing 
against those under 40, and the losers are 
to eat Old Rooster while the winners feast 
on fried chicken at the report banquet. 


The Greene County boys are at it again. 
Three breakfast meetings were held in the 
county on Sept. 21, starting a drive with de- 
termination to reach the 1,000 mark by Oct. 
1, 1944. Past results prove that these Greene 
county boys really know what the word 
cooperation means. 


Bert Jones has resigned as county organi- 
zation director in Mashall-Putnam County 
Farm Bureau and has accepted a similar 
position with the Pike County Farm Bureau. 


Richard O’Dell is now serving as county 
organization director in Piatt county on a 
temporary basis pending the return of R. J. 
Lee, who is now in the armed forces. O'Dell 
succeeds J. E. Miner, who resigned effective 


July 31, 1944. 


Leslie N. Finkenbinder is the new county 
organization director in Stephenson county. 


Reports from Lake county indicate a most 
successful membership drive in August and 
September. The long range goal of 1150 
members was exceeded and John Stiehr, a 
new volunteer worker, signed 14 members 
and collected full dues from all of them. 


OCTOBER, 1944 


George W. Christman, Sadorus, signs as 

the 2700th member in the Champaign 

County Farm Bureau. Left is Russel Bur- 

dick, a neighbor, and right is J. Walker 
Robbins, COD. 


Congratulations to all the leaders who par- 
ticipated with special recognition to Stiehr. 
May many more like him come forward 
with their talents this year. 


Scott County Farm Bureau has organized a 
“Fifty Club” which will meet at regular in- 
tervals to discuss their organization’s pro- 
grams and opportunities. And last, but not 
least, to have a good time with a good 
bunch of fellow farmers. 


R. H. Kelly, county organization director, 
reports that 35 new members were signed 
in a recent drive in Shelby county and that 
they are now staging an intensive campaign 
on the township basis. 


The Johnson county organization meeting 
held in September was attended by 25 in- 
terested workers*who are now on their an- 
nual membership campaign assisted by 
County Organization Director Harry Cum- 
mins. 


Pope-Hardin County Farm Bureau expects 
to sign at least 40 more members before the 
dedication of the New Farm Bureau Build- 
ing, early in October. 


That August campaign in Clark county 
netted 32 new members. Twenty-five volun- 
teers assisted by the genial County Organi- 
zation Director Tom Drummond were re- 
sponsible for these results. 


4, Our ag SES R.d! 


In the September issue of the IAA 
Recorp, W. H. Tammeus incorrectly 
was reported to be serving as farm ad- 
viser in Woodford county. Tammeus, 
former farm adviser in Bond county, 
is the new farm adviser in McHenry 
county. T. H. Brock is farm adviser 
in Woodford county, and the other 
Brock in farm adviser circles (J. H.) 
who served as farm adviser in McHenry 
county is the new adviser in Will 
county. 

In a picture on page 7 of the Sep- 
tember issue of the IAA REcorD, the 
youth having his chest measurement 


taken is Paul Kimmelshue of Kankakee 
county. The picture caption incorrectly 
reported the youth to be Orville Dick- 
haut, St. Clair county. 


What is vision but the imagination to see 
today what others will be willing to see 
and use tomorrow. 


Farm Bureau Institute 
Proves Great Success 


For one week in September there were 
no harder working students on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois campus than 134 Farm 
Bureau workers from 23 states attending 
the first National Farm Bureau Institute. 

At the end of a week of study and in- 
struction on how to do a better job of 
building Farm Bureau, every worker 
voted in favor of another Institute. There 
was unanimous approval of the facilities 
afforded on the university campus with 
the air-conditioned class rooms and caf- 
eteria in the Illini Union building. 

Sentiment of the majority of those 
attending the Institute was expressed by 
one worker who said: “It is something 
we have needed for a long time.” 

The Institute was sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau in response to widespread 
demand from workers for a meeting at 
which they could mingle with other 
workers in this field, learn the latest 
methods being employed in various areas, 
and in general absorb new enthusiasm 
and additional information about their 
job. 

Serving on the faculty of the Institute 
from the Illinois Agricultural Association 
were George E. Metzger, field secretary ; 
O. D. Brissenden, director of organiza- 
tion; Donald Kirkpatrick, legal counsel, 
and W..P. Sandford, director of sales 
service. Illinois had 27 enrolled in the 
course of study. 


Leslie Finkenbinder, center, new COD in 
Stephenson county, chats with Floyd Mc- 
Donald, Indiana, and Leslie Parsons, Iowa. 
at National Farm Bureau Institute held at 
Urbana. 
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Otto Harp and Manager Melvin Lathrow 
cut up a beef at the Hancock Frozen 
Foods Co-op, Carthage. 


Robert Burns moves carcasses into the chill 
room of the Henry County Locker Service 
slaughter plant at Cambridge. 


M 


OST farmers don’t care much for 
Mite chore of home butchering. 

That’s why progressive cooperative 
locker plants in Illinois have made it 
their business to improve the slaughter- 
ing services afforded patrons. 

Today the latest development along 
this line is the installation by coopera- 
tive locker plants of slaughtering facil- 
ities in connection with their opera- 
tions. Where such services are afforded, 
all that a farmer patron has to do is 
load an animal on a truck, and haul it 
to the locker plant. There it is slaugh- 
tered, cut up, frozen, and moved into 
his locker. 
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LOCKER 
BUTCHERING 


SLAUGHTERING SERVICE BEING ADDED 
BY MORE AND MORE PROGRESSIVE 
COOPERATIVE LOCKER PLANTS 


By FRANK GOUGLER 


IAA Director of Produce Marketing 


Since the first installation of a locker 
plant in Illinois, leaders have recog- 
nized the importance of furnishing 
efficient slaughtering service. The first 
step taken by some associations was to 
employ a ae slaughterer who 
owned a truck and have him do the 
slaughtering on the farm and bring the 
carcass to the locker plant. This was an 
improvement over the farmer having 
to do his own butchering or trying to 
hire anyone he might find available. 

Now some of the cooperative locker 
associations in Illinois that have built 
slaughter houses with modern facilities 
include Henry County Locker Service, 
Hancock Frozen Foods Co-op, Waverly 
Locker Company, Morgan county; 
Golden Locker Cooperative, Adams 
county; and the Winchester Cold Stor- 
age Locker Service, Scott county. 

The Hancock, Waverly, and Win- 
chester associations have the slaughter 
room attached to the locker plant, 
while the Henry and Golden associa- 
tions have the slaughter plants in the 
country. All five slaughter plants have 


adequate pens for holding both hogs 

and cattle at the slaughterhouses. 
One of the advantages of having the 

slaughtering operations near or ad- 


‘ joining the locker plant is in the con- 


venience of moving the slaughtered 
animal direct from the slaughter house 
to the chill room in the locker plant. 
This is usually done by moving the ani- 
mal along an overhead track. 

Slaughter plants adjoining locker 
plants may also in some cases utilize 
existing facilities to provide ample hot 
water and steam for cleaning in addi- 
tion to sewage outlets. 

Where plants are located within the 
city limits, city water and sewage out- 
lets of course are available. In some 
cases, as at the Hancock and Winches- 
ter plants, which ate just outside of the 
city limits, they still have the advantage 
of city water and sewage outlets. 

One of the main disadvantages of 
having a slaughter plant adjoining the 
locker plant and located within the city 
limits is that city officials may raise 
objections. 
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However, there are several locations 
in this and other states where locker 
plants have their slaughter plants lo- 
cated within the city limits with the 
consent of city officials. At these 
points, the city officials have expressed 
the belief that locker operators would 
naturally do a better job of keeping 
the plant in a sanitary condition when 
it is near his processing operation than 
at a point in the country. 

Likewise the city inspector finds it 
more convenient to do the inspecting. 
State officials of the Pure Foods Divi- 
sion have no objection to the location 
in the city as long as the plant and 
surrounding premises are kept in a 
sanitary condition and has adequate 
sewage disposal. One of the problems 
confronting locker plants with slaugh- 
ter facilities located within the city 
limits is in securing permanent approv- 
al for such location. City administra- 
tions do change and likewise their 
policies. 

However, there are two distinct ad- 
vantages that slaughter plant operations 
have over farm slaughtering — con- 
venience and sanitation. 

Uncontrolled slaughtering on _ the 
farm for locker plants also results in 
high and low volume periods. 
often results in inefficient locker plant 
operations. Where a locker association 
Operates a slaughter plant and provides 
trucks for transportation from the farm 
it is possible to regulate to some degree 
the flow of animals into the locker plant. 
A regulated volume can thus be moved 
through the locker processing room. 

The added facilities for slaughtering 
that have been built so far by Illinois 
cooperatives range in cost from $2500 
to $5500. 


Thomas Ruggles, patron, delivers an ani- 

mal for slaughter to the Hancock Frozen 

Foods Co-op, and Manager Melvin Lath- 
row makes a record of the receipt. 
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This 


Right wing of the Hancock Frozen Foods wide and 30 feet long. The 


Co-op houses a slaughter plant 18 feet 


wing was 
built at a cost of $2300. 


This building 56 feet long and 20 feet wide 
is the Henry County Service slaughter 


The $5500 slaughter plant is a build- 
ing approximately 20 by 50 feet built of 
cement blocks. Hogs and cattle move 
into the plant from ample pens equipped 
with an unloading chute. Just inside the 
building is a killing pen. One-third of 
the building at this end is used for kill- 
ing, skinning, cleaning, etc. Ample 
overhead tracks are provided for mov- 
ing the carcasses to any part of the 
building. Power hoists are used for lift- 
ing the animals or carcasses up to the 
overhead tracks. The middle third of 
the buildimg is used for processing and 
houses refrigeration machinery, boiler 
and other equipment. Remainder of the 
building is divided into two parts, both 
tefrigerated. One room is used for 
chilling carcasses and the other for cur- 
ing hides. : 

In order to keep a slaughter plant 
clean and sanitary it is important to 
have concrete floors in the building and 
pens. Floors must have a proper slope 
to numerous large drains. Essential 
equipment therefore includes killing 
pen, overhead track and hoist, blood col- 


plant at Cambridge. 


Complete cost in- 
cluding equipment was $5500. 


lector, scalding tank, cleaning rack for 
hogs, scales, boiler, ice machinery and 
work tables. Smaller equipment consists 
of butcher tools, gambles, etc. 

What does it cost a farmer patron who 
brings hogs or cattle into his slaughter 
plant for the butchering services pro- 
vided ? 

What are the charges for the butcher- 
ing services? While there is some vari- 
ation from plant to plant, the average 
charges per animal are as follows: beef, 
300 pounds or over, dressed weight, 
$2.50; hogs, $1.25; hogs over 300 
pounds, live weight, $1.50; veal calves, 
$1, and lamb, $1. 

Do locker plant associations find 
operations of slaughter facilities success- 
ful? Albert Metternich, vice-president 
of the Hancock Frozen Foods Co-op, says 
that farmer patrons definitely appreciate 
the new service. They especially like to 
have the locker plant do the job of 
butchering because it lightens the chores 
at home. Locker plants providing such 
facilities also realize additional revenue 
from custom slaughtering. 
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Chicago Market Fat Stock, 
Carlot Show Dec. 2-7 


Third annual Chicago Market Fat Stock 
and Carlot Competition will be held at 
the Chicago Stock Yards from Dec. 2 to 
7, according to B. H. Heide, manager 
of the International Livestock Exposition, 
and in charge of the substitute event. 

The Fat Stock show will take the place 
of the regular International, cancelled 
following the 1941 show because of the 
war. 

The competition will include all of the 
fat stock classes, in both individual and 
carlot contests, that were formerly fea- 
tured at the International. 

Farm boys and girls will again exhibit 
steers, lambs, and hogs in the Junior 
Live Stock Feeding contest, a feature of 
the market show. 

Only change over last year’s classifica- 
tion is a reduction in the upper weight 
limit on hogs in keeping with the trend 
to lighter weight market hogs. The 
heavy weight class will be for barrows 
weighing from 270 to 300 pounds. The 
light and medium weight classes will re- 
main the same as last year, from 200 to 
230 ee and from 230 to 270 
pounds. 

Entries will be accepted for the show 
up to Nov. 1, with the exception of the 
carload lots of fat and feeder cattle, 
sheep, and swine. These may be made 
up to Nov.:25. 

The premium list for the show will 
be available free on request to B. H. 
Heide at the show’s headquarters, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 


By John R. Spencer 


The limestone quality supervisional work 
of this department during August revealed 
five new quarries in operation: one each in 
Ogle, Boone, Pike, Winnebago counties 
and one in Missouri which will ship by a 
Burlington Railroad into this state. The 
overall limestone supply picture is some- 
what brighter due to these and the increase 
in production facilities at many of the 

older established quarries. 


Benjamin Franklin wrote many_years ago 
in his Poor Richard’s Almanac: “A deposit 
of fertility in the soil bank is safest and pays 
the best.” This advice is especially appropri 
ate now, says the Illinois College of Agri-* 
culture, while limestone, phosphate, potash 
and other materials which build up the« 
productivity of the soil are cheap in rela- 
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tion to the price of crops and other farm 
products. In some localities it is difficult 
to get sufficient limestone or other fertilizer 
materials delivered. It is suggested that War 
Bonds bought now and earmarked for that 
purpose will assure a soil improvement pro- 
gram after the war and will be safe invest- 
ment. 


Important soil fertility elements removed 
from the land by the 1943 hemp crop were 
found to be relatively low in comparison 
to other farm crops, according to H. J. 
Snider, assistant chief in soil experiment 
fields, University of Ilinois College of Agri- 
culture. Snider reports that Number I hemp 
straw as taken from the farm to the proc- 
essing mill was found to contain approx- 
imately 10 pounds of nitrogen in a ton. A 
ton of corn grain (35.7 bushels) was found 
to contain approximately 30 pounds of this 
important element. A four-ton-an-acre yield 
of Number I hemp straw was found to con- 
tain a total of 73 pounds of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium. A 75-bushel corn 
crop, grain only, contained 94 pounds of 
these important elements. The removal of 
these elements by the corn crop greatly ex- 
ceeded that removed by the straw of a large 
hemp crop. 

Soil conservation and improvement was 
recommended as “Item No. 1” in the farm- 
ers post-war planning, in a statement made 
public by the Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee. “The best preparation a 
farmer can make to meet the competitive 
conditions of the postwar period is to build 
up the fertility level of the soil’, a state- 
ment points out. The soil’s resources of ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potash have been 
used up faster than they have been replaced 
in order to meet the war time need for more 
food. Hence, a gigantic soil rebuilding job 
lies ahead — a job which necessarily must 
be the responsibility of the individual farm- 
er. 

Ogle county has seven or eight quarry 
operators producing agricultural limestone 
in a somewhat unusual way in that their 
equipment is moveable or portable. There 
are a score or more of suitable limestone 
deposits or pits of Galena-Platteville forma- 
tion or geological name well distributed over 
the county which have been quarried in 
years past. Operators moved their crush- 
ing equipment to other pits when the local- 
ities needs have been temporarily satisfied 
and thas, make a material saving in hauling 
charges and wear on trucks. Prices range 
from $1.10 to $1.30 per ton, f.o.b. quarry. 


An informational limestone quarry tour 
for farm advisers was held on Aug. 30 visit- 
ing five operations in the area around St. 
Louis. A shortage of available labor for 
maximum quarry production was found at 
all of the companies visited. 


Some 175,581 tons of rock phosphate used 
in Illinois soils last year should get news- 
paper headlines all over the state for it 
is a new high record amount. It indicates 
that farmers are taking definite action to re- 
store this necessary fertility element phos- 
phorus to their soils along with nitrogen 
and potash in the well established lime- 
stone and clover program. 177,735 tons were 
distributed commercially and 57,846 tons 
by the AAA program according to Dr. E. E. 
De Turk, professor of soil fertility, U. of 
I. College of Agriculture. 


Clark county farmers applied more than 
55,000 tons of agricultural limestone last 
year according to Farm Adviser T. E. Myers. 


By H. G. Iftner 
The Service Brand Feed program recently 
announced by Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany, is a service which Farm Bureau mem- 
bers will support as wholeheartedly as any 


service ever offered by the Farm Bureau. 
The right kind of feed, plus quality con- 
trol, plus economy, will mean thousands of 
dollars to feeders and Farm Bureau support 
to the county and state organizations. 

The Service Brand Feed program is the 
program which country elevators have 
needed, and in counties where there are 
strong farmers’ elevators, official boards and 
management should consider adapting their 
services to the Service Brand Feed program. 

Perhaps the greatest service can be offered 
in the counties comprising the south third 
of the state. County companies, set up to 
handle the feed program, to own and con- 
trol facilities for the movement of coarse 
grains into the area and their distribution 
therein, and to provide cooperative market- 
ing facilities for the handling of wheat and 
soybeans, will add further strength to the 
southern Illinois Farm Bureaus. 


It now figures out that Illinois Grain 
Corporation will pay its members something 
like 114 cents a bushel on grain marketed 
for them last year. This is the big year for 
Illinois Grain Corporation. It marks its 
maturity for this is the first time the state- 
wide agency has paid patronage in cash. 


The director spent the week of September 
19-22 in Iowa attending district meetings 
held at Sheldon, Mason City, Fort Dodge 
and Des Moines, by the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association. Secretary Don Edison 
and Manager Fred Maywald were high in 
their praise and appreciation of services 
rendered by Illinois Grain Corporation's 
representatives, Frank Haines and E. J. Kaz- 
marek at Chicago, N. R. Moore at Peoria, 
and Harry Adams at St. Louis. Said May- 
wald, “The service could not have been bet- 
ter had we opened our own offices, and it 
was far more economical.’’ Said Edison, 
“We are doing everything we can to put our 
Iowa grain through cooperative channels.” 


This would appear to be one year when 
Illinois will lead the nation in corn pro- 
duction as well as soybeans. On August 20 
it was announced that only 42 per cent of 
Iowa’s corn was beyond danger of frost. 
An untimely frost would put Illinois in the 
lead. Let us hope that Illinois has to be 
content with second place in corn produc- 
tion. Corn, like nothing else, means food 
for freedom. Stay away, Jack Frost! 


Unless a killing frost hits Randolph 
county within the next few weeks, the river 
bottoms along the western side of the county 
will produce a bumper corn crop in spite of 
floods last spring, according to the Sparta 
News-Plaindealer. 


Grains with a low moisture content are 
least likely to be damaged by stored grain 
insects. 
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. Stockmen Warned To Be 


Cautious in 1945 Plans 


F favorable hog-feed price rations 

prevail this winter, caution should 
be used in expanding production of 
hogs for marketing in late 1945 and 
1946. 

This was one point stressed by the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture outlook 
committee at the series of annual fall 
livestock-feed outlook meetings held 
throughout the state during Septem- 
ber. Participating in the meetings were 
the U. of I. College of Agriculture, co- 
operative livestock marketing agencies 
and the livestock marketing depart- 
ment of the IAA. 

Here is the summary of the outlook 
as presented by the Co!lege of Agricul- 
ture committee: 

“Present progress of the European 
war makes the period ahead one of 
economic uncertainty. When peace will 
come to Europe or what effect it will 
have on prices of farm products is 
not known. Both agricultural produc- 
tion and demand are now at high 
levels, and there are large supplies 
of some food products. 

“In the transition petiod ahead farm 
prices could be carried higher by tem- 
porary inflation, they could remain at 


“Gee Boss — 
you’re neglectin’ 
me somethin’ 
terrible ... !’ 
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approximately present levels, or they 
could go lower. The outlook com- 
mittee of the College of Agriculture 
believes. lower prices are likely, espe- 
cially for those products which are in 
large supply. Therefore the following 
suggestions are offered: 

“1. This is not a time when debt 
commitments can be made without 
considerable hazard. Long-time debts 
should be made with the realization 
that they will have to be liquidated 
under less favorable prices than the 
present. 

“2. In livestock production contin- 
ued efficiency in the use of feeds is 
necessary. In view of present numbers, 
selective culling of flocks and herds is 
advisable. 

“3. If favorable hog-feed price 
ratios prevail this winter, caution 
should be used in expanding produc- 
tion of hogs for marketing in late 
1945 and 1946. 

“4. The postwar risks of a price de- 
cline are of especial importance to cat- 
tlemen because of the record number 
of cattle on farms and ranches in the 
United States. Close culling while 
prices are high is a wise policy. 

“5. Cattle-feeding operations at pres- 
ent prices offer an opportunity for 
profit, but risks are great. Emphasis 
should continue to be placed on maxi- 


mum gains from roughages and mar- 
keting at not too high a finish. 

“6. The trend of sheep and lamb 
prices is not definite. Liquidation is 
continuing and wool stocks are high. 
On the other hand, comparatively 
strong feeder lamb prices may prevail 
this fall.” 


More Than Half Of Illinois 
Farms Are Now Electrified 


Today nearly 120,000 Illinois farms 
— 55 per cent of all farms in the state 
— are electrified, according to the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Only 28,000 Illinois farms had cen- 
tral station electric service on May 11, 
1935, when the REA was established. 
About half of the Illinois farms that have 
received service since 1935 are on the 
lines of REA borrowers, and many of 
the 200,000 farms ‘not yet electrified and 
other rural consumers can be reached 
after the war with extensions from exist- 
ing REA-financed lines. 

On April 1, 1944, REA had advanced 
$19,387,733 as loans to 28 borrowers in 
Illinois, 27 of which are farmer-owned 
cooperatives. The borrowers had made 
payments of principal and interest total- 
ling $3,384,771. 


When hog cholera strikes, it usually takes 
the entire herd. Be prepared. Vaccinate. 


aD 


NO MATTER HOW 
WELL YOU TREAT FM - 


YOU’RE NEGLECTING A _ BASIC 
MEASURE IN THE CARE OF PIGS 
WHEN YOU DON’T VACCINATE! 


HOG CHOLERA IS ONE WORRY 
YOU WON'T HAVE AFTER YOU USE 
FARM BUREAU SERUM AND VIRUS. 


The smaller the shoat 
The cheaper the shot 


See YOUR 


FARM BUREAU 
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Rural YOUTH 


By Ellsworth D. Lyon 


A series of district Rural Youth Short 
Courses and Talk Fests has been sched- 
uled for six centers over the state from 
Oct. 16 to Nov. 16, according to Ells- 
worth D. Lyon, director of young 

ple’s activities for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

The schedule is as follows: 


Oe went s&s Wy Meee neeanee DeKalb 
Oct. 18-19 ... . Galesburg 
Oct. 23-24 .............. Bloomington 
Oct. 25-26 .........- Jacksonville 
Nov. 13-14 ................ Carbondale 
Nov. 15-16 ecco Olney 


The district Rural Youth Talk Fests 
will be held at 7 p.m. on the first day in 
each center. 

The Short Course sessions will include 
studies in plant foods, Service Brand 
Feeds, the relationship of the Extension 
program of the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture and the Farm and Home Bureau, 
public speaking, soil conservation prac- 
tices, the story of Farm Bureau, Rural 
Youth organization, and program build- 
ing. Instructors will come from the U. 
of I. College of Agriculture, the IAA 
and affiliated companies. 

The Farm Bureau office in each of the 
cities in which the Short Course and Talk 
Fests are scheduled will be the head- 
quarters for the activities. Further. in- 
formation may, be obtained through the 
county farm adviser or the director of 
young people’s activities for the IAA. 


The educational features of Rural Youth 
meetings for August and September over the 
state have consisted mainly of reports of 
the Rural Youth Zraining School at Camp 
East Bay, Aug. 1%19. This policy serves 
a double purpose. The reports help the 
young people~whg have the privilege of 
attending the training school to retain the 
many valuable lessons received in home mak- 
ing, farming, récreation, program building, 
public speaking and in other studies. Also 
the young people who were not favored 
with the privilege of going to East Bay 
have brought to them some of the same les- 
sons which the others received first hand and 
are helped to understand how much the 
Rural Youth Training School means to II- 
linois Rural Youth. 

“The Whiteside of Rural Youth” of the 
Whiteside County Rural Youth group and 


_“Country Capers’, published as the “Cider 


Press Service’ of Warren County Rural 
Youth in the September issues c@rry much 
news of Rural Youth work in their respec- 
tive counties and over the state, including 
Talk Fests and the District Short Courses. 
Looks like good participation from both 
counties in these activities. 


The Saline County “Informer” and the 
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Husband calling proved popular at the 
Lowell Park sports festival of Ogle, Lee, 


Carroll, Stephenson and Whiteside coun- 
ties. 


Brown county “The Little Brindle Breeze” 
are being sent to the servicemen and women 
who have gone from Rural Youth. They also 
give news from the servicemen and women 
in which they express great satisfaction in 
receiving news through the Rural Youth 
publications. 


LaSalle County Rural Youth has formed 
a class in songs and games leadership. Kir- 
by Todd is the leader of this group. 


Peoria county has just completed the 
building of a six-month program. At one 
meeting they will tell guests — parents — 
about Rural Youth. At the next meeting 
Rural Youth will hear the story of Farm 
Bureau from the parents. Other features al- 
so blossom with interest for this group. 


LaSalle county sends in a complete outline 
of meetings through January. Looks like a 
well balanced program of fun and educa- 
tion, with a large number of people working 
to make each meeting a success. 


E. I. Pilchard’s Son Dies 
In Bomber Raid on Japan 


Capt. Robert Pilchard, 24, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. I. Pilchard, Urbana, re- 
ported missing after the B-29 raid on 
Yawita, Japan, June 15, died when the 
super-fortress crashed in China follow- 
ing the raid, according to word received 
from the war department in September. 

Mr. Pilchard is professor in agricul- 
tural extension, in charge of boys’ 4-H 
club work, U. of I. College of Agricul- 
ture. . 

Captain Pilchard joined the Royal 
Canadian air force in March, 1941, and 
transferred to the American Air force, 
May 28, 1942 when he was commissioned 
second lieutenant. 

A flight instructor both in Canada and 
in the United States, Captain Pilchard 
volunteered for B-29 training and went 
to Salina, Kan., where he received his 
instruction as a super-fortress pilot. 

The war department did not confirm 
Captain Pilchard’s death until a search 
party found the remains of the bomber, 


one of the four missing after the first 
super-fortress raid on Japan. 


USDA Economist Lists Points 
To Define Family Size Farm 


What is a “family farm?” What 
does the phrase mean? 

Can a ‘family farm’ be identified by 
the number of acres in it? By cash 
value? By its record of production? 
None of these, it seems to Marshall 
Harris of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, makes a good measure. 

In a recent study of the prospects for 
the family farm in postwar developments 
and the part USDA can play in making 
the prospect encouraging, Dr. Harris, an 
agricultural economist, offered these four 
simple tests for what a property should 
be if it is to be considered a ‘‘family 
farm.” 

(1) Large enough to produce effi- 
ciently ; 

(2) Small enough so that the family 
does the work without hiring much out- 
side help; 

(3) Able to furnish a decent level of 
living for the family; and 

(4) a farm with land conserved and 
buildings kept up to date. 


Farmer-Owned Cooperatives 
Increase Their Membership 


Farmer-owned cooperatives increased 
their membership by 250,000 and added 
940 million dollars in business volume 
during their 1942-43 marketing season, 
according to final estimates just released 
by the Cooperative Research and Service 
Division of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

Greatest concentration of cooperative 
enterprise is in the 12 north central 
states. California, however, led in co- 
operative marketing with Minnesota and 
Illinois following. 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


The Government “set asides” of all dairy 
products manufactured in September called 
for 20% of butter, 50% of cheese, 60% 
of spray powdered dry milk. The previously 
announced set aside of 35% for roller proc- 
ess dry milk was cancelled because of ade- 
quate government stocks on hand of this 
product. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, milk production for Au- 
gust was approximately 2% below that of 
August 1943 and 4% below that of Auv- 
gust 1942, There were more cows on farms 
in August 1944 than in any previous year 
but unfavorable conditions as a result of the 
drought lowered milk production. 


United States cold storage holdings of but- 
ter and cheese on September 1 were 
138,378,000 Ibs. of butter compared with 
231,543,000 Ibs. on September 1, 1943; 
186,392,000 Ibs. of American cheese com- 
pared with 172,937,000 on September 1, 
1943 and the five years average of 159,856,- 
000 Ibs. 


Friends of ; Wm. McClugage, plant su- 
perintendent of the Peoria Producers Dairy, 
were shocked and saddened by the sud- 
den death of Mrs. McClugage in early 
September. Mrs. McClugage died as the ‘re- 
sult of a stroke at the age of 28 years. Two 
small children survive their mother. 


In 43 Illinois counties located in central 
and southern Illinois the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s dairy feed subsidy payments 
for September were to be 70c per cwt. upon 
milk sold and 11c per Ib. upon butterfat 
in cream. 

In all the other Illinois counties for Sep- 
tember the dairy feed subsidy payments 
were 60c per cwt. upon milk and 10c per 
Ib. butterfat in cream. The payments in the 
43 counties in central and southern Illi- 
nois were increased because they were in- 
cluded by WFA in the drought area of the 
Midwest. 


All milk handlers in the cities operating 
under War Food Administration Order 79 
were authorized to sell in September the 
following quotas of their June 1943 sales: 
fluid milk 105%; cream 75%; and 100% 
of their byproduct sales. 

The fluid milk quota for September was 
raised 5% above the quota for August. 
The other quotas remain the same for Sep- 
tember as they were in August. 

The markets in Illinois operating under 
WFA 79 orders include Chicago, Peoria, 
Rockford, Springfield, Decatur and St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with 
exceptions noted) as reported by the respec- 
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tive milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
July unless otherwise noted: 


; ea 3.55 

(August) 3.11 

3.36 

2.84 

3.38 

3.32 

2.89 

3.23 

phi 7 .- §.$2 
New York (201-210 mile zone) — 3.78 
Pittsburgh oe cece eee 3.34 
Seattle __.. . (August) 3.10 
St. Louis ..... (August) 3.59 
St. Paul, Minn. . . (August) 5.03 
Washington, D. C. _..... (August) 4.00 


The following are the blended prices re- 
cieved by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are August prices for 
3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (except 
Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington .............-...-....-.-.----.--- $2.45 
Canton ......... ‘2.75 
Champaign ................... 2.75 
Chicago (70 mile zone) 3.11 
Danville .............. 2.45 
Decatur . 2.75 
DeKalb . 2.74 
Freeport .... . 2.74 
Galesburg _...-..-.--.-2.-.--. een een 2.65 
Harrisburg’... —--_.. --.-... 2.65 
Jacksonville . 2.85 
Kewanee ...... -- 255 
LaSalle .. 2.69 
Moline .. 2.95 
Peoria 2.89 
Pontiac 2.406 
incy . 2.36 
Rockford ._.--::.2:2-2 2s 3.11 
Springfield  __.....--.22.-eeeeee eee 2.85 
St. Louis ... --¢ 3.59 


Streator 


By Frank Gougler 


For some time the dairy industry has had 
a committee studying post-war dairy prob- 
lems. A preliminary report has been made 
by O. F. Garrett, chairman. The committee 
started its work by asking six major ques- 
tions and attempted to answer them. They 
are: 

1. “What changes have occurred and what 
trends have been started in the dairy indus- 
try because of the war?” 

2.. “Which of the numerous war-stimulated 
developments in science and industry, are 
likely to affect the dairy industry or find ap- 
plication in it?” 

3. “How long will it take the war-torn 
countries to rebuild their agriculture, partic- 
ularly, dairying?” 

4. “Are the peace terms likely to involve 
commitments as to free trade, particularly 
in food products, and are there likely to be 
sizable imports of butter and cheese?” 

5. “If we assume Mandate over numerous 
Pacific islands, to what degree is this likely 
to result in imports of vegetable fats?” 


6. “What is the economic oulook for the 
country in the postwar period?” 

The answers to some of these questions 
will have to wait the peace term period. We 
do, however, -have the experience of post- 
World-War I as a guide, and we have trends 
as a result of World-War II. 


Both wars demanded of the farmer tre- 
mendous increased production of dairy prod- 
ucts. The number of dairy cows in the 
United States now, as compared to the pre- 
war period of 1925-29, is a good example. 
The prewar average was 22,952,000 heads. 
The number has now increased to 25,666,000. 
Total milk production averaged for the five 
year pre-war period 100 billion pounds an- 
nually. Production for 1942, was 119 billion 
pounds, and 118 billion pounds for 1943. 
It is estimated that we will have 15% more 
cows on our farms during the postwar 
period, than immediately preceding the war. 

Trends in the uses of milk require watch- 
ing. Tom Stitts points out that before 1934 
more milk was marketed in the form of 
cream than in the form of whole milk. Dur- 
ing 1934, separated cream represented 44% 
of total milk, and whole milk marketed as 
such, was 44%. The balance was utilized 
on farms. Since 1934, there has been a steady 
increase in the amount of whole milk sold, 
By 1943, whole milk sales increased to 60% 
of total, while separated milk, dropped to 
32%. War measures stimulated this trend, 
but did not initiate it. 

War demands for cheese and evaporated 
milk ‘resulted in further diversion to milk 
marketing, and finally, the excessive démand 
for milk-solid-not-fat, for lend-lease uses, re- 
sulted in further diversion to whole milk 
sales. 

These special war demands for certain 
dairy products, have made heavy drains on 
other daéry products and their uses. Butter 
consumption in the United States is now the 
lowest in 70 years. This has resulted in in- 
creased demands for substitutes. Likewise, 
war demands for milk-solids-not-fats has 
compelled users of this product, to look 
elsewhere for substitutes. Bakers, for ex- 
ample, have found that soybean meal makes 
a satisfactory substitute. 

Turning to substitutes raises the question 
as to whether these former uses of dairy 
products can be recaptured, when dairy prod- 
ucts are again available. The outcome of 
these changes due to the war, will have a far 
reaching effect on the future of the dairy in- 
dustry. 


Monday, Sept. 18, the board of directors 
of the Producers’ Creamery of Mt. Carroll 
met to review bids that had been received 
for a new building. The bid approved, was 
submitted by James R. Hayes, of Dixon 
Home Builders, Inc. of Dixon. The new 
structure is to be a one-story building, about 
45 x 75 feet, with a boiler room built at the 
back. The cost of the building. complete 
with equipment, will approximate $65,000. 


Thursday, Sept. 28, farm leaders, board 
members of the Producers’ Creamery of Car- 
linville and others of the Carlinville district, 
met to consider an expansion program for 
this district. Increased volume of milk and 
cream received in the present building is tax- 
ing present facilities beyond capacity. A sec- 
ond boiler is needed as well as other 
equipment. The question is where to put 
them. 


Keep a clean, healthy dairy herd and 
stop these enemies of health — mastitis, 
abortion and tuberculosis. 
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PLANT FOOD PROGRAM 


. FOR ILLINOIS 


New emphasis is being placed on the 
“PERMANENT SYSTEM” 


e Good Crop Rotation and 
“Soil Management 


@ Soil Testing and Recom- 
mendations to be made 
by Extension Service 


@ Rock Phosphate 
e Limestone 
@ Potash 


@ Legumes 


Blue Seal Plant Food materials 
and Grow-Crop Fertilizers are 
recommended as supplements only, to be used 
when properly recommended on farms with a 
good foundation built by "Permanent System.” 


THE PROGRAM 


This Plant Food Program for Illinois has been a long time in formation. ~ 
It has been evolved democratically after much discussion and debate. 
It now rests upon a sound foundation, with full recognition of the 
teachings of the University, the Extension Service, the Form Bureau, 
and our farmer-owned cooperative distribution system. 


A SOUND FOUNDATION 


This Plant Food Program rests upon a sound foundation because it 
has Farm Bureau approval, which means that the appointment of an 
authorized distributor of Blue Seal Plant Foods and materials will 
be made by your local Farm Bureau Board after careful consideration 
of the following qualifications: 


A Distributor must be a Farm Bureau type cooperative. 


B It should be engaged in another successful line of business. 
THIS FALL C It should have adequate warehousing. 
oe senowe D It should have adequate capital. 
of superphosphate ‘ 
f aettei enaly- E It should have sufficient personnel to render a county-wide 
‘Samesiae ep service in this seasonal type of business and 
now available for use F To return the savings brought about by volume and efficiency 


this-fall. For further in- 
formation contact 


mber patrons. 
your present Blue Seal ms P 
distributor or your 


eeiniy’: Veen: Rorene FARMER CONTROL OVER 
- MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Blue Seal Plant Food materials and Grow Crop Fertilizers will be 
manufactured by “Cooperative Plant Foods, Inc.” jointly owned by 
four state groups of farmers—indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Illinois. A quality control committee has been. set up by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association to make sure that farmers in Illinois receive 
the best available in plant food materials and mixed grades. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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to those who made those savings possible—to Farm Bureau 


G. L. Mussfeldt, Farm 
Supply Accountant, Dies 


Gustave L. Mussfeldt, known to many 
Farm Bureau members throughout the 
state through his work with the Illinois 
Agricultural Auditing Association and 
Illinois Farm Supply Company, died 
Sept. 11. He had been home for a few 
weeks prior to his death recuperating 
from the effects of a “tired heart.” 

At the time of his death, Mr. Muss- 
feldt was employed as chief accountant in 
the Chicago office of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. Before coming to 
Farm Supply two years ago he had been 
with the Auditing association and had 
traveled extensively over the state in con- 
nection with his work. 

Mr. Mussfeldt also will be remem- 
bered by Farm Bureau members as a 
member of the Farm Supply quartet 
which sang at IFS annual meetings and 
other gatherings. 

The funeral was held Sept. 14 at 
Christ Methodist Church and burial was 
at Evergreen cemetery, Chicago. Staff 
members and associates served as hon- 
orary pallbearers. 


Pasture, well managed, and productive, is 
a good erosion control cover and furnishes 
a good supply of low cost feed. 


NOTICE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the months of Oc- 
tober and November, at the hour 
and place to be determined by the 
Board of Directors of each County 
Farm Bureau, the members in good 
standing of such County Farm Bu- 
reau and who are also qualified 
voting members of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, shall elect a dele- 
gate or delegates to represent such 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and vote on all matters 
before the next annual meeting, or 
any special meeting of the asso- 
ciation, including the election of 
officers and directors, as provided 
for in the By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion. 

During October, annual meetings 
will be held in Adams, Brown, Clay, 
Fayette, Hancock, JoDaviess, Madi- 
son, Marion, Menard, Montgomery, 
Pike, Pulaski-Alexander, Scott, 
Washington and White Counties. 

During November, annual meet- 
ings will be held in Bond, Cass, 
Cumberland, Gallatin, Henry, Law- 
rence, Logan, Macoupin, Massac, 
Peoria, Pope-Hardin, Schuyler, 
Shelby, St. Clair and Williamson 
Counties. 

Paul E. Mathias, 


Corporate Secretary. 
September 19, 1944 
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Taxation of Farmer Organiza- 
tions Under = Revenue 
e 


By Donald Kirkpatrick 


The Internal Revenue Code, as amend- 
ed in 1943, provides for the first time 
that all income tax exemption corpora- 
tions, other than religious, charitable and 
educational organizations, make an an- 
nual information retura to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue in the district in 
which the corporation maintains its home 
office. Such return is made on form 
designated “Form 990.” Prior to this act 
the government could, at its request, re- 
quire such a return but now the require- 
ment for an annual informational return 
is mandatory. The making of an informa- 
tional return does not in and of itself 
affect the exemption status of the corpora- 
tion. The return, however, may disclose 
a situation which will deprive the exempt 
corporation of its right to income tax 
exemption and force it to make a regular 
return and have a corporation income tax 
assessed against all taxable income. A 
farmer tax exempt association desiring to 
maintan an exempt status must therefore 
examine its operation with care and re- 
spect of limitations of law and valid reg- 
ulations making possible the exemption. 
It will be surprising indeed if some of 
the many .exempt corporations will not, 
from their information returns, disclose 
to the Internal Revenue Department that 
their operations are not wholly within the 
tax exempt limitations. Extreme care, of 
course, should be exercised in the making 
of the return on Form 990 so that it will 
truly reflect operations of the corporation. 
It is very important for a farmer tax-ex- 
empt corporation desiring to maintain its 
exempt status to see that its operation is 
within all of the limitations. 
Since the first federal graduated in- 
come tax law was passed in 1916, farm- 
er organizations have been permitted ex- 
emption from income tax under the fed- 
eral law. The classes of exempt corpora- 
tions have been increased over the years 
until now there are nineteen separate 
classifications of corporations that are 
permitted exemptions from federal in- 
come tax. These classes are as follows: 
(1) Agricultural, horticultural and 
labor membership organizations. 

(2) Mutual savings banks. 

(3) Fraternal beneficial societies. 

(4) Mutual building and loan associ- 
ations. 

(5) Mutual cemetary associations. 

(6) Religious, charitable institutions 
and community chests. 

(7) Chambers of Commerce, business 
leagues, etc. 

(8) Civic leagues and local associations 
of employees. 
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(9) Recreational clubs not for profit. 

(10) Benevolent life insurance associ- 
ations of local character. Mutual 
ditch and irrigation companies, and 
mutual telephone companies. 

(11) Mutual fire insurance companies. 

(12) Farmers’ cooperative marketing and 
purchasing associations. 

(13) Corporations organized to finance 
cooperative operations. 

(14) Corporations organized for the ex- 
clusive purpose of holding title to 
property. 

(15) Corporations organized by Con- 
gress as a governmental instru- 
mentality. 


(16) Voluntary employees’ beneficiary 
associations. 

(17) Teachers Retirement Fund associ- 
ations. 

(18) Religious organizations. 

(19) Voluntary employees’ beneficiary 
associations for Federal employees. 

Farm people are interested primarily in 

tax exemption for their membership or- 

ganizations, for their marketing cooper- 

atives, for their farm supply cooperatives, 

and for their local mutual insurance as- 

sociations. It is proposed to treat these 

several activities separately through the 

use of this column in succeeding issues 

of the RECORD. 


Jo Daviess Makes Study 
of Rural School Problems 


Jo Daviess County’s Rural Schools Committee is one of a number of 
such committees over the state studying various phases of rural school prob- 
lems. Statistics obtained from the county superintendent of schools furnished 
the basis for some of the discussion periods and proved interesting. A brief 
analysis of this phase of the study for the school year of 1942-43 follows: 


Highest assessed valuation on a rural school district ................$323,970.00 


Lowest assessed valuation on a rural school district ..W......... 
Average school district assessed valuation .. 


50,545.00 
118,073.42 


Highest educational tax rate on a rural school + 1.00 


Lowest educational tax rate on a rural school . 


.28 


Average school district educational tax rate 77 


Highest building tax rate on a rural school .-.- 37 


Lowest building tax rate on a rural school 


02 


Average school district building tax rate 2 .10 


Highest current expense on a rural school ence 
Lowest current expense on a rural school 
Average school district current expense 


Highest claim for State Aid by a rural school . 
Lowest claim for State Aid by a rural school = 
Average school district claim for state aid 00.0 


Highest teacher's salary per rural school 
Lowest teacher’s salary per rural school ..... 
Avérdge: teacher's salary : 2202: nse 


Highest school enrollment 
Lowest school enrollment 


1,670.00 
601.00 
882.83 


557.80 
33.11 
131.97 


1,035.00 
640.00 
822.57 


35 
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Number of schools with average daily attendance 


from 1 to 10 pupils —....... 


Number of schools with average daily attendance iil 


from 11 to 20 pupils 


Number of schools with average daily attendance _ 


from 21 to 30 pupils 


Number of schools with average daily attendance a 


from 31 to 40 pupils 


Highest net operating cost per pupil - 


Lowest net operating cost per pupil 


Average of all districts net operating cost per pupil 
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“Aissciatiod Whouien 
Unged T, Cait Vste 


ECOGNIZING ‘that the American 

farm woman has much at stake in 
this years:election, Mrs. Elsie W. Mies, 
‘president of the Associated Women of 
the AFBF, has issued an appeal to all 
members of the organization to exercise 
their right of suffrage at the polls on 
Nov. 7. 

“Today the American farm woman is 
challenged as never before,” Mrs. Mies 
said. “At its ninth annual meeting in 
1943, the Associated Women adopted 
the following resolution: 

“We believe that the foundations of 
good citizenship are laid in the home. 
We accept our responsibilities as citizens 
by becoming familiar with and concerned 
about the offices and duties of the var- 
ious government units — local, county, 
state and national. 

““"We believe that the right to vote 
carries with it the obligation to exercise 
that right to the end that we secure com- 
petent and conscientious officials to ad- 
minister the affairs of state. We rec- 
ognize that the future world must be a 
community of good citizens if we are to 
have a peaceful world.’ 

“As your president, let me urge you to 
make every effort to accomplish the pur- 
pose of this important resolution.” 


Tazewell County Reports 
on Membership Program 


Organization of four new Home 
Bureau units in Tazewell county since 
the 1943 annual meeting has focused 
attention on the county's successful plan 
to enroll new cooperators. 

Started last August at an organization 
training school the plan has progressed 
well with each unit woman in the county 
having a part in the organization work. 
According to Home Adviser Marian 
Sympson, county women expressed their 
enthusiasm for the plan which took 
about two months to get under way. 

Unit officers were unanimous in ac- 
cepting the plan setting up a committee 
with the unit vice president as chairman. 
She appointed, with the unit’s executive 
committee’s approval, a maintenance 
chairman whose duties are: 1—to assist 
hostess with hospitality; 2—to address 
post cards to absent members at each 
unit meeting and give them to next 
month’s hostess for mailing as a special 
invitation to the next unit meeting, and 
3—to collect lesson sheets for absent 
members and see that they get them. 


Duties of the new campaign chairman 
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included preparing a record sheet which 
each unit woman uses in her calls on 
prospective cooperators. This sheet was 
explained at the September meeting and 
signatures were obtained from each co- 
operator who recorded the month or 
months she wished to make calls and 
when she wished to report them. All 
such signatures were to be received be- 
fore the October meeting. At each 
monthly meeting each cooperator made 
her individual report on her calls. 

At the 1944 annual meeting the plan 
called for each woman who has made 
her two calls to be given a blue ribbon 
to wear. Women of units where calls 
were made 100 per cent were to wear 
red, white and blue ribbons. 

It was stressed that this plan called 
for a minimum of work from every co- 
operator, that it was accepted by unit 
officers at the training school and that 
it will work only in proportion to the 
support given it by the entire roll of 
cooperators. t 

The work should be well started a 
month after the training school — in this 
case September — with the unit coopera- 
tor chairmen presenting their plans, the 
minor leaders giving the lesson, “Know 
Your Organization,” and the county 
chairman visiting the units and en- 
couraging organization work. 


REPORT OF MRS. ELMER NELSON, CORDOVA 
UNIT, ROCK ISLAND COUNTY ANNUAL 
MEETING 1944 


This is a twelve months’ tale you know 
of the worthwhile doings +, Home Bureau; 

ow my dear friends, I'd like you to meet 
Mrs. Susan Glum — and Sally Sweet. 
Now Mrs. Glum, as you all well know, 
Would never belong to a Home Bureau; 
‘Twas a waste of money and time and such, 
And besides she was sure she wouldn't learn much, 
She works from dawn until set of sun, 
Yet never seems to get her work done. 
She fusses and frets and fumes around, 
When night does come, she can't sleep sound, 
Her husband and children upset her no end, 
She is so disagreeable, she’s hardly a friend. 
But now let's turn to a cherrier scene, 
Where Sally Sweet works calm and serene. 
Her wash on the line is as white as pure snow, 
She is mow getting ready to attend Home Bureau. 
She has already learned of ber Allied Neighbors, 
Their modes of living, their likes and behavior, 
She is interested now in some postwar planning, 
Since food fights for freedom, she’s canning and 

canning, 

She’s anxious to know all the ways to conserve, 
Take care of all surplus, to freeze and preserve. 
She’s learned how to care for her family’s clothes, 
New methods of remodeling and pressing she knows, 
She knows many short cuts in cooking and sewing, 
Now she has more time for weeding and hoeing, 
She's healthy and happy, having some time to play, 
She budgets her time the Home Bureau way. 
Only those who are stupid, or tiresome or dumb, 
Belong in the class with poor Susan Glum 
But those who are eager a victory to win, 
Know how to do this and when that to begin. 
We'll surely take heed to Sally Sweet's call 
When she urges you to rejoin one and all. 
We are happy and gay as we work and we play. 
Won't you visit with us in Cordova some day? 


For easier ironing, rub the sole plate of 
your iron once a month with paraffin or 
beeswax, advise Purdue home economists. 
Wipe off excess on paper or cloth. 


The family food budget calls for 60 quarts 
or more of vegetables and 50 quarts of 
fruit per person for use -during the period 
from October to June. = 


New Home Advisers Begin 
Duties in Two Counties 


Miss Josephine Giganti, Springfield, 
was named home adviser of Bond 
county at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Bond County Home 
Bureau. 

Miss Giganti is a graduate of Illinois 
State Normal University with the class 
of 1941. She has taught home econo- 
mics in the Mackinaw High School for 
three years. She started work in Bond 
county Sept. 1. 

Miss Christine Schroy, Palestine, be- 
gan her duties as home adviser in Win- 
nebago county Sept. 1. She is a gradu- 
ate of East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C., and also studied at 
the University of Illinois, having re- 
ceived the Farm Bureau scholarship for 
Crawford county in 1932. She has been 
home adviser in Washington, N. C. for 
the past four years. 


Need for Gas Rationing 
is Told by Oil Industry 


Here’s what the petroleum industry 
says about the need for gasoline ration- 
ing in a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

“There is not plenty of gasoline in the 
central states! 

“The reasons are simple: Our mili- 
tary machine — mightiest in history — 
gets first call in the nation’s gasoline, of 
course. You wouldn't have it otherwise. 
The needs are tremendous — and will 
become increasingly greater. 

“For example, to train a pilot requires 
enough gasoline to last the average auto- 
mobile 18 years — 12,500 gallons; it 
takes three tons of gasoline (approxi- 
mately 1000 gallons) to deliver a one- 


. ton bomb; tanks of one armored division 


requires 25,000 gallons to move 100 
miles.” 


Illinois Farmers Reduce 
PCA Loans by $11 Million 


During the six months period end- 
ing June 30, 1944, Illinois farmers paid 
off a total of $11,130,000 of their loans 
to Production Credit Associations 
throughout Illinois, according to W. S. 
Brock, president of the Production Cre- 
dit Corporation of St. Louis. 

As of June 30, some 15,610 Illinois 
farmers owned $1,329,000 worth of 
capital stock of the 20 Production Cre- 
dit Associations serving the state. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the year 
these associations made 6504 loans for 
$13,087,744. Consolidated net earnings 
for the period were $53,459. and total 
reserves as of June 30 were $973,418. 
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Two New Programs 
(Continued from page 5) 


IAA, the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany, the soil improvement committee 
of the Farm Advisers’ Association, con- 
ferring with representatives of the 
University of Illinois. It is designed to 
supplement the Illinois system of per- 
manent soil fertility and does not 
change that program in any respect 
whatever. 


The IAA has designated the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company to _ take 
charge of, make the necessary invest- 
ments, and process and distribute the 
mixed fertilizer and the fertilizer in- 
gtedients in this program. 

The Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany has entered into an agreement 
under which it will own jointly 
with the Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association, the Wiscon- 
sin Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
sociation and the Midland Cooper- 
atives, an acidulating plant now 
under construction at Hartsdale, 
Ind. They will also own jointly 
with these other cooperatives a 
mixing plant in connection with 
the acidulating plant which will 
eae in part at least the mixed 
ertilizers for the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company until demands 
require further expansion. 

This acidulating plant will have a 
capacity of upwards of 40,000 tons per 
year of superphosphate. The Illinois 
Farm: Supply Company will receive 
more superphosphate from this plant 
than any of the other cooperatives in- 
volved and will secure from the mix- 
ing plant all of the mixed fertilizers 
that its potash allocation will make. 
It is the plan in this Plant Program to 
distribute these fertilizers as nearly 
as possible direct from the manufactur- 
ing plant to the farm. 


This program will not be placed 
in any county by the Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Company without the approval of 
the County Farm Bureau. The County 
Farm Bureau must name the distrib- 
utor or distributors in the county. 
Qualifications for distributors are the 
same as those outlined for Service 
Brand Feeds. In naming the distribu- 
tor, however, County Farm Bureaus 
should keep in mind that the distribu- 
tion of plant foods is not a year around 
program and it should be placed with 
some company already in existence 
which will have other business. 

The control of quality in the Plant 
Food program is under a committee 
set up in exactly the same way as that 
described under Service Brand Feeds. 
Every effort is being made to make 
these materials available as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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Stephenson County Farmers Sure 
They've Had Their Share of Hail | 


HEY say that lightning doesn’t often 

strike twice in the same place, but 
some Illinois farmers know from recent 
experience that such a saying doesn’t 
apply to hail. 


Some Stephenson county farmers have 
had hail hit their corn three times during 
the past summer, and similar reports 
have been received from other counties. 
Right now Farmers Mutual Reinsurance 
Company is figuring up the hail losses 
reported by policy owners in Stephenson 
county and it appears that the losses will 
be between 280 and 300. The smallest 

ayment made to date was $12 and the 
pent $9400 to one policy owner. . 

Stephenson county had three hail 
storms this summer. The first one came 
June 25 and others followed on July 26 
and Aug. 23. 

The June 25th storm brought in reports 
of 650 losses from 36 counties to the of- 
fice of the Farmers Mutual Reinsurance 
Company, with most of them being from 
Peoria, DuPage, Mercer and Stephenson. 
Mercer county also reported a number of 
losses from Aug. 15 and July 26 storms. 

While Stephenson county had a 
number of hail losses this year, it looks 
as though hail storms play no favorites 
as far as the northern half of the state is 
concerned. 

DuPage county, for example, hadn't 
had a bad hail storm for 12 years until 
the June 25th storm spoiled the record. 

Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company 
in the 1944 season had an estimated 


Here are four samples of seed corn taken 
from a Stephenson county field six weeks 
after a hail storm struck it. The storm 
came a day after detasseling. No. I and 


2000 losses reported over the state which 
will exceed one-half million dollars, as 
compared with 848 losses in 1943 when 
$232,000 was paid out. However, 
Farmers Mutual has 81 million dollars 
in growing crop hail insurance in 1944 
as compared with 50 million dollars in 
1943, 29 million in 1942, 13 million in 
1941, and 10 million in 1940. 


Carl Block. president of the Stephenson 
County Farm Bureau, looks over corn 
stalks cut down by hail on the farm of 
L. D. Mitchell. Pearl City. Block was help- 
ing put the hail struck corn up for silage. 
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IV ears are from the same hill, and No. Il 
and III are from the female row. four rows 
from the male I and II samples. This 
county had some 280 to 300 hail claims. 
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EDITOR DLA-L 


“Of Course, Farm Prices Will Go Down” 


F FARMERS ever had convincing proof of their need 
of a still greater organization, they should find it in 
the current attitude of many government leaders and 

industrial and labor groups about post-war farm prices. 
That attitude, boiled down, is simply this, “OF COURSE, 
FARM PRICES WILL GO DOWN.” 

Less than a year ago, officials were reassuring farmers 
that there was no need to worry about post-war surpluses 
of food and- fiber, what with potential European demand 
and the pledge to maintain prices at parity for at least two 
years after the conflict. Today, the attitude seems to be 
that a sharp decline in farm prices is inevitable. 

That would be serious enough, but at the same time, 
industry is predicting higher prices for its post-war prod- 
ucts, and labor is demanding that wages be maintained 
at wartime levels, with a guaranteed annual wage, or “take 
home’’ pay adjusted high enough “to make up for the loss 
of overtime.” The OPA is apparently using 1942 prices 
as a standard. Automobile makers have told us, in a long 
series of statements, that cars will cost 15 per cent to 30 
per cent more than they did in pre-war days. Yes — 
labor’s wages will be maintained, and industrial prices 
upped to compensate for increased costs — but “Of Course, 
Farm Prices Will Go Down.” 

Is that attitude fair? Does it make sense? And what 
can farmers do about it? Those are questions upon which 
the farmer and the non-farm population need to do a lot 
of thinking. 

Why should farm prices be singled out for decline, 
while others are to be maintained? Is it the old and per- 
sistent campaign of some groups for cheap food and a 
peasant agriculture? Is it the shortsighted thinking of 
some business and labor groups who persistently fail to 
recognize that the farmer is their best customer? 

Part of it is just that. Another part is the persistent 
idea that farm prices are unjustifiably high. Anti-farm 
groups take the depressed farm prices of 1939 — the lowest 
period for agriculture in twenty years except for the 
depths of the depression — as their basis for figuring. 
Then, lo and behold, they say “farm prices have increased 
more than wages.” In August of 1939, farm prices stood 
at 74 per cent of Parity; farmers were able to realize an 
average of less than $5.50 per hundred for hogs, less than 
$6.75 for cattle, less than 55 cents per bushel of wheat. 
During the year 1939 farmers received only about 9 cents 
per pound for cotton, 17 cents per dozen for eggs, 24 cents 
a pound for butterfat, and 57 cents a bushel for corn. 
Are comparisons based upon such a price level fair and 
reasonable? 

What are some of these groups thinking of? Are 
they indulging in the old fallacy that dominated the fateful 
1920's, that prosperity can be maintained for industry and 
labor by exporting huge quantities of industrial products, 
and importing a vast amount of agricultural products in 
return? ‘That, of course, could only mean another crash 
in farm prices. Then the old pattern of depression would 
inevitably repeat itself: a depressed agriculture, a drastic 
cut in farmers’ buying power, industry and labor deprived 
of their farm market, and the country facing another 
catastrophe like that of 1929-32. 

It is up to the farmer, and to sound-thinking business 


men and labor leaders, to correct this dangerous and mis- 
taken line of thought. Farmers have two enormous tasks 
before them in this connection. One is to convince non- 
farm groups that the parity standard, which insists upon 
prices for farm products sufficient to give farmers a fair 
exchange value for the products of industry, should be 
maintained. This is agriculture’s one basic protection in 
the law, and it must be clearly explained and vigorously 
defended. The other is to prove again to industry and 
labor — before it is too late — that the mass buying power 
of the six million farm families of America constitutes the 
most important single market for the products of industry. 
If that buying power is destroyed, national prosperity will 
go down with it. 

Full national production and a high national income, 
upon which depends our ability to recover:from the effects 
of war and to build a sound peace, rest upon productivity 
and prosperity in the cities — and neither industry, labor, 
nor agriculture can prosper unless all groups prosper. 

Let’s correct the false and dangerous thinking implicit 
in the statement, “Of course, farm prices must go down.” 


New Cooperative Frontiers 
N PREVIOUS issues of the RECORD we have outlined, 
especially for new members, the array of cooperative 
services which the Farm Bureau makes available to them. 

Substantial and important as past accomplishments and 
present services are, however, the movement is not standing 
still. The Farm Bureau member through his county, state, 
and national organization is exploring new frontiers of 
cooperation. He is finding where the needs of the post-war 
period are, and is planning what to do about them. 

Two current developments in Illinois are the Service 
Brand Feed program and the Plant Food program. Serv- 
ice Brand feeds are complete mixed feeds. In the Service 
Brand Feed program, a high-quality pre-mix, containing 
the vitamin carriers and other important essential ingre- 
dients, will be made by Illinois Farm Supply Company in 
centralized mills. “This pre-mix will go out to the county 
distributor who will grind and mix with it certain quanti- 
ties of grain and protein feeds, obtained locally. Quality 
standards will be controlled by a well-chosen committee, 
and maintained by constant check upon the mixing at the 
plants of county distributors. The savings involved in the 
first county in which the Service Brand program is in 
effect have exceeded previous estimates. 

The Plant Food program is one of processing and 
distributing mixed fertilizers and plant food ingredients. 
Quality control is again a paramount consideration. _ IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company, with similar organizations in 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, is setting up an 
acidulating plant and enlarging a mixing plant for this 
purpose. The acidulating plant will turn out 40,000 tons 
of superphosphate per year, from which Illinois will re- 
ceive more superphosphate than any of the other coop- 
eratives involved and as much mixed fertilizers from the 
mixing plant as Illinois Farm Supply's potash allocation 
will make. When sufficient allocations of potash can be 
had, it is contemplated that the service will be expanded. 

Thus, on two vital frontiers, cooperative endeavor is 
making plans and taking action. Farmers, working to- 
gether, can solve their problems. 


What are the Wild flames saying ? 
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FIRE PREVENTION TIME 
is all the time! 


Carelessness or neglect causes almost all 
farm fires — check fire hazards this month and 
make it a habit to practice fire prevention the 


year around — It Pays. 


For fire, windstorm, and hail insurance at 
cost, see the insurance agent at your Farm Bureau 
office. 


FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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will take more 


. . . . to insure fair farm prices after this war. 


The individual farmer is helpless. A strong farm 
organization can wield a powerful influence for 
fair treatment for agriculture. 


Get Your Neighbor to Join the Farm Bureau Today 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


and 97 County Farm Bureaus 


THE ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


, Library. 


to insure fair farm prices atter this war. 


Phe individual tarmer is helpless. A strong tarm 
organization can wield a powertul intluence tor 


tair treatment tor avriculture. 


Get Your Netghbor to Join the Farm Burcvau Today) 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


and 97 County Farm Bureaus 
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YOU’VE HARVESTED YOUR 
CROP AFTER PUTTING IN A 
YEAR’S HARD LABOR ON IT AND 
IT TURNS OUT TO BE MUCH 
BETTER THAN YOU HAD EX- 
PECTED.... 
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YOU HAVE AN ACCIDENT AND 


YOUR POLICY TURNS OUT EVEN For information on Illinois Agricultural Mutual Auto In- ‘t- Ferme 
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The Illinois Agricultural Association Record 


The Illinois Agricultural Association RECORD is 
—— monthly 


August the Illinoi 
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Dearborn St., Chicago. The individual member- 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
organized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and educational interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


P.M. 
1,00 Resolutions Committee 
1:00 Credentials Committee 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
A.M. 


10:00 Cooperative Locker Service Con- 
ference 

10:00 Presidents’ and Farm 
Conference 

12:00 Noon-Presidents’ and Farm Ad- 
visers’ Luncheon 

P.M. 

4:00 Farm Bureau Presidents’ Confer- 
ence 

5:30 Illinois Grain Corp. Dinner and 
Meeting 

7:00 Illinois Agricultural Auditing 
Assn. 

7:00 Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Ass‘n. 

7:00 Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


Advisers’ 


A.M. 

9:30 Illinois Agricultural Holding Co. 

9:30 Rural Youth 

9:30 Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion 

9:30 Illinois Milk Producers Association 

9:30 Illinois Farm Supply Company 

10:00 Farmers Mutual Reinsurance 
Company 


30th Annual Meeting 
of IAA and Associated 
Companies Nov. 27-Dec. 1 


As the RECORD goes to press Oct. 18, 
all of the program plans for the 30th an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and associated companies, 
Nov. 27-Dec. 1, in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, have not been completed. Be- 
fore Nov. 1, however, all details are ex- 
pected to be arranged and Farm Bureau 
members will be informed of the de- 
velopments through press releases to 
their local Farm Bureau publications, the 
weekly and daily papers. 

Those who are planning to attend the 
IAA annual sessions can be assured that 


IAA Annual Meeting Prograti’ 


Hotel Sherman — Chicago, Illinois 


VOLUME ‘22 <NUMBER 10 
NOV 3 1944 


P.M. 
1:00 Illinois Farm Supply Company 
1:00 Illinois Agricultural Mutual Ins. 
Co 


1:00 Illinois Producers’ Creameries 
1:00 Illinois Livestock Marketing Ass‘n. 
1:36 Rural Youth 
3:00 General Insurance Conference 
7:30 General Entertainment 
9:00 Rural Youth Mixer 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


AM. 
9:15 IAA General Session 
P.M. 

1:30 Group Conferences: 
Public Relations 
Organization and Publicity 
Schools 
Soil Improvement 
Marketing 

4:00 District Caucuses and Confer- 
ences 

7:30 IAA General Session 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 
A.M. 


9:30 IAA General Session 

P.M. 

1:00 IAA General Session 
Adjourned Annual Meeting — I- 
linois Agricultural Mut. Ins. Co. 
and Illinois Agricultural Holding 
Co. 


the program committee plans to have 
several outstanding speakers of nation- 
wide reputation who will bring worth- 
while messages on some of the serious 
and vital problems confronting farmers 
today. 

As in past years, the associated com- 
panies will hold their annual meetings 
during the first, days of the convention, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 28 and 
29. 

There will be a program of entertain- 
ment Wednesday night, and the IAA 
general sessions will open Thursday 
morning, Nov. 30. Group conferences 
will be held Thursday afternoon, and 
there will be an IAA general session 
Thursday night. 

The IAA general session will be re- 
sumed Friday morning, Dec. 1, and ad- 
journment will come Friday afternoon. 
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pL VELIES 
BASU 


(PRAIRIE FARMS 
BUTTER) 


for 


SERVICE MEN 


E KNOW the boys in the service are 
getting the best! Here's interesting 
evidence of that fact. 

Kenneth Eugene Dilworth, an Army 
Medical Corps man, while enroute to 
Europe on a hospital ship discovered that 
they were carrying Prairie Farms’ butter. 

In a letter to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Dilworth, Fulton County Farm Bu- 
reau family, Eugene said that seeing the 
familiar Prairie Farms label on a ship 
in the middle of the Atlantic made him 
feel that he was not so far from home. 
The emblem, he wrote, indicated that 
this was a product of the farm on which 
he grew up as a child. 

The discovery, he said, started him to 
thinking about some things. Perhaps, he 
wrote his folks, some of this butter came 
from the Jersey herd on their farm, near 
Table Grove. He could vision his moth- 
er helping milk the cows, the products 


ry 


of which through the Farm Bureau or- 
ganization had found their way through 
channels of commerce and into the ship 
carrying hospital supplies to the war zone. 
It brought home to him, he wrote, the 
realization of what his father and mother 
were contributing to support the efforts 
being made by the civilized countries to 
liberate enslaved countries. He’ paid a 
very high tribute not only to his own 
father and mother but to all other par- 
ents of those in the military service and 
to others who are back on farm front so 
patriotically supporting those in the 
service. 

Eugene, 22, is the eldest son in the 
Dilworth family and was a junior in the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture when he 
entered military service March 12, 1943. 
Trained in the medical corps he was as- 
signed to a U. S. Army medical ship and 
made his first trip to Italy in April, 1944. 
Since then he has made several trips on 
the ship which carries nothing but hos- 
pital supplies from the United States and 
returns with hospitalized soldiers. 


The discovery of Prairie Farms butter 
on a hospital ship is not such a startling 
fact in itself as a good percentage of IPC 
production has been set aside for govern- 
ment use each month. The story is un- 
usual in the coincidence of the youth 
being on a ship carrying butter which may 
have been produced on his parents’ farm. 


It also makes a good story because he 
comes from a pioneer family in Fulton 
county and because the Dilworths were 
builders of Farm Bureau and Producer 
Creamery, organizations which were re- 
sponsible for the butter being on the 
ship. Eugene is the fifth generation 
growing up in the same community and 
on the same farm selected by his ances- 
tors, whose family remained near the soil 
all these many years. 


Eugene's great grandfather settled just 


north of Table Grove in 1834 after hav- - 


ing come to Fulton county from the east- 
ern states by horseback. Eugene’s moth- 
er, Helen Miner Dilworth, also is a 
descendant from a pioneer family, who 
settled in the same locality about the 
same time as the Dilworths. Aaron Min- 
er, brother of Mrs. J. R. Dilworth, was 
the first farm adviser in Fulton county, 
according to J. E. Watt, present adviser. 


Farm Adviser Watt also reports that 
he had the good fortune of knowing 
Eugene’s grandfather, William Harvey 
Dilworth, who was one of those progres- 
sive and thoughtful farmers who took his 
farming seriously. It was on his farm in 
1920 that Farm Adviser Watt saw the 
results for the first time of an application 
of both lime and phosphate. He was in- 
terested in the Farmers Institute and in 
the work of the experiment stations, and 
was among the early pioneers in the or- 
ganization of the Farm Bureau. 


Estimate State Corn, Bean 
Production Lower Than ‘43 


Illinois 1944 prospective production of 
corn and soybeans is much above the 10- 
year average although slightly below last 
year's, according to the reports of the 
state and federal agricultural departments 
issued Oct. 12. 

The corn crop was estimated a fourth 
larger than the 1933-42 average and the 
soybean crop more than twice as large. 

The yield per acre of corn appeared 
above the 10-year average and those of 
soybeans, hay and small grains except 
oats average or better. 

Corn crop for the year was estimated 
at 419,934,000 bushels compared with 
426,600,000 last year and the 10-year 
average of 330,989,000 bushels. 

Soybean a was placed at 68 
million bushels compared with 70,602,- 
000 last year. 

The supply of old corn on IIlinois 
farms was set at 20,412,000 bushels com- 
pared with 848,231,000 a year ago and 
the 10-year average of 57,906,000 bush- 
els. —_————_ 


Homer Fisher Resigns as 


Editor of CLIC Magazine 

Homer Fisher, editor of CLIC maga- 
zine since May, 1935, resigned Oct. 15 
to take a position with the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines, as assistant in the publicity 
department. 

In addition to his duties as editor of 
CLIC, Fisher was in charge of the In- 
surance Service office which takes care 
of all agents’. production records and 
supplies. The Insurance Service office 
was inaugurated several years after Fish- 
er became editor of CLIC. Fisher also 
worked in preparing sales promotional 
material for the Farm Bureau insurance 
companies. 

Under Fisher's editorship, CLIC maga- 
zine won several annual awards in na- 
tional contests covering the field of pub- 
lications published by insurance com- 
panies for their agents, as well as awards 
for sales promotion material. 

At this date no successor has been 
named to take over the editorship of 
CLIC. 


AEBF Annual 
Meeting 


The 26th annual meeting of 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration will be held in the Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, December 12- 
14. Commodity Conferences will 
convene December 11, and the 
Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Associated Women will be held 
December 10-11. 
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Machines like this one have revolutionized 
onion picking in the South Holland area, 


Cook county. It is operated by 7 men 


and replaces 30 or more workers. Ordi- 
narily 9 acres can be harvested per day 
by the use of this machine. 


DEVICE HELPS GATHER ONION SETS 


AR or no war, shortage of farm labor 

or no shortage of farm help, there 

is one of the nation’s crops in which the 

critical problem of getting enough help 

to do the job appears on the way to solu- 
tion. That crop is onions. 

Most of the onion sets used in the 
United States are grown in Cook coun- 
ty. New Holland, located in the south- 
ern part of the county, has the largest 
acreage. This year the total yield was 
about 600,000 bushels. Most of these 
onions are yellow in color and known as 
the Ebenezer or Jap Variety. Others in- 
clude white and some red types. 

Whatever their color, the harvesting 
of this crop is probably the only job of 
the kind which has continued to require 
all hand labor. Onion sets must be cut 
loose from the ground. They must then 
be picked. Next they must be stacked or 
windrowed to allow them to dry. Then 
the dirt must be cleaned from them by 
putting them on screens. Finally they 
are scooped into long shallow crates. 

That is the way it has been done as 
long as anyone can remember. But in 
these times — with war cutting down 
on manpower so that farmers are short 
of help — thrifty onion set growers of 
Cook county, most of whom are of Dutch 
ancestry in the New Holland area, have 
figured out how to save from 30 to 75 
workers per farm, depending on condi- 
tions, by devising machines for harvesting 
their onion sets, according to Paul E. 
Johnston, state farm labor supervisor, Ex- 


,tension Service. 


Though there are several such ma- 
chines in use, the one made by T. Ver- 
duin, prominent New Holland onion rais- 
er, and Cook County Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, does the most complete harvesting 
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job. Like many other farmers, Verduin 
spent many sleepless nights trying to 
figure out how he was going to continue 
to plant, tend and harvest crops with the 
shortage of help which is so general be- 
cause so many farmers and their helpers 
have been called into service. In the 
New Holland area there are many fac- 
tories doing war work. They have taken 
many additional men, too. 

The idea for making a machine which 
would do a complete job of loosening, 
picking, gathering up and cleaning of 
onion sets came to him on one of those 
sleepless nights, he says. He proceeded 
to build it on his place, using spare parts 
of old implements and with the help of 
welding tools. As a result of trial and 
error Verduin finally hooked his new 
harvesting device behind his tractor this 
summer and found that, though it works 
slowly, it does a good job — a better job 
he thinks, than can be done by hand 
workers. 


It takes seven men, or boys, to operate 
it. The machine has three conveyor 
belts operated by a special gasoline en- 
gine. On these belts at intervals are 
forked, finger-like metal claws which go 
down into the ground deep enough to 
loosen the onions, scoop them out and 
deliver them to a screen on the machine 
which is high enough so that five work- 
ers riding on the side of the device can 
help shake the dirt out of the onions and 
see that they are fed into crates. One 
man drives the tractor which pulls the 
machine, of course, and another sits just 
behind the hitch to steer the outfit so that 
it follows the three rows of onions ac- 
curately and in “floating” fashion to al- 
low for rises and falls in the onion beds 


and thus prevent destruction of parts of 
the crop. 

It is the opinion of Verduin that his 
harvester is “the greatest labor-saving ma- 
chine I have on the farm.” His neigh- , 
bors agree. As a result he plans to 
have several more made at a recently 
installed machine and welding shop near 
New Holland operated by Peter Lagestee, 
former farmer in that area who has had 
considerable experience in welding in 
war plants. It is expected that neigh- 
bors will share these machines this com- 
ing year. ‘ 

Verduin’s machine will save 30 men 
and boys work, state supervisor Johnston 
says, and “shows what can be done by Il- 
linois farmers to meet a serious farm 
problem and lick it.”” There are several 
other such devices which were tried out 
this past year in the onion fields and all 
of them are real contributions to the 
cause of meeting the critical need of 
farm help, Johnston added. 

One of the other devices referred to 
was built by Mathew Van Dam who also 
lives in the New Holland area. It also 
must be tractor-drawn. One machine digs 
the onion sets from the ground. It 
also requires seven men, or boys, to op- 
erate it. Another device is then hooked 
to the tractor to windrow the picked 
onions so as to permit them to dry. A 
side-delivery rake has been changed some- 
what to permit this pick-up. Then the 
onions are taken to screen boxes and 
cleaned. Crating follows. Unlike Ver- 
duin’s machine which does practically all 
of this in one operation, Van Dam’s out- 
fit is much faster, as far as picking the 
onions is concerned and can, if “pushed,” 
dig 1,500 crates a day, it is said. 

Farm Adviser C. A. Hughes in dis- 
cussing this problem pointed out that im- 
provements will be made on these and 
other devices of the kind as experience 
is gained through their use. There is, of 
course, only a limited market for such 
harvesters because the onion set acreage 
is concentrated to the extent of 75 per 
cent or more in Cook county. But it is 
agreed by those who have seen some of 
them in operation that if every crop had 
a harvesting machine which Lies § save 
as much labor as these, farm labor trou- 
bles would soon iron out as peacefully as 
nightmares after a good night’s rest. 


New AFBF Assistant 


A new assistant in the AFBF Wash- 
ington office is James D. Parel, native of 
Iowa, and for eight years secretary to 
Senator Guy M. Gillette of Iowa. Dur- 


ing the past four years Parel has been 
employed in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He served as assistant to 


Dave Meeker in administering farm ma- 
chinery regulations. 


Farm Bureau 


—_ Extension Kelationships 


* * * * 


Excerpts from an Address by Dean H. P. 
Rusk Before the National Farm Bureau 


* * 


NLIKE some other agriculture agen- 
UJ cies created by congressional action, 

the Cooperative Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics is 
supported in part by federal grant-in-aid 
funds and in part by state and local 
funds. States and local communities may 
and commonly do exercise a large meas- 
ure of control over policies and admini- 
strative policies and in some states dif- 
ferent procedures are followed in dif- 
ferent counties. 

. . .What I propose to do is to tell 
you something about procedures and re- 
lationships in Illinois, a little about their 
historical background and why we think 
they meet our needs. 

The first extension work of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture was carried on 
through local meetings of farm groups 
under varied sponsorship. Later the 
Farmers’ Institute furnished the most 
effective medium for agricultural exten- 
sion work. 

But it was not until after the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914 that ex- 
tension work was organized as a major 
project. This act constituted public 
acknowledgment of the actual and po- 
tential influence of the land-grant col- 
leges of agriculture and experiment sta- 
tions to the rural people. It undertook 
to extend and increase that influence by 
combining national, state, and local re- 
sources in a cooperative educational 
venture. 

In Illinois the local support which gave 
the Extension Service its firm anchorage 
in every county in the state was in most 
counties the Farm Bureau and in a few 
counties its predecessor, the Soil and 
Crop Improvement Association. In fact, 
these local or county organizations were 
developed specifically to meet the require- 
ments for local participation and local 
responsibility which Dean Eugene Daven- 
port and his associates, who were re- 
sponsible for the launching of the re- 
organized extension program in Illinois, 
felt were essential for the success of the 
enterprise. 

. . . In the beginning, extension work 
in Illinois under the Smith-Lever Act 
and subsequent legislation consisted 
largely of taking to farmers the teachings 
of the Agricultural College and the find- 
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Institute at Urbana 


* * * * * * * 


ings of the Agricultural en ppiner ws Sta- 
tion on better methods of production. 
The main objectives were to increase the 
efficiency of production and to reduce 
costs. A little later, information on 


marketing problems and farmers’ coop- 
eratives was demanded, and that field of 
educational work became recognized as 
an important part of the Extension Serv- 
ice in Illinois and in most other states. 


Dean H. P. Rusk 


That such an active, vital, educational 
program should draw into the county 
Farm Bureaus the forward-thinking 
farmers of the community was only 
logical; and it was inevitable that when 
such men were banded together into a 
state association, their thinking would 
find expression in other than purely ed- 
ucational projects. No voice has spoken 
more clearly or more effectively for agri- 
culture in the public forum and in the 
legislative halls than has that of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. The 
very weight of its influence places a 
special responsibility upon the organiza- 
tion to sponsor only sound programs. 

.. . The Extension Service and the 
Farm Bureaus must continually examine 
and reexamine their programs; they 
must be willing to challenge yesterday’s 
position in the light of today’s facts; 
they must constantly appraise the results 
of their efforts, their methods, their tech- 


* * 


niques. They must continually direct 
their best thought toward the discovery 
of ways and means of improving their 
services for the welfare and advancement 
of agriculture. 

At this point we come to a problem in 
relationship that demands careful, and 
probably continuous study. That prob- 
lem involves our responsibilities to non- 
members of the Farm Bureau. 


. 1. The essential points of this re- 
lationship (of the Farm Bureau as the 
local sponsoring agency for the Exten- 
sion Service in Illinois) are set forth 
in the Memorandum of Understanding 
between the various Illinois county Farm 
Bureaus and the Illinois Extension Serv- 
ice. 


... The contractual and official 
relations of the farm adviser are, on the 
local basis, with the Farm Bureau, not 
with any of its subsidiaries. Any reason- 
able interpretation of the Memorandum 
of Understanding or of the contracts with 
farm advisers makes it clear that the 
farm adviser’s functions are educational 
and that he is, by the terms of the con- 
tract, specifically restrained from partici- 
pating in the operation of so-called busi- 
ness activities. 


But it should be generally recognized 
that even many of these business activ- 
ities are carried on by the Farm Bureau 
and its subsidiaries for the sole purpose 
of facilitating the adoption on local farms 
of practices recommended by the Exten- 
sion Service. The maintenance by the 
Farm Bureau of adequate supplies of 
potent serum and virus at reasonable 
prices did much to promote the adoption 
of extension teachings on immunization 
of swine against cholera. It is not, of 
course, the farm adviser’s duty to operate 
a serum service, but it is his duty to use 
every appropriate facility to promote the 
adoption of practices which are outlined 
in plans of work or programs approved 
by the Extension Service. 


Let me say'here that the Extension 
Service does not discharge its full re- 
sponsibility by talking about sound prac- 


tices — it must make an effective effort’ 


to get farmers to adopt them. In Illinois 
the Farm Bureau and its subsidiary or- 
ganizations have provided facilities for 
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extending the teachings of the College, 
the Experiment Station, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture that have 
greatly enhanced the value of the exten- 
sion work of the farmers of this state. 

. . . The public often does not dis- 
tinguish between the teaching function 
of the Extension Service and the facilities 
of the Farm Bureau for putting improved 
methods into practice. While the educa- 
tional work of the Extension Service 
must be available to all rural people, 
certain service functions of the Farm 
Bureau and its subsidiaries may very 
properly be limited to Farm Bureau 
members who, through membership dues 
and often personal effort, contribute to 
the support of that service. 

No amount ofsformal memorandum or 
agreements between the Extension Service 
and the Farm Bureaus will make the 
public distinguish between these two 
important functions. In this case action 
not only speaks louder than words — it 
is the only thing that counts. Our ac- 
tions, therefore, must make clear the fact 
that the educational work sponsored by 
the Farm Bureau cooperating with the 
Extension Service is available to all rural 
people. 

. . - I question whether the Extension 
Service of any other state has a firmer 
anchorage with the farmers than has the 
Extension Service in Illinois; and this 
anchorage is furnished pretty largely by 
the Farm and Home Bureaus. I doubt 
whether the Extension Service of any 
other state has been more effective in in- 
fluencing farmers to improve their farm- 
ing practices thag.has the Extension Serv- 
ice in Illinois. can say these things 
without seeming too--immodest in my 
claims bécause the credif"for the develop- 
ment of the Extefision“ policies and pro- 
cedures in Ilinois must be laid to my 
predecessors — to Davenport and Mum- 
ford and their immediate associates. 

But we of the College of Agriculture 
must acknowledge freely that what has 
been accomplished has been made pos- 
sible only be the cooperation of other 
Organizations with the College of Agri- 
culture. A large part of the success of 
the Extension Service I attribute. without 
reservation to the friendly working rela- 
tions that have existed between the Ex- 
tension Service of the College of Agri- 
culture and that soundly organized and 
splendidly staffed organization . . . the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. May 
we continue to coordinate our efforts with 
generous understanding of each other's 
motives and prerogatives, for together we 
can accomplish tenfold, what neither 
of us could accomplish alone. 


Contour cultivation saves productive top 
soil fertility and moisture. For these 
reasons, it is logical that contour cultivation 
of sloping land will increase yields. 
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E. L. Rice, extreme right, and his class of 
13 vocational agricultural boys in Manlius 


Enction Cuts 


IELD studies made by 10 different 

vocational agricultural classes in 
Bureau county for two consecutive 
years show that erosion reduces corn 
yields by 39.2 bushels per acre. 

Two acres were selected in each of 
the 15 demonstration fields studied that 
were of the same soil type and about 
the same degree of slope. The ie | 
difference between the two areas bei 
the depth of top-soil remaining. 

The following table shows the differ- 
ence between the two areas for the 15 
demonstrations. 


Seriously Eroded Slightly Eroded 
Average for Average for 
"42, °43 °42, °43 


No. of Areas Harvested 15 15 
Percent of Sound Corn 49.10 88.05 
Percent of Unsound Corn 50.90 11.95 
No. of Stalks Per Hill 2.20 2.50 
No. of Missing Hills 8.05 3.45 
Shelling Percentage 76.60 79.70 
Percent Moisture 25.20 22.98 
Yield per Acre — computed 

at 15.5 percent moisture 31.67 bu. 70.87 bu. 


Other data obtained from this study 
show that in each of the areas harvest- 
ed, the number of stalks per row was 
less on the lower side of the slope as 
compared to the upper side of the 
slope. The reason is that as the 
length of slope increases the amount of 
run-off water increases, which in turn 
washes out more corn when checked 
and cultivated up and down hill. The 
results also showed that less corn per 
row was harvested on the lower slopes 
than on the upper slopes. This was 
true on the slightly eroded areas, as 
well as on the severely eroded areas. 

In both areas, the students harvested 
and weighed 150 hills of corn under 
the supervision of their instructors. 
The corn was sorted as to quality, the 


High School, Bureau county, compare corn 
yield’ from test fields. 


Cor Yields 


total number of stalks and missing hills 
were counted, the shelling percentage 
and per cent moisture were obtained 
and the yields per acre computed. 

The average yield of corn from the 
15 demonstrations on the severely 
eroded acres was 31.67 bushels per acre 
as compared to 70.87 bushels per acre 
on the slightly eroded areas. 

According to the study, the reasons 
for the lower yield on the seriously 
eroded areas was due to (1) loss of 
top-soil, (2) lower quality of corn, (3) 
lower average stand or stalks per hill, 
(4) more missing hills, (5) weight of 
corn shelled out was less, (6) higher 
percentage of moisture. 

The vocational agricultural depart- 
ments that made this study in 1942 
were: Walnut, Manlius, LaMoille, 
Ohio, Tiskilwa, Princeton and Nepon- 
set. The schools that recently com- 
pleted the demonstrations in 1943 
were: Bureau Twp., Walnut, Manlius, 
Buda, Wyanet, LaMoille, Ohio and 
Tiskilwa. 

Two hundred and fifty-six students 
and 14 farmers assisted in the demon- 
strations. These demonstrations were 
made possible through the combined 
efforts of the vocational agricultural 
departments, Paul V. Dean, farm ad- 
viser, Kenneth P. Zunkel and Elmer 
Offerman of the Bureau county soil 
conservation district. 

This is part of the coordinated agri- 
cultural program in Bureau county 
which was worked out by the farm ad- 
viser with the agriculture teachers and 
personnel of other agricultural agen- 
cies. 
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How Safe Are School Buses? 


T IS a striking situation when people 
who have vigorously opposed bus 
transportation fight for its retention 

with even more vigor after.. they 
have become used to it. From both prin: - 
cipals and county superintendertts Comes 
word that it is a great deal“more diffi- 
cult to sell them on the idea of using 
it in the first place. Wear-time™ prob- 
lems in bus transportation have ap- 
parently not couse: any slackening of 
demand for it where it has been in 
operation. 

One farmer school board member in 
a district that operates 7 school buses 
recently said that he did not blame the 
parent for not wanting to give up bus 
transportation, even if it did cost the 
district more money. He said that he 
would not want his child walking down 
a hatd road or any road with traffic like 
it is in normal times. ‘They are safer in 
the school bus,”’ he said. 

Perhaps a great many people would 
be interested in knowing what attempt 
is made or can be made by school bus 
ogenmett to increase the probability 
of safe school bus transportation. In 
the first place, all school buses in IIli- 
nois are given a very rigid safety in- 
spection in December and August of 
each year at a regular bus inspection 
headquarters. Any deficiencies must be 
corrected before the bus is approved. 
Without this approval at the inspection 
headquarters, no money is forth com- 
ing from the state as reinbursement 
for pupil transportation. 

Also the driver has to have a chauf- 
feur’s license, must have had experience 
driving buses or trucks, must pass a 
health examination, a mental exami- 
nation, and an examination in actually 
driving the bus, the two latter exam- 
inations being given by members of 
the state police force. 

Then the principal of the schogl has 
the responsibility of seeing that the 
schoo] buses are in safe operating con- 
dition and to plan the routes with an 
eye to the maximum safety, comfort, 
and convenience of those served. 
Among other duties he is to plan the 
school program for those children who 
arrive early or remain late on account 
of transportation schedules, so that 
they will be under supervision at all 
times, and, if possible, have a planned 
program of activity. 


By John K. Cox 
IAA Director of Rural School Relations 


The bus drivers have the responsi- 
bility of keeping the bus in repair or 
reporting needed repairs to the princi- 
pal. Also he must maintain discipline 
on the bus and report unusual cases of 
misconduct on the bus to the princi- 
pal. The driver is in full charge of 
the bus and the pups while en-route. 
He must be obeyed. Through a large 


rear view mirror he has a reasonably 
good vision of what happens in the bus. 
The driver can stop the bus and correct 
a disobedient child or put him off 


Rural students appreciate the convenience 


of modern bus transportation. Here boys ° 


hop off the bus at the Greenfield High 


the bus to walk home if the pupil's 
conduct is persistently unsatisfactory. 
It has been found that this punishment 
is a very powerful ‘“‘persuader.” 

In addition to the responsibilities of 
bus drivers and principals, the pupils 
have some definite responsibilities. 
They must obey monitors or patrols on 
duty. These officers are generally older 
children, charged with the duty of as- 
sisting younger pupils on and off the 
bus and helping them to get across 
traffic lanes. The stop arm on the bus 
is always to be extended when the bus 
is stopped if the bus is being used to 
transport pupils. The state law requires 
that all traffic stop while the school 
bus is stopped to take on or let off pu- 
pils on the highways. The bus driver 
is asked to report the license number 
of any driver who fails to heed the 
stop signal to the principal, who in 


turn reports such cases to the proper 
state authorities. 

Pupils may be assigned seats in the 
bus and allowed to move only by con- 
sent of the driver and when the bus 
is not in motion. Pupils must not use 
tobacco while being transported nor 
throw waste paper or other rubbish 
on the floor of the bus. Pupils must 
not extend their head or arms out of 
bus windows. When buses are in mo- 
tion, the windows must be kept at a 
level high enough to discourage the 


School ready for a day’s work. School 
buses in Illinois are required to meet 
safety standards. 


thrusting of head or arms out of the 
windows. Pupils must not try to get 
on or off the bus or move about while 
the bus is in motion. When pupils 
must cross the road to be picked up, 
‘the driver, (if the patrol is not sed) 
after looking for approaching cars, mo- 
tions them to cross. Pupils must await 
the prov’ signal and cross promptly. 
Similar precautions are taken for un- 
loading pupils. 

These responsibilities of the bus 
driver, the principal and the pupils 
are outlined in the bulletin “Safe 
Transportation” and published by the 
Office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, It is the guide to school 
bus transportation and is effective to 
the extent that its recommendations are 
applied. Principals often have special 
meetings at the beginning of the school 
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year to discuss their responsibilities in 
connection with bus transportation and 
the necessity of conforming to the reg- 
ulations, and to provide accident drills 
in methods of escape, use of fire ex- 
tinguisher and other emergency proce- 
dures. 


Good school bus service depends on 
good roads, good “q ipment and good 
Operating personnel. School boards 
are responsible for seeing to it that those 
essentials are provided. The latter two 
essentials are almost impossible of at- 
tainment at the present, but will be 
available after the war. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the school principal 
to discuss with the bus drivers the 
standard of conduct which the commu- 
nity and the school expects to be main- 
tained on the bus. It is the responsi- 
bility of the principal to impress the 
drivers with the importance of check- 
ing the bus for loose lug bolts, low 
tires, weak brakes, etc., twice a day 
before hauling pupils. It is the duty 
of bus drivers to report needed bus re- 
pairs promptly. 


Without doubt Illinois standards for 
pupil bus transportation are very high, 
and rightly so. One result of those high 
standards is that there has been only 
one fatality in Illinois from 1940 to 
1944 in school bus transportation while 
transporting pupils to and from school. 
We have no figures on the number of 
casualties among children walking 
along country roads nor among the 
numbers of those students who ride 
in private cars to school. In order to 
continue this safety record in school 
bus transportation, parents and board 
members should insist that all measures 
which have been outlined for safe bus 
transportation be enforced. 


However, it seems to be increasingly 
apparent that many rural people will 
prefer parent transportation to bus 
transportation for the newly  or- 
ganized grade school districts. Parent 
transportation may be used entirely in 
any district or be used as feeders to 
school buses. By meeting requirements 
set up by the Office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instructions, the par- 
ent can secure payment through the 
schoo] board of state funds for pupil 
transportation. These requirements are 
not as rigid as they were several years 
ago and seem very reasonable. Your 
county superintendent of schools 
should be well informed on the re- 
quirements for parent transportation. 
If you wish, you might write to M. M. 
Cruft, Director of Pupil Transporta- 
tion, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield. 
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Peter Hansen, right, is one of the 14 neigh- 
bors John Stiehr, left. signed in the Lake 
County Farm Bureau recent campaign. 
Said Hansen: ™. . I believe it is time that 
every farmer should belong to the Farm 
Bureau. It is doing much for us that we 
cannot do by ourselves alone.” 


... AS FARMERS 


FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


Te ‘AL Farm Bureau membership in Il- 
linois stands at approximately 105,040, 
as of the close of the fiscal year, Sept. 30, 
1944, according to the preliminary ac- 
cumulative membership report from the 
membership record devetunent of the 
IAA, and the records kept in the organ- 
ization department office. This repre- 
sents an increase of almost 11,000 over 
that of September 30, 1943. The amount 
of dues paid during the year would in- 
dicate that the membership is practically 
free from dues delinquency, and paid 
membership stands at an all time high. 

It appears now that all but one county 
in the state exceeded their new member 
quota. 

Membership drives are now being 
staged in many counties and most all 
others have definite plans for a drive 
prior to March 1, 1945. 


Enthusiastic reports are coming in from 
all parts of the state on kick-off meetings, 
report sessions and membership campaigns 
already held. 


McLean county had a report meeting in 
which 102 contracts were turned in and 
volunteer workers are now shooting for a 
goal of 3000 members. 


Livingston county’s report meeting turned 
up 78 contracts and Lee Vilven, a volunteer 
worker, signed 8 out of 9 contacts. 


At a report meeting in McDonough coun- 


ty Oct. 6, there were 52 workers present and 
this group reported 51 members signed. 


From Whiteside county comes. word that 
100 new members have been signed in the 
current campaign which will continue until 
the IAA annual meeting. The final count is 
expected to be 150 new members.  Estab- 
lishment of a soil testing laboratory by the 
Whiteside County Farm Bureau is believed 
to be responsible in acquiring some of the 
new members. 

Williamson county reports signing about 
30 in a few days of work. 


Report meetings scheduled in Henry and 
Carroll counties are expected to show good 
results. 

Lee county terms a recent 3 day drive a 
decided success with 95 members signed. 


Hamilton county farmers have made up 
their minds to have a Farm Bureau all their 
own. They expect to start out with at least 
400 members. 

Schuyler county is aiming at a membership 
of 800 by the IAA annual meeting. Thirty- 
seven new members were reported signed 
early in October. 


Piatt county also is continuing its drive 
until the IAA annual meeting. Pike coun- 
ty held a report meeting with all but six 
townships represented and indicated 49 mem- 
bers signed. t 


Kankakee county’s recent drive brought 
in 87 new members, and indications are that 
the work is still going strong. 


Menard county has set a membership goal 
of 834 by the end of 1944. Present mem- 
bership is 775. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance Company will be held in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Wednesday, the 29th day of Novem- 
ber, 1944, at 1:00 o’clock P.M. to re- 
ceive and if approved, confirm the 
report of the Board of Directors of 
the company for the fiscal year end- 


ing September 30, 1944; to consider 
and if approved, ratify and confirm 
all the acts and proceedings of the 
Board of Directors done and taken 
since the last annual meeting of 
the members of the company; to 
elect directors for the coming year 


and for the transaction of such 
further and other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

Dated at Chicago, Illinois, this 31st 
day of October, 1944. 


Chas. B. Shuman, Secretary 


WEA is asking farmers to store, before 
Jan. 1, six bags of fertilizer for every five 
bags they stored in the same months last 
year. By accepting early delivery, farmers 
can help pave the way for maximum use of 
the fertilizer materials that become available 
in time for use in 1945. Purchases at this 
time will relieve storage facilities and make 
them available for fertilizers as they are pro- 


duced. 
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With BLUE SEAL FEEDS 


One of these BLUE SEAL feeding methods will fit your needs... 


‘Free Choice’’—Blue Seal 26% Poultry Balancer is 
fed with whole corn and oats. This plan saves time, 
labor, expense, and is the cleanest of all methods. - 


FREE OFFER 


During the month of November, each 
patron placing a ten-bag order for 
Blue Seal Poultry Feed (Laying Mash, 
Poultry Balancer, or Poultry Supple- 
ment) will receive one wire egg bas- 
ket FREE OF CHARGE. 


Blue Seal 32% Poultry Supplement is recommended to. 
those who prefer to ‘“‘mix their own.’’ Blue Seal Poultry 
Supplement mixed with home grains_will meet all require- 
ments for a home mixed ration. / 


Blue Seal Lay Mash is a straight mash/feed, formulated to 
maintain a high ratio of eggs per pound of feed and fortified 
with vitamins to keep birds healthy during winter confinement. 
Keep Blue Seal Lay Mash before birds at all time. Hand-feed 
scratch grains morning and night. 


Choose You Plan! 


Provide hard grit, oyster shells, 
and plenty of water at all times. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. “M015 sane surest & 


Say. ors 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO ILLINOIS "1aG0 1Lim 
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By John R. Spencer 


The survey on quality of agricultural 
limestone available to farmers of the state 
has recently been completed by the soil im- 
provement department of the IAA. — This 
work gives the quarry location, method of 
opetation, calcium carbonate equivalent test 
(CCE), screen score, percentage of material 
passing and 8 mesh screen, and price per 
ton. All possible care is used in making 
the survey in order to give accurate, un- 
biased facts on a quarry’s production, be- 
fore an official report is released. 

These are sent to all Farm Bureau offices in 
the area served by the quarry and are avail- 
able there to the farm public. 

The purpose of this work is to main- 
tain a high standard of quality in limestone 
used for neutralizing sour or acid soil. The 
calcium carbonate content should run as 
high as the rock material permits and the 
grinding should be fine enough so that 80 
per cent or more will pass an 8 mesh screen 
(64 openings to the square inch). 

During the 12 months ending Sept. 30, 
nearly 200 samplings including resamples 
were made on 123 limestone quarries in and 
adjacent to Illinois. The quality of lime- 
stone available to farmers is revealed by 
this work to be good in most sections of 
the state, although, the department rec- 
ommends that prospective purchasers in- 
spect these reports since limestone quality 
does vary between different quarries. 

The price of liming material ranges in 
the state, from 75 cents to $2 per ton 
F.O.B. quarry. 

The general labor shortage is affecting 
both production and distribution of. materials 
and thus this department also recommends 
that farmers cooperate fully and utilize 
every available opportunity to get their 
limestone hauled and spread. 


A survey made by the state AAA com- 
mittee last spring of “farmers intentions to 
lime” showed that a total of 614 million 
tons of limestone would be used if obtain- 
able. Quarries are doing a good job of 
production under the present shortage of 
labor. In two quarries that for normal oper- 
ation require 80 men each, one was operat- 
ing with 55 and the other with 46 men. 

A limestone company in Logan county 
reports that it produced and sold 16 thou- 
sand tons of limestone in September and is 
operating on a 10-hour work day. 


The Illinois crop of about 68 million 
bushels of soybeans now being harvested 
will remove from the soil more than 100 
million pounds of phosphorus (P) and po- 
tassium (K) and 16 million pounds of cal- 
cium. Soil conscious farmers will take 
steps to replace these fertilizer elements in 
a plant food program. 


Ground corn is satisfactory for dairy cattle 
as long as grass is succulent. But as the 
season advances, protein should be included 
in the grain mixture. 
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Natural Productions 


(not Inc.) presents the 
annual, stupendous 


phenomenon entitled 


villains, ‘*‘Jack”’’ Frost,‘*Windy”’ Blizzard, and “Tey” Radiators, and the 
famous hero who foils these villains, the popular 


-pP.T.” PERMA-TYPE 


Seriously, folks, it's time to get your car, truck, and tractor ready for cold 
weather. Change to winter oil, of course. Make sure your radiator is 
leak-proofed with Ajax cooling system compounds before putting anti- 
freeze in the radiator. ; 

Blue Seal Perma-Type Anti-Freeze is non-rusting and will not boil away. 
One fill lasts all winter. 

Due to military requirements, supplies of P.T. are limited. However, on 
ample supply of Ethyl alcohol containing rust inhibitor is available. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago 5 


DEPENDABL 


During this strenuous war period, Blue Seal 
Batteries have delivered the magic spark 
that has kept the wheels of food production 


moving on thousands of Illinois farms. 


You can depend on Blue Seal 
magic power Batteries to supply 
the extra energy needed for cold 
weather starting. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago 5, Ill. 
SE: TAS EOE eR 
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DOES PAY! 


By E. L. SAUER 


Project Supervisor, Division of Economic Research, 
United States Soil Conservation Service 


OIL conservacion farming does pay 

— the question is how much? 

An approach to this question is to 
be fined in the results of studies car- 
ried on in McLean county by the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, U. 
of I. College of Agriculture, and the 
divisicn of economic research, Soil 
Conservation Service, in cooperation 
with O. L. Welsh, McLean county farm 
adviser, and C. C. Morgan, conserva- 
tionist for the McLean. County Soil 
Conservation District. 


The farm records used in the study 
were started in 1935 in the LeRoy Soil 
Conservation Project Area, one of the 
first projects of its kind in the United 
States, and continued and extended to 
cover the work in the McLean County 
Soil Conservation District. 


Using farm account records of 20 co- 
operators who are operating their 
farms in accordance with a planned 
program of soil conservation and ero- 
sion control and the records of 20 
neighboring farmers who do not oper- 
ate their farms under a planned soil 
conservation program, some interesting 
facts are revealed. 
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Taking the nine-year average, 
1935-43, the conservation farms 
showed a net income of $14.83 
per acre as compared with the non- 
conservation farms of $11.60 per 
acre. The crop yield index (coun- 
ty average-100) was 104 for con- 
servation farms and 94 for non- 
conservation farms. This net 
gain of $3.23 per acre from con- 
servation farming represents in- 
creased earnings of $5,168 for a 
10 year period on a 160-acre farm. 
Corn yields on the conservation 

farms were 5 bushels an acre higher 
than on the non-conservation farms. 
Studies of the economic effect of in- 
dividual conservation practices reveal 
yield results and costs of contour farm- 
ing, strip cropping and terracing.. 


Contour farming with terraces, 
contour farming with buffer 
strips, strip cropping, and con- 
tour farming the entire field 
with the same crop, resulted in 
average yield increases of 8 to 11 
per cent for corn, soybeans, and 
oats for the 5-year period, 1939- 
43. 


Specific increases in yields were 5.0 
bushels of corn, 2.1 bushels of soy 
beans, and 3.6 bushels of oats from 
“around-the-hill” farming compared 
with “up-and-down the hill” farming 
on the same farms. 


Contour farming practices enables 
the soil on slopes and hillsides to 
sponge up most of the rain and store 
it for the dry months of July and Au- 
gust, and these practices also help pre- 
vent soil washing and erosion losses. 
Based on the average crop yields per 
acre for the account keeping farms 
from which these data were secured, 
“around-the-hill” farming averaged for 
the five years 1939-43, they following 
percentage increases: corn, 9° per cent; 
soybeans, 10 per cent, ahd oats, 11 
per cent. : 


In a study of farm opegating costs 
resulting from conservation practices, 
farms on which all or the major part 
of the farming operations were on the 
contour were matched with comparable 
farms on which none of the field oper- 
ations were on the contour. 


The results of this study for the 
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four years 1940-43 show that ed 
er and machinery costs and ir 


costs per crop acre were practically 
the same on the coro: groupe of 


farms averaging 15 47 cents 
less, respectively, on the contour- 
operated farms. 


Records of individual farms having 
a good conservation and improvement 
program showed that such a program 
increased yields from 10 to 50 per cent, 
compared with neighboring farms not 
operated under a good farm plan. 


The planned farms had a slightly 
smaller proportion of their land in 
gtain crops and a larger proportion 
in soil-building legume hay and pas- 
ture. They used more limestone, rock 
phosphate, and the quick fertilizers, 
such as super phosphate and mixed 
fertilizers. These farmers also found 
that such a* common practice as the 
using of all available farm manure 
greatly helped to increase production. 


The adoption of a pasture improve- 
ment program (especially for old per- 
manent pastures) offered one of the 
best possible means of increasing live- 
stock production from the use of 
otherwise unmarketable feed. This is 
well illustrated on a number of account 
keepers farms, where permanent pas- 
tures have been limed, manured and 
reseeded, and milk production per acre 
is now more than double that of ad- 
joining farms. 

Many of the account keepers who 
have adopted a good land use program 
are utilizing legume hay and pastures 
to boost production of needed dairy 
products. Some of the account keepers 
have found that a good succession of 
animal forage crops and legume mix- 
tures provides a means of reducing the 
acres needed in pasture. 


Those farms with a planned 
program of good land use and soil 
conservation and improvement 
had higher average returns per 
$100 of feed fed to livestock com- 


pared with farmers not having 
such a plan. The good land use 
program not only increased grain 
production, but provided more 
and better quality hay and pasture, 
and the rotation pastures aided 
in livestock sanitation. 

While the conservation and non- 
conservation farms in the study are 
matched as nearly as possible from the 
physical standpoint, the human equa- 
tion naturally varies from farm to 
farm. However, it should be pointed 
out that the conservation cooperating 
farms were generally in rather bad 
shape when they started the program 
and that many of the non-conservation 
farms have been following good farm- 
ing programs for a number of years. 

The soil conservation plan used by 
the cooperating farms in the study gen- 
erally included one or more of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Changes in land use such as 
shifting some cropland to hay or pas- 
tureland, some rotation pasture or 
cropland to permanent pasture, and 
possibly some pastureland to wood- 
land. 

(2) The addition of necessary soil 
treatments such as limestone, phos- 
phate, etc. 

(3) The adoption of a sound rota- 
tion on the cropland, including the 
use of deep-rooted legumes such as 
clover and alfalfa. 

(4) The use of supporting erosion 
control measures, such as grass water- 
ways, contour farming, terracing, strip 
cropping and buffer strips. 

(5) A pasture renovation or pasture 
improvement program. 

(6) A tree planting or woodland 
management program. 


(7) The utilization of roughages in 
the efficient production of livestock. 


In order to make comparisons be- 
tween conservation and non-conserva- 
tion farms, these farms were matched 
in so far as it was possible to do so 


Table 1. — Land Use, Production, Income and Expenses, Soil Conservation and 
Non-conservation Farms, McLean County, Illinois 


Item = 


Per cent of tillable land in legumes .............. 


Per cent of tillable land in hay and pasture 
Per cent of tillable land in grain crops 

Corn yield, bu. pe! 
Crop yield index (County average — 
Gross income per acre 

Total farm expense per A. 
Net farm income per A. .............. 
Difference in net income per acre 
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McLean County, 9-year 
Average, 1935-43 
20 conserva- 20 non-conserva- 
tion farms tion farms 


19 
81 

50 

94 
$24.40 
12.80 
11.60 


on the basis of the following factors: 
(1) land-use-capability, (2) per cent 
of land area tillable, (3) size of farms 
—acres, (4) type of farming, and (5) 
land valuations. 

The land-use-capability rating figure 
is an index or composite rating of the 
physical characteristics of the land, 
considering (1) soil type, (2) slope of 
the land, (3) degree of erosion, and 
(4) permanence of the soil if culti- 
vated. 


These records of conservation and 
non-conservation farmers are proof 
that farmers in general can secure the 
most profitable farming returns by fol- 
lowing a sound, well-planned soil and 
water conservation and erosion control 
program. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association will 
be held in the Sherman Hoiel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on the 30th day. of 
November, 1944 at 9:00 o'clock A.M. 
for the following purposes: 


To consider and vote upon the ap- 
proval and ratification of the reports 
of the president, secretary and, 
treasurer of the Association and the 
acts of the Board of Directors and 
officers in furtherance of the matters 
therein set forth, since the last an- 
nual meeting of the members of the 
Association. 


To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made 
by this Association of stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness of cor- 
porations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agricul- 
ture or the interests of those en- 


gaged therein. 


To secure consent and authoriza- 
tion fo acquire on behalf of the As- 


sociation, by purchase, certain 
stocks and evidences of indebted- 
ness of corporations whose activities 
will directly or indirectly promote 
agriculture or the interests of those 
engaged therein. 

To elect eight members of the 
Board of Directors for a term of two 
years and one member, to fill a 
vacancy, for a term of one year. 


To elect a president and vice- 
president, who shall also serve as 
directors, for a term of one year. 

To consider such proposed amend- 
ments to the Articles of Association 
or of the By-Laws of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association as may be 
properly submitted. 

For the transaction of such other 

- business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

Dated at Chicago, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 30, 1944. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary. 
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The greatest privilege and number one responsibility 
of every American citizen is to vote on November 7. 
Millions of American boys are fighting, and hundreds of 
thousands dying to protect the privilege of the ballot. 


No citizen mentally and physically capable of getting to 


the polls, who fails to vote, is worthy of the sacrifices 


American boys are making on the battlefronts of the world. 
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BEAN MEAL PROGRAM — 


Illinois AAA committee has an- 
nounced a general plan whereby 
. producers of soybeans are entitled 
to priority in obtaining soybean 
meal to meet their minimum feed- 
ing requirements as follows: (1) 
Producers market their soybeans 
through regular market channels. 
(2) If the grower cannot secure pro- 
tein meal for his minimum feeding 
requirements through his ordinary 
sources of supply, he can request 
the county AAA committee for a 
grower-feeder certificate to meet 
these needs. (3) The county com- 
mittee can then issue the certificate 
to the feeder, who will take it to 
his dealer. The dealer then uses 
this certificate in securing soybean 
meal for the grower-feeder or in 
replacing the meal if he has it al- 
ready in stock. All that is necessary 
to make the producer eligible for 
meal applications is evidence that 
his beans have been sold. 


GASOLINE SUPPLIES — 1,- 


nation’s stockpile of civilian gaso- 
line, near minimum working levels, 
is barely sufficient to take care of 
any reasenable fluctuations be- 
tween demand and refinery produc- 
tion during the remainder of this 
year, according to the Petroleum 
Administrator for War. 


POULTRY MARKETING — 


WFA recommends that farmers con- 
tinue to cull their poultry, but urges 
them to contaet their poultry buyers 
or processors before attempting to 
market their chickens, because of 
the inability of some processing 
plants to handle them as rapidly as 
they are offered. The WFA says 
that farmers, in attempting to find an 
immediate market, sometimes take 
a much lower price than is justified 
by the high consumer demand. 


FARM LABOR — The smallest 


farm labor force of record is har- 
vesting one of the biggest produc- 
tions of full crops this country has 
ever raised, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reported Oct. 13. 
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Despite the utilization of workers 
from unusual sources, the number 
of people working on farms Oct. 1 
was slightly lower than at the same 
time last year and 5 per cent less 
than the 1935-39 average, when crop 
production was much smaller than 
this year. Of the 11,839,000 per- 
sons working on farms Oct. I, 8,- 
928,000 or 75.4 per cent — the high- 
est percentage in more than a dec- 
ade — were unpaid family workers. 


CORN ORDER ENDED — an or- 
der (WFO No. 103) requiring eleva- 
tors and others to set aside certain 
corn for sale to authorized purchas- 
ers has been terminated by the 
WFA. The order has been in effect 
since June 24. Corn acquired un- 
der the program totaled 71.5 million 
bushels as of Sept. 25. 


FERTILIZER FOR FRUIT — 


Fruit ranks high on the food list, 
and fruit orchardists should be able 
to get as much fertilizer as they 
need for the 1944-45 season if they 
buy early, says the WFA. The total 
supply of nitrogen for essential crops 
in 1944-45 may be somewhat less 
than last year. The WFA is en- 
couraging fall buying of fertilizer 
to keep factories working and to 
relieve the spring rush. 


FARM MACHINERY — war 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
ended all WFA rationing and dis- 
tribution control of farm machinery 
and equipment, except corn pick- 
ers, Sept. 28. Rationing and con- 
trol over state and county distribu- 
tion of corn pickers were retained 
as of this date, but will be removed 
as soon as it is practicable to do 
so, the announcement said. 


SCHOOL BUSES — A free mar- 


ket in the sale of secondhand school 
buses and other local passenger 
transportation equipment was 
scheduled to be reinstated Oct. 15, 
as a result of the suspension of a 
part of general order ODT 35, says 
the office of defense transportation. 


FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES — 


Prospective supplies of nitrogen 
and phosphate fertilizers for use on 
1945 crops have declined since mid- 
summer, due to greatly increased 
military use of materials required 
for manufacture of those fertilizers, 
but substantially increased supplies 
of potash are expected to be avail- 
able, the WFA reported Oct. 12. 


REA Ear-Marks $347,416 
In Funds For Illinois 


Rural electrification Administrator 
Harry Slattery has announced estimates 
of unelectrified farms, by states, as of 
July 1, 1944. On the basis of these es- 
timates, as required by the REA act of 
1936, Administrator Slattery allocated 
half of the REA loan funds available for 
the current fiscal year. These ear-marked 
funds totaling $12,500,000 will be re- 
served for loans in the designated states 
during that period. 

Slattery again emphasized the fact that 
no funds will be made available on ap- 
plications which do not comply fully with 
WPB regulations. 

Allotment of funds for loans during 
the year ending June 30, 1945, for II- 
linois designates $347,416. 

Farms without central station electric 
service as of July 1, 1944, in Illinois 
numbered 97,939. 


Sunflower Crop Harvested 
By Piatt County Farmers 


A group of Piatt county farmers in 
October began harvesting 100 acres of 
sunflowers for a Monticello processor 
who declares that the seed will furnish 
an excellent food for either animals or 
humans and a potential source of in- 
dustrial raw materials. 

The sunflowers are being harvested 
like soybeans with a combine. 

The Monticello processor, Ezra Levin, 
who is also a bio-chemist, reports that 
the seeds taken from the sunflower heads 
will be treated in his plant by a solvent 
extraction process. Preliminary _ tests 
have indicated, he said, that meal and 
oil thus obtained can be stored, or 
shipped for an indefinite time without 
becoming rancid. The crop can be 
grown in any climate, he said, and will 
grow on submarginal land. 
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Report Results of Tests 
On New Alfalfa Variety 


Ranger, a relatively new variety of 
alfalfa, has demonstrated its resistance 
to wilt and winterkilling ‘in a three-year 
demonstration on the William Rohlwing 
farm in Cook county. 

In 1941, nine varietal plots of alfalfa 
were seeded in plots 300 feet long and 
12 feet wide at the crossroads of high- 
ways 53 and 58, under the supervision of 
C. A. Hughes, Cook county farm adviser. 
Seed was provided by J. C. Hackleman, 
professor of crops extension, U. of I. 
College of Agriculture. 

This year there was a near-perfect 
stand in the Ranger seeding, and about 
a 50 per cent stand in the plot of Ores- 
tan. All other varieties showed little 
or no resistance to bacterial wilt. The 
front 50 feet of each plot will be main- 
tained through the 1945 growing season 
for additional comparisons. The. remain- 
ing portion of each plot will be plowed 
under this fall. Other varieties tested 
were Dakota Common, Beehive, Cossack, 
Ladak, Utah Common, Kansas Common 
and Grimm. 

Ranger alfalfa was created by plant 
breeders of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion and, according to Hackleman, is 
especially adaptable to the northern sec- 
tions of Illinois. 


Possible Farm Land Boom 
Ahead, Economists Warn 


Land prices in Illinois have advanced 
as far as long time farm earnings will 
justify, and a farm, land boom may lie 
immediately ahead, according to Prof. 


. H. C. M. Case, head of the department 


of agricultural economics of the U. of 
I., and Prof. C. L. Stewart of the same 
department. Their statement is con- 
tained in a recent article in Illinois 
Farm Economics, extension service pub- 
lication. 

“There is little basis to expect land 
prices in the long run to remain as high 
as those prevailing in the summer of 
1944. Consequences of a serious defla- 
tion of farm land values following this 
war may vary in certain respects from 
those following 1920, but the general 
pattern is likely to be similar,” the ar- 
ticle states. 

Ten ways prospective buyers and sell- 
ers of farm land may exert voluntary con- 
trol of land inflation may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Buyers should not. incur more 
farm land indebtedness than is justified 
by the long time earnings from the land. 

(2) Where land prices have risen un- 
duly, farmers generally will be better 
off in the long run to postpone purchase 
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of land, retire their debts, and build re- 
serves. 

(3) Available funds can be used now 
or later for needed land and home im- 
provements. 

(4) Tenants may find it more profit- 
able to continue as tenants than to buy 
land at inflated prices. 

(5) Owner farm operators who want 
to expand their acreage to secure an eco- 
nomic size of unit should give consider- 
ation to leasing land from others rather 
than buying at inflated prices. 

(6) Non-farmers should give serious 
consideration to alternative investments, 
particularly to purchase of war bonds. 

(7) Purchasers of land at war prices 
should make as heavy cash payments on 
it as is consistent with adequate funds 
for operating it. 

(8) Prospective farm purchasers who 
are not well-informed in regard to the 
value of land’ should avail themselves of 
competent land appraisal service. 

(9) Buyers who assume heavy in- 
debtedness incur risks not incurred by 
those who are able to pay cash. 

(10) Farmers wanting to retire and 
others interested in disposing of farm 
lands should consider the advantages of 
sale in the present market. Sellers should 
require substantial down payments. 


Castor Beans Net $13.54 


Per Acre, Accounts Show 

The castor bean crop proved to be a 
profitable one in 1943 on the light soils 
found in the Illinois counties where the 
crop was grown commercially, according 
to R. H. Wilcox, associate professor. of 
farm management, U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. He based his conclusion 
on the cost account records kept by 34 
farmers in Mason and Cass counties in 
cooperation with the college. 

Average production of castor beans 
in the hull was 600 pounds an acre. 

Total cost per acre for growing, in- 
cluding all expenses, was $20.96. The 
beans from the average acre sold for 
$34.50, leaving a profit above costs of 
$13.54. In other words, it cost the 
farmer $3.48 to produce 100 pounds of 
beans in the hull for which the govern- 
ment paid $5.73. 

Nearly 600,000 pounds of castor beans 
were produced on Illinois farms in 
1943 by arrangement with the federal 
government. Castor oil was needed for 
the lubrication of airplane engines used 
in high altitude flying, and in the hy- 
draulic mechanism used in opening and 
closing bomb-bay doors, and in raising 
and lowering landing gears. The castor 
bean program was not continued in II- 
linois in 1944. 


Chicago Producers Handle 


56% Junior Show Entries 


Chicago Producers Commission Associ- 
ation handled 56 per cent of the hogs 
entered in the fifth annual Chicago Junior 
Market Hog Show and Sale held Sept. 
28 at the Chicago Stock Yards. Termed 
the best show to date, 474 entries were 
shown by 90 vocational and 4-H club 
boys and girls from IIl., Wis. and Ind. 

Four first prizes were won by entries 
handled by the Chicago Producers. Ken- 
neth Schertz, 17, Benson, Woodford 
county, won first in the light weight pen 
of three class on purebred Duroc Jer- 
seys; Denver Goetz, 18, Geneseo, Henry 
county, topped the heavy weight pen of 
three class on purebred Hampshires. 
Schertz’s pen of three, averaging 225 
pounds each, brought 31 cents a nd, 
and Goetz received 2714 cents for his 
pen that averaged 256 pounds each. 

Miriam Meyer, 13, Crescent City, Iro- 
quois county, won first in the light weight 
pen of five class on purebred Chester 
White hogs, averaging 214 pounds each 
which sold for 32 cents a pound. 

A Duroc Jersey purebred hog, weigh- 
ing 210 pounds, and shown by Kenneth 
Bast, 17, Tallula, Menard county, won 
the light weight class of single hogs. It 
sold at.29 cents a pound. 

Top honors of the show went to Nor- 
man Jorstad, Morris, Grundy county, 
who took all three championship awards 
with his purebred Chester Whites. His 
champion single hog brought 82 cents a 
pound, an all time record price. 

Donald Wilken, 14, Danforth, Iro- 
quois county, won the medium weight 
class of five with Duroc Jersey hogs that 
sold for 31 cents per pound. 

Delbert Decker, Jr., 16, Aledo, Mer- 
cer county, won the heavy weight single 
class on a purebred Hampshire that sold 
for 40 cents per pound. 


ty 


Keith Schertz, Benson, Woodford county, 

won first in the light weight pen of three 

class with these purebred Duroc Jerseys 

at the fifth annual Chicago Junior Market 
Hog Show and Sale. 
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Rural YOUTH 


By Ellsworth D. Lyon 


Congratulations, Bureau County Rural 
Youth upon your community _ service 
through the waste paper collection! The 
facts concerning your recent drive for waste 
paper collection are outstanding. It was 
supervised by Rural Youth; assisted by Boy 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, rural and village schools, 
and other civic groups. Some 105 tons of 
vitally needed waste paper were collected in 
60 days, five railroad boxcars were filled 
and more than $1200 was netted from the 
sale of this waste paper. All money received 
was turned over to war relief agencies, in- 
cluding community war chests, USO and 
Red Cross, 


The Randolph and Tazewell County Rural 
Youth groups have recently studied and re- 
vised their Rural Youth constitutions. Why 
not make the changes that bring the Rural 
Youth up with the times? 


Warren county cooperated with Fire Pre- 
vention Week, October 8-14. “Country Cap- 
ers’’ newsletter of the organization featured 
a good article on causes and prevention of 
fires. 


A former Rural Youther of Macoupin 
county, Miss Lucille Denby, now with the 
University of Illinois Rural Sociology Ex- 
tension, is scheduled for a square dance 
training school in LaSalle county on Nov. 8. 


Lucille is to be commended upon her new 
position as is the LaSalle County Rural 
Youth for its efforts to balance the recrea- 
tional and educational features of its pro- 
gram as well as to improve secreation. 


President Franklin Allen of Tazewell 
County sends this significant item, “We are 
stretching out election over three meetings 
to brush up on parliamentary procedure. 
First meeting, nomination of candidates, for 
office; second meeting, election of officers; 
third meeting, installation of officers.” 

Rural Youth want to do the job right 
and here is a helpful, training process for 
new officers as well as for all in the group. 


Marshall-Putnam and Tazewell County 
Rural Youth groups are sending Christmas 
boxes to members from their counties in 
the armed forces. 


New groups organized within the state 
during 1944 are going well. These are the 
St. Clair county group, the Forreston Com- 
munity group in Ogle county, and the South, 
or Geneva Community group in Kane coun- 
ty. 


Hats off to the Cook county group for 
the third issue of its newsletter ‘“Ruralite.” 
By illustrative drawings, by good makeup, 
by well-written items it is publishing a good 
newsletter. 


Montgomery County Rural Youthers 
visited a glass factory in Hillsboro in Sep- 
tember. President Kenneth Wilson writes, 
“We saw the production of glass from the 
drying ingredients to the finished jars 
packed ready for shipment.” 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 

Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Wednesday, the 29th day of No- 
vember, 1944, at the hour of 9:30 
A.M. in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, to elect directors for the 
succeeding year; to receive and if 
approved, confirm the report of the 
Board of Directors of the association 
for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1944; to consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm all of the acts and 
proceedings of the Board of Direc- 
tors done and taken since the last 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of the Association and 
for the transaction of such further 
and other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 


Dated at Chicago, Illinois, this 
3lst day of October, 1944. 


S. F. Russell, Secretary 


According to a canvass made by the II- 
linois State Geological Survey, in coopera- 
tion with the Midwest Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute, 3, 221, 477 tons of liming 
materials were used for agricultural pur- 
poses in the calendar year of 1943. This is 
17 per cent less than in the previous year 
but still is well over 20 per cent of all agri- 
cultural liming material applied in the en- 
tire United States. 


GEE BOSS.... 
AM | THANKFUL 
FOR BEING HERE 
TO ENJOY THIS SWELL 
BLUE SEAL HOG BALANCER! 


A | 1, Nas y 
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will be thankful this 
year for being given 
the opportunity to safe- 
guard their pig invest- 
ment at relatively low 
cost with Farm Bureau 
Serum — handled co- 
operatively for Farm 
Bureau members only. 


The smaller the Shoat 
REMEMBER: The cheaper the Shot. 


See YOUR 
FARM BUREAU 
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COOPERATION 


Basically, life insurance is a cooperative business 
-- it’s only logical that Illinois farmers who pool 
their strength and resources to get so many other 
jobs done should build a life insurance company 
to provide for their future security. 


See the insurance agent at your Farm Bureau 
for information on Country Life policies. 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY cric.o si itinci: 


NOVEMBER. 1944 19 


Rurad YOUTH 


By Ellsworth D. Lyon 


Congratulations, Bureau County Rural 
Youth upon your community Service 
through the waste paper collection! The 
facts concerning your recent drive for waste 
paper collection are outstanding. It was 
supervised by Rural Youth; assisted by Boy 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, rural and village schools, 
and other civic groups. Some 105 tons of 
vitally needed waste paper were collected in 
60 days, five railroad boxcars were filled 
and more than $1200 was netted from the 
sale of this waste paper. All money received 
was turned over to war relief agencies, in 
cluding community war chests, USO and 


Red Cross. 


The Randolph and Tazewell County Rural 
Youth groups have recently studied and _ re 
vised their Rural Youth constitutions. Why 
not make the changes that bring the Rural 
Youth up with the times? 

Warren county cooperated with Fire Pre- 
vention Week, October 8-14. “Country Cap 


ers’ newsletter of the organization féatured 


a good article on causes and prevention of 
fires. 

A former Rural Youther of Macoupin 
county, Miss Lucille Denby, now with the 
University of Illinois Rural Sociology Ex- 
tension, is scheduled for a square dance 
training school in LaSalle county on Nov. § 


Lucille is to be commended ‘tpon her new 
position as is the LaSalle County Rural 
Youth for its efforts to balance the recrea 
tional and educational features of its pro 
gram as well as to improve* recreation 


President Franklin Allen of Tazewell 
County sends this significant iter We are 
stretching out election over three mecting 
to brush up on parliamentary procedure 
First meeting, nomination 
office; second meeting, el mn of officers 
third meeting, installation fficers 

Rural Youth want to do the job right 
and here is a helpful, training process for 


new officers as well as for all in the group 


candidates 


Marshall-Putnam and Tazewell County 
Rural Youth groups are sending Christmas 


boxes to embers from their counties in 


New groups organized within the state 
during 1944 are going well. These are the 
St. Clair county group, the Forreston Com- 
munity group in Ogle county, and the South, 
or Geneva Community group in Kane coun- 
ty 


Hats off to the Cook county group for 
the third issue of its newsletter “Ruralite.” 
By illustrative drawings, by good makeup, 
by well-written items it is publishing a good 
newsletter 


Montgomery County Rural = Youthers 
visited a glass factory in Hillsboro in Sep- 
tember. President Kenneth Wilson writes, 
“We saw the production of glass from the 
drying ingredients to the finished jars 
packed ready for shipment.” 
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FOR BEING HERE 

TO ENJOY THIS SWELL 

BLUE SEAL HOG BALANCER! 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


According to a canvass made by the II- 
linois State Geological Survey, in coopera- 
tion with the Midwest Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute, 3, 221, 477 tons of liming 
materials were used for agricultural pur- 
poses in the calendar year of 1943. This is 
17 per cent less than in the previous year 
but still is well over 20 per cent of all agri 
cultural liming material applied in the en 
tire United States 
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Stitts, Richards Named 


On IMPA Annual Program 

Dr. T. G. Stitts, chief of the dairy and 
poultry section of the War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., and Owen 
Richards, general manager of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association, Chicago, will be 
two of the principal speakers at the Il- 


Tom Stitts 


Owen Richards 


linois Milk Producers Association annual 
meeting which opens at 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Nov. 29 in the Crystal Room 
of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Dr. Stitts will address the meeting 
ypon the present and prospective dairy 
situation in the United States. ‘Tom 
Stitts,”” as he is affectionately known to 
the dairy industry, is a key man of the 
dairy industry in the United States, due 
both to his important position and also to 
his broad and intimate knowledge of the 
dairy industry throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Richards, general manager of the 
American Dairy Association, will discuss 
their program of promotion and mer- 
chandising of dairy products for the 


postwar period. 


By Wilfred Shaw 


Seventh annual meeting and banquet of 
the Kewanee Milk Producers was held 
Thursday evening, Oct. 5, in St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran church, Kewanee. One hunderd and 
forty-three members and their wives were 
in attendance. Reports upon the past years 
operations were submitted by President Henry 
Couve and Secretary-Treasurer Dean Rad- 
ford. Principal address was given by Mr. 
Johnson of the Kewanee Daily Courier. 
Short talks were given by H. K. Danforth, 
Henry county farm adviser, and Wilfred 
Shaw, IAA director of milk marketing. 
The following retiring directors were re- 
elected for three year terms: Frank Binno, 
Dean Radford and Arthur Custer. Keith 
Milnes was elected a director succeeding 
Henry Couve. 


The WFA limitations upon the sales of 
cottage cheese were removed effective Oct. 
1. Previous to this action cottage cheese 
sales were restricted by the WFA to 100 
per cent of the amount sold during June, 
1943. The WFA limitation of sales of butter- 
milk and chocolate drinks still stands at 100 
per cent of June 1943 sales. 


The government set aside requirements of 
the manufacturers of cheddar cheese were 
lowered from 50 per cent in September to 
40 per cent in October. 


Five million pounds of butter, previously 
set aside and held by the trade for govern- 
ment war agencies, was scheduled to-be re- 
leased to hospitals at frequent intervals be- 
ginning Oct. 16. Field representatives of 
the dairy and poultry branch in the regional 
offices of the WFA’s office of distribution 
in Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas or 
San Francisco. Butter release certificates may 
be turned in to any creamery or authorized 
receiver holding unsold “set aside” butter. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are September 
prices for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers platforms 
(except Chicago) and are for milk meeting 
the respective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington ............-..-----2-----0-2+---++ $2.47 
Canton .......... 2.75 
Champaign ..................-..-.-- 2.75 
Chicago (70 miles zone) . 3.18 
Danville ..................-.--------- 2.45 
Decatur ..... 2.75 
DeKalb ..... 2.74 
Freeport .... 2.76 
Galesburg ..... 2.65 
Harrisburg 2.65 
Jacksonville 2.85 
Kewanee ...... 

LaSalle ..... 

OI ancien cic eects eran assis 3.00 
i, ORLA Liane 2.89 
Pontiac 2.406 
Quincy ...... 2.36 
Rockford ...... 3.12 
Springfield _.. 2.85 
St. Louis ....... 3.63 
SaremtGe «o-oo 


Stocks of dried whole milk powder on 
Sept. 1, according to the U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, were 18,478,000 pounds 
—up 68 per cent from a year ago. 


of non-fat powder (formerly known as skim’ 


milk powder) were reported at 63,594,000 
— up 34 per cent from a year ago, and dried 
buttermilk 9,671,000 — up 140 per cent. Au- 
gust production of all non-fat powder to- 
talled 51,300,000 pounds, an increase of 20 
percent over August a year ago with spray 
powder production up 5 per cent and roller 
powder up 35 per cent. 


Butter holdings in the U. S. on Sept. 1 
were 138,378,000 pounds, the lowest amount 
on record and 93,000,000 pounds below that 
of the same date the year previous. Current 
butter production is running approximately 
10% below a year ago. The foregoing may 
explain the reasons for the current short- 
age of butter, especially when it is estimated 
that between 80-90% of present storage 
holdings are held by government agencies. 
All WEA set aside requirements for butter 
were dropped for October. 


Northern Illinois evaporated milk plants 
raised their producer price in September 
from $2.55 per cwt. for 3.5% milk to $2.60 
per cwt. f.o.b. plant. The previous price of 
$2.55 had prevailed since April, 1944, 


By H. G. Iftner 


Don Edison, secretary-manager of the 
Farmers Grain Dealer's Association of Iowa, 
Fort Dodge, Ia. will be the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Grain Corporation in the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. The meeting will convene at 
5:30 p. m. Tuesday, No. 28. A free dinner 
will be served to those sending in reserva- 
tions, 


Illinois Grain Corporation has justified 
the faith of its founders and supporters. It 
will have distributed $100,000 in cash pa- 
tronage dividends and nearly a third of a 
million dollars in the form of patronage 
stock this year. 


Frank Haines, manager; Arthur Burwash, 
Fred Romine and Charles Schmidt, directors 
of Illinois Grain Corporation; Eugene Hoer- 
ner, manager of the Ludlow Farmers, Cham- 
paign county, largest Illinois shipper to In- 
diana Grain Cooperative, and G. H. Iftner, 
IAA director of grain marketing, attended 
the annual meeting of the Indiana Grain Co- 
operative Sept. 27 at Indianapolis. Indiana 
Grain Cooperative has a net worth of nearly 
one and one-half million dollars. 


The October issue of the Greene County 
Farm Bureau News Letter contained an arti- 
cle, “Greene County Co-ops Topped State.” 
It went on to say that Greene county went 
to town in grain marketing during July 
by placing first in ‘the state in marketing to 
the Illinois Grain Corporation. It listed 
Champaign, second; Morgan, third; Christi- 
an, fourth, and St. Clair, fifth. McLean 
usually leads the list. In August, Greene 
county again led with shipments from 
Greenfield, Carrollton and White Hall. 


William R. Butler, formerly employed 
by the Stronghurst Grain and Merchandise 
Co., Henderson county, has been hired to 
manage the Brimfield Elevator Company. 


Stockholders of the Cissna Park Coopera- 
tive Grain & Coal Co., Iroquois county, in 
annual meeting Sept. 30, changed the name 
to “Farmers Cooperative Company of Ciss- 
no Park,” and approved a plan of reorgani- 
zation increasing the capital stock and re- 
valuing the shares of stock, thus expediting 
cooperative procedures. A. D. Goers is 
manager. 


J. O. Cain, manager of the Illinois Grain 
Jacksonville office, reports that in one 
month his office shipped in 20 cars of 
northern oats for feeders in the area. This is 
the kind of service Farm Bureau members 
around Jacksonville appreciate. 


More than 100 member elevators of Illi- 
nois Grain will have received checks in final 
settlement of old retains approximating 
$20,000 by the time the IAA RECoRD goes to 
press. This liquidates the last obligation as- 
sumed by Illinois Grain for operations prior 
to 1937. 


I. A. A. RECORD 


A team and dog await the re- 
turn from the war of Cpl. 
Berry. son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
F. Farrell, Moultrie county. 


— re 


It looks as though this youngster 

of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Groth, La 

Salle county, has made contact Three “Homers” of the Jo Daviess County Farm Bureau, 

with the chocolate frosting pan. left to right, are Homer Curtiss and Cynthia, Homer 
Kearnaghan and Douglas, and Homer Wolfensberger and 
Donald. 
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Here are two sets of twins of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Weber of Coles 
county. Sharon and Karon were 
born Oct. 26, 1941, and Terry and 
Teddy on Oct. 25, 1942. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. 
Deters,.. Cumberland 
county, celebrated their 
50th wedding anniver- 
sary in 1943. Mr. Deters 
is one of six brothers, all 
of whom married Cum- 
Donna Jean, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Orley Shaw, berland county girls. 
Schuyler county, finds her first birthday cake interesting. 


This little Western lamb found a soft 
Place to rest on the back of a Shrop- 
shire ram. Photo was submitted by Mrs. 
Lyle W. Naylor, Lee county. 


Mrs. Curtis McCauley, Woodford county, 
is the winner of the “Picture of the Month” 
award with this photo of her oldest son, 
John, and the first game he bagged with 
his 410 gauge shotgun. Because of lack 
of space — the picture page has been 
omitted for several months, but the editors 
plan to publish it as often as possible and 
welcome pictures. 


PICTURE OF 
THE MONTE 
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Some Hunters Rely too much 
on their own Guardian Angel 


THEY LOAD THE GUN PREMATURELY.... 
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Taxation of Farmer Organiza- 
tions Under ig Revenue 
e 


By Donald Kirkpatrick 


HE first of the several classifications 

under Section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code exempting certain cor- 
porations from the obligation of paying 
a federal income tax covers certain agri- 
cultural, horticultural and labor mem- 
bership organizations. 

Such corporations are generally or- 
ganized as membership corporations and 
without capital stock. Whether such a 
corporation has capital stock, however, is 
not a determining factor. The function, 
the operation and the non-profit charac- 
ter determine whether a corporation is 
within this classification. 

These organizations, if nd Dare 
are incorporated generally under the 
Membership Corporation Act and in 
which no member is entitled to any pe- 
cuniary returns or distribution of income 
except on dissolution and liquidation of 
such corporation. 

In Illinois our corporation act provid- 
ing for the organization of such associ- 
ations is entitled, ““An Act for the In- 
corporation of Associations Not for Pe- 
cuniary Profit.” The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association is organized under this 
Illinois act. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is organized under this 
Illinois act. All of the County Farm Bu- 
reaus in Illinois are incorporated under 
this act. 

Some years ago prior to the enactment 
of the Illinois Agricultural Cooperative 
Act of 1923, this Membership Act Not 
for Profit was used for the incorporation 
of cooperative marketing associations. 
Practically all of our local livestock ship- 
ping associations were incorporated un- 
der this Membership Act. __ 

The fact, however, that an organiza- 
tion is incorporated under the Corpora- 
tion Act “Not for Pecuniary Profit’’ does 
not mean that it is entitled to exemption 
under the first classification of the ex- 
emption section. The County Farm Bu- 
reaus in Illinois, the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation have letters of exemp- 
tion under Section 101 (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Under the regulations of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue a farm organization, 
whether it be local, state or national, to 
be entitled to exemption under this first 
classification must satisfy the following 
conditions: 

(1) The association must have no net 
income inuring to the benefit of 
any member. 

(2) The association must be educa- 


tional or instructive in character. 

(3) The association must have as its 
object the betterment of the con- 
ditions of those engaged in such 
pursuits, the improvement of the 
grade of their products and the 
development of a higher grade of 
efficiency in their respective oc- 
cupations. 

Particular consideration should be 
given to the first condition, that the as- 
sociation shall have no income inuring 
to the benefit of any member. This con- 
dition would prevent the Farm Bureau 
from engaging in extensive commercial 
and trading operations. It is suggested 
that such activities be carried on by co- 
Operatives as subsidiaries or affiliates. 

It has been the opinion of the legal 
department of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association that a County Farm Bureau 
organized under the ‘‘Not for Profit Act” 
and holding a letter of exemption from 
the Internal Revenue Department does 
not violate its right to hold such letter of 
exemption by acting as an agent for its 
members in performing certain services. 

For example, a County Farm Bureau 
acts as an agent for its members in re- 
ceiving from the Illinois Farm Bureau 
Serum Association certain biologic sup- 
plies and distributing them to Farm Bu- 
reau members and in receiving patronage 
dividends from the State Company, pass- 
ing on such earnings and savings to the 
producer member. The Department of 
Internal Revenue has not taken excep- 
tion to this operation by a County Farm 
Bureau exemption under Par. 1 of Sec- 
tion 101. 

Organizations desirous of maintaining 
their tax exemption status under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code should remember 
at all times that exemption sections are 
strictly construed by the courts and that 
therefore an organization desiring to 


“maintain its exempt status should live 


within the limitations of the law. 


State Has Good Seed Corn 
Crop, University Reports 


Three million bushels of hybrid seed 
corn, sufficient to plant 21 million acres 
next year, or more than twice the acreage 
planted in the state this year, is the esti- 
mate for the 1944 Illinois seed corn crop, 
according to Oren Bolin, assistant pro- 
fessor of plant genetics, U. of I. College 
of Agriculture. 

“Tllinois is one of the very few states 
that has not experienced a damaging 
effect on the seed corn fields this year,” 
Bolin reported. 

“Some IIlinois seed fields have suffered 
from drouth and chinch bugs, but most 
of the damage was done in areas where 
only a small percentage of our seed is 
grown.” 


I. A. A. RECORD 
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SPRING WORK 


Are you well stocked with Motor Oils and Greases for the Spring work? 
Or will you be worried about getting supplies, come the Spring thaw? 


Blue Seal Salesmen are now taking orders for Blue Seal 
Motor Oils and Greases. Deliveries will be made at your 
convenience early next Spring. 


FUTURE ORDER DISCOUNTS 


Orders placed before December 31st will receive the special future order 
discount. This is in addition to the regular patronage dividend savings. 


ESPECIALLY FOR FARM USE 


Blue Seal petroleum products have been developed especially to meet the 
needs of farm machinery. Blue Seal Motor Oils and Greases are supplied in 
exactly the right SAE grades to fit your equipment. Tested by Blue Seat laboratory 
technicians. 

Blue Seal “Master Motor Oil” not only lubricates and cools but also helps 
to keep the motor clean. Removes carbon and gums from pistons and rings. 


Blue Seal Greases are especially compounded for service in farm machinery 
where dust, exposure to weather, and other factors demand high lubricating 
efficiency and long service. They include Luco Lube, Aluminate Gun, Hi-Temp 
Bearing for high speed, Harvester Gun for cold weather use in combines and 
corn pickers, Graph-Seal, a high quality gun grease containing graphite. 


BLUE (2) SEAL 


\\ a BLUE SEAL TRUCK and get acquainted with ti Direct-to-Faron Sovvice 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


LOCKERS and / or 
HOME FREEZERS 


HE evolution of preserving perish- 

able farm products has been an in- 
teresting subject. The canning method 
has long been in use. To what extent 
will the freezing method replace the 
canning? The use of the frozen food 
locker is directing considerable atten- 
tion to a wider use of this method of 
preservation, To what extent will it be 
used in the future by both rural and ur- 
ban people? 

Before Pearl Harbor a few manu- 
facturers had started to make various 
kinds of home freezers. A few have been 
in use. Some have proved satisfactory, 
others not. When materials are again 
available many concerns will start mak- 
ing them. Single units will be available 
of approximately six cubic feet capacity 
— about the same as a locker. These 
complete will cost around $300 and 
with volume production they may sell 
for $250. Two and three-compartment 
home coolers, with each compartment 
of six cubic feet capacity also will be 
available. These will cost at least $150 
more for each additional compartment. 
Already the walk-in type of home 
freezer has been on the market. These 
also vary in size and cost. The pre-war 
price was from $600 to $1,000. 

Another type of refrigeration at 
zero or lower for home storage has 
and will be built into the ordinary 
kitchen refrigerator. This storage space 
will probably vary from one half the 
space of the standard locker to that of 
a locker. 

Individuals who are interested in 
some kind of home freezer might well 
ponder the pros and cons of such an 
investment for a considerable time be- 
fore actually making a purchase. The 
first question should be: What service 
do I expect of the machine? In connec- 
tion with the small compartment type 
of home freezer, in most cases it may 
be assumed that by having such a unit 
fewer trips will be necessary to the 
locker plant. In this case it will not be 
expected to eliminate the use of a 
locker. Interest on initial investment, 
depreciation service and upkeep will 
probably be as much or more than the 
rental of a locker. 

There are now approximately 325 
locker plants in Illinois and as soon as 
materials are available many more will 
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By FRANK GOUGLER 


be built. Within a short time after the 
war most farmers in this state will have 
available lockers for rent in their reg- 
ular trading center. If a locker can be 
rented in the town where one naturally 
trades, then very few extra trips would 
be required during the year to get prod- 
ucts from the locker. With the smaller 
type of home freezer the owner would 
not expect it to replace his locker but 
merely supplement it. The kitchen re- 
frigerator with a zero cold storage com- 
partment would serve the same pur- 
pose, namely reduce the number of trips 
to the locker plant. The services 
afforded by the locker plant would 
still be utilized. 

The two and three-compartment type 
home freezer with a capacity of two or 
three lockers might be purchased with 
a different idea in mind. In this case 


one may not intend to rent a locker at 
all. 

In this case the slaughtering could 
be done on the farm and the carcasses 
would be taken to the locker plant for 
processing, wrapping, and sharp freez- 
ing. These costs would probably be 
slightly more than the charge for such 
where a locker is rented. This appears 
to be the policy now of locker plant 
operators who process for home freezer 
owners. In a locker plant these costs 
usually average Slightly less than the 
rental charge for a locker. Here again 
interest on investment, depreciation, 
and power costs would probably equal 
or exceed the cost of like space rented 
at a locker plant. 

Another producer may have still a 
different idea. In this case it may be 
desired to eliminate entirely the use 


FROZEN FOODS WILL MAKE BIG GAINS IN POPULAR FAVOR 
WHEN WAR IS OVER 


Courtesy The Locker Operator 
Here is one type of home freezer with a 
capacity of 9.7 cubic feet. Some locker 
patrons might consider this as a supple- 


mentary unit. 


Locker patrons appreciate the cu! x 

wrapping and processing services fur- 

nished by locker plants. More and more 

locker plants are selling the idea of serv- 
ice as the main stock in trade. 
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and services of the locker plant. 
Slaughtering, processing, wrapping, 
sharp freezing and storing would all 
be done on the farm. It appears the 
walk-in type of cooler would be neces- 
sary to accomplish this. 

Such an undertaking involves a con- 
siderable investment and justifies giv- 
ing careful consideration to every phase 
of the venture. In the first place, it 
would probably be practical for only 
large operators. It might be practical 
for a large family or for a farmer who 
employs a lot of help or one ‘who lives 
on a large farm operated with one or 
more tenants who are supplied with 
locker products. The size of the unit 
would depend on the number of persons 
involved. In 45 locker plants last year 
the average amount of meat processed 
per locker was 400 pounds, vegetables 
and fruit probably another 100 pounds. 
This might serve as a guide to the size 
of walk-in cooler to be purchased. The 
cost of course would vary with size, 
say $600 to $1,000. Here again, in addi- 
tion to the initial cost, other cost items 
should be noted — depreciation, up- 
keep, interest and power. 

These cost items, however, may not 
be the most important. A number of 
other items should be taken into con- 
sideration. It should be understood 
that the processing, wrapping, packag- 
ing, and storing of meat, fruit and 
vegetables require considerable skill if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
Those who have managed locker plants 
for some time have learned this lesson. 
Does the average large farm operator 
want to take the time and trouble to 
master this skill? Another vital point 
is this: a locker plant maintains three 
different compartments, each held at 
different temperatures which according 
to Illinois law allows only slight tol- 
erance in each compartment. Will a 
walk-in cooler have compartments for 
chilling, aging, sharp freezing and 
holding? Will it be possible to hold the 
temperatures in these compartments 
uniform? If not, best results can hardly 
be expected. 

Among locker owners, both private 
and cooperative, there has been the 
question as to how home freezers will 
affect locker plants. Recently the Na- 
tional Frozen Food Locker Association 
made a nation wide survey on this 
point. Of the replies received, 66% 
were of the opinion that home freezers 
would be an asset to locker plants, and 
34% thought they would compete with 
locker plants. It appears that if a locker 
plant is equipped to supply first class 
slaughtering and processing service to 
its patrons it should not have much to 
fear from competition of home 
freezers. 
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Only $200 Needed To Make 
Clubmobile Project Goal 


Contributions to the Red Cross club- 
mobile project of the Associated Wom- 
en of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation now total $24,500, or only $200 
short of the goal to be reached by Nov. 
30, according to an official report re- 
leased Oct. 18. 

The funds are for the purchase and 
operating costs for one year of a Red 
Cross Clubmobile which is already op- 
erating in Italy. 

Illinois women rank fifth among the 
states contributing to the fund with a 
total of $2220.23. In first place is lowa 
with $4461. 

The Associated Women have decided 
to close the United China Relief project 
on Nov. 30, and any further contribu- 
tions to this fund should be in the hands 
of Associated Women officers by that 
date. Total amount in the China Re- 
lief fund as of Oct. 18 was $3756.19. 


Home Bureau Women Seek 
Facts On Edible Soybeans 


Fourteen county Home Bureaus have 
requested local leader training schools 
on use of soybeans for the fall and win- 
ter months. This vegetable was included 
in many home gardens for the first time 
this summer, and women are anxious to 
learn ways to use and preserve the beans 
and to grow and use the bean sprouts. 
They also want information on soy prod- 
ucts now available in many local markets. 

The first local leader training school 
dealing with edible soybeans was sched- 
uled for Shelby county in February, 1943. 
Since that time interest has developed in 
many sections of the state. 

In addition to the training schools in 
the 14 counties, lessons will be given 
by home advisers in a number of others. 


Kankakee Sets Goal 

Kankakee County Home Bureau wom- 
en have set their county membership 
goal for 1944-45 at 600, according to 
Miss Ann Ewing, home adviser. This 
means a net gain of 107 members from 
the time of their last annual meeting. 
The county goal was figured by individ- 
ual units setting their own goals. 


Growing School Children 
Need Adequate Luncheons 


A survey made in one Illinois county 
where 55 rural and town districts re- 
ported on the lunch habits of their chil- 
dren showed that only 5 per cent of the 
pupils were eating a mid-day meal that 
came up to the type-A lunch standards 
outlined by the War Food Administra- 
tion, according to Miss Annette Young, 


extension nutritionist, U. of I. College 
of Agriculture. 

This type-A lunch, Miss Young ex- 
plained, has been set up as a guide for 
those who have charge of local school 
programs and for mothers who pack 
their chiJdren’s lunches. 

It for one-half pint of milk as 
a beverage, a fruit or vegetable or both, 
whole wheat enriched white bread, but- 
ter, an egg, cheese, poultry, fish or meat 
or dry beans or peanut butter. 


Explain Ways of Paying 
For School Health Exams 


Five ways to finance the school health 
examination now required by the II- 
linois Health and Physical Education 
Law, effective July 1, 1944, have been 
suggested by the office of the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, re- 
ports Miss Fannie M. Brooks, health ed- 
ucation specialist, U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. 

While school boards must provide for 
the examinations, they are not liable for 
the cost, unless they wish to assume it. 
Methods of financing range from full cost 
assumption by the school board to com- 
plete responsibility being placed upon 
the parents. Each community is free to 
meet this problem in any way it sees fit. 

One proposed plan is for parents to 
take the children to the family physician 
and dentist. If parents are financially 
unable to do this, then the school fol- 
lows up with an examination for all 
children not already examined. 

Many school authorities are placing 
the entire responsibility on the parents 
to consult the family physician and have 
him make the examinations. The school 
furnishes the necessary blanks, keeps 
them on file and checks to see that there 
is a maximum of cooperation. 

‘In some areas the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation summer roundup is encourag- 
ing and promoting the examination of 
preschool children. 

A fourth plan calls for annual fall 
employment of physicians and dentists 
who will make complete examinations in 
September of all children required to 
have them. 

For such service, the school board in 
some instances pays the fees, which vary 
from $1 a pupil to $10 per hour. In 
other instances, the school board pays 
the major portion, while the children 
pay small amounts from 25 cents to $2. 
Community service clubs may pay the fee 
of the physicians or dentists, or the lat- 
ter in some cases have contributed their 
time without charging a fee. 

The fifth plan is one under which the 
school board eniploys a full or part-time 
physician and dentist on a yearly basis 
to make whatever examinations the school 
authorities desire. 
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Let's Be Prepared 
O ONE knows when the war in Europe or the Pacific 
will end, but every citizen hopes and prays that there 
will be an early end to this worldwide conflict. Until 
the victory is won it is the solemn duty of every citizen 
to make certain there is no slackening of effort on his part 
that might hinder in any way an early and successful cul- 
mination of the war effort. 

A second duty of every citizen is to contribute his 
best thought and effort toward planning for the peace so 
the returning service men and women may come back to 
an America that is prepared to furnish them opportunities 
for developing their abilities to the fullest capacity. 


In such constructive postwar plans, farmers and their 
organizations can make their greatest contribution by em- 
phasizing the imperative need for a sustained agriculture. 
This is essential to the prosperity of America and to the 
mass production and consumption of the products of both 
agriculture and industry. 


To have a sustained agriculture it is necessary that 
overall policies be maintained whereby government in 
cooperation with producers sees to it that surplus reserves 
of basic soil crops do not depress market price levels. Such 
surplus reserves are a safeguard against an acute shortage 
in the nation’s food supply in years of disaster: In view 
of this fact it becomes a national responsibility to see that 
such reserves ate handled intelligently and in the best in- 
terests of all groups of the nation. 


If farmers who realize the necessity of a basic farm 
program do not support their position vigorously, other 
groups might prevail — and the farmers could be left 
without a program when they need it most. 


History tends to repeat itself. In the First World 
War 40 million acres of additional land were plowed up 
to increase needed production. As the end of that war 
approached, farmers were told that they need have no 
fear of surpluses, that ravaged countries would absorb the 
supplies. Farmers know the aftermath of that period. 
Now again we have a tremendous increase in production, 
and farmers again have answered the call of their govern- 
ment in an hour of need. Early this year, government 
officials told farmers not to worry too much about sur- 
pluses, but since then these same officials have reversed 
their position and have expressed concern about agricul- 
tural surpluses. 


To avoid the experiences of the First World War, 
there must be a national understanding of the importance 
of controlling surplus reserves of basic soil crops. Of 
equal importance is that such an understanding be made 
part of a national policy so that it does not become a 
question for political debate every four years. 


Let the organized farmers make it clear that they 
want, and insist upon, the maintenance of basic agricul- 
tural policies whereby farmers will be assured of prices 
for farm products sufficient to give them a fair exchange 
value with the products of industry. It is only through 
the adoption of such policies that the country will be able 
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to maintain a high national income. It is only through 
a high national income that government can maintain the 
degree of taxation to meet the nation’s huge war 
debt. Only through meeting our obligations can we have 
a solvent government and one that is backed by the integ- 
rity and confidence of the people. If these things are 
accomplished, there is no need to fear the future. Work- 
ing together, agriculture, industry and labor can lay the 
groundwork for an even better America. 

Farmers through their organizations can have a great 
influence in seeing that these objectives are reached. The 
voice of agriculture will be best heard if farmers are fully 
organized in the counties, the states and in the nation. 


The Individual and Cooperation 
ERHAPS you as an individual farmer, a member of 
the Farm Bureau; may sometimes ask yourself, “What 
difference does it make whether I market my livestock 
(cream, milk, grain, fruits and vegetables) cooperatively; 
and whether I buy my basic farm supplies (oil, gas, serum, 
paints, insurance) cooperatively? After all, I can buy 
sufficient quantities at a time so that I get good prices, and 
there isn’t a lot of visible difference in the prices my prod- 
ucts bring, no matter how marketed. Is it all very worth- 
while after all?” 

In such moments of contemplation, the individual may 
often lose sight of his long-run interests, and the larger 
interests of agriculture as a whole. There may not be a 
great short-run difference in somne instances — as for in- 
stance during periods of light cream production, when 
cooperatives and competing concerns may be paying the 
same prices, or when the cooperatives may even be at a 
temporary disadvantage. 

Let the individual who is thinking along these lines 
ask himself these questions: (1) Could I be sure of the 
quality, and service, and the saving, if others were to con- 
sult merely the short-run angles of the situation, and thus 
cooperatives were greatly weakened or destroyed? (2) 
Isn't it true that cooperative marketing has already im- 
proved many trade practices and brought a better level of 
prices? (3) If cooperative purchasing has brought re- 
turns because of the pooling of farmers’ buying power, 
might it not bring even more returns if all organization- 
minded farmers used them? (4) If cooperative marketing 
has already made some gains, what could it make if all 
Farm Bureau members marketed everything through co- 
operative channels. Wouldn’t our bargaining power be 
that much greater? 

If everyone who sometimes “weakens” on cooperative 
purchasing and marketing would use these questions as a 
check-list, it is probable that all concerned would be better 
off, and that the benefits of cooperation would be even 
more striking than they have been up to now. 


Cooperation does pay. 
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NOTHING IS MORE AMERICAN 


THAN THANKSGIVING ... 


A day set aside to give thanks for a bountiful harvest in a 
great, free country. 

Let’s do our full share during the 6th WAR LOAN DRIVE, 
so that our prayers and hopes for a world at peace may be 
fulfilled at the earliest possible moment. 


AREA! xk * 
FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Illinois 
Fire, Windstorm and Growing Crop Hail Insurance 


Protecting Your Property Is iii Protecting Your Share in America 


A MILLION FARM BUREAU MEMBERS 
IN THIS NATION IN 1945 


whit we are striving for! 


An early and complete Allied victory 
A sound American agriculture 
) Efficient, abundant production 
_Fair price in the market place 
Fair, adequate taxes 
Conservation of our soil 


Sound planning now for postwar period 
. Your help is needed to make this pos- 
A strong, United Agriculture sible. Get your neighbor to join the 


In a Strong, United Nation Farm Bureau today. 
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and 97 County Farm Bureaus uv 


This isn’t getting 
tiresome, is it? 


Ordinarily, I like to change folks’ pres- 
ents from year to year, but you Illinois Agri- 
cultural Mutual policyholders always end up 
with the same thing — Special Dividends. 

This means that in 1944 policyholders of 
two years’ standing received a 40% total 
dividend. 

just as long as you keep down your acci- 


dents, you will have to put up with this same 


old gift. Maybe a neighbor would like the 
same treatment. Tell him about the auto in- 
surance company which makes special divi- 
dends a habit. If he is a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber and a good driver — and most of you are 
— have him stop and see the insurance agent 
at your county Farm Bureau office. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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helping America win the war will 

be required in winning the peace. 

Such was the major theme of the 
messages brought to Illinois Farm 
Bureau members at the 30th annual 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

Illinois farm families, along with 
other groups of the nation, are making 
and have made a great contribution in 
order that this war may be brought to 
an early and successful end. The serv- 
ice flags under which members and 
delegates met for their annual session 
told better than any words the sacri- 
fices that have been made in the name 
of freedom. These flags showed that 
398 sons and daughters of Illinois 
Farm Bureau families and eight Farm 
Bureau employees had made the su- 
preme sacrifice. The flags also showed 
that 26,054 members of Farm Bureau 
families and 650 employees were in 
the service of their country. 

Ever conscious of these gold and 
blue stars, members and delegates were 
filled. with a quiet and calm delibera- 
tion as they met to determine ways 
and means of discharging their full 
responsibility in continuing a full pros- 
ecution of the war effort and in pre- 
paring to meet the equally great prob- 
lems of the peace. 

President Earl C. Smith reflected 
this sentiment when he declared in his 
annual address. ‘Regardless of obsta- 
cles already confronted or others yet 
to be met, farmers will neither slow up 
nor let down in their support of the 
gallant American men and women in 
uniform until their glorious achieve- 
ments have been climaxed by the un- 
conditional surrender of the enemy 
both in Europe and Asia. But we must 
not let our zeal for the defeat of the 
enemy becloud the responsibility of 
those of us on the home front in pre- 
paring for a successful peace.” 

President Smith stressed the inter- 
dependence of all groups of the nation 
in achieving a stable economy, and de- 
clared that national postwar prosperity 


Ti same unity of purpose that is 
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will depend in a large measure on a 
sustained and prosperous agriculture. 
He asserted that in spite of general 
recognition that agriculture is basic in 
the national economy, it has not been 
treated as such. ‘Throughout the years 
every recognition given agriculture, 
and every advancement made by agri- 
culture, has been secured as a result of 
organized argument and pressure,” he 
said. “Never has the problem been 
met squarely from the standpoint of 
the importance of a prosperous agri- 
culture to the welfare of every man, 
woman and child in the United States.” 

Dean H. P. Rusk of the U. of I. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, in his address to 
the convention Friday morning empha- 
sized that true national income and our 
standard of living depend not upon 
dollars but upon. the production and 
use of consumer and capital goods and 
services. “These,” he said, ‘“‘are the 
strategic points in the battle for na- 
tional prosperity and the well-being of 
all the people.” 

“Maybe what we need,” he said, “‘is 
a Bretton Woods type of conference 
for agriculture industry and labor. . . 
If industry expects a continuous and 
adequate supply of agricultural prod- 
ucts, then agriculture has a right to 
expect industry to furnish a continuous 
and adequate supply of its products 
on a fair basis of exchange — some- 
thing after the Bretton Woods ideal. 
But industry has not always been able 
or willing to do that... Fortunately 
there is a2 growing realization of the 
fact that agriculture and industry are 
complementary — that neither can 
function at full efficiency unless the 
other is doing its part, and that only 
to a minor extent can one compensate 
for the failure of the other.” 

The note of interdependence of 
groups was echoed by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, chairman of the committee for 
economic development, and president 
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IT 1S WINNING THE WAR | 

THE SAME SINGLE-MINDEDNESS WILL ESTABLISH THE PEACE, | 
! 

IS THEME OF 30TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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of the Studebaker Corporation, in his 
address at the Thursday night session. 
He declared that planning now for a 
high level of productive activity in in- 
dustry and agriculture is essential, and 
stated that a total production of 150 to 
170 billion dollars annually will be 
necessary if seven to 10 million new 
jobs are to be provided. Government, 
he said, cannot provide more than two 
million additional jobs, and thus pri- 
vate enterprise must meet the problem 
of full employment. 

“We can accomplish this’, he said, 
“if all groups of employers plan now 
for an expanding activity and if the 
economic climate is favorable, and rid 
of the notion that America is through.” 
“War production,” he continued, “has 
revived business confidence in the abil- 
ity of the nation to solve its economic 
problems.” 

Governor Dwight H. Green, bring- 
ing the greetings of the state govern- 
ment to the association, stressed the 
need of an adequate farm income at a 
parity level. He also stressed the im- 
portance of farm-to-market roads, soil 
conservation, flood control and drain- 
age. He endorsed the establishment of 
a college of veterinary medicine at the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture, and 
reviewed the animal] disease control 
program of the state department of 
agriculture under Director Howard 
Leonard. 

Governor Green also called attention 
to the state’s program for veterans, in- 
cluding rehabilitation and medical care 
for the disabled and job-finding serv- 
ice for the able-bodied. County serv- 
ice representatives, to make available 
full information to veterans of the 
aids set up, have been appointed, he 
said, and farm advisers have been asked 
to assist in this connection with vet- 
erans from farm families. 

Edward A. O'Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
who brought greetings from the na- 
tional organization to delegates and 
members at the Friday session, declared 

(Continued on page 31) 
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with former employer, Lawrence McManus, makes report to IAA 30th annual meeting 
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convention by annual meetings and conferences of IAA Sam Thompson, L. S. Lyon, Chicago A. of C., Senator Simon E. Lantz, 


L. P. Volz, Governor's assistant, J. L. Donnelly, IMA and N. J. Ziener. 
associated companies. He told the story and history of od id od . 
Farm Bureau Insurance at Insurance Conference. Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 


A Healthy Agriculture.... 
..-- A Healthy Nation 


Agriculture must be recognized and treated as a basic industry 


if we are to have national postwar prosperity, Smith declares 


Annual Address of Earl C. Smith, President, Before 
30th Annual Meeting of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Chicago, November 30, 1944 


duty to report to the delegates and 
members on the state of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, mention some 
of its accomplishments and to make rec- 
ommendations for the consideration of 


I: AGAIN becomes my privilege and 


the delegates in further outlining the , 


general policies of the organization. 

As we open this, the Association's 
Thirtieth annual meeting, -we are all 
deeply conscious of, and we salute, the 
millions of young men and young wom- 
en of America who are serving their 
country in the armed forces on every 
battlefront, upon far-flung seas, and in 
preparation for such service. Neither do 
we forget the fine young men and women 
who because of their special abilities are 
serving their country upon the farms, in 
offices, and in factories. The magnif- 
icent achievements of all bring to every 
worthy American a renewed sense of 
pride and loyalty to his country. Their 
outstanding attainments also instill with- 
in us a deeper feeling of responsibility 
to meet and to solve the many and diffi- 
cult problems arising daily in our various 
walks of life. 

Never have I felt.more keenly my re- 
sponsibility, and never have the dele- 
gates assembled carried greater responsi- 
bility in the determination of policies 
whereby farmers through their organiza- 
tion can make their greatest contribution 
to the welfare of our country. We are all 
conscious and proud of the manner in 
which farmers have continued to over- 
come serious obstacles, lay aside dis- 
appointments, and at times ignore unfair 
treatment, as they moved forward in sup- 
plying the nation with the greatest vol- 
ume of food ever produced in any one 


year. Neither do we forget that all of 
this has been accomplished when our 
members and other farmers throughout 
the country have been going about with 
daily and deep concern for the welfare 
of their sons and daughters serving in 
the armed forces, and some with heavy 
hearts after receiving the message that a 
loved one was killed, wounded or miss- 
ing in action. 

Again there has been no threat of farm 
strikes or slow downs, nor have price 
advantages been sought, notwithstanding 
the long hours that have been required on 
farms to meet the production goals re- 
quested by the government. It is be- 
coming increasingly recognized that farm- 
ers are the one group in America which 


has been called upon constantly to do 
more and more with less and less. 

If for no other reason, the record of 
accomplishments by farmers during the 
war will entitle them to a prominent place 
around the council tables of state and 
nation in solving problems of peace. 

Although somewhat different in char- 
acter, your organization has been forced 
to meet and overcome many serious prob- 
lems resulting from wartime conditions. 
When our country entered the war there 
were 242 men and 282 women on the 
staff of the organization. Of this num- 
ber 142 men and 3 women have entered 
the armed forces since the day of Pearl 
Harbor. At the close of the fiscal year 
181 men and 300 women constituted the 
staff of the organization, which you will 
note is considerably less than during nor- 
mal times and conditions. To carry on 
the organization’s activities and to im- 
prove efficiency; it has been necessary to 
increase the hours of service by ten per- 
cent, and to curtail some of the ordinary 
detail that is desirable, but not impera- 
tive, and to ask both the men and senior 
women on the staff to discharge ever in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

Equipment and supplies of nearly 
every character that are necessary for or- 
derly operations have been seriously lim- 
ited, and some impossible to secure. 

I mention these things only that our 
members may know that, as an organiza- 
tion, we have been forced to meet many 
limiting factors similar to those con- 
fronting the members generally. In ad- 
dition to these daily problems, have been 
the serious considerations that always con- 
front an organization, such as ours, dur- 
ing a general election year. 
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Notwithstanding these and other prob- 
lems and difficulties with which the or- 
ganization has been confronted, it is with 
both pleasure and much satisfaction that 
I can report steady progress in the affairs 
of the organization, and that the financial 
position of the Association and all of its 
associated companies has been improved. 

A year ago I reported a membership 
of 94,333 as of the close of the Associa- 
tion’s fiscal year, September 30, which 
was then the highest paid membership in 
the history of the organization. During 
the annual meeting last year, we were all 
thrilled when a beautiful banner was un- 
furled disclosing a membership of 100,- 
000 Farm Bureau members in Illinois. 

Enthusiasm created by this announce- 
ment was naturally tempered by a feeling 
of greater institutional responsibility to 
provide and render service worthy of such 
outstanding confidence. We all recog- 
nized that as the membership grows, the 
natural or normal turnover in member- 
ship likewise increases, and that it would 
be increasingly difficult to continue the 
healthy growth the organization has en- 
joyed for many years. It is, therefore, 
with added pride and satisfaction that 
I can report a membership of 105,057 
at the close of the fiscal year, September 
30. 


Organization Forges Ahead 


Certainly this is an attainment of which 
we can all be proud. Credit for this 
splendid business and membership rec- 
ord, particularly under present day con- 
ditions and limitations, goes rightly to 
an understanding and loyal membership 
and to one of the finest and most capable 
groups of men and women on the Board 
of Directors and on the staff that ever 
surrounded a leader of an organization. 
It is with a great deal of personal pleas- 
ure and official satisfaction that I ex- 
press to them publicly, my deep apprecia- 
tion of their conscientious service and 
their loyal cooperation. 

Neither time nor present day respon- 
sibilities permit me to make other than 
brief mention of the problems and ac- 
complishments of the several business 
service corporations affiliated with the 
Association. Many of these problems 
have been difficult to solve. Some re- 
main unsolved, but in every case, accom- 
plishments have been outstanding. How- 
ever, we recognize that the associated 
companies held their annual meetings this 
week where opportunity was afforded for 
complete reports and the consideration of 
their respective affairs. 


Illinois Agricultural Auditing 
Association 


The Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation completed 437 audits for 409 
members. This work required 37,876 
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hours of auditing time, and 58,191 miles 
of travel. The Association filed 188 in- 
come tax and capital stock tax returns, 
110 information returns, and secured 
three letters of tax exemption for its 
members. The taxes paid by these co- 
operatives approximated $226,000. When 
measured from the standpoint of avail- 
able, experienced manpower and the lim- 
itations of travel, the record of the Audit- 
ing Association is not only commendable, 
but very outstanding. 


Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company 


The Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany had $339,663,235.00 of insurance 
in force at the close of its fiscal year, 
September 30, — a net gain for the year 
of $68,633,760.00. It paid loss claims 
totaling $838,366.10, paid dividends to 
its policyholders in the amount of $467,- 
693.29, and added $242,009.89 to its 
surplus, which at the ¢lose of the year 
was $1,840,598.56. 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum 
Association 


The Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Asso- 
ciation purchased for its members 48,- 
820,435 cubic centimeters of serum and 
virus during the year. In addition to 
dividends of $3,500.00 upon its capital 
stock, the Association returned to its 
members cash patronage dividends of 
$52,555.02, and added $1,480.10 to its 
surplus. 


Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
Insurance Company 


The Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance Company had one of its most suc- 
cessful years. At the close of business 
September 30, a total of 135,738 policies 
were in force — an increase of 16,206 
for the year. Its total incurred losses for 
the year were $1,489,320.33, and the 
Company paid $1,117,311.66 in regular 
and special dividends to its policyholders. 


Illinois Farm Supply Company 


Although forced to meet serious cur- 
tailment of available merchandise, the 
sales of the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany were the highest of record. It pur- 
chased and distributed 124,000,000 gal- 
lons of petroleum products, and seventy- 
eight percent (78%) of this total was 
handled by its own transportation sys- 
tem. Its feed division distributed 39,- 
337 tons of Blue Seal feeds and in- 
gtedients. The Company had a net in- 
come of $922,559.89, and of this amount 
paid $749,810.00 in cash patronage div- 
idends to its 152 member companies. 
The records disclose that from the opera- 
tions of this Company and its member 
companies, $2,009,986.45 was paid to 
Farm Bureau members of Illinois in the 
form of patronage dividends. 


Country Life Insurance Company 


When measured from any standpoint, 
the Country Life Insurance Company had 
its most successful year. 12,372 new 
policies of life insurance totaling $30,- 
595,915.00 were issued. At the close of 
its fiscal year, 129,336 policies were in 
force, covering $22,059,698.00 of life 
insurance. At the close of its fiscal year 
the Company had total assets of $24,- 
226,886.86, an increase for the year of 
eighteen percent (18%). During the 
year claims totaling $598,915.31 were 
paid, and $396,090.41 was paid in divi- 
dends to policyholders. $164,088.64 was 
added to the unassigned surplus of the 
Company, which on September 30 
totalled $2,587,504.28. Fifty-two _per- 
cent (52%) of the investments of the 
Company's funds during the past year 
were made in government bonds. Its 
holdings on September 30 of this class 
of securities aggregated $8,670,481.56. 
On that date its entire bond portfolio had 
a market value of $19,949,396.66, which 
was $821,053.42 in excess of the amount 
at which these securities are being carried 
on the books of the Company. 


Illinois Agricultural Holding Company 


The Illinois Agricultural Holding 
Company, which owns all of the stock 
of Country Life Insurance Company, and 
which is controlled by a directorate in- 
terlocking with that of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, received $150,- 
000.00 in dividends on this stock in 
1944. After the payment of all dividend 
requirements on its stock, the Holding 
Company distributed $126,000.00 to 
holders of special policies and to Farm 
Bureau member policyholders of Country 
Life Insurance Company. 


Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association 


The volume of livestock handled by 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
was substantially less than the volume of 
the previous year. This drop in volume 
was occasioned largely by the unfavorable 
position in which government price ceil- 
ings and floors placed the Association, at 
its points of operation. This loss in 
volume could have been avoided, at least 
in substantial part, had the Association 
been willing to adopt practices used by 
some others during periods of both gluts 
and shortages of hogs as related to mar- 
ket demand. Notwithstanding this loss 
in volume, after paying the regular six 
percent (6%) dividends on its out- 
standing capital stock, a patronage divi- 
dend of seventeen percent (17%) was 
paid to its member companies and a sub- 
stantial amount placed in the surplus of 
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the Company, which now equals sixty- 
two percent (62%) of its total out- 
standing capital stock. 


Illinois Producers’ Creameries 


During the past year the ten members 
of Illinois Producers’ Creameries pro- 
duced 6,484,383 pounds of Prairie Farms 
butter, 2,577,083 pounds of powdered 
milk, and 233,740 pounds of cheese. 
Its operations were substantially larger 
than those of any previous year. From 
its net earnings, the Company paid $1,- 
943.04 in dividends on its outstanding 
capital stock, $20,061.47 as quality pre- 
miums and patronage dividends, and $5,- 
800.59 was added to the surplus of the 
Company. Records disclose that Illinois 
farmers have an investment in stock of 
Illinois Producer's Creameries and mem- 
ber companies now amounting to $471,- 
092.00, and that this investment is now 
supported by a surplus equaling sixty- 
seven percent (67%) of total outstand- 
ing capital stock. 


Illinois Grain Corporation 


Illinois Grain Corporation handled 
20,600,000 bushels of grain during the 
twelve month period ending September 
30, which was an increase of fifty-four 
percent (54%) over that handled the 
previous year. A substantial portion of 
this increase came from the Farmers 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa, 
which during the year became a member 
of the Illinois Grain Corporation. The 
Illinois Grain Corporation had net earn- 
ings amounting to $147,392.25, which 
is more than four times the earnings of 
the previous year. Again is witnessed 
the importance of volume for the suc- 
cessful operation of an institution of this 
character. After the payment of $5,- 
952.00 in dividends upon its outstanding 
capital stock, and the payment of cash 
patronage dividends amounting to $91,- 
348.28, the surplus of the Company at 
the close of its fiscal year, June 30, 1944, 
amounted to $91,874.00, which is $31,- 
086.00 in excess of the surplus of a year 
previous. 


Illinois Wool Marketing Association 


The volume of wool handled by Illi- 
nois Wool Marketing Association was 
much less than that of the previous year. 
This was largely occasioned by the static 
market resulting from stipulated prices 
by the government. However, the serv- 
ices of the Association were valuable to 
farmers in holding a definite floor under 
the market in all sections of the state. 
Although showing loss in volume han- 
dled, the Association’s earnings war- 
ranted the payment of the full dividends 
on its outstanding capital stock. 


The operations of all of the business 
corporations, on which I have reported 
very briefly, continue under the manage- 
ment of Illinois Agricultural Service 
Company. The relationships existing be- 
tween these organizations and the co- 
Ordination of their activities with the 
general program of the Farm Bureau 
of Illinois were never better. The pur- 
pose of these service organizations is to 
serve Farm Bureau members, and that 
they are measuring up fully to these re- 


sponsibilities, is proven by their steady - 


and healthy growth in volume, in earn- 
ings and in the improvement of their 
financial positions. It is only fair to 
say that the valued service they are per- 
forming is gaining attractiveness and is 
contributing materially to the steady in- 
crease in the membership of the county 
Farm Bureaus and the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 


Illinois Milk Producers Association 
Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange and 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Service 


Relationships with the Illinois Milk 
Producers Association, the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange, and the Illinois Co- 
operative Locker Service continue on a 
very cooperative and satisfactory basis. 
While these organizations are not oper- 
ated or managed by the Management 
Service provided by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, their interests and ac- 
tivities are closely associated with those 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and are generally regarded as being a 
definite part of the Farm Bureau program 
in Illinois. Reports on their respective 
activities during the year appear to be 
very satisfactory to those they serve, and 
I could not ask for more cordial under- 
standing and relationships than those 
existing between them and the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 


Plan Program Expansion 


While all Farm Bureau members in II- 
linois should be, and I believe are, right- 
fully proud of the outstanding success 
the Farm Bureau service organizations 
have made, and I find great satisfaction 
in their outstanding achievements, yet 
I feel deeply that an expanding member- 
ship requires improving, expanding and 
strengthening of the general Farm Bu- 
reau program. 

Thoughtful people are laying plans 
so as to best meet the problems that will 
be confronted in the readjustment era. 
This is equally true of foreseeing institu- 
tions. The Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation is laying plans for further devel- 
opments in the field of marketing, par- 
ticularly grain and livestock. It also has 
well developed plans for a substantial in- 
crease and improvement in its various 


lines of publicity and in the field of pub- 
lic relations. Your organization has the 
necessary capital for these needed addi- 
tions to the present program, and will be 
prepared to move forward to the full 
extent the membership may desire just 
as soon as liniitations of manpower and 
materials are removed. 


State Legislation Discussed 


The Sixty-Fourth General Assembly 
will conveneearly in January, and as in 
former sessions; many hundreds of bills 
will be introduced having indirect, if not 
direct, effect upon farm and rural inter- 
ests. I cannot, of course, anticipate the 
subject matter of such proposed legisla- 
tion, but there are a few matters of wide- 
spread interest and importance to farm 
people that I feel I should discuss briefly. 
Undoubtedly, there will be many bills 
introduced having to do with our school 
system. This has been repeatedly true 
throughout many recent sessions of the 
General Assembly. While always trying 
to be constructive, the Association has 
been forced to oppose many of the bills 
having to do with the readjustment of 
our rural school structure. It is not my 
purpose to criticize or to question the 
motives of those initiating much of this 
legislation, but I do not hesitate to say 
that, with limited exception, proposals 
heretofore considered have come from 
people who had only limited understand- 
ing of the underlying school problems in 
our rural areas, some from those having 
selfish interests to serve, and very few, if 
any, of such proposals were the result of 
mature thinking and recommendation by 
the parents of children or those responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of rural schools. 
I refer particularly to proposed legislation 
that would have forced consolidation of 
rural schools, that would have provided 
a statewide school board with widespread 
powers for the determination of local 
problems, and proposals of varied char- 
acter, which in differing degrees, would 
strip from those most interested within 
the districts, rightful authority in direct- 
ing the affairs of their respective schools. 


IAA Committee Studies Schools 


It was because of these continuing ex- 
periences that the Board of Directors a 
year ago last March authorized the selec- 
tion of a statewide school committee for 
the purpose of reviewing the many prob- 
lems connected with our rural schools, 
and to make recommendations for con- 
sideration at this annual meeting. 

The leaders of the county Farm Bu- 
reaus from each of the fifteen congres- 
sional districts downstate were requested 
to select two interested and informed 
people, and these, together with the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the Illinois 
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Agricultural Association, constituted a 
statewide committee of thirty-five. 

This committee held nine meetings, 
covering eighteen days, and three sub- 
committee sessions. It sought and tre- 
ceived the advice and counsel of many 
outstanding educators of experience. It 
has reviewed, in reasonable detail, the 
conditions and the problems confronting 
our schools in all sections of Illinois. 
After careful consideration, the commit- 
tee reached almost, if not unanimous, ac- 
cord in recommending steps that should 
be taken to meet squarely the problems 
as they appear to exist. 

I want to take this means of thanking 
the outstanding group of men and wom- 
en who have served on the school com- 
mittee, for the time they have given to 
this important problem. And may I add 
in passing, that it has been one of the 
most able and conscientious general com- 
mittees it has been my privilege to meet 
and counsel with. 


Farm Bureaus Get Reports 


Both the preliminary and final reports 
of this committee were sent to every 
county Farm Bureau. Their recommenda- 
tions will be considered in the School 
Conference, which is scheduled for this 
afternoon. I hope the results of this 
Conference will be reported to the dele- 
gates through the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, so as to provide the Association with 
an outline of policy and procedure where- 
by the Association can be of the greatest 
assistance in adequately solving the many 
serious problems with which our rural 
schools are confronted. Of one thing 
we must be sure, either rural people must 
become much more aggressive in meeting 
and solving these problems, or I fear a 
renewal of attempts to remove from with- 
in the school district, the responsibility 
and the authority for the guidance and 
direction of rural schools. 

It is my belief that we can no longer 
defend state assistance to schools where 
the daily attendance is so low as to rfe- 
move even the necessary competitive con- 
ditions that are essential to develop the 
best within children, and where the per 
unit cost of maintaining such schools is 
beyond reason. 

There are two over-all problems that 
must be met. First, will those most in- 
terested within the district or districts 
bring about such reasonable consolida- 
tions as are known to be warranted, or 
will their failure to do so result in some 
law creating a tailor-made way for the 
coordination of schools, that even when 
accomplished will not meet the reason- 
able needs of the rural community? This 
is largely, if not entirely, a local prob- 
lem. 

The other problem has to do with the 
readjustment of the basis upon which 
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state equalization funds are distributed, 
to a basis of real need, rather than as at 
present — an unneeded subsidy to some 
and a deficit of revenue to meet the nec- 
essary requirements of children in other 
areas. This is largely a state problem. 
Both of these problems must faced 
squarely. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
rural school problem, the Association 
created a Rural Schools Department dur- 
ing the year, and employed an able, ex- 
perienced man to direct its activities. He 
will be available to the county Farm Bu- 
reaus to assist them in the study and the 
solution of their local problems to the 
full extent his time will permit, and the 
counties may desire. 


Postwar Planning Commission 


Outstanding among recommendations 
before the next General Assembly will 
be the report and recommendations of 
the Illinois Post War Planning Commis- 
sion, which was authorized by the last 
General Assembly, and appointed by 
Governor Green early in the year. The 
over-all purpose of this Commission was 
to make a comprehensive study and to 
make recommendations to the Governor 
and to the next General Assembly where- 
by the state could best assist business, 
agriculture and workers during the re- 
adjustment period following the war. 
As a member of this Commission, I was 
requested to recommend a number of 
representatives of agriculture to serve 
with me on a sub-committee of agricul- 
ture, and to make recommendations as 
to agriculture’s needs. Dean Rusk and 
Dr. Case from the University of Illinois ; 
Howard. Leonard, Director of the State 
Department of Agriculture; Walter W. 
McLaughlin, former State Director of 
Agriculture and now Manager of Decatur 
Farm Management Service; Edwin Bay, 
President of the Farm Advisers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois; Dr. Henry Taylor of 
the Farm Foundation; E. A. Eckert, Mas- 
ter of the Illinois State Grange, and Chris 
Christensen, former Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
now Vice-President of Celotex Corpora- 
tion, rendered able service on this Com- 
mittee. 

The committee confined its report to 
matters having to do with rural schools, 
rural roads, soil needs and the importance 
of giving and maintaining official state 
support to broad national policies which 
are required for the stabilization of agri- 
culture at a prosperous level. 

The recommendations of the committee 
on rural school needs are not at variance 
with the report and recommendations: of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
School Committee. 

The committee emphatically set forth 
the immediate and widespread oppor- 


tunity rural road improvement offers for 
the employment of men in all areas as 
soon as such labor is available. It called 
for immediate blue printing of rural road 
needs in all counties of the state, and it 
particularly emphasized the responsibility 
of the state in assisting local governments 
to meet these requirements. 


The committee’s report on soils was in 
some respects alarming, for it pointed out 
definitely the serious drain put upon the 
soils of Illinois, as well as other states, 
in meeting- wartime production require- 
ments. The report also pointed out the 
state’s responsibility to assist in making 
available necessary machinery for the 
much wider production and use of lime- 
stone and other fertilizers, as soon as 
conditions permit. The report further 
pointed out the imperative need for offi- 
cial state support of broad agricultural 
policies that are necessary for the effective 
segregation and control of surplus re- 
serves of basic soil crops and that this 
matter should be considered and sup- 
ported on a strictly non-partisan and non- 
political basis. 


I can here mention, only briefly, the 
aspects of this report, but when the final 
and official report of the Commission is 
available, I commend it for the careful 
study of all interested citizens of Illinois. 
During the next session of the General 
Assembly, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation will have a real opportunity to 
render the state, as well as all rural areas, 
great service in using its influence in sup- 
port of efforts made to provide practical 
ways and means for the application of 
the recommendations of the Illinois Post- 
war Planning Commission. 


Urges Gateway Amendment 


The failure of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment in the recent election 
again demonstrates the impossibility of 
amending our State Constitution under 
the present requirement that an amend- 
ment to be adopted must receive a ma- 
jority of all of the votes cast in the clec- 
tion. The proposed amendment, which 
would have permitted sheriffs and county 
treasurers to succeed themselves in office 
had been submitted by a two-thirds vote 
of each House in the General Assembly 
It was considered by both political par- 
ties. It was defeated by those not suf- 
ficiently interested to even vote on the 
proposal. The experience with this 
amendment and with others submitted 
in recent years, should convince all 
thoughtful people of the necessity of 
submitting to the people at the next gen- 
eral election a so-called Gateway Amend- 
ment. Such an amendment, if approved, 
would permit the adoption of amend- 
ments to our State Constitution by vote 
of a substantial majority of those voting 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HE Illinois Agricultural Association 

has rounded out its first. thirty year 
period. The Association was born dur- 
ing the violent stresses of World War 
I. These days of World War II are 
measuring its virility. This hour is the 
high water mark of its strength, its in- 
fluence and its membership. From its 
farm homes have moved out onto the 
fronts of the world their legions of 
young men and women. Other legions 
upon the home front have sustained 
those in active service. 


Of first moment is that we decisively 
overwhelm those with whom we are at 
war. Our ultimate faith in this cause 
will not diminish, and the day will 
come when there will be restored peace 
again among the nations of the world. 
With that day, new problems will 
arise. Young men and women from 
the Armed Services will come back in- 
to our homes and into our communi- 
ties, and hese they must find the faith 
and the freedom for which they 
fought. We pledge our organization 
to use its every effort in this period of 
readjustment to maintain a free econ- 
omy where every willing person will 
find an opportunity to work or to build 
an enterprise of his own. Agriculture 
does not charge industry with having 
the full responsibility of creating full 
employment. Agriculture will join 
with business, whether large or small, 
in performing this task. 


I. AGRICULTURE “IN, THE 
NATION’S ECONOMY 


Employment, production and na- 
tional income must be stabilized at a 
high level in order to sérvice the na- 
tional debt and to maintain free enter- 
prise and democratic government in 
America. We believe that full and 
continuous national prosperity cannot 
be maintained without a prosperous 
agriculture. Agriculture is the largest 
single buyer of the products of mills, 
factories and mines and of the services 
of railroads and many other industries 
serving agriculture. We, therefore, 
strongly urge that all groups in the for- 
mulation of postwar plans and policies 
give full recognition to the importance 
of sustaining agricultural purchasing 
power by maintaining farm prices and 
agricultural income at a high level. 
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II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
must be preserved for aggressive use 
by American agriculture in the recon- 
version period. It is imperative that 
our economy during this period have a 
sustained agriculture. The existing 
parity formula should be maintained. 
Existing commodity loan bases should 
not be disturbed. The marketing agree- 
ment provisions of the act should be 
extended and a larger use of such pro- 
visions made by producers of crops and 
commodities authorized under the mar- 
keting agreement sections. Economy 
should be effected in the administration 
of the act. Greater decentralization, 
consistent with effective administration, 
should obtain and the general admini- 
stration of the act should be placed by 
the Congress under an independent 
non-political board. 


III. HOG PRICES 


Chaotic conditions in the hog mar- 
ket during the past year and in recent 
weeks have been brought about by ill 
conceived regulations of governmental 
agencies. Failure on the part of these 
agencies to properly interpret, admin- 
ister and enforce the act of Congress 
providing for price supports and con- 
trols has afforded meat packers and 
others the opportunity to circumvent 
the intent and purpose of the law re- 
sulting in millions of dollars of loss to 
hog producers. 

Hog producers through their organ- 
izations On numerous occasions have 
submitted definite plans to OPA, WFA 
and the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion to eliminate these abuses and to 
carry out the intent and purpose of 
Congress. These plans have not been 
accepted. We concur in the position 
taken by the Joint Livestock Commit- 
tee, consisting of 130 livestock or- 
ganizations, and by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation which was submitted in 
July, 1944. We particularly emphasize: 

(1) Ceilings: If ceilings are con- 
tinued they should be adjusted for in- 
creases in the cost of production. There 
should be only one ceiling for all 
weights and classes of butcher hogs. 
We urge the OPA to investigate the 
cut out value of hogs to determine the 
proper relationship between the ceil- 


ings on live weights and the ceilings 
on wholesale and retail cuts. 

(2) Subsidies: We continue our op- 
position to the use of subsidy payments 
in lieu of fair market prices. We in- 
sist that any reduction below the ceil- 
ing in prices paid producers should be 
accompanied by a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the subsidy paid to packers. 


IV. INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 
FOR FARMER COOPERATIVES 


For years it has been a national 
policy that every reasonable encourage- 
ment should be given to the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a strong and 
effective farmer cooperative system for 
service to farmer producers in the mar- 
keting of their commodities and in the 
purchasing of supplies needed by them 
in production. The Internal Revenue 
Code provides for exemption from tax- 
ation of savings and earnings realized 
from member business of a farmer co- 
operative. Revenue exemption pro- 
visions are strictly construed. Such 
farmer cooperatives as have elected to 
receive and maintain complete exemp- 
tion must currently distribute in large 
part their savings and earnings if such 
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right of exemption is to be maintained. . tailed 
Farmer cooperatives not claiming com- gover 
plete exemption but desiring to keep farme 
free from taxation earnings and sav- s depe 
ings from member business, must like- and p 
wise in large past currently distribute ican 
earnings and savings on member busi- kept | 
ness to those entitled to such distribu- the a 
tion. replac 
All exempt farmer cooperatives are “' ery Vv 
now required to file an annual infor- é 
mational return, This should be a ; 
wholesome obligation upon such farm- 5 Ex 
er cooperatives. The filing of such in- i 
formational return, should entitle such - P Pe 
farmer cooperatives making such an in- i ee 
formational return to the protection of ss sete 
the statute of limitations now available 4 pork 
to corporations making a tax return. j ee 
The Association has supported and é a 
will continue to support the right of | coe 
income tax exemption to farmer co- 4 nad 
operatives doing business only with j hea 
their producer members. The Asso- v di 
ciation has supported and will continue 4 te 
to support farmer cooperatives not | cas 


operating as exempt corporations in 
their right to make deduction of their 
member patronage earning distribution 
to members without the application of 
an income tax on such distribution. 


V. FARM CREDIT 
We reaffirm our support of the pur- 
poses of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion as embodied in the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 and place special emphasis 
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rulings or revisions in the Act which 
in any way disregard or impede the 
cooperative features of the system. In 
keeping with those cooperative prin- 
ciples, we believe increased direction 
and control should rest with farmer- 
borrowers and to that end, we advo- 
cate a sound plan for the orderly re- 
tirement of the government capital in- 
vested in the Farm Credit System. We 
favor its administration on a basis that 
enables farmers to “obtain credit on a 
cost basis comparable to that paid by 
equally sound business and industrial 
organizations. 

We commend the American Farm 
Bureau Federation for its position in 
supporting appropriations for the pro- 
gram enabling worthy tenants to pur- 
chase farms and for the necessary re- 
habilitation of farm people. We also 
commend the American Farm Bureau 
Federation for its position in urging 
the elimination of all appropriations 
for projects involving the socialistic or 
collective ownership and operation of 
land. 

VI. FARM MACHINERY 

The manufacture of farm machinery 
and repair parts has been sharply cur- 
tailed during the past three years by 
government orders. The ability of 
farmers to meet production goals will 
depend upon the availability of repairs 
and parts for machinery now on Amer- 
ican farms in order that it may be 
kept in operation next year, and upon 
the availability of mew machinery to 
replace worn out and broken machin- 
ery which cannot be repaired. 


Vil. CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Experience has demonstrated that it 
is practically impossible to amend our 
State constitution under present amend- 
ment procedures. Attention must be 
given to making amendment of our 
constitution possible in order to meet 
present day needs and postwar prob- 
lems. These real needs should not be 
sacrificed for proposals of no urgency 
and of little public benefit which are 
submitted for reasons of political ex- 
pediency. We reaffirm our support of 
the Gateway Amendment of the State 
constitution to permit the submission 
of amendments to at least two articles 
of the constitution instead of only one, 
at the same election and to provide that 
an amendment may be adopted by the 
favorable vote of two-thirds of those 
voting on the proposal instead of by a 
majority of all votes cast at the elec- 
tion. We also reaffirm our support of 
the so-called party circle bills under 
which a proposed Gateway amendment 
would be submitted to the respective 
political party conventions for their ac- 
tion thereon and their action would be 
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Vice-President Talmage Defrees is chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. 


printed in the column under the name 
of the party, and a vote in the party 
circle would be counted as a vote for 
the position taken by that party on the 
proposal unless the voter should vote 
otherwise upon the proposed amend- 


ment. We pledge our aggressive sup- 
port of such proposals. 


VIII. RURAL SCHOOLS 


We reaffirm our resolution of last 
year, which commended the action of 
the Board of Directors in establishing 
the special School Committee of 34 
Farm Bureau leaders to make a thor- 
ough study of rural school problems 
and to recommend the position the 
association should take on various ques- 
tions of school policy. 


We commend and thank the Com- 
mittee as a whole and individually for 
the vigor and earnest spirit in which 
they carried out the important but dif- 
ficult duty assigned them. We concur 
in and approve the Final Report of the 
School Committee and accept the recom- 
mendations therein, which we declare 
to be the policy of the Association. 
We direct the officers and Board of 
Directors to take all proper measures 
to secure legislative action in harmony 
with the broad general purposes of 
the declared school policy of the As- 
sociation. We further direct the offi- 
cers and Board of Directors to provide 
wide distribution and publicity for the 
IAA School Committee Report among 
our membership and rural people gen- 
erally and on request to give all fea- 
sible assistance to local communities in 
studying their own school problems 


We urge the County Farm Bureaus 
and all farm people in the State to give 
careful consideration to the findings 
and recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. We further urge the rural people 
of each county to give very earnest 
attention to the improvement and 
strengthening of the educational system 
serving rural areas. 

Solution of rural school problems 
will not be easy. Substantial improve- 
ment in the educational opportunities 
available to farm boys and girls will 
require continued study by the Associa- 
tion and local groups and the coopera- 
tion of farm people, teachers, county 
superintendents and all others inter- 
ested in and concerned with rural 
schools. 


IX. STATE AID FOR SCHOOLS 


We condemn the gross inequalities 
in the present distribution of State aid 
under the law which was enacted to 
provide State equalization aid only for 
needy school districts. In many 
counties, a low assessment ratio (aver- 
age percentage of -actual value of 
real estate used in assessments) enables 
many financially able elementary and 
high school districts therein to qualify 
for as much equalization aid thereof as 
amounts thereof than equity and jus- 
tice warrant. On the other hand, many 
needy schools districts in counties with 
high assessment ratios cannot qualify 
for as much financial aid thereof as 
they should have. 

We believe that these inequalities can 
and should be removed without dis- 
turbing the levels of assessment in the 
Counties. Therefore, we direct the 
officers and Board of Directors of the 
Association, with the cooperation of 
representatives of other organizations 
favoring such action, to sponsor such 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HE two new directors elected to the 

board of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, C. J. Elliott, Streator, LaSalle 
county, and F. E. Morris, Buffalo, Sang- 
amon county, have long records of Farm 
Bureau service. 

Mr. Elliott, who was elected to com- 
plete the unexpired term of the late Rex 
E. Peddicord, Marseilles, in the 12th dis- 
trict, has been a member of the LaSalle 
County Farm Bureau’s executive commit- 
tee for 20 years and at present is its vice- 
president and chairman of the finance 
committee. He was one of the founders 
of the Farm Bureau in his county which 
was formed as the LaSalle County Better 
Farming Association. 

Graduated from the University of II- 
linois College of Agriculture in 1912, 
Mr. Elliott has farmed ever since gradu- 
ation, owning and operating 360 acres 
located five miles west and five miles 
north of Streator. His wife is the former 
Lillian King, who was graduated from 
the U. of I. in home economics in 1913. 
They have five sons and one daughter, 
and three of the sons and the daughter 
are in the armed services. 

Mr. Elliott’s other activities include a 
part in organizing the LaSalle County 
Farm Supply of which he is secretary. He 
is also a director on the Producers Sup- 
ply board, member of the state advisory 
committee of the FSA. He served as 
appraiser for the Federal Land Banks 
from 1933 to 1940, and as farm evalu- 
ator for the FHA since 1938, and school 
trustee from 1915 to 1934. 


Mr. Morris, elected to succeed Dwight 
Hart, Taylorville, Christian county, who 
represented the 21st district for 8 years, 
operates a 220-acre general livestock 
and grain farm. Part of this acreage 
he rents and part he owns. Mr. Morris 


was elected to the Sangamon County 


Farm Bureau board in 1936, and during 
the last three years has served as its vice- 
president. He was the first secretary of 
the county corn-hog program and later 
was elected county AAA chairman. He 
has recently served as a member of the 
IAA schools committee and as a member 
of its subcommittee. Mr. Morris was 
especially well fitted for the IAA schools 
committee having served as a director on 
both the grade and high school boards of 
Buffalo. He was on the board of the 
Buffalo High School at the time of its 
consolidation with the Tri-City High 
School. 


Mr. Morris’ other activities include 
chairmanship of the rural division of the 
Sangamon county war fund drive last 
year, and service of several years as a 
member of the FSA farm loan commit- 
tee of his county. 


Mr. Morris is married and has four 
children, two daughters and two sons. 
One son is in the Navy, and one daugh- 
ter is employed in war work at Illiopolis. 
Mrs. Morris is the former Amelia Sam- 
pen of Emden, Logan county. Mr. Mor- 
ris was born in Lincoln, Logan county, 
and started farming at the time he was 
married in 1922 near Delavan, Taze- 
well county. He moved to Sangamon in 
1926 and joined the Farm Bureau there 
the same year. 


Mr. Hart who leaves the IAA board 
after eight years of service, has taken 
a keen interest in the growth of member- 
ship in the Farm Bureau in Illinois as 
he served on the organization-information 
committee of the board during the en- 
tire period of his directorship. He has 
certainly witnessed the accomplishment 
of one of his fondest ambitions — ‘‘My 
ambition has been to help build a farm 
organization to promote the farmers’ in- 
terest.” 


C. J. Elliott 
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F. E. Morris 


Dwight Hart 


Two New Directors Elected To IAA Board 


Mr. Hart was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Christian County Farm Bu- 
reau when it was formed in 1918. He 
served 5 years as its secretary and 10 
years as its president. At present he is 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Christian County Farm Bureau. His 
other activities in the community include 
12 years as president of the Christian 
County Agricultural Fair, and service as 
a member of his local school board. Mr.. 
Hart expects to maintain his interest in 
the statewide activities of the Farm Bu- 
reau and its associated companies. He 
will serve during the ensuing year as 
a director on the board of the Illinois 
Grain Corporation. 


Mr. Hart operated a 275-acre farm 
from 1892 to 1924, and moved from the 
farm to Sharpsburg in 1924 where he 
lived until moving to Taylorville in 1942. 
He is maintaining his farming interests 
by operating his farm on a livestock lease 
basis with his son-in-law. He also owns 
40 acres of unimproved land which he 
rents on a grain basis. Mr. Hart who 
was married Dec. 9, 1903, has two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Fern Brown, and Elma who 
lives at home. 


Engage New Actuary 


Dirk Heezen, actuary for the Na- 
tional Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of Madison, Wis., for the past 12 years, 
was scheduled to start work Dec. 15 as 
actuary of Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany and consulting actuary of Illinois 


Agricultural Mutual Insurance Company 


and Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany. 

Heezen succeeds 
Bruce Batho who re- 
signed Dec. 15, to 
take a position as 
associate actuary of 
the Industrial Life 
& Health Insurance 
Company of Atlan- 
ta, Ga.- Batho came 
to the IAA March 
16, 1942 from the 

—.lo Illinois State Insur- 
ance Department where he was employed 
as assistant actuary. Previously he had 
served as actuary for the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company. 


Heezen has been office manager of the 
life department for the National Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company for the last 
two years in addition to being actuary. 
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Hamilton County Farm Bureau is the 98th 
Farm Bureau in Illinois. Officers and di- 
rectors receiving congratulations from IAA 
Organization Director O. D. Brissenden. 
left to right, are Earl DeLap, director, 
Leonard R. Moore, director: John T. Eark- 
man, vice-president, Xavier Kiefer, presi- 
dent, Brissenden, and Glen F. Sons, farm 
adviser. 
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MEMBERSHIP GOAL SET AT 117,000 


By W. P. Sandford 


ALM, pre-planned and precisely ex- 
ecuted progress toward the long-range 

goals of 117,000 Farm Bureau member- 
ship in Illinois by September 30, 1945 
characterized the talks and discussions at 
this year’s Organization-Information con- 
ference. 

A year ago, 100,797. Sept. 30, at the 
end of the 1944 fiscal year, 105,057. At 
the moment of annual meeting, over 
107,000. And by next September 30, the 
realization of the 117,000 total of long- 
range goals set last winter by county lead- 
ers themselves. It seemed just that in- 
evitable. 

The same men who exulted last year 
in song and cheers at the attainment of 
the long-sought goal of 100,000 were 
this year matter-of-fact, confident, and 
quiet about it all. Yet there was no lack 
of determination. It was rather the pre- 
cise, well-balanced and integrated move- 
ment of a polished machine that is 
guided by experienced, competent, team- 
working men. 

“Brissy”, IAA director of organization, 
sounded the keynote when he said that 
organization workers are resolved, first, 
to administer policies more effectively 
and thoroughly than ever before; second, 
to have during the coming year the best- 
prepared and executed drives in history; 
and third, to give such service to mem- 
bership that full satisfaction will be the 
lot of every member, old or new. 

Care in the solicitation and approval 
of associate members, hewing to the line 
on the matter of partnership contracts, 
and enforcing established and authorized 
policies in these two matters, were em- 
phasized. Thorough organization of 
membership campaigns, from the recruit- 
ing of volunteer workers through the 
well-planned kickoff meeting to the final 
report meeting and cleanup work, were 
also stressed. “M-M Meetings,” in 
which every county goal will be re- 
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examined and readjusted if needed, and 
the year's campaigns planned, and in 
which all of the employees of Farm Bu- 
reau will be informed of membership 
plans and of their part in rendering su- 
perior service, were announced as part of 
the midwinter preparations for the 
"117,000 year.” 

“Cap” Mast sang what he called his 
swan song before the C. O. D.’s and 
leaders, pleading for a public relations 
consciousness at county, state and na- 
tional levels, and asking for his suc- 
cessor, “‘Cres’’ Foster, the same coopera- 
tion that had been accorded him in his 
years as director of information. ‘‘Cres’’ 
paid tribute to “Cap,” and solicited the 
aid of his fellow-workers for himself and 
“Mike” Seagraves in measuring up to 
their new responsibilities. Chairman 
Otto Steffey, head of the organization- 
information committee, praised the work- 
ers for what they have accomplished. Ells- 
worth Lyon, director of youth activities 
presented his good-looking state commit- 
tee for 1945. 


George E. Metzger, field secretary, in 
a vigorous talk, told of new programs, 
such as the plant food and feed develop- 
ments, and told of the evolution of locker 
plants into local packing functions as an 
example of what the future may hold. 
He, too, stressed the importance of thor- 
ough knowledge and adherence to policy 
resolutions affecting membership, and 
was optimistic about the prospects of an 
increase in membership in 1945 to the 
117,000 goal. 


Discussion of the goals, membership 
service programs, and other organization 
problems brought forth the declarations 
from a number of leaders and COD’s. 
Fieldmen Claar, Hornbeck, and Moore, 
who had previously distributed the new 
certificates for attainment of 105 per cent 
dues income quotas to 86 county organ- 
ization directors were in evidence, Claar 
leading songs (‘All in Favor Say Aye, 


Aye” is a perennial favorite) and he and 
the others busily arranging with county 
representatives for the coming ™M-M 
Meetings.” 

Dwight Hart and August Eggerding, 
members of the IAA’s organization com- 
mittee, were present and received ap- 
plause from the group for their services 
to organization. Roger Corbett, secre- 
tary, and Thomas Cowden, research di- 
rector of the AFBF, presented a progress 
report on the national Million Member 
drive, pointing out that Illinois is one of 
ten states that have achieved their goals. 
Corbett discussed plans for the 1945 
effort, which is planned to raise AFBF 
membership from approximately 850,000 
at present to the million mark. 

That was what happened. No, it 
wasn't too demonstrative .. . . that will 
perhaps be the case next year, when this 
veteran group of workers has turned the 
trick once more, and attained the 117,- 
000. . . . when they have in truth “‘built 
a cushion” of membership over 100,000 
so deep that the “more than 100,000” 
banner can always be exhibited at annual 
meetings . . . . when they have proved 
once more that no goal short of a myth- 
ical saturation point is too high... . 
when, to use the words of the “M-M 
Meetings” of 1944, they have “made 
Farm Bureau forever strong.” 

Their quietness wasn't the languor of 
apathy. Quite the contrary. It was the 
calm assurance of competent men... . 
men who have done the job and men 
who can do it again. And perhaps in 
the lack of noisy demonstration, too, was 
the thought that as builders of Farm 
Bureau, they are working to make agri- 
culture still a better way of life, for the 
boys and girls who one day will return 
to it from the frenzied battle fields, and 
take over, to build in their own way a 
better America. 

After all, that’s what it’s all for, isn’t 
it? 
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Co-ops for 


ARMERS' cooperatives have made a 
F distinguished contribution to the war 
effort and have been of inestimable value 
in working with the WFA to develop 
fair, practical programs, Tom G. Stitts, 
chief of the WFA’s dairy and poultry 
branch, told members of the IMPA and 
Illinois Producers’ Creameries at their 
sessions held in conjunction with the 
30th annual meeting of the IAA. 

Stitts was scheduled to speak at the 
IMPA meeting Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 29, but his train was delayed and 
he did not arrive until noon. Those who 
had attended the IMPA meeting were 
given an opportunity to hear his address 
at the Wednesday afternoon program of 
the IPC. 

Citing milk statistics of the last dec- 
ade to prove his point, Stitts character- 
ized dairying as ‘‘One of the most stable 
of farm enterprises.” 

During years of falling agricultural 
prices, milk production increased even 
while total agricultural production was 
declining, he said. During years of ris- 
ing agricultural prices, milk production 
also increased, but at a slower rate than 
total agricultural production, he asserted. 

Stitts said he thought that America’s 
dairy farmers would make the transition 
from war to peace in a more orderly and 
less disruptive manner than any other 
major farm group. The pre-war rec- 
ord, he stated, shows that consumption 
of fluid milk and every major dairy prod- 
uct except butter was on the increase. 
Moreover, far from over-expanding dur- 
ing the last 3 years, he said, milk pro- 
duction probably has increased less rap- 
idly than if there hadn't been a war. 

So far as demand is concerned, Stitts 
said, civilian markets alone would ab- 
sorb the entire wartime increase in milk 
production if it were available to them. 

In pointing up recent increases in war 
requirements, most of them occasioned 
by the increasingly large number of men 
overseas, Stitts revealed that the armed 
forces bought only 14 million cases of 
evaporated milk in 1943, whereas up to 
November this year they already had ob- 
tained 25 million cases. 
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WEA Official Lauds 


War Effort 


Stitts emphasized that all war food 
orders applying to dairy products would 
be terminated or relaxed as soon as pos- 
sible, but said that so far milk is still too 
“tight” to allow many significant adjust- 
ments. 

WFA’s dairy chief reported that from 
1943, when the first set-aside programs 
were enacted, through December, 1944, 
the government will have purchased for 
U.S. military and lend-lease purposes 749 
million pounds of butter — 464 million 
pounds in 1943 and 285 million pounds 
in 1944; 740 million pounds of cheddar 
cheese — about half each year; and 586 
million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids 
— again about half each year. 

Of the 749 million pounds of butter 
set aside during the 2 years, 551 million 
pounds went to U.S. military and war 
services. Most of the remaining 198 
million pounds was for the Russian army, 
primarily for hospital use. 

The mounting offensive in Europe and 
the South Pacific is as a twin summons 
to America’s five million dairy farmers 
to break still more production records and 
to prepare, at the same time, to deal with 
the threat of a postwar surplus, Owen 
M. Richards, Chicago, manager of the 
American Dairy Association, declared. 

While dairymen are ready to exert 
themselves still more to carry out a pa- 
triotic responsibility for boosting milk 
supplies, Richards said, they must also 
get set for “anything that may happen to 
change the entire food outlook,” in view 
of the knockout drive which is under 
way. 

Advising against “‘counting too strongly 
on experts” for future dairy food mar- 
kets, Richards advocated united support 
by dairy farmers of their own business 
measures, including aggressive, nation- 
wide advertising through their American 
Dairy Association, to elevate America’s 
postwar consumption of milk and its 
products to the record war-time produc- 
tion levels. 


Farm production, he said, underlies the 
jobs of more than five million persons 
in food, leather and textile manufactur- 
ing, in wholesaling and retailing farm 


Tom Stitts 


John Hagenztoz, Washington, left, receives 

congratulations from his predecessor on 

the IMPA board, Ryland Capron, retiring 
president, Peoria. 


products, and in the hotel and restaurant 
business. He asserted millions of other 
jobs “go hand in hand with farm pros- 
perity because one-third of all manu- 
factured products are bought by rural 
people.” 

Annual report of the Illinois Milk 
Producers’ Association presented by Wil- 
fred Shaw, secretary-manager, showed 
that more than 2 billion pounds of milk 
were marketed, which on a 3.5% price 
basis, amounts to $63,413,074.65. The 
volume of milk marketed in 1943-44 was 
3.02 per cent greater than that marketed 
by the association as a group for the 
period 1942-43. The daily average num- 
ber of shippers of member cooperatives 
during the year was 20,103 as compared 
with 19,802 a year ago, or an increase 
of 1.5 per cent. The daily average 
quantity of milk shipped by members of 
member associations increased 1.47 per 
cent over that for the year previous. 
Value received showed an increase of 
7.09 per cent. 


Newly planted trees need to be cultivated. 
Shallow cultivation will keep down weeds 
and will increase tree growth. 
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THERE'S A BIG JOB OF 


ROAD BULLDING 


TO BE DONE AFTER WAR 


27,000 ILLINOIS FARMS STILL ON UNIMPROVED 
ROADS, REPORT AT ANNUAL MEETING SHOWS 


HERE is still a job to be done in II- 

linois in providing farmers with all- 
weather farm to market roads. 

This point was emphasized at the pub- 
lic relations conference of the 30th an- 
nual meeting of the IAA held in Chi- 
cago. 

it was reported that the 1940 USS. cen- 
sus showed that 27,000 Illinois farms are 
still on unimproved roads. As an example 
of the need for all-weather roads, the 
situation in two counties were cited. One 
county had 1351 farms on unimproved 
roads, and the other had 1384 on unim- 
proved roads. 

President Earl C. Smith of the IAA 
who is a member of the sub-committee 
on agriculture of the Illinois Postwar 
Planning Commission, told of the pos- 
sibilities of using in the postwar period 
some of the vast store of road-building 
machinery owned by the U.S. Army. 

President Smith pointed out that since 


Thirty-three Richland County Farm Bu- 
reau members attended the 30th annual 
meeting of the IAA, and more than one- 
half of these were attendirig an IAA an- 
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Illinois is the third largest taxpayer 
among the states, it would seem reason- 
able that it should have its fair share of 
such machinery when it is released by 
the Army after the war. Such dirt-mov- 
ing machinery might also be used for 
other soil projects such as terracing, etc. 

President Smith also stressed the post- 
war use of state reserve funds for meri- 
torious projects which would give gainful 
employment to returning soldiers dur- 
ing the conversion period. 

“We must have plans ready after this 
war so that we will not be in the same 
position as we were after the first World 
War,” President Smith said. If proper 
plans are made, he explained, it will be 
possible to provide men with an honest 
day’s pay for an honest day’s work. 

Another major topic at the public re- 
lations conference was that of the need 
for a so-called Gateway Amendment to 
the state constitution. Under the pres- 


nual meeting for the first time. The 
County Farm Bureau provides a trip to 
the IAA convention to men who sign five 
or more new members in campaign drives. 


Y 


Mrs. Stanly Castle. president of the Illinois 

Home Bureau Federation, brought greet- 

ings to the IAA convention at the Friday 
morning session. 


ent requirements of the state constitu- 
tion, if an amendment is to be adopted, 
it must receive approval from a majority 
of all the votes cast in the election. 


Thus, a citizen who casts his ballot 
in the general election, and fails to vote 
on the proposed amendment actually is 
counted as voting against the amendment. 


To correct this situation, the IAA is 
urging that at the next general election 
a Gateway Amendment be submitted to 
the people. Such an amendment, if 
approved, would permit the adoption of 
amendments to the state constitution by 
a vote of a substantial majority voting on 
the proposal. In other words, the ques- 
tion of whether the amendment was 
passed or defeated would be decided by 
counting the number of votes for or 
against the proposal, regardless of how 
many votes were cast in the general elec- 
tion. 


It also was pointed out that the Illinois 
General Assembly should provide that in 
considering the Gateway Amendment, the 
party circle would be counted for the 
position taken by the party on the pro- 
posed amendment unless the voter indi- 
cates otherwise. 


Other topics considered at the public 
relations conference included the pro- 
posed veterinarian college at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and postwar agricultural 
problems. L. H. Simerl, IAA director 
of research and taxation, reported on 
reciprocal trade agreements, lend-lease op- 
erations and other aspects of foreign trade 
of interest to farmers. 


The position of the IAA on the veter- 
inarian college is stated in the conven- 
tion resolutions printed in this issue of 
the REcorD. 
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Capacity Crowd at School 
Conference 


Develop Program 
Where Local People | 
Will Solve School 
Problems 


Recommends final 


HERE is an ever increasing interest 
TT st00g farm people about their rural 

schools. This fact was unmistakably 
clear from the record attendance of 300 
and the live discussion at the schools con- 
ference held during the IAA 30th an- 
nual meeting in Chicago. 

One of the highlights of the schools 
conference was the final report of the 
IAA schools committee. This committee, 
made up of 34 Illinois farm men and 
women have been studying rural school 
problems for more than a year. Their 
report embodies significant recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the rural 
elementary and high schools of the state. 


In opening the schools conference, 
Homer Curtiss, IAA board member and 
a member of both the IAA schools com- 
mittee and public relations committee, 
said “the work of the school committee 
was directed “toward the development 
of a program where the-local people can, 
and will, determine the solution of their 
local school problems.” 


Foremost recommendation of the 
schools committee as contained in their 
final report is that, ‘Every effort should 
be made to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities available to farm boys and girls. 
This equalization should be accomplished 
by raising the standards of the poorer 
rural schools up to those of the best 
public schools in the state.” To imple- 
ment this purpose the committee rec- 
ommends that, “The training of teachers 
should be more thorough and more spe- 
cialized. . 2... Teachers and teaching, 
especially in the elementary schools, 
should be much more.carefully supervised 
she Seeya ony Every effort should be made to 
secure and retain the very best of teachers 


for rural schools. ..... More modern 
and up-to-date facilities are needed in 
most rural areas... ... More effective 


and more economical teaching units must 
be established if the boys and girls of 
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rural Illinois are to have equal opportu- 
nities with other boys and girls.” 

Turning to high schools the committee 
stated that, “High school pupils should 
have a choice of vocational agriculture 
and home economics, business training 
and manual arts or shop work. These 
subjects should be offered in addition to 
the usual college preparatory course. High 
schools should also carry on an active 
program in music, health and extra curric- 
ular activities.” 

On the important subject of school fi- 
nance the committee recommended that, 
“The cost of maintaining the public 
schools of the state should be more equi- 
tably distributed.’” To bring this about 
the committee urges that, ‘A larger pro- 
portion of the funds needed by the 
schools should be obtained from other 
than property taxes, and should be col- 
lected and distributed on a_ state-wide 
basis... ... The first objective in the 
distribution of state funds should be to 
provide adequate aid for the children in 
districts which are financially unable to 
provide good schools ...... As a 
qualification for receiving special (equal- 
ization) state aid, local districts should 
be required to make a uniform minimum 
effort in support of their own schools.” 
As a means of establishing more uniform 
school tax rates the committee recom- 
mends the establishing of larger school 
financial and administrative districts. 

In conclusion the committee states that, 
“Real improvement of the rural schools 
is dependent upon the combined efforts 
of farmers, teachers, school directors, and 
county superintendents. The farm peo- 
ple, through their county and state organ- 
izations, are trying to meet their respon- 
sibility to the boys and girls of the state. 
Other groups have pledged and are giv- 
ing their full cooperation. With all these 
groups working together the future holds 
great promise for the boys and girls in 
rural Illinois.” 


report of 1.A.A. school committee! Be 


Copies of the complete report are avail- 
able rrom county rarm Bureau offices 
and from the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 

Some of the main subjects covered by 
the School Report were discused briefly 
by members of the IAA staff. The sub- 
jects discussed were: ‘What makes a 
Good Rural School,” ‘‘Pupil Transporta- 
tion,” “A Plan for a Fair Redistribution 
of Special State Aids,” “The County 
School Committees and School Surveys,”’ 
and ‘The Distinction between the Var- 
ious Types of Units — Attendance, Fi- 
nancial and Administrative.” 

After these reports, the meeting was 
thrown open to discussion. In response 
to a question from the floor as to how 
the schools in an area could be unified 
under one head Mr. Bateman of Piatt 
county gave an illustration of what had 
been done in his own community. 

Mr. Bateman said that they called a 
meeting of the directors of all the schools 
in the township and out of that number 
about seven schools were interested in 
reorganization. They then proceeded to 
circulate a petition and vote by districts, 
with the understanding that if any of the 
seven districts voted against the consoli- 
dation, the election did not bind any of 
them. All seven did vote ‘for the larger 
district and they proceeded to elect of- 
ficers and to transport their children. They 
now have 135 pupils in one school build- 
ing and have sold their old buildings. 

Said Mr. Bateman, ‘We hired a trans- 
portation company in Champaign, and 
they take care of the transportation. We 
do not know about the operating expenses 
as yet because we just started this year, 
but we think we are going to save quite 
a little money. We have three buses and 
each child is picked up at his door.” 

The chairman then requested some one 
to report on a case where a newly or- 
ganized district was using two or more 
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schools in the consolidation. Charles B. 
Shuman, IAA board member, Moultrie 
county reported that they had a situation 
of that kind but that they intended to 
have one attendance unit wherever they 
would be permitted to build a new build- 
ing. Their district included five old dis- 
tricts and has been in operation for three 
years. Their 65 children attend three 
schools, the 1st and 2nd grades in one 
building, and the 6th, 7th and 8th grades 
in a third. A complete story on this 
school district was carried in the February, 
1944, issue of the IAA REcorD. The ar- 
ticle will be found on page 6 of that 
issue. Mr. Shuman declared, “you find 
that transportation is what folks are most 
afraid of about reorganization, but when 
they see the advantages of bus service, 
it becomes the most important talking 
point for larger districts.” 


Mr. Gilmore of Greene county asked 
about increasing the financial aid. Then 
the discussion turned to the advisability of 
a re-enactment of the School Survey Law 
of 1941. There seemed to be consider- 
able interest in its re-enactment and a 
number of people expressed the opinion 
that they thought it should receive more 
favorable reception in the various coun- 
ties now that its purpose was better un- 


derstood. 


Paul Conklin, president of the State 
Association of County Superintendents, 
was asked to give his opinion of why the 
School Survey Law of 1941 achieved such 
meager results. He said that perhaps it 
came too suddenly. Also people in the 
past have been afraid of the term ‘‘con- 
solidation.” Again, he said, many peo- 
ple thought that the legislature did not 
appropriate enough money to each coun- 
ty to make an adequate survey. 


Mr. Longerman of Madison county 
asked what could be done where consol- 
idation was impossible and where some 
pupils were sent out of the district to 
other schools. 


He wanted to know what 


At the farm advisers’-Farm Bureau presi- 
dents’ luncheon, left to right, Verne Hol- 
land, assistant manager, Farmers Mutual 
Reinsurance Company: Clyde D. Herbert, 
president, Fulton Farm Bureau: J. E. Watt. 
Fulton farm adviser: H. E. Hartley. presi- 
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could be done to protect the home dis- 
trict. John Watson of the IAA. staff 
stated that the school to which the strayed 
pupils had gone could not legally collect 
either general or special state aid on 
those non-resident pupils but that the 
home district could collect general aid on 
those pupils who were attending school 
elsewhere just the same as on those who 
remained in the home school. 

Mr. Marshall of LaSalle county called 
attention to the recommendations in the 
school report that a county superintendent 
be allowed to appoint extra supervisors 
for rural schools and recommended that 
in order to take the appointment of these 
supervisors completely out of politics, it 
had best be done by a board or commit- 
tee chosen by and from the rural area 
and acquainted with their interests. 

There were a number of other sugges- 
tions made and questions asked and an- 
swered, but we attempted to give you 
only an idea of the trend of the discus- 
sion. 

A number of people prominent in the 
field of education and particularly inter- 
ested in rural school improvement were 
present, among whom were the follow- 
ing: Cary C. Byerly, first assistant to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Paul Conklin, president of the State 
Association of County Superintendents; 
Alden B. Mills, president of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards; Robert 
Cole, executive director of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards; John Strohm, 
managing editor of Prairie Farmer; Dr. 
Hans Olsen, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; H. D. Bossert, direc- 
tor of planning of the Postwar Planning 
Commission; and Prof. D. E. Lindstrom, 
College of Agriculture, University of II- 
linois. 

Appreciation was expressed for the 
amount of time spent and the sacrifice 
made by members of the IAA school 
committee in making their report and 
commendation for their success. 


dent, Washington Farm Bureau: A. B. 
Rowand, Washington farm adviser. In 
Picture to right, seated, left to right are 
Ray H. Jackson, president, Stark Farm 
Bureau: W. A. Gilbert, Stark farm ad- 
viser: H. H. Lett, Wabash farm adviser: 


H. F. Mullooly Is Hired 
As IPC Quality Fieldman 


H. F. “Bert’’ Mullooly, graduate of 
of the University of Wisconsin in dairy 
manufacturing in 1935, began work Nov. 
15 as quality field- 
man for the Illinois 
producers’ Cream- 
eries. He succeeds 
D. H. Jacobsen, who 
has taken a position 
with a dairy manu- 
facturing equipment 
company in charge 
of laboratory exper- 
imental work with 
washing powders. 
Dr. Jacobsen started 

work with the IPC in April, 1941, when 

Dave Henry went in the Army. 

Mullooly is the oldest son of L. M. 
Mullooly, who served as a director of 
Pure Milk Association for more than 1! 
years and retired in 1942 because he 
had to give more time to his 181-acre 
dairy farm at Clinton, Wis., since two 
of his sons are in the Army. The two in 
the Army are Sgt. William, stationed 
in this country, and Cpl. Gordon in the 
South Pacific. One son, Henry, is help- 
ing his father with the dairy herd of 
35 cows at home. 

After graduation from the University 
of Wisconsin, Bert Mullooly worked as 
butter maker at the university for eight 
months and then in 1936 went with an 
ice cream company at Milwaukee as 

eplant manager. He later was trans- 
ferred to the company’s Fond du Lac 
plant in 1937, and from 1940 to Novem- 
ber, 1944, worked as plant manager for 
several large dairy companies. 

“Since my Dad has always been active 
in Farm Bureau and cooperative work, 
I naturally became interested in the co- 
operative field. That's why I came to 
work for the Illinois Producers’ Cream- 
eries,”” Bert said. Bert is 33 years old, 
is married and has four children. 


L. E. Lingenfelter, Winnebago county, sec- 
retary, Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany. and Leslie B. Broom, Pulaski-Alex- 
ander farm adviser. This joint session 
began at 10:00 A.M. and adjourned at 
4:00 P.M. 
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Mast Resigns as 
Publicity Director; 
Foster Named To 
Head Department 


ESIGNATION of C. L. Mast, Jr., as 

director of publicity for the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, was announced 
early in December by Earl C. Smith, 
president of the Association. Mast will 
leave the staff of the Association Dec. 4 
to become editor of the United States 
Gypsum’s publication, “The Business of 
Farming.” 


Smith also announced that Creston 
Foster, assistant editor of the IAA 
RECORD, Official monthly publication of 
the Association, has been named as the 
new director of publicity. 


A graduate of the U. of I. College of 
Agriculture, Mast grew i in Farm Bu- 
reau work. In 1930 he began work as 
assistant farm adviser in LaSalle county, 
and with the excep- 
tion of a year and a 
half spent as assist- 
ant editor of Prairie 
Farmer, “Cap” has 
been in Farm Bu- 
reau work since that 


IAA staff in Octo- 
ber, 1937, and as di- 
rector of field service 

helped prove the 
C. L. Mast. Jr. value of film pro- 
grams to Farm Bureau activities by writ- 
ing, directing and editing three success- 
ful sound films. He also built up a film 
library of more than 100 motion pictures 
to be made available at Farm Bureau 
programs. In 1940 “Cap” was made 


director of publicity for the IAA, and his 
work in this department speaks for itself. 
The many friends “Cap” has made 
throughout Illinois will be sorry to learn 
of his leaving the IAA, but he has said 
in touch with 
to watch the 


that he intends to kee 
agricultural affairs an 
continued progress 
of Farm Bureau. 
Foster came to 
the IAA in the fall 
of 1941 after serv- 
ing as farm editor 
of the Evening 
Courier, Urbana, for 
five years. He is a 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
School of Journal- 
ism. Creston Foster 
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time. He joined the" 


C. M. Seagraves, who has been on 
leave of absence for the past two years 
from his position as 
advertising director 
in the IAA publicity 
department while 
serving as a lieuten- 
ant junior grade in 
the U. S. Navy, has 
returned to assist 
Foster in the depart- 
ment. 


Merrill C. Greg- 
ory, editor of the 
IAA REcorD, third 
member of the IAA publicity depart- 
ment is on leave of absence serving as a 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Army. 


C. M. Seagraves 


Fred E. Ringham, secretary of St. Louis 

Bank for Cooperatives: Dana Cryder, Lock- 

er Service president, and S. T. Warrington, 
FCA, at the locker conference. 


“Great Future for Co-operatives” 


HERE is great opportunity for co- 

operatives in the field of processing 
and merchandising agricultural products, 
L. B. Mann, senior agricultural economist, 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, 
D. C., declared at the Illinois Cooperative 
Locker conference held in conjunction 
with the 30th annual meeting of the IAA 
in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


In the postwar period, agriculture 
must move “across the board’’ both in 
the marketing of farm products and in 
the manufacturing 
and purchasing of 
farm supplies, rather 
than remain in the 
field of selling raw 
products at whole- 
sale and buying its 
requirements at re- 
tail, Mann said. 
This development is 
necessary if agricul- 
ture is to maintain 
a reasonably satisfac- 
tory standard of living in the postwar 
period, he said. 


L. B. Mann 


Under such a program farmers can, if 
necessary, produce crops and livestock 
at relative low prices if they are able to 
supplement this income with some addi- 
tional savings from further processing 
and distributing margins, he asserted. 


Through such a system, prices to con- 
sumers might also be held more nearly 
in line with those realized by producers 
and consumption outlets maintained and 
expanded, Mann explained. 


“The Cooperative locker plant of the 
future can have a definite place in the 
postwar program of livestock and meat 
marketing and distribution, provided it 


fits itself into a sound pattern of opera- 
tions. 


“To fit into such a pattern it would 
seem advisable to give consideration to- 
ward centralizing their slaughter as well 
as processing into fewer plants, which, 
because of their size, could make more 
efficient use of trained labor and mod- 
ern equipment,” Mann said. 


Mann also pointed out that by estab- 
lishing rendering plants, locker plants 
could make economical use of the in- 
edible by-products from slaughtering and 
processing. At the present time, most 
locker plants are only salvaging the hides 
and pelts. On the average, he said, it 
appears that at present prices the income 
which might be realized from inedible 
offal averages about $1 per head for 


. hogs and $3.50 per head for cattle. An 


average locker plant of 400 lockers ca- 
pacity might realize from $1200 to $1300 
per year from this source. Tankage for 
mixed feeds was also listed as another 
source of potential income from render- 
ing operations. 


Mann warned, however, that careful 
study should be given to the type, size 
and location of slaughtering or rendering 
plants so that “we do not make the same 
mistake that was made a generation ago 
in the dairy field with the establishment 
of too many small creameries in many 
sections of the Midwest.” 


Mann also pointed out that one of the 
most important reasons for the failure 
of cooperative meat packing plants in 
the past has been the lack of satisfactory 
sales outlets. The locker plant, he said, 
might well be a means of developing new 
and satisfactory sales outlets for co- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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BS AFTER THE WAR 


Excerpts from the Address of 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 


At IAA Annual Meeting, Nov. 30 


* * * * * 


that the history of this country be- 

tween World Wars I and II clearly 
showed that unless our seven million 
farmers are faring well, any prosperity 
on the business front is ephemeral and 
short-lived. Conversely, it seems obvious 
to me that the great hope for prosperity 
for agriculture in the postwar period lies 
in a high level of productive employment 
in the trades, commerce and industry. 
What I am saying is that for our mutual 
well-being, it is essential that we match 
the high level production which always 
obtains in the agricultural field with high 
level production in the industrial field. 


56 Million Jobs 


If there can be provided in the postwar 
period a sufficient volume of well-paid 
peacetime jobs, the general public will 
have little or no interest in proposals for 
overall economic planning. There is to- 
day general agreement among economists 
and statisticians that an employment level 
in the immediate postwar period of be- 
tween 53 and 56 million civilian jobs 
will be eminently satisfactory. This as- 
sumes an additional two million men will 
be in the armed services. Involved in 
the reaching of this goal is the creation 
of from seven to ten million more peace- 
time jobs than were available in 1940, 
our last peacetime year. 

To bring those additional jobs into 
being will take more than speeches about 
full employment, or resolutions demand- 
ing “jobs for all.’ All employment falls 
into two categories: (1) employment by 
the government, and (2) employment in 
the field of private endeavor. 

Many loose statements are being made 
suggesting that if jobs are not available 
in the field of private endeavor the gov- 
ernment will, of course, have to supply 
them. Perhaps we had best take a look 
at the potential postwar government em- 
ployment before we put too much faith 
in these suggestions. In 1940 there were 
approximately three million three hun- 


G that the | for industry, may I say 
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dred thousand individuals employed in 
regular government establishments —- 
tederal, state and local. There were 
about two million nine hundred thou- 
sand employed on WPA, NYA, and CCC, 
and similar governmental units. There 
were approximately 97,000 employed on 
public works projects under the PWA. 
By the end of 1946 there might be as 
many as four million employed in reg- 
ular government establishments. As for 
employment on public works projects, the 
best guess I can make after exhaustive in- 
vestigation is that there might be as many 
as two million jobs available. It all nets 
down to just this — that if we push 
along with our public works planning we 
may have available useful jobs on the 
government payrolls totaling almost the 
same number we had on those payrolls in 
1940. That's real progress, because in 
1940 half the employment was of the 
“made-work” variety. Still, unless we 
want to go back to ‘“made-work,” I be- 
lieve it is fair to say that we cannot look 
to the government for a single one of 
those seven to ten million new produc- 
tive jobs we need. 

If we cannot — let alone should not 
— look to government for the millions 
of new postwar peacetime jobs that will 
be needed, then the conclusion is inescap- 
able that those jobs must be made avail- 
able in the field of private endeavor — 
manufacturing, agriculture, commerce, 
trades and services. Perhaps of the sev- 
en to ten million jobs needed we can 
look to some five hundred thousand in 
the field of self-employment. 


Need Expanded Production 


As a collateral conclusion, it also 
seems obvious that the one sound way in 
which those jobs can be made available, 
if we are to maintain or advance our 
standard of living, is through a record- 
breaking expansion in the output of 
goods and services over the last peace- 
time year of 1940. That increase will 
have to be somewhere between 30 and 
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45%. Stated in terms of 1943 prices, 
it means we must achieve a gross output 
of from $155 to $170 billion. Just as a 
matter of information, that’s equivalent 
to $130 to $140 billion in terms of 1940 
prices. I should also like to make clear 
that I am talking about gross national 
output rather than net national income, 
which is, of course, a considerably lower 
figure. 

The fact that a goal in output of $155 
to $170 billion is needed in the postwar 
period does not prove, of course, that it 
is attainable. No one can guarantee it. 
However, it is the studied opinion of the 
Research Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development that this goal 
can be reached — and perhaps exceeded 
— in the first postwar deca provided 
America’s two million employers are 
ready when the green light is given for 
civilian production, with bold, smart 
plans; and provided the economic climate 
is favorable to the expansion of present 
businesses and to the starting of hun- 
dreds of thousands of new businesses 
quickly. A country that shocked the 
living daylights out of Mussolini, Hit- 
ler and Hirohitq by raising and equip- 
ping a ten-million man army and a two- 
ocean navy in less than two years can 
take this task in its stride — if it 
achieves the same unity in the winning 
of the peace that it has in the winning 
of the war, and if it works with the same 
speed. 

C.E.D.’s Work 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has been endeavoring to contribute 
to the winning of the peace by carrying 
on a two-phase operation. Through its 
Field Development Division it has at- 
tempted to stimulate and assist America’s 
two million employers in the making of 
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their plans, first selling them the idea 
that it is smart to plan boldly if you plan 
smartly. The second phase of the opera- 
tion is carried out by our Research Di- 
vision. Through this division we are 
hoping to effect the changes needed in 
government and business _— from 
the standpoint of an expanding economy. 

The Field Development Division has 
two functions: (1) to gather from all 
possible sources helpful information on 
postwar planning, and (2) to dissemi- 
nate that information to as high a per- 
centage of America’s employers as pos- 
sible. 

Much information of value to all busi- 
nessmen already has been accumulated. 
More is being gathered. Experts in 
manufacturing, marketing, sales, finance 
and management engineering are pooling 
their knowledge and making it available 
to expert writers who can tell the story 
in such a way that you and I can under- 
stand it. Booklets and slide films in 
considerable number have already been 
prepared dealing with various aspects of 
postwar planning. Examples of this ma- 
terial are handbooks on manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing which were 
prepared under the direction of the As- 
sociation of Consulting Management En- 
gineers in the business management field. 
There is also a set of five booklets on 
sales training prepared by the National 
Society of Sales Training Executives. To 
be published shortly is a twelve-chapter 
book dealing with the twelve materials 
that will figure most importantly in post- 
war manufacturing. It is vital for those 
of us in the industrial field to know what 
has been happening to steel, aluminum, 
plastics and other materials during the 
wat. 

The fact that much information has 
been and is being assembled does not, of 
course, fulfill the second function of the 
Field Development Division, namely, to 
disseminate that information to Amer- 
ica’s employers. . .and that is a tough 
job. Selling a superior product is tough 
enough, but nothing compared with the 
difficulties of disseminating knowledge. 
To get a high percentage of America’s 
two million employers to plan boldly and 
intelligently calls for a carefully con- 
ceived campaign. We are operating on 
three fronts: (1) through direct contact 
with the largest corporations, (2) 
through the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the N.A.M., and trade as- 
sociations, and (3) through C.E.D. com- 
mittees in the more important employ- 
ment centers. 


More Farm, City Jobs 


I am happy to report to you that Main 
Street is mobilizing. And I don’t mean 
Main Street, New York, or Chicago, or 
San Francisco. More than two thousand 
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C.E.D. committees have been organized 
throughout the country. In almost every 
case they are staffed by and working 
closely with existing local organizations. 
The programs of many of these com- 
munities make an exciting story and | 
wish I had the time to tell you about 
them. I am going to take the time to 
tell you briefly something of what just 
one state is doing — a typically agricul- 
tural state. The Greater South Dakota 
Association, working in cooperation with 
the C.E.D. recently completed a survey 
on ‘Postwar Employment and Postwar 
Buying Intentions.” This survey was 
conducted by local committees in 117 
cities and towns in South Dakota repre- 
senting 78% of the urban population of 
the State, and by neighboring leaders in 
rural communities in all counties of the 
State. You may be interested to hear that 
this survey indicated that after the war 
South Dakota farms will provide about 
10,000 more jobs than in 1940, while 
the state as a whole will have 23,000 
more jobs than in 1940. 

Now I should like to discuss the Re- 
search Division. It is charged with the 
responsibility of contributing as best it 
can toward providing an economic cli- 
mate favorable to expansion. We do not 
have such a climate today. There are 
policies in business, government, labor, 
and agriculture which promote contrac- 
tion rather than expansion. This is un- 
derstandable, because many of those pol- 
icies represent the thinking which stems 
from an economy of scarcity. The NRA, 
crop restriction programs, and feather- 
bedding rules for labor all have their 
genesis in the weird belief that by pro- 
ducing less and getting higher prices we 
could somehow or other work our way 
out of the depression. Fortunately, as a 
result of production miracles achieved 
during the war period, that kind of think- 
ing has temporarily lost its popularity, 
but the policies reflecting such thinking 
remain. 


Our Committee, in considering how it 
might engage in a constructive activity 
looking toward the creation of a better 
economic climate, reached certain con- 
clusions: First of all, we recognized that 
the only sound approach in the appraisal 
of policies should be from the standpoint 
of the general public welfare. We did 
not subscribe to the idea that what helps 
business helps you, but rather — what 
helps you and every other American, 
help business. 


The activities of the Research Division 
have been organized to insure its oper- 
ation at a statesmanlike level. The Di- 
vision is composed of three sections: (1) 
a Research Committee composed entirely 
of businessmen; (2) a Research Advisory 
Board composed of outstanding social 
scientists which assists the Research Com- 


mittee in planning and conducting 
studies; and (3) a full time Research 
Staff headed by Theodore Yntema, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, on leave of absence 
from the University of Chicago. 

When a subject of research has been 
approved by the Research Committee, it 
is the task of the Research Director to 
select and employ the services of a spe- 
cialist — or in some cases, several — in 
the particular field of the investigation. 
The individual so selected is responsible 
for the preparation of the study. The 
set-up of the Research Division is unique 
in that while independence is guaranteed 
the scholars, they have the opportunity 
to consult with businessmen and other 
scholars as their studies progress. 

Two studies have already been com- 
pleted: (1) the Liquidation of War 


‘Production (cancellation of war contracts 


and disposal of government-owned plants 
and surpluses) by Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan 
of the University of Denver, and (2) the 
study of federal taxation under the title 
of “‘Recasting the Postwar Federal Tax 
System to Encourage Production and Em- - 
ployment” by Harold M. Groves, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

In addition to the reports made by the 
scholars themselves, the committee of 
businessmen reserved for themselves the 
right to make independent reports for 
which they were wholly responsible. Re- 
cently issued has been such a report under 
the title of “‘A Postwar Federal Tax Plan 
for High Employment.” 


Foes We Must Combat 


Ignorance is not the only foe we must 
combat if we are to win the peace. Skep- 
ticism, cynicism, and defeatism also must 
be dispelled. On the extreme right are 
those who believe that only through a 
postwar depression can the people, as 
they say, be brought to their senses. They 
refuse to recognize that a great postwar 
depression would put our freedoms in 
the greatest jeopardy. On the extreme 
left are the collectivists who see in post- 
war chaos the opportunity to build here 
in America some néw type of fascist or 
communist state. Both groups, with 
vastly different ends in mind, suggest 
that the attainment of the great postwar 
expansion we need is an idle dream. 
My answer to that is that ever since the 
founding of this Republic those with 
faith and vision have ‘been making the 
American dream come true, while. the 
skeptics have stood by and scoffed. 

As we meet here tonight, millions of 
American men are fighting throughout 
the world to maintain our liberty and 
freedoms. A very deep obligation rests 
upon those of us at home to keep alive 
for them the promise of a better postwar 
world — a world in which more people * 
will have more than ever before. 
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—W/TH A LIFETIME AHEAD / 


ORN MARCH, 1927, of Farm Bureau parents, a son. 


Today, charging the bastions of Metz—Ormoc—or Taclo- 


Born March, 1927, of Farm Bureau— 
an IDEA... an idea of farmers banding 
together within counties, and counties 
(only seven) banding together to estab- 
lish a central purchasing cooperative to 
supply high quality petroleum products. 
Today, 65 Service Companies distrib- 
uting 124,050 688 gallons of petroleum 
products to 105,000 members—an aver- 
age of 1,180 gallons per member—a 
service that has been vital to the produc- 
tion of milk, meat, eggs, and grains that 
have helped to feed those heroes at 
Metz—Ormoc—or Tacloban! 

Money values alone are poor measures 
in a world aflame. Yet it is significant 
that what farm people built to save 
money on their purchases proved to be 
the means of protecting their petroleum 
service of supply during the critical war 
days. For the year just ended, August 
31, 1944, Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany is distributing $795,730 to its 
member companies. These are savings 
brought about by centralized volume 
purchasing and manufacturing and 


ban! So young, so vigorous. so heroic! 


transportation. This money will find 
its way into the pockets of Farm Bureau 
member patrons in the patronage divi- 
dend checks from their local associa- 
tions. 

In our 18 years of operation, Illinois 
Farm Supply Company has returned a 
grand total of $6,257,788.73. 


... A LIFETIME AHEAD 


In the beginning “gas and oil” was all. 
Now it’s a full line of petroleum prod- 
ucts, paints, tires, insecticides, acces- 
sories, poultry and livestock feeds, plant 
foods, inoculants, steel products equip- 
ment. The products and services are 
growing. 
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The “Direct-to-the-Farm” feed service 
has been stabilized after the upsets of the 
shortage era. This service will grow as 
trucks and manpower become more 
available. A new trend is evident, that 
of manufacturing “Service Brand” Feeds 
locally to save. transportation costs on 
locally produced grains and assure effec- 
tive quality control. 

A plant food program for Illinois has 
taken new form. Farm people through 
their organizations are to have more to 
say on how, where, and who is to sell 
what Illinois has that enters into the 
manufacturing and mixing of plant 
foods. A majority of county Farm 
Bureaus have approved this program 
and designated their authorized local 
cooperative distributing organization. 
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This improved manufacturing and dis- 
tribution service will assure a larger 
cooperative slice of the annual 107,000 
tons of fertilizers used on Illinois farms. 

It has been said that farm people use 
their cooperatives more during “hard 
times.’”’ Notwithstanding, the past three 
war years have proved that Illinois farm 
people have depended more upon their 
own organizations than in any other 
time, prosperous or otherwise. But 
growth and expansion take money. 
Hence, our whole financial needs have 
been examined with an eye to the future. 
It seems certain that we shall own some 
manufacturing facilities to protect our 
sources of supply. Likewise it seems 
advisable that local associations im- 
prove their facilities. But, as in the past, 
certain fundamentals will prevail. No 
new services or facilities will be added 
except those which farm people will 
support—with their money! Ownership 
of capital will be with farmers—reason- 
able returns will be paid on capital— 
adequate reserves will be built to pro- 
tect this capital, and savings will be 
returned to member patrons in CASH 
patronage dividends. These funda- 
mentals that built us strong in the first 
18 years will be the same attributes of 
success in the LIFETIME ahead! 
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ITH a succession of record-break- 
Wie harvests, American agriculture 

has met imperative wartime de- 
mands for increased production of 
foods, fats and fiber. Farmers have 
done a magnificent job and are con- 
tinuing to carry on. During World 
War I American agriculture increased 
food production about 10 per cent, 
largely in wheat. During the present 
war the increase has amounted to 
about 30 per cent and has been spread 
over a greater variety of products (no- 
tably soybeans, milk, hogs, poultry, eggs, 
canning crops, and hemp), all needed 
in our wartime economy. And this in- 
crease was made over a high peacetime 
output, one which had resulted in 
gtanaries full to overflowing in the 
immediate prewar years. 

This record poses some real problems 
as we look ahead to postwar adjust- 
ments in agriculture and to agricul- 
ture’s relative position in our national 
economy. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that demand for most agricultural 
products will remain reasonably high 
during the demobilization period and 
so long as lend-lease and rehabilitation 
aids are extended to war-torn coun- 
tries. At the same time there will 
likely be inflationary pressures on prices 
of manufactured consumer goods of 
most kinds. This will be the probable 
result of the backlog of unsatisfied de- 
mands and the difficulties which in- 
dustry will experience in changing over 
from production of war materials. 

If all price controls were removed as 
soon as the fighting is over, agricultural 
prices would likely experience a tem- 
porary upswing along with the general 
price movement. But this upswing 
would be only temporary, because agri- 
culture has no domestic backlog of 
demand and because its foreign outlets 
will most certainly be severely cur- 
tailed after the government stops its 
activities in foreign relief and rehabili- 
tation. 

In the meantime layoff of millions of 
war workers and demobilization of our 
armed forces will cause a significant 
amount of unemployment which, even 
if only temporary, will materially affect 
the domestic market for the higher 
priced food products. Food wants not 
satisfied on a day-to-day basis do not 
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constitute a backlog of demand as do 
the unsatisfied wants for most other 
items of commerce. Hence if price 
restrictions are removed too soon, the 
exchange position of agriculture would 
likely deteriorate rapidly in relation to 
that of urban industry. 


Agriculture in Strong Financial 
Condition 

At the beginning of World War | 
the price of land and the prices of 
agricultural products averaged slightly 
higher than at the beginning of World 
War Il. Prices of agricultural products 
advanced at about the same rate during 
the two wars but the price of land rose 
much higher during World War I than 
it has risen thus far in World War II. 
Farm mortgage debts also increased 
rapidly during World War I until by 
1920 they were double the 1910-1914 
average, and they continued to rise for 
four or five more years. 

During the present conflict mortgage 
debts have consistently decreased, even 
though there has been a significant in- 
crease in the price of land. American 
agriculture had not fully recovered 
from the collapse that followed World 
War I, when the stimulating effect of 
present war began to be felt. There- 
fore, farmers have not forgotten the 
early twenties and the desperate thir- 
ties. Instead of capitalizing most of 
the wartime income in increased land 
values and contracting huge debts as 
they did during the last war, they not 
only have reduced their debts but 
have also accumulated billions of sav- 
ing in the form of war bonds and more 
abundant operating capital. 

This war, however, is not over. 
And it was during the latter part 
of the last war and particularly in 
the months immediately following 
it that the most disastrous infla- 
tionary movements in land prices 
occurred. Many farmers durin 
that period contracted debts which 
resulted in the loss of their life- 
time savings. 


Danger of General Inflation 
The temptation to conform more 
closely to the pattern of action fol- 
lowed during the last war becomes 
greater as savings accumulate from war- 
time prices and wartime wages. Not 
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only are farmers more generally than 
ever before in A-1 financial condition 
but also a much larger number of peo- 
ple in all walks of life have accumu- 
lated significant savings. In so far as 
this accumulation represents a backlog 
of unsatisfied demands, it constitutes a 
very real threat of inflation. A further 
rise in prices of some consumer goods 
is probably inevitable. But if all price 
controls and all forms of rationing are 
suddenly ended at the close of the war 
and if this pent-up demand for goods 
is allowed to press freely on the price 
structure before compensating increases 
in production of consumer goods can 
take place, then inflation of a dangerous 
sort is likely to occur. 


Factor for Stability 


On the other hand, this backlog of 
consumer demand can be one of the 
most important contributions to a stable 
postwar economy. It can help to bring 
about reasonably full industrial employ- 
ment for years to come if holders of 
wartime savings are willing to spend 
freely to meet their needs as consumer 
goods become available. They must 
insist on getting their money’s worth, 
however, if their expenditures are to 
make the maximum contribution to full 
employment. 

Of course, it may be argued that 
getting your money's worth depends 
as much upon the value of money as 
upon the price of the goods. In fact, 
the worth of money depends upon 
many factors, not the least important 
of which is the degree of confidence 
which people have in the stability of 
their national economy and this gov- 
ernment'’s fiscal policies. . . . But our 
government has followed a reasonably 
sound fiscal policy in financing this 
war, and confidence in the value of 
the U. S. dollar is justified. Further- 
more, continuance of national policies 
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necessary to prevent disturbance of that 
confidence are also justified. 

For several reasons agriculture 
has a special interest in main- 
taining confidence in the worth 
of money. Among these reasons 
are: 

1. In a period of rapidly rising 
prices not all prices rise even- 
ly, and hence many inequitable 
changes occur. (Inequitable changes 
also occur during periods of rap- 
idly falling prices.) 

2. American agriculture is now 
overexpanded in relation to do- 
mestic needs. While certain foods 
such as meats and some dairy prod- 
ucts might temporarily command 
considerably higher prices, if all 
price controls were immediately re- 
moved at the close of the war, 
the exchange position of agricul- 
ture in general would soon be- 
come vastly more difficult as costs 
of industrial goods and urban serv- 
ices spiraled. 


total of 920 new farm workers in that 
county after the war. Of these open- 
ings, 180 are expected to be filled by 
returning veterans and others absent 
for war work; 520 will probably be 
filled by boys now on farms just reach- 
ing working age. This leaves a net 
shortage of 220 workers — 220 jobs 
which will be available after the war. 

A similar study of a southern Illinois 
county shows that there is a current 
shortage of 525 farm workers and that 
105 workers now on farms are expected 
to leave, but returning veterans and 
war workers together with boys com- 
ing on total 1050. This makes an ex- 
pected net surplus of 420 farm work- 
ers at the close of the war. Hence, it 
appears that different farming-type 
areas of the state will vary greatly in 
their ability to furnish farm jobs in 
the postwar period. Of this I will 
have more to say later. 

In every county so far studied how- 
ever, marked needs are shown for 
manufactured equipment, new build- 
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3. All severe inflations have 
been followed by deflation with 
its inescapable attendants, unem- 
ployment and collapse of the farm- 
ers’ markets. 

4. Rural people have their full 
share of unsatisfied needs which 
will go a long way toward creat- 
ing steady urban employment. Cur- 
rently they have purchasing power 
and will use it if they are able 
to get their money’s worth. This 
they will not be able to do if in- 
dustrial wages and other costs sky- 
rocket. 


Farm Demand For Goods 


. . . The extent of this backed-up 
farmer demand for both labor and 
goods is partially indicated by the first 
tabulations of results secured by a 
survey that the College of Agriculture 
has had underway for the past four 
months. In one northern Illinois 
county this survey indicates that there 
are about 300 farm operators ranging 
in age from 60 to 69, and that there 
are 40 who are over 70. Of these older 
farm operators, 180 are expected to 
retire soon after the war; 220 other 
laborers are expected to leave and 
there is a current shortage of farm 
labor of 520 men on a 12-month basis. 

This makes an opportunity for a 
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ing, long overdue major repairs, and 
other items the furnishing of which 
will be an important factor in the sup- 
port of industrial employment. For 
example, the farmers of one county say 
they need and want to buy 1855 trac- 
tors, 210 corn planters, 525 wagons, 
665 stoves and 455 deep freeze units. 
These same farmers are planning to 
build or remodel 210 homes. The 
foregoing are just a few items I have 
picked at random from the surveys that 
are now being analyzed. 

But they are sufficient to indi- 
cate the potential demand backed 
up on the farms of America, a de- 
mand that will do much to sustain 
industrial employment — IF — 
if the farmers can get their mon- 
ey’s worth — if the cost of these 
things the rural people of America 
need and want can be purchased 
at prices reasonably well in line 
with prices of products the farm- 
ers will have to sell. Farmers are 
now in much better position to be 
customers for industrial goods and 
services than they were after the 
last war and they will buy freely 
if they are encouraged by what 
they believe is a sound national 
business activity that promises a 
stable market for their products in 
postwar years. 


Interdependence of Groups 

. . . Looking beyond the demobiliza- 
tion and immediate postwar periods 
we must recognize that in a progressive 
society, standards of living rise as 
larger percentages of the population are 
released from the pursuit of the pri- 
mary necessities of life and are thus 
enabled to contribute to society 
through the production of other goods 
and services. This can happen only 
where there is a continually increasing 
efficiency in agriculture. The effi- 
ciency of American agriculture has in- 
creased continuously from _ colonial 
days when 95 out of 100 families lived 
on farms until the present when only a 
litte more than 20 per cent live on 
farms. Technological developments 
during the war or those about to 
emerge warrant the belief that agri- 
culture may be on the verge of further 
revolutionary changes. 


In the light of these facts and the 
necessity of adjusting production to 
postwar needs, it seems clear that agri- 
culture should not be expected to pro- 
vide opportunities for more than its 
fair preportion of returning veterans. 
Neither should it be expected to fur- 
nish a haven for large numbers of in- 
dustrial workers who may become un- 
employed when war plants close. 


Differences Between Agriculture and 
Industry 


. That the gross money returns 
from this market for agricultural prod- 
ucts are closely related to industrial 
activity is indicated by the fact that 
over the past 20 years one billion dol- 
lars of national income has meant 107 
to 130 million dollars of farm income. 
However, there is not the same type of 
relationship between the prices of agri- 
cultural and industrial products. How 
prices of 10 major. groups of commodi- 
ties reacted to declining industrial ac- 
tivity during the depression of the 
early 1930's and how much more ad- 
versely the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts were affected than those of indus- 
try are shown by the following tabula- 
tion of changes in production and 
wholesale prices from 1929 to 1933.* 

Drop in Drop in 
Wholesale Produc- 


Commodity Prices tion 
Agricultural implements _. 15% 80% 
Motor vehicles 16% 80% 
Cement ...... 18% 65% 
Iron and steel 20% 83% 
Auto tires _ 33% 70% 
Textile products 45% + 30% 
Food products . 499, .-14% 
Leather ... 2 . 507% 120% 
Petroleum 56% 20% 


Agricultural commodities _ 63% 4 6% 


*Assembled by Gardiner C. Means and presented 
to Congress in 1935. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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URING the last four years I have 

learned, first-hand from farmers 

themselves, some of the problems 
involved in the agricultural industry, 
which, by virtue of its production of 
more than a billion dollars worth of 
food and fiber annually, is by far the 
largest single business in Illinois. I have 
marveled at the splendid war food pro- 
duction job of the Illinois farmer who, 
despite extreme shortages of labor and 
machinery and other handicaps, has, 
since Pearl Harbor, produced the greatest 
crops in history. 

I have seen the Illinois farmer, often 
laboring from before sunrise until long 
after dark, producing record-breaking 
herds of cattle and hogs, bumper crops 
of grain, millions of gallons of milk and 
tons of milk products. To these must be 
added Illinois production of fruits and 
vegetables. poultry and soybeans, fats 
and edible oils — all of which play a 
vitally important part in winning the 
war. 

The importance of Illinois agriculture 
to the well-being of all the citizens of 
our state becomes even greater when we 
realize that many of our greatest indus- 
tries are wholly dependent upon the 
products of our farms for their raw ma- 
terials. Our meat packing and soybean 
processing industries are the largest in 
the world. Our distilleries, canneries, 
flour mills and hundreds of other busi- 
nesses depend upon the farm for their 
basic materials. And such industries as 
these which manufacture farm imple- 
ments, in which Illinois also leads the 
world, depend upon a prosperous agri- 
culture for their markets. 


Activities of Department 


During the last four years your state 
government has greatly expanded the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture. 
Our program has been particularly out- 
standing in the field of animal disease 
control. In the fight against cholera and 
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erysipelas, both of them a costly menace 
to hog-raising, and in the battle against 
bovine tuberculosis and Bangs disease, 
which not only endanger the livestock in- 
dustry, but which also menace human 
health, our work is further advanced than 
in any other state. Every request for as- 
sistance in animal disease control has 
been answered promptly by your State 
Department of Agriculture. The per- 
centage of infection in Illinois livestock 
has been reduced sharply. And during 
the next four years we will continue to 
expand and develop this program. 

The greatest forward stride in the 
fight against animal diseases will be the 
establishment of a College of Veterinary 
Science at the University of Illinois. This 
school, which we plan to get underway 
as soon as possible, will be submitted to 
the next session of the General Assembly 
as legislation which should mark a mile- 
post in the progress of state govern- 
ment’s cooperation with agriculture. 


In a state which has nearly one billion 


dollars worth of livestock and poultry on 
its farms and which yet does not have 
one single school for veterinarians, I 
consider the establishment of this Col- 
lege of Veterinary science to be agricul- 
ture’s most urgent need at this time. We 
are determined that no Illinois rural com- 
munity shall be without a veterinarian. 
We are determined that the Illinois live- 
stock and poultry industry, already strong 
and prosperous, shall continue to grow 
and expand unhampered by disease or 
lack of proper protection. 


Praises IAA 


Illinois agriculture is extremely fortu- 
nate in having an organization like the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, whose 
one hundred and seven thousand members 
represent such constructive thinking and 
such sound leadership in meeting and 
solving the problems of the Illinois 
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farmer. And after comparing the IAA 
with similar organizations in other states, 
I know I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that from the standpoint of 
membership, of sound financial structure, 
and of constructive policies and solid 
achievements, the Illinois Agricultural 
Association is the finest and most effec- 
tive organization of its kind in the 
United States. 

Here in Illinois, our cash reserve sur- 
plus of a hundred and ten million dol- 
lars in the state treasury saved during the 
wat years by economy and budget-limit 
spending, will give us a head start on 
our sister states if it is expended wisely— 
used for the things of basic importance 
to stimulate Illinois agriculture and in- 
dustry and to help create jobs for all 
workers. One of those basic improve- 
ments which is most vitally important to 
Illinois agriculture is transportation. And 
I am happy to be able to tell you that 
the blueprints for our multi-million dol- 
Jar postwar highway construction pro- 
gram have already been prepared. That 
work only awaits the “go” sign after 
victory. 

More Postwar Plans 

The task of soil conservation—defi- 
nitely a basic need of Illinois agriculture 
—has received particular attention from 
your state administration. The number 
of conservation districts has been in- 


creased in the last two years from twenty- . 


five to forty-three, embracing something 
like nine million acres. More districts 
will be organized, and when these new 
ones are added under our long range 
plan, the technical resources of the state 
in preserving soil fertility by the very best 
methods will be extended to many new 
sections. 

For flood control and drainage the 
postwar program calls for an estimated 
expenditure of approximately five and 
one half million dollars, subject to leg- 
islative approval. New levees will save 

(Continued on page 35) 
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on the proposal. The General Assembly 
also should provide that in considering 
the Gateway Amendment, the party circle 
would be counted for the position taken 
by that party on the proposed amendment 
unless the voter indicates otherwise. 

It certainly is time that leaders of the 
State, and thinking citizens generally, 
provide a method for the constructive 
amendment of our State Constitution. 
Attempts to amend the constitution 
should not be longer thwarted by that 
percentage of the people who are not 
sufficiently interested in matters of such 
vital importance to even vote. 

In the field of Public Relations there 
is no more difficult period for an, or- 
ganization such as ours, or for its leader- 
ship and others who speak for an organ- 
ization, than during a presidential cam- 
paign year. This has been particularly 
true during 1944, because of the nature 
of the campaign, the issues involved, and 
the tempering influence of wartime con- 
ditions. There were few, if any, issues 
presented during this campaign that were 
not of direct interest to the farmers of 
the country. But as in former years, pol- 
icies of the organization were strictly fol- 
lowed, and those speaking for the or- 
ganization confined their statements to 
the records of men and women in public 
life, and partisan interest or attitude was 
not permitted to influence official state- 
ments of any character. 


Recommendations to Both Parties 


As during former presidential cam- 
paigns, representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation presented their 
views and recommendations on national 
agricultural policies to the platform com- 
mittees of both major parties. Immedi- 
ately after announcements were made by 
both the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional conventions on matters directly af- 
fecting agricultural interests, I stated pub- 
licly “that the platform commitments of 
each of the major parties were reasonably 
satisfactory, but that a careful re-reading 
of both party commitments to agriculture 
was convincing that it behooved farmers 
to organize as never before, both for the 
purpose of securing and limiting agri- 
cultural laws and administrative policies 
to the real needs of agriculture.” I still 
stand on that statement. 

These and other broad national issues 
were freely discussed by candidates of all 
parties throughout the summer and fall. 
The election is over and the American 
people have made their decision. Let us 
now all recognize that our first and su- 
preme duty is to continue making our 
greatest contribution toward achieving 
complete victory in war. Reports from 
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the battle fronts everywhere are encour- 
aging and convincing. American sons 
and daughters are invading the countries 
of the enemy on every front, but the road 
before them is long and arduous. All 
that we possess in productive capacity, in 
the strength of our hands and minds, and 
in patriotic zeal must be consecrated to 
the end of sure and final defeat of the 
enemy, and the establishment of a just 
and durable peace. Overwhelming is our 
desire for that happy day when American 
boys and girls return to their homes in 
the full realization of a job completely 
and well done. 

Fully cognizant of their responsibil- 
ities, farmers have, throughout the war, 
demonstrated their fidelity and their de- 
votion to their country. In spite of con- 
tinued, and at times almost insurmount- 
able difficulties, farmers have met every 
call of their government for food and 
fiber. Rural young people are serving 
in the armed forces in numbers at least 
equal in proportion to that of any other 
group, and thousands have made the su- 
preme sacrifice. Farm families every- 
where have not only bought, but are 
holding war bonds in volume that leaves 
no question of their devotion to the cause 
of freedom. All of these things farmers 
are continuing to do. 


Must Prepare for Successful Peace 


Regardless of obstacles already con- 
fronted or others yet to be met, farmers 
will neither slow up nor let down in 
their support of the gallant American 
men and women in uniform until their 
glorious achievements have been climaxed 
by the unconditional surrender of the 
enemy in both Europe and Asia. But we 
must not let our zeal for the defeat of the 
enemy becloud the responsibility of those 
of us on the home front in preparing for 
a successful peace. 

It is high time that we recognize that 
while no country in the world can destroy 
us, we could commit national suicide. 
We must face the grim reality of a na- 
tional debt approximating three hundred 
billion dollars. This is almost the equiva- 
lent of the total value of every kind of 
property in the United States. We al- 
ready have those among us who are say- 
ing it will be impossible to meet this na- 
tional obligation. We are already hear- 
ing suggestions as to the necessity of re- 
financing, of frozen or delayed payments, 
and some even suggesting a degree of 
repudiation. To adopt any of these 
courses is to invite disaster. I am one 
who believes that if we all face our re- 
sponsibilities fairly and squarely, the pro- 

uction resources of the United States are 
of a size and character that will permit us 
to meet and discharge this national ob- 
ligation with comparative ease. As a na- 
tion, we have sufprised the world with 


our capacity in every field of endeavor in 
meeting the requirements of war. In the 
light of these accomplishments, how can 
anyone deny our capacity to meet the 
problems of peace? We have the raw 
materials. We have the skill. We have 
the reservoir of purchasing power and we 
have the need. The real nub of the ques- 
tion is — has experience yet taught us 
that only through a spirit of fair play and 
fair interchange of the commodities of 
our total productive capacity can the job 
be done. 


Agriculture Must Have Recognition 


What part, or rather I should say, what 
responsibility do farmers have in meeting 
and solving this over-all problem? Peo- 
ple generally recognize and are increas- 
ingly appreciative of the ability and ca- 
pacity of farmers to produce food and 
fiber, but there is yet altogether too little 
understanding of the important place 
agriculture occupies in our national eco- 
nomic life. In other words, I believe 
that the masses yet think of farmers as 
those who provide food, but they do not 
realize the importance of sustaining farm 
prices and farm income and farm buying 
power as a requisite to large scale produc- 
tion of other industry and to mass em- 
ployment. 

For twenty years those in public life 
have spoken frankly of agriculture as the 
basic industry, but I ask — has it been 
treated as such? Throughout the years 
every recognition given agriculture, and 
every advancement made by agriculture 
has been secured as a result of organiza- 
tion argument and pressure. With lim- 
ited exception, every consideration given 
has been in the nature of a compromise. 
Never in my experience has the agricul- 
tural problem been met squarely from the 
standpoint of the importance of a pros- 
perous agriculture to the welfare of every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. 


Agriculture Source of Raw Wealth 


These experiences dictate the impor- 
tance of reviewing the place agriculture 
occupies in the economic life of our 
country. The record discloses that the 
total investment in agriculture now ap- 
proximates eighty-three billion dollars. 
This is more than the investment in our 
railroads, all of our utilities, and all of 
the equipment in all of the mills and 
factories of the country. In fact, total 
investments in the business of farming 
now approximate, if not exceed, the total 
of investments in all other American in- 
dustries put together, outside of non- 
agricultural real estate. Economists gen- 
erally agree that the production of agri- 
culture constitutes a major portion of the 
new raw wealth produced annually. It 
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is an established fact that the level of 
values placed upon new wealth produced 
annually has a direct and effective in- 
fluence in determining total national in- 
come. Under normal conditions and pe- 
riods of relatively fair income, farmers 
constitute the largest purchasers of the 
products of mills and factories. With 
such an interdependency, how can any- 
one doubt the wisdom of establishing and 
maintaining national policies that are nec- 
essary to maintain the price levels of farm 
commodities and the income of farm 
people on a basis of fair relationships 
with industry and labor? 

How can anyone deny interest in pol- 
icles necessary to assure the placing of 
reasonable values upon the new wealth 
produced by agriculture, in the light of 
the established relationship of the value 
placed upon our annually produced new 
wealth, to total national income? With 
farmers constituting the largest outlet for 
the products of mills and factories, how 
can any stockholders or worker in a fac- 
tory fail to recognize his interest in a 
prosperous agriculture? 


Need High National Income 


If this nation is to meet its obliga- 
tions adequately, we must maintain in 
America a very substantial national in- 
come. Only from such a large national 
income can we find the reservoir for 
maintaining the type of a tax structure 
necessary for the orderly retirement of 
national obligations. Only by meeting 
these obligations can the solvency of the 
nation be assured, national integrity pre- 
served, or can we, as a nation, avoid 
chaos and some type of dictatorship. 
Such a large national income can only be 
maintained through large scale produc- 
tion in both agriculture and other indus- 
try, and, as everyone knows, large scale 
business activity is essential for mass em- 
ployment. Such large scale production 
can only be maintained through the adop- 
tion and the maintenance of policies nec- 
essary to assure the interchange of agri- 
cultural and other industrial commodities 
on a basis of fair exchange value. Thus 
is witnessed the inescapable inter-rela- 
tionship of interest between jobs for the 
people at good wages, reasonable returns 
to the investors in business and business 
management, and a restored and prosper- 
ous agriculture. 


Stresses Interdependence of Groups 


Notwithstanding these relationships, 
we still have those who seek ways and 
means of securing or protecting unfair 
and selfish interests. We still have those 
who want high wages and cheap food. 
They point to the increase in farm prices 
since 1939, but fail to recognize that in 
1939, farm prices were the lowest in 
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twenty-five years, except for the depths 
of the depression. They fail to recog- 
nize that from the increase of seventy- 
seven and one-tenth billion dollars in 
national income in 1943 over 1939, farm- 
ers, who constitute approximately twenty- 
five percent of the population, received 
only eight billion dollars, or only ten 
percent of this increase in national in- 
come. 


Importance of Stable Agriculture 


We have those who still place major 
emphasis upon high hourly wages, but 
who give little attention to the impor- 
tance of large scale employment at reg- 
ular monthly wages and substantial year- 
ly incomes. We still have those in 
industry who hold tenaciously to per unit 
profits instead of recognizing the greater 
value of net annual returns from larger 
scale production. It was the failure to 
recognize the inter-relationship of a 
prosperous agriculture, large scale busi- 
ness activity, and mass employment fol- 
lowing the last war that sowed the seeds 
of the late depression. We must avoid 
a repetition of these experiences. To do 
otherwise, is to court disaster. 

Many well meaning people seem to 
think that present day savings of farmers 
will constitute an adequate reservoir of 
purchasing power throughout the period 
of readjustment. Those who subscribe 
to that theory do not understand nor are 
they acquainted with the financial think- 
ing of farmers. It is my well considered 
belief that unless farmers can be as- 
sured of the soundness and effectiveness 
of policies necessary to sustain agricul- 
tural prices and income in the days ahead, 
that purchases of the products of other 
industry will be confined to farmers’ im- 
mediate needs. However, with the as- 
surance of sustained agricultural prices 
and income, farmers’ demands for the 
products of industry will reach a volume 
that will surprise the nation. One has 
only to witness the conditions and the 
limitations on the farms of America to 
recognize the vastness of a market for 
the products of industry that will be re- 
quired to meet the pent-up needs of 
farmers and other rural people. It has 
been said that only one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the farm homes of America now 
have modern conveniences. It is the 
rural women of America who are bearing 
and raising relatively a preponderance of 
our children. It is in the farm homes of 
America that women are called upon for 
much greater daily toil than in other 
walks of life. Can anyone successfully 
deny that the women of rural America 
are entitled to every modern home con- 
venience enjoyed by a substantial portion 
of the women of our cities ? 

Farmers, of course, recognize the im- 


portance of mass employment at sub- 
stantial wages as essential to provide the 
farmers with their best market, but we 
also recognize there is a limit to the ca- 
pacity of the human stomach. But at 
least for many years, there is practically 
no limit, except the limitation of purchas- 
ing power, on the volume of manufac- 
tured commodities farmers will require 
and will purchase for the improvement 
of farms and farm homes, if given the 


opportunity. 
Control of Surpluses Necessary 


How can agriculture be sustained at 
prosperous levels and avoid the experi- 
ences of earlier years, when the records 
show so clearly that in years of large 
production, the total value of farm com- 
modities was much less than in years of 
more limited production? I believe the 
answer is much more simple than many 
seem to think. To me, the agricultural 
problem can be divided into two parts. 
First, the problems connected with the 
proper and effective control of surplus re- 
serves of basic soil crops, and secondly, 
the problems of providing and maintain- 
ing policies known to be necessary for the 
stabilization of the prices of commodities 
produced from such basic soil crops. 
Dealing with the first — no one has yet 
invented any scheme to control elements 
of weather and growing conditions that 
largely determine the annual volume of 
production of basic soil crops, such as 
corn, wheat, rice, cotton and tobacco. 
National protection and welfare requires 
the production and the carry over of large 
surplus reserves of such basic soil crops. 


Reserves Protect National Interests 


Everyone knows that when supplies 
are greatly in excess of current demand, 
price levels break and values are sub- 
stantially lowered. If we are to stabilize 
values, it becomes immediately apparent 
that policies must be maintained for the 
proper and effective control of such sur- 
plus reserves so as to remove their bear- 
ish effect upon current prices. Certain it 
is that if such surplus reserves are pro- 
duced, for the protection of the con- 
sumer and the national interest, it be- 
comes a national responsibility to adopt 
and to maintain policies essential for the 
effective segregation of these surpluses 
and their control in a manner necessary 
to remove their otherwise disastrous in- 
fluence upon current price levels and 
values. As a backlog intended only to 
make sure that surplus reserve volume 
does not get out of bounds, we must at 
all times maintain policies necessary for 
the intelligent adjustment of supplies at 
the point of production. 

Some people call this regimentation, 
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but the same principles and policies have 
been used and made effective by other 
lines of American industry throughout 
the century, and they have not only been 
used, but abused by monopolistic business 
and by certain groups of organized labor. 

There need be no fear of farmers ever 
curtailing production beyond absolute 
necessity, as inherently they want to pro- 
duce, and experience has proven through- 
out all history, that they- wili provide 
adequate volume of food and fiber to 
meet every national need. 


Other Phase of Farm Problem 


The other phase of the farm problem 
is somewhat different in character, al- 
though the a involved are about 
the same. Hogs furnish a good example. 
They are produced largely from corn, but 

und volume can be adjusted rather 
quickly to balance supply with demand by 
marketing within a rather wide range of 
weights. Marketing trade agreements 
have proven to be sound and effective 
in handling the milk problem, and I am 
one who believes that similar trade agree- 
ments could be used very effectively in 
stabilizing the price levels of livestock. 
Undoubtedly, under any kind of policies, 
there will be some reasonable fluctuation 
in prices and values according to current 
economic conditions and the relationship 
of current supplies to demand, yet when 
agricultural tradesmen come to realize 
that their self-interest can be best served 
through the stabilization of agricultural 
production and commodity values, we 
will have made great strides in stabiliz- 
ing agriculture in a manner that will best 
serve the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. 

Those engaged in the agricultural 
trades constitute a very considerable por- 
tion of the total manufacturing industry 
of the country. Records reveal that thirty 
percent of all manufacturing industries 
in the United States are engaged in the 
manufacturing and processing of food 
and other raw agricultural products. They 
employ one-fifth of the wage earners in 
our factories, and their manufactured 
products constitute one-fourth of the 
value of all products manufactured in 
the United States. , 

Of all wholesalers of commodities, 
thirty-six percent are engaged in han- 
dling agricultural products, and they in 
turn employ thirty-five percent of the 
total wage earners in the wholesale 
houses of the country. Nearly one-half 
of our total retail trade is engaged in re- 
tailing food. They employ thirty-five 
percent of all wage earners working in 
retail establishments. 


Urges Marketing Agreement Extension 
I firmly believe that through the prop- 


er use of the marketing agreement sec- 
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tion of present law, agricultural pro- 
ducers and processors and manufacturers 
of food and raw agricultural products, 
and agricultural tradesmen could each 
protect their rightful interests and do so 
in a manner that would best serve the 
consuming interests of the country. Un- 
warranted fluctuations in prices and 
values could be avoided, speculation held 
to a minimum, confidence restored and 
the best interests of all people served. 
Thoughtful people recognize that under 
the speculative system, there are just as 
many downs as there are ups in price 
levels, and’ while at times there are those 
who reap large profits, in the long pull 
there are just as many who get squeezed 
out of business operations. I recommend 
that more attention be given to exhaust- 
ing the possibilities in the use of mar- 
keting agreements. 


Keep AAA Sound 


We already have on the statute books 
a great national agricultural policy, 
known as the Agricultural. Adjustment 
Act, which includes the agreements sec- 
tion to which I have referred. Many 
confuse the principles and the purposes 
of this law with the abuses that have 
been experienced in the field of its ad- 
ministration. For several years I have 

inted out some of these serious trends 
and because of so doing have many times 
been misunderstood, even by friends. A 
year ago, I stated that I firmly believed 
the principles and purposes of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act would be found 
more sorely needed in the days ahead 
than ever before. I repeat that state- 
ment now, but I’ am saying here with 
increasing emphasis, that if this law is 
to be protected and improved, and if it 
is to become more and properly effective 
in the field of its administration, many 
of the activities that have crept into its 
administration must be stopped. Its ad- 
ministration, its programs, and its day 
to day operations must be so conducted 
that they can be fully justified at all times 
by farmers and before the court of public 
opinion. The kind of agricultural pol- 
icies which I believe are necessary for the 
maintenance of agriculture at the level of 
its national importance makes it impera- 
tive that such policies far transcend the 
field of partisan politics. It is imperative 
that such policies be considered and ac- 
cepted in the proper realm of the na- 
tional importance of agriculture and that 
we quit kitking the problems of agricul- 
ture around in every political campaign. 
Certainly, no political party is entitled to 
all of the credit or all of the blame for 
the manner in which agriculture has been 
treated. 

The experiences of hog producers last 
spring and again this month, and the ex- 
periences of egg producers during the 


year are convincing evidence that pat- 
tisanship has no place in the considera- 
tion of thése important issues. Both 
Democrats and Republicans have to eat 
and they have to have jobs if America 
is to endure. 


Recommends Non-Political Board 


For these and other reasons, I again 
recommend placing all administrative re- 
sponsibility for national agricultural agen- 
cies essential for the welfare of agricul- 
ture, under an independent non-political 
board. Until this is done, I do not be- 
lieve it will be possible to have the prob- 
lems of agriculture considered on the 
high plane of its overall national im- 
portance. Such coordination of these 
agencies is also imperative for greater 
efficiency, and for strict economy in their 
administration. We must face the fact 
that economy in all government functions 
must be demanded and practiced, if the 
nation is to meet its obligations. Farm- 


- ers might well set the example in this 


respect, and thus be in a better position 
to demand similar economies in every ac- 
tivity of government. 


Hold to Parity Formula 


Before leaving the subject of national 
agricultural policies and programs, I feel 
impelled to say just a word about the 
parity formula, which is included in this 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. As you 
well know, this formula sets forth 
that a fair price for a basic farm 
commodity is one that gives the com- 
modity a fair exchange value for 
the products of industry, and uses the 
average of the years 1910-1914, inclu- 
sive, as a basis for such determination. 
I do not believe there is any important 
provision of agricultural law enacted in 
the last twenty years that received as 
much careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion as did this provision of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. It is not per- 
fect, and possibly it can be improved, 
but I am becoming not only concerned, 
but alarmed at the number of people, 
some no doubt, well meaning, who 
speak of this provision as being out- 
moded and belittle it in many ways. 

I admonish farmers to hold tenacious- 
ly to this provision of law, at least until 
such time as those known to be sym- 
pathetic to agriculture can present some- 
thing to take its place that in the light 
of careful study is equally good or bet- 
ter, and as defensible and understand- 
able as the present formula. 

Time will not permit, nor do I think 
it necessary to speak at any length on 
the question of farm credit. However, 
I again recommend that as an organiza- 
tion, we seek such adjustment of present 
laws as is necessary to put all phases of 
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agricultural credit under the administra- 
tion of an independent non-political 
board. I believe this to be essential for 
the removal of duplication of credit 
agencies as they exist in many areas to- 
day, for the economic administration of 
broad credit laws, and for their practical 
application to farmers’ needs. 

If the, industry of agriculture and the 
business ‘of farming can be restored and 
maintained at the levels essential for the 
national good, the demands for credit of 
many kinds will be lessened and admin- 
istrative costs can, and should be re- 
duced comparably. 


Serious Problems Ahead 


Among the more serious and difficult 


problems that farmers must meet and 
overcome are those resulting from war- 
time subsidies that dairy farmers par- 
ticularly, have been forced to accept as 
a substantial part of their income. That 
these subsidies will be discontinued when 
the pressure of war is lifted, there can 
be little doubt. It is well to remember 
that our organization recognized and 
warned of these problems when aggres- 
sively opposing the adoption of any gov- 
ernment policy providing subsidies as a 
substitute for any portion of farmers’ 
rightful income. We can- be thankful 
that those urging and supporting policies 
of this character for other segments of 
agriculture, did not succeed, and it will 
be to the everlasting credit of middle 
west dairymen that they fought the adop- 
tion of subsidies, in lieu of fair market 
prices, to the last, and yielded only when 
forced to do so. It will be difficult, in- 
deed, to secure proper readjustment in 
market prices to compensate for the loss 
of subsidies to the dairymen during a pe- 
riod when general employment conditions 
may not be as attractive as during war, 
but the valiant and determined opposition 
of middle west dairymen to the adoption 
of subsidy policies entitles them to, and 
they will receive,” the wholehearted co- 
operation of all other farmers in seeking 
policies and programs necessary for the 
protection of dairymen when subsidies 
are removed. 


Farmers Have Responsibility 


A year ago I warned against over- 
optimism resulting from statements com- 
ing from men in public life and positions 
of authority, that farmers would experi- 
ence a period of prosperity in the postwar 
world lasting for many years. At that 
time farmers were being told that the 
hungry world would require capacity 
production on the farms of America for 
many years after the close of the war. 
Only a few months ago, we all witnessed 
a rightabout-face by some of these same 
men in positions of authority when they 
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expressed publicly their concern over the 
volume of food that was piled up under 
government control, should the war come 
to an abrupt close. 

The complex problems connected with 
this important matter call for careful 
thinking and planning, and the constant 
vigilance of an aggressive organization, 
so that production plans of thinking 
farmers can be geared in a timely way to 
conditions as they currently exist. 

We must, and we can, avoid a repeti- 
tion of the conditions farmers experi- 
enced following the last war. We can 
do little as individuals, but in the ranks 
of an organization of ever-increasing in- 
fluence, organized farmers, with a sym- 
pathetic Congress, can lay the ground- 
work necessary to meet the many prob- 
lems of agriculture. But policies alone 
will not suffice. Through the influence 
of your organization, Congress has pro- 
vided for the maintenance of floors un- 
der agricultural prices for two years after 
the war. Let farmers not be lulled to 
sleep by these assurances. Every individ- 
ual farmer has a responsibility for the 
successful administration of policies pro- 
viding price floors. No one, not even 
government itself, can long successfully 
maintain these floors unless production is 
kept in reasonable relationship to market 
outlets. We must remember that in 
providing these floors, the law stated ‘“'to 
the extent appropriations are available.” 
Such appropriations will, and should be, 
held to the minimum necessary for the ef- 
fectiveness of this law, and it behooves 
all farmers to appreciate fully this limita- 
tion. 


All Must Work Together 


The United States is the only important 
nation in the world that has held a na- 
tional election during the present war. 
Because of our historic independence and 
inherited prejudices, and because of the 
issues involved, it was inescapable that 
many serious differences, and at times, 
bitterness developed during the cam- 
paign. But the election is now over and 
the American people have made their 
decision. It now behooves ail worthy 
American citizens to lay aside personal 
views and partisan prejudices and to put 
their shoulders to the wheel as real Amer- 
icans, so that as a nation we can do our 
utmost in speeding the day of final vic- 
tory and of laying the plans for a perma- 
nent peace. 

We have many problems within our 
counties, within our states and as a na- 
tion that must be met and solved. They 
are not problems of Democrats or of Re- 
publicans. They are problems of all the 
American people, and it is as Americans, 
and not as partisans, that we can and 
will make our greatest contribution. 
American farmers have a vast interest in 


seeing that these problems are squarely 
faced and honestly solved. Throughout 
the life of this country, farmers have 
never been found wanting in meeting 
every crisis this nation has faced. They 
will be found doing their full part again. 
Only by continuing to strengthen the 
ranks of organization can farmers render 
their greatest and most constructive serv- 
ice. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has set a goal of one million 
members by the annual meeting of 1945. 
This should not only be met, but greatly 
exceeded. Throughout the years, Illi- 
nois farmers have charted the course and 
led the way toward this goal. I have not 
the slightest doubt they will continue to 
do so. 


We are starting upon the circuit of a 
new fiscal year. Within its cycle, let us 
hope and pray for a decisive victory to 
Our men in arms and for a clear outline 
and promise of a lasting peace. 


In this report to the delegates and 
members, I have sought to emphasize 
anew my faith in the dominant place a 
sustained agriculture can and should have 
in our national economy and how a 
prosperous American agriculture will re- 
turn many-fold new strength and vigor 
to the other segments of American life. 
A strength and vigor not measured alone 
in terms of bushels or bales or balances, 
but in those finer things of life which, 
rather than perish with their using, be- 
come thereby more plentiful. 


I have tried only to keep proper em- 
phasis upon the important place agricul- 
ture occupies in our national economic 
life. It is on this plane of opportunity 
and responsibility that I ask and urge 
all who are engaged in the business of 
farming, to measure their individual in- 
terests and responsibilities and to co- 
operate with one another in the ranks of 
a great, constructive, but militant, organ- 
ization. I firmly believe that such an 
Organization provides the only means 
through which farmers can make their 
greatest contribution to the welfare of all. 

In these days of uncertainty and con- 
fusion, and in our own moments of pass- 
ing doubt, I would suggest to the Farm 
Bureau folks in Illinois, as I do to my- 
self so frequently, that if we will but 
keep our purpose pure, if we will but 
aggressively fear no evil, and if we- will 
but broaden our conscious trust in that 
One who is not alone our Keeper, but 
our Guide, we can look with assurance to 
the fulfillment of His promise — “That 
as thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 


That the complexity and the serious- 
ness of our national problems are almost 
beyond the comprehension of the in- 
dividual, no thoughtful person will deny. 
That the road we must travel in solving 
these problems will at times be rough, 
and at others be clouded, there can be 
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no. doubt, but by moving forward to- 
gether in the real spirit that has made 
America the greatest nation of all time, 
we can look forward, not only with hope, 
but with confidence. 

It will take the spirit of a Washing- 
ton, the intelligence of a Jefferson, and 
the humility, the diplomacy and the hon- 
esty of a Lincoln to meet and to solve 
our gigantic present-day problems, but it 
can and it must be done. 


Unity of Purpose 
(Continued from page 4) 
that he was confident of the future be- 
cause of the unity of agriculture, and 


because of the sound program which 
the AFBF had established over the 


years. 
Referring to the AFBF’s position on 
national policies, President O'Neal 


said, “I quote the record and challenge 
any group in the nation to show a 
better record.” 

R. B. Corbett, AFBF secretary, discuss- 
ing “Organization Responsibilities,” 
listed three major ones: 

1. Responsibility to represent farmers 
in public affairs to see that their side 
of all questions are defended in public 
debate. 

2. Service to farm people when they 
cannot obtain that service from estab- 
lished business or where they can greatly 
improve on the practices of established 
business. 

3. Development of the individual who 
participates in farm organization. 

Corbett asserted that 25 years ago it 
was common for persons to state that 
agriculture could never be organized be- 
cause farmers lived so far apart and were 
sO accustomed to working alone and com- 
peting not only with themselves, but with 
the forces of nature. The record, he add- 
ed. has proved this to be wrong. 

Delegates adopted strong resolutions 
condemning “ill-conceived regulations” 
on the part of governmental agencies 
regarding the hog market, and de- 
clared, “Failure on the part of these 
agencies to properly interpret, admin- 
ister and enforce the act of Congress 
providing for price supports and con- 
trols has afforded meat packers and 
others the opportunity to circumvent 
the intent and purpose of the law, re- 
sulting in millions of dollars of loss 
to hog producers.” 

The IAA delegates proposed that if 
ceiling prices on hogs are continued 
they should be adjusted for increases 
in the cost of production and made to 
apply equally to all weights and classes 
of hogs. They reiterated the organiza- 
tion’s stand against subsidies, and de- 
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manded that any reduction below the 
ceiling in tune paid producers be 
accompanied by a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the subsidy paid to packers. 


Other resolutions called for continu- 
ation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
act, existing commodity loan bases, and 
marketing agreement provisions, with 
an expansion of the latter. Increased 
direction and control by farmers of 
farm credit agencies were called for, 
together with continuation of income 
tax exemption tor farmer cooperatives 
doing business only with producer 
members. Another resolution pointed 
out that farmers cannot meet produc- 
tion goals if new machinery, parts and 
repairs are not made available. 


Resolutions on state issues called for 
enactment of the proposed Gateway 
Amendment to the constitution; equal- 
ization of tax assessments to improve 
state aid for schools; an extended sys- 
tem of farm-to-market roads; stricter 
regulation of fertilizer and feed stuffs 
formulas; stricter oil production con- 
trols including drilling offset wells and 
prevention of waste of natural gas; 
levelling of land after strip mining; 
establishment of veterinary college at 
the University of Illinois; removal of 
limitations on materials to be used in 
extending rural electrification. Report 
of the special state school committee 
sponsored by the IAA was endorsed. 


Mutual understanding between labor, 
industry and agriculture, and proper 
relationships between industrial and 
farm prices, were called for. . Com- 
mendation of Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion workers for bringing membership 
in the state to a total] of 105,057 as of 
September 30, and for the current aim 
of 117,000 in 1945, was voiced. 


Two new members were elected to 
the association’s board of directors. 
They are Floyd Morris, Springfield, 
who replaces Dwight Hart, Taylorville, 
as representative of the 21st district; 
and C. J. Elliott, Streator, elected to 
serve the unexpired term of Rex Ped- 
dicord, Marseilles, deceased, from the 
12th district. 


Directors from odd-numbered dis- 
tricts who were re-elected at Friday's 
closing sessions were: Harvey W. 
Adair, Chicago Heights, 11th district ; 
Homer Curtiss, Stockton, 13th; Ron- 
ald A. Holt, Galva, 15th; Charles Laur- 
itzen, Reddick, 17; Charles B. Shuman, 
Sullivan, 19th; Chester McCord, New- 
ton, 23rd, and August G. Eggerding, 
Red Bud, 25th. 


Earl C. Smith was re-elected presi- 
dent of the IAA, and Talmage Defrees 
was re-elected to the position of vice- 
president. 


Dr. J. Raymond Schutz 


IA Auditing Speaker 
Lists “Unfinished Jobs” 


HOSE who believe that they can sit 

back in ease and comfort after the war 
is won, are in for a surprise, Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Schutz, chairman of the board, 
Standard Life Insurance Company of In- 
diana, declared before the anual meeting 
of the Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation held in conjunction with the 
IAA 30th annual meeting in Chicago. 

“When the war is won we will have 
every problem we had at the time the 
war started, plus a number of others,” 
he said. 


Our biggest unfinished job, he con- 
tinued, is to finish the war. Then we will 
have some other unfinished jobs. First of 
these is the rehabilitation of the men and 
women returning from service. ‘We 
will have to fit jobs to men, which is a 
harder job than fitting men to jobs.” 

Among the service men and women 
who will have to be rehabilitated are a 
number who never saw action, the speak- 
er asserted. 

Listed as the second big job to be 
finished is the reconversion from war to 
peace. ‘Whether we have a depression 
depends on whether or not we do a 
good job of reconversion,” Schutz said. 

Third on the list of unfinshed jobs is 
the proper guidance of the youths who 
will be tomorrow’s citizens, the speaker 
pointed out. 

Listed as fourth in the category of un- 
finished jobs by the speaker was the race 
problem. “Hitler may be dead, but Hit- 
lerism may live on in our country if we 
do not recognize the race problem and 
do something about it.” 

Finally, the fifth unfinished job cited 
by Dr. Schutz was that of winning a 
total peace. A total war, he said, is one 
in which no one escapes responsibilities 
or consequences. A total peace means 
the same thing. ‘We cannot have a 
total peace unless it is a people's peace.” 
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OOL growers and their cooperatives 

will face severe competition in mar- 
keting their product after the war both 
from foreign wools as well as from 
synthetics, L. B. Mann of the Farm Credit 
Administration declared at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Wool Marketing 


Association. This meeting was held in 
conjunction with the 30th annual sessions 
of the IAA of Chicago. 

From the grower’s standpoint, Mann 
said, changes need to be made in reduc- 
ing costs of production, in improving the 
quality and quantity of wool produced, 
in better preparation of fleeces for mar- 
ket, in more accurate determination of 
shrinkage, and the development of a 
less costly and more efficient assembling, 
transporting, warehousing and marketing 
system. 

“Wool growers and their cooperatives 
can take the lead in bringing about im- 
provements in a number of these activ- 
ities,” Mann said. 


Mann stressed the need for cooper- 
atives to be alert to the new methods of 
determining shrinkage in wool. Experi- 
mental results with core boring sample 
scouring obtained by the wool division 
of the Department of Agriculture prom- 
ise a much more accurate method of de- 
termining shrinkages than the present es- 
timating practice now in common use, 
he said. 


In addition, wool cooperatives need to 
give serious consideration toward moving 
into warehousing and processing in or- 
der to return to the growers some of 
the “in-between-margins’’ and thus sup- 
plement their returns from the sale of 
raw wool, Mann advised. 


As a means of meeting competition 
with other fibers, improvements are also 
needed in the manufacturing field. Ex- 
perimental work, he said, has already ac- 
complished a number of worthwhile im- 
provements such as: treatment of wool 
to avoid shrinking and to improve wear- 
ing qualities, treatments of serges to 
eliminate shine qualities and to improve 
creasing qualities, and treatment of fibers 
so they will not slip. Other develop- 
ments include moth proofing and treat- 
ment of lightweight garments for sum- 
mer wear to make them cooler. 


Mann said that one,of the most prom- 
ising of new uses of wool is its adapt- 
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Wool Growers Face Keen Competition 


ability for fur garments. Experiments 
have been carried on to produce imita- 
tions of silver fox, Canadian lynx and 
others. The natural beaver has been 
closely imitated by the manufacturers of 
“Mouton”, Mann reported. 


Mann reported that we have on hand 
today very heavy supplies of both for- 
eign and domestic wools in this country. 
Estimates run close to 114 billion pounds. 
In addition to these supplies, there is the 
competition to be faced from fibers. 
While most of these synthetics are in- 
ferior to wool in some respects they can 
be used as blends to excellent advantage, 
especially in lower priced clothing where 
they will present tough competition with 
wool, he pointed out. These competitors 
are rayon, aralac from milk casein, soy- 
bean fiber from casein, vinyon from resin, 
redwood fiber, and zein, a by-product of 
corn. 


A committee has been appointed to 
develop a more comprehensive state- 
wide wool marketing program for II- 
linois wool growers for the year 1945, 
according to S. F. Russell, secretary-man- 
ager of the Illinois Wool Marketing As- 
sociation. Advice will be sought by 
this committee from all those interested 
in improving the position and bargaining 
power of the association. 

During the five clip years since the 
Illinois Wool Marketing Association was 
organized, there has been almost 2 mil- 
lion pounds of wool marketed through 
the state association. The 1944 tonnage 
was 275,241 pounds,- furnished by 45 
counties. 


Illinois wool growers received an authen- 
tic picture of the current wool situation 


Dr. E. A. Logan, left, South St. Joseph. 
Mo., and K. T. Smith, IAA board member, 
appear at the speakers’ table at the Illi- 
nois Farm Bureau Serum Association an- 
nual meeting. 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum 
Gains Two Major Objectives 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 
has accomplished the two major objec- 
tives set up at the time of its organiza- 
tion — to furnish a high quality prod- 
uct at cost and to act as a stabilizer in 
the industry. 

The records show that both of these 
have been accomplished. In 1933 the 
first dividends were paid to members of 
the association. From then and up to 
Sept. 30, 1944 some $680,597 have oe 
paid to hog producers who patronized 
their own association. 

For the fiscal year of 1944, patron- 
age dividends amounted to $52,555. 

Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Associ- 
ation furnished nearly 49 million cc’s of 
anti-hog cholera serum and virus to II- 
linois hog raisers during the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1944, Value of this serum and 
virus was $420,440. 

Counties handling more than 1 mil- 
lion cc’s of serum and virus for the year 
were: Henry, Knox, Warren, McLean 
Fulton, Peoria, Mercer, Hancock, Pike, 
Sangamon, LaSalle, Bureau, Morgan, 


Whiteside, McDonough, Henderson, De- 
Kalb, and Marshall-Putnam. 


from L. B. Mann, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and were told of the problems ahead. 
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Producers’ Market 
After War Depends 


On High Consumer 
Income — Pollock 


IVESTOCK producers will have a 

good postwar domestic market for 
their product if consumer income is 
maintained, R. C. Pollock, general mana- 
ger of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, declared at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The 
meeting was held in conjunction with 
the 30th annual meeting of the IAA. 

“Meat will hold its own and advance 
in the postwar battle of foods,’”” he said. 
“I am sure that neither synthetic steaks 
nor so-called meat substitutes will replace 
it in the postwar diet.” 

Pollock was not optimistic, however, 
concerning the potential European de- 
mand for meat. He quoted Dr. Karl 
Brandt of the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University, who reports that the 
actual decline in farm output of the war- 
ring and the ravished countries during 
the war has been less than anticipated. 


Brandt’s report points out that in con- 
tinental Europe, excluding Russia, the 
cattle and the sheep population has been 
reduced only about 7 per cent. The re- 
duction in hog numbers has been greater 
— about 30 per cent. 

The report also indicates that if peace 
and order are restored in Europe at the 
close of hostilities, agricultural produc- 
tion will probably recuperate — rather 
quickly. The United Kingdom will need 
meat, but has already made plans to buy 
from Argentina, and will also likely 
secure supplies from Canada and New 
Zealand. 

Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Holland — with a revival of 
their fishing industry and increased pro- 
duction of domestic food products, will 
not need much meat from outside 
sources. Russia’s food supplies have 
been depleted to a considerable extent, 
but in Dr. Brandt’s opinion, Russia will 
import little or no food. 

Pollock reported that livestock pro- 
ducers of the United States have per- 
formed an outstanding job in furnishing 
supplies to our forces and those of our 
Allies. Meat production is far outstrip- 
ping World War I totals. The margin 
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R. C. Pollock 


over the 1917-19 period is 914 billion 
pounds, and in the 1941-43 seasons 3 
million more cattle, 20 million more 
hogs, and 10 million more sheep and 
lambs were marketed annually than dur- 
ing World War I. Yet, he added, there 
are nearly 4 million fewer people on 
farms than during the first world conflict. 

Illinois farmers and livestock men lo- 
cated in the heart of the nation’s major 
corn and meat-producing area have 
played an important part in this all-time 
production record, Pollock said. Last 
year Illinois ranked second among all 
states in the production of pork, 8th in 
the production of beef and veal, and 
20th in the production of lamb. 

In his annual summary of business for 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion for the year ending Sept. 30, 1944, 
H. W. Trautmann, manager, reported 
171,910 hogs handled. Total value of 
all animals handled was $5,996,543.13. 
Some $4,871.53 from the Association's 
earnings was refunded to affiliated units 
on a patronage basis. Patronage refunds 
from 1940 to 1944 inclusive were re- 
ported at $28,157.97. 


LaRue Tice, Shelby county, is a new direc- 
tor on the board of the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association. 


Report Elections 
Of IAA Associated 
Company Directors 


Directors elected at annual meetings 
of the following associated companies 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
during the 30th annual convention of 
the IAA are as follows: 


Illinois Grain Corporation: Carl O. 
Johnson, Varna; A. E. Burwash, Cham- 
paign; Chas. Schmitt, Beason; E. E. 
Stevenson, Streator; Arthur Bertsche, 
(replaces G. L. Potter) Pontiac; John 
Butterfield, Pana, (replaces Frank Gar- 
wood) ; A. O. Eckert, Belleville; Dwight 
Hart, Taylorville; Chas. Lauritzen, Red- 
dick, (replaces Ronald Holt). 


Illinois Wool Marketing: William 
Temple, Serena; A. L. Doubet, Wil- 
liamsfield; Escol Oxford, Elizabeth- 
town; August Eggerding, Red Bud; 
Lyman Bunting, Ellery. 


Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Co.: J. 
M. Becket, Blue Mound; Geo. F. 
Hayes, Galva and J. E. Miller, St. Jacob. 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Ass’n: 
R. V. McKee, Varna; Ray Cunning- 
ham, Alvin; William Stockley, Earl- 
ville; Ben Bodecker, Sutter; Everett G. 
Reynolds, Jacksonville; Jesse E. Tuttle, 
West York; K. T. Smith, Greenfield; 
C. E. Yale, Amboy. 

Illinois Agricultural Auditing Ass’n: 
Frank Easterly, Carbondale; B. W. 
Horan, Reynolds; Roy Edwards, Cham- 
paign (replaces A. E. Staley); R. H. 
Voorhees, Jerseyville; Carl A. Lage, 
Saybrook. 


Illinois Cooperative Locker Service: 
Dana Cryder, Minooka; Carl Bates, 
Kewanee; Earl Wenzel, Kirkland; C. 
Ray Ward, Cropsey (replaces P. 
Ropp) ;. Paul Rosentroter, Carlinville. 


Illinois Milk Producers AssOciation: 
John Hagenstoz, (replaces Rylan Cap- 
ron); Earnest Reed, Canton, (replaces 
Earl Richardson) ; Ray H. Miller, De- 
catur; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; Dean 
H. Radford, Kewanee; William L. 
Mays, Bloomington ; Chas. H. Cameron, 
Peoria; Anthony Grawe, Quincy; Fred 
Patterson, Harrisburg; A. E. Meyer, 
Moline; Lowell Coomber, Freeport; B. 
J. Schumacher, St. Louis; Geo. I. Max- 
well, Champaign, (replaces J. C. Pen- 
nell); J. Warren Ellis, Danville; Wil- 
liam O'Malley, DeKalb; Harold’ Kamm, 
Jacksonville; O. H. Ryan, Tonica; W. A. 
Newman, Rockford; Mattie Nolan, Pon- 
tiac; Chas. W. Krell, Springfield; W. J. 
Swayer, Chicago; J. D. Allen, Spring- 
field; Glen Tombaugh, Streator. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 


Report New Gains in Fiscal Year 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau members have 

built an insurance program that has 
no equal. This is apparent from the 
reports made by the three Farm Bureau 
insurance companies at annual meetings 
and conferences held in the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, in conjunction with the 
30th annual meeting of the IAA. 

According to the annual reports of 
two of these Farm Bureau insurance com- 
panies — Country Life and Farmers 
Mutual Reinsurance Company, farmers 
have increased the insurance in force on 
their lives and property in 1944 to more 
than 56114 million dollars. This rep- 
resents a net gain of some 92 million 
dollars over 1943. 

Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance Company on Sept. 30, 1944, had 
135,748 policies in force including auto, 
employer's liability, cargo and accident. 
This is a new record and compares with 
119,532 policies a year ago. IAA 
Mutual paid dividends of more than 1 
million dollars to policy holders during 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1944. This 
includes a special dividend to auto policy 
holders of more than $719,000 and regu- 
lar dividends of $397,000, A. E. Rich- 
ardson, manager, reported. 

Since IA Mutual began operating on a 
dividend paying basis in 1935 it has re- 
turned to policyholders in the form of 
regular and special dividends a total of 
more than 314 million dollars. This 
does not incude an amount of approxi- 
mately $300,000 of excess premium de- 
posits and surplus share contributions 
which was returned to policyholders at 
the time the company began writing its 
non-assessable policy. 


R. A. Cowles makes treasurer's report at 

annual meetings of Farmers Mutual Rein- 

surance and Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
Insurance companies. 
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Statistics on the operation for the past 
year show that the premium earned in 
all lines was $316,070.68 higher than in 
any previous year. 

Farmers purchased life insurance from 
Country Life in the total amount of $30,- 
249,000 during the year ending Sept. 30, 
1944. This was five million dollars over 
the previous best year of the company 
which was 1936. The net gain of busi- 
ness in force for the last year averaged 
more than 2 million dollars per month, 
making the total insurance in force 
$222,059,698 as of Oct. 1, 1944, Dave 
Mieher, manager reported. 

During the past 1514 years Country 
Life has returned to policyowners and 
beneficiaries more than 714 million dol- 
lars. 

Country Life has not only rendered a 
service by helping individuals maintain a 
better standard of living, but it has also 
made a vast contribution to our country. 


As of Oct. 1, 1944, 39.7 per cent of the 
total investments of the company were in 
government bonds. Fifty-two per cent 


of all the investments made during the 

past year were in government bonds. 
Dividends and claims paid to policy- 

holders by the Farmers Mutual Rein- 


Dave Mieher, manager, Country Life In- 
surance Company, listens to report of Dr. 
Duane Propst, medical director, at the 
company’s conference held in conjunction 
with the 30th annual meeting of the IAA. 


Manager A. E. Richardson makes report at IA Mutual annual meeting. 


At the speakers table of the Farmers Mu- 
tual Reinsurance Company's annual meet- 
ing. Nov. 29, left to right. were Manager J. 
H. Kelker: directors, Claude Hiestand, 
Marion county: George F. Hayes, Henry: 


E. B. Reeves, Grundy: George F. Tullock, 
Winnebago: George F. Lingenfelter, Pu- 
laskiz: George W. Lenhart, Vermilion: 
Clifton Davis, Morgan: and J. E. Miller, 
Madison. 
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surance Company for the fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1944, amounted to $1,306,- 
059.39, according to the report of Mana- 
ger J. H. Kelker. 


Dividends paid were as follows: fire 
and extended coverage, $92,210.13; 
windstorm, $12,046.79; hail on crops, 
$363,436.37, to make a total of $467,- 
693.29. Losses paid in these three 
classes amounted to $838,366.10, as com- 
pared with $463,860.17 in the previous 
year. 


Kelker reported that insurance against 
hail damage to crops reached its peak in 
the 1944 season. A total of 22,454 
applications in an amount approximating 
80 million dollars of insurance were re- 
ceived as compared with 15,750 applica- 
tions and 50 million dollars of coverage 
in 1943. 


In addition to the hail insurance busi- 
ness, the home office processed 17,128 
applications for fire and windstorm cover- 
age, the amount written or renewed being 
more than 100 million dollars. Appli- 


cations in all classes were 39,582 as com- 
pared with 33,542 in the previous year. 


Illinois Agriculture 
(Continued from page 26) 
thousands of acres of our finest crop 
land from innundation and guarantee 
regular production and steady income to 

many farm families. 

It is my firm conviction that the best 
way to improve farm living conditions in 
the matters of housing, plumbing, power, 
and educational opportunities is to pro- 
mote those things which will give the 
farm family a steady income maintained 
at a fair parity with the income of other 
economic divisions. 


Veterans’ Program 


I have spoken often on the subject of 
our state program for veterans. There 
probably is not a parent here tonight who 
does not know the general outline of that 
program which calls for complete re- 
habilitational and medical care for the 
disabled veteran, and job-finding service 
for the able-bodied. As you know, I 
have appointed a war veteran in every 
Illinois county as a Service Officer to aid 
and advise the fighting men and women 
as they return. These officers are already 
at work, assisting the veterans and their 
dependents in obtaining the benefits due 
them under the mass of State and Federal 


Caused any alarm. 


These pigs all protected 
With fresh serum and virus 
Will end up on the books 


As a plus not a minus. 


‘Twas the night before Christmas 
And all over the farm, 


Not one squeal of pain 


legislation that has been enacted while 
they were at war. 


In order that no one who needs and 
wants this assistance should be over- 
looked, we have trained more than a thou- 
sand volunteer Service Officers, repre- 
senting municipalities, counties, civic 
clubs, and other agencies to help the state 
Service Officers in contacting the return- 
ing soldiers. And to make certain that 
the thousands of farm boys and girls in 
uniform will not be slighted, I have 


‘asked Director of Agriculture Howard 


Leonard to contact every County Farm 
Adviser requesting that he serve, or 
name a valunteer who will serve, as a 
special contact for veterans who live on 
the farms in their respective counties. 
Through this free service, the veteran 
may be apprised of many benefits and 
special privileges to which he is entitled, 
but of which he did not know. 


. . . Our task is to build a new and 
better world — a sane, sound, practical 
world — in which security, prosperity, 
and happiness will accrue to all Ameri- 
cans who have supported and fought this 
war so loyally. May Almighty God give 
us the strength and guidance to achieve 
that goal. 
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AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


C. H. Becker 


UTSTANDING achievements in the 
field of cooperative purchasing of 

supplies are revealed in the annual re- 
port of the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany. 

IFS has just set an all-time record in 
sales, according to figures presented at its 
annual meeting held in conjunction with 
the 30th annual sessions of the IAA. 

Total wholesale value of all goods sold 
during the year amounted to nearly 15 
million dollars, representing a 6.2 per 
cent gain over last year, the previous high 
record, according to Manager C. H. Beck- 
er. 

Farmer patrons have shared in this 
business. During the year, more than 
2 million dollars in patronage dividends 
were returned to members on retail pur- 
chases of 20 million dollars from 65 
local service companies. 

IFS’ petroleum service also has played a 
vital part in wartime food production 
through maintaining a constant flow of 
petroleum products to bulk plants and 
to the farms. In spite of many obstacles, 
the petroleum division of IFS delivered 
18 million gallons more fuel than in 
1941, the last peace-time year. During 
May and June alone IFS gallonage ex- 
ceeded that of the entire year of 1932. 

Of the 124 million gallons of pe- 
troleum products delivered by IFS, 78 
per cent was handled by its own marine 
and motor transport system. 


In addition, some 39,337 tons of feed 
and feed ingredients were distributed by 
the company’s feed division. 

Now IFS is looking ahead to further 
services to its members through new 
developments in its programs for manu- 
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15 MILLION DOLLARS 
IN SALES 
IS RECORD SET 
BY ILLINOIS 
FARM SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


* 


facturing and distributing feeds and 
plant foods. 

The Service Brand feed program pro- 
vides for local Farm Bureau cooperative 
associations to grind and mix feeds in 
the localities where the feed grain is 
grown. This program is designed to as- 
sure top quality feeds through careful 
laboratory testing and to take full ad- 
vantage of economies made possible 
through transportation savings on local- 
ly-grown grain and protein products. 
Certain pre-mixes involving possibly 200 
to 400 pounds in each ton of complete 
feed will be prepared by IFS in its cen- 
tral mills. 

Service Brand feed program is not 
intended to replace Blue Seal feeds but 
rather to augment them and to render a 
more complete service. Service Brand 
merely identifies the feed as having been 
partially mixed locally. Its formulation 
and quality will be comparable with Blue 
Seal. 


In the new plant food program, IFS, 
with similar cooperatives in Indiana, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota, is setting up an 
acidulating plant and enlarging a mixing 
plant for processing and mixing fertiliz- 
ers. The acidulating plant will turn out 
40,000 tons of superphosphate per year 
and the mixing plant 30,000 tons of 
mixed fertilizers. 

The same quality supervision given to 
the feed program will be given to the 
manufacture of plant foods. 

One of the most important services 
that IFS is giving its patrons is in its 
technical department which was expanded 
during the past year when it was moved 
to Naperville. Some 4762 tests and 
analyses were made here in the year in 
regular quality control work, while 544 
experiment tests were conducted for the 


IN SALES 


Dr. George Scarseth 


petroleum, feed, and general purchasing 
division. One of the main reasons that 
IFS was founded was to provide farmers 
with quality products and this depart- 
ment is carrying out that aim. 

A considerable amount of experimen- 
tal work was conducted by this depart- 
ment with anti-rust compounds, lubricat- 
ing stocks and additives, and grease ma- 
terials. 


Many chick feed experiments were car- 
ried on, and in addition, experiments 
were set up to determine the effects of 
certain ingredients and vitamin carriers 
upon egg production, fertility, and hatch- 
ability. A small experimental farm is 
also operated by the IFS research depart- 
ment so that tests can be made under 


_ actual farm conditions. 


One of the most important assign- 
ments of the laboratory is the control of 
quality in the Service Brand feed pro- 
gram. It is the duty of the technical de- 
partment to safeguard the quality of all 
IFS products and to investigate and re- 
port new technical findings in all fields 
related to company’s business. IFS also 
is one of the active participants in the 
American Farm Research Association. 

A whole, rich new continent is repre- 
sented in the discoveries already made in 
agriculture but not put into practical use 
on an extensive scale, Dr. George D. 
Scarseth, director of research for the 
American Farm Research Association, de- 
clared at the IFS meeting. 

“In agriculture,” Scarseth said, ‘‘we 
have the scientific information that can 
make any land highly productive. No 
soil need be r if we want it to be 
rich. . . .Since we have these facts, why 
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don’t we use them?. . .Lack of infor- 
mation is the barrier, a barrier that can 
only be crossed by an extension of knowl- 
edge. It appears thus that education is 
our greatest hope in agriculture to trans- 
late discoveries into action.” 


Scarseth also pointed out that many of 
the new farming practices that the farm- 
er learns from the experiment stations 
through the extension service require new 
materials such as fertilizers that are dif- 
ferent from the old, new feed supple- 
ment mixtures, new designs in farm ma- 
chinery such as new fertilizer attachments, 
hay making equipment, tillage machines, 
etc., as well as other innovations for 
which existing industries may be slow 
to develop. 

“Industry will indeed develop these 
materials but usually after a sufficiently 
large market has been created to justify 
their investments,’’ Scarseth said. 

Since the farmer is interested in these 
developments he will progress faster if 
he exercises leadership through his _serv- 
ice companies in developing these new 
materials, Scarseth pointed out. 


“If he (the farmer) does not lead 
in developing these new materials, a long 
lag may be experienced between dis- 
covery and use. If the service companies 
are to pioneer new developments, it 
seems obvious that they must be well in- 


formed on the new discoveries being 
made,”’ Scarseth asserted. 


The state experiment stations with its 
system of extension service moves its 
newly discovered facts to the farmer, 
Scarseth said, and parallel with this ar- 
rangement in effort, an arrangement for 
action must operate. 


“It is to shorten the gap between dis- 
coveries that call for the use of materials 
and the service company distributors that 
distribute these to the farmer that the 


been created,” Scarseth explained. 


“In this respect the new research as- 
sociation becomes a translator of dis- 
coveries to the service companies and thus 
completes the ‘shortcut’ to the farmer. 


-"The success of this rather new 
movement in American agriculture to 
combine the efforts of education with 
the action of materials in a rounded pro- 
gram to bridge the gap between the dis- 
coverer and the peuctactor is bound to 
be an important factor in keeping Amer- 


American Farm Research Association has ica strong.” 


A new picture of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company's board of directors shows, left 
to right, first row, Wrate H. Hill, Boone 
county, who replaces Charles Keslinger. 


Kane; George Chapple. John P. White, and 
Jesse L. Beery. Back row, left to right. 
Harley Neal, Frank Flynn, Fred Herndon, 
Glenn H. Geiter and R. Monke. 


Babcock Defines Marketing 


F THE farmer wants to get a better 
price for his raw product, he and his 
cooperative need to set up processing 
other marketing services which reach 
clear across the board to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

This is the opinion expressed by H. E. 
Babcock, at present research director for 
GLF, and formerly its general manager 
for some 15 years, at the marketing con- 
ference of the IAA annual meeting. , 


Babcock pointed out that raw material 
on the farm doesn’t ever have a very 
high value, but it picks up value as it 
works toward the consumer. 

Marketing, as defined by Babcock, “‘is 
the application of a succession of serv- 
ices to raw material so as to make the 
raw material useful and to make it avail- 
able to the consumer when and where 
he wants it.” 

It is in the performance of the serv- 
ices in making the raw product into a 
useful finished product for the consumer 
that the farmer and his cooperative has 
an opportunity to improve price, Bab- 
cock pointed out. 

To illustrate his point, Babcock told 
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of the program of his organization which 
has 275,000 cull dairy cows to market 
every year. First step taken by his or- 
ganization was to authorize the building 
of 10 super markets with meat depart- 
ments. The next move was to build a 


Marie Heatherington, Illinois Grain Corpor- 

ation office secretary, is kept busy taking 

notes on H. E. Babcock, GLF official. A. O. 

Eckert, IAA board director, and chairman 

of the marketing committee pays close 
attention. 


slaughter house costing less than $10,000 


and to begin slaughtering a few cull dairy 
cows and move them into their meat mar- 
kets. Before long, the meat markets 
were taking in more than could be han- 
dled in a $10,000 slaughter plant, so a 
$25,000 plant was built. 


“In five years we will have built an 
across-the-board’ marketing service, clear- 
through to the hamburger sandwich. We 
are now putting in some diners — little 
restaurants alongside these super markets, 
because it is in the diners that. the cull 
dairy cows turn up as hamburgers,” Bab- 
cock explained. 


Babcock warned however that “we 
must never set out on the road where we 
have a monopolistic view on these mar- 
keting services. All I want to do as a 
farmer is to be in on a percentage of ali 
of these services so that I can influence 
them.” 


Babcock said that one philosophy was 
that “farmers could set up a cooperative, 
obtain a lot of commodities, and then 
by the very possession of those commod- 
ities could get the farmer more money 
for them through bargaining power.”” He 
indicated that this type of cooperative 
was considerably less effective than the 
one which carried its services clear across 


the board. 
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URAL Youth aggressively brought 

their inspiration and verve to the an- 
nual meeting, furnishing the color and 
life for Wednesday's sessions and attract- 
ing hundreds of grown-ups who ap- 
plauded speeches, enjoyed entertainment 
features, and secretly thrilled at the view 
of tomorrow’s leadership. 

Whether the high spot was the talk- 
fest, or the afternoon session, or the 
glorious entertainment session of the 
evening will probably always be a moot 
question, depending upon the personal 
reaction of participant or observer, but 
on the serious side, the impact of per- 
sonality and ideas, given vigorous ex- 
pression by Youth speakers in the talk- 
fest and conference, furnished the prom- 
ise of strong and constructive leadership 
for Farm Bureau in the years to come. 

From the time that chairman Lester 
Sterchi, Richland county, called the talk- 
festers into session in the Bal Tabarin, 
and Ellsworth D. Lyon, IAA director 
of young people's activities, gave the par- 
ticipants their “ringside instructions,” un- 
til the final election of the 1945 state 
committee, the young men and women 
were in the saddle and “riding them’ 
hard, straight, and enthusiastically. 


Eighteen talkfesters —- 17 winners 
from the districts and one alternate who 
not only was called on to fill in, but 
who won an honorable mention, staged 
a program before a Bal Tabarin audience 
that over-ran capacity. It was the opinion 
of those who have followed many of 
these annual affairs that this was the 
best on record. There was straightfor- 
ward communicative speaking, sound and 
original thought on problems of farm 
and home life, humor, self-possession and 
effectiveness in every talk. When it was 
all over and the corps of auditors had 
compiled the scores from the ballots of 
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Jewell Emmerich, Jasper county, demon- 
strates platform manner to fellow state 
talkfest winners, Max H. Kuster, Macon; 
Louis Hoerr, Tazewell: Gloria J. Hayden, 


participants and adult helpers, the follow- 
ing were named Topnotchers of 1944: 
Richard Linden, Bureau county; Max 
Kuster, Macon; Gloria Hayden, Pulaski- 
Alexander; Kenneth Lanter, St. Clair; 
Jewell Emmerich, Jasper; Louis Hoerr, 
Tazewell. Honorable mentions were 
awarded to Clyde Boyd, Randolph coun- 
ty, the alternate who furnished the Cin- 
derella motif for the contest, and to Wil- 
lis R. Ehnle, Peoria county. Linden, who 
received the highest total vote, shading 
Max Kuster by a matter of 16 points 
in the aggregate, was chosen to represent 
Illinois in an interstate talkfest spon- 
sored by the AFBF for its annual meet- 
ing in December. Miss Hayden and Miss 
Emmerich broke the famine on girl top- 
notchers, being the first girls to break 
into the charmed circle since 1943. 

Others who took part in the talkfest 
were Virginia Benton, Richland; Wil- 
liam C. Young, Jr., Henry; Ferne Ken- 
nedy, Livingston; Raymond Kelm, Mar- 
shall-Putnam; Freida Sowers, Schuyler: 
Kay Little, Morgan; Clifford Heaton, Bu- 
reau; Joe Brankey, Kane; Clifford Briggs, 
Edwards; and Ross Gates, Macoupin. 
They had all won their way to the state 
contest by winning topnotch ratings in 
district contests held during October and 
November. 

With Margaret Sharp of Woodford 
county presiding, the afternoon confer- 
ence opened with group singing led by 
Bill Thomas of Whiteside county and an 
address of welcome by Field Secretary 
George E. Metzger. Then Rural Youth- 
ers William Eastman, Woodford; Ray 
High, Christian; Maxine Roosevelt, Ed- 
wards; and Mary Luft, Tazewell, set 
forth the views of young people on a 
variety of subjects. The program in- 
cluded also an address by Mrs. Raymond 
Hanley, 4-H club chairman of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation, and the an- 
nouncement of the talkfest winners, 
greeted with cheers and enthusiasm by 
the crowd of youth and adults. 

“Act the way you want to be and 


Pulaski-Alexander; Kenneth Lanter, St. 
Clair: Richard Linden, Bureau; and honor- 
able mention contestants, Willis R. Ehnle, 
Peoria, and Clyde Boyd, Randolph. 


you'll be the way you act,” said Bill East- 
man in a discussion of “Understanding 
Oneself and Others.’’ At the same time, 
he cautioned his hearers not to try to be 
other than their natural selves, not to 
“change your own abilities or go against 
your pattern.” 

Ray High, speaking on ‘Rural Youth 
as a Personality Developer,” said that en- 
gaging in youth activities builds confi- 
dence and thus aids personality growth. 
He advised youth not to copy others but 
to build their own characteristics. Per- 
sonality can grow, he stressed, and those 
without strong personality may either be 
unimportant or develop into the upper 
groups, as they choose. 

Streamlined methods in the designing 
and construction of homes are coming 
after the war, Maxine Roosevelt said 
in her talk on “Homes of the Future.” 
Entire walls will be made of glass pan- 
els, which can be kept closed in chilling 
weather or rolled aside, thus making the 
room part of the garden, she predicted. 
Improved heating, lighting and other 
services are all part of the picture as she 
described it. 

Schools of the future will have five 
main aims, Mary Luft declared in her 
speech, “The Ultimate Aims of Rural 
Education.” They are first, the oppor- 
tunity to acquire mental and physical 
skills by actual practice in various arts 
and sciences; second, health building and 
muscular development; third, personality 
development; fourth, social adjustment ; 
and fifth, citizenship preparation. 

Mrs. Hanley, the former Mildred Mies, 
stressed homemaking as a profession and 
the Illinois Home Bureau Federation as 
the professional organization of Illinois 
homemakers in her address. ‘In this era 
of high wages, hasty marriages, juvenile 
delinquency, broken homes, and return- 
ing service men, it is especially impor- 
tant that we build a strong America 
through our homes,” she concluded. 

Franklin Allen, Tazewell county, was 
master of ceremonies for the annual Ru- 
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At speakers’ table of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation annual meeting, left to right. 
Charles Nieman, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn.; Don 
E. Edison, secretary, Farmers Grain Deal- 


Topay the No. 1 job facing coopera- 
tive elevators is to get the young 
farmer interested in the cooperative grain 
marketing movement, Don E. Edison, 
secretary of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Iowa, declared at the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
The Illinois Grain annual meeting was 
held in conjunction with the 30th an- 
nual meeting of the IAA. 

“We must remember,” Edison said, 
“that the young farmer today does not 
know of the grain cooperative’s history 
back around 1900 and the struggle that 


ral Youth Mixer and Good Time Session 
in the Bal Tabarin. Square and social 
dancing were enjoyed. 

A committee of five, representing the 
several districts of the state, was in over- 
all charge of the program. Members 
were Margaret Sharp, Woodford; Frank- 
lin Allen, Tazewell; Lester Sterchi, 
Richland; Harold Toekpe, McLean; and 
Lawrence Hebert, Christian. Alternates 
were Harold Teeples, Kane; Evelyn 
Mire, McLean, Theron Summers, Ed- 
wards; Don Bowton, Peoria, and Clifford 
Betzold, Montgomery. 

A new state committee was elected at 
the final meeting, held Thursday morn- 
ing, with Harold Teepke as chairman. 
Talmage DeFrees, IAA vice-president, 
brought greetings, and W. B. Peterson, 
director of distribution, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company, spoke. 

Members of the new committee, which 
will supervise youth activities for 1945, 
ate as follows: northern Illinois, Joseph 
Brankey, Kane county; central, Bob Crox- 
ton, Schuyler; southern, Wanda Brad- 
shaw, Wayne; at large, Bill Thomas, 
Whiteside, and Jewell Emmerich, Jasper. 
Alternates, northern, Willis Ehnle, Pe- 
oria; central, Jerry Leeper, Fulton; 
southern, Forrest DeTroy, White; at 
large, Warren Carlson, Winnebago, and 
Tom Kerley, Brown. 
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ers Association of Iowa: E. J. Kazmarek, 
IGC assistant treasurer and Chicago office 
manager, and E. E. Stevenson, LaSalle 
county, IGC president. IGC paid a cash 
patronage dividend of $91,000. 


was necessary to assure the future of the 
farmers’ elevator movement. 

“To me it is an educational program 
in getting the young farmer to become 
a member and to become interested in 
cooperative endeavor. I also think it 
is important that we realize the owner- 
ship and control must at all times be 
vested in the hands of the agricultural 
producer. When a cooperative elevator 
ceases to serve the best interest of the 
agricultural producer, then we have rea- 
son to believe there is little need for 
its existence.” 

While Edison paid tribute to the ef- 
ficiency of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion and for the job it is doing, Edison 
said it might be well to make plans for 
having grain facilities in Chicago. 

“Here we are in Chicago,” he said, 
“the largest grain market in the world, 
and still there is not a cooperative or- 
ganization operating terminal facilities.” 

He cited other members of the Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives whose 
members are operating in almost every 
important terminal market in the United 
States. 

Volume of grain handled by the Illi- 
nois Grain Corporation in the last fiscal 
year was the largest in any of the six 
years of operation, Frank Haines, man- 
ager, reported. Approximately 1714 
million bushels were handled during the 
period, or an increase of 23 per cent 
over the previous period. Savings for 
the year were more than 414 times the 
pervs year, while expenses increased 
ess than 11 per cent. 

A cash patronage dividend of approxi- 
mately $91,000, and a patronage in the 
form of class “C’” stock of approximately 
$246,000 was declared and paid on busi- 
ness handled in the last and previous 
years. The cash dividend was on patron- 
age for the year July 1, 1943 to June 30, 
1944. The patronage stock was issued 
on the basis of business placed with the 
Illinois Grain Corporation for the six 
years starting with 1938-39 and up to and 
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including the 1943-44 fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1944. 

The patronage dividend on business 
in the last year approximated 11/4, cents 
per bushel, after paying a 6 per cent 
dividend on the preferred stock and mak- 
ing suitable additions to surplus. 

During the year, Haines said, the 
“Uniform Field Service Agreement” be- 
tween the county Farm Bureaus and the 
Illinois Grain Corporation was, by mu- 
tual consent, cancelled and the “Market- 
ing Agreement” between Illinois Grain 
Corporation and its member elevators 
was changed and simplified. .Under the 
new agreement any patronage dividends 
declared will flow directly to member 
elevators. 

In order to facilitate the handling of 
grain for members, Illinois Grain is 
qualified to do business on the established 
grain exchanges in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Peoria. Branch offices are main- 
tained at Champaign, Bloomington, Men- 
dota, and Jacksonville. 

Illinois Grain owns the elevator at 
Morris, but operates it under lease to a 
local elevator group. Control of this 
elevator affords an outlet by water for 
grain from the immediate vicinity. 

Mutually beneficial relations continue 
with Indiana Grain Cooperative of -In- 
dianapolis through whom grain from 
Illinois is handled cooperatively with sub- 
stantial savings returned. 

In the last year, Haines reported, serv- 
ice has been extended to producers in 
Iowa. The Farmers Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Iowa qualified as a member 
during the year and has contributed a 
substantial volume of grain to the total. 
This volume has aided materially in de- 
creasing the cost and increasing the sav- 
ings per unit. Producers in both states 
have benefited by the arrangement, 
Haines said. 
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URAL Youth aggressively brought 

their inspiration and verve to the an- 
nual meeting, furnishing the color and 
life for Wednesday's sessions and attract- 
ing hundreds of grown-ups who ap- 
plauded speeches, enjoyed entertainment 
features, and secretly thrilled at the view 
of tomorrow's leadership. 

Whether the high spot was the talk- 
fest, or the afternoon session, or the 
glorious entertainment session of the 
evening will probably always be a moot 
question, depending upon the personal 
reaction of participant or observer, but 
on the serious side, the impact of per- 
sonality and ideas, given vigorous ex- 
pression by Youth speakers in the talk- 
fest and conference, furnished the prom- 
ise of strong and constructive leadership 
for Farm Bureau in the years to come. 

From the time that chairman Lester 
Sterchi, Richland county, called the talk- 
festers into session in the Bal Tabarin, 
and Ellsworth D. Lyon, IAA director 
of young people’s activities, gave the par- 
ticipants their “ringside instructions,” un- 
til the final election of the 1945 state 
committee, the young men and women 
were in the saddle and “riding them” 
hard, straight, and enthusiastically. 

Eighteen talkfesters —- 17 winners 
from the districts and one alternate who 
not only was called on to fill in, but 
who won an honorable mention, staged 
a program before a Bal Tabarin audience 
that over-ran capacity. It was the opinion 
of those who have. followed many of 
these annual affairs that this was the 
best on record. There was straightfor- 
ward communicative speaking, sound and 
original thought on problems of farm 
and home life, humor, self-possession and 
effectiveness in every talk. When it was 
all over and the corps of auditors had 
compiled the scores from the ballots of 
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Jewell Emmerich, Jasper county, demon- 
strates platform manner to fellow state 
talkfest winners, Max H. Kuster, Macon; 
Louis Hoerr, Tazewell: Gloria J. Hayden, 


participants and adult helpers, the follow- 
ing were named Topnotchers of 1944: 
Richard Linden, Bureau county; Max 
Kuster, Macon; Gloria Hayden, Pulaski- 
Alexander; Kenneth Lanter, St. Clair; 
Jewell Emmerich, Jasper; Louis Hoerr, 
Tazewell. Honorable mentions were 
awarded to Clyde Boyd, Randolph coun- 
ty, the alternate who furnished the Cin- 
derella motif for the contest, and to Wil- 
lis R. Ehnle, Peoria county. Linden, who 
received the highest total vote, shading 
Max Kuster by a matter of 16 points 
in the aggregate, was chosen to represent 
Illinois in an interstate talkfest spon- 
sored by the AFBF for its annual meet- 
ing in December. Miss Hayden and Miss 
Emmerich broke the famine on girl top- 
notchers, being the first girls to break 
into the charmed circle since 1943. 

Others who took part in the talkfest 
were Virginia Benton, Richland; Wil- 
liam C. Young, Jr., Henry; Ferne Ken- 
nedy, Livingston; Raymond Kelm, Mar- 
shall-Putnam; Freida Sowers, Schuyler: 
Kay Little, Morgan; Clifford Heaton, Bu- 
reau; Joe Brankey, Kane; Clifford Briggs, 
Edwards; and Ross Gates, Macoupin. 
They had all won their way to the state 
contest by winning topnotch ratings in 
district contests held during October and 
November. 

With Margaret Sharp of Woodford 
county presiding, the afternoon confer- 
ence opened with group singing led by 
Bill Thomas of Whiteside county and an 
address of welcome by Field Secretary 
George E. Metzger. Then Rural Youth- 
ers William Eastman, Woodford; Ray 
High, Christian; Maxine Roosevelt, Ed- 
wards; and Mary Luft, Tazewell, set 
forth the views of young people on a 
variety of subjects. The program in- 
cluded also an address by Mrs. Raymond 
Hanley, 4-H club chairman of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation, and the an- 
nouncement of the talkfest winners, 
greeted with cheers and enthusiasm by 
the crowd of youth and adults. 

“Act the way you want to be and 


Pulaski-Alexander: Kenneth Lanter, St. 
Clair: Richard Linden, Bureau; and honor- 
able mention contestants, Willis R. Ehnle, 
Peoria, and Clyde Boyd, Randolph. 


you'll be the way you act,” said Bill East- 
man in a discussion of “Understanding 
Oneself and Others.’’ At the same time, 
he cautioned his hearers not to try to be 
other than their natural selves, not to 
“change your own abilities or go against 
your pattern.” 

Ray High, speaking on ‘Rural Youth 
as a Personality Developer,’’ said that en- 
gaging in youth activities builds conf- 
dence and thus aids personality growth. 
He advised youth not to copy others but 
to build their own characteristics. Per- 
sonality can grow, he stressed, and those 
without strong personality may either be 
unimportant or develop into the upper 
groups, as they choose. 

Streamlined methods in the designing 
and construction of homes are coming 
after the war, Maxine Roosevelt said 
in her talk on “Homes of the Future.” 
Entire walls will be made of glass pan- 
els, which can be kept closed in chilling 
weather or rolled aside, thus making the 
room part of the garden, she predicted. 
Improved heating, lighting and other 
services are all part of the picture as she 
described it. 

Schools of the future will have five 
main aims, Mary Luft declared in her 
speech, “The Ultimate Aims of Rural 
Education.’”” They are first, the oppor- 
tunity to acquire mental and_ physical 
skills by actual practice in various arts 
and sciences; second, health building and 
muscular development; third, personality 
development; fourth, social adjustment; 
and fifth, citizenship preparation. 

Mrs. Hanley, the former Mildred Mies, 
stressed homemaking as a profession and 
the Illinois Home Bureau Federation as 
the professional organization of Illinois 
homemakers in her address. “In this era 
of high wages, hasty marriages, juvenile 
delinquency, broken homes, and return- 
ing service men, it is especially impor- 
tant that we build a strong America 
through our homes,” she concluded. 

Franklin Allen, Tazewell county, was 
master of ceremonies for the annual Ru- 
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At speakers’ table of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation annual meeting, left to right. 
Charles Nieman, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn.:; Don 
E. Edison, secretary, Farmers Grain Deal- 


ODAY the No. 1 job facing coopera- 

tive elevators is to get the young 
farmer interested in the cooperative grain 
marketing movement, Don E. Edison, 
secretary of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Iowa, declared at the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
The Illinois Grain annual meeting was 
held in conjunction with the 30th an- 
nual meeting of the IAA. 

“We must remember,” Edison said, 
“that the young farmer today does not 
know of the grain cooperative’s history 
back around 1900 and the struggle that 


ral Youth Mixer and Good Time Session 
in the Bal Tabarin. Square and social 
dancing were enjoyed. 

A committee of five, representing the 
several districts of the state, was in over- 
all charge of the program. Members 
were Margaret Sharp, Woodford; Frank- 
lin Allen, Tazewell; Lester Sterchi, 
Richland; Harold Toekpe, McLean; and 
Lawrence Hebert, Christian. Alternates 
were Harold Teeples, Kane; Evelyn 
Mire, McLean, Theron Summers, Ed- 
wards; Don Bowton, Peoria, and Clifford 
Betzold, Montgomery. 

A new state committee was elected at 
the final meeting, held Thursday morn- 
ing, with Harold Teepke as chairman. 
Talmage DeFrees, IAA vice-president, 
brought greetings, and W. B. Peterson, 
director of distribution, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company, spoke. 

Members of the new committee, which 
will supervise youth activities for 1945, 
are as follows: northern Illinois, Joseph 
Brankey, Kane county ; central, Bob Crox- 
ton, Schuyler; southern, Wanda Brad- 
shaw, Wayne; at large, Bill Thomas, 
Whiteside, and Jewell Emmerich, Jasper. 
Alternates, northern, Willis Ehnle, Pe- 
oria; central, Jerry Leeper, Fulton; 
southern, Forrest DeTroy, White; at 
large, Warren Carlson, Winnebago, and 
Tom Kerley, Brown. 
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ers Association of Iowa: E. J. Kazmarek, 
IGC assistant treasurer and Chicago office 
manager, and E. E. Stevenson, LaSalle 
county, IGC president. IGC paid a cash 
patronage dividend of $91,000. 


was necessary to assure the future of the 
farmers’ elevator movement., 

“To me it is an educational program 
in getting the young farmer to become 
a member and to become interested in 
cooperative endeavor. I also think it 
is important that we realize the owner- 
ship and control must at all times be 
vested in the hands of the agricultural 
producer. When a cooperative Clevator 
ceases to serve the best interest of the 
agricultural producer, then we have rea- 
son to bélieve there is little need for 
its existence.” 

While Edison paid tribute to the ef- 
ficiency of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion and for the job it is doing, Edison 
said it might be well to make plans for 
having grain facilities in Chicago. 

“Here we are in Chicago,” he said, 
“the largest grain market in the world, 
and still there is not a cooperative or- 
ganization operating terminal facilities.” 

He cited other members of the Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives whose 
members are operating in almost every 
important terminal market in the United 
States. 

Volume of grain handled by the IlIli- 
nois Grain Corporation in the last fiscal 
year was the largest in any of the six 
years of operation, Frank Haines, man- 
ager, reported. Approximately 1714, 
million bushels were handled during the 
period, or an increase of 23 per cent 
over the previous period. Savings for 
the year were more than 41/4 times the 
previous year, while expenses increased 
less than 11 per cent. 

A cash patronage dividend of approxi- 
mately $91,000, and a patronage in the 
form of class “‘C’’ stock of approximately 
$246,000 was declared and paid on busi- 
ness handled in the last and previous 
years. The cash dividend was on patron- 
age for the year July 1, 1943 to June 30, 
1944. The patronage stock was issued 
on the basis of business placed with the 
Illinois Grain Corporation for the six 
years starting with 1938-39 and up to and 
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including the 1943-44 fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1944. 

The patronage dividend on _ business 
in the last year approximated 114 cents 
per bushel, after paying a 6 per cent 
dividend on the preferred stock and mak- 
ing suitable additions to surplus. 

During the year, Haines said, the 
“Uniform Field Service Agreement’’ be- 
tween the county Farm Bureaus and the 
Illinois Grain Corporation was, by mu- 
tual consent, cancelled and the ‘Market- 
ing Agreement” between Illinois Grain 
Corporation and its member elevators 
was changed and simplified. Under the 
new agreement any patronage dividends 
declared will flow directly to member 
elevators. 

In order to facilitate the handling of 
grain for members, Illinois Grain is 
qualified to do business on the established 
grain exchanges in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Peoria. Branch offices are main- 
tained at Champaign, Bloomington, Men- 
dota, and Jacksonville. 

Illinois Grain owns the elevator at 
Morris, but operates it under lease to a 
local elevator group. Control of this 
elevator affords an outlet by water for 
grain from the immediate vicinity. 

Mutually beneficial relations continue 
with Indiana Grain Cooperative of -In- 
dianapolis through whom grain from 
Illinois is handled cooperatively with sub- 
stantial savings returned. 

In the last year, Haines reported, serv- 
ice has been extended to producers in 
Iowa. The Farmers Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Iowa qualified as a member 
during the year and has contributed a 
substantial volume of grain to the total. 
This volume has aided materially in de- 
creasing the cost and increasing the sav- 
ings per unit. Producers in both states 
have benefited by the arrangement, 
Haines said. 
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IPC PLANTS GAIN $90,000 


FARMER patrons of the 10 member 
plants of the Illinois Producers Cream- 
eries are making a real contribution to 
the war effort. This fact was revealed 
in the production figures reported at the 
annual meeting of the IPC held in con- 
junction with the 30th annual meeting 
of the IAA in Chicago. 

, In the 1944 fiscal year, the 10 member 
plants produced nearly 614 million 
pounds of butter, and 214 million 
pounds of powdered milk. One plant 
produced 233,740 pounds of cheese. Of 
this production, the amounts going to 
America’s fighting forces and Allies 
through government purchases were: but- 
ter, 1,007,742 pounds; powdered milk, 
1,781,796 pounds, and cheese, 136,209 
pounds, J. B. Countiss, IPC sales man- 
ager, reported. 

This represents 15.5 per cent of all 
butter manufactured, 69.1 per cent of all 
powdered milk manufactured, and 58.3 
per cent of all cheese manufactured by 
the member plants. 

Total butterfat purchases during the 
year increased more than a _ million 
pounds for the year, or 19.3 per cent, 
546 new members were added, and prof- 
its of all member plants were in excess 
of $90,000, or enough to build and 
. equip another creamery. 


Farmers have invested in their Illinois 
cream marketing program $471,092 in 
the form of stock and the new worth 
according to official audits at the close 
of the fiscal year was $1.67 for each 
dollar invested. 


Plans for new creamery plants out- 
lined at the annual meeting also indicate 
that the Illinois cream marketing pro- 
gram is not resting on its oars — it’s 
moving ahead. 

The north territory now being serv- 
iced by Producers’ Creamery of Peoria, 
consisting of Peoria, Woodford, Stark, 
Bureau, and Marshall-Putnam counties, 
will soon have one of the most modern 
plants in the state. Finances have been 
furnished by producers to build and 
equip a two-story plant 54 by 90 feet 
to be located at Henry. This plant will 
receive and handle both milk and cream. 
Plans and specifications have been pre- 
pared and bids are now being taken. 

The south part of the Peoria territory, 
consisting of Mason, Tazewell, Fulton, 
Cass and Menard counties, will have a 
new Producers’ Creamery located at Ha- 
vana. This plant will handle both milk 
and cream. Finances are being raised 
through the sale of stock to producers in 
the territory. 


SOIL NEEDS NUTRIENTS 


LLINOIS farmers are now applying 

limestone at the rate of more than 3,- 
500,000 tons annually. If this can be 
continued for 15 to 20 more years, all of 
the acid soils in the state will have been 
limed sufficiently to support maximum 
soil building legume crops; and that is 
a fundamental step in a permanent and 
economical agricultural program. 

This point was made by Prof. A. L. 
Lang, U. of I. €ollege of Agriculture, 
at the soil improvement conference of 
the 30th annual meeting of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association in Chicago. 

In addition to limestone usage, rock 
phosphate, superphosphate, potash and 
supplementary fertilizers are being used 
to the full extent of their availability, 
Professor Lang said. 


“However, even this stepped-up usage 
does not begin to meet maintenance needs 
in these important plant food elements. 
Illinois alone would have to use more 
than 10 million tons of rock phosphate 
or its equivalent, and 200,000 tons of 
potassium chloride in the next 10 years 
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to replenish and maintain its fast dimin- 
ishing supplies of these materials,” he 
said. 

Dr. George D. Scarseth, director of re- 
search, American Farm Research Associ- 
ation, declared that in our rich nation 
‘we have been inclined to look only on 
the size of yields of our crops, but sci- 
ence is revealing that the nutritional qual- 
ity of these crops is as important to the 
well-being and happiness of man as the 
yields.” 

“A traveler along the highways of the 
nation will see hunger signs in the crops 
of the fields crying out that something 
is wrong and that an unbalanced harmony 
in the nutrition of the plants is causing 
trouble,’”’ Scarseth asserted. 

John R. Spencer, director of soil im- 
provement for the IAA, reviewed the 
quality supervisional work of his depart- 
ment on limestone quarries over the state, 
and advised prospective purchasers to in- 
spect these tests at their Farm Bureaus 
before making purchases. 


“Great Future For Co-ops” 


(Continued from page 18) 


operative slaughtering and processing 
plants. 

Studies were presented to the locker 
conference by S. T. Warrington, senior 
agricultural economist, FCA, and F. E. 
Ringham, secretary, St. Louis Bank for 
Cooperatives, on 20 Illinois cooperative 
associations operating 46 plants. Com- 
plete records of income and expense 
were tabulated for the year on these as- 
sociations and the summary showed the 
average net income per plant -was $3,- 
708.25. Source of income of the asso- 
ciations were as follows: locker rentals, 
51.05 per cent; processing, 31.68 per 
cent, and other income, 17.27 per cent. 


C. M. Ferguson, 
Ohio State Univer- 
sity, discussing the 
dressing of poultry 
for freezer lockers, 
said the first consid- 
eration in putting up 
poultry for lockers 
is that of quality. 
He also declared 
that birds should be 
kept off feed for at 
least 12 hours be- 
fore killing and during this time they 
should be given water to drink. 

Building of new locker plants and 
expansion of existing plants is progress- 
ing rapidly within the limitations of war- 
time materials, Dana Cryder, president 
of the Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice, reported. 


C. M. Ferguson 


Elections 
(Continued from page 33) 


Illinois Farm Supply Co.: Wrate H. 


. Hill, Kingston, (replaces Chas. Kes- 


linger) ; Frank J. Flynn, Murrayville; 
Jesse L. Beery, Cerro Gordo; George 
Chapple, Dwight; Glenn H. Geiter, 
Dakota; Harley R. Neal, Lawrence- 
ville; John P. White, Washington; R. 
H. Monke, Litchfield. 

Illinois Livestock Marketing Ass’n: 
LaRue Tice, Shelbyville (replaces Daniel 
Smith); Mont Fox, Oakwood; Ralph 
Beckett, Blue Mound; Carl Lage, Say- 
brook; Fred Smittkamp, Paris; Charles 
Shuman, Sullivan; Clark Wise, Cham- 
paign. 

Illinois Producers Creameries: Har- 
old W. Enns, Minier; E. A. Fosse, 
Jackson county; (replaces Chas. Eddle- 
man); Thad Loveless, Gillespie; A. 
Oliver Bower, Bushton; Harry Geh- 
ring, Altona; W. A. Bismark, Geneseo ; 
H. B. Smith, Bardolph; John Sterchi, 
Olney; Harry L. Leeper, Farmington; 
Chester McCord, Newton; D. L. Gar- 
ber, Mt. Carroll. 
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Looking Ahead 


(Continued from page 25) 


. . . | would not imply that if agri- 
culture had curtailed production sched- 
ules as did implement manufacturers 
and the iron and steel industry the 
resulting price and income would have 
been comparable to theirs. But I am 
sure that if agricultural production had 
declined 80 per cent a considerable por- 
tion of our population would have 
starved regardless of prices and that 
those who survived would have had a 
much more wholesome respect than 
they have now for the importance of 
productive effort as opposed to reduced 
output and maintenance of high prices 
and wages. 

... American agriculture now faces 
the postwar period with shrinking 
markets and an expanding productive 
capacity. Hybrid seed corn is now 
used almost universally in the heavy 
corn-producing states. The Lincoln 
soybean and other high-yielding varie- 
ties are here and their use will expand 
rapidly. The war taught us many 
labor-saving methods. . The cotton 
picker is here and is being used suc- 
cessfully in limited numbers. These 
and many other developments point 
toward more rather than less produc- 
tion. 

Under such conditions, the accumu- 
lation of surpluses and another collapse 
of agricultural prices is inevitable un- 
less demand can be maintained at a 
high level or the trend of production 
changed. If in the event or threat of 
such collapse specific price supports are 
adopted as a means of governmental 
relief, they must be set at very modest 
levels and must be flexible enough to 
meet changing conditions or they will 
result in very burdensome production 
controls on individual products. Some 
students of the problem have sug- 
gested, as an alternative procedure, 
programs designed to maintain a parity 
income rather than parity prices. Under 
such a plan free market prices would 
be expected to regulate production. 
Government payments if and when 
necessary to maintain a reasonable 
parity income might be made for soil 
conservation practices which are’ now 
generally recognized as essential to 
protect the public interest. 

As I have already indicated, I 
believe the most effective aid to 
postwar agriculture would be a 
high degree of industrial employ- 
ment that would furnish a good 
market for agricultural products 
and keep surplus workers out of . 
agriculture. But necessary adjust- 
ments within agriculture itself will 
require skillful planning on the 
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part of farmers and their organiza- 
tions as well as the adoption of 
wise policies on the part of the 
government if the best interests of 
all of the people, both rural and 
urban, are to be served and if the 
physical basis for this nation’s fu- 
ture food supply is to be conserved 
and maintained in a high state of 
productivity. 

Maybe what we need is a Bret- 
ton Woods type of conference for 
agriculture, industry and _ labor. 
Those of you who read the articles 
of agreement adopted at that con- 
ference remember that the word 
“parity” is used and that the main 
purpose of the International Mon- 
etary Fund proposed at that con- 
ference is to maintain parity of 
exchange in the interest of free 
and unhampered international 
trade. 

What amounts to a continuous rec- 
ord of each country’s inflow and outgo 
of goods and its financial transactions, 
is to be maintained so that difficult 
situations can be quickly recognized 
and remedial measures taken. If in- 
dustry expects a continuous and ade- 
quate supply of agricultural products, 
then agriculture has a right to expect 
industry to furnish a continuous and 
adequate supply of its products on a 
fair basis of exchange — something 
after the Bretton Woods ideal. But 
industry has not always been able or 
willing to do that. 

. .. Fortunately there is a grow- 
ing realization of the fact that 
agriculture and industry are com- 
plementary — that neither can 
function at full efficiency unless 
the other is doing its part, and 
that only to a minor extent can 
one compensate for the failure of 
the others. 

. . . The smart farmer will 

1. Pay his debts or get them into 
sound relationship with his equities. 

2. Keep inventories low. 

3. Cull marginal animals from herds 
and flocks. 

4. Not expand land holdings at exces- 
Sive prices. 

5. Emphasize soil conservation and 
fertility maintenance in his plans 
of operation, and 

6. Do much of his hedging with war 
bonds. 


Resolutions 
(Continued from page 11) 
amendment of the present law as will 
fully equalize in all counties, on the 
basis of full value of property, the 
actual tax rates qualifying school dis- 
tricts for equalization aid. 


X. SECONDARY ROADS 
Illinois farmers have worked for 
many years for a complete system of 
farm-to-market roads. However, many 


’ farmers, and some entire neighbor- 


hoods, are still mudbound during a 
large part of the year. Latest Census 
reports show that more than 27,000 
Illinois farm homes were located on 
unimproved dirt roads in 1940. Since 
that time road conditions have deterio- 
rated rather than improved. 

In many counties the road situation 
is extremely bad. In numerous counties, 
especially in the southern part of the 
State, more than one-half of the farms 
are served only by dirt roads which 
are impassable during a substantial por- 
tion of the year. 

This deplorable road condition ex- 
ists notwithstanding the fact that farm 
people have paid, in property and gaso- 
line taxes, vast sums of money for 
road improvement. Plans are now be- 
ing made for further large expenditures 
of both State and federal funds for a 
system of super-highways to connect 
the large cities. 

We demand that low-cost secondary 
roads receive proportionate and proper 
attention in the postwar period. We 
believe that programs should be 
planned and put into operation to pro- 
vide for the building in the early post- 
war years of a practical all-weather 
road to serve every farm home. 

Present formula for the expendi- 
ture of State and federal highway funds 
and the usual specifications for the 
construction of State aid roads do not 


-meet the needs of farm people. 


We urge the officers and directors of 
the Association to request the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the State High- 
way Department to institute an ade- 
quate program of research on the 
problems of materials, construction and 
maintenance of secondary farm-to-mar- 
ket roads. 


We authorize and direct the Board 
of Directors and the officers of the 
Association to use every proper means 
to secure an adequate system of low- 
cost all-weather roads to serve all the 
farm homes in the rural areas of IIli- 
nois. 


XI. FERTILIZER — FEED STUFFS 


The volume of commercial fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials sold in Illinois 
is increasing constantly. The law fix- 
ing the specifications for fertilizer sold 
in this State does not provide as strict 
requirements as the laws of adjacent 
states. This makes it possible to use 
Illinois as a dumping ground for off- 
grade fertilizer that cannot be sold in 
other states. We urge the Association 
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to sponsor amendments setting up an 
inspection program, comparable to that 
now in effect in adjoining states, pro- 
viding for the inspection of additional 
fertilizer materials, reducing the toler- 
ances and fixing the minimum plant 
food content of any mixed fertilizer, 
and requiring the publication of the re- 
sults of the tests made by the State 
agency. 

We also favor amendment of the law 
governing the inspection and guaran- 
tee of analysis on animal feeds to in- 
clude mineral feeds and to require that 


any and all minerals and mixed miner- 


als offered for sale in the State bear an 
analysis tag designating the minimum 
mineral elements and the ingredients 
contained therein. 
XII. OIL PRODUCTION CONTROLS 

Under the present law in Illinois 
companies controling a large area of 
oil producing land may drill a single 
well and drain the oil from adjoining 
land through this well. The owner of 
the adjoining land has the oil taken 
from under his land but is not compen- 
sated for it. We request the Associa- 
tion to support legislation to require 
the drilling of proper offset wells on 
adjoining property under lease to the 
same operator or the payment of a 
percentage of the royalty to the adjoin- 
ing land owner. We also request the 
Association to support legislation to 
prevent the waste of natural gas and 
make provision for use of this irre- 
placeable natural resource. We further 
believe that legislation should be en- 
acted to more effectively prevent dam- 
age to adjoining property from salt 
water and overflow from slush pits. 

XII. STRIP MINING 

Many acres of our richest and most 
productive agricultural land have been 
destroyed though strip mining opera- 
tions. Additional large acreages are 
subject to strip mining. Legislation 
has been enacted requiring strip mine 
operators to level the land after strip- 
ping. This legislation is now under 
attack in the courts and the court pro- 
ceedings have been long delayed. We 
urge the Association to make every 
effort to have the Attorney General 
and State officials take whatever action 
is necessary to secure an early determi- 
nation of the validity of this legislation. 
If the legislation is valid, then it should 
be rigidly enforced. If it is found to be 
invalid, then we urge the Association 
to support other legislation which will 
insure that eventually this land will be 
returned to production. 

XIV. VETERINARY COLLEGE 

The number of practicing veteri- 
narians in Illinois has decreased until 
there is not an adequate number for 
protection of the public health and 


protection of the livestock industry. 
Many veterinarians now in active prac- 
tice have reached an age where they 
cannot long continue. A considerable 
number of well-trained veterinarians 
will be needed in the State each year. 
It appears that the veterinary colleges 
in other states cannot accept a suffi- 
cient number of students to fill our 
needs. A number of groups have rec- 
ommended that a veterinary college be 
established at the University of Illinois. 
We believe any such college should be 
located on the campus at Urbana, 
should be closely affiliated and tied in 
with the College of Agriculture, that 
particular attention should be given to 
research and that definite assurance 
should be given that the service, similar 
to that now given by the Division of 
Animal Pathology and Hygiene will be 
continued. We recommend that the 
Association support the establishment 
of a veterinary college upon this basis. 
XV. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

The demands of war for materials 
have resulted in limiting and restrict- 
ing the expansion of rural electrifica- 
tion. We urge the removal of the 
limitations upon the use of these ma- 
terials for rural electric lines at the 
earliest moment consistent with mili- 
tary demands. We oppose any effort 
to injure the rightful interests, or to 
impair the service of, rural electrifica- 
tion cooperatives. We request the 
Board of Directors to use every proper 
influence of the Association to further 
the extension of high line electric 
service to the farm homes of Illinois. 


XVI. AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY 
AND LABOR 


A proper relation must exist between ° 


the prices of agricultural commodities 
and the prices of industrial products, 


and between farm income, industrial . 


wage rates and _ business income. 
These conditions must prevail in order 
that there may be full employment 
and a large and balanced production 
of agricultural commodities, industrial 
products and all forms of service. 

Labor and industry have often mis- 
understood agricultural programs and 
policies, and, no doubt, agriculture has 
not been fully informed as to some of 
the problems and aims of the other 
groups We believe that mutual under- 
standing is necessary to the establish- 
ment of policies essential to national 
well-being. We, therefore, request the 
directors and officers of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association to attempt to 
arrange for conferences with other 
groups to discuss problems of mutual 
interest and concern. 

XVII. PRICE CONTROLS 

We recommend the continuation of 

price controls and rationing until scarce 


goods become available in sufficient 
quantities to prevent demand from ex- 
erting inflationary pressure on price 
ceilings. These controls should be flex- 
ible enough to meet changing con- 
ditions and they should be abandoned 
as rapidly as supplies in relation to de- 
mand reach proportions that remove 
the dangers of inflationary prices. 


XVIII. ORGANIZATION 

We commend organization forces all 
over the State for the very substantial 
increase in membership in the County 
Farm Bureaus and the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association during the past 
year. The prestige of the whole Farm 
Bureau Movement has been very 
greatly strengthened by this accom- 
plishment. We commend especially the 
County Farm Bureaus in establishing 
goals which if attained will bring the 
membership in the State Association to 
117,000 members in 1945. We are 
especially pleased that our portion of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation's 
one million member goal was attained 
in Illinois during the past fiscal year. 
We call upon all County Farm Bureau 
officers and boards of directors to co- 
operate wholeheartedly and to put 
forth extra effort in the membership 
work in their respective counties during 
the coming year so that the long-range 
goal in the county and in the State may 
be attained by September 30, 1945. 


* * * 


We commend the officers, directors, 
committees and employees of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, and the 
officers, directors and employees of 
the various business and service cot 
porations affiliated with the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association for the high 
plane of stewardship revealed in the 
reports presented in the various meet- 
ings beginning November 28 and be- 
ing completed with this present session. 
The fidelity and efficiency exhibited in 
the discharge of responsibilities have 
contributed substantially to gains 
achieved. They merit our deepest ap- 
preciation. We further commend the 
display of confidence in the ability of 
farm people to cope with the future as 
plans were revealed for enlarged op- 
erations and services. 

The Resolutions Committee senses 
the tremendous interest of the Con- 
vention in the statesmanlike character 
of the address of President Earl C. 
Smith in his annual address to this 
Convention. 

The Resolutions Committee therefore 
suggests to the Board of Directors of 
the Association that it use every rea- 
sonable means to obtain an extensive 
publication and wide circulation of 
President Smith’s address. 
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Not only your buildings and machinery, but the 


time, effort and money you expend in planting 


your crops represent values which should be pro- 
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destroy our ability to replace your loss if you have 
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Most of us this Christmas will look upon this solemn occa- 
sion with a renewed sense of its world-saving significance. 
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our birthright of living as Christians. As Christians first and 
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Automobile, Employers’ Liability, and 
4-H Calf Club Imsurance at Cost. 


Precisely 
Right 


—isabig order. Few, things so qualify. In those 
few, 3 factors are always present: 


1. Designed for a specific purpose by minds 
intimately acquainted with all the prob- 
lems involved. 


2. Painstaking attention to the ‘dexign in 
building the product. 


3. Intelligent application of the product to the 

use for which it was created. 

Consider how well the I.A.M. Insurance Com- 
pany fits these exacting specifications. Designed 
by Farm Bureau members, built by Farm Bureau 
members, owned and managed by Farm Bureau 
members, all for the exclusive protection of Farm 
Bureau members! No wonder rates are low, div- 
idends high and claim settlements prompt and 
fair. 


If you are not yet a policyholder of this “PRE- 
CISELY RIGHT” company ask the insurance 
agent at your Farm Bureau to tell you about its 
many advantages. 
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This Month 


By Earl C. Smith 


W O _ landmarks 

were noted on 
the pages of history 
of organized agri- 
culture with the re- 
cent 1944 annual 
meetings of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural 
Association and the 
American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. The 
Association rounded out its first thirty- 
year period of service to Illinois farmers 
and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion observed its silver anniversary — 
25 years of service to American agricul- 
ture. 

In reviewing briefly these annual meet- 
ings, there are several significant facts 
that well deserve consideration. As Farm 
Bureau people met for their annual ses- 
sions in the fourth successive year that 
our Nation has been engaged in war, 
there was a deep consciousness of organ- 
ized agriculture’s ever-increasing respon- 
sibilities in making a full contribution to 
the winning of the war and to the win- 
ning of the peace. The foreword of the 
resolutions adopted by the delegates to 
the Association's annual meeting reflects 
the sentiment dominating the thoughts of 
all. That statement in part read, 
“The Association was born during the 
violent stresses of World War I. These 
days of World War II are measuring its 
virility. This hour is the high-water 
mark of its strength, its influence and 
its membership. From its farm homes 


have moved out into the fronts of the™ 


world their legions of young men and 
women. Other legions upon the home 
front have sustained those in active serv- 
ice.” 

At the same time Farm Bureau people 
felt a thrill of pride in the increase in 
membership and sound progress reported 


. trials and tribulations. 


by the Association and the American 
Farm Bureau for the year 1944 and in 
the accomplishments achieved in the out- 
standing food production record for the 
year. Also recognized was the contrast 
of voluntary organizations of farmers 
coming together in free and open meet- 
ings to determine plans and policies while 
people in many other lands, bowed under 
the yoke of dictatorship, are denied the 
privilege of shaping their own destinies. 
The annual meetings of the Association 
and the American Farm Bureau are con- 
crete examples of American democracy 
in action and show how the inherent 
rights of a free people guaranteed by the 
Constitution may be exercised. 


Farm people may look back on the 
year 1944 with the satisfaction that 
comes: in the knowledge of a job well 
done. They have overcome many and 
difficult obstacles through long hours of 
toil and labor and through ingenuity in 
planning. Many farm fathers and moth- 
ers have carried these great loads under 
the stress of mental anguish and worry 
that comes with the knowledge that a 
son, daughter, or close relative is in 
peril on a shell-marked battlefield. Others 
have had to carry on after they received 
word that a dear one has made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 


As we look to the year 1945 we realize 
that the road to victory will be long and 
hard. It will bring more and greater 
It seems fitting 
that we here repeat a sentence in the 
foreword of the resolutions adopted at 
the American Farm Bureau convention: 


“To these aims — victory in war, and 
victory in peace — the organized farm 
people of America have pledged them- 
selves anew. So help us God, ‘we shall 
not fail.” 


Set 1945 Production Goals 


By L. H. SIMERL 


FARMERS are responsible for the pro- 
duction of the primary munition of 
war — food. In spite of a greatly re- 
duced labor supply — (over 26,000 
members of Illinois Farm Bureau fam- 
ilies are serving in the armed forces.and 
many others are working in war plants) 
— farmers have increased the production 
of food by.an almost unbelievable a- 
mount. As compared with the average 
of the years 1935-39, food production in 
the United States in 1944 was increased 
as follows: 

Food grains ccc 

Meat animals ce 

Poultry amd eggs onccecceorneeeene 

Fruits and nuts ccc 

Dairy products ......... 

Truck crops 

Other vegetables 

In order to complete the record it is 
necessary to report that the production 
of sugar in 1944 was 17 per cent less 
than in 1935-39. 

Favorable weather and great - effort 
has enabled farmers to supply ‘civilians 
with more food than they had before 
the war, to provide food necessary to 
make our military forces the best fed 
group in the world, and to permit our 
sending large quantities of food to re- 
lieve hunger in other countries. 

But what of next year? The govern- 
; ment has asked Illinois farmers to make 
some adjustments in production for 19- 
45. The adjustments for the major 
products are indicated in the accompany- 
ing table. 


. 


slaughter of cattle, even to the extent 
that the total number of cattle on farms 
is substantially reduced from present 
levels. 

The biggest shortage of food seems 
to be that of sugar. Before the war the 
United States used about 7 million tons 
of sugar each year. Approximately 2 
million tons of this was produced in con- 
tinental United States. Another two mil- 
lion tons was imported from Cuba and 
a million tons each from Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines. The short- 
age of sugar was caused by the loss of 
the Philippine Islands, the difficulties of 
shipping from other sources of supply, 
and the need for large quantities of sugar 
materials for the production of alcohol 
and explosives. 

Before the war the United States used 
about 26 million bushels of flaxseed an- 
nually.’ About two-fifths of this amount 
was produced in this country and three- 
fifths imported, mostly from Argentina. 
The war-brought greatly increased needs 
for flaxseed, used principally for its lin- 
seed oil, the principal drying: ingredient 
for paint. To meet these needs farm- 
ers produced 52 million bushels.of flax- 
seed, about five times the prewar. crop 
in 1943. and 25 million bushels in 1944. 


The import situation is uncefttain. be-: 


cause of the unsettled nature of rela- 
tions between Argentina and the United 
States. . 
Unforeseen developments may cause 
some readjustment in the. agricultural 
goals for 1945. In any event, it’ should 


Product 
Corn 
Soybeans 
Oats 


Sows for spring farrow 


Eggs 
Milk 


According to preliminary indications 
the 1945 national goals for most farm 
products will be about the same as in 
1944. The largest increases asked are 
in flaxseed (52%) ; sugar beets (47%), 
and sugar cane (11%). 
duction is in egg production (16%). / 

The overall view seems to be that the 
land should be farmed somewhat less 
intensively .in 1945. This is to be 
brought about by growing less corn and 
more small grains and hay. In livestock 
production it seems desirable to increase 
meat production by ‘a relatively heavy 


/} 
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Adjustment 

5% reduction 

No change from 1944 
5% increase 

39% reduction 

15% reduction 

1% increase 


The largest re-/ 


Goal 
8,700,000 acres 
3,400,000 acres © 
3,500,000. acres 

871,000 ‘head 
200,000,000 dz: 
55,500,000 cwt. 


be recognized that these goals are. not 
statements of the quantity needed, but 
only an estimate of the amounts which 


/ it is\hoped can be produced... The actual , 
roducts, 


needs for sugar, meats, dairy 
and many other food items will 
greater,than the announced goals. 


much 


A new. circular, ‘About That Farm 
. You're Going to Buy,” has just been 
published by the Fatm Credit. Admini- 
stration and may be secured by writing 
the FCA at Kansas City, Mo. 


Plan Series of Labor 


Saving Shows in State 

A series of 24 labor-saving shows will 
be .held in various parts of Illinois dur- 
ing January, February and March, ac 
cording to P. E. Johnston, state farm 
labor supervisor. The extension serv- 


‘ice of the College of Agriculture, county 


farm and home advisers and the Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute are cooperating in 
staging these events. 

Latest methods of saving — labor 
through machinery, time-study and gen- 
eral farm and home management will be 
featured. 

A truckload of models, machines, 
photographs, motion pictures and dis- 
play panels will be taken to the places 
where the show is scheduled and will be 
set up for one-day stands. In addition, 
each county adviser and his farm labor 
assistant are rounding up for display lo- 
cal labor-saving equipment, inventions 
and “gadgets” developed by farmers that 
have proved practical during the labor 
shortage. Housewives are also encouraged 
to bring in labor-saving ideas and devices, 
Johnstorr says. County and state prizes 
will be offered. 

The first labor-saving show will be held 
in Champaign county at the College of 
Agriculture on January 12. 

“I hope every farmer who has an idea, 
device or gadget will display it at one 
of these. labor-saving shows,” he added. 
Those “interested-.should contact their 
farm adviser in the- following’ counties 
where shows will be>held: ‘Mason, : Jan. 
17; ‘Macon, Jan. 18; ‘Logan, Jan. “19; 


Livingston, Jan. 23; Marshall-Putnain, - 


Jan. 24; Stark, Jan. 25; Henry, Jatax26; 


Iroquois, Jan. 30; ‘LaSalle, Jan. 31; Will, $ 
“Feb. 1; Kane, Feb. 2; Richland, Feb. 13; 
Fayette, Feb. 14;. Boad, Feb..15; Jack-, 


son, Feb:..16; Pike, Feb.’ 20;. Motgan, 


Feb. 21; McDonough, *Feb. 22; Knox, 
T Feb. 27; Lee, Feb. / 
28; Stephenson, March 1.:and McHenry, . ab 


Feb, 23.;.Rock Islan 


March 2.° °°. a 


Swartz Resigns As Fruit epee 
_- Exchange Sales: Manager 


Howard Swartz, who’ has ‘been sales 


manager for the Illinois ‘Fruit: Growets 


pr ts for ‘the. past three years, -has 
resigned ‘his pdsition’ and is moving with 
his. family to: Grand: Rapids,’ Mich. His 
resignation became’ effective’ Dec. 15. 
Swartz will be associated with his: father- 
in-law as representative of a large manu- 


facturing, organization: 


Swartz, a graduate of Michigan State - 


College, came to the Exchange after sérv- 
ing as manager of the Fennville Fruit Ex- 


change in Fennville, Mich., for five years. 


His work in Illinois has been 


unusually 
successful: nes 
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Farm advisers covering the entire period 
of Adams County Farm Bureau history to 
date had a 100% attendance record at the 
IAA annual meeting. Starting with E. W. 
“Farmer” Rusk, Ruhm Phosphate Co., sec- 
ond from the left, in order of tenure are 
F. A. Gougler, IAA director of produce 
marketing; Ray E. Miller, secretary, St. 
Louis PCA: S. F. Russell, IAA director of 


livestock marketing: George .B. Whitman, 
Illinois Chain Store Council: and T. E. 
Myers, present farm adviser. At the ex- 
treme left is C. C. Mast. manager of the 
Adams County Shippers Association, ac- 
tive in Adams County Farm Bureau work 
since the beginning, and at extreme right, 
Prof. J. C. Spitler, state leader of farm ad- 
visers. 


... AS FARMERS 


FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


M EMBERSHIP Maintenance meetings 
will furnish the organization high- 
lights of the midwinter season, with 
IAA Organization fieldmen Harry 
Claar, L. B. Hornbeck and John C. 
Moore now engaged in scheduling 


them in their respective districts. 


The “M-M” meetings of 1944 proved © 
.to be sparkplugs in focusing attention 


on the great b arseaiger yet remaining 
for- increased Farm Bureau member- 
ship. .Every county in the state set 
oals, totaling more than 
achieved by Sept. 30 of 
this. year. Employees of Farm Bureau 
and the associated cooperatives met to 
hear. discussions of their role both in 
acquiring and servicing membership. 
Now — with the accomplishment of 
these goals as a keynote — county 
groups will meet once more, to re-study 
their objectives, to re-plan their pro- 
grams of acquisition and maintenance. 
W. P. Sandford, IAA director of sales 
service, and the three assistant directors 
of organization, will conduct the pro- 
grams. Scheduling is being done now 


: by Claar, Hornbeck and Moore. 


Illinois was in its rightful place as 
one of the ten states that achieved the 
AFBF’s Million Member Goal, when 
the ~ national organization's ~ annual 
meeting was held. Of the 98 county 
Farm Bureaus; 52 in the. state made 
their local goals and were rewarded’ by 
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the AFBF prize of expenses of a repre- 
sentative at the annual meeting. 

Roger Corbett, AFBF secretary, has 
appealed to counties which have al- 
ready attained their goals to take an 
extra quota of 50 additional members 
or 10 per cent of the remaining poten- 
tials, whichever is larger, thus when 
achieved, will entitle each to be known 
as a “Big Brother” county. 


One of this year's objectives is to 
have all of the remaining 46 counties 
make their Million Member goal, and 
the 52 to qualify as “Big Brother” 
counties. 


Illinois County Farm Bureaus 

their goals in the Million Member contest 
were: Boone, Calhoun, Cass, Champaign, 
Christian, Clark, Coles, Cook, DuPage, Ed- 
gar, Ford, Fulton, Gallatin, Greene, Grundy, 
Henderson, Henry, JoDaviess, Kane, Kan- 
kakee, Kendall, Knox, Lake, LaSalle, Lee, 
Livingston, Logan, McDonough, McLean, 
Macon, Macoupin, Madison, Marshall-Put- 
nam, Mason, Menard, Mercer, Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Moultrie, Piatt, Randolph, Richland, 
Rock Island, St. Clair, Sangamon, Schuyler, 
Scott, Stark, Stephenson, Will, Winnebago, 
Woodford. 


News from county organization activities 
in all parts of the state continues to be 
splendid. Certainly 1945 is THE year to 
build membership higher. 


Wabash county signed a total of 48 in 
its recent drive. 


os - 


Brown county drove on to attain its long- 
range goal of 600 members. The drive was 
followed by a new member meeting. 


Schuyler county is within just a few mem- 
bers of its long-range goal of 800. 


Woodford county workers reported 72 
new members signed in 172 visits, and be- 
lieve 31 more can be signed in another 
contact. 


Jefferson county’s contest resulted in 35 
signed by the East Side team and 32 by the 
West Siders to climax a very successful 
drive. 


Peoria’s membership effort was launched 
by a fipsnortin’ kickoff meeting attended 
by 104, and there were 102 contracts turned 
in at the report meeting a week later. 


Rock Kland had 160 men and women at 
their kickoff meeting. Other counties re- 
cently launching drives are Warren, with 
90 present; Mason,-Marion, Cumberland and 
Kendall. 


McHenry county signed 86 new members 
in its’ Nevember campaign, led by E. M. 
Lehman, who brought in 21 contracts. “We 
are still quite a way from our ambition, 
1500, but now have well over 1200,” COD 
Earl Swenson writes. 


Fayette’s report for the drive ended Nov. 
9 was 74 new members. 


Henry county had signed 68 new members 
with several townships yet to report, ac- 
cording to latest word from the C. O. D 


Mason county’s recent drive netted 46 


new members. 


Williamson's contest campaign netted 30 
new contracts. 


Effingham county came up with 70 new 
members. Those born in the 20th Century 
signed 44, while the 19th Century group 
brought in 26. Penalty for the losers: 
eating without a fork, and using a burlap 
napkin. 


Marion county held a memorable kickoff 
meeting Dec. 9 with 150 farmers and their 
wives, representing all 17 townships, in 
attendance. Interesting is the item in the 
Marion County Democrat, which says among 
other things, “Preceding the meal the group 
sang ‘America,’ gave the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag and repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison, ‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers’ was sung midway in the speaking 
program.” They are using a 20th-vs.-19th 
Century contest plan, too. 


Franklin county is driving on toward more 
memberships, reports Carl Cox, while Ham- 
ilton county, which recently set up the 
98th Farm Bureau, held its first annual 
meeting recently. Butch Wanstreet and Jerry 
Embser as captains for the East Siders and 
West Siders respectively are both fighting 
for the coveted goal of a membership of 
500 and soon. 


Warren, Kendall, Kane and Rock Island 
counties are among those who have held 
their kickoff meetings in December, but re- 
ports on the results are not yet available. 


Smith Resigns As Farm . 
Adviser in Livingston 
R. C. Smith, Livingston county farm 
adviser, is leaving his position in that 
county March 1, to accept a position with 
the Harry Ferguson company of Dear- 
born, Mich., according to an announce- 
ment of Livingston County Farm Bureau 
officials. 
Smith submitted his resignation in No- 
vember, but is remaining until March. 
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IT’S AFBF’S SILVER 


* * 


* * 


* * 


MEMBERSHIP ANNOUNCED AT ALL-TIME HIGH OF 828,486 AS ANNUAL 


ORE than 828,000 Farm Bureau 

members with their total efforts 

pledged toward total victory and 
total peace for America and her allies 
— that’s the message that went out from 
the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation as the AFBF 
quietly observed its silver anniversary — 
25 years of service to American agricul- 
ture. 

Records showed that AFBF member- 
ship stood at the highest peak in the or- 
ganization’s history — 828,486 Farm 
Bureau members, or a gain of 140,987 
over a year ago and representing a per- 
centage increase of 20.5. This leaves 
the AFBF only 171,514 short of its 
“Million Member’ goal. 

The Midwest region, which includes 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, had a gain in 
membership of 66,442, over last year, or 
an increase of 19.42 per cent. This brings 
the Midwest region total membership to 
408,478. 

Ten state and 669 county Farm Bureaus 
which had reached their goals in the 
“Million Member’’ campaign were a- 
warded certificates at the AFBF annual 
meeting by R. B. Corbett, secretary- 
treasurer. Illinois was one of the state 


winners and 52 county Farm Bureaus in 


Illinois received awards for attaining 
their goals. Iowa was the only state in 
the Midwest which had a higher number 
of county awards. Iowa had 58 county 
awards. 


The annual address of AFBF President 
Edward A. O'Neal and the resolutions 
adopted at the closing session indicated 
clearly that the strength of the organiza- 
tion’s united membership was pledged 
toward building an even better America. 


Said President O'Neal: “. . I take 
great pride in the fact that we now have 
the largest membership in our history, 
and that our organization has risen to a 
position of great importance in the affairs 
of the Nation. Never before has so large 
a group of farm people marched together 
behind a single banner . . . I earnestly 
hope that we will all go home less im- 
pressed with what we have done in the 
past than with the grave responsibilities 
which farm people have imposed on us 
for the future. The decisions which ‘the 
people of this country make during the 
next few years will establish the pattern 
of American life for generations to come. 


. . .Farm people must be as zealous 
serving their nation through their. or- 
ganizations as in developing their own 
industry. The nation’s character was 
formulated largely by farm people. It 


is our responsibility to perpetuate those 
principles for which our forefathers 
fought and died.’ 

President O’Neal declared that the 
postwar world security organization 
must be prepared to maintain peace by 
force if necessary, but force will not be 
necessary if the victorious countries will 
permit all nations to rebuild their shat- 
tered economic structures. 

Turning to the domestic front, the 
AFBF leader said, “All leaders and 
groups in this country are agreed the only 
possible way we in America can main- 
tain employment after the war and serv- 
ice our national debt will be through 
creating an economy of abundance. 

“But we can't have such economy 
under high-tariff policies. Restriction, 
scarcity, monopolies, unemployment, and 
eventually war are certain fruits of ex- 
cessive tariffs.” 

President O'Neal also warned that if 
the various groups in our economy de- 
pend too much upon the government 
and fail to coordinate voluntarily their 
own efforts to achieve the same goal, 
the government will become the sole 


- employer and our historic tradition of 


freedom of the individual will become 
a thing of the past. 

In conclusion, President O'Neal said, 
“We must meet the stern realities with 


W. W. Waymack of Des Moines Register 
and Tribune who received one of the two 
awards for distinguished service to agri- 
culture, shakes hands with AFBF Presi- 
dent Edward A. O’Neal after the award 
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presentation. Waymack addressed the 
1941 IAA _ convention in Springfield. 
At right, IAA delegates to AFBF conven- 
tion study resolutions. Front row, left to 
right: Chester McCord, K. T. Smith, Homer 


_ Curtiss, and a voting delegate from New 


Jersey. W. C. Spargo. Second row. left to 
right: Vice-President Talmage Defrees, Ot- 
to Steffey, W. A. Dennis and Albert Hayes. 
This was the AFBF’s 25th Anniversary. 
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MEETING IS HELD; MILLION MEMBERS, GOAL 


rigorous action, but may our action be 
guided by uncompromising love of justice 
and hatred of tyranny in all its forms. 
Surely we have the spiritual strength to 
put aside malice and suspicion and self- 
ishness, and to labor faithfully toward 
the Christian ideal of a world made up 
of sovereign states living together in 
peace and cooperating together to guaran- 
tee to all individuals the freedoms and 
rights that are their heritages as children 
of God.” 

That unity and harmony of interests 
was evident in the deliberations of the 
delegates at AFBF annual meeting was 
indicated by IAA President and AFBF 
Vice-President Earl C. Smith, who served 
as chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, when he said, ‘During all of the 
deliberations of the resolutions committee 
there wasn’t a time when a voice was 
raised in anger.” 

Eric Johnston, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
one of the main speakers at the conven- 
tion, declared that “Agriculture must 
maintain a high level of purchasing in 
America to enable people to buy food 
produced under a program of expanded 
economy instead of curtailing produc- 
tion.” He also declared that the prin- 
cipal solution to our postwar economic 
problems lies in an expanding economy, 


Gold and blue service stars tell the story 
of Farm Bureau members’ sons and daugh- 
ters who are fighting and dying for their 
country. In the center picture is the me- 
morial roll of honor of Farm Bureau lead- 


JANUARY, 1945 


and the peace and security of the world 
depend upon it. 

Grover B. Hill, under-secretary of 
agriculture, and assistant administrator 
of the WFA, praised farmers for their 
outstanding job in food production and 
declared that “no farmer would want to 
cut his production now on the chance that 
the war in Europe might be over in a 
few weeks or a few months. We can’t 
run that risk with the lives of our fight- 
ing men.” Hill also declared that dur- 
ing the postwar period farmers will need 
their organizations more than ever, and 
he said it was up to farmers “to help 
get sound agricultural programs and the 
kind of understanding of those programs 
that will give them the backing of sound 
public opinion.” 

I. W. Duggan, governor, Farm Credit 
Administration, declared that farmers 
are now in the best financial position in 
the history of American agriculture, but 
face difficult postwar conversion prob- 
lems. 


“Our agricultural income,” he said, 
“will be greatly influenced by the amount 
of employment and our national income. 
However, even with full employment we 
may not have a prosperqus agriculture. 
Also, full employment in industry is 
going to depend upon the purchasing 

(Continued on page 19) 


ers who died during the year. The names 
of George W. Peek and Rex Peddicord of 
Illinois appear on the roll. At right O. D. 
Brissenden. IAA organization director, 
reads the list of Illinois counties attaining 


IAA President and AFBF Vice-President 

Earl C. Smith, chairman of the resolutions 

committee, directs the reading of the res- 

olutions to the delegates at the AFBF an- 
nual meeting. 


Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, addresses 
the Farm Bureau convention. 


the “Million Member” goal. In the back- 
ground is R. B. Corbett, AFBF secretary- 
treasurer, who presided at the session 
recognizing counties attaining goals in 
each of the states. 
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MEMBERSHIP ANNOUNCED AT ALL-TIME HIGH: OF 828,486 AS ANNUAL 


ORE than $28,000 Farm Bureau 

M members with their total efforts 
pledged toward total victory and 

total peace for America and her allies 

that’s the message that went out from 
the annual mecting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation as the AFBF 
quietly observed its silver anniversary 
25 years of service to American agricul- 
ture 

Records showed that AFBF member- 
ship stood at the highest peak in the or- 
828,486 Farm 
Bureau members, or a gain of 140,987 
over a year ago and representing a per- 
centage increase of 20.5 This leaves 
the AFBF only 171,51-4 short of its 
Million Member” goal. 


ganization’s history 


The Midwest region, which includes 
Hlinots, Indiana, Iowa. Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, had a gain in 
membership of 66,442, over last year, or 
an increase of 19.42 per cent. This brings 
the Midwest region total membership to 
108,478. 

Ten state and 669 county Farm Bureaus 
which had reached their goals in the 
“Million Member” caMpaign were a- 
warded certificates at the AFBF annual 
meeting by R. B. Corbett,  secretary- 


Missourt, 


treasurer. Illinois was one of the state 
winners and 52 county Farm Bureaus in 


Hlinois recewwed awards for attaining 
their goals. Towa was the only state in 
the Midwest which had a higher number 
of county awards. Towa had 58 county 


aw ards. 


The anmual address of AFBF President 
Edward A. O'Neal and the resolution: 
adopted at the closing session indicated 
clearly that the strength of the organiza- 
tion's united membership was pledged 
toward building an even better America 


Said President O'Neal: “. . LI take 
great pride in the fact that we now have 
the largest membership in our history, 
and that our organization has risen to a 
position of great importance in the affairs 
of the Nation. Never before has so large 
a group of farm people marched together 
behind a single banner 
hope that we will all go home less im- 
pressed with what we have done in the 
past than with the grave responsibilities 
which farm people have imposed on us 
for the future. The decisions which the 
people of this country make during the 
next few years will establish the pattern 
of American life for generations to come. 


I carnestly 


.Farm people must be as zealous 
serving their nation through their or- 
ganizations as in developing their own 
industry. The nation’s character was 
formulated largely by farm people. It 


is our responsibility to perpetuate those 
principles for which our forefathers 
fought and died.” 

President O'Neal declared that the 
postwar — world organization 
must be prepared to maintain peace by 
force if necessary, but force will not be 
necessary if the victorious countries will 
permit all nations to rebuild their shat- 
tered cconomic structures. 

Turning to the domestic front, the 
AFBF leader said, “All leaders and 


groups in this country are agreed the only 


security 


possible way we in America can matn- 
tain employment after the war and serv- 
ice Our national debt will be through 
creating an economy of abundance. 

“But we can't have such economy 
under high-taritf policies. Restriction, 
scarcity, monopolies, unemployment, and 
eventually war are certain fruits of ex- 
cessive tariffs.” 

President O'Neal also warned that if 
the various groups in our economy de- 
pend too much upon the government 
and fail to coordinate voluntarily their 
own efforts to achieve the same goal, 
the government will become the sole 
employer and our historic tradition of 
freedom of the individual will become 
a thing of the past. 

In conclusion, President O'Neal said, 
“We must meet the stern realities with 


W. W. Waymack of Des Moines Register 
and Tribune who received one of the two 
awards for distinguished service to agri- 
culture, shakes hands with AFBF Presi- 
dent Edward A. O’Neal after the award 


presentation. Waymack addressed the 
1941 IAA _ convention in Springfield. 
At right. IAA delegates to AFBF conven- 
tion study resolutions. Front row, left to 
right: Chester McCord, K. T. Smith, Homer 


Curtiss, and a voting delegate from New 
Jersey, W. C. Spargo. Second row, left to 
right: Vice-President Talmage Defrees, Ot- 
to Steffey. W. A. Dennis and Albert Hayes. 
This was the AFBF’s 25th Anniversary. 
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MEETING IS HELD; MILLION MEMBERS, GOAL 


rigorous action, but may our action be 
guided by uncompromising love of justice 
and hatred of tyranny in all its forms 
Surely we have the spiritual strength to 
put aside malice ,and suspicion and self- 
ishness, and to labor faithfully toward 
the Christian 1deal of a world made up 
of sovereign states living together. tn 
peace and COOP rating together to guaran- 
tec to all individuals the freedoms and 
rights that are their heritages as children 
of God.’ 

That unity and harmony of interests 
was evident in the deliberations of the 
delegates at AFBF annual meeting was 
indicated by IAA President and AFBF 
Vice-President Earl C. Smith, who served 
as chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, when he said, ‘During all of the 
deliberations of the resolutions committee 
there wasn't a time when a voice was 
raised in anger.” . 

Eric Johnston, president of the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
one of the main speakers at the conven- 
tion, declared that “Agriculture must 
maintain a high level of purchasing in 
America to enable people to buy food 
produced under a program of expanded 
economy instead of curtailing produc- 
tion.’ He also declared that the prin- 
cipal solution to our postwar economic 
problems lies in an expanding economy, 


Gold and blue service stars tell the story 
of Farm Bureau members’ sons and daugh- 
ters who are fighting and dying for their 
country. In the center picture is the me- 
morial roll of honor of Farm Bureau lead- 


JANUARY, 1945 
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ers who died during the year. The names 
of George W. Peek and Rex Peddicord of 
Illinois appear on the roll. At right O. D. 
Brissenden, IAA _ organization director. 
reads the list of Illinois counties attaining 


IAA President and AFBF Vice-President 

Earl C. Smith, chairman of the resolutions 

committee, directs the reading of the res 

olutions to the delegates at the AFBF an 
nual meeting. 


Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, addresses 
the Farm Bureau convention. 


the “Million Member” goal. In the back 
ground is R. B. Corbett, AFBF secretary 
treasurer, who presided at the session 
recognizing counties attaining goals in 
each of the states. 


victory in peace — the organized farm 
people of America have pledged them- 
selves anew. So help us God, we shall 


not fail. 
I. Democracy and Balance 

America needs an economic balance which 
will assure security for labor, stability for 
industry, and parity for American agricul- 
ture. Therefore...... we appeal to the 
leaders in other groups of agriculture and 
the recognized leaders in labor and in in- 
dustry, to join in a series of conferences in 

1945, to formulate a program necessary for 

the establishment and maintenance of pol- 

icies designed to assure large-scale produc- 
tion of the products of both agriculture and 

other industry, and their interchange on a 

basis of true economic balance and the es- 

tablishment and maintenance of a standard 

of regular wages for workers on such a 

basis of economic balance. 

II. Importance of a Prosperous Agriculture 

to National Welfare 

The demands of farmers for industrial 
products and services will be the greatest 
single contributing factor to a continuous 
prosperity of all segments of our economy 
cet eee Therefore, the welfare of labor and 
industry — in fact, the national wellbeing — 
requires the adoption and maintenance of 
economic policies and relationships neces- 
sary to assure a fair exchange value for the 
products of industry and agriculture, and 
the maintenance of continuous and substan- 
tial wages for labor in line with such a bal- 

anced price level. H 

III. National Farm Program 
We insist on the following basic meas- 
ures: 

1) Retention and strengthening of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and all related 
measures. 

2) Continuation of present mandatory loan 
rates on basic commodities and price 
supports under the Steagall Act. 

3) Continuation and strengthening of the 

Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act 

of 1937. 

Adoption of a positive, effective policy 

and program for regaining our fair 

share of world markets. .... . develop- 
ing new and expanded domestic outlets. 

5) Goal of all farm programs to be parity 
prices in the market place, with ceiling 
prices so adjusted as to eliminate sub- 
sidies in lieu of fair prices. 

6) Intensification and expansion of farm 
research. 

7) Adequate appropriations necessary to 
carry out the above programs. 

8) Simplification, decentralization, and co- 
ordination of administration of the 
various phases of the program. We rec- 
ommend that hereafter no soil conserva- 
tion practice be included in any program 
for any State unless it is approved by the 
State Experiment Station or the State 
Extension Service. 

IV. International Trade 
We recommend: 

1) Calling an international trade conference 
to consider lowering barriers to trade, 
and to discourage erection of barriers in 
the future. : 


Te THESE aims — victory in war, and 
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SUMMARY of RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted By Voting Delegates at 26th Annual 
Meeting of AFBF in Chicago, Dec. 14, 1944 


2) That the United States participate in in- 
ternational action on monetary and credit 
policies designed to stabilize currencies 
and prices. 

3) That foreign and domestic barriers be 
gradually adjusted or removed. 

4) That the trade agreements program be 
improved and expanded. 

5) That new and improved international 
trade agreements for, surplus agricultural 
products be developed. 

6) That all nations be given access to the 
raw materials needed for their peacetime 
economies. 

7) That, during postwar reconstruction, our 
exports for rehabilitation of other na- 
tions that are honestly trying to rebuild 
their economies be primarily considered 
as outright expenditures. 

8) That our Government adopt a positive 
program to develop world trade. 


V. International Cooperation 

We recommend U. S. cooperation with 

other nations along the following lines: 

1) A general international organization for 
maintaining world peace, based on the 
principles outlined at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, such organization equip- 
ped to maintain peace by force if neces- 
sary. 

2) International monetary programs for 
, Stabilizing currencies and prices, in- 
cluding the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development proposed at 
the Bretton Woods Monetary Confer- 
ence. 

3) A international food and agriculture or- 
ganization such as the one initiated at 
the Hot Springs Conference. 


VI. A Federal Tax Program 

A bi-partisan Federal tax commission 
should be created to develop an equitable 
program of taxation. The personal income 
tax should continue as the major source of 
Federal revenue. Low exemptions should 
be retained. Income on future issues’ of: 
Federal, State and local government bonds 
should be taxed as other bonds are taxed. 
The excess-profits tax should be repealed 
when excessive wartime earnings end. Cor- 
poration earnings distributed to stockhold- 
ers as dividends should be exempt from tax- 
ation except as the stockholder is taxed on 
such dividends. Undistributed earnings 
should be taxed at rates sufficient to en- 
courage but not compel distribution. Gov- 
ernment-owned property, managed on an 
earning basis in competition with private 
enterprise, should be taxed by all other 
governmental units. Federal social security 
taxes should be increased only upon proof 
of necessity. Unemployment compensation 
taxes should be levied on employer and em- 
ployee alike by the States, not the Federal 
Government. The estate tax-offset law 
should be modernized. 

This Federation will continue to support 
income tax exemption of patronage refunds 
of cooperatives. 

VII. Monetary Control and Price Stabiliza- 
tion 

We will work for a sound monetary and 
fiscal policy designed to stabilize the gen- 
eral price level. 


VIII. Inflation Control and Price Control 

We recommend that price controls, when 
necessary and workable, be continued until 
goods are once again abundant; that the 
“Little Steel” formula be retained for the 
duration; that the intent and specific pro- 
visions of the Price Stabilization Act be 
carried out; and that regulations and orders 
of the War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration be coordi- 
nated so as to prevent delay and misunder- 
standings. 

IX. Farm Credit 

We will continue to oppose all efforts to 
convert the Farm Credit System into a gov- 
ernment-owned or government-operated in- 
stitution. We make the following rec- 
ommendations for reorganization and im- 
provement of the System: 


1) Direction of all agencies now in the 
System, plus control of direct-lending 
agencies dealing with farmers, should be 
vested in an independent policy-making, 
bi-partisan board. 


2) With respect to present Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration agencies: 

a) All should be farmer-owned and farm- 
er-controlled. 

b) Initiative and responsibility should 
rest in the local associations. 

c) National farm loan associations and 
Federal Land Banks should share 
profits on a 50-50 basis, and a por- 
tion of interest payments should go 
to the associations for operating ex- 
penses and reserves. 

d) Government capital now in the Sys- 
tem should be made available to all 
units in the System when needed, but 
should be gradually returned accord- 
ing to an orderly plan. 

c) Interest rates should exceed the aver- 
age cost of capital funds by an amount 
sufficient to meet costs and provide 
for reserves, with any amount left 
over returned to borrowers as patron- 
age dividends. 

f) Adjustments in organization and ad- 
ministration should be made to in- 
crease efficiency without imparing 
necessary services. 

3) With respect to governmental direct- 
lending agencies, we recommend: 

a) All except the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation should be admin- 
istered by an executive officer em- 
ployed by the national bi-partisan 
board according to policies to be laid 
down by Congress and regulations to 
be issued by the board. 

b) Necessary Congressional appropri- 
ations for loans and expenses should 
be made to the proposed bi-partisan 
board. 

c) Loans should be made only to those 
unable to qualify with the usual 
sources of credit. ~ 

d) Interest rates should be not less than 
rates on similar loans made by per- 
manent cooperative units of the Farm 
Credit System. 

e) Existing loans of all direct-lending 
government agencies should be con- 
solidated in this agency. 

f) All loans should be limited to 
amounts that can normally be re- 
paid out of the earnings of the farm. 
Clients should be encouraged to as- 
pire to attain a credit status which 
will enable them to borrow from the 
usual farm credit agencies. 

g) Administration should be decentral- 
ized, improved, and kept free of 
political control, and the creation of 
collective colonies forbidden. 
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At the AFBF annual meeting tax confer- 
ence are, left to right, B. A. Thomas, 
Shelbyville, Ky.: George E. Metzger, IAA 
field secretary, and A. S. Thomas, di- 


rector of taxation and legislation, Indiana 
Farm Bureau. At the right, Illinois is rep- 
resented at the fruit and vegetable con- 
ference by IAA Vice-President Talmage 


Defrees, at left, Porter Hardy Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, and at right, L. L. Colvis, IAA di- 
rector of fruit and vegetable marketing. 
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4) Credit should be so controlled that it 
will not contribute to land inflation. 

5) All interested groups and agencies should 
collaborate in safeguarding returning 
veterans against unwise loans. 

6) All public farm credit agencies dealing 
with real estate loans should use the Ap- 
praisal Division of the Federal Land 
Bank System, with service made avail- 
able at cost to the Veterans Administra- 
tion for any veteran desiring to buy a 
farm. 

X. Land Grant Institutions 
We urge increased appropriations to the 

Extension Service sufficient to provide a 

County Agent and Home Demonstration 

Agent for every agricultural county, plus 

such assistant Agents as are necessary. 

XI. Agricultural Research 

Information on production records and 
farm practices, now in the files of various 
public agencies, should be turned over to 
the Land Grant Colleges for study and tab- 
ulation, with final reports made available to 
farmers. Research is needed on the com- 
parative value of natural foods and fibers, 
compared with the value of synthetic sub- 
stitutes, on better methods of production, 
soil use, and new and expanded uses for 
agricultural commodities. Work of the 

Regional Agricultural Laboratories should 

be broadened. Better coordination is 

needed in the planning and carrying out of 
all research. 
XII. Rural Electrification 
Further extension of electric service to 
rural areas should be pushed as rapidly as 
feasible. REA projects must be made truly 
cooperative, and politics kept out of the 
movement. Farmers should have equal ac- 
cess with other groups to power developed 
at government-owned dams. 
XIII. Surplus Property 
We insist that surplus property owned by 

Government be disposed of with due regard 

to protection of free markets and competi- 

tive prices, and condemn uncontrolled dump- 
ing. Rural needs for such property should 


receive every consideration. The statute-cre- . 


ated Advisory Board to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion be permitted 
to function as representatives of the general 
public and their interest, as provided by 
law. 
XIV. Returning Veterans and Agriculture 
We support the creation of local advisory 
committees to help veterans to find their 
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places in civilian life. Agriculture itself 
can absorb only a portion of those wishing 
to go into this field, but attractive oppor- 
tunities should develop in rural communities 
in rendering services not supplied by farm- 
ers. Veterans should be informed as to 
these opportunities and aided in getting es- 
tablished in this field. 


XV. Military Training 

Compulsory military training in times of 
peace is foreign to the American way of 
life. We recommend that a broad program 
leading to physical fitness be incorporated 
in our high schools, and we approve of the 
system of military training now provided in 
our Land Grant Colleges; but we oppose 
the program of compulsory military train- 
ing new being publicly advocated, as lead- 
ing inevitably to some form of militarism. 

XVI. Roads 

We favor continuation of Federal aid to 
States, but insist that such aid be based on 
actual need, that States be required to 
match Federal funds, that the formula for 
apportionment now in use be continued, low- 
cost farm-to-market roads, including school 


R. W. Blackburn, former AFBF secretary. 

and Donald Kirkpatrick, AFBF and IAA 

counsel, listen to the reading of the 
resolutions. 


and bus routes be given more consideration, 
and that future Federal super-highways be 
routed to serve existing market centers. 
XVII. Conservation of Mineral Resources 
U. S. farmers customarily add to the soil 
less than half the amount needed to main- 
tain our soil fertility. Therefore we rec- 
ommend that the Board of Directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation take ap- 
propriate action to protect, improve, and 
increase the supply and use of mineral fer- 
tilizers drawn from the large, undeveloped 
deposits in the West and in Florida. 


XVIII. Social Security 


We urge our Board of Directors to seek 
a practicable plan under which farm labor 
may be covered by old-age and survivors’ 
insurance under the Social Security Act. 
When such a practicable plan is developed, 
we will endorse it. 

XIX. Sale of Surplus Lands 

We commend Congress for safeguarding 
the sale of Government-owned surplus 
land, and particularly for the provision that 
land be offered to former owners at the 
original purchase price, adjusted for damage 
Or improvement. 


XX. Farm Machinery and Supplies 
We urge continued aggressive action to 
speed up the production and delivery to 
farmers of all necessary machinery, repairs, 
and supplies. 
XXI. War Memorials 


We recommend to State and county Farm 
Bureaus, that where war memorials are 
being considered, they direct attention to 
the urgent needs of rural America for ade- 
quate health and hospital facilities. In all 
cases, funds should originate entirely with 
the respective States and counties. 


XXII. Freedom of Speech, Press, and Radio 


We condemn any restrictions of the right 
to criticize acts of public officials whether 
in private conversation, by statements in the 
press, or by broadcasting over the radio 
pe hice een Clear channel broadcasting, free 
from interference, is invaluable to rural 
America. We urge no reduction in the 
number of clear channel stations and no 
limitation of clear channel broadcasting. 

XXIII. Membership Achievements 


We commend the State and county or- 
ganizations for their accomplishments in 
membership acquisition. 


The 


1945 WOOL PROGRAM — 


The 1945 wool purchase program of 
the WFA which became effective 
Jan. | is essentially a continuation 
of the marketing plan which has 
been in effect for domestic wool 
since April 25, 1943. WFA will en- 
ter into agreements with established 
wool dealers and cooperative as- 
sociations under which they will 
purchase, store, handle and sell do- 
mestic wool for the account of the 
Administration. Purchases will be 
made at substantially the same level 
as under previous programs — that 
is, at prices in line with the ceiling 
value, less allowances to cover the 
cost of transporting and marketing 
the wool and a service fee of 1-l/3 
cents per grease pound. In order 
to avoid a decline in lamb prices 
during the late months of 1945, the 
new program will apply to domestic 
wool offered to the WFA and ap- 
praised by June 30, 1946. 


EGG PRICE SUPPORT — 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones announced Dec. 12, a min- 
imum 1945 producer price of 27 
cents per dozen for candled eggs. 
This price will be supported by pur- 
chases from dealers upon certifica- 
tion that they in turn paid no less 
than the support price to producers. 
In areas where marketing facilities 
for purchasing candled eggs from 
producers cannot be made avail- 
able, a minimum producer price of 
24 cents a dozen was announced. 
In these areas the WFA will stand 
ready to purchase eggs from farm- 
ers at 24 cents per dozen straight- 
run. Purchasing agents will be des- 
ignated in all areas prior to the be- 
ginning of heavy egg production. 


HOG PRICES =_—= OPA announced, 


effective Dec. 13, a ceiling of $14.75 
per hundredweight, Chicago basis, 
for all live barrows and gilts. Ceil- 
ing for sows, stags and boars is $14. 
This action, OPA said, will allow 
farmers to feed hogs to heavier 
weights without fear of a discount 
and probably will result in more 
even marketing. However, the Chi- 
cago Producers, news letter of Dec. 


10 
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14 points out that this order setting 
the top on all sows at $14 means 
that lightweight sows under 270 
pounds, heretotore eligible to the 
ceiling of $14.75, cannot sell over 
$14. 


RAISE WHEAT CEILING — 


Ceiling price of wheat was _ in- 
creased effective Dec. 13, 4 cents a 
bushel. OPA said the increase was 
necessary to fulfill the require- 
ments of the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944. The prices established 
by this amendmént are calculated 
to reflect parity to producers. 


FARM MACHINERY — Produc- 


tion of farm machinery, exclusive of 
wheel tractors, repair parts and at- 
tachments, for the four months’ 
period July 1 to Oct. 31, 1944, is ap- 
proximately 25 per cent behind man- 
ufacturers’ schedules, the Farm Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Industry ad- 
visory committee was informed by 
WPB officials recently. Military re- 
quirements, which are more cfitical 
than they were two to three months 
ago, are creating critical shortages 
in components needed for farm ma- 
chinery production, WPB officials 
said. 


FARM SUPPLIES — According 


to the USDA war letter for agricul-— 


ture Dec. 11, distributors of farm 
machinery and equipment are now 
able to obtain AA-2 preference rat- 
ings for purchasing electric motors, 
circular cordwood saw blades, and 
18 other kinds of repair parts for 
resale to dealers serving farmers, 
the WPB has announced. 


LIVESTOCK SITUATION — 


A bureau of agricultural economics 
report says in part: ‘Prices for meat 


‘animals will be maintained at or 


above 1944 levels in 1945. Total 
meat output in 1945 probably will 
be at least 2 billion pounds smaller 
than the 24.6 billion pounds indi- 
cated for.1944 (dressed-meat basis). 
Prices for hogs during the present 
hog-marketing year may average 
higher than a year earlier. Large 
purchases of pork by WFA and the 
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armed forces, and a sharp reduc- 
tion in hog marketings during the 
remainder of 1944 and the first 7 
months of 1945, will tend to hold 
hog prices above the level of a year 
earlier. Purchases of beef by the 
armed forces in the first half of 1945 
probably will be larger than in 
the first half of 1944. 


RADIO TUBES — Scarcely half 


enough radio receiving tubes have 
been available during the last two 
years to replace those’ worn out in 
civilian receiving sets. The shortage 
is expected to continue until sev- 
eral months after the defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan, says the WPB, 
which adds that the civilian replace- 
ment tube shortage is due to the 
fact that military demands increased 
from 16 per cent of the total pro- 
duction in 1941 to 65 per cent the 
next year, 82 per cent in 1943, and 
86 per cent in 1944. 


STOVES == Stove dealers and 


distributors in most areas will be 
granted additional ration certificates 
to build up their stocks of oil cook- 
ing stoves and gas heating stoves, 
according to OPA. This does not 
indicate any substantial improve- 
ment in supplies. Shifts in wartime 
population, variations in seasonal 
demand for different types of stoves, 
changes in fuel supply conditions, 
make this method of redistributing 
supplies necessary. Inventory ceil- 
ings for oil heating and gas cooking 
stoves remain the same. 


WFA CHANGES — The follow- 


ing main changes have been made 
by the WFA, effective Jan. 1: 
the office of distribution, and the 
office of production are abolished 
and three new offices are estab- 
lished, each to be headed by a di- 
rector — the office of basic com- 
modities, the office of marketing 
services, and the office of supply. 


NEW CCC HEAD —wra on Dec 


15, announced the designation of 
Frank Hancock as president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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This map shows the terri- 
tories (in black) where dis- 
. tribution of Blue Seal Plant 
Foods has been authorized. 
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BLUE SEAL BLUE SEAL 
GROW-CROP GROW-CROP_ 
PLANT FOOD INOCULANT 


Blue Seal Plant Foods and ‘Grow Crop” Fertilizers are 


You can save money by ordering now. A pre-season dis- 
recommended as supplements only to be used when. prop- 


erly recommended on farms with a good foundation built count applies on orders placed during the month of January. 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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WHAT MAKES A CO-OP GROW? 


N THE picture above can be found 
some of the main reasons why Pro- 
ducers Creamery of Cacboadale is 

a successful cooperative. These men and 
women are among the cooperators who 
have been continuous members since 
the Creamery was organized in 1935. 
They were in attendance at the Cream- 
ery’s annual meeting. The picture does 
not include all of the estimated 275 
original members who are still active. 
These individuals, together with many 
others who have joined the ranks since 
1935, prove that a cooperative is as 
strong as its membership. 


As producers gathered for their an- 
nual meeting late in 1944, it was re- 
called that in the early days people 
often said “you can’t make good butter 
in Southern Illinois.” Today that 
theory has been thoroughly disproved. 
During 1944, more than 97 per cent 
of the butter produced at the Carbon- 
dale plant met the high quality stand- 
ards for marketing under the Prairie 
Farms label. The scope of this achieve- 
ment is better realized when the qual- 
ity of butter production in the first 
year of the Creamery’s operation is 
considered. In 1935, a considerable 
portion of the output was below 90 
score. During that first year of opera- 
tion and in later months there was the 
problem of eliminating undergrade 
cream. Areas badly infested with 
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wild onions made for poor cream in 
the early spring and late fall. Another 
problem was that of building cream 
volume in counties mainly devoted to 
fruit and vegetable growing. 


The onion flavor problem was licked 
in 1940 with the purchase of a vacuum 
pasteurizer, the first of its kind installed 
in Illinois, and the third in the United 
States. The Creamery has concentrated 
on improving quality since the very be- 
ginning, and the influence that the Car- 
bondale Creamery and the state-wide 
organization, Illinois Producers Cream- 


bet a. 


Pounds of high quality Prairie Farms But- 
ter pile up at the wrapping machine in 
the Carbondale Producers Creamery. 


eries have had on cream prices runs in- 
to thousands of dollars in increased re- 
turns to producers. 

Now this cooperative is launching 
an expansion program. Some $50,000 
in stock is being sold to help finance 
the installation of equipment to make 
sweetened condensed milk, plain con- 
densed milk, ice cream mix, dried skim 
milk, dried whole milk and dried but- 
termilk. Some of the new equipment 
will be of such a nature as to eliminate 
the onion flavor in garlic milk. 


The need for such a conversion pro- 
gram has been brought about by a 
shift of patrons to milk during the 
past two years. During the past 
year the Creamery’s volume has 
dropped nearly 8 per cent. This 
occurred during the last three months 
of the fiscal year. Each time that a 
drouth is experienced in the area, such 
as the one last year, some of the larger 
periacees are contacted immediately 
y representatives of milk companies, 
who urge them to convert to milk pro- 
duction. Over half of the needed $50,- 
000 in stock was sold or subscribed in 
only one day's time spent on the terri- 
tory. The directors and the manager 
feel that the total amount will be over- 
subscribed before the end of January. 


As of the last of December, WPB 


‘had granted priority to the Creamery 


to build a garage and also a priority 
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New directors of the Creamery board 
confer with Manager Harold C. Brackett. 
Left to right. they are: Henry Reuscher, 
vice-president, Jackson county, and Fred 
Keller, first director from Perry county, and 
Brackett. Reuscher replaces Frank Easterly, 
and the new director from Perry county 
was added when the Jackson-Perry county 
district was divided last year. 


to cover the purchase of refrigeration 
and receiving room equipment for the 
conversion project. Application for 
some of the additional equipment had 
to be revised. This has been re-sub- 
mitted for approval. 


One of the highlights of the Cream- 
ery’s annual meeting in 1944 was a 
“mortgage burning” ceremony mark- 
ing the final payment on loans from 
the St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives 
which amounted to $34,000 over a 
period of five years. The officers re- 
ported that the Creamery had no un- 
paid debts on the books, and that the 
organization was able to pay a divi- 
dend of $10,170.95 on preferred stock 


Creamery. The general administrative 
boards for the Creamery and the Locker 
lant are the same. This modern 
ocker plant was officially opened Aug. 
10. More than 600 lockers are rented 
and 146 more will be installed during 
January. In addition to the space 
occupied in the Creamery, the locker 
lant has a modern brick structure 
ack of the Creamery plant for its 
smoking, curing and rendering facil- 
ities. Designs are being drawn for 
slaughter facilities with special equip- 
ment for milk feeding and dressing 
poultry. The locker plant came into a 
profit-making position in its third 
month of operation. 


William Clarence Hawthome, Creamery 
and Farm Bureau member, and his son. 
Donald Clarence, look over new lockers 
with Headley Ferrell, plant butcher. at left. 


From Our 
Readers 


Gentlemen: Dutch East Indies 
I take this opportunity to thank you 

for sending me the Illinois Agricultural 
Association RECORD. To date I don’t be- 
lieve I've missed an issue and to make 
certain that I get the future issues I am 
enclosing my present address. It will no 
doubt be changed again in the future and 
I'll try to keep you up to date in that re- 
spect. Thanks again for the RECORD’. 
It’s my best connection with the Illinois 
home front. 

Sincerely yours, 

Capt. Merle M. Zeine 


Protein Meal Order 

Restrictions of War Food Order No. 
9 which controls distribution of pro- 
tein meals have been modified by 
the WFA. Set-aside orders and dis- 
tribution controls have been re- 
tained, but quota and inventory re- 
strictions have been revoked. WFA 
warns however, that any substantial 
disturbance of the current pattern of 
distribution might lead to re-instate- 
ment of the controls that have been 
abandoned. 


The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


bing covering a period of five years. This ; nomics reports total milk production at a 
000 completed all payments of dividends _ Returning to the Creamery’s opera- natal recoed bah ey — of A ecg” 
nce due stockholders up to Oct. 1, 1944. tlons, it seems that rs fittin 5 eematy res cot tigher Gaon for Menai: 1943, 
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KEEP .;orace FILLED 


with MAGIC ALADDIN GASOLINE 
RADIANT KEROSENE 
T-40 TRACTOR FUEL 


WE wit KEEP 
THESE TERMINAL 
TANKS FILLED 
SO THAT— 


YOUR service 


COMPANY CAN KEEP 
ITS TANKS FILLED 
SO THAT— 


YOU can keep 


‘YOUR FARM FUEL 
STORAGE TANKS 
FILLED 


LET’S BUILD A RESERVE 
ALL ALONG THE LINE 


By keeping your farm storage filled, you are 
always sure of having enough fuel for the job at 
hand. A quantity of underground and above- 
ground storage tanks is now available for farmers 
who need more fuel storage space. Call your 
Blue Seal Salesman. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
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Junior Feeding Contest _ 
Features Fat Stock Show 


HE Chicago Fat Stock Show uncov- 

ered many interesting features, not 
the least of which was the outstanding 
junior feeding contest, with its record 
entry of 768 steers that were exhibited 
by farm youths. 


In the fat carlot competition, Karl 
Hoffman of Ida Grove, Iowa, for many 
years a Producer patron, secured the top 
honor for the third consecutive year. This 
outstanding load, bred by the T. O. 
Ranch, Raton, N. Mex., averaged 932 
pounds and brought the record price of 
$59 per cwt. 


The junior feeding contest was fea- 
tured not only by the large number of 
entries, but a group of remarkably well 
fed steers and quite satisfactory prices. 
In fact, the average price of the steers in 
this event was $27.05 per cwt. This does 
not include the champion steer. 


As usual, a large percentage of the 
calves were consigned to the Chicago 
Producers — more than 40 per cent, in- 
cluding 51 prize winners. They included 
the champion Angus calf shown by Sarah 
Ann Hoffman; champion Shorthorn of 
the junior feeding contest exhibited by 
Gerald Fairchild, Buena Vista county, 
Iowa; the reserve champion Shorthorn 
of this contest shown by Wayne K. Con- 
over, Ida county, Iowa and many others 
that won noteworthy honors. Among 
those with prize winning entries from 
Illinois that had steers consigned to the 
Chicago Producers were: Marvin Kui- 
pers, Iroquois county, who took a first 
prize with his Angus steer; Sandy 
Schulte, Mason county, who secured a 
second prize with his Shorthorn; Wm. 
Hanks, Jr., Champaign county, who won 
a second prize with his Angus; Delbert 
Rahe, Scott county, who took fourth 
prize with his Angus steer; Ruoff H. 
Dhuse, Kendall county, took fourth prize 
with his Shorthorn; Wm. E. Johnson, 
Iroquois county, 5th, 6th and 8th prizes 
with three Herefords; Lawrence Frank, 
Sangamon county, 5th prize with a Short- 
horn; Ira Aves, Jr., De Kalb county, 5th 
with an Angus steer; Glenn Lodge, 
Henry county, 6th with a Shorthorn; 
Marion Snyder, De Kalb county, 7th 
with a Hereford; Kenneth Fahsbender, 
Livingston county, 9th with an Angus; 
Ronald Hack, Will county, 9th with a 
Shorthorn; John A. Collis, Henry county, 
10th and 14th prizes with two Angus 
steers; Jerry Schlickting, Jo Daviess 
county, 10th with a Shorthorn and Jim 
Shoger, Kendall county, 15th with a 
Hereford. 
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By John R. Spencer 
The following statement from Dr. E. E. 
DeTurk, professor of soil fertility, U. of I. 
College of Agriculture, answers satisfac- 
torily the question regarding injury of cal- 


cium chloride on farm soils. (This mate- 
rial is being added to agricultural lime- 
stone in rail cars during the winter months 
with a slight additional cost by several pro- 
ducing quarries to prevent freezing of mate- 
rial in transit). “There is no objection 
whatever to putting calcium chloride on 
the soil. The calcium is absorbed in the 
clay complex and is essentially the same 
situation as- calcium from limestone. The 
chloride is soluble and. eventually leaches 
out of the soil. Calcium chloride is a 
standard form of calcium which we use in 
water culture and sand culture work in the 
greenhouse. Also, 1 have added a ton of 
calcium chloride per acre to one of our 
lysimeters two years ago and there has 
been no evidence of harmful effects on the 
crops which were grown.” 


“First Things First in Soil Fertility” was 
the title of the talk given by A. L. Lang, 
association chief, Illinois Soil Experimental 
Fields, at the IAA annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. A few mimeographed copies of this 
talk are available and those who wish them 
may write this department. 


Every farm along a seven-mile road in 
Lee county between Franklin Grove and the 
quarry has been supplied limestone by an 
operator at Lee Center. 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


The 15th annual meeting of Sanitary Milk 
Producers of St. Louis will be held in the 
Lincoln Theatre in Belleville, Monday, Jan. 
29, starting at 10 a.m. The program will 
include reports of officers, election of six- 
teen directors, short talks by well known 
speakers, entertainment, and a free dinner to 
all present, according to A. D. Lynch, sec- 
retary-manager. 


The National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation at its annual meeting in Chicago 
in December, voted to withdraw as a mem- 
ber of the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives.- “No break in the ranks of agri- 
cultural co-ops is involved by this action,” 
declared Charles Holman, Federation secre- 
tary. “The move was taken solely to as- 


sure the Federation full autonomy in repre- 
senting in national affairs the interests of 
the farm families of its 68 member asso- 
ciations.”’ 

The 23 milk marketing cooperatives who 
are members of the Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Association marketed 2,022,025,101 pounds 
of milk for the year ending Sept. 30, 1944, 
with a value of $63,413,074.65. This vol- 
ume of milk marketed was 3.02 per cent 
greater than for the year previous. 


Four employees of the Peoria Producers 
Dairy, who are on leave and in the Armed 
Forces, have been recently wounded, accord- 
ing to E. J. Rush, manager of the dairy. 
Sgt. Don Holtzman and Riley Boyer of the 
Army were injured in recent battles in the 
European theater. Seaman David Ballinger 
and Marine Alvin Wagner were injured in 
battles in the South Pacific theater. *° 


Annual meeting of the McLean County 
Milk Producers will be held in the McLean 
County Farm Bureau Building on Saturday, 
Jan. 27, starting at 10:30 a.m., reports For- 
rest Fairchild, manager. The afternoon ses- 
sion will be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Farmers’ Creamery 
Company. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are November 
prices for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ platforms 
(except Chicago) and are for milk meeting 
the respective milk ordinances: 

Bloomington  ................------------------- $2.45 

Canton ........... 


Harrisburg ... 
Jacksonville - 


Kewanee 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout. the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are 
for November unless otherwise noted: 

Boston (191-200 mile zone) (Oct.}$3.76 

Chicago (70 mile zone) -.............. 3.17 


Evansville _.. 

Indianapolis - 

Kansas City .. 

Milwaukee __.....----..--.... ( 

New York City (201-210 mile 
omC) sees (Oct.) 3.98 

Chana on on hanes 3.03 

Seattle _... 3.10 

St. Louis ... 3.63 

St. Paul and ar esas pect 3.01 

Washington, D. C. (Oct.) 4.00 
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What kind of a school is needed by lads 
like these alert farm youngsters? That's 


‘ 
= 
oe 


the question for rural people in the local 
communities to decide. 


What Kind of School? — 


By JOHN 


HESE ideas are in answer to often 

repeated questions from farm 

people when discussing their 
school problems. 

What kind of school plant, program 
and teaching staff do we want? 

The plans should include an attractive, 
well located building, appropriately built 
and equipped on an adequate parcel of 
land to serve the particular community. 
The educational program should be sut- 
ficiently broad and similarly adapted to 
the needs of the community. Also each 
teacher and principal or superintendent 
should be selected with due consideration 
to his or her training, and general adapt- 
ability to the life and work in that par- 
ticular community. In all cases each of 
them should have the personality, ap- 
pearance, bearing, and ability in the spe- 
cial field to demand respect and coopera- 
tion from the pupils. Each of them 
should maintain high ethical and moral 
standards and view his or her work from 
a professional standpoint. 

How broad should the school program 
be? 

To be more specific, what skills, qual- 
ities, and attitudes should the school 
seek to uncover or implant and stimulate 
to further growth in our boy Johnnie and 
our girl Mary? In the first place, the 
school should provide for each pupil an 
opportunity to become skilled in the 
fundamentals of learning, as well as an 
opportunity to explore some other field 
of special interest. There should be a 
sufficient number of pupils in each one’s 
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grade level, so that a reasonable amount 
of competition between students is ob- 
tained and so that the cost of instruction 
per pupil is not unnecessarily high. 

hat provision should the school 
make for instruction in hygiene and phys- 
ical education? 

The laws of physiology and hygiene 
should be not only taught but practiced 
daily. Also Johnnie and Mary should 
have the advantages of a good well- 
rounded physical education program to 
develop his or her physical strength, 
poise, and bodily coordination. Each 
should have an opportunity to participate 
physically in a sports program and to 
learn how to win or lose with equal 
grace. 

What responsibility does the school 
have toward Johnnie’s and Mary’s per- 
sonality development? 

In class work, clubs, or other school 
activities each needs to develop habits of 
courtesy and good manners, originality 
and the ability to think for one’s self, 
even in a crowd. Each needs to have a 
consciousness of his or her immature 
judgment and inexperience and yet to 
develop a proper measure of self-assur- 
ance. Each needs daily activity in a 
group large enough to help eliminate shy- 
ness and self-consciousness. Each needs 
an opportunity to train for leadership 
as well as for minor participation in the 
group. Each needs to know that regard- 
less of abilities and talents, there is no 
fair substitute for diligence and effort. 

Should the school endeavor seriously 


to enable Johnnie and Mary to adjust 
themselves socially to many different per- 
sonalities and situations? 
They should have many opportunities 
in a reasonably large group to establish 
leasant social relationships. There should 
occasional school parties, picnics, din- 
ners and programs where they can learn 


to work with the group and to conduct — 


themselves properly as individuals within 
the group. In a nation such as ours they 
will need to know not only how to ex- 
press their thoughts as individuals but to 
give up their ideas, if necessary, for the 
good of the group. Each will need to 
learn how to get along with others, 
even with whom he or she differs. And 
each will get much satisfaction and 
benefit from participation in group 
music and dramatic events, as well as 
from opportunities to display his or her 
individual talents. 

How far should the school go in pre- 
paring Johnnie and Mary for Scie citi- 
zenship? 

Good citizenship should be analyzed 
into its component parts, so that each 
can see just what is required of a good 
citizen. Each should be made to realize 
that the qualities of honesty, rage, and 
loyalty are fundamental. Also each should 
learn that society runs more smoothly and 
government more efficiently when people 
adopt and maintain attitudes of intelli- 
gent thinking, unselfishness, and coopera- 
tion. Johnnie and Mary should be im- 
pressed with the idea that the qualities 
and attitudes that they build in a school 
will generally be the ones each will have 
when he gets out of school. Not only 
should the school furnish Johnnie and 
Mary a knowledge of what is required of 
good citizenship and recognition that the 
qualities they develop in school will be 
generally carried into adulthood, but they 
should be taught how to evaluate propa- 
ganda, and to understand social, eco- 
nomic, and political issues of the day. 
They should be led to understand their 
liberties and privileges and how they 
were secured and defended in the past. 
Each should be impressed with his or 
her individual responsibility to estimate 
the promises and performances of can- 
didates for public office in. order that 
each can help to safeguard those liberties 
and extend them to others. They should 
understand the underlying framework of 
their local, state and national govern- 
ments. 

If our Johnnie and Mary can secure 
that kind of background of educational 
experiences, there is little doubt that they 
will discharge their future obligations 
with credit to themselves and to society. 
The school whose program and ideals 
are broad enough to include training in 
the above mentioned areas can justifiably 
claim credit for training the whole child. 
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_ a bow when the guests were introduced. 


By G. H. Iftner 


The elevators and facilities of the Bush- 
nell Co-op Company, McDonough county, have 
been purchased by the McDonough Grain & 
Milling Co., a Farm Bureau cooperative. 
The property consists of two grain elevators, 
a grain storage warehouse and all of the 
equipment used in the handling of feeds, 
seeds, grains and coal. 

The Farm Bureau cooperative plans to 
begin a feed mixing program with the 
facilities some time during the first of the 
year. Officers of the cooperative are Leo 
Walter, Prairie City, president; Ryal Leith- 
ley, Macomb, vice-president; Ernest Combs, 
Bushnell, secretary; J. D. Murphy, Bush- 
nell, treasurer. Incorporation papers have 
been filed. 

Moultrie Grain Association, which owns 
and operates the elevator at Cadwell, an- 
nounced recently the purchase of the C. 
F. Scott elevator at Williamsburg. In or- 
der to extend cooperative marketing to a 
larger number of producers and to provide 
another outlet for grain, the board of di- 
rectors has made the purchase and was 
scheduled to have possession soon after Jan. 
1. 
The Moultrie Grain Association was 
Started in 1936 when the need for a co- 
operative elevator became apparent in the 
Cadwell area. L. D. Seass of Jonathan 
Creek township was the association’s first 
president. Its successful operation since 
the beginning has enabled the association to 
provide a strictly cooperative outlet for 
grain and retire all of the association's in- 
debtedness. In addition, storage and op- 
erating facilities at Cadwell have been in- 
creased. 

Present members of the board are: W. S. 
Elder, president; C. M. Howell, vice-presi- 
dent; Edmund Daily, secretary; Charles Mc- 
Donald, treasurer; Melvin Beals, C. F. Davis 
and Charles Casteel. T. H. Boyd, Sullivan, 
is the manager. 


This office is getting more requests from 
farmers’ elevators for assistance in changing 
to true cooperatives. Right now, there are 
at least ten farmers’ elevators working on 
this problem. The Cooperative Act of 1923, 
secured by the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, was streamlined for cooperative per- 
formance. It takes some effort to change 
over, but it is worthwhile to do so. 

Member managers throughout the state 
who were unable to attend the annual meet- 
ing on Nov. 28 will be pleased to hear that 
there was a large delegation of managers 
present. At least 35 stood up and _ took 


Special guests at the annual meeting were, 
R. B. Wilson, assistant manager of Indiana 
Grain Cooperative, Inc., of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Charles Nieman, assistant general man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association of St. Paul, Minn.; Don E. Edi- 
son, secretary, Farmers Grain Dealers As- 
sociation of Iowa; Fred Maywald, manager, 
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grain department of the same organization; 
F. E. Ringham, secretary, St. Louis Bank for 
Cooperatives; Mr. Thompson, secretary, 
Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, and three 
managers of Iowa elevators, namely, Mr. 
Jurgens, West Bend; Mr. Anderson, Poca- 
hontas; and Mr. Christenson, Malcolm. 


The year 1944 closes the seventh one in 
succession that the nation’s farmers have 
produced more bushels of feed stuffs than 
were produced the year before. The up- 
stream of production started in 1937. Each 
year since then we have had increased food 
production. Each year people have said, 
“This is the big year, surely we can’t pro- 
duce such a bumper crop next year.” Then 
they went out and planted more acres and 
blessed with favorable seasons, out-produced 
the previous year. If men would market 


their grains as well as they produce them, 
cooperative structures would be valued in 
the millions of dollars and patronage divi- 
dends would flow like gold from the horn 
of plenty. 


By Frank Gougler 


Farm Bureau leaders in the Chapin, Mor- 
gan county community, are interested in es- 
tablishing a locker plant at Chapin. Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 6, about 75 farmers 
and their wives met to hear the project ex- 
plained. Following the discussion, an or- 
ganization committee was selected. consist- 
ing of the following: Daniel Detrick, 
president; Arlo Schumacher, vice-president; 
J. E. Herbert, sec’y-treasurer; Harry Kock, 
and Luther Bockhouse, directors. 

This committee was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of renting the necessary number 
of lockers and the sale of stock. Dec, 21 
was scheduled for a report meeting. 


Left to right are the officers and directors 
of the Ilinois State Association of farm 
advisers. Front row: F. A. Bierbaum, 
Union county, secretary-treasurer; H R. 
Brunnemeyer, Winnebago, director: Edwin 
Bay. Sangamon, president: C. E. Yale, 


During the month of December new 
locker plants have opened up for business 
at Mounds, Pulaski county; Mount Carmel, 
Wabash county; Fisher, Champaign county; 
Piper City and Sibley, Ford county; and 
Shipman, Macoupin county. 


The Fisher plant was opened officially 
Nov. 24 with 456 lockers. County Manager 
Kugler stated that practically all lockers 
had been rented. 


Three Illinois Advisers 
Receive National Awards 


Three Illinois farm advisers were 
among the 90 county agricultural agents 
from 26 states who were presented with 
certificates for outstanding service to agri- 
culture at a joint dinner meeting Dec. 
7 in Chicago of the National Association 
of County Agricultural Agents and the 
National Association of County Home 
Demonstration Agents. 


The three farm advisers honored were 
L. E. McKinzie, Paris, Edgar county; J. 
E. Watt, Canton, Fulton county, and W. 
B. Bunn, Pittsfield, Pike county. 


To qualify for the distinguished serv- 
ice award, a county agent must have been 
an agent or assistant agent for 10 years 
and must have taken graduate work in 
addition to his college degree. He must 
have developed an outstanding program 
for serving the farmers in his county, 
and must be an outstanding leader. 


A major part of the county agents’ 
meeting consisted of reports from com- 
mittees on agricultural planning, farm 
labor, agricultural adjustment, soil con- 
servation, rural youth, farm credit, rural 
electrification, relations with various or- 
ganizations, and professional improve- 
ment. 


E. A. Bierbaum, Union county farm 
adviser, served as chairman of the pub- 
licity committee for the national meeting. 


vice-president. Back row, all directors: 
Jonathan B. Turner, Fayette: E. O. Johnson. 
Piatt; C. T. Kibler, Jersey: F. H. Shuman. 
Whiteside, and H. K. Danforth, Henry E. 
S. Amrine, Monroe county, is not in the 
picture. 
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They'll Grow Faster. with 
BLUE SEAL 20% Chick Starter 


7 
ORDINARY 18% 
CHICK STARTER 


*Feeding tests conducted at Illinois Farm Supply Company Laboratory, Naperville, Ill. 


SAVE MONEY by Ordering ory 


BLUE SEAL Chick Starter—now stepped up to 20% protein—and, 
of course, properly balanced with minerals and vitamins—is an 
EXTRA MONEY MAKER for poultry raisers. Actual feeding tests 
in BLUE SEAL Laboratories show that chicks receiving this starter 
gained 314% MORE WEIGHT over chicks fed ordinary 18% pro- 
tein chick feed. They feathered out better—were stronger, healthier, 
as well‘as heavier. Place a reservation order NOW forgyour supply 
of BLUE SEAL Chick Starter and take advantage of our 


SPECIAL PRE-SEASON DISCOUNT 
This special discount is for pre-season orders only. This is for a 
limited time. Place your order NOW—take. olerery as you need the 
starter, and save money on every pound! 
The higher protein level in BLUE SEAL Chick Starter means 
healthier, faster growing chicks—more profits. Ask the BLUE SEAL 
Salesman in your community. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGOS, ILLINOIS 
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AFBF Silver Anniversary 


(Continued from page 7) 


power of agriculture. Thus, we should 
not ignore the importance of industry to 
agriculture and conversely, industry 
should not ignore the importance of agri- 
culture.” 


Noble Clark, associate director of the 
experiment station, University of Wis- 
consin and chairman-of the committee 
on postwar agricultural policy, created in 
1943 by the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, said that 
‘Farm folks have much to gain by using 
their influence to induce other occupa- 
tional groups to follow a policy of a 
free market and the widest possible 
opportunity for individuals to make the 
most of their talents and their labor.’’ 
Clark also said his committee believed 
that the social security program should 
be extended to farm laborers; that state 
health committees should be organized in 
every state to promote rural health pro- 
grams; that electric service and rural 
phone service should be expanded in the 
postwar period, as well as an expansion 
of all-weather farm to market roads. 


Hon. Kenneth S. Wherry, Senator 
from Nebraska, who has been active in 
the fight for agriculture, declared that 
“If we are to stabilize our national econ- 
omy and continue to pay high wages to 
organized labor economic balance must 
be maintained for agriculture. Lincoln 
said, ‘I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half 
free.’ Neither can it survive half broke 
and half prosperous. This means full 
production, and fair prices for that pro- 
duction. Anything which retards full 


production will retard prosperity.” 


Hon. Tom Stewart, senator from Ten- 
nessee, declared, “I have served on the 
agricultural committee of the Senate ever 
since I have been in Washington and I 
have had opportunity to view a pretty 
good cross section of the American farm- 
ers’ problems during these very serious 
and most unusual times. . . I must say 
to you that in this organization, that 
is, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the American farmer is more 
nearly ideally organized than he has ever 
been. . . I cannot stress too strongly the 
idea of the overwhelming importance of 


continuous unity among the farmers in 
all sections of the United States.” 

David Nichol, foreign correspondent, 
Chicago Daily News, a featured speaker 
on the program, told of his coverage of 
the war front with particular reference to 
Russia. He declared that Russia’s main 
desire is for peace in which to rebuild 
her war-ravaged country. He also said 
he believed that good relations should 
continue in the postwar period be- 
tween the United States and Russia, 
with each following its own economy. 
Russia, he said, does not want charity, 
but it does want to trade with the United 
States and purchase materials which are 
needed for its national building program. 

Awards for distinguished service to 
agriculture were made at the AFBF con- 
vention to William W. Waymack, direc- 
tor of the editorial section of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, and to 
Lloyd R. Simons, director of extension of 
the New York State Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics. 

AFBF directors elected from the Mid- 
western Region were: Frank W. White, 
Minnesota; Allan B. Kline, Iowa; and 
H. E. Slusher, Missouri. 
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Four of Illinois national winners in the 
4-H Club Congress, left to right, are: Don- 
ald Stoxen, 20, Hampshire, Kane county, 
dairy: Irene Lofftus, 20, Roseville, Warren: 


clothing: Norma Ruth Gahm, 17, Streator, 
LaSalle, foods, and Wayne Bates, Carlin- 
ville, Macoupin,: meat animal contest. 
Prizes were scholarships. 


ILLINOIS 4-H SCORES AT NATIONAL 


LLINOIS was well represented in the 

23rd National 4-H Club Congress 
held in Chicago with six scholarship 
winners, according to official reports 
from the national committee. 

The scholarship winners were: 

Irene Lofftus, 20, Roseville, Warren 
county, who in nine years made and 
remodeled 129 garments for herself and 
family. She was awarded one of the 
12 $200 scholarships in the nationwide 
4-H club clothing achievement contest 
in which 43 state champions were en- 
tered. She has served her club as pres- 
ident two years, and as leader two 
years. 

Donald Stoxen, 20, Hampshire, Kane 
county, who during six years of club 
work has raised the butterfat average 
of his herd up to 349 pounds, with a 
$197 return on every $100 worth. of 
feed. He is a member of the Holstein- 
Fresian national association. He was 
one of the six national winners in the 
national 4-H dairy production contest 
in which 10 sectional winners com- 
peted. — 

Norma Ruth Gahm, 17, Streator, La- 
Salle county, won one of the six $200 
scholarships awarded in the national 
4-H food preparation contest. In win- 
ning a national award she competed 
with 42 state champions. In 8 years 
she planned and served 297 meals for 
her family, baked 437 cakes, bread 
loaves and many batches of cookies 
and rolls. She specialized in whole 
grain products, and milk soups, drinks 
and desserts and cottage cheese. 

Wayne Bates, 20, Carlinville, Ma- 
coupin county, winner in the national 
meat animal contest, received a $200 


20 


scholarship. In 10 years he handled 
126 cattle and 370 swine, and raised 
455 fowls. With $2,267.82 won in 
cash prizes, his livestock income is 
given as $25,063.68, while his total 
from all projects was $36,655.18. 

Two. winners of $200 scholarships 
each in the junior livestock feeding con- 
test were Robert Guehler, 19, Som- 
onauk, DeKalb county, and Keith F. 
Schertz, 17, Benson, Woodford coun- 
ty. 
Guehler has been in 4-H club work 
8 years, completing 30 projects, six 
of them this year in swine, sheep, corn, 
beef, dairy and electricity. His 1944 
inventory is $15,831. He is president 
of the county 4-H federation and of 
the county's Rural Youth group. 


Schertz has eight years experience in . 


4-H club work and has made nearly 
$3900 from all his 4-H projects. His 
1944 inventory is certified as $1981. 
Although this was his first experience 


Illinois’ delegation to the National 4-H 


Club Congress in Chicago and the U. 


exhibiting at Chicago, he owns 55 pure- 
bred Durocs, 10 Shropshire sheep, and 
two purebred Guernsey cows. He has 
completed 15 projects during his 4-H 
career. He took two thirds in the Chi- 
cago light and heavy barrow class, and 
a fourth in the sa Sta weights. 

State winners as announced by U. 
of I. 4-H club officials were: 

Merrill Upp, Yates City, Knox coun- 
ty; Rex Emory, Prairie City, Mc- 
Donough; and Raymond Thompson, 
Minooka, Kendall, were winners of 
three 4-H Farm Underwriters scholar- 
ships. 

Glen Thomas, 19, Dwight, Living- 
ston county, state winner in the na- 
tional rural electrification contest, wired 
all the buildings on the farm with the 
help of his father, Harold Thomas. Al- 
so made and wired eight pig brooders, 
a pig shed, three sow farrowing houses 
and an emery wheel, and put electricity 
to use on many farm jobs. 

Robert F. Croegaert, Annawan, Hen- 
ry county, was selected as Illinois’ 
candidate in the national 4-H leader- 
ship contest. He began his 4-H career 
10 years ago in Whiteside county. He 
assumed leadership of a local club in 
Henry county in 1941, and is president 
of the county 4-H federation. 

Eugene Poynter, Paris, Edgar county, 
was named state winner in the national 
4-H food for victory contest. He has 
a flock of 62 sheep and raised hogs and 
baby beef in the past seven years. He 
has been president of his 4-H club for 
three consecutive years, and has been 
assistant leader since 1941. 


Imogene Inez Clark, Mt. Vernon, 
Jefferson county, was selected as state 
winner in the national 4-H canning 
contest. She was chosen by U. of I. 
4-H club officials from nearly 3000 con- 
testants for her outstanding work in 
food preservation, both freezing and 
canning. 


Virginia E. Hagen, Morris, Grundy 
county, was chosen from more than 


of I. 4-H club officials represented the 
state to a good advantage in the national. 
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16,000 girls to represent Illinois in the 
national record contest. During the 
past year she devoted 940 hours to the 
victory service project, driving a trac- 
tor during the spring and working full 
time in a store after the close of 
school. During her entire 4-H club 
career she has given 1692 hours to 
victory service. 


Bonnie Jean Switzer, 18, Knox 
county, was named to represent Illinois 
in the national 4-H leadership contest. 
During her nine years in club work, 
she has participated regularly in local, 
county and state events and has been 
a repeated prize winner for her work 
in canning and clothing. 


Robert M. Guehler, 19, Somonauk, De- 

Kalb county, and Keith F. Schertz, 17, 

Benson, winners of $200 scholarships each 

in junior livestock feeding contest at Chi- 
cago. 


Among the other state delegates and 
representatives selected to go to the 
national 4-H club congress were: Ru- 
hama Lodine Walling, Streator, La- 
Salle county; Marian Healy, Kankakee, 
Kankakee county; Rosemary Sharp, Eu- 
reka, Woodford county; Rosemary Cas- 
teel, Lovington, Moultrie, county; Agnes 
Bridgeland, Winnebago, Winnebago 
county; Ila McDonald, Trivoli, Peoria 
county; Martha Mollett, Greenville, 
Bond county; Robert J. Alms, Cort- 
land, DeKalb county; Morris L. Bell, 
Chandlerville, Mason county; Kenneth 
Clay, Kent, Jo Daviess county; LeRoy 
a Farmington, Fulton county, 
and Bruce Mowery, Ullin, Pulaski coun- 


ty. 


Illinois 4-H Clubs Name 
Liberty Ship For Pioneer 


Illinois 4-H clubs have been honored 
for their outstanding contribution to 
the war effort by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, which selected them for 
the privilege of naming a new Liberty 


‘ship which was launched Nov. 28 in 


Houston, Tex. 


The ship was christened the “Will 
B. Otwell” in honor of the man who pi- 
oneered in the work with farm boys 
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Rural Youth state committee for 1945 gets 
started on its work.. Left to right are E. 
D. Lyon, IAA director of young people's 
activities: Bill Thomas, Whiteside county: 


Jewell Emmerich, Jasper: Bob Croxton. 
Schuyler: Wanda Bradshaw. Wayne; and 
Joseph Brankey, Kane. This committee 
gets valuable training in its work. 


and girls that later grew into the pres- 
ent 4-H organization in Illinois. Mrs. 
M. E. Eldred of Greenfield, Greene 
county, daughter of the late Mr. Ot- 
well, christened the ship. 


The late Mr. Otwell was born in 1877 
and began work with the boys of Mac- 
oupin county in 1898. As president of 
the county farmers’ institute, he pur- 
chased and distributed seed corn to ap- 
proximately 500 boys. In 1904 at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, his exhibit of 
10-ear samples of corn grown by 8000 
Illinois boys attracted nation-wide at- 
tention. 


Rural YOUTH 


By Ellsworth D. Lyon 


War Bond purchase reports received 
up to the first week in December from 
Illinois Rural Youth show that they 
have purchased a total of $209,000 in 
War Bonds during 1944. Additional 
reports for the month of December are 
expected to bring Rural Youth near 
their $300,000 goal for the year. The 
first $110,000 bonds purchased entitled 
Rural Youth to mame an ambulance 
plane, and the next $75,000 in pur- 
chases earned for them the privilege of 
naming a pursuit ship. 


Illinois was represented by eight youth 
delegates at the annual American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation meeting in Chicago, Dec. 
11 to 14. Two Illinois young people had 
official responsibilities — Margaret Sharp, 
Woodford county who had charge of reg- 
istration, and Franklin Allen of Tazewell 
county who was chairman of the National 
talkfest. 


Attendance at all Rural Youth sessions 
of the annual meeting of the IAA was very 


good. There were 248 young people who 
registered. Reports from official county 
sources indicate that there were many young 
people who did not register. Participation 
at all Rural Youth sessions was on a high 
order — educational, entertaining, and help- 
ful. 


Reports of Rural Youth regular meetings 
indicate that a number of very interesting 
topics have been discussed at recent meet- 
ings. Clay County Rural Youthers recently 
presented “Young People of Other Lands.” 
The countries studied especially were Rus- 
sia and China. 


The Twin City Ripples of Whiteside coun- 
ty took up the same topic by studying food, 
education and features of everyday life of 
the young people in France, England, Ger- 
many, China, Japan and Russia. The Twin 
City Ripple correspondent remarks that talks 
on such themes “may help to bring about a 
better world in the future after the war, 
perhaps making us more tolerant.” 


St. Clair county discussed “Sharing the 
Family Income.” They had Elmer Searls, 
University of Illinois, as speaker on this 
subject. 


Randolph county discussed “International- 
ism at Christmas” at a recent meeting. The 
secretary says of this meeting, “The pro- 
gram was very good this time with every- 
body taking part.” 


The Newton Notions of Whiteside and 
Morrison Merrymakers recently studied the 
subject of race relations. The secretary 
comments “This meeting was well planned 
with nearly everyone taking part.” 


The Prophetstown-Tampico Warriors dis- 
cussed ‘Farming in Wartime.” This group 
is especially interested in the blood donor 
service. 


Some fine examples of community service 
by Rural Youth groups come from St. Clair 
county by ushering at the annual Farm 
Bureau meeting; Tazewell, Peoria and Ef- 
fingham counties by sending boxes to men 
overseas; Saline, Brown, Wayne, LaSalle 
and Edgar counties by sending letters to 
servicemen. 
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THE MOST EXPENSIVE POLICY IN THE 
WORLD MAY BE .. 


crease to several factors: shortage of materials 
to re-place worn out stoves, heating plants, and 


moval of fire hazards, AND adequate insurance 
to protect savings should a fire occur. 


Fulto: 
Pictur 
'T BOUGH 
.. . THE ONE WHICH WASN T. 
AFTER FIRE has struck, how many times have flues; lack of help to make needed repairs; gen- 
you heard: ‘‘why in the world didn’t | have in- eral carelessness on the part of property owners 
surance?”’ or “I carried fire insurance for 20 because of over-fatigue and worry. 
years; then last year I decided to save money — Whatever the causes, the result is the same — 
now look what has happened to me!’'? millions of dollars of destroyed property at the 
Now is no time: to take chances. Fire losses very time when much of it is irreplaceable, and 
are mounting daily. Agricultural colleges and all of it needed as never before. 
safety engineers are greatly concerned over the This company joins with all conservation 
increase in farm fires. They attribute the in- agencies in urging greater attention to the re- 
Atten 
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Will county folks at IAA annual meeting: 


Receiving IAA annual reports are two delegates from Bu- Catherine Wenck, Harry Swamsey, and Farm 


reau county, Howard Allen and Ray T. Snyder. Adviser J. H. Brock, who still seems to be 
able to get cigars. 


Fulton county Rural Youth enjoy [AA annual 
meeting. 


Four Charlie McCarthys, 1/5 Virgil A. 

Gray, Knox county; Dale Wilson, IFS dis- 

trict field manager; Director Albert Voight, 

LaSalle Farm Bureau; and R. H. Guthrie, 

— Vermilion county. These men were vol- 

4 — unteers in an impromptu “talking act” at 

This is Patricia Rehg, cousin of a pesepcephaseyentco any pestenm- 
Robert Nolte of Columbia Co-op. — : 

Grain Co., Columbia, St. Clair 
county. 


Picture sent by Russell Brown, Farm Bureau Auto 
Insurance adjuster, from South Pacific. 


Attending Illinois Grain Corporation dinner were C. M. Colburn, Logan county; Mrs. 
Charles Schmitt, Beason; Mrs. H. P. Joy, Chapin; Mrs. Carol Brockhouse, and Mr. 
Brockhouse, Chapin. 
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THE MOST EXPENSIVE POLICY IN THE — 
WORLD MAY BE... 


Fulto 


Pictur 


... THE ONE WHICH WASN'T BOUGHT ; 


AFTER FIRE has struck, how many times have 
you heard: ‘‘why in the world didn’t | have in- 
surance?”’ or ‘“‘I carried fire insurance for 20 
years; then last year I decided to save money — 
now look what has happened to me!’'? 

Now is no time to take chances. Fire losses 
are mounting daily. Agricultural colleges and 
safety engineers are greatly concerned over the 


increase in farm fires. They attribute the in-. 


crease to several factors: shortage of materials 
to re-place worn out stoves, heating plants, and 


flues; lack of help to make needed repairs; gen- 
eral carelessness on the part of property owners 
because of over-fatigue and worry. 

Whatever the causes, the result is the same — 
millions of dollars of destroyed property at the 
very time when much of it is irreplaceable, and 
all of it needed as never before. 

This company joins with all conservation 
agencies in urging greater attention to the re- 
moval of fire hazards, AND adequate insurance 
to protect savings should a fire occur. 
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: Will county folks at IAA annual meeting: 

Receiving IAA annual reports are two delegates from Bu- Catherine Wenck, Harry Swomsey, and Farm 

v reau county, Howard Allen and Ray T. Snyder. Adviser J. H. Brock, who still seems to be 
able to get cigars. 


‘Oy 
Fulton county Rural Youth enjoy IAA annual 
meeting. 


Four Charlie McCarthys, T 5 Virgil A- 
Gray, Knox county; Dale Wilson, IFS dis- 
trict field manager; Director Albert Voight, 
LaSalle Farm Bureau; and R. H. Guthrie, 
Vermilion county. These men were vol- 
unteers in an impromptu “‘talking act’’ ot 
the IAA annual meeting. Their perform- 
ance was ‘‘excellent."’ 


This is Patricia Rehg, cousin of 

Robert Nolte of Columbia Co-op. 

Grain Co., Columbia, St. Clair 
county. 


Picture sent by Russell Brown, Farm Bureau Auto 
Insurance adjuster, from South Pacific. 


Attending Hlinois Grain Corporation dinner were C. M. Colburn, Logan county; Mrs. 
Charles Schmitt, Beason; Mrs. H. P. Joy, Chapin; Mrs. Carol Brockhouse, and Mr. 
Brockhouse, Chapin. 
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Winner of $5 picture prize is Mabel S$. Col- 
cord, Bond county, with this photo of Emily 
RD Joy, Bond county. 


THEY PAY A GREAT PRICE,: 
THEM SOLVE WAR’S PROBLEMS, 


BUT THEIR 


WOMEN AND THE WAR 


IDEALS WILL HELP 
1S CONVENTION THEME 


Participating in a broadcast over WLS 
from the Associated Women’s annual 
meeting are, left to right, Mrs. Helen Carl- 
ton Smith, London; Mrs. A. R. Rohlfing, Il- 
linois, publicity chairman for convention; 


Mrs. Abbie Sargent, New Hampshire: 


Gladys Blair, WLS-Prairie Farmer: Mrs. H. 
W. Ahart. California, and Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, Iowa, newly elected vice-presi- 
dent. in the foreground. 


OMEN pay a great price for the 

waging of war. They give their 

husbands, brothers, sons, and 
daughters. Their homes are endangered 
or entirely destroyed. The welfare of 
the family and everything women hold 
dear is threatened. But out of the suf- 
fering and hardship women around the 
world, inspired by the same ideals, will 
be able to do much toward solving the 
- problems which inevitably result from 
war. 

We must not repeat the mistakes of 
a quarter century ago. From the ex- 
periences gained through united efforts 
to win the war we must, with broader 
and more sympathetic understanding, 
win the peace. 

We believe that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Associated 
Women should use every rightful in- 
fluence to see that farm men and farm 
women should be represented at the 
peace conference. 

Thus reads in part one of the most 
important resolutions adopted by the 
Associated Women of the AFBF at 
their 10th anniversary in Chicago. The 
Associated Women held their annual 
meeting in conjunction with the AFBF 
annual meeting. 

It was just 10 years ago that the 
Associated Women was organized in 
Nashville, Tenn. Twenty-four states 
were represented in that meeting and 
the joint membership totaled 250,000. 
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In the 1944 meeting, there were voting 
delegates from 40 states and member- 
ship was reported at 880,000. 

The keynote of the women’s meeting 
also was sounded in the foreword of 
their resolutions: 

“While our united nations are win- 
ning the war, women on the home 
front must hold fast to the faith of 
our fathers, cherish the ideals of our 
democracy, and strive for higher spir- 
itual, intellectual and physical values 
to cope with the emergencies beyond 
the present crisis. 

“In the days and years to come, our 
democratic institutions which have 
guaranteed our liberties will be faced 
with critical ordeals as never before. 
Farm women must assume their big 
share of responsibility in the protec- 
tion and perpetuation of these historic 
institutions.” 

Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, administra- 
tive director of the Associated Women, 
in her annual report pointed out that 
“scores of projects accomplished indi- 
cate the interest and enthusiasm of our 
membership in every section of the 
country. 

“Farm Bureau women in_ several 
states have sold War Bonds, collected 
scrap paper, contributed to the blood 
plasma units, assisted with USO serv- 
ices and every other phase of the war 
program. All this, while they were 
engaged in helping produce food and 


fiber to feed and clothe the world. 
While they have waited with anxious 
hearts for news of their boys on the 
battle fronts around the world, they 
have written a chapter in our Nation’s 
history that must never be forgotten.” 

Mrs. Mark W. Clark, wife of the 
Allied Fifth Army commander, in her 
address to the women declared: ‘To 
attain political or industrial democracy 
without spiritual democracy is impos- 
sible. We are learning in war the com- 
munity of sacrifice which makes victory 


. possible — the unselfishness and devo- 


tion of millions to a common cause. . 
With a sense of this same community 
of interest we must approach our polit- 
ical and industrial problems. We must 
develop something that resembles re- 
ligious fervor — a great, impelling 
motive that will unite all people of 
good will upon principles to which all 
can be devoted. . .” 

Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagley, Maryland, 
after serving three years as secretary 
and two years as vice-president, was 
named pecsiaent succeeding Mrs. Elsie 
Mies, Champaign county, Illinois. Mrs. 
Mies who has represented the Asso- 
ciated Women in national councils with 
exceptional ability for several terms was 
unable to attend the 10th anniversary 
meeting because of illness. Mrs, Ray- 
mond Sayre, Iowa, was elected vice- 
president, .and Mrs. Lewis Minion, 
Minnesota, took Mrs. Sayre’s place on 
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the board of directors. 


A Red Cross clubmobile, purchased 
by the Associated Women and already 
in use on the Italian front, was accepted 
formally at the Monday evening pro- 
gram by Albert E. Chamberlain, assist- 
ant national director of fund raising 
for the Red Cross. 


Mrs. Sewell also reported that the 
Associated Women had received a per- 
sonal letter from Madame Chiang Kai 
Shek in appreciation for the collection 
of funds i United China Relief. The 
total for 1944 was $5,939.54. 

Senator George D. Aiken of Ver- 
mont, detained in Washington, was un- 
able to keep his appointment to address 
the women on Sunday and his place 
was taken by O. D. Brissenden, director 
of organization for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
Associated Women called for protection 
and preservation of the inherent values 
of home and family; urged placing 
greater emphasis upon the larger part 
the rural church must play in our na- 
tional life and in the winning and 
maintenance of a just and abiding 
peace; favored reasonable federal 
grants-in-aid to supplement state furids 
for schools to be allocated in propor- 
tion to state needs, dispensed by state 
boards with adequate agricultural rep- 
resentation and entirely independent of 
federal jurisdiction; favored the maxi- 
mum amount of local guidance and in- 
itiative consistent with operating effi- 
ciency and a sound program of educa- 
tion. 


Urged renewed interest in extending 
library privileges to all rural people; 
reaffirmed position on health problems 
of rural America and recommended full 


Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagley. Maryland. new 
Associated Women’s president, with the 
first president, Mrs. Abbie C. Sargent. 
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cooperation with established units, with 
emphasis on clinics, dental, hospital, 
surgical and medical care, iffimunization 
and other preventive measyres.. 

Recommended development of a na- 
tional nutrition program ; recommended 
the fullest cooperation with the Na- 
tional Safety Council in the distribution 
of information as a protective insurance 
against home accidents. 

Urged that more stress be placed on 
woman’s work in the Farm Bureau by 
member states, and that more attention 
be given to Farm Bureau youth activi- 
ties; urged expansion of the public re- 
lations program; urged that rural wom- 
en study not only their own local legis- 
lation, but state and national as well. 

Favored continuation and expansion 
of the military training program as a 


Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Iowa. unveils the 
Picture of the Red Cross clubmobile pur- 
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chased with funds donated by the Associ- 
ated Women of the AFBF. 


part of our educational system, and 
opposed a program of compulsory 
military training “which leads to regi- 
mentation, a militaristic point of view, 
and future wars.” 

Declared that “our first considera- 
tion” in postwar reconversion must be 
to our returning service men and wom- 
en that they be given every opportunity 
to become re-established. Urged that 
facilities from military camps, hospitals 
and other wartime establishments be 
used in communities needing hospitals, 
medical supplies, school and rural li- 
brary equipment following demobiliza- 
tion. 


Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, administrative 

director of the Associated Women of the 

AFBF, and Mrs. Mark W. Clark. wife of 

the Allied Fifth Army commander, at the 
women’s meeting. 
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HINTS 


An increasing number of women are 
making smocks from their husbands’ old 
shirts to save wear and laundering of their 
housedresses. If the collar of the shirt is 
worn, cut it off and restyle it into a low-cut 
V. Trim off the shirt above the curve at the 
side seam, or put in a gusset. Should the 
sleeves be too long, cut them down to three- 
quarter length or salvage the cuff and re- 
place it at the right length. 

Beanies for children. can be fashioned 
from old felt hats or from worn-out cordu- 
roy jackets. ‘ 


When you are refurbishing your old cur- 
tains and draperies or making new ones that 
are needed, keep in mind that the attractive- 
ness of a home's interior depends largely on 
the way windows are treated. 

You may be faced with the problem of 
making a window appear larger or smaller, 
taller or shorter, wider or narrower than it 
actually is. If the window is very narrow, 
every bit of it may need to be left unob- 
structed in order to provide the room with 
the desired sunlight or spaciousness. A span 
of glass that is so large that the room lacks 
a friendly atmosphere can be disguised be 
hind wide draperies. 


Famous last words: “Put it there on the 
steps. I'll take it down when I go.” 
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Aid on Basis of Need ¥ 


LLINOIS citizens long ago adopted a policy whereby 
each school is largely dependent for its financial sup- 
port upon the taxes on real estate and personal property 

in the district. The citizens have recognized, however, 
that many school districts do not have sufficient financial 
resources to provide adequately for their schools. There- 
fore, the state provides additional money to each district 
to supplement locally raised funds. Approximately 35 
million dollars was appropriated for this purpose for the 
two year period ending next June 30. The principal part 
of this large sum is being raised by the sales tax. 

It would be reasonable to expect state school funds 

to be distributed with care and justice. It would seem 
reasonable and proper that the larger part of this money 
should be allocated to the districts least able to support 
their own schools. The fact is, however, that over two- 
thirds of the fund is given to school districts on a basis of 
a fixed amount per pupil without regard to the needs of the 
school or the ability of the district to finance its own pro- 
gram. : 
While millions of dollars of state funds are being 
given to the wealthier districts, children in many hundreds 
of other districts are not getting an equal educational op- 
portunity. In these districts the state aid received, together 
with the limited local resources, does not permit the pay- 
ment of adequate salaries to teachers and the maintenance 
of a satisfactory educational program. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association believes that if 
the state is to discharge its responsibilities, as authorized 
by the state constitution, to assure every child of the state 
a reasonable and equal opportunity to secure a good com- 
mon school education it will be necessary for the state to 
revise policies having to do with the distribution of moneys 
now available from the state for school purposes. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association believes that the fund 
provided by the state to assist in the operation of schools 
should be largely distributed to the various districts of the 
state on the basis of need, rather than upon a basis of flat 
grants regardless of need. The Association hopes that the 
state legislature, which is in session during the first half 
of this year, will give serious attention to this important 
school problem. 


Farm Income 
A LTHOUGH farm income has more than doubled dur- 


ing the war years farmers are not getting an undue 

share of national wartime income, according to Asher 
Hobson, agricultural economist with the University of Wis- 
consin, writing in the National Live Stock Producer. 

Hobson points out that with farm prices below parity 
levels for a period of 20 years, farm purchasing power 
stood at 76 or 24 per cent below parity at the outbreak of 
the war in 1939. 

“Tt wasn’t until three years later that farm purchasing 
power reached sea level,’ Hobson declares. “As of Sep- 
tember 1944 farm purchasing power stood at 113. It is 


not generally understood that while farm income in 1942 
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was 5 per cent more than in 1919, farmers produced 36 
per cent more food in 1942. An increase of 36 per cent 
more goods for 5 per cent more money is far from a profit- 
eer's wage. In 1943 farmers gave this nation and the 
world 42 per cent more food than in 1919.” 

These facts as presented by Hobson are well known 
to agricultural producers, but are often overlooked by other 
groups. These are facts that organized agriculture must 
get before the public in order that farmers may have a fair 
hearing in the court of public opinion. 

It is likewise of equal importance that the public rec- 
ognizes that full and continuous national prosperity cannot 
be maintained without a prosperous agriculture. Agricul- 
ture is the largest single buyer of the products of mills, 
factories and mines and of the services of railroads and 
many other industries serving agriculture. If our national 
income is to be stabilized at a high level in the postwar 
period this fact must be given the fullest consideration by 
all groups. 


Young Americans 


R ECORDS of achievement by 4-H boys and girls during 

these critical days give reassuring indications that the 
agriculture of future years will not be lacking in 
leadership. Each year as farm boys and girls from all over 
the country gather for the National 4-H Club Congress, 
the city dweller as well as the farm folks at home receive 
new inspiration in reading of the accomplishment of these 
clean, industrious and forward-looking Americans. 

Today there are many former 4-H youths serving in 
all branches of the armed services and from time to time 
the press reports some outstanding deed of heroism per- 
formed by a former club member. Similarly on the home 
front, in a somewhat less spectacular manner, 4-H club 
members are carrying on projects to back up the men on 
the battlefront. 

Recently the U. S. Maritime Commission recognized 
the outstanding contributions of Illinois 4-H clubs by per- 
mitting them to name a new Liberty ship. In 1944, 4-H 
clubs in Illinois produced 10 million pounds of pork and 
3¥, million pounds of beef, raised 3500 dairy calves and 
heifers, made or remodeled 19,000 garments, and worked 
more than 3 million hours in victory service projects. 
Enough food was produced and conserved by 4-H mem- 
bers in one year to feed 16,000 fighting men for one year. 
Other 1944 accomplishments of Illinois 4-H club members 
included the collection of 5 million pounds of scrap ma- 
terial, and sales of $500,000 in War Bonds. 

These are a few of the contributions that can be 
recorded in round figures, but there are other less tangible 
contributions of the 4-H club program which are more 
difficult to tabulate. These are to be found in the 4-H 
program of building and developing character, leadership, 
patriotism, independence, and love of home, community 


and church. Four-H boys and girls enrolled in such a pro- _ 


gram represent the nation’s best safeguard in the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. May their efforts con- 
tinue to succeed during the perilous days ahead. 
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A BALANCE SHEET 
FOR BREADWINNERS 


(FILL IN THE BLANK SPACES TO LEARN WHAT SECURITY YOUR FAMILY 
REALLY HAS) 


Real estate 
Personal property ............... 
Accounts receivable ........ 
Cash coe a ce 
War bonds 
INSUTANCG ose ee Or 

Total. Assets. 000022230 BG see tas — een 


Accounts payable 
MORGAGOS 52 e e n 
Acerded: tates. .8 cat bee. 
AMOUNT NECESSARY FOR FAMILY’S 
FUTURE NEEDS... nn. 
Total Liabilities ..... Se ae ee ee a 


DO THEY BALANCE IN YOUR FAMILY'S FAVOR? 


If not, NOW is the time to see the Country in days and years to come, your Country 
Life agent at your Farm Bureau. .; He will Life policy is one investment on which you 
show you how tomorrow's financial prob- cannot lose. Start NOW to secure, with 
lems can be solved today — with ease and ee 

: certainty, the future for your family and 
safety. With ease, because prices are 
favorable now. With safety, because at the same time build a ready cash re- 
while other values may change greatly serve for yourself. 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


608 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Peace? Fair farm prices? Good crops? More or less help?  In- 
flation? 

As a matter of fact, thoughtful persons are sure of very little in 
the year ahead. The same is true of thoughtful organizations. 
We do not know what the future holds either, EXCEPT — 
we do know that the full power of 107,000 organized Illinois 
farmers will be concentrated in the direction of greatest benefit 
to their country and its basic industry — agriculture. 
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several more weeks. 


it's better to brahe it gently! 


Skidding will continue as a driving hazard for 
In the interest of car conserva- 


tion all drivers are urged to follow these suggestions 
for safer winter driving: 


1. 


eo 


. Follow other vehicles at a safe distance. 


Check vehicle regularly. Special attention 
should be given brakes, lights, defrosters, ex- 
haust system, and tire chains. 


. Regulate your driving to road conditions. On 


slippery surfaces even 20 miles per hour may 
be too fast. 


It takes 
three to eleven times as far to stop on packed 
snow or ice. 


. Reduce braking distance 40 to 50 per cent by the 


use of tire chains. on surfaces of this kind. 


9. 


10. 


. Slow down at sundown. 


. Drive without fear. 


. If vehicle starts to skid turn wheels in the direc- 


tion of skid. 


. Don’t drive when you cannot see. 


Use lower headlight 
beam in sleet, fog, snow or rain. 


. Give snowplows plenty of clearance. A stalled 


or standing snowplow is a dangerous obstacle. 


Pedestrians and children on sleds should be ap- 
proached carefully. .Their traction is no good 
either. 


On ALL slippery surfaces remember to ‘brake 
it gently.” 


Your I. A. Mutual policy 
stands ready to protect your interests should an 
accident occur. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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This Mouth 


By Earl C. Smith 


ARMERS gen- 

erally, and their 
‘organization, rightly 
resent the strong 
implication, if not 
definite statements, 
coming from high 
administration au - 
thorities that men 
and boys heretofore 
deferred for agricul- 
tural purposes constitute in a substantial 
measure a group from which the nation 
would have to draw for further additions 
to the armed forces. __ 

Farmers never have nor will they seek 
special consideration or deferment of 
men from the armed forces for agricul- 
ture beyond the actual need to meet the 
requirements of the nation in the pro- 
duction of food. Records disclose that 
with very limited exception, boys hereto- 
fore deferred for agriculture not only 
were absolutely necessary, but they de- 


_ livered the, goods in breaking all records 


of production even though working un- 
der severe handicaps and hours each 
week far beyond the hours of employ- 
ment of those engaged in other business 
and production activities. 

The order which required all boys be- 
tween the ages of 18 to 26, which had 
been deferred for agricultural reasons, 
to report for pre-induction physical ex- 
aminations was construed by many to 
mean a first step into the armed forces, 
and many were manifesting an intention 
to enter the services regardless of their 
need in agricultural production. 

The American people must be re- 
awakened to the well-known fact that 
experienced farm labor has been reduced 
to the point that any further inroads 
on this group of essential workers in 
agriculture cannot fail to result in a 
substantial reduction in the production 

of farm commodities. 


Also it should be increasingly recog- 
nized that experienced farm boys who 
are so fully employed are not only neces- 
sary in the field of this important activ- 
ity, but that they are making a substantial 
contribution to the nation’s requirements 
in time of war. 

Leaders of the Farm Bureau called this 
matter to the attention of the highest gov- 
ernment officials and the House military 
affairs committee. These efforts resulted 
in a clarification of the order by General 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of national 
headquarters of Selective Service, and Col. 
Paul G. Armstrong, director of Selec- 
tive Service in Illinois. 

We commend Colonel Armstrong for 
his immediate attention to the serious 
trend referred to above and for his clear 
statement covering the purpose of the 
new order. 


Colonel Armstrong's statement is here- 
with printed and I recommend it for 
careful reading and full understanding 
on the part of all those affected under 
the order. 


Colonel Armstrong's statement: 


“Contrary to widespread belief, all 
farm workers under 26 years of age who 
are being given preinduction physical ex- 
aminations will not be inducted into the 
armed forces. 


“It has come to my attention that many 
farm employers are planning farm sales 
because of their belief that all young 
farmers ages 18 through 25 years are to 
be inducted. There is no basis for such 
belief. 


“While it is true that all farm regis- 
trants under 26 years old are being sent 
for preinduction physical examinations. 
not all of them will be reclassified to 
Class I-A simply because they have been 
found physically qualified for military 


(Continued on page 4) 
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service. All other classes of registrants 
in this age group have been given pre- 
induction physical examinations, and the 
recent order for examination of young 
farm registrants was undoubtedly issued 
to determine how many men in this group 
were physically qualified for service, as 
well as to expedite the induction of those 
no longer considered necessary to agri- 
culture. 

“In carrying out the recent order per- 
taining to young farm registrants, local 
boards and boards of appeal carefully 
consider the farm status of each man. 
Boards are still following the require- 
ments of the Tydings Act which provides 


that every man actually necessary on a - 


farm shall be deferred until a replace- 
ment can be found. In some instances, 
boards have previously been liberal in 
border-line cases, and the main purpose 
of the new directive is to have every farm 
case reviewed under stricter standards to 
determine whether or not a farm worker 
under 26 can possibly be spared to the 
armed forces. If a board, after thorough 
consideration, determines that the farm 
worker is definitely essential to the pro- 
duction of food and fibre for the armed 
forces as well as the civilian population, 
and that no replacement for him is avail- 
able, the tioand iney properly continue the 
agricultural deferment of such man. 

“Physically and mentally fit young 
men on farms which simply produce sub- 
sistence for a single family can probably 
expect to be inducted in the near future. 
Registrants who are helping to produce 
food and fibre in quantity for general 
military and civilian use will necessarily 
be given greater consideration. 

“Agriculture in Illinois has done an 
outstanding production job for this na- 
tion at war. The local and appeal boards 
of this state have fully recognized this 
great contribution and have, in my opin- 
ion, done efficient classifying of regis- 
trants, following the Tydings Act closely 
in order to protect agriculture.” 


FEBRUARY COVER 


This month’s cover picture of 
the IAA RECORD is from a copy of 
a photograph of Lincoin by Mathew 
B. Brady made Feb. 9, 1864. Rob- 
ert Todd Lincoln has stated that he 
considered: this to be the best 
photograph of his father. It is 
the most widely known of all the 
portraits of Lincoln, as it appears 
on the five-dollar bill. 
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Mrs. Lemmie Thompson 


Sam H. Thompson's Wife, 
Daughter Die On Jan. 5 


Mrs. Lemmie Thompson and Miss 
Florence Thompson, wife and daughter 
of Sam H. Thompson, former president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, died Jan. 5 in the family home 
in Quincy. Mrs. Thompson died just 
three hours after.the death of her 
daughter, Florence. 

Mrs. Thompson, a prominent and 
active worker in the Vermont Street 
Methodist Church of Quincy, was born 
in Gilmer township, Adams county, 
Jan. 17, 1870, the daughter of Charles 
and Katherine Schnur Dickhut, and was 
married to Mr. Thompson in her par- 
ents’ home, Jan. 23, 1889. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thompson began farm-. 


ing in 1889 on 80 acres in Gilmer 


township, about 10 miles from Quincy, ° 


and throughout the years gradually in- 
creased the acreage around the home 
farm. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson have 
lived in Quincy for the last 26 years, 
and they celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary in 1939. 

Miss Thompson was born in Gilmer 
township April 17, 1900, and had lived 
in Quincy with her parents. She has 
been in failing health since December, 
1943. Like her mother she was an 
ardent worker in the Vermont Street 
Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Thompson leaves her husband; 
five children, Ray, Sam R., Mrs. Mabel 
Crossland, Mrs. Arthur Tenhouse, and 
Mrs. Louise Durst; one brother, Wal- 
ter Dickhut; 25 grandchildren, and 11 
great grandchildren. One son, Charles, 
died 15 years ago. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Thompson 
and her daughter were held in the 


Vermont Street Methodist Church, and 
burial was made in Quincy Memorial 
Park. Representing the AFBF and 
IAA at the services were Earl C. Smith 
AFBF vice-president and IAA presi- 
dent; Talmage -Defrees, IAA  vice- 
ae geet and Alvin O. Eckert, IAA 
ard member. 

The central high purpose of Mrs. 

Thompson's life was her home, her 
family, and her church. While she 
travelled extensively with her husband 
in all the activities connected with the 
duties of his offices, she formed many 
new acquaintances and made a host of 
friends who remained loyal and true 
during her lifetime. This was a source 
of joy and happiness that afforded her 
great pleasure as well as the oppor- 
tunity to be with her husband and help 
and encourage him in the performance 
of his duties connected with the im- 
portant positions of leadership he held 
from time to time. 
e This was a great opportunity whici 
she prized highly, yet, for 56 years of 
her married life, the central high pur- 
pose of her life was her home, her 
family and her church. To these she 
gave her love, her strength, and un- 
selfish devotion to such an extent that 
her friends and neighbors, and the en- 
tire community gave her a standing of 
the highest order — as wife, mother 
and homemaker. 


New Assistant Adviser 
Hired in DeKalb County 


DeKalb county Farm Bureau has em- 
ployed Dale Phillips, Dakota, as as- 
sistant farm adviser. 
He will be in charge 
of the county 4-H 
club program and 
the soil testing lab- 
oratory which is be- 
ing installed at the 
present time by the 
DeKalb County 
Farm Bureau. 


A graduate of 
Iowa State College. 
Phillips has taught 
vocational agriculture for six years at 
Hinckley, during which time he was 
also a 4-H club leader. While at 
Hinckley he developed an outstanding 
program in the way of extensive agri- 
cultural projects. 

Since leaving the vocational field, 
Phillips was employed for a time as dis- 
trict sales manager for the DeKalb 
Agricultural Association. More re- 
cently he has been engaged in farming 
in Stephenson county. He began work 
during the first part of January as as- 
sistant farm adviser in DeKalb county. 


Dale Phillips 
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MOVIES FOR LST CREW 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU EQUIPS RECREATION ROOM 


REW members of U.S.S. LST (Land- 
ing Ship, Tank) 652 are enjoying 
movies aboard ship these days as the re- 
sult of cooperation of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association representing Farm 
Bureau families of Illinois in sponsoring 
recreational equipment for the ship. 


A recent letter from the commanding 
officer states that the crew members used 
the funds to purchase a movie projector 
and screen. This will mean many hours 
of pleasant recreation not only for the 
crew in their short hours off duty, but 
also for many other service men in many 
distant battle areas where the LST sails. 
This is because crews share their movies 


with other groups where the ship en- ~ 4 


counters them. 


In November of 1944 the board of di- 


rectors of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. learned that LSTs at the time 
of being launched had very limited recre- 
ational facilities for crew members, and 
that organizations had been sponsoring 
recreational equipment for these ships. 


The matter of the IAA sponsoring 
recreation room was referr to the 
finance committee of the board for in- 
vestigation. After the committee conferred 
with the captain of U.S.S. LST 652 which 
had just been built at Seneca, a resolution 
was presented Dec. 1 to the board recom- 
mending an appropriation by the IAA 
for the sponsorship of a recreation room. 
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The IAA board approved the resolu- 
tion and early in December, presentation 
of funds was made to the crew of U.S.S. 
LST 652. Members of the IAA finance 
committee and other members of the 
IAA board who were in Chicago attend- 
ing the AFBF convention accepted an 
invitation to dine with the officers of the 
ship which was then anchored at Navy 
Pier, and the presentation was made at 
that time. 

In making the presentation, Talmage 
Defrees, IAA Vice-President, stated that 
the gift was in reality from the Farm 


Dining with the officers of LST 652 are 
IAA board committee members. Left to 
right are: K. T. Smith, Ens. E. P. Neuge- 
bauer, Lt. W. H. Crabb, Ens. Herbert 
Burgess, Otto Steffey. W. A. Dennis, Albert 


On its way to war is this LST 652. 


Ds 


Bureau families of Illinois and repre- 
sented a contribution from their hard 
work and toil on the farm. 

Lt. (j.g.) M. S. Fein, executive of- 
ficer of the ship, who accepted the gift 
in the name of the commanding officer 
and men, asserted that many of the crew 
were from farms and small towns in Il- 
linois and they appreciated what the con- 
tribution meant. 

Following the dinner, the IAA board 
members were taken on a tour of the 
ship and had an opportunity to visit with 
some of the crew members who were 
from Illinois farms and communities. 

On Jan. 11, the IAA received a letter 
from Richard N. Shaw, commanding of- 
ficer of U.S.S. LST 652, in which he 
said: 

“The holiday season was considerably 
less gloomy than it otherwise would have 
been, as a result of the generous gift of 
your members to the crew of this ship. 
None of the men were able to go ashore 
Christmas, and for many of them it was 
their first Christmas away from home. 

“Just as any spirited group of young 
Americans would have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances, the men got up an 
entertainment on the tank deck, with one 
of them playing Santa. The entertain- 
ment was topped off with a showing of a 
motion picture, “Silver Stallion,” using 
the 16 MM Bell & Howell motion pic- 
ture projector purchased with funds do- 
nated by your members. 

“One film was shown Christmas eve 
and another Chrstmas night.” 


Hayes, Vice-President Talmage Detrees. 
Homer Curtiss, Chester McCord, Lt. M. S. 
Fein. executive officer, and C. J. Elliott. 
IAA committee members of the board en- 
joyed a chicken dinner. 


ARMERS have always been pretty 

F inandy about making things out of a 
few spare parts and some baling wire 
so when you hold a contest and offer 
rizes for homemade gadgets, there’s 
d to be a lot of entries. That’s why 
there is considerable interest in the labor- 
saving shows now being held around the 
state. 

Neighbors are sharing ideas on a 
number of homemade devices at these 
shows, and the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture has provided two truckloads of 
material, with all departments cooperat- 
ing. Prizes amounting to $1000 are 
being offered for the best gadgets shown 
at the county exhibits. Winners in the 
county shows will be given an oppor- 
tunity to compete for statewide awards, 
according to P. E. Johnston, state exten- 
sion farm labor supervisor. 

The shows are being held through 
March 2. County shows scheduled for 
the last half of February include: Rich- 
land, Feb. 13; Fayette, Feb. 14; Bond, 
Feb. 15; Jackson-Perry, Feb. 16; Pike, 
Feb. 20; Morgan, Feb. 21; McDonough, 
Feb. 22; Knox, Feb. 23; Rock Island, 
Feb. 26; Lee, Feb. 28; Stephenson, 
March 1, and McHenry, March 2. 

A windmill ‘“‘throwout’, an automatic 
device to shut off the pump, won a $25 
war bond prize for Frank Schumacher, 
Piatt county, at the first labor-saving show 
held in Champaign at the University in 
January. © 

He also exhibited barbed wire reel, 
a jig saw, a tractor guide with a power 
life, and a model of his corn dump sig- 
nal equipped with an electric bell that 
warns him when the dump is jammed 
with corn. 

Schumacher’s ‘‘throwout” is simple in 
design and utilizes the principle of a 
float in the tank to influence its working. 
As the water level descends or ascends, 
the float, a gallon bucket, goes with it 
and-moves a rod attached to the float. 
As the rod moves it either hooks or un- 
hooks a wire run by pulleys to the pump. 
Unhooking of the wire causes an arm to 
fall and the action of this arm turns off 
or turns on the pump. 


Schumacher developed his corn dump 
signal as a parts-saving device. When 
a jam develops in the chute, he explained, 
there is a tendency for the chain to rake 
the corn and eventually for the chain to 
be torn up.* The bell signal enables 
him to stop the mechanism before serious 
trouble develops. 


Other devices exhibited at the Cham- 
paign show included: a weed cutter, 


Farm Inventors Exhibit Their 
Gadgets, Gimcracks and 
Time-Saving Devices at 


County Labor-Saving Shows 
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made with a Briggs-Stratton motor, bi- 
cycle wheels, and a v-belt. This was 
made by Hugh James, Champaign county 
farmer. Clarence Harris of Champaign 
showed a powered garden cultivator with 
a washing machine motor. George Col- 
lins, Champaign, received first honorable 
mention for a horse planter with a power 
lift, and Darrell Armstrong, Champaign 
county, received second honorable men- 
tion, with a posthole digger he had at- 
tached to his tractor. 


Some 600 farmers and their wives 
attended the Macon county show where 
C. R. Rogers, Maroa, took first prize 
with a tractor-powered manure scoop. 
T. J. Shambaugh, also of Macon coun- 
ty, manager of the statewide exhibits, 
took second place with a manure scoop 
of different design. Keith Albert took 
third prize for an electric pump switch, 
which he said cost him $2.88 to make. 
He also took fifth place for a tractor 


This weed cutter is not only a labor saver 
but it really “mows ‘em down.” It was 
shown at the Champaign labor-saving 
show. It is driven by a gasoline motor 
from an old washing machine. The V- 
shaped cutting points welded on the old 
disk really do a job. In this way rank 
growth can be kept down by going around 
fence posts neatly and quickly. 


FIELD DAY for HANDY-ANDIES 


grass seeder. Ernest Braden was sev- 
enth with a sack filler and Linn Rau, 
eighth, with his bean cultivator. L. W. 
Shutter won a prize for a milk stool 
which included a holder for the milk 
bucket. 

At the Havana show in Mason 
county, the winning gadget was an ele- 
vator for putting baled hay in the mow. 

Farmers who are interested in ob- 
taining plans for a particular device 
may write to the university extension 
department at Urbana and plans will 
be sent to them. 

Purpose of the exhibits and shows 
is to serve as a “clearing house” for 
new gadgets and ideas which lessen 
and simplify the work of the farmers 
handicapped by manpower and equip- 
ment shortages. 

In most of the labor-saving shows, 
farmers demonstrated how they had 
adapted their tractors for many jobs about 
the farm. At the Logan county show, 
George Gehlbach, who farms near Lin- 
coln, exhibited a three horsepower home- 
made tractor which he uses to pull a low 
two-wheel cart to haul feed, water, etc. 
Old auto parts were used in making the 
two wheeled tractor, which is narrow 
enough to pass between corn rows, for 
seeding rye or grass for pasture. 

Also exhibited at the Logan show 
was a homemade power weed cutter — 
a two-wheeled push type tractor with a 
30-inch cutter bar mounted in front so 
it can be pushed right under fence wires 
to get the last of the weeds in any fence 
row. This was exhibited by Harry Last 
of Beason, Logan county. Two old air- 


| . plane wheels were used, and a small 


washing machine engine, transmission by 
V-belts, with some parts from a combine 
harvester to move the short cutter bar. 

A larger tractor, on three wheels, was 
shown by Louis Bellati, Mt. Pulaski, Lo- 
gan county, who uses it for odd jobs on 
the 610 acres he and his father operate, 
without using horses. It was powered 
with a nine horsepower engine, had a 
pipe frame, welded together, used a V- 
belt drive and auto transmission and 
pulled a 12-inch plow. 

While labor saving devices are impor- 
tant, the practical aid of planning work 
is demonstrated in the information given 
by the extension workers in charge of 
the labor-saving shows over the state. It 
is reported that one Illinois dairyman has 
reduced his daily chore time from five 
hours a day to three hours, has saved. 700 
miles of walking and 60 full days of 
labor a year by careful planning and re- 
organizing chores. 
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is the full-sized float box used to regulate his windmill “throwout” over Station WILL 


the flow of water. 
(U. of I. Photo) 


C. R. Rogers built this manure scoop 
which he attached to his tractor. The lift 


can be elevated to any desired position. 
(Herald-Review Photos) 


Louis Duitsman, Champaign county, proud- 
ly shows his tractor loader. It is being used 
as a scoop in the picture with either ma- 
nure or dirt being tossed up with ease. It 
is possible to hook a hay buck on the lift, 
too, which is powered by the tractor, of 
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with Farm Adviser J. E. Harris, Champaign 


county. 
(Courier Photo) 


A group of farmers look at a lift wagon 
built by W. W. Sentel, Moultrie county, 
to lessen the labor and time ordinarily 
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course. Duitsman has also hauled many 
loads of gravel for use on his own place 
and on neighbors farms which were 
scooped up by this device. He also uses 
it as a snow plow. 

(U. of I. Photos 


Pictured here is a tractor-powered wood 
saw devised by M. M. Wilson and en- 
tered in the Macon county show. It at- 


tracted wide interest. 
(Herald-Review Photo) 


required in scooping corn from a wagon 
to a truck when the corn is hauled from 
the fields. This was at the Macon exhibit. 


Here is a handy “gadget.” It is a motor 

table made so that the meat grinder 

shown in place can be quickly changed 

for a tool sharpening wheel, small churn 
or ice cream freezer. 


“We Do The Bookkeeping for Your Soil Fertility Bank Account” 


Here is a general view of the Whiteside County Farm Bureau soil laboratory 


SET UP LABS FOR TESTING 


\ay E DO the bookkeeping for your 
soil fertility bank account.” 

This could very well be the sign 
posted by a number of county Farm 
Bureaus these days as they launch soil 
testing laboratories to serve the farm- 
ers of their respective areas. 

Some 27 county Farm Bureaus have 
signified their intention of starting 
laboratories and several of these are 
already in operation. Laboratories have 


been started in Whiteside and Lee 
counties, and Morgan county ‘was 
scheduled to start operating .in mid- 
January. 


Here is the plan that most Farm Bu- 
reau soil laboratories are following, ac- 
cording to R. H. Bray, chief, soil sur- 
vey analysis, U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. The plan is to have one of 
the Farm Bureau personnel receive 
training at the University in running 
the tests before potash testing is at- 
tempted. This person is then given 
bottles of standard ‘‘K’’ solution as a 
“graduation present” and takes them 
back and uses them to check his work. 

Some of the first soil samples run 
are sent to the University and the re- 
sults are checked. Bray also reports 
that men from his department plan to 
drop in on the laboratories occasionally 
with standard samples and have the op- 
erator run them to help check their 
work. This cooperation. is purely 
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voluntary. The farm adviser is re- 
sponsible for the interpretation of the 
tests to the farmer. 

County Farm Bureaus that have 
started laboratories, or plan to have 
them in operation soon are: Bureau, 
Champaign, Christian, Cook, DeKalb, 
Edwards, Grundy, Henry, Jo Daviess, 
Kane, LaSalle, Lee, Macoupin, Mar- 
shall-Putnam, McDonough, McHenry, 
McLean, Morgan, St. Clair, Sangamon, 
Scott, Shelby, Stephenson, Tazewell, 
Williamson, Whiteside, and Woodford. 

At the Whiteside County Farm Bu- 
reau soil testing laboratory which was 


Mrs. Finnicum, Whiteside county's soil 
fertility bookkeeper, with the photolometer 
which aids in reading potash tests. 


SU 


set up last fall, Farm Adviser Frank 
Shuman reported that in a very short 
period of time the laboratory com- 
pleted more than 600 soil tests cover- 
ing some 48 farms. Seventy-three per 
cent of these tests indicate that the soil 
was from low to slight in phosphorus ; 


- 27 per cent medium to high and only 


4 per cent showed high. He further 
stated that these tests indicated that 
48 per cent were low in potash, yield- 
ing barely 100 pounds to the acre. 

“We have not been awake to potash 
needs,” Shuman said. ‘We must em- 
phasize and re-emphasize the need of 
rock phosphate and muriate of potash 
ahead of legume crops to build up the 
organic matter and to hold moisture. 

Here’s the comment of Thomas Ken- 
nedy, Whiteside county, on the worth 
of the laboratory, ‘““Why should I hes- 
itate to pay a few dollars for soil test- 
ing when I have lost several hundred 
dollars worth of clover seed the last 
two years and don’t know why I lost 
it?” 

Kennedy had sweet clover growing 
in strips across his field. The test 
renee 4 sweet soil where the sweet 
clover was growing and a 2-ton acidity 
on the bare spots. One field tested so 
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low in phosphorus that good red clo- 
ver seed would not grow even if the 
limestone situation was corrected, Farm 
Adviser Shuman said. 

In addition to correcting the acidity 
with limestone, Kennedy was advised 
to drill in 150-pounds per acre of a 
0-20-0 super phosphate ahead of his 
legume seeding. 

Duplicate records of every tested 
field are being kept on file at the 
Whiteside laboratory because the orig- 
inal test record is so important in 
checking on the deposits and with- 
drawals in the soil fertility bank ac- 
count, Shuman said. 

Instruction sheets for gathering soil 
samples are furnished farmers by the 
Farm Bureau. It is pointed out that 
many more tests can be made by the 
laboratories if farmers will collect and 
send in their own samples. In cases 
where this is impractical, the Whiteside 
laboratory will have someone collect the 
samples at the farm for a $3 service 
charge. 

The Whiteside laboratory fee per 
sample test is: acidity, 5 cents; phos- 
phorus, 10 cents; potassium, 20 cents. 
Since several thousand dollars of Farm 
Bureau funds have been used in in- 
stalling the soil testing laboratory at 
Whiteside, the charge for tests to non- 
members is slightly higher than for 
members. 

Grundy County Farm Bureau also 
has its laboratory under way. Farm 


1. As a result of Dr. Bray's soil tests, 
properly used and interpreted, we are 
in a position to make definite and ac- 
curate fertilizer recommendations. 


2. The tests are practical. 


Adviser M. E. Tascher, reports that the 
laboratory will give complete service, 
including potash tests using the newly- 
developed photolometer. 

Lee County Farm Bureau also is in 
the business of keeping “soil bank ac- 
counts.” Farm Adviser C. E. Yale ex- 
plained that in the past the Farm Bu- 
reau has given the service of testing for 


-acidity, phosphate and potash, using 


the Purdue method for potash. A new 
photolometer for the reading of the 
new potash test has been installed. 
Farm Adviser Yale pointed out that 
the demand for soil tésting has grown 
so that the farm adviser cannot take 
care of all the work and the soil sam- 
ples have been piling up. A technician 
now will be able to keep up with the 
work schedule. 


Farm Adviser Tascher says that the 
soil laboratory is “the only way we 
can stay on top of our soil program. 
To instill confidence and assurance in 
our recommendations, the existence of 
the laboratory will be of immeasurable 
value, particularly in getting the cor- 
rect information to farm people on 
their soils. By having it within the 
county and near to their homes, more 
farm people will take advantage of it 
because of greater confidence and time- 


. saving features.” 


Farm Adviser Shuman on Jan. 18 
had this to report on 115 days of op- 
eration of the laboratory. Some 3100 


Illinois. 


* * * * * 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 
1S CANCELLED 


The 44th annual Farm and Home 
Week originally scheduled for Feb. 
6-8 at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, has been cancelled. 

Decision to cancel Farm and Home 
Week was reached after the Office of 
War Mobilization directed that all con- 
ferences and group meetings of more 
than 50 persons scheduled after Feb. 1 
be cancelled. 


* * * * * * 


tests have been made, or an average of 
25 samples per day. Maximum opera- 
tion possible by the laboratory is esti- 
mated at 50 samples per day. 

Since the laboratory has got in full 
swing, the income from tests has a 
little more than offset the technician's 
wages. It is estimated that by Septem- 
ber, 1945, more than 300 farmers will 
have made use of the laboratory serv- 
ices. The farm adviser holds a clinic 
every 10 days for those who have 
submitted soi! samples for testing. 


An acorn can never grow up to be a sugar 
tree but some acorns develop into scrubby 
oaks. Cut the poor trees for fuel or posts. 


When you build that new home after the 
war, remember to build it termite-proof. 


3. A minimum of 1 million acres 
tested per year should be the goal for 


4. County soil testing laboratories 


are urged as a basis for fertilizer rec- 


ommendations. 


for the 1945 season. 


samples. 
pret all tests. 


ples. 


types: 


5. Quick action is necessary if lab- 
oratories are to be set up and soil sam- 
ples are collected for recommendations 


6. Testing of samples should be done 
by a part-time employee or regular em- 
ployee devoting part time to testing 
Farm advisers should inter- 


7. Farm operators are to collect sam- 


a—Laboratory for acidity and phos- 


PLAN 


HAS SUPPORT 
OF FARM ADVISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


ARE ITS 


8. County laboratories may be of two 


Farm Adviser Frank H. Shuman checks 
over the drying racks in Whiteside county's 
soil laboratory. 
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phorus test. Samples to be sent to the 
university for potash test. b — Com- 
plete laboratory equipped for testing 
acidity, phosphorus and potash. 

Other recommendations dealt with 
the equipment for the laboratory. 


CONCLUSIONS 


SURPLUS AUCTION SALES — 


Two public sales of surplus war 
plant praperty have been scheduled 
in Illinois. They are: at Sterling, 
Whiteside county, Feb. 13, and 
Princeton, Bureau county, on Feb. 
15. Another was scheduled to be 
held at Ashland, Cass county, dur- 
ing the week of Feb. 1. 


BAN ON CONVENTIONS — 
Organizations planning to hold con- 
ventions, conferences, trade shows or 
group meetings after Feb. 1 “will 
have to show how the war effort 
would suffer if the meetings were 
not held,” Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
chairman of the war committee on 
conventions, announced Jan. 11. Ap- 
plication forms for groups seeking 
to hold meetings of more than 50 
persons may be secured from ODT 
regional and district offices. All ap- 
plications should be sent directly to 
Secretary Clare, Room 7321 Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C., where 
they will be reviewed by the com- 
mittee. 


FARM CENSUS STARTS — 


The Census Bureau is conducting an 
agricultural census over the United 
States in 230 census districts. Many 
of the farm enumerators will be crop 
reporters because of their knowl- 
edge of farm conditions in their 
neighborhoods. All farmers are to 
be contacted in person by the enu- 
merators. Farmers are asked to be 
prepared in advance to answer the 
more difficult questions that require 
calculations or estimates of values of 
land, buildings, crops, and even the 
vegetable and small fruits. 


SPRING PIG GOAL — wranhas 


asked hog producers having ade- 
quate feed supplies to keep addi- 
tional sows suitable for farrowing 
next spring to help meet the goal for 
spring pigs, and announces exten- 
sion of the present support price of 
$12.50 per hundredweight, Chicago 
basis, for good to choice butcher 
_ hogs weighing 200 to 270 pounds, 
to March 31, 1946. In order to reach 
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the goal of 57,500,000 spring pigs, 


hog producers would need to in- 
crease the number of sows farrow- 
ing next spring by about 11 per cent 
over the number planned, as indi- 
cated by the December pig crop re- 
port. 


FLAXSEED PROGRAM — wra 


has announced a program to pay 
farmers $5 an acre for flaxseed 
planted for 1945 harvest within goals 
set for individual farms. To qualify 
for this special payment, farmers 
must plant the flaxseed on land 
adapted to the crop and care for it 
in a workmanlike manner. National 
flaxseed goal for 1945 is 5 million 
acres. Goal for Illinois is 2 thousand 
acres as compared with planted 
acreage of 4 thousand in 1944. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTION — 


Farmers may deduct their costs and 
expenses in carrying out soil prac- 
tices under last year’s AAA program 
from their 1944 income tax, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Any assistance received 
from the program must be ac- 
counted for as income. Farmers 
were required to make their final 
declaration on their 1944 estimated 
income Jan. 15, but will still have un- 
til March 15 to file their return. 


REVISED EGG GOAL— = wra 


announces a revised farm egg pro- 
duction goal for 1945 of 4350 million 
dozen eggs as compared with the 
preliminary goal of 3920 million 
dozen suggested in November. The 
goal of 4350 million dozen while 
slightly less than the 1944 record 
production, would provide 347 eggs 
for each civilian in 1945, which is 
equal to the record consumption in 
1944 and an increase of 49 eggs 
over the prewar 1935-39 average 
consumption. It also would provide 
for all military requirements for shell 
eggs and for military and lend-lease 
needs for dried eggs from 1945 pro- 
duction. About 125 million pounds 
of dried eggs carried over from sur- 
plus 1944 egg production are avail- 
able to meet the balance of the 
lend-lease program. WFA suggests 


FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


that the number of early hatched 
chicks should be maintained at a 
level at least as high as last year. 


WFATO BUY CORN— wrais 


offering to buy 50 million bushels of 
yellow corn from farmers for de- 
livery to WFA during the summer 
months at ceiling prices for corn 
grading No. 3 or better, and at mar- 
ket prices for corn grading below 
No. 3. The corn pill be purchased 
in farm storage prior to March 15 
in areas where farmers have a sur- 
plus above local needs with delivery 
on or before Sept. 30. Until then, 
purchased corn will be stored on 
farms. A down payment equal to 
the government loan value per 
bushel for the quantity purchased 
will be made to farmers when con- 
tracts are signed. Upon delivery of 
the corn, farmers will be paid the 
applicable delivery price less the 
down payment. County AAA com- 
mittees will handle the contracts. 


LIGHT TRUCKS — = With about 
60 per cent of the scheduled 1945 
output of 35,704 light trucks ear- 
marked for agricultural applicants, 
county AAA committees have been 
given the go-ahead to receive farm- 
ers’ applications for purchase prior- 


- ities. Applications filed with the 


county AAA are submitted to the 
ODT for final approval. 


MILITARY TRUCKS —. Thirty- 


eight per cent of all military vehicles 
manufactured by the American 
automotive industry > have been 
shipped to Allied Nations under 
lend-lease or direct ‘purchases ac- 
cording to the 1944 edition of “Motor 
Truck Facts’ published by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. 


USED CAR CEILING — A farmer 


who buys a used car primarily to 
carry on his business is not con- 
sidered a “consumer”, according to 
OPA. He is in the same category 
as a salesman or doctor who uses 
his car for work. Such buyers are 
not entitled to recover in case they 
are overcharged. 
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PEORIA’ PRODUCERS REPORTS MOST 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR OF ITS CAREER 


TI}, OST successful year of its career 
M in point of volume and sales 
value.” That's the way the oper- 
ations of the Peoria Producers Commis- 
sion Association were described for the 
1944 fiscal year by Manager W. R. Hem- 
brough at the 23rd annual meeting in 
Peoria Jan. 10. 
Marketings included 272,783 head of 
cattle, hogs, calves and sheep during the 
1944 fiscal year for a total sales value of 
$10,519,907.46, exceeding the 1943 


figure by ‘more than $922,000. 


Re-elected as directors of the Peoria Pro- 
ducers at its annual meeting were. left, 
Guy R. French, Putnam county, and 
Maurice F. Holmes. Peoria county, right. 

(Star Photo) 

Net income of the producers was 
$18,360.31, or an increase of $3,630.74 
over the previous year. A_ patronage 
dividend of 20 per cent of the commis- 
sion charges was declared and paid. This 
amounted to $13,681.24. 

Marketings for the 1944 calendar year 
were approximately the same for the 
fiscal year which ended May 31, 1944. 
In the 1944 calendar year, marketings 
amounted to 267,392 head as compared 
with the 1943 calendar year of 247,984. 

Manager Hembrough pointed out that 
this amount of livestock was produced 
by the membership under the most trying 
times of this generation. ‘Labor shart- 
ages, equipment scarcity, and feed dif- 
ficulties became a challenge to our na- 
tional war effort and was met in this 
successful manner by the livestock pro- 
ducers,” he declared. 

Membership in the Producers also 
showed an increase for the year. 
five counties in the Peoria area were re- 
sponsible for 7,509 members with the 
neighboring state of Iowa contributing 
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Thirty- 


the balance, making a total of 7,762 
members, or an increase of 298. over a 
year ago. Tazewell county took the lead 
in 1944 with 982 members, or an in- 
crease of 98 over a year ago. The next 
nine high counties in numerical order 
were: Peoria, Fulton, Mason, Woodford, 
Logan, Marshall-Putnam, McLean, Knox, 
and Stark. 

In volume of livestock the 10 high 
counties were: Fulton, Peoria, Tazewell, 
Woodford, . Mason, Marshall-Putnam, 
Knox, Stark, Logan, and McLean. 

Manager Hembrough referred in his 
annual report to the tremendous growth 
of the Peoria livestock market in the last 
20 years. For example, hogs on the 
market in 1944 numbered 943,504 as 
compared with 504,728 in 1924. 

“Buyers and buying competition has in- 
creased accordingly,’ Manager Hem- 
brough said, “making Peoria one of the 
best markets in the Middle West. The 
Peoria Producers has shown a tremendous 
growth in business during the 20 years. . . 
Your Association has been given a maxi- 
mum amount of credit in the develop- 
ment of this market. Through the Pro- 


ducers’ subsidiary, the Peoria Marketing 
Company, slaughter outlets have been 
made available at critical times before 
sufficient volume had attracted the pres- 
ent competition and slaughter outlets.” 


Participating in the Peoria Producers an- 

nual program were, left to right. George 

Wilson, Stark county, president of the 

Producers; P. O. Wilson, secretary-man- 

ager of the National Live Stock Producers 

association, and S, F. Russell, IAA direc- 
tor of livestock mark 


(Journal- Transcript Photo) 


The ceiling on live cattle which be- 
came effective Jan. 29, also came in for 
discussion at. the Peoria Producers annual 
meeting. 


P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of the 
National Livestock Producers Association, 
declared that the order of Fred Vinson, 
director, Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, was an ‘improvement of the origi- 
nal plan proposed by OPA.” He re- 
ferred to the setting of the ceiling at $18 
a hundred weight instead of $17.50 as 
originally proposed. This ceiling how- 
ever, will ag 18 lowered to $17.50 July 2 

At the same time, Wilson was critical 
of the OPA for ignoring a livestock com- 
mittee’s recommendation for an increase 
in the maximum price on AA cattle. 

Officers and directors of the Peoria 
Producers are as follows: George Wil- 
son, president; J. Frank Felter, vice-presi- 


dent; Seaton Moore, secretary-treasurer ; 
Guy French, Maurice Holmes, C. W. 
Ackerman, Loren S. Heller, directors. 


The same board of directors serves for 
the Peoria Livestock Marketing Company, 
and D. H. Hirth is manager of the latter 
subsidiary. 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


T APPEARS that 1945 is indeed 

proving THE year in which Farm 
Bureau membership can be increased. 
Counties in all parts of the state are 
reporting enthusiastic kickoff meetings, 
good drives, and excellent results. 
Many of these were mentioned in last 
month’s RECORD, and there are many 
more coming in almost daily. 

It is not at all unusual for counties 
to report not only good drives, but the 
best ones on record. This may be at- 
tributed to (1) the growing realiza- 
tion of farmers that a strong organiza- 
tion is needed, both for now and post- 
war; and (2) to the outstanding serv- 
ices rendered by county Farm Bureau 
offices in spite of the stresses and 
strains of wartime. 

Organization workers are enthusias- 
tic, too, and are pledging carefully- 
planned campaigns, with the objective 
of reaching every non-member in each 
county. The long range goals totalling 
117,000 will be reached if each and 
every county group makes up its mind 
to go “all out” and tell the story of 
Farm Bureau to the non-member. 


Franklin county took its place among 
the dynamic Farm Bureaus in the state 
when in a contest drive, east side ver- 
sus west side, 100 members were signed 
to bring membership to 400. Organ- 
ization Director Carl K. Cox reports 
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that Captain Bernard (Butch) Wan- 
street, the east-side. winners’ leader, 
personally signed 28 new members. 
One of Capt. Jerry Embser’s west-side 
boys also hit a high mark with 13. 

Wayne county kicked off Jan. 8 with 
75 in attendance, also on a contest 
drive with the county divided into dis- 
tricts. 


Another splendid drive, in spite of 
adverse weather and road salialind: 
was in Logan county, launched on Jan. 
8 with 54 workers. Thirty-seven were 
back at the report meeting — turning 
in 100 new member contracts. Five 
townships were incomplete and one 
not reported, says organization director 


Ray H. Schilling. 


COD Terry Elder wires from Craw- 
ford county that their drive which 
culminated in a report meeting Jan. 
12 resulted in 96 new members, one of 
the best, if not the best drive ever held 
in that county.’ 


On a township-by-township effort, 
COD Lloyd Ummel reports from Taze- 
well that 32 members were signed in 
the first four townships covered, an 
average of 8 to the township. 


In Cumberland county, 50 contacts 
in a recent drive resulted in a signup 
of 26 — a representative relation of 
results to calls. 

Rock Island county’s drive has yield- 
ed the good number of 72 new mem- 
bers. 

Over sixty contracts have been re- 
ported to date in Marion county's drive. 


County Organization Director C. A. 
Markman, Bureau county, has enthusi- 


astically reported the signing of 165 . 


new members in the recent membership 
drive. This is a new high for this 
year and Markman says that they are 
driving on to their long range goal of 
2168 members by Sept. 30. 


Jasper County Farm Bureau held a 
report meeting with 130 present fol- 
lowing a membership contest campaign 
wherein the senior team were winners 
over those born in the 20th century 
and, therefore, ate with a full array of 
silverware, tablecloths and napkins to 
match. Total of 86 new members was 
reported in this county. 


Pulaski-Alexander will hold their 
kick-off meetings on February 20th, ac- 
cording to COD Wiesenborn. 
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W. S. Brock, left, president of the Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation of St. Louis, ac- 
cepts a check from M. S. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Kewanee Production Credit 
Association, in full payment for all the 
capital stock owned by the St. Louis 


corporation in the Kewanee PCA. At 
extreme left is J. M. Robimson, treasurer 
of PCC of St. Louis, and at extreme right. 
C. E. Humphrey. secretary-treasurer of 
Kewanee PCA. Kewanee PCA is now 
wholly owned by members. 


ANOTHER FIRST FOR ILLINOIS 


A NOTHER first has been chalked up 

by Illinois farmers! This time it’s 
in the field of credit. The Kewanee 
Production Credit Association has become 
the first production credit association in 
the United States to be wholly owned by 
its farmer-members. 

Just at the close of 1944, Meryl Mor- 
gan, president, and C. E. Humphrey, 
secretary-treasurer of the Kewanee asso- 
ciation, presented the association’s check 
for $60,000 to W. S. Brock, president of 
the Production Credit Corporation of St. 
Louis, in full payment for all the capital 
stock owned by the St. Louis corporation. 
The Production Credit Corporation of 
St. Louis originally subscribed for ‘‘A’”’ 
(non-voting) stock to assist in the or- 
ganization of this cooperative credit asso- 
ciation. 

How did the Kewanee cooperative 
achieve its record? President Morgan 
says, “It was simply a question of pre- 
senting a sound cooperative business 
proposition to the members who have 
personally experienced the advantage of 
production credit . . . 

“Recently our board of directors de- 
cided that this was a most opportune 
time for farmers to purchase all the stock 
in their association. The idea was pre- 
sented by association employees to farm- 
er-members as they were contacted in the 
field. About 97 per cent of all members 
contacted subscribed for additional stock, 
and the amount needed was easily se- 
cured.” 

A number of substantial members 
who gladly subscribed for the additional 
stock stated that they might not person- 
ally need the credit services of their as- 


sociation extensively in the future, but 
that their sons intended to succeed them 
in farming and they wanted to make cer- 
tain that their own cooperative production 
credit association would be. there to 
serve their sons in time of future need.” 


The Kewanee association was organ- 
ized in November, 1933, with 13 farm- 
ers as charter members, each subscribing 
for $5 in “B” (voting) stock. As each 
farmer-member obtained a loan, he ac- 
quired an amount of the “B” (voting) 
stock in the association equivalent to not 
less than 5 per cent of the amount of his 
loan. However, during the early years 
of operation, most of the capital of the 
association was supplied by the Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation of St. Louis 
which by December, 1934, had purchased 
$100,000 of the “A” (non-voting) 
stock. 


As of the close of business on Nov. 
30, 1944, the Kewanee association had 
590 farmer-members with $688,111 in 
outstanding loans. From organization to 
the above date, the association made 
loans totalling $9,598,011. Total losses 
sustained in the 11 years of operation 
amounted to $1,015, or 0.01 per cent of 
the amount of loans made. 


As of Dec. 30, the association had a 
total capital of $132,875, all of which 
was owned by farmer-members. In ad- 
dition, the association had reserves and 
surplus .of $60,835. This association 
serves farmers in Henry, Knox, Stark, 
and Bureau counties. It has demon- 
strated how a group of capable farmers 
can successively operate their own 
credit cooperative. 
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INDIANAPOLIS PRODUCERS REPORTS 
NEW VOLUME HIGHS DURING 1944 


[NDIANAPOLIS Producers Live Stock 
Commission Association in 1944 han- 
dled more hogs, cattle and calves than in 
any recent year, according to the annual 
report of Manager Scott Meiks made at 
the 23rd annual meeting of the Producers 
Jan. 19, in the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

The Producers handled 3183 more cat- 
tle than during 1943, the greatest yearly 
total in its history; 7283 more hogs, the 
greatest number since 1933, and 5371 
more calves, the largest volume since 
1933. Reduction in the volume of sheep 
and lambs handled by the Producers was 
attributed to pasture conditions last sum- 
mer and the price of feed in the fall of 
1944. 

“The year 1944 has been a continu- 
ation of agriculture’s part in the war pro- 
gram, and it is evident that 1945 will be 
another chapter in the war story,” Man- 
ager Meiks said. 

Meiks pointed out that more meat ani- 
mals were produced than ever before in 
1944 — more even than government 
authorities have asked for — more than 
processors at times were-able to care for. 

“Thousands of hogs and hundreds of 
lambs have died at the producers’ expense 
while waiting for processing facilities to 
take care of them,”’ Meiks said. 

“With the greatest demand for meat 
ever known this year’s supply of hogs 
have gone to market at a lower price 
level than last year,” he added. “The 
Chicago Drovers Journal reports that the 
average price of both cattle and hogs has 
been $1 per hundred weight lower than 
in 1943. What other essential products 
are being sold at a lower price level 
than a year ago or two years ago?” 

C. W. Sadd, manager, GLF Retail 
Stores, Ithaca, N. Y., listed the objec- 
tives a cooperative marketing associ- 
ation should have. 

Sadd pointed out that the average 
housewife spends in cash each year 
$500 for food. The producer finally 
gets from $175 to $225 out of the 
original $500. 

“What happens to the difference is 
marketing whether conducted by pri- 
vate or cooperative business,” Sadd ex- 
plained. “The ratio is two to one — 
$2 for marketing and $1 for the prod- 
uct. There is only one answer, as far 
as the farmer is concerned, if he is to 
get part of the $2, and that is market- 
ing. If producers are to develop a 
system of cooperative marketing, it 
would seem best to list some of the 
objectives they should have with such 
a program. It seems to us that these 
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are the principal objectives a cooper- 
ative marketing association should 
have: 

“1. To recover for farmers the max- 
imum possible out of the $2 spent for 
marketing. 

“2. To always have a market for 
what farmers produce. 

“3. To gain a knowledge of con- 
sumer requirements and thereby pro- 
duce to meet their needs. 

“4. To operate so efficiently that the 
cooperative becomes the operating 
pace-setter for private business. 

“5. To keep ownership of such a 
system with the farmers who use the 
service. 


Ceiling on Cattle of $18 Is 
Announced by Government 


DIRECTIVE was issued Jan. 10 by 

Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson, which provides for five im- 
portant changes in the cattle stabilization 
program. In brief this directive is out- 
lined by the USDA office of information 
as follows: 

1. An over-riding ceiling of $18 ($17. 
50 beginning July 2, 1945) on live cat- 
tle and calves, per hundredweight, Chi- 
cago basis. 

2. An increase of subsidy payments to 
slaughterers who buy good and choice 
cattle of 50 cents to $1, respectively. On 
July 2, the increase in subsidy on choice 
cattle will be reduced to 50 cents. 

3. Corresponding adjustments is stabi- 
lization price ranges for good and choice 
cattle. ; 

4. Payment in excess of the maximum 
provided by the stabilization range for 
cattle slaughtered during each monthly 
period is made an OPA violation. 

5. Maximum percentages of good and 
choice cattle which may be slaughtered 
will be established by the OPA. 

The maximum and minimum prices 
between the buyers average monthly price 
of cattle must fall in order to qualify 
for subsidy is known as the stabilization 
range. 

The maximum price of the stabiliza- 
tion range for choice cattle is being 
raised $1 and the minimum on choice 
cattle is being raised 50 cents. This will 
hold until July 2 at which time both the 
maximum and minimum levels of the 
stabilization range for choice cattle only 
will drop 50 cents. The maximum price 
of the stabilization range for good cattle 
is increased by 50 cents. These changes 
are nationwide. 


Here is a table which shows the 
changes in the stabilization ranges; fig- 
ures are per hundredweight, live weight, 
Chicago basis: ; 

AA beef (choice) present range 
Beside sca etre Dna setae $15-$16 
raised to ................ .. $15.50-$17 
on or after July 2 ......... $15-$16.50 
A beef (good) present range 
Lise cenicornintnintes BES 2F-GEI25. 

PAUSCH tO ececeeecevencireteneenen $14.25-$15.75 

The stabilization ranges for other 
grades will remain as they are except that 
minimums for all grades will be adjusted 
so as to provide a uniform spread be- 
tween the maximum and the minimum 
prices of $1.50 per hundredweight 
throughout the entire country. 

Individual purchases may be made at 
prices over the stabilization range, but 
not at prices which exceed the over-riding 
ceiling. 

The average of the monthly drove must 
fall within the stabilization ranges. 

Under the directive of Jan. 10, it will 
be an OPA violation for a slaughterer to 
pay more, on the average, than the maxi- 
mum prices of the stabilization range for 
the cattle purchased and slaughtered by 
him over a month’s period. (This does 
not include calves.) 

OPA will specify to packers the per- 
centages of good and choice cattle which 
any slaughterer can slaughter or deliver 
over a month’s time. 


Name Working Committee 
_on Livestock Problems 


A five-man working committee to study 
ways and means of establishing a co- 
ordinated livestock marketing program 
for Illinois was named Jan. 26 at a meet- 
ing of the state-wide Illinois Agricultural 
Association Livestock Marketing commit- 
tee in the IAA offices, Chicago. 

‘Named to the committee were: Carl 
Johnson, DeKalb county; Ed Gumm, 
Knox; Byron Kline, McLean; Lawrence 
Todt, Christian; J. P. Redman, Pulaski. 

The five-man committee set Feb. 8 for 
its first meeting to be held in Chicago. At 
that time the committee will outline its 
procedure of study. 

A statewide IAA livestock committee 
was set up in 1944 at the recomenda- 
tion of Illinois producers. The state- 
wide committee is composed of two rep- 
resentatives ftom each of the 15 congres- 
sional downstate districts together with 
representatives of producer agencies. The 
standing marketing committee of the IAA 
board of directors heads up the statewide 
livestock committee. 

The appointment of the five-man work- 
ing committee on Jan. 26 by the state- 
wide committee is the culmination of 
previous meetings and sessions held to 
study livestock marketing problems. 
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of this company's investments last 
year were in government bonds. 


BThat is why we say ‘your Country Life premium 
dollar is a fighting dollar." ‘It fights for peace on 
two fronts: it helps supply the sinews of war on 
the battle front; it gives you peace of mind on the 
home front. 


At all times it stands ready to take over your 
family responsibilities should the needs arise and 
it may be called on by you as a source of ready 
cash. 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO (5), ILLINOIS 


McDONOUGH COUNTY LAUNCHES 


NEW GRAIN CO-OP, 


* * * * 


* * 


* * * 


W. A. Elam is Manager of New Service Enterprise 


A COUNTY-WIDE grain marketing 
and feed distributing organization, 
the McDonough Grain and Milling 
Company, incorporated under the spon- 
sorship of the McDonough County Farm 
Bureau, opened its doors for business 
Jan. 3. 

Launching of this new cooperative cul- 
minates more than six months of study 
and planning by the McDonough County 
Farm Bureau grain and soybean commit- 
tee. 

The committee enjoyed the cooperation 
and collaboration of the directors, man- 
agers, and stockholders of the Bushnell 
Farmers Elevator sta cag whose prop- 
<erties were taken over by the new coop- 
erative. These properties include two 
grain elevators, a grain storage ware- 
house, and all of the equipment used in 
the handling of feeds, seeds, grains and 
-coal. 

With these properties and equipment, 
the new cooperative will operate on a 
county wide basis and will ultimately 
serve Farm Bureau members and other 
patrons throughout the entire county. 

Grain marketing will be carried on 
-through the offices of the Illinois Grain 


This is a view of the properties purchased 


Corporation, IAA associated company, 
and a county-wide distribution program of 
both Blue Seal and Service Brand feeds 
will be afforded. It is planned that the 
manufacture of Service Brand feeds will 
become one of the major operations. 

Blue Seal feed distribution, hitherto 
the function of the feed department of 
the McDonough Service Company, has 
been transferred to the new cooperative, 
and direct-to-the-farm service will con- 
tinue under the present feed salesmen, 
Fred Heck and Harold Oberman. 

In addition to grain and feed, the co- 
operative will enjoy a large volume of 
business in coal and other farm supplies. 

Manager of the cooperative is W. A. 
Elam, formerly assistant to the manager 
of the Shelby-Effingham Service Com- 
pany in charge of the feed department. 
Manager Elam was at one time a petro- 
leum truck salesman for Bond County 
Service Company. Prior to that he had 
extensive experience in elevator opera- 
tions. For 10 years he managed the 


Greenville Equity elevator, and for eight 
years preceding that period he was super- 
visor of elevator operations for the 
Valien Spiess Milling Company of St. 


ities are at the left. At the right is the 


by the McDonough Grain and Milling working plant. Low building in the fore- 


Company. 


"16 


Elevators and storage facil- 


ground is an office of the properties. 


Taking inventory are Manager W. A. 
Elam and President Leo Walter ° 


This is the feed mixing unit of the Mc- 
Donough Grain and Milling Company. 


Louis. He has a long record of experience 
in the elevator business and is well qual- 
ified to handle the grain marketing and 
feed mixing program which the board 
has outlined. He is 47. years old, has 
two children, and is a veterart of World 
War I having served with the Marines. 

Officers and directors of the new co- 
operative are: Leo Walter, Prairie City, 
president; Ryal Keithley, Macomb, vice- 
president ; Ernest Combs, Bushnell, sec- 
retary; J. D. Murphy, Bushnell, treasurer ; 
Grover Swigart, Ralph E. Wilson, In- 
dustry, and Marion Herzog, Blandins- 
ville, directors. 

The McDonough Grain and Milling 
Commer is one mofe link in a rapidly 
developing chain of Farm Bureau coop- 
eratives in Illinois. Similar projects are 
soon to be concluded in more than a 
dozen Illinois counties. 
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FOR 1945 BY WEA OFFICIAL 
AS RESULT OF MILITARY NEEDS 
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NTT IS clear now that we're in for a 
tight squeeze.” 

These are the words of Frederic N. 
Northrup, director, office of materials, 
and facilities, WFA, in addressing the 
National Committee for Farm Production 
Supplies in Chicago, Jan. 9, on the farm 
supply picture for 1945. 

Here are some of the highlights of the 
picture drawn by Northrup in his first 
public statement since the Germans 
started their big counter offensive in De- 
cember. 

“Machinery is not coming off 
the lines as fast as most informed 
people expected... At last re- 
port, tractor production was ap- 
proximately up to schedule. Spring , 
tools and some other items requir- 
ing heavy use of castings were run- 
ning behind schedule. Farm ma- 
chinery in general — with the ex. 
ception of tractors — was running 
20 to 25 per cent behind schedule. 
“A lag of this proportion, coincident 

with a demand increased by the tighten- 
ing farm labor supply, may mean a ser- 
ious pinch on farm machinery this year. . . 
The wise farmer will check over and re- 
pair every old machine he can possibly 
keep in operation. . . 

“Transportation problems will un- 
doubtedly reach a new peak. ODT, 
which is the claimant agency for trucks, 
recently pointed out that the approved 
truck production program will provide 
less than a fourth of the new trucks 
that are estimated to be essential. 

“Production of light trucks, which 
are especially important to farmers, is 
authorized at about 12 per cent of 
ODT’s estimated requirement. 


“The shortage of heavy truck tires 
will also handicap our transportation 
of farm commodities. We'll probably 
get some more surplus Army trucks, but 
we can’t predict or count on any par- 
ticular number.” 

. . ."Manufacturers are turning out 
another big supply of parts, and there 
should be enough to go around. 

. . . This year we're starting to take 
up the lag on some of the planting, fer- 
tilizing and tillage equipment — such 
items as corn and cotton planters, listers, 


vesting and haying are still recognized as 
our. greatest need, but the planting, fer- 
tilizing, and tillage equipment I men- 
tioned will take a bigger share of the 
authorized material than in our past pro- 
gram. 

“As to tractors: Last year we got 
around 180,000 wheel tractors, including 
30,000 through the carryover -authoriza- 
tion. This year, as the situation looks 
now, we'll get between 150 and 160 
thousand. 

..."This year’s program is 
about the same as last year’s pro- 
gtam, but less than last year’s total 
production. Labor-saving machin- 
ery is again emphasized. But pro- 
duction of many items is running 
consideraby behind schedule. Care, 
share and repair will be essential 
once again. 

. . . "We'll probably have enough gas- 
oline for farm work, as in the past year. 

“Lumber, though now critically short, 
is not causing as big a problem in agri- 
culture as we anticipated, possibly be- 
cause farmers have so little time to do 
construction and maintenance work. 

“Farmers can now go to the county 
AAA committees and get certificates for 
lumber to be used in urgently needed re- 
pair and maintenance of farm dwellings, 
just as they now get certificates for lum- 
ber to be used on other farm buildings. 

We expect about as much metal roof- 
ing and siding as in 1944. 

“Copper wire is getting a little 
tighter but the shortage of transform- 
ers may continue to limit the demand 
for wire. 

“Electric motors of fractional horse- 
power — about the same as in 1944. 

“At least as many hand tools are in 
prospect as 1944. Manufacturers of 
fence wire and netting are authorized to 
produce at a greater rate than their pre- 
war rate. As to nails, staples, bale ties, 
and pipe — no shortage expected. 

“Farm chain of most types is ex- 
pected to be adequate for essential 
needs. 

“Ammunition supplies will be tighter 
but further steps are planned to assure 
supplies to farmers for the control of 
predatory animals and birds: 

“Binder twine quality will improve 


“We'll continue to battle shortages of 
wooden containers. Our only hope of 
having enough containers is to re-use 
every second-hand container that can be 
re-used. 

. . . One of the most troublesome re- 
sults of the fabric shortage will be the 
scarcity of agricultural bags. 

“On insecticides and fungicides — 
we'll have about the same short supply 
of rotenone as last year. We'll have 
very little pyrethrum. If we have severe 
infestation of bugs whose control calls 
for nicotine, we may run quite short of 
nicotine. . . 

“On fertilizers — prospects for nitro- 
gen and superphosphate have been going 
down due to military demands for some 
of the materials used in fertilizer pro- 
duction. Of course we expect to have 
more nitrogen and superphosphate than 
we used in the prewar years of 1935-39 
— 60 per cent more nitrogen and 54 per 
cent more super. But we'll have perhaps 
10 per cent less nitrogen and 7 per cent 
less super than we had last year. 

“Potash is better. ‘We'll have nearly 
twice as much as used in the years just 
before the war and 20 per cent more than 
last year. That brings our total supply 
of commercial plant food to about the 
same tonnage as last year. But the ton- 
nage of approved grades high in nitrogen | 
will be lower. 

“We'll have less superphosphate for 
straight use. The approved grades high 
in potash contest should be more abun- 
dant. Taking early delivery improves 
the chance of meeting farm requirements 
as fully as supplies of all these supplies 
permit.” 

Crop Goals 

Final agricultural production goals 
for 1945, as announced by War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones, call for con- 
tinued full production. The final na- 
tional goals represent the total of state 
goals recommended by farmers, farm 
leaders, and state agricultural officials. 

Crop acreage goals call for production 
above the high levels of 1944. For flax- 
seed, sugar beets, and cover crop seeds, 
the goals have been materially increased 


Milling potato planters, beet and bean drills, in 1945 and supplies will be adequate. over 1944. 
rapidly endgate seeders, fertilizer distributors, Rope will continue to lack something of Moderate increases over 1944 acreage 
u_ coop- tractor plows and cultivators, disc har- meeting prewar quality. are shown for dry beans, potatoes, and 
ects are rows, walking cultivators, and rotary “We'll have fewer milk cans but tobacco. The goals for legume hay seeds 
than a . probably enough to meet farmers’ and for soybeans are maintained at the 
. . .“Labor-saving machines for har- needs. record 1944 levels. . 
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Assistant Farm Adviser 
Overseas Gets Citation 


Capt. Raymond D. French, on leave 
of absence from his job as assistant 
farm adviser in. Champaign county, 
has received the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry in action against the enemy in 
France on D-Day. 

As a battery commander of a field 
artillery battalion, he landed his bat- 
tery on the beach and provided artil- 
lery support for the assault wave of 
ground troops. Exposing himself with 
complete disregard for his own safety, 
Captain French went from vehicle to 
vehicle administering aid to the 
wounded and seeing that all personnel 
had protection from the shelling. He 
then removed his unit from under the 
direct fire of the enemy and returned 
to the beach to salvage all equipment 
possible. 

Captain French is the son of Guy R. 
French, Putnam county, recently re- 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Peoria Producers, and an active Farm 
Bureau member. 

Captain French was an outstanding 
4-H club champion and later was a 
member on University of Illinois judg- 
ing teams. 


Lt. Richard H. Burwash, son of A. 
E. Burwash, Champaign county, a di- 
rector in the board of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation, writes that “hé seems to 
be following French around on the 
Western front.” Lieutenant Burwash 
noticed French’s name on the register 
in the Red Cross officers’ club in both 
London and Paris, but has yet to catch 
a glimpse of him. 


AFBF To Participate In 
NBC's New Radio Series 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will go on the air in a radio pro- 
gram some time during the first of 
April, according to an announcement 
made by AFBF and National Broad- 
casting Company officials. 

The proposed plan calls for the AF- 
BF and the National Grange to alter- 
nate in preparing the program and 
naming speakers for a roundtable dis- 
cussion for 10 Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams starting in April. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce will take over after 
this period and handle the programs 
for three Sundays, followed by the 
CIO for 13 Sundays. The AFBF and 
Grange then will return and alternate 
programs for another 10 Sundays and 


the Chamber of Commerce will con- 
clude the series with three additional 
programs. 

The A. F. of L. opened the program 
schedule on Jan. 7 and will continue to 
select participants at the roundtable for 
13. Sundays. 

Program time is Sunday 1:15 to 1:30 © 
P.M. on the NBC network. 

Each organization will build its own 
program for the discussion of national 
issues and problems. Each organiza- 
tion also is inviting representatives of 
the other groups to participate on its 
programs. 


President Edward A. O'Neal in com- 
mending NBC on its new program, 
said, “It is only by getting together and 
talking things out across a conference 
table that any one group camreach an 
intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lems, hopes, and objectives of the other 
groups. Ifeel that a better understand- 
ing among groups will surely lead to 
coordination of all group activities in 
the public interest.” 

The entire series will be under the 
auspices of NBC's public service de- 
partment and the company’s public 
service counselor, Dr. James Rowland 


Angell. 
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By Wilfred Shaw — 


Jan. 3 the Chicago OPA regional office 
authorized milk dealers in Bloomington and 
Normal to increase their producers milk 
price upon milk for bottling purposes to 
$2.90 per cwt. for 3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers 
platform, and to pay a butterfat differential 
of Sc for each 1/10 of a per cent butterfat 
above or below 3.5%. This permissive in- 
crease in producers price was granted retro- 
active to Dec. 15, 1944, in response to a 
request filed with OPA.by the McLean Coun- 
ty Milk Producers Association of Blooming- 
ton. Milk dealers in Bloomington are buy- 
ing the milk upon the basis of prices pro- 
vided for in this order. 

The previous Bloomington price to pro- 
ducers for 3.5% milk was $2.48 per cwt. 
with a butterfat differential of 7.8c per tenth 
of a per cent added above or subtracted be- 
low 3.5%. 


A state government commission headed by 
Sen. Simon E. Lantz, chairman of the senate 
agricultural committee, and Harold D. Kel- 
sey, chairman of thé house agricultural com- 
mittee, has been‘ holding a series of hear- 
ings over the state. These hearings were 
held for the purpose of obtaining first-hand 
comments from livestock producers regard- 
ing the present livestock laws and regula- 
tions and their adequacy, particularly with 
reference to Bangs disease eradication and 
control. 

It is anticipated that, based upon the in- 
formation and suggestions obtained at these 
hearings, recommendations may be made by 
this commission to the General Assembly 
for additions or changes in the present laws 
and regulations. 


WFA announced the following set aside 
orders upon dairy products, effective Feb. 1. 
Butter, 20% for February, 25% for 
March; cheese, 30% for February; non-fat 
spray powder, 50% for February and March. 
Urgent military requirements were the 
reasons for these set aside orders for these 
products. 


Board of directors of Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, in a meeting Jan. 10, 
elected Edwin Gumm president, and B. J. 
Schumacher vice-president, of the: Illinois 
Milk Producers’ Association and the Illinois 
Milk Producers’ Supply Company for the 
coming year. Gumm has been a director of 
Illinois Milk Producers’ Association for 
many years and is president of the Gales- 
burg Pure Milk Association. Schumacher 
has been the director on the board from 
Sanitary Milk Producers of St. Louis since 
Sanitary became a member of Illinois Milk 
Producers’ Association. Wilfred Shaw was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 
Milk Producers’ Association and _ Illinois 
Milk Producers’ Supply Company. The fol- 
lowing were elected by the directors to serve 
upon the executive committee for the year 
ahead: Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; B. J. Schu- 


o 


macher, St. Louis; W. J. Swayer, Chicago; 
Glen Tombaugh, Streator; O. H. Ryan, La- 
Salle-Peru; A. E. Meyer, Moline; Chas. 


Cameron, Peoria. 


Annual meetings are scheduled by the 
following milk marketing cooperatives and 
will be held if permitted under the new 
ODT regulations recently announced: Feb. 
12, 10:00 a.m., Producers Co-Op Dairy, 
Adams County Livestock Shipping Assn. 
Bldg., Quincy; Feb. 23, 10:00 a.m., Peoria 
Milk Producers and Peoria Producers Dairy, 
American Legion Building, Peoria; March 
13, 10:00 a.m., Pure Milk Association, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; March 27, 10:00 a.m., 
Mid-West Dairymen’s Company, Shrine Tem- 
ple, Rockford. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the prospec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are December 
prices for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ plat- 
forms (except Chicago) and are for milk 
meeting the respective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington  ~._....-........--....-------= $2.45 
Canton ............ . 2.75 
Champaign 2.75 
Chicago ..... 3.14 
Danville 2.45 
ee 2.75 
DeKalb 2.20.2 eee eee 2.74 
Freeport ..... 2.76 
Galesburg ... 2.65 
Harrisburg ... 2.55 
Jacksonville - .. 2.85 
Kewanee -...2.....22..2-2--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee es 2.55 
EaSeile 2522225. ii Se 2.69 
Moline 3.01 
Peoria ...... 2.89 
Pontiac 2.406 
Quincy ._.... 2.36 
Rockford 2.2... ee eects 3.09 
Springfield : 
St. Louis 

SAB OMIOE 5 Fas econ cc npneceeivseneenesnsce sees 2.40 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted’ on a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
December unless otherwise noted: 


Soldiers at Scott Field, Ill. Army Air 
Forces Training Command Radio School 
literally “milked” the accumulated divi- 
dends and profits stored by the Exchange. 
Half-pint bottles of milk were sold at all 
Exchanges on the base for one-cent each 
for one week. Pints of ice cream formerly 
sold at 15 cents were 10 cents. These less- 
than-cost sales were made possible by an 


Boston (191-200 mile cane 
(Nov.) ....... : 

Chicago (70 mile zone) 

Cleveland (Nov.) .......... 


Detroit (Nov.) .. 
Evansville (Nov. ) 
Indianapolis -....... 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee —__........--.-..2.------2-2220------- 3.00 
New York City (201-210 mile 

zone) (Nov.) -...........-----2-----.----- 4.06 
Omaha (Nov.) a 
Seattle _............. = 
Ss: IDES ose fovrancvnharcieseicorerossecenipses 


Washington, | 8 SE OR Da aes arate 4.00 


By Frank Gougler 


During 1944, total income from the sale 
of milk amounted to $2,050,000,000 while 
during 1943 total milk sales amounted to 
only $1,874,000,000. Butterfat sales during 
1943, equaled $572,000,000, but dropped to 
$540,000,000 in 1944. Since 1940, receipts 
from wholesale of milk has more than 
doubled. In 1940, the value was $840,000,- 
000 compared to a value of $2,050,000,000 
during 1944. Combined sales of milk and 
cream during 1944 amounted to $2,947,- 
000,000. 


Less than four years ago, the board of 
directors of Farmers Creamery Company of 
Bloomington decided that a new home 
should be had to house the creamery. Ac- 
cordingly, an appropriate location was se- 
cured where about an $80,000 building was 
constructed and another $30,000 was spent 
for new equipment. Saturday, Jan. 27, 


accumulated dividend built up from the 
profits of the more than average sales 
made during the last period. The sale of 
dairy products does not exceed the quotas 
established for Scott Field. The Exchange 
absorbed a 4-cent loss on each half pint 
of milk. 


(Official Photo US AAF — 
By AAF Training Command) 
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one of the main features of the program of 
the annual meeting was the mortgage burn- 
ing ceremony. O. M. Richardson, manager 
of the American Dairy Association, gave 
the principal address. The creamery had a 
very successful year which closed Sept. 30, 
1944 and a substantial sum of the earnings 
for the year was paid out in the form of 
patronage dividends. 


In his annual report to shareholders and 
members of Producers’ Creamery of Carlin- 
ville, Manager F. A. Gourley showed gains 
made during 1944 over a year earlier, as 
follows: Butter made, 550,000 Ibs., gain 
20%; milk powder, 1,220,000 Ibs., gain 
50%; buttertat purchased, 950,000 Ibs., gain 
50%; total sales, $783,000, gain 50%; net 
earnings, $23,000, gain 40%. There was an 
increase of 300 milk patrons during the 
year. Because of the increased business, 
present building and facilities of the Carlin- 
ville Creamery will not handle the volume. 
Additional propérty has been purchased 
back of the creamery to provide space for a 
second boiler and the creamery proper is to 
be made 20 feet wider which will provide 
2,800 additional square feet of space. This 
new addition is to be -built immediately. 
The board of directors has authorized the 
purchase of a water cooling tower; one 
3,000 gallon milk storage tank; another 150 
horse power boiler and one automatic milk 
receiving scale. 


Recently, D. L. Garber, member of the 
Mt. Carroll creamery board and representa- 
tive on the IPC board, reported that con- 
struction on the new Mt. Carroll Creamery 
buildings had been temporarily held up 
because steel beams for supporting the roof 
had not been shipped. Otherwise, con- 
struction had gone forward on a Satisfac- 
tory basis. Manager Ray Sailor reported 
that new equipment is arriving so there 
will be no delay in installing the equipment 
when the building is completed. Volume of 
milk and cream received through the winter 
months is steadily increasing and is now 
20% above a year ago. 


Recently, the board of directors of Prairie 
Farms Creamery of Henry, Jet the contract 
for the construction of a new $60,000 
creamery building at Henry. The successful 
bidder was the Ole Jorgensen and Sons, 


contractors of Clinton, Ia. Construction is 
to start immediately. The board of directors 
and officials of this new creamery district 
are as follows: Marshall-Putnam, Herb 
Schumacher, president, Toluca; Stark coun- 
ty, Joel Wilson, secretary-treasurer, Toulon; 
Peoria county, Joseph Rahn, Edwards; Bu- 
reau county, Carl Neureuther, Spring Val- 
ley; Woodford county, Peter R. Schertz, 
Roanoke. 


The board of directors elected at the 
annual meeting of IPC met recently and 
elected officers for the current year. The 
full board. and officers are as follows: 
Harold Enns, Minier, president; Harry 
Gehring, Altona, vite-president; W. A. Bis- 
mark, Geneseo, secretary; Robert Cowles, 
Chicago, treasurer; E. A. Fosce, Marion; 
Thad Loveless, Gillespie; A. Bower, Bush- 
ton; H. B. Smith, Randolph: John Sterchi, 
Olney; Harry Leeper, Farmington; Chester 
McCord, Newton; D. L. Garber, Mt. Car- 
roll. 


Make labor-saving hay devices work for 
you — not you for them. A little thought 
and system reduces the number of “grunts” 
per ton. 
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Newark Farmers’ Grain 
Company Manager Dies 


The death Jan. 11 of Roy Holverson, 
manager of the Newark Farmers’ Grain 
Company, Kendall 
county, for the last 
19 years, marked 
the end of a long 
career in the field 
of cooperative 
grain marketing 
andcommunity 
service. Although 
Mr. Holverson had 
been gradually fail- 
ing in health for 
the past year, his 

ee death, a. shock 
to the community and his many 
friends. Funeral services were held Jan. 
14 at the Newark Lutheran Church, 
and burial was made in Norway cem- 
etery. 

Mr. Holverson was closely identified 
with activities of his community 
through his long association with the 
Newark elevator, believed to be the 
only elevator in the country that owns 
and operates its own railroad and loco- 
motive over a short two-mile line be- 
tween Newark and Millington. 

Mr. Holverson was born at Lee, Lee 
county, Oct. 31, 1884, son of John and 
Elizabeth Williams Holverson. He 
started farming for himself near Sen- 
eca, LaSalle county, and at the time of 
his death still owned the farm he pur- 
chased there. About 25 years ago he 
helped to organize the Seneca Shippers’ 
Association, and he managed it for 
seven years. In 1926, the Newark 
Farmers’ Grain Company needed a new 
manager and the board prevailed upon 
Mr. Holverson to give up farming and 
take the job of reorganizing their busi- 
ness. The success of the elevator tells 
the story of his management. 


In 1912 Mr. Holverson married Ellen 
Hall of Chicago. There are two children 
living, Russell and Bernice Hanson, and 
four grandchildren. 


Name Coolidge Adviser 
For Livingston County 


W. F. Coolidge, farm adviser in 
Morgan county since 1935, has been 
hired to succeed R. C. Smith as farm 
adviser in Livingston county. Smith’s 
resignation as farm adviser is effective 
March 1. He is taking a job with the 
Ferguson company in Michigan. 

Coolidge was born and reared on a 
farm northwest. of Bloomington: and 
has been in farm adviser work for the 
last 17 years and prior to that period 
was engaged in farming for eight years. 
He is a veteran of World War I, hav- 
ing served in the Navy. 


Mrs. Coolidge and her two daughters 
plan to remain in Jacksonville until the 
end of the school term. 


T. D. Karnes, manager of the Farmers Ele- 
vator at Fairbury, died Jan. 21. He had 
recently suffered a heart attack and had been 
unable to return to his office. He was 
rounding out 34 years of service with the 
Fairbury cooperative. He is an old per- 
sonal friend of Frank Haines, manager of 
the Illinois Grain Corporation. Notice of 
his death was received just as the IAA 
RECORD was going to press and details on 
funeral arrangements for Mr. Karnes were 
not available. 


Donald Rowe, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Rowe, Paxton, has accepted the manager- 
ship of the Elliott Farmers Elevator in 
Ford county. Mr. Rowe is a graduate of 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, and until recently was employed 
by the division of seed inspection of the 
Illinois department of agriculture, Spring- 
field. 

The director attended annual meetings of 
farmer elevators at Jerseyville, Perdueville 
and Kewanee during the month. Highly 
satisfactory financial reports were returned 
by Managers Friesmayer, Weter and Drew. 
Patronage refunds were declared by Jersey 
County Grain and by the Kewanee Farmers. 
Perdueville stockholders considered re-or- 
ganization plans which will enable them to 
pay patronage refunds. 


Latest new member of Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration is the Penfield Grain and Coal 
Company at Penfield, Champaign county. 
Lee Wilson is manager. 


The Grundy County Farm Bureau has 
purchased the Coal City Grain Company 
from the former owner, J. W. Bovkwalter. 
A Farm Bureau grain and milling company 
is being organized. 


G. H. Ifmer, IAA director of grain mar- 
keting, attended the annual meetings of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers Association 
at Des Moines, lowa, and of the Farmers’ 
Union Grain Terminal Association at St. 
Paul, Minn. A net profit of around $400,- 
000 was reported by the lowa Cooperative 
on the handling of 28,000,000 bushels of 
grain. A net profit of more than two and 
a half million dollars was reported by 
F.U.G.T.A. The Northwest Cooperative 
handled 129,000,000 bushels of grain last 
year. 


J. O. Cain, Manager of the Jacksonville 
office. of . Illinois Grain Corporation ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Bunker 
Hill Farmers Elevator Company on Jan. 20. 
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By Frank Gougler 
Wabash Locker Service opened up for 
business Tuesday, Jan. 2, and Thursday, 
Jan. 11, the writer visited the plant and 
attended the 25th annual meeting of the 


Wabash County Farm Bureau. During the 
first 10 days of the locker plant operation, 
John Walser and Mrs. Walser had about 
all they could do to keep from becoming 
buried -under the flow of business coming 
into the plant. The present 650 installed 
lockers are about all full, and additional 
lockers have been ordered. When filled to 
capacity, there will be 736 lockers. Herman 
Schnitz, president, is of the opinion that 
soon after all lockers are installed, they 
will be rented. The board of directors of 
the locker company is of the opinion that 
there is a great need in the county for 
slaughter service and is considering very 
seriously making this service available to 
locker patrons at an early date. 


Other new locker plants to open up for 
business recently are located at Piper City, 
and Sibley in Ford county, and Fisher, 
Champaign county. 


Oliver Bower, Bushton, Coles county, re- 
ported recently that the Coles County Locker 
Service has let contracts for reconditioning 
a building for housing a plant in Charleston. 
The contract has been let for insulating the 
refrigerated rooms and orders have been 
placed for all necessary equipment. 


The new 850-locker plant to be con- 
structed at Paris has been delayed because 
of adverse weather for construction. Most 
necessary building materials are on the 
ground and with favorable weather, con- 
struction will move forward. 


The construction of a new building to 
house a plant at Steelville, Randolph 
county, is also underway. Plants are also 
going into existing buildings at Noble, 
Richland county, and Windsor, Shelby 
county. : 


Dec. 4, William Hegenbart, who has been 
first meat cutter for more than three years 
took over the management of the LaSalle 
plant and the branch plant at Grand Ridge. 
The two plants serve more than 700 patrons. 
Processing services are rendered also to a 
number of small locker plants privately 
owned. President L. C. Rinker is of the 
opinion that at an early date their operations 
should be expanded greatly. At only slight 
additional cost a large room adjoining the 
present locker plant could be insulated to 
accommodate 300 or more lockers. Slaugh- 
ter service should also be made available 
to locker patrons and others, is the opinion 
of the board of directors. 


A new broom sweeps clean. So does a 
mower cut clean when it has a sharp knife 
and properly adjusted cutter bar. 
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Advise Farmers To Check 
On Grinding of Limestone 


Recent investigations indicate that it 
will pay farmers to check on the fineness 
of grinding in the agricultural limestone 
that they purchase. 

In the last three months the soil im- 
provement department of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association in its quality super- 
visional work has sampled 27 different 
quarries in 20 counties and found that 
only 9 were producing limestone 80 per 
cent or more of which passed an 8 mesh 
screen. Four were below 60 per cent, 3: 
were between 60 and 70 per cent and 11 
between 70 and 80 per cent passing an 8 
mesh screen. 

The importance of a reasonable fine- 
ness of grinding of agricultural limestone 
is recognized when one realizes the tre- 
mendous job of work that limestone per- 
forms on an acid or sour soil. For ex- 
ample, 3 tons of limestone or 6000 
pounds on a medium acid soil are ex- 
pected to correct the acidity of 2,000,000 
pounds of surface soil (depth of 6 2/3 
inches) or 6 pounds of limestone is ex- 
pected to correct the sourness of approx- 
imately 2000 pounds of soil. 

The U. of I. College of Agriculture 
after years of study recommends that 
limestone be ground so that 80 per cent 
or more will pass an 8 mesh screen (8 
wires to the inch or 64 openings per 
square inch). 

Ton for ton the more finely ground 
limestone will correct acidity more 
quickly than will the coarser ground ma- 
terial. The reason for the more rapid 
action is that the finer limestone having 
a great number of particles per ton is 
able to establish more areas of sweet soil 
immediately. Disking or harrowing scat- 
ters the particles of limestone through 
the top surface soil. 

Each limestone particle then begins to 
correct the acidity of the soil surrounding 
it and during the first year may neutralize 
an area ranging from the size of a hazel- 
nut to a walnut. Thus, thousands of 
areas of sweet soil are developed over 
the entire field. 

The inefficiency of coarse limestone is 
due to the relatively small number of 
limestone particles and consequently only 
a small number of areas of sweet soil can 
be established. High testing material 
(CCE content), a reasonable fineness of 
grinding (80 per cent passing an 8 
mesh), and: a careful even job of spread- 
ing are three very important factors in 
limestone usage. 

Farmers can do much to correct the 
coarseness in limestone by objecting to 
material not properly ground. Test 
reports On quarries serving the area as 
well as a specimen sample showing 


proper fineness of grinding are available 
in each county Farm Bureau office. 


By John R. Spencer 


To produce one hundred bushels of com 
the soil must deliver 150 pounds Nitrogen, 
23 pounds Phosphorus (P), 72 pounds 
Potash (K) organic matter and 5 million 
pounds of water. These figures are large 
and further emphasize the importance of 
soil building and fertility maintenance. 


There is considerable speculation on the 
total tonnage of limestone applied in the 
state last year with some quarries reporting 
a larger output and some a smaller produc- 
tion. A Chicago Company (one plant) 
marketed more than 135,000 tons in 1944 
compared with 109,000 tons in 1943. A St. 
Louis company, (four plants) reported an 
increase, marketing one million tons of lime- 
stone last year. 

A company in Johnson county recently 
changed over from diesel power to electricity 
for its principal crushing operations. The 
John McClure Quarry in McDonough coun- 
ty recently received WPB approval for a 
complete change over to purchased electric 
power. 


Joe Stelbrink of Calhoun county whose 
farm is on upland loess soil, level land, gives 
an interesting experience of results with rock 
phosphate on alfalfa. In October 1943, he 
applied one half ton per acre of rock phos- 
phate to five acres of an established alfalfa 
field which according to Farm Adviser Al- 
lison tested “A good medium” phosphate 
content. In the first cutting of 1944, there 
appeared to be no difference in yield; in the 
second cutting the unphosphated five acres 
yielded 45 bales and the phosphated acres 
yielded 137 bales. There was evident a sub- 
stantial difference in growth and there ap- 
peared to be less insect damage in the fer- 
tilized section of the field. 


According to college authorities it would 
cost approximately 10 cents a bushel, at 
present prices for fertilizers, of soybeans to 
replace the phosphorus and potassium re- 
moved by them from soils, This is based on 
the results of a five year test at the Joliet ex- 
perimental field. H. J. Snider states, “From 
the most part, the beans are sold from the 
farm and since they contain such a large 
proportion of the total nitrogen (in the en- 
tire crop) there is little probability that soy- 
beans contribute anything toward building 
up permanently the nitrogen content of 
soil,” 

While Illinois farmers are using very 
large amounts of limestone annually a re- 
cent estimate by college authorities is that 
slightly more than one third of the crop and 
pasture in Illinois is adequately limed now 
and that approximately thirteen million acres 
still need treatment. 
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Rerat YOUTH 


By Ellsworth D. Lyon 


At the beginning of 1944, Rural 
Youth of Illinois set out to reach the 
goal of $300,250 in bond purchases to 
be reported through the department of 
Young People’s Activities of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association. This 
goal has been more than reached. The 
amount of $309, 918 has been reported 
by Rural Youth for 1944. 

Reaching th‘s goal has won for the 
young people the privilege of naming 
various pieces of military equipment. 
It was the responsibility of the five 
members of the State Rural Youth 
Committee to designate the projects to 
be sponsored. Soon after the goal was 
set the committee decided upon four 
projects. The projects and the amount 
of purchases to be allocated to each 
project were: Two ambulance planes, 
$110,000 each; one pursuit ship, $75,- 
000; and an amphibious jeep, $5,250. 

The first piece of equipment was 
sponsored during the first six months 
of the year. The bonds and stamps 
reported for this project amounted to 
$111,903.45. This ambulance plane was 
named “The Spirit of Illinois Rural 
Youth” at the Rural Youth Training 
Camp at East Bay in August. The 
other three pieces of equipment were 
to be named at Farm and Home Week. 
Since Farm and Home Week was can- 
celled, the State Rural Youth Commit- 
tee decided that each County Rural 
Youth Organization should be asked to 
submit a name for each piece of equip- 
ment. From the names suggested, ten 
names will be selected by the commit- 
tee. These in turn, will be submitted 
again to the county groups and voted 
upen by them. 


The State Rural Youth Committee 
for 1945 has decided upon a service 
project with the American Red Cross 
to run for the entire year. The pro- 
gram is to follow the needs of the 
local Red Cross Chapter but will center 
around such activities as blood donor 
service, financial campaigns; courses in 
first aid, nutrition, and home nursing, 
and such other projects as one be 
helpful locally or nationally and spon- 
sored by the Red Cross. 

It is the hope of the committee that 
Rural Youth groups will call upon lo- 
cal Red Cross leaders to explain how 
programs might be conducted and that 
Rural Youthers will make themselves 
available to the service of the Red 
Cross. 
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The DuPage county Rural Youth is mov- 
ing upward in membership. Six new mem- 
bers were received at the January meeting 
making a total of twenty new members in 
the last four months. At the January meet- 
ing the secretary Mary Brummel read a very 
appreciative letter from an orphanage in 
Lisle, thanking the group for its contribution 
of Christmas toys. 


Henry county is studying parliamentary 
procedure as the educational feature for the 
February meeting. Here is helpful educa- 
tional material because Rural Youthers like 
to conduct meetings in an orderly manner. 
At this meeting officers were elected. Nearly 
200 members and guests attended the recent 
annual Rural Youth dance even in below- 
zero weather and snow. 

Randolph county comes through with 
basketball teams for both men and women 
as a part of the group recreational program. 
The educational feature of the January 
meeting of the group consisted of a dis- 
cussion led by Alice Brown, Marcella Har- 
mon, Marie Rockwell on the theme “Meet- 
ing the World Gracefully”. 


Recent annual banquets have been held by 
Brown, Carroll, Edwards, Wayne, Richland, 
Schuyler and Henry counties. 


The Cook county Rural Youth group 


_ Studied public health at its January meeting. 


A member of the Cook county public health 
unit was present and showed a movie on 
public health. Discussion by the group fol- 
lowed the movie. 


4-H Club Member's Sow 
Makes Unusual Record 


More than six tons of pork in three 
years is the record of the purebred 4-H 
Chester White sow, ‘Marie’ owned by 
Robert Meyer, of the Crescent City 
4-H Club in Iroquois county. 

A total of 70 pigs in six litters far- 
rowed by this Chester White sow in 
three years have been raised to 180 
days. Their total weight was 12,830 


Robert Meyer, Iroquois county 4-H club 

member, has established something of a 

record with his purebred Chester White 
sow. 


pounds. This is an average of 4277 
—_ or 2.14 tons of pork per year 
or three consecutive years. 


The dam of Marie, a 4-H club sow 
owned by Carl Dixon of Prairie Green 
township, produced two ton litters. 
One litter of 12 weighed 2245 pounds 
at 180 days and a second litter of 10 
weighed 2360 pounds. 

In 1941, the spring and fall litters 
raised to six months consisted of 11 
and 13 pigs respectively weighing 2128 
pounds and 2340 pounds. 

Ten pigs weighing 1922 pounds con- 
stituted the 1942 spring litter. The fall 
litter of 12 pigs weighed 2482 pounds 
when 180 days old. 

The 1943 spring litter of 13 pigs 
weighed 2300 pounds. The fall litter 
of 11 pigs weighed 1658 pounds when 
180 days old. 

Robert and his father are firm be- 
lievers in a good swine sanitation pro- 
gram 


Radio School For Vets 
Project Of 4-H Members 


While wounded veterans of over- 
seas duty are convalescing at Mayo 
General Hospital in Galesburg, they 
will have an opportunity to receive 
valuable radio instruction — thanks 
to the latest contribution of Illinois’ 
34,000 4-H club members for the wel- 
fare of U. S. servicemen. 

When a survey was conducted among 
the patients at the hospital to see what 
type of instruction they wanted, radio 
was one of the three receiving the most 
votes. 

Through scrap drives, dances, parties, 
and auctions, 4-H club members raised 
$1,764.82 so that the veterans could 
have the type of school they wanted. 

On Jan. 17 the school was opened 
with 50 4-H representatives from Knox 
and the seven surrounding counties 
present for the occasion. 

From first-hand experience, Sgt. Earl 
Poulsen, who was wounded at Cassino 
and later sent to Galesburg for: con- 
valescence told the group of the im- 
portance of such a school to the pa- 
tients. : 

In accepting a placque from 4-H 
members to be hung in the laboratory, 
Maj. James C. Vaughan, post adjutant, 
stated, “The reconditioning service of 
Mayo General Hospital is most grateful 
to the 4-H clubs for their unselfish and 
patriotic contribution toward the es- 
tablishment of a radio school in this 
institution. . 

“Such a school designed for the re- 
conditioning of patients, will provide a 
practical and therapeutic laboratory 
where the soldier may recapture lost 
skills and, at the same time, be restored 
to his normal, healthy self.” 
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ILLINOIS FOLKS FORGE AHEAD 
ON STUDIES OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


By JOHN K. COX | 
Director of Rural School Relations for the IAA 


LLINOIS farm people are forging 

ahead in the study of rural school 
problems according to reports received 
from all parts of the state. 

Some indication of this interest is 
furnished in the number of requests for 
copies of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation’s School Committee report which 
was issued at the time of the IAA annual 
meeting last November. 

To date more than 6000 copies have 
been distributed in Illinois, and the de- 
mand continues daily. The report is the 
_tesult of study by the Schools Committee 
of the IAA which began work in August, 
1943. The IAA Schools Committee con- 
sisted of two persons selected by the 
leaders of the Farm Bureau in each of 
the 15 downstate congressional districts, 
and three members from the IAA board 
of directors. One farm adviser served 
in an advisory capacity. 

Topics covered in the report include: 
the importance of education, school au- 
thority and responsibilities, development 
of the Illinois school system, elementary 
schools, pupil transportation, high 
schools, school finance, school districts 
and reorganization, and summary of rec- 
ommendations. 

Foreword of the report states in part: 
“The committee recognizes that no one 
pattern of school organization will fit all 
communities. . . Careful study and con- 
sideration, however, disclose that certain 
fundamental principles apply in every 
area. . . The recommendations in_ this 
report are intended to bring about sub- 
stantial improvements in the organization 
and operation of the public schools serv- 
ing the people living in the rural areas 
of Illinois. . .” 

County school committees throughout 
the state have extended approval gen- 
erally to the report and have made recom- 
mendations to their farm people similar 
to those made by the Champaign County 
Farm Bureau school committee which 
were as follows: 

(1) That all farm people study their 
local school situation and know the prob- 
lems of the school in their district. 

(2) That all study the IAA School 
Committee report which has been pre- 
pared in booklet form and is being dis- 
tributed as rapidly as extra copies can be 
made available. 

Most of the county school committees 
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set up by the Farm Bureaus have a rep- 
resentative from each township. Some 
counties have a representative of the 
Home Bureau or someone appointed by 
the Home Bureau unit director from each 
township. All committees attempt to 
work closely with the county superintend- 
ent of schools and many of the latter sit 
in the committee meetings. Sometimes 
other school men are present and invari- 
ably the committee has a number of rural 
school board directors in its group. 

The general procedure for the county 
school committee’s action is as follows: 

1. Meet and discuss the general prob- 
lems of rural schools in Illinois at which 
time they agree to make a survey of vital 
information concerning the schools in 
their own county. 

2. Some one is appointed by the com- 
mittee to collect the information for the 
entire county by townships. This infor- 
mation is largely secured in the office of 
the county superintendent of schools. 

3. This information is presented to the 
representatives from each township, with 
the request that they study the informa- 
tion and report on school conditions in 
their respective areas at the next meeting 
of the county committee. 

4. After the meeting of the county 
committee, in which local school prob- 
lems in each township are discussed, the 
committee votes to organize the material 
that has been found for each township, 
and the county as a whole, and present 
such information to Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Farm Bureau units, and other 
local community groups for considera- 
tion. 

When this information is properly dis- 
tributed in the various communities, then 
the state and county organizations have 
in the main met their primary responsi- 


‘bility to rural people, and the responsi- 


bility then rests upon the shoulders of 
the local people to make such . adjust- 
ments as are necessary. 

From experience with county school 
committees it appears that when they 
view the limited opportunities in many 
small rural schools today in the same 
manner as they: appraise erosion on their 
land, they are convinced of the need to 
—" rural schools. 

e failure to provide the proper edu- 
cational advantages for rural pupils can 


result in erosion of rural life just as 


surely as soil erodes on a hillside corn 
field that is plowed up and down the 
hill. 

Is there not something lacking in rural 
life when many of our imaginative and 
progressive young people, even those 
trained in 4-H clubs and Rural Youth 
groups, leave the farm for the city? Too 
often people have fallen into the habit 
of thinking of the plodder as ideally 
suited to farm life. 

From a long range point of view there 
is no contribution which farm people can 
make that is more vital to America’s fu- 
ture and to rural life in general than a 
calm consideration of rural school prob- 
lems, an enlightened appraisal of their 
limitations and points of strength, and a 
conscientious attempt to adjust the school 
programs to the needs of rural communi- 
ties in a modern world. 

Suitable adjustments in other fields 
have been made. in rural areas. Farm 
people have learned to cooperate on a 
broader scale in the marketing of their 
products in order to receive greater re- 
turns for their labor. These achieve- 
ments were made by local people working 
together. Similar achievements can be 
made in the educational field by local 
people to provide better and more uni- 
form educational opportunities in rural 
areas, to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of the costs of maintaining 
schools, and to insure that the basic con- 
trol of rural schools remains in the hands 
of the rural people of the various coun- 
ties. 

Patrick Henry once said, “He is the 
greatest patriot who stops the most gullies!” 


NOTICE 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
Election of Delegates 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meetings 
of all County Farm Bureaus to be 
held during the month of February, 
at the hour and place to be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors of 
each County Farm Bureau, the 

“members in good standing of such 
County Farm Bureau and who are 
also qualified voting members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association, 
shall elect a delegate or delegates 
to represent such members of Illinois 
Agricultural Association and vote on 
all matters before the next annual 
meeting, or any special meeting of 
the association, including the elec- 
tion of officers and directors, as pro- 
vided in the By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation. 

During February, annual meetings 
will be held in Coles, DeKalb, 
Douglas, Grundy, Lake, McHenry, 
Wayne, Whiteside and. Will Coun- 
ties. 


Paul E. Mathias 
Corporate Secretary 
January 11, 1945 
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A Travesty of Justice 
CLEAR thinking school superintendent from central 
Illinois recently wrote to the editor protesting against 
the inequalities in the present method of distributing 
state aid to needy schools. The present procedure ‘makes 
a travesty of justice,” he wrote. 

With this view the Illinois Agricultural Association 
is in complete agreement. Both the IAA School Commit- 
tee and the delegates to the last annual meeting called at- 
tention to the injustices of present procedures. Both groups 
also urged the adoption of a new plan of distribution 
whereby all districts in similar circumstances would be 
treated uniformly and equitably. 

Under the present law the distribution of special 
state aid, intended for the assistance of needy schools, is 
largely governed by property assessment practices. These 
practices vary greatly from county to county. In some 
counties property is assessed at as much as 75 per cent of 
its actual value. In others assessments are made at less 
than 25 per cent of the real value of the property. 

As a qualification for receiving special aid a needy 
school district is required to levy for educational purposes 
a tax of $1.00 on each $100 of assessed value. In the 
highest assessment counties, therefore, school districts must 
levy a tax of 75c on each $100 actual worth of property in 
the district before it can be considered for special state aid. 
But in the lowest assessment counties districts may become 
eligible for special state aid by levying a tax of less than 25c 
on each $100 actual worth of property. Thus school dis- 
tricts in the lowest assessment counties are able to qualify 
for special aid with less than one-third the local effort re- 
quired in the highest assessment counties. 

It so happens that the poorer counties usually have 
the higher assessments. Therefore, needy school districts, 
both urban and rural, in the poorer counties are required 
to tax themselves heavier in order to qualify for special 
aid than are similar districts in the wealthier counties. Fur- 
thermore, all other things being equal, the state pays the 
largest amounts to the districts in the low assessment coun- 
ties. Schools in the high assessment counties, therefore, 
are doubly discriminated against. First, by being required 
to levy a higher tax on themselves and second, by having 
- their special state aid reduced sufficiently to offset the 
larger amount raised locally. 

The degree of discrimination against a needy school 
district varies in proportion to the level of assessments in 
each county. A substantial discrimination is made against 
districts in a majority of the 102 counties of the state. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association in cooperation 
with other interested groups is working out a plan where- 
by these injustices will be eliminated. Under the new 
plan the distribution of state aid will be based upon the 
actual value of property in the district and will not be af- 
fected by the assessment practice in each county. Each 
district will be treated the same as other districts in similar 
circumstances. Schools which really need ‘more state as- 


sistance will be able to get it. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association ‘and other in- 
terested groups will urge the General Assembly to adopt 
this new and more equitable plan for distributing state aid 
to needy schools. It is important that farm people, school 
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administrators and other interested persons explain to 
their duly elected representatives the need for this legisla- 
tion. 


Farm-to-Market Roads 

COMPLETE system of farm-to-market roads has been 

one of the objectives of Illinois farmers and’ their 

organization for many years. Since only limited prog- 
ress has been realized toward this objective, it is small 
wonder that one of the resolutions of the 1944 annual 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural Association demanded 
every consideration of this problem. 

The resolution pointed put that ‘in many counties 
the road situation is extremely bad. In numerous counties, 
especially in the southern part of the state, more than one- 
half of the farmers are served only by dirt roads which are 
impassable during a substantial portion of the year. . 

“This deplorable road condition exists notwithstand- 
ing the fact that farm people have paid, in property and 
gasoline taxes, vast sums of money for road improvement. 
Plans are now being made for further large expenditures 
of both state and federal funds for a system of super-high- 
ways to connect the large cities.”” 

The resolution further demands ‘‘that low-cost second- 
aty roads receive proportionate and proper attention in the 
postwar period,” and that “programs should be planned 
and put into operation for the building in the early post- 
war years of a practical all-weather road to serve every 
farm home.” 

Legislative action is needed. Present formulas for the 
expenditures of state and federal highway funds and the 
usual specifications for the construction of state aid roads 
do not meet the needs of farm people, as the resolution 
points out. 

The resolution further urges the officers and directors 
of the Association to request the University of Illinois 
and the State Highway Department to institute an adequate 
program of research on the problem of materials, con- 
struction, and maintenance of secondary farm-to-market 
roads. 

There can be no more vital postwar plan than to make 
it possible to secure “‘an adequate system of low-cost all- 
weather roads to serve all the farm homes in the rural 
areas of Illinois.” 


Thrift Among Farmers 

RECENT University of Illinois College of Agricul- 

ture study indicates that Illinois farm families who 

have kept home accounts for 10 years are not only 
doing their full share in the war effort on the production 
front, but are following the soundest method of keeping 
down inflation. That is, instead of greatly increasing their 
expenditures, they are saving their money. 

Even before the war, this traditional attitude of thrift 
was apparent, when farm families covered in the study were 
saving one-third of their disposable incomes. 

Paying off debts, building a surplus against postwar 
needs, avoiding speculative land purchases, and helping 
in the war effort by putting as much as possible into bonds 
— that is the course of sound planning and true patriotism. 
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With the blustery days just around the corner and with 
them thousands of dollars damage to Illinois farmsteads, it 
is time to call in your Farm Bureau insurance agent. He will 
show how to protect your savings against loss due to wind- 


storm damage, at cost. Preferred rates for preferred risks. 


FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The more I am acquainted with agricultural affairs, 
the better I am pleased with them; insomuch, that 
I can no where find so great satisfaction as in those 
innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging these 
feelings, I am led to reflect how much more de- 
lightful to an undebauched mind is the task of mak- 


ing improvements on the earth, than all the vain 


glory which can be acquired from ravaging it, by 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


the most ssidatareapeed career of conquests. The 
design of this observation, is only to show how 
much, as a member of human society, I feel myself 
obliged, by your labours to render respectable and 
advantageous, an employment which is more con- 
genial to the natural dispositions of mankind than 
any other. — Excerpt from Letters on Agricul- 


ture from His Excellency George Washington. 
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The more | am acquainted with agricultural affairs, 
the better | am pleased with them; insomuch, that 
I can no where find so great satisfaction as in those 
innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging these 
feelings, | am led to reflect how much more de- 
lightful to an undebauched mind is the task of mak- 
ing improvements on the earth, than all the vain 


glory which can be acquired from ravaging it, by 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


the most uninterrupted career of conquests. The 
design of this observation, is only to show how 
much, as a member of human society, I feel myself 
obliged, by your labours to render respectable and 
advantageous, an employment which is more con- 
genial to the natural dispositions of mankind than 
any other. — Excerpt from Letters on Agricul- 


ture from His Excellency George Washington. 
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‘Sure, I know something about income 
tax.’ Then right off he invites me into 
the house and gets out his tax blank and 
shoots this at me: ‘Remember last year 
when that new hired hand of mine had 
that accident and I got stuck with a 
$2,500 judgment?’ ‘Yeh, I remember,’ | 
said. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘what I want to 
know is, can I deduct some of that from 
my income tax as a business expense 
or something?’ ‘Golly,’ says I, ‘I don't 
know anything about that — better see 
your lawyer or a tax expert.’ ‘But,’ he 
says, ‘you had about the same experi- 
ence a few years back with that fellow 
Miller; did you deduct that judgment 


Income tax?’ says | to Jones... 


from your tax?’ ‘Nope,’ says I, ‘you see 
I don't worry about judgments of that 
kind on account of I have Farm Bureau 
Employers’ Liability Insurance and they 
do my worrying for me.’ ‘Oh,’ says he, 
like he was caught burning his own 
barn, ‘guess I better wake up and get 
some of that before this busy season 
starts and I have some more new help.’ 
‘Yep,’ says I, ‘guess you better.’ ”’ 


See your IA Mutual insurance agent at 
the Farm Bureau about Employers’ Lia- 
bility insurance before your busy season 
starts. If you hire help you need this 
protection. Your own company offers 
it to you at cost. 


Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insurance Co. 


608 S. Dearborn Street., Chicago 5, Illinois 


The Illinois Agricultural Association Record 


The Illinois Agricultural Association RECORD is 
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1936. Acceptance for mailing at’special rate of 
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Dearborn St., Chicago. The individual member- 
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five dollars a year. The fee includes payment of 
~~ cents for subscription to the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association ‘CORD. Postmaster: Send 
notices on Form and undeliverable copies 
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STATEMENT ON PARITY REVISION 


EMBERS of the executive commit- 

tee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation early in February issued a 
statement voicing opposition to re- 
vision of the parity formula at this 
time. 

The statement issued Feb. 8 is as fol- 
lows: 

On several occasions during the war 
period the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has been solicited by various 
groups representing agriculture to co- 
operate in seeking revision of the parity 
formula in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

This matter has received serious con- 
sideration by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Certain proposals are again 
being made for the revision of this for- 
mula. After again reviewing all the fac- 
tors and interests involved, the Federa- 
tion believes it would be inadvisable, at 
least for the period of the emergency, 
to seek any change in this formula. 

The Federation recognizes varying de- 
grees of merit in certain of the proposals 
being offered, but is convinced that 
should the subject matter be opened up 
for legislative review and consideration, 
it would result in: 

1. Public reaction which, regardless of 
soundness of any change, would be 
that this was an effort of farmers 
to take advantage of wartime con- 
ditions to secure a raise in price 
levels of farm commodities. 

2. In some quarters it would be in- 
terpreted as opening the way for 
justifying a revision in the so- 
called ‘Little Steel Formula”, which 
formula farmers believe should be 
maintained. We believe the re- 
vision of the parity formula and the 
“Little Steel Formula” at this time 
would lead into an_ inflationary 
spiral which would not be in the 
best interest of farmers, workers, 
or the Nation as a whole. 

The Federation, however, recommends 


and will support efforts to ‘have the 
proper agency ef government compute 
parity or comparable prices for the non- 
basic commodities such as dairy prod- 
ucts, livestock, wool, citrus fruits, and 
other products in accordance with the in- 
tent of existing agricultural legislation. 
Among this legislation are included Sec- 
tion 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; Section 2 and 
8(e) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937; the provisions of 
the so-called ‘‘Steagall Amendment” or 
Section 4(a) and 4(b) of Public Law No. 
147, 77th Congress; and the provisions 
of the Emergency Price Control Act. We 
insisted upon making the laws effective. 


Harry Bryson of Iowa 
Named to Staff of AFBF 


Harry Bryson, since 1941 organiza- 
tion director for the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, has been hired as an 
organization director and consultant 
with the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Bryson’s immediate respon- 
sibility will be to build membership in 
the western region, but he will be avail- 
able as consultant for the other regions 
to a limited extent. 

A native of Missouri, Harry was 
graduated from Iowa State College in 
1931, and spent 10 years in vocational 
teaching and county agent work be- 
fore going to work for the Farm Bu- 
reau. He played a big part in build- 
ing Farm Bureau membership in Iowa 
from 50,000 to more than 75,000 in 
three years. His outstanding work in 
Iowa, reflecting a broad grasp of con- 
structive principles of membership 
building, led to his promotion to a 
larger field. 


How big is your War Bond investment? 
Remember that it’s going to take a lot of 
bonds to win this war. Remember too that 
the more bonds you own, the better off 


you'll be in the post-war period. 
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HENRY H. PARKE 
RECEIVES AWARD 
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ENRY H. PARKE, Genoa, DeKalb 

county, a pioneer in the Farm Bu- 
reau movement in Illinois and president 
of the Chicago Producers Livestock Com- 
mission Association since 1927, is the 
winner of the 1945 achievement award 
of the Illinois Farm Managers Associa- 
tion. 

Presentation of the award was made 
at the February meeting of the Farm 
Managers’ Association at Urbana by 
Dean H. P. Rusk of the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture. 


Said Dean Rusk: “I am delighted and 
honored to have this opportunity to 
assist in the presentation Li the Illinois 
Farm Managers Association annual 
achievement award. I am honored, for 
I know of no one more deserving of this 
signal recognition than the man selected 
this year. I am delighted because for 
more than 35 years I have enjoyed the 
friendship of this man, and therefore 
with a feeling of reflected glory I share 
the pleasure and satisfaction that I know 
this recognition brings to him.” 

Quoting from a booklet published in 
June, 1922, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the 10th anniversary of the 
Farm Bureau movement in Illinois, Dean 
Rusk read, “‘ ‘The birth of the Farm Bu- 
reau was not an accident. We now 
know that as early as 1902 the mind of 
a certain young college trained farmer 
was inoculated with the germ of im- 
proved agriculture. This young man’s 
father before him was an exponent of 
improved breeding, better feeding, and a 
more or less regular crop rotation. It 
was this father who influenced: his son, 
Henry Parke of Genoa, DeKalb county, 
to go to college to study agricultural 
science. It was he who gave Henry the 
responsibilities which directly led him 
to attend the Agricultural Short Course 
at Urbana in 1903 and 1904. 

“ ‘From that time on Henry Parke was 
a leader.’ 


“He is named as the man largely re- 
sponsible for an important series of 
events that finally culminated in the or- 
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News-Gazette Photo 

Henry H. Parke, DeKalb County Farm 

Bureau pioneer, receives the 1945 agricul- 

tural award of the Illinois Farm Manager's 

Association from Dean H. P. Rusk, U. of I. 
College of Agriculture. 


ganization on March 27, 1912, of the 
DeKalb County Soil Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the forerunner of County Farm 
Bureau in Illinois,” Dean Rusk pointed 
out. 

“This made DeKalb the first county in 
the United States to build a definite 
farmers’ organization to carry local re- 
sponsibility for extension work in agri- 
culture. It was the pattern set in De- 


Kalb county and followed throughout ' 


the state that gave the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service a firmer anchorage with 
the people of Illinois than it enjoys in 
any other state I know. 

“But you men know H. H. Parke bet- 
ter for his activities outside his home 
county. He was assistant director of agri- 
culture in Illinois from 1917 to 1921, 
has been a director of the Chicago Pro- 
ducers Commission Association since 
1924, and president of that association 
since 1927. He was vice-president’ of the 
National Livestock Association for two 
years and since 1930 has been treasurer 
of the National Livestock Marketing 
Association. He has been president of 
the Producers Livestock Credit Asso- 
ciation since 1926, 

“For many years he has served on ad- 
visory: committees of the College of Agri- 
culture, first for the department of ani- 
mal husbandry, and in recent years for 
the department of agricultural economics. 
But those who know him best think of 
him as an outstanding citizen and farmer 
operating 410 acres of good Illinois land, 
on which large numbers of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep are finished for market annu- 
ally. 

“Yes, Mr. Parke, your signature is 
written large across the pages that re- 
cord 40 years of progress in American 
agriculture. . .” 


Announce Cash Prizes For 
Ideas On Postwar Policies 


According to an announcement re- 
ceived from Dr. L. J. Norton, president 
of the American Farm Economic As- 
sociation, a series of cash awards for 
suggestions on constructive postwar 
price policies for agriculture is being 
sponsored by that association. 


The awards, which total $12,500, will 
be made from a special fund made avail- 
able to the association for this purpose. 
In addition to three major awards of 
$5000, $2500, and $1250, there are 15 
awards of $250 each. 


Any citizen of the United States is 
eligible to compete for the awards, 
which will be made on the basis of 
practical contribution to the solution 
of agricultural price problems. 


A committee of outstanding author- 
ities will judge the entries. The com- 
mittee will include: Chester Davis, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, chairman; Prof. Alvin H. 
Hansen, Harvard University; Dean W. 
I. Myers, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University; Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor, managing director, 
The Farm Foundation, Chicago, and 
W. W. Waymack, editor, the Register 
and Tribune, Des Moines, Ia. 


Information about the awards, en- 
tries for which must be in July 15, 
1945, can be secured from Dr. Asher 
Hobson, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Farm Economic Association, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Possibly there is no more important 
question before the American people as 
we approach the postwar period, than 
that of determining upon a clean cut 
price policy that is fair to all groups 
in Our economic society. 


For many months, the press has been 
carrying stories of the various sugges- 
tions on price policies. Of particular 
importance in this announcement of 
awards by the Farm Economic Associ- 
ation, is the roster of able and thinking 
men who have been selected as judges 
to evaluate the proposals submitted in 
the association’s competition. 


Financing this war is such a big job that 
we must all do our share. Our march to 
victory is costing about 90 billion dollars 
a year. That's over 700 dollars for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 
Slightly over half this amount must be raised 
from selling bonds. The rest we get from 
taxes. Now of course some can buy more 
bonds than others — but have you and your 
family done their share? The only way 
any of us can do our share is to buy every 
bond we can possibly afford. 
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Shown here with the DeWitt County Farm 
Bureau war service flag representing 280 
members’ sons in service, and three who 
have given their lives, are officers re- 


cently re-elected: Frank L. Simpson, pres- 
ident; H. Ray Buck, vice-president: and 
Farm Adviser H. N. Myers.- 

(Pantagraph Photo) 


McLEAN COUNTY FARMER 
NAMED CORN CHAMPION 


ORN planted in a field that had 

been in blue grass pasture for 20 to 
30 years won the corn king crown 
for Forrest Woods, Bellflower, McLean 
county, in the Illinois 10-acre corn grow- 
ing contest, according to a report made 
by the Illinois Crop Imprqvement Asso- 
ciation and the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. 


and had the high soybean growing score 
with 93.13 per cent. He has been grow- 
ing soybeans for 20 years and this year 
had the high soybean growing score with 
93.13 per cent. During the past year 
he produced 122 acres of the Illini va- 
riety. Since 1929 no other variety has 
been grown on his farm. As a result 


of a field inspection of his beans last year 


Woods’ yield was 182.05 bushels per- his crop was given a rating of 99.8 per 


acre, basis No. 2 corn, 15.5 per cent 
moisture. Champion last year was Carl 
M. Howard, Tazewell county, with 
136.21 bushels. 

Lester E. Leigh, Sparland, Marshall 
county, topped contestants in the 10-acre 
soybean growing contest with a yield of 


. 47.78 bushels per acre, basis No. 2 beans. 


The average yield of all corn con- 
testants was 109.89 bushels, while the 
average yield of all soybean contestants 
was 38.18 bushels per acre. 

Woods held a high score of 79.96 
per cent out of a possible 100 per cent 
based on high yields, low cost and high 
quality. His cost of production was 
$412.74 for 10 acres with a 17.97 per 
cent out of 20 for corn quality. 

Woods planted his contest acreage in 
standard 40-inch rows with the hills only 
28 inches apart and used seed at the 
rate of one bushel to three acres. On 
other fields, not for contest purposes, he 
used one bushel to 7 or 8 acres. 

William Woods, McLean county, a 
brother of the champion, had _ high 
yield in the 1942 contest with 174.32 
bushels, but Paul H. Peabody, Edinburg, 
Christian county, had a higher combined 
score for all judging points. 

C. F.. Davis, Sullivan, Moultrie 
county, produced 44.92 bushels per acre 
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cent purity. 

Leigh with the high yield in the 
state showed a cost production of 
$275.87 for 10 acres, a quality grade 
of 80 per cent, oil 22 per cent, for a 
total score of 90.69 per cent out of a 
possible 100. 


Courier Photo 


Forrest Woods, McLean county, shows a 
sample of the corn that won him the 1944 


state title of corn king. 


Lt. Col. Dave Henry Back 
From South Pacific Duty 


Take it from a soldier who has been 
in the South Pacific for more than 34 
months — it’s good to be home, but it’s 
hard to leave the men you've been work- 
ing with through many long campaigns. 

Lt. Col. Dave Henry, from the Illi- 
nois Producers Creameries office in Chi- 
cago, just back from overseas found him- 
self the center of attention among IAA 
staff members when he dropped in for a 
brief visit early in February. 


Dave entered the service March 18, 
1941, as a second lieutenant and was first 
stationed at the subsistence research lab- 
oratory of the U. S. Army Quartermaster 


Lt. Col. Dave Henry wanted to know all 

the news about what the Producer Cream- 

eries had been doing since he donned the 

uniform of the U. S. Army. J. B. Countiss, 

IPC sales manager, tried to bring him up 
to date on all the happenings. 


depot, Chicago. In March, 1942, he 
went to Australia and later to New 
Guinea where in his spare time he started 
a vegetable garden.. He later returned 
to Australia for a short period and then 
moved on with the U. S. forces in their 
campaigns to recapture the Philippines. 
One of the last campaigns he was in was 
at Leyte. During a good share of his 
duty in the Pacific, Dave was working 
with food supplies, and had a good op- 
portunity to find out what the men liked 
and didn’t like. One of the popular 
items of tinned food, he reports, is ham 
and eggs. He also reported that the 
butter industry in Australia is far ahead 
of the United States. 


One of the happy incidents that Dave 
had to tell about was that of meeting his 
“kid brother,” Maj. Arthur Henry, com- 
mander of a bomber squadron in the 
South Pacific, whom he encountered in 
October of 1943. 


GRUNDY CO-OP ORGANIZED 


* 


Officers and directors of the Grundy Grain 
and Supply Company are: J. F. Holder- 
man, president; N. R. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent: George E. Trotter, secretary: Leo 
Guardia, treasurer: directors, J. W. Book- 
walter, Alexander Yeno, W. B. Rothlis- 
berger, J. H. Gilchrist, and Frank Weso- 
loski. 


* 


BOARD NAMES L. W. WOMACKS AS MANAGER 


RUNDY Grain and Supply Com- 

pany, a new Grundy County Farm 

Bureau cooperative, purchased the 
elevator properties of J. W. Bookwalter 
at Coal City, Feb. 1, to carry on a grain 
marketing, feed manufacturing and 
feed distribution program. 

The new cooperative also has been 
authorized as a plant food distributor, 
jointly sharing this function with the 
Grundy Service Company. 

Grundy Grain and Supply Company’s 
board of directors plans to set up facil- 
ities for the manufacture of Service 
Brand feeds as soon as details of re- 
organization can be completed and 
some needed equipment obtained. 

The Service Brand Feed program is 
a cooperative statewide program spon- 
sored by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. The program makes it pos- 


sible through local distributors, such 
as the Grundy Grain and Supply Com- 
pany, to grind and mix home-grown 


The elevator taken over by the new 
Grundy cooperative did an annual busi- 


ay 


grains in the localities where the feed 
grain is raised. It permits taking ad- 
vantage of the purchase of protein in- 
gredients under volume contracts and 
provides for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of precision pre-mixes con- 
taining vitamin carriers and other es- 
sential ingredients and guarantees to 
the purchaser a quality product at a 
considerable saving in price. 

The savings to be made are largely 
savings in transportation which the 
farmer would ordinarily pay shipping 
his grain into the market and shipping 
the mixed feeds back. Certain pre- 
mixes involving possibly 250 to 400 
pounds in each ton of complete feed is 
prepared by the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company in its central mills. 


The local distributor provides the 


locally grown grain where possible, 


purchases his protein ingredients to the 
best advantage, purchases the pre-mix 
from the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 


ness of 400,000 bushels of grain and 1500 
tons of feed. 


J. F. Holderman, left, is the new president 

of the Grundy cooperative, and J. W. 

Bookwalter, from whom the elevator prop- 

erties were purchased, is on the board of 
directors. 


pany and mixes the feed under quality 
control supervision and sells the feed 
to the farmer in bags carrying the Serv- 
ice Brand label. The Service Brand 
feed program in no way interferes. 
with the Blue Seal Feed program car- 
ried on for several years by the II- 
linois Farm Supply Company. The: 
formulae of Service Brand feeds have 
been prepared by the formulation com- 
mittee of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company in consultation with recog- 
nized nutritional authorities. 

The Plant Food program in which 
the Grundy cooperative also will par- 
ticipate as a local distributor is another 
statewide cooperative program. The 
IAA has designated the Illinois Farm. 
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Supply Company to take charge of, 
make the necessary investments and 
process and distribute the mixed fer- 
tilizers and the fertilizer ingredients in 
this program. The control of quality 
in the Plant Food program is under a 
committee set up in exactly the same 
way as described under Service Brand 
feeds. 

The elevator which the Grundy co- 
operative purchased at Coal City was 
built during World War I by John 
Trotter, father of George Trotter, sec- 
retary of the new cooperative. Twenty- 
four years ago, Bookwalter took over 
the facilities and has operated it suc- 
cessfully during that Pea: He es- 
timates that the grain business approx- 
imates 400,000 bushels per year while 
the feed business totals around 1500 
tons a year. Bookwalter will continue 


on the board of directors of the new 
cooperative. 

L. W. Womacks, Villa Grove, Doug- 
las county, has been employed as man- 
ager of the Grundy cooperative. He 
has been manager of the Villa Grove 
elevator for the past four years. Prior 
to that he was employed by the Savoy 
Grain and Coal Company, Champaign 
county. 

The new board of directors of the 
Grundy Grain and Supply Company 
is as follows: J. F. Holderman, Morris, 
president; N. R. Brown, Coal City, 
vice-president; George E. Trotter, Coal 
City, secretary ; Leo Guardia, Braceville, 
treasurer; directors, J. W. Bookwalter, 
Coal City; Alexander Yeno, Braceville; 
W. V. Rothlisberger, Coal City; J. H. 
Gilchrist, Mazon, and Frank Wesoloski, 
Wilmington. 


BURN MORTGAGE ON CREAMERY 


HEN the Bloomington creamery 
folks put on a meeting they really do 
it right! 

If there ever was any question about 
the above statement, the recent annual 
meeting of the Farmers Creamery Com- 
pany of Bloomington and the McLean 
County Milk Association settled it. 

Highlight of this program was the 
ceremony in which the mortgage on the 
$125,000 creamery building and equip- 
ment was burned. It was less than four 
years ago that the cooperatives moved 
into their new home which today is free 
of debt. 

Here is a brief summary of the cere- 
mony. Preceding the actual burning of 
the mortgage, 4-H club girls represent- 
ing each county in the creamery district 
placed eight yellow candles in a cande- 
labra. Then a producer member from 
each county advanced and lighted a 
candle for his area. Then Manager 
Forrest Fairchild stepped forward and 
burned the mortgage over the candles. 
As the mortgage burned, a replica of 
the creamery building, carved in butter 
by Harry Lash and Ike Salch, butter- 
makers, was unveiled. 

The applause of the 1200 patrons and 
their families in attendance expressed 
not only the appreciation of the cooper- 
ators for the colorful presentation, but 
their pride and joy at having completely 
paid for their modern building, the 
finest in Illinois, in so short a period of 
years. 

Producer members who lit candles 
were: V. G. Tambling, Grundy; L. C. 
Rinker, LaSalle; Carl Barton, Livingston ; 
F. D. Mason, Milk Producers Associa- 
tion; Harold Keys, Logan; William Wil- 
son, McLean; Welby Webb, DeWitt, 
and Sherman. Gall, Macon. 
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The creamery cooperative paid $15,- 
593 in dividends to its 1820 stockholder- 
patrons, and the Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation paid $5000 in dividends. In 12 
years of operation the Farmers Creamery 
has paid dividends in the total amount 
of $139,056. 

H. W. Enns, president of the Farmers 
Creamery Company, related the history 
of organized cooperative cream market- 
ing in the state during the past two dec- 
ades and also told of the early struggles 
of the Bloomington creamery. He re- 
ported that the creamery manufactured 
1,173,442 pounds of butter valued at 
$579,055 during the past year, and that 
the creamery's total net worth was $160,- 
924, 


Manager Forrest Fairchild burns the mort- 
gage on the Farmers Creamery Company 
of Bloomington. 4-H girls participating in 
the ceremony are: left to right, Marian 
Ganzert, Grundy: Meta Keller, LaSalle: 
Delores Gaspardo, Livingston: Marjorie 


The Milk Producers Association, han- 
dling whole milk, 2 pays 24,501,062 
pounds of milk valued at $775,923 han- 
dled during 1944. Total assets of $34,- 
843 were reported. More than 500 pa- 
trons delivered milk through the coop- 
erative during 1944. 


Other speakers of the day were Farm 
Adviser N. H. Anderson, Logan county, 
who congratulated producers and man- 
agement on their accomplishments; 
Harry Gehring, vice-president of the 
Illinois Producers Creameries, who out- 
lined the relationship between the state 
organization and the 10 cooperative 
member plants in the state, of which 
Farmers Creamery is the largest in the 
point of butter manufactured; Owen 
Richards, general manager of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association, who discussed the 
future of the dairy business; J. B. Coun- 
tiss, IPC sales manager, and Wilfred 
Shaw, secretary of the Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers Association and IAA director of 
milk marketing, talked at the business 
sessions of the two cooperatives. 


All members of the creamery board 
were re-elected: Joe Harris, Dewitt; 
Reno Barton, Livingston; J. B. Kidd, La- 
Salle; Henry Marten, Logan; E. H. 
Orendorff, McLean; Silas Hagen, 
Grundy; F. D. Mason, McLean; William 
L. Mays, McLean, and A. L. Leinhart, 
Macon. 


Members of the Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation board who were re-elected were: 
Louis Schultz, Elmer Orendorff and 
Frank Mason, all of McLean county. 
Officers re-elected ‘were: William L. 
Mays, president; George Pitts, vice- 


president; Elmer Orendorff, secretary, 
and Frank Mason, treasurer. 


(Pantagraph Photo) 
Bielfeldt, McLean: Norma Jean Hsnnel. 
Milk Producers Association: Doris Mae 
Semple, Logan. Donna Griffin. DeWitt. 
and Arabelle Ferrill, Macon, do not appear 
in the picture. In the foreground at the 
left is a butter replica of the Creamery. 
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Officers and directors of the Grundy Grain 
and Supply Company are: J. F. Holder- 
man, president; N. R. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent: George E. Trotter, secretary: Leo 
Guardia, treasurer: directors, J. W. Book- 
walter, Alexander Yeno, W. B. Rothlis- 
berger, J. H. Gilchrist, and Frank Weso- 
loski. 


* 


GRUNDY CO:OP ORGANIZED 


BOARD NAMES L. W. WOMACKS AS MANAGER 


oni Grain and Supply Com 
pany. a new Grundy County Farm 
Bureau cooperative, purchased the 
elevator properties of J. W. Bookwalter 
at Coal City, Feb. 1, to carry on a grain 
marketing, feed manufacturing and 
feed distribution program 

The new cooperative also has been 
authorized as a plant food distributor. 
jointly sharing this function with the 
Grundy Service Company 

Grundy Grain and Supply Company's 
board of directors plans to set up facil- 
ities for the manufacture of Service 
Brand feeds as soon as details of re- 
organization can be completed and 
some needed equipment obtained 

The Service Brand Feed program ts 
a Cooperative statewide program spon- 
sored by the Illinois Agricultural As 


sociation. The program makes it pos- 


sible through local distributors, such 
as the Grundy Grain and Supply Com 
pany, to grind and mix home-grown 


grains in the localities where the feed 
grain is raised. It permits taking ad- 
vantage of the purchase of protein in- 
gredients under volume contracts and 
provides for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of precision pre-mixcs con- 
taining vitamin Carriers and other es- 
sential ingredients and guarantees to 
the purchaser a quality product at a 
considerable saving in price 

The savings to be made are largely 
savings in transportation which the 
farmer would ordinarily pay shipping 
his grain into the market and shipping 
the mixed feeds back. Certain pre- 
mixes involving possibly 250 to 400 
pounds in each ton of complete feed is 
prepared by the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company in tts central mills 

The local distributor provides the 
locally grown grain where possible, 
purchases his protein ingredients to the 
best advantage, purchases the pre-mix 
from the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 


The elevator taken over by the new 
Grundy cooperative did an annual busi- 
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ness of 400,000 bushels of grain and 1500 
tons of feed. 


J. F. Holderman, left, is the new president 

of the Grundy cooperative, and J. W. 

Bookwalter, from whom the elevator prop- 

erties were purchased, is on the board of 
directors. 


pany and mixes the feed under quality 
control supervision and sells the feed 
to the farmer in bags carrying the Serv- 
ice Brand label. The Service Brand 
feed program in no way interferes 
with the Blue Seal Feed program car- 
ried on for several years by the Il- 
linois Farm Supply Company. The 
formulae of Service Brand feeds have 
been prepared by the formulation com- 
mittee of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company in consultation with recog- 
nized nutritional authorities. 

The Plant Food program in which 
the Grundy cooperative also will par- 
ticipate as a local distributor is another 
statewide cooperative program. The 
IAA has designated the Illinois Farm 
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Supply Company to take charge of, 
make the necessary investments and 
process and. distribute the mixed fer- 
tilizers and the fertilizer ingredients in 
this program. The control of quality 
in the Plant Food program is under a 
committee set up in exactly the same 
way as described under Service Brand 
feeas. 

The elevator which the Grundy co 
operative purchased at Coal City was 
built during World War I by John 
Trotter, father of George Trotter, sec- 
retary of the new cooperative. Twenty- 
four years ago, Bookwalter took over 
the faciliti¢s and has operated it su 
cessfully during that period. He es- 
timates that the grain business approx 
imates 400,000 bushels per year while 
the feed business totals around 1500 
tons a year. Bookwalter will continue 


on the board ef directors of the new 
cooperatiy e. 

L. W. Womacks, Villa Grove. Doug 
las county, has been employed as man 
ager of the Grundy cooperative. Hy 
has been manager of the Villa Grox 
elevator for the past four years. Prior 
to that he was employed by the 
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ympany, Ch. 

county. 
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BURN MORTGAGE ON CREAMERY 


HEN tthe Bloomington creamery 
folks put ona meeting they really do 
it right! 

If there ever was any question about 
the above statement, the recent annual 
meeting of the Farmers Creamery Com- 
pany of Bloomington and the McLean 
County Milk Association settled it. 

Highlight of this program was the 
ceremony in which the mortgage on the 
$125,000 creamery building and equip- 
ment was burned. It was less than four 
years ago that the cooperatives moved 
into their new home which today is free 
of debt 

Here is a brief summary of the cere- 
mony. Preceding the actual burning of 
the mortgage, 4-H club girls represent- 
ing each county in the creamery district 
placed eight yellow candles in a cande- 


Jabra. Then a producer member from 
each county advanced and lighted a 


candle for his area. Then Manager 
Forrest Fairchild stepped forward and 
burned the mortgage over the candles. 
As the mortgage burned. a replica of 
the creamery building, carved in butter 
by Harry Lash and Ike Salch. butter- 
makers, was unveiled 

The applause of the 1200 patrons and 
their families in attendance 
not only the appreciation of the cooper- 
ators for the colorful presentation, but 
their pride and joy at having completely 
paid for their modern building, the 
finest in Illinois, in so short a period of 
years. 


expressed 


Producer members who lit candles 
were: V. G. Tambling, Grundy; L. C. 
Rinker, LaSalle: Carl Barton, Livingston : 
F. D. Mason, Milk Producers Associa- 
tion; Harold Keys, Logan: William Wil- 
son, McLean: Welby Webb, DeWitt. 
and Sherman Gall, Macon. 
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The creamery cooperative paid $ 
593 in dividends to its 1820 stockholder 
patrons, and the Milk Producers Asso 
ciation paid $5000 in dividends. In 1- 
years of operation the Farmers Creamery 
has paid dividends in the 
of $139,056. 


amount 


total 

H. W. Enns, president of the Farmers 
Creamery Company, related the history 
of organized cooperative cream market 
ing in the state during the past two dec 
ades and also told of the early struggles 
of the Bloomington creamery. He re 
ported that the creamery manufactured 
1,173,442 pounds of butter valued 
$579,055 during the past year, and that 
the creamery’s total net worth was $160,- 
924. 


Manager Forrest Fairchild burns the mort- 
gage on the Farmers Creamery Company 
of Bloomington. 4-H girls participating in 


the ceremony are: left to right. Marian 
Ganzert, Grundy: Meta Keller, LaSalle: 
Delores Gaspardo, Livingston: Marjorie 
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Bielfeldt, McLean: Norma Jean Hsnnel. 
Milk Producers Association; Doris Mae 
Semple, Logan. Donna Griffin, DeWitt. 
and Arabelle Ferrill, Macon, do not appear 
in the picture. In the foreground at the 
left is a butter replica of the Creamery. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A 
MAN WHO HAS BEEN 
A SCHOOL DIRECTOR 
FOR 25 YEARS 


VEN though I have been school 

director for more than 25 years, 

I am not too proud of the things 
that I have done to improve our educa- 
tional system. I am not ashamed of 
what I have done or perhaps I should 
say what we have done, but I am a 
little bit ashamed of what we have not 
done. 


It is true that several years ago the 
folks in our district worked together 
in putting a basement under the old 
school building, now over 80 years old, 
and in installing a furnace. A few 
years later we had a well drilled so as 
to do away with the necessity of the 
pupils carrying drinking water from 
the neighbors in an open pail. We 
also purchased some new desks and 
wired the old school building for elec- 
tricity. Oh, yes! We purchased at one 
time a nice set of encyclopedia which 
seldom if ever is used and now and 
then a high powered salesman has im- 
pressed upon us the fact that our maps 
were sadly out of date and so we in- 
vested a few dollars there. Most of 
the improvements, however, have been 
made because of our desire to be rated 
as a ‘Standard School” and we tried to 
meet the requirements. These require- 
ments, however, have not been very 
high. 

Parents having children in our 
school have usually turned out 
pretty well for Chirstmas pro- 
grams, but when it comes to the 
annual elections, the folks in our 
district have been very passive; in 
fact, sometimes we have had 
barely enough voters present to 
conduct the business at hand. 

Let us briefly examine some of these 
things. Why is it that rural people 
have not displayed more interest in the 
annual elections? In my opinion, the 
poor attendance at the annual school 
elections, is not due entirely to the 
lack of interest. Our school elections 
are held in April when farm people 
are extraordinarily busy in the fields 
and the meetings are usually held in 


» | LOVE OUR 


By LEO M. KNOX, Whiteside County 


the evening, when everyone is tired. 
Futhermore, unless there is a contro- 
versy about some matter or some per- 
son running for office, these elections 
are very dry affairs. A short financial 
report — the balloting for the office 
of director, which usually nobody 
wants — the meeting adjourns and we 
go home. That is the way things have 
worked in our district. Probably some 
of you have carried on your elections 
by giving reports and having discus- 
sions that indicate that you have really 
tried to determine how your school 
conditions might be improved. 


I think that I can also give some 
reasons for so many farm people 
“seeing red” when someone men- 
tions the word, “consolidation”, 
or suggests changes in our schools. 
In the first place, many of us have 
known of so-called consolidated 
districts in other states where the 
school taxes are reported outra- 
geously high and where the rural 
pupils have been transported to 
urban centers. We have a fear of 
the control in our schools being 
taken away from us. This fear is 
somewhat justified because many 
times over the years, certain 
groups and special interests have 
tried to reorganize rural schools 
from the top down. 


In Illinois, our own Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association has many times 
thrown its weight against enforced 
consolidation and the transfer of con- 
trol from the people to some central- 
ized authority. The time is here, how- 
ever, when a goodly number of rural 
people, in every part of the state, have 
come to realize that our rural schools 
have not progressed as fast as have 
some of our urban schools or kept pace 
with progress along other lines. They 
feel that rural boys and girls have a 
perfect right to have the best education 
possible. It appears that in some 
states, such as New York, Wisconsin 
and Indiana, the reorganization of 
rural schools has come from the top. 


It is my firm belief that whatever 
changes are made in rural schools 
should be done with the consent of the 
farm people. 

To be fair to our boys and girls so 
as to be sure that they secure educa- 


tional opportunities equal to that of - 


others, we should not postpone 
making a serious study of our pres- 
ent school conditions. I am_ sure 
that changes are going to come. I 
would like to have these changes di- 
rected by farm people. I am sure that 
if farm people study all sides of this 
question they will not come out with 
a stupid answer. I am sure also that 
any study of schools by farm people 
should be mixed with the advice and 
counsel of our educators. I have 
noticed a tendency of farm people to 
be-little the advice of those who have 
been closest to the problems. I think 
that we must listen to all sides of the 
questions and then make our own deci- 
sions. We shouldn't let selfishness or 
false pride or prejudice warp our 
thinking. 

During the last several years I have 
been doing considerable work on 
school matters with the public relations 
committee of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and on a state-wide Farm 
Bureau committee, and I have learned 
why the situations in some of the rural 
districts in Illinois have become quite 
serious. 


The most important of these is 
the fact that our school popula- 
tion has decreased tremendously. 
For instance, in my own school 
district there were from 50 to 60 
pupils attending school during the 
winter months when my father 
went to school. When I was at- 
tending school in our district, 
there were from 20 to 30 pupils. 
When my wife taught school in 
our district, she had 22 pupils dur- 
ing the first year. For the last 
several years, we have had an aver- 
age of about 10 or 11. Next year, 
there will be six, and unless some 
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one moves into the district with a 

large family the enrollment will, 

in a couple years, be decreased to 
three or four. 

This same thing is happening all 
over Illinois, not in all districts how- 
ever, because some communities have 
unusual situations, but the trend is for 
a decreased enrollment. For instance, 
the average daily attendance in the 
eight rural districts of Mount Pleasant 
township in 1934 was 132. Five years 
later in 1939 the average daily attend- 
ance was 110. Ten years later, or in 
1944, the average daily attendance of 
these eight districts in Mount Pleasant 
township was 94. This was a decrease 
of over 28% in ten years. There was 
a reduction of approximately 50% in 
the enrollment in Mount Pleasant 
township from 1900 to 1944. In 1891 
there were 4,016 pupils enrolled in 
the one-room schools of Whiteside 
county — in 1943 there were only 
1,664. The average daily attendance 
in almost 50% of the rural schools in 
the county is nine or less. 

Although not always true, there is a 
general tendency for districts with a 
small enrollment to hire cheaper teach- 
ers. I am sure that all of us will agree 
that the teacher is the most important 
element in any school. One of the 
principal reasons why I feel that we 
should consider taking steps to enlarge 
our districts and improve our facilities 
is so that we will be in a position to 
require fewer teachers, but better ones. 

There are many good rural 
school teachers at the present time 
but I am very suspicious that the 
urban schools are making their 
selection first. I perhaps can 
show this picture by telling you 
that in 1941, before the war had 
begun to create an emergency and 

a shortage of teachers, the average 

salary of rural teachers in White- 

side county was approximately 
$845. During this same period the 
average salary of teachers of urban 
elementary grades was approxi- 

mately $1,232. s 

Does it not stand to reason that 
the city schools who have better 
buildings, better equipment, no 
janitor work, no transportation 
problems for the teachers, and 
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who are paying higher salaries 

are able to attract the “cream of 

the crop”? 

Do you know what I would like to 
see tried in my own township? Since 
there are only approximately 90 pupils 
attending the eight rural schools in 
my township, it seems to me that our 
people might at least think about build- 
ing one good three or four room 
school in the township and _ hiring 
three or four of the most capable 
teachers available. I believe that some 
teachers can do a very good job of 
handling all eight grades, but I be- 
lieve that most teachers who concen- 
trate their training on a few grades, 
generally speaking, do a better job. I 
think such a school could have a much 
broader course of study, have better 
equipment, have inside toilet facilities, 
furnish excellent transportation and 
have a better school spirit at no greater 
cost than under the present arrange- 
ment. 

I really believe that four teachers in 
a four-room school with approximately 
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100 students will do a much better job 
than eight teachers working in eight 
one-room schools. I realize that there is 
no cut and dried plan that will work 
in,all communities. There are many 
factors to take into consideration. One 
of these being the condition of the 
roads. I realize that the suggestions I 
have made will be quite a shock to 
many of you and I do not expect many 
of the people in my district to at first 
agree. 

I do not want you to get the 
idea that I am recommending 
these changes in order to save 
taxes, because any plan of work 
probably will not reduce the cost, 
but I do believe that it is possible 
to buy more education than we are 
now doing for the same amount of 
money. 

I do not agree with the statement 
of an educator who said, “There is no 
justification for the one-room rural 
schools, that they never have been good 
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Lf M. KNOX, Morrison, 
Whiteside county farmer, 
is a former IAA board mem- 
ber. He secured his elemen- 
tary education in the same 
one-room rural school at- 
tended by his father and 
which his grandfather helped 
organize in 1862. Mr. Knox’s 
father also served on this 
school board and Mr. Knox 
has served as a _ director 
for 25 years. Mrs. Knox 
also taught in the school for 
three years before her mar- 
riage. ‘‘So,’’ he says, ‘I love 
our old school, but it takes 
more than sentiment, how- 
ever to educate our children.”’ 
This is the talk he made at 
the annual meeting of the 
Whiteside County Farm Bu- 
reau. The opinions ex- 
pressed here are his own, 
he points out. 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO" 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


HE flood-tide of new Farm Bureau 


memberships continues in every 
county where drives are or have re- 
cently been held, in every section of 
Illinois. Membership which was ‘at 
109,023 February 1, had apparently 
passed the 110,000 mark by the middle 
of the month, when this was compiled, 
and it was still going strong. 

Achievement of the long-range goals 
totalling 117,000 in the state by Sep- 
tember 30 of this year seems entirely 
possible if every county will set up a 
program designed for this purpose. The 
earlier the better! 


John C. Spencer, right, hands 46 new 
Farm Bureau membership contracts to 
White County Farm Bureau Organization 
Director J. C. Campbell. A total of 142 
were signed in the recent drive. 


‘Membership maintenance meetings 
continue, with a total of 35 meetings, 
including the employed personnel of 
48 county Farm Bureaus, reached by 
the end of February, reports W. P. 
Sandford, IAA director of sales serv- 
ice, who is working in collaboration 
with H. B. Claar, L. B. Hornbeck, and 
John C. Moore on this program. March 
and a large part of April are already 
well scheduled. 


Reaffirmation of long-range goals, 
and, in a few cases, increases in them, 
have been the order of the day in the 
afternoon conferences with directors 
and executives. Employee attendance 
at the evening meetings has surpassed 
that of last year, when the “M-M” 
meetings were first held. Enthusiasm 
for Farm Bureau on the part of those 
who work for it and its subsidiaries is 
at a high point, and all realize the pri- 
mary importance of membership ac- 
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Harry Claar, left. IAA organization field 
man, and John C. Bigelow, Marion Farm 
Bureau COD, right, pay a wager they lost 
to C. Glenn Jones, Marion vice-president, 
in a recent organization drive. Claar and 
Bigelow agreed to parade around the 
Marion County Courthouse square in 
bathrobes if the 20th Century team of 
organization workers defeated the 19th 
Century team. The 20th Century won by 
a score of 23 in the drive that produced 
134 new members. 


quisition and especially of membership 
maintenance through good service to 
members. 


Iroquois county set 
memberships in this year’s drives, when a 
contest between young and old workers 
in “the county brought in a total of 242 
contracts. J. S. Dorward and L. T. Berg- 
strom captained the teams. C. J. Johnston 
is COD. 

DeKalb went into second place in this 
respect when its workers turned in 175 
contracts in their recent drive. 


Bureau county, whose mark of 165 was” 


Left to right are Eldon Branch, Earl Loomis 

and Hershel Campbell, three Marion 

County Farm Bureau) members who 

worked as a team in a recent campaign 

and signed 31 new members. They live 
in Tonti township. 


a record for new 


high for quite a while, is putting on a de- 
termined cleanup effort, and C. A. Markman, 
COD, reports, “we are now past 200 and 
there is more to do.” 


Menard county brought total member- 
ship to 833, one short of its long-range 
goal, by signing 80 members in this already 
highly-organized county. 


Dick O'Dell, COD of Piatt county, has not 
had the terrific drive figures reported by 
some others, but. in the past three months 
his regular reports show no less than 210 
new members! 

LaSalle county workers went on a ram- 
page in their drive and signed 116 new mem- 
bers, COD Earl Hayes reports. 


Kenneth Flake, Fulton COD, reports the 
grand total of 129 for the drive there. 


John Spencer, a volunteer worker in 
White county, signed what is believed to 
be the individual high total so far, when 
he brought in 46 contracts personally. The 
total for the drive was a thumping 142. 
White county now has 880 members, 50 be- 
yond the long range goal set last year. 


Marion county’s drive, climaxed by Harry 
Claar’s parade around the courthouse attired 
in dressing gown and straw hat, brought 
in 134 new members. . .a great achievement 
in a month of great achievements. 


Bond county let the contest motif work 
fully in its drive, which reached the splen- 
did total of 100 new contracts. 


George Dirreen, COD in Cass county, re- 
ports that an intensive drive brought in 51. 


Emmett Keim, COD of St. Clair county, 
was pleased when the volunteer workers 
rang up a total of 82. 


Henderson county workers believed “it 
can be done,” and proved it when they 


signed 69 new members. 


Steve Sofranka, new Wayne county COD, 
had the experience of hearing his volunteers 
report a total of 61 at the end of the first 
drive directed by him. 


Edgar county’s best drive, in the opinion 
of H. Zeis Gumm, COD, was a dandy, with 
84 new contracts resulting. 


Jasper county workers went up and down 
the roads there, and the harvest was no less 
than 81 new members. 


On toward the long-range goals — now! 


Coles county reported 120 new members 
signed in a recent drive, and its goal is 
now raised to 1400. 


Macoupin county reported 80 new mem- 
bers signed in the drive which terminated 
Feb. 15. 


H. T. Swigart, county organization di- 
rector for the DeWitt County Farm Bureau 
since, 1937, is retiring from his position be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Swigart has per- 
formed an outstanding job in his county, 
and has been very active in community af- 
fairs, serving as president of the High 
School board, and on many other civic 
boards. 
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“‘And, say George, after you 
get that new generator in, you 
better put new tires and tubes 
on those front wheels — we're 
planning on a little trip to 


Hot Springs.” 


@ Yes, time changes all things. 
Even your insurance needs. For in- 
stance, the policy you bought ten 
years ago may be something quite 
different from the type of policy you 
need today. Perhaps the children are 
married or set up business for themselves. 
Maybe, since you've paid off your mortgage the 
insurance you took out for that purpose should 
be changed to another form of protection. Not 
generally known, but a matter worth investigat- 
ing is the fact that insurance obtained some 


years ago for the purpose of settling and ad- 


ministering your estate may today be totally 


inadequate for this purpose. 

Have your trained Country Life agent 
analyze your insurance program in terms of 
your present day needs. He will be glad to 


do this — with no obligation on your part. 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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AIRPORT AUTHORITY BILL CONCERNS FARMERS. 
ROUND OPEN SEASON ON FOXES. 


TIONAL CONVENTION. 


* * 


PROPOSE YEAR- 
OPPOSITION TO CONSTITU- 


By PAUL MATHIAS 


HE first two months of the present 
session of the Illinois legislature 
have been largely devoted to organ- 
ization of the legislative bodies and 
to a few emergency matters. Highly 
controversial issues have not been con- 
sidered. 
Airport Authority Act 

However, one bill, the airport author- 
ity act, which is being pressed for early 
passage, is of particular importance to 
farmers. This bill is intended to meet 
objections raised by the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in holding unconstitu- 
tional the 1943 Act permitting cities to 
set up airport districts. 

The new bill would permit the cre- 
ation of airport authority districts in 
areas having 5,000 or more inhabitants. 
The territory of the airport authority 
district may include both incorporated 
cities and rural territory. The creation 
of the district would be submitted to 
a referendum in the proposed district 
and if the proposal carried the airport 
district would be created. 

A majority of the commissioners ap- 
ponies to govern the district would 

e@ appointed by the city council if 
there was a city in the area. This air- 
port district would acquire and provide 
airport facilities and would be author- 
ized to levy a tax of 15c on the $100 
valuation and also issue bonds with- 
out referendum up to 1% of the as- 
sessed valuation of the property in the 
district. The airport authority, in ad- 
dition to jurisdiction over the airport 
itself may regulate the approaches to 
the airport in the surrounding area. 

There is a provision in the bill which 
would permit the disconnection of un- 
subdivided tracts of 20 acres or more 
if these lands are not part of the air- 
port and are more than a certain dis- 
tance from the airport. However, un- 
der the bill, as originally introduced, 
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while rural property not needed for 
the airport itself or for regulation of 
the approaches might be disconnected 
itscould have been liable for payment 
of a proportionate part of the bonds 
issued prior to disconnection. 

Under the bill passed two years ago, 
a number of cities proposed to set up 
airport districts and several of them in- 
cluded substantial amounts of rural ter- 
ritory. Upon referendum, the people 
in the cities greatly outnumbered and 
outvoted the people in the rural areas. 
The Illinois Agricultural Association 
proposed first that the minimum pop- 
ulation of these districts be increased 
to 15,000, and secondly, that a separate 
vote be taken in the urban territory and 
rural territory and that the proposal 
must receive a majority of the votes cast 
in each in order to carry. Both these 
amendments were defeated. 

While it is stated that Federal funds 


will be available for only a few airports © 


in the state, the higher population lim- 
itation was opposed by Chamber of 
Commerce and municipal officials who 
seemed to feel that many of the small- 
er cities would want to take advantage 
of this legislation. There is, of course, 
legislation now on the books under 
which cities, counties and park districts 
may provide public airports. However, 
in order to secure added taxing and 
bonding power, many people seem to 
feel that the present legislation is neces- 
sary. 

While the IAA amendments 
were defeated, other amendments 
have been adopted which reduce 
the area of rural territory to be re- 
tained in the district to the airport 
itself and an adjoining area of one- 
half to two miles, depending upon 
the length of the runways, and a 
strip of land connecting the air- 
port to the city. 


Other amendments give resi- 
dents of rural territory 60 days in 
which to file a petition for discon- 
nection and provide that when the 
disconnection is granted it shall 
relate back to the date of the peti- 
tion. This will enable the area 
which is disconnected to be re- 
lieved of taxes for the payment of 
bonds for the airport authority 
district. If the provision for dis- 
connection is valid, then these 
amendments go a long ways toward 
protecting the interests of rural 


people. 
Open Season On Foxes 
Another bill of interest to a number 
of farmers in the central section of 
the state provides a year-round open 
season on foxes in the central zone. 
Many persons report that foxes have 
become so numerous that they are kill- 
ing many chickens and even very young 
pigs in addition to doing a great deal 
of other damage. It is thought that 
the enactment of legislation providing 
a year-round open season on foxes in 
the central zone will result in a con- 
siderable reduction in the fox popula- 
tion. A number of them can be killed 
before they leave their dens. The IAA 
is supporting this legislation. 
Animal Disease Control 


There is a great deal of interest in 
animal disease control legislation par- 
ticularly as it affects the. Bang’s dis- 
ease elimination program. A legisla- 
tive commission has held hearings in a 
number of places in the state in an at- 
tempt to determine the thought and 
wishes of livestock breeders. While 
no legislation has been introduced as 
yet, it is apparent that there will be 
legislative action on these matters. 


Constitutional Convention 


Many groups are urging that the 
question of calling a constitutional con- 
yention to consider a revision or amend- 
ment of our state constitution be sub- 
mitted to the voters. The Governor 
has recommended this proposal. While 
the legislation has not been introduced, 
it is much discussed. 

If the recommendation were to be 
followed, the General Assembly, by a 
two-thirds vote in each House would 
submit the proposal for calling a con- 
stitutional convention to a referendum 
at the election in November, 1946. 

The favorable vote of a majority of 
all votes cast in the election would be 
necessary for the proposal to carry. If 
the proposal carried, then the General 
Assembly in 1947 would enact legisla- 
tion providing for the convention. Two 
delegates would be elected from each 
senatorial district. This would involve 
a primary election and also a special 
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election. The convention would then 
convene and proceed to prepare its re- 
port and recommendations. The re- 
port of the convention would be sub- 
mitted to the electors, probably at a 
special statewide election. A majority 
of all of the votes cast at the election 
would be necessary in order for the 
proposals to carry. 


The IAA is opposed to submit- 
ting the proposal for calling a 
constitutional convention at this 
time. The Association recognizes, 
of course, that certain provisions 
of our state constitution require 
amendment. It believes that this 
can be accomplished through the 
adoption of a Gateway amendment 
which would make it possible to 
submit amendments to three ar- 
ticles of the constitution instead of 
One, as at present, at the same elec- 
tion and would permit an amend- 
ment to be adopted by the favor- 
able vote of two-thirds of those 
voting on the proposition instead 
of requiring a majority of all votes 
cast at the election. 


It has seemed to the Association that 
a coustitutional convention at this time 
would not accomplish anything con- 
structive. It is certain that the con- 
vention would consider reapportion- 
ment, changes in the revenue article 
and possibly changes in the minority 
representation provisions of our pres- 
ent constitution. These are highly con- 
troversial and any report approved by 
the convention probably would be the 
result of compromise. In order to make 
certain that one compromise proposal 
did not carry while another carried, the 
report of the convention probably would 
be submitted as a single proposal. 


It is the opinion of the Association 


that the cumulative opposition to the 
different proposals would be such as 
to defeat the entire report. In 1922 
the constitutional convention proposal 
received only 17% of the votes cast. 
The expense involved in the holding 
of a constitutional convention with 
three statewide special elections, in ad- 
dition to the expense of the conven- 
tion itself, is estimated to run any- 
where from two and one-half to four 
million dollars. 

Then, too, there is the question of 
whether it is advisable to attempt to 
rewrite the basic law of the state under 
present unsettled conditions. It would 
seem to be very difficult to obtain se- 
rious public consideration of constitu- 
tional proposals. It has seemed to the 
Association that more consideration 
would be given to a proposal if only 
two or three matters were submitted at 
one time instead of an entire new con- 
stitution or many different proposals. 
For these reasons the Association has 
opposed the calling of a constitutional 
convention and favors a Gateway 
amendment. 


WFA Announces Tentative 
Rates of Dairy Payment 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounced on Feb. 15 tentative plans for 
the continuance of dairy production 
payments through the last nine months 
of 1945. Continuation of the program 
after June 30, 1945, it was announced 
by WFA, would be contingent upon 
approval by Congress and the rates of 
payment remain subject to later re- 
vision dependent upon war conditions. 

Under the new schedule, milk pro- 
duction payments per hundred pounds 
will be 25 cents lower in April, 1945, 
than in April, 1944; 10 cents lower in 


Country Life Insurance written in Cham- 
Ppaign county exceeded five million dol- 
lars with the issuance of a policy to Mrs. 
Roy Savage in February. Special Agent 
Ed Schrodt presents the policy to Mrs. 
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(Champaign Courier Photo) 
Savage as Jerry Trimble, general agent, 
left, looks on. Others shown are Mr. 
Savage, their sons, Leonard, left, and 
Donald. The Savage family has farmed 
in Champaign county 18 years. 


Lt. Col. John E. Boland, medical director 
for Country Life Insurance Company who 
is on leave of absence serving in the 
Army. sent this picture of himself from 
Verdun, France. He has been in action 
with the first. third and ninth American 
armies and the British second. He was 
sent into the St. Vith sector at the time 
of the German break through in December. 


May and June; the same as last year in 
July and August; 25 cents down in Sep- 
tember; and the same as last year in 
October, November and December. 

The butterfat payment will remain 
at 10 cents per pound until October, 
when it will be-increased to 16 cents 
per pound for the last three months of 
the year. 

In Illinois the rates per hundred- 
weight for all counties, as announced 
by WFA, are as follows: January 
through March, 60 cents; April through 
June, 25 cents; July through September, 
45 cents; and October through De- 
cember, 70 cents. 

However, in addition to the pay- 
ments specified above, a supplemental 
drought payment of 10 cents per hun- 
dredweight of whole milk and 1 cent 
per pound of butterfat is effective for 
the period January through March, 
1945, in the following Illinois coun- 
ties: Adams, Brown, Schuyler, Bond, 
Calhoun, Cass, Christian, Greene, Jer- 
sey, Macoupin, Madison, Montgomery, 
Morgan, Pike, Sangamon, Scott, De- 
Witt, Logan, McLean, Macon, Mason, 
Menard, Tazewell, Champaign, Ford, 
Iroquois, Piatt, Vermilion, Clark, Coles, 
Cumberland, Douglas, Edgar, Effing- 
ham, Fayette, Jasper, Moultrie, Shelby, 
Clinton, Monroe,’ Randolph, St. Clair, 
Washington, Johnson, Williamson, Ed- 
wards, Gallatin, Hamilton, Hardin, 
Massac, Pope, Saline, Wabash, Wayne, 
White, Clay, Crawford, Lawrence, 
Marion, Richland, Alexander, Jackson, 
Perry, Pulaski, Union, Franklin, and 
Jefferson. 


Have you classified your woods and pro- 
tected it against livestock grazing? 
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VEGETABLE SUPPORT PRICES 


—= Because of increased military re- 


quirements, the national goal for 
processing vegetables in 1945 has 
been increased. Goals for the in- 
dividual crops vary by states and 
areas, but nationally, for the four 
major vegetables, they are these 
percentages of 1944 planted acre- 
ages: snap beans, 98 per cent; green 
peas, 108 per cent; sweet corn, 105 
per cent, and tomatoes, 110 per cent. 
As in past years, growers may be 
assured of the minimum support 
prices on one or more of the 4 vege- 
tables only by entering into contract 
agreements with canners. Canners 
participating in the program will be 
certified by state AAA committees. 
Grower support prices for Illinois are 
as follows: tomatoes for canning, 
$24 per ton; sweet corn for canning, 
$19 per ton; snap beans for canning, 
(schedule recommended) range from 
$105 to $60 per ton for four varieties: 
green peas, $85 per ton. 


FINAL CROP FIGURES — 


Farmers turned out total crops last 
year 24 per cent above the ten 
year 1923-32 or pre-drought aver- 
age, 6 per cent larger than 1943, 
and 11 per cent more than in any 
other year save that peak in 1942. 


FARM PRODUCTS DEMAND — 


In its latest price and demand situ- 
ation report, BAE says that demand 
for farm products is likely to con- 
tinue at present wartime levels 
throughout most of 1945. Regardless 
of the course of the war the demand 
for farm products, at ceiling prices, 
may continue to exceed supplies in 
1945. 


WHEAT INSURANCE — Cor 


insurance, assuring production re- 
turns up to 75 per cent of average 
yields will be available on 1945 
spring wheat crops through county 
AAA offices. Two contracts will be 
available — one covering up to 75 
per cent of average yields and the 
other up to 50 per cent. Both con- 
tracts will be for three years, with 
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premium payments on an annual 
basis through cash or premium 
notes. In order for crop insurance 
to be available in a county, appli- 
cations must be made covering 50 
farms in the county or one-third of 
the farmers producing insured crops 
in the county, whichever is less. 


FLAX INSURANCE — Crop in. 


surance on flax, which is being of- 
fered in 1945 for the first time, will 
enable producers to assure produc- 
tion returns from their 1945 flaxseed 
crops up to 75 per cent of average 
yields. 


FARM DEBTS — Farm mortgage 


debt of the country is the lowest in 
30 years. Much of the reduction is 
due to repayments on loans made 
through the Federal land bank sys- 
tem. The volume of land bank and 
Commissioner loans made in 1944 
was the largest since 1936, totalling 
$105,292,000, but for every dollar 
borrowed more than 314 dollars was 
repaid on loans made in prior years. 


SOYBEANS FOR OIL — —scv- 


bean processors can pay producers 
up to $2.10 a bushel for U.S. No. 2 


green and yellow soybeans of 14 


per cent moisture content, under a 


new OPA regulation. This ceiling, 
which applies to 1944-crop soybeans 
marketed after Jan. 27, is 6 cents 
above the support price. The new 
regulation allows country elevators 
a mark-up of 5 cents a bushel for 
handling. It allows merchandisers 
a mark-up of 214 cents a bushel if 
they unload at a terminal market 
and 1 cent in all other cases, accord- 
ing to the state AAA committee. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS — 


Shippers and growers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables are warned by the 
WFA that if production of these 
agricultural commodities is as large 
as expected this year, they again 
will have to take special measures 
to assure themselves of adequate 
container supplies. Looking at the 
wooden container picture as a 
whole, officials say these items will 


FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


be considerably short of new con- 
tainer requirements for 1945. The 
situation on fiber boxes and pack- 
ages is somewhat the same. WFA 
recommends placing orders as far 
as possible in advance and the sal- 
vaging of containers for re-use. 


SUGAR SUPPLIES — According 


to present estimates, OPA says there 
won't be as’ much sugar to meet 
1945 civilian needs as was used in 
1944. Present stocks are low. Gov- 
ernment needs will be higher, and 
shipping and man power limit an in- 
crease in supply. OPA announces 
that ration coupons for no more than 
700,000 tons can be issued for home 
canning in the 1945 season. OPA 
feels that with this amount house- 
wives will be able to can as much 


as they did in 1944. 
LABOR SUPPLY — Five hundred 


Mexican nationals and 1000 Jamai- 
cans will help harvest Illinois food 
crops this year, according to plans 
revealed by P. E. Johnston, in charge 
of the agricultural extension serv- 
ice farm labor program for Illinois. 


LEND-LEASE — 


nounced that deliveries of food and 
other agricultural products for ship- 
ment to the Allies under lend-lease 
during 1944 totaled 7 billion 272 
million pounds compared with 1943 
deliveries of 11 billion 488 million 
pounds. Meat and meat products 
led deliveries for the year with 2 bil- 
lion 268 million pounds, followed by 
dairy products totalling 1 billion 37] 
million pounds and grains and. ce- 
reals totaling 1 billion 324 million 
pounds. 


The European war is expensive, but every- 
thing in the Pacific war will cost more. To 
support the same sized task force, it will 
take twice as many ships. We'll need more 
Superfortresses that cost $600,000 each — 
more tanks with bulldozer blades that cost 
$67,417 each — more of everything. This 
amphibious war in the Pacific takes tremen- 
dous amounts of equipment. To supply our 
fighting men with these weapons, we must 
buy more War Bonds than ever before. 


Terraces can be successfully constructed 
with an ordinary two or three bottom trac- 
tor plow. 
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QUALITY FUELS 


e MAGIC ALADDIN GASOLINE 


This high quality gasoline meets the war-time standards for 
anti-knock and other war specifications as established by the 
petroleum industry. This fuel is the first choice of many farmers 
including those operating high compression tractors. 


oe KLEER MOTOR 


This is a clear, unleaded, well refined gasoline that is used 
widely by farmers in their tractors and stationary gasoline 
engines. It is also used by many for cooking and lighting 
purposes. 


e@T-40 TRACTOR FUEL 


This is a high octane tractor fuel built to perform and give 
outstanding results in tractors designed for heavy fuels. Great 
care goes into the refining of this fuel and its exceptional per- 
formance has justified its wide acceptance among tractor 
operators. T-40 is excempt from the state motor fuel tax. 


@ FS/50 TRACTOR FUEL 


FS/50 is the NEW and volatile tractor fuel which combines 


some of the characteristics of gasoline with other qualities of . 


heavier fuels due to its higher octane and volatility. It responds 
more quickly to the governor and doesn't “load up” when 
idling. As is the case with heavier fuels, FS/50 requires high 
monifold and water jacket temperatures to prevent dilution. 
The state motor fuel tax is required on this fuel, but applica- 
tions for refund are accepted as in the case of gasolines used 
in field work. 


FARMING! 


or 


“How to keep from running out of 


fuel in the midst of spring plowing 
and planting.” 


Your Blue Seal salesman will make 
regular calls to keep your farm fuel 
storage filled. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, 
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By H. G. Iftner 


New memberships in Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration during the past year are: Henry 
Stark Service Company, Cambridge, Henry 
county, A. O. Grossmann, manager; Penfield 
Grain and Coal Company, Penfield, Cham- 
paign county, Lee Nelson, manager; Farmers’ 
Grain Company of Palmer, Palmer, Chris- 
tian county, Howard McWard, manager; 
Dillsburg Cooperative Grain Company, Ran- 
toul, Champaign county, John Ehman, man- 
ager; Orleans Farmers Grain Company, 
Alexander, Morgan county, Francis Kaiser, 
manager; McDonough Grain Milling Com- 
pany, Bushnell, McDonough county, W. A. 
Elam, manager; and Grundy Grain and 
Supply company, Coal City, Grundy county, 
L. W. Womacks, manager. 


The first shipment of corn by the Mc- . 


Donough Grain and Milling Company at 
Bushnell was marketed through the Jack- 
sonville office of Illinois Grain Corporation 
of which J. O. Cain is manager. 


The Jacksonville and St. Louis offices of 
Illinois Grain Corporation have enjoyed a 
good patronage from C. P. Griffiths who 
owns the elevator at Colusa, Missouri. 
Griffiths once served on the board of di- 
rectors of Illinois Grain Corporation. 


W. A. Davenport, grain merchant at 
Jacksonville, died in January. Mr. Daven- 
port was a patron of Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration, although he operated a private 
business. 


Martin Hugo, Ferrin, Clinton county, is 
new manager of the Cooperative Equity 
Exchange. He succeeds his father Fred 
Hugo who served the company for 22 years. 
The Ferrin Cooperative Equity Exchange, 
under Fred Hugo's management, became one 
of the outstanding cooperatives in southern 
Illinois. Operating on a strictly cooperative 
basis, the number of stockholders increased 
yearly. When patronage credits totalled 
$100, a share of stock was issued to the 
patron. Ten new stockholders were added 
at the annual meeting on Jan. 31. 

The Equity Union Exchange, official 
organ of the National Organization, reports 
that Fred Hugo’s last year with the Ferrin 
Cooperative was the best in its history. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo moved to St. Louis, 
leaving their son Martin in full charge of 
the organization. 


The Columbia Farmers’ Cooperative 
Grain Company, Monroe county, merits rec- 
ognition. This company enjoys the dis- 
tinction of becoming the first in the state 
in 1944 to re-organize on a county wide 
basis, becoming a Farm Bureau type coop- 
erative. It will serve Monroe county farm- 
ers in the marketing of their grain and in 
supplying Blue Seal and Service Brand 
Feeds. The Columbia Farmers’ Cooperative 
Grain Company is a member of Illinois 


Grain Corporation and of Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. Walter Reichart is man- 
ager. 


Prior to 1944 county grain companies had 
been organized in four Illinois counties. 
They were: Lee County Grain Association, 
Champaign County Grain Association, 
Jersey County Grain Company, and Moul- 
trie Grain Association, Since May 1944 
county grain and feed programs have been 
assured in nine counties: Henry, Grundy, 
McDonough, Schuyler, Coles, Cass, Bond, 
Montgomery, and Monroe. 

Progress is under way in at least 25 other 
Illinois counties in the grain producing 
area. 


Lee Nelson, manager of the Penfield 
Grain and Coal Company, Champaign 
county, has been employed to manage the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Villa Grove, 
Douglas county. Nelson succeeds L. W. 
Womacks, who goes to Coal City, Grundy 
county. 


Stock and patronage dividends totalling 
$20,328.53 were distributed by the Ludlow 
Cooperative elevator, Champaign county, to 
stockholders and patrons at a recent annual 
meeting. 

Dividends of 21% cents on grain, 6 per 
cent on merchandise and 5 per cent on pre- 
ferred stock were reported by President 
Warren H. Watson. 

Three directors whose terms expired were 
re-elected: Byron Walker, Ed Quinlan and 
M. P. Quinlan. At the organization meet- 
ing, directors re-elected all officers as fol- 
lows: Mr. Watson, president; John F. Mc- 
Cabe, treasurer, and W. O. Smith, secre- 
tary. Eugene C. Hoerner is manager. Prof. 
A. T.. Anderson, U. of I. department of agri- 
cultural economics, was the speaker. Din- 
ners were served to 203 persons, including 
representatives from the Paxton and Gif- 
ford elevators. 


Cooperative grain marketing lost a good 
friend in the death in January of Thomas 
D. Karnes, 79, who served as manager of 
the Farmers Grain 
Company, _ Fairbury, 
Livingston county, for 
33 years. Born Dec. 
19, 1865, in Eagle 
township, La _ Salle 


Fairbury with his fam- 
ily when he was a 
small boy. During his 
lifetime he was active 
in community affairs, 
serving as_ president 


Fairbury First Na- 
tional Bank, and as 
Fairbury postmaster under Grover Cleveland. 
He was a member of the Presbyterian 
church, the Masons, and Fairbury Rotary 
club. For several years he was a delegate 
to the Democratic national conventions. He 
leaves his wife and one son, Cmdr. Thomas 
Donald Karnes of Lake Forest, now aboard 
the destroyer, Frank Knox. He also leaves 
one brother and a sister. 


Thomas D. Karnes 


Williard Barclay, former manager of an 
elevator at Wing in Livingston county, was 
selected by the board of directors of the 
Farmers Grain Company at Fairbury to 
succeed T. D. Karnes. While Barclay has 
had many years experience in elevator man- 
agement, he said, “Mr. Karnes will be a 
hard man to follow’. Barclay began his 
duties at Fairbury Feb. 19. 


county, he moved to - 


and director of the - 


By Wilfred Shaw 


Meet the new president of Illinois Milk 
Producers Association. He’s Edwin Gumm 
of Galesburg. A veteran of World War I, 
he has been on a 
dairy farm since 1919, 
and is owner-operator 
of a 250-acre farm in 
Knox county and also 
operates his father’s 
farm of 650 acres, 400 
acres of which is pas- 
ture land. He main- 
tains a dairy herd of 
30 milking cows, and 
feeds from 125 to 150 
steers and 150 to 175 
hogs annually. Ed 
helped organize the Galesburg Pure Milk 
Association, and has been president since 
it was organized in 1932. He also is vice- 
president of the Knox County Farm Bureau, 
and has been a Farm Bureau director for 
16 years. He is president of the Knox- 
Warren Livestock Association. Ed is chair- 
man of trustees for the First Universalist 
Church, Galesburg, and is a member of the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Exchange and Galesburg Club. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gumm have two children, Dorothy 
and John. 


The annual meeting of Mid-West Dairy- 
men’s Company of Rockford will be held 
the evening of March 27 by action of the di- 
rectors. 

H. W. Mainland, manager of Mid-West 
Dairymen’s Company, reported recently that 
their members delivered 46,455,709 pounds 
of milk to their buyers in 1944, or 9.6% 
more milk than in 1943. Their average 
member produced 321 pounds of milk per 
day, or 5% more than in 1943. The aver- 
age price of 3.5% milk in Rockford was 
$3.07 per cwt. in 1944. Class I sales to 
dealers, or bottled milk sales increased 
11.8% in 1944. 67% of all milk sold was 
sold in Class I and 1344% in Class II. 

Plans for the 20th annual meeting of 
Pure Milk Association, schéduled for March 
13. in Chicago, have been canceled. In 


order to transact the necessary and essential. 


business a skeleton meeting of one repre- 
sentative from each of their 16 districts will 
meet at the Pure Milk Association offices 
on March 13, according to A. H. Lauterbach, 
manager. 


The 15th annual meeting of Quality Milk 
Association was held Feb. 15 in the Con- 
sistory building, Moline, and was attended 
by 415 members and their wives. 

Manager C. G. Huppert reported 4.5% 
more shipper members in 1944 than in 1943; 
6.1% more milk delivered in 1944 than in 
1943; an average weighted price of $3.00 
per cwt. for 3.5% milk marketed in 1944. 

Membership approval was voted of the 
Quality Milk Association purchase of the 
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plant and facilities formerly operated by the 
Producers Creamery of Moline. 

Directors re-elected were: Arthur E. Mey- 
er, Albert T. Johnson, Walter Mose, Rob- 
ert McKnight, Harold Peterson, Carl Geig- 
er, Vernon Tyler. L. A. Schnekloth was 
elected director to fill the vacancy of Elmer 
Kuhl, who resigned. James Holtz was 
elected director at large, replacing Hollis 
Boardman. 

Wilfred Shaw, IAA director of milk mar- 
keting; was the principal speaker. Reports 
were given by Julia Dearch, of the Quad 
City Dairy Council, and E. H. McGuire, 
Quad City market administrator, on the 
federal milk marketing order. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are January prices 
for 3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (ex- 
cept Chicago) and are for milk meeting the 
respective milk ordinances: 

Bloomington 
Canton 


Champaign |................. 2.75 
Chicago... 3.10 
Danville 2.45 
Decatur 2.75 
DeKalb ...... 2.74 
Freeport 2.75 
Galesburg ....... 2.65 
Harrisburg 2.6€0 
Jacksonville 2.85 
Kewanee _.oo. 2-2. 2.55 
LaSalle 2336.32 eu 2.69 
Moline ..... 2.96 
Peoria 2.89 
Pontiac 2.406 
Qinincy nana nines sence eds 2.36 
Rockford 2222 3.07 
Springfield 2.85 
St. Louis .... 3.40 
Streator 2.40 


The following are the gross blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following named cities throughout the 
United States, and are quoted on a 3.5% 
butterfat basis, delivered f.0.b. dealers’ plat- 
forms (with exceptions noted) as reported 
by the respective milk cooperatives. These 
prices are for December, unless otherwise 
noted: 

Boston (191-200 mile zone) ..$3.82 
Chicago (70 mileszone) 


Cleveland 
Dayton . 
Denver .-......... 
Detroit ......... 
Evansville .. 
Indianapolis .. . 
Kansas City .. (Jjan.) 3.52 
Milwaukee —......--.....--- 222... 3.00 
New York City 

(201-210 mile zone) ............ 4.08 . 
Oppntny 2 oon ces wee 3.00 
Seattle .........:..............- (Jan.) 3.10 
St. Louis — 2.2222... (Jjan.) 3.44 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 

phere storie mee Mae ey QJan.) 3.00 
Washington, D. C. ................. 3.99 


The Producers Co-Op Dairy of Quincy 
held their 22nd annual meeting in Quincy 
Feb. 12. 

The reports of management disclosed this 
past year to have been the largest year of 
business and of earnings since they started 
operations in 1922. Total sales for the 
year were $450,117, or 12% above the year 
previous. A return of stock investments to 
producers of $14,900 was made in 1944, in 
addition to dividends upon patronage and 
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stock of $4,399, or a total of $19,299 re- 
turned to patrons and stockholders. All 
capital stock has now been returned and 
the dairy is operating upon a revolving fund 
basis. The net worth of the dairy on De- 
cember 31, 1944 was $131,412.74. 

All directors were re-elected for the com- 
ing year. The directors all have Quincy ad- 
dresses, and are Anthony Grawe, Lawrence 
Brinkman, R. B. Putnam, Wilbur Coe, Fred 
Lewis, Eldon Knobloch, Alfred Dedert, 
Henry Summers and Wilmer Cornwell. 

Mrs. Laura Johnson is office manager and 
M. B. Crocker is plant manager. 

Ed Gumm of Galesburg, president of II- 
linois Milk Producers’ Association, and Wil- 
fred Shaw, IAA director of milk marketing, 
addressed the meeting, which was held in 
the Adams County Livestock Shippers build- 
ing. 


By John R. Spencer 


According to Farm Adviser F. H. Shuman, 
Whiteside county applied 85,000 tons of 
agricultural limestone in 1944 and this is 
an increase of approximately 10,000 tons 
over the previous year. About half of the 
samples thus far tested in the Whiteside 
county soil laboratory shows a definite need 
for limestone and thus it would appear the 
liming job is a long way from complete. 


The counties of the 21st congressional dis- 
trict (Christian, Macoupin, Montgomery and 
Sangamon) used more than 165,000 tons 
of limestone last year ,which came from 
eleven different quarries outside of the area. 
There are no producing quarries in the four 
counties. 


On most cultivated land nitrogen scarcity 
is a bottleneck in the production of high 
yields of corn and grain, states L. B. 
Miller, assistant chief, soil experiment fields, 
U. of I. College of Agriculture. 


Alfalfa is especially efficient as a host 
plant because, in addition to producing a 
nitrogen-rich top growth which can be 
plowed under, it also fills the soil to a 
considerable depth with roots which are 
high in nitrogen. The growing of alfalfa, 
even when large crops of hay are removed, 
usually leaves a favorable nitrogen balance 
in the soil, Miller added. 

Disappointing yields of corn or other 
crops following several years of alfalfa may 
be due to potash deficiency and can be 
overcome by using barnyard manure or 
other potash-rich fertilizers. 


The sales manager of a company having 
five producing quarries said recently “We 
are behind on orders over 500 car loads of 
agricultural limestone and have turned down 
twice that much business.” 


If corn is checked on sloping land and 
cultivated both ways, try to “lay it by” 
across the slope to reduce erosion. 


By Frank Gougler 


In normal times, average annual per cap- 
ita butter consumption in the U. S. is about 
17 Ibs. This year it will not exceed 10 
Ibs. Butter production during 1944 was 
10% under 1943. It is estimated that 1945 
production will be 10% under last year. 
Draining more farm labor from our dairy 
farms may result in a much greater reduction. 


If a farmer who operates a rather large 
farm and milks many cows has his help 
taken from him, and other help cannot be 
employed, about all he can do is to dispose 
of his herd. Weather conditions may be an- 
other very important factor that will have 
a bearing on 1945 butter production. 

Military and lend-lease needs for butter 
appear to be much greater this year than 
formerly. Last year the early spring butter 
production up to April 1 was left free for 
civilian use. This year lend-lease is taking 
20% of the make in February and 25% in 
March. 

Late last year, it was expected that 1945 
would begin with much smaller needs of 
food products to meet military and lend- 
lease requirements. Instead, we are starting 
out with the most stringent rationing of 
the war years. 


Manager F. A. Gourley of Producers 
Creamery of Carlinville asks the question, 
“When is a truck worn out?” Then he re- 
ports this interesting experience with trucks. 
Before the war he followed the practice of 
trading in trucks annually. Now he has 
trucks on the road that were bought in 
1941. The mileage on them ranges from 
175,000 to 200,000 miles and they are still 
going strong. 

The 200,000 mile truck has been driven 
by Olen Crayne for the past year. It was 
considered ready for the junk heap when 
he took it over, yet during the past year 
it has had the lowest operating mileage of 
all trucks. Gourley gives Olen a lot of 
credit for the longevity of this truck. 


Equally good results have been secured 
with a truck which has been driven 175,000 
miles by James England. This truck is 
bringing in the largest load of milk coming 
to the plant. 


Russell Meyers,- butter salesman, has 
driven his truck more than 150,000 miles 
and its appearance and performance would 
lead one to believe that it has not gone 
more than 40,000 miles. Manager Gourley 
concludes, “It appears to us that with the 
best drivers behind the wheel, you can ex- 
pect long and continuous service from many 
trucks regardless of make. Conscientious, 
careful and considerate drivers are a val- 
uable asset to the creamery. 


Watering cows twice daily providing 
water heated from 50 to 55 degrees will 
increase milk production five per cent to 
10 per cent. 
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By S. F. Russell 


Indianapolis Producers handled more than 
3 million dollars worth of live stock in 
January, according to a report just issued 
by the officers. The Producers received 
27.8 per cent of the salable live stock on 
the market with the volume well above a 
year ago. January was the biggest month 
on record in cattle for the Producers with 
an increase of 1207 head over January of 
1944, and the largest January since 1935 was 
reported for calves with an increase of 589 
head over a year ago. The largest January 
in hogs since 1934 was also reported with 
an increase of 5647 head, and the smallest 
sheep and lamb total since January, 1939, 
with a decrease of 9794 head from the first 
month of 1944. 


Chicago Produers’ 23rd annual meeting 
scheduled for March 8, has been cancelled 
by the board of directors. The action was 
taken to comply with the recent order of 
Mobilization Director Byrnes. In accord- 
ance with the by-laws of the association, the 
present directors will continue to serve in 
office until such time as a membership meet- 
ing can be held. 


Here’s a tip from the Chicago Producers’ 
newsletter: ‘Did you know that paint on 
hogs for identification purposes is not satis- 
factory, as it often blends with the hog’s 
color and cannot be seen. It is advisable 
to have your hogs marked with shears be- 
fore leaving the farm, if it is convenient.” 


Organization of a new subsidiary of the 
Bloomington Producers to be known as 
“Producers Stockyards Supplies,’ was an- 
nounced at the recent annual meeting of the 
Bloomington cooperative. The new subsid- 
iary will handle mixed fertilizers manu- 
factured by the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany plant. 

According to the reports presented at the 
Bloomington Producers annual meeting, the 
cooperative handled livestock valued at 
$2,085,502 during 1944. Feed _ sales 
amounted to $102,000 for the year. Net 
income was reported at $17,513, and net 
worth at $54,947. Average weight of hogs 
handled in 1944 was 253 pounds compared 
with 262 pounds for 1943. 

Directors elected were Carl Lage, Walter 
Risser, Charles Disher, Byron Kline, Chris 
Warsaw, Frank R. Hubert, Alden Sutter, 
W. F. Satterfield and Lowell Kraft. 


That the breeding of yearling heifers fed 
for about five months is a sound practice is 
suggested by results of experiments on the 
effect of pregnancy on quality of beef at the 
University of Ilinois College of Agriculture. 
Pregnant heifers take on a higher degree of 
finish during this time than do open heifers 
in the same period. 

Copies of Bulletin 508, “Effect of Preg- 
nancy on Quality of Beef’ are available up- 
on request to the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana. 
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Former Logan COD Hired 
As Livestock Field Man 


Lee Roy Hays, former assistant farm 
adviser and organization director in 
Logan county, has been hired as field 
man for _ district 
four on the staff of 
the livestock mar- 
keting department 
of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Associ- 
ation, according to 
an announcement 
by S. F. Russell, di- 
rector. 


Counties in- 
cluded in the dis- 
trict in which Hays 
will work are: Kankakee, Livingston, 
Ford, Iroquois, McLean, DeWitt, Piatt, 
Vermilion, Champaign, Macon, Moul- 
trie, Douglas, Edgar, Coles, Shelby, 
Cumberland, Clark, Jasper, and Craw- 
ford. 

Hays, who recently received an hon- 
orable discharge from the U. S. Army, 
began work on his new job Feb. 15. 
He had been employed in Logan coun- 
ty from Sept. 1, 1940, until he entered 
the Army, May 15, 1944., He received 
his discharge Dec. 14, 1944. 


Lee Roy Hays 


Membership of the IAA livestock market- ' 


ing committee is composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each of the 15 congres- 
sional districts, representatives from the 
cooperative marketing agencies at Chi- 


Members of a five-man special commit- 
tee named to study the coordination and 
availability of cooperative livestock mar- 
keting agencies in the state began work 
Feb. 8. Left to right are: J. P. Redman, 


A graduate of the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture in January, 1939, Hays 
was employed on the university staff 
after graduation in Farm Bureau-Farm 
Management work. On Jan. 1, 1940, 
he was hired as debt adjustor for the 
Farm Security Administration in west 
central Illinois, and then was employed 
as assistant farm adviser and organiza- 
tion director in Logan county in Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

Hays was born and reared on a live- 
stock farm near Normal, McLean coun- 
ty, and participated in 4-H club work 
for nine years. While engaged in 4-H 
club work he started in the purebred 
hog business and also had a number 
of baby beef projects. Hays’ father, 
C. R. Hays, is a special agent for 
Country Life Insurarice Company in 
McLean county. He also has been a 
leader in the state in writing Farm 
Bureau fire insurance business. 

Hays is married and has one daugh- 
ter, Patricia Ann, 7. His wife is the 
former Marian Von Fossen of Bloom- 
ington. 


Of 374 swine herds tested for brucellosis 
in Illinois last year involving 5,082 animals, 
181 infected herds were cleaned up, states 
a report from the department of animal 
pathology and hygiene at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 


cago, St. Louis, Peoria, Springfield, In- 
dianapolis, Evansville, and the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association. and the 
IAA marketing committee. The committee 
has had several meetings. 


Pulaski county: Byron Kline, McLean: 
Carl M. Johnson, DeKalb; Lawrence Todt, 
Montgomery, and Edwin Gumm, Knox. 
The committee was named by the IAA 
livestock marketing committee. 
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A FARM BUREAU PIONEER 


EORGE L. POTTER, Pontiac, a pio- 

neer in county and statewide Farm 
Bureau cooperative work, was honored 
by 400 stockholder-patrons of the Gray- 
mont Cooperative Association, Livingston 
county, with a lifetime membership as an 
ex officio board member at the 41st an- 
nual meeting of the cooperative Feb. 7 
in Rooks Creek town hall in Graymont. 
Mr. Potter has served as a board member 
of the Graymont Cooperative for 40 
years. During that period he served as 
secretary for 12 years and for a number 
of years as president. 

Mr. Potter joined the Livingston 
County Farm Bureau when it was or- 
ganized in 1913 as the Livingston County 
Soil & Crop Improvement Association. 
It was the fourth Farm Bureau formed in 
Illinois. Mr. Potter has served on the 
Livingston County Farm Bureau board 
of directors and as its president. 

Mr. Potter has been equally active on 
the boards of two IAA statewide co- 
operatives, the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion, and the Illinois Agricultural Audit- 
ing Association. 

He was one of the incorporating di- 
rectors of the Auditing Association when 
it was formed June 5, 1924 as the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Cooperative Associa- 
tion, and was elected temporary secre- 
tary at the incorporating meeting. He 
was re-elected a director at the first an- 
nual meeting Jan. 14, 1925 at Urbana, 
and later was named vice-president. He 
continued as vice-president until June 
22, 1927 when he was named president 
and continued in that office until 1931 
when cooperative was reorganized. 


Mr. Potter's service on the Illinois 
Grain board started on Feb. 22, 1933 
when’ he was elected a director-at-large. 
On Feb. 12, 1937, he was elected presi- 
dent of Illinois Grain and served one 
year, at which time the cooperative was 
reorganized. Mr. Potter continued to 
serve on the board of directors of Illi- 
nois Grain until the 1944 annual meet- 
ing. This gives him a record of 11 years 
of service on the board of the statewide 
cooperative. 

A teal pioneer in Farm Bureau work, 
Mr. Potter will celebrate his 75th birth- 
day on March 18. He was born in 
Chenoa, McLean county, and has spent 
most of his life in Livingston county. 


According to the annual reports given 
at the annual meeting of the Graymont 
Cooperative, three-quarters of a million 
bushels of grain were marketed through 
its facilities during 1944. Sales included 
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$641,175 for corn, $68,639 for oats, 
$184,263 for soybeans, and $253 for 
wheat. 

Feed sales totalled $156,838; seed 
sales, $61,051; lumber sales, $46,247; 
fencing, $65,720, and coal sales, $14,- 
914. 

A big business was revorted for the 
association’s hatchery, with chick sales 
boosted 35 per cent over 1943. Total 
sales in this department amount to $15,- 
000 showing a net income of more than 
$3700. 


George L. Potter 


The feed mill department reported a 
75 per cent increase in tonnage over 
1940, with a total of 4107 tons of grain 
milled. There were also 40,000 bushels 
of seed oats cleaned and treated, more 
than 15,000 bushels of seed beans 
cleaned, and approximately 200 tons of 
country run clover seed cleaned. 

Total sales amounted to $1,239,102. 
Net income was reported at $50,036. 
Dividends including 6 per cent on capi- 
tal stock, 214 cents a bushel on grain, 
and 5 cents per dozen on eggs, amounted 
to $44,550. The capital and net worth 
of the company was reported to be 
$154,076. 

Officers and members of the board, 
other than Mr. Potter who will continue 
as an ex officio member, are John Algeo, 
treasurer; Arthur Bertsche, president; 
Harry Carstens, L. I. Harris, secretary; 
Max Winters, C. A. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. H. Unzicker. A. B. Scheeler 
is the manager. Clinton L. Reedy is 
manager of the mill and feed depart- 
ment, and G. C. Gundy is manager of the 
hatchery department. 


Brown, Morgan Counties 
Name New Farm Advisers 


Edward Garlich, farm adviser in 
Brown county for nearly 10 years, will 
succeed W. F. Coolidge as adviser in 
Morgan county March 20. Coolidge is 
starting as farm adviser in Livingston 
county March 1 to take the place of 
R. C. Smith who has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Ford-Ferguson company 
in Michigan. 

The new farm adviser in Brown 
county will be Eldon Powell, former- 
ly assistant farm adviser and organ- 
ization director in Warren county. 


Powell, a native of Jersey county, 
was graduated from the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture in 1931, 
and prior to his work in Warren coun- 
ty was vocational agricultural teacher 
at Elkhart, Logan county. 

Garlich, a graduate of the College 
of Agriculture in 1928, has served as 
farm adviser in Brown county since 
July 1, 1935. Prior to that time he 
was a vocational agricultural teacher 
at Nashville, Washington county, and 
served as 4-H leader at Clinton and 
Washington while teaching school at 
Breeze, Clinton county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Garlich and their two children, Patri- 
cia, 10, and Marica, 8, will make their 
home in Jacksonville. 

Edwin W. Jones of Alpha, Henry 
county, has been hired as assistant farm 
adviser in that county, according to a re- 

ort of the Henry County Farm Bureau 
oard of directors. Jones will assist 
Farm Adviser H. K. Danforth with 4-H 
club and Rural Youth work and other 
activities. 

Jones attended Iowa State College at 
Ames and Knox College at Galesburg 
after which he was in soil erosioh con- 
trol work as a surveyor with the CCC at 
Eldora, Ia. 

Nine years ago he went to Henry 
county where he was first a farm hand 
and later operated his own farm. It was 
while operating his farm that his interest 
in soil building practices was expanded 
to cover swine sanitation, poultry flock 
improvement and farm management. He 
is married and has two sons. 


R. D. Pennewell of Palmyra, Mo., was 
elected. president of Sanitary Milk Pro- 
ducers at the organization meeting of the 
board of directors of that organization held 
at the association offices on Feb. 20, states 
A. D. Lynch, secretary-manager of the as- 
sociation. 

Pennewell has been vice-president of the 
organization and succeeds J. King Eaton of 
Edwardsville, Illinois, who has held that 
office for the past 21/ years. 

Other offices selected are Frank B. Tracy, 
Jerseyville, Ill., vice-president and August 
F. Dieckmann of Lebanon, IIl., treasurer. 
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Ronald Wesley Allgood and his companion, This is Mamie Lou Brown, daughter 
“Corky,” Livingston county, grandchild of of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Brown, Mer- 
Mrs. Anton Ketterer. cer county, her coon and kitten. 


Doris K. Raber and her “bicycle riding” 
puppy, Wabash county. 


Harlan Hooks and riding horse ‘‘Skip- This winsome cat family belongs to Mrs. 
per,” Effingham county. William Kelm Jr., Cook county. 


“G I" Billy Dean Murphy, son of Pfc. Ken- 
neth and Mildred Murphy, Cook county. 


Chatting at the AFBF annual meeting, left to right, were Ralph Mossie, and W. H. 

Dorsett, Hancock Farm Bureau board members; Walter H. Scott, Hancock organization 

director; Charles Lauritzen, IAA board member, and C. H. Mills, Cook county organ- 
ization director. 


PICTURE OF 
THE MONTH 


Winner of $5 picture award is Mrs. Anne 
Kray, Whiteside county, with a photo en- 
titled “Old Dutch Mill.” 


BLUE SEAL 


INOCULANTS 


FOR SOY BEANS 
HIGH QUALITY | 


Blue Seal ‘‘Grow Crop”’ Inoculants are of the highest 
Quality. They have been tested in reliable nationally 
known laboratories. These tests have demonstrated 

that Blue Seal ‘‘Grow Crop” inoculants contain ade- B LU E S E AL 


quate numbers of nitrogen-gathering bacteria of the 
proper strain to give the desired results. G id @) W C R O 


OTHER CULTURES INOCULANT 
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SAVE 12% | === 
¥ ordered before March 3] e) _ | 


This saving is made possible through large volume co- 
operative buying of quantities accurately determined 
by actual needs. Early ordering enables the manufac- 
turer to supply the needed quantity without wasteful 
left-overs which cannot be used next year. This inocu- 
lant is supplied fresh and must be used before expira- 
tion date stamped on each package. 


ILUNOIS FARAA SUPPLY CO: 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGOS, ILLINOIS 
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Rured YOUTH 


By Ellsworth D. Lyon 


A NUMBER of reports favoring the 
Red Cross program for Rural 
Youth as outlined by the state comit- 
tee and mentioned in the last issue of 
the IAA REcoRD have been received. 
Some of the comments follow: 

President Glenn Ioder, Bureau coun- 
ty, writes: “Have received your letter 
acknowledging the decision of the state 
Rural Youth committee. I am sure that 
they have planned a program that all 
Rural Youthers feel should be done, 
and that we all want to take part in it 
and make sure that it is done. 

“Last year the Bureau County Rural 
Youth club gave $500 to the Red Cross 
from our treasury. I am sure that the 
individual donations were equally as 
good as the organization’s donations. 
We will plan to do better next year and 
include Red Cross Work and first aid 
studies in our educational* program.” 

Whiteside county has had a report 
by a member on ways of cooperating 
in the Red Cross program. A county 
box social and dance was held in Janu- 
ary. The proceeds of $30 was turned 
over to the Red Cross fund. ‘We have 
also had five blood donors in our group 
very recently .... our group seemed 
very much in favor of the report of 
the state committee.” 

Ogle, Carroll, Lee and Whiteside 
counties held a skating party and a 
box social at the Dome roller rink in 
Dixon, Lee county, recently. The pro- 
ceeds amounted to $50 and was turned 
over to the Red Cross. 

No unfavorable responses to this 
service program have been received. 
Apparently the Rural Youth of Illinois 
will go forward with the Red Cross 
plan of helping themselves and others 
in any way that is within their power 
to perform. 


Bureau county announced two engage- 
ments in January. A highlight of the 
month was a box social with sales totalling 
$94.51. The greater portion of this amount 
will be used for printing and mailing the 
County News Letter to members in the 
service. 


Rural Youth groups in various parts of 
the state report some very interesting win- 
ter meetings; St. Clair county, youngest 
Rural Youth group in Illinois, featured an 
educational movie in February on soil con- 
servation entitled, “The River.” Two shorts, 
a 4-H club picture, “The Road to Tomor- 
row” and a cartoon “Tom Tom, The Piper's 
Son” were shown also. Ten new members 
were received at this meeting and a pro- 
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gram of letter writing to members in the 
service was planned. 


Edwards county showed two films on 
South American neighbors for its February 
meeting. 


The following presidents have been in- 
stalled since the third edition of the Rural 
Youth directory was sent out on Feb. 14. 
Wendall Coulter, Ford county; Eldon Logan, 
Fulton; Ralph Minders, Massac; Carroll 
Borrowman, Pike; Ruth Mains, Wabash; 
Ruth Murphy, Clay; Wendell Terpening, 
Warren; and Gene Troxel, DeWitt. 


J. R. Gilkey, farm adviser, Macon county, 
led a discussion for his group in January 
on the theme .“What's Ahead in 1945.” A 
report from the organization says “the Rural 
Youth group responded to the discussion 
very well.” 

Bond county showed a very worthwhile 
movie in January entitled “Safety on the 
Farm.” 


Randolph county discussed “Meeting the 
World Gracefully” as well as conducting a 
quiz on travel etiquette. At the February 
meeting a successful box social was held 
with boxes averaging $4 each. Congratula- 
tions are in order for two members, Walter 
Mines, Jr. and Lucille Mahan who were mar- 
ried recently. 


The south Kane county group reviewed 
the book, “I Lived in Latin America,” at 
their January meeting. The review was 
given by Bill Healy, one of the members. 
At the same meeting a box social was held. 


The Rural Youth group of Peoria coun- 
ty broadcast a discussion in January on the 
theme, “Why Rural Youth Should Be In- 
terested in a Good Soil Program,” over sta- 
tion WMBD, Peoria. 


In February Woodford county broadcast 
a discussion over WMBD on “Military 
Training After The War.” 


It pays to get married in DuPage county. 
The Rural Youth group gives $5 to mem- 
bers in good standing at the time of mar- 
riage as a wedding gift. 


Let’s make a bow to Washington county! 
“We have 22 new members.” Ten persons 
who are not members have contacted us 
and asked us if they could attend the next 
meeting” is the word from Violet Rixman, 
president. Plans have been made for a 
scrap paper drive during March. 


Congratulations to LaSalle county upon 
Volume I, Number I of the “Starved Rock 
Sentinel.” Their first issue gives a review 
of the year’s work, along with other items 
of interest. They are going to have a good 
time publishing their news letter. 


Farmers. . . .right mow your country 
needs your dollars invested in War Bonds. 
After victory you'll need the financial secu- 
tity these bonds can give. In bonds this 
money will buy the tanks, planes, guns, and 
ships that are needed for victory now. When 
peace comes these same bonds will give 
you financial security. You'll be assured 
of the money to repair and replace farm 
buildings and equipment. You'll have the 
money for better living and better farming. 


Union County Man Hired As 
Sales Manager Of Exchange 


Rollie Baldwin, Anna, Union county, 
was scheduled to start work March 1 as 
sales manager for the Illinois Fruit 

* Growers Exchange, 
IAA associated com- 
pany with headquar- 
ters at Carbondale. 
He succeeds How- 
ard Swartz who re- 
signed recently to 
enter business with 
his father-in-law in 
Michigan. 


Baldwin was born 
on a farm in Union 
county and spent his 

Rollie Baldwin — early boyhood there. 
After completing school he began work 
in the fruit and vegetable business and 
has continued in that field since then. 
For the past several years he has been 
in business for himself and has operated 
on the Benton Harbor market in Michi- 
gan, the Anna Market in Illinois and in 
several of the southern states. His rep- 
utation in this field is excellent and he 
comes to the Exchange with the type 
of experience that should make him a 
valuable man as sales manager. He is 
33 years old. His wife and daughter 
will move to Carbondale as soon as a 
home can be secured. 


The sales manager of the Exchange has 
charge of all sales of fruits and vege- 
tables and is employed on a year-round 
basis. 


Clear your buildings of old paper, mag- 
azines, rags, furniture and the like, which 
mature any spark into a fire. 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURE 
ASSOCIATION 
ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meeting 
of the Boone County Farm Bureau 
to be held during the month of 
March, 1945, at the hour and place 
to be determined by the Board of 
Directors of said County Farm Bu- 
reau, the members in good stdnd- 
ing of such County Farm Bureau 
and who are also qualified voting 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociction, shall elect a delegate or 
delegates to represent such mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation and vote on all matters before 
the next annual meeting, or any 
special meeting of the Association, 
including the election of officers and 
directors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the Association. 


Paul E. Mathias 
Corporate Secretary 


February 24, 1945 
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Participating in the Sanitary Milk Pro- 
ducers annual meeting, left to right are: 
A. D. Lynch, secretary-manager: C. Monte 
Craft, Pevely. Mo.: and August Dieckmann, 


Lebanon, Ill., both directors, and Rev. G. 
J. Hildner, religious and civic leader, Villa 
Ridge, Mo. Reports showed the coopera- 
tive’s progress. 


SMP REPORTS $9000 NET GAIN 


NEW record high average price of 

$3.49 per hundredweight was re- 
ceived in 1944 by dairymen in the St. 
Louis milk shed, according to A. D. 
Lynch, manager of Sanitary Milk Pro- 
ducers, in his report at the 15th an- 
nual meeting held Jan. 29 in Belle- 
ville. This is the highest price paid in 
the middle west, he said, and the third 
highest in the country. 

President J. King Eaton warned 1200 
members and delegates that there must 
be a continued strong membership par- 
ticipation if the cooperative is to hold 
the gains that have been made. He 
urged a stronger reserve fund, a larger 
membership, and close attention to 
milk transportation. More than 413 
new members were accepted in the as- 
sociation during the year. 

A net gain for the year of more than 
$9000 was reported by August Dieck- 
mann, finance chairman, in making the 
treasurer's report. 

In an outstanding address, Mayor 
John B. Gage of Kansas City, who has 
been attorney for the Pure Milk As- 
sociation of Kansas City for the past 12 
years, declared that “the day has long 
since passed when the pro and con of 
the question as to the necessity for a 
marketing organization of fluid milk 
producers should be arguable among 
informed men.” 


He pointed out that the inevitable 
seasonal variations in milk production 
without corresponding change in con- 
sumption as well as the fact there are 
few buyers and many sellers in a com- 
modity such as milk make imperative 
the establishment of marketing organ- 
izations. 

Listed as the assets on which mem- 
bers must rely were: 
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A loyal, active and united member- 
ship which is inclusive of the great 
mass of the milk producers in the milk 
shed. 

A reserve or revolving fund held in- 
tact sufficient in amount to meet at 
average prices at least a half-month’s 
payment for milk to all member-pro- 
ducers. 

Delegates in each local who thor- 
oughly understand the functions and 
problems of the association; a board 
of directors well selected from the ac- 
tive membership giving thorough at- 
tention to association affairs and a 
capable management. 

A membership with a high level of 
production efficiency. 

Guest speakers included H. E. Slush- 
er, president, Missouri Farm Bureau 


Federation; George Metzger, field sec-. 


retary, [Illinois Agricultural Asocia- 
tion; Wilfred Shaw, secretary, Illinois 
Milk Producers’ Association; Marie 
Harrington, educational director, St. 
Louis Dairy Council; Wm. Eckles, mar- 
ket administrator, and Rev. G. J. Hild- 
ner, Villa Ridge, Mo. 

Directors from the following dis- 
tricts were re-elected: (1) J. King 
Eaton, Edwardsville, Ill.; (2) Orville 
Plocher, Highland, Ill.; (3)*John Voss, 
Breese, Ill.; (4) Aug. Dieckmann, Leb- 
anon, IIL; (5) Emil Klingenberg, 
Okawville, Ill.; (6) H. P. Wicklein, 
Evansville, Ill.; (7) Sumner G. Wilson, 
Butler, Ill.; (8) Frank Tracy, Jersey- 
ville, Ill.; (9) C. Monte Craft, Pevely, 
Mo.; (10) Julian D. Ray, Vandalia, Ill. ; 
(11) B. J. Schumacher, Altamont, III; 
(12) Clem Bierman, Wheeler, Ill. ;- (13) 
R. D. Pennewell, Palmyra, Mo.; (14) 
Tom Creech, Troy, Mo.; and (16) Ar- 
thur Kelpe, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Henry 
Blesi (15) Sullivan, Mo. was elected to 


succeed Anthony Boland, now in the 
United States Navy. 

Director Julian D. Ray gave the resolu- 
tions report which was unanimously 
adopted and made provision for extend- 
ing the services of the association by in- 
creasing the revenue and for expanding 
future sales. 

The association furnished a big free 
dinner at five nearby churches at noon. 
Dairy leaders throughout the middle west 
attended. 


I Love Our Old School 


(Continued from page 9) 
schools, and that they fail to give farm 
boys and girls an even chance in com- 
parison with the education received by 
urban youth.” 

I do feel that the one-room schools 
did at one time do a pretty good job 
and the training secured compared 
quite favorably with the training of 
the city schools. I do not believe that 
we can say this today, although it is 
true that there are still many good one- 
room schools. Some of you will de- 
fend the one-room school and point 
to the typ¢ of men that have gone into 
industry and government and made a 
name for themselves. It is my opinion 
that we cannot credit all of the great- 
ness of these men to the one-room 
school. Abraham Lincoln had very 
little schooling and was a great man, 
but we can hardly recommend this sys- 
tem today. 

I believe that rural children have 
many- advantages over urban children. 
They learn to work at an early age and 
learn to accept responsibilities. 

It seems to me that after the war 
we will have an opportunity of 
- providing better schools for farm 
boys and girls than any city can 
possibly provide. Why not? Most 
of us have good roads — electric- 
ity will be available — modern 
heating plants and sanitary toilets 
will be obtainable and we have 
certain rural values that no city in 
the world can possibly duplicate. 

Such schools with good enroll- 

ments should be able to attract and 

pay the best equipped teachers. 

With such schools we should be 

able to provide as broad a curricu- 

lum as any school in the state. 

Boys and girls in this generation and 
in the generations to come, who do not 
have a good sound education will be 
at a much greater disadvantage than 
they would have been fifty years ago. 
Ignorance is a liability wherever it exists. 

I hope we will not delay too long. 
Dr. John W. Holland says, “That 
which we neglect, we slowly lose.” 
Let us not lose control of our schools. 
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1945 Membership Goals 


HE 1945 membership goals, totalling 117,000, set 
[coer by county last year in the Membership Main- 

tenance conferences, are now within 7000 of final 
achievement. Steady progress since the 100,000-member 
mark was reached in November of 1943 has brought Farm 
Bureau membership in the state to the total of approxi- 
mately 110,000 as of February 15, 1945. 


That the goals can and should be reached by Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, the end of the current fiscal year, is agreed to 
by organization workers in all parts of Illinois. Surely 
there was never a more opportune time to build Farm Bu- 
reau membership to new record highs. 


Farmers realize as never before that this is, and will 
continue to be, an organized world, in which the individual, 
as such, can exercise only partial control over his own des- 
tiny. Farmers recognize, too, the services which the Farm 
Bureau, on county, state, and national levels, has rendered 
to agriculture, and is in a position to render in the future. 
These convictions, taken together, have led to unusual re- 
sults in every Illinois county where a membership cam- 
paign has been staged this winter. 


The results of January campaigns are especially strik- 
ing. Iroquois county's remarkable record of 242 new 
members signed in a January campaign tops the list nu- 
merically; but equally striking are DeKalb’s 175, Bureau's 
165, Marion’s 134, Fulton’s 129, Franklin’s 100, Craw- 
ford’s 96, and Jasper’s 87. These are but a few of the splen- 
did totals registered by enthusiastic volunteer workers, call- 
ing on their neighbors and extending the invitation to join 
Farm Bureau to them. 

Let us all work during the balance of the year to 
achieve the long-range goals, and to “Make Farm Bureau 
forever strong.” 


The Red Cross is at His Side 


HE American Red Cross War Fund campaign of 1945 
is now in progress. National’ goal for the drive to be 
held throughout the month of March is 200 million 
dollars. 7 


The Red Cross is serving in every theater of war and 
with every command. Red Cross workers also are on duty 
at scores of out-posts over the world and are giving aid to 
wounded men in hospitals in the major battle areas and 
in the United States. In every mvasion during the past 
year, the Red Cross has either gone in with the troops, or 
has followed within a very short time. 


American Red Cross workers have packed more than 
10 million parcels for shipment to American prisoners of 
war in enemy territory. Many of those now being freed 
from German prison camps by the advance of Allied armies 
have told what these welcome packages have meant to 
them. 


Funds of the American Red Cross have also paid for 
nearly 180,000 medical kits with first aid requirements for 
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100 men for thirty days; for 60,366 capture parcels with 
basic toilet needs and comforts for newly captured prison- 
ers; for millions of cigarets and for 4000 garden seed kits. 


More than 10 million pints of blood have been col- 
lected by the Red Cross since the beginning of the Blood 
Donor Service in February, 1941. Thousands of wounded 
American fighters owe their lives to this service. 


These are only a few of the contributions made by 
the Red Cross in addition to its regular nursing and disaster 
relief on the home front. 


Today the American Red Cross is remaining at the 
side of the serviceman on the home front as well as the 
battlefront. It is giving advice and assistance to returning 
veterans in filing claims for government benefits, supply- 
ing information regarding legislation applying to veterans 
and their families, and, in some instances, giving financial 
aid during the period claims are pending. 


Pointing out that the activities of the Red Cross dur- 
ing recent years have combined closely to identify it with 
rural life in America, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has issued this statement: 


“The American Farm Bureau Federation again is 
happy to call tothe attention of its members the forthcom- 
ing Red Cross War Fund campaign and to urge every mem- 
ber to give it wholehearted support through the organiza- 
tion’s local chapters.” 


This is your Red Cross and through it you can do 
your share in human kindness and blunt somewhat the 
horror that is war. 


To Restore Bargaining Power 


T ive purpose of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
livestock marketing committee has been stated as fol- 
lows: “To develop ways and means whereby the bar- 
gaining power of the livestock producer in the sale of his 
livestock can be restored and maintained.” 


A subcommittee to study the coordination and avail- 
ability of cooperative marketing agencies in the state began 
its work February 8. This is a logical first step in the de- 
velopment of an improved program. Fully available and 
fully coordinated cooperative marketing agencies would 
mean that no producer would be without the protection 
on price and service that a cooperative can provide. 


Only through such means, plus adequate field serv- 
ice, adequate and reasonable transportation, and good buy- 
ing service of stockers and feeders, can the farmer enjoy 
that full bargaining power which he needs to market his 
livestock advantageously. Only with such bargaining 
power on his part can there be a truly free market, one 
which will reflect accurately the interplay of the forces of 
supply and demand, and give him a dependably fair price. 


The project upon which the Livestock marketing com- 
mittee is embarked is indeed of vital importance to the fu- 
ture of Illinois agriculture. 
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because wind won't wait for you to buy 
insurance once it’s on the way. Nearly all 
of us have a life insurance program. Every- 
one agrees on the advisability of automobile 
insurance. But a surprising number of us 


seem to feel that a tornado won’t come our 


Partial coverage may be costly ... 


way because one never has. Hundreds of 
people discover yearly that Mother Nature 
doesn’t follow any set rule or custom. Why 
not expect the unexpected — let a few 
dollars in windstorm insurance protect hun- 


dreds of dollars worth of your property. 


Your Farmers Mutual man will show you how. 


FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ontinue to be, an organized world, in which the individual, 
as such, can exercise only partial control over his own des 
tiny. Farmers recognize, too, the services which the Farm 
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The Red Cross is at His Side 


HE American Red Cross War Fund campaign of 1915 
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These are only a few of the contributions made by 
the Red Cross in addition to its regular nursing and disaster 
relicf on the home front. 


Today the American Red Cross is remaining at the 
side of the serviceman on the home front as well as the 
battlefront. It is giving advice and assistance to returning 
veterans in filing claims for government benefits, supply 
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This ts your Red Cross and through it you can do 
your share in human kindness and blunt somewhat the 
horror that is war 


To Restore Bargaining Power 


HE purpose of the Hlinois Agricultural Association 

livestock marketing committee has been statcd as fol- 

lows: “To develop ways and means whereby the bar- 
gaining power of the livestock producer in the sale of his 
livestock can be restored and maintained.’ 


subcommittee to study the coordination and avail- 
ability of cooperative marketing agencics in the state began 
its work February 8. This is a logical first step in the de- 
velopment of an improved program. Fully available and 
fully coordinated cooperative marketing agencies would 
mean that no producer would be without the protection 
on price and service that a cooperative can provide. 


Only through such means, plus adequate field serv- 
ice, adequate and reasonable transportation, and good buy- 
ing service of stockers and feeders, can the farmer enjoy 
that full bargaining power which he needs to market his 
livestock advantageously. Only with such bargaining 
power on his part can there be a truly free market, one 
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Partial coverage may be costly ... 


because wind won't wait for you to buy 
insurance once its on the way. Nearly all 
of us have a life insurance program. Every- 
one agrees on the advisability of automobile 
insurance. But a surprising number of us 


seem to feel that a tornado won't come our 
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And this man really means it! He should. Because despite the 

fact his daughter was involved in a serious traffic accident and he 

“ Goo d morn in is being sued for $5,000 he knows his insurance company will be 
A ) there to protect him fully. How does he know that? Because 

Ju da g el 9 as a Farm Bureau member he took advantage of the auto insurance 
protection which is written only for Farm Bureau members and 

for many years he has watched his company expertly take over 


auto accident lawsuit worries for himself and his neighbors. 
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The Illinois Agricultural Association Record 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
organized, namely, to promote, protect and represent. the 
business, economic, social and educational interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 


The Illinois cultural Association RECORD is 
lished i enone Regest by oe Eee 
cultural Association at 1501 W. 
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[AA OPPOSES CONVENTION CALL NOW 


opposed to the calling of a conven- 

tion for revision of our state con- 
stitution at the present time. 

The apportionment and revenue arti- 
cles of the present constitution are gen- 
erally recognized as most in need of 
change. Separately and together they 
constitute the most serious conflict of 
viewpoints between Chicago and down- 
state voters. 

Until some reasonably satisfactory 
solution of these two problems has been 
reached, the Association does not be- 
lieve that the other provisions of our con- 
stitution, some admittedly in need of 
some change, will receive the careful, 
calm and impartial consideration which 
should be devoted to changes in our basic 
law. 

In opposing the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention at this time, the Asso- 
ciation disagrees with those who are op- 
posed to any change in the provisions 
of the present constitution. 

Favors Reapportionment 

For several years, the Association has 
been on record as favoring a change in 
the reapportionment article which would 
give the Chicago metropolitan area full 
representation on a population basis in 
one House of the General Assembly and 
would limit the representation from that 
area in the other House. 

Such a provision would enable both 
Chicago and downstate with their diverse 
— to prevent any unfair advantage 

y either. 

The Association favors an amendment 
of the revenue article which would per- 
mit the General Assembly. to classify 
property for taxation and modernize our 
tax system. 

The Association believes that the first 
step in securing needed changes in our 
state constitution is the adoption of a 
change in the amendment process com- 
monly known as a Gateway Amendment. 

Experience has shown the need for 


Tos Illinois Agricultural Association is 


liberalization of the amending process. 
Under the present constitution, the Gen- 
eral Asegihle may submit amendments 
to only one article at the same session 
and the favorable vote of a majority of 
those voting at the election is necessary 
for the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment. No amendment submitted in re- 
cent years has been adopted although the 
Gateway Amendment submitted in 1932 
received the favorable vote of 80 per cent 
of those voting upon the proposal. The 
proposed amendments have been defeated 
y the people who voted in the general 
election but failed to vote on the amend- 
ment. 


Supports Gateway Amendment 

The Association favors a Gateway 
Amendment .which would permit the 
General Assembly to submit amendments 
of not more than three articles at the 
same session and would provide that the 
ceiving the favorable vote of two-thirds 
of those voting upon the proposed 
amendment should be adopted upon re- 
amendment. Such a proposal would not 
make amendment of the constitution easy 
but it would make it possible. With such 
an amendment, the most urgent prob- 
lems could be worked out. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
does not believe that a constitutional con- 
vention at this time would be productive 
of any constructive results. A large num- 
ber of proposals upon which there are 
serious differences of opinion would be 
submitted to the convention. In working 
out these differences, compromises nec- 
essarily would be made. In order to 
make certain that one compromise pro- 
posal would not be adopted and another 
rejected, the convention probably would 
submit its report as a single proposal. 
The cumulative opposition to the numer- 
ous controversial questions would defeat 
the entire proposal. 

Cites 1918 Convention 
This was demonstrated by the con- 
(Continued on page 23) 


IAA POSTWAR PROGRAM 


ON 


RURAL HIGHWAYS: 


All- Weather Roads 


IN EVERY TOWNSHIP 


‘IN THE STATE 


POSTWAR program to provide all- 

weather roads in every township of 
the state has been recommended by the II- 
linois Agricultural Association to the II- 
linois General Assembly as a basis for 
legislative action. 

The general outline of the program was 
presented at a dinner conference held by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
March 27 in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
in Springfield for state senators and repre- 
sentatives. The holding of such a con- 
ference for members of the General As- 
sembly is a custom of long standing with 
the IAA, and more than 150 attended the 
recent dinner, representing fully three- 
fourths of the members in the state legis- 
lature. 

The road building program was one of 
the matters affecting broad policy delib- 
erations outlined to the members of the 
General Assembly by President Earl C. 
Smith and Paul E. Mathias, corporate sec- 
retary and member of the IAA legislative 
committee. 

President Smith pointed out that over 
the years Illinois farmers had been the 
strongest supporters of good roads legis- 
lation and cited their work in securing 
the 60-million dollar bond issue in the 

~ early 20’s and later the 100-million dollar 
bond issue for road building. 
The IAA leader offered the all-weather 
road program, not only as an essential 
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need of the farmers, but as a program that 
would offer employment in the postwar 
period. He asserted that there are more 
than 8,000 postwar planning committees 
operating throughout the country, but 
none had offered a program that has as 
much inherent practical value for pos- 
sible postwar employment as the rural 
road building project. 

Outlining the need for “farm to high- 
way” roads, President Smith cited these 
figures. There are 104,651 miles of high- 
ways in the state. Of this mileage, 10,283 
miles are state highways; 18,191 miles 
are county and state aid roads, and 76,177 
miles are township roads. In other words, 
nearly three-fourths of the roads in the 
state are township roads, and although 
farmers pay the same license fees and 
other levies as their city neighbors, every- 
thing the farmer gets in the way of roads 
in his township comes from property 
taxes. 

President Smith pointed out that the 
Association is not seeking to abolish prop- 
erty taxes for this purpose, but that he 
was merely citing the facts on the situ- 
ation. 

The Association is interested, he said, 
on how federal funds, allocated to states 
for postwar road building, are used. 

The Association believes that surplus 
State funds should be used for matching 
federal funds available for secondary and 


feeder roads. Under the federal road pro- 
gram, approximately $4,700,000 per year 
for three years will be available for all- 
weather surfacing construction for each 
year for a period of three years. This 
would mean that a township would have 
from $8,000 to $10,000 each year for a 
period of three years to use for its roads. 

If these roads are economically con- 
structed, a considerable mileage of roads 
should be built from these funds. The 
Association believes that since these town- 
ship roads are used primarily by farmers 
with relatively light loads, it is not nec- 
essary to build roads with culverts strong 
enough to carry trains or to have 60 to 
80 feet of right of way. With construc- 
tion standards adjusted to meet the needs 
of the users of the roads, more miles of 
all-weather road can be provided with 
the funds available. The main interest 
of the farmer is to have an all-weather 
road that will get him to the primary 
road during muddy seasons, President 
Smith asserted. Therefore, the Associ- 
ation is recommending that any road 
legislation. that the General Assembly 
drafts limit the specifications for these 
roads to what is shown to be reasonably 
necessary by traffic surveys. 


The construction of the roads would 
be directed by the township highway com- 
missioner under the supervision of the 
county highway engineer. Allocation of 
funds would be on the basis of the mile- 
age of roads in the township, other than 
state and county roads, as it relates to the 
total mileage of such roads in the state. 
The allocated funds would be used for 
surfacing, with the township building the 
grade and culverts. 

Providing all-weather roads in every 
township of the state, President Smith 
said, would not only furnish employment 
in the local area, but would aid ig the 


. improvement of rural schools. He pointed 


out “We can’t get far with rural school 
improvement in some areas until the 
roads are fixed.” All-weather roads also 
would be of material aid in the efficient 
operation of the rural mail routes. There 
are times, President Smith reported, when 
the rural mail man finds it impossible to 
reach some of the farms on his route be- 
cause of impassable and muddy roads. 
Mathias spoke briefly on matters of 
general policy including the Association’s 
position on the proposed call for a con- 
stitutional convention. (This position is 
outlined in this issue of the RECORD in a 
statement adopted by the IAA board). 
He also discussed the Association’s 
position on school legislation with refer- 
ence to pending bills on increased school 
transportation aid, county school surveys 
and the state distributive fund; legisla- 
tion in regard to the length and weight of 
trucks; and regulation by the Commerce 
Commission of trucks and buses. 
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[AA STATES POSITION ON PENDING 


New Legislation 


By PAUL MATHIAS 


EVELOPMENTS on the state legis- 
D lative front during recent weeks that 

are of major interest to farmers con- 
cern bills on airport authority districts, 
enriched bread and flour, feed analysis, 
school transportation, state distributive 
fund, and the constitutional convention. 
Position of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation on the constitutional conven- 
tion is carried on other pages of this is- 
sue of the IAA RECORD. 

Airport Authority Districts 

The IAA was not able to secure an 
amendment of the airport authority dis- 
tricts bill making the validity of the en- 
tire act dependent upon the validity of 
the disconnection clause. Attorneys for 
the bond houses stated that they could 
not approve bonds of the districts if such 
a provision were included. However, 
the bill was amended to restrict the is- 
suance of bonds prior to July 1, 1947 to 
those airport authority districts which 
have received a definite commitment in 
writing from the federal government for 
assistance on their airport project. This 
will limit the issuance of bonds to but 
a very few areas during the next two 
years. Meanwhile, the validity of the 
disconnection provisions can be tested in 
the courts. 

While the airport district may include 
rural territory, amendments provide that 
after the site for the airport is selected, 
60 days notice of the location of the site 
must be given. In this 60-day-period, 
the owners of all the rural property ex- 
cept that taken for the airport itself and 
the immediately adjacent area may file 
petitions for disconnection. 

The Act provides for the disconnection 
of this property and when the petition is 
allowed and the disconnection granted, 
the disconnection will relate back to the 
date the petition for disconnection was 
filed. Any bonds issued will not be a 
lien upon the property disconnected. 

The amount of adjacent property that 
can be kept within the authority of the 
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district has been substantially limited, de- 
pending upon the length of the runways 
on the field and as stated above, the is- 
suance of bonds for the two year period 
is permitted only where a federal commit- 
ment has been received. These amend- 
ments seem to protect fairly well the 
residents of rural areas. After their 
adoption, the IAA did not further op- 
pose the bill. It passed the House and 
the Senate concurred in the amendments. 
It now goes to the Governor. 
Enriched Bread and Flour 

A bill on the House calendar that is of 
primary concern to milk producers is one 
which seeks legislation requiring flour 
used in making white bread and rolls to 
be enriched through the addition of cer- 
tain synthetic B vitamins and iron. 

Prior to the war, 75 per cent or more 
of all white bread flour used by bakers 
was enriched. For the most part, skim 
milk powder was used. It contains the 
vitamins which would be required under 
the proposed legislation and generally 
was regarded as superior to the synthetic 
vitamins. With the advent of war, the 
skim milk powder was not available in 
sufficient quantities and the War Food 
Administration required the use of syn- 
thetic vitamins. This bill would continue 
the provisions of the WFA order after 
the war. The IAA and the Illinois Milk 
Producers Association are opposing this 
legislation. They believe that the enact- 
ment of the legislation will deprive dairy 
farmers of a market which will be much 
néeded in the postwar period. The legis- 
lation is not fixing standards for bread 
but is merely requiring the inclusion of 
one ingredient. It discriminates against 
the dry skim milk in favor of synthetic 
vitamins. The bill has been favorably re- 
ported by the committee on public health 
and is now pending in the House. 

Feed Analysis Law 

The Department of Agriculture is 
sponsoring legislation requiring mixed 
feeds which contain more than 5 per 
cent minerals and all mineral feeds to 


state the calcium, phosphorus and iodine 
content of the feeds and also the salt 
content. 

The legislation also would require the 
names used for ingredients to be the 
official names used by the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. This 
legislation is designed to give purchasers 
a better understanding of the content of 
the feed which they buy. The IAA is 
supporting this legislation. This bill has 
been favorably reported by the House 
committee on agriculture. 

School Transportation 


The IAA with other organizations is 
sponsoring legislation which increases the 
maximum state contribution to the cost of 
pupil transportation from $15 to $20 per 
pupil. The present law provides that the 
state shall reimburse school districts for 
three-fourths of the cost of = trans- 
portation up to a maximum of $15 per 
pupil. This bill has been =e favor- 
ably by the committee on education. 

State Distribution Fund 

Legislation has been introduced increas- 
ing state support for schools. The amount 
of the flat grants, that is the amount 
given to each school on a per pupil basis 
regardless of need, is increased from $13 
to $19 per pupil for elementary schools 
and from $2 to $4 per pupil for high 
schools. 

The. special equalization aid which is 
made available to needy districts where 
a local levy of $1 on the assessed valu- 
ation does not provide adequate revenue, 
is changed to increase the total amount 
available from $1048 to $1200 per school 
for rural schools. In the case of the 
larger elementary schools, this special 
equalization aid is increased to provide 
$80 instead of $62 per elementary pupil 
and $90 instead of $85 per high school 
pupil. When these changes become effec- 
tive, the state will be contributing approx- 
imately 26 million dollars per year toward 
elementary and high schools. The IAA 
is supporting this legislation. 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


HE Million Member campaign 

of the AFBF is proceeding ahead of 

schedule, reports Roger B. Corbett, 
secretary-treasurer of the national organ- 
ization. As of March 1, 1945, there were 
433,535 reported in to the AFBF com- 
pared with 339,455 on the same date in 
1944 — a lead of 94,080. States have 
raised their quotas from 960,927 to 990,- 
308 so that when these are attained only 
9,682 will have to be made above quotas 
to reach the million members. ‘‘This is 
one more indication that we are going 
over the top this year,” Corbett con- 
cludes. 


Zooming along toward the long- 
range county goals totalling over 117,- 
000, Farm Bureau membership in Illi- 
nois stood at a new high of 110,838 as 
of March 1. Record-smashing drives in 
every section of the state were reported 
between March 1 and March 23, and the 
outlook was for another very substantial 
increase as of April 1. The record since 
last September shows that this is THE 
YEAR to build Farm Bureau to new 
levels of strength. This is especially 
true of drives held since Jan. 1, which 
have produced amazing results. Several 
counties who “drove” early in the fiscal 
year are now planning additional cam- 


paigns. 


Forty-nine Membership Maintenance 
meetings had been held by March 30, 
covering the personnel of 63 counties, 
W. P. Sandford, IAA sales service direc- 
tor, reports. Total attendance has been 
over 2000. Eleven meetings in April 
will probably conclude the 1945 series. 

For one recently-employed Farm Bu- 
reau secretary’s reaction to the meetings, 
we quote part of a letter by Betty J. Ras- 


This picture typifies the many successful 
membership drive report meetings. More 
than 116 workers attended this Fulton 
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mussen, McHenry county: “You've 
shown me that I, through helping in a 
small way to develop an even stronger 
agricultural association, can help to pro- 
tect our American democracy. .... I 
want to say thanks, especially, for show- 
ing me a way to be part of the home 
defense, which is just as important a fight 
as the one going on in Europe.” 
Apparently Betty “got her sights ad- 
justed” on the real importance of organ- 
ized agriculture. We thank her for writ- 


ing. 


Good reports continue to come into 
the office from the March membership 
drives. One of the good ones is from 
Mason county, where 81 members were 
signed on a recent drive. 


Lee county went on a contest drive 
captained by Les Ullensvang, general 
agent, and L. S. Hill, Service company 
manager, and when the smoke of battle 
had subsided there were 166 new mem- 
bers. 


Tazewell, where COD Lloyd Ummel 
and his co-workers have done a pains- 
taking township-by-township job, with a 
training school for volunteers in each 
township, reports the splendid total of 
160 new members as a result. ‘These 
new members are not going to be for- 


Here are some of the top men in the Ful- 
ton county membership campaign. Left to 
right are: Dean Depler, Scott Rowley, Clar- 


County Farm Bureau meeting which 
marked the close of one of the best cam- 


paigns ever held in the county. A total 


gotten,” adds Lloyd enthusiastically, and 
he says that each new member will re- 
ceive two visits from Farm Bureau de- 
partment heads in the near future, “not 
for the purpose of selling any item, but 
for a ‘good-will’ visit to let the: new 
member know that we know he is a 
Farm Bureau member and to offer him 
our services at any time he wishes to use 
them.” 


Hancock county joins the “over 100” 
club with a sterling drive which netted 
103 new members, COD Walter Scott 
reports. 


Age defeated youth in Shelby county's 
contest drive, COD Roy Kelly wires. 115 
contracts was the stirring total that Roy’s 
co-workers turned in, partly in honor of his 
recent marriage. 


Richland county hit impossible road con- 
ditions and missed the 100 mark temporarily, 
Otto Schafer, COD, says, but with a score 
of 38 for the young men and 28 for the 
elders, they rang up a two-thirds mark of 
66. More will follow, they promise. 


The DeWitt County Farm Bureau office 
is a happy place these days, for a sensa- 
tional contest brought in 111 new members. 
Youth beat Age by just one contract. 


Kankakee, not to be outdone by some 
of its neighbors who ran up tremendous 
scores, went out and did likewise last month, 


(Continued on page 9) 


ence Cox, Everett McCan, D. K. Sweney, 
R. V. Roberson, Floyd O’Malley, Arthur 
Abbott and Henry Zumstein. 


of 131 new members were secured in the 
drive by the above group. 
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EGGS NEEDED TOO 


While the great need is for 
meat, egg production should 
not be allowed to slump. We 
still need a normal production 
of eggs. Blue Seal will speed 


your pullets into the laying 
house at 20 weeks. 


See your Blue Seal sales- 
man and order your supply of 
Blue Seal Grow Mash or Blue 
Seal Poultry Balancer. 


Maximum Production of 
Poultry needed to ease Meat Shortage 


Switch your six weeks old chicks 
from Blue Seal Chick Starter to 
Blue Seal Grow Mash or, .if you 
have plenty of home grain, to 
Blue Seal Poultry Balancer. 


After ten weeks on this balanced 
diet, take your plump, sturdy 
birds to your dealer who will be 
glad to pay you highest market 
prices. 


HERE’S WHY: 


Beef and pork are scarce. The 
demand for poultry is tremendous 
this year. 


Poultry for market can be pro- 
duced more quickly than any 
other form of meat. 


Poultry raised the Blue Seal Way 
will have the advantage. The 
abundance and proper balance of 
proteins, minerals and vitamins 
means faster growth to top the 
market at low feed cost.. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


James W. Apple, center, field entomologist. 
Illinois Natural History Survey. demon- 
strates to M. D. Farrar, right. resident en- 
tomologist. and James S. Ayars, technical 
editor, his new laboratory technique for 


European corn borer, the grasshop- 

pests, namely, the chinch bug, the 
per, and the codling moth have in- 
creased in numbers to a point where 
they now stand as serious threats to the 
crop of 1945, according to George C. 
Decker, entomologist, Illinois Natural 
History Survey and Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Chinch Bugs 


Weather conditions during the late 
summer and early fall were extremely 
favorable for the development of sec- 
ond generation chinch bugs and as a 
result the population has shown a very 
great increase. 

Hibernation conditions have been al- 
most ideal, and therefore farmers are 
faced with the possibility of a chinch 
bug outbreak equal to that of 1934. 
If weather conditions during the late 
spring and early summer are favorable 
for chinch bug development, heavier 
infestation and greater crop damage 
may be expected than was experienced 
in 1944. 


In central Illinois it 


is possible, if not in- 


deed probable that all small grains 
may be heavily infested, and it is 


F ter important agricultural insect 


More than 70 Illi- 
mois counties are in- 
cluded in the threat- 
ened atea, which ex- 
tends from highway 50 
in the south to U. S. 
highway 34 in the 
north. 


determining relative toxicity of DDT in sus- 
Pension as compared with other sprays 
previously used to control corn borer in 
sweet corn. Facts obtained will have to 
be checked again in the field (Courier Photo) 


quite possible that spotted infesta- 
tions may occur in all except the 
extreme northwest counties of the 
state. 


Decker lists the following practices 
as a means of combating chinch bugs: 

1. Where possible, arrangement of 
fields of small grain and corn should 
be such that there will be a minimum 
of boundary where small grain adjoins 
corn. 

2. Use every means of insuring thick, 
rank-growing stands of grain. Chinch 
bugs tend to congregate in fields hav- 
ing spotted, thin, or weak stands of 
small grain. 

3. Keep all infested grain fields un- 
der observation during May and June. 


4. Build creosote barriers well ahead 
of migration period. Creosote will un- 
doubtedly be available at several points 
in the vicinity of Chicago and East St. 
Louis. 

For several years the federal govern- 
ment has cooperated with the farmer 
by providing dinitro dust and creosote 
for barriers. At the present time, no 
federal funds are available for this 
purpose. Federal participation in 1945 
depends upon congressional action on 
an appropriation bill now pending. If 
necessary funds are made available at 
an early date, adequate supplies of din- 
itro dust and creosote will be obtain- 
able. 


Grasshoppers 


Drouth conditions throughout the 
summer of 1944 increased the grasshop- 
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per population, Decker reports. Heavy 
and continued rains during 
the hatching period in 
May and June might easily 
reduce the population to a 
post where it would not 

a serious threat in 1945. 
Recurrence of drouth or 
semi-drouth conditions 
could result in a serious 
gtasshopper outbreak in 
central Illinois and more particularly in 
the west central counties. 


Altho severe damage from grasshop- 
pers was not widespread in 1944, 
damage could be seen at the edges of 
fields in some .parts of the region 
bounded by Champaign, Quincy, Belle- 
ville and Lawrenceville. If heavy 
damage occurs in 1945, it probably will 
be in this area. Trouble may be ex- 
perienced in isolated spots outside the 
area. The most damage is likely to 
occur in the region bounded by a line 
from Carrollton to Edwardsville to 
Greenville to Taylorville to Springfield. 


In all areas where grasshoppers 
were noted to be more than usually 
abundant in 1944, farmers should 
be on the alert and detect large 
concentrations of newly hatched 
gtasshoppers before they spread 
over the uninfested fields. 


At this state and under these con- 
ditions, grasshoppers may be very ‘ef- 
fectively and economically controlled 
by the proper use of a poison bran 
bait. Information on use and prepara- 
tion of bait can be secured from the 
local farm adviser. 


European Corn Borer 

If we have a warm, 
early spring with early 
planting of thousands of 
acres of corn, and if this is 
followed by a normal 
warm, moist growing sea- 
son in May and June, the 
corn borer population now 
present in the area could 
produce a disastrous corn 
borer outbreak, Decker says. 


If you farm in the area north of a 
line from Paris to Champaign to Peoria 
to Rock Island you may have trouble 
with European corn borer. There 
could be some damage immediately 
south of this line. Northern and north- 
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BE SERIOUS THREAT TO 1945 CROPS 


Weather Conditions Have Favored Pest Infestation — Practices for Combating Chinch 
Bugs, Grasshoppers, Codling Moths, Corn Borers, Rootworms and Grubs are Outlined 


CHINCH BUGS—Possible out- 
break equal to that of 
1934. Weather determin- 
ing factor. 

CORN BORER—Population in- 
creased in 1944. Cannot 
predict for 1945. 

CODLING MOT H—Attained 
an all-time high in 1944. 
Larvae now present threat 
to 1945 fruit crop. 

WHITE GRUB—tThe year 1945 
will be white grub year. 

CORN ROOTWORM—Unusu- 
ally abundant in 1944. 
Unwise to plant corn in 
fields that have been 
planted to corn for two 
or more years. 


western Illinois have the highest over- 
wintering borer populations, and dam- 
age is more likely to be severe in that 
part of the state than in any other. 
Weather conditions over the past two 
years have permitted reasonably early 
plantings in this area; hence the heavy 
build-up of borers. . 


Good, clean plowing, which can 
be accomplished by the use of coul- 
ters, jointers, and wires, destroys 
from 98 to 99 per cent of the bor- 
ers present in the crop refuse of 
a corn field. Also fields planted 
during the latter half of May will 
produce as much or more corn and 
suffer less corn borer damage than 
fields planted very early in the 


month. 


“We know,” Decker says, “that dif- 
ferent hybrids and different varieties 
of corn respond differently to corn 
borer attack, but for the present we 
can only say that vigorous, strong- 
stalked varieties that have proven to 
be well adapted to an individual soil 
type or climatic condition will in all 
probability prove most successful un- 
der corn borer attack.” 
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Codling Moth 

The codling moth population at- 
tained an all-time high in the fruit 
growing section of Illinois in the past 

year and in some orchards 
that were sprayed eight or 
ten times, more than half 
of the crop was wormy. 
Orchardists in ‘the 
southern half of the state 
may well expect severe 
damage from  codling 
moth this coming year if 
they have neglected sani- 
tary measures in the past few years. The 
Mississippi and Illinois valley regions 
south of Havana and Keokuk and that 
area of Illinois south of St. Louis are 
the most heavily infested. Orchards in 
the region bounded by a line running 
from Springfield to Greenville to Law- 
renceville and north to Danville are 
still in the codling moth area but the 
infestation is somewhat lighter. 

If the 1945 season should be favor- 
able to the development of the codling 
moth, it is doubtful if any spray 
schedule will be capable of controlling 
the pest this year, Decker says. “We 
therefore recommend the adoption of 
sanitary practices as a supplement to a 
good spray program. All trees should 
be thoroughly scraped and prepared 
for summer banding and other desir- 
able sanitation measures should be 
adopted.” 


White Grubs 


Decker says that 1945 will be a 
white grub year, and we may there- 
fore reasonably expect serious grub 
damage in many pastures and meadows 
and also on corn and other crops which 
may be planted on recently plowed 
grass sod. 


Corn Rootworm 


Corn rootworms were unusually 
abundant in 1944 and it would there- 
fore seem unwise to plant corn in 
fields that have been planted to corn 
for two or more years, particularly in 
areas where rootworm caused damage 
last year, Decker says. 


The grape colaspis and the sweet 
clover weevil, two insects which were 
causing some concern in the late °30s 
and early "40s have been decreasing in 
abundance for the past three years, 
Decker reports. On the basis of this 
trend, he said, ‘we hesitantly venture 
the unsafe assumption that they will 
not appear as very serious pests in 
1945.” 


As Farmers Forward Go 
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and their mark of 179 gives them a spot 
high on the honor roll. “In this county, the 
old men trimmed their juniors by two con- 
tracts. 


Montgomery county’s final score hadn't 
reached the office at this writing (March 23) 
but with 90 contracts in their hands at the 
Hillsboro office before the report meeting, 
they confidently predicted that they will pass 
the 150 mark. 


With a relatively small county in area, 
Ford's scored 93 new members in their 
drive, reports COD Fred Tieken. 


Mark Cooper, Vermilion COD, sent in a 
laconic postcard announcing that his work- 
ers had joined the exclusive “over 200” 
club by signing 212. They held a North 
versus South contest captained for the North 
by John T. Evans and H. Eugene Andrews, 
and for the South by James Hart and H. A. 
Linville. The Danville Commercial News 
gave the drive a prominent headline and 
printed the entire list of names of new 
members. 


Ogle county signed 67 on their recent 
drive, and promise still further efforts, says 
Vern Hohnadel, COD. 


Randolph is in the “100 club” as a result 
of 103 new members signed in their drive, 
and COD Verne Campbell and his cohorts 
are plenty pleased. 


A sterling achievement is reported by H. 
F. Wiesenborn, COD of Pulaski-Alexander 
county Farm Bureau, for down there they 
had a one-day drive and came in with 76 
contracts. In so doing they exceeded their 
long-range goal. 


Boone county put on a good drive in 
February, and brought in a total of 75 new 
members. They expect to pass the 900 
mark in membership by their annual meet- 
ing. 
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Doctor bills and idle farm machinery is a heart-breaking ducting 
combination this time of year. — eer, 
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Nobody wants a disabling injury. Nearly everyone believes he i B. 
will never be the victim of one. Yet thousands are. tension 
Physical pain and loss of valuable time from the fields is bad sep 
enough. But when is added the burden of doctor, hospital, He pois 
and nurses fees, it’s “double trouble” indeed. be plant 
We cannot prevent accidents from happening, but we can worth ¥ 
arrange it so that if you should have a disabling injury your Bc 
medical expenses will be paid for you plus a cash income era 
for yourself while you are unable to work. crop pi 
Have your Country Life agent show you why it is that “if you harvestir 
cannot afford an accident — you cannot afford to be without types of 
Country Life accident insurance. for the | 
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POSTWAR FARM CONSTRUCTION 


Changes in Agricultural Production Bring 
New Designs into Farm Buildings, 
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PUrwAr farm building will result 
in many changes of structural de- 
signs. That's the opinion of -agricul- 
tural engineers who have been giving 
considerable study to the subject. The 
emphasis will be fitting buildings to 
the needs of the farm. 

At the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture Deane G. Carter, chief 
of farm structures, reports that more 
than 100 farm building plans have been 
developed, ranging from small hog 
houses and brooder houses to big dairy 
barns and homes. Any farmer can 
secure blueprints of these plans at a 
cost of 20 cents each. Applications 
may be made through the farm ad- 
viser's office or to the university. 

The university has made and is con- 
ducting a number of studies on farm 
building needs in Illinois and is shap- 
ing its designs to meet these needs. 

J. B. Andrews of the university ex- 
tension staff points out that “we want 
buildings that look good, but at the 
same time we want buildings that pay.” 
He points out that the buildings must 
be planned to provide a service that is 
worth while. | 

Changes in agricultural production 
will mean changes in buildings. Carter 
points out that mechanization of field 
crop production, new methods for 
harvesting hay and various specialized 
types of farming have affected the need 
for the general-purpose barn. 

Originally the general-purpose barn 
was designed for storing loose hay and 
other feed and for housing work stock, 
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Here is one design in a series of farm 
building plans being issued by the U. of 1. 
College of Agriculture in 1945-46. It is 
plan No. 445 of a cattle feeding barn. 
Blueprints for this and other plans may be 
secured for 20 cents by writing the de- 
partment of agricultural engineering, U. of 
I. College of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. Per- 
sons interested in plans of other farm 
buildings may secure free a list of blue- 
print plans from the agricultural engineer- 
ing department. University specialists cau- 
tion against new permanent construction 
unless it will aid the food production pro- 
gram. Amount of farm construction, of 
course, is limited by government rule. 


cows for family use, and other livestock 
kept on the general purpose "farm, Car- 
ter says. 

Some farmers, he says, foresee little 
use for such general-purpose barns in 
the future as they believe the need can 
best be met by having separate struc- 
tures for crop storage, machinery and 
various Classes of livestock. Others be- 
lieve the general-purpose barn can be 
redesigned to make it the center of 
farming operations, with feed storage, 
feeding yards and animal shelters con- 
centrated in a compact group. 

Carter expects many new machine 
sheds to be built in the postwar period, 
with very few horse barns constructed. 
The modern age calls for machinery 
and sheds to provide protection for im- 
plements and for space to clean, oil and 
repair machinery during the winter 
months. 


The improvement and enlargement 
of structures for poultry is another 
one of the important farm building 
jobs ahead, Carter believes. In a field 
study of 381 poultry laying houses on 
320 farms in 11 counties of Illinois, 
it was found that the average age of 
the poultry houses was 21.7 years and 
average depreciation 34.2 per cent. 

As a result of this field study he ob- 
served that many poultry buildings are 
not adequate in size, shape or condition 
to enable the operator to carry out rec- 
ommended practices. The survey also 
revealed a tendency to use movable 
heuses as brooders and as laying houses 
for small flocks. 

In a recent field study of general-pur- 
pose barns on 320 Illinois farms, it was 
revealed that with the exception of the 
farm dwelling, the barn is the oldest 
building on Illinois farms. About 10 
per cent of the barns have been re- 
paired extensively and about one-fourth 
have deteriorated to a point where they 
are no longer worth repairing. 

Surveys also indicate that 213,439 
farm buildings in the state will receive 
repairs soon after the war ends and 
some materials are available. 

Nearly one-half of the farm homes 
are more than 50 years old and it is 
expected that a general expansion of all 
modern conveniences is anticipated. It 
is the belief of agricultural engineers 
that where new farm homes are con- 
structed, they should be designed for 
convenience and beauty, rather than 
copying plans for city homes. 
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KNOW YOUR 


PHOSPHATES 


By JOHN R. SPENCER 
Director of Soil improvement 


for the IAA 


ITH the use of rock phosphate in 

Illinois rapidly increasing, it is im- 
portant that farmers should know the 
difference between two types of phos- 
phate being shipped into the state. 

Most of the standard Tennessee and 
Florida rock phosphate carries from 30 
to 33 per cent phosphoric acid (P,O;) 
and is ground so that at least 85 to 90 
per cent will pass through a screen hav- 
ing 200 meshes to the linear inch or 
40,000 openings to the square inch. 

There is also a colloidal phosphate of 
a lower grade from Florida which car- 
ties from 20 to 24 per cent phosphoric 
acid and is not as finely ground, accord- 
ing to a number of tests by the soil 
improvement department of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. Dr. F. C. 
Bauer of the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture points out that the colloidal 
phosphate has a value approximately 
two-thirds that of Tennessee and 
Florida high grade of materials. 

Since the price per ton for the low 
and high grade phosphate materials 
delivered are fairly close together, the 
high grade phosphate is a better buy 
because the cost per unit of phosphoric 
acid is considerably cheaper in the high 
grade material. 

Farmers should particularly inquire 
from the dealer as to the type of ma- 
terial they are buying to find out 
whether it is 30 to 33 per cent or col- 
loidal 20 to 24 per cent phosphoric 
acid content. 

All of the marketers of the higher 
grade Tennessee and Florida material 
furnish an analysis of each rail car ship- 
ment to purchasers. In case of doubt, 
a test on a representative sample of the 
car contents can be taken by the farm 
adviser and sent to the soil improve- 
ment department of the IAA for test- 
ing. 

The difference in quality in the two 
types of material has been recognized 
by the AAA in their payment rates 
which are 55 cents per 100 pounds for 
the standard Tennessee or Florida ma- 
terial and 40 cents per 100 pounds for 
the colloidal phosphate material. Per- 
haps one of the reasons why a sizable 
tonnage of colloidal material has come 
into the state is that fairly prompt ship- 
ments are being made and while low 
grade it is still a source of needed phos- 
phorous. 

In the past Illinois farmers have 
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secured most of their high grade ma- 
terial from “brown rock” sources in 
Maury and Giles county, Tennessee. 
Within the last three years an increas- 
ing amount of “pebble phosphate’, also 
high grade, has been coming from 
Florida, due in part to a decrease in 
exports as the result of the war. 


The very large demand for rock 
re: ae apparently could not be sat- 
isfied by the Tennessee producers and 
may be a factor in the movement of 
Florida material. Also, until recently 
the Florida material has been under a 
freight disadvantage. The rail distance 
from the Florida “land pebble” field to 
Chicago is approximately 1320 miles 
compared with 656 miles from Mt. 
Pleasant, the center of the Tennessee 
brown rock field. 

However, a new lower freight rate 
on ground phosphate rock from Flor- 
ida points to Chicago became effective 
March 20 and covers both grades. The 
new rate is $7.35 per gross or long ton 
(2240 pounds) compared with the 
former rate of $9.52. This $7.35 rate 
($6.56 net ton of 2000 pounds) has 
also been published to the following 
points in Illinois: Joliet, Hinsdale, 
Hoopeston, LaRose, Beardstown, La- 
Salle, Peoria, Quincy, Springfield, 
Streator and intermediate points. 

A freight rate of $6.70 per gross ton 
($5.98 net ton of 2000 pounds) became 
effective Jan. 11, from Florida to East 


Don’t let this happen on your farm. One 
of the main aims of the spring cleanup 
campaign sponsored by the National Fire 
Protection Association is to remind farmers 
of the necessity of maintaining a sound 


St. Louis on phosphate rock of both 
grades of material. This is also effective 
on intermediate points on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, Southern, Gulf, 
Mobile and Ohio and Illinois Central 
Railroads. Minimum weight is 100,000 
pounds (50 tons) or marked capacity of 
the car but in no event less than 40 tons. 
The freight rates to most of northwest- 
ern Illinois are not published as yet 
but probably will be ready some time 
in April. 

If the demand and rate of incoming 
shipments is a reliable indication, Illi- 
nois farmers have certainly developed a 
consciousness of their soil’s need of 
phosphate. Amounts of 5000 to 
8500 tons of rock phosphate applied 
per county are no longer unusual rec- 
ords and probably will be exceeded this 
year due to the several favorable factors 
in the rock phosphate picture. 

Crops are removing more than 500,- 
000 tons of phosphates annually from 
Illinois land (in terms of 31 per cent 
rock phosphate). It is estimated that 
more than 200,000 tons of rock phos- 
phate were applied by Illinois farmers 
last year so progress is being made on 
replacing this important plant food 
element. 


Fruit Exchange Meeting 
- Scheduled For April 17 


Annual meeting of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange and its subsidiary, the 
Fruit Exchange Supply Company will be 
held April 17 in the Little Theatre build- 
ing on the campus of Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale. 
The meeting will start at 10 a.m. 

Guest speaker for the annual meeting 
will be R. B. Corbett, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 


fire-resistant roof on barns and other build- 
ings to protect crops, machinery and stock. 
This barn went up in smoke when the 
flammable roof was set afire by a wind- 
blown spark. 
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HENRY CREAMERY 
HIRES MANAGER 


RAIRIE Farms Creamery of Henry has 
employed H. F. Mullooly as the man- 
ager of the company. “Bert”, as he is 
_ commonly called by 
his colleagues and 
associates, 1s a native 
of Wisconsin, is 
married and has four 
children. He is a 
gtaduate of the dairy 
school at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
at Madison and has 
had splendid train- 
ing and experience 
for the position 
which he holds. He 
has operated a number of dairy plants, 
both in Wisconsin and Illinois, and dur- 
ing the past six months has been em- 
ployed as quality fieldman for Illinois 
Producers’ Creameries. The splendid 
work which he has done in this capacity 
made him the logical choice for this 
position, which will afford him greater 
Opportunities to put his experience to 
practice. 

More than $65,000 worth of Class 
“A” stock has already been purchased by 
producers in this area and within the 
near future it is anticipated that build- 
ing operations will be started on this 
plant in Henry. This creamery will serve 
Peoria, Stark, Marshall-Putnam and Bu- 
reau as well as Woodford counties, offer- 
ing complete dairy marketing service in 
these counties both for fluid milk and 
separated cream. The cream routes for- 
merly operated by the Producers’ Creamery 
of Peoria in this territory are now being 
operated by the Prairie Farms Creamery 
of Henry and the cream is temporarily 
being churned at the Producers’ Creamery 
of Galesburg. 

The Producers’ Creamery of Peoria is 
now in the process of liquidating all of 
its assets and current financial statements 
show that each of the holders of stock 
in this company will receive par value 
for their stock plus a 7% cumulative divi- 
dend to the date of redemption, which 
was February 1, 1945. The Peoria plant 
manufactured more than 13 million 
pounds of butter since it was organized 
in 1933. In addition to rendering twice 
a week pick-up service at the farm and 
raising butterfat prices to farmers, it has 
paid more than $64,000 on patronage 
dividends to its members. Much of the 
equipment used at this plant will be used 
at the Henry plant, but in addition to 


H. F. Mullooly 
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these butter operations, other needed 
equipment of the very latest type and 
design will be purchased and installed 
for the handling of milk and cream in an 
efficient and economical manner. 

Priorities have already been approved 
in Washington for the purchase of the 
needed equipment as well as the con- 
struction of a modern sanitary dairy plant. 
A site has been purchased and the archi- 
tects now have detailed plans prepared 
which will be used by the bidders for the 
construction of the proposed plant. 

The board of directors of the Prairie 
Farms Creamery of Henry are as follows: 
H. J. Schumacher, president, Marshall- 
Putnam county; Ray T. Snyder, vice-pres- 
ident, Bureau county; Joel Wilson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Stark county; Joseph Rahn, 
director, Peoria county ; and Peter Schertz, 
director, Woodford county. 


Farm Bureau Radio 
Program 


First of the Farm Bureau's pro- 
grams over NBC on the “America 
United” series is scheduled for Sun- 
day, April 15, and is to originate 
from studios in Memphis, Tenn. 

Farm Bureau and National 
Grange will alternate for 10 weeks 
on the “America United” series 
heard every Sunday at 1:15-1:30 
p-m., EWT. The Grange will give 
the first of the agricultural pro- 
grams on April 8. 

Tentative schedule for other 
Farm Bureau broadcasts» is: 
April 29, Des Moines, Iowa; 
May 13, San Francisco; May 
27, New York City, and June 
10, Washington, D. C. Speak- 
ers and topics will be an- 
nounced later. 

A sustaining feature of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the 
“America United’”’ program enables 
organized labor, business and agri- 
cultural groups to discuss their mu- 
tual problems before a vast audi- 
ence. It is the hope of Frank Mul- 
len, NBC vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, who first suggested 
the series, that the groups may reach 
improved understanding which may 
lead to coordination of their re- 
spective efforts to improve the na- 
tional welfare. 


Announce 1945 Program 
Statewide Co-op Wool Pool 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Wool Marketing Association in meeting 
March 28 approved the following plans 
for the 1945 wool pool. 

1. Wool will be assembled through 
county wool pools organized and 
controlled by county Farm Bureaus. 

2. Farm Bureau to appoint county wool 
pool managers with the approval of 
the state organization. 

3. County Wool Pool Manager to re- 
ceive, weigh and make cash advances 
on wool according to recommenda- 
tions of the Illinois Wool Market- 
ing Association; to store wool in a 
safe, dry, clean place until given 
shipping instructions; and at the re- 
quest of the state association to re- 
weigh wool at the time of shipment 
to warehouse; to supply wool bags 
and twine to members only. 


4. For these services the Illinois Wool 
Marketing Association will pay to 
the county Farm Bureau the sum 
of 1c per pound on all wool so han- 
dled on the graded weight basis at 
the warehouse; the county Farm Bu- 
reau to be paid three-quarters of 
this 1c per pound at the time the 
wool is shipped to the warehouse, 
the balance to be paid after wool is 
weighed and graded at the ware- 
house: 


5. The state organization will furnish 
the necessary marketing agreements, 
weight tickets, tags, and other 
necessary material, as well as re- 
port forms, for conducting said 
wool pool, without cost to the coun- 


The following advances also were ap- 
proved: clear medium wool, 35 cents per 
pound; fine and fed wool, 25 cents, and 
rejects, 20 cents. 


Wool growers desiring further infor- 
mation may contact their local Farm Bu- 
reau or address inquiries to the Illinois 
Wool Marketing Association, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Dairy Month 


Dairy Month this year is being staged for 
the ninth time. As in the past, it will be 
spear-headed by the National Dairy Council 
with the cooperation of all branches of the 
industry. 

The plans, purposes and program of 
June Dairy Month will be geared to gov- 
ernment needs as outlined by War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones. In a letter to 
President Milton Hult of the National 
Dairy Council, Administrator Jones states: 
“May I ask that your organization and the 
entire dairy industry again make Annual 
Dairy Month the occasion for a special effort 
to impress upon everyone the importance of 
dairy products in our war effort.” 
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TRIAL CORN insurance programs on field corn have 
been launched in 14 representative corn-producing 
counties in the nation by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation. In Illinois the trial county is Vermilion. 
Choice of two plans is offered. One plan follows the 
pattern of the national insurance programs now in effect 
on wheat, cotton and flax, with individual farmers mak- 
ing a selection of 50 or 75 per cent of average yield 
insured. The other provides “investment” protection or 
“cash” insurance, with coverage not to exceed 75 per 
cent of production costs. Applications will be taken by 
the AAA office and authorized agents and must be 
filed before planting but not later than May 1, 1945. 
Protection will cover virtually all unavoidable hazards 
to growing corn. 

MORE WAR PRISONER labor is promised to farm- 
ers for 1945 production by the WFA. WFA Adminis- 
trator has appealed to farmers to plant the full crop 
acreage called for in this year’s goals, and has renewed 
his pledge of WFA's full cooperation in obtaining the 
labor needed for cultivating and harvesting all crops 
planted. 

MILK PRODUCTION on farms in 1944 amounted to 
119.2 billion pounds as compared to 118.1 billion in 
1943 and 103.6 billion for the 1935-39 average. Cream- 
ery butter amounted to 1,486 million pounds in 1944, 
compared with 1673 million in 1943, and 1691 million 
for the average. Cheese production was 800 million 
pounds in 1944, compared with 765 million in 1943 and 
509 million for the average. Evaporated and condensed 
milk output was 3757 million pounds in 1944 compared 
with 3352 million in 1943 and 2225 million for the av- 
erage. 


PLANS TO INCREASE subsidy paid to cattle 
slaughterers have been announced by OPA Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles.. The additional subsidy will be 
based on the amounts paid by the slaughterers for live 
cattle. It will be figured on the basis of the amount 
paid by the individual slaughterer in excess of the floor 
established for live cattle prices and will reach a maxi- 
mum of 50 cents a hundredweight when the slaughterer 
pays ceiling prices for cattle. 

CCC HAS requests to export about 140 million bush- 
els of wheat and flour for the armed services, lend- 
lease, and UNRRA between now and Aug. 1. CCC 
currently owns about 65 million bushels of wheat and 
has about 150 million bushels under loan, most of which 
may be available for export. 


INCREASED CROP ACREAGE is planned by Illinois 
farmers in 1945 according to a late March report of the 
state-federal agricultural departments. The report shows 
that farmers of the state intend to increase their plant- 
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ings by 200,000 acres this year. Indicated acreage on 
corn is 3 per cent under 1944 but 7 per cent larger than 
the 10 year (1934-43) average. Soybeans for all pur- 
poses will be up 3 per cent over 1944. Oats acreage is 
up 12 per cent over 1944. Winter wheat sown last fall 
shows a 12 per cent increase over the previous period. 
FARMERS WHO FEED imported workers may get 
allotments of rationed foods for them by applying to 
the local rationing board. Such allotments are limited 
to a period of two months, and additional applications 
may be made for each period. 


AFBF BOARD of directors has adopted a resolution 
calling for legislation empowering the federal govern- 
ment to set up plants for producing potash, nitrogen 
and phosphorus fertilizer. Prepared by a committee 
composed of President Edward A. O’Neal, Secretary 
R. B. Corbett and Donald Kirkpatrick, general counsel, 
the resolution asks that a national fertilizer program be 
centered in the department of agriculture under super- 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture. Farm Bureau 
officials are at work preparing a bill to be introduced in 
Congress to authorize such a program. Under the pro- 
posed plan, the government would build and operate 
the fertilizer plants but would turn them over to farmer 
cooperatives at fair appraised value at the end of five 
years. 


FARM CENSUS is one-third completed, USDA officials 
report. However, the census is running behind schedule 
in some areas because of difficulties encountered in 
recruiting an adequate staff of enumerators in some 
sections. On March 10, 36 per cent of the more than 
6 million farms enumerated in 1940 had been covered. 


SMALLER SPRING lamb crop is reported for the fourth 
year in succession, with the reduction in 1945 early 
crop estimated at about 6 per cent. The early lamb 
crop this year will be the smallest in the present decade. 


GOVERNMENT EFFORTS to improve medical and 
hospital care for rural people have the support of the 
Farm Bureau, the Senate committee on education and 
labor was told March 14. Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagley, 
Maryland, president of the Associated Women of the 
AFBF, and W. R. Ogg, director of the AFBF’s Washing- 
ton office, presented the Farm Bureau's views at a 
hearing in connection with the proposed Hill-Burton Bill 
which seeks to better rural health facilities. 


HOME CANNING SUGAR program for 1945 will 
provide a maximum allowance of 20 pounds as com- 
pared with 25 pounds last year, according to the OPA. 
Officials of the OPA say that lower sugar stocks and 
increased military requirements are responsible for 
stricter distibution. 
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FS/50 is a well balanced modern tractor fuel, incorporating the 
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economies and power-giving characteristics of earlier tractor fuels 
and the smoothness and flexibility of gasolines. 


@ WHERE TO USE IT! 


BLUE (2) SEAL 
ww 


FS/50 may be used in any low compression tractor built to operate 
on tractor fuel or distillate. It is not recommended for high com- 
pression tractors. . 


HOW TO USE IT! 


To obtain the maximum performance from FS/50, tractors must be 
warmed up on gasoline, also medium hot to hot spark plugs should 
be used. Manifold temperatures should be maintained by proper 
adjustment of the manifold heat control valve. Radiator tem- 
peratures should be maintained in accordance with instructions 
outlined in the tractor manual for burning distillate. 


WHAT ARE ITS ADVANTAGES? 


FS/50 tractor fuel will operate with more smoothness under varying 
load conditions. This fuel will also react quicker to the governor 
and will not “load up” so quickly during short periods of idling. 


WHAT ARE ITS DISADVANTAGES? 


The fuel cost per acre farmed, may be slightly higher than that of 
the other types of tractor fuel. This additional cost is not great, 
however, and will depend some upon the conditions under which 
the tractor is operated. 


e@ IS IT TAXABLE? 


A State tax of 3c per gallon must be 
paid by the operator at the time of 
sale. A refund may be obtained, how- 
ever, if the fuel is used for a non-tax- 
able purpose. 

The Federal tax of 1c per gallon 
must be paid by the operator, unless he 
signs an exemption certificate. Cer- 
tificates are available from your deliv- 
ery man. 


WHERE CAN | GET IT? 


While some Service Companies still 
prefer to stock the earlier (T-40) fuel, 
most Service Companies are now hand- 
ling the new FS/50. 


Your Blue Seal salesman will tell you 
which fuel is currently available in your 
area. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Illinois delegates to the PMA streamlined 
annual meeting in Chicago, left to right. 
front row, are: Chester H. Rasmussen, De- 
Kalb county: Howard C. Klett, Will: Frank 


Wolff, DuPage: Einar Peterson, Boone. 
Back Row, A. J. Butz, Kankakee: Ronald 
M. Paddock, Lake; Joseph J. Lies, Kane, 
and A. B. McConnell, Montgomery. 


PMA Holds Delegate Meeting 


LOWERED butter production result- 
ing from the reduced price paid to 
producers for butterfat is one of the 
most disturbing war results to dairy- 
men, according to A. H. Lauterbach, 
manager of the Pure Milk Association. 

“Butter is the gold standard of the 
dairy industry,” according to the PMA 
manager. “When the war ends we may 
find butter consumption very low, fol- 
lowed by low butterfat prices, agd the 
final result will be low milk prices.” 

Manager Lauterbach made these ob- 
servations at the mid-March annual 
meeting of the PMA in Chicago. Six- 
teen delegates representing 13,000 dairy 
farmer members and a resolutions com- 
mittee composed of a member from 
each of PMA’s 16 districts took the 
place of the large number of dairymen 
from Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 
who have attended annual meetings in 
other years. 

Desiring to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment directive on conventions, PMA 
did not petition to be exempted from 
the ruling against meetings of more 
than 50 persons. 

This matter of decreased butter pro- 
duction was recognized in one of the 
resolutions adopted by PMA delegates 
which favored a butter price increase of 
not to exceed 10 cents per pound to 
stimulate production. 


Manager Lauterbach asserted that 
dairymen have to meet the continuing 
threat of the oleomargine manufac- 
turers’ attempts to have the color tax 
removed. 

“We have no right and no desire,” 
he said, “to prevent the American 
housewife from purchasing what she 
wants when she goes to market, but 


we do have a right to demand that 
when she purchases food it be in its 
own clothes and not masquerading as 
some other food in order to receive 
more favorable consideration.” 

It was further pointed out that last 
year filled cream was sold in Chicago 
and used by consumers without the 
knowledge that they were using a 
product in which vegetable oil had 
been substituted for much of the but- 
terfat. 

In a resolution adopted by delegates, 
PMA urged legislative representatives 
to support and maintain legislation 
which will prevent intended substitutes 
from using the natural color of butter, 
in order to mislead the public. “All 
we ask,” the resolution stated, “is that 
so-called substitutes for dairy products 
be sold for what they really are.” 


Illinois members of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the Pure Milk Association who 
served at the recent annual meeting of 
delegates, seated left to right: Louis Kes- 
ler, Kankakee county: Arthur E. Anderson, 
Kane; Andrew Vanderveen, McHenry. and 


Lauterbach also reminded delegates 
that in the postwar period when milk 
sales revert to the normal level, quality 
will become of greater importance, than 
ever and “we must continue in the van- 
guard in this respect.” He also warned 
about the disastrous price effects of 
the trend toward increasing the varia- 
tion between spring and fall production 
of milk. In the Chicago marketing area 
last year 250 million pounds were pro- 
duced in June and 175 million pounds 
in October. 

PMA members produced a larger 
volume of milk in 1944 than ever be- 
fore in-the association’s history. Some 
1¥, billion pounds delivered by mem- 
bers was sold to 74 milk dealers in the 
Chicago marketing area and 83 dealers 
in nine suburban markets of the asso- 
ciation. Of the total milk marketed, 
155 million pounds were handled 
through PMA’s own country plants. 

Net payments for milk delivered 
through the association in 1944 totaled 
47¥, million dollars — or $3.104 per 
hundred pounds, not including the gov- 
ernment’s ‘‘feed subsidy.” 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
delegates was one on the computing of 
parity prices for milk and other dairy 
products. This resolution stated: 

“The rightful interests of the milk 
producers and the producers of other 
dairy products have not been rightly 
recognized or represented by the man- 
ner in which parity prices for milk and 
other dairy products have been com- 
puted and publicly announced by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. ° 

“We, therefore, insist that in accord- 
ance with present law, the secretary of 
agriculture immediately determine and 
publicly pronounce prices for milk and 
other dairy products that are compara- 


Henry Roesslein, Jr., Lake. Standing, A. 
C. Geuther, Will: Fred W. Pfingston, Cook: 
Harry Vandeburg, DeKalb, and Roscoe N. 
Glenn, McHenry. A delegate meeting was 
held in place of a regular annual meeting 
of members. 
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ble to the parity prices announced for 
basic soil crops. . . 

“That in making determination and 
pronouncements, due consideration be 
given to all current costs entering into 
the —— of milk and other dairy 
products, including farm labor costs 
and increased costs in the delivery of 
milk to distributors by producers.” 

Other resolutions included: 

PMA declared in favor of making 
every effort to cooperate with approved 
methods for control of Bangs disease in 
cattle herds, especially calfhood vaccin- 
ation. 

Urged PMA to take the initiative in 
presenting to the current session of the 
state legislature a bill to bond milk 
dealers and that it be made as simple as 
will accomplish the object of guaran- 
teeing the producers payment for his 
milk. 

Urged an increase in the promo- 
tional expenditures of the national 
dairy industry in an effort to hold the 
increased market for dairy products 
that has developed during the war. 

Recommended that the board of di- 
rectors give consideration to stabilizing 
the production of milk to even the 
flow throughout the year. 

Offered cooperation and assistance to 
all groups seeking the same common 
objective as the PMA, and to all groups 
whose purposes do not work against 
the interests of agricultural associations. 


Former ‘Creamery Manager 
Killed in Plane Accident 


Lieut. O. H. Lauridsen, 28, former 
manager of the Olney Producers Cream- 
ery, was killed March 3 in a plane crash 
at Alexandria, La. 
Funeral services 
were held March 11 
in his home town, 
Dedham, Ia. 


Lieutenant Laurid- 
sen began work with 
the Olney Creamery 
March 10, 1940, and 
entered the armed 
services in 1942. 
Prior to his man- 
agership at Olney he 
had worked for three years as butter- 
maker at the Rugby Creamery Company 
in Rugby, N. D. He was graduated from 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., in March 
1937. He had considerable practical ex- 
perience in the creamery business having 
worked with his father, H. O. Lauridsen, 
who operated a dairy farm and creamery 
at Dedham, Ia. 

Lieutenant Lauridsen leaves his wife, 
parents, one sister and two brothers. 


Lt. O. H. Lauridsen 
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This is an outside view of the Alhambra 


Grain and Feed Company. Madison 


county. It is one of the first cooperative 
soybean processing units to be started. 


First Illinois Co-op Bean Mill 


N MAY, 1918, when farmers of the 

Alhambra community, Madison county, 
organized the Alhambra Grain and Feed 
Company, the thought never occurred to 
them that 27 years later they would be 
the first cooperative in Illinois to engage 
in processing soybeans. 

However, this cooperative after a trial 
run on Feb. 22, started operations with a 
soybean processing unit on March 1. 

Manager E. S. Apple got the soybean 
processing bug before the protein short- 
age actually occurred in 1942. He saw 
the shortage coming and got busy. How- 
ever, with difficulties in securing priorities 
and other delays, the protein shortage had 
become successively worse and then eased 
up before operations were started. 

The manager and directors are pleased 
with their plant facilities. The mill is 
housed in a building 36 feet by 48 feet 
with a height of 22 feet. The building 


is of concrete and concrete block construc- 
tion. All processing equipment is housed 
in this building. 

Storage space for soybean meal is pro- 
vided in a two-story building 24 feet by 


60 feet. Part of the structure is over the 
manager's office. 

The soybean plant is located close to - 
the parent elevator and beans are carried 
by gravity from the elevator to the mill. 

A good demand for soybean meal ex- 
ists in the dairy section around Alhambra, 
but some of the meal will be shipped 
out. Oil is stored in outside rail tank 
cars. The oil is in demand. 

The Alhambra Grain and Feed Com- 
pany is a true cooperative. It was orig- 
inally organized under the 1915 act, but 
in 1934 it reorganized under the Co- 
operative Act of 1923. 


In addition to handling around 200,- 
000 bushels of grain a year, the cooper- 
ative has developed a large business in 
feed, coal, hardwate, fence and fertiliz- 
er. It provides a large grinding and mix- 
ing service which is appreciated by dairy- 
men for miles around. 

Directors of the cooperative are: Wil- 
liam Dietz, A. J. Wetzel, W. J. Dander- 
man, C. Wisnasky, C. Uhe, E. A. Klaus 
and E. H. Isenberg. 


Left to right: E. S. Apple, Alhambra Grain ison county: Arthur Suhre, and E. IL. Isen- 


company manager: Paul Bauer, plant 
manager: Farm Adviser T. W. May, Mad- 


berg. company president. Full produc- 
tion started March 1. 
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More money for farm 


” By G. H. Iftner 
The Ludlow Cooperative Elevator Com- 
pany in Champaign county has developed 
an answer to the question, “Does It Pay 
For An Elevator To Operate As A Strictly 


Cooperative Concern?” It is surprising the 
number of farmer-stock companies which 
still raise that question. 


Ludlow’s operating experience since it 
became a cooperative in 1939 proves that it 
pays to operate as a true cooperative. Let 
the figures speak for themselves as they were 
presented by Manager Eugene Hoerner at the 
41st annual meeting of members: 

Yr. Total Gr. Mdse. Val. Net Prof. Pat. Div. 


Bu. 


1939 324,000 $17,000 $ 2,721 None 
1940 397,000 $22,000 $ 2,742 None 
1941 399,000 $29,000 $ 7,309 $ 3,542 
1942 516,000 $50,000 $15,022 $ 9,248 
1943 616,000 $70,000 $25,914 $17,792 
1944 582,000 $96,000 $27,476 $19,678 


The Ludlow company was not in a strong 
financial condition when it became a cooper- 
ative in 1939. Today-the cooperative has 
capital stock issued amounting to a little 
more than $16,000 and has an earned surplus 
of $43,353 which also belongs to the patrons, 
since the cooperative operates according to 
the Cooperative Act of 1923, an act that was 
sponsered by the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 

The Ludlow cooperative was responsible 
for not less than four neighboring farmer 
elevators becoming cooperatives within the 
past three years. 

Directors of the Ludlow cooperative are 
Warren H. Watson, James S. Coon, Byron 
G. Walker, C. C. O’Hare, Edward Quinlan, 
James Sheehan, W. O. Smith, John F. McCabe 
and M. P. Quinlan. 


Some 109 farmers’ elevators companies in 
Illinois are now operating according to the 
Cooperative Act of 1923, according to a 
report from Harry Fulkerson, acting super- 
intendent of the division of markets of the 
IHinois state department of agriculture. 


These 109 farmers’ elevators which have 
re-organized since 1923 are operating on a 
patronage paying basis for the benefit of 
both the capital stock holders and the pa- 
trons. Capital stock dividends are limited 
to 8 per cent. Other earnings, after necessary 
additions to surplus are made, are distributed 
to patrons. 
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The 1923 Cooperative Act was secured by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association — to 
streamline cooperative procedure. At present 
time the IAA is aiding 10 elevator companies 
with their reorganization under the 1923 
act, and more than 350 Illinois cooperatives 
are operating under this act. 


Illinois Grain Corporation is a new mem- 
ber of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives. The National Federation now 
includes the membership of all of the state 
and regional grain cooperatives in the 
United States. The regional cooperatives 
serve more than 350,000 of the nation’s grain 
producers. Their achievements serve as a 
record of the strong and growing cooper- 
ative movement in agricultural America. 


Reports from a number of ‘member ele- 
vators of Illinois Grain Corporation indicate 
successful operations, in most cases the best 
years in their history. Patronage dividends 
were declared by member companies, for 
example: 

Greenfield Farmers’ Cooperative Grain 
Company, Greene county, refunded $6,803.51 
to patrons after building a surplus to more 
than $50,000. W. M. Metcalf is manager. 

Savoy Grain and Coal Company, Cham- 
paign county, distributed 4 cents per bushel 
dividends amounting to $25,511.72 to 250 
patrons. The company handled 631,000 
bushels in 1944. It was organized in 1904 
and became a cooperative in 1931. J. N. 
Jordan is manager. 

The Nokomis Equity Elevator Company, 
Montgomery county, paid out patronage 
dividends for the years 1938 through 1941 
approximating $12,000. Roy N. Phillips is 
the manager. 

Walter Meyer, manager at the Keyesport 
Equity Elevator Company, Bond county, re- 
ported a good year with net profits of 
$3,310.05 out of which patronage dividends 
will be paid. 

Earlville Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator 
Company, La Salle county, a 40-year-old 
company voted to go cooperative after turn- 
ing in its best year—nearly a million bushels 
of grain handled. A. E. Bader is the man- 
ager. 

Kewanee Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator 
Company, Henry county, paid its first divi- 
dend in 28 years after netting nearly 
$20,000. Manager W. D. Weter set a goal 
of a million dollars merchandise business. 

Anchor Grain Company, McLean county, 
with C. H. Willke as manager paid refunds 
on the following scale: grain, 1 cent per 
bushel; seeds, 2 per cent; coal, 4 per cent; 
feed, 5 per cent; lumber, 5 per cent. 

Dillsburg Cooperative Grain Company, 
Champaign county, organized in 1920 and 
reorganized as a cooperative in 1942 reported 
a substantial net profit last year. John 
Ehmsen is manager. 

Secor Elevator Company, Woodford 
county, became a cooperative in 1944 and 
reported a net of nearly $6000. Manager 
Virgil Wilkey wants to pay a patronage 
dividend next year. 


By F. A. Gougler 

Virgil Johnson, manager of Producers 
Creamery of Galesburg, has resigned to take 
a position with Producers Creamery of 
Springfield, Mo. Virgil went to work with 
the Galesburg Creamery when it opened up 
for business, July, 1935. 

Many improvements have been made dur- 
ing his administration. A large adjoining 
lot was purchased and a wing was built onto 
the building for a receiving room. The in- 
terior of the plant was rearranged for effi- 
ciency and much new equipment has been 
added by Johnson. 

During these years, Johnson has. proved an 
able manager and has made many friends in 
the Galesburg territory as well as through- 
out the state. 

His successor will be James Cramer who 
has been plant superintendent for many 
years. Cramer is an Ames graduate and has 
had plant experience in Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin. He will be assisted by Harold John- 
son who will devote his time to procure- 
ment and Dean Ole who will have charge of 
quality operations. 

Herb Johnson, former manager of Pro- 
ducers Creamery of Peoria, has been em- 
ployed by Illinois Producers Creamery as 
salesman. His major work will be that of 
selling milk powder. He will also be avail- 
able to member creameries on problems re- 
lated to equipment installation. 


During a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of IPC, two members of the board 
handed in their resignation. .Harry Leeper, 
former president of Producers Creamery of 
Peoria, resigned because that plant has been 
closed. His vacancy will be filled by a 
representative of Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Henry. 

William Bismark, former president of Pro- 
ducers Creamery of Moline, resigned because 
his creamery has been taken over by the 
Quality Milk Association. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Arthur E. Myer, president of Qual- 
ity Milk Association to the IPC board. 


The new creamery building in Mt. Carroll 
is nearing completion. Practically all of 
the new equipment has been delivered and 
Manager Ray Sailer is of the opinion that 
he should be able to start operations in the 
new building early in April. 

At present, volume is running 35% ahead 
of a year ago and until the new plant is 
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ready, no additional volume can be han- 
died. When the plant is completed, a pro- 
curement program will be developed and 
carried out. 


Friendly competition. That is what is 
developing between Farmers Creamery Com- 
pany of Bloomington and Producers Cream- 
ery of Carlinville. For years, Manager For- 
rest Fairchild has had the distinction of hav- 
ing the largest cooperative creamery in II- 
linois. He has now been moved out of the 
lead by Manager F. A. Gourley of Carlin- 
ville. 

Says Manager Gourley, “When the past 
year closed, the Carlinville plant exceeded 
the Bloomington plant by 20,000 pounds but- 
terfat. This gives the Carlinville plant the 
distinction of being the largest cooperative 
creamery in Illinois. The nicest thing about 
this is that the Bloomington plant will not 
see our dust because at the present time we 
are purchasing from 55 to 65 per cent more 
butterfat than a year ago.” 

Says Manager Fairchild, “Certainly, to 
hold what we have is not enough. If we 
are to meet the challenge, not only of some 
other cooperative creamery, but to meet the 
needs and aspirations of farmers in our area, 
we should bend every effort to increase our 
butterfat volume. — If every farmer were 
sold on the idea of cooperative cream mar- 
keting, the volume would more than take 
care of itself. — All of this shows that while 
we are doing a better job than in former 
years, we must continue to show improve- 
ment to maintain our lead. The assistance 
of members of Farmers Creamery Company 
is solicited to help meet these new chal- 
lenges. Let's be at it.” That's the spirit. 


By Wilfred Shaw 


Milk cow numbers in the United States 
increased less during 1944 than in any re- 
cent year. 

There were 27,785,000 cows and heifers 
two years old and over om January 1, 1945, 
compared with 27,656,000 a year earlier. 

Total milk production in February was 
8.5 billion pounds, an increase of 3% over 
the daily average in February of last year. 

Butter production of recent weeks has 
averaged about 9% below a year ago. 

Cheese and evaporated milk production 
continues sharply higher than last year, with 
evaporated milk production up 30% and 
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cheese production up 19% above last year. 

Butter, cheese, and evaporated milk stocks 
continue much below last year. Cold stor- 
age holdings of butter on March 1 were 31,- 
200,000 pounds compared with 107,560,000 
pounds a year ago. Cheese holdings on 
March 1 were 117,557,000 pounds compared 
with 144,812,000 pounds a year ago. Evap- 
orated milk stocks totaled on February 1 
this year 132,000,000 pounds compared with 
168,000,000 pounds a year ago. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois. markets. All are February prices 
for 3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (ex- 
cept Chicago) and are for milk meeting the 
respective milk ordinances: 


Danville 
Decatur . 
DeKalb .. 
Freeport _. 
Galesburg .... 
Harrisburg 
Jacksonville 
Kewanee ... 


Quincy 

Rockford ...... 
Springfield 
St. Louis ... = 
Serenbne ok. | 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, de- 
livered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
January, unless otherwise noted: 

Baltimore ..............-....-----..------ $3.85 
Boston (191-200 mile zone) .. 3.82 
Chicago (70 mile zone) (Feb.) 3.11 


Cleveland _......-...--.---------0----- 3.47 
Denver 
Detroit if 
Indianapolis (Feb.) -................ 3.28 
Kansas City (Feb.) . es 
Milwaukee (Mar.) 
New York City (201-210 mile 
MONE oe 3.34 
Omaha (Feb.) 2.95 
Seattle (Feb.) .... 3.10 
St. Louis (Feb.) - 3.44 


St. Paul & Minneapolis ARE 
Washington, D. C. (Feb.) -..... 3.99 


The annual business meeting of the Dan- 
ville Producers Dairy was held Monday eve- 
ning, April 2, in the Vermilion County 
Farm Bureau office. The annual meeting 
for members and wives of the dairy was 
held Tuesday, April 10. 


fruits and 
vegetables 


By L. L. Colvis 


According to present indications, Illinois 
should have a good fruit crop in 1945. The 
last of March is not an opportune time to 
make a definite prediction, because future 
weather, especially during the next two 
months, can change the entire picture. The 
sustained cold weather during the winter, 
without extremely low temperatures, has 
been favorable. 

Peach buds can stand about 10 degrees 
below zero when they are completely dor- 
mant. As they advance towards blossoming, 
however, théy become increasingly suscepti- 
ble to freezing. At full blossom stage, even 
a frost will result in high mortality. At 
this time, they are unduly advanced, and 
are in good condition. 

Over most of the peach area in Illinois 
there are plenty of buds on the trees for 
a full crop of peaches. In the Centralia 
area, however, where there was a tremen- 
dous crop in 1944 along with extremely dry 
weather, the bud set is lighter. Some or- 
chards in that area cannot have a full crop 
even if there is no frost damage at all. 


The Illinois apple crop should be con- 
siderably larger than the small crop of 1944. 
Apples are not as easily injured by freezing 
as peaches are, although a sharp freeze at 
blossoming would destroy the year’s crop. 
Present indications are very good for ap- 
ples. 

Incidentally, this is a good time to buy a 
bushel of apples. There is still a large 
supply in cold storage, and prices are very 
reasonable, if they are purchased by the 
bushel. A bushel. of apples weighs about 
45 pounds and can be purchased for about 
$3. This for good quality, crispy, juicy ap- 
ples. Some of the softer varieties are be- 
coming a bit mealy, but the old-fashioned 
Winesap for example, is at its best this time 
of the year. 


New plantings of strawberries will be 
made in a limited way this year. They will 
of course not affect 1945 production which 
will again be extremely light. High prices 
and small supplies are in prospect for this 
fruit in 1945. 


Vegetable production in Illinois is un- 
predictable at this date. Fewer acres will 
probably be planted because of labor short- 
ages. 
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Recrad Youth 


Ellsworth D. Lyon 


Kathryn Specht, secretary, reports that 
Clay. County Rural Youthers received a 
collection for the Red Cross at their March 
meeting. An unusually full program in- 
cluded a piano solo by Clara Rose Gentry, 
a discussion of “Flag Etiquette’ led by Fritz 
Thomann and Carl Hasler, a “Double or 
Nothing” quiz given by Ruth Murphy, a 
recreation period consisting of games and 
contests led by Eugenia Specht, and refresh- 
ments. 


Bond County’s February meeting consisted 
of two timely topics: “Father and Son Farm 
Partnerships” presented by Elmer Searls of 
the U. of I. extension staff and “They Will 
be Coming Home Soon”, by Miss Josephine 
Giganti, home adviser. The recreation was 
planned around a Valentine theme.  Secre- 
tary Lois Wise says, “Our meetings are 
going good”. 


President Kenneth Wilson of Montgomery 
County Rural Youth writes that at the Feb- 
ruary meeting he and Esther Bruntjen were 
members of a cast which presented an orig- 
inal dramatic skit on “Father and Son Busi- 
ness Partnerships”. The playlet, based on 
the University of Illinois bulletin No. 587 
covering this subject, was prepared by 
Rural Youthers, Home Adviser Miss Helen 
Bennett, and Organization Director Hugh 
Rowden. The Farm Bureau has recently 
made the Rural Youth president an ex 
officio member of the Farm Bureau board 
of directors. 


Secretary Hester Black, Edgar County, re- 
ports that the Red Cross chairman, Mrs. 
Howard, brought the Rural Youth group 
information concerning the blood donor 
program at a recent meeting, pointing out 
that Edgar County Rural Youthers may con- 
tribute to the Terre Haute blood bank. 
Thelma Sturgeon was in charge of a discus- 
sion on the theme “What I Expect Out of 
Life’. 

Members of the Central Rural Youth 
group of Rock Island county are already 
making plans for the Rural Youth annual 
week-end summer camp at Camp Hauberg. 
Secretary Bob Sievers sends the information 
that a debate was held in January on the 
question: “Resolved that a Young Man 
Should Start Farming with His Father’. The 
affirmative was upheld by Charles Schave and 
Bob Sievers, while the negative side of the 
question was discussed by Dolores Bolens 
and Gertrude Tornquist. Audience parti- 
cipation was enthusiastic. At the February 
meeting they held a symposium on the “Or- 
ganization and Work of the County Farm 
and Home Bureaus”. 


McDonough County Rural Youthers held 
a discussion on the important subject of 
“Contributing to the Red Cross in 1945” 
at their Feb. 20 meeting. ‘The highlight 
of the evening was a wiener roast”, accord- 
ing to Secretary Karel Swanson. 


Y 1/c John Koonce, former member of 
the Pulaski-Alexander Rural Youth, called 
at the IAA office March 19. John was en- 
route to his home in Mt. Morris from the 
Bermuda Islands where he has been sta- 
tioned for 19 months. 
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Pulaski-Alexander county held its eighth 
annual banquet on March 9 in Mounds. The 
event was well supported by the entire mem- 
bership. 


Secretary Ailene Thomas’s report of the 
McLean county meeting March 20 is vi- 
brant with news. Pantomine on “Things I 
Wish Others Wouldn’t Do” was given by 
Betty Belle Ewing, Lloyd Singley and Doro- 
thy Renken. An invitation received from 
the Bloomington YMCA to join in 
the “Y” dances was placed in the hands of 
a committee. The group gave'a contribu- 
tion to the Red Cross. A box social was 
held in which Paul V. Curtiss, assistant 
farm adviser helped with the auctioneering. 


Cook County Rural Youthers listened 
with interest to the story of the growth and 
service of the Farm Bureau in Illinis as told 
by J. B. Countiss, manager of Illinois Pro- 
ducers Creamery, at their sixth annual ban- 
quet held in Tinley Park, March 20. Miss 
Clareta Walker, extension specialist in Rural 
Youth, also showed slides of Rural Youth in 
Illinois in 1944, 


McHenry County Rural Youth on March 
13 and 14 held short courses in surveying 
and tiling and tractor repair and operation. 
Actual field problems were met and solved. 
Congratulations!! 


Warren county held a short course in 
recreation on March 7 and 8. Assistant 
Farm Adviser Eldon Powel says of the 
young people in this experience, “I know 


Rey nse 


Four-H leaders received training to pre- 
pare for a new 4-H club project in tractor 
care and maintenance. Left to right are: 
Kenneth Kessler, Champaign county: John 


Four-H leaders over the state have mapped 
extensive programs for the coming year. 
Cass county 4-H leaders in Guy Husted’s 
office, left to right: E. H. Virgin, Ruel 


that they learned a lot and will make use 
of the mixers, singing games, dances, etc. 
in their meetings in the future.” This group 
discussed the “GI Bill of Rights” at the 
March meeting. 


DeKalb county looked “gay but not 
ninety” when attired in long skirts, bustles, 
derbies, bow ties, and plume hats at the 
Gay Nineties’ party held at the Waterman 
gym March 12. Clara Havlins was chosen 
best dressed girl while Pvt. Hugh McCleery, 
former president, home on leave, was chosen 
best dressed man. 


Tazewell county held guest night on Feb. 
22.. Elizabeth Strunk told what Rural Youth 
is and what it does. “Farm Problems that 
Confront Rural Youth” was discussed by 
Louis Hoerr, Eleanor Moser, and Ruth Wul- 
lenwaber, Miles Allen, Ruth Huser and 
Arthur Gaeken. This group has planned to 
lead recreation at three 4-H rallies. 


Current news of Rural Youth in the serv- 
ice discloses one more gold star. 

Cpl. David Goldy, Stephenson county, 
was reported killed in action in Belgium on 
Jan. 15, according to notice received by his 
Parents. 

Pfc. Edward Madden, La Salle county, 
is recovering in a hospital in England from 
wounds received in battle Nov. 9 and Jan. 
22. He received the Bronze medal and the 
Purple Heart awards. 

Cpl. Robert B. Simon, Bureau county, 
has been awarded the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in action at Luxembourg. 


Deputy. Pope: Melvin Hummel, Kendall: 


- Clarence Wall, Bond, and Joe Welch, Clark. 


Twenty-three leaders were enrolled in re- 
cent course at the university. 


Jurgens, Cheslea C. Taylor, Edward L. 
Jones, Roy C. Reichert, Edward J. Gaffney, 
Glenn C. Herzberger, and Farm Adviser 
Husted. j 
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By John R. Spencer 


Food for plants is just as necessary as 
food for animals but we still have to make 
people conscious of the fact. Wartime pro- 
duction goals to increase food, feed and 
fiber have sapped our soils of vital fertility 
elements. Crops have removed annually for 
the last three years approximately 416,000 
tons of nitrogen, 168,000 tons of phosphoric 
acid and 160,000 tons of potash from the 
20,000,000 acres of harvested crop land in 
Illinois, according to Prof. A. L. Lang, U. 
of I. College of Agriculture. 


Seven locations in Shelby county have 
been designated for lime storage bins as a 
means of minimizing transportation prob- 
lems, states W. S. Batson, farm adviser. 


Farm account books have pointed out to 
Logan county farmers the economic im- 
portance of adding lime and phosphate, the 
utilization of crop residues, planting of good 
crops and the application of commerical 
fertilizers when necessary, asserts N. H. An- 
derson, farm adviser. 


Kankakee county applied 64,000 tons of 
limestone, 3200 tons rock phosphate, 3200 
tons mixed fertilizer and 800 tons super- 
phosphate last year according to George 
Swaim, farm adviser. 


Lee county applied 126,000 tons of agri- 
cultural limestone last. year according to 
C. E, Yale, farm adviser. This is a sub- 
stantial increase over the 77,000 tons of the 
1943 year. 

The use of agricultural limestone for the 
state as a whole has “come a long way” in 
the last ten years when slightly under 500,- 
000 tons was applied in 1935, compared 
with the present annual usage of approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 tons. If labor shortage 
does not nullify the addition to crushing 
equipment at established quarries plus the 
new operators the supply of available lime- 
stone should be greater in 1945 than last 
year. 


According to college authorities it would 
cost approximately 10 cents a bushel, at 
present prices for fertilizers, of soybeans 
to replace the phosphorus and potassium 
removed by them from soils. This is based 
on the results of a five year test at the 
Joliet experimental field. H. J. Snider 
states, “From the most part the beans are 
sold from the farm and since they contain 
such a large proportion of. the total nitro- 
gen (in the entire crop) there is little prob- 
ability. that soybeans contribute anything 
toward building up permanently the nitro- 
gen content of soil.” 


The use of grasses and clover with alfalfa 
makes it possible for more farmers to get 
alfalfa seed and provides a good rotation 
hay or pasture mixture. 
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Unloading and bagging 50 per cent muri- 
ate of potash at the Morgan-Scott bulk 
plant, left to right: I. E. Barnes, inside car, 


Farmers Save On Carload 
Muriate of Potash Buying 


Savings to farmers of more than $2000 
per carload are reported by Illinois Farm 
Supply Company through carload ship- 
ments of. high-grade muriate of potash 
to a number of county Service Companies. 

Shipments have been made to Wood- 
ford, Whiteside, Grundy, Morgan-Scott, 
Christian, Bond, and Jackson-Williamson. 


According to IFS officials, for the 
farmer whose soil needs potash, this 
muriate of potash is a real bargain com- 
pared with the potash contained in mixed 
fertilizer. For example: for each pound 
of K,O in 2-12-6, the farmer pays 8.7 


McLean county's supply of milkweed pods 
moves to war. Left to right are Dr. W. 
I. DeWess, Normal, in charge of collection 
program in the state; Doren Young and 
Lloyd Crichton, helpers, and T. R. Trigger. 
assistant supervisor. 


Russell Chapman, assistant manager, John 
Ryman and Harold James. Unloading this 
50-ton car took two days and a half. 


cents per pound. For one pound of K,O 
in 50 per cent muriate of potash, the price 
is only 4.4 cents per pound, and for 60 
per cent muriate of potash only 4.1 cents 
per pound. 

Leading county in the sale of potash is 
Whiteside, report IFS officials. More 
than 320 tons have been sold for spring 
application. 

Orders for more than 2000 tons of 
muriate of potash are now on hand, and 
as of March 15, 530 tons had been de- 
livered. The remainder was scheduled to 
go out within 60 days. 


Former Randolph Adviser's 
Son Dies On Western Front 


Pfc. Eugene Secor, 20, son of E. C. 
Secor, former farm adviser of Randolph 
county, was killed in action Feb. 17 while 
serving as a machine gunner with the 
Seventh Army in France, according to 
word received by his parents from the 
War Department. 

The last letter received from the young 
soldier was dated Feb. 15 and at that 
time he was preparing to go back to 
the front lines after spending about two 
weeks in a rest camp. He went overseas 
last November and his division became 
part of General Patch’s Seventh Army. 

Mr. Secor was farm adviser in Ran- 
dolph county for 20 years and last July 
was employed in 4-H club work by the 
extension service of the U. of I. College 
of Agriculture. 

Besides his parents, Private First Class 
Secor leaves one brother, Cpl. Clay Se- 
cor, serving overseas with the Army Air 
Forces as a tail gunner and assistant en- 
gineer on an Army bomber. 


Wind erosion can be reduced by tree 
windbreaks and such mechanical windbreaks 


as snowfence or other similar materials. 
Rows of small grain such as rye help to 
slow the wind also. 
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Rural Youth 


Ellsworth D. Lyon 


Kathryn Specht, secretary, reports that 
Clay County Rural Youthers received a 
collection for the Red Cross at their March 
meeting. An unusually full program in- 
cluded a piano solo by Clara Rose Gentry, 
a discussion of “Flag Etiquette’ led by Fritz 
Thomann and Carl Hasler, a ‘Double or 
Nothing” quiz given by Ruth Murphy, a 
recreation period consisting of games and 
contests led by Eugenia Specht, and refresh- 
ments. 


Bond County’s February meeting consisted 
of two timely topics: "Father and Son Farm 
Partnerships” presented by Elmer Searls of 
the U. of I. extension staff and “They Will 
be Coming Home Soon”, by Miss Josephine 
Giganti, home adviser. The recreation was 
planned around a Valentine theme.  Secre- 
tary Lois Wise says, “Our meetings are 
going good”. 


President Kenneth Wilson of Montgomery 
County Rural Youth writes that at the Feb- 
ruary meeting he and Esther Bruntjen were 
members of a cast which presented an orig- 
inal dramatic skit on ‘Father and Son Busi- 
ness Partnerships”. The playlet, based on 
the University of Illinois bulletin No. 587 
covering this subject, was prepared by 
Rural Youthers, Home .Adviser Miss Helen 
Bennett, and Organization Director Hugh 
Rowden. The Farm Bureau has recently 
made the Rural Youth president an ex 
officio member of the Farm Bureau board 
of directors. 


Secretary Hester Black, Edgar County, re- 
ports that the Red Cross chairman, Mrs. 
Howard, brought the Rural Youth group 
information concerning the blood donor 
program at a recent meeting, pointing out 
that Edgar County Rural Youthers may con- 
tribute to’ the Terre Haute blood bank. 
Thelma Sturgeon was in charge of a discus- 
sion on the theme “What I Expect Out of 
Life’. 

Members of the Central Rural Youth 
group of Rock Island county are already 
making plans for the Rural Youth annual 
week-end summer camp at Camp Hauberg. 
Secretary Bob Sievers sends the information 
that a debate was held in January on the 
question: “Resolved that a Young Man 
Should Start Farming with His Father’. The 
affirmative was upheld by Charles Schave and 
Bob Sievers, while the negative side of the 
question was discussed by Dolores Bolens 
and Gertrude Tornquist. Audience parti- 
cipation was enthusiastic. At the February 
meeting they held a symposium on the “Or- 
ganization and Work of the County Farm 


and Home Bureaus”. 

McDonough County Rural Youthers held 
a discussion on the important subject of 
“Contributing to the Red Cross in 1945” 
at their Feb. 20 meeting. “The highlight 
of the evening was a wiener roast’, accord- 
ing to Secretary Karel Swanson. 

Y 1/c John Koonce, former member of 
the Pulaski-Alexander Rurai Youth, called 
at the IAA office March 19. John was en- 
route to his home in Mt. Morris from the 
Bermuda Islands where he has been sta- 
tioned for 19 months. 
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Pulaski-Alexander county held its eighth 
annual banquet on March 9 in Mounds. The 
event was well supported by the entire mem- 
bership. 

Secretary Ailene Thomas's report of the 
McLean county meeting March 20 is vi- 
brant with news. Pantomine on “Things I 
Wish Others Wouldn't Do” was given by 
Betty Belle Ewing, Lloyd Singley and Doro- 
thy Renken. An invitation received from 
the Bloomington YMCA to join in 
the “"Y" dances was placed in the hands of 
a committee. The group gave a contribu- 
tion to the Red Cross. A box social was 
held in which Paul V. Curtiss, assistant 
farm adviser helped with the: auctioneering. 

Cook County Rural Youthers listened 
with interest to the story of the growth and 
service of the Farm Bureau in IIlinis as told 
by J. B. Countiss, manager of Illinois Pro- 
ducers Creamery, at their sixth annual ban- 
quet held in Tinley Park, March 20. Miss 
Clareta Walker, extension specialist in Rural 
Youth, also showed slides of Rural Youth in 
Illinois in 1944. 

McHenry County Rural Youth on March 
13 and 14 held short courses in surveying 
and tiling and tractor repair and operation. 
Actual field problems were met and solved. 
Congratulations!! 

Warren county held a short course in 
recreation on March 7 and 8. Assistant 
Farm Adviser Eldon Powel says of | the 


young people in this experience, “I know 


Four-H leaders received training to pre- 
pare for a new 4-H club project in tractor 
care and maintenance. Left to right are: 
Kenneth Kessler, Champaign county: John 


Four-H leaders over the state have mapped 
extensive programs for the coming year. 
Cass county 4-H leaders in Guy Husted’s 
office, left to right: E. H. Virgin, Ruel 


that they learned a lot and will make use 
of the mixers, singing games, dances, etc. 
in their meetings in the future.” This group 
discussed the “GI Bill of Rights” at the 
March meeting. 


DeKalb county looked ‘gay but not 
ninety’ when attired in long skirts, bustles, 
derbies, bow ties, and plume hats at the 
Gay Nineties’ party held at the Waterman 
gym March 12. Clara Havlins was chosen 
best dressed girl while Pvt. Hugh McCleery, 
former president, home on leave, was chosen 
best dressed man. 

Tazewell county held guest night on Feb. 
22. Elizabeth Strunk told what Rural Youth 
is and what it does. ‘Farm Problems that 
Confront Rural Youth” was discussed by 
Louis Hoerr, Eleanor Moser, and Ruth Wul- 
lenwaber, Miles Allen, Ruth Huser and 
Arthur Gaeken. This group has planned to 
lead recreation at three 4-H rallies. 

Current news of Rural Youth in the serv- 
ice discloses one more gold star. 

Cpl. David Goldy, Stephenson county, 
was reported killed in action in Belgium on 
Jan. 15, according to notice received by his 
Parents. 

Pfc. Edward Madden, La Salle county, 
is recovering in a hospital in England from 
wounds received in battle Nov. 9 and Jan. 
22. He received the Bronze medal and the 
Purple Heart awards. 

Cpl. Robert B. Simon, 
has been awarded the Purple 
wounds received in action at 


Bureau county, 
Heart for 


Luxembourg. 


Deputy, Pope: Melvin Hummel, Kendall: 
Clarence Wall, Bond, and Joe Welch, Clark. 
Twenty-three leaders were enrolled in re- 
cent course at the university. 


Jurgens, Cheslea C. Taylor, Edward L. 
Jones, Roy C. Reichert, Edward J. Gaffney, 
Glenn C. Herzberger, and Farm Adviser 
Husted. 
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By John R. Spencer 


Food for plants is just as necessary as 
food for animals but we still have to make 
people conscious of the fact. Wartime pro- 
duction goals to increase food, feed and 
fiber have sapped our soils of vital fertility 
elements. Crops have removed annually for 
the last three years approximately 416,000 
tons of nitrogen, 168,000 tons of phosphoric 
acid and 160,000 tons of potash from the 
20,000,000 acres of harvested crop land in 
Illinois, according to Prof. A. L. Lang. L 
of I. College of Agriculture 


Seven locations in Shelby county have 
been designated for lime storage bins as a 
means of minimizing transportation prob- 
lems, states W. S. Batson, farm adviser. 

Farm account books have pointed out to 
Logan county farmers the economic im- 
portance of adding lime and phosphate, the 
utilization of crop residues, planting of good 
crops and the application of commerical 
fertilizers when necessary, asserts N. H. An- 


derson, farm adviser. 


Kankakee county applied 64,000 tons of 
limestone, 3200 tons rock phosphate, 3200 
tons mixed fertilizer and 800 tons super- 
phosphate last year according to George 
Swaim, farm adviser. 


Lee county applied 126,000 tons of agri- 
cultural limestone last year according to 
C. E. Yale, farm adviser. This is a sub- 
stantial increase over the 77,000 tons of the 
1943 year. 

The use of agricultural limestone for the 
State as a whole has “come a long way” in 
the last ten years when slightly under 500,- 
000 tons was applied in 1935, compared 
with the present annual usage of approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 tons. If labor shortage 
does not nullify the addition to crushing 
equipment at established quarries plus the 
new operators the supply of available lime- 
stone should be greater in 1945 than last 
year, 

According to college authorities it would 
cost approximately 10 cents a bushel, at 
present prices for fertilizers, of soybeans 
to replace the phosphorus and potassium 
removed by them from soils. This is based 
on the results of a five year test at the 
Joliet experimental field. H. J. Snider 
states, ‘From the most part the beans are 
sold from the farm and since they contain 
such a large proportion of the total nitro- 
gen (in the entire crop) there is little prob- 
ability that soybeans contribute anything 
toward building up permanently the nitro- 
gen content of soil.” 


The use of grasses and clover with alfalfa 
makes it possible for more farmers to get 
alfalfa seed and provides a good rotation 
hay or pasture mixture. 
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Unloading and bagging 50 per cent muri- 
ate of potash at the Morgan-Scott bulk 
plant, left to right: I. E. Barnes, inside car, 


Farmers Save On Carload 
Muriate of Potash Buying 


Savings to farmers of more than $2000 
per carload are reported by Illinois Farm 
Supply Company through carload ship- 
ments of high-grade muriate of potash 
to a number of county Service C ompanies. 

Shipments have been made to Wood- 
ford, Whiteside, Grundy, Morgan-Scott, 
Christian, Bond, and Jackson-W illiamson 

According to IFS officials, for the 
farmer whose soil needs potash, this 
muriate of potash is a real bargain com- 
pared with the potash contained in mixed 
fertilizer. For example: for each pound 
of K,O in 2-12-6, the farmer pays 8.7 


McLean county’s supply of milkweed pods 


moves to war. Left to right are Dr. W. 
I. DeWess, Normal, in charge of collection 
program in the state: Doren Young and 
Lloyd Crichton, helpers, and T. R. Trigger. 
assistant supervisor. 


Russell Chapman, assistant manager, John 
Ryman and Harold James. Unloading this 
50-ton car took two days and a half. 


cents per pound. For one pound of K.O 


in 50 per cent muriate of potash, the price 
is only 4.4 cents per pound, and for 60 


muriate of potash only 4.1 cents 


Lea ling county in the sale of potash ts 


Whiteside, report IFS officials. More 
than 320 tons have been sold for spring 
appl ation. 

Orders for more than 2000 tons of 
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as of March 15, 530 tons had been de 
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IAA Opposes Convention Call 
(Continued from page 3) 
stitutional convention in 1918. In 1922 
it submitted its report. Of 1,106,696 
votes on the proposal, only 18,298, less 
than 17 per cent of the total vote, were 
in favor of adoption of the proposed 
constitution. If a constitutional conven- 
tion is called, any attempt to amend the 
present constitution would, of course, be 
delayed. All such questions would be 
deferred to await the report of the con- 

stitutional convention. 

The cost of holding a constitutional 
convention is estimated to run between 
$2,500,000 and $4,000,000. It would 
require three special statewide elections, 
a special B ised election for the nomina- 
tion of delegates, a special general elec- 
tion for the election of delegates and a 
special election for voting on its report. 

The Association doubts whether a con- 
stitutional convention should be held un- 
der present conditions. People are pre- 
occupied and giving full attention to the 
war and problems resulting from war- 
time conditions. In the immediate post- 
war period, attention will be devoted to 
the problems of readjustment. People 
will not give the time, attention and con- 
sideration required for changes in our 
basic law. 


Would Delay Action 


Since. it be that the calling of a 
constitutional convention at this time 
would not accomplish any constructive 
results, would entail the expenditure of 
large sums of money, would only serve 
to delay action on and solution of our 
more serious constitutional problems and 
would thrust new burdens upon our dis- 
tracted and preoccupied people, the As- 
sociation urges the General Assembly not 
to submit the question of calling a con- 
stitutional convention in the general elec- 
tion in 1946. Instead, the Association 
urges the submission of a Gateway 
amendment and making its adoption pos- 
sible by re-enactment of the party circle 
method of voting on such constitutional 
amendment, which method was used 
from 1870 to 1890. 


Safety Campaign 

A “brake-emphasis” campaign is being 
sponsored by the International Associa- 
tion of Police Chiefs with assistance of 
49 other national groups, April 15- 
June 1. 

A simple brake test will be given mo- 
tor vehicles involved in an accident, 
stopped for traffic violation, or indi- 
cating defective brakes. A block one inch 
thick will be placed under the brake 
pedal. If, when the pedal is depressed, 
it is stopped by the block before the 
brakes grip, the operator will be in- 
formed that his brakes need attention. 
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ABOUT FLIES 


THE EYE 1s composen oF 4,000 FACETS 
OR SMALLER EYES WHICH ENABLE. THE. FLY 


TO SEE IN ALL DIRECTIONS — AND TO FIND A 
NICE TENDER SPOT ON YOUR Cow! 


PILES AND CITY DUMPS INTO YOUR 
DAIRY BARN OR KITCHEN 


f a. WING ~ THe peuicate Bur — 
iD | te STRONG PIECE OF EQUIPMENT 

\ \ THAT CARRIES THE FLY FROM REFUSE 
AN 


OF THE FLY PICKS UP GERMS FROM 
THE WASTE MATTER IT FEEDS UPON 
AND DEPOSITS THEM IN YOUR LIVE- 
STOCK WHEN IT BITES THEM / 


9 
AY 


\ 


iy 
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DEPOSITED IN MANURE 


4 7T0 6 TIMES IN TWO 
MONTHS ~ THE AVERAGE LEG ANO BODY OF THE FLY 


ARE COVERED WITH TINY 

IFE TIME OF A FLY. 

EACH DE POSIT CONTAINS HAIRS WHICH CARRY THE 

ABOUT 120 EGGS. VIRUS OF MANY DISEASES 

TESTED SAMPLES HAVE SUCH AS SLEEPING SICKNESS 
HOWN OVER 600 LARVAE AND INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
MAGGOTS) PER POUND OF 


MANURE AFTER 4 DAYS Protect Vour Livestock trot this denger/ 


PLES 
ioe, BLUE SEAL FLY SPRAY 


Here's the way Blue Seal Fly Spray is effective: 

IT KILLS. Blue Seal contains two effective ingre- 
dients that kill flies by contact. Many different 
types of materials and formulae were tested in 
Illinois dairy barns by cooperating farmers in our 
search to determine the most effective killing 
agencies and formulae. We have them now in 
Blue Seal Fly Spray. 


See your Blue Seal Serviceman. e Reserve your season’s supply today. FLY SPRA 


KILLS AND REPELS 


Sab FS mom ES ae WEE HUES, 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Illinois 


From Our 
Readers 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been receiving the RECORD 
regularly. Keep it coming. I enjoy 
reading through it to find out the latest 
happenings and progress of the County 
Farm Bureaus in Illinois. 

I also want to take this opportunity 
to inform you of my correct address. 

Yours truly, 

Sgt. Louis M. Bogner 
c/o Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif. 

(Editor's Note: Thanks for your letter. 
We'll try to keep the news coming to you. We 
would like to hear from you again soon.) 


Philippine Islands 
Dear Sir: cid 
I appreciate your sending me the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association RECORD. It 
is always good to see those pictures of 
Illinois farms in it and also to keep 
posted on the progress of Illinois coop- 
eratives. 
Sincerely, 
Sgt. Francis W. Campbell 


Gentlemen: 

The Record brings me back to IIli- 
nois agriculture, and enables me to 
keep up with the IAA and Illinois 
farm front. I would appreciate it very 
much if you would include my name 
on the regular mailing list. 

I hope some day soon to return to the 
IAA and Illinois agriculture. I may even 
help Mr. Brissenden out with organi- 
zation work. I noticed he and the 
gang are doing a top-notch job in 
membership. Leave a few for we vets 
to sign up. 

Very truly yours, 


Sgt. Kenneth A. Stocker _ 


H. Q. Det. O. T. C. 
Atlanta Ord. Depot 
Atlanta, Ga. 
(Former organization di- 
rector in Madison coun- 
ty) 
(Editor's Note: Organization Director Bris- 
senden promises to leave a “few for you 
veterans to sign up.) 


Dear Sir: 

Your much esteemed IAA RECORD 
comes to me regularly and I read it 
through with interest; the enclosed front 
page cover picture must be very beauti- 
ful if a fellow could see the animals, so 
please tell your mailing staff that here- 
after I don’t want the best two ewes 
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covered up with my postal address and 
name. 


. . . Do not take me as seriously out 
of sorts because of your censorship, only 
paste my name on some other place on 
your next issue. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. John Acheson 
Presbyterian Church 
Kirkwood, Illinois 


(Editor's Note: Since we feel that most 
of our 113,000 readers experienced the 
same disappointment as Reverend Ache- 
son we have printed two cover pictures 
of the March issue of the IAA REcorpD, 
one that is censored with the postal ad- 
dress and one in which the view is un- 
obstructed. We're sorry it happened and 
we feel certain that our printer is not 
happy about it.) 


Cook Assistant Adviser. 
Hired In Clark County 


Charles N. Glover, assistant farm ad- 
viser of Cook county for the past nine 
years, has been named farm adviser for 
Clark county. He 
will start work in 
that county April 15. 

Glover is a native 
of LaSalle county 
and a graduate of 
the U. of I College 
of Agriculture in 
1931. He has had 
experience farming 
in Putnam county, 
teaching school in 
LaSalle and Mercer 
counties and working for the USDA on 
barberry eradication in several counties in 
Illinois. 

During his nine years work in Cook 
county, 4-H club enrollment under his 
direction more than doubled. Six years 
ago he organized the Rural Youth group 
in Cook county. 


Charles Glover 


Ohio Farm Bureau Group 
Inspects Illinois Co-ops 

Seventeen Ohio farm leaders recently 
came to Illinois to inspect some of our 
cooperative ay A The — repre- 
sented the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Ohio Livestock Marketing Association 
and the Ohio poultry and egg marketing 
associations. 

In addition to the Ohio group making 
the tour, were Manager Ellis Kugler of 
the Co-op Locker Service of Champaign 
county, Champaign, Manager William 
Hegenbart of the Cooperative Refriger- 
ated Service of La Salle county, Ottawa, 
A. R. Grindley, secretary-treasurer of 
Co-op Locker Service of Champaign 
county, Champaign, Sam Russell, IAA 
director of livestock marketing, F. A. 
Gougler, IAA director of produce mar- 
keting. 

At Bloomington, visits were made to 
Farmers Creamery, the McLean County 
Farm Bureau building, . the McLean 
County Cold Storage Company and the 
Bloomington Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 

A visit was next made to a turkey 
dressing plant at Havana, Mason county. 
Visits were made at Winchester Cold 
Storage Locker Service, Scott county and 
Waverly Locker Company, Morgan coun- 
ty. The $6,500 slaughter plant at Mow- 
eaqua, Shelby county, was inspected and 
stops were made at DeWitt County Co- 
operative Locker Service at Clinton and 
the new locker plant at Fisher, Cham- 
paign county. 

The last locker plant inspected was the 
one in Champaign. 
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We nois Thi | ideiehton 
Elects Vw Officers, Dibetors 


HE ballots are now in and the re- 

sults of the election held by mail to 
name 1945 officers and directors of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation have 
been reported. When Farm and Home 
Week was cancelled, the officers of the 
Home Bureau in compliance with the 
government order on _ conventions 
limited the annual meeting to an ad- 
visory council and executive board 
meeting. With terms of certain of- 
ficers and directors expiring it was de- 
cided that the report of the nominating 
committee ace 3 be submitted by mail 
to the voting delegates for balloting. 

Here are the results: Mrs. C.. W. 
Cutler, LaGrange, Cook county, vice- 
president; treasurer, Miss Myra Robin- 
son, Kansas, Edgar county; Mrs. M. 
Kimmelshue, Manteno, Kankakee coun- 
ty, north east director; Mrs. E. D. Mc- 
Guire, Makanda, Jackson county, south 
east director, and Mrs. R. E. Wrigley, 
Trivoli, Peoria county, west central di- 
rector. 


The new vice-President, Mrs. Cutler, 


helped to organize the Cook County 
Home Bureau in 1941 and was a char- 


ter member. She 
has served as Cook 
county president 
for one year and as 
treasurer for two 
years. She has been 
interested in 4-H 
club work and 
served for four 
years as leader of 
the Lyonsville 4-H 
club. 

Mrs. C. W. Cutler Mrs. Cutler’s 

Cook County husband, Major 
Clarence W. Cutler, is now stationed in 
Belgium in charge of special equipment 
for the U. S. Army. 

The new treasurer, Miss Robinson, 
joined a local unit of the Edgar County 
Home Bureau about a year after the 
county organization was started. She 
served as secretary of her local unit and 
then was elected a director of the 
county organization in 1940 for a two- 
year term. In 1943 she was elected 
county chairman and is just completing 
her two-year term in this capacity. Miss 
Robinson is the daughter of J. W. 
Robinson, a former director of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association. 


Mrs. Kimmelshue, new director of 
the north east district, is a director of 
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the Kankakee County Home Bureau 
which is celebrating its 30th anniversary 
this year. Kankakee county was the first 
Home Bureau organized in the state 
and the second in the United States. 
Mrs. Kimmelshue has been an active 
member of the Kankakee Home Bureau 
for 17 years, and was elected chairman 
of the county organization in 1940 and 
1941. For two years prior to 1940 she 
served as county program chairman. Mrs. 
Kimmelshue is a former assistant home 
adviser and her husband is director of 
the 14th district of the Pure Milk Associ- 
ation. 

Mrs. Kimmelshue recalls that “way 
back in 1915, when horses shied 
at automobiles,” she drove throughout 
the county for her mother and co- 
workers. These women were charter 
members and hence, organizers who 
worked hard to interest rural women 
in something new — an organization 
that would make them better house- 
keepers, homemakers, and mothers. 

“It is most interesting,” Mrs. Kim- 
melshue says, “to look back to see the 
long, upward path that Home Bureau 
has traveled. It is also most fascinat- 
ing to look forward to the great educa- 
tional opportunities that this organiza- 
tion offers to homemakers.” 

Mrs. McGuire, south east director, 
has a Home Bureau career that dates 
back to 1928 when the Jackson county 

merged with Wil- 
liamson and John- 
son counties to 
form the Tri-Coun- 
ty Home Bureau. 
At that time she 
served as a member 
of the original or- 
ganization commit- 
tee. Mrs. McGuire 
later served as a 
member of the or- 
ganization commit- 
tee when the Jack- 
son-Perry Home Bureau was started. 

Mrs. McGuire has served at one time 
or another in each of the various offices 
of her local unit in the Home Bureau 
and has served four years as a mem- 
ber of the Jackson-Perry executive 
board, one year as vice-chairman, one 
as publicity chairman, and two years as 
county chairman. She also served on 
the IAA school committee as one of the 
two members chosen from the 25th 


congressional district. Mrs. McGuire 
also served on the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation’s 1945 resolutions 
committee. 

Mrs. Wrigley, west central director, 
is a charter member of the Peoria 
County Home Bureau which was or- 
ganized in 1930. 
She served as its 
first vice-chairman 
and then as treas- 
urer. Mrs. Wrigley 
also acted as sec- 
retary at various 
times while holding 
both of these jobs. 
At the present time 
she is county 4-H 
chairman with a 
background of nine 
years as a leader. 
Mrs. Wrigley has also served in various 
offices in her local unit. 

Mrs. Wrigley says that “4-H club 
work is my special favorite, and we are 
a cooperative, Farm and Home Bureau 
and 4-H family. My husband leads a 
boys club and Gene, 13, is a member. I 
am one of the leaders of a girls club 
of which Miriam is a member and a 
leader of a junior girls club.” 


a 


Mrs. Wrigley 
Peoria County 


Cook County Home Bureau 
Has 4th Annual Meeting 


Importance of home and family ties in 
defeating juvenile delinquency was 
stressed in the address by Mrs. A. R. 
Rohlfing, former president of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation, at the fourth 
annual meeting of the Cook County 
Home Bureau in the Mural Room of the 
Morrison Hotel, Feb. 28. 

A full program included a fashion 
show by a dress pattern company, an ex- 
hibit of hand crafts by members, and a 
fashion review by the Future Homes 4-H 
club. Members of the latter club mod- 
eled costumes of the last 50 years up to 
the present day jiving jean-and plaid- 
shirt clad high school girl. 

Officers elected at the meeting in- 
cluded: Mrs. C. W. Cutler, president; 
Mrs. L. J. Eib, vice-president; Mrs. 
James Foggo, secretary; Mrs. A. W. Bor- 
kenhagen, treasurer; Mrs. W. E. Fritz, 
membership chairman; Mrs. George 
Dean Johnson, 4-H club chairman; Mrs. 
C. J. Hill, and Mrs. A. Zuidema, project 
chairman; Mrs. Robert Suydam, recrea- 
tion chairman; Mrs. G. Rex Volz, pub- 
licity chairman. 

Three hundred of the 600 members 
attended the meeting. 


Fruits and vegetables are valuable in the 
diet and the food in the soil determines the 
food values. 
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From Our 


Readers 


Dear Sirs: 


I have been receiving the Recorb 
regularly. Keep it coming. I enjoy 


reading through it to find out the latest 
happenings and progress of the County 
Farm Bureaus in Illinois. 
I also want to take this opportunity 
to inform you of my correct address. 
Yours truly, tee 
Sgt. Louts M. Bogner 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


(Editor's Note: Thanks for jour letter. 


We'll try to keep the news coming to you. W 
would like to hear from you again n.) 

Philippine Islands 
Dear Sir: 


appreciate your sending me the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association RECORD. It 
is always good to see those pictures of 
Illinois farms in it and also to keep 
posted on the progress of Illinois coop- 
eratives. 

Sincerely, 
Sgt. Francis W. Campbell 


Gentlemen: 

The Recorp brings me back to Illi- 
nois agriculture, and enables me to 
keep up with the IAA and _ Illinois 
farm front. I would appreciate it very 
much if you would include my name 
on the regular mailing list. 

I hope some day soon to return to the 
IAA and Illinois agriculture. I may even 
help Mr. Brissenden out with organi- 
zation work. I noticed he and the 
gang are doing a top-notch job in 
membership. Leave a few for we vets 
to sign up. 

Very truly yours, 

Sgt. Kenneth A. Stocker 
Q. Det. O. T. C. 

ane Ord. Depot 

Atlanta, Ga. 

(Former organization di- 

rector in Madison coun- 


ty) 

(Editor's Note: Organization Director Brts- 
senden promises to leane 1 “feu for jou 
reéterans to sign up.) 

Dear Sir: 
Your much esteemed IAA RECORD 


comes to me regularly and I read it 
through with interest; the enclosed front 
page cover picture must be very beauti- 
ful if a fellow could see the animals, so 
please tell your mailing staff that here- 
after I don’t want the best two ewes 
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covered up with my postal address and 
name. 

Do not take me as seriously out 
of sorts because of your censorship, only 
paste my name on some other place on 
your next issue. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. John Acheson 
Presbyterian Church 


Kirkwood, 


Illinois 


(Editor's Note: Since we feel that most 
of our 113,000 readers experienced the 
same disappointment as Reverend Ache- 
son we have printed two cover pictures 
of the March issue of the IAA REcorD, 
one that is censored with the postal ad- 
dress and one in which the view is un- 
obstructed. We're sorry it happened and 
we feel certain that our printer is not 
happy about it.) 


Cook Assistant Adviser 
Hired In Clark County 


Charles N. Glover, assistant farm ad- 
viser of Cook county for the past nine 
years, has been named farm adviser for 
Clark county. He 
will start work 1n 
that county April 15. 

Glover is a native 
of LaSalle county 
and a graduate of 
the U. of I College 
€ as of Agriculture in 
1931. He has had 
experience farming 


in Putnam county, 
teaching school in 
Charles Glover [aSalle and Mercer 


counties and working for the USDA on 
barberry eradication in sev eral counties in 
Illinois. 

During his nine years work in Cook 
county, 4-H club enrollment under his 
direction more than doubled. Six years 
ago he organized the Rural Youth group 
in Cook county. 


Ohio Farm Bureau Group 
s . 
Inspects Illinois Co-ops 

Seventeen Ohio farm leaders recently 
came to Illinois to inspect some of our 
cooperative enterprises. The group repre- 
sented the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Ohio Livestock Marketing Association 
and the Ohio poultry and egg marketing 
associations. 

In addition to the Ohio group making 
the tour, were Manager Ellis Kugler of 
the Co-op Locker Service of Champaign 
county, Champaign, Manager William 
Hegenbart of the Cooperative Refriger- 
ated Service of La Salle county, Ottawa, 
A. R. Grindley, secretary-treasurer of 
Co-op Locker Service of Champaign 
county, Champaign, Sam Russell, IAA 
director of livestock marketing, F. A. 
Gougler, IAA director of produce mar- 
keting. 

At Bloomington, visits were made to 
Farmers Creamery, the McLean County 
Farm Bureau building, the McLean 
County Cold Storage Company and the 
Bloomington Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 

A visit was next made to a turkey 
dressing plant at Havana, Mason county. 
Visits were made at Winchester Cold 
Storage Locker Service, Scott county and 
Waverly Locker Company, Morgan coun- 
ty. The $6,500 slaughter plant at Mow- 
eaqua, Shelby county, was inspected and 
stops were made at DeWitt County Co- 
operative Locker Service at Clinton and 
the new locker plant at Fisher, Cham- 
paign county. 

The last locker plant inspected was the 
one in Champaign. 
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Elects Vw ficors, 


HE ballots are now in and the re- 

sults of the election held by mail to 
name 19-45 officers and directors of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation have 
been reported. When Farm and Home 
Week was cancelled, the officers of the 
Home Bureau in compliance with the 
government order on conventions 
limited the annual meeting to an ad- 
visory council and executive board 
meeting. With terms of certain of- 
ficers and directors expiring it was de- 
cided that the report of the nominating 
committee would be submitted by mail 
to the voting delegates for balloting. 

Here are the results: Mrs. C. W. 
Cutler, LaGrange, Cook county, vice- 
president; treasurer, Miss Myra Robin 
son, Kansas, Edgar county; Mrs. M. 
Kimmelshue, Manteno, Kankakee coun- 
ty, north east director; Mrs. E. D. Mc- 
Guire, Makanda, Jackson county, south 
east director, and Mrs. R. E. Wrigley, 
Trivoli, Peoria county, west central di- 
rector. 

The new vice-President, Mrs. Cutler, 
helped to organize the Cook County 
Home Bureau in 1941 and was a char- 
ter member. She 
has served as Cook 
county president 
for one year and as 
treasurer for two 
years. She has been 
interested in -i-H 
club work = and 
served for four 
years as leader of 
the Lyonsville 4-H 
club, | 

Mrs. Cutler's 
husband, Major 
Clarence W. Cutler, is now stationed in 
Belgium in charge of special equipment 
for the U. S. Army. 

The new treasurer, Miss Robinson, 
joined a local unit of the Edgar County 
Home Bureau about a year after the 
county organization was started. She 
served as secretary of her local unit and 
then was elected a director of the 
county organization in 1940 for a two- 
year term. In 1943 she was elected 
county chairman and ts just completing 
her two-year term in this capacity. Miss 
Robinson is the daughter of J. W. 
Robinson, a former director of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association. 

Mrs. Kimmelshue, new director of 
the north east district, is a director of 


Mrs. C. W. Cutler 
Cook County 
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oe eration 


irectors 


the Kankakee Home Bureau 
which ts celebrating its 30th anniversary 
this year. Kankakce county was the firs: 
Home Bureau organized in the state 
and the second in the United States 
Mrs. Kimmelshue has been an active 
member of the Kankakce Home Bureau 
for 17 years, and was clected chairman 
of the county organization in 1940 and 
19-41. For two years prior to 1940 she 
served as county program chairman. Mrs 


I 
Kimmelshue is a former assistant home 


County 


adviser and her husband is director o 
the 14th district of the Pure Milk Associ- 
ation. 

Mrs. Kimmelshue recalls that “way 
back in 1915, when shied 
at automobiles,” she drove throughout 
the county for her mother and co 
workers. These women were charter 
members and hence, organizers who 
worked hard to interest rural women 
In something new an organization 
that would make them better house 
keepers, homemakers, and mothers 


horses 


“It is most interesting.’ Mrs. Kim 
melshue says, ‘to look back to see the 
long, upward path that Home Bureau 
has traveled. Jt is also most fascinat 
ing to look forward to the great educa 
tional opportunitics that this organiza 
tion offers to homemakers.” 

Mrs. McGuire. south east director. 
has a Home Bureau career that dates 
back to 1928 when the Jackson count, 
merged with Wil 
hamson and John- 
son counties to 
form the Tri-Coun- 


ty Home Bureau 
At that time she 
served as a member 


of the original or- 


nN ganization commit- 


} tee. Mrs. McGuire 
i a i. ‘ 


j 
Mrs. McGuire 


later served as 
Jackson County 


member of the or- 
ganization commit- 
tee when. the Jack- 
son-Perry Home Bureau was started 
Mrs. McGuire has served at one time 
or another in each of the various offices 
of her local unit in the Home Bureau 
and has served four years as a mem 
ber of the Jackson-Perry executive 
board, one year as vice-chairman, one 
as publicity chairman, and two years as 
county chairman. She also served on 
the IAA school committee as one of the 
two members chosen from the 25th 


McGuire 
Illinois Home 


1945 resolutions 


congressional district Mrs 
also. served on the 
Bureau Federation's 
committee. 

Mrs. Wrigley, west ceniral director 
is a charter member of the 
Home Bureau which was: or 
1930 
She served as_ its 


Peoria 


County 


ganized in 


first vice-chairman 
and then as treas- 
urer. Mrs. Wrigley 
also acted as sec 
retary at Var1ous 
times while holding 
both of these jobs 
At the present time 


she ts county 1-H 
chairman with 


Mrs. Wrigley 
Peoria County 


background of nine 
vears as a leader 
Mrs. Wrigley has also served in various 
otfices in her Jocal unit 

Mrs. Wrigley says that i-H club 
work is my special favorite, and we arc 
a Coope rative, Farm and Home Bureau 
and 4-H family. My husband leads a 
boys club and Gene, 13, is a m¢ 
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To the New Member 


CORDIAL welcome to the thousands of progressive 

Illinois farmers who, during the past few months, 

have aligned themselves with their neighbors in the 
Farm Bureau! Their decision has strengthened organized 
agriculture in Ilinois and in the nation, in this fateful hour 
when not only the issues of war, but the issues of the years 
to come, are in the process of decision. 

Not only have they thus joined forces for the long 
range of welfare of agriculture, but they have placed them- 
selves in a position to benefit materially from the many 
services built up through the years by Farm Bureau, and 
now made available to them. No new member should 
overlook this immediately practical side of his investment 
in organization. 

It has been said that acquaintance, understanding and 
participation are three stages through which the member 
should pass in order to derive full satisfaction from his 
Farm Bureau connection, and to build the loyalty to the 
organization which assures its permanence. And even the 
first of these steps — acquaintance — is quite an under- 
taking. The officers, directors and employees of the county 
Farm Bureau, and of its subsidiaries, are always glad to 
give information and assistance to the new member. 

There are vitally important educational services, spon- 
sored both locally and through the Extension Service. Some 
of these have to do with farm management and farm ac- 
counts, soil improvement, swine sanitation, poultry care, 
grain experimentation, livestock tours, the farm labor serv- 
ice, and a host of others. Others have to do with the so- 
called commercial services: such as those of the county 
Service Company, which handles petroleum products, 
paints, feed, and other farm supplies cooperatively, and at 
cost. Or the insurance services, life, auto, employers’ liabil- 
ity, fire, hail, windstorm, etc., again all handled at cost. Or 
the Farm Bureau serum and virus service. There are others 
too numerous to list here. Then on the side of marketing, 
there are cooperatives in every field: milk, cream, livestock, 
grain, fruit and vegetable, etc. These are all money-saving 
and money-making projects. It will pay the new member 
to investigate them, and to use those which fit in with his 
farming operations. 

Many counties issue printed or mimeographed lists of 
available services for the information of their members. 
The new member will do well to ask for such a check-list, 
in order that he may, as quickly as possible, ‘‘get the pic- 
ture’ of the great organization of which he has become a 
part. 

To get the most immediately practical value out of 
your Farm Bureau membership, investigate the services, 
and use those that meet your needs. You will find that “it 
pays to belong.” 


New Leadership Develops 


O ONE who has had contact with the activities of the 
younger Farm Bureau members, or with Rural Youth, 
can be pessimistic about the future leadership of agri- 
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EDITORIAL 


culture in Illinois. Younger groups have, in many in- 
stances, taken a leading part in the recent organization 
drives — and in a majority of cases have signed more new 
Farm Bureau members than their seniors. This participa- 
tion is an indication of the new strength which the men in 
the age group from about 25 to 40 are bringing to or- 
ganized agriculture. Another encouraging fact is that many 
younger men are assuming their places on boards of di- 
rectors, and as the sponsors of various Farm Bureau activ- 
ities. The serious discussions of the Rural Youth groups, 
including the Talk Fests, where young people speak their 
mind on issues confronting farmers, suggest that in this 
still younger group, some dynamic leadership is preparing 
for its future responsibilities and opportunities. 

Young people, by very virtue of their age, have even 
more at stake in the future of agriculture than their parents. 
Their participation in Farm Bureau activities, and their 
serious thought on present and future problems, is the best 
guarantee that the future will be a good one. 


Amending the State Constitution 


ECOMMENDED for careful reading in this issue of 
the IAA REcorD is the statement by the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association board of directors on the calling 

of a convention for revision of the Illinois state constitu- 
tion. It clearly outlines the position of the Association on 
this controversial issue which has received considerable 
attention during recent days in the newspapers of the 
state. 


The statement of the IAA board indicates beyond a 
doubt that the Association is not taking a negative position 
on amending the state constitution, but that it believes the 
calling of a constitutional convention at this time would 
not accomplish the desired objective. 


The Association believes that the main job is to get 
the state constitution in shape so that it can be amended. 


Under the present state constitution, the General 
Assembly may submit amendments to only one article at 
the same session and the favorable vote of the majority 
of those voting at the election is necessary for the adoption 
of the proposed amendment. 


No amendment submitted in recent years has been 
adopted although the Gateway Amendment. submitted in 
1932 received the favorable vote of 80 per cent of those 
voting upon the proposal. The proposed amendments 
have been defeated by people who voted in the general 
election, but who failed to vote on the proposed amend- 
ment. 


The Association is in favor of a Gateway Amendment 
which would permit the General Assembly to submit 
amendments of not more than three articles at the same 
session and would provide that the amendment should 
be adopted upon receiving the favorable vote of two-thirds 
of those voting on the proposed amendment. Such a pro- 
posal would not make amendment of the constitution easy, 
but it would make it possible. With such an amendment, 
the most urgent problems could be worked out. 
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We’re hardy little hailstones 
Merrily we fall 

Sometimes we kill just some crops 
’Though we like to get ’em all. 

We range around the country 
Causing ruin where we may 

But smart farmers — they don’t worry 

They let Farmers Mutual pay. 


Your crop is your income. Protect it against 
hail damage loss. Have your Farm Bureau insurance 
man show you how little it costs to get adequate hail 
insurance protection. 


FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


As a whole, inequalities in assessments be- 
tween the two classes of real estate appears to be 
following the pattern of the later years of the 
First World War and immediately thereafter. At 
that time there were few counties in which land 
assessments were not higher, and in many cases, 
much higher, than assessments of town and city 
lots. Then, as now, good prices and the prob- 
lems of production, including shortage of farm 
help, led most farmers to ignore inequalities in 
assessments which required years to remove, and 


some of which were never removed, after the 


collapse of farm prices in 1920 and 1921. If 
the end of the present war should be followed 
by much lower farm prices, many, if not most, 
Farm Bureaus and their members will probably 
face the same problem in unequal taxation which 
they faced 20 to 25 years ago. 

And the best way to prevent or correct trends 
of this kind is through a powerful farm organiza- 
tion such as we have in the Farm Bureau. That’s 
why I say one of your very first moves should be 
to join your county Farm Bureau — it gets things 


done. 
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98 County Farm Bureaus 
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much higher, than assessments of town and city 
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collapse of farm prices in 1920 and 1921. If 
the end of the present war should be followed 
by much lower farm prices, many, if not most, 
Farm Bureaus and their members will probably 
face the same problem in unequal taxation which 
they faced 20 to 25 years ago. 

And the best way to prevent or correct trends 
of this kind is through a powerful farm organiza- 
tion such as we have in the Farm Bureau. That's 
why | say one of your very first moves should be 
to join your county Farm Bureau — it gets things 


done. 
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ASSETS 
1943 1944 


State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Industrial and Misc. Bonds 
F. H. A. Mortgage Loans . 
Loans secured by 
Policy Cash Values .... 


2,900,979.32 
4,530,258.87 
1,427,996.50 

952,745.59 


2,577,814.36 


6,018,587. 


LLL 


1,083,101.95 
377,356.67 
Int. on Investments 


Accrued but not due 129,394.88 


Net Premiums Due 
and Deferred 


652,391.21 


December 31 December 31 


U. S. Government Bonds ..$ 6,671,521.66 $ 8,667,728.41 
2,793,015.7 
1,300,291.7 
1,280,883.2 
2,689,304.5 


1,010,714.51 
465,294.84 


152,912.16 


688,970.87 
Miscellaneous 329.44 


TOTAL Osc sauce eses $21,304,144.02 $25,068,032.83 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


LIABILITIES and SURPLUS 
December 31 December 31 
1943 1944 
Policy Reserves $15,278,565.70 $17,785,783.16 
Policy Proceeds left 
on deposit 
Policy Diy. left on deposit 
Premiums and Interest 
paid in advance 
Policy Dividends declared . 
Res. for Invest. and _ Int. 
Losses and Mort. Fluct. . 
Claims Reported but 
pending proof 
Res. for unreported claims . 
All other liabilities 
Including taxes 


883,469.53 
1,005,845.94 


683,843.00 
835,397.20 


928,103.18 
466,434.37 


650,520.64 
410,628.17 


575,000.00 


47,018.77 
46,850.00 


875,000.00 


78,354.47 
96,900.00 


100,201.35 128,617.29 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
EXC. CAPITAL ..$18,628,024.83 $22,248,507.94 
Capital Stock 200,000.00 200,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus 2,476,119.19 2,619,524.89 


TOTAL ..ccrcscscces $21,304,144.02 $25,068,032.83 


Insurance in force ....... $202,957,123.00 $226,008,013.00 


A picture oF Rodust Good Health 


A life insurance company such as Country Life, whose 
business hinges on the life and health of others, must 
stop once each year to check its own good health. We may 
say that our health has never been better, thank you. 
The Statement of Condition printed above is the X-ray 
photo whereby you can determine for yourself the 
strength of constitution of your Farm Bureau insurance 
company ... Country Life. Look it over. 


First, it was the biggest year in the company’s history. 
Twenty-three million dollars of new life insurance was 
written in 1944. . . Second, the investment funds of the 
company’s twenty-five million dollars in assets is soundly 
dispersed among various types of Utility, Railroad, and 
Municipal Bonds, and led of course by U. S. Government 
Bonds . . . Third, last year Country Life paid back to 
its policyholders $466,434.37 in dividends. 
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F YOU want to know anything about 

the Farm Bureau or its various sub- 

sidiary organizations, ask any of the 
more than 100 members of the Lake 
County FBI. The members of this Farm 
Bureau Information Club are keeping 
abreast of the times when it comes to 
agricultural problems and the way the 
Farm Bureau is contributing to the agri- 
cultural economy of the nation. 


For the members of this Lake County 
Farm Bureau group are afforded an op- 
portunity at regular monthly meetings 
to get the latest information on activities 
in the agricultural field. 


Organized back in March of 1943 as 
a means of stimulating more interest 
among a larger group of Farm Bureau 
folk in Lake county, this club has been 
meeting for supper and a program on 
the fourth Wednesday evening of every 
month at a restaurant in Libertyville. 


To date not a single month has been 
missed and the attendance is on the grad- 
ual increase. Starting out more than two 
years ago with about 25 members attend- 
ing, the attendance has grown to 60. One 
of the factors contributing to the fine at- 
tendance is that meetings are adjourned 
promptly at 10 p.m. 

Speakers who have appeared before 
the srr have come from the IAA and 
its subsidiaries, the U. of I. College of 
Agriculture, Pure Milk. Association and 
other organizations. 


Not every program includes an outside 
speaker, for on some occasions the pro- 
gram is left largely to local talent. 


The whole idea of the FBI Club is to 
build Farm Bureau membership and 
keep them informed. That the idea is 
working in Lake county is evident from 
the increase in membership which has 
resulted. Lake county had no organization 
director until recently so membership ac- 
quisition and maintenance was depend- 
ent largely upon loyal Farm Bureau mem- 
bers. The FBI Club plan is based on the 
idea that if the number of properly in- 
formed members is increased, there will 
be more of them “talking Farm Bureau.” 


On March 1, 1943, Lake county had 
954 members, and today the membership 
is at 1195. 


Whenever a township fails to make its 
monthly quota, a new member is added 
to the FBI Club from that particular 
township. Should a member fail to at- 
tend the monthly meetings he is dropped 
from the club and another member takes 
his place. 


Every means is used to acquaint the 
new member with the Farm Bureau, both 
through personal contact and other chan- 
nels. Once that a member knows he is 
being serviced, membership maintenance 
becomes less of a problem, and there is 
nothing that makes for membership main- 
tenance more than personal contact. 
There is no substitute for it. 
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IF YOU’VE OFTEN THOUGHT that you should reconsider 
your insurance program in the light of changed condi- 
tions, may we make this suggestion: call your friendly 4- 
neighbor, the Farm Bureau insurance man, and fell 
him your problems. You'll find him to be a source vr, 
of sound, reliable, insurance information. ( 
COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 608 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 7 
Jikto be ‘ < bea te oe . 2 m {* 
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F YOU want to know anything about 

the Farm Bureau or its various sub- 

sidjary organizations, ask any of the 
more than 100 members of the Lake 
County FBI. The members of this Farm 
Burcau Information Club are keeping 
abreast of the times when it comes to 
agricultural problems and the way the 
Farm Bureau is contributing to the agri- 
cultural economy of the nation. 


For the members of this Lake County 
Farm Bureau group are afforded an op- 
portunity at regular monthly meetings 
to get the latest information on activities 


in the agricultural field. 


Organized back in March of 19-43 as 
a means of stimulating more interest 
among a larger group of Farm Bureau 
folk in Lake county, this club has been 
meeting for supper and a program on 
the fourth Wednesday evening of every 
month at a restaurant in Libertyville 


To date not a single month has been 
missed and the attendance is on the grad- 
ual increase. Starting out more than two 
years ago with about 25 members attend- 
ing, the attendance has grown to 60. Onc 
of the factors contributing to the fine at- 
tendance is that meetings are adjourned 
promptly at 10 p.m. 

Speakers who have appeared before 
the group have come from the IAA and 
its subsidiaries, the U. of I. College of 
Agriculture, Pure Milk Association and 
other organizations. 


Not every program includes an outside 


speaker, for on some Occasions the pro- 
gram is left largely to local talent 
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build Farm Bureau membership and 
keep them informed. That the idea 1s 
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INTRODUCED BY IAA 


By PAUL MATHIAS 
IAA Corporate Secretary 


HE Illinois Agricultural Association 
T is sponsoring legislation introduced in 

both houses of the state legislature 
which appropriates $20,000,000 from 
state surplus funds for surfacing local 
township and road district roads. 

It is proposed that the county superin- 
tendent of high-ways in cooperation with 
the local high-way commissioner select 
the roads to be improved and prepare 
plans for their improvement. School bus 
and mail routes would be given prefer- 
ence. The townships and road districts 
would do the grading and would install 
culverts. 

The state funds would be used to pur- 
chase culverts and to provide for sur- 
facing of these roads. Existing right of 
way would be used wherever adequate 
and only the minimum amount of grad- 
ing would be required in order that the 
maximum mileage of roads may be sur- 
faced with the funds available. 

The state and counties would be au- 
thorized to acquire government surplus 
road building machinery and equipment 
for use on these roads. 


Ten million dollars per year is ap- 
propriated from state funds. However, 
the federal government has appropriated 
funds for use on these roads and approx- 
imately $4,700,000 every year for three 
years will be available from federal funds. 
If these federal monies are used on the 
local roads, then the state appropriation 
would be reduced by the amount of the 
federal monies so used. 

The money appropriated is to be ap- 
portioned between the several townships 
and road districts in the state in the pro- 
portion which the total mileage of sec- 
ondary and feeder roads in the respective 
townships or road districts bears to the 
total mileage of all secondary and feeder 
roads in the state. The funds would not 
be available until the end of the war or 
until the governor determined that the 
state might proceed with this road build- 
ing program. 


4 


The bills have been favorably reported 
by the road and bridge committees in 
each house. However, it appears that a 
determined effort will be necessary if 
the appropriation of state funds for these 
roads is secured. The postwar planning 
commission recommended that state funds 


- be used for improving these local roads. 


However, the appropriations for postwar 
construction sponsored by the state ad- 
ministration, as introduced, do not make 
any provision for state assistance on 
local township and road district roads. 
Approximately $127,000,000 is appropri- 
ated for all types of projects, but there 
is no provision whatever for improving 
these local roads. 


Other legislation which the Illinois Ag- 
riculture Association is supporting pro- 
vides for the appointment of a com- 
mission to study the high-way system of 
the state, and particularly the problems 
in connection with the local township 
and road district roads, and to make 
recommendations for their improvement 
and financing. The sponsors of this 
legislation hope that the commission will 
be able to recommend a program for 
permanent state assistance for the im- 
provement and maintenance of local 
township and road district roads — thus 
supplementing the temporary program 
for the next two years. 


| Bang’s Disease Control | 


The legislative committee on livestock 
legislation, authorized in the 1943 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, has pre- 
pared its report. Legislation covering its 
recommendations has been introduced. 

In general, this legislation provides 
that: 

(1) calves between ages of four and 
eight months may be vaccinated without 
first testing either the calf or the entire 
herd. The matter of testing for Bang’s 
disease before vaccinating the calf would 
be left optional with the herd owner. 
Vaccinated calves may be sold and trans- 
ferred freely without test until they reach 
the age of 20 months. 

(2) Animals over eight months of age 
may be vaccinated, but a test for Bang’s 
is required before vaccination. Such ani- 
mals so tested and found negative and 
then vaccinated may be sold and trans- 
ferred freely. 

(3) After July 1, 1946, no female ani- 
mals or breeding bulls over eight months 
of age may be sold, either at private sale 
or at farm or community auction, unless 
such animals either (a) come from an 
accredited herd, (b) are calves under 20 


months of age which were vaccinated be- 
tween 4 and 8 months of age, (c) are 
animals which were tested, found nega- 
tive and then vaccinated when more than 
8 months of age and are accompanied by 
a vaccination certificate, or (d) were 
tested for Bang’s within 30 days prior to 
the date of sale. Animals tested within 
the 30-day period and found negative 
may move freely. Animals which react 
may be sold only for slaughter or into 
herds where infection is known to exist. 

(4) An advisory commission of 13 
members is created, and all rules and 
regulations relating to disease control 
must be approved by this commission be- 
fore they become effective. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association is 
supporting the legislation recommended 
by the commission with the exceptions 
that the Association believes the effective 
date for the provisions requiring com- 
pulsory testing of animals sold at private 
or public sales should be postponed to 
July 1, 1947, and the Association be- 
lieves that further safeguards should be 
thrown about the sale and transfer of 
adult animals which have been tested, 
found negative and then vaccinated. 


| Official County School Surveys | 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
with other groups is sponsoring the legis- 
lation for official county school surveys. 
The bill provides that the county superin- 
tendent of schools shall call a meeting 
of all school board members in the coun- 
ty and these board members will vote 
upon the question of making a school 
survey. If a majority are in favor of 
the survey, then a survey committee of 
9 members will be selected. 

Five members will be selected by the 
school directors from the rural districts 


.and four members will be selected by 


the school board members from the ur- 
ban districts. This committee would make 
the survey and file a tentative report. 
Public hearings would be held on the 
tentative report and the committee would 
then prepare a final report. 

The bill also pecivides for a state ad- 
visory committee to advise with the coun- 
ty committees upon their problems. If 
the report of any county committee pro- 
poses a reorganization or change in any 
territory, a vote would be held in that 
territory upon the question of reorganiz- 
ing or changing the school district or- 
ganization as proposed by the survey com- 
mittee. 

This election would be called by the 
county superintendent and the people in 
the territory affected would determine 
whether or not they wished to follow 
the recommendations of the committee. 
This bill has been favorably reported by 
the committee on education in the house. 
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T= purpose of this article is to show 
gains that might be made by salvaging 
all of the by-products from the efficient 
slaughter of animals in a modern slaugh- 
ter and rendering plant in comparison 
with present methods. Such a plant 
complete might cost from $25,000 to 
$50,000 depending on the territory it 
would serve and the services it would be 
expected to render. 

Present methods of slaughtering ani- 
mals for locker plants result in a con- 
siderable waste of valuable by-products. 
Undé present methods, we fall far short 
of meeting packers’ claim wherein they 
say “We save everything but the squeal.” 

It has been suggested that if all the 
animals that are slaughtered for a given 
number of locker plants were slaughtered 
in cooperative slaughter plants and all of 
the by-products were assembled at one 
point for rendering, that we could more 
than double our income from these prod- 
ucts over present methods of disposition. 

It appears practical in certain areas 
of the state where we have a concentra- 
tion of plants to assemble these products 
from, say, the slaughtering of animals for 
30 locker plants. This raises the ques- 
tion: How many animals are slaughtered 
annually to supply 30 locker plants, what 
is the volume of the raw by-products, 
the volume of finished products from 
these animals and their value? 

The total number of animals neces- 
sary to supply 30 locker plants annually 
is approximately 6,000 cattle and 18,000 
hogs. The raw blood and raw offal from 
this number of animals is: raw blood 
322,000 pounds and raw offal 960,000 
pounds. Farm slaughtering results in the 
loss of practically all of this blood and 
much of the offal. 

Recovery from the processing of these 
by-products is a central rendering plant 
and their market value can best be shown 
in table form as follows: 


Raw Blood 322,000 Ibs. 
Raw Offal 960,000 Ibs. 
Tallow & Grease 
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PROFITS 


By F. A. GOUGLER 
IAA Director of Produce Marketing 


These calculations are made at pres- 
ent market values for these products. A 
study made by a representative of the 
Farm Credict Administration of the op- 
erations of 20 of our cooperative locker 
companies, operating 50 plants during 
1944, showed that the gross returns from 
the sale of by-products amounted to $660 
per plant which would amount to $19,- 
800 for 30 plants. Another federal of- 
ficial states that we should net from $12,- 
000 to $15,000 more per plant through 
the operation of our own rendering plant 


The basis for the above calculations 
are from results accomplished by a small 
midwest packing plant which kills 1,000 
cattle and 2,000 hogs per week. Prior 
to building its rendering plant, by-prod- 
ucts were sold to rendering plants. The 
net profit from these products to the 
company was increased by $118,701.44 
through processing in its own plant in- 
stead of selling to rendering plant. In 
the case of this plant, these by-products 
moved directly from the slaughter room 
into the rendering plant, therefore, there 
were no hauling costs. 


At present locker plants are selling 
what by-products they have as follows: 
bones at 1c per lb., cracklings at 214¢ per 
Ib., and tallow at 4c per lb. Thus an 
average locker plant of 400 lockers nets 
not more than $660 annually from its by- 
products. By operating central slaughter 
plants and a rendering plant, the returns 
from by-products should be doubled. 


65,100 Ibs. @ .048c — $3,124.80 
240,000 Ibs. @. .0365c— 8,760.00 
426,660 Ibs. @ .0875c — 37,332.75 


Total value $49,217.55 


Dr. W. L. Burlison, right, receives a parch- 
ment from staff members in the agronomy 
department at the U. of L citing his leader- 
ship as department head for 25 years. 
Dean H. P. Rusk of the College of Agricul- 
ture is making the presentation. On the 
table in back of Dean Rusk and Dr. Bur- 
lison is a cake with 25 candles and a gold 
wrist watch presented to Dr. Burlison. In 
the 33 years of his affiliction with the 
College of Agriculture, Dr. Burlison has con- 
tributed in large measure to advances in 
improved crop production in the state and 
particularly to the research with com 
hybrids and the soybean. 


Cooper Hired As Plant 
Breeder At Producers 


Robert R. Cooper, a graduate of the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture in 1937, 
and formerly assistant professor of 
agronomy extension, Pennsylvania State 
College, School of Agriculture, has 
been employed as plant breeder for the 
Producers’ Crop Improvement Associ- 
ation, Piper City. He will take up his 
duties during the latter part of May. 

Cooper received his master’s degree 
in agronomy at the U. of I. in 1941, 
writing his thesis on ‘First and Second 
Generation Corn Hybrid.” 

He joined the staff of the agronomy 
department at the U. of I. in 1937 
teaching a basic crop production course. 
From June 1938 to September 1942, he 
supervised Illinois Corn Performance 
tests, and was senior author on the 
1939-41 Illinois Corn Performance 
Tests bulletins. He joined the staff of 
the Pennsylvania State College in Jan- 
uary, 1943. 


The board of Producers’ Locker Associ- 
ation of Carbondale, Jackson county, has 
authorized Manager Harold Brackett to have 
plans and specifications drawn up for a 
slaughter plant at Carbondale. It will be 
built near the locker plant and is intended 
to service the 750 patrons of that plant as 
well as do custom slaughtering. A poultry 
feeding and dressing department will be in- 
cluded in the plans. Manager Brackett is 
also fitting up a kitchen where patrons may 
bring their fruits and vegetables for proces- 
sing under trained supervision. 
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BIGGER year in 1945 than 1944! 
A That’s the prospect for the IIli- 

nois Fruit Growers Exchange and 
its affiliate, the Illinois Fruit Exchange 
Supply Company. 

What makes this prospect real news 
is the fact that 1944 was a record year 
for this statewide marketing coopera- 
tive, an associated company of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association located at 
Carbondale. 

Look at some of these figures. 
They're worth studying because they 
tell an unprecedented story of coopera- 
tive progress made possible through 
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Dr. Robert B. Corbett, American Farm 
Bureau Federation secretary. gave the 
main address at the Fruit Growers meet- 
ing. 


YEAR THAN ‘44 


loyal membership, able directorship, 
and competent managership. 

Let’s first take the 1944 report of 
the Fruit Growers Exchange as pre- 
sented at the 23rd annual meeting April 
17 on the campus of Southern Illinois 
Normal University at Carbondale. 

The Exchange marketed more than 
300,000 bushels of fruit and vegetables 
and 35 carloads of watermelons. As 
Manager L. L. Colvis said, “The water- 
melon deal was kind of a job we did 
before breakfast. Then we really 
started the day’s work.” 

For the first time in history, the vol- 
ume of marketings in 1944 passed the 
million dollar mark. In 1943 it was 
$788,000. 

Now let’s look at the Fruit Exchange 
Supply’s business for 1944. At the an- 
nual meeting, patronage dividends 
totalling $17,884.13 were distributed. 
This is more than double the amount 
of 1943 dividends. Rates of patronage 
dividend payments were 6 per cent on 
baskets as compared with 5 per cent in 
1943; 8 per cent on fertilizer as com- 
pared with 4 per cent in 1943, and 10 
per cent on everything else. Patrons 
received these dividends half in cash 
and half in stock, unless they already 
had 10 shares of stock. If they had 
10 or more shares of stock in the Ex- 
change Supply, they received the total 
amount of their patronage refunds in 
cash. One grower received a patron- 
age dividend check of $1300. 

Dollar volume of the Fruit Exchange 


Officers and directors of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange and Supply Company 
pose for their picture at the April annual 
meeting. Front row, left to right: Arthur 
Foreman, A. O. Eckert, president; Tal- 
made Defrees, vice-president; F. G. An- 


derson, secretary-treasurer. Back row, left 
to right: L. L. Colvis, manager: Don Lee, 
Jefferson county, farm adviser representa- 
tive; E. D. McGuire, H. E. Hartley, and 
R. B. Endicott. Two directors not present 
are C. R. Boland and Trevor Jeffries. 


Supply business hit the $260,000 mark 
in 1944 as compared with $152,000 in 
1943, some $81,000 in 1942, and $61,000 
in 1941. This phenomenal growth was 
not due to increased dollar value of 
products growers bought, but to in- 
creased volume of purchases. For ex- 
ample, some 1500 tons of orchard fer- 
tilizers are included in the 1944 busi- 
ness. 

“We don’t think we have reached 
the peak in our supply business,” Man- 
ager Colvis said. “In fact, we believe 
we are just getting started. Through 
patronage refunds, growers are buying 
supplies at wholesale, and they have 
every right to such a price. When 
supplies represent such a high propor- 
tionate amount of a grower’s produc- 
tion costs, he is entitled to buyy them 
at wholesale in the same manner that 
an industrialist buys his raw materials.” 

Manager Colvis, however, pointed 
out that a patronage dividend is not the 
only benefit a grower expects from his 
cooperative. The Supply Company en- 
deavors to have essential supplies on 
hand at all times to meet the needs of 
the grower and to have efficient and 
quick service in loading them out. 

What are the future plans of the 
Fruit Growers Exchange and Supply 
Company? Right now the board of 
directors is working to secure priorities 
on a cold storage plant. This is sorely 


_needed by the growers of the area. 


Application is pending in Washington 
on priorities for this construction. 

An equally big job facing the Fruit 
Exchange and its members is the grow- 
ing of higher quality fruit. President 
A. O. Eckert placed particular emphasis 
on this factor. “We've got to raise a 
higher quality fruit and pack a better 
product,” he said. 

As an example he pointed out that 
Illinois had lots of apples in 1944. 
The consumer also had more money. 
The result was that consumers were 
not just buying apples, they were buy- 
ing good apples. 

“Southern Illinois,” President Eckert 
said, “is the best place in the country 
to grow apples. We are close to mar- 
ket facilities — in fact we have every- 
thing. We've got good flavor, but 
it takes more than flavor to hold the 
market. We need to have No. 1 qual- 
ity and good color. We've got to be- 
gin thinking about some of these 
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things. We've got to begin experi- 
menting in our packaging.” 

Talmage Defrees, vice-president of 
the IAA, and vice-president of the 
Fruit Exchange, declared that perhaps 
there is not enough stress placed on 
just what a cooperative is. “A co- 
operative is you at work through your 
selected men. The cooperative is in- 
terested in selling your products at the 
best price and returning the proceeds 
to you. There is no one taking a hand- 
out from these proceeds before they 
come back to you. The reserve that the 
Fruit Exchange has built up is yours. 
It is up to you to decide how it shall 
be need” 

George E. Metzger, IAA field secre- 
tary, warned. growers that cooperatives 
face stiff competition in the coming 
change from war to peacetime condi- 
tions. There will undoubtedly be many 
changes in marketing, he added. Co- 
operatives must be ready to meet the 
challenge. He also declared that this is 
a good time to capitalize cooperatives. 
“Then after your cooperative has set 
up the machinery, it is up to the mem- 
bership to furnish the volume that will 
make it possible for the cooperative to 
do the best job.” 

Stewart Chandler, entomologist, 
State Natural History Survey, outlined 
the insect prospects for the coming 
year. He said that peaches are in a 
more favorable position than apples. 
The coddling moth, he reported, is 
coming in strong and advised growers 
to hit the first brood as hard as pos- 
sible. 

Roger B. Corbett, secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
principal speaker of the annual meet- 
ing, gave an address packed full of 
facts relating to the future economic 
outlook with particular reference to 
agriculture. 


Corbett declared that he believed that 
history would repeat itself after. this 
war and we would be faced with con- 
ditions similar to those following 
World War I. He pointed out that 
while most postwar planning was con- 
cerned with the adjustment period im- 
mediately following the cessation of 
war, the real period of stress would 
come some years after the Allied vic- 
tory. It was 11 years after World War 
I, he said, that we had the depression 
of 1929. 

Corbett also pointed out that the de- 
pression of the ’70s came some years 
after the Civil War. The most im- 
portant thing to agriculture, he said, is 
a stable price level. One of the favor- 
able factors in the agricultural outlook, 
he declared, was the reduction that has 
occurred in farm debt. 


“We are hearing,” Corbett said, 
“that in order to have prosperity, labor 
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must be fully employed. I believe that 
we should have full employment, but 
even if we have that it does not fol- 
low that we will have a prosperous 
agriculture. In 1927, 1928 and in the 
first part of 1929 we had full employ- 
ment, but agriculture lagged behind. 
Maybe that’s why the depression came 
in 1929.” 

Corbett also stressed the need for a 
balance between agriculture, industry 
and labor. We cannot have industry 
and labor curtailing their production 
after the war while agriculture con- 
tinues to produce to a maximum, he as- 
serted. There must be a balance. 

Agriculture’s only postwar protec- 
tion, Corbett said, is the Steagall 
amendment. This promises govern- 
ment supported prices of 90 per cent 
of parity for a period of two years, 
starting from the first January after 
hostilities cease. The Steagall amend- 
ment covers about 115 commodities. 
However, Corbett pointed out that if 
farm prices dropped to 90 per cent of 
parity it would mean a reduction of 
one-third in the total national farm 
income. 

“We must tighten our belts and get 
ready for adjustments in agriculture,” 
Corbett concluded. 


Another featured speaker at the 
Fruit Exchange annual meeting was Dr. 
Chester F. Lay, new president of South- 
ern Illinois Normal University. He 
welcomed fruit growers to the campus 
and gave them a brief outline of the 
work the university is carrying on and 
its plans for the future. “We are just 
a part of the American tradition of 
trying to train our young boys and 
girls so that they can take over when 
we desire and when we must step 
aside.” 

Directors re-elected at the annual 
meeting included: President Eckert, 
Belleville; Vice-President Defrees, 
Greenville, and Secretary-Treasurer F. 
G. Anderson, Anna. 


Fruit growers trade orchard reports be- 

tween sessions at their annual meeting on 

the campus of Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 


Those attending the Illinois Fruit Growers 
annual meeting enjoyed a free dinner in 
the university cafeteria. 
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Dr. Chester F. Lay, new president of 
Southern Illinois Normal University, left. 
and Miss Helen Shuman, center, admin- 


istrative assistant to the president, were 
luncheon guests of Mr. and Mrs. A. O. 
Eckert at the annual meeting. 


BIGGER year in 1945 than 1944! 

That's the prospect for the IIli- 

nois Fruit Growers Exchange and 
its affiliate, the IHlinois Fruit Exchange 
Supply Company. 

What makes this prospect real news 
is the fact that 1944 was a record year 
for this statewide marketing coopera- 
tive, an associated company of the Illi 
nois Agricultural Association located at 
Carbondale. 

Look at some of these 
They're worth studying because they 
tell an unprecedented story of coopera- 
tive progress made possible through 
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Dr. Robert B. Corbett, American Farm 
Bureau Federation secretary. gave the 
main address at the Fruit Growers meet- 
ing. 


loyal membership, able directorship, 
and competent managership. 

Let's first take the 1944 report of 
the Fruit Growers Exchange as pre- 
sented at the 23rd annual meeting April 
17 on the campus of Southern Illinois 
Normal University at Carbondale. 

The Exchange marketed more than 
300,000 bushels of fruit and vegetables 
and 35 carloads of watermelons. As 
Manager L. L. Colvis said, “The water- 
melon deal was kind of a job we did 
before breakfast. Then we _ really 
started the day's work 

For the first time in history, the vol- 
ume of marketings in 1944 passed the 
million dollar mark. In 1943 it was 
S7S8S8.000. 

Now let’s look at the Fruit Exchange 
Supply's business for 1944. At the an- 
nual meeting, patronage dividends 
totalling $17,884.13 were distributed. 
This is more than double the amount 
of 19-43 dividends. Rates of patronage 
dividend payments were 6 per cent on 
baskets as compared with 5 per cent in 
1943; 8 per cent on fertilizer as com- 
pared with 4 per cent in 1943, and 10 
per cent on everything else. Patrons 
received these dividends half in cash 
and half in stock, unless they already 
had 10 shares of stock. If they had 
10 or more shares of stock in the Ex- 
change Supply, they received the total 
amount of their patronage refunds in 
cash. One grower received a patron- 
age dividend check of $1300. 

Dollar volume of the Fruit Exchange 


Officers and directors of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange and Supply Company 
pose for their picture at the April annual 
meeting. Front row. left to right: Arthur 
Foreman, A. O. Eckert, president: Tal- 
made Defrees, vice-president: F. G. An- 
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derson, secretary-treasurer. Back row. left 
to right: L. L. Colvis, manager: Don Lee, 
Jefferson county, farm adviser representa- 
tive; E. D. McGuire, H. E. Hartley, and 
R. B. Endicott. Two directors not present 
are C. R. Boland and Trevor Jeffries. 


Supply business hit the $260,000 mark 
in 1944 as compared with $152,000 in 
1943, some $81,000 in 1942, and $61,000 
in 1941. This phenomenal growth was 
not due to increased dollar value of 
products growers bought, but to in- 
creased volume of purchases. For ex- 
ample, some 1500 tons of orchard fer- 
tilizers are included in the 19-44 bust- 
ness. 

“We don't think we have reached 
the peak in our supply business,” Man- 
ager Colvis said. ‘In fact, we believe 
we are just getting started. Through 
patronage refunds, growers are buying 
supplies at wholesale, and they have 
every right to such a price. When 
supplies represent such a high propor- 
tionate amount of a grower’s produc- 
tion costs, he is entitled to buy them 
at wholesale in the same manner that 
an industrialist buys his raw materials.” 

Manager Colvis, however, pointed 
out that a patronage dividend is not the 
only benefit a grower expects from his 
cooperative. The Supply Company en- 
deavors to have essential supplies on 
hand at all times to meet the needs of 
the grower and to have efficient and 
quick service in loading them out. 

What are the future plans of the 
Fruit Growers Exchange and Supply 
Company? Right now. the board of 
directors is working to secure priorities 
on a cold storage plant. This is sorely 
necded by the growers of the area. 
Application is pending in Washington 
on priorities for this construction. 

An equally big job facing the Fruit 
Exchange and its members is the grow- 
ing of higher quality fruit. President 
A. O. Eckert placed particular emphasis 
on this factor. “We've got to ratse a 
higher quality fruit and pack a better 
product, he said. 

As an example he pointed out that 
Illinois had lots of apples in 1944. 
The consumer also had more money. 
The was that consumers were 
not just buying apples, they were buy- 
ing good apples. 


result 


‘Southern Illinois,” President Eckert 
said, “is the best place in the country 
to grow apples. We are close to mar- 
ket facilities — in fact we have every- 
thing. We've got good flavor, but 
it takes more than flavor to hold the 
market. We need to have No. 1 qual- 
ity and good color. We've got to be- 
gin thinking about some of these 
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things. We've got to begin experi- 
menting in our packaging.” 

Talmage Defrees, vice-president of 
the IAA, and vice-president of the 
Fruit Exchange, declared that perhaps 
there is not enough stress placed on 
just what a cooperative is. “A co- 
operative is you at work through your 
selected men. The cooperative is in- 
terested in selling your products at the 
best price and returning the proceeds 
to you. There is no one taking a hand- 
out from these praceeds before they 
come batk to you. ‘The reserve that the 
Fruit Exchange has built up is yours. 
It is up to you to decide how it shall 
be used.” 

George E. Metzger, IAA field secre- 
tary, warned growers that cooperatives 
face stiff competition in the coming 
change from war to peacetime condi- 
tions. There will undoubtedly be many 
changes in marketing, he added. Co- 
operatives must be ready to meet the 
challenge. He also declared that this is 
a good time to capitalize cooperatives. 

Then after your cooperative has set 
up the machinery, it is up to the mem- 
bership to furnish the volume that will 
make it possible for the cooperative to 
do the best job.” 

Stewart Chandler, entomologist, 
State Natural History Survey, outlined 
the insect prospects for the coming 
year. He said that peaches are in a 
more favorable position than apples. 
The coddling moth, he reported, is 
coming in strong and advised growers 
to hit the first brood 
sible. 

Roger B. Corbett, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
principal speaker of the annual mect- 
ing, gave an address packed full of 
facts relating to the future economi 
outlook with 
agriculture. 


as hard as pos- 


secretary of the 


particular reference to 


Corbett declared that he believed that 
history would repeat itsclf after this 
war and we would be faced with con- 


ditions similar to those following 
World War I. He pointed out that 


while most postwar planning was con- 
cerned with the adjustment period im- 
mediately following the cessation of 
war, the real period of stress would 
come some years after the Allied vic- 
tory. It was 11 years after World War 
I, he said. that we had the depression 
of 1929 

Corbett also pointed out that the de- 
pression of the "70s came some years 
after the Civil War. The most im- 
portant thing to agriculture, he said, is 
a stable price level. One of the favor- 
able factors in the agricultural outlook, 
he declared, was the reduction that has 
occurred in farm debt. 


“We are hearing,” Corbett said, 
“that in order to have prosperity, labor 
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must be fully employed. I believe that 
we should have full employment, but 
even if we have that it docs not fol- 
low that we will have a 
agriculture. In 1927, 1928 and in the 
first part of 1929 we had full employ- 
ment, but agriculture 
Maybe that’s why the depression came 
in 1929. 

Corbett also stressed the need for a 


prospec rous 


lagged behind 


balance between agriculture, 
and labor. We cannot 
and labor curtailing their production 
after the war while agriculture con 
tinues to produce to a maximum, he as 


industry 


have industry 


serted. There must be a balance 

Agriculture's only 
tion, Corbett said, is the 
amendment This 
ment supported prices of 90 per cent 
of parity for a period of two years, 


postwar prot 
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starting from the first) January after 
hostilities cease. The Steagall amend 
nent about 115 commodities 
However, Corbett pointed out that if 
farm prices dropped to 90 per cent ot 
parity it 
one-third in the 
income. 
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would mean a reduction of 


total national farm 


“We must tighten our belts and get 
ready for adjustments in agricultur 
Corbett concluded. 


Another featured speaker at the 
Fruit Exchange annual mecting was Dr 
Chester F. Lay, new president of South 
ern I}linois Normal University He 
welcomed fruit growers to the Campus 
and gave them a brief outline of the 
work the university ts 


Its plans for the future We are just 


carrying on and 


a part of the American tradition of 
trying to train our young boys 


girls so that they can over W 
we desire and when we must. step 


aside 

Directors re-elected 
meeting included Eckert, 
Belleville; Vice-President Deftrees, 
Greenville, and Secretary-Treasurcr | 
G. Anderson, Anna 


at the annual 


resident 


Dr. Chester 
Southern Illinois Normal University, left. 
and Miss Helen Shuman. center, admin- 


F. Lay. new president of 


Fruit growers trade orchard reports be- 
tween sessions at their annual meeting on 
the campus of Southern Illinois Normal 


University. 


Those attending the Illinois Fruit Growers 
annual meeting enjoyed a free dinner in 


the university cafeteria. 


istrative assistant to the president. 
luncheon guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eckert at the annual meeting. 
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URTHER developments in the state- 
wide cooperative Service Brand feeds 
program sponsored by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association have been re- 
ported during the past weeks. 

The Service Brand feeds program is 
being sponsored to make more use of 
home-grown grains in mixed feeds. 
Through Farm Bureau appointed local 
distributors, it is possible to grind and 
mix home-grown grains in the localities 
where the feed grain is raised. It per- 
mits taking advantage of the purchase 
of protein ingredients under volume 
contract through the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, IAA associated company, and 
provides for the distribution of precision 
pre-mixes containing vitamin carriers and 
other essential ingredients. These pre- 


cision pre-mixes are manufactured by IFS 
in its central mills. 

Formulae of the Service Brand feeds 
have been prepared by the formulation 
committee of IFS in consultation with 
recognized nutritional authorities. 


In Coles county, the Farmers’ Grain 
Company of Doran has amended its ar- 
ticles of incorporation to become a Farm 
Bureau-type cooperative. This move fol- 
lowed the approval of the Farmers Grain 
Company as manufacturer and distributor 
of Service Brands feeds in the county by 
the Coles County Farm Bureau. Farmers 


This is the elevator and property at Butler purchased by Montgomery Service Co. 


Bond County Service Company has pur- 
chased the Greenville Equity Elevator 
Company. 


NEW UNITS ADDED 


CO-OP 


Grain Company also plans to extend its 
feed distribution service to a countywide 
basis and broaden its grain marketing 
facilities. 

Farmers Grain Company was organized 
in 1906 and has had an excellent record 


of service. It is a charter member of II- 
linois Grain. During the past year its 
total sales amounted to $729,000 and 
earnings were $18,535. Andrew Ho- 
mann has been manager since 1932. Pres- 
ent board of directors includes: William 
Zuhone, Henry Mache, Alfred Pardieck, 
Harvey Homann, William Kolbus, Emil 
Speer, Chester Price, Fred Lamphier and 
Walter Niemeyer. 

Provisions have been made for present 
common stockholders to retain member- 
ship rights during their natural lifetime. 

In Monroe county, the Columbia Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Grain Company has also 
converted to a Farm Bureau-type co- 
operative. The Monroe County Farm Bu- 
reau has authorized the Columbia Com- 
pany as the distributor of Service Brand 
and Blue Seal feeds in the county. Colum- 
bia also will expand its services to give 
more extensive ‘istribution of grain and 
feed to farmers in the county. 

- Columbia Farmers Grain, which is a 
charter member of Illinois Grain Corpo- 


Rushville Farmers Grain and Livestock 
Company, Schuyler county. has been re- tive. 


organized as a Farm Bureau-type coopera- 
William Eifert is the manager. 
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IN EXTENSION OF STATE 
FEED PROGRAM 


ration, was organized in 1921, and reor- 
ganized as a true cooperative in 1930. It 
has a branch house at Prairie Du Rocher 
in Randolph county. The two plants han- 
dle from 360,000 to 400,000 bushels of 
grain per year. List of officers and di- 
rectors of Columbia are: William Reger, 
president; Peter Rau, vice-president; 
Christian J. Diehl, secretary; William V. 
Mueller, treasurer; Herman Mehrtens, 
William Schaefer, Arthur W. Hoffman, 
and Charles E. Holtkamp, directors. Wal- 
ter Reichert is manager. 

Latest conversion reported is that of 
the Rushville Farmers Grain and Live- 
stock Company, Schuyler county, on April 
14. Rushville Farmers Grain was one of 
the earliest Blue Seal feed distributors in 
the state and was a pioneer in the first 
local manufacturing program of country 
mix concentrates. On April 14, the stock- 
holders certified changes in the articles of 
incorporation making it a Farm Bureau- 
type cooperative. Present common stock- 
holders will retain their membership 
rights during their lifetime. New stock- 
holders will be limited to Farm Bureau 
members. 

Rushville Farmers Grain was organ- 
ized in 1919 and reorganized under the 
1923 Cooperative Act in 1937. It han- 
dles approximately 300,000 bushels of 
grain annually and does an extensive busi- 
ness in feed, coal, fence, fertilizer, seeds, 
etc. It also has a trucking service, haul- 
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ing livestock to the Chicago and St. Louis 
markets, and operates a large grinding 
and mixing business. It is a charter mem- 
ber of Illinois Grain Corporation. It 
plans to extend its Service Brand feed 
program on a countywide basis. 

William Eifert is manager of Rush- 
ville Farmers Grain and officers and di- 
rectors are: John D. Young, president; 
Robert Nelson, secretary-treasurer; Ho- 
mer Dean, Elmer Griffith, J. F. Herche. 
George Logan, and Ernest Robinson, di- 
rectors. 

In several other counties, Service Com- 
panies have purchased elevators to carry 
on grain marketing services and the sale 
and manufacture of Service Brand feeds. 

In Cass county, the Service Company 
has purchased the Baujan elevator prop- 
erties at the intersection of routes 67 and 
125. The properties are on the B.&.O. 
railroad. Ultimately the Service Company 
plans to manufacture Service Brand feeds. 

In Bond county, the Service Company 
has purchased the Greenville Equity Ele- 
vator Company. This elevator Becaene a 
cooperative in 1940. It is a charter mem- 
ber of Illinois Grain Corporation since 
the beginning of the elevator. It han- 
dles some 100,000 bushels of grain an- 
nually and carries a line of feed, coal, 
fence, and fertilizers. The Service Com- 
pany plans to set up a grain marketing 
service for the county. together with facil- 
ities for the local manufacture and dis- 


tribution of Service Brand feeds. These 
plans have the approval of the Bond 
County Farm Bureau. 

Montgomery Service Company has pur- 
chased Montgomery County Cooperative 
Grain and Supply Company elevator at 
Butler. These facilities will provide for 
the marketing of Farm Bureau members 
grain, and as soon as priorities can be ob- 
tained, additional facilities will be added 
for the manufacture of Service Brand 
feeds. The Montgomery County Grain 
was organized in 1936. It handled ap- 
proximately 200,000 bushels of grain an- 
nually. The Montgomery elevator com- 
pany is a charter member of Illinois 
Grain. 


Many Illinois farm families are planning 
to remodel their homes, and one of the 
first steps should be a thorough study of 
their needs and a well-organized house plan, 
says Keith H. Hinchcliff, assistant professor 
of agricultural engineering, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 

This “House Planning Game” is avail- 
able for just the cost of blueprinting — 10 
cents — and may be secured by writing the 
Extension Editor's Office, University of H- 
linois College of Agriculture, Urbana. 


The replacement cost of the average set 
of farm buildings in Illinois was well over 
$6,000 at 1940 prices, and costs have gone 
much higher in the last four years, it was 
disclosed this week in a report by D. G. 
Carter, professor of farm structures, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Typical costs of farm buildings in 1940 
and 1941 by units of accommodation were 
listed: poultry laying house, $3.00 per hen; 
central hog houses, $100 to $150 a pen; 
individual hog houses, $25 each; grain 
storage, small grain, 15 cents a bushel; corn 
cribs, 25 cents a bushel of ear corn; siloe- 
$5.00 per ton capacity; barns, 6 to 10 cents 
a cubic foot volume; sheds and shelters for 
cattle, machinery, etc., 75 cents a square foot 


x 


These are the properties of the Farmers’ 
Grain of Doran. Top center is the Doran's 
office and feed warehouse. Left is main 
north elevator and mixing unit. At the 
tight is the south elevator purchased re- 
cently. It is a Farm Bureau-type co-op. 


This treacherous character tallies up a yearly 
“take” of millions of dollars from OUR farms. 


Food is needed as néver before. There is a 
dearth of farm help and equipment. Your farm 
is a factory — a war plant of the first importance. 
Protect it and its priceless products. 


The annual Clean-up Campaign is now being 
supported throughout the nation. It’s an essential 
part of the Victory Program. Take a few precious 
hours to clean up your premises. Few fire preven- 
tion measures are more effective. Clear out waste 


accumulations. Make repairs as the need is dis- 
covered. Test and recharge fire extinguishers if 
necessary. 


Check on your gas and oil storage places. Are 
they safe? How about your brooder stoves? Are 
the attic, basement, and closets ready for inspec- 
tion? Has that leak in the barn roof been re- 
paired? How about the lightning rods; are they 
broken or rusted off at the ground? 


Remember it’s the little things which start big 
fires. 


FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE CO. 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO" 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


T THE time this column is being writ- 
ten the membership in the Illinois 
Agricultura! Association and the county 
Farm Bureaus exceeds a total of 114,000 
members. On March 31, the member- 
ship as reported to the IAA was 113,440 
following six months of active member- 
ship work in most counties where drives 
met with almost unparalleled success. The 
total of the county Long Range Goals of 
more than 117,000 now appears as more 
than a hope for the immediate future. 
The county Farm Bureaus throughout the 
state are reporting many new member- 
ships being requested without solicita- 
tion on the part of any one. 

More than 12,000 new members have 
joined the ranks of organized agriculture 
in Illinois since Oct. 1, 1944, the begin- 
ning of this fiscal year. Many counties 
in the state have either held or are now 
planning to hold new member meetings 
as an appropriate means of welcoming 
these new members into the organization 
and furnishing them some information 
with regard to the service to which they 
are entitled as members. Among coun- 
ties having held such meetings during 
the recent month are Edgar, Will, Ma- 
son, Clark, Kankakee, and Fulton. 


Ensign Duane Kuntz, organization director 
of Warren county, now serving in the 
Pacific area, expresses himself as follows in 


Virgil G. Brooks, second from left, became 
the 900th member of the Moultrie County 
Farm Bureau March 31. At extreme left 
is Vernie Winings, and at right, Henry 
Francis and COD T. M. Wright. Francis 
and Winings are charter members and 
assisted Wright in signing the 900th con- 
tract. Moultrie members average more 
than 100 per township. 
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a recent letter to the Organization Director, 
“I realize that talk out here is cheap, but 
nevertheless it’s a godsend at that. The future 
is what all of us are fighting for, but the les- 
sons now learned are going to instill a 
much keener appreciation of what we have 
always had, but failed to recognize...... 
Gosh, Brizzy, the organizations boys have 
certainly gone to town. It stirs the old 
blood to hear the accounts of a goal of 
One Million Members in the AFBF during 
1945.” 


Lake County Farm Bureau has a new 
organization director in Ray R. Spencer, who 
is well qualified for the position by previous 
experience as special agent for Country Life 
and a number of years as truck salesman for 
Lake-Cook Farm Supply Company. 


Fred G. Smith, farmer and long time Farm 
Bureau member in Warren County Farm 
Bureau, has taken charge of the organization 
work in that county succeeding Eldon Powel, 
who has gone to Brown county as farm ad- 
viser. 


Carl Robinson, aggressive organization di- 
rector of Jackson-Perry County Farm Bureau 
reports that 88 new members were signed 
during their membership drive and that 150 
attended the new member meeting. 


Lawrence County — 60 new members were 
signed as a result of the membership drive 
just completed. The team composed of 
men under 45 years of age won the con- 
test hands down. 


Clay County — Here the battle of the 
centuries again resulted in the organization 
workers under 45 years of age winning by 


Officers and directors of the Danville Pro- 
ducers Dairy at the April annual meeting. 
left to right, are: Elmer Learnard, vice- 
president: George W. Lenhart, R. R. Book- 
walter, president: William Grubb, and J. 
W. Ellis, secretary-treasurer. 


signing 55 new members out of a total 
of 81 reported. Walter Specht, COD, en- 
thusiastically reported that more members 
are coming in as a result of this spring cam- 
paign. 


With a total employee and other attend- 
ance passing the 2400 mark, the “Member- 
ship Maintenance’’ meetings came to a 
close April 24, with a final session in Ken- 
dall county. A total of 60 such meetings 
were held in this year’s series, covering the 
personnel of 80 counties. 

Attendance at this year’s meetings was 
more consistently good, and interest was 
more sustained, than in the pioneer 62 
meetings which were held between January 
and August last year. 

The employees’ opportunity and respon- 
sibility in serving members, and especially 
in contacting and becoming acquainted with 
new members, was stressed in all of the 
sessions. That the rate of cancellations is 
the index to the success of maintenance pro- 
grams was another point brought out. 

In afternoon conferences in connection 
with the M-M meetings, matters of organ- 
ization policy were discussed. Additional 
emphasis upon service to members, and 
means of reaching the long-range goals, were 
also on the list of topics. 


Rowed Beans Yield More 


Is it true that soybeans planted in 
rows yield more than those that are 
drilled? In general, the answer for 
Illinois is yes. You can count on three 
to four bushels more from an acre of 
rowed beans than from drilled beans 
when grown on level land in the 
northern two-thirds of the state. 

J. C. Hackleman, University of Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture, tells us 
that the average yield of row planting 
at the agricultural experiment station 
was nearly 32 bushels an acre. The 
average yield for the drilled beans was 
slightly more than 27 bushels. 
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ty Marketing Association started 

business on $100 of borrowed cap- 
ital. Today, if all the capital stock 
were retired, the net worth of the as- 
sociation would be approximately $16,- 
000. What's more, during those 15 
years the association has returned more 
than $21,000 to members in the form of 
patronage dividends. 


F ty Ma years ago the Macon Coun- 


That’s the picture of cooperative 
growth in the 15th anniversary of the 
association as it prepares to move to 
newly completed facilities in the north- 
east section of Decatur. 


The new stockyards of the association 
is located on five acres of land and will 
have access to all railroads serving De- 
catur, namely the Wabash, B. & O., 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois Central. 


The stockyards has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1200 hogs or the equiva- 
lent in mixed species. Yard operations 
are centered in a building of Haydite 
block construction and the entire area of 
the yards is surfaced with concrete. A 
modern office and feed storage rooms 
have been built as a part of the facil- 
ities. Adequate loading facilities for 
trucks have been provided and there is 
adequate space for empty vehicles. 


Since the beginning of its operations 
in 1929, the association has moved its 
yards three times. After the last move 
in 1938, directors of the association 
turned their thoughts to the ownership 
of their own yards. Committees were 
appointed to investigate possible sites, 
cost of construction, priorities, etc. 
Plans were drawn up and construction 
begun in October, 1944. The work 
seemed to progress slowly due to an 
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These are the new stockyards facilities of Decatur. Capacity will be 1200 hogs or 
the Macon County Marketing Association, the equivalent in mixed species. 


MACON COUNTY LIVESTOCK MEN CELEBRATE 


ears of oseizs 


BY BUILDING NEW FACILITIES 


J. M. Beckett, left. is the current president 
of the Macon County Marketing Associa- 
tion, and D. M. Hendricks, right, was the 
first president. 


unusually severe winter, but the fin- 
ished job is reward enough to the di- 
rectors and livestock men of the county 
for their years of hard work to reach 
this goal. 


With these new facilities, the associ- 
ation feels that no matter what direc- 
tion the trend in livestock marketing 
takes, it will be able to deliver service 
to livestock men in Macon county. If 
the trend is toward a greater rail move- 
ment of livestock, the association has 
adequate facilities. If the trend is 
toward a greater truck movement, the 
association is prepared to move in this 
direction. Loading facilities for the 
largest trucks are being planned, and 
roads leading from the yards connect 
with the through highways direct to 
yards or packing —_ Space is avail- 
able for the handling of feeder cattle 
under ideal conditions: Pasture will be 
available to condition cattle before sale. 


Reeweeeteenneses 
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There is plenty of space for expansion 
and with complete control of all facil- 
ities the association can adjust its oper- 
ations to the demands of the patrons 
who are the real owners of the setup. 


The adjustment of services to meet 
marketing trends has been an important 
practice of the association in its 15- 
year history. 


The Macon County Farm Bureau 
was responsible for launching the Ma- 
con County Shipping Association. Back 
in 1927 there was a growing concern 
about the marketing picture because 
the cooperative shipping associations 
of the county which bet served ship- 
pers for so many years were suffering 
from loss in volume due to trucking 
and packer buying. Small shippers 
particularly were in need of a service 
in the marketing of their livestock that 
the local shipping associations could no 
longer furnish. 


The Farm Bureau appointed a mar- 
keting committee with Joe Chapman of 
Cerro Gordo as chairman to study the 
sangre ye The committee held a num- 

r of meetings with shipping associ- 
ation directors, made trips to public 
markets and studied the situation from 
all angles. The Macon County Mar- 
keting Association was the result of the 
committee’s work. It was incorporated 
under the cooperative marketing act of 
1923 and was granted a charter on Oct. 
16, 1929. The original directors were: 
D. M. Hendricks, president; A. F. 
Park, vice-president; C. E. Derr, sec- 
retary-treasurer; A. E. Rolofsen, G. B. 
Fyke, Blake Noland and George Haden. 


The association in the beginning op- 
erated in the same way as the old ship- 
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ping associations. Livestock was re- 
ceived, weighed, marked and consigned 
to one of the Producer Agencies oper- 
ating on our major terminal markets. 
The association began operations with- 
out selling any stock even though their 
incorporation papers were filed on the 
basis of a stock corporation. The first 
$100 of working capital was borrowed 
from one of the shipping associations. 


From the opening of the yards in 
1929’ until 1932, all animals received by 
the association were consigned to Pro- 
ducer Agencies on the public markets. 
In 1932 when the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association was organized to 
fugnish sales service on hogs, the Ma- 
con association entered into an agree- 
ment to appoint the ILMA as its agent 
in the disposition of livestock. From 
that time until 1939, a great many hogs 
were sold to packers direct from the 
yards, but remittance to livestock men 
was not made until the hogs were 
shipped. In December, 1938, the Ma- 
con association went one step further 
and set up a daily cash market on all 
hogs brought to their pens. Cattle, 
calves and sheep continued to be con- 
signed to the cooperative agencies on 
the public markets as in the past. 

Excepting years of drouth and other 
years of unusual Rappenings such as 
1944 when it was difficult to sell hogs 
because of gluts, the growth in volume 
of the association has been most con- 
stant. 


Here are the totals by years of all 
species of livestock handled by the as- 
sociation: 


1986 pone eS 
$950 oe 
WRG ee 25,199 
1933 .. 38,349 
1934 . 23,444 
146 he ne 
SRE REE END eae 21,113 
1937 .. : 

1938 . 

1939 .. 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


In looking over the years of oper- 
ation, certain men stand out prominent- 
ly as having done much hard work in 
making the Macon County Marketing 
Association a business institution of 
which livestock producers of Macon 
county can be proud. Perhaps the feel- 
ing of the men who have labored to 
establish this cooperative success can 
best be expressed by a quotation from 
J. Mason Knox — “It ain’t the individ- 
ual nor the army as a whole, but the 
everlasting teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul.” 
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Regional Co-ops 


Siw the Way 


ENEWED interest in the future pos- 

sibilities of grain marketing in Il- 
linois results partly from seven or eight 
years of experience of 20 regionals 
throughout the United States. This 
experience was summarized recently by 
Harold Hedges, acting chief, coopera- 
tive research and service division, Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 

Writing in the April issue of News 
for Farm Cooperatives, Hedges said in 
part: “The creditable showing of re- 
gional cooperatives in marketing a siz- 
able portion of the 1943 grain crop is 
something more than the report of a 
year of business activity. en these 
regionals market a third of a billion 
bushels in a year, when nine of them 
handle tens of millions of bushels and 
when 12 have savings in the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, it is no mere 
accident.” 


After a brief review of the history 
of cooperative grain marketing in the 
United States, Hedges concludes that 
the operating results of the regional 
grain co-ops to date provide pretty con- 
vincing evidence that they are on the 
right track. 

Hedges’ report lists 20 regional grain 
coops and two large farm supply co- 
operatives with large grain depart- 
ments. Seventeen of the 20 limit their 
grain sales or handling to terminal or 
sub-terminal markets. Local handling 
is the principal activity of two region- 
als, but they do. direct grain from their 
local facilities. The remaining associa- 
tion is mainly a terminal marketing 
agency and has a substantial interest in 
a line of country elevators. 

Hedges’ report cites comparative fig- 
ures on 17 regionals from the year 1939 
to date, a five year period: their total 


net worth increased from 31/3 mil- 
lion dollars in 1940 to nearly 16 million 
dollars in 1944, when figured before 
any distribution of margins over op- 
erating costs. 

Most regionals are adequately fi- 
nanced with farmers’ money. The fixed 
assets of the 17 companies increased 
from 1.3 million dollars to 6.2 million 
dollars in the 5 years. Total elevator 
capacity owned and leased by the re- 
gionals reviewed is around 36 million 
bushels. 

Grain volume increased from 105 
million bushels to 300 million bushels 
in the same period. 

In services rendered, six regionals 
operate almost exclusively on a com- 
mission-brokerage basis, finding buyers 
for grain consigned to them by farm- 
ers’ elevators, while 14 offer additional 
services, mainly merchandising. 

In conclusion Hedges said, ‘There is 
a decided correlation between both 
grain volume and marketing services 
and the margins over operating costs 
realized by the individual regionals. 
Four regionals which have substantial 
elevator capacity and took title to near- 
ly all the grain handled had net savings 
in 1943-1944 above 4 cents a bushel. 
At the lower end of the scale four re- 
gionals doing a strictly commission- 
brokerage business had savings of less 
than a cent a bushel. All associations 
operated in the black with aggregate 
net savings in excess of 7 million dol- 
lars. 

“A particularly encouraging sign for 
the future,” Hedges said, “is a growing 
tendency for the regionals to work 
closely together on mutual interest.” 


This is the Indiana Grain Co-Operative 
terminal elevator at Indianapolis which 
was purchased in 1938 and has 1/2 million 
bushel capacity. Indiana Grain also owns 
a half-million bushel terminal elevator at 
Louisville, Ky. Ilinois Grain Corporation 
members have an interest in these prop- 
erties through holding approximately one- 
third of a million dollars of stock in In- 
diana Grain. These holdings were ac- 
quired through patronage earnings. 
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Menard Rural Youth 
Member Killed In 
Action In Germany 


Lt Howard Johnson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Johnson, Menard county, was 
killed in action on 
the German front 
Feb. 25. His father 
is the manager of 
the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company at 
Culver. 


A former Rural 
Youth member and 
a gtaduate of the 
University of Illi- 
nois, Lieutenant Johnson was in the 
94th Infantry Division of the Third 
Army. It was only one day after he had 
joined the 94th as a replacement that 
he led his men into action. Press cor- 
respondents picked up the story of his 
courageous fighting in his first time 
under fire from his company command- 
er. 


Leo Rennels, Clark county, center, with 68 
steers, averaging 1098 pounds, that sold 
at market top of $17.50, April 5, through 


Lieutenant Johnson tried to min- 
imize his deeds when questioned by a 
correspondent. One press story quoted 
him as saying: “Somebody glorified it. 
Attacking at 4 a.m., I had a support 
platoon, which made me happy, since 
if things went right I wouldn’t have 
to go. But after 30 minutes or so the 


NOW To FIND A HANDLER 


WHO GRADES HONESTLY 
WEIGHS ACCURATELY 
AND GIVES CEILING PRICES... 
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THIS CO-OP IS 


Indianapolis Producers. With Rennels is 
H. O. Harris, Producers cattle salesman, 
and Bill Decker, Piqua, Ohio, buyer. 


other two platoons couldn’t support 
each other because of artillery fire, so 
we went in. There was a lot of shell- 
fire, and I was scared speechless at first, 
but after a while it was like a problem 
at the beginning. You forget they’re 
firing real stuff.” 
He was later killed in action. 


6055 - You’RE 
TALKING ABOuT 
¥ ILLINOIS WOOL” 
THE F.B. Co-op ! 


Your COMPANY 


Because it IS your company, you can depend on it to 
handle your wool to YOUR best advantage . . . it bas 
no other purpose than to serve YOU. 

Because it is your company, the wool you sell through 
your county and state pet in 1945 will be accurately 
weighed, honestly graded, carefully handled. 

Deliver your clip to the county pool, under direction 
of your Farm Bureau. Receive immediately your cash 


advance: 35c on clear medium; 25c on fine and fed; 
20c on rejects. 

Final settlement will be made promptly when the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, your 
cooperative selling agency, has disposed of the clip. 

*Note: Cooperators have done better every year. Now a 
pro-rata patronage refund for 1932-39 is being made by “Illinois 
Wool” from earnings of the National Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion. This is an EXTRA profit of cooperation. 


MARKET COOPERATIVELY . . HELP YOUR ORGANIZATION HELP YOU TO BETTER FARM LIVING 


ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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HOG SUPPORT price has been increased from 
$12.50 to $13 a hundredweight, Chicago basis, for good 
and choice butcher hogs, all weights up to 270 pounds. 
The new support price became effective April 11 and 
will continue to Sept. 1, 1946. Along with announce- 
ment of the new support price, War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones set the national fall pig goal at 37 million 
head, 18 per cent more than the number raised last fall. 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles also announced on 
April 11 that there would be no reduction before Sept. 
1, 1946, in the ceiling prices for live hogs from the 
present levels of $14.75 a hundredweight, Chicago basis, 
for butchers and $14 for sows. 


ABOUT 240 million more bushels of corn are avail- 
able for livestock feeding now than a year ago, accord- 
ing to the WFA. If normal yields are obtained on the 
96 million acres of corn, which farmers indicated on 
March 1 they intended to plant this year, sufficient feed 
supplies should be available to fatten a 37-million fall 
pig crop, as well as meet the other feed and industrial 
requirements for corn, says WFA. 


SET ASIDE order on turkeys, covering 21 entire 
states, including Illinois, became effective April 8 and 
runs indefinitely into the fall months. It requires 100 
per cent disposal to the WFA for military uses. Owners 
of 25 birds or less may arrange for release if they are 
more than 100 miles from an authorized processor. 


LOAN PROGRAM for 1945 crop hay and pasture 
seed on a note and loan agreement when the seed are 
stored in an approved warehouse, and including farm 
storage for sudan grass, has been announced by the 
WFA. Loans are available on the basis of the support 
price for about 40 different seeds. Operations of the 
loan program will be similar to that in 1944 through the 
AAA, for the account of the CCC. 


OPA HAS JUST issued a preferential list of occupa- 
tions for use in selecting persons to receive passenger 
car tires. First priority, classed as Group I, is limited 
almost entirely to persons whose occupations are of 
emergency nature. Group II includes persons employed 
in other essential plants and those whose occupations 
are highly important to the war effort. In this group 
are farmers, farm workers, and representatives of man- 
agement, labor and government who recruit for es- 
sential establishments. 


WFA ADMINISTRATOR Marvin Jones announced 
April 6 that the review of the whole food situation makes 
it clear that production in line with the established 
goals for 1945 is even more important than when the 
goals were set. “The need,” he said, “for continued 
high-level production is apparent, and the production 
pattern established by the goals is still the most prac- 
tical balance for 1945. Nothing is more important in 
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FARM FRONT ROUNDUP 


the entire war effort than for farmers to drive ahead with 
their production schedules, despite wartime handicaps.” 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS allocated for farm ma- 
chinery in the second quarter of 1945 have been cut to 
195,000 tons, according to WPB. About 256,000 tons 
were used in the first quarter of this year, and 279,000 
tons in the second quarter of 1944. WPB indicates how- 
ever, that an increase in allocations could be expected 
after V-E day. 


WPB CHAIRMAN J. A. Krug reports that farm ma- 
chinery production in 1946 will be substantially in- 
creased for farm needs if VE day makes a shift from 
all-out military production possible in the near future. 
Production of farm machinery for this quarter has been 
running about 30 per cent behind schedule. 


PRICE-SUPPORTING loans will be available on flax- 
seed grading No. 2 or better, according to a govern- 
ment announcement early in April. The base support 
price for No. 1 flaxseed of the 1945 crop — available 
on flax stored in terminal warehouses will be $3 per 
bushel at Minneapolis, Red Wing, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
and Portland. The No. 2 price will be 5 cents less. 


NEW GAS FORMS will be given to farmers the next 
time they apply for a supply of E and R gasoline cou- 
pons for off-the-highway use. After the farmer gets this 
new form, each time he spends one of his E and R 
coupons his dealer will write on the form the amount 
delivered. This signed delivery record will be sub- 
mitted when application is made to the ration board 
for new supplies of E and R coupons. 


WFA ANNOUNCES that the 1945 base support price 
on soybeans will be $2.04 per bushel for green and 
yellow beans grading U.S. No. 2 with moisture content 
of 14 per cent delivered by farmers to a country ele- 
vator, processing plant or other normal delivery point. 


WHEAT CARRYOVER next July 1, according to cur- 
rent estimates, will run between 350 and 375 million 
bushels. This would be slightly above the carryover 
of July 1, 1944, and considerably below the carryover 
of 632 million bushels in 1942 and 622 million bushels in 
1943. Exports of U. S. wheat are expected to increase 
this year to help feed Europe. 


CORN PURCHASE program of the WFA ended May 
1. The program provided for the purchase of farm- 
stored corn grading No. 3 or better (except for moisture 
content) at applicable ceiling prices, and of corn grad- 
ing below No. 3 at market prices. A March 31 report 
indicated some 4 million bushels were purchased in 
Illinois, but more was expected to be bought in April. 
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H. D. Van Matre, Iroquois 
‘County Farm Adviser, Dies 


H. D. Van Matre, 51, farm adviser in 
Iroquois county since 1937, died in his 
home at Watseka, April 26. Funeral 
services were held April 29 in the Wat- 
seka Methodist Church and burial serv- 
ices were held April 30 in Middletown, 
Ind. 


Prior to serving as farm adviser in 
Iroquois county, Mr. Van Matre was 
farm adviser in Edgar county. He had 
also served as farm adviser in Rush coun- 
ty, Indiana. 


Mr. Van Matre was a graduate of 
Purdue University and received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the Iowa State College 
at Ames. For a time he was employed 
on the staff of the Iowa State College in 
the animal husbandry department. Mr. 
Van Matre was a native of Middletown, 
Ind. 


Mr. Van Matre leaves his wife and two 
children, one brother and two sisters. 


Service Company Managers 
Help Move Illinois Apples 


Contrary to appearances, Farm Bureau 
service stations are not going in the ap- 
ple business. Some folks in a number of 
counties might have got this idea. dur- 
ing April when they saw bushel baskets 
of Illinois apples being displayed and 
sold. 

Here's why those apples were at serv- 
ice stations, bulk plants, and other Farm 
Bureau cooperative outlets. 

Early in April, L. L. Colvis, manager 
of the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange, 
the IAA statewide fruit and vegetable 
marketing cooperative, asked C. H. Beck- 
er, manager of IFS, for some help in mov- 
ing some several thousand bushels of 
storage apples. Because of market con- 
ditions, producers were faced with a loss 
on these apples. Colvis asked if mem- 
ber Service Companies could be called 
upon to market the apples on a consign- 
ment basis at a price below the current 
ceiling price, but which would net the 
grower a fair return for his product. 

There was a good response from Serv- 
ice Company managers, and some 5000 
bushels of apples were moved. Most of 
the purchases were made by Farm Bu- 
reau members. 


Here’s a good example of what co- 
operatives can do when they work to- 
gether. 


Two hundred thirty million pounds of 
waste fat — that’s the quota for American 
homemakers for this year. If the goal is 
to be reached, even the dark or smelly fats 
that have lost their usefulness so far as 
cooking is concerned must be salvaged, ac- 
cording to the War Food Administration. 
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'D LIKE A 
NICE, JUICY 
STEAK / 


LADY, YOUR STEAK 

iS IN THIS WAR / 

—BUT WE DO HAVE SOME 

VERY NICE CM/eKEeNs ./ 

A WAR BONO NLL ASSURE 

YOU OF A STEAK IN THE FUTURE! 

BUT— RIGHT NOW A NICE 
FRIER ON THE FIRE WILL 

PLEASE THE SQUIRE / 


ON THIS GOOD MARKET! 


Good, healthy, flavorful chickens 
are in demand this year, and at 
good prices. BLUE SEAL GROW 
MASH is an excellent feed for 
growing chicks to market quality 
in the shortest possible time. 
Ample quantities of proteins, 
vitamins and minerals are 


supplied in this complete feed. 
Order from your BLUE SEAL 
FEED SALESMAN and get your 
flock started on the road to 


market. 


SEAL 


N a 
“Cimois aici gurevt oo 
fur case vunimet® 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Outstanding Illinois 4-H 
Club Members Are Honored 


Wartime conditions require that the 
national 4-H club camp not be held, but 
the honor of being named delegates is 
being continued, according to 4-H spe- 
cialists of the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. 

Delegates for the 1945 camp have 
been announced as follows: Helen Mar- 
ion Goodwin, 19, Wilmington, daughter 
of Mrs. Phil B. Goodwin. She is a 
sophomore at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and has been a 4-H club mem- 
ber for nine years, and served as county 
federation president last year. 

Mary Ellen Pearman, 20, daughter of 
Mrs. Bertha F. Pearman, Paris, Edgar 
county, is a senior at DePauw University, 
and has been in 4-H club work 11 years. 
She served as county federation vice-pres- 
ident in 1940, was local club leader for 
seven years and leader for two years. 

Donald Stengel, 20, son of William C. 
Stengel, Mt. Morris, Ogle county, has ac- 
cumulated enough money during his 
seven years in 4-H club work to start 
farming on his own. He has won nv- 
merous awards. 

Raymond Thompson, 20, son of Char- 
les Thompson, Minooka, Grundy county, 
has been a 4-H club member for 11 years. 
He and his twin brother, who is now an 
Air Corps cadet, raised enough hogs to 
put them on a partnership basis with 
their father in the farming business. 


County Livestock Tours 
Planned for Five Months 


Here’s a list of tours planned by coun- 
ty livestock marketing committees for dis- 
trict 5 during May, June and July: 

May 23 and 24, Pope-Hardin county; 
June 13, Union county; July 18, John- 
son county; July 25, Johnson county. 
There will be other tours in August and 
September. 

List of June and August tours of the 
U. of I. Dixon Springs experiment sta- 
tion, to study pasture improvement work 
and livestock feeding methods, is as 
follows: June 29, Hamilton county; 
June 30, Gallatin county; Aug. 7, Frank- 
lin county; Aug. 8, Saline county; Aug. 
9, Wayne county; Aug. 22, White coun- 
ty; Aug. 23, Pulaski-Alexander counties; 
Aug. 24, Lawrence county; Aug. : 29, 
Richland county; Aug. 30, Washington 
county. There also will be some tours 
in September to Dixon Springs. 


Cows fed grains medium finely ground 
will produce 20 per cent to 25 per cent 


ARE FLIES LIKE COWS ? 


NO!-B8UT THEY DO HAVE SEVERAL 
THINGS IN COMMON. / 
“CHEWING THE CUD" IS ONE! 
THE FLY, AFTER FEEDING, RETIRES 
TO A QUIET SPOT AND REGURGITATES 
ITS FOOD, MIXING IT WITH SALIVA AND 
RE-SWALLOWING IT. THIS IS REPEATED 
AT INTERVALS OF 1% MINUTES. THIS 
ALSO HELPS TO SPREAD GERMS / 


MITES & PARASITES 
INFEST FLIES, TOO! TINY 
INSECTS ATTACH THEMSELVES 
GLONG WITH GERMS) TO THE 
UNDER SIDE OF THE FLY. 
SOMETIMES THEY FEED ON THE 
FLY ~ SOMETIMES THEY 
JUST “GO FOR THE RIDE? 
ALIGHTING WHEN THEY 
FIND “GREENER PASTURES 


LIFE CYCLE OF THE FLY 


THE FLY PASSES THROUGH SIX PHASES OF 
DEVELOPMENT— 1% AFTER A GESTATION PERIOD 
OF ABOUT SIX DAYS, THE EGGS ARE DEPOSITED IN 
MANURE. AND HATCH OUT IN 24HRS. THE LARVA‘S 
@AGGOT') FIRST STAGE-IS 24 HRS. SECOND STAGE IS 24 
HRS. THIRD STAGE 1S THREE DAYS. IT THEN GOES INTO 
THE PUPAL STAGE FOR FIVE DAYS, AFTER WHICH IT 
EMERGES AS A FLY. AFTER [4 DAYS THIS CYCLE tS 


REPEATED — 


IF ALL EGGS MATURED AND IF NO FLIES 
DIED, EGGS DEPOSITED 
APR.IS WOULD HATCH 
§,598,720,000, 000 
FLIES BY SEPT. 10 


IT KILLS. Bive Seal contains two effective ingre- 
dients that kill flies by contact. Many different 
types of materials and formulae were tested in 
Illinois dairy barns by cooperating farmers in our 
search to determine the most effective killing 
agencies and formulae. We have them now in 
Blue Seal Fly Spray. 

IT REPELS. These barn tests prove also that Bive 
Seal Fly Spray has powerful knock-down and 
repellent property. By spraying the cows at night 
and in the morning a half hour before milking 
time, its effectiveness will last through the day. 
IT’S SAFE. Blue Seal kills flies, but it is harmless 
to animals and humans. Its highly refined petro- 
leum oil base assures easy spraying, prevents dirt 
collection, will not mat the hair nor irritate the skin. 


See your Blue Seal Serviceman. « Reserve your season's supply today. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Ema” 608 South Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Illinois 
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more milk than when similar grains are 
ya fed whole. When concentrates are as ex- 
pensive as they are this winter each cow 
should receive a balanced grain mixture fed 
1s according to daily milk production. 


H. D. Van Matre, Iroquois 
County Farm Adviser, Dies 


H. D. Van Matre, 51, farm adviser in 
Iroquois county since 1937, died in his 
home at Watseka, April 26. Funeral 
services were held April 29 in the Wat- 
seka Methodist Church and burial serv- 
ices were held April 30 in Middletown, 


Ind 


Prior to serving as farm adviser in 
Iroquois county, Mr. Van Matre was 
farm adviser in Edgar county. He had 
ilso served as farm adviser in Rush coun- 
ty, Indiana. 


Mr. Van Matre was a graduate of 
Purdue University and received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the Iowa State College 
ut Ames. For a time he was employed 
on the staff of the Iowa State College in 
the animal husbandry department. Mr. 
Van Matre was a native of Middletown. 


Ind 


Mr. Van Matre leaves his wife and two 
children. one brother and two sisters 


Service Company Managers 
Help Move Illinois Apples 


Contrary to appearances, Farm Bureau 
service stations are not going in the ap- 
ple business. Some folks in a number of 
counties might have got this idea dur- 
ing April when they saw bushel baskets 
of Illinois apples being displayed and 
sold. 

Here's why those apples were at serv- 
ice stations, bulk plants, and other Farm 
Bureau cooperative outlets. 


Early in April, L. L. Colvis, manager 
of the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange, 
the IAA statewide fruit and vegetable 
marketing cooperative, asked C. H. Beck- 
er, manager of IFS, for some help in mov- 
ing some several thousand bushels of 
storage apples. Because of market con- 
ditions, producers were faced with a loss 
on these apples. Colvis asked if mem- 
ber Service Companies could be called 
upon to market the apples on a consign- 
ment basis at a price below the current 
ceiling price, but which would net the 
grower a fair return for his product. 

There was a good response from Serv- 
ice Company managers, and some 5000 
bushels of apples were moved. Most of 
the purchases were made by Farm Bu- 
reau members. 

Here's a good example of what co 
operatives can do when they work to- 
gether. 


Iwo hundred thirty million pounds of 
waste fat — that’s the quota for American 
homemakers for this year. If the goal is 
to be reached, even the dark or smelly fats 
that have lost their usefulness so far as 
cooking is concerned must be salvaged, ac- 

yrding to the War Food Administration 
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‘DO LIKE A 
NICE, JUICY 


LADY, YOUR STEAK 
IS IN THIS WAR / 
—BUT WE DO HAVE SOME 
VERY NICE CAMlCKEYS / 
A WAR BOND NN\LL ASSURE 
YOU OF A STEAK IN THE FUTURE! 
BYUT— RIGHT NOW A NICE 
FRIER ON THE FIRE WILL 
PLEASE THE SQUIRE/ 


ON THIS GOOD MARKET! 


Good healthy, flavorful chickens 


are in demand this year, and at 
good prices. BLUE SEAL GROW 
MASH is an excellent feed for 
growing chicks to market quality 
in the shortest possible time 
Ample quantities of proteins, 


vitamins and minerals are 


supplied in this complete feed. 
Order from your BLUE SEAL 
FEED SALESMAN and get your 


flock started on the road to 


" 

77 ¢ 

NOls caam suerty 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Outstanding Illinois 4-H 
Club Members Are Honored 


Wartime conditions require that the 
national 4-H club camp not be held, but 
the honor of being named delegates is 
being continued, according to 4-H = spe- 
cialists of the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. 

Delegates for the 1945 camp have 
been announced as follows: Helen Mar- 
1on Goodwin, 19, Wilmington, daughter 
of Mrs. Phil B. Goodwin. She is a 
sophomore at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and has been a <i-H club mem- 
ber for nine years, and served as county 
federation president last year. 

Mary Ellen Pearman, 20, daughter of 
Mrs. Bertha F. Pearman, Paris, Edgar 
county, 1s a senior at DePauw University, 
and has been in 4-H club work 11 years 
She served as county federation vice-pres- 
ident in 1940, was local club leader for 
seven years and leader for two years. 

Donald Stengel, 20, son of William C. 
Stengel, Mt. Morris, Ogle county, has ac- 
cumulated enough money during his 
seven years in 4-H club work to start 
farming on his own. He has won nu- 
merous awards. 

Raymond Thompson, 20, son of Char- 
les Thompson, Minooka, Grundy county, 
has been a 4-H club member for 11 years. 
He and his twin brother, who is now an 
Air Corps cadet, raised enough hogs to 
put them on a partnership basis with 
their father in the farming business. 


Planned for Five Months 


Here's a list of tours planned by coun- 
ty livestock marketing committees for dis- 
trict 5 during May, June and July: 

May 23 and 24, Pope-Hardin county ; 
June 13, Union county; July 18, John- 
son county; July 25, Johnson county. 
There will be other tours in August and 
September. 

List of June and August tours of the 
U. of I. Dixon Springs experiment sta- 
tion, to study pasture improvement work 
and livestock feeding methods, is as 
follows: June 29, Hamilton county; 
June 30, Gallatin county; Aug. 7, Frank- 
lin county; Aug. 8, Saline county; Aug. 
9, Wayne county; Aug. 22, White coun- 
ty; Aug. 23, Pulaski-Alexander counties; 
Aug. 24, Lawrence county; Aug. 29, 
Richland county; Aug. 30, Washington 
county. There also will be some tours 
in September to Dixon Springs. 


Cows fed grains medium finely ground 
will produce 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
more milk than when similar grains are 
fed whole. When concentrates are as ex- 
pensive as they are this winter each cow 
should receive a balanced grain mixture fed 
according to daily milk production. 
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ARE FLIES L/KE COWS ? 


NO!-BUT THEY DO HAVE SEVERAL 
THINGS IN COMMON. / 
“CHEWING THE CUD" 1S ONE! 

THE FLY, AFTER FEEDING, RETIRES 

TO A QUIET SPOT AND REGURGITATES 
ITS FOOD, MIXING IT WITH SALIVA AND 
RE-SWALLOWING IT. THIS IS REPEATED 
1¥2 MINUTES. THIS 
ALSO HELPS TO SPREAD GERMS / 


MITES & PARASITES 


INFEST FLIES, TOO! TINY 
INSECTS ATTACH THEMSELVES 
(LONG WITH GERMS) TO THE 
UNDER SIDE OF THE FLY. 
SOMETIMES THEY FEED ON THE 
FLY ~ SOMETIMES THEY 
JUST “GO FOR THE RIDE* 


LIFE CYCLE OF THE FLY 


THE FLY PASSES THROUGH SIX PHASES OF 
DEVELOPMENT— IS? AFTER A GESTATION PERIOD 
OF ABOUT SIX DAYS, THE EGGS ARE DEPOSITED IN 
MANURE AND HATCH OUT IN 24HRS. THE LARVA'S 
@\AGGOT') FIRST STAGE 1S 24 HRS. SECOND STAGE IS 24 
HRS. THIRD STAGE 1S THREE DAYS. IT THEN GOES INTO 
THE PUPAL STAGE FOR FIVE DAYS, AFTER WHICH IT 
EMERGES AS A FLY. AFTER [4 DAYS THIS CYCLE 1S 


REPEATED — 


tT FLIES 


FLY SPRAY 


KILLS AND REPELS 


SARE FAS ORE FES AMD wOUSE FLIES 


MANUFACTURED FOR 


~ 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS rs 


IF ALL EGGS MATURED AND IF NO FLIES 
DIED, EGGS DEPOSITED 
APR.1S WOULD HATCH 
§,598,720,000, 000 
FLIES BY SEPT. 10 


BLUE SEAL FLY SPRAY 


IT KILLS. Blue Seal contains two effective ingre- 
dients that kill flies by contact. Many different 
types of materials and formulae were tested in 
Ilinois dairy barns by cooperating farmers in our 
search to determine the most effective killing 
agencies and formulae. We have them now in 
Blue Seal Fly Spray. 

IT REPELS. These barn tests prove also that Blue 
Seal Fly Spray has powerful knock-down and 
repellent property. By spraying the cows at night 
and in the morning a half hour before milking 
time, its effectiveness will last through the day 
IT’S SAFE. Blue Seal kills flies, but it is harmless 
to animals and humans. Its highly refined petro- 
leum oil base assures easy spraying, prevents dirt 
collection, will not mat the hair nor irritate the skin 


See your Blue Seal Serviceman. e Reserve your season's supply today. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


608 South Dearborn St. 


More money for farmipr 
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livestock 


Chicago Producers recent fat cattle survey 
prepared from reports sent in by 9000 farm- 
ers, principally in the central portion of the 
corn belt, shows a decrease of about 14 
per cent in the number of cattle on feed 
from the number on feed at the same time 
a year ago. Indiana shows a 23 per cent 
decrease, a large feeding area in central 
Illinois a 25 per cent decrease, the state of 
Illinois 12 per cent decrease, and Iowa 1114 
per cent decrease. 

The survey points’ out that of the num- 
ber of feeders coming to the corn belt states 
this year, fewer will be fed intensively, and 
a greater proportion will be wholly grazed 
or fed some grain on grass. This, the 
report says, is almost obvious when it can 
be easily figured that honest drylot feeding 
is prohibitive now because the price pos- 
sible to receive for the fed steers is not 
high enough to pay for the cost of the feed- 
er cattle and the feed which they will eat. 


Chicago Junior Market Lamb Show and 
Sale will be held at the Chicago Stock 
Yards June 15. It is open to all boys and 
girls who have raised lambs either in 4-H 
club or vocational agricultural projects. A 
prize list of $250 in cash awards will be 
provided. A sheep shearing contest open 
to all exhibitors is an additional feature of 
the program. 


The lamb market at National Stock Yards 
went into a new high ground recently when 
the Producers sold for Lester Martin of 
Morgan county, a consignment of 51 head, 
95 pounds average, at $17.15 per hundred- 
weight, the best price since 1929. These 
were part of a string of Texas lambs which 
Martin obtained through his cooperative last 
September at a weight of 62 pounds. Pre- 
vious to the recent sale he had topped the 
market with a double deck of them — 240 
head — at $17, the previous market high. 


A new heifer top since last October was 
obtained by the St. Louis Producers recently 
for 13 choice Whitefaces from the feedlots 
of Dave Coultas of Menard county. The 
lot averaged 827 pounds and sold at $16.35 
per hundredweight. These were part of a 
bunch of Texas calves which Coultas pur- 
chased through his cooperative last Septem- 
ber at a weight of a little better than 400 
pounds. He started the lot on bluegrass 
pasture and threshed oats placed in feed 
bunks. After they got used to grain, some 
ground ear corn was added. 
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Regardless of when the war in Europe 
ends, the demand for live stock should exceed 
supply for many months, in the opinion of the 
St. Louis Producers. Never before in history 
has the need for meat and meat products been 
so urgent. 


Although the government has been work- 
ing on a program for more equitable geo- 
graphic distribution of civilian meats, it is 
admitted that this will not increase the over- 
all supply which will remain tight in any 
event. 

Allocation of 1,381,000,000 pounds of 
meat for military use in the second quarter 
of 1945 is 4 per cent greater than first 
quarter allocations. It is explained that in 
addition to U. S. military personnel, the 
Army today is required to feed approxi- 
mately 2,150,000 persons. 


By F. A. Gougler 


In spite of continued labor shortage and 
other handicaps, it appears that our dairy 
farmers are meeting war production de- 
mands for milk. 

The department of agriculture reports that 
milk production is exceeding last year’s out- 
put by 2.7%. Higher rate of feeding is 
given as the major factor for this increase. 

Butter production continues to decline. 
Compared with a year ago, it appears that 
about 13% less butter is being produced. 

American cheese production on the other 
hand, is 16% higher than last year. It would 
appear from these production figures that 
there has been little if any change to date 
this year, in the diversion of milk compared 
to a year earlier. 


During the April meeting of Illinois Pro- 
ducers Creameries board, three represent- 
atives of the dairy department of the U. 
of I. appeared before the board. Those 
present were Dr. William W. Yapp, pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry, Paul H. Tracy, 
professor of dairy manufacturers, and Ralph 
V. Hussong, professor of dairy bacteriology. 

They stressed the need for improving the 
quality of all dairy products and explained 
that to bring this about meant starting with 
soil improvement, better and larger herds 
for certain farmers, as well as better care 
of dairy products on the farm and improve- 
ments in the handling of dairy products 
from the farm to the consumer. It is hoped 


to develop a program for southern Illinois 
covering all of that part of the state south 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad running east 
from St. Louis through Effingham. 


Robert B. Trumpy of Kenosha, Wis., has 
been employed by the Illinois Producers 
Creameries to succeed Bert Mullooley. His 
duties will be to work with the member 
creameries in the production of high quality 
products. His time will be divided between 
the member plants and the IPC laboratory in 
Chicago. Mullooley is the new manager of 
the Producers Creamery of Henry which is 
in the process of building a plant. 

Trumpy was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in June, 1941, where his 
major study was in dairy industry. He was 
employed for one year by the University 
of Wisconsin Creamery. Later he was em- 
ployed as a fieldman for a cheese company 
at its Wisconsin plant. At the time he 
joined the IPC staff he was employed by 
the Kenosha Milk Producers Association. 


Producers Creamery of Olney continues to 
show remarkable gains in volume. Manager 
Frank Mleynek recently reported that butter 
production is up 22.8% above a year ago 
and milk purchases are up 55.7%. Milk 
powder manufactured is 97.5% above last 
year. 


Sgt. Charles Redding, assistant plant su- 
perintendent at the Producers Creamery of 
Champaign, was killed in action in Ger- 
many April 2, according to word received 
by his parents. He had been with the 
Creamery for four years and entered the 
Army in May of 1943. 


By G. H. Iftner 


Cooperative grain marketing lost a 
staunch friend in the passing of A. J. 
Gillfillan, 83, who died April 15 at his Wat- 
seka home following 11 days illness from 
heart trouble. 

Mr. Gillfillan was charter member and 
president of the Watseka Farmers’ Elevator 
and charter member and treasurer of the 
Iroquois County Farm Bureau and Service 
Company. 

A short while before his illness Mr. Gill- 
fillan had arranged a meeting with the 
board of directors and the IAA director of 
grain marketing for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing the Company, making it a true co- 
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operative. It was his last wish that the ele- 
vator operate cooperatively and as a mem- 
ber of Illinois Grain Corporation. 


Fred J. Rovey, president of the Farmers- 
ville Cooperative Elevator Company, Mont- 
gomery county, has announced the employ- 
ment of Lester Sheridan, Lincoln, Logan 
county, as manager. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheridan had been in the employ of the 
East Lincoln Farmers’ Company for several 
years. They are known to be friends of the 
cooperative movement. 


Reorganization papers have been com- 
pleted for the Paxton Farmers’ elevator, Ford 
county. The company is now operating un- 
der the Cooperative Act of 1923, which is 
the true cooperative act of this state. 


Farmers at Elliott in Ford county are at 
a loss to know just what happened to cause 
the Farmers’ Elevator to pass into the hands 
of independent operators. A substantial 
amount of stock had been subscribed for by 
producers in the community who were 
anxious to have a true co-operative elevator. 
Within a few days they learned that the 
Farmers’ Stock Company had been sold. 


Time is the only element required for a 
farmers’ stock company to drift into cor- 
porate difficulties. The following is typical 
of what can happen. 

In 1904 a group of farmers organized a 
farmers’ elevator under the business cor- 
poration act. They sold $15,000 capital 
stock. After operating 20 years a surplus of 
$30,000 had been accumulated. The direc- 
tors decided to re-organize under the 1915 
Elevator Act. What to do with the sur- 
plus? They issued two shares of new stock 
to each share of original stock making a 
capital obligation of $45,000. 

Twenty years later a similar surplus had 
accumulated and now the directors, nine of 
them, want to reorganize under the Co- 
operative Act of 1923. What to do with 
the surplus? They will pay it out in cash. 

A check on the holders of capital stock 
reveals that more than half of them no 
longer live in the community and a majority 
have no farming interest. The problem now 
is to get the consent of the holders of two 
thirds of the stock to ‘reorganize. This 
should have been done in 1924 when a ma- 
jority of stockholders were producers. 

Dr. L. J. Norton, department of agricul- 
tural economics at the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois, observed in the 
April RECORD that there are 109 farmers’ 
elevator companies operating as true co- 
Operatives under the 1923 Act, and that 
there is a trend toward reorganization under 
the Act. 


_ Lieut. Harry Morris, Graymont, lost his 
life in action over Burma, according to a 
message from the War Department to the 
A. B. Scheeler family. Lieutenant Morris 
was the husband of Mr. Scheeler’s daughter. 
Mr. Scheeler is manager of the Graymont 
Cooperative Elevator, Livingston county, 
largest shipper to Illinois Grain Corporation. 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


The War Food Administration has sus- 
pended that portion of the Chicago Fed- 
eral Milk Marketing Order which would 
have decreased the Class I milk price for 
May and June 20 cents per cwt. This action 
of WFA will increase the dairymen’s re- 
turn in the Chicago milk shed about $450,- 
000 during these two months. 


The ninth annual JUNE DAIRY MONTH 
observance will be held this year. The 
1945 Dairy Month will stress the vital im- 
portance of dairying to the nation with this 
pointed message as the theme, “Dairy Foods 
Are Essential’. All segments of the dairy 
industry will cooperate in this year’s pro- 
gram in stressing the essentiality of dairy 
foods in the wartime diet. 


The annual meeting and stockholders ban- 
quet of the Danville Producers Dairy were 
held in early April. The reports submitted 
to stockholders disclosed substantial in- 
creases in the sales of the dairy for the past 
year and satisfactory earnings upon the past 
year’s operations. Capital stock dividends 
of 6% were declared and in addition a 
5% patronage dividend was also paid to pa- 
trons. 

The board of directors of the dairy for 
the coming year will be composed of R. R. 
Bookwalter, Danville, president; George 
Lenhart, Georgetown, vice-president; J. War- 
ren Ellis, Ridgefarm, secretary-treasurer; 
William Grubb, Covington, Indiana; and 
Elmer Learnard, Georgetown. Learnard was 
elected to succeed Charles DeLong of Po- 
tomac. F. F. Bott, Danville, is manager of 
the dairy. 

Stockholders and their wives attending 
the annual banquet in the Wolford Hotel 
heard Tom Collins of Kansas City, Mo., who 
gave the main address. Among the honored 
guests present were Otis Kercher, of In- 
diana, who was farm adviser of the Ver- 
milion County Farm Bureau at the time the 
dairy was originally organized; I. E. Parett, 
farm adviser, and other officials of the Ver- 
milion County Farm Bureau and of the 
other affiliated cooperatives. 


War Food Administration has increased 
some milk marketing quotas and removed 
others on dairy products to make the best 
possible use of milk during the flush months 
of production. H. H. Erdmann, market 
agent of WFA, Chicago, who is in charge 


of the WFA milk quota orders effective in 
Chicago, Rockford and Peoria, recently an- 
nounced a new milk quota of 115% of June 
1943 milk sales effective April 1, and a 
100% quota on butterfat in cream effective 
April 20. 


Directors of Dairy Products Promotion of 
Illinois, the Illinois unit of the American 
Dairy Association, in two recent meetings 
completed plans for the annual campaign 
June 1 to 15 for the collection of funds to 
finance the dairy industry promotional or- 
ganization, American Dairy Association. Os- 
car Swank is the manager of Dairy Prod- 
ucts Promotion. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are March prices for 


3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (except 
Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective milk ordinances: 

Bloomington§ -.........-.........-.------------- $2.41 


St. Louis - 
Streator 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
delivered f.0.b. dealer's platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
March, unless otherwise noted: 


Baltimore _..-------.... (Feb.)$3.85 
Boston (191-200 mile zone) (Feb.) 3.35 
Chicago (70 mile zone) -............ 3.07 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City .. 


Washington, D. C, ........ .... (Feb.) 3.99 
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Diane Joyce McDearmon, Whiteside 


Mrs. Walter Peterson, Rock Island county, county, ond $0 ate “Rex.” 


made this pig feeding rack. 


“Playtime” features Jimmy and Betty Lou Jones, Garry and Larry 
Nelson, and Ronnie Jones, Stark county. 


Carl, Kraklow, Rock Island county, demon- W. P. Smith, Sangamon county, hopes his 
strates his labor-saving cart. 1945 soybean crop will match 1944. 


PICTURE OF 


THE MONTH 


Emily Ruth Joy, Bond county, makes a 
call. 


Frank Gingrich, former IAA director of 
young people's activities, takes the first 
picture of his son, Dave Dennis. 


Winner of the $5 picture award is Ray 

T. Nicholas, Lake county farm adviser, 

with this pose of his pin-up daughter, 
Gayle Dene. 
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By Frank Gougler 


Construction of the new 850 locker plant 
at Paris, Edgar county, is nearing comple- 
tion. The board of directors is investigat- 
ing possible locations for a slaughter plant. 

At a recent meeting of the board, C. W. 
Allen of Chicago was interviewed and em- 
ployed as manager. He will assume the re- 
sponsibility of management sometime before 
the plant opens for business. 

Members and officers of the board are as 
follows: president, Leo Swinford, Paris; 
vice-president, O. O. Winans, Paris; secre- 
tary, David B. Long, Paris; and treasurer, 
John M. Tate, Kansas, III. 


Since there has developed a deficit meat 
supply, Washington OPA officials have un- 
der consideration, plans for bringing lock- 
er plants under more strict regulations. Re- 
cently a two day conference of locker op- 
erators and OPA officials was held in 
Washington, D. C. Briefly, what they are 
attempting to do is to require every locker 
patron to fill out a detailed statement about 
all rationed food products that goes into the 
locker plant and to indicate if any is for 
resale. Also, they propose to have all beef, 
veal and mutton that is processed in the 
locker plant, graded. Furthermore, an at- 
tempt is being made to require the operator 
or manager to act as the agent for OPA. 

The National Frozen Food Locker As- 
sociation has registered a strenuous objec- 
tion against such a demand on the part of 
OPA. No other similar business acts in such 
a capacity. Local OPA Boards regulate the 
distribution of tires, gas, etc. without re- 
quiring the dealer to assist or act as its 
agent to see that every buyer conforms with 
OPA regulations. Representatives of the 
National Association will probably be re- 
quired to remain vigilant until this thing is 
worked out on a satisfactory basis. 


The second new locker plant project ap- 
plied for through the district WPB office 
has been denied. These two are the only 
cooperatives in Illinois that have been de- 
nied since new construction of locker plants 
started July 1943. One was denied because 
it is within 10 miles of an existing plant. 
At Chapin, Morgan county, the reason given 
for rejection was that the plant is not neces- 
sary to the war effort. 


Plans are being developed for two new 
slaughter plants. One of these will be built 
at Yorkville, Kendall county, in connection 
with the locker plant which is housed in 
the Kendall County Farm Bureau building. 
Kendall county has locker plants at the fol- 
lowing other points: Yorkville, Plattville, 
Plano, Newark, and Oswego. 

Dana Cryder, president, Illinois Coopera- 
tive Locker Service, who lives in Kendall 
county, states that plans are for a slaughter 
plant large enough to slaughter all the ani- 
mals for patrons of their locker plants who 
may want this service. 
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AFBF Plant Food Program 


Are farmers building up future 
troubles by working long hours to 
maintain high wartime production? 

Yes, if they fail to replace the phos- 
phate, potash and nitrogen removed by 
big’ crops. 

To increase mineral fertilizer sup- 
plies and show how to use them most 
effectively, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, representing over 828,000 
farm families, proposes a national fer- 
tilizer program. 

Two plants producing phosphorus 
and one for the production of potas- 
sium would be built and operated for 
not more than five years by the gov- 
ernment. 

Within the five-year period, the gov- 
ernment would offer the plants for sale 
at a fair appraised value to farmer co- 
operatives which would continue manu- 
facture and distribution of the ferti- 
lizers. 

Fifty per cent of the plants’ output 


would be sold to farmer cooperatives 
and the fertilizer trade, and the other 
50 per cent would be earmarked for a 
proposed test-demonstration which, 
eventually, would include an average 
of 75 farms in each agricultural county 
in the nation. 

Development of phosphate deposits 
in Florida and the inter-mountain area 
of the West is asked in the program 
that is now before Congress. Potash 
deposits in the Southwest would be de- 
veloped and public lands would be ex- 
plored for other possible deposits. 

A recent report by the American 
Farm Research Association said farmers 
should triple their present use of min- 
eral fertilizers. Although the proposed 
plants actually will produce but a frac- 
tion of the country’s total fertilizer re- 
quirements, the program is designed to 
give incentive to fertility practices that 
safeguard agriculture in the postwar 
years. 


By John R. Spencer 


The 300th man brought in a sample to 
the Whiteside county soil testing laboratory 
on March 19, approximately six months 
after the start of testing work. This is a 
much larger participation in usage by 
farmers than had been hoped for within the 
first year according to Farm Adviser F. H. 
Shuman, 


Woodford County Farm Bureau’s complete 
soil testing laboratory is now in opera- 


Prof. A. L. Lang says “Soil testing lab- 
oratories will do the bookkeeping of fer- 
tility for the farm soil”. He also points out 
that “much fired corn seen during hot 
weather is suffering more from the lack of 
plant food than it is from a lack of mois- 
ture”. 


It now appears that Illinois established 
last year a-new all time high record in lime- 
stone usage of approximately 3,985,000 tons 
according to the State Geological Survey, 
which compiles figures from __ several 
sources. 


Another new all time high record in rock 
phosphate usage was made last year by the 
application of 218,986 tons according to the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture. For this 
amount, 160,520 tons were commercially 
sold, 45,081 tons was AAA distribution and 
13,385 tons was colloidal phosphate. 


tion. Homer Reesman, science teacher in 
Eureka High School, is at the left. 
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BUT- CONSIDER 


THE MANPOWER 
SHORTAGE...“ 


(LL SEE 
THAT MY BOY GETS 

MEAT - MANPOWER. 

SHORTAGE OR No / 


e 


— 


IT'S OUR PATRIOTIC DUTY— 


To see that none of this year’s pigs are lost through neglect. Our boys at 


the front, our own civilians, our liberated allies, need all the pork we can produce. 


“Old Devil Cholera” would like to see you let down this year . . . so would 


Tojo and his pals! 


Fool ’em again! Protect every pig with that good co-op Farm Bureau serum 
and virus. Then Mr. Porker can grow up and do his bit for Victory! 


See Your Farm Bureau 
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WHAT'S 


YOUR SCORE? 


How well are you informed on farm 
affairs? Test yourself on the questions 
below. Each question is followed by 
three answers. Select the one which you 
think is correct. Compare your selections 
with the correct answers. Allow yourself 
10 points for each correct answer. Add 


your score. 
90 to 100 — Excellent 
70 to 80 — Good 
50 to 60 — Fair 
Below 50 — Poor 


1. The number of Farm Bureau mem- 
bers in Illinois is approximately: 
17,500 — 47,000 — 114,000 

2. The state having the largest number 
of Farm Bureau members is: 
Illinois — Iowa — New York 

3. In Illinois the state organization of 
Farm Bureau members is: 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
The Illinois State Farm Bureau 
The Illinois Farm Bureau Federation 

4, The second most important farm crop 
in Illinois is: 

Corn — Soybeans — Wheat 

5. The average corn yield per acre in 
Illinois in 1944 was: 

35 bushels — 45 bushels — 65 bu. 

6. The Corporate Secretary of the Il- 
linois Agricultural Association is: 
Paul Mathias — George Metzger — 
John Spencer 

7. The average price of milk cows in 
Illinois in March was: 
$85.00 — $126.00 — $161.00 

8. The Chicago ceiling price on most 
hogs is: (per cwt.) 
$12.50 — $13.50 — $14.75 

9. Illinois Farm Bureau members have 
organized several state-wide cooper- 
ative associations. The number of 
such associations is now: 
3—5—14 

10. Illinois Farm Bureau members or- 
ganized the Farmers’ Mutual Rein- 
surance Company in 1925. It pro- 
vides members with: 

Auto insurance — Fire insurance — 
Life insurance 


Answers 
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Farmer dads . . . this time welcome your 
victorious warrior sons home with a big 
sheaf of War Bonds. In 1918, too many 
farmers had nothing but a bigger mortgage 
to show for their wartime efforts. 
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All over Illinois, Farm Bureau Service Companies are 
doing an excellent job in maintaining direct-to-the-farm 
service on fuels, lubricants, and other essential farm sup- 
plies. Quality has been maintained surprisingly well. 
Tires, batteries, house paint and similar items are hard 
to obtain. Other items like these listed are available cur- 
rently, but we suggest that you check your needs and 
place your order now with your local Farm Bureau 
Service Company. 
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BLUE SEAL 
FLY KILLER 


For use on allinsects. 12% greater 
killing strength than similar prod- 
ucts. Safe to use in homes. Odor- 
less—stainless—deadly to flies, 
mosquitoes, moths, ants, bugs, and 
other pests. 


BLUE SEAL 

FLY SPRAY 
A repellent and killer. Use in 
dairy barn. Helps keep cows 
contented while milking. Also 
ideal on horses. Effectively 
repels flies for hours. 


Edison SPARK PLUGS 


You cannot find better plugs. Avoid fuel waste and loss of 
power by checking your plugs and replacing with Edisons. 
Your BLUE SEAL Salesman can give you Edison Spark Plugs 
to fit any motor on your farm. 


MOTOR OIL 


Built for heavy duty lubrication of 
farm machinery. Tested by BLUE-SEAL 
Laboratory technicians. Lubricates, cools, and 
helps keep motors clean. Ask the BLUE SEAL Salesman. 


1. F. S. 
ROOF COATING 
Heavy roof coating made 
with flake-graphite, asbestos 
and asphalt. Stops leaks on 

old roofs—fills broken seams 

and nail holes. Prolongslife $4 Protegs the surface. 
of roofs on barns and other and adds years to the life of 
farm buildings. outside walls. 


ORDER ANY OF THE ABOVE FROM YOUR 
FARM BUREAU SERVICE COMPANY SALESMAN 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


SOYOIL 
BARN PAINT 
Made with rich, red, iron 
oxide and especially refined 


oils. Has extraordinary cov- 
ering qualities. Penetrates 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ORDER ANY OF THE ABOVE FROM YOUR 


FARM BUREAU SERVICE COMPANY SALESMAN 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Recral Youth 


Elisworth D. Lyon 


The Red Cross program is growing 
in popularity with Rural Youth as 
groups find ways to cooperate with 
the county Red Cross organizations. 
Reports from 17 counties show cash 
contributions of the amount of $978.- 
76. These counties are Lee, Frank- 
lin, Whiteside, Marshall-Putnam, Clay, 
~ Knox, McLean, Clark, Brown, St. 
Clair, Washington, Macoupin, Mc- 
Henry, Adams, Randolph, Ogle and 
Kane. Livingston, McLean and Bureau 
counties are assisting at Red Cross Can- 
teens. Clark helped in the annual 
financial canvass for the county organ- 
izations, some young people teaming 
up with county Red Cross workers, 
others forming teams among the Rur- 
al Youth. Rural Youthers in Clark 
also cooperated with a local movie 
in selling tickets for a Red Cross ben- 
efit. Macoupin staged a big carnival 
and netted $475 for the Red Cross. 
Blood Donor groups have been 
formed in 12 counties. Each month 
additional county groups are invit- 
ing Red Cross representatives to 
meetings to explain the Red Cross 
program and to indicate ways in 
which Rural Youth may take part in 
this program of service. 


Montgomery Rural Youth has been 
visited by a Red Cross representative 
who is an area director under the 
St. Louis office. The county chair- 
man was present also to explain the 
Red Cross program. Representatives 
were sent to the Red Cross Camp and 
Hospital Council meeting at Scott 
Field. They plan to participate in the 
work of the Council to serve the sol- 
diers at Scott Field. More definite 
plans will be made later. 


In April St. Clair county joined the list 
of counties having a county newsletter. The 
new publication has not been named, but 
members are on the alert trying to think of 
a suitable “handle”. This young group is 
moving right along in many good activities. 


Woodford has published the first of its 
quarterly county paper “The Woodford 
Gang Reports’. Copies of the first issue 
appeared early in April and were sent to 
service men. 


Under date of April 2, Fulton county sent 
a three page letter to soldiers who have 
gone from Rural Youth. It contained much 
information of the group and of various 
Rural Youthers now in service. 


Franklin county’s April meeting consisted 
of a pot-luck dinner, mixers, games and 
dancing. This county has an adult com- 
mittee on Rural Youth, two of whom were 
present at this meeting. Attending, also, 
were members of the Mt. Zion 4-H club. 


Schuyler gave a barn dance on April 19 
as a farewell party to its president, Frank- 
lin Kotter, who is entering the Army. Sec- 
retary Rosalee Hess says that not only 
Uncle Sam but Dan Cupid, as well, has been 
calling the Rural Youth officers. 
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McHenry County Rural Youth learn about 


putting in tile under the direction of 


Farm Adviser W. H. Tammeus, and R. C. 
Hay. extension engineer, U. of I. College of 


Agriculture, extreme right. Members, left 
to right, are: Myron Richardt, Charles Dar- 
fler, William Paterson, Don Anthony, Or- 
ville Pagles, and Robert Gerloff. 


Macoupin’s benefit carnival really was a 
big event. More than 75 young people 
serving on various committees worked to- 
gether to make this Rural Youth under- 
taking one to be remembered. Maxine 
Denby was crowned queen. A bouquet of 
roses was presented to her by Evelyn Bur- 
ger, queen of last year. Ross Gates was 
master of ceremonies. 


LaSalle county comes up with another big 
annual banquet. This year the theme “April 
Showers” seems quite appropriate, as was 
May Flowers of last year. Do they con- 
tact the weather bureau? The date — April 
25. 


Hamilton county, our youngest county 
group, came into existence March 28 when 
12 young people met at the Farm Bureau 
office and effected the organization. This 
group proceeded on April 5 with their first 
monthly meeting. Twenty-four additional 
members came to this meeting. Keep going, 
Hamilton, we're all behind you in spirit. 


Peoria county, at its April meeting, studied 
a subject in Applied Psychology.: The theme 
“Overcoming Inferiority’’ brought forth 
much audience participation. 


Parents’ nights were held recently by 


Wayne and Edwards county Rural Youthers. 
Wayne displayed souvenirs sent by members 
from various countriés and war fronts. Ed- 
wards held a panel discussion which was led 
by parents on the theme, “The Work of 
the Farm and Home Bureaus and Their 
Connection with Rural Youth.” 


Double-header meetings were held in two 
counties in April. The Prophetstown-Tam- 
pico Warrior boys discussed farm accounts, 
while the girls studied home beautification, 
drawing pictures of their dream homes. 
Kane (South) boys studied soil conservation, 
during which time the girls considered the 
topic of window treatment. 


St. Clair county and Twin City Ripples of 
Whiteside have presented the skit, ‘The 
Banquet,” which deals with dining in pub- 
lic. This skit provided many suggestions 
for discussion in both groups. 


The Crystal Lake Wildcats of McHenry 
county were very much on the beam in their 
consideration of race relationships. Many 
adult thinkers believe this topic should re- 
ceive much consideration. 


Popular among Rural Youth groups is 
the theme “What Do You Want Out of 
Life,” which was discussed recently by Wa- 
bash, the Hebron group of McHenry, and by 
Randolph. 


Edgar county adds another activity to its 
community service program. At stated times 
members of Rural Youth lead games for 
the children’s home in Paris. This club 
formed a blood donor group from its mem- 
bership in April. “What Rural Youth Is 
and Does” was the topic for discussion in 
April. 


McDonough county had as guests repre- 
sentatives from the Rural Club of Western 
State Teacher's College for a social evening 
of recent date held in Macomb. The pro- 
gram consisted of roller skating, social danc- 
ing and square dancing. 


Wedding bells rang for two of Randolph 
County Rural Youthers, Ray Kattenbracker 
and Marjorie Siemers. They were married 
March 4. 


The eight McHenry County Rural Youth 
Clubs studied their county constitution in 
detail during March and April meetings. 
Various amendments were made and the 
new Constitution was adopted by a called 
meeting of representatives on April 24. 


Jackson-Perry got on the air March 22 
when eight Rural Youthers gave a history 
of Rural Youth and sang the Rural Youth 
march over WJPF, Herrin. 


Pfc. Dale Strohm of West Union, died 
from pneumonia in the Mediterranean area 
around the first of March according to re- 
cent word received from the Rural Youth 
group. Pfc. Strohm was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Perry Strohm. He had received 
the Purple Heart after being wounded Nov. 
27, 1944. 


Sgt. Ramon O. Bomgardner, Edgar coun- 
ty, a member of the Gliders division, has 
been awarded the Purple Heart for wounds 
received at Bastogne, Belgium, on Christ- 
mas Day. 


A member of Rural Youth from DuPage 
county, Pvt. Henry Hoffman, United States 
Marine, was wounded in the battle of Iwo 
Jima. Pvt. Hoffman has written his parents 
since receiving wounds, according to word 
from members of the DuPage group. 
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Sugar for Canning 


Sugar supplies are showing the pinch 
of a long war, and a tightened home 
canning sugar program for 1945 is in 
order, according to Administrator Ches- 
ter Bowles, OPA. 


This program is designed to insure 
a fair distribution of sugar to those 
who actually need it for canning, and 
to avoid the over-issuance of home can- 
ning sugar which occurred last year, 
when 300,000 tons more than the allot- 
ment was used. 


This year you will obtain sugar for 
home canning by filling out provided 
application forms, and your allotment 
will be based on your actual needs — 
the number of quarts of fruit canned 
last year and the number of quarts 
you expect to can this year. 


No ration stamps in Book No. 4 will 
be good for canning sugar this year; 
however spare stamp No. 13 must be 
attached to your application as evidence 
that each person named in the appli- 
cation is a holder of Book 4. 


For canning fruit or fruit juices, the 
allowances will be on the basis of one 
pound of sugar for each four quarts to 
be canned, the total allowance not to 
exceed 20 pounds per person or 160 
pounds per single family of eight or 
more. Of this maximum allowance, 
not more than five pounds per person 
may be allowed for canning vegetables, 
making jam, jellies, relishes and cat- 
sup. 

All applications must be made by 
October 31, 1945, and definite dates 
will be announced for issuance of cou- 
pons in each area. This should help 
with distribution, since canning seasons 
vary with different states or even with- 
in a given state. 


Remember to have your figures 
ready when you apply for your canning 
sugar — know how many quarts you 
canned last year and your estimate of 
this year’s need. Under the new plan 
you'll get your fair share of the sugar 
— that’s the aim of the program, which 
sets aside exactly the same amount of 
home canning sugar as last year, 700,- 
000 tons. 
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The recipe for these tasty-appearing tea rings is printed in our recipe column. 


Randolph County Home 
Bureau Assured 


Organization of a Randolph County 
Home Bureau was assured early in 
April when a membership drive netted 
327 signed cards. It is expected that 
more than 350 women will have joined 
by May meeting time. 

When the drive for members was 
started in February, quotas were as- 
signed each precinct in the county. 
When the first reports were received 
at the end of March it was found that 
10 of the 17 precincts had exceeded 
their quotas. The Steelville-Percy unit 
had 195 per cent of its quota signed. 

The largest number of members is 


Mrs. W. M. Kimmelshue, Manteno, Kanka- 
kee county, is the new northeast director 
of the Illinois Home Bureau Federation. 


enrolled in Sparta which had 79 signed 
in the last of March. 

There have been two units of the 
Home Bureau in Randolph county for 
several years and one in the Red Bud 
area. The Sparta units were a part of 
the Jackson-Perry Home Bureau, and 
the Red Bud unit was a part of the 
Monroe Home Bureau. These units are 
now transferring to the Randolph 
County Home Bureau. 


Recipe by ts 


TINY TEA RINGS 


2 c. sifted enriched VY, c. milk (about) 


flour 1 tblsp. honey or 
3 tsps. baking powd. white corn syrup 
1 tsp. salt Y, c. cooked chopped 
2 to 4 tblsps. short. fruit 
2 eggs 


Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Cut or rub in shortening. Beat 1 whole egg and 
1 egg yolk, reserving white for tops. Add milk 
and honey to beaten eggs and add all to 
flour mixture. Stir only enough to moisten 
flour. Turn out on lightly floured board and 
knead Y2 minute. Roll out into a rectangle 
8 inches wide and ¥@ inch thick. Cut in half 
lengthwise. Spread each portion with fruit, 
and roll jelly-roll fashion, sealing edges. Cut 
into 8 inch pieces and form into rings on 
greased baking sheet. Pinch ends together. 
With scissors, cut through rings almost to 
center, in slices about 1 inch thick. Turn 
each slice slightly on its side. Brush rings 
with remaining egg white and sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in moderately hot oven (425°F) 
12 to.15 minutes. Fill center with a spoon- 
ful of ice cream or whipped cream. Yield: 
6 Tiny Tea Rings. 
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ED1LTOR LAL 
‘Let Us Whve I ane | ‘ 


only a day before his passing, Franklin Roosevelt wrote 

a speech. It was to have been delivered by radio on 
Jefferson’s birthday, April 13. This prepared address 
rose above partisan spirit. It envisoned a world of peace, 
and it faced the responsibility of peacemaking. . . to make 
an end to wars. 

It contained a summons to forward-looking men and 
women everywhere, to press forward toward the goal of 
universal peace. Its conclusion contained a great Presi- 
dent’s last injunction to his countrymen: 

“Today as we move against the terrible scourge of 
war — as we go forward toward the greatest contribution 
that any generation of human beings can make in this 
world — the contribution of lasting peace, I ask you to 
keep up your faith. I measure the sound, solid achievement 
that can be made at this time by the straight-edge of your 
own confidence and your resolve. And to you and to all 


2 THE Little White House in Warm Springs, Georgia, 


Americans who dedicate themselves with us to the making 
of an abiding peace, I say: 

“The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will 
be our doubts of today. Let us move forward with strong 
and active faith.” 

Let us move forward! 


Others may appraise his place in history. Others may 
pour forth tribute for his deeds and words. Whenever and 
wherever: his name comes into the minds of men, his actions 
will be recalled, discussed, interpreted. Yet these words 
epitomize the man: “Let us move forward, with strong 
and active faith.” 

To them, America responds. We are moving for- 
ward, and after the first unbelieving shock of loss and 
grief which spread over the countryside, we have closed 
ranks. In unity behind a modest, unassuming man who 
came from a Missouri farm, we face the future unhesitating 
and unafraid. 

The strong and active faith for which President Roose- 
velt pleaded is in America. Harry S. Truman and the 
Congressional leaders of both major political parties who 
have pledged him their support are its living symbols. The 
confidence of the people, their determination to fight on 
to victory, and to the establishment of the necessary means 
of peace, in themselves are evidence of the strength of our 
democratic government and our Constitution. 

The mutual respect between the new Executive and 
the Congress which is daily becoming more evident is in- 
deed heartening to all thinking people regardless of par- 
tisan views. This mutual confidence and respect between 
the Executive and Congress justifies renewed hope and 
confidence of the people that a united nation will meet and 
overcome the gigantic problems of the present day. 

* * * 


it would be maudlin senti- 
. to say that farmers always 


It would be untrue... 
ment unworthy of the man. . 
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believed President Roosevelt right.. Many have been the 
questions of policy upon which there was disagreement 
and at times serious controversy. 

But farmers, in common with all citizens, were elec- 
trified and reassured when in his first inaugural address in 
1933, President Roosevelt said, ‘The only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” They shared with all other classes 
the stimulation and encouragement of the famed Hundred 
Days, when legislation to combat depression was rushed 
through Congress, and agencies for relief and reconstruc- 
tion were born. 

Farmers will not forget that Roosevelt called together 
farm leaders even before his inauguration, and counselled 
with them on means of restoring agriculture to solvency 
and stability. They will not forget his declaration on farm 
prices, made in speaking of the AAA, October 22, 1933: 

“I do not hesitate to say in the simplest, clearest 
language of which I am capable that, although the prices 
of many products of the farm have gone up and although 
many farm families are better off than they were last year, 
I am not satisfied either with the amount or extent of the 
rise, and that it is definitely a part of our policy to increase 
the rise and to extend it to those farm products which have 
as yet felt no benefit. If we cannot do this one way we 
will do it another. Do it, we will.” 

Later, in the same speech, he said, speaking of the 
administration’s policy of price relationships: 

“It has been gradually to restore a balance in the price 
structure so that farmers may exchange their products for 
the products of industry on a fairer exchange basis. It has 
been and is also the purpose to prevent prices from rising 
beyond the point necessary to attain those ends. The 
permanent welfare and security of every class of our people 
ultimately depends on our attainment of these purposes.” 

Then, in 1935 at Fremont, Nebraska, he said pro- 
phetically: 

“Methods and machinery change, but principles go 
on, and I have faith that, no matter what attempts may be 
made to tear it down, the principle of farm equality ex- 
pressed by agricultural adjustment will not die.” 

Recounting his farm policy before the A.F.B.F. annual 
meeting December 9, 1935, in Chicago, the President re- 
vealed his understanding of the interdependence of all 
groups in the national economy, and of agriculture’s basic 
place: 

“So long as agriculture remained a dead weight on 
economic life, sooner or later the entire structure would 
crash.” 

And again, at Washington: 

“Empty pocketbooks on the farm don’t turn factory 
wheels in the city.” 

These are some of the highlights of the days when he, 
with the cooperation and support of farm leaders, was 
building a national agricultural program. Farmers are ~ 
indebted to him for much of their subsequent progress. 
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believed President Roosevelt right. Many have been the 
questions of policy upon which there was disagreement 
and at times serious controversy. 

But farmers, in common with all citizens, 
trifticd and reassured when in his first inaugural address in 
1933, President Roosevelt said, “The only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” They shared with all other classes 
the stimulation and encouragement of the famed Hundred 
Days, when legislation to combat depression was rushed 
and agencies for relief and reconstruc- 
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Farmers will not forget that Roosevelt called together 
farm leaders even before his inauguration, and counselled 
with them on means of restoring agriculture to solvency 
and stability. They will not forget his declaration on farm 
prices, made in speaking of the AAA, October 22, 1933: 

“IT do not hesitate to say in the simplest, clearest 
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of many products of the farm hi ave gone up and although 
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as yet felt no benefit. If we cannot do this one way we 
will do it another. Do 7t, we will.” 

Later, in the same speech, he said, speaking of the 
administration’ s policy of price relationships: 

“Tt has been gradually to restore a balance in the price 
structure so that farmers may exchange their products for 
the products of industry on a fairer exchange basis. It has 
been and is also the purpose to prevent prices from rising 
beyond the point necessary to attain those ends. The 
permanent welfare and security of every class of our people 
ultimately depends on our attainment of these purposes.” 

Then, in 1935 at Fremont, Nebraska, he said pro- 
phetically: 

Methods and machinery change, but principles go 
on, and T have faith that, no matter what attempts may be 
made to tear it down, the principle of farm equality ex- 
pressed by agricultural adjustment will not die.’ 

Recounting his farm policy before the A.F.B.F. annual 
mecting December 9, 1935, in Chicago, the President re- 
vealed his understanding of the interdependence of all 
groups in the national economy, and of agriculture’s basic 
place: 

“ long as agriculture remained a dead weight on 
economic life, sooner or later the entire structure would 
crash.” 

And again, at Washington: 

“Empty pocketbooks on the farm don't turn factory 
wheels in the city.” 

These are some of the highlights of the days when he, 
with the cooperation and support of farm leaders, was 
building a national agricultural program. Farmers are 
indebted to him for much of. their subsequent progress. 
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“Every farmer witha head on his 
shoulders puts away some dollars 
for lean days ahead, but the real 
smart farmer makes these dollars 
work. 

“My Dad used to always say: 
“Never let a dollar loaf! Make it 
earn some interest!’ 

“That’s easy now because we 
can buy War Bonds and get back 
at maturity four dollars for every 
three we put in. 


“Besides, I get a kick out of 
buying War Bonds. I have to do 
my fighting in my fields. But I 
can put my dollars where they 
can help our boys who are out 
there in the real battle.” 


Decide right now to put every single 
spare dollar to work for you and for 
your country! The 7th War Loan 
Drive needs your help. It’s on now. 
Welcome your War Bond solicitor. 
Let's back our fighters’ COURAGE 
with our CASH. 


WAR BONDS GIVE YOU... ier 
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safe in return, safe from fire, from loss, from theft! 


Never give a dollar a day off...BUY WAR BONDS! 
Back The 7th War Loan Drive 
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Yes, Illinois is proud to be one 
of the principal corn belt states. 
From June through autumn har- 
vest you see corn everywhere. 
And everywhere you go through- 
out Illinois you see cars and 
trucks and other farm vehicles in- 
sured with the Farm Bureau’s 
own insurance company, the IlIli- 
nois Agricultural Mutual. Insur- 
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By Earl C. Smith 


HE Gateway 

Amendment to 

the constitution of 

Illinois, which was 

sponsored by the I]- 

linois Agricultural 

Association, has 

been approved by 

the Illinois General 

Assembly, and_ will 

r be submitted to the 

voters of the state at the next general elec- 
tion in November, 1946. 

This amendment if approved by the 
voters will make possible the submission 
to the voters, by the General Assembly, 
of amendments to as many as three ar- 
ticles of the constitution at one time, in- 
stead of only one as at present, and pro- 
vides that amendments to the constitu- 
tion, submitted by the General Assembly, 
will be adopted by the affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of those voting on such 
proposition, instead of A MAJORITY 
OF ALL WHO VOTE for candidates in 
the election, as is now required. 


The Gateway Amendment is simply 
an amendment to the amending clause of 
the: Illinois constitution. Under present 
constitutional limitations, proposed 
amendments to the constitution have 
been defeated by the large number of 
voters who voted in the general election, 
but who did not have sufficient interest 
in constitutional matters to vote on 
amendments. In other words, a pro- 
posed amendment must now have a fa- 
vorable vote of the MAJORITY OF 
THOSE who cast ballots in the election, 
and thus, those who fail to vote on pro- 
posed amendments are counted against 
the proposition. In short, failing to vote 
on an amendment amounts to the same 
thing as voting against it. It is there- 
fore, apparent, under the present require- 
ments, that it is practically impossible to 
amend any article of the constitution. 


A review of amendments submitted to 
the voters of this state since 1894 reveals 
that only two amendments to the con- 
stitution have received a favorable vote 
by the MAJORITY OF THOSE VOT- 
ING in the election, although in many in- 
stances, such proposals have received 
from seventy to eighty percent of the 
votes cast on such proposals. 

The immediate question is — how to 
secure favorable action by voters in the 
adoption of the Gateway Amendment, 
and avoid the tremendous obstacle of 
present constitutional requirements, which 
require a MAJORITY OF ALL VOTES 
CAST IN’ THE ELECTION, regardless 
of the favorable vote of those interested 
enough to vote on the proposal. 


To overcome this obstacle, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association is sponsoring the 
so-called Party Circle Bills in the present 
General Assembly. In effect these bills 
provide that the Gateway Amendment is 
to be considered by state conventions of 
the respective political parties, and later 
when voting, any citizen who votes in 
the party circle at the top of the ballot 
will have his vote counted in accord with 
the position taken by such political party 
on the Gateway Amendment. However, 
if such voter is not in accord with the 
position taken by his political party, he 
can vote directly on the proposition in 
such manner as he may choose and his 
vote will be counted accordingly. The 
Party Circle Bills, therefore, do not re- 
strict the individual voter in any way 
from voting as he may desire on the 
Gateway Amendment, but do prevent 
that large number of voters who vote 
straight party tickets and who have ig- 
nored constitutional questions, from be- 
ing counted as voting in opposition to 
a proposed amendment. 


Many persons have expressed opposi- 
tion to the so-called Party Circle Bills, 
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ance records show that not only 
are there more policies cartied 
with the Hlinois Agricultural Mu- 
tual than with any other company 
operating in Plinots but this 
company leads all others in the 
total premium volume of colftsion 
and property damage insurance. 
This typically Hlinois auto insur- 
ance Company serves Farm Bureau 


CHICAGO 5, 


members and Farm Bureau mem- 
bers only, Coverage ts complete. 
The company is financially sound. 
Net rates after regular and spe- 
cial dividends are the lowest in 
Hlinois. Claims are promptly 
and satisfactorily settled. Are 
your vebteles insured with Iliners 
Agricultural Mutual? See our 
representative about it, soon! 
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Ill. Milk Producers’ Assn. Wilfred Shaw. Mgr. 
Ill. Producers’ Creameries J. B. Countiss, Mgr. 
Ml. Wool Mktg. Assn. S. F. Russell, Sec.-Mgr. 
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HE Gatew 


Amendment to 
the constitution otf 
Illinois, which was 


Association, has 
been approved by 


the Illinois Ge 


Assembly, and will 
f be submitted to the 
voters of the state at the next general clec- 
tion in November, 19-46. 

This amendment if approved by th 
voters will make possible the submission 
to the voters, by the General Assembly 
of amendments to as many as three ar 
ticles of the constitution at one time, in 
stead of only one as at present, and pro 
vides that amendments to the constitt 
tion, submitted by the General Assembly 
will be adopted by the affirmative vot 
of two-thirds of those voting on such 
proposition, instead of A MAJORITY 
OF ALL WHO VOTE for candidates in 
the election, as is now required. 

The Gateway Amendment is simply 
an amendment to the amending clause of 
the Illinois constitution. 
constitutional limitations, 
amendments to the have 
been defeated by the large number of 
voters who voted in the general election, 
but who did not have sufficient interest 
in constitutional matters to vote on 
amendments. In other words, a  pro- 
posed amendment must now have a fa- 
vorable vote of the MAJORITY OF 
THOSE who cast ballots in the election, 
and thus, those who fail to vote on pro- 
posed amendments are counted against 
the proposition. In short, failing to vote 
on an amendment amounts to the same 
thing as voting against it. It is there- 
fore, apparent, under the present require- 
ments, that it is practically impossible to 
amend any article of the constitution 
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Many persons have expressed oppos 
tion to the so-called Party Circle Bills 
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PROGRESS 


in Both HAaouses 


By PAUL E. MATHIAS 


HE bill appropriating 20 million 

dollars from State surplus funds for 

surfacing local township and road 
district roads has advanced in both 
Houses of the legislature. 

However, objection to an appropria- 
tion of more than 10 million dollars 
for this purpose has been raised on the 
ground that the appropriation was not 
included in the budget. The second- 
ary road program was recommended by 
the Postwar Planning Commission but 
was not approved by the Priorities 
Committee of that Commission and was 
not included in the budget for postwar 
projects. It also develops that no part 
of the federal funds ($4,700,000 per 
year for each of three years) to be 
allocated to Illinois for secondary and 
feeder roads will be used on township 
or road district roads. 

The state division of highways al- 
ready has obtained federal approval of 


4 


a system of secondary and feeder roads ~ 


to be improved by these funds. Prac- 
tically all of these roads on this sys- 
tem so approved are state or county 
roads. While rural areas will benefit 
from the improvement of these roads, 
it does not meet the problem of the 
townships and road districts. The IAA 
has agreed to an amendment reducing 
the appropriation to 15 million dollars, 
and the bill so amended passed the Sen- 
ate. 


Road Commission 


The legislation providing for the 
appointment of a commission to study 
the highway system of the state and 
particularly the problems in connection 
with local township and road district 
roads and to outline a permanent sec- 
ondary road program has been enacted 
into law. 


A bill has passed both Houses which 
requires mixed feeds containing more 
than 5% minerals and all mineral feeds 
to state the calcium, phosphorous and 
iodine content of the belts and also the 
salt content. This bill also requires the 
names used for ingredients to be the 
official names used by the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials. 
This legislation is designed to give pur- 
chasers a better understanding of the 
content of the feed which they buy and 
was supported by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 


Commercial Fertilizers 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is sponsoring legislation which would 
place rock phosphate under the com- 
mercial fertilizer law. This bill would 
require any commercial fertilizer con- 
taining any two or more of the ele- 
ments, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, to carry a minimum combined 
percentage of at least 20% of these ele- 
ments. It also provides that the results 
of the official analysis of commercial 
fertilizers made by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall be published 
by the Department from time to time. 


Special State Aid for Schools 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is sponsoring legislation which provides 
that the qualification for special state 
aid for needy school districts shall be 
based on actual value of the property in 
the district rather than on the assessed 
value. 


Under the present law, if a school 
district levies $1 on the assessed value 
of property in the district and if this 
levy does not produce $1200 (proposed 
amendment), the state will supplement 
the local levy to the extent necessary 
to provide $1200 for the one room 
school district. Assessment ratios used 
in the several counties:vary widely. 

In some counties property is assessed 
at less than 25% of its value. In 
others, it is assessed at 75% of its real 
value. It is obvious that a school dis- 
trict in a county with a 75% assess- 
ment ratio must make three times the 
effort locally, which is required of a 
district in a county with a 25% assess- 
ment ratio in order to qualify for this 
special state aid. The IAA bill would 
equalize the requirements upon these 
districts by providing that in order to 
y Soar for special state aid a school 

istrict must levy an amount locally 
equal to 25c on each $100 of actual or 
real value of property in the district. 
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School Transportation 


The bill to increase the maximum 
state contribution toward the cost of 
pupil transportation from $15 to $20 
per pupil has passed the House and has 
been favorably reported by the Senate 
committee on Education. 

The bill authorizing the creation of 
official county school survey committees 
in counties where such a survey is 
approved by the local school board 
members has passed the House and has 
been favorably reported by the Senate 
committee on education. 


A bill providing a year-round open 
season on foxes in the central zone has 
passed both Houses of the legislature. 
The law now provides a year-round 
open season on foxes in the northern 
zone and this legislation will place the 
central zone on the same basis. 


Bills covering the recommendations 
of the legislative committee on live- 


stock legislation have passed the Sen- 
ate and have been referred to the com- 
mittee on agriculture in the House. The 
bills as passed contain the provisions 
outlined in the May 1945 issue of the 
RECORD. However, the provision re- 
quiring compulsory testing for Bangs 
of animals sold at private or public 
sales was amended to become effective 
July 1, 1947. The Illinois Agricultural 
Association is supporting this legisla- 
tion. 


Sealing Oil Wells 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is supporting legislation which would 
require persons proposing to drill oil 
wells to give a bond for the proper 
plugging of the well in case it is dry 
or is abandoned. This bond would be 
in the amount of $1,000 for each well 
or a $5,000 blanket bond for all wells 
of any operator. There have been a 
number of instances in which oper- 
ators have failed to plug or to properly 
plug oil wells and have failed to clean 
up their slush pits, resulting in a great 
deal of damage to the property on 
which the oil well is located and also 
to adjoining property. This legislation 
has been favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate committee on sdicicacy and econ- 

my. 
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Name Chapelle 
As IAA Comptroller 


R. G. Ely, comptroller for the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association and as- 
sociated companies since 1935, has re- 
signed to accept a position as secretary 
and auditor with the Strom Steel Ball 
Company of Chicago. Mr. Ely’s resig- 
nation is effective June 9. 

Named to succeed Mr. Ely is C. C. 
Chapelle, tax consultant for the TIIli- 
nois Agricultural Auditing Association. 
Mr. Chapelle joined 
the Auditing As- 
sociation staff in 
September, 1935. A 
native of Michigan, 
Mr. Chapelle was 
employed with the 
Radio Corporation 
of America for 10 
years and by Ar- 
thur Young & 
Company, certified 

ublic accountants, 

spthececrn aire for five years be- 
fore being employed by the Auditing 
Association. He studied at Shurtleff 
College, Alton, for three years and re- 
ceived his law degree from Chicago 
Kent College of Law in 1915. He was 
admitted to the bar in the same year. 
Mr. Chapelle has one daughter, Eliza- 
beth, a student at Wheaton College. 

Mr. Ely, a native of Chicago, was 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin College of Commerce in 1923 
and passed an ex- 
amination for certi- 
fied public account- 
ant in Illinois in 
1930 with honors. 
Before joining the 
IAA staff, Mr. Ely 
was associated as a 
certified public ac- 
countant with 
Price, Waterhouse 
& Company for 
nine years and also 
worked in the au- 
diting department of a Chicago bank 
for several years. 

J. T. Nelson, auditor in charge of 
the Bloomington district office of the 
Illinois. Agricultural Auditing Associ- 
ation, has been named chief account- 
ant and assistant to Mr. Chapelle in the 
comptroller’s office. 

Mr. Nelson came with the Illinois 
Agricultural Auditing Association in 
the fall of 1939 and worked in the Chi- 
cago office for a year before going to 
Bloomington. He is a native of Wiscon- 
sin and was graduated from Northwest- 
ern University in 1931. After gradu- 


R. G. Ely 


ation he was employed by the Chicago 


Title and Trust Co. He later worked 
for the lic ac- 
counting of Al- 
exander Grant & 
Company, Chicago, 
as junior accountant. 
In 1935 he went 
with S. D. Leides- 
dorf & Co., Chi- 
cago, another public 
accounting firm, as 
senior accountant. In 
1938 he served as 
office manager and 
accountant for a 
large retail grocery store in Chicago. He 
is married and has one son. 


This Month 

(Continued from page 3) 
stating that they felt action in political 
convention was too general in character 
to be permitted to play such an important 
part in the consideration of an amend- 
ment to the constitution. Were the Gate- 
way Amendment other than an amend- 
ment to the amending article of the con- 
stitution, the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation would be in accord with such op- 
position. However, it must be under- 
stood that the wording of the Gateway 
Amendment, if adopted, will forever 
close the door to the use of the poltical 
convention or party circle voting in the 
consideration of any amendment later 
submitted to a basic article of the con- 
stitution. 

The Gateway Amendment provides 
that when adopted, any proposed amend- 
ment submitted thereafter, shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters in a separate column 
provided on the main ballot or upon a 
separate ballot. 

The immediate concern is to provide 
the machinery whereby the Gateway 
Amendment (which amends only the 
amending article of the constitution) may 
have a reasonable opportunity of favor- 
able consideration at the polls. Adop- 
tion of the Gateway Amendment will 
give to the people of Illinois the op- 
portunity and privilege in the future of 
amending basic articles of the constitu- 
tion to meet current needs, if such 
amendments are submitted to the elec- 
torate by two-thirds vote of each house 
of the General Assembly, and if two- 
thirds of those voting on the proposal 
vote affirmatively. 

If the citizens of Illinois are to be per- 
mitted to modernize the Illinois constitu- 
tion in the future to such extent as is re- 
quired to meet some of the present day 
problems, both the Gateway Amendment 
and the Party Circle method for its con- 
sideration by the voters at the polls in 
the next general election should have the 
aggressive support of the people of II- 
linois and their representatives in the 
present General Assembly. 
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CONFLICTING 
REGULATIONS 
STUMP 


LOCKER 
OPERATORS 


By F. A. GOUGLER 


IAA Director of Produce Marketing 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Service 


ARLY in World War II, the Office of 
Price Administration was created. 
Later other agencies were established 

such as Office of Economic Stablization, 
Food Distribution Administration, and 
sundry departments or divisions such as 
enforcement division, rationing section, 
grading and labelling department. All 
of these have had a eg in attempting 
to regulate rationed foods and to sta- 
bilize prices. 

With such an array of agencies trying 
to accomplish a certain objective and op- 
erating at national, state and county lev- 
els, it is not surprising that confusion 
prevails. 

When this machinery was first thrown 
into gear, it was proposed that locker 
plants have invoiced all rationed foods in 
each individual locker and whenever a 
patron took rationed food from his lock- 
er he was expected to relinquish stamps 
for same. Likewise, all beef, veal and 
mutton that was brought to a locker plant 
for processing had to be graded by a 
federal grader or someone designated by 
him before it could be ‘“broken’’, that is, 
reduced from wholesale cuts to retail cuts 
or into packages as requested by patrons. 
Thanks to the efforts of the National 
Frozen Food Locker Association and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation these 
proposals were eliminated. 

All went well in this regard with lock- 
er operators, managers and patrons until 
there developed a meat shortage. As soon 
as the meat shortage became real in cer- 
tain deficit meat producing areas, these 
various agencies mentioned above began 
pouncing on locker plants as the cause 
of the shortage. As a matter of fact, if 
all locker meat were handled illegally, it 
would not exceed 314% of the total meat 
supply and the amount stored in lockers 
by city patrons does not exceed one-half 
of one percent of the total meat supply. 


In pointing out these facts, the locker 
industry is not claiming that its industry 
is wholly free of OPA violations, but the 
industry does resent being charged as a 
major violator. Furthermore, the locker 
industry is willing to cooperate with OPA 
officials in freeing its industry of illegal 
practices. 


Consider Some Factors 


There is a real meat shortage com- 
pared to a year ago. Military require- 
ments and other government purchases 
are made only from federally in- 
spected plants and since such plants are 
located largely in densely populated areas, 
these areas are drained of meats leaving 
civilians short. Another contributing fac- 
tor resulting in a maldistribution of meat 
is the fact that meat moving from sur- 
plus producing states to deficit areas must 
be shipped across state lines and gen- 
erally only federally inspected meat can 
be shipped across state lines. 


An attempt is being made to correct 
this maldistribution of meat through a 
more rigid control of slaughters. This 
requires an understanding of slaughter 
classifications and the restrictions applied 
to each under Control Order Number 1, 
issued April 25, 1945. There are three 
classes of slaughterers as follows: 

A Class I slaughterer is a slaughterer 
who operates under federal inspection. 

A Class III slaughterer is a resident op- 
erator of a farm who slaughters cattle, 
calves, lambs or swine or had been 
slaughtered for him and from which he 
sold or transferred during 1944 or during 
a 12-month period from January 1, 1944 
to March 31, 1945 inclusive, the total 
amount not exceeding 6,000 pounds. 
Class III slaughterers have no limit placed 
upon the amount of meat that they may 
slaughter for home consumption. This 
group is limited, however, in the amount 
of meat which can be delivered into 
commercial channels. The limit may be 
up to 100% of the dressed weight of 
meat that was delivered during the four 
corresponding quarters of the calendar 
year 1944, 

Class I slaughterers (federal  in- 
spected) are subject to no quota restric- 
tions. x 

Class II slaughterers on the other hand 
must have quotas established for 1945 in 
the same manner as Class III slaughterers, 
but if either of these two groups avail 
themselves of federal inspection service, 
then quota restrictions are removed. It 
is the desire of the control agencies that 
many Class II and Class III slaughterers 
qualify as Class I so more federal in- 
spected meat is made available for inter- 
state movement, thus aid meat short areas. 

Locker Patrons 
1. City Patron: 

If you are a city patron and have no 
farm interests, then all rationed foods 
that have been purchased to be placed 
into your locker, must have ration 
points exchanged for these foods on a 
gtaded basis. No such locker renter shall 
purchase any beef, veal or mutton from a 
producer unless it has first been graded 
and the price does not exceed the ceiling 
price for the various grades and the cor- 
rect amount of points have been ex- 
changed. 

2. Producer Patron: 


What are the conditions under which a 
producer may qualify for putting meat 
into his locker point free and ungraded? 

a. Residence Farm Operator: 

Must have raised the animal on the 
premises which the producer oper- 
ates: (1) From birth to the moment 
of slaughter; or (2) For at least 60 
days immediately preceding slaught- 
er or (3) For a period immediately 
preceding slaughter during which 
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LOCKER MEAT 


its weight was increased by at least 


ANSWERS TO SOME OF YOUR QUESTIONS ON 


REGULATIONS 


* * * 


. Do all farmers have to register and secure permits, even though they 
transfer or sell no meats whatever? 

. Resident farmers who slaughter only for consumption in their own 
household do not have to register and secure a permit. 

. Can a resident farmer give meat to his son or daughter living in town, 
without that being classified as a “transfer?” 

. If a farmer gives meat to a son or daughter living in town, that 
would be classified as a transfer. Furthermore, in order to do so he 
would have to register and secure a quota permit. Any such transfer 
would be subject to the provisions of Revised Ration Order 16 
(meat regulation), requiring the surrender of points and the filing 
of reports. 

. Can a resident farmer give meat to his own hired man as part of his 
wages without that being classified as a “transfer?” 

. A resident farmer can give meat to his own hired man without that 
requiring a quota and collection of points, providing the meat will 
be consumed on the premises operated by the farmer. Otherwise 
the answer will be the same here as that given to question No. 2. 

. Can a group of farmers exchange meats as usual in butchering rings 
without that being classified as a transfer? 

. Resident farmers can exchange meats as usual in butchering rings 
without requiring them to register and qualify for a quota. 

. What is the final date for Class 3 slaughterers to register, May 14th or 
June 30th? 

. The final date for registering for Class 3 slaughterers is June 30, 
1945. This must be done with the board for the place where the 
slaughtering establishment is located. 

. Does a Class 3 slaughterer who intends to sell or transfer meat have to 
register, on what form and where? 

. Yes, he is required to register on O.P.A. Form R-315 and file same 
with the Local War Price and Rationing Board. If permitted to 
slaughter, sell or transfer meat, then he is issued a permit O.P.A. 
Form MC-1 and is assigned quotas for such sales or transfer of 
meat for each quota period beginning on or after May 15, 1945. 


a. Ration points must be exchanged for 


35% of its weight when acquired. 
b. The Non-residence Farm Operator, 
But Has Farm Interests: 
(1) Actually supervised the raising 
of such livestock and was on the 
premises on which the livestock was 
raised at least one-third of the days 
during the applicable period speci- 
fied above or (2) Operates the farm 
on which he resides more than six 
months of the year. 


Those who qualify under the various 
classifications listed under ‘a’ and “b” 
above may put any amount of rationed 
meat into their rented lockers for the pur- 
pose of home consumption only. 

If any farm residence or non-residence 
farm operator coming under the above 
classifications ‘‘a”” and “‘b” intends to sell 
or give away any of the meat produced 
under the conditions indicated, then fur- 
ther. rules and regulations should be un- 
derstood as follows: 
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all rationed food sold or given 
away. 

. If any beef, veal or mutton is to be 
sold either before being placed into 
the individual's locker or after hav- 
ing been placed into the locker, then 
all such beef, veal and mutton must 
be graded before the meat is bro- 
ken down, that is, while still in the 
carcass or quarter forms. This be- 
comes necessary in order that no 
grade of meat is sold above ceiling 
Prices. 

Since a meat shortage has developed 
and black markets have sprung up 
throughout the country, much pressure 
has been put on OPA Washington offi- 
cials by Congress. The Senate and House 
Committees on food shortage investiga- 
tions, have been particularly effective. 
Hence, one can reanily conclude the rea- 
son for extra activities by OPA through 
the district offices and in the field, with 


particular attention by them on the lock- 
er industry, since this is an easy group to 
single out. 

Most conflicting statements are a result 
of O.E.S. Order No. 1, effective August, 
1943, but dormant as far as locker plants 
are concerned until now. OPA picked it 
up recently and has been charged with 
its enforcement. A technical interpreta- 
tion has been placed on the grading of 
meat, even to the point that producer's 
meat for his own consumption must be 
graded. 

National, district and local OPA offi- 
cials have not been in agreement in the 
interpretation of this ruling. Some have 
said that the farmer who places beef, 
veal, mutton or lamb in his locker, in ac- 
cordance with OPA regulations and even 
though the meat is point free, it must be 
graded by an official grader or some- 
one so designated, even though none 
is to be sold. Other regulatory officials 
have stated that such meat does not have 
to be graded. 

It is these various interpretations that 
have confused producers, locker patrons, 
managers and operators. It has even re- 
sulted in filing of mass injunction com- 
plaints on the part of the state OPA 
office against 28 Illinois locker companies 
including five cooperative plants, and 
every day new ones are included. 

Everything possible is being done to 
clarify this situation and when it is 
straightened out, all cooperative locker 
plant managers will be notified. 


LIST SCHEDULE OF 
FARM LAND CLINICS 


Schedule of farm land clinics to be 
held in a number of counties during 
June and July has been outlined by J. 
B. Cunningham, associate professor of 
farm management, U. of I. 

Farmers and others interested in 
agriculture will have an opportunity to 
work out in groups the steps that must 
be taken in arriving at what farm land 
is worth. A farm typical of the county 
in which the clinic is held will be used 
for demonstration purposes. 

Clinics were held in Champaign, 
Knox, Adams and Macoupin counties 
prior to June 14. ‘Other clinics to be 
held include: Watseka, Iroquois county, 
June 19; Eureka, Woodford county, 
June 20; Yorkville, Kendall -county, 
June 26; Morrison, Whiteside county, 
June 27; Freeport, Stephenson county, 
June 28; Nashville, Washington coun- 
ty, July 17, and Newton, Jasper county, 
July 18. 


Flies will soon be here. This is the time 
of the year to save your religion and think 
clear on the fly nuisance control. Clean 
stables, using phosphate in the gutters, lime 
on the floors; clean yards and use reliable 
fly sprays. 


Those who plan to use dinitro dust bar- 
riers may find a device such as this handy 
to lay the line of potent dust. Farm Ad- 
visor N. H. Anderson, Logan county, shows 
the device made from a hollow drum of 
tin, with a double line of nail holes 
punched 1 inch apart. The dust placed 
in the drum falls through the holes to 
form a small line as the operator rolls the 
drum along. 
(Pantagraph Photo.) 


— 


Here’s another view of the barrier planter. 
H. A. Lovenguth, DeWitt county, shown 
here, made this one. A corn planter run- 
ner is welded on the under side of the 
metal front and the hollow keel between 
the two planks will be used to plant the 
building paper in the soil. 
(Pantagraph Photo.) 


> 


Central Illinois farm advisers witness a 
demonstration of the chinch bug paper 
fence barrier on the W. C. Picken farm, 
Champaign county. Left to right are J. E. 
Harris, Champaign county farm adviser; 
H. B. Petty, Jr.. and Dr. G. C. Decker, State 
Natural History Survey. They are exam- 
ining the barrier layer as it strings out a 
fence of creosote-soaked paper. 
(Champaign Courier Photo.) 


E AGAINST CHINCH BUGS 


HINCH bugs planning invasion of 

corn fields this year are likely to find 

that Illinois farmers have planned some 
new defense measures. 


While a dinitro dust barrier is con- 
sidered the major element in meeting 
any offensive thrust of chinch bugs in 
the event weather conditions favor their 
growth, a vertical creosote-soaked paper 


barrier has been tried that promises 


good results. 

This barrier is made from tarred felt- 
base building paper, soaked in creosote, 
and placed edgewise in the ground. The 
paper is cut in rolls 5 inches wide with 
half of the width in the ground and 
the other half sticking up from the 
soil. 

A sled-like machine which can be 
polled by a horse or small tractor has 

een developed for inserting the barrier 
in the ground. The machine costs 
about $25 to build and farm advisers 
have blue prints available for prospec- 
tive builders. 

After the paper barrier is placed in 
the ground, the creosote is renewed by 
using a bucket or can with a small hole 
punched in one side near the bottom 
so that a stream of creosote flows out 
on one side of the barrier. 

H. B. Petty, Jr., of the entomology 
department of the U. of I. College 
of Argiculture and the State Natural 


History Survey reports that the popes 
barrier is not superior to the dinitro 
barrier, but in case dinitro dust becomes 
short the paper barrier will be a use- 
ful aid. . 

Petty points out that the paper bar- 
rier has two advantages. First, it es- 
tablishes a vertical wall of several 
inches in height and bugs are less 
likely to be swept across by wind or to 
cross the barrier on leaves or sticks. 
Second, the paper barrier does not 
wash out in the rain. 

Post-hole traps have to be dug along 
the paper barrier in the same manner 
as when the old creosote barrier was 
used. Chinch bugs moving along the 
barrier, fall into these traps, and then 
have to be killed with kerosene or 
other materials. Dinitro dust placed 
along the barrier will also kill the 
chinch bugs as the material works into 
their respiratory system and finishes 
them in several hours. 

Illinois farmers will have some 2 
million pounds of 4 per cent dinitro 
dust for use this year and an unnamed 

uantity of creosote, according to Dr. 

. C. Decker, entomologist, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the 
State Natural History Survey. While 
this is twice the amount available last 
year, the material will be rationed to 
make sure that all counties get a fair 
share. 
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Counties may place orders and re- 
ceive delivery on 5, 10, or 15 tons of 
dust, depending upon their potential 
needs. Additional quantities will be 
released to the counties only on evi- 
dence of immediate need. In no case 
will individual counties be permitted to 
obtain more than their pro rata share 
of the total supply until it is evident 
that other counties will not need or 
use their quota. 


It is recommended that dinitro dust 
be rationed at a rate not to exceed 100 
eet of dust for each 80 rods of 

arrier. 


The federal government supplies 
dinitro dust at central warehouse points 
and it is to be given free to farmers ex- 
cept that a small charge may be made to 
cover expense incurred in handling and 
distribution. 


Warehouse points have been estab- 
lished in LaSalle, Champaign, Salem 
and Springfield as well as at the mixing 
plant in Quincy. The Adams County 
Shipping Association in Quincy oper- 
ates the mixing and bagging plant. 

Creosote will be available at plants 
in Chicago, St. Louis and possibly Terre 
Haute, Ind. Farmers will be required 
to provide their own containers and 


to cover the cost of transportation and 
handling. 


Dinitro dust was developed at the 
U. of I. experiment station and was 
tried out for several years prior to 
1942 at the university farms. It differs 
from creosote in that dinitro dust kills 
chinch bugs while creosote repels 
chinch migration from small grains to 
corn, 


IFS EMPLOYEE 
DIES ON OKINAWA 


Illinois Farm Supply Company has re- 
ceived word of the death of Francis Wil- 
liam Campbell who 
was killed on Okin- 
awa, April 9. Camp- 
bell, a sergeant maj- 
or in a coast artil- 
lery battery, was 
formerly employed 
by IFS as an ac- 
countant at Kingston 
Mines. 

Sgt. Campbell 
had passed i ee 
F.W. Campbell 2s for ASTP train- 

ing but the program 
was suddenly curtailed and he was 
shipped out. His first stop was Hawaii. 
He later distinguished himself in action 
on Leyte, and after a short rest period 
bee sent to Okinawa where he met his 
eath. 
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Hugh James, Champaign county farmer, 

demonstrates a homemade weed cutter 

which won him the top award among 

516 devices exhibited at 24 labor-saving 

shows held during January and February 
over Illinois. 
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‘WEED 
CUTTER 


WINS STATE PRIZE 


UGH JAMES, Rantoul, Champaign 

County Farm Bureau member, was 
named state winner for his weed cutter 
exhibit from among 516 labor-saving 
devices shown at 24 labor-saving shows 
in as many Illinois counties during 
January and February. He will receive 
a $100 war bond. 

Other winners designated were: C. 
R. Rogers, Maroa, Macon county, ex- 
hibiting a power tractor scoop, awarded 
a $50 war bond. Erwin Gehlbach, 
Lincoln, Logan county, a self-feeder 
filler; William Staff, Pittsfield, Pike 
county, a power garden tractor and 
lawn mower, and J. B. Stouffer, Ster- 
ling, Whiteside county, a hay bale 
loader, each received a $25 war bond. 

Winners for displaying electrical ex- 
hibits were: Arthur Prasse, Freeport, 
Stephenson county, an elevator, $50 
war bond; Norman Riegel, Peotone, 
Will county, a water heater, $25 war 
bond, and Clarence Bull and. Delmar 
Decker, Danforth, Iroquois county, a 
hack saw, $25 war bond. Prizes were 
made available by the public service 
companies. 

Thirty-two $25 war bonds had pre- 
viously been given to county winners at 
the time of the county exhibits. 

The committee selecting the prize- 
winning exhibits in the state. contest 
were: E. W. Lehmann, head, agricul- 
tural engineering department; T. J. 
Shambaugh, Cerro Gordo, Piatt county 
farmer who assisted in planning and 
conducting the various county shows 
and exhibits, and W. D. Murphy, 
assistant state supervisor, emergency 


farm labor program of the extension 
service. 

A total of 19,927 persons attended 
the 24 county shows held as a means 
of showing how farmers and home- 
makers had contrived to ‘‘beat the labor 
situation.” As a result of the shows, 
a total of 9,000 bulletins and circulars 
were requested from the College of 
Agriculture as more information on 
labor-saving machines and appliances 
was sought. 

Nation-wide publicity resulted from 
the series of shows with many requests 
addressed to the agricultural engineer- 
ing department for blueprints and plans 
of many of the outstanding exhibits. 
Plans are available on a portable motor, 
electric lamp chick brooder, — 
and limestone spreader, baled hay ele- 
vator, emergency or temporary silos, 
power post-hole digger, poultry equip- 
ment, labor-saving hog equipment, self- 
feeders for hogs, and the weed cutter. 


Sorry—Our Error! 


In the May issue of the IAA Record, 
an error was made in the spelling of the 
name of Robert R. Copper, recently hired 
as plant breeder for the Producers’ Crop 
Improvement Association, Piper City, 
Ford county. His name was incorrectly 
spelled as “Cooper.” 

Copper is a graduate of the U. of I. 
College of Agriculture and formerly 
served as assistant professor of agronomy 
extension, Pennsylvania State College, 
School of Agriculture. 


Strawberries taste good to the corn-minded Illinois farmer, 
but he would have a hard time making a living raising them. 
Yet there are men who do extremely well raising strawberries, 
fer they have specialized in them . . . done nothing else for 
many years, * * * That's just the way it is with your 
friendly Farm Bureau insurance man. He has devoted to 
insurance the same study over a period of years that you 
have to corn or to livestock. He knows life insurance and 
what it will do for you — knows it from the ground up. More 
important, he has seen Country Life Insurance help many a 
farmer over a rough spot in his career . . . seen it pay off a 
mortgage .. . watched it providing a college education for 
young men and women. . . prove a life-saver for widow and 
family when the breadwinner was suddenly removed. Your 
county Country Life insurance man will be glad to share his 
very special experience with you, FOR YOUR BENEFIT. 
Why not review your insurance needs with him — SOON? 


INSURANCE 
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... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO" 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


bbe splendid membership of 114,001 
as of April 30, 1945 is only 4,443 
short of the total of the county long-range 
goals. In most counties it was contem- 
plated that these goals would be achieved 
by September 30, 1945. 

The long-range county goals are being 
taken seriously by the county organiza- 
tions as evidenced by the intense interest 
shown by representatives. from the 92 
county Farm Bureaus in attendance at the 
district meetings just completed. These 
goals are important and impressive when 
it is remembered that they were set up 
and approved by the county organization 
committees after careful consideration of 
not only the possibilities of membership 
within the counties, but also the respon- 
sibility of the organization in the future. 

It is recognized that some county com- 
mitttees were more optimistic than others, 
but the goals do represent their best 
thought as to the number necessary to 
carry the program for agriculture in the 
respective counties. 


The long-range goal for your county Farm 
Bureau is carried on a poster which is prom- 
inently displayed in its office. You can 
help attain it by signing your neighbor. 


POINTED REMARKS AT COD MEET- 
INGS (The following are only a few of the 
good things said by COD’s and others at the 
meetings at St. Charles, Urbana, Hillsboro 
and Effingham). 

“Those who receive our services should be 
our best salesmen.” Leo Mosher. 


“I am interested in organization because 
it is the life blood of Farm Bureau.” Ja- 
cob Ouwenga, president, Cook county. 


“Plans mean nothing unless we get out 
and work.” Jim Hart, Vermilion county. 


“To get a man to be a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber should be easy, for it’s only good citizen- 
ship. Agriculture is the foundation of our 
government.” Bert Downey, Piatt county. 


Farm Bureau membership in Iowa gained 
approximately 2800 during the month of 
April, swelling the total paid membership 
to 87,062. 


BUTCH WANSTREET, star personal 
solicitor in Franklin County Farm Bureau’s 
recent membership drive, is the new general 
agent of insurance and county organization 
director in Hamilton county. 


JAMES POTTER has taken charge of the 
Organization and insurance work in Gallatin 
county, succeeding Dan Collins, who re- 
signed as of June 1. 
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Richard O'Dell, Piatt county organization 
director and general agent, left. and Bert 


Downey, right. special organization work- 


er, show IAA Organization Director O. D. 
Brissenden, their campaign map used suc- 
cessfully in signing new members. 


Piatt's 100% Membership Plan 


T’S NO ordinary goal that the Piatt 

County Farm Bureau has set for- itself 
— every farm in the county represented 
by a Farm Bureau membership. What's 
more the goal is in sight. 

This is the way it started. Back in No- 
vember, 1944, the proposition was put 
up to the organization workers. They 
were asked if they thought it could be 
done. Forty of the organization workers 
said they thought it could be accom- 
plished. 


Richard O'Dell, county organization 
director and general agent, enlisted the 
aid of Bert Downey, a well-known farm- 
er in the county who has been active in 
farm programs and had served on the 
county AAA committee, to work with 
the 40 volunteers. 


First step was to make a map of each 
township in the county listing every farm 
with the name of landlord and tenant. 
If either the landlord or tenant was a 
Farm Bureau member, a red star was 
placed on the township map where his 
farm was located. 

Armed with his maps, Downey. us- 
ually was accompanied into each township 
by a worker from that locality. Most 
of the prospects showed an interest in 
the map of their particular township and 
asked what the red stars meant. When 
informed that they designated Farm Bu- 
reau memberships, the prospect often 
times was surprised to discover that his 
neighbor or a number of his neighbors 
were Farm Bureau members. How did 
Downey convince prospects that they 
should join their neighbors in belonging 
to the Farm Bureau? His story was 
simple and direct. 

We believe, Downey said, that agri- 
culture is the foundation of America, 
and when we say agriculture we mean 
the farmers. Then if agriculture is going 


to do its part in building a better Amer- 
ica it means that farmers should be or- 
ganized — if we are going to do the job 
we have to stick together. Also if we 
believe that we as farmers are the foun- 
dation of America we should do some- 
thing about building our government and 
shaping its policies. We can do that 
through the Farm Bureau because it is 
set up to do the job. 


Using these basic facts, Downey 
worked every day from the first of the 
year up until March 1, and was assisted 
by the 40 volunteer workers. 


First township to be 100 per cent Farm 
Bureau was Downey’s own — Monticel- 
lo. There are eight townships in Piatt 
county. Now there are two that have 
100 per cent representation, one town- 
ship has only one farm not represented 
by a membership, and several of the re- 
maining townships only lack seven or 
eight of the 100 per cent goal. In Piatt 
county, O'Dell estimates that there are 
about 30 farmers not represented by 
Farm Bureau memberships. 


Yes, it looks as though Piatt County 
Farm Bureau will make its 100 per cent 
goal. 


But this is not the end. The Farm 
Bureau board in Piatt county plans to 
set up an organization with a leader 
representing each four sections in the 
county. It will be the responsibility of 
this leader to correlate the membership 
in his territory and through a series of 
educational meetings, in which the 
leaders are called together, pass on to 
the farmers in his vicinity pertinent in- 
formation. This, of course, would also 
work in reverse. Any problems or criti- 
cisms farmers in these four sections may 
have are to be carried to the Farm Bu- 
reau board and these leaders. 
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Richard O'Dell, Piatt county organization 
director and general agent, left. and Bert 
Downey, right. special organization work- 


er, show IAA Organization Director O. D. 
Brissenden, their campaign map used suc- 
cessfully in signing new members. 
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FIVE DISTRICTS 


Pupils arrive by bus at the LaHogue Com- 
. munity Consolidated District 


No. 260 


MERGED SUCCESSFULLY INTO ONE 


school house in Iroquois county. The 
district was organized in 1942. 


RURAL SCHOOL Reorganization TELLS STORY 


F YOU'RE looking for an interesting 

story of rural school reorganization, 
you'll find it in the LaHogue Commu- 
nity Consolidated District No. 260 in 
Iroquois county. 


This is the way W. O. Sayler of the 
LaHogue community tells about it. His 
is more than a casual interest because 
he has spent more than 26 years teach- 
ing school, with all but one year in 
Iroquois county. He has also farmed 
so he knows the farmer’s viewpoint. 


Before the spring of 1942, there 
were five grade school districts serving 
a territory consisting of 17 sections, 16 
in a square, with two half sections 
joining on the south side of the area. 
One of the schools — the LaHogue 
school — was located exactly in the 
center of the area. One of the other 
schools was joined to the LaHogue 
structure and today it is serving as the 
school building for the newly reor- 
ganized district. 


Two reasons are given for the move 
toward reorganization. Several of the 
school buildings in the districts were 
old and attendance also was down. 
Willow Twig school had 14 pupils, 
Plainview 2, Haubach 7, Fulton 7, and 
LaHogue 7, or a total of 37. 
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Some of the folks started talking 
about reorganizing into one district. 
The first step taken was to canvass the 
territory. The assessed valuation of 
each district and the asséssed valuation 
of the proposed district was considered, 
as well as the two year levy of each 
district. From these figures an approx- 
imate budget for the proposed new dis- 
trict was made which showed that it 
could be run at a rate of from 65 to 75 
cents on the $100 valuation in normal 
times. 


These facts were presented to the 
parents of school children, and as there 
seemed to be little opposition, an elec- 
tion was held. About 80 per cent voted 
for the new district. Some did not 
vote for one reason or another. After 
reorganization was voted, one of the 
old districts sought to withdraw be- 
cause it had a fair school attendance. 
However, the district did not with- 
draw as less than two-thirds voted for 
such action. 


Because of wartime restrictions, the 
new district did not erect a new build- 
ing. Instead, the Haubach school build- 
ing was moved and joined to the La- 
Hogue school. The other three school 
buildings of the old districts, land and 


equipment were sold for about $1300. 
It cost about $600 to move the one 
building, join it on, build a foundation 
and put in new floors. While this 
arrangement was satisfactory under ex- 
isting conditions, Sayler says it would 
have been better if ‘a new modern 


. building could have been erected. At 


any rate the district has a large building 
fund and it does not levy for building 
fund. 

Attendance in the new district is 47, 
and two teachers are employed, each 
taking care of four grades. 

The transportation service has been 
more than satisfactory. In three years, 
Sayler reports, the pupils were deliv- 
ered 10 minutes late only once. The 
school bus collects the pupils in the 
south half of the district and brings 
them to school. Then the bus picks up 
those living in the north half. This 
arrangement is alternated each month 
so that no pupil is on the bus more 
than 45 minutes. 

These satisfactory transportation serv- 
ices must be credited to the principal, 
Wendell Keefe, who is bus driver as 
well as teacher. 
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The district furnished all school 
books for pupils on a rental basis. 
Rental cost for eighth grade is $3.54 
per year, seventh grade, $3.52, sixth 
grade $2.82, fifth grade $2.76, fourth 
grade, $2.87, third grade $2.77, second 
grade $2.62, and first grade $2.62. The 
rental pays for the books in four years. 
Advantage to this system is that each 
pupil has his books on the first day of 
school. If he moves to another district 
he does not have books that cost from 
$8 to $12 on his hands that he may not 
be able to use. 

How has the new district worked 
out financially? Before reorganization 
the survey showed that it would take a 
rate of from 65 to 75 cents on the $100 
valuation to run the district in normal 
times. The district did operate on this 
rate for two years after it was organ- 
ized, but the last levy was raised to 90 
cents because of the high cost of things 
in general. This rate gives the district 
some surplus and it is contemplated 
that the rate will be less next year, 
according to Sayler. 

Even with the 90-cent rate, it is not 
above the average levy of the five dis- 
tricts before reorganization. 

It is also believed that the people are 
getting more for their money, Sayler 
says. None of the five schools main- 
tained before the reorganization met 
the standards for state recognition, he 
points out. Now all the pupils can at- 
tend a recognized school. 

The district receives $13 per pupil 
per year from the state for instructional 
purposes and also $15 per year for each 
pupil, who lives more than 114 miles 
from the school house, for transporta- 
tion expenses. 

Valuation of the new district is ap- 
proximately $650,000 for the 17 sec- 
tions of farm land. There is one large 
grain elevator in the district, about four 
miles of railroad and four miles of 
high lines. 

In conclusion, Sayler says, ‘I am sure 
that one cannot find over 10 per cent 
in the district that are not wholeheart- 
edly for the present setup.” 

The present school board consists of: 
Arthur Jensen, President; William 
Haubach; William Walsh; George Wy- 
koff; Herman Zachgo; Theodore 
Schoolman; Fred Sipp. ° 

Sayler served as president of the 
board for three years and retired this 
Spring preferring to turn the responsi- 
bilities over to younger persons. 


Keep livestock fenced out of the woods, 
for their own benefit. The woods will be 
better off too. 


Give your planted trees a chance to grow 
by cultivating them and protecting them 
from fire and grazing. 


JUNE, 1945 


CONFIRM DEATH OF 


FORMER IAA EMPLOYEE 


The death of Lt. Harry H. Just, Jr., 
21, former IAA and Country Life 
employee, missing 
in action since fune 
7, the day after D- 
day, has been con- 
firmed by the War 
Department, ac- 
cording to word re- 
ceived by his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry H. Just, Sr. 
Lieutenant Just was 
zi ==) one of a group of 

U. S. Eighth Air 
Reece fiers who 
lashed at Nazi gasoline trucks rushing 
to bring supplies to the invasion battle 
area on the Western Front. 

A recent news item in the Chicago 
Times stated that Lieutenant Just’s 
wife would be presented with her hus- 
band’s awards, the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross and Air Medal with one sil- 
ver and two bronze Oak Leaf clusters. 

Other IAA gold star servicemen in- 
clude Horace O. Bunting, Kenneth 
Kirby, and Richard Leskovar. 


PERRY BECOMES 99TH 


COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


At a meeting May 10, William 
Timpner, Pickneyville, was named 
president of the incorporating board of 
directors of the Perry County Farm 
Bureau. Perry will be the 99th County 
Farm Bureau in Illinois. 

Other incorporating officers are R. 
L. Bigham, vice-president, Cutler; 
Henry O. Winter, treasurer, Pickney- 
ville, and Allen Reuntree, secretary, 
DuQuoin. 

F. E. Longmire, representing the Ex- 
tension Service of the U. of I., was 


present at the May 10 meeting and the 
Memorandum of Understanding be- 
tween the Farm Bureau and Extension 
Service was signed. John Moore, 
assistant director of organization for 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
was present at the signing of the agree- 
ment between the IAA and the new 
County Farm Bureau. 

The Perry County Farm Bureau has 
122 members signed and will receive 
by transfer from the Jackson-Perry 
County Farm Bureau 243 members. The 
transfer of members will be.as of June 
1. 


To be effective, the grass in grass-cov- 
ered waterways should cover all the de- 
pressions and somewhat more on the sides. 
If too narrow, washing often occurs on 
both sides of the grass. Tillage operations 
should not destroy the grass. 


This is the dramatic June Dairy month 
poster that is being used by stores, res- 
taurants, etc., and is one of the many 
pieces of promotional material being used 
in a campaign to bring a more favorable 
public understanding of the essenticlity 
of dairy foods and dairy manpower. 


FIVE DISTRICTS MERGED SUCCESSFULLY INTO ONE 


Pupils arrive by bus at the LaHogue Com-_ school house in Iroquois county. The 


munity Consolidated District No. 260 


RURAL 


[F YOU'RE looking for an interesting 
story of rural school reorganization, 
you'll find it in the LaHogue Commu- 
nity Consolidated District No. 260 in 
Iroquois county. 

This is the way W. O. Sayler of the 
LaHogue community tells about it. His 
is more than a casual interest because 
he has spent more than 26 years teach- 
ing school, with all but one year in 
Iroquois county. He has also farmed 
so he knows the farmer's viewpoint. 

Before the spring of 1942, there 
were five grade school districts serving 
a territory consisting of 17 sections, 16 
in a square, with two half sections 
joining on the south side of ‘the area. 
One of the schools the LaHogue 
school — was located exactly in the 
center of the area. One of the other 
schools was joined to the LaHogue 
structure and today it is serving as the 
school building for the newly reor- 
ganized district. 

Two reasons are given for the move 
toward reorganization. Several of the 
school buildings in the districts were 
old and attendance also was down. 
Willow Twig school had 14 pupils, 
Plainview 2, Haubach 7, Fulton 7, and 
LaHogue 7, or a total of 37. 
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Some of the folks started talking 
about reorganizing into one district. 
The first step taken was to canvass the 
territory. The assessed valuation of 
each district and the assessed valuation 
of the proposed district was considered, 
as well as the two year levy of each 
district. From these figures an approx- 
imate budget for the proposed new dis- 
trict was made which showed that it 
could be run at a rate of from 65 to 75 
cents on the $100 valuation in normal 
times. 

These facts were presented to the 
parents of school children, and as there 
seemed to be little opposition, an elec- 
tion was held. About 80 per cent voted 
for the new district. Some did not 
vote for one reason or another. After 
reorganization was voted, one of the 
old districts sought to withdraw be- 
cause it had a fair school attendance. 
However, the district did not with- 
draw as less than two-thirds voted for 
such action. 

Because of wartime restrictions, the 
new district did not erect a new build- 
ing. Instead, the Haubach school build- 
ing was moved and joined to the La- 
Hogue school. The other three school 
buildings of the old districts, land and 


district was organized in 1942. 


SCHOOL Reorganization TELLS STORY 


equipment were sold for about $1300. 
It cost about $600 to move the one 
building, join it on, build a foundation 
While this 
arrangement was satisfactory under ex- 
isting conditions, Sayler says it would 
have been better if a new modern 
building could have been erected. At 
any rate the district has a large building 
fund and it does not levy for building 
fund. 

Attendance in the new district is 47, 
and two teachers are employed, each 


and put in new floors. 


taking care of four grades. 

The transportation service has been 
more than satisfactory. In three years, 
Sayler reports, the pupils were deliv- 
ered 10 minutes late only once. The 
school bus collects the pupils in the 
south half of the district and brings 
them to school. Then the bus picks up 
those living in the north half. This 
arrangement is alternated each month 
so that no pupil is on the bus more 
than 45 minutes. 

These satisfactory transportation serv- 
ices must be credited to the principal, 
Wendell Keefe, who is bus driver as 
well as teacher. 
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The district furnished all school 
books for pupils on a rental basis. 
Rental cost for eighth grade is $3.54 
per year, seventh grade, $3.52, sixth 
grade $2.82, fifth grade $2.76, fourth 
grade, $2.87, third grade $2.77, second 
grade $2.62, and first grade $2.62. The 
rental pays for the books in four years. 
Advantage to this system is that each 
pupil has his books on the first day of 
school. If he moves to another district 
he does not have books that cost from 
$8 to $12 on his hands that he may not 
be able to use. 

How has the new district worked 
out financially? Before reorganization 
the survey showed that it would take a 
rate of from 65 to 75 cents on the $100 
valuation to run the district in normal 
times. The district did operate on this 
rate for two years after it was organ- 
ized, but the last levy was raised to 90 
cents because of the high cost of things 
in general. This rate gives the district 
some surplus and it is contemplated 
that the rate will be less next year, 
according to Sayler. 

Even with the 90-cent rate, it is not 
above the average levy of the five dis- 
tricts before reorganization. 

It is also believed that the people are 
getting more for their money, Sayler 
says. None of the five schools main- 
tained before the reorganization met 
the standards for state recognition, he 
points out. Now all the pupils can at- 
tend a recognized school. 

The district receives $13 per pupil 
per year from the state for instructional 
purposes and also $15 per year for each 
pupil, who lives more than 115 miles 
from the school house, for transporta- 
tion expenses. 

Valuation of the new district is ap- 
proximately $650,000 for the 17 sec- 
tions of farm land. There is one large 
grain elevator in the district, about four 
miles of railroad and four miles of 
high lines. 

In conclusion, Sayler says, ‘Iam sure 
that one cannot find over 10 per cent 
in the district that are not wholeheart- 
edly for the present setup.” 

The present school board consists of: 
Arthur Jensen, President; William 
Haubach; William Walsh; George Wy- 
koff; Herman Zachgo; Theodore 
Schoolman; Fred Sipp. “ 

Sayler served as president of the 
board for three years and retired this 
Spring preferring to turn the responsi- 
bilities over to younger persons. 


Keep livestock fenced out of the woods, 
for their own benefit. The woods will be 
better off too. 


Give your planted trees a chance to grow 
by cultivating them and protecting them 
from fire and grazing. 


JUNE, 1945 


CONFIRM DEATH OF 


FORMER IAA EMPLOYEE 


The death of Lt. Harry H. Just, Jr., 
21, former IAA and Country Life 
employee, missing 
in action since Tune 
7, the day after D- 
day, has been con- 
firmed by the War 
Department, ac- 
cording to word re- 
: ceived by his par- 
= 4 ents, Mr. and Mrs 
ie Harry H. Just, Sr 
A Lieutenant Just was 
one of a group of 
U. S. Eighth Air 
Force fliers who 
lashed at Nazi gasoline trucks rushing 
to bring supplies to the invasion battle 
area on the Western Front. 


-_ 


Lt. Harry Just, Jr. 


A recent news item in the Chicago 
Times stated that Lieutenant Just’s 
wife would be presented with her hus- 
band’s awards, the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross and Air Medal with one sil- 
ver and two bronze Oak Leaf clusters. 

Other IAA gold star servicemen in- 
clude Horace O. Bunting, Kenneth 
Kirby, and Richard Leskovar. 


PERRY BECOMES 99TH 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


At a meeting May 10, William 
Timpner, Pickneyville, was named 
president of the incorporating board of 
directors of the Perry County Farm 
Bureau. Perry will be the 99th County 
Farm Bureau in Illinois. 

Other incorporating officers are R 
L. Bigham, vice-president, Cutler; 
Henry O. Winter, treasurer, Pickney- 
ville, and Allen Reuntree, secretary, 
DuQuoin. 

F. E. Longmire, representing the Ex- 
tension Service of the U. of I., was 


present at the May 10 meeting and the 
Memorandum of Understanding be- 
tween the Farm Bureau and Extension 
Service was signed. John Moore, 
assistant director of organization for 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
was present at the signing of the agree- 
ment between the IAA and the new 
County Farm Bureau. 

The Perry County Farm Bureau has 
122 members signed and will receive 
by transfer from the Jackson-Perry 
County Farm Bureau 243 members. The 
transfer of members will be as of June 
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This is the dramatic June Dairy month 
poster that is being used by stores, res- 
taurants, etc.. and is one of the many 
pieces of promotional material being used 
in a campaign to bring a more favorable 
public understanding of the essentiality 
of dairy foods and dairy manpower. 


Present at the signing of the German un- 
conditional surrender at Rheims, France, 
was a former empleyee of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. Capt. Harry C. 


Butcher, naval aide on General Eisenhow- 
er's staff, is pictured here second from the 


left in the back row. He formerly served 


as IAA director of publicity. 
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\.£.9. ROOF COATING - 


The -ideal material for prolonging the life of old 

. roofs. I.F.S. Roof Coating stops leaks, fills nail holes 
and broken seams. Made from asphalt and asbes- 
tos and contains flake-graphite. Easy to apply. 
Saves the cost and labor of a new roof. 


SOYOIL RED 
BARN PAINT * 


This quality paint is a favorite with Illinois 
farmers. It protects the surface and improves the 
appearance of barns, sheds, corn cribs, and 
other farm buildings. 

SOYOIL RED BARN PAINT is made from rich, 
red iron oxide and especially refined oils which 
penetrate and protect the surface. Makes any 
barn look better and adds years to the life of 
outside walls. 


ur Blut Seal Saksman 


See ¥ = 
LLUNOIS FARM SUTELY, COMPANY 
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By John R. Spencer 


The wet and cool weather of April and 
May has prevented much shipping and 
spreading of limestone and one result has 
been the building up of sizable storage piles 
of limestone at several of the larger quar- 
ries. 


“The use of liming materials reached an 
all-time high for 1944, the total amount used 
being estimated at 64,842 tons. This is 
still below the amount that should be used 
annually to keep our soil in the most pro- 
ductive state according to our agronomist’’. 
This is a quotation from Pst and Quarry 
magazine and is not for a county but is 
for the state of Connecticut. Several of 
the smaller eastern states are listed with 
usage of agricultural limestone in 1944 over 
100,000 tons. 


Can limestone test over 100 per cent 
Calcium Carbonate Equivalent? The answer 
is “Yes”, for the yardstick or measuring 
device is calcium carbonate limestone which 
when pure has a C.C.E. of 100 per cent. 
There are deposits of limestone in some 
parts of the state in which magnesium car- 
bonate has replaced part of the calcium 
carbonate and hence is called dolomitic 
limestone. The magnesium carbonate has 
a somewhat greater ability to neutralize 
sour or acid soils (almost one-fifth more 
by weight than calcium carbonate). We 
may have native rock containing up to a 
maximum of 45 per cent magnesium car- 
bonate which with 55 per cent of calcium 
carbonate would make a sum total of 100 
per cent but a Calcium Carbonate Equivalent 
test of approximately 109 per cent. This, 
however, is about the top test obtainable 
from the natural limestone rocks of the 
state. 


Russel Washburn, Ford County Soil Con- 

servation district, and Hugh D. Triplett, 

Ford county farm adviser, inspect equip- 

ment in the new Farm Bureau soil labo- 
ratory at Melvin. 


(Pantagraph Photo.) 
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By Frank Gougler 


Since there has developed a meat 
shortage, the Washington office of 
OPA undertook to draw up new regu- 
lations which were intended to bring 
all locker plants under closer supervi- 
sion of OPA. Representatives of the 
National Frozen Food Locker Associa- 
tion and officials of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation have taken a 
firm stand against some of these pro- 
posed plans. 

The secretary of the NFFLA, Albert 
Guggedahl, in a letter to members on 
May 15, writes under the heading 
“New OPA Locker Regulations” as 
follows: “The proposed regulations, 
special for the locker industry are out 
the window at the present time. OPA 
heads in Washington conceded this 
point to our National representatives. 

“We are as formerly, ruled mainly 
by ration order No. 16; by slaughter- 
ing rules as amended and by all the re- 
ports related thereto”. 


New locker associations continue to 
be organized. Organizations underway 
at present are at Red Bud, Randolph 
county, Golconda, Pope-Hardin county, 
Hardin, Calhoun county, and at Anna, 
Union county. New plants are about 
ready to open for business at Paris, Ed- 
gar county, Charleston, Coles county, 
Windsor, Shelby county, Noble, Rich- 
land county, Steelville, Randolph coun- 
ty, and Metropolis, Massac county. 
The Randolph Locker Association also 
has recently purchased a small plant 
in Sparta from a private operator. 
The Board plans to modernize this 
plant and expand it so many more pa- 
trons may be accommodated. 


The seventh annual meeeting of the Co-op 
Locker Service of LaSalle county was held 
May 31 in the Farm Bureau auditorium. 
Despite the busy season, a fair attendance 
was had. Manager Wm. Hegenbart gave a 
splendid report. An election was held and 
F. A. Gougler of the IAA was the principal 
speaker. 


When making hay this year, cut in the 
late afternoon. This produces hay with 
higher nutritive value than when cut in the 
morning. Wind row as soon as wilted, put 
in barn as soon as dry. Cut and cure hay 
only in dry, hot, fast curing weather, to 
save Vitamins A and D. 
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DEVELOPED THROUGH MANY TESTS IN DAIRY BARNS. 
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REPELLENT PROPERTIES. 


KILLS ON CONTACT—CONTAINS TWO 
EFFECTIVE INGREDIENTS WHICH KILL FLIES, 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS AND HUMANS, BUT 
DEADLY TO FLIES. 


— BLUE SEAL FLY SPRAY WAS 


r Hh LABORATORY TESTED — HERE, RESULTS OF BARN 
A TESTS WERE STUDIED AND FORMULAS PERFECTED. 
u QUALITY CONTROL TESTS ARE ALSO MADE HERE. 


IT SOOTHES AND KEEPS COWS FREE 


“@ APPLICATION / 


BLUE SEAL FLY SPRAY 
1S AVAILABLE. IN ONE 
GALLON DRUMS OR 
IN QUART CANS. 

THE LARGER SIZE 1S 


MORE ECONOMICAL. 


BLUE SEAL 


Y FLY SPRAY f 


BLUE SEAL SALESMAN 
YOUR FARM BUREAU SERVICE 


IT'S ONE OF A FAMILY OF BLUE SEAL 
PRODUCTS DEVELOPED AND BACKED BY 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. “Ss 
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608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO S&S, ILLINOIS 


BLUE SEAL 
FLY SPRAY 


POWERFUL KNOCK-DOWN AND 


> REPELS FLIES EFFECTIVELY FOR 
YX FOUR TO EIGHT HOURS AFTER 


_ ITS SOLD ONLY BY YOUR 
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FARM FRONT 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN on May 23 accepted the resig- 
nation of Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
and nominated Rep. Clinton P. Anderson, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, to succeed Wickard. Wickard was nomi- 
nated as director of the REA: At the same time Presi- 
dent Truman announced that Marvin Jones would re- 
sign his post as head of the War Food Administration 
and would return to the Federal Court of Claims from 
which he has had a leave of absence. The President 
said that the work of the WFA would be merged with 
the Department of Agriculture. Wickard’s resignation 
will become effective when he is confirmed as REA ad- 
ministrator. Judge Jones’ resignation will become effec- 
tive June 30. Representative Anderson, 49, is chairman 
of a special House committee that has been investigat- 
ing the food situation. He is a native of South Dakota 
and went to New Mexico more than 25 years ago. He 
entered Congress in 1940. He built up a successful in- 
surance business in New Mexico and owns a 1000 acre 
farm in the Rio Grande valley just outside Albuquerque 
where he has a large dairy operation and raises Here- 
ford cattle. Two other cabinet resignations accepted by 
President Truman on May 23 were those of Attorney 
General Francis Biddle and Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. The President nominated Thomas C. Clark, 
Dallas, Tex., now assistant attorney general, as Biddle’s 
successor, and Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Spokane, 
Wash., as secretary of labor. The three cabinet nomina- 
tions are subject to confirmation by the Senate. 


REMOVAL OF the 300-pound top limit on the weight 
of hogs for which support prices are effective was an- 
nounced May 21 by War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones. Under the broadened program, prices will be 
supported until Sept. 1, 1946 at $13 a hundredweight, 
Chicago basis, for all good and choice barrow and 
gilt butcher hogs regardless of weight. Increase in the 
hog support price from the previous $12.50 to $13 a 
hundredweight, for good and choice butchers up to 270 
pounds was announced on April 11, 1945. The top 
limit on support weights was raised to 300 pounds on 
April 25. This top limit is now removed. 


FEWER PERSONS were working on farms on May 1 
than the previous record low for that date a year ago, 
the USDA reports. 


FEEDERS OF beef cattle will receive a payment of 
50 cents per hundred pounds on AA and A grade 
cattle sold for slaughter weighing 800 pounds or more 
which have been owned by the seller for 30 days or 
more. This program became effective May 19, and 
CCC will make the payments. Director Vinson of the 
Office: of War Mobilization and Conversion also an- 
nounced at the same time that there would be no down- 
ward revision in the over-riding ceiling prices for beef 
cattle without six months advance notice. 
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ROUNDUP 


FARMERS WILL receive special acreage payments 
as an inducement to harvest legume seed in a pro- 
gram announced by the WFA. In addition, payments 
of 2/2 cents per pound will be made for alfalfa and 
alsike clover seed, and 31/2 cents per pound for red 
clover seed, harvested and sold into commercial chan- 
nels before Dec. 31, 1945. 

REA BORROWERS in Illinois have plans for a $19,- 
500,000 postwar program, according to REA officials. 
It is designed to bring electricity to 42,700 unserved 
rural consumers within three years after materials and 
manpower become available for large-scale power-line 
construction. Fifteen million dollars would be used to 
build distribution lines and $4,500,000 to finance gener- 
ation, transmission and other facilities. 


PRICES FARMERS get for eggs will be moderately 
higher in 1945 than in 1944 when the average price was 
33.8 cents per dozen, or 93 per cent of parity, USDA 
reports. This ought to be good news, if it comes true. 
Farmers have been considerably puzzled over the 
prices they hear quoted that consumers are paying in 
the cities, and what the farmer is actually getting for 


eggs. 


USDA REPORTS that its research laboratory at Pe- 
oria has succeeded in producing 90 to 95 gallons of 
liquid motor fuel from a ton of corncobs. A semi-com- 
mercial plant is to be built in Peoria in about twe months 
to develop fully this project. Dr. E. O. May, chief of the 
bureau of agricultural and industrial chemistry, says 
“The Department has only a part of the operating and 
economic answers on the conversion of these farm 
wastes into useful industrial products. Cost figures to 
establish final economic feasibility on a commercial 
scale will not be available until the process has been 
tested in the semi-works plant that is being con- 
structed . 


ORDERS WHICH require farmers to obtain certifi- 
cates of eligibility from county AAA committees in order 
to apply for electrical extensions and corinections have 
been revoked as of May 12. 


PRODUCTION QUOTAS limitation on manufac- 
turers of farm machinery and equipment and repair 
parts will be removed effective July 1, WPB announced 
May 17. Large producers, however, must obtain an 
approved schedule for each item they plan to make 
after July 1. 


MORE THAN 21 million bushels of com were sold 
by farmers to the government under the WFA's corn 
purchasing program which ended May 1. Corn pur- 
chases in Illinois under the program amounted to 5,- 
392,783 bushels. 
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DAIRYMEN BOOST 
MILK PRODUCTION 


That dairy farmers are responding to the 
war request and demand for more milk pro- 
duction is evident with the following facts 
obtained from reports of the respective co- 
operatives and milk market administrators 
upon these markets. 


Milk receipts upon the Chicago market 
for April 1945 were 8.32% above those of 
April. 1944, and this milk was produced by 
approximately 1% less dairymen. April 
1945 milk production was 5.65% above 
March production. The tremendous increase 
in milk production in the Chicago milk 
shed is shown by the fact that milk receipts 
on the Chicago market for March 1945 as 
compared with March 1940 were 33.84% 
greater. The number of producers for this 
same period of 5 years was only 514% great- 
er, or an increase of 917 dairymen. For the 
same period (March 1940 as compared with 
March 1945), Class I sales in the Chicago 
market (bottled and wholesale milk) in- 
creased 44% while Class II sales (cream) 
decreased 314%, and Class III and IV sales 
(evaporated, condensed, dry milk and 
cheese) were 61% greater. - 


In the St. Louis marketing area, local milk 
production in April 1945 as compared with 
April 1944 was 12.99% greater. April 1945 
production was 6.47% greater than March 
1945. The April 1945 production was 16.- 
79% greater than that of April 1943. Class 
I milk sales in the St. Louis market in 
April 1945 were 6.10% above April 1944 
and 7.78% greater than in April 1943. 


In the Quad-Cities marketing area (Dav- 
enport, Moline, Rock Island, East Moline), 
April 1945 milk deliveries were 14.78% 
above those of April 1944 and 9.914% 
above those of March 1945. April 1945 de- 
liveries were 27.06% above those of April 
1943. The number of milk producers sup- 
plying the milk for the area in April 1945 
was 7.105% above April 1944 and 10.65% 
above April 1943. Class I milk sales in the 
area (bottled and bulk milk) were 6.27% 
higher in April 1945 than in April 1944 and 
15.25% higher than in April 1943. 


April 1945 milk production in the United 
States totaled 10.8 billion pounds, exceeding 
that of April 1944 by 470 million pounds 
and exceeding the ten-year April average 
production by 1.5 billion pounds. April 
1945 milk production was the largest pro- 
duction ever recorded for that month. 


Almost 65 billion pounds of milk was 
sold wholesale in 1944, compared with 44 
billion pounds in 1939, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
US.D.A. In 1944 66% of all milk was 
sold as whole milk from farms, as compared 
to 52% of sales as whole milk from farms 
in 1939. 


Total: cash farm income from dairy prod- 
ucts in 1944 was $2,969,361,000. In addi- 
tion dairy farmers received production sub- 
sidies amounting to $384,418,000 and the 
value of dairy products used in farm house- 
holds was $557,336,000.. This makes the 
total dairy return for 1944 of $3,911,115,000. 
In 1939, the lowest year in the past ten, 
total returns were $1,686,824,000. 


Keep pigs away from lots in which 
cockleburs are found growing in the small 
two-leafed stage, in this stage of growth 
they are poisonous to pigs. 
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INCREASED 
PORK PRODUCTION 


with 
BLUE SEAL 


Summer Hog Supplement 


‘ ," J 1TH GOVERNMENT requirements set- 
ting the pace for pork production, every wy # 
farmer will want to use the best pro- 
duction methods in getting his hogs to market as ILLINOIS PLAN 
cheaply as possible. We support the “Illinois The “Illinois Plan’ for swine 
Plan” as being the answer to this problem. pater a hei y y ‘Sone 
This plan, as explained in the 
If you have been following this plan, you Pag orn png ME ey Bd 
should be about ready to put your hogs on pasture ag og 
and supplement.‘ If you haven’t followed this es and Eee ee 
plan, now would be a good time to start. a. sg = 
Blue Seal Hog Feeds are formulated to work in the cog eas 
with the “Illinois Plan.” Blue Seal Summer Hog | ™ 4,,5¢'“iSuoake or pise 
Supplement contains 40% protein and is an ideal weight. ce aie 
supplement for hogs on legume pasture. Bn mm 
pasture from 75 pounds to 
Now is the time to start feeding Blue Seal 40% cnet: Sea. 
Summer Hog Supplement and get your hogs on 
the road to market. : 
See your 


Blue Seal Feedman 


Illinois Farm Supply Co. 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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By G. H. Iftner 


Grain producers in Illinois have at their 
disposal something like 365 farmers eleva- 
tor companies. At the end of 1944 about 
one third were operating as cooperatives 
under the 1923 Cooperative Act. The other 
two thirds were operating as stock com- 
panies or according to the 1915 Elevator 
Act. 

The following is a list of companies that 
are operating under the 1923 act for co- 
operatives: Alhambra Grain and Feed 
Company; Alta Farmers Cooperative Eleva- 
tor Company; Altona Cooperative Grain 


Company; Anchor Grain Company; As- 
sumption Cooperative Grain Company. 

Bethany Grain Company; Big Rock 
Farmers’ Cooperative Company; Bluffs 


Farmers’ Grain; Bond County Service Com- 
pany; Bremfield Elevator Company. 

Carrollton Farmers’ Elevator Company; 
Champaign County Grain. Association; Co- 
lumbia Farmers’ Cooperative Grain Com- 
pany; Cooperative Grain and Supply Com- 
pany of Serena; Cowden Cooperative Equity 
Exchange; Cruger Farmers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation; and Culver Farmers’ Cooperative 
Company. 


Dillsburg Cooperative Grain Company; 
Eldena Cooperative Company; Earlville 
Farmers’ Cooperative Grain Company; Elm- 
wood Elevator Company; and Eureka Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Association. 

Fairland Grain Company; Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association of Varna; Farmers’ 
Cooperative Association of Colfax; Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Elevator Company of 
Edwards; and Farmers’ Cooperative Grain 
and Coal of Morton. 

Farmers’ Cooperative Grain and Supply 
of Lisbon Center; Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany of Biggs; and Farmers’ Elevator and 
Supply of Morrison. 


Farmers’ Elevator Company of Ransom; 
Farmers’ Grain and Coal Company of Flana- 
gan; Farmers’ Grain Company of Kane; 
and Farmers’ Grain Company of Benson 
and Skelton. 

Farmers’ Grain Company of Dalton City; 
Farmers’ Grain Company of Dorans; Farm- 
ers’ Grain Company of Fairbury; Farmers’ 
Grain Company of Gibson City; and Farm- 
ers’ Grain Company of Palmer. 

Ferrin Cooperative Equity Exchange; 
Ferris Elevator Company; Godfrey Elevator 
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Company; Granville Cooperative Company; 
and Greenfield Farmers’ Cooperative Grain 
Company. 


Havana Cooperative Grain Company; 
Henry Stark Service Company; Hudson 
Grain Company; and Jersey County Grain 
Company. 

Kerrick Grain Company; Kewanee Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Elevator Company; Keyes- 
port Equity; LaPlace Cooperative Grain 
Company; Lee County Grain Association; 
Lenzburg Farmers’ Cooperative Grain Com- 
pany; and Ludlow Cooperative Elevator 
Company. 

Mazon Farmers’ Elevator Company; Me- 
chanicsburg Farmers’ Grain Company; 
Montgomery County Farmers’ Company; 
Milla Elevator Company; and Monticello 
Grain Company. 

Morrisonville Farmers’ Cooperative Com- 
pany; Moultrie Grain Association; Mt. Mor- 
ris Elevator Company; Moweaqua Farmers’ 
Elevator Company; and McNabb Grain 
Company. 


Newark Farmers’ Grain Company; No- 
komis Equity Elevator Company; Orleans 
Cooperative Grain Company; Ottawa Co- 
operative Grain Company; Paw Paw Co- 
operative Grain Company; and Penfield 
Grain and Coal Company. 

Penrose Elevator Company; Peotone 
Farmers’ Elevator Association; Pierson 
Grain and Supply Company; Pisgah Co- 
operative Grain Company; Pontiac Farm- 
ers’ Grain Company; and Putnam Grain 
Company. 


Richland Cooperative Elevator Company ; 
Rosamond Cooperative Association; Rush- 
ville Farmers’ Grain and Livestock; Sadorus 
Cooperative Elevator Company and San 
Jose Cooperative Company. 

Savoy Grain and Coal Company; Shef- 
field Farmers’ Grain Company; Shirley 
Farmers’ Grain and Coal Company; Shields’ 
Cooperative Elevator Company of Benson; 
and Stark County Service Company. 

es 

Sterling Rock Falls Cooperative Market- 
ing Association; Stonington Cooperative 
Grain Company; and Summerfield Farmers’ 
Cooperative Grain Company. 

Towanda Grain Company Cooperative; 
Trivoli Farmers’ Cooperative Company; 
Tuscola Cooperative Grain Company; and 
Ursa Farmers’ Cooperative Company. 

Victoria Farmers’ Elevator Company; 
Villa Grove Farmers’ Elevator Company; 
and Virden Grain Company Cooperative. 

West Lincoln Farmers’ Grain Company; 
White Hall Cooperative Elevator Company; 
Williamsfield Farmers’ Cooperative Asso- 


ciation; and Woodson Farmers’ Elevator 
Company. 

Farmers’ Grain Company of Charlotte; 
Belleville Cooperative Grain Company; 


Farmers’ Square Deal Grain Company of 
Morris; McDonough Grain and Milling 
Company; Secor Elevator Company; and 
Paxton Farmers’ Grain Company. 


Cooperative elevator companies limit 
stock dividends to 8 percent; limit surpluses 


to actual needs; pay patronage dividends to 
producers on grain and supplies; and in 
case of liquidation provide that after stock 
and dividends are paid for, the balance be 
distributed on a patronage basis. 

The legal department of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association prepared the reorgan- 
ization papers for practically all of the 
above companies and at present is assisting 
at least 12 other elevator companies with 
reorganization procedure. 

Farmers’ companies contemplating reor- 
ganization should contact the director of 
grain marketing of the IAA or their local 
County Farm Bureau office. 


By F. A. Gougler 


The four plants manufacturing milk 
powder are showing splendid increases over 
last year. During the past seven months, 
these increases have been: Galesburg, 13.- 
55%; Mt. Sterling, 39.70%; Carlinville, 56.- 
45%; Olney, 115.08%. 

Ninety percent of this powder is being 
sold to the War Food Administration. All 
of it is Government Graded and during 
April, all powder graded Extras except one 
lot. 


Butter quality of all member plants con- 
tinues to improve. The fact that more 
cream is being churned from separated 
whole milk in addition to gathered cream is 
improving butter: quality. During the past 
7 months of the total butter received at the 
Central plant, 9.3% graded 92 or better and 
86% graded 90. Producers Creamery of 
Mt. Carroll leads all plants in the produc- 
tion of high quality. At this plant, no but- 
ter scores less than 90 and nearly half of the 
butter made during the past 7 months has 
scored 92 or better. 


Practically 100% of the Illinois dairy in- 
dustry is committed to the national adver- 
tising program promoted by the American 
Dairy Association. This association derives 
its funds exclusively from milk and cream 
producers through a deduction based on but- 
terfat sales. From June 1 to 15 inclusive, 
every buyer of milk or cream deducts 1c 
per pound of butterfat from each producer's 
sales. Last year, Illinois dairymen contrib- 
uted nearly $45,000 toward-this fund. Total 
fund received by ADA amounted to approx- 
imately $500,000. 


Prairie Farms Creamery of Henry signed a 
contract recently with a construction com- 
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pany for a new building which will cost 
around $55,000. Construction has already 
started. Some new equipment has been pur- 
chased. A large boiler capable of develop- 
ing 300 H.P. with stoker is to be installed 
and a double effect stainless steel milk 
evaporator has been purchased at a cost of 
nearly $25,000. Three new vats, glass-lined 
storage tanks and a plate milk cooler will 
also be purchased. 

Since priorities have been cleared for this 
project, and. the contracts have been let, it is 
expected to start handling milk early this fall. 


By Wilfred Shaw 


During the first 15 days of June dairy 
farmers and dairy plant operators in Il- 
linois and 32 other states will raise a fund 
of approximately one million dollars to 
finance the activities of the American Dairy 
Association for the coming year. The Amer- 
ican Dairy Association is the national dairy 
industry's advertising, merchandising and re- 
search organization. The Illinois member 
unit of ADA is Dairy Products Promotion. 

The 1944 collections in Illinois for this 
program amounted to $44,000 and was the 
largest amount collected in Illinois for this 
program during the four years of operation. 
The dairy farmers’ cost of cooperating with 
this program is 1c per pound of butterfat 
marketed between June 1 and 15. This 
amounts, roughly, to 10c per cow in the 
average herd. The 1945 Illinois June collec- 
tions of American Dairy Association are ex- 
pected to reach approximately $50,000. 


Frank Binno, president of the Kewanee 
Milk Producers, and his wife were killed in 
a tragic automobile accident on April 29. 
Killed in the same accident were Mr. Bin- 
no’s son and daughter-in-law. Frank was 
one of the organizers of the Kewanee Milk 
Producers and a director of that organiza- 
tion since its formation in 1937. He had 
only missed one meeting of that organiza- 
tion’s board of directors and that by mis- 
understanding. His interest and contribu- 
tion to cooperative milk marketing will be 
greatly missed by his organization and by 
the cooperative milk marketing associations 
throughout the state. To the one son sur- 
viving is extended the deepest sympathy of 
Illinois milk marketing cooperatives. 


The War Food Administration has an- 


‘nounced that the supplementary. dairy feed 
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production payments to be paid by the gov- 
ernment to producers of milk and cream are 
to be as follows in the Middlewest area: 
May and June, 25¢ per cwt. on milk and 10c 
per pound on butterfat in cream; July, Au- 
gust and September, 45c per cwt. on milk 
and 13c per pound on butterfat in cream; 
October, November and December, 1945 
and January, February and March, 1946, 60c 
per cwt. on milk and 17c per pound on but- 
terfat in cream. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are April prices 
for 3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (ex- 
cept Chicago) and are for milk meeting 
the respective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington 


Danville _ 
Decatur .... 
DeKalb 
Freeport 
Galesburg ......... 
Harrisburg _..... 
Jacksonville __. 
Kewanee _. . 
LaSalle .. 
Moline .. 


Springfield penmes 
Se:-Beiis os ee 
SOR ORIINE : oa oan  d osee cps rcs 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the follow- 
ing cities throughout the United States, and 
are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, de- 
livered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
March, unless otherwise noted: 


Baltimore $3.85 
Boston F 

Chicago (70 mile zone) (April) .. 3.02 
Cleveland  _......--.2.---2.-c2e-eeneeeeceeeeee 3.38 
Denver - 

WINER es 3.50 
Indianapolis winomridle 3.15 


Kansas City .. < 
Louisville (April) soe 
Memphis 


New York ai ae 

Omaha ............... 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle ...... 

St. Louis (April) . : 
St. Paul and Minneapolis (April) . 3.05 
Toledo -......... neecvee- S31 
Washington, D.C. “(April) at 3.99 


The necessity for keeping the rows of 
clean-tilled crops on the true contour often 
is not appreciated. Each ridge acts as a 
dam and holds water in a long narrow pond. 
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By S. F. Russell 


P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of the 
National Livestock Producers Association, 
says that the new six point meat program 
announced by Judge Fred M. Vinson, di- 
rector of war mobilization, will only add 
to the confusion already existing in the live- 
stock producing industry as a result of de- 
tailed and complicated government controls. 

He adds that the new program leaves 
feedlot operators in much the same position 
— where cattle cannot be fed and finished 
with any assurance of a profitable margin. 
However, Wilson points out that Judge Vin- 
son should be commended for his assurance 
that no downward revision in ceiling or 
maximum compliance prices will be made 
without six months advance notice. 


Results of a survey made among 8000 feed- 
ers in the St. Louis market territory by the 
Producers Livestock Commission Associ- 
ation shows that: (1) The production of 
meat animals is under that of a year ago; 
(2) Marketings will be fairly evenly di- 
vided over the next several months. 

The decided trend toward light-weight 
steers was shown by the fact that more than 
one-half of the cattle reported on feed were 
under 1075 pounds against 17.7 per cent of 
medium weights and only 2.8 per cent heavy 
steers. The report said present price ceil- 
ings encourage a short rather than long- 
time feeding program. 


One of the largest individual shipments of 
wool received by a county wool pool to 
date is from J. A. Bauer & Sons, Pearl, Pike 
county. He marketed 8,292 pounds through 
the Morgan county pool, according to R. 
J. Ash, manager. Last year, Bauer marketed 
5,100 pounds through the wool pool. 

If you have wool to market, contact your 
County Farm Bureau. Don't send it to the 
Illinois Wool. Marketing Association at 
Chicago. One shipment of wool already 
has been shipped to Chicago by mistake. 


A recent outbreak of buffalo gnats in Wil- 
liamson county, attacking livestock, espe- 
cially horses, has encouraged the federal bu- 
reau of entomology to release a special or- 
der of 25 pounds of the new chemical in- 
secticide DDT to the department of animal 
pathology and hygiene, U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. Experiments are going to be 
carried on with DDT to see how effective 
it is in combating the buffalo knat. 
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was liberated after spending 45 days in a Jimmy Coomber, 3-year old son of Elwood Grossmann, former manager of ria Serv- 
German prison camp. Coomber, Stephenson county. ice Company, now in Italy. 


These puppies are “just resting,"”’ says their 
owner, Mabel S. Colcord, Bond county. 
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— CREAMERIES 


By J. B. Countiss 


T A special meeting of all stock- 
A holders of IPC in Chicago, May 17, 

the name Illinois Producers’ Cream- 
‘eries was changed to “Prairie Farms 
‘Creameries.”” The vote was 37,763 for 
the change, and only 852 against the 
‘change. 

Since its organization the state com- 
pany has operated under the corporate 
name of Illinois Producers’ Creameries 
and all member plants as Producers’ 
Creamery of (name of town). 

At the next annual meeting of mem- 
‘ber plants, the stockholders of the re- 
spective plants will be given an opportu- 
nity to change their local creamery name 
to Prairie Farms Creamery to correspond 
with the state company. 

Prairie Farms, unknown 13 years ago, 
now means on butter what Sterling means 
on silver. On May 13, 1933, H. W. 
Enn, Minier, Tazewell county, attending 
the first organization meeting of the 
Illinois Producers’ Creameries board, 
made the following motion: 

“That IPC adopt the name of ‘Prairie 
Farms’ as its brand or trade name.” 
The board not only unanimously passed 
this resolution, but realizing the impor- 
tance of properly safeguarding and pro- 
tecting this new name, Prairie Farms, they 
unanimously adopted the following res- 

olution: 

“RESOLVED, That no butter be sold 

from the local member plants of IPC 

under ‘Prairie Farms” brand or any 
other brand with the company’s name 

On it unless it scores 90 score or more.” 
H. W. Enns, the only remaining member 
of the original IPC board of directors, 
has served as president for the past sev- 
eral years. 

Throughout the past 13 years of op- 
erations, Prairie Farms has become syn- 
onymous for quality among the milk 
and butter fat producers and Farm Bu- 
reau members, as well as the housewives 
throughout the state, who appreciate 
quality. More than 35,000,000 pounds 
of Prairie Farms Butter have been sold 
in Illinois. Sales are now being severely 
rationed because of lend lease require- 
ments which are 55% of the total amount 
manufactured for May. 
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The “Prairie Farms” trade name is 
copyrighted and registered for dairy 
products by the State company, whereas 
the name “Producers” applies to all 
kinds of- products, including dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Farmers in Illinois now have nearly a 
million dollars invested in plant facilities 
for making Prairie Farms high quality 
dairy products. It is the policy of the 
state company not only to protect this 
capital investment, but also the trade 
name of all its products. 

The new plant at Henry, Marshall 
county, replacing the Producers’ Cream- 
ery of Peoria, was incorporated. under 
the name Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Henry, and any other new plants or- 
ganized in the future will be Prairie 
Farms instead of Producers’ Creamery. 

The operations of the member plants 
have been diversified during the past two 
years in an effort to produce butter, cheese 
and milk powder for lend lease, and at 
the same time to provide a dependable 
year-round market for producers market- 
ing both separated cream and fluid milk. 

Mt. Carroll Creamery, Carroll county, 
is moving into a new modern plant 
equipped to handle both milk and cream. 
Henry has started the construction of a 
milk and butter plant of the latest de- 
sign. Olney, Richland county, has just 
completed an extensive program of ex- 
pansion for handling milk, including the 
installation of a new large size milk dry- 
er, a new 150 H_P. boiler, six-can a min- 
ute. washer, 3,000-gallon stainless steel 
holding tank and other needed equip- 
ment. Carbondale, Jackson county, is 
planning to equip its plant for handling 
milk. Mount Sterling, Brown county, 
recently purchased a new location con- 
sisting of four acres of land and a large 
garage building to be used as storage for 
milk powder and supplies. Plans are 
now being drawn by the architect for a 
new streamlined modern sanitary plant 
to be erected on a new site of seven 
acres recently purchased by the Creamery 
at Carlinville, Macoupin county. 

These expanded facilities have become 
necessary to handle the increased patron- 
age given these plants by producers who 


are convinced that they can do a better 
job of marketing themselves through 
their own cooperative Prairie Farms 
Creamery. 

* > 1945 shows an increase of but- 
ter fat purchases of 8.44% over April 
1944, Butter manufacturing in 
4.45% and milk react production 
56.94%. Continued increases of this 
kind will mean smaller operating ter- 
ritories and further expansion and di- 
versifications of present plants, and the 
establishment of additional plants. 

Two new directors have been named 
to the Prairie Farms Creameries board 
of directors. Arthur E. Meyer, presi- 
dent of the Scott County Farm Bureau, 
Ia., succeeds William A. Bismarck. The 
latter represented the Producers Cream- 
ery of Moline which has been taken 
over by the Quality Milk Association. 
Herbert Schumacher, a director on the 
board of the Marshall-Putnam Farm 
Bureau, succeeds Harry Leeper, Fulton 
county, who resigned because the 
Peoria Producers Creamery plant was 
closed. Schumacher will represent the 
new Prairie Farms Creamery of Henry. 

Meyer operates 240 acres in Scott 
county, Ia., which he owns, and oper- 
ates an additional 100 acres which he 

rents. His chief 
farming interest is 
dairy and hogs with 
supplementary in- 
terest in feeding 
cattle. He has been 
a member of the 
Quality Milk As- 
sociation since its 
beginning in 1930, 
and a member of 
the board of that 

A. E. Meyer cooperative since 
1933. He is now serving his fourth 
term as president of Quality Milk. He 
completed two courses of two years 
each at Iowa State College, Ames, in 
agriculture and dairy operations. 

Schumacher is both a grain and Jive- 
stock farmer and operates 240 acres of 
land. A member of the board of di- 

rectors of the Mar- 
shall-Putnam Farm 
Bureau since 1932 
he also is a charter 
member. He has 
served on the Mar- 
shall-Putnam Farm 
Bureau dairy mar- 
keting committee 
for a number of 
years. Schumacher 
is now rebuilding 
his dairy herd as he 
had to get rid of a number of his cows 
about a year ago when the herd was 
found to be infected with Bang’s dis- 
ease. Schumacher has served for a 
number of years as a grain sealer. 
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Pfc. Kenneth Fitzsimmons, son of Mr. and Quenching his thirst at the water fountain What a fine tribute to the parent organiza- 

Mrs. William Fitzsimmons, Kendall county, doesn’t seem to be the only interest of tion is this plane pictured by S$ /Sgt. Oscar 

was liberated after spending 45 days in a Jimmy Coomber, 3-year old son of Elwood Grossmann, former manager of Peoria Serv- 
German prison camp. Coomber, Stephenson county. ice Company, now in Italy. > 


These puppies are ‘‘just resting,’’ says their 
owner, Mabel S. Colcord, Bond county. 


Thirty-year Farm Bureau members gathered recently at the annual meeting of the Lake 
County Farm Bureau. 
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brother, digging for coal right on their farm. 
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CREAMERIES 


By J. B. Countiss 


holders of IPC in Chicago, May 17, 

the name Illinois Producers’ Cream- 
eries was changed to “Prairie Farms 
Creameries.”” The vote was 37,763 for 
the change, and only 852 against the 
change. 

Since its organization the state com- 
pany has operated under the corporate 
name of Illinois Producers’ Creameries 
and all member plants as Producers’ 
Creamery of (name of town). 

At the next annual meeting of mem- 
ber plants, the stockholders of the re- 
spective plants will be given an opportu- 
nity to change their local creamery name 
to Prairie Farms Creamery to correspond 
with the state company. 

Prairie Farms, unknown 13 years ago, 
now means on butter what Sterling means 
on silver. On May 13, 1933, H. W. 
Enn, Minier, Tazewell county, attending 
the first organization meeting of the 
Illinois Producers’ Creameries board, 
made the following motion: 

“That IPC adopt the name of ‘Prairie 
Farms’ as its brand or trade name.” 
The board not only unanimously passed 
this resolution, but realizing the impor- 
tance of properly safeguarding and pro- 
tecting this new name, Prairie Farms, they 
unanimously adopted the following res- 

olution: 

“RESOLVED, That no butter be sold 

from the local member plants of IPC 

under “Prairie Farms’’ brand or any 

other brand with the company’s name 

on it unless it scores 90 score or more.” 
H. W. Enns, the only remaining member 
of the original IPC board of directors, 
has served as president for the past sev- 
eral years. 

Throughout the past 13 years of op- 
erations, Prairie Farms has become syn- 
onymous for quality among the milk 
and butter fat producers and Farm Bu- 
reau members, as well as the housewives 
throughout the state, who appreciate 
quality. More than 35,000,000 pounds 
of Prairie Farms Butter have been sold 
in Illinois. Sales are now being severely 
rationed because of lend lease require- 
ments which are 55% of the total amount 
manufactured for May. 


A T A special meeting of all stock- 
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The ‘Prairie Farms’ trade name is 
copyrighted and registered for dairy 
products by the State company, whereas 
the name ‘‘Producers’’ applies to all 
kinds of products, including dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Farmers in Illinois now have nearly a 
million dollars invested in plant facilities 
for making Prairie Farms high quality 
dairy products. It is the policy of the 
state company not only to protect this 
capital investment, but also the trade 
name of all its products. 

The new plant at Henry, Marshall 
county, replacing the Producers’ Cream- 
ery of Peoria, was incorporated under 
the name Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Henry, and any other new plants or- 
ganized in the future will be Prairie 
Farms instead of Producers’ Creamery. 

The operations of the member plants 
have been diversified during the past two 
years in an effort to produce butter, cheese 
and milk powder for lend lease, and at 
the same time to provide a dependable 
year-round market for producers market- 
ing both separated cream and fluid milk 

Mt. Carroll Creamery, Carroll county, 
is moving into a new modern plant 
equipped to handle both milk and cream. 
Henry has started the construction of a 
milk and butter plant of the latest de- 
sign. Olney, Richland county, has just 
completed an extensive program of ex- 
pansion for handling milk, including the 
installation of a new large size milk dry- 
er, a new 150 H-P. boiler, six-can a min 
ute washer, 3,000-gallon stainless steel 
holding tank and other needed equip- 
ment. Carbondale, Jackson county, 1s 
planning to equip its plant for handling 
milk, Mount Sterling, Brown county, 
recently purchased a new location con- 
sisting of four acres of land and a large 
garage building to be used as storage for 
milk powder and supplies. Plans are 
now being drawn by the architect for a 
new streamlined modern sanitary plant 
to be erected on a new site of seven 
acres recently purchased by the Creamery 
at Carlinville, Macoupin county. 

These expanded facilities have become 
necessary to handle the increased patron- 
age given these plants by producers who 


are convinced that they can do a better 
job of marketing themselves through 
their own cooperative Prairie Farms 
Creamery. 

April 1945 shows an increase of but- 
ter fat purchases of 8.440, over April 


1944. Butter manufacturing increased 
$45% and milk pow der production 
56.9407. Continued increases of this 


kind will mean smaller operating ter- 
ritories and further expansion and di- 
versifications of present plants, and the 
establishment of additional plants. 

Two new directors have been named 
to the Prairie Farms Creameries board 
of directors. Arthur E. Meyer, presi 
dent of the Scott County Farm Bureau, 
Ia., succeeds William A. Bismarck. The 
latter represented the Producers Cream 
ery of Moline which has been taken 
over by the Quality Milk Association 
Herbert Schumacher, a director on the 
board of the Marshal!-Putnam Farm 
Bureau, succeeds Harry Leeper, Fulton 
county, who 
Peoria Produ 
closed. Schumacher will represent the 
irie Farms Creamery of Henry 
Meyer operates 240 acres in Scott 


resigned because the 


ers Creamery plant was 


new Pra 


county, Ia., which he owns, and oper 
ates an additional 100 acres which he 
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Quality Milk As 
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1933. He is now serving his fourth 


cooperative sine 
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is now rebuilding 
H. Schumacher his dairy herd as he 
had to get rid of a number of his cows 
about a year ago when the herd was 
found to be infected with Bang’s dis- 
ease. Schumacher has 


number of years as a grain sealer. 
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HO! Ho! were 
ARE YOU GOING 
C Do You THINK J 


MY PRETTY 
UNVACCINATED PIGGIE? 


SHIELD YOUR 
Ee,  MARKET-BOUND PIG 
from HOG CHOLERA 


W cn that little porker starts his journey through the woods of life, 
he’s potential VICTORY over Tojo. . . and over food shortages everywhere in 
this troubled world. 

But he’s as helpless as Little Red Ridinghood unless you shield him 
against ‘“*Old Wolf Cholera.” 

Protect him on his way to market ... one shot of that potent Farm 
Bureau serum and virus will do the job! 


REMEMBER: ‘‘One Shot’’ Will Help Bring Victory! 


SEE YOUR FARM BUREAU 


I. A. A. RECORD 


Melvin Peterson, president of the South 
Kane group, calls the square dance. 


RURAL YOUTH IS 
HOST TO CITY GROUP 


In Kane County a definite effort is being 
made by Rural Youth and the young people 
of the city of St. Charles to understand the 
life and problems. of one another. 

Rural Youth have been holding monthly 
parties at the Youth Center in St. Charles 
since January. The rural young people 
have shown their appreciation at various 
times by helping with recreation for the 
St. Charles young people at the Center. 
Recently a joint party was held with 120 
in attendance, about half coming from each 
group. Rural Youth led folk games and 
square dances which were greatly enjoyed 
by all present. 

The Kane County South group celebrated 
their first anniversary by a parents’ and 
guest night, held at the Youth Center on 
May 10. 


Rural Youth 


Ellsworth D. Lyon 


The Young People’s Activities department 
of the IHlinois Agricultural Association filed 
with the special events division of the U.S. 
Treasury, the names of the four pieces of 
military equipment which Rural Youth of 
Illinois won the privilege of selecting 
through the purchase of war bonds in 1944. 

The four pieces of military equipment 
with the names chosen for them were the 
following: 

Ambulance Plane: Spirit of Illinois Rural 

Youth 

Ambulance Plane: Farmer's Daughter 

Pursuit Plane: Fighting Farmers 

Amphibious Jeep: Illinois Rural Youth 

Puddle Jumper 

The first ambulance plane was sponsored 
during the first six months of 1944, and the 
name “Spirit of Illinois Rural Youth” was 
selected by Rural Youth at the Rural Youth 
Training School at East Bay Camp, near 
Bloomington last August. The other names 
were all chosen and voted upon by mail. 
(This process required some time, but it was 
democratic and gave each county rural 
youth group an opportunity to present 
names). 

The amount of bonds purchased by Rural 
Youth was $309,918.60. The cost of the 
Pieces of military equipment named are: 

Ambulance Plane: $110,000.00 

Pursuit Plane: $75,000.00 

Amphibious Jeep: $5,250.00 
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HERE'S How It’s Done 
Ww 


Rural Youth demonstrates to city young people 
how to do the Forward Three square dance. © 
dance begins with the 

Introduction : 


Everybody balance and everybody swing 

A left allemande, and a right hand grand 
(Grand right and left shown above) 

Hand over hand, around the ring, 

Hand over hand, with the dear little thing. 
Meet your partner and promenade 

Eight ‘till you come straight. 


Ww 


Then follows the Change Call: 

. First couple balance and swing 

. Promenade around the outside ring 
. First lady go half way around again, 
. And forward three, 

. And lone gent follows, 

. Ladies cross over to opposite gent 
. Forward three and back. 


. Meet in the center, circle four and right 
and left home. 


Conclusion : : 
Same as introduction. 


w 


DUCK THE OYSTER is being danced by Rural 
boys and city girls. The introduction is the same 
ot cae “Forward Three’ with the Change Call as 
follows: 


First couple out to the right. 

And four hands half way around. 

Duck the oyster, 

Now the clam, 

Now the one from fairyland. 

Break and swing your opposite 

Now your own, 

Circle four, 

Right and left through and on to the next. 


i oo 


This project was sponsored through the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and the 
University of Illinois Extension Department. 


President John Rollins, Knox county, 
writes, “We Rural Youthers of Knox county 
feel we are accomplishing things and ad- 
vancing. We are building up leaders and 
having a lot of fun.” This group has se- 
lected seven working committees: (1) pub- 
licity and finance, (2) radio and publicity, 
(3) membership and hosts, (4) recreation, 
(5) program, (6) service, (7) music. These 
committees making up the Rural Youth 
board to plan and guide Knox county activ- 
ities called their first meeting for May 29. 


Wayne presented “Living After the War” 
in connection with its May lawn party. The 
membership drive of this group is gaining 
momentum, 


DuPage county Rural Youthers meet in 
members’ farm homes. Anyone attending 
can always count on an interesting discus- 
sion. Their most recent was entitled, 
“Should Women Hold War Jobs?” 


Jasper reaches new successes in Rural 
Youth. By careful plans, some reorganiza- 
tion, letters, personal announcement, and by 
news items in the local papers, nearly 150 
young people were brought together to en- 
joy an evening of education and recreation 
during the last week in April. 


Clark county discussed, “Selecting a Life 
Partner.” Secretary Virginia Fishback re- 
porting upon the meeting remarked, ‘What 
a meeting! !" Good looks and cash seem 
to count much less than any other factors 


in this serious consideration. This group 
sponsored a movie for the Red Cross and 
made $73.61. 


Clay county recently reviewed the goals 
and work of Rural Youth and its relation- 
ship to the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and to the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Various members and 
the farm adviser led the discussion. The 
movie “Three to be Served” was shown. 


Northern Kane group sponsored a spring 
dance at the Hampshire high school during 
the latter part of April. 


Wabash put on its annual banquet in 
true Bar X western style. Each rancher 
present introduced his neighbor and told 
where he was from and what his hobby was. 


With the Servicemen 
Pfc. Jesse Weedman, a Wayne county 
Rural Youther, wounded while fighting in 
Germany, is now in a hospital in Washing- 
ton, D.C. receiving treatment. 


Cpl. Vern Ford, a member of Schuyler 
county Rural Youth who was seriously 
wounded in both legs in Germany is now 
in a hospital in England. 


Lt. Jim Stewart of the Hebron group of 
McHenry county has received the Purple 
Heart medal for wounds received while fight- 
ing in the European War. 


Lt. Lyle Borop of near Princeton, a mem- 
ber of the Rural Youth of Bureau county 
who was wounded March 5 in Germany, is 
now in a hospital in England. 
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NEWS oe VIEWS 


Vew Sabsic Fhnishes 


Peacetime will probably bring greater 
progress in the production of textile 
goods than occurred in the 1930-40 dec- 
ade, which witnessed developments in 
this field more significant than in any 
previous period, says Miss Florence King, 
assistant professor of home economics, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. 

New fibers and new finishes for old 
fibers are being developed by textile 
chemists bringing such wonders as shrink- 
age control, water repellency, crease re- 
sistance, permanent glaze, starchless fin- 
ish, fire resistance and moth proofing. 

Synthetic resin is a term which is be- 
coming very important in the new vocab- 
ulary of finishing agents. There are 
thousands of these in spite of the fact 
that they are a comparatively new devel- 
opment. 

Resins for textile finishing must be 
colorless, the water clear and must be 
able to produce qualities such as crease 
resistance without injuring the strength 
or flexibility of the fabric. ‘“Tebilized” 
and “vitalized” are names applied by the 
trade to these crease-resistant fabrics and 
this treatment, when applied to cotton, 
permanently increases its luster. 

This finish also increases the strength 
of the fabric. It acts as a shrinkage con- 
trol in rayons, and when applied to 
hosiery gives a soft, elastic finish, with a 
greater resistance to abrasion and snag- 
ging, and also stabilizes color. 

New type cellulose ether is used for 
impregnating ‘sheetings and cotton dam- 
ask tablecloths and napkins, causing 
them to acquire a permanent nonlinting 
and lustrous finish. 

Fabric strength is also increased and 
susceptibility to mildew decreased. This 
treatment may be used also to produce 
the starchless finish for use on print cloth 
of more open weave. When applied to 


Now is the time to give that old piece of 
furniture a new look. From the illustra- 
tion shown the head and foot boards are 
relieved of the old-styled four postered 
effect. by cutting down to the panel. The 
results are well worth the time and 
energy put forth. For further information 
write to the Extension Service in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, University 
of Illinois, College of Agriculture, Urbana. 
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knitted materials and nets, such as cur- 
tain marquisettes, it gives a permanent 
set and reduces shrinkage to as low as 2 
per cent. When applied to rayons, it 
prevents yarn slippage and _ reduces 
shrinkage. 


Aid fo po 5 Spe oe 


If you are discouraged because the 
dresses you make have that “homemade 
look,” you'll be interested in a circular 
just issued by the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. It’s called 
“MAKING A GOOD-LOOKING 
DRESS” and explains through the use 
of a “half and half” dress, some of the 
things to keep in mind so that the 
finished product will be neat, stylish and 
really professional looking. 

The “half and half’ dress was fash- 
ioned by Miss Betty Eisenbrandt, a 
student in the advanced clothing course 
at the University, under the supervision 
of Miss Mary Whitlock, clothing spe- 
cialist. 

Large, clear pictures used through- 
out the circular are visual proof of the 
message Miss Eisenbrandt’s study is 
meant to convey. 

For your copy of “MAKING A 
GOOD-LOOKING DRESS” send a 
postal card to the Extension Service, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 


culture. 


Undaunted by the scarcity of muslin for 
patterns, these Mahomet Unit members of 
Champaign county, Mrs. Robert Rayburn, 
left, and Mrs. Richard Watts, prove their 
ingenuity by using the inexpensive vic- 
tory net to make slip cover patterns. 
—_——__—_—___) 


Demonstrating proper adjusting of the pat- 

tern are left to right: Robert Ray- 

burn, Mrs. Fred Mohr, Joe Klasen, 

Mrs. Ernest Mohr, Mrs. Charles Patton. 

Mrs. Clarence Rayburn, Mrs. John Dunlap 
and Mrs. Richard Watts. 


I. A. A. RECORD 


HOME BUREAU RECORD 

Here’s something of a record for 
Home Bureau folks to try and better. 
Mrs. Mary Kelly, Canton, has a record 
of perfect attendance at Home Bureau 
meetings for a period of 15 years in 
Fulton county. 

Mrs. Kelly joined the Pleasant unit 
of the Fulton County Home Bureau 
as a charter member 20 years ago. 
Since the death of her husband she 
has had a full-time job with a Canton 
clothing manufacturing company, and 
unable to attend afternoon meetings, 
has changed her membership to an 
evening unit so that she can continue 
to attend regularly. 

Out of 19 annual meetings of the 
Home Bureau, Mrs. Kelly has at- 
tended 18, her only absence in that 
pease being at the time of her hus- 

and’s death, according to Mrs. Edith 
Huffman, Fulton county home adviser. 


Organize Moms Burean 
In Randolph County 


Mrs. Lester Campbell of near Coulter- 
ville has been elected president of the 
newly organized Randolph County Home 
Bureau. 

Other officers and directors named at 
the organization meeting were Mrs. 
Arthur Weber, S vice-president ; 
Mrs. Harry Edmiston, Coulterville, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Robert H. Hayes, Sparta, 
treasurer; board members, Mrs. Henry 
Schnoeker, Steeleville; Mrs. William 
Sternberg, Schuline; Miss Nora Ernsting, 
Sparta; Mrs. Adolph Reickenberg, Wine 


Bond county Rural Youth victory queen, 
Helen Hunter, poses with her attendants 
at annual banquet. Left to right are June 


Hunter, Bernell Baits, Lois Wise, Miss 
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These coffee bars make an appealing 


summer snack. See our recipe column. 


Hill, and Mrs. Will Baue, Sparta. 

The organization meeting held in the 
gtade school gym late in May was at- 
tended by 250 women from all parts of 
the county and the principal speakers 
were Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, 
state leader of home economics extension, 
and Mrs. Stanly Castle, president of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation. 

The new Randolph County Home Bu- 
reau starts out with a membership of ap- 
aprons 4 350. Community units will 

established in all parts of the county. 


Thoughtful. study can reveal easier ways 
to do any job correctly. 


Hunter, Merwin Gatfiner, Norma Hockett. 
and Betty Painter. Farm Adviser H. H. 


Kuhnen had the honor of crowning the 
queen. 


Recipe routs 


COFFEE BARS 
% c. shortening Y, tsp. baking powd. 
ly c. sugar ly, tsp. soda 
34, c. molasses Y, tsp. cinnamon 
1 egg \, tsp. salt 


14 c. hot coffee 
2 c. sifted enriched 
flour 


VY, c. raisins 
14 c. chopped nuts 


Cream together shortening and sugar. Add 
molasses gradually, mixing well. Add egg. 
Beat until light and fluffy. Add hot coffee. 
Mix well. Sift together flour, baking powder, 
soda, cinnamon, and salt. Add flour mixture 
to creamed mixture, mixing until . smooth. 
Add raisins and nuts. - Bake in greased paper 
lined pan, 11 x 16 inches in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 

Yield: 2 dozen bars, 1 x 3 inches. 


BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 


To glamourize baking powder bisauits, 
roll out biscuit dough 4% inch thick and 
spread with orange marmalade. Roll jelly- 
roll fashion and cut in 1-inch slices. Place 
cut side down in greased muffin pans and 
bake in moderately hot oven (450°F) 12 min- 
utes. These sweet fruity biscuits require no 
sugar and make excellent tea rolls or ac- 
companiments for tossed vegetable salads. 
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Churchill and Agriculture 


[J cen these war years, many Americans have heard 
Great Britain’s prime minister, Winston Churchill, in 
one or another of his major radio addresses. It is of 
interest, therefore, to read what he said on March 15-while 
discussing postwar policies at the annual conference of the 
Conservative Party: 

“Agriculture. . .assumes a place in the forefront. of 
post-war policy. A healthy and well-balanced agriculture 
is one of the mainsprings of our national life. 

“I note with interest and sympathy the resolution 
which this conference carried yesterday on this subject, sup- 
porting as the resolution did, a long-term policy which, by 
means of price stability, would secure an efficient and fair 
return for his capital and for the worker a standard of li¥- 
ing comparable with that in other industries. 

A prosperous agriculture brings benefits alike to town 
and country. It brings health, both physical and moral, to 
the nation as a whole, and we must cherish it as the first of 
British industries and nourish all our other industries there- 
by.” 

We have some statesmen in America who, like Chur- 
chill, realize the basic place which agriculture has in the 
national economy, and who see that a fair return to capital 
and labor invested in agriculture, and a comparable stand- 
ard of living to that of other groups, vitally affect the pros- 
perity of the merchant, the manufacturer, the professional 
man, and the workingman. It is to be hoped that in the 
years ahead their influence will be increasing felt. In- 
formed people recognize that much of the present day 
shortage of food, and chaos in the field of its distribution 
are the result of immature policies formulated by imprac- 
tical people. There are problems facing this nation which 
will demand broad-gauge, common-sense understanding of 
the interrelationship of farming and all other industries. 

Proper recognition of this fundamental interrelation- 
ship is vital to the welfare of every man, woman and child 
in the United States for without it our nation or its people 
cannot prosper. 


Truckers Seek New Privileges 


Tie trucking industry is again seeking passage of leg- 
islation at Springfield which would change our state 
laws to permit increases in the lengths and weights of 
trucks and busses. 

Under the proposed legislation, the permissible 
length for a straight truck would be increased from 35 to 
40 feet; for a semi-trailer from 35 to 45 feet, and for a 
combination of vehicles — that is, a truck or semi-trailer 
with a trailer — from 40 to 50 feet. 

The weight limit would be increased from 16,000 
pounds to 18,000 pounds per axle. The overall weight 
limit would be 72,000 pounds. 
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The Illinois Agricultural Association does not op- 
pose an increase in the over-all length of semi-trailers and 
combination vehicles up to 45 feet, but it is opposed to 
any increase beyond 45 feet. 


There are safety reasons for the IAA’s position in 
this matter of increasing lengths of trucks. Any motorist 
knows of the difficulty encountered in trying to pass one 
of these so-called “highway boxcars’’ on our state roads, 
most of which were built for ordinary traffic. 


On the matter of increasing truck weights, the IAA 
is opposed to any such move. Less than one-fourth of our 
paved roads have been built to take loads in excess of 
16,000-pound axle weights. Roads. are already rapidly 
deteriorating under the limits now permitted. If the 
weight limits are increased to 18,000 pounds per axle, 
the destruction of our highway system will be speeded up 
tremendously. 


In seeking an increase in truck weights, the trucking 
interests are asking farmers and the average motorist to 
pay for the high maintenance and extra costs of highways 
to carry these excessive weights. Only a small propor- 
tional number would benefit from the increased. expendi- 
tures. Of 1,761, 931 motor vehicles licensed in Illinois 
in 1945, only 15,742 were trucks, busses or trailers li- 
censed for more than a 20,000-pound over-all gross 
weight. This is less than 1 per cent. 


Under the truckers’ proposed bill, trucks with in- 
creased weight limits would not be limited to state high- 
ways or to roads built to carry such weights, but would be 
permitted on any road in the state. 


Up until recently, the state highway department's 
attitude has been in line with the IAA’s longtime position 
on the weight limits of trucks, and the department has 
worked cooperatively with the Association, but now these 
officials have changed their position and have approved 
an increase in axle weight limits. .The highway depart- 
ment’s explanation of its new position is that the federal 
departments are seeking uniform regulations for all states 
to facilitate movement of trucks from one state to another. 


The IAA’s answer to this is that the 18,000-pound 
axle weight should be permitted only on new highways 
that have been constructed to carry this weight. 


This is the IAA’s position. Farmers whose tax money 
pays a big share of the costs of roads will watch the out- 
come of the legislative debate in Springfield with high 
interest. 


If the selfish approach of the trucking industry pre- 
vails, it will behoove the people to rise up and demand a 
large increase in license fees for the operation of such 
trucks in the state so as to meet the tremendous increase 
in the construction and maintenance costs resulting there- 
from. To accomplish this would require an increase in 
fees for super-heavy trucks to many times what they are 
now paying. 


I. A. A. RECORD 
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SCARECROW 


Looks just like an ordinary scarecrow. Doesn't it? 
But it isn’t! It’s a very special kind. For instance, 
you cannot SEE this scarecrow. Yet, its old rags flap 
in the breeze in hundreds of thousands of corn fields. 
It takes only a second to build, only a thought to create 
— this scarecrow — yet, it has cost many farmers all 
they owned to build. You see, this is the scarecrow 
many farmers erect to scare away hail! This sounds 
silly? Listen! All you need think is: “HAIL WON’T 
HIT ME,” and you have built your scarecrow. No, 
your neighbors won’t laugh at you, trying to ward off 


hail with a scarecrow. This scarecrow standing in your 
fields is invisible. But if hail does strike, and cuts 
your growing crops to ribbons, and you have no in- 
surance . . . well, neighbors still won’t laugh. They'll 
feel sorry for you . . . and your scarecrow. But how 
much wiser you will be today to secure some REAL 
PROTECTION against HAIL DAMAGE to growing 
crops. Just call in your FARMERS MUTUAL man, 
and discover how little it costs to be protected. The 
wise man invests in insurance; the improvident man 
builds SCARECROWS. 
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Churchill and Agriculture 


URING these war years, many Americans have heard 
Great Britain’s prime minister, Winston Churchill, in 
one or another of his major radio addresses. It is of 

interest, therefore, to read what he said on March 15 while 
discussing postwar policies at the annual conference of the 
Conservative Party: 

“Agriculture. . .assumes a place in the forefront of 
post-war policy. A healthy and well-balanced agriculture 
is one of the mainsprings of our national life. 

“IT note with interest and sympathy the resolution 
which this conference carried yesterday on this subject, sup- 
porting as the resolution did, a long-term policy which, by 
means of price stability, would secure an efficient and fair 
return for his capital and for the worker a standard of 1iv- 
ing comparable with that in other industries. 

A prosperous agriculture brings benefits alike to town 
and country. It brings health, both physical and moral, to 
the nation as a whole, and we must cherish it as the first of 
British industries and nourish all our other industries there- 
by.” 

We have some statesmen in America who, like Chur- 
chill, realize the basic place which agriculture has in the 
national economy, and who see that a fair return to capital 
and labor invested in agriculture, and a comparable stand- 
ard of living to that of other groups, vitally affect the pros- 
perity of the merchant, the manufacturer, the professional 
man, and the workingman. It is to be hoped that in the 
years ahead their influence will be increasing felt. In- 
formed people recognize that much of the present day 
shortage of food, and chaos in the field of its distribution 
are the result of immature policies formulated by imprac- 
tical people. There are problems facing this nation which 
will demand broad-gauge, common-sense understanding of 
the interrelationship of farming and all other industries. 


Proper recognition of this fundamental interrelation- 
ship is vital to the welfare of every man, woman and child 
in the United States for without it our nation or its people 
cannot prosper. 


Truckers Seek New Privileges 


Ti trucking industry is again seeking passage of leg- 
| islation at Springfield which would change our state 
laws to permit increases in the lengths and weights of 
trucks and busses. 

Under the proposed legislation, the permissible 
length for a straight truck would be increased from 35 to 
40 feet; for a semi-trailer from 35 to 45 feet, and for a 
combination of vehicles — that is, a truck or semi-trailer 
with a trailer — from 40 to 50 feet. 


The weight limit would be increased from 16,000 
pounds to 18,000 pounds per axle. The overall weight 
limit would be 72,000 pounds. 
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The Illinois Agricultural Association does not op- 
pose an increase in the over-all length of semi-trailers and 
combination vehicles up to 45 feet, but it is opposed to 
any increase beyond 45 feet. 


There are safety reasons for the IAA’s position in 
this matter of increasing lengths of trucks. Any motorist 
knows of the difficulty encountered in trying to pass one 
of these so-called “highway boxcars’’ on our state roads, 
most of which were built for ordinary traffic. 


On the matter of increasing truck weights, the IAA 
is opposed to any such move. Less than one-fourth of our 
paved roads have been built to take loads in excess of 
16,000-pound axle weights. Roads. are already rapidly 
deteriorating under the limits now permitted. If the 
weight limits are increased to 18,000 pounds per axle, 
the destruction of our highway system will be speeded up 
tremendously. 

In seeking an increase in truck weights, the trucking 
interests are asking farmers and the average motorist to 
pay for the high maintenance and extra costs of highways 
to carry these excessive weights. Only a small propor- 
tional number would benefit from the increased expendi- 
tures. Of 1,761, 931 motor vehicles licensed in Illinois 
in 1945, only 15,742 were trucks, busses or trailers li- 
censed for more than a 20,000-pound over-all gross 
weight. This is less than 1 per cent. 


Under the truckers’ proposed bill, trucks with in- 
creased weight limits would not be limited to state high- 
ways or to roads built to carry such weights, but would be 
permitted on any road in the state. 


Up until recently, the state highway department's 
attitude has been in line with the IAA’s longtime position 
on the weight limits of trucks, and the department has 
worked cooperatively with the Association, but now these 
officials have changed their position and have approved 
an increase in axle weight limits. .The highway depart- 
ment’s explanation of its new position is that the federal 
departments are seeking uniform regulations for all states 
to facilitate movement of trucks from one state to another. 


The IAA’s answer to this is that the 18,000-pound 
axle weight should be permitted only on new highways 
that have been constructed to carry this weight. 


This is the IAA’s position. Farmers whose tax money 
pays a big share of the costs of roads will watch the out- 
come of the legislative debate in Springfield with high 
interest. 


If the selfish approach of the trucking industry pre- 
vails, it will behoove the people to rise up and demand a 
large increase in license fees for the operation of such 
trucks in the state so as to meet the tremendous increase 
in the construction and maintenance costs resulting there- 
from. To accomplish this would require an increase in 
fees for super-heavy trucks to many times what they are 
now paying. 
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SCARECROW 


Looks just like an ordinary scarecrow. Doesn't it? 
But it isn’t! It’s a very special kind. For instance, 
you cannot SEE this scarecrow. Yet, its old rags flap 
in the breeze in hundreds of thousands of corn fields. 
It takes only a second to build, only a thought to create 
— this scarecrow — yet, it has cost many farmers all 
they owned to build. You see, this is the scarecrow 
many farmers erect to scare away hail! This sounds 
silly? Listen! All you need think is: “HAIL WON’T 
HIT ME,” and you have built your scarecrow. No, 
your neighbors won’t laugh at you, trying to ward off 


hail with a scarecrow. This scarecrow standing in your 
fields is invisible. But if hail does strike, and cuts 
your growing crops to ribbons, and you have no in- 
surance . . . well, neighbors still won’t laugh. They'll 
feel sorry for you . . . and your scarecrow. But how 
much wiser you will be today to secure some REAL 
PROTECTION against HAIL DAMAGE to growing 
crops. Just call in your FARMERS MUTUAL man, 
and discover how little it costs to be protected. The 
wise man invests in insurance; the improvident man 


builds SCARECROWS. 
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His is the VOICE HEARD 'ROUND THE WORLD! 

It is a voice LISTENED TO in Springfield, Illinois, 

and LISTENED TO in Washington, D. C. State 

Senators listen to this voice, and United States 

Senators listen to this voice. This voice is a 
CHORUS — the voices of more than one hundred 

thousand Farm Bureau members expressing a single 

opinion. This is YOU towering up above your 

land — you and one hundred thousand other Illi- 

nois farmers. Feels good being a giant! Doesn't 

it? But let's remember this: We walk among other 

giants, even larger than ourselves. We must remain 

strong to compete, to continue to be heard. And 

we must grow. There is a neighbor near you who 

does not belong. We need his extra strength, 

. \ and he need ours. Keep reminding him of how 
ce \ much being a Farm Bureau member means to you. 
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His is the VOICE HEARD 'ROUND THE WORLD! 
It is a voice LISTENED TO in Springfield, Illinois, 
and LISTENED TO in Washington, D. C. State 
Senators listen to this voice, and United States 
Senators listen to this voice. This voice is a 
CHORUS — the voices of more than one hundred 
thousand Farm Bureau members expressing a single 
opinion. This is YOU towering up above your 
land — you and one hundred thousand other Illi- 
nois farmers. Feels good being a giant! Doesn't 
it? But let's remember this: We walk among other 
giants, even larger than ourselves. We must remain 
strong to compete, to continue to be heard. And 
we must grow. There is a neighbor near you who 
does not belong. We need his extra strength, 
and he need ours. Keep reminding him of how 
much being a Farm Bureau member means to you. 
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Yes, we are hiding behind a false security 
when we put off taking action on important 
decisions. Procrastination is more than the 
thief of time . . . when it results in inadequate 
insurance protection, it can cost us money. 
By forcing us to take long risks it can also cost 
us peace of mind. Nearly every farmer em- 
ploys extra help. If they are injured, and if 
negligence on your part can be established, 
you are liable. With Illinois Agricultural Mu- 
tual insurance protection you need not worry 


about financial loss or even the legal aspects 
of such an accident. Your problem becomes 
our problem. You need not worry or suffer 
loss, either, in case of a damage suit caused 
by your stock wandering loose on the high- 
way. You should secure this protection now 

- » without procrastination . . . for the cost is 
surprisingly low. Make a date today to dis- 
cuss the whole problem with your Farm Bu- 
reau insurance man. 


ILLINOIS A nicultunal Mutual INSURANCE CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN — CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was 
organized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and educational interests of the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 
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Secretary | Anderson Starts Work 


ARMERS will watch developments in 

the agricultural field with interest in 
the next few months as Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson works into his new job as sec- 
retary of agriculture. Secretary Anderson 
officially started in his new position July 
1. 

Few complete biographies have been 
run in the press on the new secretary, so 
here is his background as reviewed by the 
USDA. 

Secretary Anderson owns and operates 
a farm of 800 acres of irrigated land 

south of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, 
and another farm of 
640 acres near 
Mitchell, South Da- 
kota, his native state 
where he was born 
Oct. 23, 1895. 


On his New Mex- 
ico farm, Secretary 
Anderson maintains 
a herd of 125 Hol- 
stein cattle, both 
grade and registered, and raises alfalfa, 
oats, barley, and grain sorghum for feed. 
The milk is sold on the fluid market. Sec- 
retary Anderson belongs to the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association. 

The new secretary of agriculture was 
educated at Dakota Wesleyan and at the 
University of Michigan. He is president 
of the Mountain States Mutual Casualty 
Company, which he organized in July, 
1937, and also operates a general insur- 
ance agency in Albuquerque. He has 
been active for years in civic clubs, and 
in 1932-33 served as president of Rotary 
International. 

During his career in public service, 
Secretary Anderson has served as state 
treasurer of New Mexico, 1933-34; ad- 
ministrator of state relief and field repre- 
sentative of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, 1935-36; chairman 
and executive director, Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of New Mex- 
ico, 1936-38; managing director, Cor- 


Secy. Anderson 


onado Exposition Commission, 1939-40; 
and was elected in succession to the 77th, 
78th and 79th Congresses. 

He was chairman of the House Com- 
mittee to investigate campaign expendi- 
tures for the 78th Congress; and this 
year was chairman of the special com- 
mittee of the House to investigate food 
shortages. His regular assignment in the 
House was to the Ways and Means com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Anderson is married and has 
two children, Sherburne, 20, a corporal 
stationed at Camp Crowder, Mo., and 
Nancy, 15. 

Named as undersecretary of agriculture 
is John B. Hutson, 55, who has been, 
deputy director for 
agriculture, office of 
war mobilization and 
reconversion, since 
Jan. 1, 1945. Before 
transferring to the 
OW MR, he had 
been both president 
of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation 
and director of pro- 
duction for the War 
Food Administra- 
tion. From 1936 to 1940, Hutson was 
assistant administrator of the AAA. He 
first started work in the department of 
agriculture in 1917. Farm-reared Hutson 
is a native of Kentucky. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard has been confirmed by the 
Senate as director of REA. With the 
return of War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones to his post as judge of 
the Federal Court of Claims, July 1, 
authority over both regular and wartime 
food programs was vested in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Secretary Anderson has named as his 
executive assistant, Nathan Koenig, a 
New England man, who is now with the 
United States News in Washington. 
Koenig served in the early AAA days 
on press contact and information work. 


J. B. Hutson 


Yes. we are hiding behind a false security 
when we put off taking action on important 
decisions. Procrastination is more than the 
thief of time . . . when it results in inadequate 
insurance protection, it can cost us money. 
By forcing us to take long risks it can also cost 
us peace of mind. Nearly every farmer em- 
ploys extra help. If they are injured, and if 
negligence on your part can be established, 
you are lable. With Illinois Agricultural Mu- 
tual insurance protection you need not worry 
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about financial loss or even the legal aspects 
of such an accident. Your problem becomes 
our problem. You need not worry or suffer 
loss, either, in case of a damage suit caused 
by your stock wandering loose on the high- 
way. You should secure this protection now 

. without procrastination . . . for the cost is 
surprisingly low. . Make a date today to dis- 
cuss the whole problem with your Farm Bu- 


reau insurance man. 
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IAA-SPONSORED 


POSTWAR 
ROAD 
BILL 


_ Passes 


By PAUL E. MATHIAS 


S THE RECORD goes to press, the 
64th General Assembly has just 
adjourned. A ‘full report by the 

IAA legislative committee, together 
ewith the voting record on downstate 
members of the legislature on bills of 
major importance to agriculture will be 
carried in the next issue. In general, 
legislation sponsored by the Association 
has fared very well in the session of the 
General Assembly just closed. How- 
ever, the Association was unable to se- 
cure the defeat of the bills raising 
property assessments to 100%. This 
tax program was one of the most far 
reaching matters considered by the 
General Assembly and over the years 
seems likely to result in substantial in- 
creases in local taxes. A brief report 
on a number of important measures 
follows: 

The bill sponsored by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and appropri- 
ating 15 million dollars from State sur 
plus funds for use on township and road 
district roads passed. If approved by 
the Governor, these funds will become 
available upon termination of the war. 
Under the legislation, the tewnships 
and road districts would do the grading 
work and the State funds would be 
used for surfacing work and materials. 


| Gateway Amendment | 


The General Assembly has submitted 
an amendment of the Constitution to be 
voted on in November, 1946. The 


4 


amendment would permit future Gen- 
eral Assemblies to submit changes in 
not more than three articles of the Con- 
stitution at the same time. It would 
permit the adoption of amendments by 
the favorable vote of two-thirds of 
those voting on the proposition instead 
of the perpen requirement of a ma- 
jority of all votes cast in the election. 
It further would require that in the 
future, votes on constitutional amend- 
ments shall be cast on a separate ballot 
or in a separate column on the main 
ballot. The Association feels that this 
liberalization of the amending process 
is necessary in order that the State may 
adopt whatever changes are necessary to 
meet the problems of the postwar per- 
iod. 


| Party Circle Bills | 


In order to secure adoption of the 
Gateway Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the Association joined with others 
in sponsoring the so-called “party cir- 
cle bills.” Under these bills, the State 
conventions of the political parties 
would be requested to take a position 
upon the Gateway Amendment to the 
Constitution. If a State political con- 
vention did take such a position, then 
votes in the party circle, i.e., straight 
tickets, would be counted in favor of 
the position taken upon the proposed 
amendment by the respective political 
party unless the voter crossed over and 
voted otherwise upon the amendment 


where it appears in the separate col- 
umn. These bills passed the legisla- 
ture. If the Governor permits them 
to become law, it is hoped that adop- 
tion of the Gateway Amendment can 
be secured. 


Among the most far reaching legis- 
lation of the session were bills provid- 
ing machinery for forcing all assess- 
ments of property in the State to full 
fair cash value. The percentage of fair 
cash value at which property heretofore 
has been assessed has varied from coun- 
ty to county. 

Under this legislation the assessment 
would be made by the local officials 
as at present but the State Department 
of Revenue would determine the per- 
centage of full fair cash value at which 
the assessment had been made locally 
and would then direct that the assess- 
ment be increased (or decreased) in an 
amount necessary to bring it to full fair 
cash value. Companion bills cut tax 
rates in half. 

Other companion bills provide that 
for a five-year period local tax rates may 
not increase more than 5% in any one 
year nor more than 15% in the five year 
period. The Association strenuously 
opposed this legislation. However, the 
Association was unsuccessful and the 
program was passed and the key bill 
has been approved by the Governor. 
Under the program, bonding power is 
greatly increased since bonds are based 
upon assessed valuation. Downstate 
property has been assessed at an average 
of about 30% of its full cash value. 
With the tax rates cut in half, it is 
obvious that substantial increases in 
local taxes can result. In many in- 
stances the local taxing officials will 
have greatly increased taxing powers. 
Tax payers residing in these taxing 
units can protect themselves only by 
protesting to these local tax levying 
authorities against any increase in taxes. 
This program does not become effective 
until January 1, 1946 and will not affect 
taxes levied in 1945. - 


Trucks and Busses 


Bills were passed which increase the 
maximum length of trucks to 45 feet 
and also raise the speed limit for trucks. 
The bills further would increase the 
maximum axle weight from 16,000 to 
18,000 pounds per axle upon hard sur- 
faced roads which are designated by the 
Division of Highways as adequate to 
carry these heavier loads or which are 
designated by the Division of High- 
ways as obsolete and in need of re- 
building. The Association made a 
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strenuous effort to limit the use of the 
increased weight to these designated 
highways. 


| Bangs’ Disease | 


The General Assembly passed bills 
designed to encourage calfhood vacci- 
nation against Bangs’ disease and to 
hasten the elimination of this disease. 
Effective July 1, 1947, all breeding and 
dairy stock sold in the State, except for 
slaughter, will in effect be required 
either to originate from a clean herd 
or to be tested for Bangs’ disease with- 
in thirty days prior to the date of sale. 
The legislation also sets up an advisory 
commission to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the making 
of rules and regulations concerning ani- 
mal disease control. 


State Aid for Schools 


Legislation was enacted which sub- 
stantially increases the State’s contri- 
bution to schools. The State’s contri- 
bution to transportation of school pu- 
pils was also increased. The General 
Assembly also enacted legislation pro- 
viding for official county school surveys 
in those counties electing to make such 
surveys, as is described elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Feed and Fertilizers | 


Legislation was enacted increasing 
the requirements for both commercial 
feeds and commercial fertilizers sold 
in the State. This will serve to further 
protect purchasers of these products. 


SCHOOL SURVEY LAW 


Qs OR before Dec. 1, 1945, every 
school board member in Illinois 
will have a vote on whether his county 
will adopt the provisions of the School 
Survey Bill, which passed the Illinois 
General Assembly and was signed into 
law late in June. 

The bill was written by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and the State 
Association of School Boards, and had 
the support of the Illinois Education 
Association in the legislature. 

If the school board members of a 
county agree to make a survey, then the 
act calls for the setting up of a county 
school committee of nine members elected 
by the board members themselves, five 
members of which committee will repre- 
sent the board of director districts, and 
four, board of education districts. Any 
committee, if it so desires, may set up an 
advisory group consisting of one per- 
son from each township in the county to 
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advise with and assist the committee. 
Also committees in neighboring coun- 
ties are urged to have occasional joint 
meetings to compare ideas and work 
out the problems of districts overlap- 
ping county lines. 

In the words of the act itself, the 
county committee shall have power and 
it shall be its duty: 

“(a) To study the school districts of 
the county and their organization for 
the purpose of recommending desirable 
re-organization which in the judgment 
of the committee will afford better ed- 
ucational opportunities for the pupils 
and inhabitants of the county, more 
efficient and economical administration 
of public schools and a more equitable 
distribution of public school revenues; 

“(b) To confer with school author- 
ities and residents of the school districts 
of the county, hold public hearings, 
and furnish to school board members 
and to the public information concern- 
ing re-organization of school districts 
in the county; and 

“(c) To make reports of its study 
and recommendations, including a map 
or maps showing existing boundaries 
of school districts and the boundaries 
of proposed or recommended school 
districts, concerning the re-organization 
and financing of the school districts of 
the county.” 

Within the space of 18 months the 
county committee will make a tentative 
report which will include recommenda- 
tions for the setting up of some new 
school districts and the elimination of 
a larger number of smaller and less 
efficient ones. Hearings on this tenta- 
tive report will be held in each pro- 

sed new district and the people 
affected will have an opportunity to 
consider and recommend changes in 
the proposed plans. Also copies of the 
tentative report will be sent to the 
state commission for its suggestions. 
The suggestions of both the local 
people and the state commission are 
then considered by the county com- 
mittee in an effort to harmonize broad 
and long range planning with the spe- 
cial wishes of local people. 

The county committee then prepares 
and publishes its final report and rec- 
ommendations. Within 9 months after 
the final report is made an election is 
called by the county superintendent in 
each proposed new district. If the 
vote is favorable, the people involved 
have a new school district and will 
proceed, under the law, to elect a 
school board representative of the 
larger area. If the vote is in the nega- 
tive the people will at least, by this 
time, be convinced of what they do 
want and can proceed, under the law, 
to make adjustments more suitable to 
them. 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


T HE Long-Range County Goals to be 
attained by Sept. 30 and set up by 
the County Organization Committees are 
now being reported completed by coun- 
ties in every section of the state. 

Thirty-three County Farm Bureaus 
have made the Is. Many more are 
in easy striking distance. As of June 1, 
there were 21 counties within fifty mem- 
bers of their goals. 

Others that lack a larger number are 
making their plans accordingly and will 
be over, well in advance of the deadline. 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT THESE 
GOALS BE REALIZED. LET US ALL 
BE CONSCIOUS OF THAT FACT 
AND WORK TOWARD THAT END. 


“Every industry has two distinct opera- 
tions: (a) Manufacturing and (b) Selling. 
Farmers have two distinct operations but 
they have done little except manufacturing. 
Selling is most important. Until we can 
sell we cannot compete. The average Illi- 
nois farmer has over $10,000 invested in 
production machinery on his farm to say 
nothing of depreciation. The interest of 
this investment is certainly some sizeable 
amount. When you ask farmers to invest 
$15 in a membership in an organization to 
help look after the selling side some say 
they cannot afford it. What's wrong with 
his reason? How much has the farmer put 
into the selling of his products? Many of 
our farmers produce and sell $10,000 worth 
of products each year. Selling at the other 
man’s price, the other man’s grade, the 
other man’s weight. Through our coopera- 
tives we are changing some of these pro- 
grams. By a complete organization many 
more could be changed to the point where 
the farmer would have more to say about 
the price of his products which in turn 
would give him more net income.” 

—A. B. Culp in McLean County 
Organization News, July, 1945 


Lyman Bunting declared at a recent dis- 
trict organization meeting, “As long as I've 
lived, the plans outlined today were the 
best I've heard .... We must organize 
things to get the job done. In the old days, 
membership went along on faith and hope, 
but today it is a service program... . We 
must see that the things farmers need are 
available for them . . . . We are beginning 
the greatest period of Farm Bureau history 
if we will just work together.” 


“After new blood has been injected into 
organization work, along with good leader- 
ship, well planned campaigns, general and 
personal publicity, etc., etc., there still re- 
mains the problem of making an effective 
personal contact with every prospective mem- 
ber. Chevalier says: “The salesman is the 
foot soldier of business, and it's the foot 
soldier who takes and holds a country.’” 


—From Summary at Organization 
School. 


weed 


HAT new developments in farm 
W machinery can farmers expect as 

soon as war conditions permit their 
manufacture? 

Here’s what Prof. R. I. Shawl, agri- 
cultural engineering department, U. of I. 
College of Agriculture, has to say on 
that subject. 

The hydraulic lift and control is one 
of the foremost steps in tractor farming. 
One manufacturer has hydraulic lift and 
control for all its implements. Most 
of the implement adjustment levers are 
IN eliminated by this system. Another man- 


ufacturer has released information on 
its new hydraulic lift and control for 


SOME OF THE 


NEW THINGS 


COMING UP 


its small tractor with 20 or more newly- 
designed farm implements controlled and 
lifted by this system. The drawbar can 
be moved up and down for attaching to 
implements which makes hooking up 
easier and safer. Manufacturers also 
promise to have 3-bottom plows attached 
to and lifted by the tractor hydraulic 
system. ‘ 

New pulled plows will have more 


In the foreground is a self-typing hay 
baler described in Professor Shawl's arti- 
cle. In the upper right is a self-propelled 
combine. 


wv 


clearance under the beams for the passage 
of trash. 

Three manufacturers now make plow 
shares of the “safety razor blade’’ type, 
which are low-cost and are thrown away 
as soon as they become dull. Two man- 
ufacturers have replaceable plow points. 
These new shares and points eliminate 
all blacksmith work on plow shares 
which greatly simplifies the farmer's 
plow problem. There also will be many 
more models of two-way plows for ter- 
racing and contour farming. 

Disk plows and Wheatland plows for 
terracing and general farm planning are 
likely to be more common. 

Other developments to come include 
the culti-mulcher—a double corrugated 
roller with spring teeth between front 
and rear roller gangs and a leveling bar 
ahead. This machine takes the place of 
a disk and does an excellent job of 
leveling, clod crushing, stirring and 
mulching the ground. It is excellent for 
preparing the seed bed soon after plow- 
ing. ‘A 2-plow tractor pulls an 8-foot 
width. : 

Then there is the once over tiller or 
rotary plow that plows, disks, harrows 
and levels in one operation. This type 
of plow has had considerable publicity 
recently by one manufacturer. It is a 
type that was used in Europe for many 
years and has been demonstrated in the 
United States since 1920 or earlier. 

Two small engine-propelled machines 
of this type varying in width from 14 
inches to 2 feet have been used for sev- 
eral years by florists, vegetable gardeners 
and landscape architects. Machines have 
power-driven rotary cylinders with knives 
or fingers which tear up the soil and 
trash and mix them together. The soil 
and trash are thrown against a bang- 
board which drops them to the ground 
and levels the surface. 

Combination corn and bean planters 
and cultivators have also received some 
publicity. These are four-in-one ma- 
chines with a main frame and quickly 
attachable planter for corn and beans 
and also cultivators. 


Four rows of beans and two rows of 
we 


This is a combined field hay chopper 
mower and ensilage cutter. It will mow 
and cut green standing hay, pick up hay 
from the windrow and has an attach- 
ment for converting it into a field en- 
silage cutter. Four manufacturers are 
making these machines. 
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Manufacturers of farm implements have 
now developed a_ self-propelled com 


corn are handled with the machines. 
One manufacturer’s machine plants beans 
in 18-inch and 24-inch, ‘and corn in 40- 
inch rows so that the tractor can work 
in either field without changing the 
width of the tread of the rear tractor 
wheels. This combination four-in-one 
machine costs less than a grain drill for 
planting six rows of beans. 

Manufacturers also are promising a 
self-propelled corn picker. It will not 
tie up a tractor for the corn picking 
season, and it is possible that the machine 
can be removed from the self-propelled 
chassis and the chassis used for other 
farm work. 

One new idea that may be tried is a 
combination corn picker and equipment 
to crush or shred all stalks and thus kill 
corn borers. Back in 1926 such a ma- 
chine was tried out in Ohio and it 
seemed to do a good job of killing corn 
borers, yet it never was put into pro- 
duction. 

Pickup hay balers that have self-tying 
equipment, using twine, are now being 
made by several manufacturers. These 
are one-man operated machines, and one 


George D. Miller, Rock Island county, has 
attracted considerable interest with this 
self-styled 4-row tractor push planter. He 
has been well satisfied with the time and 
labor-saving results it achieved for him 
on 151 acres of corn planting. It can be 
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picker. It looks considerably like the 
self-propelled combines. 


man in good hay can turn out a good 
many bales of hay an hour. However, 
there may be some objection to shipping 
twine-tied bales. One manufacturer has 
a new self-tying baler which puts the 
hay into a tight roll instead of a square 
bale. It is claimed that these bales are 
easy to unroll when feeding. A partial 
self-tying wire baler is being built by 
one company. It does everything but put 
the end of the wire through the loop 
and twist it. Ome man is required for 
this job. 


A field baled hay loader for use with 
any tractor is being made by one com- 
pany. This machine is mounted“ on 
wheels and fastens to the tractor. It 
straightens the bales before picking them 
up and delivering them to the wagon 
behind. 


Field hay choppers are being built by 
most implement manufacturers.. These 
machines chop dried or wet hay and 
deliver it to a wagon from which it is 
dumped into a blower and elevated into 
the storage building. This machine 
makes it possible for one man to make 


backed or turned around anywhere a trac- 

tor can go. It is flexible for easy planting 

through uneven ground. One of the best 

features is that the operator always has 

pag in front of him. (Moline Dispatch 
to. 


A disc plow used for terracing is demon- 
strated here. 


hay by himself if the cutter has a blower, 
or other means of loading the wagon, 
which can be controlled from the tractor. 
Chopped hay requires about one-half as 
much storage space as long hay. 


A field hay chopper mower, and en- 
silage cutter combined, mows and cuts 
green standing hay, and picks up hay 
from the windrow. It has an attach- 
ment for converting it into a field en- 
silage cutter. 


Other machines in this line include a 
hay crusher and mower. This is a trac- 
tor-operated machine for crushing or 
cracking the hay stems at the time of 
mowing. The rollers do not have suffi- 
cient tension to squeeze any moisture 
from the hay, but the cracking of the 
stems allows the moisture in the stem to 
dry out in about half the time normally 
required. This method gives better 
quality hay, better colored hay and saves 
most of the leaves. This machine costs 
about $1200. 


Some of this machinery discussed in 
this article is now available, and most of 
it is ready to go into production as soon 
as war conditions permit. 


CURING HAY IN BARN 


Plans for curing hay in the barn are 
now available from county farm ad- 
visers and at the U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. Mow curing in the barn 
is made possible by blowing air into 
the hay through tubes installed in the 
barn. A motor and a fan are the 
largest items of cost in installing the 
system. 


Specific measurements need to be 
worked out for each installation and 
according to plans for the system. 
Farmers are warned against trying the 
fast hay-making technique unless they 
have obtained plans tailored to the 
mow area of their barn. 


Soil Investment Pays Big Returns 


N THE average, the use of lime 
() and fertilizers is not an expensive 
proposition on most Illinois soils. 

It is true that some of our soils are 
very unproductive because they need 
good amounts of lime, phosphate and 
potash and the cost seems out of pro- 
pene to the value of the crops now 

ing produced as well as the value of 
the land. But even these soils are well 
worth treating if one can manage to 
finance the original treatment costs to 
get the balanced fertility program un- 
derway. 

On such soils the original cost of 
treatment per acre may average over 
the first couple of rotations as much as 
$4 to $5 per year. But the increase in 
yields obtained may be worth 3 to 4 
times as much as this. 

On the more fertile soils the cost of 
fertilization is not problem. These 
soils are already giving high enough 
yields so that one cannot afford not 
to use fertilizers. 

After all, a 20 per cent decrease 
in yields, because either phos- 
phorus or potash or both are not 
quite good enough, means a de- 
crease of as much as 16 bushels 
of corn per acre if you have one 
of those good soils capable of pro- 
ducing 80 bushels of corn. It 
costs only $2 to $3 per acre per 
year to imcrease your average 
yields 20 per cent. Is 20 per cent 
of the yield you are getting now 
worth $2 or $3? Of course it is, 
and a lot more. 

My point is that when you base your 
lime and fertilizer use on a good soil 
testing program, you insure your re- 
turns by using them where they are 
needed and in the amounts needed. 
Under the soil testing program, such as 
your farm adviser has for you, lime 
and fertilizer use is not a gamble. 

Just how sure is this soil testing pro- 
gram? Can it be applied to all the 
soils of the state or the Corn Belt? 
Can it discover deficiencies for lime, 
phosphate and potash and give each 
farmer a special lime and fertilizer 
program which fits his own field? The 
answer is yes to all questions. 


By DR. R. H. BRAY 


Professor of Soil Fertility 
U. of I. College of Agriculture 


For proof, let us take the experiment 
fields in Illinois where the response to 
lime, phosphate and potash have been 


culations are based on prices like 30 
cent oats and 50 cent corn, but the lime 
and fertilizer prices are almost the 


The practice of spreading limestone on growing corn is expanding rapidly. 


studied for years. Year after year 
yields on the treated and untreated 
plots have been carefully measured on 
these fields. Can the soils of these 
fields be tested and the most profitable 
treatment system be picked out by the 
soil tests? Again the answer is yes. 
For example the soil tests for 
the Aledo field said the use of just 
limestone in addition to residues 
and clovers would be sufficient. 

The reports of Doctor Bauer and 

his associates show that, over a 

iod of 30 years or more, the 

Aledo field has returned $16.50 

each year for the use of lime and 

the residues system costing $1.33 

a year. Or take the Bloomington 

field. Here the test said to use 

both lime and phosphate along 
with the use of clovers in the resi- 
due system. This field, for over 

30 years, has been paying off at 

the rate of $10.69 per acre each 

year at a cost of $2.79 per acre 
per year. 

Or take the Toledo field where the 
tests said lime, phosphate and potash 
were needed at a cost per year of $5.78. 
This field has been paying back $17.- 
15 each year for this practice for the 
past 30 years or so. Who says lime 
fertilizers don’t pay! Now these cal- 


same now as before the war. At pres- 
ent crop prices the returns for ferti- 
lizers will be greater than this. 

However, let us stick to our average 
crop prices and survey the rest of the 
experiment fields. As I look up and 
down the whole list of 23 experiment 
fields located all over the state, I can- 
not find a single field where the con- 
sistent use of the material recom- 
mended by the test values did not 
double or treble the money invested. 

In fact the average cost of treat- 

ment for all 23 fields is $3.60 per 
acre while the average return each 
year has been $9.53 or almost a 3 
to 1 return. This is about $6.00 
per acre net, a profit to be taken 
seriously. Do any of you own any 
$100 bonds which are returning 
you $200 to $300 each year or 
200 to 300 per cent? Furthermore, 
these returns on the fields are the 
average returns for 30 or more 
years. The larger yields now 
being obtained with hybrid corn 
and other improved varieties of 
crops would increase the returns 
still more. 

However, you cannot guess about 
fertilizer use. You cannot get these 
profitable returns unless you use it 
where it is needed and in the amounts 
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needed. And soil testing is the only 
practical means for you to insure your- 
self of a profitable return from lime 
and fertilizer use. 

Testing your soil is sure to reveal 
one or more deficiencies which have 
been holding back your yields. We 
¢an now test your soil and tell you 
what is needed, where it is needed, 
how much is needed and the approxi- 
mate increase in yield you will obtain 
by using either phosphate or potash 
fertilizers or both. When you use 
lime and fertilizers as a result of soil 
testing, you will have a balanced fer- 
tility program with lime, phosphate 
and potash all at the proper balance. 
Whether or not it will be balanced 
with nitrogen depends upon how good 
a legume program you have or on how 
much manure you return or how much 
commercial nitrogen you plow under. 

Soil testing is not expensive. It 
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Entitled “What It Takes to Produce Corn” 
this drawing was made by U. of I. College 


costs a few dollars for a 40 acre 
field and often times this testing 
is done at a very low fee or even 
free by the farm adviser. Your 
farm adviser will also talk over 
with you the results of the tests 
and make you definite recommen- 
dations and a plan for limestone 
and fertilizer use which fits your 
own particular field. 

Get in contact with your farm ad- 
viser who will give you directions for 
sampling soil and after it is tested will 
help you’ plan a balanced fertility pro- 
gtam especially adapted to your own 
soils’ needs and your ability to invest 
in soil treatment. 
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Generally speaking all Illinois soils 
need more active organic matter and 
nitrogen for highest yields. About 16 
million acres still need limestone. 
About 18 million acres need phosphate. 
But only 5 or 6 million acres are more 
than slightly deficient in potash. 

There are very few soils in Illinois 
which do not need treatments of some 
kind in addition to the universal need 
for nitrogen and organic matter. But 
no two soils have exactly the same 
needs. 

To lime these 16 million acres will 
take about 50 million tons of limestone 
which at $2.00 per ton is 100 million 
dollars. 

To get Illinois soils off to a good 
start as far as phosphate is concerned 
will require the immediate use of 
either 11 million tons of rock phos- 
phate or of 1.6 million tons of super- 
phosphate at the initial cost of around 
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90 to 160 million dollars, depending 
upon the phosphate used. To get our 
soils off to a good start as far as potas- 
sium is concerned will require the im- 
mediate use of 200,000 tons per year 
of muriate of potash at a cost of 10 
million dollars. 

This totals up to between 200 to 
250 million dollars as the approxi- 
mate price to pay for starting our soil 
fertility program off with a bang. A 
quarter of a billion dollars is a lot of 
money but 25 million acres of good 
rich productive soil (which we do not 
have but which we can have with a 
good program) is a lot of productive 
soil in any country. 


However, let’s not be scared by 
such totals. What does this mean 
to the average farmer? On the 
average this is only $10 per acre 
as the initial cost to started, 
no where near the value of one 
year’s crop. But even this does 
not give the whole picture because 
the average cost per year is much 
lower. The average cost per year 
for the first 10 years would be 
only 43 million dollars for the 
state and the cost per acre for the 
individual farmer would depend 
on his own needs, varying from 
$1 to $5 per acre per year. 

Our total crop value for 1942 in 
Illinois, when prices were not much 
above average, was over $600 million. 
The use of 43 million dollars worth of 
treatment would boost this valuation 
to over 800 million dollars or a 200 
million dollar increase for a 43 million 
dollar investment. 


NAME FARM ADVISER 


Kenneth Imig, Watseka, has been 
appointed farm adviser for Iroquois 
county, succeeding H. D. Van Matre 
who died April 27. 

Imig has been assistant farm ad- 
viser in Iroquois county since July 
31, 1943. He was graduated from the 
University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture in 1936, and had several 
years’ experience on a McLean coun- 
ty farm and as vocational agricul- 
tural instructor at Kansas. 


FARM ADVISER RESIGNS 


Resignation of John L. Walter, farm 
adviser in Massac county, has been an- 
nounced effective July 1. He plans to 
return to his farm in Crawford county. 
He was graduated from the U. of I. Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1942, and started 
work in Massac county in July, 1944. 


CARROLL TO ENGLAND 

Prof. W. E. Carroll, head of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry, U. of I. 
College of Agriculture, has arranged 
with the War department to take charge 
of educational work in animal husbandry 
and dairying at one of the American 
University Study Centers serving Amer- 
ican occupation troops in Europe. 

He was scheduled to leave Urbana 
June 30 and expects to be stationed at 
Shrivenham, England. He will serve a 
minimum of seven months and possibly 
a year. 


The national milk goal for 1945 is 121 
billion pounds, which is an increase of three 
billion pounds over the production in 1944. 


Phenothiazine protects lambs from un- 
thriftiness and death. 
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WILL YOU BE READY FOR THE DAY WHEN IT COMES? 


YOU WOULDN'T be very human if you 
did not have dreams and plans for the day 
when you put down your work and be- 
come just a plain loafer. Let’s see now, 
what will you do when you retire? ... 
yes, travel a bit ... fish and hunt... 
pursue a hobby... time to do the things 
you've always wanted to do. Retirement 
of course means that you must have a 
steady retirement income. Not all of us 
can be sure that we will have accumulated 
enough income-producing property or in- 
vestments to insure financial independence. 


The SURE way and the businesslike way 
is to plan now for a regular monthly in- 
come through a Country Life Annuity or 
Retirement Income insurance policy. It is 
the plan that is so popular these days. A 
Country Life Retirement Income plan pro- 
vides systematic savings — at the same 
time giving your family very essential in- 
surance protection. Be ready when retire- 
ment day comes, by talking it over now 
with your friendly Farm Bureau insurance 
man. 


LAND PRICES OUT 
OF LINE WITH 
LONG-TIME INCOME 


T HERE is some indication that prevail- 
ing land prices, in many cases, appear 
to be out of line with expected future 
earnings. Such a trend was cited in the 
11 land appraisal clinics held during 
June and July throughout Illinois under 
the sponsorship of the U. of I. Extension 
Service and Farm Bureaus in cooperation 
with the Federal Land Bank. 


U. of I. economists pointed out that 
not all high bids for land now producing 
abundantly are out of line, but some 
bidders for land are putting prices much 
above the estimated long-time value for 
agricultural uses. 


The purpose of the clinics was to dem- 
onstrate the use of a “form chart’’ as a 
check list in appraising farm land values. 


In the clinic held in Woodford county, 
which drew representatives from nine 
other counties, the average estimate of 
37 farmers on the 160-acre farm used 
in the demonstration, was $192, or within 
$8 per acre of the estimate made by the 
Federal Land Bank appraiser. This par- 
ticular farm was considered by many at 
the clinic to include some of the best 
land in the district. 


These appraisals were based on normal 
values, but it was reported that recent 
sales in Woodford county indicate that 
comparable farms are selling from 60 to 
75 per cent higher than the people who 
attended the clinic think they are worth 
if they must be paid for out of expected 
future earnings. 

In the clinic held at Champaign, where 
a typical farm was used, estimates ranged 
from $132 to $275 per acre, and the 
average was $162 for 37 persons making 
valuations, 


In contrast to these valuations on this 
particular farm, which includes land most 
of the appraisers regarded as above aver- 
age for the area, Prof. C. L. Stewart 
furnished some figures on 38 recent 
transactions in Champaign county. The 
average per acre price in these transac- 
tions which covered a period from Jan. 
1, 1945 to March 31, 1945, was $250. 
These 38 farm sales involved 3600 acres. 

There also was a lesson to be gained 
in the Champaign clinic in studying the 
variation in gross income of the farm 
used in the study. At depression prices, 
the appraisal study showed the gross 
income would have been $661, at present 
Prices it would be $3984, and at 
“normal” prices, $1737. A man buying 
a farm on credit at prevailing prices and 
trying to pay for it at depression income 
levels would find himself in a squeeze. 
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Soil samples were studied by those at- 
tending the land appraisal clinics held 
throughout the state during June and July. 
Here in Champai county, left to right, 
are Dr. R. S. Smith, agronomy department, 


At the Champaign and Woodford 
clinics, as well as the others held over 
the state, the appraisers used prices for 
saleable products which they expect to 
prevail during the next 25 to 30 years as 
a basis for their estimates. According 


to the average of many predictions made 


lincle 
ffenry 
lows : 


U. of L, Clark E. Wise, Champaign County 
Farm Bureau president: J. Q. Scott. Doug- 
las county farm adviser, and Fred Meers, 
Champaign county farmer and livestock 
raiser, extreme right. (Courier Photo) 


at Woodford county, corn prices will 
average 55 cents and oats 30 cents in 
this period. 

Illinois grain prices from 1930 to 1944 
averaged 64 cents for corn, 36 cents for 
oats, 90 cents for wheat, and $1.08 for 
soybeans. 
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Retirement Income insurance policy. It is 
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IAA REPORTS ON ITS STATEWIDE STUDY OF 


(REND IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 


By JOHN K. COX 


what school reorganization is taking 

place over the state, IAA  depart- 
ment of rural schools relations office 
has selected a number of counties at 
random and written to the county 
superintendents for information re- 
garding recent reorganization in their 
counties. A number of encouraging 
replies have been received to date and 
we are expecting additional ones in the 
near future. in addition we would 
welcome information from any county 
superintendent not thus far contacted 
by the department or from any other 
person who can tell us about reorgani- 
zations that are taking place locally. 


I: ORDER to get a better idea of 


Piatt County 


From Piatt county Superintendent 
McIntosh reports that there have deen 
7 reorganizations of school districts 
within the last two years around the 
centers of Deland, Mansfield, Ham- 
mond, White Heath, Cisco, LaPlace, 
and East Union. Twenty-one districts 
were eliminated in these reorginiza- 
tions affecting 650 pupils. Most of 
these reorganizations took place under 
the new law requiring an election to be 
held in each district affected, and a 
favorable vote in each district before 
reorganization is affected. Superintend- 
ent McIntosh thinks that there is a pos- 
sibility for a reduction of taxes in most 
cases, depending upon what additional 
services the local people want their 
school to provide. He states that the 
general attitude of the people affected 
is very favorable, that the children en- 
joy being in the larger groups, and that 
parents like the transportation of their 
children, and getting them to and from 
school even in bad weather without 
exposure to the elements. He adds 
that there is a possibility of future re- 
organizations, that six districts voted 


relative to reorganization. He says he 
does not urge the districts but that the 
voters get a chagce to ask questions and 
are impressed with the idea that theirs 
is the final answer. Under those con- 
ditions, he says, the vote is usually 
favorable and the new district starts 
with no ill feeling. 

Superintendent McIntosh further 
says, “What we must keep before the 
people is that no plan works itself. Be- 
cause you have effected a consolidation 
doesn’t mean that now you can forget 
all about your schools. Consolidated 
schools have their problems. There 
needs to be men and women on the 
board who will study the conditions in 


their district, who will insist on getting 
good teachers, who are willing to sup- 
ply the teachers and the pupils with 
the equipment and supplies necessary 
to have a good school, they must in- 
sist on getting good service from the 
teachers, and insist on fair treatment 
for all pupils whether they come from 
the families of the rich or poor. 

“Consolidations furnish the possibil- 
ities for enriched courses, for better 
prepared and trained teachers, and for 
larger social contacts. Whether a dis- 
trict realizes these possibilities depends 
upon the district and the board.” 

In answer to the question of ‘What 
reorganization of school districts have 


NUMBER OF FARMS AND CHILDEN ON FARMS IN ILLINOIS, 1900-1940 
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The decrease in number of farms is only one of the contributing causes of the decreased 

number of children on the farms. Decrease in the birth rate and the tendency of older 

people to remain on the farms are other causes. The number of children on farms is 
not available before 1920. 


May 19 on whether to unite with the 
Cisco grade school and that a discus- 
sion meeting had been held at Atwood 
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taken place within your county within 
the last two years?’’, County Superin- 
tendent Oscar A. Schmitt of Monroe 
county answered “None”. In answer 
to the question, “Is there much pos- 
sibility of future reorganizations within 
your county?”, Mr. Schmitt answered, 
“None — under the present laws.” 
Iroquois County 

County Superintendent R. P. Roberts 
of Iroquois county reports there have 
been seven reorganizations in Iroquois 
since 1940 and that the Iroquois and 
the Donovan Community Consolidated 
school districts have been formed in the 
past two years. The former school 
district comprises eight former common 
school districts and the latter 10 former 
districts. The Iroquois district will 
have from 60 to 75 pupils and the 
Donovan district will have approxi- 
mately 135 pupils. Also District No. 
220 in the south end of Iroquois joined 
recently with several districts in Ver- 
milion county to form the East Lynn 
Consolidated District No. 6. This dis- 
trict was organized under Section 121A 
of the Illinois School law whereby, two 
directors of the school board may, after 
proper procedure, submit the question 
to a vote in their district. 

Superintendent Roberts reports that 
chiefly due to a shortage of good 
teachers and the fact that many rural 
districts are now taxing the limit, that 
there is more than the usual interest in 
reorganization. He reports that a num- 
ber of meetings have been held there 
for the purpose of discussing other re- 
organizations and that the districts rhus 
far voted on have received the approval 
of a large majority of the voters. 

Marion County 

The following quotation from a let- 
ter from Paul B. Chance, County Super- 
intendent of Schools in Marion county, 
pretty well explains the situation in 
that county. 

“We have several schools that are 
combining next year for school pur- 
poses only, but keeping their districts 
intact. There is a growing interest in 
larger districts in this county, when 
road conditions will permit, and I think 
after the war, when we get better roads, 
we will have many districts that will 
want to reorganize. In Marion county 
there is a small percentage of our 
total roads that are all weather ones. 
This is the one thing that keeps town- 
ship reorganization in Marion county 
back at this time.” 


Edwards County | 
County Superintendent Virgil H. 
Judge of Edwards county reports that a 
few rural schools are closing and trans- 
porting their pupils to other schools, 
which step may lead to some future 
reorganization of districts. Superin- 
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WHAT'S YOUR 


SCORE? 


How well are you informed on 
farm affairs? Test yourself on the 
pean: below. Each question is 

ollowed by three answers. Select 
the one which you think is correct. 
Compare your selection with the 
correct answers. Allow yourself 
10 points for each correct answer. 
Add your score. 
90 to 100 — Excellent 
70 to 80 — Good 
50 to 60 — Fair 
Below 50 — Poor 
1. The average butterfat content of milk 


is about: 
3% 4% 5% : 

2. A bushel of shelled corn weighs: 
56 lbs. 60 Ibs. 70 Ibs. 


3. The parity price per bushel for corn 
is: 


9Ic $1.01 $1.11 

4. Illinois Farm Bureau members or- 
ganized the Illinois Agricultural Mu- 
tual Insurance Company in 1927. It 
supplies farmers wi'h: 
Auto insurance Fire insurance 
Life insurance 


5. Of each 100 Farm Bureau members 
driving cars, about how many will 
have an accident this year? 

10 20 30 

6. U. S. cash farm income for 1944 
was about: 

20 million dollars 2 billion dollars 
20 billion dollars 

7. Over a period of years 100 lbs. of 
live hogs are equal in value to how 
much corn? 
12 bushels 
20 bushels 

8. The serum and virus required to 
vaccinate a 35 pound pig against 
cholera costs about: 
10c  30c = $1 

9. The offices of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association are located at: 
Springfield Urbana Chicago 

10. Mastitis is a serious disease of: 
Poultry Dairy Cows Hogs 
ANSWERS 


15 bushels 
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tendent Judge also states that a county 
school survey might give valuable re- 
sults in Edwards county. 

Paul. Conklin, now serving his sec- 
ond term as president of the State As- 
sociation of County Superintendents, 
states that there have been no school 
district reorganizations in Winnebago 
county during the past two years and 
that he has not discovered any possi- 
bility of future reorganizations there. 
He recalls that Winnebago pioneered 
in consolidation, Seward, established in 
1903, being the first consolidation in 
the state. Then followed Kishwaukee, 
New Milford, Harlem, and Argyle, 
then Winnebago, Burritt, and Harri- 
son. Mr. Conklin, along with a rep- 
resentative of the IAA, was asked to 
attend a county meeting of school 
board members in Winnebago county 
on June 7, the purpose being to dis- 
cuss school problems and reorganiza- 
tion needs in that county. 

Cook County 

County Superintendent Noble J. 
Puffer, Cook county, reported three 
reorganizations in Cook county within 
the last two years. District No. 1 ex- 
tending over into Kane and McHenry 
counties now enrolls 154 pupils in one 
district instead of six and is steadily 
growing because of the better educa- 
tional program and transportation pro- 
vided. Mr. Puffer reports no lower- 
ing of taxes there since the program 


there is a broader one including music, 
art and band. Also districts 32, 33 and 
34 have been combined into one district 
with 557 pupils. This new district pro- 
vides for transportation, music and art 
courses, and a strong physical educa- 
tion program, including the use of a 
fine gymnasium. A third reorganiza- 
tion combines districts 62 and 65, 
which resulted in an enrollment of 
1347 pupils. All reorganizations took 
place under Section 84-A of Circular 
308 of the Illinois School Law. Mr. 
Puffer said that it was his understand- 
ing that the people in the first two re- 
organizations were much better pleased 
with the added facilities made available 
to their boys and girls than the last 
one. He thinks that additional reor- 
ganizations will grow out of a program 
of education and as a result of an in- 
creased availability of transportation. 
The IAA and its department of rural 
school relations appreciates the coop- 
eration of the county superintendents 
in supplying us with this information. 
A brief discussion of the status of 
school reorganization in other counties 
will follow in subsequent issues and we 
hope the information on the number of 
districts being combined, the enroll- 
ments, the legal procedure, the addi- 
tional opportunities offered, the reac- 
tion of the public to the new programs, 
and the probable effect on the tax rates 
will be of value to interested readers. 


Doing a Swell Job! 


“Jim, you see how nice that separator runs? 
That Blue Seal grease is doing a swell job!’’ 


Illinois farmers are well pleased with the fine performance of Blue Seal petroleum prod- 
ucts. Today, thousands of farmers depend on Blue Seal quality to keep their farm 
machinery operating at top efficiency. They agree that it's doing a swell job. 


HOW’S YOUR FALL AND WINTER SUPPLY? 


It’s not too early to look ahead and plan now for your fall and winter 
motor oil and grease requirements. You can place your order now for your 
fall and winter supply of oils and greases. 


PRE-SEASON DISCOUNT 


In addition to being assured of an. ample supply of oil, you 
will make substantial savings on your early orders. 


Ask Your Blue Seal Salesman 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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OGLE COUNTY TOPS 


MARKET LAMB SHOW 


Some 67 boys and two girls from 19 
counties in Illinois and two counties in 
Indiana exhibited 365 lambs at the re- 
cent Chicago Junior Market Lamb 
Show and Sale, with three boys from 
Ogle county winning all four of the 
top ribbons. 

The champion lamb of the show, a 
100-pound crossbred wether, was ex- 
hibited by 19-year-old Marvin Gatz, 
Polo. Gatz also won first prize in the 
pen of 10 lambs class. 

Sherwood Stouffer, 17, Mt. Morris, 
Ogle county, won first in the pen of 
three class on lambs averaging 75 
pounds each. They were crossbreds, 
sired by a purebred Southdown ram. 
This ram was purchased to improve 
Ogle county flocks from Kenneth Disch, 
a Wisconsin farm boy now serving 
with the Marines in the Pacific. 


Marvin Gatz, Polo, with his champion lamb 
at the seventh annual Chicago Junior Mar- 
ket Lamb Show. 


Sherwood Stouffer, Mt. Morris, with first 
prize pen of three lambs. 
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By F. A. GOUGLER 


A survey was made June 26 of a number of 
locker plants to learn what steps have been 
taken to meet OPA’s demands with reference 
to grading beef, veal, lamb and mutton. 

In those areas where federal graders are 
available, most plants are securing the serv- 
ices of such a grader to do all the grading, 
usually once each week. 

In areas where federal graders cannot be 
secured, permits have been obtained from 
the chief grader which allows someone in 
the plant to do all of the grading. Other 
plants have secured the grading equipment 
and require each patron to do his own 
grading and stamping. 

One OPA district official in Illinois al- 
lows the producer to do his own grading 
without first applying for a federal grader 
provided the producer is storing his own 
meat, in his own locker for his own use. 

Another district in Illinois has still a 
different interpretation to OES Regulation 
No. 1 which requires all beef, veal, lamb 
and mutton to be graded. For example, this 
district office states that if the producer who 
brings such meat to a locker plant will cut 
it up himself, it need not be graded. Or if 
the manager will secure a certificate from 
the producer showing that the animal from 
which the carcass or cut was derived, was 
slaughtered by the farmer or his employee 
and not custom slaughtered for him, and 
chat the meat is intended for his home con- 
sumpiion, it will be considered as prima 
facia evidence that the carcass broken by 
the plant operator and the meat stored in 
the farmer’s locker is for his own consump- 
tion. Then the plant operator may break the 
ungraded carcass or cut. This, of course, 
tends to make the manager the enforcement 
officer for OPA. 


Cooperative locker companies continue to 
expand their operations either by building 
new plants or by enlarging existing plants 
or both. A good illustration is seen in the 
action taken by the Henry County Cold Stor- 
age Locker Service. Early last year, this as- 
sociation expanded its Kewanee plant until 
it now accommodates nearly 1000 patrons. 

June 1, a new plant was opened for busi- 
ness at Woodhull with approximately 700 
lockers and plans have been drawn up for 
the expansion of the original Cambridge 
Plant to accommodate 775 patrons. These 
three plants will provide zero storage space 
for about 2500 patrons. 

Already the company has built a 20 x 50 
slaughter plant near Cambridge costing ap- 
Proximately $7,500 and farmers in the 
northwest corner of the county are clamor- 
ing for a locker in their community. 

Dean Bates is general manager of this 
cooperative enterprise and is of the opinion 
that when all of the demands for lockers 
have been satisfied, then other related proj- 
ects can be undertaken. He and his board 
are giving serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of building more slaughter plants to 
accommodate all of Henry county or to en- 
large the present slaughter plant at Cam- 
bridge so it will serve the entire county. 
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This Fall? 
Next Spring? 


Do you know how many weeks 
it will be until your pullets start to lay? 


Mrs. Y. Worry Says: 


“Oh, | just let the chickens run. They'll start laying when they get ready, 


I'll feed ‘em a little this winter.” 


We Say: 


“Your flock will start to lay by September or October if properly fed 
during the summer. A ration using Blue Seal Poultry Balancer or Grow 
Mash will produce well matured birds with a surplus of body weight for 
heavy winter production.” 


Uncle Sam Says: 


“With the military taking such a large proportion of meats, civilians will 


require large quantities of eggs and poultry to fill their needs. The de- 
mand will be exceptionally high during the winter.” 


MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR! 


Poultry and egg markets this fall will continue to be favorable. It is our 
obligation and privilege as farmers to produce all the eggs possible— 
and the sooner, the better. Begin now to feed Blue Seal Poultry Balancer 
and get your pullets into the laying house by fall. 


See Your PINE KN Feedman 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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FARMERS may obtain certificates for Grade 1 pas- 
senger tires for use on cars converted to serve as farm 
vehicles. This is permitted provided regular farm 
vehicle tires cannot be used and secondhand ones are 
not available. 


SOME 60 million more hatchery chicks broke the shells 
during the first 5 months of 1945 than in the same period 
last year, or 6 per cent more output by commercial 
hatcheries; only 4 per cent below the 1943 record pro- 
duction. Illinois was second among the 10 high states 
in hatchings for 5 months this year with a figure of 
87,592,000. 


> 
NEW MILK payment rule provides that hereafter ac- 
ceptable evidence of milk and butterfat production 
under the dairy payment program will be limited to 
regular sales statements issued by cooperatives, dairies, 
local creameries, etc., showing amounts bought, date 
of sale and names of buyer and seller. Producer-dis- 
tributors of course retain the personal certification 
privilege. 

USDA REPORTS that the 1945 spring pig crop totaled 
about 51,687,000 head, considerably short of the gov- 
ernment’s goal of 57,500,000, and 7 per cent under 1944. 
Nearly all the decrease in this year’s spring pig crop 
was outside the corn belt. Illinois’ 1945 spring pig crop 
was reported at 5,379,000 as compared with 5,391,000 
last year. June reports for Illinois show 117 per cent 
fall sows to farrow compared with 1944. Corn prospects 
may change this figure either way. 


TWELVE production credit corporations of the coun- 
try recently voluntarily returned $6,700,000 of their 
capital to the revolving fund of the U. S. Treasury, 
according to C. R. Arnold, Production Credit commis- 
sioner of the Farm Credit Administration. This recent 
payment makes a total of $11,700,000 that the corpora- 
tions have repaid in the past two years in their program 
of retiring the government-owned capital in the pro- 
duction credit system. 

AN ORDER restricting the distribution or use of corn 
for the manufacture of alcohol or for export issued by 
the WFA became effective June 16. The order also 
prohibits the use of previously acquired corn in manu- 
facturing alcohol or for export, unless the corn was 


acquired under contracts entered into before June 11, 
1945. 


MAY FARM INCOME report by BAE shows that 
farm marketings for that month were 1,390 million dol- 
lars compared with 1,416 millions in April. Milk pro- 
duction gained 14 per cent while prices fell 4 per cent; 
egg production down 4 per cent but prices up 2 per 
cent; meat animal income unchanged, and fruit income 
having less increase than usual. 
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FORMER Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard 
won Senate confirmation to a 10-year term as rural 
electrification administrator June 22 by a 56 to 6 vote. 
He succeeds Harry Slattery who resigned last Dec. 1. 


WHEAT SYRUP process developed at the USDA 
laboratory, Peoria, has been taken up commercially 
and one company has been producing wheat syrup 
at the rate of one million pounds a month, with market 
value between 8 and 10 cents per pound. It is believed 
that the most logical area for production of syrup from 
wheat is in the Pacific Northwest, where wheat has 
consistently sold for less than corn delivered from 
Chicago. Wheat is more expensive than corn as a rule 
in the Midwest. 


WFEA HAS been informed that the War Department is 
releasing 10,000 light and 20,000 medium trucks to meet 
agricultural needs. The 30,000 trucks will be released 
Aug. 1 to the department of commerce. WFA is per- 
mitted to certify specific needs to the surplus property 
board, which may direct the department of commerce 
to sell specific trucks to dealers. who serve the needy 
areas and who agree to sell only to persons holding 
certificates from county AAA committees. 


WHEN SURPLUS TRUCKS are available, county 
AAA committees will begin issuing certificates en- 
titling farmers and cooperatives to buy surplus trucks 
in areas where lack of trucks threatens to impair agri- 
cultural production. WFA will certify such areas to 
the Surplus Property Board on the basis of information 
received from the field. 


VETERANS OF this war are given preference over 
nearly all other prospective purchasers of new farm 
machinery through an order issued in late June by 
WFA. Under the order, veterans who can show both 
the need for and the inability to obtain farm machinery 
may obtain preference certificates that require dealers 
to give priority to their needs. 


WHEAT LOAN rates on the 1945 crop, recently an- 
nounced by WFA, will average $1.38 a bushel at the 


farm. In another government action, producers’ ceil- 
ings for the 1945 wheat crop have been increased 3!/g 
cents a bushel. 


WHILE QUOTA restrictions have been removed on 
the manufacture of new farm machinery, the industry 
warns farmers not to expect an ample supply of ma- 
chinery at any early date. 


CONGRESS HAS authorized the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to lend 25 million dollars in the next 12 


months to returning servicemen who want to buy 
family-size farms. 
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By JOHN R. SPENCER 

When limestone was added to manure 
treatment on the Toledo experimental field 
in Cumberland county increases in yield of 
crops ranged from 35 to 300 per cent. The 
average imcrease per acre on 25 corn crops 
was 12 bushels, on 25 oat crops was 12 
bushels, on 22 wheat crops 11 bushels and 
on 24 hay crops 1.1 tons. The highest 
yields per acre in this period was with a 
complete treatment of residues, lime, rock 
phosphate and potash. 


The increase in use of rock phosphate for 
direct soil application in states adjoining Il- 
linois has been interesting in that farmers 
apparently have been “looking over the 
fence’ at results. Missouri used 1347, Wis- 
consin 2420, Kentucky 4854, Iowa 6025. and 
Indiana 13,065 tons last year. Iowa’s usage 
doubled that of 1943 with the comparative 
figures of 1973 to 3905 tons for rock phos- 
phate (the figures above include 2120 tons 
of colloidal phosphate). Indiana's usage in- 
creased from 6081 tons in 1943 to 13068 last 
year. Illinois’ total for 1944 usage was 218,- 
992 tons — the largest amount ever applied. 


A price increase of 10 cents a ton at the 
mines level, for Tennessee phosphate rock 
effective Feb. 17 was absorbed by manufac- 
turers. Furthermore distributors who buy 
finely ground phosphate rock (for direct soil 
application) will absorb the price increase 
and continue selling to farmers at present 
prices, OPA said. 


“Corn plants grow best in well drained 
and aerated soils. They cannot endure wet 
soils for any length of time and cannot get 
along without plenty of oxygen for their 
hard working root system. Few of us realize 
the amount of work which the roots of corn 
plants perform. They must anchor the plants 
firmly and must absorb mineral nutrients in 
abundant amounts to support the demands of 
the above ground sun-lighted parts of the 
plant.” — G. N. Hoffer. 


A total of 30 limestone quarries were sam- 
Pled and resampled during the month. The 
campaign against coarse limestone continues 
with better material being found during May 
in that 18 out of 24 quarry test reports re- 
ceived to date show a satisfactory fineness of 
80 per cent or more passing an 8 mesh 
screen. Those producing coarse material are 
advised along with suggestions for finer 
grinding and later will be resampled. 


_On most cultivated land nitrogen scar- 
city is a bottleneck in the production of high 
yields of corn and grain, states L. B. Miller, 
assistant chief, soil experiment fields, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 
Legumes, like alfalfa and clovers, are com- 
monly used to restore nitrogen supplies. Ni- 
trogen-fixing bacteria live on the roots of 
such plants and perform their miracle of 
transforming atmospheric nitrogen to a 
form that can be used by plants. 
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Farm Bureau Soil Testing Labs. Say: 
@ 4 * 


A mgjority of the soil tests performed in the 40 Farm 
Bureau soil testing laboratories throughout the state 
show a definite need for potash. 


The University has long recommended the use of 
straight potash to replenish the soils which are low in 
this important element. 


Although the total potash production has not been in- 
creased, a very substantial quantity of Muriate of 
potash has just been made available for direct appli- 
cation to Illinois soils. 


We now have Muriate of potash for you ready for ship- 
ment direct from potash mines to your county. In fact, 
several cars are now in transit to various sections of 
the state. 


ON PRE-SEASON DELIVERY 


Substantial savings may be made by farmers 
who order early. Potash is produced in fairly 
equal monthly quantities which must be either 
shipped or stored. Commercial storage is costly 
and raises the price. Save money by ordering 
your year’s requirement now for storage on 
your farm. This material is granular—it can be 
kept in good condition. 


If you don’t know your soil needs, see your Farm Adviser. If your soil 
tests show a need for potash, see your Authorized Farm Bureau Plant 
Food Distributor in your county. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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More money for far 


By WILFRED SHAW 


Twelve St. Louis milk distributors who 
have held back $163,000 in payments to milk 
producers since Jan. 1, 1944 have been or- 
dered to pay the dairymen in a decision 
handed down by U. S. District Federal Judge 
Rubey Hulen. 

The milk distributors brought legal action 
against the enforcement of the Amended 
Milk Order which went into effect Jan. 1, 
1944 and put the price increases into escrow 
pending final court action. 

The new amendments provided that milk 
distributors must give credit of up to 95% 
of the Class I sales to local producers before 
they can allocate any milk shipped in from 
the outside to Class I use. The order also 
raised the butterfat differential to reflect 
more nearly current butterfat values. 

Sanitary Milk Producers was the only milk 
producer group to favor the Amended Order 
when it was presented to producers for bal- 
lot. 

The following milk distributors were en- 
joined: Pevely Dairy Company, Quality 
Dairy Company, St. Louis Dairy Company, 
Biermann’s Dairy, Inc., Chapman Ice Cream 
Company, Clover Leaf Dairy Company, Gold- 
en Rod Dairy Company, Knackstedt Farm 
Dairy Company, Raskas Dairy Company, St. 
Charles Dairy Company, Valley Farm Dairy 
Company and Bailey Farm Dairy. 


Milk production in the Chicago milk shed 
reached a new all-time peak on June 10, 
according to the Pure Milk Association, 
when the average production per herd 
reached 575 pounds per day. This was 32 
pounds per day above the production per 
herd on June 10, 1944. 

Milk production in the St. Louis area was 
8.27% above that of May, 1944 and 4.58% 
above that of April, 1945. 

Most of the other major milk sheds in II- 
linois are reporting similar increases in milk 
production over a year ago. The wet cool 
weather has maintained the high production 
of milk dater this Spring than usual in all 
markets of Illinois. 


Gov. Dwight H. Green, in early June, 
proclaimed June as Dairy Month in Illinois. 
In this proclamation Governor Green said, 
“Dairy products have a vital place in all 
well balanced diets and are therefore in con- 
stant demand. The dairy farmers and the 
whole dairy industry of Illinois are making 


splendid records of production, despite the 
handicaps imposed by war. There is need 
for better understanding of the importance 
and proper use of dairy products, to the end 
that the greatest possible food values may be 
obtained from the supplies that are avail- 
able.” 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are May prices for 
3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (except 
Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective milk ordinances: 

Bloomington 


Quincy 

Rockford costs ee 
Springfield _......2.-. ene 2.85 
7 ay ee ee 3.20 
Streator 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respective 
milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
April unless otherwise noted: 


Wealthmeter $3.82 
Cleveland  ..............-----..-2.-----ec0+-+--- 3.23 
Detroit -..... ...: 337 
Indianapolis .. 3.08 
Kansas City .. 3.34 
Louisville ...... 3.04 
Milwaukee (May) 3.00 
New York City .. J 


St. Paul and Minn 
Toledo 
Terre Haute, Indiana .................... i 

Washington, D. C. -.......----..---..------- 3.95 


polis 


A federal milk marketing order becomes 
effective in the Dayton-Springfield, O., area 
following the favorable vote upon the same 
by the producers in the referendum. 

At Columbus, O., where a hearing upon 
a proposed Federal Order was held early in 
the year the War Food Administration an- 
nounced that the hearing was to be re- 
opened in late June upon the proposed or- 
der for further testimony upon the proposed 
order. 


daily. 


By F. A. GOUGLER 


Thirty-seven states are now members of 
the American Dairy Association, the asso- 
ciation that was organized about six years 
ago to promote the dairy industry. 

Dan T. Carlson, president, predicts that 
when the final deductions for the current 
year are received by the National Associa- 
tion, it will approach a million dollars. This 
money is a voluntary contribution made by 
individual milk and cream producers at the 
rate of one cent per pound of butter fat 
sold during the first fifteen days of June 
each year. 

Carlson reported that for the year 1944-45 
only 4%%% of the total income was ex- 
pended for membership work and 5%%% for 
administrative expenses. The remainder was 
expended for radio, magazine and newspaper 
advertising. A liberal amount is also ex- 
pended for research work. 

Those states that have supported the pro- 
gram from the very beginning, according to 
Carlson, are now approaching 100% sup- 
port. A year ago, only 18 states were mem- 
bers; this year there are 37. 


On hundred thousand pounds of milk 
That’s a lot of milk, but that is the 
peak volume of milk received daily by Pro- 
ducers Creamery of Carlinville, or 40% 
over a year ago. Manager F. A. Gourley, 
reports that this volume has more than 
taxed the capacity of his plant during the 
heavy production of May. Through that 
period it was necessary to send a truck load 
daily to Mt. Sterling. Furthermore, many 
producers who wanted to send milk to the 
creamery could not be accommodated. 

Steps have been taken to remedy this sit- 
uation. Already, the board of directors has 
purchased a 7 6/10 acre tract just north of 
Carlinville at a cost of $3,000, are placing 
orders for about $60,000 worth of new 
equipment and are about ready to let a con- 
tract for a $60,000 new building, making a 
total investment of approximately $125,000. 
Priorities have already been granted for this 
expansion program. 


Producers Creamery of Carbondale is 
progressing according to plans with its dairy 
expansion program. Recently, a new six-car 
garage has been completed. At present, a 
new boiler room is being constructed to ac- 
commodate two boilers. Likewise, a new 
boiler, stoker, coal tower, and other boiler 
accessories are being purchased. 

Additional new dairy equipment. being 
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purchased will be of the latest design and 
of stainless steel throughout. © 

This expansion project is being developed 
so the creamery will be in a position to serve 
milk producers in the territory who have 
never before had an opportunity to market 
their milk through their own cooperative 
plant. 


By S. F. RUSSELL 


Here are the recommendations made at a 
meeting early in June by the Joint Live 
Stock Committee representing 134 livestock 
groups, including the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and sent to Washington. 
The recommendations were made as prac- 
*tical means of increasing the production of 
beef and pork. 


CATTLE ; 

1. We recommend that the extension of the 
Price Control Act be limited to a period 
of not to exceed six months from and 
after June 30, 1945. 

2. The present OPA regulations controlling 
prices and the use of subsidies in the 
cattle and beef industry have resulted in 
fewer cattle being fed, with the result- 
ant failure to secure maximum produc- 
tion of beef. No increase in beef produc- 
tion can be expected under existing reg- 
ulations. 


3. Increased feeding of cattle and increased 
production of beef can be secured if the 
following specific actions are taken by 
the government: 

A. Removal of the overriding ceiling on 
live cattle. 

B. Increase of the compliance maximum 
price on AA and A grades of cattle at 
least 50 cents per cwt. 

C. Increase of the ceiling price on AA and 
A grades of beef in such amounts that 
the spread between these two grades 
and the lower grades will be suffi- 
cient to justify the feeding of cattle 
to secure production of beef in vol- 
UME. 6. It must be remembered 
that the greatest increase in beef ton- 
nage will result from the production 
of AA and A grades of cattle in the 
feedlot. 


4. The industry has been making these rec- 
ommendations throughout the history of 
price control. The present shortage of 
beef is largely the direct result of failure 
on the part of the government to recog- 
nize these fundamental requirements for 
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the production of beef. This shortage 
will be further aggravated by a continu- 
ation of present government regulations. 
5. This committee recommends that the 
OPA undertake immediately to make a 
thorough study of the problem of sub- 
sidy withdrawal, with a view to develop- 
ing a plan for the gradual and orderly 
withdrawal of these payments at a time 
when there is a high level of consumer 
purchasing power so that consumers will 
be able to continue to purchase large 
quantities of beef at prices which will 
maintain the stability of the cattle in- 


HOGS 


1. Floors — The present minimum price 
floor of $13.00 per cwt. Chicago base 
should apply on all good to choice butch- 
er hogs weighing 160 pounds or more. 
A minimum price floor of $12.00 per cwt. 
Chicago base should be applied on all 
weights of good sows and stags. 

2. Enforcement of Floors — Steps should be 
taken now to implement and enforce price 
floors. When the average monthly drove 
cost to packers falls below $14.00 per 
cwt., Chicago base, for good and choice 
butcher hogs, subsidy payments should 
be withheld on the basis of 2c for each 
1c below $14.00, this same deduction to 
apply to good sows and stags when the 
average monthly drove cost falls below 
$13.00 per cwt. 

3. Ceilings — If ceilings are continued they 
should be increased to $15.00 per cwt. on 
all weights of good and choice butcher 
hogs, Chicago base, and remain at $14.00 
on sows and stags for market. 

4. Extension of Price Guarantees — The an- 
nounced guarantee by OPA and WFA that 
price floors and ceilings will not be 
lowered before September 1, 1946 is com- 
mendable, but this period should be ex- 
tended to December 31, 1946, and any 
change thereafter in ceiling and/or floor 
prices shall be announced at least nine 
months in advance of such change. 


fruits and 
vegetables 


By L. L. COLVIS 


All necessary governmental priorities for 
the construction of a cold storage plant at 
Carbondale have been received by the II- 
linois Fruit Growers Exchange. 

At a special meeting early in June of the 
board of directors of the Exchange, arrange- 
ments were made to go ahead with all pos- 
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sible speed in order to get the building 
erected this year. 

Having a capacity of 60,000 bushels of 
apples, the new building will be erected on 
lots adjoining the present Fruit Exchange 
building in Carbondale, 

Building plans have been made keeping 
in mind availability of materials so no tre- 
mendous difficulty is expected to arise from 
this source. The building itself will be the 
first unit of a larger plan so that additional 
units may be added in future years if they 
are needed. 


The engineering, construction, and power 
machinery used will make it the most mod- 
ern and up-to-date cold storage plant in Il- 
linois. 

The main immediate purpose for the plant 
will be for the storage of apples. It is ex- 
pected, however, that it might also be used 
in the future to help care for peak days in 
peach harvest and strawberry harvest. 

Pre-cooling of peaches under some condi- 
tions is being given consideration. The di- 
rectors also have in mind that if the Fruit 
Exchange takes any part in the development 
of fruit and vegetable processing in Southern 
Illinois, they will need refrigeration as a 
basic requirement. 


The idea of owning its cold storage facil- 
ities is not a new one with the Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange. It has been considered as a 
necessary part of the organization’s facilities 
for several years, but actual construction had 
to be delayed because of wartime condi- 
tions. 

From the very beginning, the directors in- 
sisted that when such a building could be 
obtained it must be one that could serve as a 
model for cold storage in Illinois. Every 
feature is planned for efficient use and for 
the convenience of the growers. Both car- 
loadings and truck loadings can be made 
simultaneously with the use of power con- 
veyors installed. Careful consideration has 
been given. 

When completed the new building will 
house the general offices of the Fruit Ex- 
change, which make them more available 
than they are at present. This will in turn 
release the present offices for additional stor- 
age space for the Fruit Exchange Supply 
Company. 

For peaches sold from June 18 to the end 
of the season, the maximum f.o.b. shipping 
point price will be $3.64 per bushel on this 
year’s crop. 


The Fruit Exchange Supply Company has 


been in position to furnish more bushel tub 
baskets this year than for the past two years. 


A small amount of corrective pruning for 
both fruit and shade trees is necessary each 
year until the desired form is established. 


Soils lacking fertility cannot produce ade- 
quate vegetative cover. 
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Ford County Farm Bureau officers and 
workers lay a Yew concrete floor in the 
basement of their new quarters in Melvin. 
Montgomery County Farm Bureau bowling team, left to right, (Pantagraph Photo.) 
front row, are: Mrs. William Durrett, Evaughn Smith and Esther 
Bruntien. Back row: Mary Frkovich and Millie Frkovich. 


“Goodnight Daddy!" Evelyn Kay of Mc- 
Recently meeting in Chicago was the preliminary National Youth committee. Illinois Henry county kisses the picture of Pfc. 


representatives are: front row, third from left, Margaret Schertz. Back row, third from Kenneth W. Hood. He is in the Army over- 
left, Ellsworth D. Lyon and extreme right, Franklin Allen. seas. 


Illinois Farm Supply Company has purchased these properties of the Benton flour mill 
in Franklin county and will convert them into a feed manufacturing plant. 


PICTURE OF pepe sg cg 


Howard share their ice-cream treat. They 


y are the children of Graydon L. Peterson of 
Bureau county. This picture wins the $5 
award. Other pictures on the page win 
$1 awards. The picture page editor would 


like more pictures of servicemen and 
women from Farm Bureau families. 
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INCREASE FARMING ENTERPRISE 


HE pork production program of A. 
K. Golden of Saybrook, McLean 
county, indicates how many Illinois 
farmers have in- 
creased and im- 
- proved their farm- 
ingenterprises 
through — sound 
breeding, feeding, 
and marketing prac- 

tices. 
An example of 
this is indicated by 
115 head of finished 

Ak. Gain hogs that weighed 
299 pounds at seven months of age. 
These pigs were farrowed between 
Aug. 6 and Sept. 6 by 18 cross bred 
Berkshire and Chester White sows, and 
sired by a purebred Chester White 
Boar. This was an average of 6.4 pigs 
per litter. 

Seventy-five head of these hogs were 
marketed at seven months of age at an 
average weight of 299 pounds. The 
remaining 40 head were marketed one 


LIVESTOCK MARKETING 
COMMITTEE ACTIVE 
IN KANE COUNTY 


There’s a reason for Kane county 
showing a gain of 111 cars shipped to 
the Chicago Producers during the past 
year. It’s largely due to the program 
of the county livestock marketing com- 
mittee of the Kane County Farm Bu- 
reau which has enlisted the cooperation 
of the livestock producers. 

Perhaps the most important of all 
the activities of the livestock commit- 
tee is the sponsoring of a beef calf 4-H 
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week later at an average of 304 pounds. 
All of these hogs were iaieebek by the 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion through the Producer's Stock 
Yards in Bloomington. They were 
sold to the eastern packing firm of 
Arbogast and Bastian at Allentown, 
Pa. This packing firm indicated that 
these hogs were of excellent quality. 

Golden has had 22 sows farrow 168 
pigs since January which is an average 
of 7.6 pigs per litter. One of these 
sows farrowed and weaned 11 pigs. 


A feature of Kane county livestock market- 
ing committee's program is its sponsorship 


ing 
of a beef calf 4-H project. Interest in the 
project makes for shows like this one. 


project. This project has made the 
4-H club show of Kane county one of 
the most outstanding in the state from 
the standpoint of interest shown by 
boys and the encouragement given by 
parents. More than 2000 have attended 
these 4-H club shows. 

The club project works about as fol- 
lows. In the fall of the year, an order 


Golden has 61 sows yet to farrow be- 
fore September, which is an increase 
of 15 sows over his 1944 production. 
The four year average of 7 pigs per 
litter indicates careful selection of 
foundation stock. Golden produces 
between 400-500 hogs annually on this 
250 acre McLean county farm on a 
livestock share lease basis with his land- 
lord Frank Hubert of Saybrook. All 
of the livestock produced on this farm 
is marketed through cooperative chan- 
nels. 


is placed with the Chicago Producers 
for delivery of calves suitable for 4-H 
club purposes. At the time of delivery, 
the calves are weighed individually and 
at the time of the club show they are 
again oe to furnish figures for 
the rate of gain contest. The winners 
in this contest are awarded prizes rang- 
ing from $8 down. 

Four-H club members are billed 
directly from the Chicago Producers 
for their calves. This gives the mem- 
ber some business experience in dealing 
with his cooperative agency. 

A larger percentage of the members 
insure their calves through the Illinois 
Agricultural Mutual Insurance Company, 
thereby learning another lesson about co- 
operative enterprises. 

Another feature of the Kane com- 
mittee’s program is the feedlot tour. 
In a recent tour more than 2400 head 
of feeder cattle were counted in one 
mile square of Kane county. These 
feedlot tours are popular and average 
attendance runs at 300. 

Members of the Kane county live- 
stock marketing committee are Arthur 
Lind, Aurora, chairman; Charles Kes- 
linger, LaFox; Ira Whildin, Big Rock; 
George Dauberman, Kaneville, and Hu- 
bert Davis, Elburn. 
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PLANE DUSTS MASON 
COUNTY WHEAT FIELDS 


An airplane was brought into use 
for dusting wheat fields of Mason 
county infested with army worms dur- 
ing late June and the results were 
highly satisfactory, according to Farm 
Adviser Ray V. Watson. 

Calcium arsenate proved to be the 
most effective dusting agent, Watson 
said, with a 100 per cent kill reported 
in the first field treated. Some 2200 
acres of wheat were dusted by plane. 

The dusting material used in the 
first trial was a mixture of poison, 
bran and oil. However, the mixture 
failed to work well through the dusting 
equipment attached to the plane. 

Several farmers in the south edge of 
Tazewell county also secured the air- 
plane dusting service. Farm Adviser 
Clarence Bayles of that county also pre- 
pared some poison bait which was 
scattered by men riding on a corn de- 
tasseling machine. 


RURAL YOUTH 
SHORT COURSES 

There will be twelve district short 
courses sponsored by the department 
of young people’s activities of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association late this 


summer. The dates are Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 7. Beginning at 10 a. m. and 
running for one day and evening each, 
there will be workshop courses in pub- 
lic speaking, recreation, parlimentary 
procedure, and officer training. There 
will also be a quiz on county Farm 
Bureau facts. 

The leaders of the young people who 
will be teaching these courses are Wil- 
liam P. Sanford, IAA director of sales 
service, Ellsworth D. Lyon, IAA direc- 
tor of young people’s activities and 
Miss Clareta Walker, extension spe- 
cialist in Rural Youth of the University 
of Illinois. 

The following is the schedule of 
dates with the locations where the 
meetings will be held. All meetings, 
with the exception of Villa Ridge, will 
be held in the Farm Bureau offices. 


Aug. 21 Newton 

Aug. 22 McLeansboro 
Aug. 23 Villa Ridge (Grange Hall) 
Aug. 24 Sparta : 
Aug. 27 Carlinville 

Aug. 28 Rushville 

Aug. 29 Canton 

Aug. 30 Bloomington 
Aug. 31 Yorkville 

Sept. 5 Henry 

Sept. 6 Oregon 

Sépt. 7 Moline 


YOUNG FOLKS’ GROUPS 
FORMED IN COUNTIES 


Preliminary meetings have been held 
in two counties to plan programs for 
young married farm people. 

In Rock Island county, two meetings. 
have been held, and four monthly meet- 
ing programs have been planned in ad- 
vance by a group in the county. The 
next meeting will be held July 13. 
Elmer N. Searls, assistant professor in 
agricultural economics extension, will 
speak on “Financial Planning for the 
Farm Family,” at this meeting. About 
25 young couples have indicated an in- 
terest in forming an organization in 
the county. 

In Montgomery county, a group of 
young married couples held a dinner 
June 22 in the Hillsboro Hotel. The 
next meeting of the group will be held 
Aug. 8 at Hillsboro Park with an eve- 
ning picnic to be followed by a dis- 
cussion session. Prior to the meeting, 
a special effort will be made to inform 
all young married couples of the pro- 
gram. 


Forests conserve soil moisture because 
they cast shade, because the forest floor is 
covered with a mulch of leaves, and because 
forest soils contain a large amount of humus. 


~ 


from fear of Hog Cholera! 


The shot heard about and appreciated 
’round the world in ’45 is the ‘“‘shot’’ you 
give your pigs, to insure their safe de- 
livery to Uncle Sam and our hungry 
friends across the sea. 


So don’t delay — vaccinate your pigs 
with Farm Bureau Serum — as a patri- 
otic duty as well as a profitable one for 


yourself. 


See YOUR FARM BUREAU 
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Rural Youth 


Elisworth D. Lyon 


Christian County had a full and profitable 
meeting in June with a movie on soil and 
wild life conservation, a quiz program about 
farm and home safety, Julia Muirhead’s 
report of the Leisurecraft and Counseling 
Camp at East Bay, and recreation under the 
direction of Donald Downs. 


Schuyler Youth enjoyed a barn dance 
and slumber party at the home of Oleta 
Clayton, a member, for its June meeting. 
A number of new dances were learned. 


Clay County Rural Youth sponsored a 
parents’ night in June and presented the 
timely playlet, “A Two-Family Farm Busi- 
ness.””. Former Rural Youthers now in the 
service who attended the meeting were 
James Fleener, Harold Roley, and Carroll 
Stanford. 

McDonough Rural Youth served a potluck 
supper for the June meeting. Rural Youth 
slides for 1944 were shown, after which 
President Hitchfield proved himself to be a 
good square-dance caller for the recreation 
period. 


St. Clair recently heard a speech on “The 
G. I. Bill of Rights’ by R. L. Thorne, 
former teacher at the Belleville Township 
High School, but now with the Veteran’s 
Rehabilitation Bureau. 


McHenry County Rural Youth has three 
members serving as Volunteer Nurse's 
Aids, is planning to invite a Red Cross 
speaker soon, and is making plans for a 
Red Cross benefit dance. 


Jackson-Perry Rural Youth held an out- 
door meeting at. Riverside Park, June 14. 
Two former members, Clarence Mann, who 
is home on furlough from overseas with 
the Army, and Rose Lee Johnson, who has 
been doing war work in California for 
several months, were present. 


Randolph’s 11th annual banquet was built 
around the theme “Looking Ahead,” with 
emphasis upon “Work,” “Home,” ‘Com- 
munity,” “Life.” 


Franklin County Rural Youthers recently 
Rave a program to cheer the soldiers of the 
Marion Veterans’ hospital. 


Clark County’s third annual banquet was 
a well-planned event. The good menu, Ray 
Farris’ humorous poems, Virginia Fishback’s 
enthusiastic song leadership, and Mr. Ken- 
neth Cohee’s address on “Rural Youth and 
Post War America” provided very substan- 
tial physical and mental food. 


Edgar’s fifth annual banquet was held on 
the previous night to Clark's, but equal in 
plans and personalities among youth. Leave 
it to Edgar to find a way out when at a 
very late hour it becomes necessary to make 
changes in the program. Visitors from these 
two adjoining counties were in evidence at 
each other’s banquet. . 


Why shouldn’t Rural Youthers tell of 
their interesting employment, as did Loraine 
Gray of Livingston county when she talked 
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upon the theme, “My Experiences in the 
Hatchery.” Volley ball and dancing con- 
cluded the evening's activities. 


Bureau sets up a standard by which Rural 
Youthers may become eligible to wear the 
official Rural Youth emblem. A member 
must - first attend meetings regularly and 
serve in an office or on a committee. This 
county is continuing to buy war bonds 
during 1945. -The amount, $826.25, was 
reported as the total at the June meeting. 


McLean County has been contributing 
baked goods for the Red Cross Canteen. 


Adams Rural Youthers have been working 
with the county on the clothes collecting 
campaign for Europe’s needy peoples. 


Among the Rural Youth groups repre- 
sented recently at the blood banks were 
Bureau, Adams, McHenry, and Knox. 


“What Rural Youth Is and Does” was 
discussed by a member, Kenneth Cheatham 
at Bond’s June meeting. 


Jackson, Mississippi. Private Swartz re- 
ceived three major battle stars. He was 
awarded the Philippine liberation ribbon, 
the good conduct ribbon, and the South 
Pacific ribbon for service in New Guinea, 
Caledonia, and New Zealand. 


Loren Brunson, former Rural Youth 
member of Eureka, Woodford county, ac- 
companied the body of the late president 
F. D. Roosevelt from Fort Myers, Va. to 
the White House. 


The eighth Oak Leaf cluster was recently 
awarded to First Lt. W. A. Grusy, former 
Rural Youth member from Woodford 
county. Lt. Grusy is a veteran of 56 
Missions over enemy territory and is the 
pilot of a P-51 mustang fighter. 


Walter Burton, a former Woodford 
County Rural Youth and a veteran of the 
North African and European theatres of 
war attended the San Francisco peace con- 
ference and drove the car which conveyed 
Secretary of State Stettinius to and from 
the meetings. 


Charter members of the newly organized 
Hamilton County Rural Youth are: front 
row, left to right: Edith James, Fay Erk- 
mann, Myrtle Sink and Katherine Gibbs. 


Elsie Gholson, Gene Endicott 
and June Irvin. Third row: George Smith, 
Frank Allen, Charles Robertson and Ray 
Erkmann. 


Second row: 


President Kenneth Wilson of McHenry 
county reports “We collected ten decks of 
playing cards to take on the next camp and 
hospital council meeting. We contributed 
$10 toward furnishing a day room for the 
WACS at Scott Field. We enjoyed a very 
good talk on “Plant Foods.” 


Pfc, John T. Schmitt, a former Marshall- 
Putnam Rural Youther serving in the Ma- 
rines, was killed March 16 on Iwo Jima, it 
was reported to the Rural Youth organiza- 
tion. 


Capt. Paul F. Sharpe, Marshall County, 
chaplain in the United States Army, died 
June 7 in the Philippine Islands. He was 
stricken with pneumonia and later contracted 
a fever which caused his death. Before 
entering the armed forces, Captain Sharpe 
was pastor of the United Presbyterian Church 
of La Prairie. He was an active Rural Youth 
member. 


Private Frank Donald Swartz, a former 
Lee County Rural Youth member is now 
at home on furlough. Following his fur- 
lough, he will return to the Percy Jones 
Hospital, Fort Custer, near Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Formerly, he was in the Gardner 
General Hospital, Chicago, and prior to 
that was in the Foster General Hospital. 


Lieut. Wayne Young, 23, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Young, Princeton, Bureau 
county, was killed in action May 12 while 
piloting a B-24 Liberator bomber over 
Mindoro Island in the Philippines, accord- 
ing to a war department telegram received 
by his parents. The plane’s entire crew was 
lost. 


Lieutenant Young's bombardment squad- 
ron was a member of the famous “Jolly 
Rogers” Bombing group, which holds the 
highest record for enemy aircraft downed 
in the Pacific area. 


Last March Lieutenant Young received 
the Air Medal for meritorious achievement 
in action, while participating in aerial flights 
in the southwest Pacific theater of war. He 
is a veteran of more than two and a half 
years of service, having been inducted in 
September, 1942. Lieutenant Young trained 
at several centers in the United States, and 
received his silver wings and commission 
following graduation from Douglas Air 
Field, Douglas, Ariz., on March 12, 1944. 


He received his schooling in rural schools 
of Bureau County, and was a member of 
the 1940 graduating class of the Walnut 
community high school. He was well known 
in the county, and had been active in 4-H 
and Rural Youth work. 
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RURAL YOUTH 
SHORT COURSES 


The shot heard about and appreciated | 
‘round the world in ’45 is the ‘‘shot’’ you | 
give your pigs, to insure their safe de- | 
livery to Uncle Sam and our hungry 
friends across the sea. 


So don't delay — vaccinate your pigs 
with Farm Bureau Serum — as a patri- 
otic duty as well as a profitable one for 
yourself. 
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NEWS oa VIEWS 


Canning Hints 


Canning programs are uppermost 
in the thinking of many homemakers . 
right now, but the outlook is for a 
program with little or no sugar. 

One of the questions that is being 
asked is whether saccharin can be 
used in canning fruit. The answer 
from Miss Grace Armstrong, foods 
specialist, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, is a firm and un- 
equivocal NO! The use of saccharin 
is definitely not recommended — it 
imparts a bitter taste and unpalat- 
able flavor to canned foods. 

Don’t hesitate to can fruits, 
though, Miss Armstrong urges, even 
though sugar is scarce. Can with- 
out sugar if necessary. Although 
flavor and texture are better in fruit 
canned with sugar, those qualities 
can take second place in this year of 
emergencies. Sugarless fruit is bet- 
ter than no fruit at all. 

Remember the correct preparation 
and processing are the things that 
count in preservation — the amount 
of sugar used in fruit canning is not 
enough to have any preservative 
action, Miss Armstrong continues. 

Another alternative open to the 
home canner to help in extending 
the sugar supply is the use of corn 
sirup or honey to replace part of the 
sugar. The leaflet “Canning Fruits 
with Little or No Sugar” gives com- 
plete information on how to use 
corn sirup or honey to stretch your 
canning sugar ration and how to 
can fruit without sugar. Send your 
request for a free copy to the Exten- 
sion Editor’s Office, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, Ur- 
bana, Iil. 


About Your Kitchen 


Busy war times with many extra jobs 
to do have made farm women realize the 
importance of an efficient kitchen work- 
shop where routine jobs can be done in 
record time with the minimum of effort. 

As a result, kitchen clinics are being 
requested in a number of counties 
throughout the state. 

Receiving first billing in these clinics 
is the ever-important kitchen sink, says 
Miss Gladys Ward, home management 
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specialist, University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. Although there is no 
blanket answer to the many questions 
that arise concerning the size and ar- 
rangement of the kitchen sink, here are 
some things to consider in choosing a 
sink: 

Think about the number and location 
of doors and windows in the kitchen, 
the adequacy or inadequacy of work space 
available, the size of sink and the pros 
and cons of buying a double or a single 
sink. 

If having a double sink means a re- 
sultant shortige of work counter, then 
it is better to choose a sink 20 inches 
long and have three to five feet of work 
counter on the right side with storage cab- 
inets above and below for food supplies 
and utensils used in baking. This ar- 
rangement is to be preferred to a longer 
sink and shorter work counter. 

If there is ample work space, the 
double sink with swing faucet and a re- 
movable cup strainer is a decided time 
and labor saver, especially if hot run- 
ning water is available. With this com- 
bination no pans are needed for dish- 
washing, cleaning of vegetables and other 
sink jobs, and even the requirements of 
a large family can be met with ease and 
dispatch. 


Chop fresh vegetables for a mixed salad 
just before mealtime, and add the dressing 
at the very last minute. It’s good insurance 
against a limp, wilted salad that has lost 
its vitamins and its appetite appeal. 


Fasten a coat or dress when it is placed on 
a hanger. This will help the garment to hold 
its shape. 


Vew “Adres Bases 


Officers have been elected for the 
newly organized Clinton County 
Home Bureau. The organization has 
over 370 cooperators on the roll. 
The new officers are: president, Mrs. 
Frank Warnecke, Breese; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles Twigg, Carlyle; 
secretary, Mrs. R. Gordon Kramer, 
Carlyle; treasurer, Mrs. Ray Schroe- 
der, Breese. 


Uden C in loceuhoes 


Sunlight influences the amount of 
vitamin C in tomatoes, an important 
source of this vitamin. 

This has been shown by research 
workers at the U. S. plant, soils, and 
nutrition laboratory at Ithaca, N. Y. 
This laboratory, operated by the depart- 
ment of agticulture’s research admini- 
stration, studies nutrition from the soil 
up to the sun. 

From these tests it appears that the 
tomatoes richest in vitamin will be ones 
that ripened during a spell of sunny 
weather. 


Soap Vext 7 

Soap is apt:to be the next big short- 
age. Flake and powder soaps are hard 
to find now and bars and cakes are li- 
able to be equally scarce unless more fats 
are available to the soap factories. There’s 
good reason to keep pushing the fat sal- 
vage campaign. 


Small Chests 


A practical dressing table may be made of 
two small chests by extending a board 
from the outer edge of one to the outer 
edge of the other. The board should be 
the same width as the chests (front to 
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back) and as long as the desired length 


of the dressing table. For further infor- 
mation write to the Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics, College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 
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4-}4 Clubs Plan 
Camp Memorial 


Illinois 4-H club members have offi- 
cially opened a new state-wide campaign 
to raise sufficient funds to build a state 
camp, which will be a meniorial to Illi- 
nois 4-H members who have lost their 
lives in the present war. 

Details for the camp are not yet com- 
pleted, although it will be located some- 
where in Illinois. In view of the rapidly 
increasing camp program, such facilities 
are needed. 

Many clubs already have sizeable funds 
on hand which they expect to turn in at 
once. Other clubs will be getting under 
way shortly to earn money for this proj- 
ect. Such funds will be sent to their 
farm or home adviser. 

The committee directing this project 
consists of Mrs. Esther K. Thor, Cham- 
paign county home adviser; W. F. 


Coolidge, Livingston county farm ad- 
viser; and F. H. Mynard and Miss Mary 
McKee, U. of I. College of Agriculture. 


Vew Hone Advisers 


Mrs. Jean K. Lystad, home adviser in 
Iroquois county for five years, will start 
work as home adviser in McLean county 


Sept. 1. She will succeed Miss Clara R. 
Brian, who is retiring after serving 25 
years as McLean county home adviser. 
Mrs. Lystad is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and has taught home 
economics for 11 years in the junior and 
senior high schools of Rockford, and 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Chisholm, Minn. 


Mrs. Mildred Morris Seeman, Jackson- 
ville, is the new home adviser in Morgan 
county. Mrs. Seeman is a graduate of 
Western Illinois State Teachers’ College 
and has studied at MacMurray College 
and at the University of Illinois. She has 
taught home economics work in Pawnee, 
Sangamon county, and in Bluffs Com- 
munity high school, Scott county. Mrs. 
Seeman replaces Eureath Fryermuth who 
has been named La Salle county home ad- 
viser. 


Mrs. Sara Eastman Dalrymple has been 
named Stark county home adviser. She 
is a graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois and has studied at Iowa State Col- 
lege and Oxford University, Oxford, Eng- 
land. Mrs. Dalrymple has taught home 
economics in high school and from 1940 
to 1942 served as home supervisor for 
FSA with headquarters in Decatur, Ma- 
con county. 
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_A basic sugar-saving coffee cake to 


Mrs. Dalrymple is the mother of two 
children. Her husband is serving in the 
U. S. Army. 


Miss Ruth Grant has assumed her new 
duties as home adviser for Williamson 
county. Miss Grant is a 1931 graduate 
of the University of Illinois. Recently 
she has served as associate home super- 
visor with the FSA in Johnson and 
Massac counties. 


The new home adviser of Kendall 
county, Mfrs. Alice Herron, has taken 
over her duties. Mrs. Herron is a grad- 
uate of Joliet Junior College and received 
her B.S. degree at the University of Illi- 
nois in 1941. Since February, 1944, she 
has been emergency food assistant with 
the WFA in Will county. 


Salvage J acts 


Fat salvage authorities are now look- 
ing to farm and small-town families 
to increase the quantities of waste 
household fats for salvage. This is 
necessary because quantities of collected 
fats are declining in urban areas due to 
smaller supplies of meats and edible 
fats available in those districts. 

Furthermore, the available meats are 
less and less fat these days; but the 
war needs for fats are growing greater 
and greater. 


finish a meal on a delightful note. 
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MARMALADE GLAZE COFFEE CAKE 
1¥4 c. sifted flour Vy c. milk 
2 tsp. bak. powd. 3 tblsp. melted 
VY, tsp. salt shortening 
1 egg V4 c. orange marm- 
Y, c. corn sirup or alade 

honey 

Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Beat egg, add sirup, milk, and shortening. 
Blend thoroughly. Add to flour mixture, 
stirring until flour is moistened. Put orange 
marmalade in paper-lined pan, 8x8 inche’. 
Spread batter over marmalade in pan. Bake 
in moderately hot oven (400°F.) 25 min- 
utes. 


CHERRY ROLL 

24 c. fresh or 
canned sweetened 
cherries, drained 

‘2 c. cherry juice and 


2 c. flour 

3 tsps. baking powd. 
Y, tsp. salt 

2 tbisps. sugar 

14 c. shortening water 

4 to % c. milk \, c. sugar 

Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, and 
sugar. Cut or rub in shortening. Add milk 
to make soft dough. Toss out on lightly 
floured board and knead gently 1 minute. 
Roll into rectangular sheet 1% inch thick. 
Spread cherries over dough and roll jelly- 
roll fashion. Cut 144 inch slices and place 
cut side down close together in greased deep 
baking dish 8 x 12 inches. Heat cherry 
juice and water and dissolve 14 cup sugar 
in it. Pour over rolls. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F.) 45 minutes. 

Yield: 1 dozen rolls. 


The Charter 


N OVERWHELMING majority of the American 
people, and farmers are no exception, realize that 
the hope of avoiding future wars is largely tied up 

in the San Francisco Charter, signed June 26 by the rep- 
resentatives of fifty nations. By the time this issue of the 
IAA RECORD teaches its readers, the document will have 
been placed before the U. S. Senate for its ratification. 

No one, we think, feels that the Charter represents 
perfection, nor that it signifies more than one step forward 
toward international comity and fair dealing. It was prob- 
ably the best that could be obtained at this time, just as 
Washington is reported to have said of the newly-framed 
Constitution of the United States. 

Granted that it may have imperfections, it is still to be 
hoped that the United States Senate will give immediate 
and sympathetic consideration to this important document 
and that partisanship will have no part in the deliberation. 


Facts You Should Know 


ARM Bureau members rightfully assume that their 
cooperatives not only follow ethical business practices 
but that they meet their tax obligations fully and with- 

out any attempts at evasion through technicalities. 

In the midst of a propaganda campaign conducted 
by a relatively small group, charging that cooperatives have 
unfair tax exemptions (and sometimes it is inferred that 
they pay zo taxes!) it should be understood fully by our 
members and the general public that Farm Bureau-spon- 
sored cooperatives in Illinois, many of which operate with- 
out tax exemption, meet their obligations fully and up to 
the letter and spirit of the law. 

Specifically, they pay property taxes both on real and 
personal holdings, license fees applicable to their businesses, 
federal excise taxes where applicable. Federal income 
taxes are paid by the non-exempt cooperatives on all non- 
member earnings and such earnings as are not annually 
distributed to members. 

Antagonistic interests complain seriously because co- 
operatives are tax exempt on patronage refunds paid to 
* members. It should be understood that all sums paid in 
the form of patronage refunds to members, however, enter 
into the member’s income, either as reduced costs or added 
income and there become subject to taxation. Moreover, 
the courts have held that any corporate or individually- 
owned business, may, by agreeing in advance to pay its 
patrons such refunds, be tax-exempt to the extent of such 
payments. Cooperatives enjoy, therefore, no unfair priv- 
ilege in this regard. 

Farm Bureau members may be assured, and they 
should reassure their business friends, that their coopera- 
tives measure up in meeting tax obligation, as on all other 
matters involving business ethics, legal or moral duty. 


Cooperation That Pays 


OME 40 County Farm Bureaus in Illinois either have 
set up or are in the process of setting up complete 
soil testing laboratories, according to the latest avail- 

able report on this project. Some 15 more are contemplat- 
ing setting up such laboratories. 


B.D T Ok LAL 


The installation of these complete soil testing services 
in so many counties is one of the significant developments 
of the Farm Bureau in the past year. These laboratories 
will make a vital contribution to soil building and improve- 
ment and aid farmers in discharging their responsibilities 
as trustees of the land. 

They also furnish an excellent positive example of the 
cooperation that has existed in Illinois and elsewhere be- 
tween Farm Bureau and the Extension Service. Financed 
by Farm Bureaus out of membership fees paid by farmers, 
the laboratories furnish the concrete, practical means of 
illustrating and making effective the teachings of the Ex- 
tension Service. They will help get things done; and after 
all, education, or information, or research, call it what you 
will, is only effective when it is actually put to work. 

It is one of the great facts in Illinois agriculture that 
this happy co-working of theory and practice, information 
and action, research and its practical application, has been 
made possible. 


Cooperative Credit 


HE members and directors of the Federal Land Bank 

of St. Louis should be highly commended. The last 

remaining capital stock subscribed by the government 
was repaid in 1940. Since that time the capital stock of 
the bank has been owned completely by the farmers’ co- 
operative National Loan Associations in Illinois, Missouri 
and Arkansas. Since November of 1944 the bank has 
been repaying to the federal treasury the ‘‘paid-in surplus” 
at a rate of a million dollars a month. According to pres- 
ent plans, all federal funds in the bank will have been 
repaid by June 30 of this year. After that date the in- 
stitution will be completely financed by farmers. 

The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis is one of twelve 
such banks established in 1917 under authority of the 
federal farm loan act. These hanks are permanent in- 
stitutions designed to provide long-term farm mortgage 
credit to farmers at reasonable rates of interest. The land 
banks make loans only on the security of first mortgages 
on fagm land. 

The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis is a splendid 
example of the results of cooperation. Farm people of 
Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas may well be proud of this 
institution. It has been well managed; it has served the 
interests of farm people, it has not been a drain upon the 
federal treasury. It is hoped that this splendid example 
will be followed by other institutions which have been 
created under federal laws in order to facilitate the devel- 
opment of cooperation in agriculture. 

To our way of thinking, farmer owned and controlled 
cooperatives are among our soundest institutions. There 
are some people in this country who would eliminate co- 
operatives, or greatly reduce the encouragement which is 
being given to them. Let those who would undermine 
our cooperative system note well the results in Germany 
and Italy where cooperatives were abolished and there was 
established in their place a system of fascist controls. Let 
them contrast the situation in Germany and Italy with 
that in Sweden and other Scandinavian countries where it 
has been the policy to encourage and promote the organ- 
ization and operation of cooperative associations. 
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@ When Jane Smith tells this story, she! starts out with: 
“We'd just gotten married. ..... ” And then Bill al- 
ways breaks in with: ‘“‘No honey, that makes the story 
too long. Start where you were making fudge. I’d just 
built you a bright, spankin’ new house. Like a woman, 
you wanted to show it off. So we decided on a house 
warming and sent out a silly little invitation card to 
neighbors for miles around. That night, before the 
guests arrived you were making fudge and I was dust- 
ing. And like a woman you had to come in and point 
out all the spots I was missing. That’s when we smelled 
smoke. A minute later the whole kitchen was in flames. 
And by the time the first guests arrived our pretty little 


FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE and WIND 


INSURANCE 


408 SOUTH DEARBORN st 
CHICACO 5, 1LL1NOIS. 
Tw 


home was in ashes. HOUSEWARMING? OH BROTH- 
ER! It almost broke your heart. And I was trying to 
think of something to say, when our I.A.A. insurance 
man drove in. And I pointed to him and said: “Jane, 
here comes the man who'll build you a new house!” And 
he did! Right down to the little sun porch that you 
didn’t like on the first house.” Jane finishes the story 
like this: “I wanted to take that money we invested in 
insurance and buy a new dress. Bill put his foot down, 
though. And I was pouting for a week! Now, I’m 
really SOLD on insurance, and on I.A.A. insurance serv- 
ice. Gee! Without it, Bill and I couldn’t have built again 
for ten years!” 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


If your home and buildings and livestock and farm equipment are 


not insured against loss by wind or fire, see your FARM BUREAU 
INSURANCE AGENT today. 


for full protection. 
FIRE AND WIND INSURANCE. 


You'll be surprised at how little it costs 


So don’t take chances, take out FARM BUREAU 
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“SURE, Son. We'll take a paper. And we're not afraid 
of the headlines — today’s, tomorrow's or next year’s. 
You see, Son, we're organized .... more than one 
hundred thousand strong. We make headlines ourselves 
when it’s necessary. No, one farmer alone can’t do it. 
But when over one hundred thousand voices speak as 
one the windows rattle in Washington and Springfield 
and Chicago and newspaper men reach for the big black 
type. That’s organization, boy! And while we hold it, 
and use it, the news is going to be good for farmers. 


We're going to make that kind of news.” 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION ; 


THE STATE FARM BUREAU 
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How does a cow lie down—front feet first or hind 
feet first ? 


What is the gestation period of sheep? 


. Suppose your hired man is injured by a corn 


picker. Are you legally liable? 

Which dairy breed has the highest annual butterfat 
production record? 

What is a good average rate of gain per day for a 
pig from date of birth to market weight? 

lf your cow breaks out and wanders on the high- 
way, causing an accident, who is liable? 


Name two hardy varieties of alfalfa. 


8. How many bushels of corn can be placed in a crib 
measuring 30’ x 12’ x 14’? 

9. How many quarts in 100 pounds of milk? 

10. If your hired girl is injured on the steps of your 
home, must you pay her doctor and hospital bills 
and continue her pay while she is laid. up? 

11. Which breed of beef cattle commonly has the 
highest dressing percentage ? 

12. \WWhat is humus? 

3. Which contributes most to corn yield — plowing 
under a catch crop of sweet clover or letting the 
stand of clover remain a year for pasture and then 

plowing under? 


ANSWERS TO FARM OPERATION TEST 


(Score yourself 8 points for each correct answer) 


1. Front feet first. 2. 21 weeks. 3. If you were at all negligent and 
you do not have liability insurance, you better see your lawyer. You 
may have to pay. 4. Holstein. 5. 1 lb. per day. 6. Same answer as 
No. 3. 7. Cossack-Ladah and Grimm South Dakota. 8. Approx- 
imately 2,113 bushels. 9. 46% quarts. 10. Same answer as No. 3. 
11. Aberdeen-Angus. 12. Partially decayed vegetable and animal 
matter in the soil. 13. Let remain for a year, then plow under. 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insurance Company provides adequate 
insurance protection against the hazards referred to in questions 3, 
6, and 10. 
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This Mouth... by Earl C. Smith 


UGUST of 1945 will be recorded in history as being 
the month in which the most gigantic war of all times 
was brought to a close. It also will be remembered as 

the month which brought renewed hope to the people of 
the world and in which plans were inaugurated. for a suc- 
cessful peace. 

Farm people, in common with all other citizens, feel a 
deep sense of relief and satisfaction at the capitulation of 
Japan and Germany. But these feelings are tempered in real- 
ization of the gigantic and complex problems that must be 
met and solved if we are to enjoy a complete and lasting peace. 

The coming months and probably years call for and re- 
quire the greatest contribution on the part of every citizen in 
assisting the responsible leaders of government in solving 
the problems of reconversion and readjustment that affect 
every line of business and every American home. These 
problems cannot be solved through idleness of the individual 
and a false feeling of security which comes through depend- 
ence upon the government. They can and must be solved 
through stimulated productivity in which all individuals 
must play a part and through adoption of policies directed 
toward the interchange of industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts on a basis of fair economic balance. 

These are days that call for calm and sound thinking 
and vigorous action. The young men of America have 
won the war. It is the inescapable responsibility of their 


elders to measure up to the require- 
ments of the peace. Only through 
such effective action can we justify in 
some measure the tremendous loss of 
life and crippling wounds suffered by 
hundreds of thousands of young men 
who have made such sacrifice to pre- 
serve the principles of freedom and 
justice. It is only through well- 
directed action that we can make certain that the govern- 
ment operates in the interest of all and not for any one par- 
ticular group. It is only through the proper discharge of 
these obligations that the economic machinery of America 


“can be placed in shape so that the young men who return can 


one day assume their rightful place of leadership in the 
affairs of the nation. 

Both individual and group selfishness must be definitely 
set aside. Partisanship must be subdued and a true spirit of 
Americanism in the common good must prevail. 

I have full confidence that the people of our country will 
meet their responsibilities as they have so magnificently met 
the great demands of war. I am equally sure that farmers 
will do their full part during the days.of readjustment in the 
same wholehearted manner that marked their outstanding 
contribution to the needs of our government during the 
stress of war. 
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ANSWERS TO FARM OPERATION TEST 


(Score yourself 8 points for each correct answer) 
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This Menth... by Earl C. Smith 


UGUST oi 
the month in which the most gigantic war of all times 


was brought to a close. It also will be remembered as 
the month which brought renewed hope to the people ot 
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HOW'S 
YOUR HEALTH? 


By L. H. SIMERL 
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“Betty Ann Jones, pretty 8-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adam 
Jones of Pleasant View Farm, won 
the county health contest last week.” 


“Funeral services were held yester- 
day for 8-year-old Mary Jane 
Brown, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Brown, who live three 
miles north of town.” 


of joy and sorrow brought by good 

health and the lack of it. 

Betty Ann enjoys near perfect health 
because she has had proper food, has 
been immunized against preventable 
communicable diseases and has had pe- 
riodical physical examinations leading to 
the correction of physical defects. 

Little Mary Jane died of typhoid 
fever, a disease which can be prevented 
by immunization and proper sanitary pre- 
cautions. Her life might have been 
saved if the county had had an efficient 
health. department. 

Perhaps your county is one of the 
nine in Illinois which have already acted 
to establish a county health department. 
If not, then it is likely that many per- 


Torx your newspaper tells the stories 


Here are some pictures from the Morgan 
County Health Department. First picture 
shows an infant being weighed at the 
Well Child conference. Immunization as 
a service to children enrolled in Well 
Child conferences is shown in second pic- 
ture. Third picture shows vision testing 
program in public schools. 
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sons in your county are considering the 
advisability of establishing one. In any 
event, you will want to know what serv- 
ices a county health department can pro- 
vide, how one is established, and how 
much one would cost. 

A county health department is a part 
of the county government which devotes 
its attention to protecting the health of 
the people of the county. Its activities 
are largely regulatory, educational and 
promotional. 

The county health department does 
not engage in the practice of medicine 
or in social work. It does not compete 
with or replace either practicing physi- 
cians or welfare workers. It does, how- 
ever, cooperate with physicians, dentists, 
hospitals, schools, welfare agencies and 
other organizations concerned with the 
protection of health. 

A county health department is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of state 
and local health laws and regulations. 
It is responsible for the quarantine of 
cases of communicable disease. It in- 
spects and enforces laws and regulations 
concerning public water supplies and 
sewage disposal systems. It inspects and 
enforees health regulations regarding 
restaurants, food processing plants, swim- 
ming pools, tourist camps, etc. This reg- 
ulatory work is carried out by the chief 
medical officer, usually with the assist- 
ance of a sanitary officer. 

A large part of the activities of the 
county health department are educational 


Height and weight — an index of growth. 

This service, together with record keeping 

and interpretation. can be part of your 

school program, with the cooperation of 
your local health department. 


and promotional in nature. In this work 
the department “cooperates with public 
schools, civic groups, Farm Bureaus, 
Home Bureaus and other organizations in 
the community interested in health pro- 
tection, 

The county health department carries 
on an educational program to secure the 
immunization of infants and young chil- 
dren against diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
small pox, whooping cough and other 
preventable diseases. 

The public health nurses of the de- 
partment, upon invitation from the fam- 
ily physician, visit families which have 
cases of communicable disease and dem- 
onstrate procedures which will prevent 
the spread of the disease to other mem- 
bers of the family or to other persons of 
the community. 

These nurses also carry on educational 
programs with expectant mothers and 
the mothers of young infants. They 
teach and demonstrate methods of proper 
care of young infants and the prepara- 
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tion of food and the sterilization of bot- 
tles and other equipment used in the 
care of the infant. 

The county health department carries 
on educational work and arranges for 
clinics intended to discover and lead to 
the correction of physical defects of chil- 
dren. At these clinics children’s teeth, 
eyes, ears, nose and throat ate given ex- 
aminations and their parents are in- 
formed as to any defects which are in 
need of correction. The actual examina- 
tien of the children is made by doctors 
and dentists of the community. 

The activities indicated above are only 
a few of the services which can be ren- 
dered by an efficient county health de- 
partment. . 

The typical county health department 
in Illinois would include a chief med- 
ical officer, a sanitary officer, two or 
more nurses, and one or two stenog- 
tapher-clerks. All of these employees 
must have special qualifications, specified 
by the Illinois department of health, fit- 
ting them for their work. The chief 
medical officer is responsible to the board 
of health. The other employees work 
under his supervision. 

According to information received by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, nine 
Illinois counties have already established 
county health departments. These are 
Morgan, Lawrence, Wabash, Edwards, 
Adams, DuPage, McLean and Mont- 
gomery. All of these counties have 
established their health departments with- 
in the last two years, since it was only 
in 1943 that the General Assembly 
passed the Searcy-Clabaugh Act authoriz- 
ing their creation. 

There are two methods of creating 
county health departments. The county 
board of supervisors (or commissioners) 
‘can create a county health department by 
adopting an appropriate resolution. If 
two or more counties are to be included 
in a single health department, a joint 
resolution of the county boards is re- 
‘quired. 

County health departments may also be 
established by a majority vote in a refer- 
endum in the county, or counties, con- 
cerned. A referendum may be ordered 
at the discretion of the county board, or 
boards, upon receipt of an appropriate 
petition signed by at least five percent of 


. the registered voters in two-thirds of the 


affected townships. 


County health departments are con- 
trolled by a county board of health. The 
members of the county board of health 
are appointed by the chairman of the 
county board of supervisors (or commis- 
sioners), with the approval of his board. 
Their terms are three years except that 
some of the first appointees serve only 
One and two year terms. Board members 
serve without compensation and may be 
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Your sanitation officer can frequently in- 
spect and make recommendations regard- 
ing rural water supplies. 


removed for misconduct or neglect of 
duty by the chairman of the county board 
who appointed them. 

In single county health departments 
the board of health consists of seven 
members, including at least two physi- 
cians and one dentist. Where two or 
more counties combine to form a*single 
health department the board of health 
consists of three persons including one 
physician and one dentist from each 
county. 

The duties of the county board of 
health -include the selection of the chief 
medical officer and, with his approval, 
the appointment of the remainder of the 
staff. The county board of health also 
establishes rules for the guidance of the 
employees of the county health depart- 
ment and makes annual reports to the 
county board of supervisors and the gen- 
eral public. 

Neither the county board of health, 
nor the health department officials can 
make rules or regulations governing the 
public. The health eepectment can, how- 
ever, make recommendations to the coun- 
ty board of supervisors (or commission- 
ets) as to desirable health regulations. 
When a county health department is 
established it becomes responsible for 
the enforcement of local and state health 
laws and regulations. 


In counties which do not now have 
county health departments the respon- 
sibility for public health services is di- 
vided. In counties with the township 
organization of government, each town- 
ship has a “board of health” consisting 
of the supervisor, clerk and assessor. In 
counties having the commission form of 
government the county board of commis- 
sioners is a “board of health.”” The state 
law provides that where these local 
“boards of health” do not discharge their 
duties properly the state may take over 


those duties and charge the costs of the 
same to the township or county. 

The cost of an efficient public health 
department probably will range from 75c 
to $1 per person per year. At the pres- 
ent time some federal and some state 
money is available for the support of 
county health departments. The law also 
provides that any available county funds 
may be used for the support of the county 
health department. The Searcy-Clabaugh 
law also provides that any county may 
levy an additional tax to support the 
county health department if the levy of 
such a tax is approved by a majority of 
the voters in a referendum. The special 
tax may not exceed 10c on each $100 of 
assessed valuation. 

According to an old saying, “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
So we should find out how county health 
departments have worked out in some 
of our neighboring states. Michigan and 
Kentucky are reported to have the best 
county health organizations in the middle- 
west. So we have asked our Farm Bureau 
friends in these states what think 
about their county health departments. 

J. F. Yaeger, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the Michigan Farm Bureau, says 
that, “The evidence indicates that the 
services far outweigh the cost of operat- 
ing these county units. . . . The best tes- 
timony to their success is that no health 
department has ever been discontinued 
even during the years of depression when 
many county boards of supervisors were 
forced to reduce appropriations drastical- 
ly.” 

Joe Betts, director of information for 
the Kentucky Farm Bureau, says, “It is 
our opinion that county health depart- 
ments have been beneficial to rural peo- 
ple. Besides the work they do in pre- 
ventive medicine and sanitary control, 
they are doing an effective piece of work 
in educating rural people to the benefits 
to be derived from medical science. It is 
our opinion that the money appropriated 
to county health departments, by and 
large, has been wisely spent.” 

A principal handicap to the organiza- 
tion and operation of county health de- 
partments at this time is the acute short- 
age of well qualified personnel. Due to 
war-time conditions the supply of capa- 
ble doctors, nurses, and_ sanitarians 
available for public health work is very 
limited. 

Health departments staffed under these 
conditions probably will accumulate a 
number of inferior persons on the payroll. 
Some of these are likely to be retained 
indefinitely. This is not necessarily an 
argument against the creation of county 
health departments at this time. It does, 
however, indicate a necessity for proceed- 
ing slowly and carefully in the organiza- 


(Continued on page 17) 


EGISLATION of far-reaching im- 
portance was enacted by the 64th 


General Assembly. Some of the 
more important measures affecting down- 
state are the provisions requiring prop- 
erty to be assessed at its full cash value, 
the greatly increased state appropriations 
and the much higher level of state ex- 
penditures, and the bill providing for 
state assistance in the construction of 
local roads under which the state first 
recognized its duty to assist in the con- 
struction and maintenance of these local 
roads. 

A total of 1507 bills were introduced. 
Of these, 742 passed the legislature and 
691 became law; 51 were vetoed by the 
Governor. A few of the more important 
measures. affecting agriculture and farm- 
ers are outlined in this article and the 
voting record of downstate members of 
the legislature is given on some of them. 


IAA Secondary Road Program 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
sponsored legislation to appropriate 20 
million dollars from state surplus funds 
for use on township and road district 
roads. Objection was raised to this ap- 
propriation on the ground that it was 
not included in the budget for post-war 
activities. It was also pointed out that 
federal funds in the amount of $4,700,- 
000 per year for three years are to be 
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EGISLATION 


IMPORTANT ISSUES AFFECTING 
ILLINOIS FARMERS ARE ENACTED 


available after the war for these local 
roads. These funds are to be matched 
by an equal amount of state and county 
road funds. While the roads improved 
from these funds are on the county sys- 
tem, nevertheless, they are in rural areas. 
Finally it was agreed that the appropria- 
tion from the state surplus for these 
township and road district roads should 
be reduced to 15 million dollars and this 
amount was cents aon 

The law provides that the townships 
and road districts will do the grading 
work and install the smaller culverts. 
State funds will be used to provide cul- 
verts, to install the larger culverts and 
to provide for surfacing of these roads. 

The funds will be allocated among the 
townships and counties in the proportion 
which the mileage of township or road 
district roads in the county and in the 
township or road district bears to the 
total mileage of all township and road 
district roads in the state. The roads to 
be improved are to be selected by the 
county superintendent of highways in 
cooperation with the local highway com- 
missioners and the work is to be carried 
out under the general supervision of the 
county superintendent of highways. The 
appropriation becomes available with the 
termination of the war or when the 
Governor determines that conditions are 
such that the program can be undertaken. 
The enactment of this legislation is the 
first recognition by the State of its ob- 
ligation to assist in the maintenance and 
construction of these local roads. The 
roll call on this bill is given on page 9. 


Road Commission 


Legislation was also enacted which 
provides for the appointment of a com- 
mission of 17 members to study the road 


By PAUL E. MATHIAS 


system of Illinois and particularly farm- 
to-highway and secondary roads. This 
commission is expected to give particular 
attention to the improvement and reor- 
ganization of our township and road dis- 
trict system and to methods of providing 
state funds for these local roads. This 
commission is to report to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Gateway Amendment 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
joined with other organizations in spon- 
soring a Gateway amendment of the 
state constitution. The proposed Gate- 
way amendment provides: 

(a) Amendments to three articles of 
the constitution instead of one may be 
submitted by the same session of the Gen- 


‘eral Assembly. 


(b) An amendment of the constitu- 
tion can be adopted by the favorable 
vote of two-thirds of those voting on 
the proposition instead of the present 
requirement of the favorable vote of a 
majority of all those voting in the elec- 
tion. 

(c) Votes upon future amendments to 
the constitution shall be cast on a sep- 
arate ballot or in a separate column on 
the main ballot. 

The Association believes that these 
provisions will enable the General As- 
sembly to submit amendments to those 
articles of the constitution most in need 
of change and would make it possible to 
secure needed changes in our state con- 
stitution. This amendment will be voted 
upon at the election in November, 1946. 
However, in order to be adopted it will 
require the favorable vote of a majority 
of all votes cast in the election. The 
roll call on this amendment is given on 
page 9. 
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| Party Circle Bills | 


In order to make possible the adop- 
tion of the Gateway amendment, the 
Association joined with others in spon- 
soring the so-called ‘‘party circle” meth- 
od of voting on the Gateway amend- 
ment. 

Under this party circle method of vot- 
ing the state conventions of the political 
parties would be requested to take a posi- 
tion upon the proposed amendment. If 
the state convention of the party took 
such a position, either for or against the 
proposed amendment, then the position 
of the party upon the proposed amend- 
ment would be printed in the party col- 
umn at the bottom following the names 
of the party’s candidates. 

The proposal for the amendment of 
the constitution would also be printed 
in a separate column on the ballot. A 
vote in the party circle, that is a “straight 
ticket’” would be counted for the posi- 
tion taken by the political party unless 
the voter crossed over and voted other- 
wise on the proposition where it ap- 
peared in the separate column. 

It was hoped that the two political 
parties would approve the proposed 
amendment and that through this meth- 
od of voting a majority vote on the pro- 
posed Gateway amendment could be se- 
cured and the amendment adopted. The 
Gateway amendment, when adopted, 
would write into the constitution pro- 
visions barring the use of the party cir- 
cle method in the future. This method 
could have been used only this one time, 
that is, for the adoption of the Gate- 
way amendment. 

After members of the Senate fully un- 
derstood that the party circle method 
could not be used in the future, the bills 
passed the Senate by a vote of 40 to 1. 
There was no particular opposition. 
When the bills reached the House, the 
state administration actively opposed the 
bills. The Chicago Democratic machine 
was also prevailed upon not to support 
the bills in the House. When the bills 
were called for passage on the last night 
of the session, they received a bare 77 
votes, just enough to pass them. Then 
after it appeared that the bills had 
passed, a number of representatives who 
had sat silent during the roll call jumped 
on the band wagon and the final roll 


call showed a vote of 127 to 3. How- 
ever, Governor Green vetoed these bills. 
This veto and these bills are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue of the RECORD. 
The roll call on these bills is given on 


page 9. 


School Legislation 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
supported legislation which substantially 
increases the amount of state support for 
schools. The flat grants, that is, the 
amount given to each school regardless 
of need are increased from $13 to $19 
per pupil for elementary schools and 
from $2 to $4 per pupil for high schools. 

The special equalization aid which is 
made available to needy districts where 
local taxes do not provide adequate rev- 
enues is increased from $1048 to $1200 
per school for rural schools. In the 
larger elementary schools this special 
equalization aid is increased from $62 
to $80 per elementary pupil and from 
$85 to $90 per high school pupil. These 
changes are expected to bring the state’s 
contribution to elementary and_ high 
schools to approximately $26,000,000 per 
year. 

The IAA sponsored legislation which 
was enacted which increases the maxi- 
mum state contribution to the cost of 
pupil transportation from $15 to $20 per 
pupil. State contributions to transporta- 
tion materially assist in securing school 
reorganization. 


County Scheol Surveys 


The Association, with other groups, 
sponsored legislation providing for coun- 
ty school surveys. As previously re- 
ported, this legislation provides that the 
school directors in each county shall be 
called together prior to Dec. 1, 1945 and 
shall vote upon the question of making 
a county school survey. If a majority 
favor the survey, then a survey commit- 
tee of nine members is to be selected. 

Five members of the committee are 
to be selected by the school directors 
from the rural districts and four mem- 
bers are to be selected by the school 
board members from urban districts. 
This committee will survey and study the 
school system of the county and file a 
tentative report with recommendations. 


Hearings will be held on the tentative 
report and the committee will then pre- 
pare its final wy ary If the county com- 
mittee in its final report proposes re- 
organized districts, an election will be 
held in the proposed reorganized district 
upon the question of reorganizing the 
district as proposed by the committee. 

Provision is also made for a state ad- 
visory committee to advise with the 
county committees concerning their prob- 
lems. It is expected that a number of 
counties will make surveys under this 
law which will result in plans for the 
future reorganization and improvement 
of their schools. The roll call on this 
bill is given on page 9. 


Bangs’ Disease Control 


The committee on livestock legislation 
appointed pursuant to legislation enacted 
in 1943 recommended a number of 
changes in-the Bangs’ disease control law 
of the state. The Association supported 
this legislation as it was finally enacted. 

In general this legislation provides 
that calves between the ages of tous and 
eight months, may be vaccinated without 
first testing either the calf or the entire 
herd for Bangs’ disease. Testing is op- 
tional with the owner. Vaccinated calves 
may move freely until they reach twenty 
months of age. Adult animals may be 
vaccinated but are required to be tested 
for Bangs’ before vaccination. So long as 
the vaccinated animal reacts to the test, 
the movement of the animal is restricted. 

After July 1, 1947 no female animals 
or breeding bulls over eight months of 
age may be sold either at private sale or 
at a farm or community auction unless 
such animals either (a) come from an 
accredited herd; (b) are calves under 
twenty months of age which were vac- 
cinated between four and eight months 
of age; or (c) were tested for Bangs’ 
within thirty days prior to the date of 
sale. Animals which react may be sold 
only for slaughter or into herds where in- 
fection is known to exist. Animals 
which are tested and found negative may 
move freely. 

The legislation also provides for an 
advisory commission of 13 members to 
advise with the Department of Agricul- 
ture concerning animal disease control 
rules and regulations and programs. 


In this article Mr. Mathias discusses nine of the major issues which were acted upon by 


the State Legislature — and gives vote of each representative on four of the issues. 
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Legislation to place all property as- 
sessments on an actual full fair cash 
value basis was enacted. The assessments 
will continue to be made by local as- 
sessors and equalized in the county by 
the board of review. The state depart- 
ment of revenue will determine the per- 
centage at which property has been as- 
sessed in the several counties and will di- 
rect the county clerk to make whatever 
adjustments in assessments are necessary 
to bring the assessments to the full fair 
cash value. 

For instance, in a county which has 
assessed property at 40% of its full 
value, the county clerk would be directed 
to multiply the local assessments by two 
and one-half in order to bring the as- 
sessment to full value. Taxes will be 
extended upon this full value. 

Companion bills reduce tax rates one- 
half. One companion bill provides that 
for the first five years nt this pro- 
gram tax rates may not be increased more 
than 5% over the 1942 rate, in any 
year, or more than 15% over the 1942 
rate for the five year period except where 
increases are authorized by referendum. 
At the end of the five yeaf period the 
full increase will be effective unless a 
referendum has been held in the taxing 
district and the authorized tax rates re- 
duced. The 100% assessment program 
goes into effect Jan. 1, 1946. . 


It appears that over a long period the 
taxing power of local governments will 
in most cases be greatly increased. The 
average assessment ratio in downstate 
counties is now approximately 30%. 
This ratio varies from 16% and 20% 
in counties with the lower assessment 
ratios to 71% and 73% in counties with 
the highest assessment ratios. Taking 
the 30% average, it is obvious that 
downstate assessed valuations on an aver- 
age will be multiplied by three and one- 
third in order to bring them to 100%. 
With tax rates cut only in half, it is 
obvious that over a long period the tax- 
ing power is greatly increased. Bonding 
power is based upon assessed valuation 
and likewise is greatly increased. 


The Association strenuously opposed 
this program. However, it was forced 
through the, legislature by a bi-partisan 
combination of state administration and 
Chicago City Hall forces. With the 
greatly increased taxes which are pos- 
sible under this legislation, it is essential 
that tax payers in the local governmental 
units watch the levies made by their local 
authorities and make every effort to keep 
them within reasonable limits. The roll 
call on passage of S.B. 229, the key bill, 
is given on page 9. 

Legislation which would have provided 


for the appointment of a county assessor, 
a new office, in each county to take over 
the functions now exercised by the coun- 
ty treasurer, as supervisor of assessments, 
was defeated. 


Busses and Trucks 


Legislation was enacted increasing the 
maximum permissible length of a straight 
truck from 35 feet to 40 feet and of a 
semi-trailer or two or more unit com- 
bination to 45 feet. 

The speed limit for trucks was also 
increased to 45 miles per hour for lighter 
trucks and to 40 miles per hour for 
heavier trucks. The IAA did not op- 
pose the increases in length or speed. 

It was also proposed that the maxi- 
mum axle weight on all roads be in- 
creased from 16,000 pounds to 18,000 
pounds per axle. The IAA opposed this 
increase and secured an amendment 
which permits, a maximum of 18,000 
pounds per axle, only on concrete roads 
or roads with a concrete base which are 
designated by the highway department 
as adequate to carry the heavier loads or 
on roads which the highway department 
has designated as obsolete and in need 
of reconstruction. The license fees for 
these heavier trucks and busses were also 
substantially increased. The roll calls 
on the adoption of the IAA amendment 
are not complete and therefore are not 
given. 


Other legislation sponsored or sup- 
ported by the Association included a bill 
providing for a year-round open season 
on foxes in the central zone; legislation 
tightening up the State feed law and 


designed to give purchasers a better un- - 


derstanding of the content of the feeds 
which they buy; legislation placing rock 
phosphate under the commercial ferti- 
lizer law and repealing the provision 
which gave fertilizer manufacturers a 
10% tolerance in the content of their fer- 
tilizer; legislation requiring persons drill- 
ing oil wells to give bond prior to drill- 
ing for the proper plugging of the well 
in case it is dry or is abandoned, and 
legislation giving county boards author- 
ity to make rules and regulations relating 
to water supply, sewage treatment and 
collection and street drainage in sub- 
divisions outside cities. 


The Association was interested in 
many other bills which affected agricul- 
ture and the activities of the Association. 
It is not possible to refer specifically to 
all these measures. An attempt was 
made to confine the Association's efforts 
to matters which directly affected farmers 
and the activities of the Association and 
the Farm Bureaus. 


State Appropriation 


Of concern to the citizens of the state 
generally were the very substantial in- 
creases made in state appropriations. Ap- 
propriations for regular operating ex- 
penses were increased from $503,612,- 
630 in 1943 to $625,796,673 in 1945. 
This is an increase of $122,184,043 or 
24%. 

The salaries and operating expenses 
of the state were placed upon a sub- 
stantially increased level. Experience has 
demonstrated that once expenditures are 
established at this higher level, it is very 
difficult to reduce them. 


In addition to the general operating 
increase, the state administration spon- 
sored huge appropriations for a large 
number of postwar projects. These post- 
war appropriations total $139,174,132. 
Some of these post war projects no doubt 
are desirable. Many are questionable. 
Practically all of them were included in 
one appropriation bill. It was impos- 
sible for members of the legislature to 
choose between these projects. .A mem- 
ber who favored some particular project 
or projects was compelled to vote for 
the entire appropriation in order to se- 
cure the appropriation for the project in 
which he was interested. 


The Tax Payers Federation of Illinois 
computes the total appropriations at the 
1945 session at $772,465,826 as com- 
pared with a total of $519,974,232 for 
the 1943 biennium. This is an increase 
of $252,491,594 or 48.5%. As of July 
1, 1945, the State surplus was a little 
more than $135,000,000. The appro- 
priations for postwar projects of more 
than $139,000,000 would completely 
wipe out this surplus. 

In addition to increases in salaries and 
operating expenses, a number of bills in- 
creasing pensions or providing for new 
pensions for public employees were 
passed. These included a pension for 
members of the General Assembly. 
However, Governor Green vetoed many 
of these pension measures, including the 
bill providing a pension for members of 
the General Assembly. 


Representatives of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association were present in 
Springfield on practically every legisla- 
tive day. They attempted to present the 
views of the Association upon measures 
of interest to agriculture and farmers. 
County legislative committees were very 
helpful in contacting members of the 
legislature from their respective districts. 
Representatives of the Association were 
extended every courtesy by the chairmen 
of the several committees and the presid- 
ing officers in the two Houses. They 
also found members of the legislature to 
be uniformly courteous and interested. 
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HOW REPRESENTATIVES VOTED ON FARM LEGISLATION 


100% 
Members by Assessment 
Senatorial S.B. 229 
Districts (IAA Against) 
Member For Against 
7th District (Outlying Cook County) 
Sen. Bidwill 
Rep. McGrath 
Rep. Van der Vries 
Rep. Virkus 


8th District (Boone, Lake and McHenry 
Counties ) 
Sen. Paddock 
Rep. Bolger 
Rep. Keller 
Rep. Kelsey 


10th District (Ogle and Winnebago Counties) 
Sen. Baker 
Rep. Hilvers 
Rep. David Hunter 
Rep. Lagerstrom 


12th District (Carroll, JoDaviess and 
Stephenson Counties) 
Sen. Laughlin 
Rep. Burt 
Rep. Franz 
Rep. Stransky 


14th District (Kane and Kendall Counties 
Sen. Little ; 
Rep. Laufer 
Rep. Peffers 
Rep. Schuler 


16th District (Livingston, Marshall, Putnam 
and Woodford Counties) 
Sen. Lantz 
Rep. Bruer 
Rep. Carpenter 
Rep. Lannon 


18th District (Peoria County) 
Sen. Trager 
Rep. Crowley 
Rep. Gorman 
Rep. Grebe 


20th District (Grundy, Iroquois and 
Kankakee Counties) 
Sen. Beckman 
Rep. Alpiner 
Rep. McBroom 
Rep. Topping 


22nd District (Edgar and Vermilion Counties) 
Sen. Luckey 
Rep. Edwards 
Rep. Lavezzi 
Rep. Walker 


24th District (Champaign, Moultrie and 
Piatt Counties) 
Sen. Peters 
Rep. Clabaugh 
Rep. Dillavou 
Rep. Garman 


26th District (Ford and McLean Counties) 
Sen. Cash 
Rep. Caton 
Rep. Kane 
Rep. Rhodes 


Gateway 
Amendment 
HJR 31 
(IAA For) 


Party 


Circle Bills 
S.B. 514-16 
(IAA For) 


Secondary 
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Roads 


-B. 327 


(IAA For) 


School 
Surveys 


H.B. 406 
(IAA For) 


For 


Against 


For 


Against 


For 


Against 


For 


Against 


Members by 
Senatorial 
Districts 


100% 
Assessment 
S.B. 229 
(IAA Against) 


__(IAA For) 


HOW REPRESENTATIVES VOTED ON FARM LEGISLATION (Continued) 


Gateway 
Amendment 
HJR 31 


Party 
Circle Bills 
S.B. 514-16 
(IAA For) 


Secondary 
Roads 
S.B. 327 


School 
Surveys 
H.B. 406 


ad For Against 
28th District (DeWitt, Logan and Macon 


Counties) 
Sen. Rotz 
Rep. Dinneen 
Rep. H. B. Harris 
Rep. Wilson 


30th District (Brown, Cass, Mason, Menard, 
Schuyler and Tazewell Counties) 
Sen. Lohmann 


Rep. Allison 
Rep. Burnsmier 
Rep. Flowerree 


32nd District (Hancock, McDonough and 
Warren Counties) 


Sen. Downing 
Rep. Robbins 
Rep. Salisbury 
Rep. Schaumleffel 


33rd District (Henderson, Mercer and 
Rock Island Counties) 
Sen. Carpentier 
Rep. Searle 
Rep. Ora Smith 
Rep. Teigland 


34th District (Clark, Coles and Douglas) 
Sen. Lyons 
Rep. Frazier 
Rep. Jones 
Rep. Lewis 


35th District (DeKalb, Lee and Whitside) 
Sen. Collins 


Rep. Brydia 
Rep. Shaw 
Rep. White 


36th District (Adams, Calhoun, Pike and 
Scott Counties) 
Sen. Dick 
Rep. Donohoo 
Rep. Gibbs 
Rep. Scarborough 


37th District (Bureau, Henry and Stark) 
Sen. Rennick 


Rep. Chapman 
Rep. Knauf 
Rep. Nowlan 


38th District (Greene, Jersey, Macoupin and 
Montgomery Counties) 
Sen. Miller 
Rep. Donnelly 
Rep. Fellis 
Rep. Robison 


39th District (La Salle County) 


Sen. Benson 

Rep. Hart 

Rep. Hayne 

Rep. J. Ward Smith 


40th District (Christian, Cumberland, Fayette 
and Shelby Counties) 
Sen. Fribley 
Rep. C. C. Hunter 
Rep. Preihs 
Rep. Welker 


(1AA For) 


(IAA For) 
For Against 


For Against 


For Against For Against 
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100% 
Assessment 
S.B. 229 
(IAA Against) 


For Against 


Members by 
Senatorial 
Districts 


41st District (DuPage and Will Counties) 
Sen. Barr x 
Rep. Downey : x 
Rep. Hollingsworth 
Rep. O'Neill 


42nd District (Clay, Clinton, Effingham and 
Marion Counties) 
Sen. Oldfield 
Rep. Branson 
Rep. Horn 
Rep. Taylor 


43rd District (Fulton and Knox Counties) 
Sen. Thompson 
Rep. Cutler 
Rep. Peel 
Rep. Ray 


44th District (Jackson, Monroe, Perry, 
Randolph and Washington Counties) 
Sen. Crisenberry 
Rep. Brands 
Rep. McDonald 
Rep. Thornton 


45th District (Morgan and Sangamon Counties) 
Sen. Giffin 
Rep. Green 
Rep. Lawler 
Rep. Sullivan 


46th District (Jasper, Jefferson, Richland and 
Wayne Counties) 
Sen. Broyles 
Rep. Coffman 
Rep. Samford 
Rep. Travers 


47th District (Bond and Madison Counties) 
Sen. Flagg 
Rep. Lloyd Harris 
Rep. Monroe 
Rep. Mueller 


48th District (Crawford, Edwards, Gallatin, 
Hardin, Lawrence, Wabash and White 
Counties) 
Sen. Armstrong 
Rep. Higgins 
Rep. Stanley 
Rep. Thompson 


49th District (St. Clair County) 
Sen. Thomas 
Rep. Holten 
Rep. O. L. Miller 
Rep. Wellinghoff 


50th District (Alexander, Franklin, Pulaski, 
Union and Williamson Counties) 
Sen. Butler 
Rep. Gulley (Deceased) 
Rep. J. E. Miller 
Rep. Upchurch 


5ist District (Hamilton, Johnson, Massac, 
Pope and Saline Counties) 
Sen. Van Hooser 
Rep. Field 
Rep. Powell 
Rep. Westbrook 
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WHAT’S 
NEW 


Over the State 


in RURAL SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


By JOHN K. COX 


IAA Director of Rural School Relations 


Back to the books for another school term. 


N THE second of two articles de- 
signed to give rural people a better 
idea of what is happening over the 

state in the field of school district re- 
organization, County Superintendent L. 
A. Tuggle reports seven consolidations 
in Vermilion county within the last two 
years. 


VERMILION 


Tuggle’s letter, along with a number 
of others, is in answer to a request for 
information from a few counties on the 
recent progress in school reorganization 
in their own counties. The new schools 
listed are Ellis, Henning, Cheneyville, 
Collinson, Harrison, Jamaica, and East 
Lynn. They each include from three to 
six former districts, enroll from 32 to 
92 pupils, hire two to four teachers, have 
assessed valuations of from $560,434 to 
$1,000,899, and levy tax rates for edu- 
cational purposes of from 64c to $1. 
The first, fourth, sixth and seventh dis- 
tricts were organized under Section 121a 
of the School Law. 

Quoting from Tuggle’s letter — ‘By 
these consolidations, 23 rural schools 
have been eliminated forever. We feel 
that while these consolidations employ 
only two, three or four teachers, that the 
advantages of the children having class- 
mates, playmates, and the opportunity to 
have friendly rivalry in the class work, 
will make the ‘situation a million times 
better than little one-room schools with 
one, two, three or four pupils in them. 


“While I would rather have consolida- 
tions that would require at least four 
teachers or more, I feel that our plan 
in Vermilion county has been a mighty 
good start. The patrons, teachers and 
pupils like the system very much. 
I feel quite sure there are great pos- 
sibilities in Vermilion county of future 
consolidations because of the farm-to- 
market roads throughout our county. 

“The good folks of our rural areas 
and small towns are more and more be- 
ginning to like each other and are very 
friendly in my meetings with them to 
talk matters over, even though many 
times they do not agree with the promo- 
tion of consolidation at the present 
time.” 

It is interesting to note that two of 
the oldest men in point of service, not 
in age, in the state have had outstand- 
ing success in assisting rural people in 
securing better educational opportunities 
through school district reorganization. 
Superintendent Tuggle of Vermilion and 
Superintendent McIntosh of Piatt were 
tied with seven consolidations each with- 
in the past two years and up uniil their 
letters came into this office. 


LA SALLE 


W. R. Foster, county superintendent 
in La Salle county, reports that there 
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have been no reorganizations within his 
county within the past two years. In 
regard to the possibility of future reor- 
ganizations Foster says, “I feel that our 
county is ripe for a readjustment of dis- 
tricts, but most of our rural people are 
opposed to ‘longhaul’ consolidation, 
over-sized classes, and to subjecting their 
children to town temptations and dis- 
tractions.”” La Salle county, one of the 
largest counties in the state, is reported 
to have more one-room schools than any 
other county. ¢ 


MARSHALL 


County Superintendent C. W. Swan- 
son of Marshall county reports two con- 
solidations in his county within the past 
two years; Sparland, the first, and all 
the eight schools in LaPrairie township, 
the second. The Sparland consolidation 
was around the village of Sparland and 
took place under Section 121a of the 
School Law. LaPrairie voted under Sec- 
tion 84a and carried by approximately a 
159 to 35 vote. It has about 65 pupils. 
Since the LaPrairie consolidation, the 
adjoining township of Saratoga has met 
to discuss the possibilities of reorganiz- 
ing. 

“I do not know if any lowering of 
taxes is possible in the new districts as 


compared with the tax rates in the old 
districts, but the people do feel that their 
children will have better and broader 
educational advantages in these new dis- 


tricts. 


“There is a considerable amount of 
interest in reorganization throughout 
Marshall county and there is a possibility 
of additional new districts being formed 
in the future.” 


ST. CLAIR 


County Superintendent Clarence D. 
Blair states that there has been no reor- 
ganization of school districts in St. Clair 
county for a good many years. He says 
that although there is a definite need for 
reorganization of schools, it is diffi- 
cult to convince rural populations of 
this need. He further states, ‘““We have 
had quite a number of rural schools to 
close and to transfer their pupils to an 
adjoining school district. However, they 
still want to maintain the school district 
and have no idea of consolidating. The 
main reason for not wanting to con- 
solidate is that the district can get by 
with a much lower tax rate by paying 
tuition to an adjoining school district. 

“It is hardly advisable in St. Clair 
county to have rural consolidated dis- 
tricts. If you will observe on the map 
you will note that there are quite a large 
number of small villages scattered 
throughout the county. It seems to me 
that any plan of reorganization would 
have to be built around these trading 
centers.” 
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WHITE 
Hubert H. Sutton, county superin- 
tendent of White county, says that al- 
though there has been some talk of re- 
organization in White county, and some 
closing of school buildings, there has 
been practically no actual reorganizing 
of districts or attempts at such within the 
past two years. He adds, however, that 
some non-high territory has been an- 
nexed to existing high school districts 

within the last six years. 


DE WITT 

Wayne Dickey, county superintendent 
in DeWitt county, reports that in a re- 
cent election. in the Weldon vicinity 
where 10 districts voted on reorganizing 
around the village of Weldon, six dis- 
tricts voted in favor and. four against, 
thereby killing the proposed merger. He 
states that taxes could have been lowered 
as a result of combining the 10 schools 
and employing four teachers rather than 
the 12 now employed in the same dis- 
tricts. He says that transportation prob- 
lems are the big stumbling block. He 
adds that they are having difficulty in 
finding teachers for all the rural schools 
in that area and that some will close for 
lack of pupils and some for lack of 
teachers. Quoting Dickey, ‘Further re- 
organization of schools in DeWitt coun- 
ty will probably have to be delayed until 
a school survey has been made and con- 
siderable more publicity and education 
of the rural people for larger and bet- 
ter school units has been accomplished.” 


WHITESIDE 


R. M. Robertson, county superintend- 
ent of schools in Whiteside county, re- 
ports as follows: “Whiteside seems to 
have been a rather conservative county. 
Up to the present time only nine rural 
one-room schools have been closed. How- 
ever, the reports of your organization 
and that of our county committee have 
not been without influence. Boards of 
directors are thinking more and more 
about the impossible situation confront- 
ing them with low enrollment, teacher 
shortage, and lack of sufficient funds. 

“Three of our one-room schools have 
recently agreed to combine for next year. 
All three districts are able to enroll only 
seventeen pupils. I hope many more 
will follow this example. It looks now 
as if we may have six or eight fewer 
schools than last year. It would appear 
that local districts must have a great deal 
of help and encouragement if reorganiza- 
tion of districts is to move forward.” 


The two most frequently mentioned 
obstacles in the way of needed school 
district reorganization are (1) poor roads 
and (2) lack of education on the part of 
the public as to the deficiencies and 
extravagance of the present system and 
the possibilities of improvement in the 
serviceability of schools that are more 


nearly adapted to meet the needs of this 
present day. 

A partial answer to the first obstacle 
is the secondary road bill just passed by 
the state legislature, calling for the ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000 on the sur- 
facing of secondary roads throughout the 
state and with special preference being 
given to school bus routes and mail 
routes. Some counties have already made 
long strides in building their own coun- 
ty road program. Some have grouped 
townships into districts for road mainte- 
nance purposes, buying only one set of 
machinery for the district instead of for 
each township and thus having addi- 
tional money to spend on the roads 
where it is needed. Also there is a 
Governor’s commission to be appointed 
to study the secondary road situation and 
to develop a long range plan for road 
improvement. So considerable help 
should be forth-coming on that score if 
rural people are united in their demand 
for such help. 

In regard to the lack of information 
on the part of the public, a favorable 
consideration of the County School Sur- 
vey Act (recently passed by the state 
legislature) when the school board mem- 
bers of the county are called together on 
or before Dec. 1, 1945, will have un- 
limited possibilities in that respect. 

If the board members of the county 
agree to make the school survey, then 
they elect a county committee of nine 
members (which committee will be pre- 
dominantly rural) who will study the 
present school problems and possible 
remedies of existing defects in our school 
program. The people, after public hear- 
ings in each community affected, are 
called upon to vote upon proposals of 
the county school committee in only one 
election. They can vote for or against 
the proposals, but in the meantime they 
will have a more thorough knowledge 
of the needs of the schools and how 
those needs can be met on a voluntary 
basis without state domination. 


VOTE SCHOOL SURVEY 


Edwards county got off to a head start 
in making plans for their county school 
survey. At a meeting on Aug. 9 at Al- 
bion, the vote was 48 to 0 in favor of 
the survey. . 

The meeting of school board members 
of the county was called together by Vir- 
gil Judge; county superintendent of 
schools of Edwards county, in compli- 
ance with the new School Survey Act 
recently passed by the Illinois General 
Assembly. 

This progressive action on the part of 
the school board members of Edwards 
county is the first of 102 actions to be 
taken for or against the proposition be- 
fore Dec. 1, 1945. 
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IATT COUNTY farmers realize that 

hard farming to grain crops with lit- 
tle or no clovers is causing their crop 
yields to slip downhill. 

They know that they have to get back 
to clover in the rotation and for real 
clover stands much of the land needs 
both limestone and phosphate. But these 
materials have been hard to get during 
the war. However, Piatt county farmers 
will be sure of at least 50,000 tons of 
limestone this year in spite of war and 
weather difficulties that held their ton- 
nage down to a bare 11,000 tons in 
1943. This did not just happen. Farm 
Adviser E. O. Johnston and the Farm 
Bureau directors were determined to get 
the limestone that their farmers wanted 
and needed for soil improvement and 
were willing to tackle the many tough 
problems of organizing and carrying out 
such a project. 


This county has contracted for 100 
cars of limestone a month for nine 
months in good weather and bad. The 
limestone is being stock piled at ten 
convenient shipping points in the county. 
A fleet of 18 limestone trucks hauls and 
spreads this limestone when the weather 
is favorable and the fields are ready. 


The buying of limestone by the farm- 
ers’ cooperative has solved problems other 
than those directly due to the war. When 
the individual farmer ordered his own 
limestone, he was frequently forced to 
cancel the order because of bad weather 
or, if he did not cancel, he often had to 


By C. M. LINSLEY, 


Asst. Prof. of Soils Extension, 
University of Illinois 


pay demurrage because the fields were 
too wet. Buying a large tonnage under 
contract and providing a trucking and 
spreading service also make it possible 
to insure a good quality limestone and 
a more dependable spreading service. 
Piatt county has not stopped with the 
limestone problem. Farm Adviser John- 
ston and the Farm Bureau directors have 
recognized that much of their soil is 
seriously in need of phosphate, as well 
as limestone, for clovers and alfalfa. 
Here again, testing the soil and advising 
farmers to use this material, but sitting 
back and complaining that phosphate is 
hard to obtain, will not get any phos- 
phate on the land. To make it possible 
for farmers to follow out the recom- 
mendations of the farm adviser and the 
University of Illinois Extension Service, 
the Piatt County Farmers Cooperative has 
ordered 90 cars of rock phosphate. 


Farm Adviser Johnston and his farm 
leaders realize that there is not much 
point in urging farmers to improve their 
soil if they cannot get the limestone, 
phosphate, and potash that is needed to 
do the job. : 


Illinois is the leading state in the 
use of limestone — three to four million 
tons a year — and has made worth- 
while progress in the use of clovers, 
phosphate and potash. However, there 
is still a tremendous job ahead in build- 
ing up and maintaining the fertility of 
Illinois soils, and there is a desperate 
need to speed up this program if it is 


to be accomplished before it is too late. 
With wartime prices, farmers want to 
put their extra money into the ‘‘soil fer- 
tility bank’’ as a security measure for 
the years to come. So now is the time 
to get the soil-building job done, but it 
cannot be done unless the materials can 
be made available. 

The bottleneck of short supplies of 
phosphate and potash is much more seri- 
ous than in the case of limestone. The 
Illinois Farm Supply Company is tackling 
this problem and has made some real 
headway. New sources of rock phosphate 
have been uncovered for Illinois farmers, 
and in spite of war difficulties, the sup- 
ply company has been able to get an al- 
location for. this year of about 7,300 
tons of muriate of potash for Illinois 
farmers. This material is badly needed 
on many farms and is one that has been 
very difficult for the farmer to buy. 

Making good-quality limestone and 
plant food conveniently available at rea- 
sonable prices is a field of service that is 
wide open and offers the farmers’ co- 
operative an opportunity to make an 
outstanding contribution to Illinois agri- 
culture. 


Piatt county has done an outstanding job 
in handling limestone. Picture No. 1 
shows a tractor scoop being used to load 
limestone from stock pile at Mansfield. 
Picture No. 2 shows stock piling at Gales- 
ville, one of the 10 shipping points in the 
county. Picture No. 3 shows one of the 
fleet of 18 trucks spreading limestone on 
the Geoff Beazley farm near Mansfield. 
Farmers appreciate this service. 
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* When at long last PEACE comes to a troubled 
world, can you truly say that peace has come to you? 
Peace in the world and peace in your mind will be 
wonderful . . . if you can be sure that you have provided 
adequately for your family should anything = to you 
. .. if you can be sure that you have provided for the 
education of your children . . . if you can be sure that 
after age fifty-five or sixty or sixty-five you can truly enjoy 
the fruits of your years of toil and struggle. That final 
peace and contentment can only come with systematic 
savings through life insurance. Discuss it soon with your 
friendly Farm Bureau insurance man. 


IATT COUNTY farmers realize that 

hard farming to grain crops with lit- 
tle or no clovers is causing their crop 
yields to slip downhill. 

They know that they have to get back 
to clover in the rotation and for real 
clover stands much of the land 
both limestone and phosphate. But these 
materials have been hard to get during 
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limestone this year in spite of war and 
weather difficulties that held their ton- 
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than those directly due to the war. When 
the individual farmer ordered his own 
limestone, he was frequently forced to 
cancel the order because of bad weather 
or, if he did not cancel, he often had to 
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pay demurrage because the fields were 
too wet. Buying a large tonnage under 
contract and providing a trucking and 
spreading service also make it possible 
to insure a good quality limestone and 
a more dependable spreading service. 

Piatt county has not stopped with the 
limestone problem. Farm Adviser John- 
ston and the Farm Bureau directors have 
recognized that much of their soil is 
seriously in need of phosphate, as well 
as limestone, for clovers and alfalfa. 
Here again, testing the soil and advising 
farmers to use this material, but sitting 
back and complaining that phosphate ts 
hard to obtain, will not get any phos- 
phate on the land. To make it possible 
tor farmers to follow out the recom- 
mendations of the farm adviser and the 
University of Illinois Extension Service, 
the Piatt County Farmers Cooperative has 
ordered 90 cars of rock phosphate. 

Farm Adviser Johnston and his farm 
realize that there ts not much 
point in urging farmers to improve their 
soil if they cannot get the limestone, 
phosphate, and potash that is needed to 
do the job. 


leaders 


Illinois is the leading state in the 
use of limestone — three to four million 
tons a year — and has made worth- 
while progress in the use of clovers, 
phosphate and potash. However, there 
is still a tremendous job ahead in build- 
ing up and maintaining the fertility of 
Illinois soils, and there is a desperate 
need to speed up this program if it is 


to be accomplished before it is too late. 
With wartime prices, farmers want to 
put their extra money into the ‘soil fer- 
tility bank” as a security measure for 
the years to come. So now 1s the time 
to get the soil-building job done, but it 
cannot be done unless the materials can 
be made available. 

The bottleneck of short supplies of 
phosphate and potash is much more seri- 
ous than in the case of limestone. The 
Illinois Farm Supply Company ts tackling 
this problem and has made some real 
headway. New sources of rock phosphate 
have been uncovered for Illinois farmers, 
and in spite of war difficulties, the sup- 
ply company has been able to get an al- 


location for this year of about 7,300 
tons of muriate of potash for Illinois 
farmers. This material is badly needed 


on many farms and is one that has been 
very difficult for the farmer to buy. 

Making good-quality limestone and 
plant food conveniently available at rea- 
sonable prices is a field of service that is 
wide open and offers the 
operative an opportunity to make an 
outstanding contribution to Illinois agri- 
culture. 


farmers’ co- 


Piatt county has done an outstanding job 
in handling limestone. Picture No. 1 
shows a tractor scoop being used to load 
limestone from stock pile at Mansfield. 


Picture No. 2 shows stock piling at Gales- 
ville, one of the 10 shipping points in the 
county. Picture No. 3 shows one of the 
fleet of 18 trucks spreading limestone on 
the Geoff Beazley farm near Mansfield. 
Farmers appreciate this service. 
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INSURANCE 
CcowPANT 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


When at long last PEACE comes to a troubled 
world, can you truly say that peace has come to you? 
Peace in the world and peace in your mind will be 
wonderful . . . if you can be sure that you have provided 
adequately for your family should anything happen to you 
. .. if you can be sure that you have provided for the 
education of your children . . . if you can be sure that 
after age fifty- five or sixty or sixty-five you can truly enjoy 
the fruits of your years of toil and struggle. That final 
peace and contentment can only come with systematic 
savings through life insurance. Discuss it soon with your 
friendly Farm Bureau insurance man. 
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LLINOIS voters will have an oppor- 

tunity at the general election in 1946 

to ballot on a proposed change in the 
amending process of the state constitu- 
tion. On the face of it, this may appear 
to be a technical question which is of no 
great concern to the average voter. 

However, the issue is vital and far- 
reaching. For. all practical purposes, II- 
linois has a constitution which is difficult 
if not impossible to amend under the 
present system of voting. This means 
that almost insurmountable barriers stand 
in the way of amending the state con- 
stitution to meet the current and chang- 
ing needs of the peop Here are a 
few examples of amendments held up by 
the constitution’s cumbersome amending 
. formula. 

For several years the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association has strongly urged an 
amendment to the revenue article of the 
state constitution which would permit 
the General Assembly to classify prop- 
erty for taxation and modernize our tax 
system. Farmers have a major interest 
at stake in this matter. 

The IAA also has agreed to the need 
for a change in the reapportionment arti- 
cle of the constitution. The present pro- 
vision is unworkable and impractical. 
This is clearly evident from the fact that 
although the constitution provides for a 
reapportionment after each census, no 
reapportionment has been made since 
1901. 


However, until the amending process 
of the constitution is changed, it is near- 
ly impossible to secure any merited re- 
visions. 


Why is it almost impossible to change 
the constitution? It doesn’t take long 
to explain. To secure adoption of an 
amendment to the constitution, it is 
necessary that a majority of all the peo- 
ple voting at the election vote for the 
amendment. It sounds simple, but it 
isn’t. There is always a large number 
of people who vote on the candidates, 
but who do not vote on the amendments. 
By not voting on the amendments, these 
persons in effect are counted as voting 
against the amendments. 


Let’s look at the amendment proposed 
in 1942 to remove the sales tax from 
food. There were 979,000 who voted 
“yes” on this question, and 346,000 
who voted “no.” Thus the count on 
those who actually voted on the amend- 
ment was almost 3 to 1 in its favor. 


But there were 1,723,000 other per- 
sons who cast ballots in that general elec- 
tion, who did not vote on the sales tax 
amendment. These votes were counted 
against the amendment and when added 
to the 346,000 who voted “no”, resulted 
in defeat of the amendment by a margin 
of 2 to 1. 
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WHAT IS THIS 
GATEWAY AMENDMENT? 


By CRESTON FOSTER one Peete 
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Thus from 1891 to 1943, only two of 
of the 12 proposed constitutional amend- 
ments were adopted, although all but 
two amendments received a majority of 
the votes cast on the respective proposi- 
tions. The amendments were defeated 
by those who were not sufficiently in- 
terested in constitutional matters to vote 
on the questions involved. 

The Gateway amendment which the 
people of Illinois will be asked to vote 
on in 1946 will change this procedure so 
that in future: elections an amendment 
will be adopted if it secures a “yes” vote 
from two-thirds of those who actually 
vote on the amendment. It also pro- 
vides that the General Assembly may sub- 
mit amendments to the voters on as many 
as three articles of the constitution in- 
stead of one as at present. 

Adoption of the Gateway proposal 
would not make amendment of the 
constitution easy, but it would make it 
reasonably possible. It would give the 
people of Illinois the opportunity and 
privilege in the future of amending 
basic articles of the constitution to meet 
current needs, if such amendments are 
submitted to the electorate by two-thirds 
vote of each House of the General As- 
sembly, and if two-thirds of those vot- 
ing on the proposal vote “yes’’. 

However, the vote on the Gateway 
amendment itself in 1946 will be on the 
same basis which has spelled defeat of 
four Gateway amendments in past years. 
Unless sufficient interest can be aroused 
among the electorate so that everyone 
who votes at the election, votes on the 
Gateway amendment, it will be defeated. 

The IAA in the recent session of the 
General Assembly made a strong fight 
to give the Gateway amendment a fair 
chance at the polls by sponsoring the so- 
called party circle bills. The bills would 
have permitted the use of the party cir- 
cle method of voting so that straight 
tickets would count for the Gateway 
proposal if the voter’s party had en- 
dorsed the proposition in state conven- 
tion. It also provided that if the voter 


was not in accord with the position taken 
by his party, he could vote directly on 
the proposition in any manner he chose. 


The IAA pointed out that it was sup- 
porting the party circle method of voting 
only for use in adopting the Gateway 
amendment. The wording of the Gate- 
way amendment, if adopted, is such that 
it will forever close the door to the use 
of the political convention or party circle 
voting in the consideration of any 
amendment later submitted to a basic 
article of the constitution. 


The party circle bills passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of .40 to 1 and the House 
by a vote of 127 to 3. Notwithstand- 
ing the importance of the bills, as re- 
flected by the very large favorable vote, 
Governor Green killed the bills and his 
veto message was a lengthy and rather 
bitter denunciation of the legislation. 

Many of Governor Green's statements 
in his veto message were not in keeping 
with his attitude during early consider- 


Farm Adviser H. N. Myers, DeWitt county. 
operates a machine he invented to cut 
strips of building paper into 4-inch rolls for 
chinch bug barriers.. These rolls, soaked 
in creosote, will be placed edgewise in 
the soil to stop chinch bugs from crawling 
into corn fields. (Pantograph Photo) 
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ation of the legislation in the Senate and 
brought keen disappointment to the II- 
linois Agricultural -Association as well 
as to other organizations interested in 
needed constitutional reform. 


In his veto message, Governor Green 
said in part, “It is an unusual, new, and 
tricky method of securing the approval 
of a constitutional amendment.” 


The party circle bills DO NOT AP- 
PEAR to be “unusual,” - ‘new’ or 
“tricky” when it is remembered that five 
amendments of the present constitution 
submitted before 1891 were adopted by 
the party method of voting. 


Prior to 1891, a party could and did 
print upon its ticket a statement approv- 
ing a proposed change in the constitu- 
tion. All such ballots which were left 
unchanged in this respect by the voter 
were counted according to the position 


of the party. 


In terming the party circle bills 
“tricky”, Governor Green also said that 
if such a method of balloting were used, 
many voting in the party circle would do 
so without realizing that they were cast- 
ing a vote for or against a constitutional 
proposal. 

Let’s consider that statement. Under 
the present system of voting, how many 
voters realize that when they fail to vote 
on a constitutional amendment, they are 
counted as voting against it? On the 
other hand, under the party circle 
method, the voter could plainly see the 
position his party has taken on the pro- 
posal, and if he wanted to vote against 
such a position, he could do so, with full 
knowledge of how he is voting. 


Which system of voting should be 
called “tricky”? Under present restric- 
tions, the will of the majority sufficient- 
ly interested to vote on constitutional 
amendments has been defeated time after 
time by those not sufficiently interested 
to even vote on such proposals. The best 
recent example of that fact was the out- 
come of the vote on the proposal to re- 
move the sales tax on food. 


In spite of all these developments, it 
becomes the interest of the people gen- 
erally to have the cooperation of all 
groups, including the leaders of the 
major political parties, in acquainting 
the electorate with the importance of the 
Gateway amendment so as to afford hope 
for its passage by the voters at the next 
general election. 


Farm Bureau leaders and men who are 
interested in cooperative grain marketing 
in the ten counties flanking the Illinois 
River between Ottawa and Peoria should 
mark the date Sept. 18. That is the date of 
an area grain meeting, time and place to be 
announced later. 
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How’s 
Your Health? 
(Continued from page 5) 


tion and staffing of county health depart- 
ments under prevailing conditions. 


County health departments do not al- 


ways provide efficient and effective serv- - 


ice. Their efficiency and effectiveness de- 
pends primarily upon the ability and at- 
titude of the employees, and especially 
upon the chief health officer. This de- 
pends in turn upon the type of persons 
appointed to the county board of health 
and this in turn upon the character of 
the county board of supervisors (or com- 
missioners). From this it may be con- 
cluded that a county health department 
can be just about what the local people 


want. If they are careless about public 
affairs in general, and permit or en- 
courage inefficiency and waste in the con- 
duct of other local public affairs, the 
county health department very likely 
would reflect these same characteristics. 

On the other hand, in counties where 
the citizens demand honesty and efficiency 
in the county government, their schools, 
and in other local public affairs, it is 
very likely that the operations of a county 
health department would be characterized 
by efficiency and a high quality of serv- 
ice. 

In conclusion, it appears that the or- 
ganization of county health departments 
offers a means whereby the people of 
many counties can provide for themselves 
needed public health service under the 
control of the people being served. 


Al 97 HE SHOWS HOW 
TO WIN PRIZES AT FAIR 


HERE are few if any farmers who can 

say that they helped to produce food 
for four wars, but that’s the record set 
up by Warren Beebe, charter member of 
the Greene County Farm Bureau. 


This 97-year-old Farm Bureau member 
who has done his job on the home front 
in the Civil War, 
Spanish - American 
War and World 
Wars I and II, re- 
cently took five first 
premiums and two 
second premiums at 
the Greene County 
Fair. First prizes 
were given him for 
his exhibit of cab- 

Warren Beebe bage, potatoes, tur- 
nips, white onions and on a single ear 

corn. Second prizes were awarded to 
his red onion display and group ear corn. 
He attended the first Greene County Fair 
90 years ago. His “younger” brother, 
Frank, who was 81 in July, accompanied 
him to the 1945 fair. 


During the Civil War Mr. Beebe was 
rejected from the armed forces as phys- 
ically unfit and he worked with his father 
to produce food during the Civil War. 
Today he is still farming on the same 85- 
acre farm near Eldred with the help of 
his brother. 


Mr. Beebe is up-to-date on his farming 
methods and has shown considerable in- 
terest in soil conservation practices. Re- 
cently he accompanied a group of 125 
farmers of the county on a pasture tour. 


In addition to his grain farming, Mr 
Beebe and his brother are raising a drove 
of hogs. 

About the only old-fashioned thing 
about Mr. Beebe’s life is his mode of 
travel. He and his brother still make 
their trips into Carrollton by horse and 
wagon. 

Mr. Beebe was recently recognized by 
the Greene County Farm Bureau through 
receipt of a lifetime honorary member- 
ship by action of the executive board of 
the Farm Bureau. 


arren Beebe, 97, right, and his brother. 
Frouk. 81, show some of their garden stuff. 
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By WILFRED SHAW 


Illinois dairymen should obtain from their 
County Farm Bureau a copy of the recently 
issued University of Illinois Bulletin No. 
511 entitled, “Cost of Producing Milk in 
Northern Illinois,” by R. H. Wilcox and 
C. S. Rhode. 

In this bulletin are the cost of milk pro- 
duction figures in 99 dairy herds for the 
year 1937. The importance of good cows, 
good management and feeding are translated 
into their influence upon cost of production 
of milk in this bulletin. 


R. J. Mutti, of the agricultural economics 
department of the University of Illinois, 
recently reported that of all milk produced 
in Illinois in 1943, 25% was utilized in the 
manufacture of butter; 13% was made into 
cheese; 11% was manufactured into evap- 
orated and condensed milk; and 614% was 
manufactured into ice cream. 

Illinois butter production in 1943 was 
72,164,800 pounds and was manufactured in 
150 plants. Our cheese production was 
69,745,051 pounds and was manufactured in 
138 plants. Our Illinois evaporated and 
condensed milk production was 272,199,391 
pounds, produced by 32 plants, and our ice 
cream production in Illinois for 1943 was 
25 million gallons, produced by 1,194 
plants. 


E. W. Tiedeman, manager of the Central 
Grade ‘A’ Cooperative, Appleton, Wis., 
W. O. Perdue, manager of the Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and A. H: Lauterbach, general manager of 
Pure Milk Association of Chicago, were 
members of a panel discussion upon dairy 
marketing at the Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Association directors’ meeting July 31 in the 
IAA offices, Chicago. ‘‘Ed’’ Tiedeman was 
president of Sanitary Milk Producers of St. 
Louis before going to Wisconsin three years 
ago and “Bill” Perdue was market admin- 
istrator at Quad-Cities before accepting his 
Wisconsin cooperative work. 


The newly appointed American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation’s dairy marketing committee 
held its first two-day meeting in Chicago, 
July 26 and 27. The committee is composed 
of three representatives selected by the 


Farm Bureaus in each of four regions of . 


the United States, plus four AFBF directors. 
This committee is to act as an advisory 
committee to the AFBF board of directors 
upon dairy problems in the United States. 
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More money for far 


Frank White, president of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau, and vice-president of Land 
O'Lakes Creameries, was selected chairman 
of the committee, and P. C. Turner of 
Maryland was selected vice-chairman. Mid- 
West regional members of the dairy com- 
mittee are Frank White, Minnesota, E. W. 
Tiedeman, Wisconsin, and Wilfred Shaw, 
Illinois. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois’ markets. All are July prices for 
3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (except 
Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective milk ordinances: 

Bloomington  .........-..........--------------- $2.46 

Canton : 


Danville 
Decatur 
DeKalb 
Freeport: ...........---.-.----+----; 
Galesburg _.... 

Harrisburg .... 

Jacksonville .. oss 
KGW... :....-. 202-2 2a lens coe-se-ceecssoeendesae 


Peoria ... 
Pontiac - 
Quincy eee 
Rockford _... as 
Springfield 
St. Louis - 
Streator _....:.......00.-20:.-.2- 


The following are the gross blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following named cities throughout the 
United States, and are quoted on 3.5% but- 
terfat basis, delivered f.o.b. dealers’ plat- 


forms (with exceptions noted) as reported . 


by the respective milk cooperatives. These 
prices are for June unless otherwise noted: 


Baltimore __. 
Boston __.. = 
Chicago (70 Mile Zone) (July) -- 3.04 
Cleveland 20.0. 
Detroit _..... 
Indianapolis ... 
Kansas City .. 
Louisville _..... 
New York City 
SOGGCG 2. chon Se eee 


Washington, D. C. 0 _. 3.94 


Pure Milk Association, Chicago, had a 
total membership of 13,023 in July, a new 
high in membership. 


Sanitary Milk Producers, St. Louis, re- 
ported that its check testers had run the 
3,000,000th test on members’ milk. Check 
testing, re-testing, and scale checks are 
among the services rendered members during 
its past fifteen years of marketing. 


A “Carlinville Milk Producer” asks if 
butter cannot be obtained in exchange for 
milk without payment of points. The Chi- 
cago Regional Office of Price Administra- 
tion advises ts the answer is ‘no’, or, as 
they state it, “Consumers may not acquire 
butter without the surrender of points with- 
out exception.” 


The Chicago Regional Office of Price 
Administration, in an order effective July 
30, 1945, authorizes an increase in the butter- 
fat differential paid for milk sold in Rock- 
ford from 4c per tenth of a per cent to 5c 
above or below 3.5% milk. The Mid-West 
Dairymen’s Company, the cooperative milk 
marketing association, had filed a petition 
and a request to obtain: an increase in the 
amount of the butterfat differential. 
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By S. F. RUSSELL 


A 1944 cost report recently compiled by 
R. H. Wilcox and J. R. Harris, U. of I. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, throws some light on 
why we have so many empty feed lots. 

The farm cost data analyzed by Wilcox 
and Harris from a group of farms in east 
central Illinois show that for 1944 the 
average cost of producing 100 pounds of 
pork, including feed, labor, use of equip- 
ment, and other costs, was about $14. Re- 
turns for each 100 pounds of pork aver- 
aged about $13. That's a loss of $1 per 
hundred. 

And here’s more. It cost $177 a head to 
produce feeder cattle which returned $155 
a head. That’s a loss of $22 for each steer 
fed. Poultry and dairy figures showed a 
similar trend. 


Annual fall outlook meetings got under- 
way during August throughout the state and 
will continue through September. The 
meetings cover a discussion of the eco- 
nomic situation and information on stocker 
and feeder cattle and feeding lambs. Repre- 
sentatives of the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture, livestock marketing department of 
the IAA, and cooperative marketing agen- 
cies are appearing on the programs. Consult 
your farm adviser for the time and place 
of the outlook meeting being held in your 
area. 


Some of the outlook meetings were held 
in August and the first part of September. 
Remainder of the meetings starting with 
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Sept. 11 include: Sept. 11, Iroquois, Menard, 
Madison, Vermilion and Williamson. Sept. 
12, Woodford, Logan, Edgar and Jefferson. 
Sept. 13, McLean, Macon, Monroe and 
Clark. Sept. 14, Livingston, Piatt, Randolph 
and Crawford. 

Sept. 17, Wayne; Sept. 18, Whiteside, Du- 
Page, St. Clair, Jersey and Lawrence. Sept. 
19,-Henry,‘ McHenry, Peoria, Macoupin, Ed- 
wards. Sept. 20, Richland, Bureau, Ogle, 
Fulton, Morgan-Scott and Gallatin-White. 

Sept. 21, McDonough, LaSalle, Stark, 
Cass, Pulaski-Alexander and Pope-Hardin- 
Massac. Sept. 25, Hancock, Carroll, Will, 
Bond and Hamilton. Sept. 26, Henderson, 
JoDaviess, Ford, Montgomery and Saline. 
Sept. 27, Mercer, Stephenson, DeWitt, Ef- 
fingham and Jasper. Sept. 28, Rock Island, 
Winnebago-Boone, Mason, Christian’ and 
Washington. 


By F. A. GOUGLER 


The board of directors of Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Carlinville has authorized the 
sale of additional Class “A” preferred stock. 
This new issue is to be used to construct a 
new building and to purchase needed. new 
equipment. For the time being, says Man- 
ager F. A. Gourley, total outstanding stock 
will be limited to $125,000. 

The amount that can be sold to any one 
individual, according to board action, is 
$500. However, each member of the fam- 
ily may purchase this amount. Only per- 
sons who are directly interested in farming 
and are known to be interested in coopera- 
tive effort may purchase stock. 

The board anticipates that the stock will 
be over-subscribed, therefore, the board 
reserves the right to accept or refuse any 
or all stock. 

Manager Gourley reports a gain of 18 
new patrons during June and 5 lost, making 
a net gain of 13. 

Prairie Farms Creamery of Carlinville con- 
tributed $660.40 to the American Dairy As- 
sociation this year, which was deducted 
rom patrons’ checks June 1-15 inclusive at 
the rate of 1c per pound butterfat pur- 
chased. 


Manager Frank Mleynek, Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Olney, has an excellent short 
article on quality milk in his July issue of 
Prairie Farms News, as follows: 

“A pie cooled in a cow barn might not 
be a very attractive dish, depending upon 
how many straws, bits of hair, flies and 
other things like that got into it. 
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“It seems as though the milk te make the 
pie should be given as much care as the pie. 
The fact is, the milk is more sensitive, more 
easily damaged by bacteria, than is the pie. 

“Like field crops, some bacteria are help- 
ful. Like weeds in a garden, some bacteria 
are a nuisance. And like poison ivy and 
nettles, some bacteria are very dangerous. 
Most kinds of bacteria found naturally in 
milk are undesirable, and in milk we can’t 
separate them, so we try to keep the number 
of all kinds as small as possible. In all 
milk, the fewer bacteria, the better. 

“This is accomplished by using clean uten- 
sils, having healthy cows and cooling milk 
immediately after milking and keeping it 
cold until your driver picks it up. Cleanli- 
ness in milking methods and practicing san- 
itation throughout means few bacteria and 
good high quality milk.” 


Since the subsidy payment for butterfat 
in milk is about equal to that paid for fat 
in cream, it appears that many producers 
who formerly sold milk are now separating. 
Farmers Creamery Company of Blooming- 
ton shows a slight gain in volume during 
June this year over June last year. This is 
one of the nine creameries that did not in- 
stall equipment to handle milk and as a 
result during war years volume has dropped. 

Production per patron also shows a 
marked increase. Manager Fairchild reports 
that during the week of July 18, the average 
production per patron was 1514% above 
the same week a year ago and was practically 
the same as the average production per pa- 
tron in 1943. 


Prairie Farms Creamery of Mt. Carroll is 
now operating full blast in its new creamery. 
During the last half of July, Herbert John- 
son of Prairie Farms Creameries assisted 
Manager Sailer with installation of a new 
roli dryer and other new equipment. Man- 
ager Sailer will now turn his attention to 
procurement problems. The Farm Bureau 
boards of JoDaviess, Stephenson and Ogle 
counties, have given permission to the state 
Company to allocate these counties to Prairie 
Farms Creamery of Mt. Carroll. These are 
heavy milk producing counties and give 
this plant a splendid opportunity to build 
volume. That’s the next problem for Man- 
ager Sailer and we will assist him in every 
possible way. 


Prairie Farms Creamery of Carbondale 
will be in a position to receive milk by early 
this fall. The new boiler room which will 
house two large boilers is completed and 
the second boiler is being installed. When 
this steam plant is completed it will be sec- 
ond to none of our cooperative plants. 

Work will start immediately in rearrang- 
ing the interior of the plant to provide a 
receiving room for handling both milk and 
cream. Milk will be received, pasteurized 
and some will be sold to other dairies for 
bottling and the balance will be processed 
in the plant for various uses. 


Illinois ranks fifth among all states in 
total acreage of crops harvested. 


By G. H. IFTNER 


A number of elevator companies in II- 
linois are now engaged in the process of re- 
organizing under the Illinois Cooperative 
law of 1923. This development is in line 
with modern cooperative procedure. It is 
simply a matter of keeping good corporate 
repair, without which cooperatives grow 
old and die. 

Most recent company to start re-organiza- 
tion procedures is the Rees Farmers Elevator 
in Morgan county. The local Farm Bureau 
and the legal department of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association are assisting with 
the work. 

The director of this department has tenta- 
tive dates with at least eight other com- 
panies which contemplate re-organization. 


Several weeks ago a form letter was 
mailed at the Bloomington, Illinois, post of- 
fice to the farmer elevator companies in this 
state. The letter cited a recent court case 
in a western state wherein it was held that 
farmer stock companies operating as profit 
business could not legally reorganize and 
become co-ops. The effect of the letter was 
that directors receiving it doubted the legal- 
ity of such reorganization in this state. For 
the benefit of those companies which have 
perfected their reorganization and of those 
who might otherwise be concerned, it is 
recommended that the letter be disregarded. 


Ursa Farmer's Elevator Company in 
Adams county got two river-going barges 
for the movement of the July wheat harvest. 
These were the first barges the Ursa Com- 
pany had been able to get for reasons that 
have never been explained. Word may have 
gone out that the statewide merchandising 
program contemplates the development of 
cooperative companies to operate river 
houses on the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. 


Rapid developments in the Farm Bureau 
sponsored grain and feed programs have 
placed a strain on management. There is 
a dire need for experienced men who be- 
lieve in the Farm Bureau, what Farm Bu- 
reau stands for, and what Farm Bureau can 
do to keep Illinois agriculture in a- strong 
position economically, socially and political- 
ly. Right now there are opportunities 
for young men recently discharged from the 
armed services to work into a secure posi- 
tion for their life work. 
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ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. BRISSENDEN 


TOTAL of 114,503 members was 

on the rolls of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association as of June 30, 1945, 
the end of the third quarter of the fiscal 
ear. 
‘ Cancellations totalled 6,026. Of this 
number 464 were transfers to the two 
new organizations, Hamilton County 
Farm Bureau and Perry County Farm 
Bureau, leaving a net cancellation of 5,- 
562 for comparative purposes. The can- 
cellations for the same period last year 
were 4,775. There are 14,145 new mem- 
bers as compared with 14,365 last year. 
This represents 161.7% of the yearly 
new member quota of 8,745. The net 
gain for the nine months period was 


9,446. 


Eighty-two counties in the state had at- 
tained or exceeded their new member goals 
and twenty-one of these had completed 
more than 200%. Only six were below 
75%. This should be the year when all 
counties make their new member quotas. 

The 105% dues income quota was attained 
by 19 county organization directors during 
the period. , 

Long range goals set by the county com- 
mittees had been attained in 34 counties 
and many have definite programs for com- 
pletion by Sept. 30. Almost all plan on 
having the job done by annual meeting time. 


In addition to the good work done on 
acquisition, the program of maintenance 
has been intensified in many counties. An 
all-out effort is being made to carry serv- 
ices to each and every member. Analysis 
of the services that are being used by each 
member is the first job in this program. 
And then comes the follow-up by both 
members of the Farm Bureau personnel and 
leadership. A recent article in “CLIC” 
entitled “Give Every New Member a 
Chance to Buy”, is an example of the in- 
terest and cooperation the organization 
forces are receiving from other departments 
in this program. 


John C. Bigelow, county organization di- 
rector of Marion County Farm Bureau, re- 
ported the largest percentage of the new 
member quota during the nine months’ per- 
iod. Some 170 new members were reported 
on a quota of 55 or 309%. 


A. B. Culp, county organization director 
in McLean county, reported the largest 
number of new members. He reported 322 
on a quota of 180. 


The Jackson-Perry County Farm Bureau 
started the year with 891 members, later 
divided into two county organizations, whose 
combined membership was 1149 as of June 
30, making a net gain of 258, which was 
the largest numerical net gain in total mem- 
bership. Carl Robinson, who sérved as 
COD for the dual organization, continues in 
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Jackson county and Bernis Provart is now 
COD for the new organization in Perry 
county. * 


Franklin-Hamilton County Farm Bureau 
was also reorganized during the year into 
two separate county organizations. The per- 
centage net gain of 40.9% in the total mem- 
bership for the two counties was the high- 
est in the state. Carl Cox is COD in Frank- 
lin county and B. H. Wainstreet, an aggres- 
sive volunteer worker in past membership 
drives, now serves the new organization in 
Perry county as COD and general agent of 
insurance, 


Earl Groves, center, Brouillett Creek town- 
ship, has just signed a Farm Bureau 
agreement to become the 1500th member 
of the Edgar County Farm Bureau. H. 
Zeis Gumm, COD, is at the left, and Leo 
Swinford, president, is at the right. 


Five years ago, Greene County Farm 
Bureau had a membership of 480. In April 
of this year, William Shuts of Patterson 
township became the thousandth member in 
that county. Dale Sponsler, Farm Bureau 
member of long standing in Greene county, 
is mow serving as county organization di- 
rector. 


T. R. Drone, a salesman of many years’ 
experience, is the new county organization 
director in Gallatin county succeeding 
James S. Potter, who resigned to enter soil 
conservation work. 


Arnold Ziegler, who has served well as 
county organization director in Effingham 
county, has resigned and is being succeeded 
by Glen A. Perciv2l, who started work on 
Aug. 13. 


Gathman of Williamsville is the new 
general agent and county organization di- 
rector for the Scott County Farm Bureau. 
Gathman was a farmer and a special agent 
for Country Life Insurance Company in 
Sangamon county prior to his employment 
in Scott county. 


One-day “Refresher” meetings in 12 
districts, featuring pointers on effective 
speaking and salesmanship, will be of- 
fered to employees of Farm Bureaus and 
subsidiaries during September by W. P. 
Sandford, IAA director of sales service. 
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By FRANK A. GOUGLER 


The first annual meeting of the Piper 
City Locker Association was held in the 
Piper City High School Aug. 15. Despite 
the fact that it was V-J Day, a fair attend- 
ance was had. 

Manager Clarence E. Pierson, in his re- 
port to the shareholders, from the audit, 
showed that during the first 414 months 
of operation, the company experienced a 
slight loss. A small profit was made dur- 
ing July and it was the manager's belief 
that by the time the company had operated 
a full year the loss would be liquidated. 

George Fickling, president of the board, 
reported “that patrons are demanding 
slaughter and other services which the board 
plans to provide as soon as possible. 

Several thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed for additional stock, some of which 
can be used to build a slaughter plant. The 
board plans to build an addition to the 
locker plant for installing slaughter facil- 
ities. It is estimated this addition, with 
equipment, will cost about $6,000. 

The board-members and officers re-elected 
were as follows: Geo. Ficklin, president; 
W. R. Crandall, secretary-treasurer; Wm. F. 
Weber and Harry Van Antwerp, all of 
Piper City, 

L. R. Downs, Piper City, asked to be re- 
lieved of his duties on the board because 
of the extensive expansion program of the 
seed company. Those present voted unan- 
imously their appreciation for the splendid 
service Downs had given the locker com- 


pany. 
V. A. Krueger, Chicago, a discharged 


veteran, started work in August as manager 
of the Coles County Locker Service. Krueger 
has had extensive experience in the meat 
business and also worked in this line dur- 
ing three and one-half years in the Army. 
His wife, Mrs. Mildred Krueger, will serve 
as bookkeeper for the Coles Locker Service. 
She served as office secretary in Adams 
county and in 1937 came to the IAA offices 
in Chicago where she worked as secretary 
for several IAA department heads. For 
the past two years she was secretary to 
President Earl C. Smith. IAA associates 
wish the Kruegers the best of success in 
their new positions. 


All of our cooperative locker plants are 
grading beef, veal, lamb and mutton ac- 
cording to OPA requirements. There is 
some variation as to the method due to the 
fact that district officials do not issue uni- 
form regulations. At least one district has 
not required that patrons’ meat be graded, 
provided it is point free meat and the patron 
is a producer and is entitled to it. Other 
districts now allow the patron to designate 
an employee to do the grading for him. 
Some managers are having all the beef, veal, 
lamb and mutton graded by a federal grad- 
er. Either the association pays the federal 
grader or it is charged direct to the patron. 
OPA permits this charge to be made to 
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the producer and has established a ceiling 
price therefor as follows: 
Effective July 30, 1945, the ceiling price 
that can be charged to patrons for grad- 
ing is 1244c per 100 pounds of meat 
gtaded, computed to the next highest 
multiple of Sc. 
“For example”, the ruling states, “if 
a farm slaughterer requests the locker 
plant to grade 150 pounds of meat, the 
ceiling price for grading this meat 
would actually figure out at 1834c. Ad- 
justed to the next highest 5c multiple, 
however, the final ceiling price would 
be 20c on this particular operation.” 
According to published reports, meat ra- 
tioning will be lifted within the next few 
months and it is assumed that grading of 
meats processed in locker plants will not 
be required if meat becomes point free. 


By JOHN R. SPENCER 


According to recent soil tests of the Ford 
County Farm Bureau laboratory 45 per cent 
of the samples needed two tons or more of 
limestone per acre, 80 per cent needed rock 
phosphate and only 15 per cent of the 
samples showed adequate amounts of potash 
present. 

About 75 per cent of the fertilizer that 
will be handled by Illinois Farm Supply 
Company in the next fiscal year will be 
“straight materials’ (carrying one plant 
food element) such as rock phosphate, 
muriate of potash and superphosphate. This 
will seem to be carrying out the three 
fundamental principles in a rational program 
for soil fertility restoration or crop fertiliza- 
tion of economy, sufficiency and permanency 
as recommended by A. L. Lang of the U. 
of I. College of Agriculture. 


A trucker in Fayette county is developing, 
with the active help of the Farm Adviser 
J. B. Turner, an elevated hopper bottom rail 
car unloading device for limestone. It is in 
a building formerly used by the Vandalia 
light plant in which coal was unloaded 
from rail cars. A sizable covered storage in 
the building will be utilized to facilitate 
handling of dry material during wet weather 
periods, ; 


About three-fourths of all the Illinois 
farm land or 24 million acres. needs phos- 
phate, according to soil tests, reports C. M. 
Linsley of the U. of I. College of Agriculture. 

“The critical shortage o 
most Illinois soils is not receiving the atten- 
tion it deserves” ‘he said. 


Soils that test low in available phosphorus 
can produce from 50-60 per cent of a 
maximum clover or alfalfa crop. This 
means low yields of corn and other crops, 
because a 60 per cent clover crop supplies 
only about 60 per cent of the nitrogen and 
Organic matter that the soil needs for other 
crops. 
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phosphorus in - 


Organic matter binds soil particles to- 
gether like hair in plaster, which enables 
the particles to resist the action of run-off 
water. 


As of last July the list of county soil 
testing laboratories, according to Hugh 
Brock, chairman of the soil committee of 
the Farm Advisers Association, was the 


following: 
Set up or authorized ............ 55 
Contemplating _.. --10 
ee Ete aS ee 6 
Potash test in adjoining 
CONNER pci sppit en ipcmeencin sane 1 


Acidity and phosphorus with 
potash test made at 
University 

Counties not heard from ... 7 

98 counties 
“This development probably puts the ex- 
tension service in the best soils position of 
any group in the U. S.”, he said. 


Three-fourths of the 62 quarries sampled 
by the IAA soil improvement department 
in May, June and July were producing ag- 
ricultural limestone with a fineness of grind- 
ing of 80 per cent or more passing an 8 
mesh screen (64 openings per square inch). 
For effective neutralizing power in the soil 
agricultural limestone depends upon its 
fineness as well as its purity. Farmers in 
purchasing this essential material should in- 
sist on a fineness of grinding 80 per cent or 
more passing an 8 mesh screen. It is pos- 
sible for al] quarries to produce this grade 
of liming material. 


PEORIA PRODUCERS 
MANAGER DIES 


W. R. Hembrough, manager of the 
Peoria Producers Commission Association 
3 since Jan. 1, 1923, 
died July 31 at the 
Methodist _ hospital, 
Peoria. He had been 
a patient in the hos- 
pital since June 5. 

Funeral services 
were held at the 
Ashbury Methodist 
church and burial 
was made in Ash- 
bury cemetery. 

A loyal supporter 
of the cooperative 
ideals for many years, Mr. Hembrough 
witnessed the inception of the producer 
cooperative sales movement Jan. 1, 1922, 
at the St. Louis National Stock Yards. 
In June, 1922, he went to Peoria and 
helped to organize the Peoria Producers. 
He served as hog salesman until Jan. 1, 
1923, when he became general manager 
and cattle salesman, a position he held 
throughout the years until his death. 

Well known in livestock circles 
throughout the state, Mr. Hembrough 
was generally conceded to be a past mas- 
ter in the knowledge of cattle, their value 
and importance in the agricultural pro- 
gram. 

The cooperative idea implanted in his 
mind in St. Louis more than 23 years 
ago never wavered throughout the years. 


W. R. Hembrough 


LaSALLE MAN JOINS 


PUBLICITY STAFF 


James C. Thomson, formerly of La- 
Salle county and since 1942 employed 
by the Chicago bu- 
reau of the Associ- 
ation Press, has been 
hired as assistant edi- 
tor of the Illinois 
Agricultural Associ- 
ation Record and as- 
sistant in the IAA 
publicity depart- 
ment. He started 
work Sept 1. 

A graduate of the 
University of  Il- 
linois School of 
Journalism in 1935, 
Thomson had wide 
experience on down- 
state Illinois newspapers prior to join- 
ing the Associated Press staff. During 
1935-36 he edited two weeklies, the Le- 
monter at Lemont, and the Herald at 

rt. He was later employed by the 
Decatur Herald and Review, and in 
1937 began work as a reporter for the 
Daily Republican Times in Ottawa. He 
later worked as farm page editor on the 
Times. 

While attending the University of Il- 
linois, Thomson worked on the Daily 
Illini ag Champaign for three years and 
during part of this time reported news 
from the College of Agriculture. In his 
senior year, Thomson edited the Y.M. 
C.A. paper at the University. 

Thomson spent his early life near Ot- 
tawa and attended a rural school a mile 
south of that community. He was gradu- 
ated from Ottawa High School in 1931. 

Thomson is married and has two 
daughters. His wife is the former Dor- 
othy Schinz of Ottawa. 

Since the resignation of C. M. Sea- 
graves, director of advertising, in May, 
1945, the personnel of the publicity de- 
partment has consisted of the director 
and two secretarial employees. Seagraves 
resigned from the IAA staff to join a 
Chicago advertising agency. 

Lt. Merrill Gregory, editor of the IAA 
Record, is on leave of absence. He has 
been in the Army since the fall of 1941 
and according to latest reports was sta- 
tioned at Pilsen, Czechoslovakia. Prior 
to assignment to the European front in 
January of 1945, Lieutenant Gregory was 
stationed in the Southwest Pacific. 


James Thomson 


The influence of the Indianapolis market 
on the movement of Illinois grains has been 
moving steadily westward for some time. 
This year that influence was felt as far 
west as Morgan county. The Indiana Grain 
Cooperative was responsible for a stronger 
demand for west central wheat this past 
harvest, 
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FORWARD GO" 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. BRISSENDEN 


TOTAL of 114,503 members was 

on the rolls of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association as of June 30, 1945, 
the end of the third quarter of the fiscal 
ear. 
: Cancellations totalled 6,026. Of this 
number 464 were transfers to the two 
new organizations, Hamilton County 
Farm Bureau and Perry County Farm 
Bureau, leaving a net cancellation of 5,- 
562 for comparative purposes. The can- 
cellations for the same period last year 
were 4,775. There are 14,145 new mem- 
bers as compared with 14,365 last year. 
This represents 161.7% of the yearly 
new member quota of 8,745. The net 
gain for the nine months period was 
9,446. 


Eighty-two counties in the state had at- 
tained or exceeded their new member goals 
and twenty-one of these had completed 
more than 200%. Only six were below 
75%. This should be the year when all 
counties make their new member quotas. 

The 105% dues income quota was attained 
by 19 county organization directors during 
the period. 

Long range goals set by the county com- 
mittees had been attained in 34 counties 
and many have definite programs for com- 
pletion by Sept. 30. Almost all plan on 
having the job done by annual meeting time. 


In addition to the good work done on 
acquisition, the program of maintenance 
has been intensified in many counties. An 
all-out effort is being made to carry serv- 
ices to each and every member. Analysis 
of the services that are being used by each 
member is the first job in this program. 
And then comes the follow-up by both 
members of the Farm Bureau personnel and 
leadership. A recent article in “CLIC” 
entitled “Give Every New Member a 
Chance to Buy”, is an example of the in- 
terest and cooperation the organization 
forces are receiving from other departments 
in this program. 


John C. Bigelow, county organization di- 
rector of Marion County Farm Bureau, re- 
ported the largest percentage of the new 
member quota during the nine months’ per- 
iod. Some 170 new members were reported 
on a quota of 55 or 309%. 


A. B. Culp, county organization director 
in McLean county, reported the largest 
number of new members. He reported 322 
on a quota of 180. 


The Jackson-Perry County Farm Bureau 
started the year with 891 members, later 
divided into two county organizations, whose 
combined membership was 1149 as of June 
30, making a net gain of 258, which was 
the largest numerical net gain in total mem- 
bership. Carl Robinson, who served as 
COD for the dual organization, continues in 
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Jackson county and Bernis Provart is now 
COD for the new organization in Perry 
county. * 


Franklin-Hamilton County Farm Bureau 
was also reorganized during the year into 
two separate county organizations. The per- 
centage net gain of 40.9% in the total mem- 
bership for the two counties was the high- 
est in the state. Carl Cox is COD in Frank- 
lin county and B. H. Wainstreet, an aggres- 
sive volunteer worker in past membership 
drives, now serves the new organization in 
Perry county as COD and general agent of 
insurance. 


Earl Groves, center, Brouillett Creek town- 
ship, has just signed a Farm Bureau 
agreement to become the 1500th member 
of the Edgar County Farm Bureau. H. 
Zeis Gumm, COD, is at the left. and Leo 
Swinford, president, is at the right. 


Five years ago, Greene County Farm 
Bureau had a membership of 480. In April 
of this year, William Shuts of Patterson 
township became the thousandth member in 
that county. Dale Sponsler, Farm Bureau 
member of long standing in Greene county, 
is now serving as county organization di- 
rector. 


T. R. Drone, a salesman of many years’ 
experience, is the new county organization 
director in Gallatin county succeeding 
James S. Potter, who resigned to enter soil 
conservation work. 


Arnold Ziegler, who has served well as 
county organization director in Effingham 
county, has resigned and is being succeeded 
by Glen A. Percival, who started work on 
Aug. 13. 


Gathman of Williamsville is the new 
general agent and county organization di- 
rector for the Scott County Farm Bureau. 
Gathman was a farmer and a special agent 
for Country Life Insurance Company in 
Sangamon county prior to his employment 
in Scott county. 


One-day ‘Refresher’ meetings in 12 
districts, featuring pointers on effective 
speaking and salesmanship, will be of- 
fered to employees of Farm Bureaus and 
subsidiaries during September by W. P. 
Sandford, IAA director of sales service. 


By FRANK A. GOUGLER 


The first annual meeting of the Piper 
City Locker Association was held in the 
Piper City High School Aug. 15. Despite 
the fact that it was V-J Day, a fair attend- 
ance was had. 

Manager Clarence E. Pierson, in his re- 
port to the shareholders, from the audit, 
showed that during the first 414 months 
of operation, the company experienced a 
slight loss. A small profit was made dur- 
ing July and it was the manager’s belief 
that by the time the company had operated 
a full year the loss would be liquidated. 

George Fickling, president of the board, 
reported “that patrons are demanding 
slaughter and other services which the board 
plans to provide as soon as possible. 

Several thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed for additional stock, some of which 
can be used to build a slaughter plant. The 
board plans to build an addition to the 
locker plant for installing slaughter facil- 
ities. It is estimated this addition, with 
equipment, will cost about $6,000. 

The board members and officers re-elected 
were as follows: Geo, Ficklin, president; 
W. R. Crandall, secretary-treasurer; Wm. F. 
Weber and Harry Van Antwerp, all of 
Piper City. 

L. R. Downs, Piper City, askéd to be re- 
lieved of his duties on the board because 
of the extensive expansion program of the 
seed company. Those present voted unan- 
imously their appreciation for the splendid 
service Downs had given the locker com- 
pany. 


V. A. Krueger, Chicago, a discharged 
veteran, started work in August as manager 
of the Coles County Locker Service. Krueger 
has had extensive experience in the meat 


“business and also worked in this line dur- 


ing three and one-half years in the Army. 
His wife, Mrs. Mildred Krueger, will serve 
as bookkeeper for the Coles Locker Service. 
She served as office secretary in Adams 
county and in 1937 came to the IAA offices 
in Chicago where she worked as secretary 
for several IAA department heads. For 
the past two years she was secretary to 
President Earl C. Smith. IAA associates 
wish the Kruegers the best of success in 
their new positions. 


All of our cooperative locker plants are 
gtading beef, veal, lamb and mutton ac- 
cording to OPA requirements. There is 
some variation as to the method due to the 
fact that district officials do not issue uni- 
form regulations. At least one district has 
not required that patrons’ meat be graded, 
provided it is point free meat and the patron 
is a producer and is entitled to it. Other 
districts now allow the patron to designate 
an employee to do the grading for him. 
Some managers are having all the beef, veal, 
lamb and mutton graded by a federal grad- 
er. Either the association pays the federal 
grader or it is charged direct to the patron. 
OPA permits this charge to be made to 
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the producer and has established a ceiling 
price therefor as follows: 
Effective July 30, 1945, the ceiling price 
that can be charged to patrons for grad- 
ing is 1214c per 100 pounds of meat 
gtaded, computed to the next highest 
multiple of 5c. 
“For example’, the ruling states, “if 
a farm slaughterer requests the locker 
plant to grade 150 pounds of meat, the 
ceiling price for grading this meat 
would actually figure out at 1834c. Ad- 
justed to the next highest 5c multiple, 
however, the final ceiling price would 
be 20c on this particular operation.” 
According to published reports, meat ra- 
tioning will be lifted within the next few 
months and it is assumed that grading of 
meats processed in locker plants will not 
be required if meat becomes point free. 


By JOHN R. SPENCER 


According to recent soil tests of the Ford 
County Farm Bureau laboratory 45 per cent 
of the samples needed two tons or more of 
limestone per acre, 80 per cent needed rock 
phosphate and only 15 per cent of the 
samples showed adequate amounts of potash 
present. ~ | 


About 75 per cent of the fertilizer that 
will be handled by Illinois Farm Supply 
Company in the next fiscal year will be 
“straight materials’ (carrying one plant 
food element) such as rock phosphate, 
muriate of potash and superphosphate. This 
will seem to be carrying out the three 
fundamental principles in a rational program 
for soil fertility restoration or crop fertiliza- 
tion of economy, sufficiency and permanency 
as recommended by A. L. Lang of the U. 
of I. College of Agriculture. 


A trucker in Fayette county is developing, 
with the active help of the Farm Adviser 
J. B. Turner, an elevated hopper bottom rail 
car unloading device for limestone. It is in 
a building formerly used by the Vandalia 
light plant in which coal was unloaded 
from rail cars. A sizable covered storage in 
the building will be utilized to facilitate 
handling of dry material during wet weather 
periods. 2 


About three-fourths of all thé Illinois 
farm land or 24 million acres néeds phos- 
phate, according to soil tests, reports C. M. 
Linsley of the U. of I. rege of Agriculture. 

“The critical shortage o 
most Illinois soils is not receiving the atten- 
tion it deserves” he said. 


Soils that test low in available phosphorus 
can produce from 50-60 per cent of a 
maximum clover or alfalfa crop. This 
means low yields of corn and other crops, 
because a 60 per cent clover crop supplies 
only about 60 per cent of the nitrogen and 
organic matter that the soil needs for other 
crops. 
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phosphorus in - 


Organic matter binds soil particles to- 
gether like hair in plaster, which enables 
the particles to resist the action of run-off 
water, 


As of last July the list of county soil 
testing laboratories, according to Hugh 
Brock, chairman of the soil committee of 
the Farm Advisers Association, was the 
following: 

Set up or authorized 
Contemplating 
Doubtful 
Potash test in adjoining 
county 
Acidity and phosphorus with 
potash test made at 
University 
Counties not heard from .... 
98 counties 
“This development probably puts the ex- 
tension service in the best soils position of 
any group in the U. S.”, he said. 


Three-fourths of the 62 quarries sampled 
by the IAA soil improvement department 
in May, June and July were producing ag- 
ricultural limestone with a fineness of grind- 
ing of 80 per cent or more passing an 8 
mesh screen (64 openings per square inch). 
For effective neutralizing power in the soil 
agricultural limestone depends upon its 
fineness as well as its purity. Farmers in 
purchasing this essential material should in- 
sist on a fineness of grinding 80 per cent or 
more passing an 8 mesh screen. It is pos- 
sible for al] quarries to produce this grade 
of liming material. 


‘PEORIA PRODUCERS 


MANAGER DIES 

W. R. Hembrough, manager of the 
Peoria Producers Commission Association 
since Jan. 1, 1923, 
died July 31 at the 
Methodist _ hospital, 
Peoria. He had been 
a patient in the hos- 
pital since June 5. 

Funeral services 
were held at the 
Ashbury Methodist 
church and burial 
was made in Ash- 
bury cemetery. 

A loyal supporter 
of the cooperative 
ideals for many years, Mr. Hembrough 
witnessed the inception of the producer 
cooperative sales movement Jan. 1, 1922, 
at the St. Louis National Stock Yards. 
In June, 1922, he went to Peoria and 
helped to organize the Peoria Producers. 
He served as hog salesman until Jan. 1, 
1923, when he became general manager 
and cattle salesman, a position he held 
throughout the years until his death. 

Well known in livestock circles 
throughout the state, Mr. Hembrough 
was generally conceded to be a past mas- 
ter in the knowledge of cattle, their value 
and importance in the agricultural pro- 
gram. 

The cooperative idea implanted in his 
mind in St. Louis more than 23 years 
ago never wavered throughout the years. 


W. R. Hembrough 


LaSALLE MAN JOINS 
PUBLICITY STAFF 


James C. Thomson, formerly of La- 
Salle county and since 1942 employed 
by the Chicago bu- 
reau of the Associ- 
ation Press, has been 
hired as assistant edi- 
tor of the Illinois 
Agricultural Associ- 
ation Record and as- 
sistant in the IAA 
publicity de part- 
ment. He started 
work Sept 1. 

A graduate of the 
University of Il- 
linois School of 
Journalism in 1935, 
Thomson had wide 
experience on down- 
state Illinois newspapers prior to join- 
ing the Associated Press staff. During 
1935-36 he edited two weeklies, the Le- 
monter at Lemont, and the Herald at¢ 

rt. He was later employed by the 
Decatur Herald and Review, and in 
1937 began work as a reporter for the 
Daily Republican Times in Ottawa. He 
later worked as farm page editor on the 
Times. 

While attending the University of Il- 
linois, Thomson worked on the Daily 
Illini ag Champaign for three years and 
during part of this time reported news 
from the College of Agriculture. In his 
senior year, Thomson edited the Y.M. 
C.A. paper at the University. 

Thomson spent his early life near Ot- 
tawa and attended a rural school a mile 
south of that community. He was gradu- 
ated from Ottawa High School in 1931. 

Thomson is married and has two 
daughters. His wife is the former Dor- 
othy Schinz of Ottawa. 

Since the resignation of C. M. Sea- 
graves, director of advertising, in May, 
1945, the personnel of the publicity de- 
partment has consisted of the director 
and two secretarial employees. Seagraves 
resigned from the IAA staff to join a 
Chicago advertising agency. 

Lt. Merrill Gregory, editor of the IAA 
Record, is on leave of absence. He has 
been in the Army since the fall of 1941 
and according to latest reports was sta- 
tioned at Pilsen, Czechoslovakia. Prior 
to assignment to the European front in 
January of 1945, Lieutenant Gregory was 
stationed in the Southwest Pacific. 


James Thomson 


The influence of the Indianapolis market 
on the movement of Illinois grains has been 
moving steadily westward for some time. 
This year that influence was felt as far 
west as Morgan county. The Indiana Grain 
Cooperative was responsible for a stronger 
demand for west central wheat this past 
harvest. 
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ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Washington county announced launching 
of a publication with “Starring First Issue 
Rural Youth.” It was well done with suc- 
ceeding issues of the same high caliber. En- 
rollment — 160 members. 


Logan believes in the early form of loco- 
motion of the human race. A _ hike to 
Pattsville Park led by Doris Gehlbach was 
rewarded by games and a big watermelon 
treat. 


St. Clair celebrated its birthday at the first 
annual meeting on July 29 at Shiloh Valley 
Grange. President Russell Flarreich pre- 
sided with Farm Adviser B. W. Tillman and 
Organization Director E. R. Keim address- 
ing the group. Present goals — larger 
membership and greater achievements. 


LaSalle’s volunteers — 14 girls and 18 
boys — worked all day July 4 to help 
clean up two demolished farms in the June 
tornado area near Prairie Center. A soft- 
ball tourney and sport’s festival (attendance 
— 95) have been two interesting summer 
projects. 


Hamilton was favored by an outdoor party 
in August on the lawn of Farm Adviser 
and Mrs. Glen F. Sons. 


More than 100 attended the Edgar’s Rural 


. 
Youth roller skating party at Terre Haute, 
July 10. The sale of tickets netted $18.22 
for the treasury. 


Bond County has been holding summer 
meetings at the homes of some of the mem- 
bers. 


Secretary Mary Gavin of Warren reports 
that one of the big summer events was a 
barn dance attended by 125 members. 


Two interesting educational features were 
included in the summer program of the Mc- 
Henry County Crystal Lake Wildcats. They 
were “Two Family Farm Business” and “The 
Banquet.” The latter is a discussion of table 
etiquette. Two big dances have been in- 
cluded, also. The Hebron group held a 
July picnic at Linn Pier, while the Harland 
Club enjoyed a hayride and a weiner roast. 
All eight clubs sponsored the annual youth 
picnic on July 22. 


Woodford is among the counties which 
ranks high in community service. A contri- 
bution of money to Mayo hospital at Gales- 
burg to assist in buying furnishings for the 
sun porch will mean much to the service- 
men. 


Ogle’s recent double feature should mean 
much in terms of practical education: slides 
on soil conservation and a demonstration on 
cake decorating. Then came cake and ice 
cream for refreshments. 


Edwards county is in the process of or- 
ganizing a new group at West Salem. Best 
wishes. Possibilities appear encouraging. 


Randolph heard David Conn, state’s at- 
torney, in a very interesting talk on law as 


part of the summer activity. A fun event 
was the Sports Festival attended by 90 
members. 


Clark is working for a better organization. 
They have recently studied and presented the 
history of Rural Youth in Illinois and dis- 
cussed future plans. Prediction: Success. 


~ 
Christian’s August meeting was planned as 
a home-coming event. 


Stephenson held an overnight camp in 
Krape Park, Freeport, July 21 and 22. 
Chairman Evelyn Damier reporting upon the 
camp says it was a big success with 150 
registered from five counties — Stephenson, 
Lee, Ogle, Winnebago, and Carroll. 


Herbert Kile, Edgar county, a veteran of 
the South Pacific campaign, was recently dis- 
charged from the Army. 


Pfc. Donald Dickenson spent a 30 day 
furlough in Edgar county in July and August 
after serving in the European theater. Don 
received the Presidential Citation while 
serving between Aachen and Cologne. 


Pfc. Ernest L. Eastham, who has been in 
the European theater of operations since 
December, attended the July Rural Youth 
meeting of Edgar county. 


Rowland Miller, of Belleville was 
wounded June 18 on Mindanao Island of 
the Philippine group. Miller is St. Clair's 
first wounded Rural Youther. 


Lt. Milo Thurston, B-24 pilot and former 
Pulaski-Alexander Rural Youther, has been 
discharged from the Army under the point 
system. , 
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ON THE FARM 
IT’S V-C" DAY 


(*Victory over Cholera) 


WHEN YOU VACCINATE 
YOUR HOGS! 


WE ALL KNOW FARMERS WHO 
HAVE SUFFERED SNEAK ATTACKS BY 
HOG CHOLERA THAT KILLED ENTIRE 
LITTERS. 


IMMUNIZE AGAINST THIS DEADLY 
ENEMY BY VACCINATING WHILE 
YOUNG WITH FARM BUREAU SERUM 
AND VIRUS! 


SEE YOUR FARM BUREAU 


I. A. A. RECORD 


SPECIAL 


FUTURE ORDER 


DISCOUNT 


Substantial savings can be made on oil and grease orders placed now. Delivery 


will be made according to your needs between now and next spring. 


Steel drums are scarce—rail transportation facilities are crowded. Place 
your order early so we can arrange to deliver your Blue Seal products 


with as little delay as possible. 


BLUE SEAL 
MOTOR OIL 


AND 


GREASES 


are made from high quality base stocks blended especially 


for use on Illinois farms. These oils have the following characteristics: 


MASTER —A heavy duty motor oil for hard working motors. 
BLUE SEAL —A triple-filtered paraffin base oil that withstands high heat. 
PENN BOND —Highest quality 100% pure Pennsylvania — has great stability. 


Ask your Blue Seal Trucksalesman 


Your Farm Bureau Service Co. Is a “Good Citizen.” 
It is owned by farm people within your county. It pays taxes like all other business— 
real estate municipal license fees—federal ex- 
cise taxes—social security, old age benefit and unemployment taxes, etc. 


companies pay income taxes dividends to preferred share- 
tlie and a ones endo ee refunds are not 


BLUE (E) SEAL 
Sw” 


Annual Meeting Day—when service companies pay patronage refunds is usually a busy 
day for merchants on Main Street. 
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FUTURE ORDER 


Substantial savings can be made on oil and grease orders placed now. Delivery 


will be made according to your needs between now and next spring. 


Steel drums are scarce—rail transportation facilities are crowded. Plac 
your order early so we can arrange to deliver your Blue Seal product 


with as little delay as possible. 


BLUE SEAL 


AND 


are made from high quality base stocks blended especially 


for use on Illinois farms. These oils have the following characteristic 


Q 
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—A heavy duty motor oil for hard working motors 
—A triple-fitered paraffin base oil that withstands high heat. 


— Highest quality 100% pure Pennsylvania — hes great stability. 


Ask your Blue Seal Trucksalesmar 


Your Farm Bureau Service Co. is a ‘‘Good Citizen.” 


It is owned by farm people within your county. It pays taxes like all other business 
real estate taxes—personal property taxes—state, municipal license fees—federal ex 
cise taxes—social security, old age benefit and unemployment taxes, etc. 


= . Et, 
Service companies pay income taxes on profits paid as dividends to preferred share ek, 
holders and also on profits earned on non-member business. Patronage refunds are not Bi \ 
taxable inceme to service companies. No income tax is paid on these by Service com fag’ - 

' “ 
panies but refunds become members’ income and are taxable there 


Annual Meeting Day—when service companies pay patronage refunds is usually a busy 
day for merchants on Main Street 
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Set Goals For 


s()NE of the most ambitious programs 
i 0 Illinois 4-H club members have ever 
attempted — the establishment of a 
war memorial 4-H club camp — is getting 
‘underway throughout the state. 
“By thy rivers gently flowing. .. . 
-o'er thy prairies gently flowing” — this 
will be the setting for the proposed camp, 
‘dedicated to clean, healthful living for 
Illinois youth. 
It will be centrally located in the state 
— a great monument to the services and 
sacrifices of former 4-H club members 
“who have served in World War II. The 
‘camp will be the kind of memorial they 
would have wanted — these honored 


Whar Memorial 


dead and victorious living — activated by 
and devoted to the achievements of 
youth. 

War memorial 4-H club camp will be 
financed by funds raised through 4-H 
club organizations, and many counties 
throughout the state already have set 
their goals. 

The initial amount to be raised over a 
two-year period is $100,000, with $50,- 
000 during 1945. More than $13,000 
remaining from the radio school fund 
will be applied to the memorial fund as 
a substantial step toward meeting the 
uota. 

Rock Island county has set its goal at 
$1.50 per member; Menard county's 22 
clubs will raise $300; Lake county prom- 
ises $1 for each of its 600 4-H’ers; 
Whiteside county will contribute around 
$500; Bond county — new in organiza- 
tion — is contributing $150. 

Illinois 4-H club members have a 
proud record in the great war just ended. 
Since May 30, 1945, five ambulances 
have been purchased for use of the armed 
forces. Three were purchased with funds 
raised by individual clubs all over the 
state, and one each by McHenry and 
Greene counties. In addition, McHen 
county has given more than $1000 to 
Army hospitals for convalescents. 

Added to the contribution of ambu- 


lances is the radio equipment presented 


This is a view of the remodelled kitchen 
taken from the living room door. 


to the Mayo General Hospital at Gales- 
burg, and two Gulbranson spinet pianos 
given by Hancock county members. For 
the radio school project, 4-H clubs all 
over the state raised $1,764.82 through 
sctap drives, dances, parties, auctions, and 
donations. They gave the convalescing 
veterans the particular type of school they 
wanted. The pianos are now giving wel- 
come recreation and enjoyment, while the 
radio school furnishes instruction to the 
boys. 

Other contributions to victory made by 
Illinois 4-H club members include collec- 
tion of milkweed floss in 1944 for use 
in life jackets; 1944 production of 3500 
dairy calves, 10 million —_ of pork, 
3,500,000 pounds of beef, 161,300 quarts 


- of food canned and purchase or sale of 


$500,000 worth of War Bonds. 


New jo ae Barbas 


Richland County Home Bureau recently 
organized to become the 81st county or- 
ganization in the state. There are 334 
charter members on the rolls. 


Officers elected to head the group are: 
president, Mrs. Elva Drewes; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Laura Betebenner; treasurer, 


Here is a kitchen remodelling job done in 
the farm home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Sand- 
rock, Lee county. At the left is the kitch- 
en as it appeared before remodelling, and 
at the right, the “after” picture. Recently 
the water heater was moved to the base- 
ment. More and more women are re- 
vamping kitchens with cabinets. 
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oo» HOMEMAKERS 


Mrs. Lester Delzel; secretary, Mrs. Albert 
Linder, and 4-H chairman, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bill. All are from Olney with the 
exception of Mrs. Delzel who is from 
Noble. 


More Vew Ree ords 


Another record in Home Bureau at- 
tendance has been reported to our ‘News 
and Views for Homemakers” department. 

The report comes from Home Adviser 
Orla Kemper, Marshall-Putnam. 

Mrs. Wilbur Casey of the Lacon-Hope- 
well unit in the Marshall-Putnam Home 
Bureau has attended every unit meeting in 
23 years, or ever since Home Bureau was 
organized in these counties. She has al- 
ways attended her own unit meeting. 


And then there is Mrs. Otis McClary 
of the same unit who has attended every 
unit meeting for 23 years, but has had to 
visit other units several times to keep this 
record unbroken. During this time, Mrs. 
McClary has operated a beauty shop and 
has raised a family. 


Both of these women have held offices 


in their unit and Mrs. Casey has served 


on the county executive board. These 
are indeed fine records, and we would 
like to hear from some more Home Bu- 
reau women who have similar stories. 


ELFIN SET FOR BABY COMBINES PINK AND BLUE 
you, free of charge. Write to WOMEN’S 
EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 


You’d be happy. too, if you were all 
tricked out in a comfy jacket and cap set. 
Knitting directions for Baby's Double-Knit 
Sacque and Cap, No. 551, are available to 


Raci e Meals 
ip 


DROP BISCUITS 
2 c. sifted enriched 2 to 4 tblsp. 
flour shortening 
3 tsp. baking powder 1 c. milk 
1 tsp. salt 


Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Cut or rub in shortening. Add milk to 
make a thick batter, stirring only until flour 
is well moistened. Drop by spoonfuls on 
ungreased baking sheet or in greased muffin 
pans. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 8 to 10 
munutes. 

Yield: About 18 biscuits. 


os 


CIATION RECORD, 608 SOUTH DEAR- 


BORN, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


FROGGY THREESOME FOR 
A TOT 


It's always open season for gifts to kid- 
dies. These frogs who “would a-wooing 
go” are perfect pets for the youngsters. 
Big. Middling and Little Frog are all 
crocheted from the same simple directions. 
Directions for crocheting THREE FROGS, 
NO. 3940, are available to you, free of 
charge. Write to WOMEN’S EDITOR, 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Recipe for these drop biscuits is printed 
above in the recipe column. 
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The Objectives of Peace 

HE solemn pride of Americans who have given up 
T eet in the cause of victory is equalled by the deep 

conviction that the objectives for which we fought re- 
main to challenge our ability and strength. That our war 
dead shall not have made a futile sacrifice, that the suffer- 
ing and heartache of millions, the toil of young and old, 
and the lavish expenditure of national resources shall not 
go for naught, we must dedicate ourselves to the winning 
of the peace. 

Farm people have literally given of their all in this 
war. The gold stars on service flags of Farm Bureaus 
throughout Illinois and in the farm homes of America bear 
silent testimony to the devotion of our sons and daughters. 
May their loved ones, who are bowed in grief today, be 
comforted by the thought that they will live forever in our 
hearts, young, glorious and immortal. Their sacrifices 
overshadow all else. . .the endless toil in the fields, the 
splendid accomplishment of producing food and fiber that 
helped win the war and that will reduce the suffering of 
stricken peoples in the awful aftermath of conflict, the cour- 
age and determination with which farm people everywhere 
faced up to the stern demands of global war. Yet these, 
too, will be remembered with solemn satisfaction, as vital 
contributions to total victory. No group did more. Farm 
people would have scorned to do less in the great national 
effort. 

And now victory — final and complete, has come. 
What will we do with it, to justify in small measure the 
sacrifice of our sons and daughters? Will the peace we 

“now enjoy prove but another Armistice, the prelude to an 
all-destroying Third World War? Will the objectives for 
which America and her Allies fought — democracy, re- 
ligious and political liberty — prove only sham and hypoc- 
risy? Then indeed we shall have destroyed civilization 
as surely as if we had dropped a million atomic bombs. 

It is our task to win the peace. 

Farmers, who have learned so much in working co- 
operatively with their neighbors, feel that nations, too, can 
learn to work together in the ways of peace. Therein lies 
the last, best hope of human kind. It was with this thought 
that the leading farm organizations proclaimed their sup- 
port of the United Nations Charter. It was realized that 
the Charter did not represent perfection, but it marked 
one step forward toward international cooperation. 

Farmers know, too, that it will take cooperation to 
win the peace at home. They realize that if our domestic 
economy is to prosper it will require the proper recogni- 
tion of the interrelationship of all groups, business, labor 
and agriculture. Farmers stand willing to work with these 

- groups to achieve a common goal — national well being. 

If agriculture is to make its full contribution, we 
must have national policies which will maintain farm in- 
come at a stable and reasonable level and thus bring about 
the largest possible production and consumption of the 
products of both agriculture and industry. 

To maintain this stable farm income, it will be neces- 
sary to have overall national policies whereby government 
in cooperation with farmers sees to it that surplus reserves 
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of basic soil crops ate not permitted to unduly depress 
market prices. 

With the assurance of sustained agricultural prices 
and income, farmers’ demands for the products of industry 
will reach a volume that will surprise the nation. At least 
for many years, there is practically no limit, except the 
limitations of purchasing power, on the volume of manu- 
factured commodities farmers will require and will pur- 
chase for the improvement of farms and farm homes. 

There is also another reason for maintaining stable 
farm income. The value placed on agricultural commod- 
ities determines to a considerable extent the value of our 
new raw wealth and the level of our national income. 

Only through the maintenance of a high national in- 
come can a tax structure be erected, sufficiently productive 
to meet the obligations of the government; only by main- 
taining such a tax structure can the solvency and integrity 
of our government be assured; and only through maintain- 
ing such solvency and integrity can real democracy be 
made to work. 


Democracy and liberty are more than catchwords to 
farm people: they are the very breath of life to them. As 
our nation moves forward in reconversion, farmers will ex- 
ercise unceasing vigilance to keep intact the freedom 
handed down to us by our forefathers. 

The ancient liberties Which were at stake in World 
War II are very real to farm people. Freedom of speech, 
and assembly, freedom of worship — these are ingrained 
in the very soul of America, and nowhere more cherished 
than among rural folk. 

We must not fail. . .this time. . .to win the peace. 
Farm people proved and tested in the crucible of war, join 
with all other Americans in the great task of building a 
better, finer world. . .a world of peace, of understanding, 
of cooperation, and above all, a world of freedom. 


We All Make Mistakes 


HIS, believe it or not, happened in an Illinois county 
T in 1945: 

Farmers, members of Farm Bureau, purchased a feed 
mill which had been operated as a private enterprise, and 
set up a cooperative. A county official was much per- 
turbed, because he ‘‘didn’t like to see the county lose the 
property taxes which had been paid in the past,” and of 
course (he thought) the cooperative would ask for tax 
exemption. “Farm cooperatives don’t pay taxes,” he wor- 
ried. 


Fortunately, he soon met a person who said, “Go right 
on extending the taxes as you have in the past. Our farm- 
er cooperatives pay property taxes just like anyone else.”’ 

The county official was both relieved and pleased. 

Doesn't it beat all how some ideas get around? 

Is it necessary to say again that our local farm co- 
Operatives are not tax-exempt, either as to local or state 
taxes, and only are their annual earnings exempt to the 
extent that such earnings are returned to the members 
where they become taxable? Our local farm cooperatives 
recognize and willingly assume every legal tax obligation. 
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Score Yourself Here 


If you answered ‘“‘Yes’’ 
S O 6 to any one of these 
‘ questions you are taking 
unnecessary chances. 
= L) 7 Check the fire hazards 
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Let the children have matches? Do you have ungrounded lightning Do you smoke while drawing gaso- 


Playing with matches can be mighty rods? They are worse than none line? Yes? What's the matter — 
expensive fun for children — seri- at all, actually attracting lightning tired of living? Friend, that’s al- 
ous burns, heavy fire loss. to a building! most certain death! 
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The Objectives of Peace 


HE solemn pride of Americans who have given up 

much in the cause of victory is equalled by the deep 

conviction that the objectives for which we fought re- 
main to challenge our ability and strength. That our war 
dead shall not have made a futile sacrifice, that the sutfer- 
ing and heartache of millions, the toil of young and old, 
and the lavish cxpenditure of national resources shall not 
go for naught, we must dedicate ourselves to the winning 
of the peace. 

Farm people have literally given of their all in this 
war. The gold stars on service flags of Farm Bureaus 
Illinois and 1n the farm homes of America bear 
silent testimony to the devotion of our sons and daughters. 
May their loved ones, who are bowed in gricf today, be 
comforted by the thought that they will live forever in our 
hearts. young, glorious and immortal. Their sacrifices 
overshadow all else. the endless toil in the fields, the 
splendid accomplishment of producing food and fiber that 
helped win the war and that will reduce the suffering of 
stricken peoples in the awful aftermath of conflict. the cour- 
age and determination with which farm people everywhere 
Faced 1 ip to the stern demands of global war. Yet these. 
too, will be remembered with solemn satisfaction, as vital 
contributions to total victory. No group did more. Farm 
deople would have scorned to do less in the great nationa! 
effort 

And now victory final and complete, has come 
What will do with it, to justify in small measure the 
sacrifice of our sons and daughters? Will the peace we 
now enjoy prove but another Armistice, the prelude to ar 
all-destroying Third World War? Will the objectives for 
which America and her Allies fought 
igious and political liberty 
risy? Then indeed we shall have destroyed civilization 


as surely as if we had dropped a million atomic bombs. 
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It is our task to win the peace. 


Farmers. who have learned so much in working co 
operatively with their neighbors, feel that nations, too, can 
learn to work together in the ways of peace. 


the last. 


Therein lies 
best hope of human kind. It was with this thought 


that the Icading farm organizations proclaimed their sup- 
port of the United Nations Charter. It was realized that 


the Charter did not represent perfection, but it marked 
one step forward toward international cooperation. 
Farmers know, too, that tt will take cooperation to 
win the ea at home. They realize that if our domestic 
economy is to prosper it will require the proper recogni- 
tion of the interrelationship of all groups, business, labor 
and agriculture. Farmers sind willing to work with these 
groups to achicve a common goal national well being. 
If agriculture is to make its full contribution, we 
must have national policies which will maintain farm in- 
come at a stable and reasonable level and thus bring about 
the largest possible production and consumption of the 


Sroducts of both agriculture and industry. 


To maintain this stable farm income, it will be neces- 
sary to have overall national policies whereby government 
in cooperation with farmers sees to it that surplus rescrves 
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of basic soil crops are not permitted to unduly depress 
market prices. 

With the assurance of sustained agricultural prices 
and income, farmers’ demands for the products of industry 
will reach a volume that will surprise the nation. At least 
for many years, there is practically no limit, except the 
limitations of purchasing power, on the volume of manu- 
factured commodities farmers will require and will pur- 
chase for the improvement of farms and farm homes. 

There is also another reason for maintaining stable 
farm income. The value placed on agricultural commod- 
itics determines to a considerable extent the value of our 
new raw wealth and the level of our national income. 

Only throygh the maintenance of a high national in- 
come can a tax structure be erected, sufficiently productive 
to meet the obligations of the government; only by main- 
taining such a tax structure can the solvency and integrity 
of our government be assured; and only through maintain- 
ing such solvency and integrity can real democracy be 
made to work. 

Democracy and liberty are more than catchwords to 
farm people: they are the very breath of life to them. As 
our nation moves forward in reconversion, farmers will ex- 
ercise unceasing vigilance to keep intact the freedom 
handed down to us by our forefathers. 

The ancient liberties which were at stake in World 
War II are very real to farm people. Freedom of speech, 
and assembly, freedom of worship these are ingrained 
in the very soul of America, and nowhere more cherished 
than among rural folk. 

We must not fail. . .this time. . .to win the peace. 
Farm people proved and tested in the crucible of war, join 
with all other Americans in the great task of building a 
better, finer world. . .a world of peace, of understanding, 
of cooperation, and above all, a world of freedom. 


We All Make Mistakes 


HIS, believe it or not, happened in an [[linois county 

in 1945: 

Farmers, members of Farm Bureau, purchased a feed 
mill which had been operated as a private enterprise, anc 
sct up a cooperative. A county official was much per- 
turbed, because he “didn’t like to see the county lose the 
property taxes which had been paid in the past,” and ot 
course (he thought) the cooperative would ask for tax 
exemption. “Farm cooperatives don't pay taxes,”” he wor- 
ried. 


CQ. 


Fortunately, he soon met a person w ho said, "Go right 
on extending the taxes as you have in the past. Our farm- 
er cooperatives pay property taxes just like anyone else.” 

The county official was both relieved and pleased. 

Doesn't it beat all how some ideas get around? 

Is it necessary to say again that our local farm co- 
operatives are not tax-exempt, either as to local or state 
taxes, and only are their annual earnings exempt to the 
extent that such earnings are returned to the members 
where they become taxable? Our local farm cooperatives 
recognize and willingly assume every legal tax obligation. 
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Score Yourself Here 


6 if you answered Yes 
to ony one of these 
questions you are taking 

7 unnecessory chances 
Check the fire hazards 
on your farm; correct 

] 8 fauiry habits that invite 
, fire, serious injuries and 
death Farming is haz- 


| 9 ardous enough without 
taking unnecessary 
chances 


Do you light the lantern inside the Carry loose matches in your pocket? Do you do this fill the gasoline 
barn’ The lighted head may fly If so, you will almost surely lose r kerosene stove while it's lit? Bet 
off into the hay, or the lantern ex- some. Loose matches are fire haz ter take a minute, shut it off and be 
plode. ards on any farm. safe 


Let the children have matches? Do you have ungrounded lightning Do you smoke while drawine ease 
Playing with matches can be mighty rods? They are worse than none line? Yes? What's the matter 
expensive fun for children — seri- at all, actually attracting lightning tired of living’ Friend, that’s al 
ous burns, heavy fire loss. to a building! most certain death! 


. 
*, 
4 ¥ 
> 
Do you pile together oily mops, Do you start the fire with a gen- Do you cover stovepipe holes with 
rags and polishing cloths? Spon- erous dash of kerosene? This is the paper only’ It's almost a certain 
taneous combustion can start from first act in a great many tragedies way to burn the house down sooner 
such sources. Store in a metal con- , yr later 
tainer. 
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WELL . . . that old gag, “Anybody Feel a 
Draft?’, is still a good one. But let’s listen to 
this fellow a minute — seriously. Who is he? 
Why, he’s a SALESMAN ... with a silver 
tongue! What does he sell? Shoes? Auto- 
mobiles? Farms? Oh, no! This boy is no 
“small fry’! He sells IDEAS, ideas worth 
millions potentially to the men who pay him. 
He sells IDEAS to masses of PEOPLE, and 
here’s the rub: His IDEAS are sometimes con- 
trary to the interests of the Illinois farmer. 
But you don’t have to listen if you’d rather 
tune in the ball game. A Farm Bureau repre- 
sentative will listen and analyze the speech, 
and ANSWER it if necessary! Yes, that’s one 
of the benefits of organization — ears to 
HEAR, a trained mind to ANALYZE, a VOICE 
TO ANSWER, when your interests are en- 


dangered. In the postwar period more and 
more people will be tempted to “BUY” ideas 
like his. Keep your own ears and mind and 
voice strong by helping Farm Bureau speak for 
more and more Illinois farmers. Get a neigh- 
bor to join this month! 
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WELL . . . that old gag, “Anybody Feel a 
Draft?", is still a good one. But let’s listen to 
this fellow a minute — seriozsly. Who is he? 
Why, he’s a SALESMAN .. .. with a silver 
tongue! What does he sell? Shoes? Auto- 
mobiles? Farms? Oh, no! This boy is no 
“small fry’! He sells IDEAS, ideas worth 
millions potentially to the men who pay him. 
He sells IDEAS to masses of PEOPLE, and 
here’s the rub: His IDEAS are sometimes con- 
trary to the interests of the Illinois farmer. 
But you don’t have to listen if you’d rather 
tune in the ball game. A Farm Bureau repre- 
sentative will listen and analyze the speech, 
and ANSWER it if necessary! Yes, that’s one 
of the benefits of organization — ears to 
HEAR, a trained mind to ANALYZE, a VOICE 
TO ANSWER, when your interests are en- 


FEEL A DRAFT ? 


dangered. In the postwar period more and 
more people will be tempted to “BUY” ideas 
like his. Keep your own ears and mind and 
voice strong by helping Farm Bureau speak for 
more and more Illinois farmers. Get a neigh- 
bor to join this month! 
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HOW GOOD A 


ARE YOU 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO MATCH LEGAL WITS WITH THIS MAN? 


Peace of mind is worth nearly as 
much as protection against actual 
loss. To say “no” to Farm Bureau 
auto and liability insurance is to say 
“yes” to your self-confidence in being 
able to handle any situation of a legal 
nature involving liability. Don’t risk 
it! Play safe! 


When you see an accident do you get a chill? When you’ve had a narrow 
escape do you shudder and shake? When you think you’re in for a peck of trou- 
ble — as for example should someone threaten to sue you — are you calm or do 
you have the jitters? In short, how would you like to give up farming for a 
month or so and be left alone to match your wits (legally) with seasoned, experi- 
enced, and trained legal minds like the man pictured in our ad? Be much better 
to entrust this job to someone who has made it his life study, wouldn’t it? Be 
better to just say, “see my lawyer,” or “see my Farm. Bureau insurance man”! 
When you protect yourself with Agricultural Mutual insurance you are doing just 
that . . . dumping these highly specialized problems into the laps of men who are 
not only ready to serve you, but whose responsibility it will be to shoulder the 
financial loss as well. If you’ve no ambition to become a court lawyer and just 
want to remain a successful farmer, call in your Farm Bureau insurance man now. 
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This Month 


HE American public is hearing from many sources vari- 
T ous suggestions and recommendations for the revision 

of national agricultural policies. It is natural that farm- 
ers are concerned as to any contemplated changes, and of 
even greater importance, farmers are wondering how effec- 
tively the government will carry out present laws to maintain 
price support programs for farm commodities for a two-year 
period after the official end of the war. 

Some months ago the American Farm Bureau Federation 
appointed a committee to formulate postwar policy programs. 
After weeks of study, the committee on Aug. 28 presented 
its report to the board of directors. The board approved this 
report, and as the October issue of the IAA RECORD goes to 
press, this postwar policy committee, of which I am chair- 
man, together with President O’Neal will be conferring in 
Washington with President Truman and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson on these important matters. 

The report of the postwar policy committee states that 
there is no necessity for any substantial change in present 
laws to carry out the price support assurances authorized by 
Congress. 

This conclusion was reached only after careful study of the 
provisions of present laws as related to the peculiar require- 
ments of every agricultural commodity affected by price 
control authority. 


by Earl C. 


Smith 


For instance, in the case of corn 
the so-called ever-normal granary is 
empty and even though the 1945 crop 
comes up to government estimates, any 
surplus resulting above. current re- 
quirements can easily be withheld 
from unduly depressing market prices 
by authorized corn loans. 


Should for any reason market de- 
mands decrease in a following year, there is adequate author- 
ity for the government to call on farmers to cooperate in 
making reasonable adjustments in production so as to keep 
current market supplies in reasonable balance with demand. 

Should there occur any temporary surpluses of meat, 
there is adequate authority for the purchase of any price- 
depressing surplus and moving it in many channels such as 
food supplies this nation will be furnishing distressed peo- 
ples of many nations. 


Speaking generally of commodities and general price 
levels, there is also adequate authority as supplies come into 
balance with demand, for the removal of price ceilings, 
elimination of rationing, the adjustment of subsidies and 
the movement of surpluses into abnormal channels such as 
the one indicated above. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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OME Illinois farmers had their first 

chance to size up the new secretary 

of agriculture, Clinton P. Ander- 
son, as he made his first speaking ap- 
pearance in the state Sept. 20 at De- 
catur. 


Secretary Anderson made a good first 
impression. Farmers liked his forth- 
right way of talking. They liked espe- 
cially his statement that the govern- 
ment intended to make good on its 
price support program where it asked 
for increased production. They also 
liked his assertion that he intended an- 
nouncing programs well in advance so 
that farmers could make their plans. 


Secretary Anderson also spoke close 
to the farmers’ hearts when he told of 
his difficulty in getting farm labor for 
his own farm. 

The occasion for the new secretary's 
visit to Illinois was to address the east 
central [Illinois regional conference 
sponsored by the agriculture-industry 
committee of the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce in cooperation with 
the Decatur Association of Commerce, 
Macon County Farm Bureau, and Farm 
Bureaus, Granges and local Chambers 
of Commerce in 14 east central Illinois 
counties. Some 642 persons attended 
the meeting with representation being 
equally divided between farmers and 
business men. 


The matter of the government’s 
price support program, which is upper- 
most in the mind of most farmers at 
this time, was given further considera- 
tion during the panel discussion -fol- 
lowing Secretary Anderson’s address. 


This question was submitted to Earl 
C. Smith, president of the Illinois 


Participating in the panel discussion at 
the Decatur agriculture-industry confer- 
ence, left to right, were: Earl C. Smith, 
IAA president: Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson: Leonard J. Fletcher, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., chairman of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce agriculture- 
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Secretary Anderson Meets 
Farm, Business Leaders 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


Agricultural Association, who served 
as a member of the panel: 


“How can crop and livestock sur- 
pluses or gluts be prevented if gov- 
ernment support at parity prices makes 
their production highly profitable?” 


President Smith first pointed out 
that the question was _ incorrectly 
worded. The government is com- 
mitted to support prices at 90 per cent 
of parity and not at 100 per cent of 
parity. He said that if a business man 
were asked to operate at 10 per cent 
less than a fair price, he would not be 
inclined to continue to increase pro- 
duction. 

Therefore, with price supports at 90 
per cent of parity and not full parity, 
President Smith said he saw no reason 
why there should be crucifying sur- 
pluses as the result of the two-year 
support price commitment. He also 
asserted that he believed that if farm- 
ers are intelligently advised in sufficient 
time on what amounts to produce, they 
would respond. 

President Smith then explained the 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s 


industry committee, who served as mod- 
erator: A. E. Staley, Jr. President, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur: Louis 
Ware, president, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, and E. A. Eck- 
ert, Master, Illinois State Grange, Mas- 
coutah. 


interpretation of the government's two- 
year price support program. 


The AFBF’s interpretation is that 
the government is obligated to make 
good on its assurance of 90 per cent 
parity support for one year after the 
war's end, and on all agricultural com- 
modities in which the government 
asked for increased production. Price 
supports in the second year after the 
official end of the war could be modi- 
fied only to the extent that farmers 
might fail to meet the government's 
request for adjusted production. 


Secretary Anderson declared that he 
was delighted to hear President Smith’s 
report of the Farm Bureau’s interpreta- 
tion on the price support program. 
The secretary said that he had not 
heard all of the proposal before, but he 
liked it. He added that this was not an 


endorsement of any agricultural or-. 


ganization or leader, but he saw wis- 
dom in the interpretation and would 
be glad to cooperate with progressive 
leadership as shown in the statement. 


In his prepared address, Secretary 
Anderson declared that “Farmers can- 


Dean H. P. Rusk of the University of Il- 

linois College of Agriculture chats with 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son at the Decatur conference. 
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Chatting together during the Illinois Agri- 
culture-Industry Conference in Decatur, 
Sept. 20, are, left to right: B. B. Burns, 
president of Association of Commerce, De- 
catur: Macon County Farm Adviser J. R. 


not be prosperous unless the whole 
economy is prosperous, and urban busi- 
ness cannot thrive unless agriculture 
thrives too. . .The city population is 
the most indispensable part of the 
farmer's market, but the farmers are 
also a mighty important part of the city 
worker’s market. If farmers are pros- 
perous, they can buy tractors, trucks, 
clothing and furniture that industries 
in the cities produce, contributing to 
the employment by their spending.” 

This recognition of the importance 
of farm prosperity to the prosperity of 
the country also was reflected by A. E. 
Staley, Jr., president of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, in 
a statement he made during the 
panel discussion: Staley said he thought 
that parity prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts was a step toward maintaining full 
employment. He declared that the 
key to a profitable processing business 
is to have reasonable and adequate re- 
turns to the farmer with prices at least 
at parity levels. When the farmer 
suffers low prices, processors of his 
products suffer likewise, he added. 

Another question of great interest 
directed to President Smith in the 
panel discussion was: “What will hap- 
pen to prices when consumer subsidies 
are removed?” 

The IAA president answered that 
the price effect to the producer or con- 
sumer in the removal of subsidies will 
be determined largely by the timing of 
the removal of price ceilings, elimina- 


Gilkey: Macon County Farm Bureau Presi- 
dent H. B. Munch: Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton Anderson: Mayor J. A. Hedrick. 
Decatur: Secretary Henry Bolz, Decatur 
Association of Commerce. 


tion of rationing, and adjustment of 
subsidies as related to-the supply and 
demand picture. 


Secretary Anderson said that he be- 
lieved that “with very few exceptions 
all hold-the-line subsidies could dis- 
appear by next June 30.” 

On the question of “What is the 
hired labor situation on farms since 
V-J Day?”, Secretary Anderson de- 
clared that the situation is more diffi- 
cult than ever before. He said that he 
had sent a letter to General Hershey, 
head of the Selective Service, asking 
that no more farm labor be drafted 
this year. He also reported that he 
had advised Secretary of War Patterson 
that prisoners of war should not be re- 
moved until this year’s crops are harv- 
ested. 

E. A. Eckert, master of the Illinois 
State Grange, a member of the discus- 
sion panel, was asked the question: 
“How can farmers be assured of low 
interest rate working capital for prod- 
uction purposes, if the Production 
Credit Bank of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is done away with?’ 

Mr. Eckert declared that he thought 
there was a place for both the private 
bank and the Production Credit, as- 
serting that competition is the life of 
trade. 

Harper Sibley, former president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, when 
asked his opinions on foreign agricul- 
ture competition, said he believed the 


Some 642 persons attend the agriculture-industry conference at Decatur. 
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pre-war balance of export and import 
of agricultural products will be re- 
gained. 

He explained that hand labor of 
many of the foreign countries ob- 
viously cannot compete with our farm 
machinery, that what corn is shipped 
to our seaboards is not enough to 
worry about, and that hoof and mouth 
disease extends throughout the Argentine 
livestock industry. 

A healthy atmosphere of willingness 
to learn about the other fellow’s prob- 
lems prevailed throughout the agricul- 
ture-industry cofference. Mr. Sibley 
compared the conference to the early 
New England town meetings, which he 
said, represented democracy in action 
because policies were formed at the 
bottom and worked to the top, instead 
of being formed at the top and passed 
back to the people. 


This Month 


(Continued from page 3) 


The report of the AFBF postwar policy 
committee also states: ‘There is a def- 
nite obligation of the government to sup- 
port prices to the end of the marketing 
season on all crops under production on 
January 1 following the proclamation an- 
nouncing the termination of hostilities. 


“Beyond that period, the government 
is obligated to the extent that farmers 
respond to requests for adjustment in 
production.” 

In other words, the committee’s report 
states that the government is obligated 
to make good on its assurance of 90 per 
cent parity support for one year after the 
war's official end, and on all agricultural 
commodities in which the government 
asked for increased production. Price 
supports in the second year after the 
official end of the war could be modified 
only to the extent that farmers might fail 
to meet the government's request for ad- 
justed production. 


Summarized. in one paragraph, after 
careful review of all present laws relat- 
ing to agriculture, it is the belief not 
only of the postwar policy committee, but 
of the board of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, that with one or two 
minor exceptions, present laws are ade- 
quate to protect agriculture against any 
serious price declines. It is also their 
belief that final results will depend very 
largely upon the intelligent understand- 
ing exercised by responsible administra- 
tive officials of government in timing 
their actions affecting individual com- 
modities and the effective use of not only 
the authorities given in the laws, but the 
mandates of Congress. 


Remember its Your 
MONEY 


L. H. SIMERL 


tor at the mailbox. From it he 
took a daily paper, a farm maga- 
zine, and an official looking letter. 

After reading the newspaper headlines 

he opened the letter. It was from the 

county tax collector and contained 

Charlie's property tax bill. 

Charlie examined the bill for a 
moment. Then he exploded like a 
miniature atomic bomb. A summary of 
Charlie’s remark would be “how is a 
man expected to raise a family and pay 
his debts with the prices of farm prod- 
ucts going lower and taxes getting high- 
er every year?” 

This may sound odd now but a lot 
of Illinois farmers may find themselves 
in Charlie’s shoes a few years hence. 
The increase in taxes may come about 
as a result of new laws which have 
been enacted by the Illinois General 
Assembly. These laws will permit 
large tax increases in almost every 
county in the State. After the expira- 
tion of temporary limitations on such 
tax increases, in many counties the new 
laws will permit tax increases of 50 to 
100 per cent, while in a few counties 
the tax increases may amount to 150 
per cent or even more. In view of 
these facts, taxpayers should take every 
precaution to insure that unjustified 
tax increases will not be made. 

The main provisions of the new tax 
laws, which go into effect January 1, 
1946, are as follows: 

I. Property assessments will be in- 
creased so that they will average 
100 per cent of actual sale value in 
each county. 

II. All important existing tax -rate 
limitations, whether established by 
the state legislature or loca! refer- 
endum, will be reduced by one- 
half, (except as indicated in III 
below). 

III. The effects of I and II above are 
modified by several provisions es- 


[j toe a Johnson stopped his trac- 


tablishing alternative tax ceilings 
and floors. 


A. Special tax ceiling provisions limit 
tax increases for a five-year period 
beginning with 1946. 

1. Increases in taxes (i.e., tax ex- 
tensions) may not exceed 15 per 
cent of the maximum legal 
amount in 1942; and in any one 
year the increase in effective tax 
rates may not exceed 5 per cenit 
of the maximum effective rate in 
1942. 


. Increases in taxes extended un- 
der rates authorized by a refer- 
endum held before 1946 may not 
in any one year exceed 5 per 
cent, nor in the entire five-year 
period exceed 15 per cent, of 
the maximum taxes extendable 
for 1942 or for the year in which 
the referendum was held, which- 
ever is later. 


B. Special tax floor provisions limit 
the application of the general re- 
duction of 50 per cent in maximum 
tax rates. 

1. No tax rate or tax extension 
shall be limited to less than suf- 
ficient to establish eligibility for 
state grants for poor relief or 
educational purposes. 

. Tax rates authorized by a refer- 
endum shall not be reduced to 


less than sufficient to produce - 


the amount legalized in the year 
the referendum was held. 

. For a five-year period beginning 
with 1946 no tax rate shall be 
limited to less than sufficient to 
produce the amount available on 
the basis of the 1942 assessment 
and maximum tax rates legal in 
1945 or authorized for by ref- 
erendum before 1946, with ad- 
justment for actual changes in 
cash value of the taxable prop- 
erty after 1942. 

C. During the five years beginning 
with 1946 the legal voters of any 
taxing district may establish a tax- 
rate limit either higher or lower 
(by not more than 25 per cent) 
than that otherwise provided by 
law. 

The increase in assessments in each 
county will depend largely apes the 
assessment ratio (per cent of actual 
value used in assessments) previously 
used in the county. The maximum 
increase in taxes will also depend upon 
the county assessment ratio. The ac- 
companying table shows for each 
county: (1) the 1944 assessment ratio, 
(2) an estimate of the probable in- 
crease in property assessments, and (3) 
an estimate of the maximum increase 
in taxes permitted by the new legisla- 
tion. 
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The limitations on tax increases as 
outlined under (III. A) above provide 
some temporary protection for tax- 
payers. However, these limitations 
must be supplemented by effective 
local action if proper control is to be 
maintained over the expenditures of 
local public funds. 

In order to insure against unwar- 
ranted tax increases it is suggested that 
local taxpayers take positive action 
along three principal lines: 

(1) Trustworthy citizens should be 
maintained in or elected to all 


property tax levying bodies. 

Full and complete publicity should 
be given to the official actions of 
all local government officers re- 
sponsible for the levying and 
spending of tax money. 

If necessary, maximum tax-rate 
limits should be reduced by refer- 
endum to offset the increase in 
property assessments. 

At the present time relatively few 
people appear to be concerned about 
property taxes. This is due in part to 
the many current events of great in- 


(3) 


linois counties. 


terest, and in part to the fact that farm 
prices and farm incomes are relatively 
high. The time will come, however, 
when money will be less plentiful and 
farm property taxes will be more bur- 
densome. For this reason farmers and 
others concerned with local public af- 
fairs should give careful attention to 
the spending of public money by coun- 
ty and local tax spending bodies. Un- 
less this is done, excessive increases in 
property taxes are certain in many IlI- 
Remember, it’s your 
money. 


1944 ASSESSMENT RATIOS, AND ESTIMATED INCREASES IN ASSESSMENTS AND 
MAXIMUM INCREASES IN TAXES RESULTING FROM RECENT 
LEGISLATION, ILLINOIS COUNTIES 


Estimated 
1944 county Estimated maxi- 
assessment increase in mum increase 


Estimated 
1944 county Estimated maxi- 
assessment increase in mum increase 
in taxes 


ratio* 


assessments 
per cent 
113 
100 
127 
113 


in taxes 
per cent 
6 


0 

14 

6 
—12 
108 


ratio* 


assessments 
per cent 
245 
150 
270 
233 
355 
213 
194 


per cent 
72 
25 
85 
67 
127 
56 
47 


Source: Assessment ratios determined by the Illinois Department of Revenue. 
taxes estimated from assessment ratios by IAA Department of Research and Taxation. 
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19 
—4 


43 
79 
43 


0 
—+ 
43 
79 
79 
14 
25 
—14 
47 
16 
47 
43 
92 
—2 
79 
72 
0 
—22 
39 
32 
35 
72 
92 
61 
16 
17 
39 
22 
52 
28 
85 
4 
52 


*The assessment ratio is the average per cent of actual value 
used in assessing property. 
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Whats Ahead 


Sor Abgriculture Zz 


By JIM THOMSON 


RICES of farm products are ex- 

pected to decline somewhat but not 

far from their wartime levels during 
the next few months, farmers were ad- 
vised in 85 annual fall livestock out- 
look meetings held during the past 
month throughout Illinois. 


‘In discussions led by extension spe- 
cialists from the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture and cooperative 
marketing agency representatives, both 
joined later by stockmen from the au- 
dience in round table discussions, 
farmers were advised that the near fu- 
ture calls for careful planning of crops 
and sensible buying of feeder cattle to 
avoid the risk of 
some downward ad- 
justment in prices. 


Harry Russell, 
livestock specialist at 
the University of Il- 
linois college of 
agriculture who 
spoke at 14 of the 
outlook meetings, 
pointed out the fol- 
lowing as the major 
uncertainties in the 
outlook: 

1. What will be the policy of the 
government in continuing subsidies 
and price ceilings? 

2. How long and how severe will re- 
conversion unemployment be? 

3. Will we have an early frost and 
resulting soft corn crop? 


Harry Russell 


Ending of subsidies without increases 
in or elimination of price ceilings will 
result in lower returns to farmers and 
an extended period of widespread un- 
employment and reduced consumer in- 
come would undoubtedly result in a 
substantial decline in the prices of farm 
products. He made it clear, however, 
that this situation is not expected. 


Russell outlined several reasons to 
support the belief that prices will tend 
to remain steady in the immediate post- 
war months and cited the following: 
“Supplies of food have been scarce in 
relation to the demand. Prices have 


been kept down by ceilings. No gen- 
eral food surplus is in sight in this 
country before the 1946 crops are har- 
vested. Food needs for relief feeding 
in foreign countries will remain large 
until at least the middle of 1946. Both 
the United States military and civilian 
demand will continue to be great. 


At the Woodford 
county meeting, 
cattle feeders were 
told by Walter 
Howe of Chicago 
Producers that they 
% nothing to fear 

their prospects 
were for a plentiful 
supply of feed. 
Howe also thought 
it would be wise to 
get orders in now Walter Howe 
for feeder cattle but cautioned stockmen 
to be careful in their buying. 


To cattle feeders who are uncertain 
in their plans because of anticipation 
of removal of the government’s 50-cent 
subsidy some time during the summer 
or early fall of 1946, Howe suggested 
that it would be better to proceed as 
usual with confidence that the govern- 
ment. will remove the subsidy at the 
most suitable time. 


A moderate tightening up of the feed 
situation is in prospect for the country 
as a whole in the 1945-46 feeding year, 
but much depends on the outcome of 
the 1945 corn crop, extension special- 
ists said. There will be a wide varia- 
tion, however, with extremely short 
supplies in some sections of Illinois as 
well as in other ‘areas of the country. 


It was further explained that feed 
grain requirements for the 1945-46 
feeding season will not differ greatly 
from those of 1944-45 although they 
may be increased by the attractiveness 
of feeding margins. With the end of 
the war, industrial consumption of all 
grains should decline, but distillers will 
shift from the use of other grains to 
corn when it is freely available. 


The number of grain-consuming ani- 
mal units on January 1, 1946 will be 
about the same as a year earlier de- 
pending upon the size of the 1945 fall 
pis crop and the extent of cattle mar- 

eting this fall. 


Present livestock-feed price ratios 


are above the long-time average for 
hogs, beef steers, dairy products and 
eggs. It is possible they reported, that 


+ 


Farmers planning for post-war years saw used by state university extension spe- 
hints of agricultural trends in these charts cialists at annual farm outlook meetings. 
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Typical of 85 outlook meetings held last month, this group at Eureka, Woodford county, listens attentively to the speaker. 


these will become less favorable in 
1946 as food supplies become more 
plentiful and demands slackens. 

At the Douglas-Champaign county 
meeting Dr. L. J. Norton, acting head 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois, foresaw 
“enough uncertainty to require caution 
in long-term commitments,” but he left 
to the feeders themselves to decide 
whether a freely predicted weakness in 
market prices will come within six, 
nine or 12 months, the usual cattle 
feeding period. 

He felt, however, that the prices of 
the better grades of feeder cattle 
should continue to be strong in the 
fall and winter of 1945-46 but may 
weaken in the spring of 1946 as civilian 
meat supplies become more plentiful. 

Marketing of grass cattle will be 
large this fall and prices are expected 
to decline from the late summer levels. 
From the standpoint of numbers, the 
cattle industry is in a less sound posi- 
tion than other livestock enterprises to 
meet the uncertainties of the postwar 
period and cattle men look for heavier 
liquidation. 


RECOMMENDS 
RETAINING CONTROLS 


Farmers should support a continu- 
ation of price and wage controls until 
scarce goods become more abundant, 
Dean H. P. Rusk, of the University of 
Illinois college of agriculture declared 
at a Cost of Living conference in 
Springfield, Sept. 19. 

Dean Rusk presented agriculture’s 
side of the question at the conference 
sponsored by the labor and agricul- 
tural advisory committees of the Office 
of Price Administration at Springfield. 

During subsequent discussion periods 
in which representatives of civic, labor, 
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Hog prices are likely to remain near 
the ceilings most of the coming winter 
but may weaken in the spring and early 
summer of 1946. University extension 
speakers also advised Illinois farmers 
to try to market their 1945 fall pig crop 
as ¢arly as possible in the spring of 
1946. 


Most favorably situated to meet post- 
war readjustment, it was stated, were 
sheep raisers with their stock numbers 
at the lowest level since 1928, but 
stocks of domestically produced wool 
are large and are still accumulating. 
Lower wool prices are to be expected 
when the government discontinues its 
wool-purchasing program. Total stocks 
of all apparel wool in this country on 
January 1, 1945 amounted to 635 mil- 
lion pounds, which is equal to approx- 
imately a year’s pre-war mill consump- 
tion. 


Because of the 314 percent reduction 
in the 1945 lamb crop and the heavy 
marketings of Texas and California 
lambs, the supply of feeder lambs will 
be smaller than in 1944. The severe 
drought in parts of the southwest may 


agricultural, women’s, government and 
educational organizations took part, O. 
D. Brissenden, organization director 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
re-emphasized the position of the IAA 
on the question of the cost of living 
by citing the resolution on price con- 
trols adopted by the organization at 
its 1944 convention, which reads as 
follows: 

“We recommend the continuation 
of price controls and rationing until 
scarce goods become available in suffi- 
cient quantities to prevent demand 
from exerting inflationary pressure on 
price ceilings. 

“These controls should be flexible 


cause lambs from this area to be light 
in weight. 

Although the demand for dairy 
products will continue to be strong 
through 1945 and early 1946, returns 
to the dairyman may be-lower in 1946, 
extension specialists said. Relief ship- 
ments to foreign countries will be 
great for several months, but military 
purchases will decline and more of the 
total milk production will go into man- 
ufactured products. 


Prices of eggs will likely remain 
strong in the fall of 1945 but are ex- 
pected to weaken in the spring months 
of 1946 as egg production increases 
seasonally and meat supplies become 
more plentiful. 


At the McLean county meeting, Farm 
Adviser O. L. Welsh summed up the 
opinion expressed by many of the 
farmers who attended the outlook 
meetings when he commented that he 
was not at all pessimistic about the out- 
look for the next several months al- 
though he expected it would call for 
more careful planning and a bit of 
readjustment. 


enough to meet changing conditions 
and they should be abandoned as sup- 
plies in relation to demand reach pro- 
portions that remove the dangers of 
inflationary prices.” 

After a review of some of the short- 
comings of price control, Dean Rusk 
said: “On the whole, however, we 
must admit that, while price controls 
did not work perfectly and no doubt 
limited gross agricultural income, they 
did undoubtedly have a very favorable 
effect on the overall national economy; 
and agriculture has just as big a stake 
in a sound national economy as does 
industry, labor or any other segment 
of our society.” 
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By JIM THOMSON 


RICES of farm products are ex- 

pected to decline somewhat but not 

far from their wartime levels during 
the next few months, farmers were ad- 
vised in 85 annual fall livestock out 
look meetings held during the past 
month throughout Illinois 


In discussions led by extension spe- 
cialists from the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture and cooperative 
marketing agency representatives, both 
joined later by stockmen from the au- 
dience in round table 
farmers were advised that the near fu- 
ture calls for careful planning of crops 
and sensible buying of feeder cattle to 
avoid the risk of 
some downward ad- 
justment in prices. 


Harry Russell, 
livestock specialist at 
the University of II- 
college of 


discussions, 
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agriculture who 
spoke at 14 of the 
outlook meetings, 
pointed out the fol- 
lowing .as the major 
uncertainties in the 
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Harry Russell 

outlook: 

1. What will be the policy of the 
government in continuing subsidies 
and price ceilings? 

2. How long and how severe will re- 
conversion unemployment be? 


3. Will we have an early frost and 
resulting soft corn crop? 


Ending of subsidies without increases 
in or elimination of price ceilings will 
result in lower returns to farmers and 
an extended period of widespread un- 
employment and reduced consumer in- 
come would undoubtedly result in a 
substantial decline in the prices of farm 
products. He made it clear, however, 
that this situation is not expected. 


Russell outlined several reasons to 
support the belief that prices will tend 
to remain steady in the immediate post- 
war months and cited the following: 
“Supplies of food have been scarce in 
relation to the demand. Prices have 


No gen- 
eral food surplus is in sight in this 
country before the 1946 crops are har- 
vested. Food needs for relief feeding 
in foreign countries will remain large 
until at least the middle of 1946. Both 
the United States military and civilian 
demand will continue to be great. 


been kept down by ceilings. 


At the Woodford 
county 
cattle 


meeting 
feeders were 
told by Walter 
Howe of Chicago 
Producers that they 
had nothing to fear 
if their prospects 
were for a plentiful 
supply of — feed. 
Howe also thought 
it would be wise to 
get orders in now 
for feeder cattle but cautioned stockmen 
to be careful in their buying. 


Walter Howe 


Farmers planning for post-war years saw 
hints of agricultural trends in these charts 


To cattle feeders who are uncertain 
in their plans because of anticipation 
of removal of the government's 50-cent 
subsidy some time during the summer 
or early fall of 1946, Howe suggested 
that it would be better to proceed as 
usual with confidence that the govern 
ment will remove the subsidy at the 
most suitable time. 


A moderate tightening up of the feed 
situation is in prospect for the country 
as a whole in the 1945-46 feeding year, 
but much depends on the outcome of 
the 1945 corn crop, extension special- 
ists said. There will be a wide varia- 
tion, however, with extremely short 
supplies in some sections of Illinois as 
well as in other areas of the country. 

It was further explained that feed 
grain requirements for the 1945-46 
feeding season will not differ greatly 
from those of 1944-45 although they 
paar increased by the attractiveness 
of feeding margins. With the end of 
the war, industrial consumption of all 
grains should decline, but distillers will 
shift from the use of other grains to 
corn when it is freely available. 


The number of grain-consuming ant- 
mal units on January 1, 1946 will be 
about the same as a year earlier de- 
pending upon the size of the 1945 fall 
pig crop and the extent of cattle mar- 
keting this fall. 


Present livestock-feed price ratios 
are above the long-time average for 
hogs, beef steers, dairy products and 
eggs. It is possible they reported, that 


used by state university extension spe- 
cialists at annual farm outlook meetings. 
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Typical of 85 outlook meetings held last month, this group at Eureka, 


these will become less favorable in 
1946 as food supplies become more 
plentiful and demands slackens. 

At the Douglas-Champaign county 
meeting Dr. L. J. Norton, acting head 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois, foresaw 
“enough uncertainty to require caution 
in long-term commitments,” but he left 
to the feeders themselves to decide 
whether a freely predicted weakness in 
market prices will come within six, 
nine or 12 months, the usual cattle 
feeding period. 

He felt, however, that the prices of 
the better grades of feeder cattle 
should continue to be strong in the 
fall and winter of 1945-46 but may 
weaken in the spring of 1946 as civilian 
meat supplies become more plentiful. 

Marketing of grass cattle will be 
large this fall and prices are expected 
to decline from the late summer levels. 
From the standpoint of numbers, the 
cattle industry is in a less sound posi 
tion than other livestock enterprises to 
meet the uncertainties of the postwar 
period and cattle men look for heavier 
liquidation. 


RECOMMENDS 
RETAINING CONTROLS 


Farmers should support a continu- 
ation of price and wage controls until 
scarce goods become more abundant, 
Dean H. P. Rusk, of the University of 
Illinois college of agriculture declared 
at a Cost of Living conference in 
Springfield, Sept. 19. 

Dean Rusk presented agriculture’s 
side of the question at the conference 
sponsored by the labor and agricul- 
tural advisory committees of the Office 
of Price Administration at Springfield. 

During subsequent discussion periods 
in which representatives of civic, labor, 
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Hog prices are likely to remain near 
the ceilings most of the coming winter 
but may weaken in the spring and early 
summer of 1946. University extension 
speakers also advised Illinois 
to try to market their 19-45 fall pig crop 
as early 
1946. ; 


as possible in the spring of 


Most favorably situated to meet post- 


war readjustment, it was stated, were 
sheep raisers with their stock numbers 
at the lowest level 
stocks of domestically produced wool 
are large and are still accumulating 
Lower wool prices are to be expected 


since 


when the government discontinues its 
wool-purchasing program. Total stocks 
of all apparel wool in this country on 
January 1, 1945 amounted to 635 mil- 
lion pounds, which is equal to approx- 
imately a year's pre-war mill consump 
tion. 


Because of the 314 percent reduction 
in the 1945 lamb crop and the heavy 
marketings of Texas and 
lambs, the supply of feeder lambs will 
be smaller than in 19-44. The severc 
drought in parts of the southwest may 


Woodford county, listens attentively to the speaker. 


agricultural, women's, government and 
educational organizations took part, O 
D. Brissenden, 
of the Illinois Agricultural Assoctation, 
re-emphasized the position of the IAA 


organization director 
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on the question of the cost of living 
by citing the resolution on price con- 
trols adopted by the organization at 


its 1944 convention, which reads as 
follows: 
“We recommend the continuation 


of price controls and rationing until 
scarce goods become available in suffi- 
cient quantities to prevent demand 
from exerting inflationary pressure on 
price ceilings. 

“These controls should be flexible 
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4 New Law tor ILLINOIS Drivers 


NEW Illinois Safety-Responsibil- 
A ity law to encourage safe and re- 

sponsible motor vehicle operation 
becomes effective Jan. 1, 1946. 

Because the provisions of this law 
are of concern to every motorist of 
the state, the IAA REcorD editors are 
herewith printing the answers to a 
number id camtoes dealing with the 
new regulation. The questions and 
answers were prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Highway Safety to be used in 
a booklet that will be given wide dis- 
tribution during October throughout 
the state. 

It is recommended that readers pass 
on these questions and answers to their 
neighbors. 

Concerned over the rapid increase 
in highway accidents in Illinois since 
the end of wartime driving restrictions, 
Governor Dwight H. Green has pro- 
claimed the week of October 1 to 7 
as “Mobilization for Highway Safety 
Week in Illinois.” 

The text of the Governor’s procla- 
mation follows: 

“Whereas the end of wartime re- 
strictions on driving has resulted in a 
serious increase in highway accidents 
in Illinois, endangering the lives of our 
people, and 

“Whereas war-worn automobiles and 
tires must continue to be used in the 
current emergency, necessitating the 
utmost care by drivers and the public: 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight H. Green, 
Governor of Illinois, hereby designate 
the week of October 1 to 7 as Mobil- 
ization for Highway Safety Week in 
Illinois, and I urge all public officials, 
the press and the motoring public to 
co-operate in a program to promote 
proper inspection of equipment, the 
proper release of tires unable to pass 
inspection, the immediate repair of 
highways and highway lighting, and 
the provision of full information to 
the public concerning the new Motor- 
ists’ Safety Responsibility Law which 
takes effect January 1, next.” 

If the death toll on the highways is 
to be held to a minimum, motorists 
will not only need to cooperate in the 
observance of the special safety week, 
but every week of the year. 

As a first step in achieving greater 
highway safety, motorists can study 
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the questions and answers printed be- 
low so as to become acquainted with 
the new state law. 


1) Q. What is the new Safety-Responsi- 
bility Law? 

A. It is a new state law enacted to protect 
the public on Illinois highways by removing 
irresponsible drivers and thus to provide 
compensation for the innocent victims of 
highway accidents. 

2) Q. Why was the new Safety-Responsi- 
bility Law adopted? 

A. For many years past the automobile 
accident problem has been growing more 
serious and many solutions for it have 
studied and considered. To help in this 
problem, this new law was passed without 
a dissenting vote by the last Illinois legis- 
lature. 

It is intended that this law should. en- 
courage motorists to be careful and responsi- 
ble, increasing safety on the highways and 
providing for the protection of automobile 
accident victims. 

3) Q. What is meant when reference is 
made to a “responsible motorist”? 

A. Under the law a “responsible motorist” 
is one who is able to post cash or other 
security to guarantee the payment of dam- 
ages for which he may be legally liable as 
a result of an automobile accident, or who 
is covered by adequate insurance. 

4) Q. What does this new law require me 
to do if I am involved in an automobile ac- 
cident? 

A. The first thing you must do is to send 
a report of the accident to the Department 
of Public Works and Buildings, Springfield, 
Illinois, if more than $50 damage was done 
to either your car or to other property, or 
if anyone was injured or killed. 

5) 2 When must I make this report? 

A. If anyone was injured or killed you 
must make the report within twenty-four 
(24) hours. If only property was damaged 
you must make the report within ten (10) 
days. 

6) Q. Must I make a report to the Secre- 
tary of State? 

A. No. The report is to be sent to the 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
at Springfield. 

7) Q. Must I make the report if the ac- 
cident was not my fault? 

A. Yes. The law requires every driver 
involved in the accident to make a report 
regardless of who was to blame. 

8) Q. Where can I get the report form? 

A. The Department of Public Works and 
Buildings will make these forms available 
without charge throughout the state in pub- 
lic offices and private concerns dealing with 
the motoring public. 

9) Q. Suppose someone else was driving 
my car, must I still make the report? 

A. Yes, if the driver cannot make a re- 
port. You must also make a report if the 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
asks you to do so, even though the driver 
has made this report. - 

10) Q. What happens after I file my re- 


port? 


A. The Department of Public Works and 
Buildings examines all of the reports deal- 
ing with the accident to determine whether 
you must establish your “ability to pay” or 
whether you are exempt under the law from 
further requirements. The Department of 
Public Works and Buildi does not de- 
termine who was at fault for the accident. 
That finding is to be made only by the 
courts when a lawsuit is brought. 

11) Q. Suppose I am not exempt from 
further requirements after filing my Seckdane 
report? 

A. If you are not exempt you will be re- 
quired to establish your “ability to pay” the 
claims which other parties may make against 
you. It is not necessary to actually pay these 
claims until the court has found that you 
were at fault. You must, however, show 
that you are able to pay such claims because 
it is possible that a court may find that you 
are liable for the accident. 

12) Q. How may I meet the requirement 
to show my “ability to pay”? 

A. Under the new state law you may 
establish your “ability to pay” by depositing 
cash or other security, satisfactory to the 
Secretary of State, available to pay judg- 
ments which other parties may obtain 
against you growing out of the accident, or 
by showing that you were covered by in- 
surance or proper bond to meet such claims.’ 
If these requirements are not met you will 
lose your operator's license and all car regis- 
trations unless you settle the case with the 
other parties. 

13) Q. Am I required to deposit security 
if the accident was not my fault? 

A. The law requires security to be de- 
posited by both parties in the accident re- 
gardless of who was at fault. Neither the 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
nor the Secretary of State determines who 
was at fault for the accident. As indicated 
in Question 10, that finding is to be made 
by the courts when a lawsuit is brought. 

14) Q. What is the greatest amount I 
will be required to deposit ? 

A. The law may require you to deposit as 
much as $11,000 if the accident injured two 
or more people and caused damage to prop- 
erty. 

15) Q. If I deposit cash or other security 
will it be to me? 

A. The deposit made will be returned to 
you if no lawsuit is brought against you 
within one year, if in a lawsuit a court de- 
termines you were not at fault or if you 
settle the claims with the other parties. 

16) Q. Does this new law mean that I 
must carry liability insurance? 

A. No. However, in most cases unless 
you are able to take care of damages out of 
your own funds you will loose your right 
to drive if you are not insured. 


National Farm and Home Hour has 
returned to the air in a new series on 
a coast-to-coast network at 12 noon to 
12:30 p.m. central standard time. 
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@ You read about a man who*has built an industry in 
town. He is referred to in print as a “tycoon.” Say, did 
you ever stop to take inventory of the investment an ag- 

essive Illinois farmer has? His fertile acres, buildings, 
ences, improvements, and livestock investment run into a 
tidy sum. Surely twenty-five thousand dollars . . . often 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars. Man, that would be quite 
a sizeable factory in town. Yes, you’re a tycoon all right. 
In your old straw hat and blue overalls you’re dr as 
correctly for your job as is the executive of that factory 
in the city. 
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If the thought of actually being a tycoon pleases your 
vanity, remember that it carries with it also a responsibility. 
And that is to insure that those you leave behind will be 
able to carry on should you be removed. They'll need help 
without you. Provide the means to carry on . . . safeguard 
the business you would leave. A tycoon never neglects 


these things . . . and we don’t believe you will, either! 
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Bigger Corn Yields 


Depend On Soil Building 


more dependent on improvement of 

the soil than in the improvement 
of hybrids. Hybrids are doing just 
about as much as the soil can do. 


F snore dep: increase in‘corn yields is 


Such was the opinion expressed by 
Prof. J. C. Hackleman, agronomy de- 
partment, U. of I. College of Agricul- 
ture, at the recent Farm Bureau-Farm 
Management tour held on the Gerald 
Smith farm, LaSalle county. 


This..was one of the many farm man- 
agement tours held during the past 
months over the state under the spon- 
sorship of county Farm Bureaus and 
the U. of I. Extension Service. 


: 


The Smith farm tour which attracted 
more than 500 farmers from LaSalle, 
DeKalb, Kendall, Grundy, Bureau, 
Marshall-Putnam and Lee counties in- 
dicated the tremendous interest of 
producers in increasing operating effi- 
ciency as they head into the postwar 
adjustment period. 


Professor Hackleman advised farm- 
ers to make an inventory of their soil 
through mapping and testing. “Get 
the land in shape,” he said, ‘so that 
you can grow alfalfa anywhere. Al- 
falfa is the best crop a livestock pro- 
ducer can grow. Since seed is a little 
tight, stretch it with sweet or red 
clover.” 


Professor Hackleman also cited the 
tremendous progress made in oat vari- 
eties which equals that of corn. In- 
crease in oat yields from improved vari- 
eties is something like 20 per cent as 
compared with a 25 per cent increase in 
hybrid corn yields over open polli- 
nated. 


The university has found’ it neces- 
sary to work out an allocation plan for 
Clinton oats seed, Professor Hackleman 
said. Some 200 acres of Clinton oats 
were seeded in 1945. Clinton seed will 
be allocated to counties on a historic 
acreage basis, and then allocated with- 
in the county to those who have made 
applications. Clinton oats will only be 
available to the counties with dark soils 
to which it is best adapted and not to 
the southern counties. 


Those. attending the tour to the 
Smith farm of 160-acres near Leland 
were presented with some amazing 
figures. The farm is probably best 
known for its pork production rec- 
ords. For the last seven years 
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8.1 -pigs were weaned per litter with 
an average of 64 litters per year. This 
is almost two pigs more per litter than 
other farm record keepers, according 
to M. P. Gehlbach, fieldman for the 
Illinois Valley Farm Bureau-Farm 
Management Service. 


How does Smith do it? Here are 
some of the important reasons for his 
record: 


He studies his records and his~busi- 
ness. 


He selects gilts for breeding stock 
with great care noting carefully the size 
of litter, uniformity of pigs, rate of 
gain, the type of finished market hog, 
and also the disposition of the sow. 


Boiling lye water is not spared in 
scrubbing of houses. Pigs are farrowed 


Keen interest is manifested by farmers at 
the Illinois Valley Farm Bureau-Farm Man- 


Visitors study the swine sanitation pro- 
gram carried on by Gerald Smith on his 


in these clean individual houses on 
clean alfalfa pasture. 


Good pasture and balanced rations 
enable Smith to produce pork with 2 
lower feed cost and his hogs are ready 
for market at an earlier age thus en- 
abling him to get a higher price than 
is received by the average of account 
keepers. During the past six years, 
part of which had price regulation, 
Smith received on the average 60 cents 
more per hundred pounds for all hogs 
sold than the average of account keep- 
ers. 


Corn yields from 1941 through 1944, 
a four-year period averaged 102 bush- 
els per acre as compared with yields 
ranging from 79 to 94 bushels per acre 
from 1938 through 1940. 


Other farms visited on the Illinois 
Valley tour where efficient operations 
were studied included Edward H. Saf- 
ford farm, west of Sycamore; Chase 
Brothers farm, north of Princeton; 


Howard Fiedler farm, near Tonica; and 
Chester H. Rasmusen farm, north of 
Millington. 


agement tour to the Gerald Smith farm 
in LaSalle county. 


farm near Leland in LaSalle county. This 
was one of many such tours. 
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Growing Interest Shown In 


Terracing, Contouring 


CROSS the face of the old college 

of agriculture building at the Uni- 

versity of Illinois runs the legend: “The 

Wealth of Illinois is in her Soil and 

her Strength Lies in its Intelligent De- 
velopment.” 

Growing interest 

of Illinois farmers 

in contour plowing, 

terracing and other 

soil conservation 

measures bears out 

the acknowledged 

truth of this inscrip- 


tion as never before. 

During the past 
month, several thou- 
sand farmers were 
present at conserva- 
tion demonstrations throughout the 
state which featured the construction 
of terraces and plowing on ‘the con- 
tour. Several methods of terracing 
were shown with the use of various 
implements, 


Further attention was focused on the 
nation-wide importance of soil conser- 
vation in the national premiere show- 
ing of the film, “In Common Cause,” 
at Freeport in Stephenson county 
where the scene of the film was laid. 
The picture, produced under the spon- 
sorship of the soil conservation serv- 
ice of the United States department of 
agriculture, illustrates average condi- 
tions in one of 1,300 soil conservation 
districts throughout the nation. 


Accepting contour plowing as com- 
monplace, the Ford county soil con- 
servation district and the agricultural 
extension service sponsored the first 
state contour plowing contest near Gib- 
son City. One thousand spectators 
watched Floyd Underwood of Melvin 
win first place and a $50 war bond. 


The Ford county soil conservation 
district reported 10,000 acres being 
farmed on the contour this year with 
that figure expected to be doubled in 
1946. 


In the terracing demonstrations at 


Charles Britt 
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both Randolph and Champaign coun- 
ties it was emphasized that although 
there are a number of excellent tools 
available for terrace construction, satis- 
factory results can be obtained with a 
plow without additional help or equip- 
ment. 


During the three-day exhibition on 
the Ralph Roelf farm east of Rantoul, 
500 persons watched the terrace build- 
ing and other soil conservation meas- 
ures with disc, tiller, plow, soil scoop 
and disc terracer. 


Outlining the methods and aims of 
the soil conservation district in present- 
ing the demonstration were J. E. Har- 
ris, Champaign county farm. adviser; 
Charles Britt, chairman of the Cham- 
paign county soil conservation district 
board, and Paul J. Warrick, technician 
of the Champaign county district. 


It was explained that erosion had re- 
duced fertility on the Roelf farm con- 
siderably and drastically curtailed in- 
come over what it would be if the soil 
had been conserved over the years. It 
was estimated that close to 18 inches of 
topsoil was lost on the pasture where 
the main demonstration was made. 


Tractors swing around twisting terrace 
during soil conservation demonstration on 
Roelf farm near Rantoul in Champaign 


Farmers listen intently to soil conserva- 
tion technicians during terracing demon- 
stration at Roelf farm near Rantoul. 


During the field demonstration spec- 
tators watched four tractors throw up a 
terrace 12-24 inches high and 18 feet 
wide following the contour across the 
pasture sloping to the south. The ter- 
race, designed to slow up the movement 
of water across the pasture, was cut 
across and below the top third of the 
field and was also designed to con- 
serve the upper third of the field for 
cropping. Cropping of the lower two- 
thirds of the pasture is considered im- 
practical for several years until the 
soil is grassed and built up. 


Visitors also watched the transfor- 
mation of two small tributaries of the 
main gully across the lower pasture 
‘into saucer-shaped depressions also de- 
signed to slow up the flow of water. 
These depressions will be grassed to 
bind the soil. 


Spectators, who viewed the badly 
eroded field, were thoroughly im- 
pressed by the practical efforts to save 
the farm’s topsoil as evidenced by the 
numerous questions asked of the techni- 
cians and demonstrators. 


county. Terrace was designed to slow up 
flow of water from upper part of field at 
right to ‘prevent further erosion. 
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IAA Annual Meeting 
Scheduled for Nov. 26-29 


HE 31st annual meeting of the II- 

linois Agricultural Association and as- 
sociated companies will be held Nov. 
26-29 in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Difficulty in obtaining housing ac- 
commodations, due to crowded condi- 
tions in Chicago, is expected to keep 
attendance far below normal. 

As in past years, the associated com- 
panies will hold their annual meetings 
during the first two days of the con- 
vention, Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 
26 and 27. 

A program of entertainment will get 
underway at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday, Nov. 
27, and the IAA general sessions will 
open Wednesday morning. 

Group conferences are scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon and a general 
session will be held Wednesday night. 
The convention will be adjourned 
Thursday after a meeting of business 
delegates. 

A complete calendar of events for 
the convention will be published in 
the November issue of the RECORD. 
Following is the program, not quite 
complete, as the October RECORD went 
to press: 

Monday, November 26 Z 

Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ con- 
ference and luncheon starting at 10 
a.m. 

Farm Bureau presidents’ conference 
meeting at 3:30 p.m. 

Scheduled tentatively to meet at 7 
p-m. are these associated companies: 
Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Associa- 
tion, Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice, Illinois Grain Corporation and II- 
linois Agricultural Auditing Associa- 
tion. 

Tuesday, November 27 

Planning to meet at 9:30 a.m. are 
these associated companies: Illinois 
Agricultural Holding Company, Illinois 
Wool Marketing Association and II- 
linois Milk Producers Association. 
Meeting at 10 a.m. are Farmers Mutual 
Reinsurance Company and __ Illinois 
Farm Supply Company. 

Rural Youth at 10 a.m. 

Opening their meetings at 1 p.m. are 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation, Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
Insurance Company, Illinois Producers’ 
Creameries. 

General insurance conference later in 
afternoon. 

General entertainment starting at 
7:30 p.m. : 
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Wednesday, November 28 

General session, IAA, starting about 
9:15 a.m. 

Group conferences at 1:30 p.m. in- 
cluding peblic relations, organization 
and publicity, soil improvement and 
marketing. 

District conferences and caucuses at 
4 p.m. 

IAA general session opening at 7:30 

m. 

F Thursday, November 29 

Business session. 

Adjournment. 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will hold its annual convention 
Dec. 17-20 in Chicago. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Sherman. 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO" 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


HE 115,000th member was signed in 

the Farm Bureau in Illinois during the 
month of August. 

It is not possible to determine just who 
was the 115,000th member, but the fact 
that 115,000 persons belong to the Farm 


Bureau in Illinois furnishes a point for. 


study. 

It emphasizes the fact that farmers do 
believe in organization. It demonstrates 
the faith farmers have in the Farm Bu- 
reau, its programs and its leadership. It 
proves that non-members are signing up 
daily upon the invitation of their neigh- 
bors who have built Farm Bureau. 


It gives confidence that the Long 
Range Goals will be reached in all 
counties in the near future and that a 
total of more than 118,000 members in 
the state will be realized. 


Above everything else it impresses the 
leadership with the responsibility of the 
future development and maintenance of 
a program of service to agriculture and 
to the nation comparable with the prob- 
lems and opportunities ahead. 


Wade Nuttal who has given many years 
of faithful service as county organization 
director and general agent of insurance in 
Lawrence county retired at the end of 
September. He says he expects to catch up 
with his fishing in the days ahead. Jasper 
DeMonbrun, former special agent in Menard 
county, succeeds Mr. Nuttal. 


McLean county’s annual membership cam- 
paign kickoff, was held Oet. 1. Asa B. 
Culp, director of organization, had every 
detail of his program on paper before the 
drive was launched. 


C. E. Carrier got Macon county off to a 
good start on Oct. 1 with his campaign 
organized on the school district basis. 
Macon county is headed for a membership 
of 2000. 


An enthusiastic membership acquisition 
campaign known as “The Spaghetti Handi- 
cap” netted the Edwards County Farm Bu- 
reau 63 new members in the period of Sept. 
1 to 15. The member goal of 500 was ex- 
ceeded by 19. The “Evens” led by “Rube” 
Works were the winners in the contest. by 
the narrow margin of 33 to 30. High 
honors in signing the largest number of 
members went to Harold Shepherd, captain 
of the losing side, who signed 16 members. 
Losers ate spaghetti and winners ate steaks. 


Scott county started its workers off Sept. 
6 on a contest between the young men and 
old men. There were about 50 present. 
Thirty new members were reported by the 
Sept. 13 meeting with the older men win- 
ning the contest by a 2 to 1 majority. 
Thirteen new members are needed for the 
long range goal of 600. Organization 
workers are pledged to secure them. 


Jo Daviess County Farm Bureau went 
over the 1100 mark as a result of a recent 
membership drive. Forty-one new members 
were signed. 


Harry Humphrey has been employed by 
Sangamon County Farm Bureau as organi- 
zation director. 


We are sorry to hear of the illness of 
J. S. Smith, Adams county organization 
director, and hope he has a speedy recovery. 


At a new member meeting held Sept. 19 
in Champaign county, some 400 new mem- 
bers and their wives and organization 
workers were in attendance. On Aug. 28, 
325 membership workers and their wives 
celebrated the achievement of 2900 paid up 
members with a fish fry and barn dance. 


Paul Laffey has been employed by Mar- 
shall-Putnam Farm Bureau as assistant ad- 
viser and organization director. Paul who 
is 26 and a graduate of the U. of I., was 
born and reared on a farm near Carthage in 
Hancock county. A former bomber pilot 
in the 15th Air Corps, Paul was in service 
for three years and received his honorable 
discharge July 15, 1945, 


Lee county staged a kickoff meeting Aug. 
27 on a contest basis. The older men, that 
is 45 years and above, were pitted against 
those under 45. At a report meeting Sept. 
1, 44 new members were reported signed. 
Reports from the county failed to name the 
contest winner. 


_ McDonough county had a kickoff meet- 
ing Sept. 24, report meeting Oct. 1 and a 
new member meeting Oct. 8. 


Bureau county started a drive Sept. 24. 

Whiteside county held a kickoff meeting 
Oct. 2 and was scheduled to have a report 
meeting Oct. 5. 

Brown county has a drive scheduled for 
Oct. 9. 
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Your Farm Bureau Service Co. 
Isa 


“GOOD CITIZEN.”’ 


It is owned by farm people within 
your county. It pays taxes like all 
other business—real estate taxes— 
personal property taxes—state, mu- 
nicipal license fees—federal excise 
taxes—social security, old age bene- 
fit and unemployment taxes, etc. 


Service companies pay income taxes 
on profits paid as dividends to pre- 
ferred shareholders and also on 
profits earned on non-member busi- 
ness. Patronage refunds are not tax- 
able income to service companies. 
No income tax is paid on these by 
service companies but refunds be- 
come members’ income and are tax- 
able there. 


Annual Meeting Day—when service 
companies pay patronage refunds, is 
usually a busy day for merchants on 
Main Street. 


Here’s good news for owners of 
tractors, trucks and cars. Full vic- 
tory has:lifted restrictions and we 
are happy to furnish you with motor 
fuels which incorporate technical ad- 
vances developed during the war. 
These motor fuels now have more pep, 
more power, and more “go,” assuring 
you of improved efficiency for tractor, 
truck and car. There will be less knock 
in motors, more power in the fields, and 
more “go” on the road. 


Your Farm Bureau Service Company salesman now has these improved 


fuels available for delivery. He also has a complete supply of modern 
lubricants for your machinery and tractors. A phone call will 
bring him to your farm. 


These improved motor fuels include: 


A premium fuel that meets the highest 
requirements of modern high compres- 
sion motors. Better starting, quicker 
pickup, smoother running. 


Our “Regular” grade with increased 
octane rating. A dependable, well re- 
fined gasoline that assures smooth per- 
formance in modern motors. Economi- 
cal—popular with farmers who prefer 
a balanced quality motor fuel. 


U. 4 — are ate —— 
KLEER MOTOR model cars. A “ahem, well -soieel 
product. 


Tractor Fuel—Has all the vim and 
i you need for your tractor. Pro- 
S vides quicker governor response and 
smoother acceleration under variable 
load conditions. This fuel is most effi- 
cient in medium and low compression 

tractors. 
Tractor Fuel—Especially designed for 
economical operation in low compres- 
= sion tractors. This fuel is uniformly 
refined to meet high quality standards. 

le e e 

Illinois Farm Supply Company, Chicago 5, Ill. 


School Survey Act To 
Undergo Tests Soon 


By JOHN K. COX 


HE school survey act, reported by 
T many informed people to be the 

most outstanding piece of school 
legislation out of the 56 school bills 
passed and signed by the governor 
during the last legislature session, will 
undergo 102 tests by Dec. 15 of this 
year. 


The act provides that on or before 
Dec. 1, 1945, the county superintendent 
in each county shall call the school 
board members of the county together 
and have the provisions of the school 
survey act explained, after which an 
opportunity for discussion will be af- 
forded. The meeting may be adjourned 
until later, but they must reach a de- 
cision on whether a school survey com- 
mittee shall be established in the county 
in accordance with the act mentioned, 
by or before Dec. 15. In most cases the 
decision will be made the night of the 
first officially called meeting of all the 
board members. 

The board members of the county 
decide whether there will be a survey. 
Rural people have preponderant repre- 
sentation in the meeting where board 
members decide for or against the 
survey. If the vote is favorable, then 
rural people will have preponderant 
representation on the county school 
committee. 

Any proposals made by the school 
committee are submitted at public hear- 
ings in each community affected. Fol- 
lowing these hearings, the county com- 
mittee will attempt to take full cog- 
nizance of local people’s wishes and at 
the same time make proposals that 
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would be for the best interests of the 
various communities during these mod- 
ern times as well as in the next decades 
to come. 

When the final plans are submitted 
to the people for a vote, the people 
have the last word. If the vote is 
favorable, in any particular proposed 
district, then those people have a new 
school district. If it is unfavorable, 
the local people have recourse under 
the regular school law to make changes 
more suitable to them. 

The school survey act provides local 
people an opportunity to make needed 
changes in their school systems on a 
voluntary basis. 

The main purposes of the act are: 

1. To stimulate thinking on the part 
of rural people on school improvement. 

2. To take stock of ourselves educa- 
tionally and make positive, progressive, 
suggestions as to how our schools can 
be improved. 

3. To provide state leadership which 
may be accepted or rejected but which 
should improve our chances for making 
wise adjustments in our school plans. 

In one township in northern Illinois 
a representative number of school pa- 
trons were asked for an appraisal of 
their schools, both good and bad. There 
was a general reaction of indifference 
or mild acquiescence in the present 
state of things. 


When asked what was the best thing: 


that could be said about their school, 
these responses were among the an- 
swers: (1) Don’t know anything 


A good school means a good community. 


against it, (2) Nothing to say, (3) 
as any country school, and (4) 
It's easy to reach. 


When asked what was the worst 
thing that could be said about their 
school, these responses were included 
in the answers: (1) children go back- 
ward, (2) need a new, building, (3) 
poor teacher, and (4) building is filthy, 


ventilation is poor, school is not prop-. 


erly heated. 


Of course, there were a few favorable 
remarks made about the schools. How- 
ever, the remarks indicated a depressing 
situation so far as community life was 
concerned. It is no wonder that when 
asked whether they intended to make 
their homes on the farm, one girl an- 
swered: “Heck no, not me. Don’t see 
any young folks that do. I like the city 
better than the country. Better oppor- 
tunities, better times, better pay, more 
conveniences.” A boy from the same 
township when asked the same question 
answered: ‘No, I don’t like the farm. 
I'd sooner live in town. There’s noth- 
ing here except hard work.” ° 


A poor school system will allow a 
community to erode just the same as 
poorly planned farming will allow ero- 
sion on hill-side land. The eroded 
community or the eroded land suffer 
from a loss of the more productive ele- 
ments of human nature or soil, the part 
that can give life to, add color and bear 
fruit. And both erosions result from 
lack of far-sighted planning on the part 
of local people. 


A good school system generally in- 


‘ dicates a broad-minded, progressive 


community and vice versa. There are 
many good country schools and there 
are many that cannot be as good as they 
ought to be without some fundamental 
changes. 


A good school is one that takes into 
consideration the needs of the com- 
munity and tries to meet them. It is 
that kind of school that elevates com- 
munity life and reveals the challenge in 
life on the farm, Many farming com- 
munities are being drained of their 
most intelligent, ambitious, and ad- 
venturous youth today. 


The farm community and the county 
farm organization greatly need the 
leadership which the most able farm 
sons and daughters can give. The best 
point of approach to improving com- 
munity life and placing a proper em- 
phasis on the advantages in living on 
the farm is the rural school. 
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LIST CHANGES 
IN FARM ADVISERS 


Hugh D. Triplett, Ford County farm 
adviser for the past 11 years, has re- 
signed to become a 
distributor for a 
rock phosphate 
company in western 
Missouri and east- 
ern Kansas. He will 
make his home in 
Liberty, Mo. His 
resignation took ef- 
fect Oct. 1. 


He was gradu- 
ated in agriculture in 1923 from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and has since spent 
16 years in farm advisory work, includ- 
ing three years in Kentucky. He was as- 
sistant farm adviser for two years in 
Adams county before going to Ford 
county. 


During Triplett’s tenure as adviser 
Ford county won the American Farm 
Bureau trophy in 1936 for the best 
community unit program and in 1937 
for the best county-wide extension serv- 
ice. He also assisted in the establish- 
ment of the first soil conservation dis- 
trict in east central Illinois and helped 
to organize other educational projects. 


Triplett will be succeeded by Arnold 
Rowand, Washington county farm ad- 
viser, according to an announcement by 
J. C. Spitler, associated director of ex- 
tension and state leader of farm advisers 
for the University of Illinois college of 
agriculture. 


Rowand has served as Washington 
county farm adviser since October, 1941. 
He is a 1933 graduate of the state uni- 
versity college of agriculture and former- 
ly served with the soil conservation serv- 
ice at Sparta. 


CHURCHILL GOES TO 
JO DAVIESS COUNTY 


Wayne Churchill, assistant farm ad- 
viser in Sangamon county for the past 
7Y, years, has been named farm ad- 
viser for Jo Daviess county succeeding 
Homer E. Kearnaghan. He was sched- 
uled to assume his new duties Oct. 1. 


Kearnaghan, also a former assistant 
farm adviser in Sangamon county, re- 
signed to take a job as fieldman for a 
commercial dairy products company in 
northwestern Illinois. 


Churchill is a former instructor in 
vocational agriculture ‘at Bardolph. He 
has been especially successful in Sanga- 


mon county with his 4-H club program. 
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Paul V. Curtis, associate farm adviser 
of McLean county since May 1, 1941 
and county 4-H club leader, has ten- 
dered his resignation to the McLean 
County Farm Bureau advisory commit- 
tee effective Dec. 1. 


He will leave the Farm Bureau to 
become associated with Frank R. Hu- 
bert of near Saybrook, a former county 
Farm Bureau president, in raising hogs 
on the Hubert farm. Hubert will re- 
tire from active management of the 
farm but will continue to live there. 
The farm produces between 2,000 and 
3,000 hogs annually. 


PRODUCERS REPORT 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


A successful year was reported by the 
Producers’ Crop Improvement Associ- 
ation, Ford county, at the recent annual 
meeting. 


According to the financial report is- 
sued, total net worth at the end of the 
fiscal year was $116,777.10. 


Total sales for the year amounted 
to $217,407.83 and total dividends and 
patronage refunds declared amounted 
to $27,197.04. Net profit for the year 
amounted to $32,669.67. 


The cooperative is now building a 
new warehouse near their seed corn 
processing plant in Piper City. 


Illinois farmers produce and harvest corn 


with about seven man hours of labor an 


acre, 


In 1880 the average Illinois farm worker 
produced 23 acres of harvested crops. Now 
the average production is more than three 
times as much. 


The Erie Cooperative Elevator is the 12th 


true cooperative and controlled by 

farmers to serve ide county farmers. 

Officers and directors are: Arthur E. 

James, president: Seth Wilson, vice-pres- 

ident; Floyd Adams, secretary-treasurer: 

Harry Eddy, George Hoerler, Frank Joslin. 
and Kenneth Cocking, directors. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance Company will be held in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Tuesday, the 27th day of November, 
1945, at 1:00 o'clock P.M. to receive 
and if approved, confirm the re- 
port of the Board of Directors of 
the Company for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1945; to con- 
sider and if approved, ratify and 
confirm all the acts and proceedings 
of the Board of Directors done and 
taken since the last annual meeting 
of the members of the company; to 
elect directors for the coming year 
and. for the transaction of such 
further and other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 


Charles B. Shuman, Secretary 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association will 
be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on the 28th day of 
November, 1945 at 9:00 o'clock A.M. 
for the following purposes: 


To consider and vote upon the 
approval and ratification of the re- 
ports of the president, secretary and 
treasurer of the Association and the 
acts of the Board of Directors and 
officers in furtherance of the matters 
therein set forth, since the last an- 
nual meeting of the members of 
the Association. 


To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made 
by this Association of stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness of cor- 
porations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agricul- 
ture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein. 

To secure consent and authoriza- 
tion to acquire on behalf of the As- 
sociation, by ‘purchase, certain 
stocks and evidences of indebted- 
ness of corporations whose activities 
will directly or indirectly promote 
agriculture or the interests of those 
engaged therein. 

To elect seven members of the 
Board of Directors for a term of 
two years. 


To elect a president and vice- 
president, who shall also serve as 
directors, for a term of one year. 


To consider such proposed amend- 
ments to the Articles of Association 
or of the By-Laws of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association as may be 
properly submitted. 


For the transaction of such other 


business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. ~ 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 
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More money for farmpr 


The following are the gross blended prices controlled the ice cream standards that the process 
received by producers supplying the respec- Illinois minimum be 10% butterfat. Since has bee 
tive Illinois markets. All are August prices September 1st and the cancellation of the miles e 
for 3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (ex- government regulation, our Illinois ice vide f: 
cept Chicago) and are for milk meeting the cream law requires a minimum butterfat entire c 
respective milk ordinances: content of 12% butterfat. cues 
7 ae ee 2.4 the opi 
en ee Managers of the member milk marketing penditu: 
Champaign _.. 2.75 cooperatives of Illinois Milk Producers’ lars. 1 
‘ Association met in Chicago at the IAA of- been re: 
Chicago ....... - 3.11 
Danville 2.45 fices Sept. 26. Developments and changes orate th 
Decatur 2.75 resulting from the elimination of most of 
DeKalb 2.74 the wartime government dairy regulations The F 
Freeport 2.78 were considered. Prof. P. H. Tracy, of the an orga 
Galesburg 2.65 dairy manufacturers department of the U. bers to 
By WILFRED SHAW Harrisburg 2.50 of eee hd _— _ ee Service. 
Y : : 7 Jacksonville 2.65 Spaulding, of: the dairy division of the Chi- into a 
scaiaed by the poor gm — Sewanee 2.55 ge TOA regional office, addressed the oy . 
which started early in September. Al- LaSalle 2.68 mocsens: Ratha 
though milk production for city markets Moline 2.857 board 
is seasonably lower than in June, July Peoria 2.89 slaughte 
and August, milk receipts on these markets Pontiac 2.406 ‘ 
“ incy ...... 2.36 that’ 500 
are substantially above that of September for Quincy 
recent years. Rockford ... 3.10 
The milk shortage currently experienced Springfield --- 2,85 
in Illinois markets is due to the substantial St. Louis -.... -- 3.61 
SOROONOE oases 2.45 


increase in sales of bottle milk, cream, ice 
cream and other dairy products. Between 
Aug. 22 and Sept. 1 most of the wartime 
government restrictions upon dairy product 
sales, including bottle milk, over 19% 
cream, were removed and as a result an 
immediate additional broad increase in sales 
of milk and dairy products resulted. 


Following are comparisons of milk re- 


The following are the gross blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the fol- 
lowing named cities throughout the United 
States, and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat 
basis, delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms 
(with exceptions noted) as reported by the 
respective milk cooperatives. These prices 
are for July unless otherwise noted: 


By F. A. GOUGLER 


ceipts and sales in some of the markets for Baltimore g . ae . 
August 1945 as compared with August 1943. Boston ..............-.. 5 dele Genk ni ye ye grace ‘hoe cr 
The Chicago market received 12.14% Chicago (70 mil : in the Fictt Presbyterian Chusch . 21, 
more milk in August of this year than in Cleveland 3.29 Presid sity . : Manag 
August 1943 and Class I and II (milk, Denver _.. y ' por ee gee er presided at the meet- Creamer 
cream and ice cream) sales in August of Detroit _.. 3.30 a end B.D. Metal ards » acted in the sprif 
this year were 8.97% above those of August Evansville 20. .---------ce-----ceeeeeeeeeeee 2.85 at paige fin om gs who also 1s treas- ery have 
1943. Indianapolis _. (August) 3.18 urer gave the financial report which showed then, hal 
The St. Louis market received 10.46% Kansas City 2.2-----2---c--e-cecneeoeenee 3.25 that the association ew its first year basis by 
more milk (local production) in August Louisville (August) 3.42 with a substantial net profit. In the 
this year than in August 1943. Class I Milwaukee ..... (August) 3.00 Manager Harold Brackett reported that 60,000 5 
(milk and cream) sales in August this year New York City - Sa all of the 750 lockers installed were rented increaseq 
were 7.25% above those of August 1943. Pittsburgh ———___-__.____-_. 3.30 and that he had a waiting list of 150. peak da 
The Quad-Cities market (Rock Island, St. Louis -... -CAugust) 3.61 President Heininger explained that the pounds. 
Moline, East Moline and Davenport, Iowa) Terre Haute -.................. (August) 2.80 board intended shortly to build a slaughter Recen 
received 29.25% more milk in August this Washington, D. C. -......(August) 4.01 plant if the shareholders approved. This been pu 
year than in August 1943. Class I and II expansion _would be of sufficient size so operated 
sales in August this year were 12.94% The price paid for milk by Northern present chill rooms and other space in the tory. E 
above those of August 1943. Illinois evaporated milk companies since locker plant could be converted into a employ: 
The Rockford market received 16.26% September of 1944 has been at the rate of locker room to provide for 300 additional the rou 
more milk in August this year than in $2.60 per cwt. for 3.5% milk. Effective, lockers. By unanimous vote, the share- = 
August 1943. The Class I and II sales however, for the first half of September of holders approved the expansion project. es arg| 
were 14.24% higher than in August 1943. this year the paying price for evaporated e _ 
milk was lowered by several of these com- Hancock F Foods Coo x . Possible 
. : ies to $2.50 per cwt. “apes cane the parative - is 
Effective Sept. 1 practically all of the war- PS expanding its operations. A branch plant Manaj 
time regulations imposed upon the dairy has been opened up at Colusa, IIl., and the issue o 
industry by WFA, OPA and ODT were The legal minimum butterfat standard for Carthage plant is being enlarged to accom- tribute 
withdrawn except for the OPA price con- ice cream reverted back, in early September. modate 400 more lockers and to provide is Mrs. 
trols and ceilings upon dairy product con- 12% minimum butterfat content ice cream ample space for curing and smoking. The pears if 
sumer prices, and upon producers’ milk standard was by government regulation, 20 x 30 room formerly built for a slaughter tribute i 
prices. The bottle milk, cream and by- and by change in State law, reduced room will provide space for the above men- “M 
product quotas upon the larger city markets to 10% butterfat content. In Illinois our tioned services. A new and much larger tenth 
were withdrawn. The ice cream quotas, law governing the minimum butterfat con- slaughter room is being built. All of these Crea 
butter set-aside, cheese set-aside were can- tent of ice cream which provides for a_ services will be in the same building. Tes: 
celled by WFA, The ODT restrictions upon 12% minimum _ butterfat content was and a 
deliveries of milk and upon farm-to-market amended to provide that for the wartime Kendall County Cold Storage Company Far 
deliveries are also lifted. emergency when government regulations will soon start construction of a slaughter- appre 
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processing plant. A 30 acre tract of land 
has been purchased on the hard road three 
miles east of Yorkville. In order to pro- 
vide facilities for slaughtering for the 
entire county and to take care of the proc- 
essing for five plants, Dana Cryder is of 
the opinion that this will require an ex- 
penditure of from 40 to 50 thousand dol- 
lars. Definite conclusions have not yet 
been reached, states Cryder, as to how elab- 
orate the construction, 


The Pope-Hardin Farm Bureau has named 
an organization committee of seven mem- 
bers to organize the Pope-Hardin Locker 
Service. The committee has been organized 
into a temporary board of directors and 
steps are being taken to incorporate. 

If sufficient interest is manifested in the 
territory and ample stock is subscribed, the 
board will construct a combined locker- 
slaughter plant. It is the board’s opinion 
that’ 500 lockers will be needed. 


By F. A. GOUGLER 


Manager F. A. Gourley, Producers’ 
Creamery of Carlinville, reports that since 
the spring of 1943, the doors of the cream- 
ery have never closed. The creamery since 
then, has operated on the round the clock 
basis by operating three eight-hour shifts. 

In the spring of 1943, the plant handled 
60,000 pounds of milk daily, 1944 volume 
increased to 70,000 pounds daily and the 
peak day’s volume this year was 102,000 
pounds. 

Recently a new milk route and truck has 
been purchased from C. F. Tucker who has 
operated the route in the Raymond terri- 
tory. Elmer Bartow of Raymond has been 
employed to operate the truck and continue 
the route. Elmer has given six years of 
service to his country and has earned his 
discharge. The patrons on this route can 
be certain that they will receive the best 
possible service. 


Manager Forrest C. Fairchild in a recent 
issue of Prairie Farms Producer, pays high 
tribute to an outstanding employee. She 
is Mrs. Tessie Sievers and her picture ap- 
pears in the publication. The following 
tribute is made in her behalf: 

“Mrs. Tessie Sievers completed her 
tenth year as an employee of Farmers 
Creamery Company on June 24, 1945. 

Tessie wraps butter in the print room 
and assists in the cream testing laboratory. 

Farmers Creamery Company has always 
appreciated the work Tessie has done and 
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we believe she in turn has appreciated the 
friendship and cooperation she has had 
from her co-workers in the plant. 

May she serve for many more happy 
years.” 


Jimmie Cramer, Manager of Galesburg 
Producers Creamery, reports that Ivan Kip- 
ling who worked in the receiving room of 
the creamery for more than a year and who 
more recently operated a cream route in 
South Warren county has resigned. He 
will be associated with his brother in the 
hatchery business. 

Floyd Lybarger of Roseville is taking 
over where “Kip” left off. Floyd is well 
acquainted in the territory and patrons 
should experience no inconvenience as a 
result of the change. 


Producers Creamery of Carbondale has 
just completed the installation of new 
double-effect Buflovak milk evaporator. 
With this equipment concentrated, whole 
milk, skimmilk and various products will 
be produced for the market. Heavy users 
of these products are ice-cream manufac- 
turers, bakeries and candy makers. 

At the present time, the second unit of 
boiler is being installed. A large water 
cooling tower has recently been completed. 
The new garage 34 x 50 which has recently 
been constructed is being enlarged to three 
times its present size. 

By early spring, the expansion program 
should be completed and milk will be re- 
ceived as well as cream. 


An increase of 1,182 frozen food locker 
plants in the 48 States between July 1944 
and July 1945 is reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The 1945 count 
is 6,464 locker plants, in active operation, 
according to information furnished .the de- 
partment through state extension services. 
It is probable that some plants, especially 
the newer ones, have not been reported. 
The distribution by states ranges from 2 
in West Virginia to 600 in Iowa. Minne- 
sota is second with 477 and Wisconsin a 
close third with 473. 


The increased demands for dairy products 
are attributed to a number of factors in 
addition to the increased national income 
by Prof. P. H. Tracy, of the dairy manu- 
facturers department of the U. of I. college 
of agriculture. Tracy points out that recent 
American dietary changes include more 
dairy products; dairy products are conven- 
ient, available, and require no labor in 
preparation; a larger urban consuming 
population; improved dairy product mer- 
chandising methods; wider recognition of 
nutritional value of dairy products; greater 
acceptance of quality safety in dairy prod- 
ucts; and improvement in the quality of 
dairy products. 


Butter is known to have been made 2,000 
years before Christ. 


Marco Polo in writing of his travels 
around the world mentioned dried milk. 


fruits and 
vegetables 


By L. L. COLVIS 


Final plans for the Illinois Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange cold storage building at 
Carbondale have been completed and the 
contract was scheduled to be let late in 
September. Construction was expected to 
begin shortly after the letting of the con- 
tract with hopes the building will be ready 
for use early next year. 


In addition to storage capacity for about 
60,000 bushels of fruit, the new structure 
also will house the offices of the Illinois 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange and Fruit Exchange 
Supply Company. 

The building is designed to take care of 
later expansion as other units can be added 
as the need arises. Financing is being done 
largely by members of the Exchange. 


Illinois will have approximately 214 mil- 
lion bushels of apples according to present 
estimates. Many Illinois growers think even 
this figure is a bit on the optimistic side. 

While not having large crops this year, 
apple growers are enjoying unusually good 
demand. The fruit is moving readily at 
ceiling price ($3.85 per bushel to the 
grower). Apparently much less than the 
usual amount is going into cold storage. 

Grimes, Jonathans and Golden Delicious 
showed the best prospects in Illinois, while 
late varieties, especially Winesaps, are ex- 
tremely short. 

The nation produced a record peach crop 
in volume this year. Illinois moved close 
to 2,500-cars and a little more than 114 
million bushels. This compares with 1,470,- 
000 bushels last year and a 10-year average 
of 1,239,000 bushels. 

The Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange 
marketed in excess of a quarter million 
bushels for its members this year. This is 
a record volume of peaches handled by the 
organization. 

The quality of the Illinois crop was not 
nearly as good as appearances indicated 
before harvest. Excessive rains during 
harvest season caused a great deal of brown 
rot resulting in considerable damage and 
loss to the growers. 

The holidays celebrating V-J Day and the 
elimination of. points from canned goods 
came right at the peak of the peach harvest. 
The market never recovered from the 
double shock and declined from the ceiling 
price of $3.64 per bushel to the grower to 
$3 and under for the remainder of the 
season. 
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Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Short courses have proven quite successful 
in attendance as well as in interest and 


participation by Rural Youth. The attend- | 


ance figure stands at 235 from 45. counties 
with one more meeting scheduled at Ore- 
gon Oct. 16. 


With the summer drawing to a close 
there were many outdoor picnics, potluck 
suppers, lawn parties, hay-rack and truck 
rides in many of the counties during late 
August and the early days of September. 
CLAY and LASALLE had a picnic with a 
watermelon bust. McDONOUGH had a 
potluck supper followed hy folk games. SA- 
LINE conducted a lawn party at the home 
of Freda Hall. CHRISTIAN sponsored a 
truck ride followed by a business meeting 
at Dan Large’s home. CLARK staged a 
hay-rack ride and watermelon bust. TAZE- 
WELL combined a hay-rack ride, water- 
melon bust, and square dance. OGLE en- 
joyed a hay-ride to White Pines state park. 
KNOX and WARREN joined in a hay-rack 
ride. MARSHALL-PUTNAM enjoyed its 
annual outdoor meeting, featuring a treasure 
hunt. KANE reveled in a moonlight cruise 
on Lake Michigan. A number of counties 
have been getting down to brass tacks on 
county talkfests. PEORIA held a talkfest 
school. The Twin City Ripples of WHITE- 
SIDE got off to a good start with nine 
Rural Youth members speaking in its unit 
talkfest. BROWN had 15 members partici- 
pating in the county talkfest. 


HAMILTON engaged in a big Yout 
Night program with the 4-H carrying half 
the program Sept. 14 at Broughton. This 
meeting was sponsored by the Broughton 
Township Farm Bureau unit and was at- 
tended by 150 young people. 


CHRISTIAN'S homecoming, Aug. 30, 
provided an opportunity for renewing old 
acquaintances and meeting new members in 
the Rural Youth organization. Candlelight- 
ing in honor of members in the services was 
an impressive and serious part of the meet- 
ing. 


WHITESIDE recently studied hobbies 
under the leadership of Miss Barbara Herlin, 
former home adviser, but now serving in 
the same capacity in Lee county. 


MARSHALL-PUTNAM served “at the 
Streator Red Cross Canteen late in Septem- 
ber. 


RANDOLPH elected a complete list of 
officers at the September meeting as follows: 
Russell McConachie, president; Carl Ucht- 
mann, vice-president; Lavone Craig, sec- 
retary; and Florine McConachie, treasurer. 
The educational feature consisted of in- 
struction and plans for the county talkfest 
as well as annual reports by the two Rural 
Youthers serving as representatives on the 
Farm Bureau board of directors, and the 
livestock marketing committee annual re- 
ports. 


The educational feature of a recent meet- 
ing of McHENRY’S Crystal Lake Wildcats 
was a discussion of the theme “All Men Are 
Brothers,” led by Glen Geiske. This group 
meeting took place at the home of Jimmy 
Oestoson. 
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Ray W. Brown (third from left), general 
agent for IAA in Will county, is shown 
with six of the seven 4-H Club members 
who exhibited champions at the recent 
4-H Club show at Peotone. Presentation 
of billfolds to each champion was made 
by Brown. Left to right: Robert Heisner, 


Manhattan 4-H Boosters; Rose Brankey. 
Homer Husky Hustlers; Ray Brown; Gor- 
don Smith and Robert Walker, Frankfort- 
New Lenox club; Robert Loitz, Peotone 
Pep Pushers, and Donald Stephen, Frank- 
fort-New Lenox club. 


LA SALLE Rural Youthers, with a busy 
schedule of activities, are helping to carry 
the ball in the drive recently begun to 
raise $150,000 to provide a 4-H-Rural Youth 
Home in the county: Bob Temple is sec- 
retary of the finance committee. Ninety of 
the 140 Rural Youthers worked at the snack 
bar to help feed the 5000 people attending 
the county 4-H show, August 27 to 29. 


DE KALB held its ninth birthday party 
on Sept. 13 with a potluck supper. Guests 
were present from KANE, OGLE and LA 
SALLE. Many happy returns, DE KALB. 


Capt. Ray French, assistant farm ad- 
viser in Champaign county on leave 
of absence, has returned to the United 
States after 34 months service over- 
seas. He saw action in North Africa, 
Sicily, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany. 


Roy Rife, president of JoDaviess County 

Farm Bureau, presents trophy to Beulah 

Bahr, at the 16th annual Club Merit Sheep 

Day program for having conducted the 
best five-year sheep project. 


"46 STATE FAIR 
SET FOR AUGUST 


Illinois will have a state fair in 1946. 
General Manager William V. Ward has 
already set the dates for Aug. 9-17 in 
Springfield. This will be the first state 
fair held in Illinois since 1941. The 
fair grounds have been occupied during 
the war by an Army Air Forces supply 
depot. ' 

The Illinois General Assembly in its 
recent session voted $1,878,000 for a 
two-year program of permanent improve- 
ments for the fair grounds. 


In addition to their work in the Milan 
Lucky Leaf 4-H club of Macon county, 
these young girls are giving their time and 
effort to war bond drives, waste paper col- 
lection, waste fat salvage, etc. under the 
leadership of Mrs. Curtis Camic and Mrs. 
Helen Lillpop. The girls are: Betty Hart- 
wig, Janice Stocks, Isabelle Freeland, 
Shirley Noland, Rosemary Merold and 
Mary Freeland. Not shown are: Berneice 
Barrett, Joan Still and Jackie Woolum. 
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By JOHN R. SPENCER 


Present figures indicate an over-all supply 
of 12,500,000 tons of fertilizing materials 
for the 1945-46 fiscal year. Agricultural 
agencies estimate that only two-thirds of it, 
or 8,000,000 tons, can possibly be delivered 
from Jan. 1.to June 1, 1946. This means 


STATE LEADS 
IN LIMESTONE 


Illinois, which leads all states in Farm 
Bureau membership, also led the other 
47 in the use of agricultural limestone 
in 1944. The total amount applied was 
4,214,600 tons, according to the State 
Geological Survey. This is 31 per cent 
more than the total tonnage used in 1943 
and establishes another new high rec- 
ord. @ther leading states in the use of 
limestone are Iowa and Wisconsin, each 
with approximately 2,500,000 tons. 

The liming material was produced by 
approximately 135 quarries in and adja- 
cent to the state of Illinois. In fact, the 
figures indicate that 9214 per cent was 


Bureau for the past 12 years,swas pur- 
chased from the Rockford Life Insur- 
ance company and will undergo con- 
siderable rearrangement and. -refinish- 
ing. The main office and ttt€-office of 
Farm Adviser E. H. Garlich’ are being 
planned for greater efficiency and at- 
tractiveness. 


The Washington County Farm Bu- 
reau has’ purchased a large brick hotel 
just outside of Nashville for a perma- 


nent home. Planning and remodeling is 
now under way. 


y: that 4,500,000 tons, if available to Phe con- produced within 48 counties of the state 
r- sumer, must be accepted and delivered be- in 1944. It appears that Lee county and 
+ fore sage <r prises reports ~ he Lang, LaSalle county, each with 125,000 tons, 
1e associate chief, soil experiment fields, uni- 
k- versity of Illinois college of agriculture. are the leaders. Bureau county, second 
with 101,300 tons; Henry county, third, 
About the only restriction on fertilizer with 90,000; Livingston county, fourth, 
— distribution for the fiscal year 1945-46, made with 87,700 and Whiteside county, fifth, 
ype is Ag gegees a age Be ed af with 85,000 tons. 
* grades approved for Illinois is the same as 5 This remarkable record was achieved 
that approved for 1944-45. in spite of serious labor shortages both 
6. in producing quarries, in distributing fa- 
a Illinois farmers are urged to increase the _ cilities and the shortage of help on farms. 
* recapioeptae’ «kg persis nce soil bord While Illinois farmers produced approx- 
ar as possi arge quanti : 
te of phosphate and potash material while imately 35. per cent more total crops last 
1e prices of agricultural products are suffi- year, this limestone tonnage, plus the new 
1g ciently high to permit such purchases. It records in use of rock —— and fer- 
ly = Possible a peices ran sp dome in 8 tilizer usage, would indicate that they are 
uture and it will be less advantageous to : + ons 
buy fertilizers. Under those conditions it taking good care of their soils. 
ts will be necessary to have a highly produc- SACKS 
a tive soil capable of withstanding high pre MORGAN BUREAU 
duction without fertilization for the period 
es of lower prices. BUYS HOME 
Of all common field crops, wheat is one Added to the growing list of Illinois Farm 7 B —— — — 
of the most consistent in responding to soil Farm Bureaus which have purchased Coeiiy Seu sel anc District pepe 
treatment. sg own quarters in me are att yes shaking machine that Turner made. 
: : i ty whic as bought Twenty-eight soil samples are shaken at 
f is Morgan county zg t J 
ort ace nore Poon neg a the north section of the former Amer- one time im the apparatus. Advantages 
ican Bankers building at Jacksonville of the machine are that samples are thor- 
h oughly shaken, all samples shaken uni- 
for a permanent home. formly for comparative tests, and time and 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING The building, occupied by the Farm labor are saved in the operation. 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 
Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 27th day of November, 
1945, at the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, to 
elect directors for the succeeding 
year; to receive and if approved, 
confirm the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Association for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
. 1945; to consider and if approved, 
y, ratify and confirm all of the acts and 
d proceedings of the Board of Di- 
1- rectors done and taken since the 
he last annual meeting of the share- 
holders and members of the Associ- 
‘ ation and for the transaction of such 
further and other business as may 
d properly come before the meeting. Here is Mercer County Farm Bureau's new and Lyman T. Smith. Prof. C. M. Linsley. 
e soil testing laboratory. Testing is Miss UU. of Il. says, “We need to test a million 


S. F. Russell, Secretary 


Maribelle Boultinghouse. Watching the acres of soil a year if we are to make 
process are Farm Adviser E. M. Edwards headway in our state soil program.” 
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DAVIS JOINS FARM 
SUPPLY COMPANY STAFF 


Ted Davis, former farm adviser for 
Pulaski-Alexander counties, has joined 
the staff of Illinois Farm Supply. He 
will help develop 
special educational 
training programs 
for feed and plant 
food employees. 

Davis is a 1933 
graduate of the 
University of Illi- 


. nois college of ag- 
ca riculture. He taught 
' vocational agricul- 
ture for seven years 
Ted Davis and served as Pul- 
aski-Alexander farm - 
adviser from 1941 until 1944 when he 
Substantial savings can be made on oil and grease orders placed now. became district supervisor for the uni- 


SPECIAL 


Delivery will be made according to your needs between now and next spring. versity extension service emergency 
E : : farm labor program in southern and 

Place your order early so we can arrange to deliver your Blue Seal products later western Illinois. 
with as little delay as possible. Davis was reared on a farm in Frank-’ 
lin county near Ewing. He is married 


B L U E S ia A L and the father of two children. 
NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


A N DB Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 


be held during the months of Oc- 
tober and November, at the hour 
and place to be determined by the 
Board of Directors of each County 


Farm Bureau, the members in good 
are made from high quality base stocks blended especially for use on standing of such County Farm Bu- 


Ilinois farms. These oils have the following characteristics: pian dicted oy Pesan ee 


tural Association, shall elect a dele- 
gate or delegates to represent such E 
MASTER members of Illinois Agricultural As- si 
, sociation and vote on all matters 
—A heavy duty motor oil for hard working motors. before the next annual meeting, or e 
any special meeting of the Associa- 
SE Al tion, including the election of of- ‘¢ 
BLUE —_ = gy as provided for 1 
. ° P in the By- s of the Association. 
—A triple-filtered paraffin base oil that withstands high heat. Duritis Ocisbes, ‘oneuct: sectings pigs 1 
will be held in Adams, Brown, Clay, to thr 
PENN BOND roreae py em JoDaviess, Macon, ‘0 
. . A ae adison, arion, Menard, Mont- tu 
— Highest quality 100% pure Pennsylvania — has great stability. gomery, Pike, Pope-Hardin, Pulaski- ere 
Alexander, Scott, Washington, and tain n 


White Counties. 

During November, annual meet- 
ings will be held in Bond, Cass, 
Clinton, Cumberland, Franklin, Gal- 
latin, Hamilton, Henry, Lawrence, 
Logan, Macoupin, Massac, Peoria, 
Schuyler, Shelby, St. Clair, Warren 
and Wili on Counties. 


PAUL E. MATHIAS 
Corporate Secretary 


Ask your Blue Seal Trucksalesman 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Sept. 24, 1945 
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CHANGE IN DIET Fon.” 
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TES 


ES SIR! Fall is hog cholera time. But there are grow and gain economically during the post-weaning 
simple rules that will upset Old Devil Hog Chol- period in dry lot, even on a ration not satisfactory for 
era's plans. . Here they are: pigs fed continuously in dry lot.” 


, vie moras gle 2. Keep lots clean and sleeping quarters dry and 
1. Tests at the University of Illinois indicate that free ircan Graft 


pigs raised on good green pasture in the fall continue 


to thrive in the winter. “When pigs had access to rye . 3. Feed a balanced ration. 


pasture during the pre-weaning period, evidently cer- 4. Immunize pigs against cholera by vaccinating 
tain needed factors were stored, enabling the pigs to with fresh, potent Farm Bureau serum and virus. 


Remember: Te smaller the shoat 
The cheaper the shot 


SEE YOUR FARM BUREAU © 
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Substantial savings can be made on oil and grease orders placed now. 


Delivery will be made according to your needs between now and next spring. 


Place your order early so we can arrange to deliver your Blue Seal products 
with as little delay as possible 


BLUE SEAL 


AND 


are made from high quality base stocks blended especially for use on 
Illinois farms. These oils have the following characteristics 


—A heavy duty mofor oil for hard working motors. 
—A triple-filtered paraffin base oil that withstands high heat. 


— Highest quality 100% pure Pennsylvania — has great stability. 


——- => Ask your Blue Seal Trucksalesman 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL 
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NEWS «2 VIEW 


Begin ee | pa Ae 4-H Memorial Site 


ROUNDWORK for the State Memo- 
6 rial 4-H Club Camp moves into sec- 
ond gear as the committee begins in- 
vestigating sites with a view to choosing 
a suitable location. This phase of the 
work will take time, as there are many 
angles to be considered in locating a 
$100,000 enterprise such as the Illinois 
State Memorial Camp will be. 


Plans for the camp were discussed at a 
recent meeting of the State 4-H club 
advisory committe, made up of farm and 
home advisers representing all areas of 
the state. The cofnmittee feels justified 
in starting the work of choosing a site, 
since pledges of financial support have 
been coming in with gratifying regularity. 

The deadline for setting this year’s 
quotas has been moved ahead one month 
and is now Feb. 1, 1946. This action was 
thought advisable since letters were late 
in going out and a busy season has made 
many demands on 4-H club work. 


The proposed State Camp will be used 
primarily for 4-H groups — local, 
county and district as well as state — 
for 4-H club conferences and events, and 
for other groups sponsored by the Ex- 
tension Service. A section of the camp 
will be open the year round. 


As the best technique for preparing 
gold star lists, individual county com- 
mittees are urged to take their 4-H club 
enrollment lists to the county clerk’s 
office for checking with official records. 
The complete roll of gold star members 
from all counties will be placed in a 
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permanent setting at a suitable place on 
the Memorial Camp grounds. 

County quotas unpublished to date 
are: Madison county girls promise $140; 
Greene county has $1000 now ready for 
the fund (this figure represents $1.50 
for each 4-H member); Coles county 
will give $1 per member; Scott county 
has paid its quota of $100 and will re- 
peat this figure in 1946; Piatt county 
girls are giving $185; Champaign county 
girls $500. 

Livingston county is at the top of the 
heap pledging $1200; Kankakee county 
also pledges a substantial $1000 to 
$1200; Marshall-Putnam promises $1.50 
per member, which amounts to $537; 
Stark county pledges $100 per year for 
two years; Mercer county will give $1.45 
per member or $542.30. : 

Iroquois county's boys’ agricultural 
clubs will give $1.00 per member. Bu- 
reau county is high on the quota list with 
the promise of $2300 over a two-year 
period. This is $1.50 per member each 
year; Cook county will contribute $200. 


Miss Marcia Lucille Gove, Windom, 
Minn., went to Iroquois county as home ad- 
viser. Oct. 1. Miss Gove graduated from 
the University of Minnesota, worked as 
county home demonstration agent in Iowa 
for five years and since 1941 has been doing 
county home demonstration work in New 
Jersey. 


Mrs. Grace Whittington Graham, formerly 
home adviser in Kankakee county, is sub- 
stituting in Warren county until a home 
adviser can be secured. 


Reci e heats 
ip 


BAKED INDIAN MEAL PUDDING 


1 quart milk Y, c. cream 

Y, c. white corn 1 tsp. salt 
meal 2 tsps. ginger 

14 c. pure New Or- 1 tblsp. Gacees 
leans molasses 1 egg, beaten 


“Scald one quart of milk, add to it the mo- 


lasses, butter, salt, ginger and meal. Cook 
for twenty minutes in a double boiler. Be- 
fore turning into a buttered pudding dish, 
add the egg, cream and three cups cold 
milk, Bake for four hours in a slow oven. 
Stir often while baking. Serve hot, with 
vanilla ice cream. 


SMART DICKEYS FOR SMART 
GIRLS 


Business girls, school girls know the im- 
portance of owning a number of smart- 
looking dickeys. Made in several styles 
from different fabrics, they spice the ap- 
pearance of a limited number of suits and 
sweaters. Directions for making the ruf- 
fled dickey (above) No. E170 are avail- 
able to you free of charge. Write to 
WOMEN’S EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION RECORD, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Mrs. Mildred K. Wellman has resigned 
as home adviser of Rock Island county to 
join the resident staff of the home economics 
department, University of Illinois. Mrs. 
Wellman will work on research in family 
management and study toward a Master's 
degree. 
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» HOMEMAKERS 


SIhoos Vow Counties 
Organize ey | anes Baurvtins 


HREE more Illinois counties organ- 
T ized for Home Bureau work in Au- 

gust, bring the total in the state to 83. 
Cass county homemakers met at Presby- 
terian Church, Virginia, Aug. 16, and 
completed their Home Bureau organiza- 
tion. Plans are already under way for 
an intensive campaign to increase their 
membership. 

Mrs. Mary Ligon, home adviser-at- 
large, and Mrs. Stanly Castle, state presi- 
dent of the Home Bureau Federation of 
Illinois, assisted in organization and ex- 
tended greetings from other organized 
counties of the state. Officers were 
elected as follows: Mrs. R. B. Rohrer, 
Beardstown, chairman; Mrs. W. R. 
Campbell, Ashland, vice chairman. 

Menard county’s Home Bureau or- 
ganization was completed Aug. 15 and 
its meeting was held at the Farm Bureau 
auditorium. Mrs. Castle was the speaker 
at the meeting. Mrs. Hazel Becker, 
Petersburg, was elected chairman, and 
Mrs. Don Austin, Petersburg, vice chair- 
man. 

Jasper county's organization meeting 
was held Aug. 17, and Mrs. Castle made 
the address. Officers elected were: Mrs. 
Nita Heady, Newton, chairman, and Mrs. 
Rose Apple, Newton, vice chairman. 


Menard-Cass counties set up separate 
Home Bureau organizations Aug. 15. Miss 
Gailie McDougall will continue as home 
adviser in Menard county. 


Miss Catherine M. Sullivan began work 
as Richland county home adviser Sept. 1. 
Miss Sullivan is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois and was supervisor of girls’ 4-H 
club work in Knox county for several years. 
From March to October of 1944 she was 
youth director in Whiteside county. Last 
year she was research assistant, working on 
time and energy studies at the University of 
Illinois. 


Mrs. Georgianna L. Haynes began her 
work as home adviser in Woodford county 
Sept. 17. Mrs. Haynes’ home is in East 
Lynn, Ill. She is a graduate of Illinois 
State Normal University and taught voca- 
tional home economics for two years in 
a Community High School, Newark, 
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LACE SWIRL FOR TABLE TOP 
BEAUTY 


Wheels of handmade lace can change 
your table from an eyesore to a bright 
and beautiful sight. Crisp and fresh, it 
is easy to make in mercerized crochet cot- 
ton. Directions for making the CROCHET 
DOILY No. 3010 are available to you 
free. Write to WOMEN’S EDITOR, ILLI- 
NOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


APRON TRIO FOR KP 
GLAMOUR 


fh 


he aaa / -/ Roane 
Cubebicin 4-H Clubs 


“Let's make this an annual affair,” 
was a recurring comment as 4-H club 
guests of Lake county’s Farm and Home 
Bureau left the Victory Memorial Dance 
at Libertyville Township High School, 
Aug. 30. About 700 people attended 
and enjoyed the folk dancing, games, 
and modern dancing that were in pro- 
gress through-out the evening. 

A contest to encourage collection of 
waste paper by individuals and clubs re- 
sulted in six truck loads or approximately 
18,000 pounds of paper. Sale of the 
paper netted $127.33, which will be 
added to Lake county’s contribution to 
the 4-H Club State Memorial Fund. 

Banners were awarded to Mill Creek 
and Libertyville Homemakers for the 
largest amounts of paper collected by 
the clubs. Dorothy Funke, Libertyville 
Homemakers; Emil Lee Jackson, Jr., 
North Prairie; and Norman Laner and 
Tom Pryer, Mill Creek, received in- 
dividual awards for the large amounts 
of paper they collected. 


Vi tical a3t 
To Meet Dec. 2-6 


The 24th National 4-H Club Congress 
will be held Dec. 2-6 in Chicago, G. L. 
Noble, managing director of the Nationai 
Committee on Boys and Girls club work, 
has announced. Headquarters will be in 
the Stevens hotel. 

A 10-point post-war 4-H program will 
be launched during the congress which 
will be attended by about 1,200 dele- 
gates from 46 states and Canada. Dele- 
gates for the all-expense paid trip to 
Chicago are selected for their wartime 
contributions, particularly in food pro- 
duction. 
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Smart, thrifty girls looking for kitchen 
glamour pick their aprons with care and 
often make their own, like this smart set 
in cotton. The above marketing, dusting 
and hostess model instructions are avail- 
able to you free of charge. Write to the 
WOMEN’S EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION RECORD, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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It Must Not Happen Again 


N HIS recent message to Congress on reconversion, 
President Truman made this statement: 


“One of the most magnificent production jobs in the 
war has been done by the farmers of the United States. 
They have met the unprecedented demands of the wai .. . 
No other group in America labored longer or harder to 
meet the war demands put upon them .. . 


“The Government now must be prepared to carry out 
the Nation’s responsibility to aid farmers in making their 
necessary readjustments from a wartime to a peacetime 
basis . . . 


“After the first World War farm prices dropped more 
than 50 per cent from the spring of 1920 to the spring of 
1921. We do not intend to permit a repetition of the dis- 
aster that followed the first World War. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has assured me that he will use all means now 
authorized by the Congress to carry out price-support com- 
mitments.” 


President Truman also declared that there was need 
for additional measures to strengthen the machinery for car- 
rying out price-support commitments, and for laying the 
basis for broader peacetime markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


President Truman’s statement in regard to agriculture 
is reassuring to farmers. It gives recognition to the re- 
sponsibility of the Nation for placing agriculture in a posi- 
tion so that it can make its full contribution to a prosperous 
economy in the postwar world. 


* * * 


The Farm Labor Problem 


Fite w LABOR is harder to get today than it was during 
the war. In spite of the fact that the end of the war has 
resulted in wide-scale layoffs in war plants, farmers are 
finding it almost impossible to get help for the fall harvest. 


As a matter of fact, V-J day instead of easing the la- 
bor situation has made it more critical. Some farm workers 
who considered themselves more or less “‘frozen’’ to their 
jobs during the war quit when the Japs were defeated. In 
one county 18 hired men left in the first two weeks after 
V-J day. Similar reports have come in from other counties. 
One hired man told his employer that he was quitting and 
going to town to get some of ‘‘that soft money’’ that others 
had been getting during the war. Another said he was 
quitting because there was too much work on the farm. 


Also contributing to the scarcity of farm labor is the 
reluctance of displaced war workers with farm experience 
to return to the farm. Unemployment compensation, orig- 
inally intended to aid workers while they were finding 
new jobs, has caused some to be Jess inclined to seek em- 
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ployment when they first find themselves unemployed. 
In some cases the unemployment compensation payments 
amount to nearly as much as a worker would receive in 
cash as a farm laborer, although farm wages have increased 
considerably during the war. 


Agriculural processing plants also have reported diffi- 
culty in securing help. A corn processing plant in Illinois 
had this experience. An interviewer called at the doors of 
500 women laid off from a war plant and tried to get them 
to work at the canning factory. Of this number, only three 
women took jobs. 


These incidents reveal something of the farm labor 
picture in the state. The farmer finds himself in the same 
position as he did during the war when he had to compete 
with the attractive offers made by war industries. With war 
industries operating on a cost-plus basis, it was in a power- 
ful bargaining position in the labor market. Agriculture 
could not meet this wage competition as prices of its 
products were limited by ceilings. Farmers did the job 
with old men, boys and women. Every member of the 
farm family worked hours that taxed the limit of human 
endurance. : 


As we enter the reconversion period, industry is talk- 
ing about higher prices for its products and labor 1s asking ~ 
an increase in hourly wage rates to make up for the loss of 
overtime pay caused by the return to a shorter work week. 
At the same time, non-agricultural interests are assuming 
as a matter of course that agricultural prices will decline. 
All this does not make for an encouraging,outlook. 


What will 1946 bring to the farm labor picture? It 
is expected that the prisoners of war and foreign laborers 
will be returned to their respective countries. Without 
questioning the wisdom of this action, it nevertheless will 
reduce the farm labor supply considerably. According to 
the September farm labor report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, prisoners of war working on 
Illinois farms number 2,802. Mexicans, Jamaicans and 
Bahamans employed in Illinois agriculture number 1,201. 
This makes a total of 4,003. The number of foreign 
workers does not tell the full story of their productive 
capacity. They have been used as a mobile force and 
shifted about the state to meet demands in critically short 
labor areas. Regular farm laborers cannot be used in this 
manner of following the harvests around the state. 


Farmers can only hope that the present farm labor 
situation is of a temporary nature. One factor which 
would ease the labor pinch would be the return of farm 
workers from the armed services. Many farm boys went 
directly from the farm to the services of their country. 
These boys, for the most part, will want to return to the 
farm. It is to be hoped that officials of government will 
make a realistic approach to the demobilization of men 
from the armed forces. 
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IT may be your story. And the words will leap to life as you read, 
and remember that never-to-be-forgotten day: “A hint of smoke 
rides on a swift wind across the field of dry, rustling corn. ‘Anne 
is burning leaves,’ you think, and pick on. And then you remember! 
Anne is in town shopping. The ear in your hand falls to the 
ground as you turn and see a red smudge behind the hill. You head 
the team for home at a gallop — but there is no home when you get 
there; just four balls of flame — the house, the garage, the barn, the 
granary. The wind shifts, for a moment, and a hot blast scorches 
your face and you turn away —.” But read on. That last line that 
lifts your chin and puts “starch” back in your shoulders. That’s 
it: “The loss was fully covered by insurance.” Because you were 
wise, over 100,000 Illinois neighbors will help you and Anne rebuild. 


SEE YOUR FARMERS MUTUAL MAN 
TODAY 


Learn today how little it costs for COMPLETE coverage against 
loss by fire. Yes, peace of mind is deeper, security greater, the 
cost less, when you are insured with Farmers Mutual Reinsurance 
Company. Be careful, yes. But be prepared, too. It CAN 
happen to YOU. 
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@ At home his wife, he frankly admits, is BOSS. 
And he has a four-year-old granddaughter who can 
talk him out of anything she wants. Yet, what he 
thinks and says, in his quiet way, about prices, and 
markets and tariffs, influences the action of men in 
high places. For his voice is one of a chorus of over 
one hundred thousand voices — a chorus too strong 
to be ignored. He is a member of the Farm Bureau. 
He is a “fighting man” for the rights of AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


GET A NEIGHBOR 
TO JOIN AND 
YOu’LL BOTH 
BE STRONGER 


aS oo The postwar years hold 

. many uncertainties. To 
hold our own in this uncharted 
transition period, we need maxi- 
mum strength. Be stronger your- 
self and make a neighbor stronger, 
too, by making him a member. 
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WEW State Law 


every motorist must know { 


The law becomes effective Jan. 1, 1946. 


The law requires every motorist to show his ability to pay for any 
damage done upon the highway. 


The law requires motorists to re port all accidents to the Department of 
Public Works and Buildings, Springfield, Ill., within 24 hours if acci- 
dent results in death or personal injury and within 10 days if dam- 
age to property including your own is in excess of $50. 
The law permits cash, bonds, or insurance policy to be used to show 
4 financial responsibility. IF YOU ARE INSURED WITH THE ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY AND KEEP YOUR 
PREMIUMS PAID, YOU WILL NOT HAVE ANY WORRIES. For full informa- , 
tion on the cost of insurance and the new state motor law, see your Farm Bu- 
reau Insurance representative. 
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AGRICULTURE SUFFERS LOSS IN DEATH OF HOWARD LEONARD 


ARM leaders and many farmers in 

Illinois experienced a deep sense of 
loss in the death of State Director of 
Agriculture Howard Leonard, former 
president and treasurer of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, October 21 in 
Springfield. 

His death, after an operation and ill- 
ness of several months, brought memories 
to early Farm Bureau members of the 
absorbing if difficult days of Farm Bureau 
organization three decades ago. Mr. 
Leonard was one of the early pioneers 
and founders of the Farm Bureau move- 
ment in Illinois. 

As the first president of the Woodford 
County Farm Bureau in 1915 and as a 
delegate to the first IAA organization 
meetings at Urbana and Ottawa in 1916 
and later at the Peoria reorganization 
mieeting in 1919, he had much to do with 
laying the foundation of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association as it is known today. 

In fact, Mr. Leonard was a member of 
the committee at the preliminary organi- 
zation meeting in Urbana in 1916 which 
decided on the name “Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association” for the new organiza- 
tion. This committee on preliminary or- 
ganization presented a general outline of 
the purposes, functions and financial 
needs of the IAA pending a later meet- 
ing when a anid 6 onstitution and set 
of by-laws could be worked out and the 
new Association put on a permanent 
basis. 


At Ottawa on March 15, 1916, the 
delegates from 17 counties met to put 
finishing touches on their new federation. 
This is considered to be the first annual 
meeting of the IAA. As a committee 
member, Mr. Leonard took a prominent 
part at this session where the declaration 
of purposes of the organization was 
written into the 1916 constitution. It 
was at this meeting that Mr. Leonard was 
elected as first treasurer of the IAA. 

Those were the days when the infant 
IAA flexed its muscles and gave diligent 
thought to its potentialities. And while 


many delegates to the 1917 meeting were 
openly skeptical of the hopes and dreams 


Howard Leonard 


of a handful of their friends, Mr. Leon- 
ard was one of the small group of pio- 
neers which never lost faith. 

At the historic reorganization meeting 
of the IAA in 1919 at Peoria, Mr. Leon- 
ard served as convention secretary and 
also as a member of a special committee 
which worked out a plan for farmers to 
hold direct membership in the IAA with 
annual dues of $5 a year. After some 
debate and discussion, the delegates 
approved this report of the committee. 
The years have proven the wisdom of 
this plan as it has been demonstrated that 
successful farm organizations and coop- 
eratives need to be soundly and ade- 
quately financed to serve members. 

Many men deserve credit for the parts 
they played in the reorganization of the 
IAA and Mr. Leonard is deserving of 
special recognition for his able service 
as convention secretary at the 1919 meet- 
ing. 

Ralissaad the 1919 meeting, an office 
was opened in Chicago for the Associa- 
tion and in 1920 Mr. Leonard was elected 
president. He served as president for 
three years, a period considered as one of 
the most difficult in early IAA history. 

From 1920 through 1923 Mr. Leonard 
was a director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and helped organize 
the National Livestock and Meat board, 
serving as its first chairman in 1923. 
When Gov. Dwight Green took office in 
1941, he appointed Mr Leonard state di- 
rector of agriculture. 

Mr. Leonard was born on a farm near 
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AGRICULTURE SUFFERS LOSS IN DEATH OF HOWARD LEONARD 


ARM leaders and many farmers in 

Illinois experienced a deep sense of 
loss in the death of State Director of 
Agriculture Howard Leonard, former 
president and treasurer of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, October 21 in 
Springfield. 

His death, after an operation and ill- 
ness of several months, brought memories 
to early Farm Bureau members of the 
absorbing if difficult days of Farm Bureau 
organization three decades ago. Mr. 
Leonard was one of the early pioneers 
and founders of the Farm Bureau move- 
ment in Illinois. 

As the first president of the Woodford 
County Farm Bureau in 1915 and as a 
delegate to the first IAA organization 
meetings at Urbana and Ottawa in 1916 
and later at the Peoria reorganization 
meeting in 1919, he had much to do with 
laying the foundation of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association as it is known today. 

In fact, Mr. Leonard was a member of 
the committee at the preliminary organi- 
zation meeting in Urbana in 1916 which 
decided on the name “Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association” for the new organiza- 
tion. This committee on preliminary or- 
ganization presented a general outline of 
the purposes, functions and financial 
needs of the IAA pending a later meet- 
ing when a formal constitution and set 
of by-laws could be worked out and the 
new Association put on a permanent 
basis. 


At Ottawa on March 15, 1916, the 
delegates from 17 counties met to put 
finishing touches on their new federation. 
This is considered to be the first annual 
meeting of the IAA. As a committee 
member, Mr. Leonard took a prominent 
part at this session where the declaration 
of purposes of the organization was 
written into the 1916 constitution. It 
was at this meeting that Mr. Leonard was 
elected as first treasurer of the IAA. 

Those were the days when the infant 
IAA flexed its muscles and gave diligent 
thought to its potentialities. And while 


many delegates to the 1917 meeting were 
openly skeptical of the hopes and dreams 
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of a handful of their friends, Mr. Leon 
ard was one of the small group of pio- 
neers which never lost faith. 

At the historic reorganization meeting 
of the IAA in 1919 at Peoria, Mr. Leon- 
ard convention and 
ilso as a member of a special committee 
which worked out a plan for farmers to 
hold direct membership in the [AA with 
annual dues of $5 a year. After some 
debate and = discussion, the 
approved this report of the committee. 
The years have proven the wisdom of 
this plan as it has been demonstrated that 
successful farm organizations and coop- 
cratives need to be soundly and ade- 
quately financed to serve members 
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Many men deserve credit for the parts 
they played in the reorganization of the 
IAA and Mr. Leonard is deserving of 
special recognition for his able service 
as convention secretary at the 1919 meet- 
ing. 

Following the 1919 mecting, an office 
was opened in Chicago for the Associa 
tion and in 1920 Mr. Leonard was elected 
president. He served as president for 
three years, a period considered as onc of 
the most difficult in early IAA history. 

From 1920 through 1923 Mr. Leonard 
was a director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and helped organizc 
the National Livestock and Meat board, 
serving as its first chairman in 1923 
When Gov. Dwight Green took office in 
1941, he appointed Mr Leonard state di- 
rector of agriculture. 


Mr. Leonard was born on a farm near 
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ROUD of their remarkable record of 

accomplishment and major contribu- 
tion to the war’s victorious conclusion, 
Illinois Farm Bureau members will gather 
Nov. 26-29 at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago for the 31st annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and asso- 
ciated companies. 

Principal speakers. will be two of the 
most prominent and effective members 
of Congress, Congressmen Clarence Can- 
non of Missouri and Everett M. Dirksen 
of Illinois. 

Assembling for their first peace-time 
meeting in four years, Farm Bureau mem- 
bers are fully aware that a host of prob- 
lems confronts agriculture; some en- 
gendered by the world-wide conflict, 
others aggravated by post-war adjust- 
ments, and all demanding immediate at- 
tention. 

Consideration of these serious situa- 
tions facing the farmer in the post-war 
era will take the spotlight at the 31st 
annual IAA meeting. 

President Earl C. Smith will make his 
address at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, Nov. 28. Reports of officers will 
be presented during the same session. 

As in past years, the associated com- 
panies will hold their annual meetings 
during the first two days of the conven- 
tion, Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 26 and 
27. A general program of entertainment 
has been planned for Tuesday night start- 
ing at 7:30. 

The IAA is indeed fortunate in being 
able to secure two such prominent legis- 
lators as Congressman Cannon and Dirk- 
sen to address the general session on 
Wednesday night. It is not easy for these 
men to find time from their busy sched- 
ules to fulfill speaking engagements. Be- 
cause of their high ranking positions in 
the national scene, the addresses of these 
men will be of great interest to Farm Bu- 
reau members. Rep..Cannon is chairman 
of the powerful House committee on ap- 
propriations, a committee which at this 
time is concerned with the grave matter of 
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Hon. Everett M. Dirksen 


the nation’s fiscal policy. Previous to his 
advancement to this important post he 
served for many years as chairman of the 
subcommittee on agricultural appropria- 
tions. Topics of the message that Rep. 
Cannon will bring to the IAA meeting 
is “Trends in Government.” 

Rep. Dirksen who recently made a 
32,000-mile trip through 21 countries 
will discuss the “World We Live In 
Today.” This address should be of in- 
terest to those who are concerned about 
America’s foreign policy and America’s 
place in world affairs. 


Annual Meeting Program 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


A.M. 

10:00 Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ 
Conference. 

12:00 Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ 
Luncheon. 

P.M. 

3:30 Farm Bureau Presidents’ Confer- 
ence. 

7:00 Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice. 
Illinois Grain Corporation. 
Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation. 


7:30 Illinois Farm Bureau Serum As- 
sociation. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


A.M. 

9:30 Illinois Agricultural Holding Com- 
pany. 
Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion. 
Illinois Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. 
Rural Youth. 

10:00 Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany. 
Illinois Farm Supply Company. 

P.M. 

1:00 Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation. 
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DIRKSEN, CANNON TO 
ADDRESS IAA ANNUAL 


MEETING 


Hon. Clarence Cannon 


Illinois Agricultural Mutual In- 
surance Company. 


Prairie Farms Creameries. 
2:45 General Insurance Conference. 
7:30 General Entertainment. 


WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER 28 


A.M. 
9:15 IAA General Session. 
Reports of Officers and President 
Smith’s Address. 
P.M. 
1:30 Group Conferences: 
Public Relations. 
Organization and Publicity. 
Schools. 
Soil Improvement. 
Marketing. 
4:00 District Conferences and Cau- 
cuses. 
7:30 IAA General Session. 
Address: Hon. Clarence Can- 


non, Congressman from Mis- 
souri. 


Address: Hon. Everett Dirksen, 
Congressman from Illinois. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


AM. 
9:30 IAA Business Session. 
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Rep. Dirksen who has been a member 
of Congress from the 16th Illinois dis- 
trict since 1932 is one of the ranking 
minority members of the House commit- 
tee on appropriations and is recognized 
as one of the most effective speakers in 
the House of Representatives. Rep. Dirk- 
sen was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota college of law and served 
overseas in World War I. He maintains 
his home in Pekin. 

Both of these distinguished gentlemen 
who will appear on the IAA annual 
meeting program have for years been 
recognized as among the most effective 
supporters of constructive farm legisla- 
tion. Rep. Cannon in 1941 was awarded 
the American Farm Bureau Federation's 
medal for distinguished service to agri- 
culture. 

Because of the critical housing short- 
age in Chicago, which has become worse 
since the end of the war, “attendance is 
expected to be below normal this year. 
Hotel accommodations, if not already re- 
served, will be practically impossible to 
obtain. 


REPORT ON FLOOD 
CONTROL PROJECT IN 
ILLINOIS VALLEY 


A report on the progress of a flood- 
control project for the upper Illinois 
river valley was made to Farm Bureau 
representatives and municipal officials 
of LaSalle, Livingston and Ford coun- 
ties at a meeting in Pontiac Oct. 3. 


Lt. Col. R. A. Thompson, army engi- 
neer, said federal engineers for the past 
several months had made a survey of 
the area as part of a program which 
would eventually embrace the entire 
Illinois river valley. 


The plan for the Vermilion river in- 
cludes the widening and deepening of 
the river above Pontiac and the con- 
struction of a levee at Streator. This 
development, according to Lt. Col 
Thompson, would eliminate 90 per cent 
of the danger of flooding approxi- 
mately 30,000 acres of farm land be- 
tween Pontiac in Livingston county 
and Piper City in Ford county. 


Consideration is also being given to 
flood control reservoirs at the mouth of 
the Vermilion river and the upper Fox 
river in northern La Salle county for 
the purpose of reducing Illinois river 
flood conditions. 

Cost of the project estimated at 
$1,659,000 is to be borne by the federal 
government with the exception of 
$112,500, the estimated cost to local 
interests of providing the right of way. 
Actual construction is not expected to 
get underway for at least one year. 
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Charles Marshall 


FORMER IAA BOARD 
MEMBER DIES 


Charles Marshall, 82, a member of 
the board of directors of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association for 13 years, 
died Sept. 25 at his home near Belknap. 

Mr. Marshall was among the first 
members of the Johnson County Farm 
Bureau to which he devoted much of 
his time. 

From 1926 until 1929 and again from 
1930 until 1939 he served as a director 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
He also served as president of the First 
National Bank at Vienna for several 
years. 

He was born Sept. 18, 1863 at Wash- 
ington, Ky., and studied civil engineer- 
ing at Lebanon, O., before coming to 
Illinois at the age of 21, to manage his 
grandfather’s farm north of Belknap, 
where he remained for the rest of his 
life. 

Mr. Marshall was married in 1890 
to Effie Williams who died three years 
later. They were the parents of two 
children, Mrs. Elizabeth Judson, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Dr. Robert Marshall, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

In 1898 he married Clara Evers, who 
survives. A son, William Marshall of 
Greenville, was born to this marriage. 
Also surviving are two brothers, Logan 
Marshall, Weslaco, Tex., and Dr. 
Robert Marshall, San Antonio, Tex., 
and four grandchildren. 


Clyde Sash, 57, general agent for 
Country Life. insurance in Brown 
county since August 1, 1936, died Oct. 
16 after an operation. He formerly 
served as organization director for the 
Brown County Farm Bureau. 


HOWARD LEONARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


Tremont in Tazewell county, September 
14, 1879, and moved as a small boy with 
his parents to a farm near Eureka in 
Woodford county..where he maintained 
his home for the rest of his life. 


On the death of his father, young 
Leonard left Eureka college in his junior 
year to run the family farm. Besides his 
activities in the interests of agriculture, he 
served on the Eureka high school board, 
the Eureka college board, as chairman of 
the Woodford county board of super- 
visors and as a member of the county 
board of review. 


He was married in 1901 to Clara Mc- 
Guire. Four children, three daughters 
and a son, were born to the marriage. 
Surviving are his widow, the son, Raphael 
Theodore of Georgetown, Ohio, and one 
daughter, Mrs. John Dorward of Wat- 
seka, Illinois. 


Funeral services were held at the 
official residence of the director of agri- 
culture in Springfield and at the Christian 
Church in Eureka followed by burial in 
Olia cemetery. Representing the IAA at 
the services in Springfield were: Earl C. 
Smith, IAA president; F. E. Morris, IAA 
director from the 21st district; K. T. 
Smith, IAA director from the 20th dis- 
trict; Paul Mathias, IAA corporate sec- 
retary; and O. D. Brissenden, IAA direc- 
tor of organization. Many farm advisers 
attended the services as well as repre- 
sentatives from the Extension Service and 
U. of I. College of Agriculture. R. A. 
Cowles IAA treasurer, attended the serv- 
ices held in Eureka. 


SUBSIDY TO CONSUMERS 


ON BUTTER IS REMOVED 

Effective Oct. 31, the 5-cent butter sub- 
sidy was removed. OPA permitted cream- 
eries and wholesalers to increase their 
ceiling prices by the amount of the sub- 
sidy, or 5 cents per pound. Since this 
compensation is allowed them, creameries 
will be able to pay farmers the same rate 
for cream as before. Retail ceiling in- 
creases allowable are from 5 to 6 cents 
per pound effective Nov. 8. 


FARM ADVISER RESIGNS 


Lloyd Wilken, assistant farm ad- 
viser of Livingston county, resigned his 
post Nov. 1 to become manager of sales 
service for a Pontiac seed corn com- 
pany. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agriculture 
and had served as assistant farm adviser 
since July, 1943. 


Postwar Farm 


Program 


Offered by AFBF 
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O DISCUSS the nation’s farm pro- 

gram for the postwar period, a dele- 

gation of Farm Bureau leaders met 
with President Harry S. Truman in late 
September and later the same day with 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson. 

The group included American Farm 
Bureau Federation President Edward A. 
O'Neal and Earl C. Smith, Vice-presi- 
dent of the AFBF and president of the 
IAA, chairman of the ceccetion. 

In a statement read by Mr. Smith, the 
Farm Bureau group commended Presi- 
dent Truman for his views on agriculture 
contained in his message to Congress. 

President Truman was reported to have 
been most cordial in his welcome and 
to have shown great interest in the rec- 
ommendations submitted to him. 

The statement, read by Mr. Smith, in- 
dicated that farmers want to keep the 
15 basic laws now on the statute books 
for stabilizing agriculture. 

“With only minor changes, the pro- 
gram made possible by these laws, 
properly administered, is considered by 
our group as adequate to meet the situa- 
tion.” 

Specific recommendations were made 
as follows: 


1. It is the responsibility of the federal 
government to give price-support to all 
agricultural commodities where the gov- 
ernment asked for increased production, 
whether it was by proclamation or by 
official program planning. 

2. There is a definite obligation of the 
government to support prices to the end 
of the marketing season on all crops 
under production Jan. 1 following ter- 
mination of hostilities. After the first 
year, the government is obligated to sup- 
port prices to the extent that farmers 
respond to requests for adjustment in 
production. 


3. The Marketing Agreements Act 
should be revised to permit growers of 
any farm commodity to operate under 
marketing agreements, and also to per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to ap- 
prove a marketing agreement without 
waiting for the price of the commodity 
involved to fall below parity. 

We consider existing legislation per- 
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taining to basic crops is adequate to han- 
dle the postwar price-support programs 
for the coming year (1946). 
Corn 
1. Commodity loans at 90 per cent of 
parity, as provided under existing legis- 
lation should be used. 

2. There should be no governmental 
program of acreage adjustment for 1946. 
Wheat 

1. Commodity loans at 90 per cent of 
parity should be used to support the 
Government’s commitment to maintain 
prices. 

2. Wheat quotas will probably not be 
needed for the coming year. 

3. Legislation is adequate if quotas 
are needed. 

Cotton 

1. There is adequate legislation to meet 
the support price program for cotton. 

2. Government loans should be con- 
tinued at 9214 per cent of parity. 

3. The export subsidy program on cot- 
ton should be retained. 

4. It is impossible at the present time 
to say whether marketing quotas on cot- 


Members of the AFBF delegation to Wash- 
ington are shown during their visit with 
President Truman. Left to right: W. R. 
Ogg, AFBF: Flake Shaw, N. C.; R. E. Short, 
Ark.: IAA President Earl C. Smith: Ransom 
Aldrich, Miss.; H. L. Wingate, Ga.; AFBF 
President O’Neal; President Truman: H. E. 


ton will be necessary for the forthcoming 
crop year. 
Soybeans 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture should 
call a conference of representative soy- 
bean growers throughout the major soy- 
bean producing area and representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture. In 
this conference the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture will be asked 
to anticipate the over-all and competitive 
situation affecting soybeans for the next 
year. Out of this conference a program 
will be developed and support prices for 
the coming year should be announced. 
It is anticipated that the acreage tga 
in 1946 will be largely determined by the 
level of support prices. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

1. There should be et ee an estab- 
lished policy in regard to foreign trade 
outlets. This includes a program of 
Government purchase for resale abroad, 
and also means for opening the channels 
of trade to private songs 2A 

2. A purchasing disposal program 
should be developed by the Government 
whereby they can effectively control and 
prevent seasonal gluts upon the market. 

3. Marketing agreements should be 
modified to provide for research and 
other facilities which the industry may 
use to develop and recapture domestic 
markets lost during the war’ through the 
Government’s requisition. ° 

Annual Crops 

1, The government should be prepared 
to conduct a purchase and disposal pro- 
gram in order to take care of seasonal 
gluts. 

2. Wherever practicable marketing 
agreements should be used in order to 


Slusher, Mo.: Herbert Voorhees. N. J.: H. J. 
King, Wyo.; AFBF Secretary R. B. Corbett: 
W. W. Hawley, N. Y. Allan Kline, Ia.; 
Donald Kirkpatrick, AFBF: Frank White. 
Minn.; Hassil Schenck, Ind., and J. F. 
Porter, Tenn. They also visited Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson. 
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bring about an orderly flow of these 
products to market: 

3. There should be a conference called 
of people selected by the AFBF to meet 
with representatives of the USDA. The 
purpose of this conference is to formu- 
late a program for the orderly disposal 
of accumulated stocks, to analyze the 
forthcoming needs of the armed forces, 
and the anticipated requirements for 
foreign relief purposes. This conference 
should also give attention to developing 
both foreign and domestic outlets which 
have been disrupted by war. 

Dairy Products 

1. Continuance of support prices until 
consumer subsidies are removed and cor- 
responding price increases permitted. 

2. Comparable prices for dairy prod- 
ucts in line with parity prices for basic 
commodities. 

3. Support of the Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Association until it can be taken 
over by the dairy industry. - 

4. Government ancl. dispose of sur- 
plus powdered milk, scababty to war- 
ravaged countries. 

Cattle 

For beef cattle, they recommended re- 
moval of the overriding price ceiling of 
$18 per cwt. on live cattle, raising com- 
pliance rate paid by packers on A and 
AA grades of cattle by 50 cents a hun- 
dred, and early withdrawal of subsidies 
with corresponding increases in ceiling 
prices. 

Hogs 

For hogs they urged lifting the present 
ceiling of $14.75 to $15 on good and 
choice hogs, and to $14 on all others, 
extension of present price floor of $13 
to Dec. 31, 1946 and deduction from 
packer subsidies of two cents for each 
cent taken off the farmer’s price if aver- 
age drove cost falls below $14 a hundred. 

Wool 

For wool, they recommended that the 
government take over all privately-owned 
foreign wool and become the sole buyer 
of any additional wool needed, foreign 
wool to be sold at same price as domestic 
wool, and government to remain sole 
buyer of all wool as long as Britain con- 
tinues her purchase program. 

They also recommended a gradual ad- 
justment in price until price of domestic 
wool comes down to parity with duty- 
paid foreign wool. 

Poultry and Eggs 


For poultry and eggs, they suggested 
equitable distribution of protein feed sup- 
plies, a review of the commitment of 
Congress as to poultry and eggs to de- 
termine support levels, and early plan- 
ning to meet anticipated difficulties in 
Price-supporting programs. 

Secretary Anderson and the Farm Bu- 
reau group discussed in detail the rec- 
ommendations made by the Farm Bureau. 
He indicated his agreement with the 
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Nineteen charter members of the Kanka- 
kee County Farm Bureau (above) attend 
dinner in their honor as county farm or- 
ganization marked end of one-third of a 
century of achievement. Left to right, 
seated: B. F. Hertz, Willard Smith, Fred 
Kinney, W. W. Holmes, Sen. Louis E. 


Farm Bureau on most issues, notably on 
the need for planning for production on 
the basis of volume that can be con- 
sumed, and on the need for getting rid 
of consumer food subsidies at the earliest 
possible moment. 


The conferences in Washington took 


- place after weeks of study by’a commit- 


tee to formulate postwar policy programs, 
appointed some months ago by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. On Aug. 
28 the committee presented its report to 
the board of directors which approved it. 


Yes, the war is over; but this G. I. on the 
operating table hasn’t stopped paying for 
it. Should you? You're not asked to give 
an eye or a leg, just dollars which will be 


returned with interest. One of the nation’s 
biggest expenses will be the care and re- 
habilitation of veterans. Let’s give our 
wounded the best care money can buy! 
Support the Victory Loan. Buy Bonds! 


WOMEN TO HEAR STASSEN 


Commander Harold Stassen, former 
governor of Minnesota, will be the 
principal speaker at the annual vesper 
service of the AFBF Associated Wom- 
en in Chicago, Dec. 16. 


Beckman and Peter Baron. Standing: R. 
G. Wilcox, John Peterson, W. O. Webster. 
E. J. Fecke, Percy Reed, Fred Holmes, Jess 
Shear, Edward Payne, Walter G. Bratton. 
Lawrence Boone, Charles Butz, Gerald 
Mark and Albert Goepper. Dinner recalled 
early days of organization. 


KANKAKEE HONORS 
FARM BUREAU CHARTER 
MEMBERS AT THIRD 

OF A CENTURY 


Marking the attainment of one-third 
of a century of growth and achieve- 
ment, the Kankakee County Farm Bu- 
reau honored its charter members with 
a banquet in Kankakee Oct. 10. 


The dinner recalled the beginnings 
of farm organization in Illinois when 
a group of 50 to 60 farmers founded 
the Kankakee County Soil and Crop 
Improvement Association on June 1, 


1912. The association was the fore- 
runner of the Farm Bureau in the 
county. 


Principal speaker at the meeting was 
O. D. Brissenden, organization director 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
who talked of the importance of soil 
conservation for the future welfare of 
Illinois agriculture. 


Nineteen of the original members of 
the county farm organization were 
present. Two of their number, Sena- 
tor Louis Beckman and B. F. Hertz, 
spoke of the early struggles and later 
achievements of the Farm Bureau. 


It was recalled that Kankakee and 
DeKalb counties in Illinois were the 
first in the United States to set up a 
farmer’s organization to carry the re- 
sponsibility of Farm Bureau work. 


The first board of directors included: 
C. E. Robinson, president; C. H. Rum- 
ley, secretary; L. B. Bratton, treasurer 
and member of the board for 26 years; 
Len Small, later governor of Illinois; 
H. E. Taylor, A. C. Radeke, H. A. 
Magruder and D. E. Styles. 


Only survivor of the original com- 


mittee of the organization, E. F. Beebe, 
was unable to attend the dinner. 
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F YOU have difficulty deciding 

whether your county should vote for 

the School Survey, perhaps the follow- 
ing questions may help you to decide. 
Are there reasonable changes that can be 
made in your school organization and 
thus achieve more efficiency in adminis- 
tration, More economy in operation, a 
broader school program better adapted 
to the needs of the community, and a 
better bargaining position for the most 
talented teachers ? 

With a little serious thought, planning, 
and reorganization would it be possible 
to provide a fairer distribution of the tax 
load, so that all the schools could be 
soundly financed and no one would be 
greatly burdened to meet the cost? If the 
answer is yes, then it becomes the duty 
of all civic minded people to try to bring 
about the improvements they desire. The 
employment of the provisions of the 
School Survey offers the best method of 
approach to solving these problems in a 
democratic, voluntary way. 

Too often people who have a good 
deal of taxable property and no children 
do not assume any responsibility for the 
school program in that community for 
other people’s children. This is a natural, 
though somewhat selfish and _ short- 
sighted reaction. District No. 73 in 
Drummer township in Ford county is 
an exception to that. Here the residents 


A Scoot Survey ? 


By JOHN K. COX 


IAA Director of Rural School Relations 
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of the district had no children of school 
age, no tax rate, and yet they were strong- 
ly in favor of cooperating with other dis- 
tricts in setting up a larger school district 
and erecting a school building for the 
welfare of their community. 


Also, in Edgar county, district No. 16 
has a very low school tax, but it is re- 
ported that popular approval favors its 
merging with other districts that have 
higher tax rates. There are many ex- 
amples of such progresive, unselfish ac- 
tions. 


What are the reasons given for this 
praiseworthy attitude on the part of 
local people. They recognize that a good 
school system is an asset to a community 
and it is their civic duty to promote and 
help to support those things which make 
their community life more wholesome, 
safe, and productive. Also it is hardly 
necessary to add that a good school sys- 
tem adds to the value of property within 
any negotiable distance. 


In spite of the many reasons for good 
schools, handicaps to reasonable improve- 
ments are always present. The main 
handicaps are a lack of knowledge of 
what constitutes a good school and a 
lack of interest in what the school does. 
Some people think that any school, just 
so it is near at hand and has some kind 
of teacher, is good enough. Many school 


board members will drive 1500 miles to 
get just the right bull that fits in with 
their herd, but will hire a school.teacher 
who is suposed to guide and educate 
our own children without so much as 
calling up the county superintendent to 
check her teaching record. 

And yet, now and then; some person 
will say, “We mustn’t undermine the 
rural school.’” Rural schools in too many 
cases are already undermined, neglected, 
and all but forgotten. How many voters 
attended your school election last Spring? 
How many the year before? How many 
people know anything about the school 
district finances? How many know any- 
thing about the ideals, attitudes, interests, 
and background of the teacher? We 
need to take out insurance against some 
of the things our children are subjected 
to in some schools. And we need 2 
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Other groups than the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association have worked dil- 
igently for school improvement in II- 
linois for decades. The County School 
Survey Law is considered by a’ num- 
ber of these groups as offering the 
best opportunity to improve schools, 
particularly rural schools, that has been 
advanced in many years. Under this 
plan the local study and effort would 
largely determine the quality of our 
school program for years to come. 

The three following quotations. 
were contributed to this issue of the 
IAA REcorD and express the opinion 
of the representatives of three organ- 
izations. 


Robert M. Cole, Executive Director II- 
linois Association of School Boards 
“The County School Survey permits 

an opportunity for the people in a 

local community to really evaluate their 

school. It provides an opportunity to 
provide an adequate, sound financial 
basis for the establishment of educa- 
tional improvements for all children. 

This survey should bring a better ed- 

ucational program to the children in 

all schools — rural or village schools 
and high schools. For these reasons 
the Illinois Association of School 

Boards sincerely hopes that the people 

in every county will elect to make their 

own school survey.” 


Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, 
Illinois Education Association 
“How many rural communities meet 
school problems created by smaller 
number of pupils, higher per capita 
costs, scarcity of qualified teachers, and 
inadequate courses of study? 
“Inevitably the consideration of this 
question involves cooperation with 
neighboring districts. Certainly it in- 
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lot, of education and understanding to 
improve such situations. 


Some reorganization of school district 
boundaries is necessary today to enable 
the school organization, its program and 
its services, to be more nearly adjusted 
to the needs of modern communities. 
Situations unforeseen when most of these 
districts were set up in 1855 have de- 
veloped, causing great inequality of edu- 
cational opportunities as well as severe 
inequalities in the matter of local taxes 
needed for the support of the many and 
varied school systems. 


When most of the districts were set 
up, it was not intended that 234 pupils 
in Vermilion county would sit lonesomely 
and without competition or companion- 
ship in 234 different grades, or 130 in 
Winnebago county. These situations re- 
sult in many childhood tragedies, such as 
inability to get along well with other 
children or with their school work when 
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volves mutual consideration of such 
problems as pupil transportation, 
spreading the tax load, providing eco- 
nomical and efficient administrative, 
supervisory, and special teaching serv- 
ices, and Securing courses of study and 
school services rural communities need. 


“The county survey affords rural 
people the best opportunity to study 
their own school problems toward mu- 
tual satisfaction. Each county should 
elect to inaugurate a county school ‘sur- 
vey. r 

Paul S. Conklin, President Illinois 

Association of County 
Superintendents 

“About 100 years ago when Illinois 
was largely populated on farms a 
school system was set up to serve the 
people of that day. Times and things 
have changed tremendously this past 
century and although many, many im- 
provements have been made in our 
schools we are still operating on the 
system of years ago under which it will 
never be possible to eliminate many of 
the difficulties we now have. Pd 

“The revision of our statge$chool 
system is imminent. We must set down 
the conditions which should exist in 
our schools and then proceed to. estab- 
lish a reorganization which will expe- 
dite those advances. 

“The purpose of the County Sur- 
vey, as I see it, is to do just that. Each 
county which elects to conduct the 
survey simply says, “Yes, we will ex- 
amine the schools situation in our coun- 
ty, list undesirable and desirable fea- 
tures, propose improvements, and state 
what we believe would be an advisable 
procedure to establish conditions as we 
want them’.” 
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subjected to stiff competition in a larger 
school. Unless they have had reasonably 
strong competition all along the road, 
they have soft places in their training and 
personalities and are not properly con- 
ditioned for difficulties ahead. 


Also when these districts were set up, 
it was not intended that railroads or in- 
dustries would pay 95% of the school 
taxes collected in one district and nothing 
to the 3 of the school in the ad- 
joining district. Nor was it intended 
in 1855 that rural schools would have 
to compete for the services of a 4-year 
college graduate to teach in their schools 
and thus bid against city schools with 
better housing facilities, less work, fewer 
classes, more pay, and opportunities for 
professional advancement. Surely the 
education of our children is important 
enough that, we need a thorough-going 
review of our school system at least once 
each century. 


Nor was it intended in 1855 to per- 
petuate indefinitely schools whose plan- 
ners were forced to consider mud roads 
and horse drawn vehicles. 


Rather, it was intended that those 
schools should serve the purpose for 
which they were needed. They were ad- 
justed to a community that had large 
families of children, very bad roads, slow 
means of transportation, and where a 
general education was all that was 
needed. They got the rest of their edu- 
cation battling the wilderness. They be- 
came lawyers by reading law books in the 
courthouse and getting a license to prac- 
tice. They became doctors by going with 
and handing instruments and a wash pan 
of warm water to the practicing physi- 
cian. 


They don’t make doctors and lawyers 
that way today. We need not only gen- 
eral information today but specific in- 
formation. Occupationally, we are a na- 
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tion of specialists with numerous outside 
interests. 

Thinking people today will have to 
decide if the school is adjusted to the 
needs of this modern day. The best in- 
terests of the children should always be 
kept uppermost in our considerations. In 
estimating the school and its program 
today we might use the following yard- 
stick: 

1. Does the school provide the time 
and skilled professional help which will 
enable the child to master the funda- 
mentals of reading and mathematics? 
Many one-room teachers of considerable 
ability, bewildered by a multiplicity of 
classes and a shortage of time for each, 
have expressed thorough dissatisfaction 
with the job they were able to do in 
teaching the fundamentals of learning. 
What about the poor teachers? 

2. Does it enable the child to realize 
the fullest development of his talents and 
capacities in music, public speaking, 
group leadership, sports, hand work, etc. ? 

3. Does it prepare the child through 
school experiences to live happily and 
effectively with others? If the school 
fails there, it has failed in its main duty. 

4. Does the school offer an oppor- 
tunity, particularly if a high school, for 
the pupil to gain some skills necessary 
to the earning of a living? 

5. Does the school provide the back- 
ground that would enable the child to 
develop a sense of responsibility and se- 
cure practice in the use and appreciation 
of democratic methods, so that he will 
be an efficient, worthwhile citizen? 

The school program which fills the 
above mentioned needs can be said prop- 
erly to serve the community in which it 
is located. The support of such a school 
program is everyone’s responsibility, 
whether he has children in school or 
not. The better the school, the better 
the community. 


School 


No. of Board No. of Bd. Number 
Members in Members Voting 
County Present For, 


80 56 
38 


60 
102 
53 
90 
118 
149 
116 
79 
209 
87 
28 
38 
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BRAZILIAN COMES TO 
ILLINOIS TO STUDY 
SOY BEAN CULTURE 


Just below the equator at Recife 
where the Brazilian bulge reaches 
farthest into the warm South Atlantic, 
a young employee of the Brazil depart- 
ment of agriculture heard something 
about Illinois farmers being pretty good 
at raising soy beans. Shortly thereafter, 


his government requested him to, spend 
a year in Illinois studying soy bean 
culture. 

Today, Francisco Targino de Si- 
Queiro, the 30-year-old Brazilian, is 
learning everything he can about the 
beans under the tutelage of Prof. W. 
L. Burlison, head of the department of 
agronomy at the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture in Urbana. 

Frank, as his name has been Angli- 
cized by his friends. doesn’t spend all 
of his time hanging around college 
halls and laboratories. Since early sum- 
mer he has spent much of his time at 
the Berl Wilson farm 214 miles north 
of Champaign watching the cultivation 
and growth of soy beans. 

During the soil conservation demon- 
stration on the Roelf farm at Rantoul, 
Sept. 6, he was an interested spectator 
at the terracing exhibition, but was es- 
pecially interested in a soy bean field 
which was planted on the contour. 

Speaking fluent English, the affable 
Brazilian said he was looking forward 
to an old-fashioned cold, snowy Illinois 
winter before he goes back home: next 
spring. He explained he once saw a 
little snow on a hillside in southern 
Brazil but here he expects to see the 
real thing. 

We'll wager he won't be disap- 
pointed. 


Among the 175 persons attending the 
Pope-Hardin-Massac county sponsored 
tour of the Dixon Springs experimental 
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This two-ton litter of 16 pigs, weighing 
4,044 pounds after 180 days, may be the 
nation’s heaviest. The National Duroc As- 


BROWN COUNTY MAN 
RAISES TWO-TON LITTER 


One of the nation’s heaviest litters of 
hogs was raised this year in Brown county 
by J. H. Carnicle of Mt. Sterling. At 
180 days the 16-pig litter weighed 4,044 
pounds. 

The National Duroc association reports 
it is the heaviest litter for 180 days re- 
ported so far for this year’s contest. The 
pigs have gained an average 1.4 pounds 
since birth. 

The largest hogs, two boars, weighed 
291 pounds and the average weight of 
the 16 was 252.7 pounds after the 180- 
day period. 


CARL NEUREUTHER DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 

Carl A. Neureuther, 45, for 23 years 
a director of the Bureau County Farm Bu- 
reau, one of the organizers and officers 
of the La Salle-Peru 
Milk Producers for 
17 years and for 10 
years a director of 
the Producers 
Creamery at Gales- 
burg, died Oct. 2 in 
Spring Valley after 
a long illness. 

He was born in 
Peru, Ill., May 13, 
1900, attended La 
Salle-Peru schools and the University of 
Illinois and was married in 1928 to the 
former Adele Hillman of La Salle. 


ee 


station in late September was this dele- 
gation (left) from Lawrence county and 
(right) a group of farm advisers, soil con- 


see. 


sociation notified J. H. Carnicle of Brown 
county that his champion litter was the 


‘heaviest reported this year. 


A long-time Farm Bureau member, 
Mr. Carnicle has a widespread reputation 
as a breeder of fine hogs during the past 
30 years. He carries on a swine sanita- 
tion program keeping each sow and litter 
in separate lots on clean ground. 

His champion litter was kept with the 
sow and he kept the litter under close 
daily observation supplementing — the 
feeding with the bottle. 

Mr. Carnicle believes “‘concentrated 
effort’’ is the secret of his success as a 
hog raiser. Asked to explain exactly 
what he meant by concentrated effort, he 
said: “I would rather keep a few sows 
and give them good personal attention 
and raise them all than have too many 
and lose one-third of them.” 


Mr. Neureuther was prominent in agri- 
cultural, business and Masonic affairs. 
Besides his work with the Producers 
Creamery and the Farm Bureau, he was 
for 17 years secretary-treasurer of the 
La Salle-Peru Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. 


He also held a directorship in the Na- 
tional Sheet Metal company of Peru and 
was secretary of the board at the time of 
his death. He served as master of the 
Peru Masonic lodge and was commander 
of the order of Knights Templar. 


Mr. Neureuther was a _ veteran of 
World War I and a member of the 
American Legion. 


He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters, Duane and Carol, a brother, 
Aaron, and a sister, Mrs. Leroy Steepe, 
both of Peru. 


servation supervisors and University of 
Illinois college of agriculture extension 
specialists. 
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$250,000,000 
by JANUARY Ist 


is the goal of 
COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since no individual’s financial pro- 
gram can be complete without including 
an adequate amount of life insurance, 
and since Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany is the farmers’ own company of- 
fering contracts especially geared to 
their needs, we believe the company 
should have at least $250,000,000 in 
force at the end of 17 years operation. 
The agency force, therefore, will sell 
$8,000,000 of Country Life Insurance 
in the State during November and 
December. 


HOW MUCH OF THIS AMOUNT WOULD 
YOU LIKE TO HAVE? 


; COUNTRY LIFE 
ce a INSURANCE COMPANY 608 S. DEARBORN 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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What’'ll You Have... 


in yurnw HOME FREEZER? 


ANY surveys have been made to 
M find out the potential demand 

for home freezers. These surveys 
indicate that when freezers are avail- 
able they will be purchased by a high 
per cent of both rural and urban fam- 
ilies. It is reported that nearly 200 
manufacturers throughout the United 
States will manufacture such freezers 
and there will be literally thousands of 
distributors and salesmen. 

Every progressive purchaser should 
take ample time before purchasing a 
freezer in order that he may be certain 
that it will satisfy his needs, that it 
will be durable, how it will be serviced 
and what will be its annual upkeep and 
power cost. Since there will be so 
many makes, sizes and types, to give 
such information about each would be 
out of the question in a brief article. 
However, all makes can be classified 
into four general sizes and information 
can be catalogued for each of the four 
sizes. The table gives this general in- 
formation on the next page. 


Ww 


This drawer-type model is the 16 cubic 

foot size and is also available in half the 

size. Food is fast-frozen in the two top 

compartments and is stored in the six 
lower drawers. 


By F. A. GOUGLER, IAA Director of Produce Marketing 


Freezer compartments in domestic re- 
frigerators, of course, will vary in size, 
two cubic feet probably being the aver- 
age of the 0° space. Ice cube space 
would be in addition. The estimated 
average cost is about $85 above the 
same refrigerator without the zero 
freezer compartment. 

The daily freezing capacity of each 
size should be noted in particular. 
Freezing only 5 to 10 pounds of food 
daily would not be very practical for 
freezing a beef carcass or one or two 
hogs, especially in mid-summer. It is 
generally believed that owners of home 
freezers will still find it more practical 
to have their animals slaughtered, proc- 
essed and sharp frozen in a locker 
plant and use their home freezer only 
for storage. 

The freezing of small quantities of 


Ww 


This walk-in type farm freezer has 138.6 
cubic feet of space including a 12-cubic- 
foot compartment for quick freezing. It 
stands 89 inches high and was designed 
Principally for farm use. 


fruits and vegetables gathered fresh _ 


from the garden offers a practical use 
for the home freezer. In this manner, 
a volume can be accumulated in the 
freezer and taken to the locker in bulk, 
thus eliminate numerous trips to the 
locker plant. 

Again referring to the table, it should, 
be noted how the size of unit increases 
the kilowatt consumption annually, 
ranging from 360 to 1800 kilowatts. 
Likewise the annual operating costs 
range from $22.94 to $192.50. 

Of these four groups, the only unit 
it appears, that would be practical for 
the producer who would want to do 
his own slaughtering, processing, freez- 
ing and storing would be group four or 
the walk-in type. The initial cost would 
be $800 to $1500 and the annual cost 
near $200. 


Ww 


The four cubic foot cabinet model home 
freezer (below) will be available to the 
public shortly after Jan. 1, 1946. It is ca- 
pable of maintaining a zero or below 
temperature in a 110-degree room. 
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Zero Frozen Food Freezing Power 
Space Capacity Capacity Consump- 
Cu. Ft. 50% Veg. Daily tion 
50% Meats Pounds Annual 
Pounds Estimated 
K.W. 
Compartment in Domes 3 PAG tet oe 
tic Refrigerator 2 40 5 360 
Small Chest Type Unit Cesc * aE 
Top Opening 5 135 10 700 
Large Chest Type Unit a ‘ 
Top Door Opening 16 432 20 1500 
Combination Low-High Dae ee tree ae oe 
Temperature Compart- 40 1080 40 1800 


ments Walk-In Cooler 


In addition, the farmer would have 
to perform all of the services rendered 
by a locker plant. If the producer de- 
sires to be relieved of this type of work, 
then very likely the most practical home 
freezer to purchase is one of the small- 
er type which will include a small 
sharp freeze compartment for freezing 
fruits and vegetables gathered from the 
garden and a storage compartment for 
holding enough of these and other 
products to reduce the number of trips 
to the locker plant. 

Another classification can be made of 
present manufactured home freezers, 
namely, those with top-door openings 
and side-door openings. The side open- 
ings are the ones with shelves inside 


* 


This dual-temperature model in six cubic 
foot size includes two cubic feet of low 
temperature space which can hold 80 
pounds of frozen food. Note elimination of 
bothersome coils in storage space. 


for storage or with drawers to be 
pulled out. 

The relative merit of top versus side 
opening doors, is worthy of considera- 
tion. Since cold air settles down, top 
openings will not lose so much cold 
air as do side openings or drawer type 
cabinets. The latter, however, are more 
convenient. 

Space available for housing a2 home 
unit should be given consideration ; 
also if the size to be purchased can be 
moved thru doors or perhaps to the 
basement. The larger makes, such as 
walk-in type can be assembled at point 
of permanent location. 


Knowing the annual amount of froz- 
en food consumed by a family of five 
might be useful as a guide in determin- 
ing the size of freezer to purchase. An 
average family of five will consume of 
such foods that can be frozen, about 
3135 pounds annually. About one-half 
or 1500 pounds of .this will be con- 
sumed fresh, therefore, only about 1500 
pounds will be stored in the unit an- 
nually. Having the unit in the home 
permits a rapid turnover of food and 
with careful management, a 12 cubic 
foot cabinet will accommodate 1500 
pounds of food a year. 

If the home unit owner still plans 
to rent a locker or lockers and purchases 
services from a locker plant, then a 
smaller home freezer will satisfy his 
needs. 

The choice between a small and a 
large frozen-food unit may depend on 
the difference in the sales price, its an- 
nual upkeep cost, place where it is to 
be located and to what extent the pur- 
chaser desires to do slaughtering, lard 
rendering, curing and smoking, proc- 
essing and freezing on the farm. 


Price Operat- Groups 
Estimated ing cost 
Int. 5% 
Dep. 10% 
Power 
2.5c K.W. 
$ 50.00 
to $ 22.94 I 
$ 150.00 : 
$ 150.00 
to $ 45.00 Il 
$ 250.00 ae 
$ 200.00 
to $ 82.50 Ill 
$ 600.00 eg 
$ 800.00 
to $192.50 IV 
$1500.00 


NEW CLIC EMPLOYEE 


Guy Hawkins, formerly of the Illi- 
nois Livestock Marketing association 
and recently manager of the Wood 
Land Co-op, has joined Country Life 
Insurance company as field man for 
southern Illinois. He will continue to 
make his home in Sparta. Hawkins is 
a former organization director for the 
Ogle County Farm Bureau and was 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota. 


NEW ELEVATOR MANAGER 


John Crist, formerly of Princeton, has 
taken over the management of the Ma- 
coupin Elevator Company at Carlinville. 
He formerly distributed Blue Seal feeds 
in Bureau county. The elevator com- 
pany was set up by a Macoupin County 
Farm Bureau committee which authorized 
the purchase of the elevator properties 
last summer from the Carlinville Grain 


Company. 


REGIONAL FSA DIRECTOR 


George Reuss, former instructor in 
farm management at the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed regional 
director of the Farm Security Admini- 
stration for Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa and Missouri with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind. Reuss was grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture in 1928. He is a 
native of Bethany, Ill, and formerly 
served as FSA director in Illinois be- 
fore entering the armed services. 


A buying crowd estimated at 2,000 
watches the sale of a carload of 378-pound 
Hereford heifer calves owned by Ray 
Adams of Maple Hill, Kans., during the 
first Chicago Feeder Show and Sale Oct. 


SEVEN COUNTIES ENTER 
BUSHNELL JUNIOR 
HOG SHOW 


Seven counties were represented in 
the annual Bushnell Junior Market Hog 
Show and Sale in Fulton county which 
selected Robert Churchill’s 235-pound 
Chester White barrow as grand cham- 
pion. 

The 12-year-old member of the 
Happy Go Getters 4-H Club from near 
Ipava in Fulton county also exhibited 
the. grand champion pen of barrows 
while his brother, Max Churchill, 14, 
won the reserve grand championship 
in the same category. 

About 60 4-H and vocational agri- 
culture boys exhibited and sold 175 
market hogs. Churchill’s grand cham- 
pion barrow was sold to Harry Sparks 
or $1.10 a pound. He donated the 
animal to the tuberculosis sanatorium 
at Bushnell. 

Counties represented were Mc- 
Donough, Fulton, Warren, Knox, Han- 
cock, Adams and Schuyler. 

The top placings in each of the show 

classes, in order of their placing, were as 
follows: 
_ Class I (single light barrow) — Robert 
Churchill, Ipava, Ipava 4-H; William Hamb- 
ley, Augusta, Augusta FFA; Glen Davis, 
Mendon, Mendon FFA; Don Kessler, Bush- 
nell, Bushnell Busy B’s; Ward Vass, Dallas 
City, Dallas City FFA; Roland Patch, Smith- 
shire, Roseville FFA; Gordon Ray, Berwick, 
Berwick 4-H and Avon FFA; Leon Tice, 
London Mills, London Mills FFA, Avon- 
dale Beavers 4-H; Wayne Howe, Bushnell, 
Bushnell Busy B’s 4-H; Dick Higbee, Ber- 
wick, Avon FFA. 

Class II (single heavy barrow) — Harry 
Postin, Ellisville, Fairview FFA and North 
Fulton 4-H; Curtis Hillman, Canton, North 
Fulton 4-H; Max Churchill, Ipava, Go-Get- 
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15-16 at the Chicago Stock Yards. High- 
est bid on this lot was $15.50 per cwt. 
by A. L. Goodenough of Morrison, Ill. The 
sale was handled by the Chicago Pro- 
ducers Commission Association. 


ter 4-H; Bob Mustain, Sciota, Macomb FFA; 
Charlotte Hensley, Blandinsville, Blandins- 
ville Blue Ribbon 4-H; Vernon Shawgo, 
Ipava, Happy Go Getter 4-H; Gordon Ray, 
Berwick, Berwick 4-H and Avon FFA; Keith 
Gills, Sciota, Sciota Prairie Ramblers 4-H; 
Russell Lawson, Macomb, Macomb FFA and 


Robert Churchill, 12-year-old member of 

the Happy Go Getters 4-H Club of Fulton 

county, poses with his 235-pound Chester 

White barrow which was chosen grand 

champion of the annual Bushnell Junior 

Market Hog Show and Sale. The barrow 
later sold for $1.10 a pound. 


Indel Jolly Juniors 4-H; Paul Ogle, Augusta, 
Augusta FFA. 

Class III (light pen of three) — William 
Hambley, Augusta; Gordon Ray, Berwick; 
Lanore Emory, Prairie City Livewires 4-H; 
Leon Tice, London Mills; Robert Talcott, 
Mendon. 

Class IV (heavy pen of three) — Robert 
Churchill, Ipava; Max Churchill, Ipava; 
Harry Postin, Ellisville; Robert Mustain, 
Macomb; and Paul Ogle, Augusta. 


Farmers having timber in the home woods, 
suitable for building, may save money by 
having it sawed and cut to size at a local 
mill. 


FOUR IAA STAFF MEMBERS 
RETURN FROM ARMED 
SERVICES IN OCTOBER 


Carl A. Petersen, Donald Teare, D. 
V. Maxfield and B. K. McBeath, mem- 
bers of the IAA Staff who left their 
jobs in the Chicago office to join the 
armed services, have resumed their duties 
in the insurance departments. 

Petersen is actuary with Illinois Agri- 
cultural Mutual Reinsurance Company, 
Teare is chief underwriter in Farmers 
Mutual “Reinsurance Company, Max- 
field is an accountant for the insurance 
companies, and McBeath is with CLIC. 

Teare, who came to the Chicago of- 
fice from Champaign and Edwards coun- 
ties, joined the army medical corps as a 
private in January, 1944 and went over- 
seas in July, 1944 after service at Camp 
Ellis and Camp Grant. 

In southern England he served with 
the medical corps and returned to the 
United States in July, 1945 as a techni- 
cian, fifth grade. He was discharged at 
Camp Shelby, Miss., on Oct. 3. While 
in England he paid a visit to his birth- 
place on the Isle of Man. 

Petersen, who came to the IAA after 
graduating from the University of Iowa 
in 1937, entered the army as a reserve 
officer in July, 1942 with the rank of 
first lieutenant in the air forces. 

He left Fort Dix, N. J. for England 
where he served from September, 1942 
until July, 1944 when he returned to the 
United States with the rank of major. 
He also took part in the invasion of 
Europe. 

Maxfield, who graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1936 and came 
to the Chicago office of the IAA in 1939, 
joined the army in October, 1941 as a 
second lieutenant. He trained at Fort 
Knox, Ky., and Camp Chaffee, Ark., 
before being sent overseas. 

He arrived in England on D-Day plus 
seven, and four days later was in France 
as a member of Gen. Patton’s Fourth 
Armored division. He was seriously in- 
jured in a peep collision near the Ger- 
man lines in August, 1944 suffering a 
fractured skull and injuries to the legs. 

He remained in hospitals until Oct. 1, 
1945 when he was retired as permanently 
disabled. 

Back at his job in the Chicago office 
of Country Life after 314 years service 
in the navy is recently discharged Avia- 
tion Machinist’s Mate 1/c McBeath. 


After five years in the Chicago office, 


McBeath joined the navy in March of 
1942. He received his basic training at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Center 
and later taught aviation mechanics at 
Navy Pier in Chicago. 

In 1944 he was transferred to the naval 
air transport service at Alameda, Calif., 
where he served as a mechanic. 
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By F. A. GOUGLER 


Citizens of Ursa, Adams county, and 
vicinity will have a locker plant to service 
their community or they are going to know 
the reason why. Some time ago a small 
group of leaders undertook to collect ad- 
vance locker rentals and $10 membership 
fees with the understanding that REA would 
assist in financing the project. After nearing 
their goal, they were advised that REA funds 
could no longer be used to assist with financ- 
ing locker plants. 

The Adams County Farm Bureau was 
called upon for assistance and a meeting was 
held after which it was agreed to finance 
the project through the sale of stock. The 
committee is of the opinion that facilities 
should be provided for a complete locker 
plant at Ursa, including slaughter facilities. 
Also branch plants should be established at 
Lima, .Mendon and Lorraine. To properly 
finance this complete project will require ap- 
proximately $75,000. 


The Cooperative Locker Service of Cham- 


paign county held its annual meeting Sept. 
28. The association operates plants at 
Champaign, Rantoul and Fisher. A new 
plant is to be constructed soon in Sidney. 
The new board of directors and officers 
are Howard Love, Sidney, president; Bur- 
dette Griffith, Dewey, vice-president; Bert 
Grindley, secretary-treasurer, Champaign. 
Other directors are F. W. Jordan, H. G. 
Scoggin, William Zenke, John Ehmen. 
Manager Ellis Kugler in his report showed 
the total poundage handled by the three 
plants to be as follows: Champaign — 428,- 
833 pounds; Rantoul — 204,000 pounds; 
Fisher — 176,881 pounds. The Fisher plant 
had operated only eight months. 
The various products handled by each 
plant is as follows: 
Champaign Rantoul Fisher 
Pounds 
151,586 86,245 66,562 
. 133,476 82,491 57,250 
179 294 
1,375 166 
7,462 3,366 


Vegetables 6,795 3,366 
Meat Cured 16,089 19,361 
Lard Rendered .. 7,992 9,766 
Scraps Sold 24,732 15,740 10,283 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,347 191 131 


Thursday evening, Oct. 25, the Edgar 
County Locker Service held its first annual 
meeting. A good attendance was had of both 
men and women. 

President Leo Swinford gave a brief re- 
port on the accomplishment of the associa- 
tion during the past year. He stated that 
the association had expended approximately 


_ THREE STEPS <7o 


$55,000 for a new building and equipment. 
Some 912 lockers were already installed and 
in use. Another 112 will be installed shortly, 
making a total of 1024. These additional 
lockers will not accommodate the waiting 
list. The President also reported that a 
location had been secured for a slaughter 
plant. 

Secretary David B. Long reviewed the 
various actions taken by the board during the 


- 30 some odd meetings held during the year. 


Manager C. W. Allen gave a very inter- 
esting report of the operations of the plant 
from its start, July 25, 1945, to date. 


Leo Sharp, assistant farm adviser of 
Macoupin county since June 1943, has 
assumed his new duties as farm adviser 
of Massac county. He attended South- 
ern Illinois university at Carbondale 
from 1938 until 1941 before enrelling 
in the University of Illinois college of 
agriculture from which he graduated 
in 1942. 


Charles E. Twigg, Clinton county 
farm adviser for the past 10 years, re- 
signed his post effectivee Nov. 1 to 
take employment in Michigan. Mr. 
and Mrs. Twigg were given a farewell 
party by their Farm Bureau friends at 
the American Legion hall in Breese, 
Oct. 2. Both were presented with gifts 
by the Farm Bureau and Home Bureau 
memberships. 


IT'S EASY 


Successful Swine Production 


For efficient pig production and more profits it is 
sound planning to have a well-defined program based 
Ark., on these points: 


Hl as a 
at Fort 


1. Feed a balanced ration of grains and supple- 
ay plus ments with pasture in season aa green alfalfa in 
France winter. 
Fourth 2. From now until next spring sanitation is doubly 
sly in- aN ingeeen: Keep quarters clean, dry and free from 
2 rafts. 
Get: 3, Vaccinate all pigs at an early age with fresh, 
ior potent Farm Bureau anti-hog cholera serum and virus. 
Progressive hog raisers are following the above 
recommendations and are banking more dollars. 


The smaller the shoat 
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Summary of National 


Fertilizer Program 


(Editor's Note: 
been received regarding the American 
Farm Bureau Federation's fertilizer pro- 
gram. That there may be full under- 
standing, we are reprinting the “Sum- 
mary of National Fertilizer Program’’ 
which appeared in the Oct. 17 issue of 
the AFBF official news letter.) 


I. THE NATIONAL PLANT FOOD 
PROBLEM. 


1. The depletion of the mineral plant 
foods, especially phosphorous and 
potassium, from American farm soils 
is going on at an alarming sate. 
Over-all the annual application of 
soluble phosphatic and potassic ma- 
terials must be more than doubled 
if productive soils are to be main- 
tained. 


. Within the United States there are 
very large natural reserves of raw 
phosphate and potash material which 
should have adequate exploration, 
proper development and reasonable 
conservation for American agricul- 
ture. 


. Fertilizer plant capacity to produce 
and manufacture the needed and 
concentrated phosphates is woefully 
inadequate and non-strategically lo- 
cated. Regardless of location, exist- 
ing plant capacity for all types of 
phosphatic fertilizers will produce 
not to exceed one-half of the re- 
quirements. Additional domestic 
potash plant capacity must be ob- 
tained by very large imports of pot- 
ash from other countries. 


. Highly concentrated materials and 
mixed fertilizer should be available 
to the farmers so that unnecessary 
costs can be eliminated and that 
needed requirements on a net cost 
basis be decreased in many areas 
from 25% to 35%. 


. Research by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and by the 
experimental stations in the land 
grant colleges should be greatly ex- 
panded. A substantial farm test 
demonstration program should be 
made available to the states and 
counties desiring such an educational 
program. It is probable that there 
are 2,000 counties that should carry 
on test demonstrational programs 
that would justify the distribution of 
test fertilizer materials: 


Many inquiries have 


Assistant county agents under 
Federal and state extension would 
supervise such demonstrations, help 
crystalize into action the results of 
research and assist especially the op- 
erator of the family sized farm to 
intelligently utilize the proper fer- 
tilizer materials in an economic 
farming program involving soil con- 
servation. 


. The existing fertilizer industry needs 


the wholesome competition of farm 
cooperatives. These cooperatives 
should control modest raw material 
reserve, operate efficient processing 
plants and direct economic distribu- 
tion. Such competition will mini- 
mize unlawful restraints in industry 
and tend to prevent monopoly. 


. PROPOSED SOLUTION. THE 


HILL-BANKHEAD AND FLAN- 
NAGAN BILLS ARE IDENTI- 
CAL. THESE BILLS, IF EN- 
ACTED INTO LAW WITHOUT 
SUBSTANTIAL REVISION, 
WOULD ATTEMPT TO MEET 
THE PROBLEM IN THE FOL- 
LOWING PARTICULARS: 


. The Congress would declare it to be 


the national policy that the natural 
reserves of phosphate and potash are 
to be conserved primarily for agri- 
culture. 


. A Grass Roots Committee would be 


created to advise the Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture what 
measures should be taken, within 


the law, to improve and maintain - 


soil fertility. 

The programs within states and 
counties would be carried out by the 
experiment stations and extension 
service, so as to have only one pro- 
gram in each community under the 
county agent’s direction. 


. The Department of Interior would 


be charged with the development of 
an experimental phosphate plant in 
the inter mountain country on phos- 
phatic reserves now controlled by 
the Department of Interior. 

The Department of Interior would 
also be charged with the develop- 
ment of a potash plant upon the 
potash reserves controlled by the 
Department of Interior. On or be- 
fore five years, these experimental 
plants at fair appraised values, are 
to be sold to federated farmer co- 
operatives with adequate supporting 


reserves. If not purchased by co- 
operatives they must be sold to 
others or closed. 


. The Tennessee Valley Authority is 


charged with the construction of an 
experimental phosphate plant in the 
Mobile area to draw the raw ma- 
terials from Florida. Adequate 
phosphate reserves are to be ac- 
quired by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. On or before five years, 
this experimental plant and the re- 
serves, at a fair value, are to be sold 
to a federated farmer cooperative or 
others and if not sold shall be 
closed. 


. The Congress would authorize, sub- 


ject to annual appropriation, funds 
for the extension of educational 
demonstration supervision and dem- 
onstrational material to be equitably 
allocated to the states. 

The state extension is to have 
authority to determine in what man- 
ner the demonstrational work is to 
be carried on within the state and 
the counties of the state. 

This demonstrational work educa- 
tional program would probably cost 
$20,000,000 per year for such num- 
ber of years as it may be needed to 
get a program of soil management 
that will be economic and perman- 
ent. 


6. The Farm Credit Administration . 


will have authority, under the limita- 
tions of the act, to make loans on a 
reasonable basis to federated farm- 
er cooperatives which would pur- 
chase the experimental plants from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
from, the Department of Interior. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
would have authority to make loans 
on a reasonable basis for the acquisi- 
tion of additional plants, including 
a nitrogen plant, by cooperatives 
and for the acquisition of needed re- 
serves. 

If the cooperatives do not take 
over the experimental plants within 
the five year period then the plants 
will be offered for sale to the public 
or closed. 


. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion is of the opinion that the pro- 
gtam contemplated in the act would 
step up the application of needed 
mineral plant foods within a period 
of ten years, 

To accomplish this objective, the 
existing fertilizer industry must ex- 
pand its plant capacity, must retain 
its existing facilities and must main- 
tain its mixing and distribution sys- 
tem. There are 1,100 fertilizer mix- 
ing operators within the United 
States. 

These operators, under the con- 
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‘templated program, would use in 
large measure, concentrated ma- 
terials doubling or tripling the plant 
food units in mixed fertilizers and 
in phosphatic materials but without 
greatly expanding the mixing ma- 
chinery or other facilities needed in 
getting the materials to the farmer. 

III. PROJECTED RESULTS OF PRO- 

POSED PROGRAM. 

1. Measured in the terms of phosphoric 
acid, there is now being applied to 
the land approximately 1,500,000 
tons. The Land Grant College Com- 
mittee reports that this volume 
should be increased to a tonnage of 
3,400,000 tons. 

Such a quantity of phosphatic ma- 
terial will require all existing super 
phosphate and approximately thirty 
additional triple super phosphate 
plants of capacity to 50,000 tons. 

The industry, therefore, in addi- 
tion to any plants contemplated in 
the proposed measure must develop 
and operate over thirty new plants 
of 50,000 tons capacity. 

2. The existing eleven hundred mixers 
of fertilizer materials must continue 
to carry on their mixing operations 
to utilize existing super phosphate 
facilities and also to utilize and dis- 
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tribute fhe proper additional ton- 
nage of concentrated material. It is 
probable that the number of mixing 
plants must be increased especially 
in the Middle Western area. 


. Under the proposed educational pro- 


gram the farmer will be able to ob- 
tain information as to the analysis 
of his soils, the needed fertilizer ma- 
terials and an interpretation of re- 
search and extension men of the 
effect of new materials upon his soil 
and his crops. 

The operator of a family sized 
farm will be able, for the first time, 
to have translated adequately to him 
what his soil needs are and what the 
effect of fertilizer materials are upon 
his soil and crops. 


. Under the proposed program the 


land for the first time, looking at it 
from a national viewpoint, will have 
along with other conservation meas- 
ures a restoration of soil fertility and 
a program that under right man- 
agement will maintain soil fertility. 


. The projected program will make it 


possible for the average farmer to 
adjust his production in line with 
effective demand and utilize land as 
occasion may require for producing 


cash crops or for producing soil 
building crops. 

. The educational program will help 
farmers use their acres in a sound 
land use program by producing 
More economic crop units through 
higher yields of better quality crops 
on fewer acres. This will give an 
opportunity for better soil conserva- 
tion on erosive land and also prevent 
a general soil deterioration. 


. The projected program, if carried 
into action, will guarantee to the 
people of the United States an ade- 
quate supply of food and fiber and 
will assure the consuming public im- 
proved nutritive diets. 


The Savoy Grain and Coal Company will 
provide a fire protection for the village of 
Savoy when it completes a proposed 12,000 
gallon reservoir. The company, which op- 
erates one of the largest and most modern 
grain elevators in Ilinois is undertaking the 
project solely to furnish fire protection, ac- 
cording to President L. G. Johnston, Cham- 
paign. 


Patronage dividends amounting to $5,000 
have been paid to members of the Cham- 
paign County Grain Association. Russell 
Maddock is manager. On nearly a halt 
million bushels of grain, there was a shrink 
of only 42 bushels, which is buying and 
selling grain on a very close margin. 


ZED STEEL 


LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 


HOG TROUGHS 


Special non-tip design of 16 
gauge galvanized steel. 6 ft. 
long with cross braces at 1 ft. 


intervals. 
houses. 


2 ft. size for individual 
pens; 20 gauge gal- 
vanized steel. 


Ideal for colony hog ad 


HEAVY DUTY STOCK TANKS 


Round end heavy galvan- 
ized steel tanks, 20 gauge 
corrugated side and 18 
gauge bottoms. Packed 
seam construction. Available 
in standard sizes. 


HOG FEEDER 


Well designed galvanized steel feeder 
available in 6 ft. size. Separate com- 
partment for supplement. 12 feeding 
doors. Adequate feeding space for 
60 hogs. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY 


608 SOUTH DEAR 


By WILFRED SHAW 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson, in a recent statement, reports in- 
terest in the further increased use of fresh 
whole milk‘in the United States because of 
its unexcelled nutritional value. In_ this 
connection he urges the retention by the 
dairy igdustry of the economies in milk 
distribution developed during the war. One 
of the wartime economies in milk distribu- 
tion developed during the war was every- 
other-day deliveries. This practice made 
possible substantial savings in the cost of 
milk deliveries, which practice, if discon- 
tinued, would entail increased operating ex- 
penses by plants. 


The 8th annual meeting of the Kewanee 
Milk Producers Association was held Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 2, in the First Methodist 
Church, Kewanee, with 150 in attendance. 
Dean Radford, secretary-treasurer, reported 
a 14% increase in production for the past 
year, with an — per farm shipment of 
140 pounds of milk per day, from the 60 
active members. Wm. Breeden, Art Kuster, 
Charles Little, Elmer Ouart and Harry Char- 
let were reelected as directors. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting was Dr. Law- 
ton, rector of the Episcopal Church of Ke- 
wanee. Short talks were given by Edwin 
Gumm, president of Illinois Milk Producers 
Association, H. K. Danforth, Henry county 
farm adviser, and Wilfred Shaw of the 
IAA. 

Total collections of Dairy Products Pro- 
motion in Illinois for the June 1-15 collec- 
tion period now are approximately $49,000. 
Eighty percent of these funds are’ turned 
over to the American Dairy Association 
for use in their national dairy promotional 
activities, while 20% are retained by the 
state unit of A.D.A. for their state use in 
dairy promotion. 

Dairy farmers of 37 states are participat- 
ing this year in the American Dairy Associ- 
ation program and a fund of almost a mil- 
lion dollars will be used by the association 
to advertise and promote the sales, welfare, 
and interests of the dairy industry under 
the direction of the American Dairy Associ- 
ation. 

The consumption of milk in the United 
States in all products will average 200 quarts 
per capita in 1945, or 26% more than the 
per capita consumption in 1935-1939, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Wm. Beard was employed Sept. 1 as check 
tester for the LaSalle-Peru Milk Producers 
Association. Beard succeeds Ben Allman, 
LaSalle, who has served the organization for 
the past 12 years as tester. Ben is moving 
to his farm near LaSalle. Beard is a 
local farm boy and an ex-serviceman with 
three years overseas experience. 


Mrs. Emma Linbeck, who has been office 
secretary of the Mid-West Dairymen’s Com- 
pany for the past 12 years, has resigned to 
return to her houshold work, and Miss Edith 
Lundahl has been employed as her successor. 


George Potter is the new plant superin- 
tendent of the Danville Producers Dairy. 
Potter was born and reared near Danville 
and is a graduate of the dairy department 
of the U. of I. College of Agriculture, and 
until assuming his new duties, has been 
plant manager of a large Aurora Dairy com- 
pany. 

The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are September 
prices for 3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ plat- 
forms (except Chicago) and are for milk 
meeting the respective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington  ...........--2.--2.---.---:-.------+ $2.45 
Canton -- 2.75 
Champaign 2.75 
Chicago ......... 3.09 
Danville 2.45 
Decatur 2.75 
DeKalb 2.74 
Freeport .... 2.79 
Galesburg ..... 2.65 
Harrisburg ... . 2.50 
Jacksonville . 2.75 
Kewanee __. 2.55 
LaSalle . 2.69 
De aOR oot 2.906 
MND oases es 2.89 
Pontiac 2.406 
Quincy 2.36 
Rockford .. 3.085 
Springfield 2.85 
St: Lows oe a BSB 
SAR@RODE soos oes eG ck 2.50 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are 
for August unless otherwise noted: 


Baltimore 2.22... occ eee $3.85 
Boston ed” Be 

Chicago (70-mile zone) (Sept.) .. 3.09 
Cleveland 2... eect 3.40 
Denver (Sept.) 2. ----2..0---.---------- 3.08 
TCGIOTE, anno sins csssnicnsenceeeeenetioncoene 3.36 


Indianapolis (Sept.) 
Louisville 2... 

Milwaukee (Sept.) ....... 
New York City (Sept.) - 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis (Sept. 
Terre Haute __... 
Washington, D. C. 


More money for furm‘p 


By G. H. IFTNER 

R. L. Davis, manager of the White Hall 
Cooperative Elevator Company is recover- 
ing from a serious injury sustained from a 
fall down a 25-foot elevator shaft at Alsey. 
Davis had previously broken an arm while 
inspecting the same elevator. Henceforth, 
Davis will carry a luck charm when he 
goes over to Alsey. 


County Farm Bureaus are moving ahead 
with grain and feed programs, a year end 
survey shows. Here is, the picture. 

New county grain companies, Farm Bu- 
reau type, have been organized in Grundy, 
McDonough, Macoupin and Hancock coun- 
ties. 

County Service Companies have entered 
the grain and feed service for local Farm 
Bureaus in the following counties: Henry, 
Bond, Montgomery, Stark, and Clay coun- 
ties. 

Four local elevators have reorganized and 
become county-wide Farm Bureau type grain 
and feed companies. They are, Columbia 
Farmers Cooperative Grain Company, Rush- 
ville Farmers Grain and Livestock Company, 
Farmers Grain Company of Dorans, and 
Jersey County Grain Company. 

County-wide grain companies have existed 


_in Lee, Champaign, and Moultrie counties 


for several years. These three companies 
were sponsored by the local Farm Bureaus. 


It may be a shock to many RECORD 
readers to learn that since June, 1944, a 
total of 26 farmers’ elevator companies have 
been liquidated. This is what happened to 
them: 

Seven were taken over by Farm Bureau 
subsidiaries at Speer, Verona, Butler, Farm- 
ersville, McClusky, Greenville and Bush- 
nell. These were saved as cooperatives for 
the community and county. One elevator 
was purchased by a farmers’ stock company: 
two locked the doors and quit business; 
one was torn down and carted away; 15 
were sold or leased, most of them sold to 
independent operators. To offset their loss, 
Farm Bureau subsidiaries picked up eleva- 
tors from independent operators at Coal City, 
Carlinville, Louisville, Osco and Orion. One 
new cooperative was organized at Erie. 
There was a net loss of 13 farmer opera- 
tions. 


Farmers in parts of five southern Illinois 
counties were afforded an opportunity to 
market their wheat cooperatively. Arrange- 


‘ments were made by the Franklin County 
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PYOMUCHS Ghe Co-operative Way 


Service Company to use the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company's elevator at Benton. About 
85,000 bushels of. wheat --were marketed 
through the St. Louis office of Illinois 
Grain Corporation. This time, farmers 
sold the crop on test weight and grade and 
not by guess, and b’gosh. They liked the 
arrangement, too. 


The first of a series of schools for new 
managers, their assistants and field men was 
held at the Farm Bureau in Bloomington on 
Oct. 12. Special emphasis was placed on 
corn and soybean grades and grading. 
Other schools are contemplated within the 
next few months. This is in keeping with 


The new support prices will apply to 
hogs bought by federally-inspected slaugh- 
terers throtighout the United States based 
on geographical differentials above and be- 
low Chicago’s weekly average support prices. 
These differentials will be the same as those 
used by the OPA. 

U.S.D.A. officials assert an average support 
price of $12 at Chicago will reflect at least 
90 per cent of parity to farmers for the 
country as a whole, according to the Sept. 
15, 1945 index of prices paid by farmers. 
USDA support of hog prices at not less than 
90 per cent of parity is required under the 
Steagall amendment. 


By F. A. GOUGLER 


jall a policy of hiring Farm Bureau minded ; Creamery annual meetings in November 
er- young men and developing them along the Chicago weekly average support prices for and December include: Producers creamery 
1 a lines of grain marketing and feed service. the marketing year beginning Oct. 1, 1946 of Olney, Nov. 17; Producers Creamery of 
eh Interested parties should call at the local 4F¢: Mt. Carroll, Dec. 1; Producers Creamery of 
a Farm Bureau office. Week Ending: Bit. Seexting ae 3 ieee “yg owed of 
, arbondale, Dec. 11; Producers Creamery 
he The following farmers’ elevators have Oct. 5, 1946 12.75 of Champaign, Dec. 12; Producers Creamery 
completed reorganization and are now op- 12 12.50 of Galesburg, Dec. 13; Farmers Creamery 
erating under the 1923 Cooperative laws 19 12.25 Company, Bloomington, Dec. 15; Prairie 
ead of Illinois. Belleville Cooperative Grain 26 12.00 Farms Creamery, Chicago, Nov. 27. 
end Company, Farmers’ Square Deal Grain Com- Nov. 2, 1946 11.75 All patrons and shareholders of producer 
pany, Morris; Secor Elevator Company; Pax- 9 11.50 owned creameries should attend their annual 
Bu- ton Farmers Grain Company; Hamel Coop- 16 11.25 meetings this year, not only to hear the re- 
dy, erative Grain Company; Dorchester Coop- 23 11.00 ports of a successful year’s operation, for 
es erative Elevator Asociation; Bunker Hill D 30 46 10.75 all member creameries have had a good 
ced Cooperative Company and Earlville Farmers ec. 21, 1D 10.75 year, but also to learn something about 
Cooperative Elevator Company. Several other Ly 10.75 what the future holds for the man who 
a companies are in the process of reorganiza- _ Said milks the cows. 
aoe tion. Jan. 4, 1947 10.75 Good speakers will be secured for these 
7 1 11.00 annual meetings and to be sure, they will 
and i8 11.25 ive their views as to what the future holds 
ain 25 11.25 or the dairy industry. 
bia Feb. 1, 1947 11.50 
h- 8 11.75 Prairie Farms Creamery of Henry is 
ny, 15 11.75 progressing with its building project. The 
land 22 12.00 lower story of the building is completed, 
Mar. 1, 1947 12.00 both floors have been laid and the walls of 
ted F 8 12.25 the upper story are rapidly being built. The 
ies = i Ot be 7.23 seis eS and the — is 
les ; ’ ‘ : 12.25 ing installed. everal pieces of new 
pus. li t k - 29 5 12.25 equipment have — and the gy ee ee 
pr. 5, 1947 12.25 will be on hand by the time the building 
a 1ves oc i2 12.90 is completed. 
i “ The contractor assures the board that he 
we Z albuipetesee ers . 26 12.00 will have his job completed by early De- 
to Effective Oct. 1, 1946, hog support price May 3, 1947 11.75 cember. In that case, Herb Schumacher, 
will be reduced according to a graduated 10 11.75 president, and Bert Mullooly, manager, are 
ren scale ranging upward from $10.75, the U. S. 17 11.75 certain they will be churning in the new 
irm- Department of Agriculture has announced. 24 11.75 plant by Jan.1, 1946. 
hsh- Under the new price support program, 31 11.75 : ‘ 
for seasonal variations are being applied to hog June 7, 1947 11.75 : ‘ 
tor prices for the first time. During the first 14 11.75 Discussion was recently had at a creamery 
ny ; week in October, 1946, the price, Chicago 21 11.75 managers’ meeting as to the advantages re- 
: basis, for good and choice butcher hogs will 28 12.00 sulting from the use of standard truck bodies 
15 be $12.75 and thereafter at weekly intervals, July 5, 1947 12.25 used in assembling milk and cream. There- 
to the support price will drop 25c until a low 12 12.50 fore, two committees were named to study 
Oss, of $10.75 is reached by the end of Novem- 19 12.75 such possibilities. The Tams» hay 
va- ber, 1946. 6 13.00 cream committee are: Forrest Fairchild, 
ity, Aug. 2. 1947 13.00 chairman; Robert Erikson; Jim Cramer: 
Dae Starting the second week in January, 1947, . 9 13.00 Bert Mullooly, and the members of the milk 
tie. the price will be raised progressively until 16 13.00 committee are: Cliff Huppert, chairman; 
Ta- a high of $13.25 is attained in September, 23 13.00 Fletcher Gourley; Frank Mleynek; Ray 
1947. Present support price is $13 and will 30 13.00 Sailer; Harold Brackett. 
remain in effect until Oct. 1, 1946. Sept. 6, 1947 13.25 It is expected that when agreements are 
hois According to the USDA officials the pro- 13 13.25 to be reached as to a standard body that 
to gram is designed to stimulate markéting of 20 13.25 not only will truck bodies be uniform, but 
hge- swine during the periods when slaughter is 27 13.25 they will be more attractive and savings can 
hnty usually light and prices high. Days of September 29 and 30, 1947 -— 13.00 be had from quantity purchases. 
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eee 
FOR A- FROZEN RADIATOR! 


We'll soon be having a lot of days like this and we hope that 


your car, truck, and tractor are ready. 


Just in case you haven't “reconverted” for winter, here are a 


few pointers on things to be done: 


vod Tighten loose connections. 

Replace defective hose. 

Examine radiator and heater fittings. 
Is head gasket tight? 

Is the motor block warped or cracked? 


Does the motor draw in unclean air because of 
loose air or oil seals? 


Does thermostat work? 


Is fan belt in good condition? 


ANN VELLA 


Is the motor properly timed? 


After checking the above points carefully, necessary adjust- 
ments and repairs should be made before installing anti-freeze. 


The following steps should be followed for proper installa- 
tion of anti-freeze: 


1. INSPECT COOLING SYSTEM 


Be sure cooling system is free of rust, scale, and grease. 


2. DRAIN COMPLETELY 


Be sure both block and heater are drained and all drain 
cocks are closed. 


3. DETERMINE COOLING SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 


Your Blue Seal Salesman has charts which will give 
cooling system capacities of all makes of cars, trucks, and 
tractors, and quantities needed for adequate protection. 
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4. INSTALL ANTI-FREEZE 
Pour two or three quarts of water into the cooling system 
first, then add the anti-freeze. Finish filling with water 
to within four inches of overflow tube. 


5. RUN ENGINE IMMEDIATELY 


To be sure anti-freeze is thoroughly mixed with water, 
run engine until normal temperature is reached. This 
insures opening of the thermostat so that any trapped 
air may escape. 


6. CHECK DEGREE OF PROTECTION 


Have your Blue Seal Salesman make this test if you don’t 
have the proper type of tester. If level of solution is too 
low for testing, because of trapped air loss, add water 
to within three inches of overflow and recirculate. 


Blue Seal Perma-Type is the ideal anti-freeze for all cooling 
systems. It is an ethylene-glycol type material and will not 
boil away. It protects against rust and corrosion. One fill lasts 
all winter. 


If your Blue Seal Salesman’s supply of Perma-Type is ex- 
hausted, ask for “XYZ” Anti-Freeze. This is a good quality 
ethyl-alcohol type anti-freeze suitable for passenger cars and 
most tractors — except those operating with a hot manifold 
using distillates. 


See Your Blue Seal Salesman 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SO. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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By JOHN R. SPENCER 


Soil conservation measures building the 
fertility of our farm lands can do more to 
improve the nation’s postwar health stand- 
ards than all the pills and drug store pan- 
aceas put together, according to a state- 
ment made public here by the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee. 

“Human health depends on the soil,” 
the statement points out. “If the soil is 
fertile, then the crops it produces will build 
strong bodies and sturdy physical character- 
istics. If the soil is poor, the crops it pro- 
duces will be deficient in vitamins, minerals 
and proteins necessary for insuring healthy 
humans. 

“This was forcibly demonstrated in draft 
examinations for military service in World 
War II. In one Midwestern state where the 
rich prairie soils have been a mainstay for 
our increasing population, seven out of ten 
selectees were accepted for the draft, where- 
as in one of the Southern states where soil 
fertility has been largely exhausted, only 
three out of ten were taken. 

“The prevalence of deficient teeth in some 
parts of the country in contrast to healthy 
ones in other areas is another manifestation 
of the effect of soil fertility on human 
health. The advent of sterility at a_ star- 
tling early age and numerous other health 
ailments suggest that these disabilities are 
caused by malnutrition via poor quality 
crops from poor soil. 

The remedy lies in putting essential 
minerals in the form of fertilizers into Na- 
ture’s hands so that she can fabricate them 
into health-building foods for the human 
body. By feeding the soil necessary plant 
foods containing nitrogen, phosphorous and 
potash, farmers will enable that soil to pro- 
vide high quality crops that not only yield 
more food per acre, but better food at that.” 


Testing of a large acreage of Illinois land 
shows that about three-fourths of the farm 
land or 24 million acres, needs phosphate 
in addition to lime for clover and alfalfa. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jack Meyer of Coles County 
won't soon forget the kindness of these 
neighbors (above) who followed the 
Golden Rule to the letter. Last summer 
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LOCAL CONTROL STRESSED 
IN 1946 AAA PROGRAM 


Farmers, with the help of their AAA 
committeemen, will have more responsi- 
bility in selecting practices to be carried 
out on their farms under the 1946 AAA 
program, according to an announcement 
from the state AAA. 

According to the state committee, par- 
ticipating farmers may sit down with their 
neighbor committeemen and select the 
practices — from a list approved for the 
county — which their farms need most. 
Their selections will finally be approved 
by their county committeemen within the 
funds allocated for the county’s conserva- 
tion program. 

The localized approach to the problem 
of conservation is expected to speed up 
the efficient reconversion of the nation’s 
farmland from the strain of war produc- 
tion to longer-range soil-building and 
water conservation. 


Animal pathologists at the University of 
Illinois have prepared and are using a new 
type of fowl pox vaccine. Results show a 
high percentage of “takes.” Qualified vet- 
erinarians have full directions. 


These pictures illustrate symptoms of the 
new brown rot soybean disease now wide- 
ly distributed in Illinois. Left: Light-col- 
ored areas between veins show earlier 
stages of progressive premature drying 


when Mr. Meyer was incapacitated after 
a serious operation, 16 neighbors with 
their tractors came in to plow 77 acres. 
Others at later intervals came to continue 


Bud blight is one of the relatively new 
diseases of soybeans in Illinois. One .of 
the symptoms is a spotting and necrosis 


of the pods. Such pods are often poorly 
filled and many of them usually drop off 
before maturity. 


ey 


up. Dead tissue later makes plant appear 
as though frosted. Right: Cross section of 
stem shows dark discoloration of pith and 
woody area of diseased plants alongside 
healthy plant pictured at bottom. 


with the plowing. planting and cultivating 
thus assuring the Meyers one of the finest 
crops in their community. for which they 
have expressed sincere gratitude. 
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INSPECT COOLING SYSTEM 


ee 
FOR A FROZEN RADIATOR! 


We'll soon be having a lot of days like this and we hope that 
your car, truck, and tractor are ready. 

Just in case you haven't “reconverted” for winter, here are a 
few pointers on things to be done: 


Tighten loose connections. 4. INSTALL ANTI-FREEZE 


Pour t 


Replace defective hose. 


Examine radiator and heater fittings. 


5. RUN ENGINE IMMEDIATELY 


Is head gasket tight? To be: sure sige fate 
run en This 

Is the motor block warped or cracked? insure apped 

Does the motor draw in unclean air because of ra oe irate 

loose air or oil seals? 6. CHECK DEGREE OF PROTECTION 


Does thermostat work? 


Is tan belt in good condition? 


Is the motor properly timed? 


ALY VELLA 


Blue Seal. Perma-Type is the ideal anti-freeze for all cooling 
systems. It is an ethylene-glycol type material and will not 
boil away. It protects against rust and corrosion. One fill lasts 

king the above points carefully, nece 1 1dju all winter. 


If your Blue Seal Salesman’s supply of Perma-Type is ex- 


wing ster hould be icllowead for proper installa hausted, ask for “XYZ” Anti-Freeze. This is a good quality 
eze ethyl-alcohol type anti-freeze suitable for passenger cars and 
most tractors — except those operating with a hot manifold 


using distillates. 
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By JOHN R. SPENCER 


Soil conservation measures building the 
fertility of our farm lands can do more to 
improve the nation’s postwar health stand- 
ards than all the pills and drug store pan- 
aceas put together, according to a_ state- 
ment made public here by the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee. 

“Human health depends on the soil, 
the statement points out. If the soil ts 
fertile, then the crops it produces will build 
strong bodies and sturdy physical character- 
istics. If the soil is poor, the crops it pro- 
duces will be deficient in vitamins, minerals 
and proteins necessary for insuring healthy 
humans. 

‘This was forcibly demonstrated in draft 
examinations for military service in World 
War Il. In one Midwestern state where the 
rich prairie soils have been a mainstay for 
our increasing population, seven out of ten 
selectees were accepted for the draft, where- 
as in one of the Southern states where soil 
fertility has been largely exhausted, only 
three out of ten were taken 

“The prevalence of deficient teeth in some 
parts of the country in contrast to healthy 
ones in other areas is another manifestation 
of the effect of soil fertility on human 
health. The advent of sterility at a star- 
tling carly age and numerous other health 
ailments suggest that these disabilities arc 
causcd by malnutrition: via poor quality 
Crops from poor soil, 

The remedy lies in) putting cssentril 
minerals in the form of fertilizers into Na- 
ture’s hands so that she can fabricate them 
into health-building foods for the human 
body. By feeding the soil necessary plant 
foods containing nitrogen, phosphorous and 
potash, farmers will enable that soil to pro- 
vide high quality crops that not only vield 
more food per acre, but better food at that 


Testing of a large acreage of Illinois land 
shows that about three-fourths of the farm 
land or 24 million acres, needs phosphate 
in addition to lime for clover and alfalfa 


LOCAL CONTROL STRESSED 
IN 1946 AAA PROGRAM 


Farmers, with the help of their AAA 
committeemen, will have more responst- 
bility in selecting practices to be carried 
out on their farms under the 1946 AAA 
program, according to an announcement 
from the state AAA. 

According to the state committee, par- 
ticipating farmers may sit down with their 
neighbor committeemen and _ select the 
practices — from a list approved for the 
county — which their farms need most. 
Their selections will finally be approved 
by their county committeemen within the 
funds allocated for the county’s conserva- 
tion program. 

The localized approach to the problem 
of conservation is expected to speed up 
the efficient reconversion of the nation’s 
farmland from the strain of war produc- 
tion to longer-range soil-building and 
water Conservation. 


Animal pathologists at the University of 
Illinois have prepared and are using a new 
type of fowl pox vaccine. Results show a 
high percentage of “takes.” Qualified vet 
erinarians have full directions. 


These pictures illustrate symptoms of the 
new brown rot soybean disease now wide- 
ly distributed in Illinois. Left: Light-col- 
cored areas between veins show earlier 
stages of progressive premature drying 


Bud blight is one of the relatively new 

diseases of soybeans in Illinois. One of 

the symptoms is a spotting and necrosis 

of the pods. Such pods are often poorly 

filled and many of them usually drop off 
before maturity. 


up. Dead tissue later makes plant appear 
as though frosted. Right: Cross section of 
stem shows dark discoloration of pith and 
woody area of diseased plants alongside 
healthy plant pictured at bottom. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Meyer of Coles County 
won't soon forget the kindness of these 


neighbors (above) who followed the 
Golden Rule to the letter. Last summer 
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when Mr. Meyer was incapacitated after 
a serious operation, 16 neighbors with 
their tractors came in to plow 77 acres. 
Others at later intervals came to continue 


with the plowing, planting and cultivating 
thus assuring the Meyers one of the finest 
crops in their community. for which they 
have expressed sincere gratitude. 
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FARM BUILDING PLANS 


Straw - Lort 
POULTRY HOUSE - 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
oT r 


verr OF 40 


SECTION: 


DRAWN OY KHH 34S 


HE department of agricultural en- 

gineering, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, recommends the 
straw-loft poultry house as the best type 
of house for your flock. It is a one-story, 
tightly enclosed laying house with a 
concrete floor and straw-loft. 

One good feature of the Illinois plan 
for the straw-loft house is that the length 
can be adapted for size. The plan pro- 
vides for a house 20 feet wide. A 20 
by 20 house is about right for a 100- 
hen flock; a 20 by 30 house will hold 150 
hens; 20 x 40, 200 birds. For 400 to 
500 layers the length could be increased 
to 80 or 100 feet. Of course, for very 
large flocks, the house might also be 
wider or consist of two stories. 

The plan allows four square feet of 
floor space for each hen, one nest for 
every five hens, 10 inches of roost space. 
and two inches of mash feeder space for 
each bird. Droppings boards are pro- 
vided under the roosts but the plan can 
be easily adapted for droppings pit or 
roost rack. 

Enough windows are included in the 
plan to provide light for the birds to 
find their way about the house, and for 
the operator. The ordinary window is 
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Here is one design in a series of farm 
building plans being issued by the U. of I. 
College of Agriculture in 1945-46. It is 
plan No. 404-2 of a straw-loft poultry 
. Blueprints for this and other plans 
may be secured for 20 cents by writing the 
department of agricultural engineering, 
U. of I. College of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 


~ Persons interested in plans of other farm 


buildings may secure free a list of blue- 
print plans from the agricultural engineer- 
ing department or by consulting their farm 
adviser. 


not too important in adding warmth to 
the house or letting in ultra-violet light. 
In most poultry houses windows can be 
adjusted to regulate the amount of air. 
The straw-loft house does a good job 
of insulating overhead and allowing mois- 
ture to escape. If the house is insulated 
with commercial insulation, there must be 
escape ducts for moist air or the house 
will become wet. In most parts of II- 
linois, the single board wall for the sides 
is sufficient, but it is a good plan to in- 
sulate the sidewalls too; a double wall, 
or a layer of 1-inch insulation board, 
makes the house warmer. 

More complete description on the 
straw-loft poultry house can be secured 
from Circular 525 made available by the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture at Ur- 


L 


bana, or the circular may be secured 
from the county farm adviser. 

Let’s not forget economy in our farm 
building construction, says D. G. Carter, 
U. of I. College of Agriculture. 

Farm building improvements are being 


. planned now in greater volume as the 


war’s end promises some increase in 
materials. 

Six points stressed by Carter in farm 
building are: 

Fit buildings to the farm. For ex- 
ample, too many machinery sheds are too 
small, poultry houses are too narrow, 
and many barns built for horses are too 
large in stable and hayloft. 

Let's make buildings more adaptable, 
such as planning a barn or shed that can 
be rearranged or made adaptable for 
several different uses. It should be at 
least 18 feet wide in order to be suitable 
for beef cattle, sheep, horses, or even 
for a row of dairy cows. 

Let’s use more movable, temporary and 
emergency buildings. 

Make permanent buildings durable 
against the elements. 

Plan the buildings to save labor and 
conserve products. 

Be conservative on cash expenditures. 
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During war years, farm .fuel supply was 


the important consideration. To make 
our “Keep Filled” program effective, 
Farm Bureau Service Companies made 
additional fuel storage available by sell- 
ing thousands of farm storage tanks. 
More tanks could have been sold but 
the supply was limited. 


In their nineteen years of operation, 
Farm Bureau Service Companies have 
saved farmer members about $20,000,000 
on their purchases of quality petroleum 
products. During this time, also, the 
price level on petroleum fuels has come 
down with the reduction in handling 
margins. 


$20,000,000 would buy a lot of tanks! 
—skid tanks — underground storage — 
above-ground — any kind of storage that 
safety and convenience. would require. 
Yes, we could have kidded our people. 
These tanks could have been given away 
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FARM FUEL 
STORAGE TANKS 


“free” or leased at a “nominal price.” 
There would have been enough tanks 
for more than 100,000 Farm Bureau mem- 
bers, and there would still be millions of 
dollars left over. 


In business it is seldom possible to 
“get something for nothing.” In the 
final analysis the customer pays all the 
bills. A good, modern farm fuel storage 
unit costs less than one tractor tire. The 
average farm with one tractor, a truck, 
and a car, uses several hundred gallons 
of fuels per year. At current prices on 
gasoline and tractor fuel, the savings 
made by cooperative purchases through 
Farm Bureau Service Companies will 
justify the purchase of a necessary stor- 
age unit. Tenant farmers may prefer 
to use above-ground storage equipment 
that is movable. 


Before tying up in any deal for your 
petroleum needs, contact your Farm Bu- 
reau Service Company representative 
about gasoline and tractor fuel prices, 
savings, and the economy of owning 
your own storage. 


MOTOR OILS 


Highest quality motor oils 
for car, truck and tractor— 
delivered to your farm in 
BLUE SEAL Tank Trucks. 
Ask about Special FALL 
Discount Plan. 


GREASES 
BLUE SEAL Greases in- 
clude “Luco Lube” and “Al- 
uminate Gun”—also “Hi- 
Temp Bearing” for high 
speed bearings, “Harvester 
Gun” for cold weather use— 
and “Graph-Seal”—a good 
quality gun grease contain 
ing graphite. 
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Your Postwar _Kitchen 


S THE war’s end recedes into the 

past and building materials become 
more and more plentiful, many farm 
families are giving serious thought to 
home building or remodeling. Of out- 
standing interest to the women of the 
family is the exciting efficiency of the 
modern kitchen with special attention 


1. THE U-SHAPED KITCHEN is an ideal 
arrangement from the standpoint of food 
preparation. The work surface is con- 
tinuous around three sides of the room, 
and the kitchen unit is kept free of traffic. 
The sink is usually placed at the bottom 
of the U with the refrigerator and range 
centers forming the two wings. 


3. THE CORRIDOR-TYPE KITCHEN is best 
adapted to a narrow room with a door at 
each end. The sink center should be 
located on the outside wall, with the range 
center on the opposite side. The refriger- 
ator may be satisfactorily placed on either 
side. The plan is often used for small 
home or apartment kitchens. 
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L-SHAPED PLAN 


ONE WALL PLAN 


given to provide the greatest conven- 
ience in operation. 

There are five basic arrangements 
recommended for the kitchen working 
area. The arrangement of the work 
center depends on the plan of the 
home and may take the form of one of 
the designs illustrated below. 


2. THE L-SHAPED PLAN has a continuous 
work surface along two sides of the room, 
and the grouping of the refrigerator, range 
and sink should be made as compact as 
possible. The remaining two walls may 
be used for door openings and other win- 
dows and for convenient location of dining 


space. 


4. ONE WALL KITCHENS are adaptable 
to living room-kitchen combinations. The 
one-wall plan may’'be located in an alcove 
off the living room separated by a folding 
wall or screen. A continuous work sur- 
face can be obtained by locating the re- 
frigerator and range at opposite ends of 
the assembly. 


NEWS ws VIEWS 


Recipe Treats 


CHERRY TEA SQUARES 


2c. flour 2 tblsp. melted 

4 tsps. baking powd. shortening 

1 tsp. salt 1 c. canned cherries 
3% c. sugar Confectioners Sugar 
34, c. milk Icing, if desired 


1 egg, beaten 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, and 
sugar. Add milk to egg. Mix well. Add 


melted shortening and add all to flour mix-* 


ture, stirring only enough to moisten flour. 
Spread in paper-lined pan, 7 x 11 inches. 
With knife handle or fingers press hollows 
in dough 1)4 inches apart. Fill hollows with 
cherries. Bake in moderately hot oven 
(375°F.) 25 minutes. When cool, drizzle 
with Confectioners Sugar Icing, if desired. 
Yield: 1 coffee cake, 7 x 11 inches. 


HONEY RAISIN MUFFINS 


2 c. flour 1 egg 

2 tsps. baking powd. 1c. milk 

1 tsp. salt YY, c. honey 

1 tblsp. sugar 3 tblsps. melted 
Y c, raisins shortening 


Sift together flour, baking ‘powder, salt, and 
sugar. Add raisins. Beat egg, add milk, 
honey, and shortening. Blend thoroughly. 
Add to flour mixture, stirring only until 
flour is moistened. Fill greased muffin pans 
2/3 full..\ Bake in moderately hot oven 
(425°F) 20 minutes. 

Yield: About 114 dozen 2-inch muffins. 


BROWN SUGAR SPICE CAKE 


1 c. butter 1 tsp. salt 
2 c. brown sugar 1 c. buttermilk or 
2 whole eggs and 2 sour milk 
egg yolks . 
24 c. flour Topping 
1 tsp. each soda, 2 egg whites 


baking powder, 1 c. brown sugar 

cloves, cinnamon Y, c. nutmeats 
Cream butter, add sugar gradually and 
cream thoroughly. Combine whole eggs and 
egg yolks, and beat well. Add to creamed 
mixture. Sift flour, soda, baking powder, 
spices and salt together; add alternately 
with buttermilk or sour milk. Pour into 
greased and floured pan. Beat egg whites 
"till stiff; add brown sugar, beating it in. 
Spread on top of cake batter, sprinkle with 
nuts and bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 
45 minutes to one hour, depending on depth 
of mixture in the baking pan. 


Worn chairs and davenports can be made 
attractive and comfortable again by reuphol- 
stering that can be done at home, says Miss 
Dorothy Iwig, home furnishings specialist, 
U. of I. College of Agriculture, Your copy 
of “Reupholstering Furniture’ will be 
mailed on request to the University of IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture, Urbana, III. 
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| mo HOMEMAKERS 


Plan 4-H Chib Merz 


One of the most ambitious 4-H club 
projects, which is being watched with 
considerable interest throughout the 
state, is the campaign by more than 50 
4-H clubs in La Salle county to raise 
funds for the construction of a perma- 
nent country home and 4-H club center. 

A tract of land for the home al- 
ready has been purchased by the La 
Salle County Farm Bureau and will be 
leased by a new corporation named 
“The La Salle County 4-H Club 
Home.” 

After two years of study, standing 
committees of the Farm Bureau recom- 
mended the acquisition of the 2214- 
acre wooded tract a half mile west of 
Ottawa for the construction of “‘safe 
and permanent” buildings. 

Individuals and business firms are 
being solicited in the county to raise 
the $150,000 deemed necessary to de- 
velop the home. 

Tentative plans call for the erection 
of : 

1. A large livestock show pavilion 
approximately 80 x 140 feet. 

2. A girls’ 4-H exhibit building, fire- 
proofed and heated, which will serve 
also as a 4-H camp center and recrea- 
tion pavilion, approximately 80 x 140 
feet. 

3. Livestock barns to house show 
entries: Cattle barn, 52 x 150 feet 
(closed). Hog and sheep barns (2), 
40 x 150 feet (open). 

4. Automatic pressure water system 
with drilled well and pump house, 
lavatories with running water and ade- 
quate sewage disposal. 

5. pene a of grounds and de- 
velopment of picnic and sports areas. 

The 4-H home will be open to other 
farm organizations and the general 
public. Other organizations using the 
grounds will be charged rentals in 
order to defray the cost of mainten- 
ance, 

Some of the uses of the home con- 
a are picnics, sports festivals, 
stock shows, judging contests, summer 
camps, displays, educatiorfal programs, 
farmers’ institutes, and regular organ- 
ization meetings. 
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MATCHING SETS FOR 
SUB-DEBS 


The circular knit beanie has a patterned 
crown the design of which is repeated in 
the base of the bag. The deep bonnet ties 
on with velvet ribbons and matches the 
bow-trimmed muff. Instructions for the wool 
accessory sets are available to you free. 
Write to the WOMEN’S EDITOR, ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. En- 
close self-addressed stamped envelope. 


JACK AND JILL MAKE 
DELIGHTFUL TOYS 


Jack and jill are crochet-fashioned in 
bright. washable cotton or wool. depend- 
ing on the size doll you want. Direc- 
tions may be obtained free of charge. 
Please print name. Write to the WOMEN’S 
EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL AS- 
SOCIATION RECORD, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


HAVE DAISY DACHSHUND READY FOR CHRISTMAS 


Daisy Dachshund, as cuddlesome a toy as 
a tot could wish for, is a blue ribbon 
winner in her calico coat brightly printed 
with rosebuds. Floppy ears, movable legs, 
a wondertul tail that doubles for a handle, 
and coal-black eyes are her chief assets. 


Write for directions free of charge of Daisy 
Dachshund No. E-251 to the WOMEN’S 
EDITOR. ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL AS- 
SOCIATION RECORD, 608 South Dearborn 
Street. Chicago. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 
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kx*x AN EDITORIAL xxx 


FARMERS are concerned over the epidemic of strikes now sweeping the country. 
Farmers are sympathetic with labor’s legitimate demands to secure fair wages 
and healthful working conditions. On the other hand, farmers have no sympathy 
for the type of labor union practices which attempt to advance the selfish interests 
of a selected group at the expense of others. 

Some of the claims of the leaders for current strikes will bear careful examina- 
tion. In many cases the strikers are asking for a 30 per cent increase in hourly 
wage rates. This is equivalent to asking for 48 hours pay for 40 hours of work. 

One of the leaders of an automobile workers union claims that the company 
could grant the wage increase demanded, lower the price of cars and pay larger 
dividends to stock holders at the same time. This claim appears to be fantastic. 
However, we suspect that it might be true to some extent if . . . We suspect it 
might be true /f some union leaders would permit their members to deliver a full 
day’s work for each day’s pay . . . if some labor unions would not insist on having 
three men employed to do the work of two... and . . . if some labor unions 
would permit wider use of labor saving machinery and methods. 

Union men often ask why so many farmers are not more sympathetic with 
labor unions. Farmers do not oppose labor unions as such, but they do oppose 
practices which restrict production and interfere with industrial progress. Farmers 
and farm organizations have devoted their attention primarily to making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. Some labor unions, on the other 
hand, appear to devote themselves primarily to making two jobs out of one. This 
approach to the labor problem is very shortsighted. It retards economic progress 


and perpetuates a low level of production and a low standard of living. 

Another claim of some labor leaders which will bear examination is that high 
wage rates for labor are of great benefit to farmers. Here again this claim is true 
if... It is true if high wage rates are universal . . . and if high wage rates are 
accompanied by a high output per worker. 

Farmers have continuously supported working people, in unions and other- 
wise, in all legitimate attempts for the improvement of wages and working condi- 
tions. They will continue to do so, but farmers also will continue to insist on 
policies and programs that give equitable treatment to all classes of citizens or 
groups of people. Farmers believe that the best interests of farmers, workers, in- 
vestors and in fact all classes of society require a sound economic balance in the 


fields of prices, wages and profits. 
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Reral Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Fall programs are attracting new members. 
Counties reporting most recent acquisitions 
are Montgomery, Christian, Edwards, Ma- 
coupin, Will, Clark, Morgan, Fulton (two 
of them veterans), Bond, Knox, Rock Is- 
land (reporting an all out drive for new 
members and even changing the meeting 
night to the third Tuesday of the month to 
accommodate a great number of young 
people), Ogle, Warren, Edgar, and Taze- 
well. 


Rural Youthers make use of experiences 
in state camp, district schools, or visits to 
children’s homes and to hospitals by bring- 
ing educational material back to local 
groups through reports, the teaching of 
parliamentary procedure or the new games 
learned and by making helpful suggestions 
for the local county programs. Some ex- 
amples of such activity come from La Salle, 
which was able to use nearly all of the ma- 
terial brought back from the district Rural 
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Youth school at Yorkville; Bond which 
taught new games learned at state camp; 
Tazewell which had reports on state camp 


and the district school at Bloomington; _ 


Montgomery which reported on state camp, 
district school at Carlinville, and visits to 
the camp and hospital council at Scott Field; 
and Will which reported on state camp and 
district meeting at Yorkville. 


Rural Youthers over the state are digging 
into good educational material. Lois Carl- 
son, secretary of the Prophetstown-Tampico 
Warriers, in reporting recently of the year’s 
work said “We had more and better educa- 
tional features.” Clark county has just re- 
ported a meeting which shows they got 
down to brass tacks on the discussion of 
the theme ‘Rural Youth in Post-War Amer- 
ica,” by considering the following subjects: 
“Land Prices and Taxes,’ ‘Improvements 
in Home Economics,” and “Improved Meth- 
ods of Agriculture.””. The Forreston club of 
Ogle county studied and demonstrated 
“Table Etiquette.”- The Polo club of Ogle 
considered homes of the future under four 
headings: “Uses of Glass in Modern 
Homes” by Harriet Schnulle, “The Cost of 
the House” by Edwin Dew, “Heating” by 
Glyndon Stuff, “Insulation” by Harold Avey. 
Pictures of.and an address on ‘‘Mexico” was 


S/Sgt. Vern E. Rusch (above), Rural Youth 
member from Fulton county, is happy to 
be back in the U. S. after action as a 
paratrooper in Europe where he lost his 
left foot when he stepped on a land mine. 
He hopes to get home by Christmas but 
will be glad to hear from his friends, He 
is in Ward 14A of Lawson General hos- 
pital, Atlanta, Ga. 


of interest to Morgan youth. Henry county 
saw two movies, “As You Sow So Shall You 
Reap,” and “Helpful Henry.” Fulton heard 
Farmer Bill of Station WMBD on the theme 
“Radio and People.” Richland, the He- 
bron group of McHenry, and Will discussed 
“Two-Family Farm Business.” At the Will 
county meeting the majority of the young 
men present requested a meeting at a later 
date with representatives from the Univer- 
sity to which meeting they would bring 
their fathers, A former Rural Youther and 
veteran of the Hartland club of McHenry, 
Harold Menge, gave an interesting talk on 
his travels while in the service. Edwards 
heard a veteran from Wabash county who 
spoke on his experiences while serving in 
the armed forces; Whiteside’s Newton No- 
tions heard a veteran speak on his experi- 
ences in Arabia, Egypt, and Italy. Schuyler 
enjoyed Rural Youth slides for 1944. Rock 
Island discussed “Race Relations and Ra- 
cial Equalities.” 


Massac County Rural Youth was intro- 
duced to the new farm adviser and wife at 
the October meeting — Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Sharp, formerly of Macoupin county. 


Wayne has selected the three-act comedy 
“Let Me Grow Up” to be given in the near 
future. Half the proceeds will be contrib- 
uted to a local hospital. Montgomery meets 
part of its civic responsibility by decorating 
250 Christmas packing boxes for soldiers sta- 
tioned at Scott Field. Saline took part in 
a fall Farm Bureau meeting by providing 
a speaker (Freda Hall) and demonstrating 
square dancing. Bond served a dinner for 
the R.E.A. 


A tractor maintenance short course 
will be held Dec. 10-15 at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois college of agriculture 
and will offer instruction in all phases 
of tractor repair and care with special 
emphasis on the use of proper fuels 
and lubricahts. Enrellment for the 
course must be made through your 
farm adviser. 
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FIRE and WIND 
INSURANCE 


408 SOUTH DrARgoNN sr 
CHICACO 5, 1221NONS // 
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Farmers 


Mutual 


Reinsurance Co. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINO!S 


Let's say you've reached retirement age — never bought five cents worth of 
fire insurance, and never had five cents worth of fire loss. You gambled the 
cost of an insurance policy against the chance of having a fire. Congratulations, 
you won! Or DID YOU? Let's see: Ever shiver when lightning struck 
close to the barn? And when you left the farm for a day, did the thought of fire 
come along to haunt you now and then when you were trying to forget the farm? 


Did you really WIN? Most farm folks would say “NO.” You see, when a farmer 
buys fire insurance he hopes he'll never have to collect. What he is buying is PEACE 
OF MIND! And you buy more PEACE OF MIND for LESS when you take out a 
FARMERS MUTUAL POLICY. 


Ask your FARMERS MUTUAL MAN about full coverage today. 
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ARMERS are concerned over the epidemic of strikes now sweeping the country. 

Farmers are sympathetic with labor’s legitimate demands to secure fair wages 
and healthful working conditions. On the other hand, farmers have no sympathy 
for the type of labor union practices which attempt to advance the selfish interests 
of a selected group at the expense of others. 

Some of the claims of the leaders for current strikes will bear careful examina- 
tion. In many cases the strikers are asking for a 30 per cent increase in hourly 
wage rates, This is equivalent to asking for 48 hours pay for 40 hours of work. 

One of the leaders of an automobile workers union claims that the company 
could grant the wage increase demanded, lower the price of cars and pay larger 
dividends to stock holders at the same time. This claim appears to be fantastic. 
However. we suspect that it might be true to some extent /f . . . We suspect it 
might be true /f some union leaders would permit their members to deliver a full 
day's work for each day's pay . if some labor unions would not insist on having 
three men employed to do the work of two. . . and if some labor unions 
would permit wider use of labor saving machinery and methods. 

Union men often ask w hy so many farmers are not more sympathetic with 
labor unions. Farmers do not oppose labor unions as such, but they do oppose 
practices which restrict production and interfere with industrial progress. Farmers 
and farm organizations have devoted their attention primarily to making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. Some labor unions, on the other 
hand, appear to devote themselves primarily to making two jobs out of one. This 
approach to the labor problem is very shortsighted. It retards economic progress 
and perpetuates a low level of production and a low standard of living. 

Another claim of some labor leaders which will bear examination is that high 
wage rates for labor are of great benefit to farmers. Here again this claim is true 
if It is true if high wage rates are universal . and if high wage rates are 
accompanied by a high output per worker. 

Farmers have continuously supported working people, in unions and other- 
wise, in all legitimate attempts for the improvement of wages and working condi- 
tions. They will continue to do so, but farmers also will continue to insist on 
policies and programs that give equitable treatment to all classes of citizens or 
groups of people. Farmers believe that the best interests of farmers, workers, in- 
vestors and in fact all classes of society require a sound economic balance in the 
fields of prices, wages and profits. 
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Youth school at Yorkville; Bond which 
taught new games learned at state camp; 

UNG G Tazewell which had reports on state camp 
and the district school at Bloomington; 

Montgomery which reported on state camp, 
district school at Carlinville, and visits to 
the camp and hospital council at Scott Field; 


and Will which reported on state camp and 
district meeting at Yorkville. 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Fall programs are attracting new members. 

Counties reporting most recent acquisitions — 

are Montgomery, Christian, Edwards, Ma- 

coupin, Will, Clark, Morgan, Fulton (two Rural Youthers over the state are digging 
of them veterans), Bond, Knox, Rock Is- into good educational material. Lois Carl- 
land (reporting an all out drive for new son, secretary of the Prophetstown-Tampico 
members and even changing the meeting Warriers, in reporting recently of the year's 
night to the third Tuesday of the month to | work said “We had more and better educa- 


accommodate a great number of young tional features.” Clark county has just re- 
people), Ogle, Warren, Edgar, and Taze- ported a meeting which shows they got 
well down to brass tacks on the discussion of 


the theme “Rural Youth in Post-War Amer- 
ica,’ by considering the following subjects: 


Rural Youthers make use of experiences ‘Land Prices and Taxes,” “Improvements 
in state camp, district schools, or visits to in Home Economics,” and ‘Improved Meth- 
children’s homes and to hospitals by bring- 9 ods of Agriculture.” The Forreston club of 
ing educational material back to local Ogle county studied and demonstrated 
groups through reports, the teaching of Table Etiquette.’ The Polo club of Ogle 
parliamentary procedure or the new games considcred homes of the future under four 
learned and by making helpful suggestions headings: “Uses of Glass in Modern 
for the local county programs. Some ex- Homes” by Harriet Schnulle, “The Cogt of 
amples of such activity come from La Salle, the House” by Edwin Dew, “Heating” by 
which was able to use nearly all of the ma- — Glyndon Stuff, “Insulation” by Harold Avey. 
terial brought back from the district Rural Pictures of and an address on " Mexico” was 
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S/Sgt. Vern E. Rusch (above), Rural Youth 
member from Fulton county, is happy to 
be back in the U. S. after action as a 
paratrooper in Europe where he lost his 
left foot when he stepped on a land mine. 
He hopes to get home by Christmas but 
will be glad to hear from his friends. He 
is in Ward 14A of Lawson General hos- 
pital, Atlanta, Ga. 


of interest to Morgan youth. Henry county 
saw two movies, “As You Sow So Shall You 
Reap,” and “Helpful Henry.” Fulton heard 
Farmer Bill of Station WMBD on the theme 
“Radio and People.” Richland, the He- 
bron group of McHenry, and Will discussed 
“Two-Family Farm Business.” At the Will 
county meeting the majority of the young 
men present requested a meeting at a later 
date with representatives from the Univer 
sity to which meeting they would bring 
their fathers. A former Rural Youther and 
veteran of the Hartland club of McHenry, 
Harold Menge, gave an interesting talk on 
his travels while in the service. Edwards 
heard a veteran from Wabash county who 
spoke on his experiences while serving in 
the armed forces; Whiteside’s Newton No- 
tions heard a veteran speak on his experi 
ences in Arabia, Egypt, and Italy. Schuyler 
enjoyed Rural Youth slides for 1944. Rock 
Island discussed “Race Relations and Ra- 
cial Equalities.” 


Massac County Rural Youth was intro- 
duced to the new farm adviser and wife at 
the October meeting — Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Sharp, formerly of Macoupin county. 


Wayne has selected the three-act comedy 
“Let Me Grow Up” to be given in the near 
future. Half the proceeds will be contrib- 
uted to a local hospital. Montgomery meets 
part of its civic responsibility by decorating 
250 Christmas packing boxes for soldiers sta 
tioned at Scott Field. Saline took part in 
a fall Farm Bureau meeting by providing 
a speaker (Freda Hall) and demonstrating 
square dancing. Bond served a dinner for 


the R.E.A. 


A tractor maintenance short course 
will be held Dec. 10-15 at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois college of agriculture 
and will offer instruction in all phases 
of tractor repair and care with special 
emphasis on the use of proper fuels 
and lubricants. Enrellment for the 
course must be made through your 
farm adviser. 
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@ No rooster ever laid an egg, yet they all crow! 
And when “Biddy’’ finishes her day’s work, she 
too, tells the world! Now a farmer, by tempera- 
ment and tradition, is not inclined to crow or 
cackle about the job he is doing. Yet his story must 
be told if he is to receive proper recognition. This 
is one of the functions of the Farm Bureau — to 
help keep a busy nation aware of the importance, 
the needs, the problems of the farmer. More and 
more, in the postwar period, the voice of the Farm 
Bureau must have greater volume, greater prestige, 
greater power. The Farm Bureau finds its strength 
in numbers — in increasing numbers of aggressive, 
alert Illinois farmers. There's a neighbor near 
you who does not know how much Farm 
Bureau is doing for him. Get him to join 


and you'll both be stronger. 
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The law permits cash, bonds or certificate of insurance to be used to show 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
agriculture. 
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Resolutions committee for the 1945 IAA annual meeting are shown here. Left to right. seated, H. P. Ash, Macon; Fred Hawkins, 
Jefferson; Edw. M. Niehaus, Montgomery; G. G. Pape, Madison: C. J. Elliott, LaSalle: Talmage Defrees, Bond, chm. Charles 
Lauritzen, Livingston: Lester S. Davison, Woodford: W. A. Dennis, Edgar: E. Y. Naffiziger. Bureau; and Lorin K. Davis, Kane. 
Ronald Holt, Henry, is seated in second row. Standing, left to right, Homer Curtiss, JoDaviess; Bill Thomas, Whiteside, Rural 
Youth representative; Carl Block, Stephenson; Charles B. Shuman, Moultrie: Floyd E. Morris, Sangamon: Wm. B. Timpner, Perry: 
August Eggerding, Randolph; Irving M. Graham, Hancock; and Harry Flesburg, LaSalle, who was unable to serve and whose 
place was taken by William Rushton, Kendall. Members of the committee not present when picture was taken: George R. Logan, 


lic, garages, filling stations, and 


The driver of a vehicle which is in any way involved in an accident in which 


damage to the property of any one person, including himself, in excess of $50 is sustained, 


of ILlinois. 


sulting in damage to other persons or their property in excess of $50 must show financial 


responsibility. 


shall send a written report to the Illinois Division of Highways, Accident Report Office, 


Springfield, Ill., within 10 days. 


financial responsibility. 


If death or personal injury results, the driver : must 


Schuyler: C. A. Pence, Clark: W. Irving Brown, Menard, and William H. Bauman, Johnson. 


Here is the board of directors of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association that served dur- 
ing 1945. Left to right: Ronald A. Holt, 
Galva: K. T. Smith, Greenfield: F. E. Mor- 
ris, Buffalo: Otto Steffey, Stronghurst: 
Charles Lauritzen, Reddick: Alvin O. Eck- 
ert, Belleville: Chester McCord, Newton; 
W. B. Bunn, Pike county, farm advisers’ 
representative, substituting for C. E. Yale, 
Lee county: Vice-president Talmadge De- 
frees, Greenville; President Earl C. Smith, 
Detroit, Ill: Paul Mathias, Hinsdale. cor- 
porate secretary: Shirley Manis, office sec- 
retary: W. A. Dennis, Paris: Lyman Bunt- 
ing. Ellery: Harvey W. Adair. Chicago 
Hts.. (in back of Bunting): August E. 
Eggerding, Red Bud: Homer Curtiss, Stock- 
ton; Albert Hayes. Chillicothe; C. J. Elliott, 
Streator, and Charles B. Shuman, Sullivan. 


DECEMBER, 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 
President. Charles B. Shuman. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(By Congressional Districts) 


Director of Information, Creston Foster. Editor, Merrill C. Gregory, on leave of absence with the United States Army. 
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Rural School Relations. Jone EK. Cox 
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Country Life Ins. Co. 

Farmers’ Mutual Reinsur. Co... 
Ill. Agr. Auditing Assn............ mE 
Ill. Agr. Mutual Ins. Go. 


Ill. Farm Supply Co. Cc. H. Becker, Mgr. 
Ill. Fruit Growers’ Exchange..L. L. Colvis, Mgr. 
Ill. Grain Corporation... Frank Haines. Mgr. 
Ill. Livestock Mktg. Assn._H. W. Ly ad Mgr. 
Ill. Milk Producers’ Assn Wilfred Shaw. Mgr. 
Prairie Farms Creameries.....J. B. Countiss. Mgr. 
Ill. Wool Mktg. Assn....... S. F. Russell. Sec.-Mgr. 


Asst. Editor, James C. Thomson. 
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Retiring President Smith congratulates 
Vice President F. E. Morris 


Rep. Everett Dirksen emphasizes a point 
during his address 


Members and delegates register as they 
arrive for first session 


Treasurer Cowles reports on the state of 
IAA finances for past year 


An Historic€ 


EARL C. SMITH RETIRES AFTER 20 YEARS AS PRESIDENT — [ cHar 
, 


NE of the most dramatic meetings 
0 in the history of the Association 

— that’s the best way to describe 
the 31st annual sessions of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and its asso- 
ciated companies held in November of 
1945 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Years from now, when older Farm 
Bureau members are talking about his- 
toric annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion, the 1945 sessions will probably 
be the most vividly remembered. It 
will be remembered as the year in 
which Earl C. Smith retired as presi- 
dent of the IAA, the greatest state farm 
organization in the United States. It 
will be remembered as the year in 
which Charles B. Shuman, of Sullivan, 
Moultrie county livestock farmer, who 
had served on the IAA board for five 
years, was elected to the presidency. At 
38, Mr. Shuman is just a few years 
younger than Mr. Smith was when he 
succeeded Sam H. Thompson as Associa- 
tion president. 


It will be remembered as a year when 
Vice-President Talmage Defrees retired 
as vice-president, after 11 conscientious 
years in that position, and was suc- 
ceeded by Floyd E. Morris, of Buffalo, 
Sangamon, a member of the board of 
directors. 


It will be remembered as the yeaf in 
which three directors. Alvin O. Eckert, 
Belleville; Albert Hayes, Chillicothe 
and W. A. Dennis, Paris, all of whom 
had long and distinguished records of 
service, retired from the board of di- 
rectors. 


Announcement of the retirement of 


By CRESTON | rosr 


the beloved farm leader after 20 years 
of outstanding service came like a 
bombshell. Monday morning, the open- 
ing day of the preliminary sessions, Mr. 
Smith informed the board of directors 
and officers of his intention to with- 
draw from active leadership. Prior to 
that time, the only person Mr. Smith 
had consulted was his wife. 

At the closed meeting of County 
Farm Bureau presidents and farm ad- 
visers, Mr. Smith issued the official an- 


nouncement of his retirement. The, 


leaders were stunned at his words. The 
news travelled rapidly throughout the 
convention halls. A news release was 
given to the press wire services and 
that afternoon and the next day, rural 
people of downstate Illinois read the 
startling news. 

Just before the noon recess on Wed- 
nesday morning, the first day of the 
general sessions of the IAA, Mr. Smith 
discussed his retirement with the an- 
nual meeting delegates. 


The IAA retiring president declared - 


that he had come to a time of life when 
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his calm, deliberate judgment over- 
whelmingly told him, that the good of 
the organization would be best served 
by his retirement from active leader- 
ship. It was a time, he said, when he 
felt he had sufficient vigor left to 
assist his successor in getting a hold of 
the reins of leadership and when he 
could be of some counsel to the board 
of directors. 

“I have great reverence for graying 
hairs,” he added, “but I know, as every 
man knows, and I can speak without 
being misunderstood, that young men 
usually furnish the initiative and zeal 
for driving ahead. It takes great vigor 
as well as sympathetic understanding to 
inspire people to do things.” He re- 
assured the delegates that he was not 
running away from any responsibility 
and would be available at any time to 
the Association, board and officers, for 
counsel and advice. He added that the 
Farm Bureau people had built the IAA 
to its present position. “And,” he 
added, “when this convention comes to 
a close and you go to the quiet of your 


vel from Retiring President Smith 


home, I want you to go with a feeling 
that this institution is in splendid 
hands, because it is. . . You have men 
so well grounded in the principles of 
Farm Bureau philosophy, so devoted to 
the causes of rural life, that they won’t 
let this organization go down side- 
tracks. I know these men are going 
to pull together as one of the finest 
teams. that ever stepped out for an or- 
ganization. So let’s go with that feel- 
ing, as that is the way I am going. 
. . .With the assurance that the policies 
are well grounded in the institution, 
with you leaders well acquainted with 
one another, and with the benefits of 
your county, district and state meetings, 
I have nothing but confidence and great 
happiness as I look forward to much 
better days for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. Through you I want to 
thank all my friends for all the wonder- 
ful support and cooperation I have re- 
ceived. It is beyond anything I have 
ever known a man to receive.” 


Just before Mr. Smith turned the 
gavel of office over to President Shu- 
man on Thursday afternoon, he again 
gave further explanation of his future 
plans. It was an answer to the ques- 
tion in the minds of many, “What is 
Smith going to do?” 


The IAA retiring president said, 
“Smith is going to do just exactly what 
he has told you folks he is going to do. 
And if my word has been worth any- 
thing in 20 years, I hope you know I 
am equally true now when I say that 
Earl Smith isn’t going to go into any 
line of big business, he is not going 
into politics, and he is not aspiring to 
any kind of further honors. I have 


Pres. Smith tells WLS’ Art Page and radio 
audience of plans to retire 


The Rev. George M. Gibson outlines the 
“Seven Lamps of Character” 


Talmage Defrees congratulates delegates 
on selection of IAA officers 


Hurrying back from trip, AFBF President 
O’Neal addresses final session 


Field Secretary George Metzger delivers 
is annual report 


been given all the honors that any one 
could possibly want or desire — the 
honor of representing this great body 
of the finest people on earth, the farm- 
ers of Illinois. And I think to take any 
other kind of position would be to be- 
little the wonderful position of leader- 
ship and the opportunities for service I 
have enjoyed here. 

“I am retiring to be in the first row 
of the ranks of the membership in my 
county and in my district om in my 
state and to support as best I can the 
leadership of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. . . 

“I am deeply concerned about the 
trends in America. . . I hope that with 
some relief from the arduous duties of 
daily administration of affairs I can give 
more time to my reading and study of 
some of the trends and the great ques- 
tions of public policy of this country. 
And I may be afforded from time to 
time the opportunity of free expression, 
and especially after an interim of a 
few months, when no one could connect 
properly any remarks I might: make 
with the organization or consider that 
I am speaking officially for anyone.” 

Mr. Smith said that he did not want 
to be misunderstood because he knew 
that his influence in national affairs 
had been due the fact that he was 
speaking for a great group and that he 
would no longer be speaking for a 
group. However, he said that if there 
is a great need for free expression that 


is well grounded in the ideals for which 
American boys fought, and if he could 
help furnish an answer, he would be 
proud to make that contribution. 


In leaving office, the farm leader 
spoke of the beautiful clock that the 
membership had given to him and 
Mrs. Smith at the annual meeting two 
years ago and of the bound volume of 
testimonials which had been arranged 
at that time by the board of directors. 
He issued an invitation to members to 
stop in his home at Detroit in Pike 
county to see the book and look at the 
clock and hear its chimes. 

He concluded by saying, ‘With the 
help of God, I can assure you to my 
dying day, I hope I will never do any- 
thing that will cast other than honor 
on the years of service I have been per- 
mitted to give to this organization.’ 

As Mr. Smith presented the gavel of , 
office to President Shuman, he said, 
“Charlie, in handing you this gavel in 
token of the great honor and the tre- 
mendous responsibilities of leadership, 
I say to you, sir, just about what Sam 
Thompson said to me 20 years ago 
when he was about my age, and I was 
coming in as a young man about your 
age. Charlie, I've known you for years. 
You've got it in you. We are behind 
you. You can do the job. 

“I knew you before you were on the 
board of directors. I have ridden with 
you to meetings and you have presented 
me to farm meetings. I have seen you 


in conferences of various kinds. I 


A. E. Burwash nominates Charles B. Shu- 
man for president of IAA 


know you are a stalwart son of the 
soil. I don’t question for one moment 
your devotion to the people of the 
earth, the rural people of this great 
state and nation. I anticipate for you 
the opportunities of broadening and 
expanding your natural abilities in 
greater service than has ever been yet 
given by a leader of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

“I pledge to you, sir, every ounce of 
support and cooperation that you may 
desire and, not only to you, but to 
your board of directors, in the im- 
mediate months ahead. 

“God bless you, sir. You have a 
great opportunity — the greatest or- 
ganization of rural people ever put to- 
gether in any commonwealth of this 
great country. I know you are going 
to make a success.” 


President Shuman responded by de- 
claring that he fully appreciated the 
great responsibility placed upon him in 
his election to office. “Mr. Smith left 
a big pair of shoes to fill. I will need 
your loyal support and cooperation. 

“I don’t think there is any more sol- 
ema pledge than the one made by Mr. 
Smith when he assumed the duties of 
president in 1926. I repeat, to the best 
of my strength and ability, I will en- 
deavor to serve what I believe to be 
the best interests of the farmers of II- 
linois.”” 

President 


Shuman has the well 


wishes of all, and the support he re- 
ceived from the delegates in electing 
him was a positive indication that the 


Elmer H. Loehr, Macoupin, discusses grain Shirley Dickinson sings to audience in Art Page interviews Chester Thomason, 


farming on Dinnerbell Hour 


Hotel Sherman ballroom 


Morgan. on Dinnerbell Hour 
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choice of the new president was a 
popular one. A. E. Burwash, Cham- 
paign county, long active in Farm Bu- 
reau work, placed President Shuman’s 
name in nomination for the presidency. 
It was seconded by H. P. Ash, Macon, 
and Dwight Hart, Christian. The only 
other nomination for presidency was that 
of E. E. Houghtby, Shabbona, former 
IAA board member who had served for 
10 years as a director. 


Vice-President Morris was the only 
nominee for that office and was un- 
animously elected. 


Mr. Smith’s address given Wednes- 
day morning was one which displayed 
great statesmanship. It is reprinted in 
tull in this issue of the RECORD and 
the membership no doubt will give it 
great and careful study. The resolu- 
tions adopted in the closing sessions 
Thursday morning are also printed in 
full in this issue of the REcoRD and 
likewise deserve careful consideration. 


In the public relations conference 
held Wednesday afternoon, delegates 
heard reviewed and discussed the 100 
per cent assessment program of the 
state, public health districts, the Gate- 
way amendment, road improvement 
and financing, and price control. These 
subjects are covered in Mr. Smith’s an- 
nual address. 


Two of the most outstanding ad- 
dresses made by guest speakers during 
the meeting were those of Congressman 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois and the 
Rev. George M. Gibson of Chicago. 
Congressman Clarence Cannon, who 
was scheduled to speak Wednesday 
night, was unable to keep his engage- 
ment because of a hearing before the 
House Appropriations committee of 
which he is chairman. 


Congressman Dirksen justified his 
reputation as one of the most effective 
speakers. in Congress. His address on 
“The World We Live in Today” was 
one of the best ever given before an 
IAA convention. Prior to his address 
he Ee tribute to Earl Smith as farm 
leader, declaring that in both the House 
and Senate, he was held in the highest 
esteem, and in appearances before com- 
mittees he showed he had the best 
perspective on the whole agricultural 
picture and its relationship to the coun- 
try’s economy. 


As farm people returned to their 
homes from the convention, there was 
one sentence of Congressman Dirksen’s 
address that rang in their ears. It was 
the query of a wounded soldier in a 
government hospital ie to a chaplain. 
His query was, “Padre, will anything 
ever come of it?” This was a ques- 
tion in the minds of many, Congress- 
man Dirksen said, as the world wit- 
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nesses the turmoil in the world follow- 
ing the close of the war. 

The Illinois Congressman who re- 
cently returned from 32,000 miles of 
travel in 21 countries, said he had sev- 
eral specific conclusions and general 
ones to make from his trip. The spe- 
cific conclusions. were, first, distance 
not only has been annihilated, but the 
space between world events. Second, 
human life means so little in so many 
places of the world, and third, tech- 
niques in so many countries are archaic, 
but the people have a capacity to learn 
if given the opportunity. 

The Congressman’s general conclu- 
sions were: communism is. on the 
march, it is still the strong hand against 
the weak, oil is the seed of war, and 
there is still so little freedom in the 
world, The answer to many of our 
world questions, he said, lies in a per- 
sonal appreciation of these problems. 

In his address on “Seven Lamps of 
Character,” based on Ruskin’s “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” Dr. Gibson of 
the United Church of Hyde Park, dis- 
cussed the spiritual aspects of the 
modern cultural problem. 

In a magnificent and scholarly style, 
Dr. Gibson said in part: “We need not 
lose heart in seeking a better America 
and a better world. Depressions, panics 
and wars have been the lot of our gener- 
ation, and have brought a feeling of 
cynicism bordering on Senate. Men ask, 
why after we have spoken for two thou- 
sand years, of peace and justice, do these 
things still happen, But in the long course 
of history, the whole Christian era is but 
a day-break and a beginning. Give it 
time. Give God and man more time. 
And with patient impatience, we may 
press forward hopefully.” 

President Edward A. O’Neal of the 
AFBF, who addressed the convention 


Texts on the addresses of Con- 
gressman Everett M. Dirksen and 
Rev. George M. Gibson are not 
available at press time. Persons 


wishing copies of these speeches 
later may write the IAA Publicity 
Dept., 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Thursday morning, lauded Illinois 
Farm Bureau members for their splen- 
did record of progress and warned that 
the threat of inflation is another 
“atomic bomb.” He also said that farm 
organizations have a job to do in the 
days ahead to exert their stabilizing in- 
fluence in a strike-torn country. 


Five new directors were elected to 
the IAA board. Two of these new 
directors were named to succeed Presi- 
dent Shuman and Vice-President Mor- 
ris when they were named officers. 
These were: Milton W. Warren, 
Mansfield, Piatt county, who succeeds 
Shuman, and Dan L. Clarke, New Ber- 
lin, Sangamon county, succeeding Mor- 
ris. The other three new directors 
were: J. King Eaton, Edwardsville, 
St. Clair county, succeeding Alvin O. 
Eckert; John T. Evans, Hoopeston, 
Vermilion, succeeding W. A. Dennis, 
and R. V. McKee, Varna, Marshall, 
succeeding Albert Hayes. 

Introduced at the annual meeting 
was Arnold P. Benson, Batavia, the 
new state director of agriculture. He 
was assistant state treasurer prior to 
his appointment to his new position. 
In introducing Director Benson, Mr. 
Smith reviewed his Senate record and 
declared he believed Benson was qual- 
ified for his new post. 


Representing an assortment of counties 
is this group chatting in lobby during 
IAA convention. Left to right: R. E. 


Yung. Macon: L. S. Griffith, Lee: W. H. 
Droste, St. Clair: T. R. Isaacs, Mason: G. 
W. Dirreen, IAA: C. E. Humphrey, Henry. 
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SMITH DEMANDS 
SOUND NATIONAL POLICIES | 


. - - IN AGRICULTURE, BUSINESS AND IN GOVERNMENT. ADDRESS OF EARL C. SMITH REPORTED 


and satisfaction that I am permitted 

to extend official welcome to the 
delegates and representative leaders at- 
tending the 31st Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
It is an especial pleasure because only 
a few weeks ago I was very fearful 
that because of governmental limita- 
tions, we would not be permitted to 
have a full meeting of the delegates 
where proper consideration of the tre- 
mendous problems confronting agri- 
culture and the Nation might be given 
adequate attention. My more than 
usual satisfaction is prompted by the 
feeling of a job well ie y the Asso- 
ciation, even though it was forced to 
operate under serious limitations and 
handicaps. 

The year of 1945 is destined to be 
recorded in history as epochal in the 
memory of every living citizen, and, I 
believe, in the history of our Country. 
We have experienced the successful 
culmination of a war to the-East and to 
the West that for a time threatened to 
engulf the world. We have daily read 
long lists of those who gave their lives 
and of the hundreds of thousands of 
those wounded on the field of battle. 
We are all witnessing among those re- 
turning from the war, the tremendous 
number who come home seriously 
maimed or otherwise handicapped in 
becoming adjusted to the affairs of a 
peaceful Nation. Since the firing 
ceased, there is scarcely an American 
home that has not looked forward to, 
and many have received, word from 
their loved ones that brought us al- 
most from the depths of despair to a 
feeling of confidence and genuine hope 
for their early return. It is with a 
deep feeling of pride and satisfaction 
that we recognize the immeasurable 
sacrifices and the outstanding gallantry 
of our men in arms in bringing to a 
successful conclusion the most gigantic 
war of all time. 


|: IS with more than usual pleasure 


Meet Many Problems 
For the first time in American history 


during a period of war, death removed 
from the helm of government a Pres- 


ident of the United States. I do not 
believe that ever before in the history 
of man have the people of a great na- 
tion so many times been moved from 
the depths of despair into periods of 
hope and from bitter disappointment 
finally into a deep consciousness of a 
gigantic task magnificently done, as 
have the people of America during 
1945. 

Although entirely different from the 
war itself, there have been the tre- 
mendous economic disturbances, if not 
chaos, resulting from war that we 
have all been forced to meet in the 
affairs of government, of institutions 
and of men. In the light of these cir- 
cumstances and experiences, it is hard 
for me to see how any one can yet 
doubt that an unseen hand was guiding 
the destinies of America through trials, 
tribulations and our own mistakes. 
When I stop to think only of the ex- 
periences in the administration of the 
affairs of our organization and the 
manner in which what > Nae to be 
almost insurmountable difficulties have 
been faced and solved, I do not hesitate 
to say that I would have been over- 
whelmed with concern if not dismay 
could I have anticipated in their en- 
tirety the problems the Association 
would have to meet and overcome. 

It is with a feeling of deep apprecia- 
tion that I recognize the devceiod to 
duty, the ability and the fine coopera- 


tion I have received from my associates 
on the Board of Directors, the officers 
and the entire staff in making possible 
the report of the stewardship of the 
affairs of your organization which it is 
my privilege as well as duty to give on 
this occasion. 


Organization Forges Ahead 


1 am sure you were pleased to learn 
that the Association closed its fiscal 
year with a membership of 115,651, 
which is an increase of 10% over the 
membership of the previous year. The 
Treasurer has reported on the financial 
condition of the Association, which re- 
flects in a practical way the conservative 
manner in which the affairs of the 
Association have been handled and its 
sound financial position as it faces the 
many and increasing problems that lie 
ahead. The Field Secretary has already 
reported very briefly on the affairs 
coming under his administration and 
more detailed records will be found in 
the\printed Annual Report of the As- 
sociation on all phases of departmental 
activities. Without exception, the sev- 
eral business service corporations have 
made substantial progress. While I 
would like very much to deal with their 
accomplishments and continuing prob- 
lems at some length, I can here only 
mention very briefly the measure of 
their successes. 


Illinois Agricultural Auditing 
Association 

The Illinois Agricultural Auditing 
Association completed 448 audits for 
439 members. This work required 
35,885 hours of auditing time and 
58,078 miles of travel. The Associa- 
tion filed 393 income tax and capital 
stock tax returns, 168 information re- 
turns and secured two letters of tax 
exemption for its members. The taxes 
paid by these cooperatives approxi- 
mated $186,820.00. When appraised 
from the standpoint of available ex- 
perienced personnel and limitations of 
travel, the record of the Auditing As- 
sociation during 1945 is outstanding. 
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Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company 


The Farmers Mutual Reinsurance 
Company had $400,202,671.00 of in- 
surance in force at the close of its 
fiscal year, September 30, a net gain for 
the year of $60,539,436.00. It paid loss 
claims totaling $734,167.48, paid divi- 
dends to its policyholders in the amount 
of $585,510.24 and added $617,668.97 
to its surplus, which at the close of the 
year was $2,458,059.58. 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 


The Illinois Farm Bureau Serum 
Association purchased for its members 
42,410,075 cubic centimeters of serum 
and virus during the year. After the 
payment of 7% dividends on $50,- 
000.00 of outstanding capital stock, the 
Association returned $65,832.03 in pa- 
tronage dividends and added $1,318.32 
to its surplus. 


Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Company 


The Illinois Agricultural Mutual In- 
surance Company again had a very suc- 
cessful year. On September 30, it had 
outstanding 145,894 policies and 92 
bonds in force, which together show an 
increase of 10,238 for the year. Total 
loss payments during 1945 amounted 
to $1,352,924.79. During the yearly 
period, $990,249.59 was paid to policy- 
holders in the form of regular and 
special dividends. It is interesting to 
note that since the Company went on a 
dividend paying basis in 1935, the reg- 
ular and special dividends returned to 
policyholders now amount to $4,605,- 
632.62. 


Illinois Farm Supply Company 


Although constantly faced with 
serious curtailment of available mer- 
chandise, the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company had the highest sales of rec- 
ord. It purchased and _ distributed 
132,148,985 gallons of petroleum prod- 
ucts, an increase of 614 per cent over 
the previous year. Its Feed Division 
distributed 55,144 tons of Blue Seal 
feeds and ingredients, an increase of 
40.2 per cent. It handled 36,350 tons 
of ee food, including 15,836 tons of 
rock phosphate. The Compafiy had a 
net income of $1,247,310.31. After 
the payment of $51,784.02 upon its 
outstanding capital stock, $1,075,973.66 
was distributed on a patronage basis 
to its 165 member companies. The 
records disclose that from the opera- 
tions of this Company and its member 
companies, $2,083,410.73 was paid to 
Farm Bureau members of Illinois in 


the form of patronage dividends during 
the last fiscal year of their dperations. 


Country Life Insurance Company 


Country Life Insurance Company 
again had a most outstanding year. 
10,783 new policies of life insurance 
totaling $27,728,317 were issued. At 
the close of business on September 30, 
138,005 policies were in force covering 
$243,614,220 of life insurance. At the 
close of its fiscal year, the Company 
had total assets of $28,508,149.40, an 
increase for the year of 17.7 per cent. 
During the year claims totaling $748,- 
426.56 were paid and $503,340.58 was 
paid in dividends to policyholders. 
$439,257.12 was added to the unas- 
signed surplus of the Company which 
on September 30 totaled $3,026,761.40. 
On September 30, the Company’s entire 
bond portfolio had a market value of 
$24,817,514.93 which was $954,407.61 
in excess of the amount at which these 
securities are being carried on the books 
of the Company. 


Illinois Agricultural Holding Company 


The Illinois Agricultural Holding 
Company, which continues to hold all 
of the stock of Country Life Insurance 
Company and which is controlled by 
a directorate interlocking with that of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
received $165,007.25 in dividends on 
this stock in 1945. After the payment 
of $8,750.00 upon its outstanding stock, 
the Holding Company distributed 
$141,683.15 to holders of special poli- 
cies and to Farm Bureau member pol- 
icyholders of Country Life Insurance 
Company. 


Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association 


The Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation handled 200,886 head of live- 
stock during its last fiscal year. This is 
about the same volume as that handled 
during 1944. After the payment of all 
operating expenses, it had a net income 
of $9,711.53. After the payment of 
$1,815.00 in dividends upon its capital 
stock and the return of $4,905.83 in 
the form of patronage refunds, 
$2,880.35 was added to the surplus of 
the Company. When one considers the 
large increase in the number of direct 
buying stations set up by packers dur- 
ing the past year, all of which entered 
into direct competition with the opera- 
tions of this Company, the record of 
the Association can be better appre- 
ciated. 


Prairie Farms Creameries 


During the year, the Illinois Pro- 
ducers Creameries changed its name to 


Prairie Farms Creameries. Its ten 
members, located in strategic areas 
throughout the State, purchased 6,596,- 
376 pounds of butter fat, an increase 
of 6.52 per cent over the previous year. 
These creameries manufactured 6,338,- 
175 pounds of butter, of which 97.37 
per cent was 90 score quality or better. 
They manufactured 3,791,405 pounds 
of milk powder, an increase of 47.12 
per cent and 601,740 pounds of cheese, 
an increase of 147 per cent over the 
volume of last year. From its net 
earnings, the Company paid $1,848.00 
in dividends on its outstanding capital 
stock, $32,691.56 as quality premiums 
and patronage dividends and $12,- 
572.98 was added to the surplus of the 
Company. Since the organization of 
Illinois Producers Creameries in 1933, 
farmers have invested $656,169.44 in 
the stock of its ten member plants. 
During this period, the ten creameries 
have returned to stockholders and pro- 
ducer members in the form of stock 
dividends and patronage refunds, 
$532,414.03. When one considers the 
highly competitive fleld in which this 
Company operates, its measure of suc- 
cess is very satisfactory. 


Illinois Grain Corporation 


The Illinois Grain Corporation had 
its most successful year ending June 
30. It handled approximately 25,000,- 
000 bushels of grain during this period. 
After meeting all operating expenses, 
the Company's earnings amounted to 
$180,807.86. After payment of taxes, 
the Company paid $15,971.79 in divi- 
dends on its outstanding capital stock 
and returned $147,252.69 in the form 
of cash patronage dividends to its mem- 
bers. 


Illinois Wool Marketing Association 


The Illinois Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation handled 213,354 pounds of 
wool for its members. While this 
volume is not large, the activities of 
the Association had a decided influence 
in making effective the floor under the 
market in the country where buyers 
bought wool much more freely than 
they did a few years ago. Its earnings 
were adequate, after the payment of all 
operating expenses, to pay its obliga- 
tions on outstanding capital stock. The 
Association is prepared to protect its 
members with an expanded program at 
any time the government may discon- 
tinue its wool buying and pricing pro- 
grams. 

The operations of all the business 
corporations on which I have reported 
very briefly, continue under the man- 
agement of the Illinois Agricultural 
Service Company. The relationships 
existing between these organizations 


and the coordination of their activities 
with the general program of the Farm 
Bureau of Illinois were never better. 
The purpose of these service organiza- 
tions is to serve Farm Bureau members 
and that they are measuring up fully to 
this responsibility is proven by their 
steady and substantial growth in vol- 
ume, in earnings and in the steady 
improvement of their financial posi- 
tions. All observations seem to indi- 
cate that the valued service they are 
performing is gaining attractiveness 
and is contributing materially to the 
increase in the membership of the 
County Farm Bureaus and the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 


Illinois Milk Producers Association 
Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange and 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Service 


Relationships with the Illinois Milk 
Producers Association, Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange and the Illinois Co- 
operative Locker Service continue on a 
very cooperative and satisfactory basis. 
While these organizations are not oper- 
ated or managed by the Management 
Service provided by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, their interests and 
activities are closely associated with 
those of the I.A.A. and are generally 
regarded as being a definite part of the 
Farm Bureau program in Illinois. Re- 
ports of their respective activities dur- 
ing the year appear to be very satis- 

_ factory to those they serve and one 
could not ask for more cordial under- 
standing and relationships than those 
existing between these companies and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

While the Farm Bureau members 
in Illinois appear to be rightfully 
proud of the outstanding success the 
Farm Bureau service organizations have 
made, and I find great personal as well 
as official satisfaction in their outstand- 
ing achievements, yet I feel that the 
enlarged Farm Bureau membership re- 
quires some improvement, some ex- 
pansion and strengthening in at least 
some of these business operations. 
Thoughtful people and forward look- 
ing institutions are laying plans so as 
to better meet some of the acute prob- 
lems that seem to lie ahead. This is 
particularly true in the fields of grain 
and livestock marketing. The appro- 
priate Boards of Directors have given 
a great deal of thought to these two 
subjects during the past year. 

Studies seem to reveal the desirability 
of organizing and developing a grain 
merchandising program. Such a pro- 
gram should supplement, but in no 
wise displace, any of the merited serv- 
ices performed by the Illinois Grain 
Corporation. Any worthwhile grain 

merchandising program will require 
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very substantial capital, a large portion 
of which must, of necessity, come from 
the farmers within the interested areas 
of the State. Experience discloses the 
hazards as well as the opportunities in 
this field of operation and I admonish 
very careful investigation and consider- 
ation of all factors involved before 
launching upon such a program. There 
must be adequate interest in a sufficient 
number of areas to assure at least the 
minimum volume of grain necessary 
for a successful State-wide merchandis- 
ing operation. Plans are fully developed 
for such a program if and when a 
sufficient amount of local interest is 
manifested in a very definite and ma- 
terial way. 


Study Marketing Problems 


Problems in livestock marketing call 
for effective coordination of all coop- 
erative livestock marketing operations 
serving Illinois farmers. A Special 
State-wide Livestock Marketing Com- 
mittee was selected early in the year 
to study this problem and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association on policies necessary 
to accomplish this purpose. There is 
yet some difference of opinion regard- 
ing the essential features necessary to 
assure volume of livestock, economy in 
operation and the type of bargaining 
power an organization must have to 
fully protect the rightful interests of 
livestock producers and feeders offer- 
ing their livestock for sale. To say the 
least. the problems are difficult, as they 
involve institutions as well as men. 
My confidence in farmers generally and 
the leaders who have been developed 
in the field of cooperative livestock 
marketing, as well as experience in the 
development of business service cor- 
porations, justifies my anticipating that 
in the early future a program of the 
character mentioned will be agreed 
upon. 

Only when this is done can the live- 
stock farmers of Illinois really expect 
to secure the full value of their live- 
stock in a highly competitive market 
when the controls of government are 
removed. 

Turning to the field of public rela- 
tions, the record fully justifies my say- 
ing that never before has the Illinois 
Agricultural Association been more 
effective in representing the interests 
of farmers before the law-making body 
of our State than during the recent 
session of the 64th General Assembly. 
Recognizing that little if any legisla- 
tion is proposed that does not have 
an indirect if not direct effect upon 
rural interests, it was necessary for the 
representatives of your Association to 
review the 1,507 bills that were intro- 


duced during this Session. While there 
is little glamour or appreciation re- 
sulting from successful efforts to amend 
or defeat legislation, yet I believe the 
greatest value of the legislative effort 
of organized farmers of Illinois lies in 
that feld. It would be impossible for 
me to enumerate here the many bills 
that were amended or defeated as a 
result of I.A.A. influence. 


Support Gateway Amendment 


Among the most important legisla- 
tion sponsored by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association that was enacted into 
law was the submission of the Gateway 
Amendment to the voters at the next 
general election, constructive rural 
school legislation, a secondary road pro- 
gram that for the first time places on 
the State some responsibility for as- 
sisting in the all-weather surfacing of 
township roads, and legislation that 
calls for a review and constructive 
changes in regulations necessary to as- 
sure better livestock disease control. 

As I feel sure you well know, the 
Gateway Amendment provides that the 
General Assembly may at one session 
submit amendments to as many as three 
articles of the Constitution instead of 
one as permitted at the present time, 
and of greater importance, is the pro- 
vision that two-thirds of those voting 
on a —— to amend the consti- 
tution will be sufficient for its adoption 
instead of the present requirement of 
a majority of all those who vote in the 


election for candidates for office. It - 


will be exceedingly important for the 
Farm Bureau in every county and every 
township to become very active when 
this amendment is before the voters, 
because to secure its passage will re- 
quire a majority of all those who vote 
in the election. To meet this almost 
insurmountable requirement, the Asso- 
ciation supported the so-called “Party 
Circle Bills”. They were passed by the 
General Assembly over the strenuous 
opposition of a coalition of the State 
administration with the Chicago City 
Hall machine and certain of the metro- 
politan newspapers, only to meet with 
veto by the Governor. A full report 
of this legislative issue was given to 
all of the members in the I.A.A. REc- 
orD. If the Governor of Illinois and 
the Mayor of the City of Chicago are 
to be consistent in their support of 
the Gateway Amendment, because of 
their. strenuous opposition to the Party . 
Circle Bills, they must accept the very 
great responsibility of assuming leader- 
ship in all efforts to secure the adoption 
of the Gateway Amendment at the next 
general election. The importance of 
the Gateway Amendment is immedi- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Adjusters and supervisors of the claims 
force of the Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
Insurance Company are pictured here. 
Top row from left to right: L. A. Morning- 
star, Bloomington; William Jellema, Chi- 
cago; Donald G. Burton, Chicago; Clifford 
C. Briggs, Albion: Fred R. Provines, Olney: 
Floyd A. Lobdell, Belvidere: Glen L. 
Ewing. Oregon; Emerson Rains, Robin- 
son; J. C. Barrow, Belleville; A. J. Franks, 
Peoria: Lawrence Camp, Springfield. Bot- 


tom row from left to right: Charles Earll. 
Chicago; Paul M. Apenbrink, Quincy: Lee 
A. Sandberg. Moline: Willis J. Martin. 
Champaign: Frank V. Wilcox, Supervisor. 
northwest division, Galesburg: G. R. Wil- 
liams, Supervisor, southern division, Belle- 
ville: Charles F. Kinney, Supervisor. cen- 
tral division, Springfield; Vernon O. Wiles. 
Naperville: J. O. Shryack, Bloomington: 
Thomas E. Matthews, Chicago. 


Insurance Companies 
REPORT NEW GAINS 


HE high esteem in which Illinois 

Farm Bureau members hold_ their 
own insurance companies is reflected in 
the annual published reports presented 
and interpreted at the insurance meet- 
ings held in conjunction with the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association’s annual 
convention in Chicago. 

Reports of the operations of the 
companies for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30 reveal that farmers have in- 
creased insurance in force on their lives 
and property through Country Life In- 
surance Company, Farmers Mutual Re- 
insurance Company and Illinois Agri- 
cultural Mutual Insurance Company to 
more than a half billion dollars. This 
represents a net gain of more than 82 
million dollars over 1944. 

Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance Company on Sept. 30 had 145,894 
policies and 92 bonds in force. To- 
gether, this is an increase of 10,238 
over the previous year. Illinois Agri- 
cultural Mutual policies cover auto- 
mobile, cargo and accident risk and 
employers liability. 

During the past year, IA Mutual 
returned $990,249.59 to policyholders 
in the form of special dividends, accord- 
ing to the report made by Manager A. 
E. Richardson. Operations for the year 
show that the Company had earned 
premium of $3,059,229.65 which was 
$304,726.62 higher than in 1944. 

Total loss payments made during the 
year amounted to $1,352,924.79. The 
recent rapid growth of this 18-year-old 
Farm Bureau insurance cooperative is 
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Actuary Dirk Heezen, Lt. Col. J. E. Boland 
laugh at Dave Mieher's joke during In- 
surance Conference. 


reflected in the report for the period 
Oct. 1, 1941 to Oct. 1, 1945 which 
shows an increase in business of 46.9 
per cent. 

Country Life Insurance Company 
continued its steady growth during the 


year when total volume of business in- 
creased $21,554,522 and now stands at 
$243,614,220. 

Dividends paid to policyholders dur- 
ing the past year amounted to $441,- 
072.56. Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany provides that with the exception 
of a seven per cent dividend payable on 
its capital stock, all other surplus earn- 
ings available for dividend distribution 
go back to the policyholders. 

Death claim payments amounted to 
$760,755.20 during the 1944 fiscal year. 
This item was increased considerably 
because the company had a large 
number of contracts without war re- 
strictions on young men in the armed 
forces. Of the total paid, $298,085.08 
represented war casualties which is 39 
per cent of the total claims paid. 

During the year, $27,728,317 in new 
business was sold representing the sec- 
ond largest amount sold in any year by 
Country Life. Manager Dave Mieher 
attributed the remarkable growth of 
Country Life to the willingness on the 
part of farm people to buy from their 
own company and to keep their policies 
in force. 

Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany, also an IAA affiliate, increased 
insurance in force by $60,539,436 dur- 
ing the fiscal year. This brought total 
insurance in force at the end of the 
fiscal year to $400,202,671. Loss claims 
paid total $734,167 and refunds to 
policyholders amounted to $585,510.24. 

During the year dividends were paid 
or credited to members in the follow- 
ing amounts: Fire and extended cov- 
erage, $67,350.31; windstorm, $9,206.- 
13 and hail on crops, $508,283.49. 

Due to the unusual number of storms 
near tornado intensity in Illinois in 
1945 and the higher costs of labor and 
materials, windstorm claims paid out 
were greatly increased over the pre- 
vious year, according to Manager J. H. 
Kelker. Fire losses for the company 
were slightly lower than they were in 
1944. 


Here is the board of directors of the 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Company for 
1945. Left to right are: E. B. Reeves, Claude 
Heistand, George F. Hayes, George W. 
Lenhart, George F. Tullock, L. E. Lingen- 


felter, James M. Beckett, Clifton Davis and 
John E. Miller. At the annual meeting. 
Lyman Bunting, Ellery, and Homer Curtiss, 
Stockton, were elected from the IAA board. 
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FOREWORD 


urning from the problems of war to 

face a world seeking peace, the 
farmets of Illinois give thanks to Al- 
mighty God that the most terrifying 
war known to mankind has at last 
ended. We are thankful that America 
still stands as a strong nation. We are 
thankful that our fertile fields, our 
cities and our homes have escaped de- 
struction. We are thankful that we were 
given the strength to meet the great 
task. 

We honor and pay homage to the 
brave young men who left our farms 
and our homes to strike down the 
enemy. In memory of those who 
fought and died for our security we 
dedicate ourselves and our organization 
to the building of a world with the 
strength, tolerance, equity and justice 
to forever rid itself of the disease of 
war. May God grant to all the grace 
and power for this greater task. 


x 


I. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT 


We favor the continuation of a well- 
administered Agricultural Adjustment 
program. We also favor the principle 
of a high level of useful production, 
and call for a program that will facili- 
tate full production through our entire 
economy. 

The Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
gram must be available to prevent the 
production of unneeded surpluses of 
agricultural products. We will sup- 
port programs designed to reduce pro- 
duction in order to bring about a rea- 
sonable balance between supply and de- 
mand for agricultural products. We 
believe that many needed adjustments 
in agricultural production can be 
brought about through the application 
of proper soil conservation practices. 
We urge that to the largest extent pos- 
sible, emphasis be placed upon obtain- 
ing the proper use of the land, rather 
than simply reducing acreage. Soil 
conservation is a sacred obligation of 
each generation to future generations. 
All agricultural programs must provide 
for meeting this obligation. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted By Board of Delegates at 31st Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, Nov. 29, 1945 


il. PARITY FORMULA 


The parity formula in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act is the yardstick 
for determining currently prices for 
basic agricultural commodities that are 
necessary to give to these commodities 
a fair exchange value with industrial 
commodities in the markets of the 
country. When written into law in 
1933. it applied only to the basic com- 
modities, corn, wheat, cotton, rice and 
tobacco and through the years has 
proven to be not only fair, but effective 
in its application to these commodities. 
Other laws enacted in more recent years 
have authorized the application of the 
principle of this formula to many other 
farm commodities, but in carrying out 
these mandates of law, many commodi- 
ties have not been given equitable 
treatment. 

We will oppose any change in the 
parity formula as applied to the basic 
soil crops, at least until such a time as 
proposals may be made that are equally 
fair, equally defensible and as effective 
as the present formula has proven to 
be. We urge, however, that every effort 
be made to secure for livestock, live- 
stock products, dairy products and any 
other major farm commodity not fairly 
protected under the present parity for- 
mula, a change in the administration of 
present law, if necessary, a legal for- 
mula that will give to these commodi- 
ties treatment equal to that afforded 
the basic crop under the parity formula 
of 1933. 


Ill. TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


Many charges and countercharges are 
being made relative to alleged tax ex- 
emption advantages of, or tax exemp- 
tion abuses by, cooperative organiza- 
tions. It is charged that some agricul- 
tural cooperatives having complete ex- 
emption from Federal income tax have 
retained their earnings in their capital 
structure and have not paid patronage 
dividends to their patrons or members. 
They have received exemptions upon 
the theory that these earnings belong 
to the members. Many of these co- 


operatives have been very successful 
and competing private business con- 
tends that exemption from Federal in- 
come tax gives these cooperatives an 
unfair advantage. To withhold current 
earnings from the patron member with- 
out his knowledge or consent and to 
treat the savings so withheld as the 
property of the cooperative to the ex- 
clusion of the patron, is unwise. In 
such a case current earnings are not 
taxed either to the patron or to the 
tax exempt cooperative. 

In Illinois generally it has been the 
policy to provide adequate capitaliza- 
tion through the sale of capital stock 
at the time cooperatives are organized 
or their operations expanded. This 
has made it possible to pay patronage 
dividends currently and it has not been 
necessary to build a large capital struc- 
ture from current earnings. 

We authorize the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association to support such 
changes in the Internal Revenue Law 


and Regulations as may be necessary to, 


require agricultural cooperatives to an- 
nually report their operations and earn- 
ings and to provide that they shall have 
income tax exemption or deduction 
from taxable income on only that por- 
tion of their earnings which is dis- 
tributed to their members or patrons. 
The Association will not oppose the 
extension of similar privileges to pri- 
vate business corporations. It is be- 
lieved that this policy extended to pri- 
vate business corporations would en- 
courage a much larger distribution of 


the corporation’s profits to stockholders. ” 


Such income so distributed to stock- 
holders would become taxable in the 
hands of stockholders, would materially 
add ‘to the purchasing power of the 
public and would be of substantial 
benefit to those forced to depend upon 
investment income. 


IV. PRICE STABILIZATION 


Inflation is one of the many perils of 
war. During the war, the nation was 
moderately successful in preventing ex- 
treme inflation. History indicates, 
however, that the period immediately 
following war is one in which there is 
likely to be rapid inflationary price in- 
creases. History also indicates that in- 
flationary increases in prices are fol- 
lowed by periods of price collapse 
which result in long periods of malad- 
justment with prices for farm products 
very low in relation to prices paid by 
farmers for the products of others. 

We reaffirm our position in favor of 
a program to control inflation. Such 
controls as are necessary under such a 
program during reconversion should be 
equitably applied to industrial prices, 
farm commodities and wages. 
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This program should be administered 
in such manner as to avoid unnecessary 
delays in reconversion and in the pro- 
duction of industrial commodities, ade- 
quate supplies of which will be one of 
the most effective means of controlling 
inflation. All controls should be re- 
voked as rapidly as supplies come into 
a reasonably normal balance with de- 
mand. 

We reiterate our opposition-to con- 
sumer subsidies in lieu of fair prices in 
the market place for agricultural prod- 
ucts. These subsidies should be re- 
moved as rapidly as possible, and price 
ceilings should be adjusted accordingly. 


V. UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The unemployment compensation 
system was designed to provide for the 
needs of unemployed persons while 
they seek other employment. In prac- 
tice and in operation, as presently ad- 
ministered, many persons receiving un- 
employment compensation benefits do 
not seek and refuse to accept employ- 
ment. Employers alone are taxed to 
provide funds for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. The benefits paid 
almost equal the prevailing wage rates 
in many areas. Farmers and other em- 
ployers are unable to obtain help, while 
at the same. time many persons are un- 
employed and are receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation payments. 

We oppose the extension of the un- 
employment compensation system to 
agriculture. We do not believe this 
system is feasible or practical for agri- 
cultural labor. Any system which en- 
courages unemployed persons to take 
governmental assistance and to remain 
idle in lieu of seeking or accepting 
employment at prevailing wage rates, 
is unsound, not in the public interest 
and should not be extended. If the 
unemployment compensation system is 
to command public respect and serve 
the need for which it was created, its 
administration must be greatly im- 
proved and compensation paid only to 
those who are seeking and unable to 
obtain unemployment. 


VI. OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS’ 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 


The Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program under the Social 
Security Act, provides a type of assist- 
ance which is highly regarded and de- 
sired by a large majority of the persons 
covered under such system. ‘Farm labor 
and employees of agricultural organi- 
zations not for profit are not included 
under this system. Such employees 
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Talmage Defrees (Bond County) Chair- 
man 
Homer Curtiss (JoDaviess County) 
Ronald A. Holt( Henry County) 
Charles Lauritzen (Livingston County) 
W. A. Dennis (Edgar County) 
Charles B. Shuman (Moultrie County) 
F. E. Morris (Sangamon County) 
August Eggerding (Randolph County) 
C. J. Elliott (LaSalle County) 
Lorin K. Davis (Kane County) 
William Rushton (Kendall County) 
Carl Block (Stephenson County) 
Irving M. Graham (Hancock County) 
George R. Logan (Schuyler County) 
E. Y. Naffziger (Bureau County) 
Lester S. Davison (Woodford Coun- 


) 
C. A. Pence (Clark County) 
H. P. Ash (Macon County) 
W. Irving’ Brown (Menard County) 
Edw. M. Niehaus (Montgomery Coun- 


ty) 

G. G. Pape (Madison County) 

Fred Hawkins (Jefferson County) 

William H. Beauman (Johnson Coun- 
ty) 

Wm. B. Timpner (Perry County) 

Bill Thomas (Whiteside County) Rural 
Youth Representative. 


should be entitled to the same benefits 
as employees of business and industry 
and the coverage of this program 
should be extended to these employees 
wherever practicable. 

We approve the extension of the 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program to include regularly em- 
ployed full-time farm labor and em- 
ployees of agricultural organizations 
not for profit. We will not oppose 
the extension of this program to occa- 
sional, part-time farm labor when a 
practical, workable method for includ- 
ing such labor under this system is pre- 
sented. 


VII. ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


We call upon the Congress of the 
United States and the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois to give greatly 
increased and continuing attention to 
achieving efficiency and economy in 
governmental services. State appropri- 
ations have been greatly increased dur- 
ing recent years. Expenditures of the 
federal government have been multi- 
plied many times in order to meet war 
emergencies and for other purposes. It 
is a well-known fact that governmental 
agencies tend to persist for many years 
after the need for their. services has 
passed. Many persons are placed or 


continued upon governmental payrolls 
primarily because an appropriation has 
been made and the money is available. 
As a result, there is much needless du- 
plication of activities in governmental 
services and much needless expenditure 
of governmental funds. 

Rigid governmental economy is nec- 
essary at this time in order that ade- 
quate funds will be available for essen- 
tial services. Economy is necessary to 
maintain the financial standing of the 
government. Economy is required in 
order to permit the reduction in taxes 
on labor and business necessary to al- 
low a high level of employment and 
production. Economy in government is 
necessary so that the treasury may be 
able to meet future financial emergen- 
cies. For all these reasons, we demand 
that Congress and the General As- 
sembly make every practicable effort 
to eliminate all non-essential govern- 
mental services and expenditures. 


VII. GATEWAY AMENDMENT 


The Gateway Amendment to the 
State Constitution to be submittted to 
the voters in November, 1946, if 
adopted, will permit the General As- 
sembly to submit amendments of not 
to exceed three articles, instead of one 
article, of the Constitution to the voters 
at the same election. It also provides 
that constitutional amendments may be 
adopted by the favorable vote of :wo- 
thirds,of those voting on the proposi- 
tion instead of by a majority of all 
votes cast in the election. It provides 
that in voting upon future amendments 
the votes shall be cast directly upon the 
proposition. These changes are needed 
in order that our State Constitution may 
be modernized and adapted to meet 
present conditions. They will not 
make amendment of our State Consti- 
tution easy but they should make the 
adoption of amendments possible. 


The Association pledges its whole- 
hearted support of the Gateway Amend- 
ment. It urges the Board of Directors 
of the Association and the County Farm 
Bureaus to use every proper influence 
of the organization to secure the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 


IX. FARM-TO-HIGHWAY ROADS 


Of the approximately 105,000 miles 
of road in this State, more than 75,000 
miles are township and road district 
roads, financed entirely by local prop- 
erty taxes. The proceeds of the yzaso- 
line tax and motor vehicle license fees 
are used only for state and county roads 
and city and village streets. The $15,- 
000,000 from state funds appropriated 
at the last session of the General As- 
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sembly for use on township and road 
district roads constitutes the first allo- 
cation of state funds for these farm-to- 
highway roads. These state funds must 
be expended in the manner that will 
secure the maximum mileage of service- 
able all-weather roads. The standards 
of design and specifications for these 
roads must be held to a minimum. They 
cannot be the standards of design and 
specifications required for state and 
county roads which carry heavy traffic 
at high speeds. 

We urge the Association to use every 
proper influence in endeavoring to have 
State requirements for these roads held 
to the minimum. Standards or design 
and specifications for these roads should 
be left largely to the discretion of the 
several county superintendents of high- 
ways and local road comissioners who 
are familiar with local conditions and 
needs. We request the Division of 
Highways to undertake experimental 
work to determine the types of con- 
struction and specifications for farm-to- 
highway roads which are most economi- 
cal and practicable. 

We further request the Board of Di- 
rectors to develop and sponsor methods 
and plans for obtaining continued as- 
sistance from state funds for the con- 
struction and improvement of these 
farm-to-highway roads. 

Some changes in the organization and 
administration of our road system may 
be necessary in order to obtain the 
maximum benefits from the money pro- 
vided for roads. We request the Asso- 
ciation to give attention and study to 
this problem. 


X. PROPERTY ASSESSMENT 


Legislation effective January 1, 1946, 
providing for the assessment of prop- 
erty in each county at an average of 
100% of its full fair cash value already 
is resulting in confusion and misunder- 
standing and undoubtedly will lead to 
much litigation. A few governmental 
units will not receive sufficient funds. 
In the majority of instances, over a 
period of years, there will be substan- 
tial increases in taxing power. Bond- 
ing power has been greatly increased. 
State controls over tax levies are ren- 
dered much less effective and respon- 
sibility for local tax levies is placed 
squarely upon local officials. It is im- 
portant that Farm Bureaus be on guard 
to protect the interests of their mem- 
bers. The law provides that the max- 
imum rates to be levied in any govern- 
mental unit may be established at 
higher or lower levels by referendum. 
This provision affords taxpayers an op- 
portunity to control local tax levies. 

We urge that each County Farm Bu- 
reau establish a tax committee which 
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will keep informed concerning local 
conditions, needs and practices and ad- 
vise its membership and the public in 
order that local tax levies may be held 
to the amounts reasonably necessary. 


XI. SCHOOL SURVEYS 


The Association is pledged to assist 
local committees in studying and solv- 
ing their local school problems. There 
is wide-spread interest in and support 
for improvement of our schools. Of- 
ficial county school survey committees 
have been established in many counties. 
These committees have an opportunity 
to blueprint school reorganization and 
to develop plans for the improvement 
and strengthening of our school system. 
The Association should give all feasible 
assistance to these committees. 

We urge the County Farm Bureaus 
in the counties where school survey 
committees have been estdblished to 
take an active interest in the work of 
these committees, to make suggestions 
for the improvement of local schools 
and to assist the survey committees in 
working out a constructive long-range 
program for the improvement of the 
school systems of their respective coun- 
ties. 


XII. EDUCATION IN COOPERA- 
TION AND FARM OR- 
GANIZATION 


We believe that the education of all 
citizens should include instruction in 
the fundamentals of rural life. Pub- 
licly supported educational institutions, 
and especially those responsible for the 
training of future rural citizens, should 
give much more attention to the in- 
struction of students in the principles 
of cooperation and rural organizations. 
Such instruction should be begun in the 
elementary . schools and_ continued 
through high school. Students in Vo- 
cational Agriculture classes should re- 
ceive thorough instruction in the fun- 
damentals of cooperation and in the 
purposes and methods of rural organi- 
zations as well as instruction in crop 
and livestock production. 

We believe that all teachers in rural 
elementary and high schools should 
have as a part of their qualifications 
for teaching, at least one course in rural 
life. Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Extension workers 
and all agricultural college graduates 
should be required to have completed 
courses in cooperation and rural organi- 
zations. We request the appropriate 
authorities of the State of Illinois, of 
the University of Illinois, of the other 
teacher training institutions, and of all 
rural elementary. and high schools of 
the state to give this subject their care- 
ful consideration. 


In order to create greater interest in 
education for services in rural areas, 
we ask college authorities to call to the 
attention of veterans and other stu- 
dents, the opportunities available to 
dependable and well-trained young men 
in the field of agricultural cooperation. 
We also call upon the managers and 
directors of farmers’ cooperatives and 
other farm organizations throughout 
the State to bring to the attention of 
veterans and agriculture students the 
opportunities available in their respec- 
tive organizations. 


XIII. HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
CARE 


Many proposals have been made 
dealing with the problems of rural 
health, medical care and hospital facil- 
ities. Some of these proposals have 
been very constructive, while others 
have gone so- far as to advocate social- 
ized medicine. 

We express our uncomprising oppo- 
sition to any laws or policies directed 
toward the socialization of medicine. ° 

We will support in every reasonable 
way sound plans for the extension of 
hospital facilities and medical care to 
the end that the people of all areas 
may have access to greatly improved 
health services. 


THE UNFINISHED TASK 


In a little more than a quarter of a 
century the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation has grown to be one of the 
largest of the state farm organizations. 
Today a very high percentage of agri- . 
cultural producers within Illinois are its 
members. Upon the horizon can be 
seen the limitation to further substan- 
tial membership increase. The organi- 
zation has reached an early stage of 
maturity. The well laid policies of its 
founders and early leaders have ripened 
into wisdom. Emphasis has shifted 
gradually and almost imperceptibly 
from promotion to stewardship and 
service. 

The job is far from complete. On 
the contrary, the farmers of Illinois 
today are faced with larger responsi- 
bilities. New problems and new service 
demands require of the organization a 
greater versatility, a greater energy and 
a greater ability. We must consolidate 
our gains and revitalize our democratic 
processes within our organization. 
From the rank and file must rise new 
leaders. Their qualities of leadership 
must be enhanced through an aroused 
membership consciousness at all levels: 
of our organized agriculture. 

This responsibility within our ranks 
is of the essence of the responsibility 
that lies with all groups and all peoples 
if, under God, the world is to know 
Christian principle and Christian peace. 
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Russell V. McKee 
(16th Dist.) 


Elect Five New Directors 


OQ ACQUAINT Farm Bureau mem- 

bers with the five new directors elected 
to the IAA board of directors at the 31st 
annual meeting held in Chicago, the fol- 
lowing short biographies are printed. 

RUSSELL V. McKEE, Varna, Mar- 
shall county, was elected to represent the 
16th Congressional district, succeeding 
Albert Hayes, Chillicothe. The 16th dis- 
trict includes the following counties: 
Peoria, Tazewell, Stark, Marshall, Put- 
nam and Bureau. 

Mr. McKee is president of the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Serum Association, an IAA 
affiliate. He was elected to the board 
of that cooperative in 1934 and named 
president in 1937. He is also president 
of the Marshall-Putnam Farm Bureau 
and the Marshall-Putnam Oil Company. 
He was elected to the board of his local 
Farm Bureau in 1929 and named presi- 
dent in 1938.. He has served continuous- 
ly on his Farm Bureau board since 1929, 
with the exception of one year. He has 
also served as president of the Marshall- 
Putnain Locker Service. Mr. McKee has 
two children: Mrs. Verna Wasson, Cin- 
cinnati, and Bert, who operates the fam- 
ily farm. Mr. McKee owns 172 acres 
and is renting another 80. He has a 
herd of Purebred Jerseys and also raises 
a large number of hogs. Mr. McKee is 
active in the Christian Church of Wash- 
burn. 


JOHN T. EVANS, Hoopeston, Ver- 
milion county, was elected to represent 
the 18th Congressional district, succeed- 
ing W. A. Dennis, Edgar, Piatt county. 
The 18th district includes the following 
counties: Vermilion, Iroquois, Kankakee, 
Edgar, Clark and Cumberland. 

Mr. Evans has served as president of 
the Vermilion County Farm Bureau for 
eight years and was elected to his Farm 
Bureau board in 1933. He joined the 
Vermilion Farm Bureau shortly after it 
was organized. He farms a 400-acre 
grain and livestock farm, and specializes 
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» Mansfield and was 


in hogs, sheep, and beef cattle, having 
his own breeding herds. Mr. Evans is 
single and the farm on which he lives 
has been in the Evans family since 1867. 
Living on the farm with him is Gladys 
M. Evans, a cousin, co-owner of the 
farm, and a brother, Richard K. Evans. 
Mr. Evans was born in Reading, Pa., and 
came to Illinois with his uncle, Thomas 
Evans, when he was 11 years old. Mr. 
Evans is secretary of the Red Top rural 
school district, and active in the Hoopes- 
ton Presbyterian Church. He served as 
a township AAA committeeman in the 
early days of its operation. 

MILTON W. WARREN, 47, Mans- 
field, Piatt county, was elected to repre- 
sent the 19th Congressional district, suc- 
ceeding Charles B. Shuman, Sullivan, 
Moultrie county. This district includes 
the following counties: Champaign, 
Piatt, DeWitt, Macon, Shelby, Moultrie, 
Coles and, Douglas. 

Mr. Warren has served eight years as 
director of the Piatt County Farm Bu- 
reau and 12 years as its president. He 
operates a 440-acre grain and livestock 
farm. He was born Oct. 5, 1897 in 
graduated from the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture in 1921. Among hfs cooperative 
activities are services as director of the 
Champaign Production Credit Associa- 
tion from 1935 to 1939, and in past 
years as a township AAA committeeman. 
He has also served as a member of the 
Mansfield Co-op Locker board of direc- 
tors. In his community, he is president 
of the Mansfield Community High 
School board, and is a member of the 
Mansfield Lions Club. 

DAN L. CLARKE, 57, New Berlin, 
Sangamon county, was elected to serve 
as representative of the 21st Congres- 
sional district, succeeding Floyd E. Mor- 
ris, Buffalo, Sangamon county. This dis- 
trict includes the following counties: 
Sangamon, Christian, Montgomery and 
Macoupin. 


J. King Eaton 
(22nd Dist.) 


Mr. Clarke, who operates a 450-acre 
grain and livestock farm, is president of 
the Sangamon County Farm Bureau. 

Clarke has served as president of the 
Sangamon County Farm Bureau for the 
past four years and previously served as 


vice-president for two years. He has 
also a member of the Farm Bureau 
board as a director from Cartwright 


Township. 

Born June 9, 1888, in Pleasant Plains, 
on the farm which he operates today and 
on which his grandfather settled in 1830, 
Mr. Clarke attended Whipple Academy 
in Jacksonville and later the University 
of Illinois for three years from 1908 to 
1911. After graduation he returned to 
the home farm and has operated it since 
that time, adding acreage until he now 
has 450 acres. It is a testimony to his 
belief in good s@il practices that the land 
which his grandfather and father farmed 
has held up in production. 

Mr. Clarke raises large numbers of 
hogs and certified soybeans and oats, in 
addition to his regular grain operations. 
He is a progressive farmer and has built 
up his land with lime and phosphate, 
clovers, manure and crop rotation. 

In civic and community affairs, Mr. 
Clarke serves on the official board of the 
Methodist Church at Ashland, and has 
been active in Red Cross, Community and 
War Fund drives and Victory Bond cam- 


paigns. 

Mrs. Clarke is the former Coral Furr. 
Her brother, Paul Furr, who has been 
vocational agricultural teacher at DeKalb 
High School for many years, is well 
known to farmers throughout northern 
Illinois. 

J. KING EATON, Edwardsville, 
Madison county, was elected to serve as 
representative from the 22nd Congres- 
sional district, succeeding Alvin O. Eck- 
ert, Belleville, St. Clair county. This 
district includes the following counties: 
Madison, St. Clair, Monroe, Washing- 
ton and Bond. 

Mr. Eaton is a former president of 
the Sanitary Milk Producers and has 
served its board since its organization in 
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sembly for use on township and road 
district roads constitutes the first allo- 
cation of state funds for these farm-to- 
highway roads. These state funds must 
be expended in the manner that will 
secure the maximum mileage of service- 
able all-weather roads. The standards 
of design and specifications for these 
roads must be held to a minimum. They 
cannot be the standards of design and 
specifications required for state and 
county roads which carry heavy traffic 
at high speeds. 

We urge the Association to use every 
proper influence in endeavoring to nave 
State requirements for these roads held 
to the minimum. Standards or design 
and specifications for these roads should 
be left largely to the discretion of the 
several county superintendents of high- 
ways and local road comissioners who 
are familiar with local conditions and 
needs. We request the Division of 
Highways to undertake experimental 
work to determine the types of con- 
struction and specifications for farm-to- 
highway roads which are most economi- 
cal and practicable. 

We further request the Board of Di- 
rectors to develop and sponsor methods 
and plans for obtaining continued as- 
sistance from state funds for the con- 
struction and improvement of these 
farm-to-highway roads. 

Some changes in the organization and 
administration of our road system may 
be necessary in order to obtain the 
maximum benefits from the money pro- 
vided for roads. We request the Asso- 
ciation to give attention and study to 
this problem. 


X. PROPERTY ASSESSMENT 


Legislation effective January 1, 1946, 
providing for the assessment of prop- 
erty in each county at an average of 
100% of its full fair cash value already 
is resulting in confusion and misunder- 
standing and undoubtedly will lead to 
much litigation. A few governmental 
units will not receive sufficient funds. 
In the majority of instances, over a 
period of years, there will be substan- 
tial increases in taxing power. Bond- 
ing power has been greatly increased. 
State controls over tax levies are ren- 
dered much less effective and respon- 
sibility for local tax levies is placed 
squarely upon local officials. It is im- 
portant that Farm Bureaus be on guard 
to. protect the interests of their mem- 
bers. The law provides that the max- 
imum rates to be levied in any govern- 
mental unit may be established at 
higher or lower levels by referendum. 
This provision affords taxpayers an op- 
portunity to control local tax levies. 

We urge that each County Farm Bu- 
reau establish a tax committee which 
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will keep informed concerning local 
conditions, needs and practices and ad- 
vise its membership and the public in 
order that local tax levies may be held 
to the amounts reasonably necessary. 


XI. SCHOOL SURVEYS 


The Association is pledged to assist 
local committees in studying and solv- 
ing their local school problems. There 
is wide-spread interest in and support 
for improvement of our schools. Of- 
ficial county school survey committees 
have been established in many counties. 
These committees have an opportunity 
to blueprint school reorganization and 
to develop plans for the improvement 
and strengthening of our school system. 
The Association should give all feasible 
assistance to these committees. 

We urge the County Farm Burvaus 
in the counties where school survey 
committees have been established to 
take an active interest in the work of 
these committees, to make suggestions 
for the improvement of local schools 
and to assist the survey committees in 
working out a constructive long-range 
program for the improvement of the 
school systems of their respective coun- 
ties. 


XII. EDUCATION IN COOPERA- 
TION AND FARM OR- 
GANIZATION 


We believe that the education of all 
citizens should include instruction in 
the fundamentals of rural life. Pub- 
licly supported educational institutions, 
and especially those responsible for the 
training of future rural citizens, should 
give much more attention to the in- 
struction of students in the principles 
of cooperation and rural organizations. 
Such instruction should be begun in the 
elementary schools and _ continued 
through high school. Students in Vo- 
cational Agriculture classes should re- 
ceive thorough instruction in the fun- 
damentals of cooperation and in the 
purposes and methods of rural organi- 
zations as well as instruction in crop 
and livestock production. 

We believe that all teachers in rural 
elementary and high schools should 
have as a part of their qualifications 
for teaching, at least one course in rural 
life. Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Extension workers 
and all agricultural college graduates 
should be required to have completed 
courses in cooperation and rural organi- 
zations. We request the appropriate 
authorities of the State of Illinois, of 
the University of Illinois, of the other 
teacher training institutions, and of all 
rural elementary and high schools of 
the state to give this subject their care- 
ful consideration. 


In order to create greater interest in 
education for services in rural areas, 
we ask college authorities to call to the 
attention of veterans and other stu- 
dents, the opportunities available to 
dependable and well-trained young men 
in the field of agricultural cooperation. 
We also call upon the managers and 
directors of farmers’ cooperatives and 
other farm organizations throughout 
the State to bring to the attention of 
veterans and agriculture students the 
opportunities available in their respec- 
tive organizations. 


XIII. HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
CARE 


Many proposals have been made 
dealing with the problems of rural 
health, medical care and hospital facil- 
ities. Some of these proposals have 
been very constructive, while others 
have gone so far as to advocate social- 
ized medicine. 

We express our uncomprising oppo- 
sition to any laws or policies directed 
toward the socialization of medicine. 

We will support in every reasonable 
way sound plans for the extension of 
hospital facilities and medical care to 
the end that the people of all areas 
may have access to greatly improved 
health services. 


THE UNFINISHED TASK 


In a little more than a quarter of a 
century the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation has grown to be one of the 
largest of the state farm organizations. 
Today a very high percentage of agri- 
cultural producers within Illinois are its 
members. Upon the horizon can be 
seen the limitation to further substan- 
tial membership increase. The organi- 
zation has reached an early stage of 
maturity. The well laid policies of its 
founders and early leaders have ripened 
into wisdom. Emphasis has shifted 
gradually and almost imperceptibly 
from promotion to stewardship and 
service. 

The job is far from complete. On 
the contrary, the farmers of Illinois 
today are faced with larger responsi- 
bilities. New problems and new service 
demands require of the organization a 
greater versatility, a greater energy and 
a greater ability. We must consolidate 
our gains and revitalize our democratic 
processes within our organization. 
From the rank and file must rise new 
leaders. Their qualities of leadership 
must be enhanced through an aroused 
membership consciousness at all levels 
of our organized agriculture. 

This responsibility within our ranks 
is of the essence of the responsibility 
that lies with all groups and all peoples 
if, under God, the world is to know 
Christian principle and Christian peace. 


I. A. A. RECORD 
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Russell V. McKee 
(16th Dist.) 


John T. Evans 
(18th Dist.) 


Milton W. Warren 
(19th Dist.) 


Elect Five New Directors 


OQ ACQUAINT Farm Bureau mem- 

bers with the five new directors elected 
to the IAA board of directors at the 31st 
annual meeting held in Chicago, the fol- 
lowing short biographies, are printed. 

RUSSELL V. McKEE, Varna, Mar- 
shall county, was elected to represent the 
16th Congressional district, succeeding 
Albert Hayes, Chillicothe. The 16th dis- 
trict includes the following counties: 
Peoria, Tazewell, Stark, Marshall, Put- 
nam and Bureau. 

Mr. McKee is president of the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Serum Association, an IAA 
affiliate. He was elected to the board 
of that cooperative in 1934 and named 
president in 1937. He is also president 
of the Marshall-Putnam Farm Bureau 
and the Marshall-Putnam Oil Company. 
He was elected to the board of his local 
Farm Bureau in 1929 and named presi- 
dent in 1938. He has served continuous- 
ly on his Farm Bureau board since 1929, 
with the exception of one year. He has 
also served as president of the Marshall- 
Putnain Locker Service. Mr. McKee has 
two children: Mrs. Verna Wasson, Cin- 
cinnati, and Bert, who operates the fam- 
ily farm. Mr. McKee owns 172 acres 
and is renting another 80. He has a 
herd of Purebred Jerseys and also raises 
a large number of hogs. Mr. McKee is 
active in the Christian Church of Wash- 
burn. 


JOHN T. EVANS, Hoopeston, Ver- 
milion county, was elected to represent 
the 18th Congressional district, succeed- 
ing W. A. Dennis, Edgar, Piatt county. 
The 18th district includes the following 
counties: Vermilion, Iroquois, Kankakee, 
Edgar, Clark and Cumberland. 


Mr. Evans has served as president of 
the Vermilion County Farm Bureau for 
eight years and was elected to his Farm 
Bureau board in 1933. He joined the 
Vermilion Farm Bureau shortly after it 
was organized. He farms a 400-acre 
grain and livestock farm, and specializes 
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in hogs, sheep, and beef cattle, having 
his own beeeckog herds. Mr. Evans is 
single and the farm on which he lives 
has been in the Evans family since 1867. 
Living on the farm with him is Gladys 
M. Evans, a cousin, co-owner of the 
farm, and a brother, Richard K. Evans. 
Mr. Evans was born in Reading, Pa., and 
came to Illinois with his uncle, Thomas 
Evans, when he was 11 years old. Mr. 
Evans is secretary of the Red Top rural 
school district, and active in the Hoopes- 
ton Presbyterian Church. He served as 
a township AAA committeeman in the 
early days of its operation. 

MILTON W. WARREN, 47, Mans- 
field, Piatt county, was elected to repre- 
sent the 19th Congressional district, suc- 
ceeding Charles B. Shuman, Sullivan, 
Moultrie county. This district includes 
the following counties: Champaign, 
Piatt, DeWitt, Macon, Shelby, Moultrie, 
Coles and, Douglas. 

Mr. Warren has served eight years as 
director of the Piatt County Farm Bu- 
reau and 12 years as its president. He 
operates a 440-acre grain and livestock 
farm. He was born Oct. 5, 1897 in 
Mansfield and was graduated from the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture in 1921. Among hfs cooperative 
activities are services as director of the 
Champaign Production Credit Associa- 
tion from 1935 to 1939, and in past 
years as a township AAA committeeman. 
He has also served as a member of the 
Mansfield Co-op Locker board of direc- 
tors. In his community, he is president 
of the Mansfield Community High 
School board, and is a member of the 
Mansfield Lions Club. 

DAN L. CLARKE, 57, New Berlin, 
Sangamon county, was elected to serve 
as representative of the 21st Congres- 
sional district, succeeding Floyd E. Mor- 
ris, Buffalo, Sangamon county. This dis- 
trict includes the following counties: 
Sangamon, Christian, Montgomery and 
Macoupin. 


Dan L. Clarke 


J. King Eaton 
(21st Dist.) (22nd Dist.) 

Mr. Clarke, who operates a 450-acre 
grain and livestock farm, is president of 
the Sangamon County Farm Bureau. 

Clarke has served as president of the 
Sangamon County Farm Bureau for the 
past four years and previously served as 
vice-president for two years. He has 
also been a member of the Farm Bureau 
board as a director from Cartwright 
Township. 

Born June 9, 1888, in Pleasant Plains. 
on the farm which he operates today and 
on which his grandfather settled in 1830, 
Mr. Clarke attended Whipple Academy 
in Jacksonville and later the University 
of Illinois for three years from 1908 to 
1911. After graduation he returned to 
the home farm and has operated it since 
that time, adding acreage until he now 
has 450 acres. It is a testimony to his 
belief in good soil practices that the land 
which his grandfather and father farmed 
has held up in production. 

Mr. Clarke raises large numbers of 
hogs and certified soybeans and oats, in 
addition to his regular grain operations. 
He is a progressive farmer and has built 
up his land with lime and phosphate, 
clovers, manure and crop rotation. 

In civic and community affairs, Mr. 
Clarke serves on the official board of the 
Methodist Church at Ashland, and has 
been active in Red Cross, Community and 
War Fund drives and Victory Bond cam- 
paigns. 

Mrs. Clarke is the former Coral Furr. 
Her brother, Paul Furr, who has been 
vocational agricultural teacher at DeKalb 
High School for many years, is well 
known to farmers throughout northern 
Illinois. 

J. KING EATON, Edwardsville, 
Madison county, was elected to serve as 
representative from the 22nd Congres- 
sional district, succeeding Alvin O. Eck- 
ert, Belleville, St. Clair county. This 
district includes the following counties: 
Madison, St. Clair, Monroe, Washing- 
ton and Bond. 

Mr. Eaton is a former president of 
the Sanitary Milk Producers and has 
served its board since its organization in 
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HARLES B. SHUMAN, Sullivan, 
Moultrie county livestock farmer 
who comes in as president of the 


Illinois Agricultural Association, is 
admirably fitted by experience, ability 
and background to discharge the duties 
of this high office. He is a progressive 
farmer, well-grounded through practi- 
cal working knowledge and education 
in agriculture, well-versed in Farm Bu- 
reau and cooperatives through service 
on these boards and with business 
and administrative ability developed 
through managing his own farm and 
by his five years of service on the IAA 
board. 

Mr. Shuman has demonstrated by his 
work on the board of directors of the 
Association that he is able to weigh 
facts calmly and deliberately and make 
sound decisions. He has also demon- 
strated his capacity to grow and develop 
as new responsibilities are placed upon 
his. shoulders. 

His biography supplements and con- 
firms these statements. Mr. Shuman 
was born on a farm east of Sullivan, 
the son of Grace Baker and Bliss Shu- 
man, April 27, 1907. 

Mr. Shuman attended the Purvis 
country school, where he later served 
as a board member, and the Sullivan 
High School from which he was grad- 
uated in 1924. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the fall of 1924 
and received his bachelor’s degree from 
the College of Agriculture in June, 
1928, graduating with honors. He 
earned his master’s degree in agronomy 
from the College in February of 1929. 
While working for his master’s degree, 
his minor study was agricultural eco- 
nomics. During his college career, Mr. 
Shuman was a member of Alpha Zeta, 
agricultural scholastic honorary, Farm 
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MEET YOUR NEW OFFICERS 


President 
Charles B. Shuman 


Vice-President 
Floyd E. Morris 


House social fraternity, Sigma Xi, 
scientific fraternity, and the scholastic 
journalism fraternity at the University. 
He was elected to the latter fraternity 
in recognition of his service on the 
business staff of the Agriculturist, Col- 
lege of Agriculture student publication. 

Mr. Shuman married Ida Wilson in 
1933. She was a native of New Rich- 
mond, Ind:, and was born and reared 
on the Charles Meharry farm near 
there. She was teacher of mathematics 
in Sullivan High School when she met 
Mr. Shuman. 


When Mr. Shuman left College in 
1929, he returned to the home farm of 
456 acres which he operated with his 
father. In 1933, he bought a 46-acre 
farm adjoining the home place and he 
and Mrs. Shuman moved to this farm 
shortly after they were married. When 
Mr. Shuman’s grandmother, Mrs. Mary 
Shuman died, he bought her farm of 
230 acres from the estate and has peen 
renting it out. He has continued to 
operate his 46-acre place and the 456- 
acre home farm with his father. The 
latter is a general livestock farm which 
has been in the family since 1853. 


Mr. Shuman has purebred Angus and 
Duroc-Jersey herds and raises some hy- 
brid seed corn. The Angus cow herd 
of 50 cows and calves is maintained to 
use up the grassland on the place. Mr. 
Shuman used to feed from 80 to 100 
steers a year, but last year he fed only 
a few cattle. About 200 hogs are raised 
per year, but in the last few years this 
number has been reduced. 


In all his farming operations, Mr. 
Shuman has followed a good soil build- 
ing program. All but 10 acres of the 
land he operates has been limed and 
about 50 per cent of it has had rock 


He has also 
established several grass waterways on 
the land. 

Since graduation from College, Mr. 
Shuman has been very active in Farm 
Bureau, cooperative, and community 


phosphate applications. 


affairs. He served as a director of the 
Moultrie County Farm Bureau from 
1932 to 1933 and as president from 
1934 to 1938. He was elected to the 
IAA board of directors in 1941 to rep- 
resent the 19th Congressional district 
and served until his election to the 
presidency of the IAA. During his 
petiod as a board member he served 
on the finance and marketing commit- 
tees. 

Other cooperative activities of Mr. 
Shuman include: directorship on the 
Shelbyville and Charleston Production 
Credit Associations from 1933 to 1935, 
and from 1935 to 1941, respectively; 
and as president of the Charleston PCA 
from 1936 to 1938. 

Mr. Shuman served as vice-president 
of the Coles-Moultrie Electric *Co- 
operative in 1939 and as president since 
1940; on the executive committee of 
the Coles, Douglas, Moultrie Wheat 
Control Association, 1933-34, and as 
president in 1935; and as director and 
secretary of the Moultrie Shipping As- 
sociation, 1932-45. 

In the community, Mr. Shuman has 
been deeply interested in school affairs. 
He served for many years as a director 
of the Purvis school, and now is presi- 
dent of the Community Consolidated 
District No. 3. The Purvis school dis- 
trict was one of five districts merged 
in the consolidated district. This re- 
organization, which was worked out by 
the local people, was outlined in a 
story appearing in the February, 1944, 
issue of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
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INSURANCE 
¢ceouPrPany? 


The vow, ‘‘till Death do us part’’ was more than a marriage com- 
pact. It was a social and a business alliance. To share in joys 
and troubles. She has kept a wonderful home, raised your chil- 
dren, been your counsellor and your refuge. On the farm, too... 
tended a flock of chickens, made the purchases, tended garden, 
run the tractor, helped milk the cows. Yes, it’s truly a 50-50 
partnership arrangement. And you, in your way, have worked 
hard to uphold your end of the bargain. But have you given suf- 
ficient thought to the problems that would face her if you were 
removed? The children to educate . . . the farm to finish paying 
for ... loans to repay. After payment of obligations would she 
have enough to carry on as you would want her to? Most prob- 
ably you already have life insurance. But do you have enough? 
How much is needed, in your instance? Well, our advice is to get 
together with your Farm Bureau insurance man and your 50-50 
partner and discuss the whole matter c ly. 


enough, you'll feel better. If you don’t, now is the time to remedy 


the deficiency before you get a single year older. 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
608 S. DEARBORN STREET © CHICAGO 5. ILLINOIS 
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ciation Record. In the reorganization 
of the five districts, two school build- 
ings were closed and three were kept 
open. One building houses the first 
and second grades, another the third, 
fourth and fifth grades, and the third 
houses the sixth, seventheand eighth 
grades. Plans are now under way to 
build a modern rural school to house 
all eight grades under one roof. 


Mr. Shuman also has been a teacher 
of a Sunday School class of high school 
age youths in the Sullivan Methodist 
Church for the past 15 years, and has 
been a leader of the Brushy Bend Gang 
4-H club for the past 16 years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shuman have four 
children: Charles W., 10; John and 
Paul, 8-year-old twins, and Janet, 31 
years old. 


The new vice-president of the IAA, 
Floyd E. Morris, Buffalo, Sangamon 
county, has been active in Farm Bureau 
work for a number of years. He was 
elected to the IAA board to succeed 
Dwight Hart, Christian county, in 1944, 
representing the 21st Congressional dis- 
trict. During his term on the board 
he has served ably as a member of the 
organization-information committee. 


Mr. Morris was elected to the Sanga- 
mon County Farm Bureau board in 
1936, and has served as vice-president 
for the past four years. 


Mr. Morris was the first secretary of 
the county corn-hog program and later 
was elected county AAA chairman. 
Several years ago he served as a member 
of the committee. He operates a 330- 
acre livestock and grain farm. 


The new vice-president is probably 
best known over the state for his work 
as a member of the IAA schools com- 
mittee and as a member of its subcom- 
mittee. Mr. Morris was especially fitted 
for the IAA schools committee work 
having served as a director of both the 
grade and high school boards of Buf- 
falo. He was on the board of the 
Buffalo High School at the time of its 
consolidation with the Tri-City High 
School. 


Mr. Morris’ other activities include 
chairmanship of the rural division of 
the Sangamon county war fund drive 
in 1943 and services of several years as 
a member of the FSA farm loan com- 
mittee of his county. 


Mr. Morris is married and has four 
children, two. daughters and two sons. 
They are: Mrs. Kathryn Dale, Kansas 
City Mo., formerly in the Army Nurse 
Corps; Jean, freshman at the University 
of Illinois; Robert, SOM 3/c, U. S. 
Navy, stationed in the Pacific; and 
Donald, 10. 
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NEW wmoror raw 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1 


HE new Illinois Motor Vehicle Safety 

Responsibility Law becomes effective 
on January 1, 1946. There are two main 
features of this law which every motor- 
ist should keep in mind. 


1. REPORTING OF ACCIDENTS 


The law requires all motorists to re- 
port all accidents to the Department of 
Public Works and Buildings, Springfield, 
Illinois, within 24 hours if the accident 
results in death or personal injury and 
within 10 days if damage to property, 
including the driver’s own car, is in ex- 
cess of $50.00. (A copy of this report 
is shown on the front inside cover page 
of this issue of the RECORD. The 
Editors suggest that you take a look at 
it now.) 


2. PROOF OF FINANCIAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 


The new law requires every motorist 
involved in an accident resulting in in- 
jury, death or property damage in ex- 
cess of $50.00 to post cash or other se- 
curity with the State in an amount deter- 
mined by the Department of Public 
Works and Buildings unless such per- 
son carries public liability and property 
damage insurance in a company licensed 
to do business in the State of Illinois. 
If such person does have insurance then 
his insurance company will file with the 
State a form known as “SR 21”’ certify- 
ing to them that there is public liability 
and property damage insurance on the 
motor vehicle. The security provision of 
the law does not apply to accidents in- 
volving less than $50.00 worth of dam- 
age, nor to owners of legally parked cars, 
nor to owners of cars used without per- 
mission, nor to the operators or owners 
of a car involved in an accident wherein 
injury or damage was caused to no one 
but themselves. 

The administration of the law is di- 
vided between the Department of Public 
Works and Buildings and the office of 
the Secretary of State. The Department 
of Public Works and Buildings will re- 
ceive and analyze each report to deter- 
mine how much security is required and 
then certify to the Secretary of State, the 
name of the person and the amount of 


security required, if such person does 
not carry insurance. The deposit re- 
uired may be in any amount between 
450,00 and $11,000 — from $50.00 for 
a dented fender to $1,000 for greater 
property damage, up to $5,000 for injury 
to or death of one person and up to 
$10,000 for injury to or death of more 
than one person. Illinois Agricultural 
Mutual Insurance Company policies all 
provide for at least $15,000, which is in 
excess of the amount required by law. 


When this new law becomes effective 
on January 1st it will be more important 
than ever that motorists make certain 
that their premiums on auto -insurance 
are paid on time. To be on the safe 
side, A. E. Richardson, Manager of the 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Company, is advising policyholders. to 
pay their auto insurance premiums when 
they receive the first notice that the 
premium is due and not to wait until 
they receive the red-colored final pre- 
mium notice. ; 


Here is the main reason why you 
shoald keep your insurance premium 
paid up. If you have an accident with 
your car and the damage to others 
amounts to more than $50.00, you will 
have to show that you are able to pay 
for the damages. If your insurance pre- 
mium is due and is not paid at the time 
of the accident, the insurance company 
won't be able to file a certificate showing 
you have insurance. In that case, you 
will have to make a deposit in cash, 
bond or such other security as is ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary of State in an 
amount to cover damages caused by the 
accident whether you are liable for such 
damage or not. If your liability insur- 
ance is paid up, certification of that fact 
by your insurance company to the Secre- 
tary of State will meet the law’s require- 
ments. : 


The new Safety-Responsibility Law’ is 
designed to make the motorist who uses 
the highways of Illinois financially re- 
sponsible. It will do much to remove 
from the highway the irresponsible mo- 
torist who “hits and runs” from financial 
responsibility incurred by an accident. 
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Four IAA Veterans Retire 


ANY years of services and devotion 

to the cause of Farm Bureau and 
to the farmers of Illinois are represented 
in the careers of men who retired from 
the Illinois Agricultural ‘Association 
board of directors at the 31st annual 
meeting in Chicago. 

Talmage Defrees, Greenville, Bond 
county, who retired as vice-president, 
was first elected to the IAA board in 
1932 and served a two-year term as 
representative from the 22nd Congres- 
sional district. In 1935 he was elected 
as vice-president and has served con- 
tinuously in that capacity since that time. 

A charter member of the Bond County 
Farm Bureau, Mr. Defrees has been a 
builder for Farm Bureau and Farm Bu- 
reau cooperatives. Operator of a 240- 
acre farm east of Greenville,. Mr. 
Defrees was a founder and early director 
of the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange, 
an IAA affiliate located at Carbondale. 
At the present time he is vice-president 
of the Exchange. He also served as 
president of the Bond County Farm Bu- 
reau for five years in its early days. 

As a young man, Mr. Defrees was 
awarded an appointment to the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, but cir- 
cumstances arose that made it impossible 
for him to attend. His only brother, 
who went in his place and was graduated 
in 1900, has had a long and notable 
career in the Navy and served during 
World War II as an admiral. 

Mr. Defrees attended Greenville Col- 
lege near his home and later was edu- 
cated at Drake University, Des Moines, 
and at the University of Chicago. 

As one of the outstanding farmers of 
southern Illinois, Mr. Defrees was 
awarded the Master Farmer medal by 
Prairie Farmer in 1930. An able plat- 
form speaker, Mr. Defrees has addressed 
Farm Bureau and civic groups through- 
out the state, and through his efforts has 
contributed materially to the growth of 
Farm Bureau in Illinois. In announcing 
his retirement, Mr. Defrees indicated that 
he was planning on catching up on his 
fishing, but at the same time he also 
planned to continue his efforts in the 
interest of Farm Bureau. 


Alvin O. Eckert, Belleville, St. Clair. 


county, who retired as director repre- 
senting the 22nd Congressional district, 
is another man who has given freely of 
his time and efforts to Farm Bureau. He 
was first elected to the IAA board in 
1921 and served a two-year term, and 
in 1923 was named vice-president to 
serve with Sam H. Thompson, Quincy, 
Adams county. In 1934, Mr. Eckert was 
re-elected to the IAA board, and has 
served continuously since that time. He 
has made a major contribution to the 
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Talmage Defrees 


IAA program through his service as 
chairman of the marketing committee. 

Mr. Eckert assisted in organizing the 
St. Clair County Farm Bureau and the 
Iilinois Fruit Growers Exchange, of 
which he is now president, and served 
seven years as president of his Farm 
Bureau. He also was on the board of 
the Federated Fruit Growers of Amer- 
ica. He has a 1000-acre farm, 500 acres 
of which is in orchard. He also feeds 
hogs and cattle and operates a roadside 
stand which has become famous through- 
out Illinois. 

Mr.. Eckert has three sons who are 
partners with him in the farming busi- 
ness. Cornell is a first lieutenant in. the 
Army and has been in service for more 
than four years. Before entering the 
services, Cornell managed the orchard. 
Curt Eckert manages the livestock opera- 
tions of the farm, and Vernon runs the 
market. 

Mr. Eckert has served as president of 
the Illinois State Horticulture Society and 
is a holder of the Master Farmer medal 
awarded by Prairie Farmer, and was 
president for several years of the Master 


Albert Hayes 
(16th Dist.) 


A. O. Eckert 
(22nd Dist.) 


Farmer Club of America. He has served 
as director of the Belleville Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Albert Hayes, Chillicothe, Peoria coun- 
ty, who retired as director from the 16th 
Congressional district, has*been long ac- 
tive in Farm Bureau and served on the 
IAA board continuously from 1934 
through 1945. During his period of 
service on the board he was a member 
of the finance committee for 10 years. 


Mr. Hayes’ interest in Farm Bureau 
in the early days was recognized by his 
election as township director and later 
as secretary and treasurer of the Peoria 
County Farm Bureau. He also was first 
president of the Peoria Service Company. 

Mr. Hayes has held numerous offices 
in civic and cooperative affairs including 
directorships on the boards of the First 
National Bank of Chillicothe, Peoples 
Building and Loan Association of Chilli- 
cothe, and Peoria County National Farm 
Loan Association. He also served as 
township supervisor for 13 years, as 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
Mossville Methodist Church, trustee of 
the Peoria Methodist Hospital, director 
of Peoria County Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
District, member of Agricultural com- 
mittee, Peoria Association of Commerce, 
chairman of agricultural committee of 
Peoria district. OPA. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes have three sons, two of whom are 
in the European zone of occupation serv- 
ing their country, and one at home on 
the farm. Mr. Hayes operates a 194- 
acre grain and livestock farm and is a 
hybrid seed corn grower. Mr. Hayes 
was awarded the Prairie Farmer Master 
Farmer award in the "30s. 

W. A. Dennis, Paris, Edgar county, 
who retired as director representing the 
18th Congressional district, served on the 
IAA board from 1930 to 1934 and from 
1938 through 1945. A graduate of 
Harvard University in 1911, Mr. Dennis 
has been a Farm Bureau member for 30 
years, and has served as secretary, vice- 
president and president of the Edgar 
County Farm Supply Company, and as 


(Continued on page 46) 


W. A. Dennis 
(18th Dist.) 
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EARL C. SMITH... the Man, the 
Leader, the Realist, the Fornard- Looker | 


A PRACTICAL ESTIMATE OF HIS WORK — BY ONE WHO WORKED WITH HIM 


* * * * * 


T CAN safely be predicted, that as 
| the years go by, the stature of Farl 

C. Smith as a farm leader in the state 
and nation will grow rather than lessen. 
As the shock experienced at his retire- 
ment diminishes, there will come time 
for reflection upon his contributions 
and services to the farmers of Ametica. 

The printed word can add little to 
the true estimate of the man which is 
already written in the hearts of those 
who have come to know him during the 
past 20 years. But it is appropriate 
at this time to recount briefly something 
of his achievements in the interest of 
better farm life. 

While much has been written in the 
nation’s press about Earl Smith as a 
farm leader in business and legislative 
fields, less attention has been given to 
him as an individual. This in itself is 
no small tribute to the man. 

Perhaps to best understand the man 
it is necessary to go back to the arst 
words he spoke upon assuming the 
presidency of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association in 1926. As he accepted 
the gavel from the hands of Sam 
Thompson, he said, ‘To the best of my 
strength and ability, I will serve what 
I believe to be the best interests of the 
farmers.” Earl Smith has been doing 
just that for the past 20 years. There 
is no other job he would have rather 
done. As he has often said, “It’s true 
that I have worked hard, but I have 
enjoyed it. I feel sorry for a man who 
works at something he doesn’t like.” 

Those who have known of the high 
positions in government which have 
offered Mr. Smith under both Republi- 
can and Democratic administrations 
have often asked him why he refused 
such honors. He has said that he re- 
fused them for “selfish reasons.” Sel- 
fishly, he explains, he preferred to serve 
Illinois farmers in his present position. 

Why then did Mr. Smith resign his 
position at this time? Again the an- 
swer can be found in his devotion to 
the organization. He believed that this 
was an opportune time to step aside 
and let a younger man take his place at 
the helm. With the counsel and advice 
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of older officers, a young man, he be- 
lieved, could develop and grow and 
lead the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion into even greater fields of service. 
Only a big man could make the deci- 
sion that Mr. Smith made. 

Another insight into the character of 
the IAA’s retiring president can be 
found in the fact that the door of his 
office was always open to anyone who 

‘wished to see him. A man occupying 
a position comparable to Mr. Smith's 
in a private business corporation would 
have surrounded himself with a barri- 
cade of secretaries. Mr. Smith did not. 
The door was always open and mem- 
bers of the staff felt free to approach 
him on any subject and offer construc- 
tive criticism on administrative matters. 
Another distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Smith’s personality was his way of get- 
ting things done. 
orders, he accomplished the desired end 
through suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. This was not a studied approach; 
he did it unconsciously because it is 
part of his nature.. 

Another of the attributes that marked 
Mr. Smith as a leader was his ability 
to iron out differences of opinion 
among leaders of various groups seated 
around a council table. Many times 


* * * * * 


Rather than issue . 


* * * * * 


after long discussions which had failed 
to arrive at any conclusion, Mr. Smith, 
who had been listening quietly, would 
step in and in a clear-cut summation 
state the problem and offer a sugges- 
tion for its disposal. He wasted no 
words in his summary, and what pre- 
viously had appeared to be a mass of 
tangled strands, suddenly became un- 
tangled. 


Another obvious part of Mr. Smith's | 


personality was his outstanding ability 
as a platform speaker and as a repre- 
sentative of the farmers’ cause in the 
halls of Congress and before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This was not an in- 
herited ability. He developed as a 
speaker after becoming president of the 
IAA. As one farm adviser recalls, 
shortly after Mr. Smith became presi- 
dent he was suggested as an annual 
meeting speaker for a County Farm 
Bureau. Local leaders said, ‘‘No, not 
Smith. He can’t speak for sour apples.” 


Today he is one of the most sought- 


after speakers on the public platform. 

Persons who had only a casual 
acquaintance with Mr. Smith may have 
never realized his love of people and 
the high value he placed on true friend- 
ship. This was because of Mr. Smith’s 
reserved nature. This natural reserve 
was deepened by his concentration on 
the many and serious problems and re- 
sponsibilities that he had to study and 
bear. But those who came to know 
Mr. Smith through travelling with him 
to County Farm Bureau meetings or in 
working with him, found a delightful 
companion and one who was truly in- 
terested in them. as individuals. 

Some may have thought Mr. Smith 
was headstrong, and at times he was 
misunderstood. This misunderstanding 
grew from the fact that Mr. Smith had 
certain deep and fundamental convic- 
tions. He would listen and weigh the 
facts carefully, but he would not com- 
promise on his fundamental beliefs. 
Again this characteristic had much to 
do with his development into a great 
leader. 

It is without a doubt that Mrs. Smith 
was a constant reservoir of inspiration 
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to her husband. This lovely and gra- 
cious lady was well known to those 
who attended annual meetings. She 
had a deep interest in farm people and 
rural life as she was born and reared 
on a farm one and one-half miles from 
the present Smith home. 

When Mr. Smith came to make his 
great decision to retire as IAA presi- 
dent, he counseled with no one but his 
wife. Her reply to the question of re- 
tirement was, ‘As you know, Earl, I 
never wanted you to be president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association _ be- 
cause it would take you away from 
home. But now that it has been your 
life for 20 years, you alone must make 
the decision.” 

There is often inspiration to be found 
in the biographies of American leaders 
because they are tributes to the tradi- 
tions of the nation which places no 
limit on the heights a man may reach. 
In America a man can be as great as 
his capacities permit. 

Such is the story of Earl C. Smith. 
He is a farmer by choice. Born Feb. 
19, 1886, in Pittsfield, Pike county, the 
son of Annie Clemmons and William 
Thomas Smith, his parents were native 
rural people of Illinois. His parents 
moved to Tennessee when Mr. Smith 
was five years old because of his 
mother’s health which could not with- 
stand the rugged winters. During 
summer vacations, his parents each year 
returned to Pike county where they had 
farming interests and lived in a cot- 
tage on one of the Smith farms near 
Detroit. 

It was during these visits that Mr. 
Smith decided that when he reached his 
majority he would be a farmer as he 
was particularly interested in livestock. 
In school, Mr. Smith showed particular 
aptitude for mathematics, and com- 
pleted the highest book in this course, 
which at that time was calculus, in his 
second year at American University of 
Harriman, Tenn. But Mr. Smith dis- 
liked foreign languages, particularly 
Latin, even though his father was a 
teacher of these subjects and a learned 
scholar in Greek. 


Because of this dislike of foreign 
languages, which in those days was an 
important part of the curriculum, Mr. 
Smith left school and went to work at 
the age of 16. He worked for several 
years first as a shipping clerk for a 
wholesale grocery and later as a sales- 
man on the road for the company. 
Even at this age, Mr. Smith enjoyed 
business success because of his ability 
with figures, but he didn’t like the 
work. He wanted to be a farmer. He 
saved some money and he decided he 
would go into business for himself and 
rent a farm. 


Thus at the age of 21, he returned to 
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This scene is from the 1943 IAA annual 
meeting and shows Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
looking with admiration on the beautiful 
clock presented to the IAA leader by 
Illinois Farm Bureau members as a token 


* * * * * 


Pike county and started out as a tenant 
farmer. Two years later he married a 
Pike county girl, Mary Sanderson, and 
purchased the home place that was 
settled by his grandfather, W. A. 
Clemmons in 1838. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith have maintained their home there 
for the past 35 years. They have estab- 
lished a modern farm home, the kind 
of a home they dreamed about when 
they were first married. To Mr. Smith, 
this home is a symbol of the kind of 
farm life that he has been fighting to 
secure for farmers for the past 20 years. 


Today, the man who started out rent- 
ing land, owns and operates 800 acres 
of land in Pike and Scott counties. He 
also operates for non-resident brothers 
and sisters an additional 600 acres of 
land. 


While Mr. Smith has often been 
labelled a “corn farmer’ because of his 
belief that the stabilization of grain 
prices makes for greater stabilization in 
the prices of cattle, hogs, dairy prod- 
ucts and poultry, and while raising 
rather substantial amounts of corn, 
oats and alfalfa, he is in reality a live- 
stock farmer. During the 38 years he 
has been on the farm, cattle and hogs 
have consumed not only all of the grain 
and hay produced on the land, but at 
least an equal amount of grain that was 
purchased. The livestock operations 
have added greatly to the improvement 
of the land, as any one of Mr. Smith’s 
neighbors will testify. Mr. Smith also 
was one of the first farmers in Pike 
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of their appreciation for his services. If 
members have copies of the December 
1943 IAA RECORD they would be inter- 
ested in again reading the tribute which 
Vice-President Defrees gave at that time. 


* * * * * 


county to use limestone and sweet 
clover in building up soil fertility. 
Mr. Smith came up through the 
Farm Bureau ranks to the presidency 
of the IAA. He first served on the 
Pike County Farm Bureau executive 
committee as representative from De- 
troit township in 1920, was elected 
vice-president in 1921, and president 
in 1922. In 1923 he was elected to the 
IAA board of directors to represent the 
20th Congressional district. He served 
as director until 1926 when he was 
named as IAA president to succeed 
Sam H. Thompson, Adams county. He 
was elected to the board of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in 1931 
and was named vice-president in 1936. 
He has served as chairman of the policy 
making committee of the AFBF since 
1933. Volumes could be written on his 
contributions in the latter position. 
Under Mr. Smith’s leadership the 
membership of the IAA has grown 
from 45,600 to 115,651. Twelve sep- 
arate business corporations have been 
organized and all have been outstand- 
ingly successful. During his term of 
office the net worth of the organiza- 
tion has grown from $273,606 to $11.- 
272,000. The IAA and its affiliated 
service corporations, all of which oper- 
ate under a Management Corporation 
of which Mr. Smith was president, now 
have total assets approximating $50.- 
000,000. Mr. Smith was a director of 
12 corporations serving farm people, 
president of seven and vice-president 
(Continued on page 46) 
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FARM SUPPLY 
HAS NOVEL PROGRAM 


By MARY TUCKER 
Editor of Pacemaker 


LLINOIS Farm Supply Company mem- 

ber-audience at the Sherman Hotel, 

Nov. 27, saw an innovation as a dif- 
ferent kind of annual meeting program 
unfolded. Officers and board of di- 
rectors filed upon the stage as usual, but 
during President Fred E. Herndon’s ad- 
dress, he announced that all directors 
would have a part later in the day’s pro- 
gram, each discussing a topic of vital 
importance. This was a change in the 
regular meeting routine, but was well re- 
ceived by the delegates and others who 
thought the subjects chosen for discus- 
sion were not only timely but of funda- 
mental importance to a better under- 
standing of the organization’s policies, 
aims, and contributions to Agriculture. 

The topics discussed by the board in- 
cluded: “Better Inter-Organization Re- 
lationship, the Goal of 3-Man Advisor 
Committees”; “Proper Absorption of the 
Returned Veterans Who Were Former 
Employees”; “‘ ‘Service Brand’ and its 
Place in Our Feed Manufacturing Pro- 
gram”; ‘Timely Counsel on Investments 
in Fixed Assets’; ‘“What New Services 
Can We Properly Consider?”; “Is Our 
Previous Border-Line Policy Still Ade- 
quate?”’; and “The Uniform Manage- 
ment Agreement.” 


President Herndon discussed “‘I]linois 
Farm Supply’s Increased Participation 
With Other Regional Cooperatives.”” In 
this he spoke of the company’s relation- 
ship with other cooperatives; the forma- 
tion of our first operating membership 
in another cooperative, the Farm Bureau 
Milling Company; our second coopera- 
tive association, that with Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc. ; 
our third activity which took us into re- 
search as a member of The American 
Farm Research Association; and our 
most recent membership in United Co- 
operatives of Alliance, Ohio. 

C. H. Becker, manager of Illinois 
Farm Supply Company, in presenting the 
board of directors’ report, said that the 
19th year, concluded on Aug. 31, was a 
year of uncertainty and great change, but 
despite the problems of war and its after- 
math the company had added another 
brilliant page to its record as a history- 
making cooperative. The most success- 
ful year in its life span, the company 
made a 15.3 per cent gain over last year 
(the previous record), the total whole- 
sale value of goods sold and transporta- 
tion income amounting to $19,090,448.- 
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86. Members were happy to hear that 
patronage refunds in the amount of $1,- 
075,973.66 and capital stock dividends 
in the amount of $51,784.02 had been 
declared for distribution. 


President Fred Herndon (left) welcomes 
two new members to the board of Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Company — Charles 
Kesslinger (center) and Otto Steffey. F. 
E. Morris was third member elected. 


“Sales of all petroleum products dur- 
ing this fiscal period,” said Becker, 
“amounted to 132,148,985 gallons, repre- 
senting an increase over last year of six 
and one-half per cent. Stated in an- 
other way, this is a gain of approximately 
26 million gallons over the year 1941. 

A total of 55,144 tons, including 
39,134 tons of Blue Seal feeds, 11,635 
tons of ingredients, and 4,375 tons of 
Service Brand feeds (manufactured by 
the four newly authorized Service 
Brand distributors) represents an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over last year. 

The achievement of the Feed Divi- 
sion, accomplished in the face of limita- 
tions of both facilities and ingredients, 
was small compared to what it could 
have done had adequate manufacturing 
facilities been available. Becker empha- 
sized that greater manufacturing capacity 
is imperative. The first step in such a 
program was taken when the company 
purchased the Benton Flour Mill proper- 
ties at Benton, Franklin county, and be- 
gan to remodel facilities into a com- 
pletely modern feed manufacturing 
plant, which will be in operation by 
mid-winter. 

Probably the most notable develop- 
ment of the past year was the plant food 
program, formulated because of the need 
of Illinois farmers to put back into their 
land the minerals removed by heavy war- 
time production. Although farmers were 
unable to get more than a fraction of the 


plant food materials that they needed 
during the year, much progress was 
made. The total amount of chemical 
fertilizers handled by the company was 
approximately four and one-half times 
the quantity sold a year ago. This in- 
cludes 9,361 tons of mixed goods, 6,- 
145 tons of superphosphate, 310 tons of 
treble superphosphate, 4,047 tons of 
muriate of potash, and 15,836 tons of 
raw rock phosphate. 


Becker stated that “the most important 
single development in the Farm Bureau 
Plant Food Program during the year was 
the establishment of 55 complete soils 
analysis laboratories by county Farm Bu- 
reaus throughout the state. Eleven 
others were in the process of being es- 
tablished at the close of the year. This 
program is making it possible to take 
the guesswork out of plant food recom- 
mendations. These laboratories, along 
with the soil conservation services, place 
within the grasp of individual farmers 
the opportunity to make a genuine sci- 
ence of soil management, which is the 
basic problem of modern agriculture. 


Notable among the company’s activ- 
ities of the past year was the formation of 
many new service companies out of pre- 
viously large multiple companies. Becker 
reported that fifteen new service com- 
panies were thus formed. Also, there 
were six elevator members who changed 
their articles of incorporation and con- 
verted to Farm Bureau type cooperatives. . 
Sangamon county was taken into our 
membership during the year, which 
makes service available now in 101 of the 
102 counties in the state. 


In his closing remarks, Becker stressed 
the need for new construction, modern- 
ization, renovation, repairs, and new 
equipment. He predicted that the pow- 
erful nations and the powerful industries 
throughout the world of tomorrow will 
be those with vast research talent and 
facilities. “He who would serve better 
and hold his place in the competitive 
system,”” said Becker, “must engage in 
research on a large scale, and he must 
master the research technique. We, as 
an organization, must give a new mean- 
ing to this word in the years ahead. It 
is with these thoughts in mind that on 
Jan. 1, 1946, we are creating a separate 
‘Research and Development’ Division. 
We propose to utilize this new, impor- 
tant Division in carrying out actual phys- 
ical research and to study the work of 
other research institutions. We intend 
also to collaborate with the University of 
Illinois, the American Farm Research As- 
sociation, and other public and semi- 
public research organizations; and in 
general it should be our pur to do 
whatever is necessary in the broad field 
of research to make every phase of our 
program progressive and sound.” 
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MEMBERSHIP 


MAY REACH 125,000 
IN 1946 


OPES for IAA membership reach- 
H ing the 125,000 mark in 1946 was 

expressed at the annual organiza- 
tion-information conference in Chicago 
Nov. 28, by O. D. Brissenden, IAA or- 
ganization director. 

The conference was held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
IAA at Hotel Sherman. 

“For the past four years,” Brissen- 
den said, ‘we have had a net annual 
gain of 10,000 members. We may well 
expect a similar gain in 1946. The 
membership banner may well carry the 
figure 125,000. 

“I believe it will if those who be- 
lieve in the Farm Bureau live up to 
their opportunities. 

“A strong membership,” he ex- 
plained, “will be necessary if we would 
live up to our future. Last year it 
stood at 105,057. As of Sept. 30 it 
was 115,657. Let’s make it 125,000 
next year!” 

Theme of the conference was “‘Sell- 
ing, Serving and Saving Farm Bureau 
membership.” The selling point was 
discussed by Orville Helms, president 
of the St. Clair County Farm Bureau, 
the serving by Lester Day, president of 
the Kankakee County Farm Bureau, and 
Dave Mieher, manager of Country Life 
Insurance Company, and the saving by 
A. E. James, president of the White- 
side County Farm Bureau, and by C. 
H. Becker, manager of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company. 

Helms stressed the importance of 
contact with the individual farmer and 
urged county organization directors to 
plan and conduct a_ well-organized 
membership campaign at least once a 
year. 

Day pointed out to all Farm Bureau 
officers the importance of service. If 
we serve the member as he should be 
served, he said, we won't need to worry 
about saving them. 

Mieher advised the C.O.D.’s not to 
consider their jobs done as soon as the 
farmer has signed his contract. The 
big selling job, he said, is to see that 
the member gets the benefit of all the 
services to which he is entitled. 

Mieher pointed out that the new 
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Farm Bureau member, remembering the 
points of service stressed when he was 
being asked to join, is in a mood to 
challenge somebody to prove that he 
did not make a mistake when he signed 
a membership contract. 

“We recognize our responsibility,” 
Mieher said, “as representatives of the 
Farm Bureau insurance program to be 
one of providing for all of the insur- 
ance needs of Farm Bureau members. 


A. E. James, president, Whiteside County 
Farm Bureau. 


We believe that our insurance com- 
panies are in a position to provide these 
needs with a superior service offered 
at a low cost.” 

James reminded Farm Bureau officers 
to recognize the fact that each member 
doesn’t look to his organization for the 
same thing. So build your program, 
he said, so it will reach and interest 
all membership. To some, insurance is 
the big feature, to others service and 
educational programs are of paramount 
importance. Plan your program to 
give the farmer what he needs, and see 
that he gets it. 

Becker urged the participation of all 
in Farm Bureau affairs to save it from 
membership apathy and defection. “If 
you want to lose your members,” Becker 
told his audience, “just ignore them. 
To be ignored hurts more than to be 
insulted. 

“When the Farm Bureau does not 
have good public relations and good 
membership relations, it hasn’t very 
much left,” he continued. “When farm 
people cannot reach out and touch the 
organization and be conscious of the 
fact that it is theirs, we have failed. 


“We have a democratic set-up with 
2,900 farmer officials operating Farm 
Bureau and its cooperatives in Illinois. 
As long as we keep this kind of demo- 
cratic machinery operating we will save 
membership effectively.” 

The meeting was presided over by 
Otto Steffey, Henderson, who also 
asked the membership to “talk Farm 
Bureau every chance you get.” Farm 
Bureau leaders especially, he said, 
should get acquainted with as many 
farmers as possible, letting them know 
the advantages of belonging to our 
organization. Others introduced on the 
program were the new vice president 
of the IAA, Floyd E. Morris, Sanga- 
mon, and August Eggerding, Randolph. 

Five county organization directors, 
L. W. Braham, Will; R. L. Montavon, 
Lee; H. Zeis Gumm, Edgar; C. H. 
Mills, Cook, and John C. Bigelow, 
Marion, were singled out by the organi- 
zation department for special mention. 

Braham reported a gain of 265 mem- 
bers for the largest numerical gain in 
the state. Montavon was a close sec- 
ond, reporting a net numerical gain of 
259. Gumm had 351 per cent of his 
new member quota, which was state 
high on a percentage basis. He was 
closely followed by Bigelow with 349 
per cent. Mills reported 380 new mem- 
bers signed, which was the highest 
number reported. 

Director Brissenden also commended 
the fine records of his district assistants 
— L. B. Hornbeck, John C. Moore and 
Harry Claar. 

During the past year, two ew 
county Farm Bureaus were organized 
in Hamilton and Perry counties. The 
new Farm Bureaus were set up after 
the reorganization of the Franklin- 
Hamilton and Jackson-Perry Farm Bu- 
reaus. Both of the new organizations 
have experienced splendid growth dur- 
ing the past several months, Brissenden 
reported. 


HOLD FARM AND HOME 
WEEK, FEB. 12-14 


Farm and Home Week, highlight of 
the year’s University of Illinois college 
of agriculture activities, will be held on 
the Urbana campus Feb. 12-14, Dean H. 
P. Rusk of the college of agriculture has 
announced. 

Dean Rusk warned all farm people to 
get rooming accommodations far in ad- 
vance if they plan to attend Farm and 
Home Week. 

“The housing situation in Urbana- 
Champaign is extremely critical,” he said, 
“and visitors will experience difficulty 
if they come to stay overnight without 
reservations.” 
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Yes, $1,075,973.00 is being returned by the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company to 162 local Farm Bureau cooperatives. 
This represents savings from large volume purchasing of 
petroleum products, feeds, plant foods, and other essential 
farm supplies. Included in this are the transportation 
savings brought about by the ownership and operation of 
river towboats, barges, marine terminals, and truck trans- 
ports by which 88% of our petroleum products were 
handled. A proportionate share of this million dollars is 
going to your local Farm Bureau service company and will 
help swell the size of the patronage refund checks which 
are being distributed to Farm Bureau member patrons 
this winter season. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY 
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Announce Milk Price Floors 


Now, Says PMA Manager 


HE federal government should im- 

mediately announce floors for 1946 
milk prices to sustain high production, 
A. H. Lauterbach, manager of the Pure 
Milk Association, Chicago, said in an 
address Nov. 27 before the Illinois 
Milk Producers Association. The meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with the 
annual sessions of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

Pure Milk Association is the pro- 
ducer cooperative through which 13,- 
000 dairy farmers in the Chicago milk 
shed market their milk in Chicago and 
suburbs. 

Lauterbach expressed fear that if 
floors were not announced soon many 
dairymen would sell their cows and 
produce farm products requiring less 
labor than it takes to produce dairy 
products. 

“Until Congress decides what it is 
going to do about parity, the Secretary 
of Agriculture should fix a floor under 
butter, cheese, powdered and evapo- 
rated milk, and some agency, such as 
the Dairy Products Marketing Asso- 
ciation, should take the surpluses that 
will not sell at the fixed prices off the 
market, using them in relief channels 
for domestic and foreign people who 
must have relief,” he said. “We should 
seriously consider a food stamp plan 
for milk and other dairy products for 
the underprivileged.” 

In order to get enough production, 


Lauterbach said, dairy farmers must 
receive a higher income in 1946 than 
they received in 1945. 

“If subsidies are removed, which 
they should be, consumers. must pay 
higher prices for dairy products,” he 
added. 

The PMA manager declared that 
farm labor is harder to get now than 
at any time during the war. Indus- 
trial wages are higher than the dairy- 
man can pay at present dairy prices, 
Lauterbach explained. Dairy prices 
must be raise 


high enough so that 


A. H. Lauterbach, PMA 


dairymen can pay wages comparable 
with industry if we are to have enough 
dairy products for consumer demand. 

“We are now short of all dairy 
products,” he said, “because of heavy 
consumption. If reconversion is not 
held up too long, 1946 may be the 
year when we will reach all-time peak 
consumption.” 


IMPA Board of Directors for 1945. left to right: V. A. Peterson, DeKalb Milk Producers; 
Ray H. Miller, Clinton, Decatur Milk Association: William O’Malley, DeKalb, DeKalb 
Milk Producers; J. Warren Ellis, Ridgefarm, Danville Producers Dairy: Fred Patterson. 
Harrisburg. Harrisburg Poducers Dairy: H. W. Mainland, Rockford, Midwest Dairymen’s 
Company: John Hagenstoz, Washington, Peoria Producers Dairy: Charles Cameron. 
Peoria, Peoria Milk Producers; O. H. Ryan, Tonica, La Salle-Peru Milk Producers; Mary 


Merker, Chicago, 


office secretary: Wilfred Shaw, secretary-treasurer, IMPA; Edwin 


Gumm, Galesburg, Galesburg Pure Milk Association: B. J. Schumacher, Altamont, San- 

itary Milk Producers: Glen Tombaugh, Streator, Streator Milk Producers; Anthony 

Grawe, Quincy. Producers Co-op Dairy: Kenneth Ashmore, Freeport, Stephenson County 

Pure Milk Association: L. B. Coomber, Freeport, Stephenson County Pure Milk Associa- 

tion: J. D. Allen, Girard. Sangamon Farmers Milk Co-op; George I. Maxwell. Urbana, 

Champaign County Milk Producers: Emest Reed, Canton, Canton Milk Producers; Harold 
Kamm, Franklin, Jacksonville Producers Dairy. 
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Ed Gumm, Knox, talks on dairying with 
J. L. Strohm and Art Page of WLS 


Lauterbach also pointed out that 
marketing agreements and orders have 
won their spurs and are here to stay. 
The Chicago marketing area federal 
orders have worked beyond all expecta- 
tions, he said, and the same can be 
said about the federal orders in Illinois 
and all of the United States. 


“A committee,’ he continued, “is 
now working on a federal order and 
agreement for evaporated milk cover- 
ing the entire industry. This is still 
in the talking stage and much work 
has to be done between producers and 
manufacturers of dairy products be- 
fore a workable order can be proposed. 

“Illinois producers selling milk to 
evaporatéd milk plants should become 
organized so that they can speak as 
a group with reference to any federal 
orders.” 

Discussing cooperatives, Lauterbach 
said: “Cooperatives should be built 
stronger because they will be needed 
more than ever when we reach the 
next recession in prices, which will 
come when we are caught up with the 
consumer demand for consumer goods. 
No doubt that time will come within 
the next three to five years. 


“Dairy producers should strive,” he 
concluded, “to become more efficient 
by breeding better cows, doing a more 
scientific job of feeding, and producing 
better quality dairy products.” 

During the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
the 23 milk producer cooperatives com- 
prising the membership of the Illinois 
Milk Producers’ Association marketed 
2,219,803,173 pounds of milk. 

It was the highest volume of produc- 
tion marketed in the association’s 12 
years of operation and was an increase 
over the previous year of 200,943,140 
pounds or 10 per cent. Considerably 
more than half of the fluid milk in IIli- 
nois city markets is supplied by the IIli- 
nois Milk Producers Association. 

Milk (3.5 per cent butterfat content) 
marketed by the association during the 
past fiscal year had a sale value of $68,- 
877,326.91, which was $5,554,938.20 
above the preceding year. 
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SMITH’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 10) 


ately recognized when we remember 
the continuing charges and counter- 
charges in the field of politics and the 
heated discussions in the General As- 
sembly of the questions of re-appor- 
tionment and modernized taxation. 
These two issues are largely, if not en- 
tirely, responsible for the Chicago 
versus down-state arguments that have 
ensued throughout the past 25 years. 
Until the General Assembly is per- 
mitted, through constitutional change, 
to consider both questions of revenue 
and re-apportionment at one time, 
these issues will become more serious 
and the breach between Chicago and 
down-state will widen. 


School Survey Law Secured 


The school legislation which I have 
referred to assures, at least for a time, 
that parents of children and taxpayers 
in the rural communities have full au- 
thority for determining to what extent 
they will bring about the reorganization 
of the rural school system in a manner 
to assure the children in rural areas a 
better and reasonable opportunity for 
education and to assure, according to 
need therefor, a fair distribution of 
State funds appropriated for the equal- 
ization of school opportunities. Again 
it is impossible here to discuss at any 
length the intricacies of the issues in- 
volved. Suffice to say that the legis- 
lation enacted is the culmination of a 
two-year study by the IAA State-wide 
School Committee of which all county 
organizations and interested members 
have had a full report. This legisla- 
tion, at least for the time being, blocks 
the continuing efforts that have been 
made throughout the years to bring, in 
substantial part, the control of the rural 
school system under some type of a 
central State body. It now behooves 
rural people to take advantage of the 
authority given for local rural school 
surveys, to take steps that may be.neces- 
sary for the discontinuance of ex- 
tremely small schools, and to bring 
about such reorganization or consolida- 
tion of these small schools into such 
community units as will give to the 
children a competitive situation essen- 
tial to education, afford the employ- 
ment of better teachers, and in the long 
run not only keep control of the poli- 
cies and operations of rural schools in 
the community, but assure their opera- 
tion on a reasonable basis of economy. 
The Association can not longer con- 
tinue to support appropriations of 
State funds to assist in the maintenance 
of schools with four, six, seven, or, ex- 
cept under unusual conditions, even ten 
in attendance. It is my well considered 
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opinion that the I.A.A. has succeeded 
in paving the way to assure the oppor- 
tunity for and that places responsibility 
upon rural parents and taxpayers to do 
the job that must be done. The Asso- 
ciation has created a full time Rural 
Schools Department which will be 
available to our county organizations 
for assistance and cooperation in the 
study of local problems to the extent 
it may be desired. 


Farm to Highway Roads 


Throughout my years of public serv- 
ice, my interest and efforts in behalf 
of the importance of our highways and 
rural vole have been second only to 
securing for farmers a fair share of 
the National income. For the first 
time in the history of Illinois, legisla- 
tion was enacted that recognized State 
responsibility for cooperation in the 
all-weather surfacing of township and 
road district highways. $15,000,000 
was appropriated for the next bien- 
nium, to be divided among the several 
counties in such proportion as the 
total mileage of township and. road 
district roads in the county bears to 
the total mileage of township and road 
district roads in the State. Moneys 
allocated to counties are likewise to be 
divided among the several townships 
or road districts on the same basis of 
measure. Townships and districts re- 
tain responsibility for grading and 
building ordinary culverts, as the use 
of State moneys is to be confined to 
surfacing, except where substantial cul- 
verts may be necessary. On the broad 
average, this means about $9,300.00 
per township or district. While this 
amount may seem small in comparison 
to immediate road needs, yet if eco- 
nomically used, especially in those areas 
where gravel or rock is available, 
$9,300.00 will go a long way in starting 
to meet a need that has long been neg- 
lected. 

This legislation should not be con- 
fused with Federal funds ear-marked 
for secondary road improvement by 
the Federal -government, of which our 
State gets some $4,700,000 per year for 
the next three years which must be 
matched by State and county funds. 
In Illinois, policies determined upon 
for the use of this fund require its use 
in the improvement of the county high- 
way system and permits taking into the 
county road system such additional 
mileage of township roads as may be 
determined by the governing body of 
the county. All in all, it now appears 
that Illinois is finally launching upon 
a program that in a few years should 
go a long way in getting farmers in 
strictly rural areas and on the lower 
traffic roads out of the mud. 

While referring to road legislation, 


I should also refer to a bill passed by 
the Assembly which calls for the crea- 
tion of a State-Secondary Road Com- 
mission, five to be selected by the 
Senate, five by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and seven by the 
Governor of the State. I have been 
asked by the Governor to serve on 
this Commission and shall use every 
proper influence in seeing that the spec- 
ifications for the improvement of 
strictly rural roads are held to a basis 
of need rather than one of engineering 
pride. 

Legislation was enacted which calls 
for the selection of an advisory council 
of thirteen members which is to be 
representative of livestock interests to 
advise with the Department of Agricul- 
ture concerning animal disease control 
rules and regulations before their adop- 
tion. If practical men are selected to 
serve on this commission, future rules 
and regulations governing animal dis- 
ease control will not be fraught with 
the constant change, confusion and 
arguments that have ensued during re- 
cent years and, best of all, should in- 
sure a speeding up of animal disease 
control in the State of Illinois. 


100% Assessment Law 


Broad tax legislation dropped in the 
hopper toward the close of the session 
and which was enacted into law, is of 
far-reaching importance to every tax- 
payer in the State. The Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association strenuously op- 
posed the enactment of this legislation 
not so much because of its unsoundness, 
but because of the manner in which it 
was brought before the General As- 
sembly at a late hour and the inade- 
quacy of time to give such far reaching 
legislation the consideration it de- 
served. As enacted, I fear it will bring 
about considerable disturbance in many 
counties of the State. This legislation 
goes into effect next January 1 and 
makes it mandatory that all property 
be assessed at 100 per cent of its cur- 
rent cash value. All legal tax rates 
were cut by one-half. When we stop 
to consider that in several counties the 
ratio of assessments to full value runs 
from 16 per cent to 20 per cent while 
in others from 70 per cent to 75 per 
cent, one can readily see the danger of 
a great shock*not only upon total reve- 
nues, but upon taxpayers. On the 
average, down-state counties are now 
assessed on a basis of 30% of full value 
and, therefore, the over-all increase in 
assessed value will be about 3 1/3 times 
the present assessment. With legal 
rates cut only one-half, the way is pro- 
vided for local officials to greatly in- 
crease revenues and affords the oppor- 
tunity for buck-passing when taxes are 
increased. The problem now is one of 
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tremendous importance to the citizens 
within each county. I strongly recom- 
mend that each county Farm Bureau 
immediately select a permanent tax 
committee of the ablest men available 
and that these committees become im- 
mediately acquainted with the possible 
effect of this legislation within the re- 
spective counties. In the higher as- 
sessed counties, the problem will large- 
ly be one of finding adequate revenue 
for the orderly continuance of local 
government, while in the lower as- 
sessed counties, the citizens must be 
eternally vigilant or they are likely to 
wake up and find a substantial increase 
in property taxes. The issues are such 
as to afford every county Farm Bureau 
the opportunity of rendering great 
service not only to farmers but to all 
property taxpayers in their counties. 

In the Public Relations Conference 
this afternoon, the opportunity will be 
provided for the consideration of these 
and other broad questions of public 
interest in much greater detail than it 
would be appropriate for me to discuss 
here. 


Face National Problems 


On the National front, farmers must 
be prepared to meet ever increasing 
and most difficult problems. These 
problems can rightfully be divided into 
two classes — first, problems within ag- 
riculture, and the other, farmers’ in- 
terests and relations with other groups 
of the National economy. While I 
recognize there are many and involved 
problems within agriculture, I can deal 
here only with a few of the more im- 
portant and broad questions of policy. 
As we emerge from the war, it is only 
natural that the rank and file of farm- 
ers begin to wonder what is the pro- 
spective outlet for the products they 
have the ability to produce. Every- 
where farmers are wondering and ask- 
ing, “Can we depend upon the many 
statements that have come from men 
in National authority that the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in feeding the 
peoples of devastated and conquered 
countries would absorb any surpluses 
that American farmers could pro- 
duce?” I do not believe anyone is 
warranted in attempting definitely to 
answer these inquiries. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the immediate 
needs of the world could easily absorb 
any food surpluses American farmers 
will produce, but I am beginning to 
wonder at what price. 


Price Support Program 
Many weeks ago, representatives of 


the American Farm Bureau Federation 
met with the top officials of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture and made spe- 
cific recommendations as to the steps 
that should be taken to meet and cope 
with any surpluses of given farm com- 
modities that are marketed but cannot 
be absorbed at the price floors author- 
ized by Congress. Frankly, I was keenly 
disappointed at the inadequacy of plans 
developed in the Administration to 
carry out this mandate of Congress, 
which was enacted four years ago. 
While our recommendations were 
rather cordially received, we do not yet 
know of any decisions by those in the 
Administration responsible to the 
farmers of America. I know, of course, 
of the ability and the desire of farmers 
to produce food to meet every possible 
need in the peacetime domestic market 
and to do their utmost in assisting the 
Government to discharge every obliga- 
tion it may have to the people of other 
nations of the world. But I am not 
going to be disillusioned by any glossy 
promises which encourage farmers to 
produce to the limit, where by doing 
so they run the risk of again experi- 
encing the disastrous results following 
the last war. I regard it as one of the 
chief duties of our National organiza- 
tion to continue to insist that the re- 
sponsible officials of government, par- 
ticularly those administering the De- 
partment of Agriculture, decide and 
announce the prospective needs of the 
various major commodities in agricul- 
ture and simultaneously announce the 
responsibility Government is assuming 
to make effective price floors, so that 
large scale production will not result 
in the collapse of farm commodity price 
levels below the 90 per cent of parity 
as directed by Congress. To be prac- 
tical, such plans should be announced 
substantially in advance of the planting 
or production period of the com- 
modity. As much as I desire to see 
large scale production in agriculture, 
unless this is done, I cannot do other- 
wise but advise farmers to move for- 
ward with caution. 


A year ago I said with some em- 
phasis that regardless of some weak- 
nesses in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act or mistakes in its administration, 
farmers should uphold and defend this 
basic law, as it was entirely possible it 
would be needed in the years ahead 
even more than during the days of the 
last depression. I repeat that state- 
ment. 


Possibly the most important provi- 
sion of this Act is the parity formula. 
As you well know, this formula is the 
legal yardstick for determining cur- 
rently what is a fair price for the basic 
soil crops, corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 


tobacco and peanuts. Throughout the 
years it has drawn criticism from many 
sources. Some have charged that it was 


out-moded. Some charge that its basic 
period was too favorable to agriculture, 
while others have stated it was unsound 
because it did not take into considera- 
tion current wage levels of agricultural 
workers. And some even insist that 
computations should include wages for 
the farmer and all members of his 
family who work upon the farm. Still 
others criticize the application of the 
parity formula to livestock and dairy 
products. With the last criticism, I am 
in wholehearted agreement. These and 
other criticisms are again becoming a 
popular pastime. 

Because of the importance of the 
parity formula to the long-time interest 
of farmers, I feel impelled to discuss 
it at some length. First, we must. re- 
member that it legally applies only to 
the basic soil crops. Second, we must 
remember that its purpose is to deter- 
mine what constitutes currently the 
price at which such commodities must 
flow in the channels of trade to give 
these commodities a fair exchange value 
with the industrial commodities farmers 
generally purchase. 


Parity Formula Defended 


Dealing with the first mentioned 
criticism, let me say that when the 
parity formula was written into law in 
1933, the 1910 to 1914 base period was 
accepted only after a review of the price 
relationships of industrial and agricul- 
tural commodities during every five- 
year period between 1900 and 1933. 
The 1910 to 1914 base period was ac- 
cepted because there were not only 
more stable conditions within agricul- 
ture during that period, but a fairer 
relationship existed between the price 
levels of agricultural commodities and 
industrial commodities during that time 
than in any other five-year period dur- 
ing the years mentioned. You will re- 
member it is the five-year period im- 
mediately before the first World War 
and it was the war, which caused radical 
change in normal price relationships. 

Pressure for the inclusion of farm 
wages in the parity formula has much 
popular support. It is, of course, easy 
for one speaking before a partially in- 
formed audience to make light of any 
yardstick for the determination of a 
fair price for farm commodities that 
does not recognize agricultural labor 
costs as an important factor in their 
production. But we must remember 
that the premise of the parity formula 
is to give agricultural commodities a 
fair exchange value with industrial com- 
modities and it is not a cost of produc- 
tion plus profit formula. Today we are 
living in an economy where relatively 
high industrial wages are being paid 
and we are witnessing daily continued 
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pressure for a further increase in indus- 
trial wages. According to competent 
and dependable authority, industrial 
wages on the average constitute about 
80 per cent of the total cost of produc- 
ing industrial commodities and, there- 
fore, have a major effect in determining 
the prices at which industrial commod- 
ities are sold. Under the parity for- 
mula, when industrial prices rise the 
parity price of a farm commodity also 
rises and should we witness a lowering 
in industrial wages, the parity price of 
a farm commodity likewise decreases. 
This is as it should be, because the 
masses of working people constitute the 
best market for agricultural commod- 
ities and I know of no way to better 
balance wages of workers with prices 
of farm commodities than under the for- 
mula as now written into law. Should 
agricultural wages be put into the 
parity formula, it would merely mean 
that less emphasis will be placed upon 
prices of industrial commodities, which 
are largely influenced by industrial 
wages, and substituting therefor the 
wages of agricultural workers. I sub- 
mit that it is much more sound, de- 
fensible and in the long time interest 
of farmers, to keep the legal yardstick 
for determining fair prices for farm 
commodities tied to the general price 
level of industrial commodities than to 
accept the proposal for substituting, at 
least in part, wages of agricultural 
workers in lieu of the influence in- 
dustrial wages have in determining in- 
dustrial prices. 

The parity formula, when written, 
was not intended as a measure for de- 
termining fair prices for other than the 
basic soil products, but it has been ap- 
plied to livestock, dairy products and 
many other commodities. Several years 
ago Congress directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture periodically to determine 
and announce prices for these com- 
modities that would give them the same 
relative position in the markets of the 
country as the basic commodities had 
under the parity formula. The spirit 
of this mandate has not been used and 
it is this neglect that has resulted in 
much rightful discontent of the pro- 
ducers of these commodities with the 
unfair determinations made. The an- 
swer to this problem will not be found 
in any radical change of the parity for- 
mula, but should be found by the prep- 
aration of formulas that recognize the 
peculiar problems and costs entering in- 
to the production of these commodities 
in a manner that will give the producers 
of these commodities the same relative 
position in the market as that enjoyed 
by the producers of basic crops. 


Oppose Parity Change Bills 
There is pending in the Congress the 
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Pace Bill in the house, which would 
amend the parity formula by the in- 
clusion of farm wages and the Thomas 
Bill in the Senate, which would amend 
the formula by changing its base years 
to the 1919 to 1929 period and also 
would include not only farm wages, 
but comparable wages for every mem- 
ber of tne family who works upon the 
farm. These bills have varying degrees 
of support and they have definite ap- 
peals to the producers of certain crops 
in given areas of the country. Tempo- 
rarily these bills, in varying degrees, 
would give a price advantage to the 
producers of some commodities in par- 
ticular areas. Thus far we have con- 
sistently and aggressively opposed these 
bills and I recommend that as an organ- 
ization we continue to do so. I further 
recommend that we resist any change in 
the parity formula as applied to basic 
soil crops, at least until such time as a 
proposal is made that is equally de- 
fensible, equally sound and as effective 
as the parity formula has proven to be. 
I also urge that every possible effort be 
made to secure a formula that will give 
to livestock, to dairy products or to any 
other farm commodity, a measure for 
determining what constitutes a fair 
price for such a commodity currently in 
the markets of the country. 


Cooperatives and Taxes 


There is much public interest and 
discussion of income tax exemption 
privileges extended to agricultural co- 
Operatives. Many charges and counter- 
charges are being rather loosely thrown 
about. It is time that we all have a 
better understanding of the issues in- 
volved. There is some merit on both 
sides of the argument. Years ago, Con- 
gress provided for the exemption of 
agricultural cooperative organizations, 
within prescribed limitations, from the 
payment of income taxes on the theory 
that a bona fide cooperative belonged to 
its members and that any net earnings 
it made had the same ownership. Upon 
application and showing of the quali- 
fied nature of the agricultural coopera- 
tive, a letter of tax exemption was is- 
sued by the Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Some agricultural coopera- 
tives have interpreted this exemption as 
continuing only if the annual net earn- 
ings are returned to the member pa- 
trons, where such income becomes tax- 
able. Others have construed the 
exemption as continuing even if the 
net earnings are retained by the coop- 
erative, on the theory that earnings re- 
tained and used for expansion purpose 
are in the interest of the patron mem- 
bers. It appears that the capital struc- 
tures of many cooperatives have hecome 
extremely large as a result of retaining 


such earnings. As the result of the 
great increase in taxes, this situation 
has become seriously acute. In Illinois 
the so-called "Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tives” acting under what I regard as 
sound, legal and technical advice, have 
construed tax exemption on the income 
of the cooperative as applying only to 
that portion of the earnings that has 
been returned annually to the patron 
members. They have for years made 
reports of earnings and paid taxes on 
that portion of earnings retained in the 
capital structure of the cooperatives. So 
far as 1 know, the policies followed in 
Illinois are not under criticism. But we 
are concerned that all agricultural co- 
operatives put their houses in order so 
as to meet competition fairly in the 
business world. 

This matter is now receiving atten- 
tion of the Congress. Only recently I 
heard a prominent: member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee say 
that the broad purpose of the Congress 
when extending tax exemption privi- 
leges to the cooperatives was justified, 
but that the abuse of these privileges 
demanded attention. 


Tax Law Recommendation 


I recommend the adoption of a res- 
olution by this Convention directing 
the Illinois Agricultural Association to 
support policies that will require every 
business service cooperative operating 
in the field of business competition to 
report annually on its operations and 
net earnings and to pay taxes on that 
portion of annual earnings that is re- 
tained in its capital structure. Under 
such a provision of law, all earnings 
of the cooperative will be taxable either 
in the possession of the cooperative or 
in the hands of the individual member 
patron. I believe also that farmers 
should not resist a change in the tax 
laws extending to a private corporation 
the same privilege. In other words, a 
change that would tax a corporation 
only upon that portion of its annual 
earnings retained by the corporation 
and where the portion of the annual 
earnings distributed would become tax- 
able in the hands of the stockholders. 
This would have the very great advan- 
tage to the American public of encour- 
aging, if not forcing, larger distribution 
of corporate profits annually. This 
would add greatly to the buying power 
of the public. It would be extremely 
helpful to many retired people who de- 
pend upon the earnings of corporate 
investment as means of a livelihood. 

I fully appreciate that this recom- 
mendation will not meet with the favor 
of the leaders of many cooperatives in 
the United States, but I have deep con- 
viction that if the bona fide agricultural 
cooperatives of the present and the fu- 
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ture are to command the respect of 
thoughtful people, they must meet pri- 
vate business in the field of competition 
on a basis of comparative economy and 
efficiency. Certainly no ss pecan is 
warranted that has to depend upon tax 
evasion or tax advantage. 


Some Seek Selfish Advantage 


Notwithstanding all that has been 
said throughout recent years by leaders 
of government and leaders of business, 
labor and agriculture as to the impor- 
tance of a sound, stable and fair eco- 
nomic balance between wages, prices 
and profits, we are forced daily to wit- 
ness the many efforts that are being 
made by some so secure selfish advan- 
tage. Throughout the war, farmers 
have wholeheartedly cooperated with 
and supported all honest efforts that 
have been made to secure and maintain 
this balance and to avoid dangerous 
inflation. I wonder if the leaders of 
other groups of our economic life could 
honestly make the same statement. You 
will remember that when the price con- 
trol law was first under consideration 
by the Congress, it included wages as 
well as industrial and agricultural 
prices. Labor strenuously opposed the 
inclusion of wages. It is well to re- 
member that it was the President of 
the United States who said, in effect, 
“Leave wages to me.” The Little Steel 
Formula was adopted as a yardstick to 
keep wages in line with prices. This 
formula, repeatedly violated, has been 
little more than a myth for a long time. 


Unit Cost Increase Dangerous 


I would not have you think that 
either as an individual or as a spokes- 
man for others, I oppose either sub- 
stantial, regular wages, or the best of 
working conditions for the workers of 
the country. Neither do I fail to rec- 
ognize the importance of large scale 
employment and industrial activity. But 
I do strenuously and uncompromisingly 
oppose the continuing efforts on the 
part of some leaders of labor to secure 
for workers more and ever higher 
wages for doing and producing less 
and less. Stating it in another way, it 
is not the high wage that is dangerous, 
but the ever-increasing per unit cost of 
producing industrial commodities. I 
oppose such policies because I know 
that if permitted to succeed, they will 
contribute to further unbalancing the 
economy and ultimately will not only 
undermine, but will destroy the free 
economy of America. 


Farmers’ Record Clear 
The condition of our country, its 


obligations and its financial stability 
are such that we cannot afford to con- 
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tinue coddling any leader or group of 
people. I realize that this is plain and 
serious language, but dangerous en- 
croachments upon the broad public in- 
terest that threaten the foundations of 
government itself require and call for 
such plain and serious treatment. No 
group have more at stake, and no group 
of citizens have a greater right to spe 
out than farmers. Throughout this war 
they have been called upon to do more 
and more with less and less. Their 
record is one of which we can all be 
proud. There have been no farmer 
strikes and there havé been no slow- 
downs or sitdowns in“agriculture. No 
one has gone hungry in America be- 
cause of a let-down on the agricultural 
front. The record is clear. On a basis 
of that record and because of farmers’ 
belief in and devotion to the funda- 
mentals of our free institutions, free 
enterprise and a nation of free men, 
they demand that government immedi- 
ately revise policies and programs nec- 
essary to assure fair and equitable 
treatment of all classes of men, whether 
engaged in the factory, in the office, or 
upon the farms. It is not pleasant to 
think of, nor does it make us comfort- 
able, but every true American must now 
fully recognize that the obligations of 
the United States now approximates the 
value of all tangible property. If the 
boys and girls of today, yes, even the 
young men and the young women who 
have borne the real brunt of the terrible 
war, are in the future to live in a nation 
of free men, it is already a late hour for 
getting our national economy in order. 
Present trends do not offer much en- 
couragement. 


Need Substantial Tax Structure 


Congress has already passed and the 
President has approved a bill providing 
large reductions in next year’s tax rev- 
enues and the removal of millions from 
the obligations of direct federal taxa- 
tion. Are equal efforts being made for 
the reduction of federal expenditures? 
Are people who are doing useless or 
non-essential work in the employ of 
the federal government being retired 
and made available for the require- 
ments of legitimate business? The 
answer is obvious to every student of 
public affairs. 
and must have is sound laws and sound 
policies in the administration of law 
that will permit, will encourage and 
will sustain a large national income. 
This can only be accomplished through 
large scale industrial and agricultural 
production, which means large scale 
employment. This goal can only be 
achieved through policies that recognize 
the importance of sound and fair eco- 
nomic balance between all groups of 
people. I say all, because the largest 


What America needs- 


group of all, the so-called “white collar 
workers” together with retired people 
who depend upon investments for a 
living, are seldom considered in their 
proper sphere of importance to a 
sound National economy. Such a sub- 
stantial National income must be main- 
tained if for no other reason than to 
constitute a reservoir for the purposes 
of taxation essential to maintain the 
solvency of the United States. 

Some of you may feel that I am plac- 
ing too much emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of maintaining a very substantial 
tax. structure. Some people seem ‘to 
think that obligations of government 
are different, because in effect the 
people are the government and, there- 
fore, we owe this financial obligation 
to ourselves. I do not agree with such 
theories. I have never been and I do 
not want to be either a pessimist or 
an alarmist, but only a few weeks ago 
I heard a very prominent United States 
Senator say that America had been slip- 
ping and was now speeding into a situ- 
ation where ultimately, unless present 
inflationary trends were curbed, Amer- 
ican money and bonds would become 
nothing more or less than printing 
press money. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
ask you to think seriously, are we war- 
ranted in supporting any effort to re- 
duce federal revenues in the belief that 
we save something of value to ourselves, 
when by so doing we run the risk of 
destroying the value of the saving it- 
self? It is my profound belief that we 
are warranted only in such revision of 
the tax structure as will stimulate busi- 
ness activity to a point where the in- 
creased National income resulting there- 
from will constitute a basis of taxation 
that will increase Federal revenues and 
thus protect our money, our bonds, our 
property, yes, the Nation itself. I 
firmly believe that every citizen, ex- 
cept those in the lowest incomes, should 
be a direct taxpayer. To be a taxpayer 
makes a better citizen, because it en- 
courages civic consciousness when one 
becomes a partner in the financial af- 
fairs of government. 


Labor-Industry Relationship 


We stand now at the threshold of de- 
cision as to what will constitute the ba- 
sis of relationship between organized 
industry and organized labor and what 
shall be their combined attitude toward 
the importance of a stabilized agricul- 
ture. Millions of American boys have 
offered their lives if need be to pre- 
serve the essentials and ideals of true 
democracy and hundreds of thousands 
have given of their all for this purpose. 

We are informed that there are as 
many as 800 official committees and 
commissions which have given more or 
less of their time throughout the war 
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to a study of and to make recommend- 
ations as to the requisites of industrial 
and national peace. But today we still find 
organized industry almost, if not totally 
lacking in offering any sound basis to 
assure workers of participating in the 
fruits of their endeavor, and we find 
organized labor asking for higher wages 
even though it is necessary to draw a 
substantial portion of such increased 
wage from past reserves and profits. 
We find nearly all of our citizens in 
need of almost every kind of industrial 
product, but we find their desires 
thwarted by the indecision of industrial 
leaders and the extravagant demands 
of organized labor. We find industry 
urging substantial reduction in taxes 
and we find labor insisting upon higher 
exemptions from income tax, yet we 
all recognize the continued and tre- 
mendous requirements of the Nation 
for revenue to balance expenditures 
with income. We find the masses still 
demanding comparatively cheap food 
and without practically any realization 
that about nine per cent of their right- 
ful costs were ache by the Federal 
Government throughout the period of 
the war. 


Nation Needs Prosperous Agriculture 


We find farmers yet forced, at least 
in certain areas of production, to de- 
pend upon the Federal Government for 
a substantial portion of their income in 
order that certain divisions of govern- 
ment may continue war-time methods 
of controlling prices to avoid further 
demands of organized labor for in- 
creased wages. We yet find the farmers 
insisting only upon prices for their 
products in the markets of the country 
that are necessary to give them a reason- 
able degree of equality of purchasing 
power for the products of industry and 
industrial labor. It should never be 
forgotten by America that the thinking 
farmers of the country are the one 
group who have constantly and con- 
sistently demanded policies of govern- 
ment that would permit and require 
the American public to purchase food 
and fiber in the markets of the country 
through both depression and prosperity 
periods on a basis of equality with the 
profits ‘of industry and the wages of 
labor. They knew before as they know 
now that this Nation can never enjoy 
any permanent degree of prosperity un- 
less the basis of our American economy, 
agriculture, is in a reasonably prosper- 
ous condition. Only the simplest of 
economic fact is necessary to convince 
anyone of this fundamental fact. 


Challenge to Economists 


Notwithstanding all of the experi- 
ences of depression and of industrial 
activity, their causes and their effect, 
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we still have professional economists 
writing essays on what would constitute 
a sound National agricultural policy 
and receiving large awards for the best 
of their essays. Only recently the prize 
essays prepared hy professional econo- 
mists placed great emphasis upon the 
importance of large agricultural pro- 
duction and cheap food, and making up 
the difference between a low return to 
the farmer in the market and a just re- 
turn by checks from the Treasury of the 
United States. To accept such a — 
icy would mean that those engaged in 
agriculture would soon become wards 
of the Government. I regard those 
prize winning essays as a challenge to 
the Departments of Economics of our 
Land Grant Colleges to offer proposals 
that recognize the fundamental impor- 
tance of a sustained, contented and 
prosperous agriculture to the welfare of 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. I have never known of 
any but a small minority of farmers 
who have sought more in the way of 
price return for their long hours of 
labor and effort than an equitable re- 
turn for the products of these efforts. 
In other words, prices for farm com- 
modities that would give them a fair 
exchange value with the products of 
industry. 


Strife Hampers Reconversion 


Farmers also have a very definite in- 
terest in the immediate solution of 
difficulties between industry and labor. 
It may seem out of place for me to offer 
a suggestion for the solution of our 
industrial-labor relationships, but I do 
so only because of the failure of our 
economists, our industrial and labor 
leaders, and should I say political 
leaders, to offer anything that would 
seem to promise a solution of the indus- 
trial strife which is so seriously stifling 
sound reconversion. If we are to pro- 
tect America as a nation of free men, 
we must recognize that capital is an 
essential to business progress and, 
therefore, is entitled to a reasonable 
return. We must recognize that out- 
standing ability of management is en- 
titled to reward, and we must recognize 
that labor is a partner in industry and 
entitled to a wage that reflects a reas- 
onable return for its contribution to 
total net profits. 


Answer Is in America 


May I suggest for consideration by 
the American people that a sound basis 
for solving industrial-labor relations 
may be found in agreements which pro- 
vide first, reasonable living wages for 
workers; second, reasonable returns 
currently for capital invested and right- 
ful rewards to management resource- 
fulness and ability. After meeting these 


requisites, would it not be well to con- 
sider an allocation of remaining profits 
to capital, to management, and to work- 
ers in proportion to their contribution 
to final results? It is known by every 
thoughtful person that America became 
the greatest Nation of the world be- 
cause of the resourcefulness of men. We 
have seen the sons of rich men become 
paupers because of their inability even 
to take care of inherited riches. We 
find generally that the real captains of 
industry arose from humble surround- 
ings through the channels of hard 
work, of long study and uncompro- 
mised effort. In other words, it has been 
either the resourcefulness or the neg- 
lect of men that have determined their 
social and economic destiny. 

Are we to throw aside these long 
years of experiences and record for the 
dreamy ideas of impractical economists, 
cheap politicians or any of the alien 
theories that have entered the borders 
of America during the last 20 years? 
Practical, hard-working people made 
America and it is the same kind of 
courage and determination that will 
protect America in the days ahead. I 
fully recognize we are long past the 
horse-and-buggy days, but I am one 
who yet believes that ignoring the fun- 
damental principles underlying govern- 
ment and the experiences of horse-and- 
buggy days will not serve the true in- 
terests of American boys and girls in 
the days ahead. It is time America 
awakes to the fact that there is no 
Utopia. The issues are great, the stakes 
are high. We have nothing to draw 
from any nation of the world except 
the bitter experience of their strife that 
has led America and taken Americans 
through two world-wide wars. It is in 
America and in America alone that we 
will find the solution to our domestic 
and international problems and it is as 
Americans and Americans alone that we 
must and will find the way. 


SANGAMON HIRES 
ASSISTANT FARM ADVISER 


Lyle D. Kerley of Brown county has 
assumed his duties as assistant farm 
adviser of Sangamon county. He was 
recently discharged as a captain after 
serving four years with the army air 
forces, three years of which were spent 
overseas. 

Kerley was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agriculture 
and at the time he entered service had 
been in charge of the USDA swine 
breeding project at the state univer- 
sity where he also. served as an in- 
structor in the swine department. He 
is married and the father of two chil- 
dren. 
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1. A. AUDITING REPORTS 
FURTHER GAINS IN ’45 


FURTHER gains in cooperative audit- 
ing during the 1945 fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30 were reported by C. E. 
Strand, manager of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Auditing Association, at the an- 
nual meeting of the association in Chi- 
cago Nov. 26. 

This IAA affiliate, which offers an 
auditing and general business service to 
its members, consisting wholly of coop- 
eratives and farmer-owned organiza- 
tions, reported a net increase of 30 
member clients over the preceding year. 


Memberships listed by Strand totaled 
439, including 155 Farm Bureaus and 
Farm Bureau subsidiaries, 28 cold stor- 
age lockers, 97 grain elevators, 18 live- 
stock associations, 32 dairies and cream- 
eries, six imsurance companies, 72 serv- 
ice companies, three home bureaus and 
28 miscellaneous organizations. 

The purpose of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Auditing Association has been 
to render, substantially at cost, an un- 
biased auditing system, income tax, and 
business advisory service to its member 
clients. 


During the past year the association 
had the greatest volume of business in 
its history with a total billing of $103, 
341.67 and with total income in excess 
of $105,000. Operating expenses 
amounted to almost $100,000 with net 
income of $5,765.70. Dividends paid 
on capital stock totaled $1,267.76 and 
the net surplus after payment of divi- 
dends increased $4,498.03. 

Since the chartering of the associa- 
tion in 1924, membership has increased 
almost four-fold until today it is no 
doubt safe to say it is the largest ac- 
counting organization in the United 
States. serving cooperatives exclusively. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN SETS 
NEW MARKETING RECORD 


WENTY-FIVE million bushels of 

grain, the largest volume in the or- 
ganization’s history, were marketed co- 
operatively by Illinois farmers during 
the past fiscal year through the Illinois 
Grain Corporation, according to the re- 
port made at the corporation’s annual 
meeting in Chicago, Nov. 26 by Man- 
ager Frank Haines. 


Earnings for the year, including pa- 
tronage dividends received from other 
cooperatives amounting to $11,820.94, 
totaled $292,628.80. After payment of 
taxes, payments of capital and class ‘“C’’ 
stock, and additions to surplus, patron- 
age dividends declared amounted to 
$247,138.92, which included $173,488.- 
92 in cash and $73,650 in class “C”’ 
stock. 


Owned and controlled by grain pro- 
ducers through their local cooperatives, 
their county Farm Bureau and the IAA, 
the company maintains terminal offices 
in Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis with 
branch offices at Mendota, Blooming- 
ton, Champaign and Jacksonville. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 13 elevators were 


Directors of the Illinois Agricultural Audit- 
ing Association during 1945 are pictured 
here. Reading clockwise: F. A. Esterly. 
Carbondale; Carl A. Lage, Saybrook; Vice 
President B. W. Horan, Reynolds; President 
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R. H. Voorhees, Jerseyville: Secretary 
George E. Metzger, Chicago; Ruth Lange, 
office secretary, and Comptroller C. C. 
Chapelle, Chicago. 


Here is the board of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation for 1945. Left to right: Harry 
Dixon, Bloomington: Charles Lauritzen. 
Reddick; H. P. Joy, Chapin: Sam Yergler. 
Cissna Park; Arthur Bertsche, Pontiac: 
Chester A. Hunt, Morris; John Butterfield. 
Pana; President Charles Schmitt. Beason: 
Carl O. Johnson, Varna: Fred Romine, Tus- 
cola; E. E. Stevenson, Streator: A. O. Eck- 
ert, Belleville; A. E. Burwash, Champaign: 
Dwight Hart, Taylorville, and Ralph Ver- 
cler, Washington. At the annual meeting. 
C. J. Elliott, Streator, was named to suc- 
ceed Dwight Hart: L. J. Sutter. Lexington, 
to succeed Harry C. Dixon, Bloomington. 
and Erwin Isenberg. Alhambra, to succeed 
H. P. Joy. Chapin. 


Erwin Isenberg 


added to the membership of the Illi- 
nois Grain Corporation. Patronage di- 
vidends received from other coopera- 
tives means chiefly from Indiana Grain 
Cooperative, Inc., which credits Illinois 
Grain Corporation for business origi- 
nated in Illinois by the Illinois coopera- 
tive for the benefit of the Indiana co- 
operative. 

In July, 1944, marketing services 
were extended to producers in Iowa 
through a marketing agreement with 
the Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
of Iowa. This has resulted in a very 
substantial addition to volume. Since 
increased volume lowers costs and in- 
creases savings, this arrangement is of 
direct benefit to producers in Illinois. 


I. A. A. RECORD 
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RESTRICTIONS HAMPER 
LIVESTOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION EXPANSION 


LLINOIS farmers sold 200,886 head 

of livestock through the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association during 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, Manager 
H. W. Trautmann of Danville reported 
to the annual livestock marketing con- 
ference held Nov. 27 in conjunction 
with the IAA convention in Chicago. 


Volume shipped by the state-wide 
Illinois cooperative was about equal to 
that handled the preceding year. Net 
income for the year was $9,711.53. 


After payment of $1,815 in dividends 
on capital stock and the return of 
$4,905 to farmer producers in the form 
of patronage dividends, $2,880.35 was 
added to the surplus of the association. 


War restrictions and the increasing 
number of direct buying stations set up 
close to the producers by packers cur- 
tailed considerable expansion by the 
marketing cooperative. 


Competition to acquire the highest 
volume on the part of packers was keen 
and reports of violations of ceiling 
prices were common. Inducements of 
one kind or another, which varied 
from offers of a flat sum per hog or 
per carload to more involved proce- 
dures which were evolved for the pur- 
pose of staying within the law, were 
faced by the association. 


Regardless of the attractiveness of the 
offers, Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation continued to operate its busi- 
ness as in the past, along lines which 
reflected maximum service to livestock 
producers. A close check was kept at 
all times to keep every phase of the 
operations within the intent of the war 
regulations. 


Hogs were not sold to the first ceil- 
ing-price bidder. Packers who have 
long been customers of the association 
and especially those packer patrons who 
gave the association orders during the 
period of the hog glut, received prefer- 
ence in allocating the limited supply of 
hogs available. 


“To say that the position of the asso- 
ciation has been awkward at times,” 
Trautmann said, ‘would be an under- 
statement. Our most difficult task has 
been to refuse to sell hogs to packers 
whose patronage had been earnestly 
solicited in previous years. Token ship- 
ments to some of these packers were 
made to build good will for the period 
of normal production and marketing. 


“With the setting up of direct buy- 
ing stations at numerous country points, 
the competition for the small supply of 
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Directors of the Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association for the year 1945 are pictured 
here. Seated, left to right: W. A. Dennis, 
Paris: LaRue Tice, Shelbyville: Carl Lage, 
vice president, Saybrook: Mont Fox, pres- 
ident, Oakwood: Ralph Beckett, treasurer, 
Blue Mound: Fred Smittkamp, Paris: Clark 
Wise. secretary, Champaign. Standing: 
Charles B. Shuman (left), Sullivan and H. 
W. Trautmann, manager. 


H. W. Trautmann reports on 1945 livestock 
marketing operations 


hogs became unbelievably keen,” Traut- 
mann explained. 

“To say that the increase in the 
number of buying stations, trucker 
traders and all the other forms of com- 
petition had no effect on the volume of 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion and its affiliated units would be 
untrue,” Trautmann reported. ‘To 


Francis Callahan, Iroquois, is shown with 

his 267-pound Chester White which was 

chosen grand champion barrow in the 
Chicago Fat Stock Show Dec. 4. 


what extent, however, the business of 
the association was reduced by the in- 
creased competition, we cannot tell. It 
is sufficient to say it was appreciable.” 


During the past year new stock yard 
facilities were built at Champaign, De- 
catur and Paris. Other association yards 
are at Bloomington, Danville and Shel- 
byville. 


PLAN SERIES OF HEALTH 
MEETINGS FOR JANUARY 


A series of public health seminars will 
be held in seven Illinois communities 
during the last half of January. 


The series is being sponsored by the 
Illinois Community Relations seminar in 
cooperation with the the extension serv- 
ice in agriculture and home economics, 
the Illinois department of public health 
and the Illinois Statewide Public Health 
committee. 


Dates of the meetings are as follows: 


Dixon, Jan. 15; Pontiac, Jan. 16; 
Springfield, Jan. 17; Urbana, Jan. 28; 
Effingham, Jan. 29; Benton, Jan. 30, 
and Highland, Jan. 31. 


Frank Trainor, Livingston, is shown with 

the barrow which won the junior grand 

championship in the barrows division of 
the Chicago Fat Stock Show. 
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Goad Schools IMPORTANT TO 


FARM PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS 


HE future of their rural schools is a 

matter of prime importance to the 
farm people of Illinois and their school 
officials. That would be the obvious 
conclusion if you attended the schools 
conference during the IAA convention 
in Chicago, Nov. 28. 

Presided over by IAA board director 
Homer Curtiss of Jo Daviess county, the 
conference attracted as Langnpar ed 275 
persons, including leaders in education, 
agriculture, politics and women’s organ- 
izations. 

Special phases of the school problem 
were discussed by three members of the 
IAA staff. L. H. Simerl, director of the 
department of research and _ taxation, 
talked on “New Legislation Affecting 
Schools,” John K. Cox, director of rural 
school relations, discussed “Pupil Trans- 
portation Problems,” and Paul Mathias, 
IAA secretary, addressed the group on 
“Compulsory vs. Voluntary Reorganiza- 
tion.” 

A lively discussion followed in which 
many persons in the audience partici- 
pated. The questions asked were prin- 
cipally concerned with the implications 
of the County School Survey Act. 

The discussion, however, covered a 
wide range of school subjects, some of 
which included comparative transporta- 
tion costs in various parts of the state, 
responsibility for school bus accidents, 
the relative cost of school consolidation, 
and teachers’ salaries. 

George Frazier, state representative 
from Clark county, asked that a vote be 
taken in the group to get its attitude to- 
ward the minimum salary for teachers 
bill. Some were opposed but a majority 
favored it. 

Noble Puffer, superintendent of Cook 
county schools, commented on the costs 
of consolidation, saying: “I do not 
think that we should kid ourselves that 
consolidated schools are going to cost us 
less. I think farming at the present time 
costs more, but your returns are greater. 
We cannot put a dollars and cents re- 
turn on schools but it (consolidation) 
gives us a better return for our money.” 

Mr. Leigh of Marshall county asked 
Director Cox if the state school survey 
bill prevented four or five school dis- 
tricts from going ahead with their own 
consolidation. A 

“No, it does not,’ Cox answered. 
“There are some things a district should 
consider. In the first place, you should 
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have an assessed valuation which will 
provide the school adequate financial 
support on a reasonable tax rate. In the 
second place, you need a reasonable num- 
ber of pupils. In the third place, the 
school should be in the main located 
near a community center wherever pos- 
sible. That community center may be 
in a strictly rural area, however. If you 
have an idea of going ahead, it would 
be a good idea to discuss it with your 
school survey committee and your coun- 
ty merce: 

Robert Ring of the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
complimented the numerous groups in 
Illinois which have contributed to the 
improvement of rural education and paid 
particular tribute to the State IAA School 


Committee. He also voiced his ap- 
proval of local control over school af- 
fairs. 


Other school officials in attendance 
included the following county superin- 
tendents:. McCoy, Kane county; Dickey, 
DeWitt; Morgan, DuPage; Clark, Ken- 
dall; Hall, Kankakee; Mrs. Endres, Mc- 
Henry; Mrs. Andresco, Grundy; Bot- 
tino, Will, and Asst. Supt. Spickerman 
representing La Salle county. 


Others present included: Mrs. Stan- 
ley Castle, state president of Home Bu- 
reau; Paul S. Conklin, president of the 
State Association of County Superin- 
tendents of Schools; and Mrs. Anita 
Connor, educational chairman of the 
league of women voters. 


COUNTIES VOTING FOR THE SCHOOL SURVEY 


Henderson 
Henry 
Iroquois 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Jersey 
Johnson 
Kane 
Kankakee 
Kendall 
Knox 
Lake 
LaSalle 
Lawrence 


Clinton 
Coles 
Cook 
Crawford 
Cumberland Lee 

DeKalb Livingston 
DeWitt Logan 
Douglas Macon 
DuPage Macoupin 
Edgar Madison 
Edwards Marion 
Effingham Marshall 
Fayette Mason 

Ford Massac 
Franklin McDonough 
Fulton McHenry 
Gallatin McLean 
Greene Menard 
Grundy Monroe 


Vote Vote 


Rock Island 
St. Clair 
Saline 
Sangamon 
Schuyler 
Scott 
Shelby 
Stark 
Tazewell 
Union 
Vermilion 
Wabash 
Warren 
Wayne 
White 
Whiteside 
Will 
Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford 


10,633 3,109 


COUNTIES VOTING AGAINST THE SCHOOL SURVEY 


County 
Alexander 
Hancock 
Jackson 


Vote Vote 
County For Against 
Stephenson 125 148 
Pope 20 27 
Washington 38 117 


Total 628 938 
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Agricultural Association, after numer- 

ous conferences with interested groups 
and persons and a two-year study by a 
staff committee, has approved a plan for 
moving forward into the vital field of 
grain merchandising. Thus a new era 
opens in cooperative marketing. 

The over-all plan takes into account 
the economic trends that have brought 
about vast changes in grain marketing. 
Under the plan farmers would have their 
own terminals company, operating as a 
statewide agency, with facilities at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and possibly Peoria; 
river-point subterminal agencies strategi- 
cally located to get the full benefit of 
water transportation; and local coopera- 
tives coordinating their activities with 
the river and terminal agencies. 

Along with their merchandising ma- 
chinery, farmers would retain the Illi- 
nois Grain Corporation, which would 
render its brokerage and commission 
services as heretofore. Cooperation of 
this company with Indiana and Iowa 
state cooperatives, so fruitful of results 
in the past, would likewise go forward. 

But with it would be the large enter- 
prises which would be headed by the 
new Illinois Grain Terminals Company. 
This eventually would be a three-million 
dollar concern, whose function it would 
be to merchandise the farmers’ grain in 
the markets of the Midwest and of the 
world. A system of barges and tow- 
boats, operating between river subter- 
minal points, and possibly trucking sys- 
tem, would help realize for farmers the 
full savings of water transportation. 

The whole enterprise, from county to 
district to state levels, would be com- 
posed of Farm Bureau-type cooperatives, 
with the unifying effect of central man- 
agement and of "B” control stock as- 
suring Farm Bureau members that their 
cooperative marketing system would al- 
ways operate in their interests. 

Farm Bureau control is amply justified 
on the ground that over 80 per cent of 
all the grain raised in Illinois is produced 
by the 115,00 members. 


“Merchandising” Pays 
The terms “merchandising” and ‘“‘com- 
mission and brokerage” are not always 
clear to the layman. Under the latter 
plan, Illinois Grain Corporation has 


T HE board of directors of the Illinois 
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GRAIN MERCHANDISING 
PLAN OUTLINED 


served’ farmers by acting as the agent 
of its 104 member-elevators on the 
Boards of Trade, selling corn, wheat, 
beans, etc., at the market. In a mer- 
chandising operation, however, grains 
are sold directly to processors, such as 
flour mills, feed manufacturers, breakfast 
food makers, distilleries; and the like. 
Large scale operations, 50,000 bushels 
and up, are the rule. Specific grades 
are bargained for, and prices are set in 
accordance not only with market condi- 
tions, but with respect to the require- 
ments of the purchaser. Water ship- 
ment, direct from subterminal river 
points, would be utilized wherever pos- 
sible. In some cases, grain would be ac- 
quired direct from farms, thence to move 
by truck to water points, utilizing the 
services of local elevators or county 
grain companies owned by the farmers, 
but not actually entering their elevators. 


The special grain marketing commit- 
tee reported to the IAA board of direc- 
tors November 17, 1944, that “‘merchan- 
dising operations have earned larger 
profits per bushel than have commission 
and brokerage. (In 1944 the average 
net of 17 regional merchandising co- 
Operatives was 4c a bushel and of the 
three commission type cooperatives 1c 
a bushel.)’’ That these potential. earn- 
ings, already known to exist in grain 
merchandising may be made available to 
farmer-producers, and redound to their 
benefit, is of course a basic reason for 
entering this field of activity. 


Water Transportation Grows 


Opinion of the special committee was 
unanimous “that the movement of grain 
by water will continue to expand, al- 
though the rate of expansion may not 
be as great as in recent times.” 


“Any grain merchandising project 
would, of necessity, hinge on the Illi- 
nois River, principal waterway flowing 
through the center of the grain belt and 
connecting principal grain markets at 
Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Decatur, Alabama, and other 
southern outlets,” the report continues. 
The Mississippi is similarly important. 


Already, beginning in 1937, the vol- 
ume of grain movement by the Illinois 
waterway has grown. There are now 


by W. ). Sandford 


nineteen barge loading points on this 
channel. When long-range trucks again 
become available, grain moving by water 
will increase, it is predicted. Grain ship- 
ments may originate as far as fifty miles 
from river subterminal points, some man- 
agers believe. 


It is this revival of water shipment, 
coupled with truck transportation, that 
has basically changed grain marketing in 
Illinois. It means that many small eleva- 
tors within 30 miles of the rivers may 
find their former volume, shipped by 
rail, dwindling rapidly; indeed, this has 
already occurred. The grain committee 
believes that this tendency should be 
recognized and that farmer-owned co- 
operatives should meet the shift to river 
traffic. 


Details of the Plan 


Study of the changed economics of 
grain marketing by the special IAA com- 
mittee was followed in February, 1945, 
by a general conference of Farm Bureau 
presidents and Farm Advisers from coun- 
ties likely to be affected by river move- 
ment of grain. After discussion, the 
delegation named a small committee to 
draft a report on the conference, to work 
out minor details, and to submit the re- 
port to a second river area conference. 
This was done on March 26. After ap- 
proval, the over-all plan was presented 
to the IAA board of Directors in July, 


and given its sanction. 


M. B. Thompson — new Fulton Co. Farm 
Bureau member registers at convention. 
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Delegation arriving from southern Illinois 
for annual IAA convention are. left to 
right: W. H. Faires, Madison; W. B. 


For the record, here is the personne! 
of the small committee: Guy Gee, presi- 
dent, Livingston County Farm Bureau; 
Charles Heller, president, Peoria County 
Farm Bureau; C. E. Yale, Farm Adviser, 
Lee County; M. E. Tascher, Farm Ad- 
viser, Grundy County; George E. Metz- 
ger, Field Secretary, IAA; Harry Meloy, 
Legal Department, IAA; and George H. 
Iftner, Director of Grain Marketing 
IAA. 

Here are some of the important de- 
tails of the plan as approved: 


Illinois Grain Terminals Company 


The statewide merchandising agency, 
to be known as Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company, would be incorporated with 
a total of $3,000,000. in capital stock, 
subscribed by producers, county Farm 
Bureaus, local Capper-Volstead elevators, 
county grain and service companies, river 
terminal companies, the IAA, and the 
Illinois Grain Corporation. Ten thou- 
sand shares of Class “‘A’’ preferred stock, 
$100 par value, 6 per cent cumulative, 
and redeemable at par and accrued divi- 
dends, would be sold to individuals. 
Ten thousand Class ‘‘C’’ preferred, $100 
par value, 5 per cent cumulative, and re- 
deemable, would be sold to organiza- 
tions. Ten thousand Class ‘“D” pre- 
ferred, $100 par value, 4 per cent cumu- 
lative, would be used for patronage pur- 
poses; and common stock would be is- 
sued in sufficient amount for member- 
ship purposes only, one share to be is- 
sued to each county association and water 
terminal or out-of-state cooperating as- 
sociation. 

There would be 30,000 shares of 
Class ‘‘B” control voting stock of no par 
value to be held by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

This company would own or lease 
terminal properties at Chicago, St. Louis 
and possibly at Peoria. These terminal 
facilities would provide for the handling 
of grain by truck, rail and water. 
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Timpner, Perry: G. G. Pape, Madison, and 
Tony J. Druxelius, Madison. 


River Sub-Terminals 


To assure that earnings resulting pure- 
ly from river operations flow back to 
areas affected as directly as possible, river 
Operating companies would be organ- 
ized. Each of these would require an 
investment by farmers and county grain 
companies of approximately $150,000. 
Each would have one or more fast- 
operating elevators of between 50 and 
100 thousand bushel capacity. Such fa- 
cilities would cost between $50,000 and 
$100,000. The river companies would 
each have $50,000 invested, in addition 
in the state organization for construc- 
tion or purchase of terminal facilities 
and marine or other transportation equip- 
ment. 

Capitalization of these companies at 
river points would follow the same gen- 
eral pattern as that of Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals Company, except that Class ‘"B” 
stock of the river terminal companies 
would run to Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company, and membership common 
stock of no par value would be avail- 
able for issue to every Farm Bureau pa- 
tron member in the grain producing 
areas around the sub-terminal. Such 
stock would be conditioned upon Farm 
Bureau membership, and would be can- 
celled if the patron ceases to be a Farm 
Bureau member. Such membership stock 
would also be made available to every 
qualified Capper-Volstead patron-associa- 
tion cooperating with the river subter- 
minal, Farmer-producers, Capper-Vol- 
stead elevators, Farm Bureaus, and Coun- 
ty grain and service companies would 
be eligible to own stock in the river 
terminal companies. 

Several Illinois river sub-terminal com- 
panies are planned between Morris on 
the north and Havana on the south, and 
on the Mississippi at strategic points. 


County Companies 


Local grain-marketing facilities would 
include local Capper-Volstead elevator 


companies, plus county grain associations 
or Service companies in areas not served 
by such elevators. The county grain 
companies would be incorporated as 
Farm Bureau-type cooperatives with stock 
subscribed either by the County Farm 
Bureau itself or by producers and the 
Farm Bureau, with Class “B’’ stock run- 
ning to the County Farm Bureau. Mem- 
bers of the company would be Farm 
Bureau members in the county. Proper 
safeguards in the way of working rela- 
tions between the county grain company 
and the local Capper-Volstead elevators, 
to prevent duplication in the handling 
of grain and the distribution of patron- 
age, would be set up. 


This Is the Plan 


Such is the plan: big in its conception, 
geared to modern grain marketing trends. 
Already it is leading to action, with 
organization of the river sub-terminal 
cooperatives under way in the La Salle, 
Peoria and Havana areas on the Illinois 
and the Dallas City area on the Mis- 
sissippi, and with interest turning into 
action at other points along the rivers 
and in the grain producing counties. 
Owned and controlled at every level by 
Farm Bureau members, and working 
with coordinated strength, it will be the 
agency through which Farm Bureau 
members in Illinois market their grain, 
and through the power of organization, 
reap the benefits of large-scale coopera- 
tion. 


HIRE NEW FIELDMAN 
IN LIVESTOCK DEPARTMENT 


Dale A. Rouse, 34, assumed _ his 
duties, effective Nov. 1, as an IAA 
livestock fieldman for Illinois _live- 
stock marketing in 
District 4, which in- 
cludes east central 
Illinois. He is mak- 
ing his home at 
Danville, headquar- 
ters of District 4. 

Rouse is a former 
employee of the 
Vermilion County 
Livestock Associa- 
tion. He entered 

D. A. Rouse army service in 

1943 as a private 
and rose to the rank of Captain in field 
artillery serving at the battlefronts in 
France and Germany. 

He received four battle stars and was 
placed on terminal leave Oct. 15 when 
he returned to civilian life. Rouse was 
born on a cattle and sheep ranch in 
Wyoming and came to Illinois in 1937. 
He is not married. 
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* * 
FARM BUREAU 


SERUM IS 
INDUSTRY 
STABILIZER 


* * 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau Association 

continued to exert a stabilizing in- 
fluence on the serum-virus industry dur- 
ing the past year by furnishing a high 
quality product at cost to Illinois farm- 
ers. 

In his annual report to the member- 
ship, Secretary-Manager Sam F. Russell 
stated that the association had pur- 
chased 42,410,075 cubic centimeters of 
serum and virus for distribution among 
members during the year ending Sept. 
30. 

This was approximately 6,000,000 cc. 
less than the previous year when hog 


Directors on the Illinois Farm Bureau 
Serum Association board during 1945 are 
pictured here.. Left to right: (standing) 
H. K. Danforth, Cambridge: Vice President 
Ray Cunningham, Alvin: -Everett G. Rey- 
nolds, Jacksonville; William Stockley, Earl- 
ville: K. T. Smith, Greenfield: Jesse E. 


Tuttle, West York, and Ben Bodecker. 


Sutter.: (Seated) Secretary S. F. Russell. 
Chicago: President R. V. McKee, Varna. 
and Dorothy Crum, office secretary. At the 
annual meeting. J. W. Cory, Earlville. was 
elected to succeed William Stockley, also 
of Earlville. 


production was larger. Russell said the 
widespread use of serum held hog 
cholera in check and helped a great 
deal to keep war production high. 
After payment of $3,500 in dividends 
on capital stock, $65,832.03 in patron- 
age refunds were distributed to mem- 
bers. Massac county became the 91st 


member of the association on March 
10, 1945. 

Counties receiving more than 1,000,- 
000 cc. of serum during the past year 
were: Henry, Knox, both buying more 
than 2,000,000 cc.; McLean, Fulton, 
Warren, Pike, Whiteside, Peoria, Han- 
cock, DeKalb, Bureau and LaSalle. 


Delegation arriving from southern Illinois 
for annual IAA convention are. left to 
right: W. H. Faires. Madison: W. B. 


For the record, here ts the personne! 
of the small committee: Guy Gee, presi 
dent, Livingston County Farm Bureau; 
Charles Heller, president, Peoria County 
Farm Bureau; C. E. Yale, Farm Adviser, 
Lee County; M. E. Tascher, Farm Ad- 
viser, Grundy County; George E. Metz- 
ger, Field Secretary. IAA: Harry Meloy, 
Legal Department, IAA; and George H. 
Iftner, Director of Grain Marketing 
IAA. 

Here are some of the important de 
tails of the plan as approved : 


Illinois Grain Terminals Company 


The statewide merchandising agency, 
to be known as Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company, would be incorporated with 
a total of $3,000,000 in capital stock, 
y producers, county Farm 
Bureaus, local Capper-Volstcad elevators, 
county grain and service companies, river 
terminal companies, the IAA, and the 
Ilinots Grain Corporation. Ten thou- 
sand shares of Class A” preferred stock, 
$100 par value, 6 per cent cumulative, 
and redeemable at par and accrued divi- 


subscribe d by 


dends, would be sold to individuals 
Ten thousand Class 'C” preferred, $100 
par value, 5 per cent cumulative, and re 
deemable, would be sold to organiza- 
tions. Ten thousand Class “D" pre- 
ferred, $100 par value, 4 per cent cumu- 
lative, would be used for patronage pur- 
poses; and common stock would be ts- 
sued in sufficient amount for member- 
ship purposes only, one share to be ts- 
sued to each county association and water 
terminal or out-of-state cooperating as- 
soctation 

There would be 30,000) shares of 
Class "B” control voting stock of no par 
value to be held by the Hlinois Agri 
cultural Association. 

This company would own or lease 
terminal properties at Chicago, St. Louis 
and possibly at Peoria. These terminai 
facilities would provide for the handling 
of grain by truck, rail and water 
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Timpner, Perry: G. G. Pape, Madison, and 
Tony J. Druxelius, Madison. 


River Sub-Terminals 


To assure that earnings resulting pure- 
ly from river operations flow back to 
areas affected as directly as possible, river 
operating companies would be organ- 
ized. Each of these would require an 
investment by farmers and county grain 
companies of approximately $150,000. 
Each would have one or more fast- 
operating elevators of between 50 and 
100 thousand -bushel capacity. Such fa- 
cilities would cost between $50,000 and 
$100,000. The river companies would 
each have $50,000 invested, in addition 
in the state organization for construc- 
tion or purchase of terminal facilities 
and marine or other transportation equip- 
ment 

Capitalization of these companies at 
river points would follow the same gen- 
eral pattern as that of Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals Company, except that Class “B’ 
stock of the river terminal companies 
would run to I]linois Grain Terminals 
Company, and membership common 
stock of no par value would be avail- 
able for issue to every Farm Bureau pa- 
tron member in the grain producing 
areas around the sub-terminal. Such 
stock would be conditioned upon Farm 
Bureau membership, and would be can- 
celled if the patron ceases to be a Farm 
Bureau member. Such membership stock 
would also be made available to every 
gualificd Capper-Volstead patron-associa- 
tion cooperating with the river subter- 
minal Farmer-producers, Capper-Vol- 
stead elevators, Farm Bureaus, and Coun- 
ty grain and service companies would 
be eligible to own stock in the river 
terminal companies. 

Several Illinois river sub-terminal com- 
panics are planned between Morris on 
the north and Havana on the south, and 
on the Mississippi at strategic points. 


County Companies 


Local grain-marketing facilities would 
include local Capper-Volstead elevator 


companies, plus county grain associations 
or Service companies in areas not served 
by such clevators. The county grain 
companies would be incorporated as 
Farm Bureau-type cooperatives with stock 
subscribed either by the County Farm 
Bureau itself or by producers and the 
Farm Bureau, with Class “B” stock run 
ning to the County Farm Bureau. Mcm- 
bers of the company would be Farm 
Bureau members in the county. Proper 
safeguards in the way of working rela 
tions between the county grain company 
and the local Capper-Volstead elevators, 
to prevent duplication in the handling 
of grain and the distribution of patron 
age. would be set up 


This Is the Plan 


Such 1 the plan: big in its conception, 
geared to modern grain marketing trend: 
Already it is leading to action, with 
organization of the river sub-terminal 
cooperatives under way in the La Salle. 
Peoria and Havana areas on the Illinoi 
and the Dallas City area on the Mis- 
wssippt, and with interest turning inte 
action at other points along the rites 
and in the grain producing county 
Ouned and controlled at every level 64 
Farm Bureau members, and working 
with coordinated strength, it will be th 
agency through which Farm Bureau 
members in Illinois market their erair 
and through the power of organization, 
reap the benefits of large-scale conpera- 
Hon. 


HIRE NEW FIELDMAN 
IN LIVESTOCK DEPARTMENT 


Dale A. Rouse, 34, assumed his 
duties, effective Nov. 1, as an IAA 
livestock fieldman for Illinots live 
stock marketing in 
District 4, which in 
cludes east central 
IIlinots. He is mak 
ing his home at 
Danville, headquar 
ters of District 4. 

Rouse ts a former 
cmployee of — the 
Vermilion County 
Livestock — Associa- 
tion. He entered 

D. A. Rouse army — service in 

1943 as a private 
and rose to the rank of Captain in field 
artillery serving at the battlefronts in 
France and Germany. 

He received four battle stars and was 
placed on terminal leave Oct. 15 when 
he returned to civilian life. Rouse was 
born on a cattle and sheep ranch in 
Wyoming and came to Illinois in 1937. 
He is not married. 
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* * 
FARM BUREAU 


SERUM IS 
INDUSTRY 
STABILIZER 


x * 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau Association 

continued to exert a stabilizing in- 
fluence on the serum-virus industry dur- 
ing the past year by furnishing a high 
quality product at cost to Hlinois farm- 
crs. 

In his annual report to the member- 
ship, Secretary-Manager Sam F. Russell 
stated that the association had pur- 
chased 42,410,075 cubic centimeters of 
serum and virus for distribution among 
members during the year ending Sept. 
30), 

This was approximately 6,000,000 cc. 
less than the previous year when hog 
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Directors on the Illinois Farm Bureau 
Serum Association board during 1945 are 
pictured here. Left to right: (standing) 
H. K. Danforth, Cambridge; Vice President 
Ray Cunningham, Alvin; Everett G. Rey- 
nolds, Jacksonville: William Stockley, Earl- 
ville; K. T. Smith, Greenfield: Jesse E. 


production was larger. Russell said the 
widespread use of serum held hog 
cholera in check and helped a great 
deal to keep war production high. 
After payment of $3,500 in dividends 
on capital stock, $65,832.03 in patron- 
age refunds were distributed to mem 
bers. Massac county became the 91st 


Tuttle, West York. and Ben Bodecker. 
Sutter. (Seated) Secretary S. F. Russell. 
Chicago: President R. V. McKee, Varna. 
and Dorothy Crum, office secretary. At the 
annual meeting, J. W. Cory, Earlville. was 
elected to succeed William Stockley. also 
of Earlville. 


member of the association on March 
10, 1945 

Counties receiving more than 1,000 
of serum during the past year 
were: Henry, Knox, both buying more 
than 2.000.000 c&« McLean, Fu!ton, 
Warren, Pike, Whiteside, Peoria, Han 
cock, DeKalb, Bureau and LaSalle 


OOO Cc 
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NCREASING use of frozen foods by 
Illinois farm families has brought co- 
operative cold storage locker rentals in 
the state to an all-time high, according 
to the report made to the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Cooperative Locker 
Service Nov. 26 by Director Frank 
Gougler of the IAA produce marketing 
department. 

The meeting was held in conjunction 
with the IAA annual convention at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

In spite of the war time curbs on 
construction, the number of coopera- 
tive cold storage locker plants has in- 
creased from 48 in 1941 to 77 in 1945. 
These 77 plants contain 32,417 lockers 
which virtually all have been rented 
throughout the year. 

Gross income per plant increased 
from $16,000 in 1941 to $21,000 in 
1944. Total volume of meat, poultry, 
fruit and vegetables stored in the lock- 
ers has reached the annual figure of 
13,000,000 pounds. 

Director Gougler and President Dana 
Cryder said a great deal of thought was 
being given to suggestions on how to 
level off the volume of produce han- 
dled by the locker plants in order to 
eliminate peak loads and slack periods. 

Interest, they explained, is also being 
manifested in further expansion to in- 
clude slaughter and rendering units. 
Plans call for slaughter units for all 
cooperatives and centralized rendering 
which would bring additional income 
from the processing of by-products. 

Fixed assets of the 77 plants amount 
to $1,165,087, 60 per cent of which is 
represented by capital stock. Average 
net income of each plant amounted to 
$2,142.30 for an average 13.53 per cent 
profit above operating expenses. Be- 
cause of abnormal conditions during the 
war years when plants had waiting lists 
for lockers, managers of locker coop- 
eratives are wondering how long the 
demand will continue and what the 
post-war trend will be. 

Two other questions in connection 
with the trends of the future are asked 
by locker men: How long are locker 
rentals and charges going to be frozen? 
When will costs of operation, over 


which the associations have no control, 


cease to increase or decrease? 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Cooperative Locker Service submitted a 
program at the annual meeting of the 
organization in Chicago Nov. 26 for the 
further development of services at its 


locker plants. 


The proposal was submitted after a sur- 
vey started in late August emphasized 
the need for more and better services to 
members. It was approved by delegates 
to the annual meeting. 
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Directors of the Illinois Cooperative Lock- 
er Service in 1945 are pictured here. Left 
to right: Earl L. Wenzel, Kirkland: Carl J. 


: Bates, Kewanee; President Dana Cryder. 


Minooka; C. Ray Ward, Cropsey, and Paul 


Rosentreter, Carlinville. Not present is 
J. E. Mau, Harmon. E. A. Fosse, Marion, 
was named at the annual meeting to 
represent district 7. 


CO-OP LOCKER PRESENTS 


NEW SERVICE PROGRAM 


Meeting Dec. 4, the board set the ma- 
chinery in motion to put the following 
proposal into effect: 

Employ: 1. A general manager. 2. A 
service engineer. 3. A consulting «ngi- 
neer. 

The duties of these three men and the 
source of income to employ such ner- 
sonnel to be as follows: 

1. Manager's duties: Direct and super- 
vise the services of the service engineer. 
Meet with local boards and managers and 
assist them with. improving their services. 
Purchase all supplies needed by iocal 
plants and some of the smaller lines of 
equipment. The source of income to pay 
for this service would be from annual 
dues and commissions earned on han- 
dling supplies, equipment, etc. 

2. Service engineer’s duties: Render 
periodic inspection service to member 
companies similar to that which has been 
rendered during the past three years by 
Mr. Bodine. He would also be required 
to take care of emergency calls. Should 
the consulting engineer be unable to take 
care of all the business in his line, the 
service engineer could probably take care 
of some such service. 

For emergency service, the state com- 
pany would charge members who have 
paid in advance for periodic service at 
the rate of $2 per hour and expenses and 
$3 per hour and expenses to members 


who have not paid in advance for peri- 
odic service. The board would neces- 
sarily have the privilege of adjusting 
these hourly charges from time to time, 
to conform with prevailing charges for 
similar services. 

Expenses would include meals and 
hotel costs while rendering emergency 
service and travel by car at the rate of 
5c per mile or actual railway fare. 
Similar expenses would be paid by state 
company to cover the expenses of the 
service engineer while rendering periodic 
inspection service. 

For this service, member company 
would pay to state company $75 per year 
in advance for each complete locker 
plant for which the service engineer 
would render three full days of service 
to each plant subscribed for by member 
company. 

The service engineer would be em- 
ployed on a salary basis. 

3. Consulting engineer’s duties: Ren- 
der Service to new and old companies 
with the installation of locker plants, ex- 
pansion of locker plants, slaughter plants, 
and construction of slaughter plants or 
slaughter-processing plants. The work 
would be similar to that which Mr. 
Bodine has been rendering during the 
past two years. It would not include 
periodic inspection service or emergency 
service. 
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E. A. Fosse 
New Co-op Locker Director 


For such service the state company 
would charge member companies six per 
cent of the costs of materials going into 
such plants other than materials used in 
building construction. Five per cent of 
such income would be paid to the engi- 
neer. Said engineer would be sequired 
to take care of all of his expenses. 


The consulting engineer would also 
act as a purchasing agent for the state 
company in the purchase of all equip- 
ment going into new locker plants, ex- 
panded plants, other plants needing 
equipment, not supplies, slaughter and 
slaughter-processing plants. All discounts, 
commissions and other income earned as 
a result of this service would accrue to 
the state company. 


4. In order to provide operating cap- 
ital for the purchase of supplies and 
equipenent, your board of directors of 
Illinois. Cooperative Locker Service rec- 
ommends that the company secure these 
funds through the sale of Class “A” pre- 
ferred, six per cent non-cumulative stock 
to member companies on the basis of 
50c per locker. 
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ARE YOU BUYING LIMESTONE OR ROAD ROCK? 


(D) , (E) 
14 to 28 


8 to 14 


Mesh Mesh 


Actual sizes of limestone particles separated by screens used in determining the fineness of 
limestone. 


A ton of limestone is a ton of lime- 
stone, but one ton may be worth only 
half as much as another ton for use on 
the soil. The value of a ton of lime- 
stone depends upon its fineness as well 
as its purity or neutralizing power. 


Limestone should be. ground fine 
enough so that at least 80 per cent will 
pass through an 8-mesh screen. This 
80 per cent will be made up of particle 
sizes at (D), (E) and (F) shown above. 
Limestone particles coarser than 8- 
mesh (A), (B) and (C) above are too 
coarse to be very effective in correcting 
soil acidity. Some of the limestone 


_ CHECK YOUR LIMESTONE 


now being sold in this state has very 
satisfactory fineness. In some cases 
more than 90 per cent is fine enough 
to pass an 8-mesh screen, while lime- 
stone from other sources is so coarse 
that only 60 to 70 per cent will pass 
an 8-mesh screen. This coarse material 
is good driveway stone but not worth 
much on the soil, according to C. M. 
Linsley of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. The fineness 
and purity of the limestone produced 
in this state is checked by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and this in- 
formation is available in the office of 
the county farm adviser. 
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DEAN RUSK SEES 


BRIGHT 


EUTUR Yl ror rarm your 


PPORTUNITIES for a fuller and 

richer life for farm youth in agri- 
culture were never brighter, Dean H. P. 
Rusk of the University of Illinois col- 
lege of agriculture said in an address 
before the annual conference of Illinois 
Rural Youth in Chicago Nov. 27. 

The Rural Youth conference was held 
in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association in 
Hotel Sherman. 

“Not all young people born on the 
farm should stay on the farm,’’ Dean 
Rusk said. “The birth rate on farms 
in the United States is about 50 per cent 
above that needed to maintain a stable 
farm population. With modern equip- 
ment and methods, we probably do not 
need a greater farm population than at 
present.” 

Dean Rusk pointed out the increasing 
importance of the rural youth element 
in the nation’s economy, not only on the 
farm but in the city’s trade and industry. 
Because of the declining birth rate in the 
cities and the restrictions on immigration, 
the nation needs the vigorous surplus 
youth from the farms. 

“Rural youth,” he continued, “has 
been a real bulwark of democracy 
throughout the history of this country. 
I believe that this steady flow of virile 
youth from our rural areas to the cities 
may be the salvatiom of our democracy. 

“The people who produce the neces- 
sities of life for all of us have not al- 
ways had their fair share of this coun- 
try’s wealth; and they have sometimes 
vigorously protested, but they have never 
lost faith in the fundamental concepts 
which underlie our system of govern- 
ment,’’ Dean Rusk said. 

The head of the state agricultural col- 
lege discussed the new technological de- 
velopments on the farm and traced the 
development of the American farm from 
the period when very little investment 
was required to the present time when a 
large per capita investment is rer 
to conduct the modern farm. 

Dean Rusk told his farm youth audi- 
ence to watch for further change in agri- 
culture. 

“Technological developments,” he 
said, ‘‘during the war and those about to 
emerge warrant the belief that agriculture 
may be on the verge of further revolu- 
tionary changes. 
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Dean H. P. Rusk 


“The growing complexity of the mod- 
ern farm business,” he continued, ‘‘de- 
mands as high a degree of managerial 
ability as the average business enterprise. 
The skills which any one farm worker 
must use are more varied than those that 
must be mastered by the average indus- 
trial worker. These facts emphasize the 
importance of intelligence, training and 
the mastery of skills in the preparation 
of rural youth for success in the agri- 
culture of tomorrow.” 


Dean Rusk explained that University 
of Illinois college of agriculture grad- 


Members named to the Rural Youth State 
committee at annual meeting in Chicago 
and their alternates are, left to right: 
(back), Robert Temple, Estelle Jansen, 


uates are found in a wide variety of oc- 


cupations. A recent survey of 2,000 men 
and women listed 360 different jobs in 
45 states and 11 foreign countries. 
“Obviously,” he said, ‘‘an agricultural 
background and training are good prep- 


aration for successful careers in many 
different fields. 


“First of all we should encourage 
intelligent, energetic farm boys and girls 
who are favorably situated to consider 
carefully a career on the farm. But for 
the surplus not needed to carry on the 
nation’s agricultural operations, the train- 
ing they receive in rural activities should 
help to prepare them for useful participa- 
tion in other areas of our complex econ- 
omy. 

In closing, Dean Rusk cautioned that 
in spite of the brightness of the farm 
picture, the present may be a poor time 
to buy into the farm business and that 
young people going into farming might 
very readily mortgage their futures by as- 
suming too large obligations on the basis 
of wartime inflated values. 

“Remember,” he said, ‘‘there has been 
a recession in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts and in land values after every major 
war. Unless you can buy on the basis 
of long-time average returns it would 
seem wise to rent a while or even work 
for wages where other conditions are 
satisfactory. 


“To each of you I wish the best of 
luck. But I admonish you to keep eter- 
nally after pertinent facts; face them 
frankly, and act energetically and in- 
telligently in accordance with the facts. 
Do these things and you will live long 
and prosper without the aid of luck.” 


alt.: Evelyn Burger, alt: Barbara Long, 
alt: L. D. Elwell, alts: (front), Juliafern 
Detroy, alt: Glen Sailer, Alfred Mangold, 
John Rollins and Dick Williams. 
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Name Topnotchers for 1945 


IVE speakers, four young men and 

a young woman, were rated Top- 
notchers in the annual Rural Youth Talk- 
fest. held Nov. 27 in Chicago in con- 
junction with the annual convention of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Topnotchers and their subjects were: 
Robert Temple, La Salle, “The Red 
Cross on the Job;”’ L. D. Elwell, Peoria, 
“115,000 Organized Farmers Have 
Power;” Dale Lepper, Adams, ‘The 
Ideal Life Partner ;’’ Kenneth Cheatham, 
Bond, “Good Recreation Creates High 
Morale; and Gladys Hasler, Richland, 
“What is a Well-Balanced Rural Youth 
Program is for My County?” 


Enrollment at the Rural Youth meet- 
ing in Chicago was 175 representing 47 
counties. 


Besides the Topnotchers, the following 
speakers took part in the Talkfest: Evelyn 
Burger, Morgan; Walter Brockmeier, 
Washington; Violett Rixmann, Wash- 
ington; Juliafern Detroy, White; Glen 
Sailer, White; Allen Wilson, Whiteside; 
Estelle Jansen, Jasper; Joe Trainor, Liv- 
ingston; Dorothy Hoerner, Livingston. 


Robert Croxton, Schuyler; Winnie 
Nadler, Will; Glen Ioder, Bureau; Rose- 
mary Sharp, Woodford. 


Members of the 1945 State Rural 
Youth Committee, who assisted with the 
handling of attendance and who planned 
the program for the annual meeting 
were: Jewell Emmerich, Jasper; Bob 
Croxton, Schuyler; Willis Ennle, Peoria; 
Bill Thomas, Whiteside. Alternates 
Wanda Bradshaw, Wayne, and Tom 
Kerley, Brown, also were present and 
lent a hand to the busy committee. Sing- 
ing during the meetings was led by Mary 
Ellen Pearman, Edgar. 


Named to the 1946 State Rural Youth 
Committee were: John Rollins, Knox; 
Alfred Mangold, Macon; Dick Williams, 
Fulton, Bob Temple and Glen Sailer. 
Alternates named were: Barbara Long, 
Morgan; L. D. Elwell, Estelle Jansen, 
Evelyn Burger, and Juliafern Detroy. 


Rural Youth members attended the 
program of general entertainment, Tues- 
day night, Nov. 27, provided for all 
farm people attending the IAA conven- 
tion. Rural Youth day closed with an 
impromptu recreation period in the Crys- 
tal Room of the Hotel Sherman under 
the direction of Jewell Emmerich and 
Tom Kerley. 


During the afternoon business session, 
it was decided to make the State Rural 
Youth Committee a of a coordinat- 
ing committee whi 
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state Rural Youth camp last August. 
The proposed committee set-up became a 
reality with only a slight change in the 
manner of selecting members from IIli- 
nois Rural Youth to the National Rural 
Youth Committee under the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Following are the rules for the com- 
mittee set-up: 

1. The committee would coordinate 
activities of the present existing commit- 
tees, which are composed of all members 
of the IAA committee, three members of 
the state camp committee, three of the 
Farm and Home Week committee and 
two of the fall conference committee, 
making a total of 13. 


2. The committee would not super- 
sede the present committees, but would 
simply handle anything that could not 
be handled by them. There would be a 
revolving chairmanship with no chairman 
serving at consecutive meetings. 


3. The National Rural Youth dele- 
gates will be elected by the coordinating 
committee from a group suggested by 
the IAA. 


4. The representatives of each com- 
mittee will be elected from said commit- 
tee by its own members. 


5. The present committees will be re- 
tained and will not be required to con- 
sult the coordinating committee. 


6. No constitution will be drawn up. 


7. Emphasis is to be placed on strong 
cooperation with the IAA and extension 
service rather than on a strong state or- 
ganization. 


Winners of the title of Topnotcher in the 
annual Rural Youth Talkfest held in Chi- 
was proposed at cago, Nov. 27 are left to right: Bob Tem- 


FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


MARKETS 1,000 CARLOADS 


ORE than 1,000 carloads of straw- 

berries, peaches, apples and i 
tables were sold cooperatively for 
Illinois growers during the year 
through the Illinois Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, according to the report of L. L. 
Colvis, director of fruit and vegetable 
marketing for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, prepared for the marketing 
conference of the IAA annual conven- 
tion in Chicago. 


Sales of fruit and vegetables by the 
farmer-controlled cooperative totalled 
464,307 bushels or packages, an in- 
crease of 132,000 bushels or packages 
over the previous year, which itself was 
a record high. 


The Fruit Exchange Supply Com- 
pany, which is a subsidiary cooperative 
of the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange, 
is located at Carbondale and is man- 
aged by Colvis. It was set up as a 
purchasing cooperative as a convenience 
in obtaining orchard equipment and 
supplies. 


When the purchasing cooperative 
was set up in 1942, purchases amounted 
to $81,000. For the first nine months 
of 1945, buying by the supply company 
amounted to $330,000. 


With gradual release of wartime re- 
strictions, Colvis predicted further ex- 
pansion in cooperative fruit marketing 
among Illinois farmers. Since the end 
of the war, the Illinois Fruit Growers 
Exchange has let the contract for a new 
cold storage building at Carbondale. 
It will cost approximately $100,000 
and will have storage capacity for 
60,000 bushels of fruit and vegetables 
including facilities for quick freezing. 


ple, La Salle; L. D. Elwell, Peoria: Gladys 
Hasler, Richland: Dale Lepper, Adams, 
and Kenneth Cheatham, Bond. 
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Charles Schmitt. president, Illinois Grain 
Corporation, and Secretary John Butter- 
field at annual meeting. 


Director EK. T. Smith presides over public 
relations conference 


SEC’Y ANDERSON SPEAKER 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton , P. 
Anderson will be the principal speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Sanitary 
Milk Producers Association to be held 
Jan. 17, 1946 in East St. Louis. He will 
speak at the morning session. 


HOCHSTRASSER RETURNS 
TO CHAMPAIGN CREAMERY 


Sgt. Ira C. “Ike” Hochstrasser re- 
sumed his job as manager of the Prairie 
Farms Creamery of Champaign about 
the middle of December. 

Hochstrasser has returned to civilian 
life after active military duty in the 
European theater of operations. He 
resumed his duties about the time of 
the annual meeting of the cooperative 
Dec. 12. 


FARM ADVISER RESIGNS 


Homer E. Kearnaghan, farm adviser in 
Jo Daviess county since November, 1938, 
resigned Sept. 1, to take a position with 
a cheese company. He will be located 
in Milledgeville, Carroll county. He was 
graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1930, taught vocational agriculture at 
Newton, followed by four years as as- 
sistant farm adviser in Sangamon county. 


ELECT DIRECTORS OF IAA 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


OARDS of directors of associated 

companies of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and changes made during 
elections at the 31st annual meeting of 
the IAA in Chicago Nov. 26-29 are as 
follows: 

Illinois Wool Marketing Association: 
William Temple, La Salle; A. L. Doubet, 
Knox; Escol Oxford, Hardin; August 
Eggerding, Randolph, and Ronald Holt, 
Henry (replaces Lyman Bunting). All 
others re-elected. 

Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany: George F. Tullock, Winnebago; 
L. E. Lingenfelter, Pulaski; J. M. 
Beckett, Macon; George F. Hayes, Hen- 
ty; J. E. Miller, Madison; George W. 
Lenhart, DuPage; Clifton Davis, Mor- 
gan; Claude Hiesstand, Marion; and E. 
B. Reeves, Grundy. Latter three were 
only members up for re-election. Mem- 
bers named from IAA board are Lyman 
Bunting, Wayne, and Homer Curtiss, 
Jo Daviess. 

Illinois Cooperative Locker Service: 
Dana Cryder, Grundy; Carl J. Bates, 
Henry; Earl Wenzel, DeKalb; C. Ray 
Ward, McLean; Paul Rosentreter, Ma- 
coupin; J. E. Mau, Lee, and E. A. Fosse, 
Marion. All re-elected with exception 
of Fosse, new member named to fill 
added directorship. 

Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Associa- 
tion: R. V. McKee, Marshall; Ray Cun- 
ningham, Vermilion; Ben Bodecker, 
Hancock; Everett G. Reynolds, Morgan; 
Jesse E. Tuttle, Crawford; K. T. Smith, 
Greene, and J. W. Cory, DeKalb (re- 
places William Stockley, La Salle). 


Illinois Grain Corporation: Charles 
Schmitt, Logan; Carl O, Johnson, Mar- 
shall; John Butterfield, Christian; A. E. 
Burwash, Champaign; E. E. Stevenson, 
La Salle; Arthur Bertsche, Livingston; 
Charles Lauritzen, Kankakee; A. O. 
Eckert, St. Clair; C. J. Elliott, La Salle 
(replaces Dwight Hart); L. J. Sutter, 
McLean (replaces Harry Dixon) ; Irwin 
Isenberg, Madison (replaces H. P. Joy). 
Others re-elected were: Chester A. Hunt, 
Grundy; Ralph Vercler, Tazewell; Sam 
Yergler, Iroquois, and J. Fred Romine, 
Douglas. 


Illinois Agricultural Auditing Asso- 
ciation: Frank Easterly, Jackson; B. W. 
Horan, Mercer; Roy Edwards, Cham- 
paign; George Metzger, IAA. Re-elected 
were R. H. Voorhees, Jersey, and Carl 
A. Lage, McLean. 


Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion: LaRue Tice, Shelby; Mont Fox, 
Vermilion; Ralph Beckett, Macon; Carl 
Lage, McLean; Fred Smittkamp, Edgar; 
Charles Shuman, Moultrie; W. A. Den- 


nis, Edgar, and Clark Wise, Champaign. 
All members were re-elected. 

Prairie Farms Creameries: Harold W. 
Enns, Tazewell; D. L. Garber, Carroll; 
Thad Loveless, Macoupin; A. Oliver 
Bower, Coles; Harry hring, Knox; 
H. B. Smith, McDonough; John Sterchi, 
Richland; Chester McCord, Jasper; E. 
A. Fosse, Williamson; H. J. Schumacher, 
Marshall, and A. E. Meyer, Davenport, 
Ia. All members were re-elected. 

Illinois Milk Producers Association: 
Ray H. Miller, DeWitt; Edwin Gumm, 
Knox; Dean H. Radford, Henry ; Charles 
H. Cameron, Peoria; Anthony Grawe, 
Adams; A. E. Meyer, Rock Island; 
Lowell B. Coomber, Stephenson; B. J. 
Schumacher, St. Clair; Glens I. Max- 
well, Champaign; J. Warren Ellis, Ver- 
milion; William O’Malley, DeKalb; 
Harold Kamm, Morgan; O. H. Ryan, 
La Salle; W. A. Newman, Winnebago; 
Mattie Nolan, Livingston; Charles W. 
Krell, Sangamon; W. J. Sawyer, Cook; 
Glen Tombaugh, La Salle, all re-elected. 
Delbert Freeman, Fulton (replaces Ernest 
Reed) ; George W. Pitts, McLean (re- 
places William L. Mays); Carl Eislie, 
Peoria (replaces John Hagenstoz) ; Jo- 
seph Hart, Saline (replaces Fred Pat- 
terson) ; and William J. Kessler, Sanga- 
mon (replaces J. D. Allen). 


NOTICE 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
Election of Delegates 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meetings 
of all County Farm Bureaus to be 
held during the months of December 
and January, at the hour and place 
to be determined by the Board of 
Directors of each County Farm Bu- 
reau, the members in good standing 
of such County Farm Bureau and 
who are also qualified voting mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, shall elect a delegate or dele- 
gates to represent such members 
of Illinois Agricultural Association 
and vote on all matters before the 
next annual meeting, or any special 
meeting of the association, includ- 
ing the election of officers and di- 
rectors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the Association. 


During December, annual meet- 
ings will be held in Cook, Crawford, 
DuPage, Edwards, Henderson, Iro- 
quois, Jackson-Perry, Jasper, Jeffer- 
son, Johnson, Kane, Lee, Livingston, 
Marshall-Putman, Morgan, Moultrie, 
Ogle, Piatt, Randolph, Saline, Steph- 
enson, Union, Vermilion and Wa- 
bash Counties. 

During January, annual meetings 
will be held in Bureau, Carroll,. 
Champaign, Clark, DeWitt, Edgar, 
Fulton, Greene, Jersey, Kankakee, 
Kendall, Knox, LaSalle, McDonough, 
McHenry, McLean, Mason, Mercer, 
Rock Island, Sangamon, Tazewell, 
Winnebago and Woodford Counties. 


PAUL E. MATHIAS, 
Corporate Secretary 
November 20, 1945 
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Soils Conference Emphasizes 
Crop Hunger In Illinois 


* * 


HE good old days when yields were 
high without regard to soil care are 
Dr. E. E. DeTurk of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agriculture 
told a large group of farmers attending 
the soil improvement conference in Chi- 
cago Nov. 28. 


The conference was held in conjunc- 
tion with the 31st annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Dr. DeTurk dramatized the importance 
of his subject, “Hunger Signs in Crops,” 
by comparing the effects of soil ood 
deficiencies in plants with the effects on 
humans of deficiency diets. 


He also illustrated graphically the 
benefits of a balanced soil food program 
with picture slides of sick and healthy 
plants. 


Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Manager C. H. Becker of the II- 
linois Farm Supply Company who dis- 
cussed the “Outlook for Plant Food Sup- 
ply,” and John R. Spencer, IAA director 
of soil improvement, who explained the 
activities of the soil improvement depart- 
ment. 


In his talk, Dr. DeTurk listed the 14 
known essential elements in corn and 
from there proceeded to explain the gen- 
eral state of Illinois soil in relation to 
each element and the deficiency disease 
symptoms in corn lacking in the element. 


Taking potassium as one of his ex- 
amples, he explained that a plant cannot 
live without this element which is ab- 
sorbed only through direct contact with 
the roots of the plant. Potassium ex- 
haustion is evident, he said, in the 
leached soils of southern Illinois and the 
alkali lands of central and northern II- 
linois. 

Potassium deficiency symptoms listed 
by Dr. DeTurk included actual plant 
death in early stages of growth where 
deficiency is severe, growth stunted with 
leaves close together, and stalks weak, 
often breaking over. If an ear forms it 
may be pollinated but the best seeds are 
at the butt becoming more and more 
chaffy toward the tip. 


Director Spencer pointed out the no- 
table increases in consumption of fer- 
tilizers in Illinois which amounted to 31 
per cent more agricultural limestone and 
25 per cent more rock phosphate than 
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the previous year. During the calendar 
year 1944, he said, Illinois farmers used 
4,214,000 tons of limestone — 20 per 
cent of the nation’s consumption. 

The five high counties in limestone 
consumption in 1944 were Lee, La Salle, 
Bureau, Henry and Livingston. 


Spencer explained the routine opera- 
tions of the department including the 
periodic testing of fertilizers at quarry 
sources. He revealed that the standards 
of limestone quality in most parts of Il- 
linois are good. 


Becker emphasized the increasing ac- 
ceptance of regular plant food applica- 
tions to the land in Illinois by pointing 
out the greater purchases of commercial 
fertilizers in 1945 compared with 10 
years ago. 

He predicted the purchase of even 
greater tonnages of fertilizers in 1946 
by Illinois farmers, estimated at 230,000 
tons of mixed fertilizers, super hate, 
and potash, and 375,000 tons of rock 
phosphate. 


“These estimated quantities of plant 
foods for next year look enormous,” 
Becker said, “but men like Dr. DeTurk 
and his associates at the University of 
Illinois tell us we have not yet begun 
to restore and maintain fertility even 
with that kind of tonnage. 


“During the past 18 months,” the II- 
linois Farm Supply Company manager 
said, “‘we have not been able to fully 
meet the demands placed upon us by 
farm people. Actually our organization 
entered the plant food business after the 
supply situation became acute.” 


In preparing to serve the mixed plant 
food needs of its members, Becker said 
his company faces two alternatives: 
Either to build central manufacturing 
plants or small regional plants. 


“While we are unable to define all 
the details of our course at this stage,” 
Becker explained, “our objectives are 
quite clear. We shall strive to make 
available to Illinois farm people quan- 
tities of phosphates, potash and nitrogen 
in straight material form for direct ap- 
plication. This material will be pro- 
vided in grades approved by the quality 
control committee and as recommended 
by the University of Illinois college of 
agriculture.” 


Hunger signs in crops are described by 
Dr. DeTurk of the U. of L 


ANNOUNCE NEW 
WHEAT VARIETY 


Prairie, a new soft winter wheat for 
Illinois developed at the U. of I. agri- 
cultural experiment station, was avail- 
able in moderate quantities for seeding 
this fall. 

According to the experiment station, 
Prairie is resistant to wheat mosaic and 
to the physiologic races of black stem 
rust that commonly occur in Illinois. It 
is susceptible to loose smut and leaf rust, 
say its originators, O. T. Bonnett and G. 
H. Dungan, of the U. of I. College of 
Agriculture. 

If you want more information on 
Prairie, write for a copy of the new 
Prairie wheat bulletin No. 513, U. of I. 
College of Agriculture, Urbana. 

Because of its stiff straw, Prairie may 
be grown on fertile soil, where it is best 
adapted; but since it is a soft wheat, 
plantings should, for commercial reasons, 
be limited to those sections of Illinois 
where soft wheat predominates. 


R. H. Voorhees, presides at annual meet- 
ing of Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation. 

Cattle given a full feed of corn on pasture 
paid a little more return for each $100 
worth of feed than cattle fattened at the 
same time in drylot in each of the five years 
1939-43 on farms reporting results in the 
Farm Bureau Farm Management Service of 
the University of Illinois. 


Thirty years ago it required a total of 21 
minutes to grow a bushel of corn in Cham- 
paign county. With the development of 
hybrid corn and improving farming methods, 
some farmers have reduced the time to about 
three minutes. 
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WOOL GROWERS 


IN WEAK SPOT 


[ARE stock piles of foreign wool, 

the disparity between the price of 
domestic and foreign wools, and the in- 
crease in the cost of production with- 
out a corresponding increase in price 
9 Illinois sheep raisers in a weak spot 
or post-war adjustments, according to 
the report of 1945 operations of the 
Illinois Wool Marketing Association 
by President William Temple of La- 
Salle county at the cooperative’s annual 
meeting. 


Reviewing the wool marketing situa- 
tion for the year ending Sept. 30, Tem- 
ple pointed out that a combination of 
factors plus increased activity of coun- 
try buyers are due to favorable com- 
missions curtailed operations of the 
Illinois Wool Marketing Association 
during the year. 


Wool marketed through the associa- 
tion during the year amounted to 312,- 
366 pounds compared to 275,241 
pounds the previous year. The 10 lead- 
ing counties in volume handled in the 
1945 pool in the order named are Ver- 
milion, Pope-Hardin, Knox, Cham- 
paign, Morgan, Bureau, La Salle, 
Henry, Livingston and Adams. 


An added factor in the curtailment 
of the association’s activities was the 
establishment of ceiling prices and the 
setting up of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as practically the sole 
buyer of domestic wool. 


Consumption of wool in the United 
States was 1,200,000,000 pounds in 
1944 of which 74.1 per cent was of 
foreign origin. The United Kingdom 
has stored in the United States 425,- 
000,000 pounds, over one year’s do- 
mestic production. By Jan. 1, the CCC 
will have 500,000,000 pounds on hand. 


During the six clip years since the 
Illinois Wool Marketing Association 
was organized, approximately 214 mil- 
lion pounds of wool have been mar- 
keted through the association. 
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BECAUSE OF 


LARGE STOCKPILES 


INCREASED PRODUCTION COSTS ~ 


PRICE DISPARITY BETWEEN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOLS 


An attempt was made to obtain ware- 
house facilities for the 1945 wool pool 
but after a thorough investigation in 
cooperation with the IAA Transporta- 
tion Department it was determined that 
ro suitable warehouse facilities were 
available. 

Consequently wool was assembled 
through county wool pools in coopera- 
tion with the county Farm Bureaus 
which appointed county wool pool 
managers with the approval of the state 
organization. The manager received, 
weighed, made cash advances to grow- 
ers and stored wool in a safe, dry place 
until time to ship. 

For this service the state organiza- 
tion paid one cent per pound. Field 
advances were made as follows: clear 
medium, 35c per pound; fine and fed, 


Pres. Temple presides at wool marketing 
meeting. Right is Sam Russell 


25c; and rejects, 20c. These high prices 
were made possible by the CCC-guar- 
anteed ceiling prices to growers. 

The wool was assembled in carload 
lots and shipped direct to Boston to 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration where it is graded by the Na- 
tional, appraised by the CCC appraisal 
committee and final settlement made 
through the state organization to in- 
dividual growers. 

Earnings to members who have mar- 
keted their wool through the state or- 
ganization are now being paid. These 
patronage earnings go back to the year 
1932 and will be brought up to date 
as soon as possible. These patronage 
refunds represent earnings of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation of 
which the Illinois Wool Marketing As- 
sociation is a member, and have been 
held up until the National obtained 
paid-in capital stock of $1,000,000. This 
has been accomplished and hereafter 
earnings will be paid on a more current 
basis. 


Here are the directors of the Illinois Wool 
Marketing Association for 1945. Left to right: 
Vice President A. L. Doubet, Williamsfield; 
Escol Oxford, Elizabethtown; August Eg- 
gerding, Red Bud; Dorothy Crum, office 
secretary: President William Temple. Se- 
rena, and Secretary S. F. Russell, Chicago. 
Lyman Bunting, Ellery, was absent when 
Picture was taken. At the annual meet- 
ing, Ronald Holt, Galva, was named to 
succeed Lyman Bunting, Ellery. 
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PFC Board of Directors, left to right: John 
Sterchi, Olney: D, L. Garber, Mt. Carroll: 
H. B. Smith, Mt. Sterling: A. E. Meyer, 
Moline; Secretary Thad L. Loveless, Carlin- 
ville: President Harold W. Enns, Blooming- 


ton; Treasurer Harry Gehring. Galesburg: 
A. Oliver Bower, Champaign: H. J. Schu- 
macher, Henry, and E. A. Fosse, Carbon- 
dale. Chester McCord, I.A.A., was absent 
when picture was taken. 


1945 — AN OUTSTANDING 


YEAR FOR 


PRAIRIE FARMS CREAMERIES 


Ww 


Purine the past year the name of 
the state creamery company was 
changed to Prairie Farms Creameries 
after a special meeting of stockholders 
in July. Since its organization in May, 
1933, the name of the company had 
been Illinois Producers Creameries. 

The year 1945 was outstanding in the 
history of the organization. During that 
time Prairie Farms Creameries manu- 
factured 6,338,175 pounds of butter. 
Total butterfat purchases of 6,596,376 
pounds are 6.52 per cent above the pre- 
ceding year; 3,791,405 pounds of milk 
powder manufactured represents an in- 
crease of 47.12 per cent, and 601,740 
pounds of cheese made is an increase of 
147 per cent. . 

Production of butter from milk and 
cream sold to the cooperative by 8,162 
member patrons at its 10 creameries 
amounts to more than a carload daily. 

With plants located at Galesburg, 
Henry, Moline, Bloomington, Cham- 
paign, Olney, Carbondale, Mt. Sterling, 
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Carlinville and Mt. Carroll, together 
with a state sales plant in Chicago, 
Prairie Farms Creameries has a total in- 
vestment in buildings and equipment 
of more than one million dollars. 

During the past year a new plant 
was built at Mt. Carroll and another is 
nearing completion at Henry. Cost of 
both plants, among the most modern 
and sanitary in the country, will ap- 
proximate $200,000. . 

Farmers have now invested $751,- 
150.76 in Class “A” preferred stock in 
these plants as of Sept. 30, 1945. The 
net worth of each dollar invested was 
$1.48. Since these plants were organ- 
ized, Illinois farmers have been paid 
$532,414.03 in capital stock dividends 
and patronage refunds. 

Since organization, Prairie Farms 
Creameries has maintained a strict 
quality program. No butter grading 
less than 90-score government grade 
can be packaged and sold or offered 
for sale in Prairie Farms cartons. 


Purchases of new equipment during 
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1945 by Prairie Farms Creameries 
amounted to more than $250,000. 

Earnings of Prairie Farms Creameries 
in 1945, Manager J. B. Countiss said, 
were such as to permit the payment of 
a 7 per cent dividend on all outstand- 
ing capital stock, 34c per pound pre- 
mium on 92 and 93-score butter and 
additional patronage refunds of 114c 
per pound on free butter handled. An 
additional refund of 8 per cent on 
creamery supplies purchased by mem- 
ber creameries was made. 

Prairie Farms service program for 
1936 has been announced as follows: 
1. Develop new outlets and sales for 
butter, powdered milk and cheese. 2. 
Maintain and promote quality and uni- 
formity of all products. 3. Maintain pro- 
curement of milk and cream and further 
develop facilities for handling both. 4. 
Increase plant efficiency. 5. Develop 
new products and new markets for 
them. 6. Purchase supplies and equip- 
ment. 7. Secure and train additional 
help. 
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EARL C. SMITH 
AN ESTIMATE OF HIS WORK 


(Continued from page 19) 


of two. In addition he served on three 
official commissions of the State of 
Illinois. It is Mr. Smith’s stated pur- 
pose that he be relieved of all official 
duties with the exception of his di- 
rectorships in his local bank, local 
church, and several of the state -om- 
missions having to do with broad pol- 
icy matters of interest to the farmers 
of Illinois. 


Since 1926 Mr. Smith has been an 
effective leader on both the state and 
national legislative fronts. His work 
dates back to his fight to secure enact- 
ment of farm surplus control legisla- 
tion known as the McNary-Haugen bill. 
It was largely due to his influence that 
corn and hogs were included with other 
commodities in price stabilizing legisla- 
tion, first in the Rainey-Norbeck bill 
introduced in Congress during the last 
year of the Hoover administration, and 
later the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which was enacted into law early in 
1933. The corn loan idea was adopted 
by AAA officials after several appeals 
from Mr. Smith and a mass meeting of 
10,000 Illinois farmers at Peoria in 
October, 1933, and the writing of a 
mandatory corn loan provision into the 
second adjustment act was accomplished 
largely through IAA efforts. With the 
invalidation of the original AAA in 
1936, Mr. Smith worked strenuously 
for the adoption of a temporary con- 
servation program in the same year, 
and the passage of the second AAA in 
1938. 


It was Mr. Smith who spearheaded 
the drive for the writing of the parity 
formula into the AAA law, and over 
the years he has courageously defended 
this fundamental principle in the face 
of strong demands for a change in the 
formula. His position has always been, 
“Let’s hold on to parity until we have 
something better that is equally as fair 
and defensible as our present formula.” 


Similarly, in the state, the IAA leader 
has been named as the representative 
of agriculture on a number of state 
committees and conferences appoiated 
by succeeding governors to advise on 
important matters of public policy. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Smith, 
the IAA has fought for many years for 
a fair revenue amendment to the state 
constitution, and for legislation to re- 
duce and replace at least part of the 
burdensome property tax which rests 
so heavily on farms, homes and other 
tangible property. The IAA campaign 
in this respect has been highly success- 
ful. 


Ww 
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Mr. Smith has worked hard and long 
for another benefit that is close to the 
hearts of all farmers — better roads. 
In the recent session of the General 
Assembly at Springfield, the IAA suc- 
cessfully sponsored legislation which 
provided an appropriation of 15 mil- 
lion dollars for the construction of 
township and road district roads, better 
known as farm-to-highway roads. Mr. 
Smith had a major part in the writing 
of this bill, placing special emphasis on 
provisions to see that farmers would 
get the most roads for the money ex- 
pended. 

This short article can in no way re- 
late all of Mr. Smith’s contributions. 
It. has merely been an attempt to touch 
some of the highlights in his 20 years 
of service. As was pointed out in the 
beginning of this writing, no printed 
word can add to the niche he has made 
for himself in the hearts of farm people 
and in the structure of American agri- 
cultural history. 

While retiring from active leadership 
of the IAA, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Smith’s advice and counsel will be 
sought in order to draw on the many 
years of his rich experience. Such ad- 
vice and counsel he has assured to the 
new president, the board of directors 
and staff members to the extent it may 
be desired. 


NEW IAA DIRECTORS 


(Continued from page 15) 


1929, and also served as treasurer for 
10 years. He resigned as its president 
this year, but continues to serve on the 
board. 

Mr. Eaton is a charter member and 
has been a director of the Madison Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, and has served as secre- 


tary of his local elevator, the Hamel. 


Cooperative Grain Company, for 25 
years. Mr. Eaton operates a 224-acre 
dairy farm and has a herd of 25 Holstein 
and Jersey cows. He is an advocate of 
sound soil conservation practices and his 
farm has been used as a demonstration 
unit on many tours. 


Mr. Eaton is a trustee in St. John’s 
Methodist Church in Edwardsville and 
is a member of the choir. He is also 
a member of the Edwardsville Rotary 
Club. The farm on which he lives has 
been in the Eaton family for more than 
100 years. He has one son, Harrison, 
who works on the farm with him. Mrs. 
Eaton is the former Anna May Hamilton 
of Hamel township and was married to 
Mr. Eaton in +1911. Mr. Eaton has 
served as Hamel township trustee for 12 
years. 

Directors whose terms expired at the 
annual meeting and who were re-elected 


were: C. J. Elliott, Streator, La Salle 
county, 12th Congressional — district, 
which includes DeKalb, Winnebago, 
Boone, La Salle, Kendall and Grundy 
counties. 

Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, Henderson 
county, 14th Congressional district, 
which includes Warren, McDonough, 
Hancock, Henderson, Mercer and Rock 
Island counties. 

K. T. Smith, Greenfield, Greene coun- 
ty, 20th Congressional district, which 
includes’ Pike, Calhoun, Jersey, Greene, 
Scott, Morgan, Brown, Cass, Menard and 
Mason. 

Lyman Bunting, Ellery, Edwards coun- 
ty, 24th Congressional district, which in- 
cludes Clay, Wayne, Edwards, Hamilton, 
White, Saline, Gallatin, Johnson, Pope, 
Hardin and Massac. 


RETIRING DIRECTORS 


(Continued from page 19) 


a member of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company board for five years. Mr. Den- 
nis is a Jersey cattle breeder and operates 
a dairy and livestock farm near Paris. 

When Mr. Dennis was first elected to 
the IAA board in 1930, he said, “I have 
helped in a small way in Farm Bureau 
work ever since it was started as I have 
long been convinced of the necessity of 
farmers organizing. . . The IAA is with- 
out question the most courageous, active, 
and successful state association, and I 
have the utmost respect for the ability of 
the officers and directors who have de- 
veloped it.” 

Mr. Dennis has five children: Barbara, 
a WAC sergeant in Berlin; Herbert B., 
discharged after four years as a Navy 
lieutenant; Dorothy, a petty officer in 
the WAVES; Betty, a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Charles H. Den- 
nis, II, fifth grade pupil in country 
school. Mr. Dennis, who was born in 
Chicago, March 25, 1888, is the son of 
the late Charles H. Dennis, former edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Chicago Daily News. 


McLEAN ASSISTANT ADVISER 


Eugene G. Mosbacher, 27, of Mon- 
roe county has been named associate 
farm adviser and 4-H club leader of 
McLean county. He took over his 
duties in Bloomington Dec. 1. 

Mosbacher, recently released from 
army duty after 314 years during 
which he served as an artillery lieu- 
tenant in the European theater, suc- 
ceeds Paul V. Curtis, who resigned to 
raise hogs. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois college of agriculture 
in 1940. 
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“May Bour Days Be Aappy Aud Bright 
Ant Mav All Your Christmases Be White” 
There is a special warmth that we in the insurance 
business feel this time of year. For by insuring the 
property and growing crops of Illinois farmers, we 
help provide assurance that there will always be a 
Christmas on Illinois farms. May we extend to you 
our wishes for the happiest of Holidays. 
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LET US ASK YOU ONE 
VITAL QUESTION: 


> support 
W . 
IS THAT SAFETY STRAND pee 
" r Nev 
A STRONG ONE? } continue 
> laurels. 
» ing our 
) that we | 
© THE FARMER who rents often enjoys advantages that do not exist > challenge 
for the owner-farmer. There may be one weak link in his position, © we have. 
however, and that is the predicament facing his family should he be  marketin 
removed by death. The wife of the man who owns his farm may hire 
a man and carry on... but this opportunity is not available to the 
wife of the tenant farmer. Suddenly she finds herself without a means |) “777 >* 
of livelihood. Unless there is a grown son in the family to take the % 
husband’s place. she must move off the farm and seek other means of g 
providing an income. This is why insurance is imperative for the a 
tenant farmer. He must provide a STRONG safety strand . . . a lump 4 ILLINO! 
sum or regular income . . . for those he leaves behind. How strong is x a 
YOUR safety strand? Discuss it soon with your Farm Bureau insurance é rt 
representative. | ee 
. je ye ol 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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Al Message Speci P resident Shas: 


ing the responsibilities of leadership in our great organiza- 
tion, I have mixed feelings of confidence and humility — 
humble in the realization of the magnitude 
of the task you have assigned me, confi- 
dence that your continued loyalty and 
support will result in the successful solu- 
tion of our many and great problems. 


[ BRINGING you my first official message after assum- 


I fully appreciate the great trust you 
place in me as the one chosen to assume 
the duties and follow the path charted by 
one of the great leaders of our time, Earl 
C. Smith. With a sound record of ac- 
complishment behind us, with the assist- 
ance of the loyal, capable staff of officers, 
directors and employees and with the 
support of 117,570 Farm Bureau members, we can face the 
future with renewed determination. 


New and challenging problems have arisen and will 
continue to arise. We dare not look backward or rest on our 
laurels. We have demonstrated what can be done by build. 
ing our entire organization on the ideals of service. Now 
that we know our strength, we must courageously accept the 
challenge of even greater problems. Within our own state 
we have many problems, such as those relating to cooperative 
marketing, taxation, rural schools, farm-to-highway roads, 


rural electrification and rural health. The proper solution 
to most of these problems will depend upon local action. 
Our township and County Farm Bureau organizations must 
grasp this opportunity for greater service. During the war 
emergency, our great concern was increased production. The 
war is over, we must swing into action on broader fronts of 
service to farm people. 


In the state and nation we are faced with a wave of 
unrest and uncertainty. Our organization may well be the 
balance wheel during these turbulent years. The nation has 
need for clear thinking — the kind of thinking that farmers 
can do as they work together. Individuals can do little to 
cope with the great power of labor, of business, or the gov- 
ernment itself. As General Eisenhower recently said, “Weak- 
ness cannot cooperate with anything, only strength can co- 
operate.” If we are to make our influence felt and assist in 
the preservation of our Democracy, we must have an even 
stronger organization. Toward the accomplishment of this 
goal, I pledge to you my continual efforts. My earnest 
prayer is that we all, as members and leaders in this great 
organization, may meet and solve our coming problems 
with the same Christian concern that we have had in the 
past for the welfare of all the nation. Agriculture will pros- 
per as America prospers. 


Charles B. Shuman 
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tion, I have mixed feelings of confidence and humility — Our township and County Farm Bureau organizations must 
humble in the realization of the magnitude grasp this opportunity for greater service. During the war 
of the task you have assigned me, confi- emergency, our great concern was increased production. The 
dence that your continued loyalty and war is over, we must swing into action on broader fronts of 
support will result in the successful solu- service to farm people. 
tion of our many and great problems. 

In the state and nation we are faced with a wave of 
unrest and uncertainty. Our organization may well be the 
balance wheel during these turbulent years. The nation has 
need for clear thinking — the kind of thinking that farmers 
can do as they work together. Individuals can do little to 
cope with the great power of labor, of business, or the gov- 
ernment itself. As General Eisenhower recently said, ‘“Weak- 
ness cannot cooperate with anything, only strength can co- 
operate.” If we are to make our influence felt and assist in 


I fully appreciate the great trust you 
place in me as the one chosen to assume 
the duties and follow the path charted by 
one of the great leaders of our time, Earl 
C. Smith. With a sound record of ac- 
complishment behind us, with the assist- 
ance of the loyal, capable staff of officers, 
directors and employees and with the 
support of 117,570 Farm Bureau members, we can face the 


future with renewed determination. 


New and challenging problems have arisen and will 
continue to arise. We dare not look backward or rest on our 
laurels. We have demonstrated what can be done by build 
ing our entire organization on the ideals of service. Now 
that we know our strength, we must courageously accept the 
challenge of even greater problems. Within our own state 
we have many problems, such as those relating to cooperative 
marketing, taxation, rural schools, farm-to-highway roads, 


the preservation of our Democracy, we must have an even 
stronger organization. Toward the accomplishment of this 
goal, I pledge to you my continual efforts. My earnest 
prayer is that we all, as members and leaders in this great 
organization, may meet and solve our coming problems 
with the same Christian concern that we have had in the 
past for the welfare of all the nation. Agriculture will pros 
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STATE ALLOCATES $10,000,000 


for 


FARM-TO-HIGHWAY ROADS 


ULES and regulations for the construction of 
farm-to-highway roads under the bill appropriat- 
ing $15,000,000 from state funds for such roads 

have been announced by the Division of Highways 
of the State Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings. 

rhe Division has also allocated $10,000,000 from 
this appropriation to the counties and the townships 
and road districts. Under the law, no more than 
$10,000,000 can be made available in any year. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association sponsored 
the legislation providing these funds in the General 
Assembly at the last regular session and is much in- 
terested in the administration of this law. 

Under this law and appropriation, the state for 
the first time recognizes some obligation for the im- 
provement of these local township and road district 
roads. 

Of approximately 105,000 miles of road in the 
state, more than 75,000 miles are township and road 
district roads. 

The law provides that after deducting certain 
amounts for administrative and engineering expense, 
the funds shall be allocated among the several coun- 
ties and the townships and road districts in propor- 
tion to their mileage of these township and road dis- 
trict roads. The amount allocated to each of the 
counties is shown in the table at the end of this 
article. 

Under the law the roads to be improved from these 
funds are to be selected by the county superintendent 
of highways in cooperation with the township and 
road district commissioners. They are also to pre- 
pare the plans for the improvement of the roads so 
selected. The State Department of Public Works and 
Buildings, through the Division of Highways, ap- 
proves the plans and has general supervision of the 
work and disburses the funds to the counties. 

The Association, and the members of the legisla- 
ture who introduced and supported this legislation, 
were concerned that the standards of design for these 
roads be held to the minimum in order that the maxi- 
mum mileage of improved roads might be obtained 
from the funds available. 


The rules and regulations as announced recognize 
that the same standards of design are not required 
for these roads as are necessary for roads carrying 
a heavier volume of traffic. 

For roads carrying more than 100 vehicles per day, 
the rules and regulations require that the Depart- 
ment’s design policies for Federal-aid secondary roads 
be used. 

For roads carrying less than 100 vehicles per day, 
the rules and regulations require a minimum right- 
of-way of 40 feet, with more where needed for con- 
struction purposes’ and a minimum road bed of 20 
feet (shoulder to shoulder). 

They require only a minimum of grading and re- 
alignment or relocation and as to surfacing, provide 
— “For all types of gravel or stone surfaces, the re- 
quirement will be; not less than 4 inches thick 
(loose measure) and not less than 10 feet wide, or 
the equivalent volume. For oiled earth surfaces, the 
oil shall be applied not less than 12 feet wide and 
not less than .5 gallon per square yard for new graded 
roads or not less than .25 gallon per square yard for 


_te-oiling. Once a road is oiled using these funds, the 


township will be expected to re-oil at such intervals 
as is necessary to keep the road in satisfactory con- 
dition and to protect the original investment”. 

Under the legislation and the rules and regulations 
for its administration the local commissioners of 
highways, together with the county superintendent 
of highways, have a great deal of discretion both 
as to the selection of the roads to be improved and 
as to the type of improvement to be made. 

Farmers and others interested in road improvement 
should cooperate and work with these local officials 
in order that the maximum benefit may be derived 
from the use of these state funds. The funds avail- 
able are not sufficient of course to surface many miles 
of road in any one township. 

However, in the state as a whole the mileage will 
be substantial. Meanwhile the special commission 
to plan a future program for the improvement of 
our roads and particularly these local roads will, it is 
hoped, develop some plan for continued state contri- 
butions toward the cost of surfacing these local roads. 
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County 
Adams 
Alexander 
Bond 
Boone 
Brown 
Bureau 
Calhoun 
Carroll 
Cass 


Champaign 
Christian ’ 


Clark 
Clay 
Clinton 
Coles 
Cook 
Crawford 


Cumberland ° 


DeKalb 
DeWitt 
Douglas 
DuPage 
Edgar 
Edwards 
Effingham 
Fayette 
Ford 
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Fulton 
Gallatin 
Greene 
Grundy 
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Hancock 
Hardin 
Henderson 
Henry 
Iroquois 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Jersey 
JoDaviess 
Johnson 
Kane 
Kankakee 
Kendall 
Knox 
Lake 
LaSalle 
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Local Road 


Mileage 
1,071.71 
225.33 
529.54 
377.35 
412.79 
1,052.84 
264.80 
543.30 
390.53 
1,552.58 
1,092.90 
770.63 
790.34 
612.92 
770.97 
483.17 
666.86 
588.34 
851.16 
612.68 
634.18 
521.56 
908.92 
335.48 
733.46 
1,079.67 
759.98 
687.99 
977.49 
457.38 
654.59 
558.31 
783.71 
1,187.93 
151.87 
463.57 
1,103.87 
1,512.31 
695.91 
808.69 
984.95 
413.54 
658.50 
502.61 
556.15 
919.87 
397.93 
907.28 
658.32 
1,499.00 
552.44 
934.51 


Net Allots. 


to Townships 
$ 134,480.23 


28,274.84 
66,447.70 
47,350.60 
51,797.68 
132,112.38 
33,227.62 
68,174.32 
49,004.46 
194,820.71 
137,139.19 
96,700.13 
99,173.38 
76,910.38 
96,742.79 
60,629.10 
83,678.87 
73,826.04 
106,805.18 
76,880.27 
79,578.12 
65,446.35 
114,053.02 
42,096.67 
92,035.97 
135,479.06 
95,363.75 
86,330.30 
122,657.32 
57,392.92 
82,139.21 
70,057.80 
98,341.43 
149,063.73 
19,056.94 
58,169.65 
138,515.72 
189,767.56 
87,324.12 
101,475.97 
123,593.41 
51,891.79 
82,629.84 
63,068.47 
69,786.77 
115,427.05 
49,933.02 
113,847.24 
82,607.25 
188,097.40 
69,321.23 
117,264.11 


County 
Livingston 
Logan 
McDonough 
McHenry 
McLean 
Macon 
Macoupin 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshall 
Mason 
Massac 
Menard 
Mercer 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Moultrie 
Ogle 
Peoria 
Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 
Pulaski 
Putnam 
Randolph 
Richland 
Rock Island 
St. Clair 
Saline 
Sangamon 
Schuyler 
Scott 
Shelby 
Stark 
Stephenson 
Tazewell 
Union - 
Vermilion 
Wabash 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
White 
Whiteside 
Will 
Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford 


Total 


$10,000,000 IS ALLOCATED 


Local Road 
Mileage 
1,650.04 
799.10 
874.38 
832.63 
1,579.71 
854.70 
1,102.62 
869.88 
937.08 
465.45 
680.22 
346.95 
395.25 
760.56 
441.00 
1,014.80 
754.73 
521.47 
976.38 
695.54 
585.98 
652.80 
1,100.51 


392.20 § 


239.12 
198.07 
714.50 
626.42 
502.59 
706.58 
643.00 
1,101.50 
563.73 
289.45 
1,225.10 
374.67 
801.83 
822.88 
496.47 
1,291.90 
310.60 
794.76 
665.37 
1,232.26 
826.42 
827.10 
1,184.19 
651.84 
755.31 
692.63 


75,484.98 


Net Allots. 


to Townships 
$ 207,050.18 


100,272.60 
109,718.88 
104,480.01 


‘ 198,225.04 


107,249.40 
138,358.87 
109,154.21 
117,586.60 
58,405.56 
85,355.31 
43,535.95 
49,596.73 
95,436.53 
55,337.53 
127,339.05 
94,704.97 
65,435.06 
122,518.03 
87,277.69 
73,529.89 
81,914.59 
138,049.11 
49,214.01 
30,005.23 
24,854.21 
89,656.83 
78,604.39 
63,065.95 
88,663.02 
80,684.87 
138,218.33 
70,737.92 
36,320.75 
153,727.90 
47,014.31 
100,615.16 
103,256.56 
62,298.01 
162,110.09 
38,974.68 
99,728.01 
83,491.90 
154,626.35 
103,700.76 
103,786.09 
148,594.44 
81,794.13 
94,777.75 
86,912.54 


$9,472,000.04 


John Flannagan 
(Rep. from W. Va.) 


FARM BUREAU 


Lister Hill 


(Senator from Ala.) 


Clinton Anderson 


(Sec'y of Agriculture) (Pres., 


Paul Hoffman 
Studebaker Corp.) 


T. B. Symons 


(Ag. award winner) 


Turns to POST-WAR TASK 


HE farmers of the American Farm 

Bureau Federation again dedicate 

themselves, in harmony and union 
with all American people, to the Na- 
tion’s new task — leading a war-worn 
world to peace. 

These words, taken from the fore- 
word of the 27th annual convention 
resolutions of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, may well bring a 
thrill of pride to every Farm Bureau 
member who reads them. They are 
not mere words. They are backed up 
by past performance and records. 

This devotion to the national wel- 
fare was reflected in all the delibera- 
tions and resolutions adopted at the 
convention, which drew a registration 
of 3500, the largest attendance in his- 
tory. In considering postwar programs 
and in making recommendations, Farm 
Bureau delegates approached today’s 
momentous problems with a view as to 
how agriculture could best pull to- 
gether with all other groups. There 
were no ‘me-first’” expressions in any 
of the proposals on broad national 
questions. 

The question of parity figured prom- 
inently in the convention discussions 
and in the addresses of guest speakers. 
With so much talk today of the need 
for a change in the parity formula, it 
is interesting to note that farmers were 
advised to hold on to the parity prin- 
ciple, if and when changes in the parity 
formula were made. 

Said Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson in addressing the conven- 
tion: “The farmer should hold firmly 
to the parity principle, which is his first 
and to date his best measure of the 
balance of agriculture in the whole 
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President O’Neal (left) pins AFBF’s high- 

est award for distinguished service to 

American agriculture on coat lapel of 
retiring Vice President Earl C. Smith. 


economy. If parity needs to be changed, 
I believe the farmer and his friends 
should make the change.” ~ 

Secretary Anderson added, however, 
that there was need for some adjust- 
ment in the parity formula as it applied 
to certain commodities. 

He further stated that he was not 
“committed to any particular formula. 
I do believe we should consider various 


IAA Organization Director O. D. Brissen- 

den (left) reads list of Illinois counties 

honored in membership drive. Counsel 

Donald Kirkpatrick (right) talks before 
AFBF general session. 


possibilities with extreme care, taking 
into account the many great changes 
taking place today.” 

Discussing reconversion, Secretary 
Anderson said, “Agriculture is willing 
to be the lead horse. It is not, how- 
ever, willing that the rest of the team 
shall lag in the traces and expect the 
farm to carry the whole load. Farmers 
have tried it before with disastrous re- 
sults to themselves and to the nation. 
If we are going to use the great pro- 
ductive capacity of America we must 
have a well matched team with agri- 
culture, labor and industry, pulling to- 
gether to achieve the high standard of 
American living we’ are so capable of 
producing.” 

Congressman John Flannagan of 
Virginia in his discussion of parity 
said: "". . .There can be no doubt about 
the soundness of the parity concept. 
The trouble comes when we attempt to 
put the concept into practice by estab- 
lishing parity prices. . . What we should 
do is this: We should reexamine parity 
and work out a formula that will, as far 
as humanly possible, level down the pres- 
ent valleys and peaks, and bring about the 
proper price relationship with respect to 
all farm products. 

“And, may I add, that in my opinion 
it is humanly impossible to write with 
one stroke of the pen a parity law that 
will hold good. on down through the 
years. We will, if we maintain even 
approximately correct parity prices have 
to modernize the law from time to time. 
Having established parity prices, the job, 
however, is only one-half completed. 
It is an idle gesture to establish parity 
prices unless we take the next step and 
make parity prices effective.” 

Congressman Flannagan also de- 
clared that if we are to place farming 
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Jose Ramon Quinones, colorful delegate 
from Puerto Rico, gestures as he talks be- 
fore session of AFBF convention. 


on a business basis it was necessary to 
get rid of farm subsidies and roll backs 
on farm products. 

President Edward A. O'Neal, in his 
annual-address, had this to say about 
parity: ‘The parity concept has served 
agriculture well . . . It is natural that, 
as conditions change, there will be real 
need for adjustments of the formula, 
and I’m for that. But before any 
changes are made, let’s be sure that the 
changes are sound. 

. . .“The most promising proposal I 
have seen is to take the actual average 
price for the 10 preceding years and 
then adjust it to reflect the economic 
balance that existed between agriculture 
and industry during the base period 
of 1910 to 1914. For 1945, the years 
1935-44, inclusive, would be used. 

“Using actual average prices for the 
preceding 10 years would automatically 
allow for the changes that are con- 
stantlvy taking place in agriculture. It 
would have the further greater advan- 
tage of maintaining a fair relationship 
between basic feed crops and the live- 
stock products into which feed is con- 
verted. . . 

“It would be folly in my opinion, 
to discard the. 1910-14 period as a base, 
because there has been no other period 
during the past 50 years, in which 


Seven members of the Illinois delegation 
to the American Farm Bureau Federation 
convention Dec. 17-20, in Chicago are 
shown during a general session in Hotel 
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prices were so stable, and in which 
economic relationships between groups 
were so equitable. 

“By using the 10-year moving aver- 
age of prices, as I have suggested, we 
in effect modernize the formula and 
still keep the 1910-14 base for its 
overall relationship between groups.” 

In the AFBF resolution on parity, 
the Farm Bureau announced that it 
would support the present parity for- 
mula as now applied to the six basic 
crops €corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice 
and peanuts) until such a time as a new 
formula is developed that is fairer and 
more defensible than the present parity 
formula for any or all basic crops. 

“We insist, however,” the resolution 
stated, “that steps be taken to develop 
immediately a plan for livestock, live- 
stock products, dairy products, and any 
other agricultural commodity not fairly 
treated under the present parity for- 


Allan B. Eline of lowa thanks the delegates 
after being elected AFBF vice president to 
succeed Earl C. Smith of Illinois. 


mula that will give the respective com- 
modities equitable treatment. 

. . .“In any consideration given to a 
revision of present parity, we recom- 
mend that care be taken that no ‘irra- 
tional steps be effected that will nullify 
the government’s guarantee of con- 
tinued support prices.” 

The national fertilizer program was 
another topic covered by guest speakers 
at the AFBF sessions. 


Sherman. All members of the IAA board 
of directors, they are. left to right: C. J. 
Elliott, Lyman Bunting. K. T. Smith, Vice 
President F. E. Morris, Chester McCord, 


Robert Temple, 19, (left) LaSalle county. 
receives trophy from President O’Neal after 
winning National Rural Youth Talk Fest. 


Congressman Flannagan and Senator 
Lister Hill from Alabama outlined the 
National Fertilizer Policy Bill which 
they are sponsoring in Congress. Sen- 
ator Bankhead and Senator Hill are co- 
sponsors of the bill in the Senate and 
Congressman Flannagan sponsored the 
bill in the House of Representatives. This 
bill is the key to the fertilizer pegre 
based on scientific facts prepared by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Both Congressman Flannagan and 
Senator Hill warned that there would 
be considerable opposition to the bill 
in Congress, with most of the opposi- 
tion coming from the National Plant 
Food Council, which they said, repre- 
sents the fertilizer interests. 

According to Hill, under this bill 
the goal would be to make it possible 
for farmers to buy the plant food they 
need for their own soil. It would also 
modernize the formulas for farm fertil- 
izers and eliminate the wasteful proc- 
essing of unneeded inert matter. 

“But the tragedy,” Senator Hill said, 
“is not alone that present fertilizer 
production and practices are as out-of- 
date as a 1925 automobile. The greater 
tragedy is that we are removing twice 
as much plant food from our soil 
through cropping, erosion, and leech- 


President Charles B. Shuman and Otto 
Steffey. Elliott substituted at the final ses- 
sions for August Eggerding who was 
taken ill. 


H. L. Wingate 
(Georgia) 


Walter Randolph 
(Alabama) 


R. E. Short 
(Arkansas) 


Smith Paid Tribute 


BY AFBF LEADERS 


WRAY INTEREST in the Farm Bu- 

reau movement will not di- 
minish. And my devotion to the farm 
people of my state or of this nation will 
never waver. . . 

With these words, Earl C. Smith re- 
tired from the vice-presidency of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
the December annual meeting. 

His closing message to the conven- 
tion came after he had received many 
eloquent tributes to his services as a 
national farm leader and after he had 
received the Farm Bureau's highest 
recognition, the AFBF’s award for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Agriculture. 

One tribute which cited Mr. Smith's 
greatest contribution to American agri- 
culture and the Farm Bureau was con- 
tained in the words of R. E. Short, 
AFBF board representative from Arkan- 
sas. 

Said Mr. Short in part: “. . .I don’t 
know what the history books will say 
about the Farm Bureau. I don’t know 
what the history books will say about 
this combination we have had for these 
several years, Edward O'Neal and Earl 
C. Smith, but I am certain there is one 
thing it will say. They will say the 
greatest contribution during this period 
of time has been the bringing together 
of American agriculture as never be- 
fore in the history of this or any other 
nation.” 

Mr. Short said that Mr. Smith had 
made a great contribution in this field 
in breaking down regionalism and com- 
modityism and bringing about a realiza- 
tion that after all the great problems 
confronting agriculture are common re- 
gardless of the area. 

“I can truthfully say,’ he asserted, 
“that in all of our deliberations Mr. 
Smith has never shown in the least any 


Earl C. Smith, retiring IAA president, ex- 

plains to AFBF delegates his reasons for 

wishing to retire as vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


provincialism or sectionalism or com- 
modityism. .. It has been a great 
source of information and inspiration 
to me to have had these past 10 years 
in serving on the board of the AFBF 
with Mr. Smith — to have had his 
counsel, his cooperation and his guid- 
ance.” 

H. L. Wingate, AFBF board repre- 
sentative from Georgia, in explaining 
to the delegates why Mr. Smith’s name 
was not mentioned during the nomina- 
tions, said: 

“Mr. Smith would have been elected 


unanimously at this convention had he - 


allowed his name to have gone before 
the convention. I have never witnessed 
a group that was more disturbed about 
any one thing than they have been 
about the fact that Mr. Smith has de- 
clined to accept this position. He has 
definite reasons and they are very good 


reasons ... We feel that Mr. Smith 
could have rendered us an even greater 
service in the years to come. But I 
want you to know that we recognize 
his feelings in this matter. He has a 
great desire to continue to help in every 
way in the world that he possibly can, 
and he is offering that assistance.” 


Mr. Smith had advised the AFBF 
board on the Saturday preceding the 
convention that he was retiring from 
active service, but many of the dele- 
gates were unaware of his action. 

Walter L. Randolph, Alabama, a 
member of the AFBF resolutions com- 
mittee, then made the following mo- 
tion which was unanimously adopted 
by the delegates: 

“For more than 20 years, our retire- 
ing vice-president, Mr. Smith has ren- 
dered distinguished service to American 
agriculture. He has contributed leader- 


‘ ship and work far beyond the call of 


duty. And at this time I do move that 
all of the rules be suspended and that 
the President be directed to confer 
upon Mr. Earl C. Smith of Illinois a 
Distinguished Service Award.” 

As President O’Neal pinned the Dis- 
tinguished Service medal on Mr. Smith, 
he said, “I know of no greater honor 
than to do this. . . . I don’t know of 
a more forthright man. . . or one who 
has done so much for the farmers of 
this nation.” 


Following the acceptance of the a- 
ward, Mr. Smith said, “This is the first 
time in 26 years that I have looked in- 
to the faces of an audience where I 
didn’t carry official responsibility some- 
where in the Farm Bureau movement 
of my county, state or nation. My 
heart is not only seeping, but over- 
flowing with gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful opportunity the ° 
farmers have given me in the field of 
broad service. 


“Whatever I have contributed has 
been from the heart, the mind and 
from the overwhelming conviction that . 
the farmers of this nation are what 
many recognize them to be but only a 
few treat them as being, the salt of the 
earth, the hope of a nation.” 


Mr. Smith reviewed his reasons for 
withdrawing from active leadership in 
the Farm Bureau as he did before the 
IAA convention and explained that he 
planned to use some of his new leisure 
to become reacquainted with his neigh- 
bors in his community. 


At the same time, Mr. Smith de- 
clared that; “I have an abiding con- 
viction that the greatest service this 
organization or this great nation can 
render to other nations of the world is 
to get out and make democracy work 
in America and thus constitute a real 
ideal for the folks of other nations to 
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Text of Resolution On Mr. Smith's 
Retirement Adopted at AFBF 
Annual Meeting. 


Since our distinguished vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Earl C. Smith, has seen 
fit to retire from active leadership 
in the Farm Bureau,-this convention 
on behalf of the entire membership, 
desires to express its deepest appre- 
ciation for the magnificient contri- _ 
bution that, Mr. Smith has made to ~ 
the Farm Bureau movement during 
his long service as president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and 
as vice-president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


During the long years of our asso- 
ciation with Mr. Smith, we have 
come to respect his clear thinking, 
his sound judgment, his fairness in 
debate, and the high ethical stand- 
ards he has always maintained. We 
regret his withdrawal from active 
leadership, but we agree that he has 
earned respite from his arduous 
duties, and we wish for him and his 
devoted wife long years of happiness . 
and contentment. 


follow. ; 

“To that purpose, I dedicate whatever 
ability I may have. And while I have 
asked and you have kindly consented 
for me to retire from active leadership, 
I want President Ed. to know and I 
want his board of directors to. know 
that whatever investment you folks may 
feel you have in me in the way of ex- 
perience will be available freely in the 
fields of counsel and advice in the years 
ahead. 

“My only hope and constant prayer 
will be that I never do anything in my 
remaining days that will in any way re- 
flect upon the confidence and the de- 
votion that has been extended to me by 
the farm people of this great nation.” 


URTHER developments in the Illi- 

nois Agricultural Association's com- 
prehensive plan for cooperative grain 
merchandising have been reported from 
Illinois areas chiefly affected by the 
new project. 

The Western Illinois Grain Com- 
pany, organized recently by the Han- 
cock, McDonough, Warren and Hen- 
derson County Farm Bureaus, is nego- 
tiating a purchase contract for the prop- 
erties of the Dallas City Grain and Feed 
Company. 

By purchasing the Dallas City com- 
pany, the new Farm Bureau grain co- 
operative would become the first Mis- 
sissippi river operating company. The 
purchase would also mark the first im- 
portant step in the new state-wide grain 
merchandising project. 

The new Farm Bureau and IAA-con- 
trolled grain merchandising coopera- 
tive is expected eventually to be a 
$3,000,000 concern headed by the new 
Illinois Grain Terminals Company. The 
function of the state organization 


would be to merchandise the member's 


Attending the first school for managers of . 
grain elevators in Chicago in December 


were, left to right: Charles McNair, Eugene 
Hoerner, Robert Sherrard, Verne Hoar, 
Edwin E. Jones, Robert Welty, Harlow 
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Boyd (standing), Charles Votsmier, Clar- 
ion Kallern, G. H. Iftner (standing), Ross 
Thomas, William Skaer, Forrest. Hunt. 
Charles McDonald and Fred Heck. School 
stressed fundamentals in marketing. | 


erchandising 


gtain in the nation’s and the world’s 
markets. 

A system of barges and towboats, 
operating between river subterminal 
points, and possibly trucking -systems, 
would help realize for farmers the full 
savings of water transportation. 

Farm Bureau leaders of Mason, 
Logan, Menard, Cass, McDonough, 
Schuyler and Fulton counties have al- 
ready filed papers of incorporation for 
the HavamaRiver Grain Company and 
have acquired 300 feet of river front- 
age at Havana for the erection of a 
modern river terminal as soon as build- 
ing conditions will permit. 

County Farm Bureaus in the seven 
above-mentioned counties have held 
preliminary meetings in connection 
with the perfecting of the organiza- 
tion of the new river company. 

Henry T. Marshall of La Salle coun- 
ty, president of the Prairie Grain Com- 
pany which will eventually operate 
fiver terminals between Seneca and 
Peoria, reports that Farm Bureau ap- 
proval has been voted in the nine coun- 
ties in the area. ; 

The board of directors met recently 
and adopted a constitution and bylaws 
and made preliminary plans for a stock- 
selling program to finance the Prairie 
Grain Company. Counties taking part 
in the organization of the Prairie Grain 
Company are: La Salle, Lee, Marshall- 
Putnam, Woodford, Peoria, Stark, 
Henry and Bureau. 

Western Illinois Grain Company has 
also started a stock-selling campaign 
following a: meeting Jan. 11 in Ma- 
comb. Western IJlinois Grain directors 
are: Emory W. Ward, Ferris; Irving 
M. Graham, Carthage; Leo W. Wor- 
den, La Harpe; Marion E. Herzog, 
Blandinsville; R. E. Keithley, Macomb; 
Ira W. Huston, Roseville; E. H. Kirk- 
patrick, Roseville; L. W. Ross, Strong- 
hurst and Otto W, Steffey, Stronghurst. 


Summary of 


FOREWORD 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 

in session at the time of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, dedicated themselves 
unreservedly to the task of war. To- 
day the farmers of America can with 
pride say they have kept that pledge. 

The farmers of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation again dedicate them- 
selves, in harmony and union with all 
American people, to the nation’s new 
task — leading a war-worn world to 
peace. ~ 


Fame year ago the farmers of the 


PARITY 


In some cases the parity formula as 
now applied does not give equitable 
treatment to certain commodities, espe- 
cially livestock and dairy products. To 
avoid inequities, the legislation per- 
mitted the computation of comparable 
prices. This provision, however, has 
only been used in a limited manner 
with consequent inequalities. 

We, therefore, will support the 
present parity formula as now applied 
to the six basic crops until such time 
as a new formula is developed that is 
fairer and more defensible than the 
present parity formula for any or all 
basic crops. 

We insist, however, that steps be 
taken to develop immediately a plan 
for livestock, livestock products, dairy 
products and any other agricultural 
commodity not fairly treated under the 
present parity oe will give 
the respective commodities. equitable 
treatment. aS 

In any consideration given to a re- 
vision of present parity, we recom- 
mend that care be taken that no irra- 
tional steps be effected that will nullify 
the government’s guarantee of contin- 
ued support prices. 


POSTWAR FARM PROGRAM 


The present national farm program 
is the outgrowth of basic laws enacted 
by Congress as a result of 25 years of 
struggle for economic equality. Be- 
cause of this basic legislation, farmers 
are in a much more favorable position 
now than at the end of World War I. 
We reaffirm our support of these basic 
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Adopted by 


laws. We recognize, however, the 
necessity for adjustments to meet 
changing conditions in the postwar. pe- 
riod. 

We believe that greater emphasis 
should be given to efforts to stimulate 
increased consumption of agricultural 
commodities through concerted efforts 
of all interests in a long-time food pro- 
gram to provide the American people 
with an adequate diet. 

We urge the retention and strength- 
ening of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and related measures, including 
the conservation of soil, water and for- 
est resources; machinery for acreage 
adjustment; mandatory commodity 
loans and marketing quotas for basic 
commodities; continuation of Section 
32 funds to promote the disposal of 
surpluses in domestic and foreign, out- 
lets. 

We will oppose any efforts to repeal 
or circumvent the spirit of any agri- 
cultural law directed toward the sup- 
port of farm prices during the postwar 
period. 

We recognize the importance of 
marketing agreements and _ therefore 
favor the enactment of legislation to 
extend the benefits of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreements Act of 1937 to 
any agricultural commodity. 

We reiterate our previous recom- 
mendation for the improvement of ad- 
ministration and the coordination of 
all agricultural programs and _ insist 
upon continued efforts to eliminate 
duplication and overlapping of func- 
tions. We insist further that greater 
authority and responsibility be vested 
at both county and state levels in the 
administration of agricultural pro- 


grams. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
This nation, through no_ direct 


choice of its own, finds itself in a posi- 
tion of world leadership which it can- 
not avoid. To default this trust would 
break faith not only with those who 
have died in battle, but also with fu- 
ture generations. 

We earnestly believe it is our solemn 
obligation to remain the citadel of 
democracy. One of the outstanding 
contributions this nation can make to 
a war-weaty world is to make democ- 


racy really work here at home. : 
The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has supported and will continue 
to support aggressively the United 
Nations Organization, the Bretton 


Woods monetary agreements and the ° 


International Food and Agricultural 
Organization. We insist that this na- 


' tion do everything in its power to 


make these programs work in an effec- 
tive manner. 


The establishment of adequate in- 


ternational laws is essential to world 
peace. Powers delegated to an inter- 
national organization for the enforce- 
ment of peace should be adequate to 
cope with the threat of destruction by 
the use of atomic bombs and all other 
means of warfare without surrendering 
the sovereignty of the respective nay 
tions other than necessary to effectuate 
these ends. 

We favor long-term capital loans to 
other nations as a means of increasing 
the productive and consumptive ca- 
pacities of the countries involved. But 
we do not believe that continued gifts 
are in the best long-time. interest. of 
either the nation receiving the gifts or 
of this nation. 

We believe, however, that this na- 
tion should furnish food and other 
necessities of life to the devastated 
countries to the fullest extent of our 
ability especially this current winter. 


We strongly recommend that our 


‘Department of State be strengthened 


greatly in order to represent our na- 
tion more adequately in international 
affairs. We favor strengthening the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion earnestly recommends that this na- 
tion place great emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of a clear cut foreign pol- 
icy ON a non-partisan basis that will 
be discussed freely and understood 
clearly by the citizens of this nation 
and the other nations of the world. 
This foreign policy must be consistent 
with our high Christian ideals and 
must meet our opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of international leader- 
ship. 


FISCAL POLICIES AND 
TAXATION 


If this nation is to remain solvent 
and meet its obligations, it is impera- 
tive that we maintain a high national 
income and:a heavy tax program for 
many years to come. Our national 
fiscal policies must be handled pru- 
dently in view of the magnitude of the 
national debt. 


We look with disfavor upon the ac- 
tivity of certain business and labor 
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groups to reduce taxes or to obtaige 
exemptions from the tax rolls ata 
time when federal deficits: are still 
mounting... We believe that the, only 


. justifiable changes in taxes under pres- 


ent conditions, are those necessary to 
provide a high level of production and 
employment. 


We favor keeping the personal in-- 


come tax base as broad as practicable 
through the retention of low exemp- 
tions and the avoidance of a general 
federal sales tax. The income from all 
future issues ‘of government . bonds 
should be taxed like other income. 

Corporations should be exempted on 
that portion of their annnal earnings 
distributed ‘to the stockholders as divi- 
dends where such dividends are taxed 
in the hands of the stockholders. A 
reasonable _ proportion of 
earnings retained should be taxed on 
a graduated scale. 


Federal excise taxes should be large- 
ly limited to amusements and taxes on 
the so-called luxury goods, including 
alcoholic liquors and tobacco. The 
transportation tax on the movement of 
goods should be repealed. 


The federal gasoline tax should be 
reduced to one cent a gallon and 
should not exceed that amount. This 
tax should be paid only on gasoline 
used for transportation and all of the 
money so raised should be expended 
for construction and maintenance of 
transportation facilities. 


The federal government should de- 
clare a definite public policy in regard 
to replacing taxes lost to local govern- 
ments through the acquisition of prop- 
erty by the national government. 


The federal social security taxes 
should not be increased until a study 
of the entire problem is zmade. Taxes 
for unemployment compensation 
should be levied upon employer and 
employe alike. é 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will continue to support the right 
of income tax exemption to those 
farmer cooperatives which do business 
with farmer members and otherwise 
comply with the restriction of the ex- 
emption provisions of the present law. 
The federation also will continue to 
support the right of non-exempt farm- 
€f cooperatives to make distribution of 


.their margins or savings to members 


without subjecting such cooperatives 


to taxation on patronage refunds so 
distributed. 


PRICE AND WAGE CONTROL 


_ The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion was one of the first organizations 
representing a large segment of our 
Society that insisted upon the control 
of inflation and has consistently sup- 
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corporate . 


Closely following the reading of the AFBF 
resolutions during national convention in 
Chicago Dec. 17-20 are (left to right): IAA 
President Charles B. Shuman, Vice Presi- 
dent Floyd E. Morris and Secretary Paul 
E. Mathias. 


ported measures for this purpose. We 
again reaffirm our position in favor of 
an aggressive program to control infla- 
tion. 

As a guafantee against runaway 
prices, we recommend that the purpose 
of price control legislation be effec- 
tively administered until June 30, 1946, 
and from then on only on those com- 
modities for which the supply is not 
enough to meet the puna 4 


We reaffirm our opposition to’ sub- 
sidies in lieu of fair prices at the mar- 
ket place. Subsidies should be re- 
moved as rapidly as possible and price 
ceilings adjusted accordingly. 

We do not believe that the removal 
of wage controls in an indiscriminate 
manner is in the best interest of the 
nation. Wage increases must not be 
such as to necessitate price increases. 


We insist that a monetary fiscal and 
tax policy be adopted which will con- 
tribute to correcting the basic causes of 
inflation. Agriculture is at full pro- 
duction and insists that steps be taken 
immediately to get full production in 
other industries. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


We récommend that this nation 
adopt a pons foreign trade. policy 
to expand on a sound basis the volume 
of trade and exchange among all na- 
tions consistent with the standard of 
living this nation must maintain. 

We believe the development of an 
aggressive foreign trade policy is one 
of the ,““musts” of our postwar pro- 
gram. 

We insist that our foreign trade pol- 
icy be conducted on a sound basis. It 
must be realized that this nation has 
to be willing to import goods and 


services from other nations if we are 
going to export our products and our 
capital. We recommend that the ap- 
propriate agency of government give 
careful study to means of increasing 
our imports of. products and services 
which will be consistent with the best 
long-time interests of the nation and 
will not unduly disrupt our economy. 

We favor the gradual reduction of 
trade barriers. All nations of the 
world should have access to essential 
raw materials. We reiterate our sup- 
port of international commodity agree- 
ments and recommend that the pro- 
gram be expanded to deal with other 
commodities for which there are likely 
to be world surpluses. . 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion again repeats its urgent request 
and reiterates its willingness to sup- 
port an international trade conference. 
America must aggressively support 
such a conference and insist that -this 
conference take time to deal effectively 
with trade problems, 


CREDIT AND RURAL HOUSING 


We urge the early enactment of the 
Flannagan bill to place under the di- 
rection of a single independent na- 
tional policy-making bi-partisan board 
all farm credit agencies now under the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Farm 
Security Administration, and all gov- 
ernmental direct lending agencies mak- 
ing loans to farmers or farmers’ co- 
operative associations. We reiterate 
our previous recommendation urging 
close cooperation of the veterans ad- 
ministration with the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and farm organizations in 
order to safeguard veterans against ex- 
ploitation through unwise loans and 
against the purchase of farms at in- 
flated prices. 


We view with concern the growing 
tendency to rae greatly the number 
and scope of Government lending 
agencies and to bring about undue de- 
pendence upon Government credit. It 
is time to call a halt to this alarming 
trend. 


We recognize the need for improve- 
ment of rural housing, but we believe 
this need can be met by utilizing exist- 
ing credit agencies and private credit 
facilities. The improvement of hous- 
ing is the primary responsibility of 
land-owners, local people, and local 
credit institutions. It is unnecessary 
and unwise for the federal govern- 
ment to embark upon a gigantic pro- 
gram to promote housing construction 
through the establishment of a new 
system of government loans by the 
Secretary of Agriculture’ or through 
the over-extension of government lend- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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With the school divided into two rooms, 
pupils get benefit of more individual atten- 


tion. More classmates provide necessary 
competitive stimulus. 


Piatt County Consolidation 
Is Moderate, Successful 


By J. C. 


FTER 46 years in office — the longest 
period of any superintendent of 
schools in Illinois — you wouldn't be sur- 
prised if Piatt County Supt. Charles Mc- 
Intosh viewed the increasing trend toward 
rural school consolidation with some mis- 
. givings. 7 

His long association with the one-room 
schoolhouse system of education could be 
expected to influence him very much in 
its-favor. But such is not the case. 

And although the soft spoken educator 
indicated his neutrality in any such issue 
as for or against consolidation, which 
must ultimately be decided by the rural 
school boards, he appeared pleased with 
the success so far of the consolidation 
program in Piatt county. 


Supt. McIntosh said the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association and its school com- 
mittee shared in the success of the under- 
taking because of work done in making 
the case for reorganization attractive. 


“The farmers themselves,” he said, 
“started the ball rolling for consolidation 
when they began sending an only pupil 
in one school to a neighboring school, 
and when a number of farmers took the 
attitude that consolidation was inevi- 
table.” 


An important factor in the success of 
the undertaking, McIntosh explained, 
was in gaining the confidence of the 
people directly concerned. Directors met 
at a fact-finding meeting. ‘There was 
no compulsion on our part. They were 
invited to ask questions,” he said. 


After being given time enough to think 
it over, another meeting was called and 
directors were asked what they thought 
should be done to bring their schools up 
to date. What they decided is made plain 
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Recess periods are so much fun at the 
consolidated school because you can al- 
ways find someone to play games. 


by the fact that partial consolidation has 


taken place in every township in the. 


county. 

No one, Ieast of all Supt. McIntosh, 
claims that the task is complete, but there 
is a great deal of pride and promise of 
things ‘to come in what has already been 
accomplished. 


» ‘Piatt county was fortunate,” S. L. 
Simer, affable assistant to Supt. McIntosh 
said, “in having a number of buildings 
available to take care of the consolidation 
when it occurred.” 

A typical case of consolidation in Piatt 
county is illustrated by the White Heath 
school, situated on the edge of the small 
village of White Heath a half dozen 
miles northeast of Monticello, the county 
seat. 


Because White Heath already had a 
large, attractive, two-room, brick build- 
ing, there was no need to build a new 
structure and the pupils of three sur- 
rounding districts were absorbed by the 
White Heath ‘school. 


Teachers, Mrs. Anna Warren and Mrs. 
Mabel Wheeler say the children like the 
new arrangement, especially those who 
formerly had only one or two classmates. 
One pupil at the Camp Creek school, one 
of the absorbed districts, had no class- 
mates. The boys are especially pleased 
because enough of them now are gener- 
ally available to play team games, such as 
softball. The smaller children enjoy the 
playground equipment their former 
schools didn’t possess. 

Although 41 pupils are enrolled, the 
teachers are able to give the children as 
much individual attention as they re- 
ceived in their former schools, if not 
more so, since their present teachers 
handle four grades instead of the eight 
in the one-room schoolhouse. 


One of the high spots in the school day 
at White: Heath is the lunch hour when 
the pupils are served a hot, balanced 
meal in the basement dining room. Cost 
of the meals, prepared by a cook, is 50 
cents weekly to each pupil with the rest 
of the expense being made up with fed- 
eral funds. 


The. teachers eat with the students and 
supervise their manners and behavior at 
the table. Committees of the children 
vie with each other in planning the most 
attractive decorations each week for thé 
dining room with motifs generally .in 
keeping with the season. Each of the 
pupils also takes turn saying grace be- 


Lunch hour is one of the high spots of the 
school day when the children are served 


a hot, balanced meal. Teachers super- 
vise pupils’ table manners. 
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A reliable driver takes the children to and 
from school. Pupils are taught to-line up, 
be considerate of others. 


fore the noon meal. 

The hot lunch is so popular that only 
two of the 41 children in the school go 
home at noon to eat. Children in. the 
upper room have organized an activity 
club under the supervision of Mrs. War- 
ren. 


One of the attractive points in the 
school consolidation program in Piatt 
county is the fact that the tax rate for 
schools hasn't risen appreciably. Supt. 
McIntosh explained that the tax rate 
after pecans iit had risen slightly in 
some districts and had dropped slightly in 
others while tending to equalize the rate 
over the consolidated area. 


Little has been done in the way of in- 
troducing the manual arts into the Piatt 
consolidated schools but Supt. McIntosh 
said it would be done if desirable, espe- 
cially in the larger consolidated schools 
like Mansfield in the northern part of the 
county where such a program would be 
practical. 

When asked: ‘‘How would you like 
to go back to the old school?” one of the 
boys at White Heath looked up quizzi- 
cally, grinned and answered with an un- 
equivocal ‘‘No sir, I wouldn’t.” 


Virginia, 11; Melba, 10: and Dolores, 10, 
(front to back) had no classmates in form- 
er schools. Like it better now. 
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HOLD SCHOOL FOR GRAIN 
ELEVATOR MANAGERS 


The first school of instruction for 
managers of grain elevators was held 
in the Chicago offices of the Illinois 


Agricultural Association Dec. 10-11-12 . 


under the general direction of George 
H. Iftner, IAA director of grain mar- 
keting. ; 

Assisting with the course of instruc- 
tion, which was designed to give be- 
ginners some knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of grain marketing were Dr. 
L: J, Norton of: the University of Illi- 
nois college of agriculture, A. N. 
Scheeler, manager, Graymont. Coopera- 
tive Company; Eugene Hoerner, man- 
ager, Ludlow Cooperative Elevator 
Company; W. B. Combs, extension 
service, Chicago. 

W. P. Sandford, IAA director of 
sales service; Frank Haines, manager, 
and E. J. Kazmarek, assistant manager, 
Illinois Grain Corporation; C. E. 
Strand, manager IAA Auditing Asso- 
ciation; H. O. Nelson, IAA accountant; 
Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA legal adviser ; 
W. B. Peterson, Illinois Farm Supply 
company, and C. C. Chapelle, IAA 
comptroller. 

Others attending the school were: 
Charles McNair, Savoy Grain and Coal 
company; Robert Sherrard, Henry 
County Service company; Verne Hoar, 
Colchester; Edwin E, Jones, Cam- 
bridge; Robert Welty, Erie Coopera- 
tive company; Harlow Boyd, Moultrie 
County Grain company. 


Charles Votsmier, Montgomery Serv- 
ice company; Clarion Kallern, Newark 
Farmers Grain company; Ross Thomas, 
Sullivan; William Skaer, Summerfield 
Farmers Co-op Grain Company; For- 
rest Hunt, Paxton Farmers Grain com- 
pany; Charles McDonald, Moultrie 
County Grain company, and Fred Heck, 
Montgomery Service company. 

(Picture on page 9) 


U. OF I. HOLDS FARM 
LABOR SAVING SHOWS 


Since the first of the year a series of 
shows offering ideas for better farm- 
ing and better living have been pre- 
sented to Illinois farm people in color- 
ful exhibits by the University of Illi- 
nois college of agriculture. 

The exhibits include a look into the 
future of farm prices and incomes, new 
uses of DDT, efficient ways of per- 
forming chores, ideas for landscaping 
the farm home, uses of pasture in main- 
taining farm income in postwar recon- 
version, efficient methods of perform- 
ing homemaking tasks and many other 
interesting features. 


This picture of a tornado roaring through 
Rock Island county was made last June 
just before it crossed the Rock river into 
Henry and later Bureau county. Coming 
out of Iowa, the twister caused extensive 
damage to buildings and crops in the 
three ‘counties. Picture was received from 
Arnold Struss of Port Byron, IIl. 


In addition to the University’s ex- 
hibits and demonstrations, there will be 
a competitive exhibit, developed by 
local farmers and homemakers, of ideas, 
methods and devices for making work 
easier. 

Thirty-nine shows throughout the 
state were scheduled. Following is the 
remainder of the schedule: Feb. 18, 
Vermilion ; 19, Iroquois; 20, Kankakee ; 
21, Will; 22, Lake; 25, DuPage; 26, 
Boone; 27, Lee; 28, Bureau; March 1, 
Rock Island; 4, Henry; 5, Stark; 6, 
Marshall-Putnam; 7, McLean, and 
March 8, Peoria, Tazewell and Wood- 
ford. 


Dr. Dwight Powell (right), University of 
Illinois horticulturist, demonstrates at Mo- 
line his plan of using water under 500 or 
600 pounds pressure with regular spraying 
equipment to remove rough bark to kill 
codling moth larvae in winter in apple 
tree. Conventional method of scraping 
and burning bark requires hours for each 
tree. Orchard owner John King looks on. 
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SOMETHING TO RESOLVE Against IN 1946 


% This year, resolve to provide the, ‘“‘Ounce of 
Prevention,”’ that can help prevent a serious fire 
on your farm in 1946. Here are a few reminders 
worth reading and remembering: 


TAKE THESE 
PRECAUTIONS 


Keep lantern wicks trimmed. Uneven wicks 
mean cracked chimneys and fire. 


Tall, dry weeds around farm buildings are fire 
hazards. Mow ‘em down! 


Place furnace ashes in metal containers. 
Never pile them against wood buildings. 


Don’t carry loose matches in your pocket: 
you might drop some. Don't leave loose 
matches in a jacket that’s hanging in the 
barn. Mice and rats can ignite them. 


Light a lantern BEFORE you enter the barn. 
Match heads DO fly off. 


Hang your lantern where hay will not fall on 
it. or stock kick it over. Remember Mrs. O’- 
Leary’s cow? 


Never smoke around buildings. The law of 
averages is against you when you do. 


Don’t let bums sleep in the hay loft. They 


‘may be careless smokers. Give them the 


guest room rather than risk having them sleep 
in your barn. 


Don’t let the children play with matches. 


Keep fire extinguishers and water buckets 
handy. 


Be assured of an adequate water supply. 


Never draw gasoline from a tank while you 
are smoking. 


Have lightning rods grounded. Those not 
properly grounded are worse than none at all. 


Be PROTECTED against fire-loss. See your 
Farm Bureau insurance man today. 


FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 


DEARBORN STREET — CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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HE “accent on youth” programs in 

Illinois have received additional im- 
petus by way of the federal Bankhead- 
Flannagan Act of June 6, 1945. This 
recent legislation not only enhances 
further work among rural young peo- 
ple, but provides for continued expan- 
sion and development in the over-all 
county extension program. 


Operation of the Act in Illinois will 
be under the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture as the land-grant 
institution in this state. 


The Act provides “expenses of co- 
operative extension work in agricul- 
ture and home economics, including 
technical and educational assistance to 
farm people in improving their stand- 
ards of living, in developing individual 
farm and home plans, better marketing 
and distribution of farm products, work 
with rural youth in 4-H Clubs and 
older out-of-school youth, guidance of 
farm people in improving farm and 
home buildings, development of effec- 
tive programs in canning, food preser- 
vation, and nutrition, and for the neces- 
sary printing and distribution of in- 
formation. . .” 


Prof. J. C. Spitler, associate director 
of extension at the University of IIli- 
nois, reveals that the funds allotted to 
Illinois for the current year are not 
sufficient to give assistance to every 
county farm and home adviser, but he 
indicated that with increased funds to 
be made available next year it may be 
possible to meet requests from any 
county in the state. 


Funds provided by the Act must be 
appropriated each year, and according 
to the Act the amount increases during 
each of the following two years, after 
which the final sum made available in 
the third year or July 1, 1947 becomes 
the figure to be allocated during each 
successive year thereafter. 


In line with the discussions by Con- 
gress, first attention in Illinois has been 
g&tven to the placement of assistants for 
the expansion of youth programs and 
the expansion of home advisory work 
into counties that do not have a home 
adviser. 
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FUNDS 


Yat Work 


Counties selected for this additional 
assistance were determined by the pres- 
ent load placed on farm and home ad- 
visers, and by the potential number of 
teen-agers (10 to 19 years) in the 
counties indicated by the 1940 census. 

Seventeen counties have been selected 
to have an assistant for boys and girls 
4-H and older rural youth programs 
under these new funds. Additional 
counties will be selected as funds be- 
come available. Two thousand dollars 
per county has been budgeted for the 
salary of a youth assistant with all 
other expenses to be met locally. 
Twelve of these counties have em- 
ployed assistants to date. The new as- 
sistants will work under the joint super- 
vision of the farm and home advisers. 


Youth assistants who are now em- 
ployed and their county include the 
following: Mary Elizabeth Vick, Wil- 
liamson-Franklin; Mildred Benz, Jack- 
son; Mary E. Davies, Kankakee; Mrs. 
‘Beulah Petty, Lawrence-Crawford; D. 
C. Rocke, Macon; Mrs. Helen C. Har- 
less, Shelby ; Webster H. Gehring, War- 
ren; Margaret M. Knecht, St. Clair; 
Eldon W. Barnes, Bureau; Carlos C. 
Reichert. Iroquois; Hobart V. Deffen- 
baugh, Edgar; and M. O. Vesaas, Knox. 
Other counties expecting to employ 
youth assistants soon are DeKalb, Han- 
cock, and Randolph. 


New employees of Farm Bureaus and 
subsidiaries from central Illinois counties 
listen to panel discussion of statewide 
cooperatives at Bloomington. This was 
one of a series of ten such meetings held 
during the last of 1945. Total attendance 
was 332. 

Seated beneath the chart, and engaged 


COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 12-14: Farm and Home 
Week, U. of I. Urbana. 
Feb. 1-2: LAA Insurance Round- 
up, Hotel Pere Marquette, 

Peoria. 

Feb. 15-16: National Farm In- 
stitute, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines. 

Feb. 16: Springfield Producers 
Livestock Commission Com- 
pany, Annual Meeting, 
Springfield High School. 

March 7: Chicago Producers 
24th Annual Meeting, Bal 
Tabarin Room, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

March 12: Pure Milk Associa- 
tion, Hotel: Sherman, Chica- 
go. 


REINSTATEMENT OF POLICIES 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Agricultural Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany has authorized the reinstatement 
of policies of insurance issued to serv- 
ice men who dropped their policies 
when they entered the armed forces. 

There is no additional policy fee or 
reinstatement charge of any kind if the 
application is made for reinstatement 
of such policy within one year after 
such person has been honorably dis- 
charged from the armed forces. Such 
person, however, must fully qualify for 
Farm Bureau insurance before rein- 
statement can be made. 


GIVE TO RED CROSS 


Disaster victims and convalescing vet- 
erans look to the Red Cross for help 
in reorganizing their lives and to face 
the tedious hours while recovering. 

Do your bit now! Give to the 1946 
Red Cross fund campaign! 


J 


in the panel discussion. are George Cur- 
tiss, manager, McLean Service Company: 
Clare Grube, general agent, Champaign 
county; W. P. Sandford, IAA sales service 
director, chairman: J. Walker Robbins, 
Champaign county's COD; John R. Spen- 
cer, IAA soil improvement director; and 
Ray Miller. fieldman. Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Bloomington. 
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SOMETHING TO RESOLVE : IN 1946 


This year, resolve to provide the, ‘‘Ounce of 
Prevention,’ that can help prevent a serious fire 
on your farm in 1946. Here are a few reminders 
worth reading and remembering: 
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SUMMARY OF AFBF 
RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 11) 


ing by existing agencies. 

We recommend that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation collaborate 
with the appropriate existing agencies 
to develop a constructive program for 
the improvement of rural buildings. 

Any program that encourages farm- 
ers to contract debts in excess of their 
ability to pay will make no permanent 
contribution to the rural housing prob- 
lem. 

NATIONAL FERTILIZER 
PROGRAM 

There are now pending in the Sen- 
ate and in the House identical bills 
which propose to establish and develop 
a national fertilizer policy and pro- 
gram. Under the titles and within the 
proposed act, Congress will define the 
general policies and be authorized an- 
nually to make the needed appropria- 
tion to effectuate the proposed pro- 
gtam insofar as governmental agencies 
are involved. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in con- 
sultation with an advisory policy com- 
mittee, is charged with giving general 
direction to the program through the 
state Land Grant college experimental 
and extension systems. The bill also 
provides the remaining public reserves 
of phosphate and potassium minerals 
for the conservation and maintenance 
of the nation’s soil resources and to 
determine through reasonable explora- 
tion the location and extent of such 
resources. 

The proposed measure is premised 
in part upon the fact that the present 
quantities of mineral plant food being 
applied to the Nation’s farm lands are 
severely inadequate, that higher con- 
centrated materials in many parts of 
the country should be produced and 
utilized, and that the intelligent use 
of mineral plant food should be great- 
ly accelerated. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation vigorously indorses 
these conclusions. 

The bills propose the construction 
and operation of three pilot fertilizer 
plants of commercially-sized operations 
producing highly concentrated mate- 
rials. These plants should give initial 
assistance to, private industry, includ- 
ing farmers’ cooperatives, in the pro- 
duction and distribution of highly con- 
centrated mineral plant foods. On or 
before five years from such construc- 
tion, such plants must be disposed of 
at a fair and equitable price to private 
industry. Farmer cooperatives should 
have prior right to purchase them. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion believes that the problem is of 
such proportion as to fully justify the 
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extraordinary program and plan for 
action as contemplated in the proposed 
measure. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation will join with other farm 
Organizations in supporting this pro- 
posed program. It solicits industry to 
join in the program. The board of 
directors and the executive officers are 
authorized and directed to support ag- 
gressively for enactment into law the 
proposed national fertilizer policy pro- 
gram. 


LABOR-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


No group should assume unto itself 
prerogatives that disturb the interde- 
pendence of all ‘segments of our na- 
tional economy. If in the past it was 
essential to preserve friendly relations 
in order to produce the goods needed, 
it is even more imperative in the pres- 
ent that agriculture, labor, industry, 
service groups, and those engaged in 
other channels of endeavor cooperate 
to the fullest extent to achieve the 
maximum of production so vital to the 
welfare of our country. 


Unfortunately, the maintenance of 


economic balance between groups is- 


being endangered by recent develop- 
ments. Through racketeering prac- 
tices, hot cargoes, lockouts, secondary 
boycotts, coercion, intimidation, with- 
holding of goods from markets await- 
ing tax benefits, and other abuses and 
practices, the production and movement 
of products to market is being serious- 
ly interfered with today. Such con- 
duct is to be deplored and condemned. 
The national interest demands that im- 
mediate steps be taken to end these 
abuses and practices. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Compulsory military training for 
American youth in time of peace is 
foreign to the American way of life. 
We believe that a greatly expanded 
program of physical training and edu- 
cation should become a part of the 
regular curriculum of the upper grades 
and high schools of the country. The 
system of military training provided 
for in our Land Grant colleges should 
be greatly intensified. We recommend 
that military training be made a part 
of the regular curriculum of municipal 
and publicly-supported universities and 
colleges. We favor additional induce- 
ments to encourage voluntary enlist- 
ments for limited service. We oppose 
a program of compulsory military 
training which leads to regimentation, 
a militaristic point of view, and fu- 
ture wars. 


OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS’ 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 


The federal old age and survivors’ 
insurance program under the Social 
Security; Act provides'a type of as- 
sistance which is highly regarded by 
a large majority of persons covered un- 
der such a system. 

We approve the extension of the 
federal old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program to include regtflarly em- 
ployed full-time farm labor and em- 
ployes of non-profit agricultural or- 
ganizations. We will not*oppose the 
extension of this program to occasion- 
al, part-time farm labor when a prac- 
tical, workable method for including 
such labor under this system is pre- 
sented. We recommend that careful 
study be given to the development of 
health insurance programs by non- 
governmental organizations. These 
studies should cover the necessary 
changes in laws which would permit 
insurance companies or mutual health 
associations to serve adequately the 
health needs of the people. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION AND 
AGRICULTURE 


It is advisable to prevent unwise 
federal and state laws of a restrictive 
nature being put into effect regarding 
aviation, particularly at the beginning 
of air transportation of farm products. 
This is a much better procedure than 
trying to correct them after they are 
once enacted. 

Air transportation, to serve agricul- 
ture and the public interests, must re- 
main free to compete with other forms 
of transportation with respect to rates 
and services, in order that it might 


‘serve the public welfare with the in- 


herent advantages it possesses. Every 
encouragement should be given to de- 
velop air transport under private en- 
terprise. -A careful study should be 
made as to methods to be applied and 
the type of agericy, either state or fed- 
eral, that should administer regula- 
tions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


We recognize the benefits in a well- 
administered unemployment compensa- 
tion program. Payments, however, 
must not be incentives for idleness. 
Cases must be reviewed at frequent in- 
tervals, and persons refusing to accept 
employment should be disqualified 
from receiving further payments. 

We urge a careful review of the en- 
tire program. The employment serv- 
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ices should be returned to the respec- 
tive states. 


PRICE LEVEL STABILIZATION 
It is the position of the American 


Farm Bureau Federation that monetary 
and fiscal policies, including matters 


pertaining to the management of the 


national debt, be coordinated by a bi- 
partisan monetary authority. Plans 
must be developed for the stabilization 
of the general price level. We believe 
that monetary policies are of such 
fundamental importance to the general 
economic welfare of this nation that 
serious consideration and study must 
be given to the development of prac- 


tical programs designed to bring about 


price stability. We recommend that 
the board of directors’ of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation proceed 
to try to develop a positive program 
designed to promote stability of prices 
at a desirable level. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
OF LAND 


In many areds of the nation, espe- 
cially in the West, where the gov- 
ernment owns as high as 70 percent of 
the land in some States, there is grave 
concern with regard to the alarming 
amount of governmental control and 
the further expansion of the land ac- 
quisition program. We oppose any 
further acquisition of privately-owned 
lands by any governmental agency 
without the consent of the appropriate 
state authority except where such lands 
are needed for general public works or 
general public welfare, such as dams, 
irrigation, flood control, power, and 
navigation, or some other like public 
use. 

Lands, except the aforementioned 
and commercial timber lands now 
owned by the government, should be 
returned to the states, or should be 
returned by the federal government 
to private ownership. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Special emphasis must be given to 
agricultural research in order for the 
American farmer to meet successfully 
the increased competition at home and 
abroad in the postwar period. Addi- 
tional attention must be given to de- 
veloping better methods of production 
and soil use, new crops, improved cro 
varieties, improved breeds of livestoc 
and new and expanded uses of agricul- 
tural products. 

Information dealing with production 
records and farm practices in the files 
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of various public agencies dealing with 
agricultural problems should be made 
available to the appropriate agencies 
of the Land Grant colleges, and studies 
should be made of the farm practices 
used by the most successful farmers. 
The results of these studies should be 
made available to all farmers as a con- 
tribution to economic production. 

Research is also needed to evaluate 
foods with higher nutritional content, 
especially as to their vitamin and min- 
eral content and to determine the rela- 
tive values of such foods as compared 
with the use of synthetic substitutes. 

We therefore recommend that the 
research programs of the Department 
of Agriculture and of the Land Grant 
colleges be expanded so as to assure 
agriculture a position in research equal 
to that of industry. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Electricity for farm power is an eco- 
nomic necessity in reducing production 
costs. Despite the amazing progress 
of the last ten years, more than half 
the farmers of the nation do not yet 
enjoy the comforts and conveniences 
made possible by electricity. The de- 
mand for service among farm people 
is-increasingly insistent. We therefore 
urge that the REA program -together 
with the programs of privately-owned 
utility companies, be prosecuted vigor- 
ously to the end that all farmers may 
have the benefits of electrification. We 
insist that REA cooperatives be based 
upon truly cooperative principles, and 
that their primary purpose be to serve 
rural people as provided by law. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL PLANTS 


As we look to the future, all indica- 
tions point to enormous surpluses in 
some commodities. We recommend 
that every known outlet be carefully 
studied for the purpose of increasing 
the consumption of these commodities. 

We recommend that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation fake such ac- 
tion as the board of directors deems 
practicable and economically sound to 
assure the continued operation of the 
existing ,industrial alcohol plants so 
that farmers may have the benefit of 
this additional market. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The extension services, the experi- 
ment stations, and vocational agricul- 
tural training are of immeasurable 
value and service not only to rural 
life, but also to the nation. We urge 
the Federation to support appropria- 
tions for the maintenance and expan- 


sion of these services to the full extent 
it appears to be advisable and neces- 
sary. : 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


The delay constantly encountered by 
the public in the acquisition of surplus 
property — even today, over a year 
after the enactment of the Surplus 
Property Act — is indefensible. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion insists that there be made im- 
mediately available to the public a 
clarification of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Surplus Property Admin- 
istration and disclosure of its plans 
for carrying out the intent of the Con- 
gtess. Steps should be taken at once 
to provide for sales in rural areas in 
such a manner as will assure farmers 
and farmers’ cooperative associations 
an equal opportunity with others to 
purchase surplus property. 


RADIO 


We reaffirm the position the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation took at 
the 1943 annual meeting against any 
reduction in the number of clear chan- 
nel radio broadcasting stations. If,. as 
seems probable now, frequency modu- 
lation broadcasting comes into gen- 
eral use in thickly populated areas, 
rural people will be more dependent 
than ever upon clear channel stations. 
Therefore, we insist that clear chan- 
nel radio service be maintained and 
improved to the end that rural people 
may enjoy the best in radio programs. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico has been a part of the 
United States since 1898, and since 
1917 the people of Puerto Rico have 
been American citizens. The two mil- 
lion people of Puerto Rico have ac- 
cepted responsibilities of citizenship, 
and under the Selective Service act 
contributed 70,000 of their young men 
to the American armed forces during 
the last war. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, recognizing the 
citizenship of the people of Puerto 
Rico, insists that there not be. dis- 
crimination in the laws of the United 
States as applicable to the agriculture 
and economic welfare of Puerto Rico, 
and that the inhabitants of this island 
be given rights and privileges con- 
sistent with the duties and obligations 
of their citizenship. 


PULPWOOD 


The growing importance of pulp- 
wood as a source of cash income to 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“What 


Farm Bureau 


MEANS TO ME!" 


"0 RGANIZATION is our only salva- 
tion,” he answered without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation when asked why he had 
stuck with his Farm 
Bureau through the 
years. 


reasons, don’t you?” 

Clem Garton, 
newspaper column- 
writing charter mem- 
ber of the Logan 
County Farm Bu- 
reau, looked thought- 

_ fully for a moment 
across the pasture of his farm on the out- 
skirts of Lincoln. ‘‘Yes,” he smiled. 
“Farm Bureau insurance is a strong 
talking point, may be the strongest.” 

“But,” the tall spare man in his fifties 
looked serious again, “there are other 
things with no money value which mean 
a lot to Farm Bureau people, like fellow- 
ship, for instance.’ 

“You mean the farmer’s club idea?” 

“Yes, in a way. Farm Bureau men 
are good thinkers and I get a great deal 
out of our discussions when we get to- 
gether. We have the club spirit and it 
feels good to know you belong to an or- 
ganization which includes so many of 
your friends and neighbors.” 

“As far as the dues are concerned,” he 
added, “you can spend as much on a 
night's éntertainment elsewhere and have 
nothing to show for it.” 

Mr. Garton showed keenness in his 
searching analyses of agricultural prob- 
lems. Keenness no doubt whetted by 
nine years of school teaching as a youth 
in Fulton and Schuyler counties. In 1914 
he moved to Logan county and rented a 
farm for eight years. He moved to his 
present location in 1927. 

Credit for his successful and happy 
family life, he pointed out, was due prin- 
cipally to his wife, the former Annie 
Fink of Logan county. Together they 
reared six children, five girls and a boy, 
all but one now married. 

“All,” Mr. Garton said, referring to 
his children with a note of pride in his 
voice, ‘‘were graduated from high school 
and from college or business school.” 

In his column, which appears in the 
Lincoln Courier weekly, Mr. Garton dis- 
Cusses a variety of topics with an agri- 
cultural slant and now and then his ar- 
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“You have other’ 


By 
J. C. THOMSON 


ticles have a word of praise for the Farm 
Bureau. 

Leaning back against a gatepost in his 
back yard, Mr. Garton recalled the early 
efforts to organize farmers. ‘“‘It started,” 


. he said, “with an organized effort to show 


farmers how to farm. But it wasn’t 


popular.” 
“In those early days we didn’t think 
we could accomplish very much but the 


movement gathered momentum and in 


1919 I joined the Logan County Farm 
Bureau as a charter member. It appeared 
then that we were about to face some 
tough problems. We won't forget the 
critical days that followed.” 

Mr. Garton considers the early years of 
the 20th century prior to World War I as 
a period of well-balanced contentment 
but admits farm organization became ur- 


gent when other organized economic 
forces appeared on the scene. 

He opened a gate and turned toward 
the barn at the same time explaining he 
had so much work to do. 

“Before you go do you have a message 
suitable for our younger farmers?” 

“Well, first and last I would say, 
farmers must be organized. We who be- 
lieved in organization in the early days 


of the Farm Bureau have never regretted . 


it, Younger farmers should be even more 
enthusiastic judging from the greater 
benefits they will reap during the flourish- 
ing future years of the Farm Bureau.” 


FARM BUREAU PIONEER DIES 


John T. Smith, 65, a charter member 
and former officer of the Champaign 
County Farm Bureau died December 21 
in a Champaign hospital. He had been 
ill several months. Mr. Smith farmed 
near Tolono and was called by members 
of the state college of agriculture “‘one 
of the most progressive farmers in IIli- 
nois. 

He was one of the first farmers in 
Illinois.to raise soybeans and was prom- 
inent in organizing farm groups. He 
is survived by five sons, John, Robert 
and Gilbert, Tolono; George, St. Louis, 
and Pfc. Charles, en route home from 
Europe. 


GRAHAM HEADS VET COLLEGE 


OCTOR ROBERT: GRAHAM, head 

of the department of animal pathol- 
ogy and hygiene, has been named dean 
of the University of 
Illinois’ new college 
of veterinary medi- 
cine by the board of 
trustees. The col- 
lege is to be estab- 
lished on the Ur- 
bana campus of the 
University.  Profes- 
sor Graham is a na- 
tional authority in 
the field of veteri- 
nary pathology and was the unanimous 
choice of the committee appointed to 
make recommendations for the new post. 

He has been a member of the Uni- 
versity faculty since 1917, and_ since 
1941 head of the department of animal 
pathology and hygiene. He was pro- 
fessor of veterinary science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky from 1911 to 1917. 

Graham was born at Ames, Iowa, and 
received the doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine degree from Iowa State college in 


1910. He has written or collaborated 
in preparing 150 scientific papers on 
veterinary medicine and 50 bulletins or 
circulars on animal diseases. 

In 1919 at the University of Illinois 
he developed the first antitoxin for 
botulinus poison in man, and he has 
made significant and. outstanding con- 
tributions to knowledge on forage poi- 
soning and sleeping sickness in horses; 
brucellosis, erysipelas and enteritis in 
swine; parasitism and abortion in sheep; 
and the preparation of vaccine used in 
immunizing chickéns and turkeys against 
fowl pox. 

Since 1919 the diagnostic service of 
the state department of agriculture has 
been under the supervision of Dr. Gra- 
ham. During the past year 121,000 
specimens were submitted for laboratory 
diagnosis compared with 26,000 ten 
years ago. 

In 1925 the U. S. department of state 
in connection with the American oc- 
cupation of Haiti asked Dr. Graham to 
survey animal diseases in that coyntry. 
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Robert Temple (left) of La Salle county is 
congratulated by IAA Director K. T. Smith 
of Greenfield after he was adjudged win- 
ner of the national Rural Youth Talk Fest. 


LASALLE YOUTH IS 
NATIONAL WINNER 


Robert C. Temple, 19, of La Salle 
county won the National Rural Youth 
Talk Fest at the contest held in conjunc- 
tion with the 27th annual American Farm 
Bureau Federation convention in Chicag 
Dec. 17-20. 

Acclaimed IIlinois state champion dur- 
ing the Illinois Agricultural Association 
convention in Chicago in November, 


Hn ; 
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Temple spoke third in the national con- 
test. program drawing the topic “Soil 
Conservation and World Peace’ for the 
subject of his five-minute talk. 

After being judged national champion, 
Temple delivered a talk on the same sub- 
ject before a general session of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau convention. 

In second place was Emerson Haussler 
of Saline, Mich., who spoke on ‘Farm 
Youth as a Bulwark in Agricultural and 
Industrial Relations.” 

The national champion is a son of 
William Temple, president of the IlIli- 
nois Wool Marketing Association, and 
has been active for some time in 4-H 
club and Rural Youth work. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
IAA NAMED FOR ’46 


The following standing committees 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
board of directors have been appointed 
by President Charles B. Shuman to 
serve during the year 1946: 

Finance—F. E. Morris, Buffalo, chair- 
man; R. V. McKee, Varna, and Charles 
Lauritzen, Reddick. 

Organization-Information—Otto W. 
Steffey, Stronghurst, chairman; August 


Eggerding, Red Bud; John T. Evans, 
Hoopeston, and a farm adviser repre- 
sentative to be appointed. 

Public Relations—K. T. Smith, 
Greenfield, chairman; Milton W. War- 
ren, Mansfield; F. E. Morris, Buffalo, 
and a farm adviser representative to be 
appointed. 

Business Service—Lyman Bunting, 
Ellery, chairman; Dan Clarke, New 
Berlin; Chester McCord, Newton, and 
a farm adviser representative to be 
appointed. a 

Marketing—Homer Curtiss, Stock- 
ton, Chairman; Ronald A. Holt, Galva; 
J. King Eaton, Edwardsville; Harvey 
Adair, Chicago’ Heights; C. J. Elliott, 
Streator, and a farm adviser repre- 
sentative to be appointed. 


NEW ASST. FARM ADVISER 


Robert Castle, Vermilion county, a 
1942 graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois college of agriculture, took over 
his duties Jan. 1 as assistant farm ad- 
viser for Champaign county. The new 
assistant farm adviser was recently dis- 
charged from the air forces. 

* Before going into the army, Castle 
was a vocational agriculture instructor 
at Oregon in Ogle county. 


IT WELL BE - FOR US AND FoR 
THE BOSS TOO! HE JUST MADE 
A RESOLUTION TO VACCINATE 
ALL My LITTLE ONES 
FROM NOW ON ! 


FORECAST FOR ‘46! 


You bank more money on 
hogs if you vaccinate early 


with fresh, potent Farm Bureau 


anti-hog cholera serum and 


virus. 
REMEMBER: 


The cheaper the 


See Your Farm Bureau 


The smaller the shoat 
shot 


By Wilfred Shaw 


Evaporated milk plants in Northern Il- 
linois paid producers for 3.5% milk $2.55 
per cwt. for the first fifteen days’ deliveries 
in December. Evaporated milk plants in 
Wisconsin paid an average price of $2.636 
per cwt. for 3.5% milk for the same period. 


The annual meeting of the Champaign 
County Milk Producers was held Dec. 11, 
in the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, pre- 
ceded by a dinner at noon. 

The report of Willigm Mueller, manager, 
disclosed that the association marketed dur- 
ing the past year 914, million pounds of milk 
for 252 thousand dollars. Some 34 million 
pounds were handled through the association 
plant. The association added 75 new mem- 
bers during the year and had no cancella- 
tions of membership. 

Dr. W. L. Burlison of the U. of I. Cole 
lege of Agriculture was the principal speak- 
er at the meeting. He spoke on “Chemurgy 
in Agricultural Products Outlets.” 


The average weighted price for all milk 
marketed by the 23 member cooperatives of 
the Illinois Milk Producers’ Association for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1945, was $3.104 
per cwt. These cooperatives marketed dur- 
ing the year 214 billion pounds of milk for 
a total return of approximately 69 million 
dollars. 20,646 members’ milk was handled 
daily by these cooperatives; an increase of 
543 members for the year. The average 
daily shipment per patron, was 295 pounds; 
an increase of 28 pounds per day over the 
previous year. The total volume of milk 
marketed by the 23 member cooperatives 
was 9.95% above the previous year, and the 
value of milk marketed increased 8.80% 
above the previous year. 


The Producers Co-Op Dairy of Quincy 
will hold its 23rd annual meeting Feb. 11, 
in the Adams County Shipping Association 
building in Quincy. 


The annual meeting of the Quality Milk 
Association will be held Feb. 19, starting at 
11:30 a.m. in the Consistory Temple, Mo- 
line, Hlinois. ; 


The McLean County Milk Producers As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting Feb. 
23, in the McLean County Farm Bureau 
Building, Bloomington. 


The Producers Dairy Company, Spring- 
field, will hold its annual meeting Feb. 27, 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, starting at 
10:00 a.m. 


Annual meeting of the Sangamon Farmers 
Milk Cooperative was held Dec. 14, in the 
Laurel Memorial Methodist Church, pre- 
ceded by a dinner. Manager Walter Jones 
reported upon the year’s successful activities 
highlighted by a substantial year’s mem- 
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bership increase. Lt. Col. G. Edwin Pop- 
kess, editor of the Dairyman’s Journal, East 
St. Louis, was the principal speaker, relating 
his experiences with the Army in Africa and 


- elsewhere overseas. 


Annual meeting of the Peoria Milk Pro- 
ducers and Peoria Producers Dairy will be 
held Feb. 8, in the American Legion Hall, 
Peoria. 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are November prices 
for 3.5% milk, f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (ex- 
cept Chicago) and are for milk meeting the 
respective milk ordinances: 


Bloomington .........2.2...ee.cee eee $2.48 
COON isc: o ect st ae 2.75 
Charmppmiiggnn~ nonsense scene tts 2.75 
Chicago: oo. nici 3.20 
Dansville: 24.5. hn ce feecetciannce 2.45 
Decatur .... ye Te ee 2.75 
DeKalb __............... ... 2,74 
Freeport —........2..---c--cecscspesienceveccsoeos 2.80 
Galesburg 222-222-2222... eee eee cece 2.65 
Harrisburg —.2..0202..22-2-2------. .... 2.50 
Jacksonville 22.22.2222 eee 2.85 
Kewanee oo... eeeeceeeee eee eens 2.55 
LaSalle .... 2.70 
MGENe nsec sin nde ki hese 3.0185 
Peoria ... .... 2.89 
Pontiac .... 2.406 
Quincy .... 2.55 
Rockford __.........-..-22--..---.-. 3.155 
Springfield... 2.85 
St. Louis _.... 3.66 
Mrestef 666) oes SA ea 2.50 


The following are the gross blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the 
following named cities throughout the 
United States, and are quoted on a 3.5% 
butterfat basis, delivered f.o.b. dealers’ plat- 
forms (with exception noted) as reported 
by the respective milk cooperatives. These 


prices are for October unless otherwise 
noted: 
Baltimore 222.2222. eee cece $3.85 
WOOO 5 3.89 
Chicago (70-mile zone) (Nov.) 
Cleveland _.......... 3.50 


Denver (Nov.) - 


Detroit 222... eee cece 3.54 
Indianapolis .......... 3.58 
Kansas City, Mo. 3.50 
Louisville -............. 3.79 
Memphis ...... 3.61 
Milwaukee ._...... 3.00 
New York City 3.86 
Pittsburgh _..... 3.54 
St. Louis (Nov.) _.........-.-... 3.66 
St. Paul and Minneapolis ..... 2.94 
Terre Haute, Ind. (Nov.) —._....... 3.05 
ANNOUNCE SPECIAL 
DIVIDEND 
The board of directors of the IlIli- 
nois Agricultural Mutual Insurance 


Company has declared a special divi- 
dend of 10 per cent of the premium 
earned on each policy during the cal- 
endar year 1945. 

This special dividend ‘will be shown 
on the premium notices as they are sent 
out to the policy holders whose policies 
are up for renewal beginning March 1, 
1946 up to and including Aug. 31, 
1946. 


‘CHAMPAIGN CREAMERY 


CHANGES NAME 


.Approval of the name ‘Prairie Farms 
Creamery” to take the place of Pro- 
ducers Creamery of Champaign and 
Producers Creamery of Bloomington 
was given by the boards of directors at 
the recent annual meetings of the two 
creameries. 

The change follows the lead of the 
state organization which authorized the 
name Prairie Farms Creameries last 
summer and conforms with the name of 
the cooperative’s most popular product 
— Prairie Farms Creamery butter. 


Transfer of the management of 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Champaign 
from Manager Forrest Fairchild of 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Bloomington 
was made back to I. C. Hochstrasser. 
Bloomington manager Fairchild served 
as acting manager of the Champaign 
plant while Champaign Manager Hoch- 


strasser was on leave in military service. 


Some of the newest developments in 
dairy manufacturing were described 
during the Champaign meeting by Dr. 
G. H. Wilster, chief in dairy manu- 
factures of the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment station. Dr. Wilster de- 
scribed a self-cleaning cream separator 
which is being experimented with by 
his department, better methods of 
cleaning milking machines, cheaper 
heaters and coolers, and. cheaper me- 
chanical refrigeration. * 

Other speakers on the Champaign 
program included Frank Gougler, IAA 
marketing director; R. B. Trumpy, head 
of the quality program of Prairie Farms 
Creameries, and Harold Enns of Bloom- 
ington, president of Prairie Farms 
Creameries. 


NEW ROCK ISLAND ADVISER 


Effective Feb. 15, George Reid will 
leave his post as farm adviser after 10 
years with the Scott County Farm Bu- 
reau. Reid resigned to continue his 
farm adviser work in Rock Island 
county. He goes to Rock Island with 
the high esteem and best wishes of 
Scott county farmers. 


DuPage, Will, Lake, McHenry, Winne- 
bago, Rock Island, Champaign, Madison and 
St. Clair were the only counties in Illinois 
showing increases in population for 1940-45. 


Illinois’s meat-packing and soybean proc- 
essing industries are the largest in the world. 


Any poultry breeder, hatcheryman or flock 
owner may cooperate in the National Poul- 
try Improvement Plan by signing an agree- 
ment and complying with the provisions of 
the plan. 
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EXPLAIN NEW STATE 
FERTILIZER LAW 


Probaby the first thing about the new 
fertilizer law that will be noticed by 
farmers will be the registration tags of the 
Illinois Department of Agriculture on 
rock prosphate. The new Illinois ferti- 
lizer law passed at the last session of the 
legislature states that the term ‘‘commer- 
cial fertilizer’ now covers “‘any sub- 
stance . . combination or mixture 
offered for sale for use in inducing in- 
creased crop yields when applied to the 
soil.” It does not include agricultural 
limestone, marl, burnt or hydrated lime or 
unprocessed animal manure. 


Before any commercial fertilizer may 
be sold it is now necessary that a state- 
ment be filed or registered with the State 
Department of Agriculture giving the 
name and address of the manufacturer, 
also: 


1. Weight of each package in pounds 

2. Brand name and/or trade mark 

3. Guaranteed analysis (in percent) 

(a) Nitrogen 
(b) Available phosphoric acid 
(c) Potash, soluble in water 

The combined percentage of these con- 
stituents, where two or more are included, 
must now equal at least 20 per cent 
(There was no lower limit in previous 
law). The requirement that mixed ferti- 
lizer must now contain 20 per cent or 
more plant food minerals is in line with 
cooperative efforts toward higher analyses 
and lower unit costs to farmers. 

The vendor (seller) shall brand or at- 
tach to each package or in bulk ship- 
ments to the invoice a copy of the state- 
ment given above. Phosphoric acid in 
mineral phosphates (such as rock phos- 
phate) shall be claimed as total phosphor- 
ic acid, if desired (often listed as P,O,). 
No guarantee for less than one per cent 
nitrogen or potash shall be recorded ex- 
cept in such grades as contain no guaran- 
tee for nitrogen or potash. 

An official tag or stamp of the State 
Department of Agriculture shall be af- 
fixed to every package or container of 
fertilizer. Where material is sold in bulk 
such as rock phosphate, muriate of pot- 
ash or superphosphate, the stamps will 
be in one and five ton ‘denominations 
and will be attached to the invoice. 


Where material is found not carrying 
proper tags, stamps or guarantees, it is 
suggested that the farm adviser be noti- 
fied and he will get in touch with the 
proper officials. 

The State Department of Agriculture 
shall cause one or more analyses to be 
made annually of all commercial ferti- 
lizers registered in this state. The re- 
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sults of such official analyses shall be 
made public in reports or bulletins from 
time to time but at least annually. Cer- 
tain penalties, of course, are imposed for 
violation of this law. 


By John R. Spencer 


“The purpose (Of the AFBF national 
fertilizer program) is to accomplish in a 
ten year plan what otherwise might not be 
done for 50 years. 

“But while our nation is now 80 per cent 
industrial and urban the production of suf- 
ficient foods and fibers from the country’s 
six million farms is a matter of the national 
welfare. Nutritional experts have been 
warning that mineral-poor soils produce 
mineral-poor foods which are responsible 
for malnutrition and ill health. There is 
no reason why the nation cannot produce 
fertilizers enough to restore the depleted 
soil elements.”” (New York Times.) 


Two new local quarries were found in 
Winnebago county and one each in Will 
and Pike counties during November by the 
department. 


According to Dr. W. L. Burlison, the 
Land Grant College Post War Planning 
Committee estimates Illinois farmers should 
use 45 million tons of agricultural lime- 
stone within the next ten years on their 
tillable land acres. 


There are four types of rock phosphate 
material now available to Ilinois farmers 
coming from both Tennessee and Florida. 
Indications are that in the calendar year 
of 1945 will exceed all previous tonnages 
of rock phosphate applied. 


A limestone quarry in Kendall county il- 
lustrates the old and the new way of 
preparing the product. Left shows the 


According to records kept by this depart- 
ment there were more than 30 price in- 
creases allowed limestone quarry operators 
in the year ending Sept. 30 by the OPA. 
It is necessary that all new producers estab- 
lish ceiling prices for their material under 
MPR No. 386. Present information is that 
OPA control of limestone prices will con- 
tinue at least until July 1, 1946. 


It takes about 150 pounds of nitrogen, 
25 pounds of phosphorus and 75 pounds. of 
potassium delivered into the corn plants to 
produce 100 bushels of corn. This is’ not 
a new statement but it is one. which must 
be “kept in mind” by all farmers. Other 
crops, of course, remove fertility also in 
different amounts. Consult your farm ad- 
viser. 

“Hunger Signs in Crops,” Dr. E. E. De- 
Turk’s excellent address at the soil im- 
provement conference at the recent annual 
meeting, has been mimeographed.  Re- 
vised copies may be obtained by writing to 
this department of the IAA in Chicago. 
(The first mimeo copies had a few errors). 


Five samples of rock phosphate both 
bulk and sacked ‘carloads were picked up by 
this department for spot checking in De- 
cember. 


An item of more than passing interest 
to all farmers using rock phosphate was in 
a recent newspaper article which discussed 
tooth decay. U.S. Public Health studies 
have shown that teeth of children drinking 
fluorine free water have a considerably 
higher incidence of tooth decay than those 
drinking water containing slightly more 
than one part per million of fluoride. A 
carefully controlled study to test the effective- 
ness of adding one part per million of 
fluorine to its water supply is being spon- 
sored in Evanston, III. 

There is from 214 to 3 per cent of 
fluorine as calcium fluoride in rock phos- 
phate which is used so widely for direct 
soil application in I}linois. 


Clark county applied 51,000 tons of lime- 
stone and 1500 tons of rock phosphate on 
farm soils in 1945, according to Farm Ad- 
viser Charles N. Glover. 


The soil that has an abundant and well- 
balanced supply of the necessary nutrients 
has the best chance of producing top yields. 


old kilns for burning and right is the more 
modern equipment set up to prepare the 
limestone by crushing. 
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PROVED on the FARM 


BLUE SEAL CHICK STARTER 


save MONEY. Chicks grow faster when fed BLUE SEAL 20% Chick vf : 
BY ORDERIN Starter. Laboratory feeding tests showed that chicks re- : ar 
’ ceiving this starter gained 3114% more weight in six 4 r 
N Ow: weeks than chicks fed ordinary chick starter. - 
These same tests have also been proved on the farm. Farm- fa 
ers report that the chicks fed BLUE SEAL 20% Protein 2 
Chick Starter also feathered out better and were stronger 416 H 
and healthier as well as heavier. The higher protein level ie H 

correctly balanced with minerals and vitamins in BLUE 
SEAL Chick Starter means healthier, faster growing ; co 
chicks—more profits. M4 0 
of 
Now is the time to order your BLUE SEAL CHICK uy D 
STARTER. Feed supplies are not equal to demand, i ¥ - 
so place your order as soon as possible—take delivery , * ae 

as you need the starter. By ordering now you save 

money—and you make sure of an adequate supply. ; a Cl 
Ask the Blue Seal Salesman in your community. » * M 
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REVIEW FARM LABOR 
PROGRAM IN STATE 


The emergency farm labor program 
for 1945 was reviewed Dec. 20 at a 
meeting of members of the subcom- 
mittee on farm labor of the state agri- 
cultural planning council held at the 
University of Illinois college of agri- 
culture. 

Consideration was also given to the 
present critical farm labor situation and 
the prospects/for 1946. The meeting 
was presided over by George E. Metz- 
ger, IAA field secretary and chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Taking part in the discussions were 
Arnold Benson, state director of agri- 
culture; Lee Gentry, chairman of the 
Production and Marketing administra- 
tien, Decatur; John M. Fullington of 
the Farm Security administration; W. 
D. Murphy, assistant state supervisor of 
the labor program, E. D. Lawrence, 
McLean county farmer, and P. E. 
Johnston, state supervisor of the IIli- 
nois emergency farm labor program. 


Meanwhile reports from several sec- 
tions of the state indicate continued 
difficulty in obtaining experienced farm 
hands. 

Carl McComb, who is in charge of 
the farm labor office at the McLean 
County Farm Bureau, reported recently 
that 19 farm homes were vacant in the 
Bloomington area because of the lack 
of farm hands. Sixteen of the houses 
have electricity. 


McComb said many farmers hoped to 
get the needed help when the war 
ended and men were released from war 
factories and the services, but the fact 
remains that few of these men have 
applied for farm jobs. 

Similar conditions have been reported 
by farm advisers throughout the state 
in spite of the fact that the value of 
farm wages, free rent and other extras 
are now at an all time high. 


HONOR CHAMPAIGN 
HOME ADVISER 


Mrs. Esther K. Thor, Champaign 
county home adviser, received a na- 
tional citation for her outstanding home 
extension work at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Home 
Demonstration Agents in Chicago in 
December. It was the second time an 


Illinois home adviser has been~ so 
honored. 


Mrs. Thor has served six years in 
Champaign county and five years in 
Mercer county and five years in Taze- 
well county. She is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and earned her 
master’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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SAVE 122% 


ON EARLY ORDERS FOR 


BLUE SEAL 


This saving is made possible through large volume cooperative buy- 
ing of quantities accurately determined by actual needs. Early 
ordering enables the manufacturer to supply the needed quantity 
without wasteful left-overs which cannot be used next year. This 
inoculant is supplied fresh and must be used before expiration date 


stamped on each package. 


BLUE SEAL INOCULANTS MAY BE PURCHASED FROM 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: 


Adams Service Company 

Adams County Shippers’ Ass'n. 

Bond County Service Company 
Brown County Farm Bureau 

Bureau Producers Supplies 

Bureau Service Company 

Carroll County Producers Supplies 
Cass County Producers Supplies 
Champaign Producers Supplies 
Christian County Farmers Supply Co. 
Clark Service Company 

Clay County Service Co. 

Clinton County Producers Supply Co. 
Coles County Cooperative Service 


. Crawford County Farm Bureau 


Cumberland County Farm Bureau 
DeWitt County Service Company 
Douglas County Service Company 
Edgar County Producers Supplies 
Edwards County Producers Supplies 
Effingham Service Company 
Farmers Grain Company of Dorans 
Fayette Producers Supplies 

Ford County Producers Supplies 
Franklin County Service Company 
Fruit Belt Service Company 
Fulton Service Company 

Gallatin County Farm Bureau 
Greene County Service Company 
Grundy County Farm Bureau 
Grundy Grain and Supply 
Hancock Producers Supplies 
Henderson County Producers Supplies 
Iroquois Service Company 
Jackson-Perry Cooperative 

Jasper County Farm Bureau 
Jefferson County Farm Bureau 
JoDaviess Producers Supplies 
Johnson County Farm Bureau 
Kankakee Service Company 
Kendall County Farm Bureau 

Knox County Supply Company 
Lake Cook Farm Supply Company 
La Salle County Farm Supply 

Lee County Service Company 
Lawrence County Farm Bureau 


Livingston County Producers Supplies 
Logan Producers Supplies 

Macon County Cooperative Supply Co. 
Macoupin Cooperative, Inc. 

Madison Service Company 

Marion County Livestock Shipping Ass'n. 
Marshall-Putnam Cooperative, Inc. 
Mason County Producers Supplies 
Massac County Farm Bureau 
McDonough Grain and Milling Co. 
McDonough Producers Supplies 
McHenry County Farm Supply 

McLean County Supplies, Inc. 

Menard Farm Bureau Seed Company 
Mercer Producers Supplies 

Mid-State Supply Company 

Monroe County Producers Supplies 
Montgomery County Producers Supplies 
Morgan Producers Supplies 

Moultrie County Farm Bureau 

Ogle County Farm Bureau 

Piatt County Farm Bureau 

Pike County Farm Supply Company 
Pope-Hardin Producers Supply 
Randolph Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Richland County Supply & Shipping Ass'n. 
Rock Island Service Company 

Rushville Farmers Grain & Livestock 
Schuyler Producers Supply Company 
Scott County Supplies 

Shelby Service Company 

Stark Supply Company 

Stephenson Seed & Supplies 


Summerfield Farmers Cooperative Grain Co. 


Twin County Service Company 

Union County Farm Bureau 

Vermilion County Producers Supply Co. 
Wabash County Farm Bureau 

Warren Producers Supplies 
Washington County Producers Supplies 
Wayne Producers Supply Company 
Whiteside Service Company 

Will County Cooperative, Inc. 
Winnebago Service Company 
Woodford County Seed Company 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Associated Whmen 
Hold Mansi Meeting 


LLINOIS’ 123,500 Home Bureau 

members were represented at the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation by 12 voting delegates. 

The meeting was held Dec. 16-17 at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago in con- 
junction with the annual convention of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Illinois delegates were: Mrs. Arthur 
Gundlach, Belleville; Mrs. Archie P. 
McIntosh, Oreana; Mrs. E. D. McGuire, 
Makanda; Mrs. W. M. Kimmelshue, 
Manteno; Mrs. William Parks, Reyn- 
olds; Mrs. A. R. Rohlfing, Farmington ; 
Mrs. Elsie Mies, Urbana; Mrs. Loren 
Johnston, Altona; Mrs. Stanley Castle, 
president, Alton; Mrs. C. W. Cutler, 
La Grange; Miss Myra Robinson, Kan- 
sas, and Mrs. Charles Converse. 

Principal speaker at the Sunday after- 
noon vesper service was Harold E. Stas- 
sen, former governor of Minnesota re- 
cently discharged from naval service 
with the Third Fleet in the Pacific. 

Speaking on the subject “Stepping 
Stones on the Path of Peace,’’ Stassen 
paid tribute to American farmers and 
their families for the “phenomenal 
production of food and farm produce” 
during the war. 

“High industrial production, a prof- 
itable agriculture, well-paid jobs for 
labor, good earnings for management 
and capital, a stable money, and indi- 
vidual liberty for all, are six insepar- 
able essentials to a successful free econ- 
omy in America,” Stassen said, ‘and 
are therefore also stepping stones on 
the path of peace. 

“The rapid strides of science have 
made us all neighbors around the 
globe,” he said. “‘It is essential that we 
learn to live as such. We know that 
neighbors live together on a basis of 
good faith. 

“I know that it is not necessary to 
emphasize to this audience the fact that 
a large portion of the pathway of peace 
must be built by world-wide coopera- 
tion in an effective manner. You know 
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Harold E. Stassen (above), former gov- 

ernor of Minnesota, addresses 1lth annual 

convention of Associated Women of Amer- 

ican Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago 
Dec. 16 


that no nation can insure its peace by 
actions exclusively inside its own 
boundaries. And the discovery of the 
atomic bomb has made imperative the 
development ‘of government on a 
world-wide basis.” 

In the annual message of the presi- 
dent to the delegates, Mrs. Roy C. F. 
Weagly, president of Associated Wom- 
en, declared for a world organization 
“whose underpinning is the earnest de- 
sire for peace in the hearts of many 
millions of men and women. 

“The world has become a neighbor- 
hood,” she said, “we must make it a 
brotherhood. 

“Unless the principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations’ Organiza- 
tion are inculcated in the minds of 
children in the public schools, there is 
grave danger that future generations 
will slide back into the same kind of 
isolationism as followed after the first 
World War. Youth must be given the 
world view essential to the implement- 
ing of the Charter. They must be 
taught their individual and collective 
responsibility in an international so- 
ciety.” 


NEWS ont VIEWS 
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Summary of Resolutions Adopted at the 
11th Annual Meeting of The As- 
sociated Women of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Fed- 


eration, December 
17, 1945 


FOREWORD 


HE major objective of our family 

organization is the development of 

a full and satisfying life for rural 
people. Adequate standards of living 
for the farm home and the farm com- 
munity depend upon adequate farm 
income. Farm women should under- 
stand the problems that confront 
American agriculture and should as- 
sume responsibility through the Farm 
Bureau in helping to solve them. 

HOME 

We believe as mothers and home- 
makers that it is our duty to revitalize 
our homes with faith, courage, unity, 
determination, tolerance and under- 
standing. 


CHURCH 


We urge that our rural families 
develop a deeper appreciation of 
spiritual values through larger enroll- 
ment in Sunday schools, more liberal 
financial support, and greater coopera- 
tion in church programs. More ade- 
quate salaries for .better-trained rural 
ministers and better homes for their 
families are urgently needed. 


CITIZENSHIP 
We reaffirm our faith in the Amer- 
ican way of life by accepting our re- 
sponsibilities and privileges as citizens 
in an active, intelligent manner. We 
urge farm women to study and discuss 
local, state, national and international 
issues in order that they may take ef- 

fective action. : 


HEALTH 
We believe in the extension of vol- 
untary group prepayment services on 
some type of an insurance plan that 
provides: greater flexibility and would 
be more likely to succeed over a wide 
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» HOMEMAKERS 


area than uniform plans on a com- 
pulsory basis. The right of the free 
choice of doctors should be zealously 
guarded. We believe in compre- 
hensive health education, well-trained 
doctors and technicians and the estab- 
lishment of public health centers, hos- 
pitals and clinics accessible to all sec- 
tions of rural America. 


EDUCATION 


Rural people should be concerned 
with five major issues in the field of 
public education: 1. Equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities for rural chil- 


dren; 2. Spreading the cost of support . 


of schools among all citizens; 3. Rais- 
ing the standards of rural teachers 
through better compensation . which 
will encourage the retention of better 
teachers: 4. Reorganization of school 
units and administration for efficienty 


and adequate educational service, and . 


5. Develop a curriculum related to life 
and living. ; 


MILITARY TRAINING 


We recognize that as a dominant 
world power, America must maintain 
an adequate military force. . However, 
we believe this can be done without 
compulsory conscription. A well- 
planned enlistment campaign with 
adequate compensation plus an en- 
larged national guard will provide the 
necessary manpower for our armed 
services. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


We support wholeheartedly the 


principles proclaimed in the United’ 


Nations charter and approve’ the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations organ- 
ization. Unless we can have a world 
free of the fear of war, our plans for the 
future welfare of our homes arid fam- 
ilies will never be realized. 

We believe the immediate problem 
of providing food and clothing for the 
starving peoples of Europe is vital and 
we give our support to humanitarian 
programs designed to meet these 
needs. 

We realize that the problem of 
bringing about peaceful relations be- 
tween nations is fraught with difficul- 
ties. We believe, however, that if 
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HERE’S GIFT SWEATER YOU 
CAN MAKE 


It's always gift time with youngsters in 
the family. Make brother a ‘smart ribbed 
pullover and a pearl-buttoned cardigan 
for little sister. Pockets on the cardigan 
are trimmed with fancy knit bands. Di- 
rections for making these tiny tot sweaters 
are available to you. Write to WOMEN’S 
EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL AS- 
SOCIATION RECORD, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, IIL, enclosing self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 


goodwill, tolerance and faith and a 
will. to find workable solutions dom- 
inates our minds and our hearts, we 
will find ways and means for pro- 
gressively. realizing our objectives for 
peace. . 


NUTRITION 


Because of the close relationship be- 
tween soil fertility and human nutri- 
tion, ‘we recommend study and dis- 
cussion of the significant develop- 
ments now taking place in this field, 
particularly the fertilizer program of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

We heartily encourage the expan- 
sion of the school lunch program to 
serve better the nutritional needs of 
all children. 


RURAL YOUTH 


We urge that more attention be 
given rural youth activities and that” 
healthful recreation centers be pro- ~ 


vided with the Farm Bureau assuming 
responsibility for promoting well-bal- 
anced programs. 
HOUSING 

We believe that there should be pro 
vided a program for farm home build- 
ing equivalent to the well-known pro- 
gram available to urban people. 
ELECTRICITY AND TELEPHONE 


We appreciate what has been ac- 
complished by the REA and ask that 
needed appropriations be continued 
until rural America has been electrified. 
We urge accelerated research in the 
use of existing electrical lines for tele- 
phone communications. 


WAR MEMORIALS 
We recommend that where war me- 
morials are being considered, attention 
be given to establishment of such liv- 
ing. memorials as recreation areas, hos- 
pitals, and scholarships. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


We recommend that farm women 
confer on mutual problems with urban 
women. through discussion groups, 
panels and urban-rural conferences 
thereby establishing better consumer- 
producer relations. 

LIBRARY 

We favor a reasonable use of local 
and state funds for the extension of 
library service to rural areas. 


SAFETY 
We recommend participation in 
demonstrations and discussions of ways 
and means to achieve safety in the 
home, on the farm and on the high- 
ways. 


You r ie vorite R ecipe 


What is your favorite recipe? 

Do you have some special treat you 
think other homemakers should know 
about? If so, please write it out plainly 
and send it to Women’s Editor, Illinois 
Agricultural Association Record, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


The women of Logan county can 
have a Home Bureau unit if they want 
it and they will have the backing of 
the Logan County Farm Bureau, accord- 
ing to a motion adopted at the recent 
annual Farm Bureau meeting. 
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FARM BUREAU TURNS 
TO POSTWAR TASK 


(Continued from page 7) 


ing as we are returning through fertil- 
izers and soil-building crops.” is 

Congressman Flannagan also pointed 
out that “in the short span of our ex- 
istence we have whittled down our top 
farm land soil from an average thick- 
ness of about 9 inches to a present aver- 
age thickness of about 6 inches.” 

Another address of paramount in- 
terest to farmers was that of Paul G. 
Hoffman, chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development. 

Hoffman, who is president of Stude- 
baker Corporation, said, ‘America is 
not Wall Street nor Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. It is our farms and our towns. 
If a sufficiently large percentage of 
America’s 3000 counties are soundly 
organized, then we will realize that dream 
of the better America we hear so much 
about — an America fit for heroes to 
live in. 

Emphasizing the role communities 
play in the nation’s welfare, he de- 
clared, ‘‘as Main Street goes; so goes 
the nation.” Hoffman said he was 
greatly encouraged by the Farm Bu- 
reau’s determination that their agricul- 
tural program will call for less, rather 
than more, “intervention by govern- 
ment’. He said the function of gov- 
ernment is to provide conditions under 
which free business and labor can func- 
tion more effectively. 

In the open forum session of the 
‘convention, state Farm “Bureau presi- 
dents outlined the problems in their 
respective states and discussed general 
conditions. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
IAA, declared that the big job in Farm 
Bureau is still that of building member- 
ship and the organization. President 
Shuman declared that the experience 
in Illinois has indicated that the best 
approach to a statewide problem is 
working through the organization from 
the bottom up, rather than from the 
top down. He cited the work of the 
IAA statewide school committee as an 
example of this approach. 

The American Farm Bureau award 
for Distinguished Service to Agricul- 
ture was made to three men. Earl C. 
Smith, who retired as vice-president of 
the AFBF, received this high award in 
a special ceremony at the closing ses- 


sions. Other recipients were P. O. 
Davis, director of extension service. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 


Thomas B. Symons, director of ex- 
tension service for Marylahd University. 

Edward A. O'Neal was re-elected 
president of the AFBF, and Allan B. 
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Kline, president of the lowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, was named vice-presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Smith who was 
not a candidate for re-election: 

IAA President Shuman was named 
to the AFBF board of directors to com- 
plete the unexpired term of Kline. 


SUMMARY OF AFBF 
RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 17) 


farmers, artd the increased demand for 
pulpwood from United States farm 
woodlots is’ recognized: Sound for- 
estry practices are necessary to main- 
tain the supply of pulpwood as well 
as other forest products, and such 
sound practicés cannot be expected 
unless prices are maintained at a fair 
level. We recognize the: importance 
to the national welfare of maintaining 
an adequate supply of pulpwood and 
other farm woodland products. 

In order to assure producers of 
pulpwood a fair return for their prod- 
uct, we recommend that the board of 
directors of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation make, or have made, 
necessary studies, and support neces- 
sary legislation.to determine and es- 
tablish a fair parity price on pulp- 
wood and to obtain oe a support 
which will assure producers a fair 
price for pulpwood. 


IRRIGATION AND WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 


The farm economy of the arid 
West is dominated by irrigation agri- 
culture. We request the American 
Farm Bureau Federation to manifest 
greater interest in this important sub- 
ject, to study methods whereby the 
organization can render increased 
service in this field, and to support 
the activities of the Institute of Ir- 


New officers of the Illinois State Bee- 
keepers Association, at the 55th annual 
convention held in Springfield, left to 
right, front row, Sim Tyler, San Jose, vice 
president and Wm. H. Lynch, Marseilles, 


rigation Agriculture. We further re- 
quest the board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to 
consider the calling of a national con- 
ference for the careful study of irriga- 
tion and other problems involved in 
water development. 


cy 


FREIGHT RATE 
DISCRIMINATION 


We request our officers and board 
of directors to take whatever addi- 
tional action necessary to remove dis- 
criminatory freight rates. 


COTTON AND LEATHER 
IDENTIFICATION 


We re-indorse the principle of com- 
modity identification and ask that the 
Congress enact a law which will ex- 
tend the benefits of this principle to 
producers and consumers of cotton 
and leather on a basis equivalent, in 
effect, to the law and regulations al- 
ready provided for rayon and wool. 


MEMBERSHIP ACHIEVEMENTS 


The greatest membership increase in 
the history of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was obtained during 
the past year. We commend the state 
and county organizations throughout 
the United States and all those who 
assisted in this magnificent accom- 
plishment. Appreciation is extended 
especially to those counties and states 
which attained their goals in the Mil- 
lion Member contest. We recognize 
that these splendid achievements were 
accomplished largely through the vol- 
untary, able, and devoted efforts of 
many Farm Bureau members in all 
areas of the country. 

May we strive continually to im- 
prove and increase our organization 
in order that each member working 
with his fellow farmers may contrib- 
ute to a better world. 


vice president. Back row ate Wesley W. 
Osborn, Hillsboro, treas.; Ellsworth Meinke. 
Arlington Heights, pres.; Foster Hanneford. 
Jr.. Winnetka, vice pres. and Hoyt Taylor, 
Pleasant Plains, general secretary. 
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Illinois AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL Insurance Co. 


608 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


The Job Ahead... 


. . . The energies of America, great 
in war, must be great in peace. 


The brave young people who went forth from 
our farms and our cities fought for freedom, se- 
curity, and a better world. Many died. Many 
of our own whose power in life was strong will 
rest in an honored and powerful death if we and 
all men, in our yet living power, do make a free- 
dom and a peace that will be ours and that of our 
unborn forever. This is our sacred, God-given task. 
No greater honor can be had for those who died, 
for those who fought and live, and for those of us 
who labored at home, than a devotion of our 
strength, our minds, and our hearts to the cause 
of freedom, security, and peace for the world. 


The farmers of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration again dedicate themselves, in harmony 
and union with all American people, to the Nation's 
new task — leading a war-worn world to peace. 
(Excerpt from AFBF Resolutions’ Foreword 1945) 
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Said Lord Byron: 
“Tis said that persons 
living on Annuities are . 
longer lived than others’ 


(FROM “DON JUAN”) ' 


Hi In implying extra years of life for the man 
living on an Annuity, we have no doubt that the 
philosopher and poet was referring to the peace 
of mind . . . to the feeling of extra security .. . 
that dwells within the man who has planned for 
his future. It is true that many of our ills and 
ailments find their source in mental disturbances, 
worry, and nervousness, How calm and sure is the 
outlook of the man who is building a retirement 
Annuity! How free from the dark outlook of an 
insecure future is he who knows his old age is 
properly provided for! Country Life has a num- 
ber of ideal Annuity Income plans. Your friendly 2 
Farm Bureau insurance representative will be glad 3 
to explain them to you. 
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agriculture. 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, cconomic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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By PRESIDENT CHARLES B. SHUMAN 


January wind as we stood watching the farm sale auc- 
tioneer draw a slip of ie per from a hat full of names. 

The lucky man stepped up to claim the 
1941 model tractor at the O.P.A. ceiling 
price and 117 other farmers turned away 
in disappointment — turned away to 
face another season filled with costly de- 
lays and repairs, as the old worn out ma- 
chinery is “made to do” another year. 


Wi HUDDLED together for protection from the sharp 


All over America farmers are, this 
month, planning and working so that they 
may be ready to produce at capacity. Has 
not our government called for another 
year of full production? Full production 
of farm crops so that the hungry of the world may be fed; so 
that there will be abundant raw materials for industry; so that 
inflationary prices may be held in check with a flood of food 
and fibre! Yes, we farmers will somehow battle through an- 
other season of shortages — shortages of equipment and of 
labor. Let us hope that the sup ly of baling wire holds out 
and that our friends in the weld ing and repair business. stay 
on the job. 

No wonder that farmers are angry! 
ful day looking for repairs, or a cold, 


After an unsuccess- 
greasy day under an 


old tractor, they come in to look at the headlines of the paper 
or listen to the news on the radio. Strikes from one end of 
the country to the other! As this is written, millions of 
industrial workers are idle on strike or as:a direct result of 
strikes and thousands more go out daily. A few months ago 
at war's end many of our politicians and economists were 
predicting widespread unemployment due to the expected 
slowness of reconversion. A so-called Full Employment Bill 
was even advocated. Today we have millions of unemployed 
by choice, not because industry could not reconvert nor be- 
cause there was no demand for their products. 

Farmers have little patience with either striking workers 
or striking industrial plants. Farmers are in no position to 
decide which side is right in these disputes. They are in- 
clined to believe that both labor and industry are at fault. 
Farmers are in a position; however, to demand that these 
differences be settled and that our nation go back to work. 
We say to industry: stop using labor disputes as a screen 
to restrict production and force upward price adjustments! 
We say to labor: accept reasonable upward increases in pay, 
but be willing to justify them b increased efficiency. Aboljsh 
slow-downs and ‘‘feather bedding”. Join with us to give 
this ideal of abundant production a fair trial. 

America came to its high standard of living because of 
its abundance of natural resources and its: hard work to make 
them available to all. There is.no other way! 
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URING the next month, Illinois 
farmers through their County Farm 
Bureaus will have an opportunity 

to decide on what kind of a long-range 
cooperative livestock marketing pro- 
gram they want for the state. 

From Jan. 30 through Feb. 6, a series 
of five district livestock marketing con- 
ferences was held throughout the state 
to discuss the “Progress Report on Live- 
stock Marketing’ which the Illinois 
Agricultural Association board of direc- 
tors is submitting to County Farm Bu- 
reaus and other interested groups for 
consideration. 

Attending these meetings were mem- 
bers of the county livestock marketing 
committees, officers and directors of 
the County Farm Bureaus and farm ad- 
visers. The district meetings were held 
in DeKalb, Galesburg, Jacksonville, 
Champaign and Mt. Vernon. County 
representatives attending the meetings 
were expected to report back to their 
County Farm Bureaus. 

A printed copy of the ‘Progress Re- 
port on Livestock Marketing” has been 
submitted directly to County Farm Bu- 
reaus by the IAA board of directors for 
study, suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. These suggestions and recom- 
mendations are to be filed with the 
IAA board of directors by March 5, 
1946. Suggestions are also invited from 
other interested groups. After all sug- 
gestions are received the IAA will 
adopt a final report and program. 

What is the “Progress Report,” how 
was it developed, by whom, and who 
authorized it? 

It all started back in February, 1944. 
At six district meetings held by the 
IAA over the state on marketing, live- 
stock producers asked that a statewide 
committee be set up to study livestock 
marketing. Such a committee was 
named by local Farm Bureau leaders 
representing all parts of the state. 

This statewide committee was made 
up of two representatives from each 


4 


IAA district; one representative from 
each of the marketing agencies serving 
Illinois, including Indianapolis and 
Evansville, and the marketing commit- 
tee of the IAA. 

At the third meeting of the statewide 
committee on Jan. 26, 1945, a sub-com- 
mittee was named to study coordina- 
tion and availability of marketing 
agencies and government licensed mar- 
kets. After 13 full days of study spread 
over many months, in which represent- 
atives of all interested groups were 
heard, the sub-committee made its re- 
port to the statewide committee. Fol- 
lowing some days of study, the report 
was accepted Sept. 6, 1945, and recom- 
mended to the IAA board. The IAA 
board referred it to the IAA marketing 
committee, who in turn called in all 
Illinois directors of the marketing agen- 
cies on Oct. 5, 1945. Producer Agency 
representatives expressed some dissatis- 
faction with certain sections and as a 
result submitted a counter proposal to 
the marketing committee of the IAA 
on Nov. 14, 1945. The counter pro- 
posal of the Producer Agencies was 
given careful consideration. 

On Jan. 18, 1946, the IAA marketing 
committee recommended to the IAA 
board of directors, general changes in 
the plan suggested in the statewide 
committee report. 

The action taken by the IAA board 
in accepting the IAA marketing com- 
mittee report was tentative. It was 
further directed that the recommenda- 
tions be submitted to the County Farm 
Bureaus for discussion and suggestions, 
any suggestions to be filed in writing 
with the IAA within 45 days of receipt 
of the report by the County Farm Bu- 
reaus. 

During this period further sugges- 
tions can be invited from other inter- 
ested groups. After consideration of 
all suggestions, the IAA board of di- 
rectors will then adopt a final report 
and program. 


LIVESTOCK 
MARKETING PROGRAM 


iC 


That’s the development of the 
“Progress Report’ to date. Now let's 
go back and see what the report is 
based on. 

Summarizing the report of the State- 
wide Livestock committee, it can be 
tabulated briefly as follows: 

(1) That a marketing system be de- 
veloped that will be flexible 
enough to meet changing condi- 
tions now and in the future. 

(2) To coordinate the purchasing of 
livestock through agencies now in 
existence and by the establishing 
of other buying points that may 
seem necessary to bring about such 
coordination. 

The committee recommended that a 
state-wide livestock marketing agency 
be organized and set up on a straight 
Farm Bureau cooperative basis. 

It recommended a capital stock set 
up with “B” stock running to the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, and that 
the no par common stock should be 
issued to Farm Bureau members, dis- 
trict marketing agencies, or country 
buying points. 

After such state agency had been 
established to bring about the neces- 
sary control for complete coordination 
of the sale of livestock, the committee 
recommended that the agency opera- 
tions of the Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, 
Springfield, Bushnell producers, and 
the state office of the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association be purchased by 
the new state marketing association. 

This purchase should cover the 
equipment, personnel, and contractual 
relations, but should not include any 
part of the surpluses of these organi- 
zations. 

This arrangement would leave to the 
boards of directors of the various 
agencies so purchased, the responsibility 
for liquidation of all assets not pur- 
chased or taken over by the state live- 
stock marketing agency. This purchase 
program would bring all of these op- 
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perating agencies under one board of 
directors and under common manage- 
ment. 

In making this recommendation, the 
committee recognized many _ difficulties 
that might arise in the purchase of 
terminal agencies serving livestock farm- 
ers in other states. In case such diffi- 
culties could not be overcome, the com- 
mittee suggested as an alternative rec- 
ommendation, namely: that. such term- 
inal agencies be completely re-organized 
so as to provide director representation 
of states substantially in proportion to 
the livestock originating in the respective 
states; that in Illinois, such voting 
rights be placed in the proposed state- 
wide marketing agency in proportion 
to the livestock originating within the 
state. 

To complete the livestock buying pro- 
gram, the committee recommends that 
the state agency develop a statewide 
order buying company. This so-called 
order buying company would, in reality, 
be a sales agency selling livestock for 
local units already established or to be 
established just as the state officer of 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
does now. 

The financing of the state livestock 
marketing agency would be through the 
sale of stock to livestock farmers, Farm 
Bureaus and other farm organizations. 
Additional concentration points would 
be set up over the state in the livestock 
producing areas, as County Farm Bureaus 
in the area directed, and where local 
County Farm Bureaus were ready either 
in One county or more than ‘one county 
to raise the money to finance the necés- 
sary facilities and operations of such a 
point. The purchase of livestock in 
these points would be made direct from 
the farmers on bids secured from buyers 
by the state-wide marketing agency. Pro- 
vision is made for the flow of patronage 
dividends, if any, to the Farm Bureau 
members patronizing the agencies. 

The committee recommended further, 
that when such state agency is set up, 
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W. E. Temple, La Salle county. rises to 
offer his views on new IAA livestock 
marketing program during meeting in De-. 


that it provide for a department .of re- 
search and ‘information which would give 
consideration to several subjects pertinent 
to the marketing operations. 

It recommended that special consider- 
ation be given to the purchase of feeder 
livestock, pointing out that the interests 
of the seller of feeder livestock and the 
buyer of feeder livestock are so opposed, 
that it is hard to carry on that operation 
through a selling organization. 

The committee also recommended the 
development of an effective field service 
and that the proposed state-wide market- 
ing agency give careful study to the pos- 
sibility of. cooperative transportation. 

It is also recommended that such state 
agency give consideration to the con- 
struction and operation of a pilot pack- 
ing plant. 

. With respect to licensing of markets, 
it was the conclusion of the committee 
that such a venture is a national program, 
and that the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation should make the following rec- 
ommendations to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National 
Livestock Producer Association: 
(a) That an effort be made to place 
the slaughterer of a volume of 
livestock to be determined under 


Statewide livestock marketing committee studies problems of cooperative marketing. 


Kalb, Jan. 30. Meeting was one of a 
series designed to get farm opinion on 
Program. 


the packer and stockyard act. 


(b) That an effort be made to place 
more of the concentration and 
country buying points under a 
regulated license system. 

(c) That an effort be made to pass leg- 
islation that would restrict the 
large slaughterers (over a certain 
volume to be determined) to these 
regulated markets for the purchase 
of their supply of livestock. 


This committee made its report to 
the large committee and its report was 
accepted and passed on as a recommen- 
dation to the Board of Directors of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Following the report of this com- 
mittee, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation board referred it to the IAA 
marketing committee, who in turn con- 
ferred with the officers and boards of 
directors of the Producer Agencies. All 
Illinois members of the boards of di- 
rectors of the Producer Agencies, and 
Illinois Livestock were called together 
on Oct 5, 1945. The Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association and the Bush- 
nell Producers Commission Association 
tentatively endorsed the report. The 
other agencies asked that they be per- 
mitted to select a committee to work 
out an alternative plan to be submitted 
not later than the middle of November. 
The report of that cémmittee was re- 
ceived by the IAA: marketing commit- 


.tee on Nov. 14, 1945. 


The agency committee report seems 
to agree with the general committee on 
some points: 


(1) That some notable changes have 
taken place since the organization 
of the present cooperative live- 
stock marketing system, and that 
there were changes in the trans- 
portation system, changes in the 
buying practices of packers and 
the decentralization of processing, 
and resulting changes in the dis- 
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URING the next month, Illinots 
farmers through their County Farm 
Bureaus will have an opportunity 

to decide on what kind of a long-range 
cooperative livestock marketing pro- 
gram they want for the state 

From Jan. 30 through Feb. 6, a series 
of five district livestock marketing con 
ferences was held throughout the state 
to discuss the “Progress Report on Live 
stock Marketing” which the IIlinots 
Agricultural Association board of direc 
tors is submitting to County Farm Bu 
reaus 
consideration 

Attending these meetings were mem 
bers of the county livestock marketing 
committees, and 
the County Farm Bureaus and farm ad 
visers. The district meetings were held 
in DeKalb, Galesburg, Jacksonville 
Champaign and Mt. Vernon. County 
representatives attending the meetings 
were expected to report back to their 
County Farm Bureaus 

A printed copy of the 
port on Livestock Marketing” has been 
submitted directly to County Farm Bu 
reaus by the IAA board of directors for 
study, and recommenda 
tions suggestions and 
mendations filed with the 
IAA board of directors by March 5, 
1946. Suggestions are also invited from 
other interested groups. After all sug 
gestions are received the IAA will 
adopt a final report and program 

What is the Progress Re port ; 
was it developed, by 
authorized it? 

It all started back in February. 1944 
At six district meetings held by the 
IAA over the state on marketing, live 
stock producers asked that a statewide 
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named by local Farm Bureau leaders 


representing all parts of the state 
This statewide committee was made 
up of two representatives from each 
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IAA district: one representative trom 
each of the marketing agencies serving 
Illinois, including Indianapolis and 
Evansville, and the marketing commit- 
tee of the IAA. 

At the third meeting of the statewide 
committee on Jan. 26, 1945, a sub-com- 
mittee was named to study coordina 
tion and = availability of marketing 
agencies and government licensed mar 
kets. After 13 full days of study spread 
over many months, in which represent- 
atives of all interested groups were 
heard, the sub-committee made its re 
port to the statewide committee. Fol 
lowing some days of study, the report 
was accepted Sept. 6, 1945, and recom- 
mended to the IAA board. The IAA 
board referred it to the IAA marketing 
committee, who in turn called in all 
Illinois directors of the marketing agen- 
cies on Oct. 5, 1945. Producer Agency 
representatives expressed some dissatis 
faction with certain sections and as a 
result submitted a counter proposal to 
the marketing committee of the TAA 
on Nov. 14, 1945. The counter pro 
posal of the Producer Agencics was 
given careful consideration. 

On Jan. 18, 1946, the IAA marketing 
committee recommended to the IAA 
board of directors, general changes in 
the plan suggested in the statewide 
committee report 

The action taken by the IAA board 
in accepting the IAA marketing com 
mittee tentative It 
further directed that the recommenda 
tions be submitted to the County Farm 
Bureaus for discussion and suggestions. 


report was Was 


any suggestions to be filed in writing 
with the IAA within 45 days of receipt 
of the report by the County Farm Bu 
reaus 

During this period further sugges 
tions can be invited from other inter- 
ested groups. After consideration of 
all suggestions. the IAA board of di- 
rectors will then adopt a_ final 
and program 
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That's the development of — the 

Progress Report” to date. Now let's 

go back and see what the report 1s 

based on. 

Summarizing the report of the State 
wide Livestock committee, it can bc 
tabulated briefly as follows: 

(1) That a marketing system be de 
veloped that will be — flexible 
enough to meet changing condi 
tions now and in the future 

(2) To coordinate the purchasing of 
livestock through agencies now in 
existence and by the establishing 
of other buying points that may 
seem necessary to bring about such 
coordination. 

The committee recommended that a 
state-wide livestock marketing agency 
be organized and set up on a straight 
Farm Bureau basis. 

It recommended a capital stock sct 
up with ‘'B” stock running to the Ill 
nois Agricultural Association, and that 
the no par common stock should be 
Farm Bureau 


cooperative 


issued to members, dis 


trict marketing agencies, or country 
buying points 
After such state agency had been 


established to bring about the neces 
sary control for complete coordination 
of the sale of livestock. the committec 
recommended that the agency opera 
tions of the Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria 
Springfield, Bushnell producers, and 
the state office of the Tlinois Livestock 
Marketing Association be purchased by 
the new state marketing association 

This purchase should cover the 
equipment, personnel, and contractual 
relations, but should not include any 
part of the surpluses of these organi 
zations. 

This arrangement would leave to the 
boards of directors of the various 
agencies so purchased, the responsibility 
for liquidation of all assets not pur- 
chased or taken over by the state live- 
stock marketing agency. This purchase 
program would bring all of these op- 
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perating agencies under one board of 
directors and under common manage- 
ment. 

In making this recommendation, the 
ommittee recognized many difficulties 
that might arise in the purchase of 
terminal agencies serving livestock farm- 
ers in other states. In case such diffi- 
culties could not be overcome, the com- 
mittee suggested as an alternative re 
ommendation, namely: that such term- 
inal agencies be completely re-organized 
so as to provide director representation 
of states substantially in proportion to 
the livestock originating in the respective 
states; that in Illinois, such voting 
rights be placed in the proposed state- 
wide marketing agency in proportion 
to the livestock originating within the 
state. 

To complete the livestock buying pro- 
gram, the committee recommends that 
the state agency develop a_ statewide 
order buying company. This so-called 
order buying company would, in reality, 
be a sales agency selling livestock for 
local units already established or to be 
established just as the state officer of 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
does now. 

The financing of the state livestock 
marketing agency would be through the 
sale of stock to livestock farmers, Farm 
Bureaus and other farm organizations. 
Additional concentration points would 
be set up over the state in the livestock 
producing areas, as County Farm Bureaus 
in the area directed, and where local 
County Farm Bureaus were ready either 
in One county or more than one county 
to raise the money to finance the neces 
sary facilities and operations of such a 
point. The purchase of livestock in 
these points would be made direct from 
the farmers on bids secured from buyers 
by the state-wide marketing agency. Pro- 
vision is made for the flow of patronage 
dividends, if any, to the Farm Bureau 
members patronizing the agencies. 

The committee recommended further. 
that when such state agency ts set up 


W. E. Temple, La Salle county. rises to 
offer his views on new IAA livestock 
marketing program during meeting in De- 


that it provide for a department of re 
search and information which would give 
consideration to several subjects pertinent 
to the marketing operations. 

It recommended that special consider 
ation be given to the purchase of feeder 
livestock, pointing out that the interests 
of the seller of feeder livestock and the 
buyer of feeder livestock are so opposed, 
that it is hard to carry on that operation 
through a selling organization. 

The committee also recommended the 
development of an effective field service 
and that the proposed state-wide market- 
ing agency give careful study to the pos 
sibility of cooperative transportation. 

It is also recommended that such state 
agency give consideration to the con- 
struction and operation of a pilot pack 
ing plant. 

With respect to licensing of markets, 
it was the conclusion of the committec 
that such a venture ts a national program, 
and that the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation should make the following rec- 
ommendations to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National 
Livestock Producer Association: 
(a) That an effort be made to 

the slaughterer of a volume of 
livestock to be determined under 


place 


statewide livestock marketing committee studies problems of cooperative marketing. 
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Kalb, Jan. 30. Meeting was one of a 
series designed to get farm opinion on 
program. 


the packer and stockyard act 


(b) That an effort be made to place 
more of the concentration and 
country buying points under a 
regulated license system 

(c) That.an effort be made to pass leg- 
islation that would restrict the 
large slaughterers (over a certain 
volume to be determined) to these 
regulated markets for the purchase 
of their supply of livestock 


This committee made its report to 
the large committee and its report was 
accepted and passed on as a recommen- 
dation to the Board of Directors of 
the Hlinois Agricultural Association 


Following the report of this com 
mittee, the Illinois Agricultural Asso 
ciation board referred it to the IAA 
marketing committee, who in turn con 
ferred with the officers and boards of 
directors of the Producer Agencies. All 
Illinois members of the boards of di- 
rectors of the Producer Agencies, and 
Illinois Livestock were called together 
on Oct 5, 1945 The Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association and the Bush 
nell Producers Commission Association 
entatively endorsed the 
s asked that they be per 


other agen¢ 
mitted to select a committee to work 
out an alternative plan to be submitted 


not later than the middl nber 
The report of that ommitt Ss re 
ceived by the IAA mar iit 
tee on Nov. 14, 1945 
The agency committ report seems 
ree with the g ral e on 
points 
(1) That s notal ng ive 


stock mar ing system 

there were changes 

portation system, changes in the 
buying practices of packers and 


1946 FARM OUTLOOK 
REMAINS FAVORABLE 


HE 1946 production goals set for 

Illinois farmers by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture call for continuing 
high levels of production with a sharp 
eye on the road ahead. 

Demand is.expected to continue high 
during the first half of 1946 because of 
high wage and employment _ levels, 
government military demands and over- 
seas needs. Prices may become weaker 
in the latter part of the year as foreign 
needs and military demands slacken. 

Following is a summary of the IIli- 
nois farm outlook as prepared by the 
University of Illinois college of agri- 
culture extension service: 


General Outlook for 1946 — De- 


mand will be good but weaker than in 
1945. Farm income and farm prices 
may decline moderately. 

Prices of most Illinois farm products 
are likely to remain firm in the first 
part of 1946. Consumer spending will 
not decline much and shipments of 
food to foreign lands will be large. 
As food supplies become more plenti- 
ful and foreign needs diminish in the 
latter part of the year, prices may de- 
cline. moderately. 

Cattle Production — Demand will be 
good and slaughter large. Subsidies 
and ceilings may be removed. 

Returns on cattle in 1946 are likely to 
be lower than in 1945. The large 
number of cattle and calves on farms 
and the prospective decline in cattle 
prices will keep slaughter high in 1946. 
Demand will continue strong but prices 
will be no higher than those prevailing 
last year. 

Hog Production — Demand will be 
good, but civilian meat supplies will 
be larger. Prices will be lower. 

Hog prices will average moderately 
lower in 1946 than in 1945. 
supplies of meats are expected to be 
about 150 pounds per person in 1946 
compared with 130 pounds in 1945. The 
1945 fall pig crop is estimated to be 12 
per cent larger than a year previous, 
and preliminary reports indicate a two 
per cent increase in spring pigs for 
1946. 

Feed Supplies — Feed supplies are 
down. Corn quality is lower. Less 
wheat is available. Demand for feeds 
will remain strong. 

Total U. S. supply of all feed con- 


Civilian” 


centrates for the 1945-46 feeding sea- 
son is two per cent smaller than a year 
previous. The demand for feed grains, 
high protein feeds and by-product feeds 
for livestock will remain strong until 
late in the year. 


Corn is of lower quality and much 
will be fed to stock before warm 


What's ahead 


s form 


weather. Other grains also will re 
main scarce until late in the year. 

Dairy Produce — Returns may be 
lower. Government action on ceilings 
and subsidies is the uncertainty. 

Although the dairy outlook for Illi- 
nois farmers in 1946 is favorable, IIli- 
nois dairy farmers will receive moder- 
ately lower returns than in 1945. De- 
mand is diminishing for canned and 
powdered milk and cheddar cheese. 
Butter demand will continue to exceed 
the supply. An increase in price, how- 
ever, may divert more butterfat to the 
manufacture of butter. Numbers of 
milk cows are declining and milk pro- 
duction in 1946 is expected to be from 
one to three per cent lower than it was 
in 1945. 

Sheep — Numbers are low. Fewer 
lambs are on feed. Demand is good. 
Wool stocks are high. 

Returns from the sale of sheep and 
lambs, including the subsidy paid di- 
rectly to producers, are likely to aver- 
age higher in the first half of 1946 than 
in the same period in 1945. Fewer fed 
sheep and lambs will be marketed and 
the demand will be strong. If subsi- 
dies are discontinued June 30, returns 
may be lower in the latter part of the 
year unless ceilings are removed. Sheep 
numbers are at their lowest level since 
1928. 

Support prices of wool will continue 
at present levels through June but the 
1947 clip will sell at lower prices. 

Poultry and Eggs — Egg price out- 
look is unfavorable. Supplies will be 
large and demand will decline. 

Civilian demand for eggs will be 

fairly good in 1946 but will decline 
with more plentiful meat supplies. Un- 
less exports are large, lower prices are 
in prospect. 
_ Demand for chicken meat is expected 
to remain fairly strong in 1946 with 
prices averaging moderately lower 
Heavy culling of flocks is recom- 
mended. 

Lower prices can be expected for 
turkeys. The upward trend in con- 
sumption will continue but production 
is nearly double the prewar average. 

Fruits and Vegetables — With aver- 
age yields, production of tree fruits in 
the U. S. in 1946 will be slightly larger 
than in 1945. The apple crop will be 
much larger. Larger supplies of fruit, 
including imported tropical fruits, fore- 
tell lower prices for domestic fruits. 

Illinois vegetables for processing are 
likely to be moderately lower in 1946 
than in 1945. Demand will be good 
but canned supplies are at a record 
high. 

Soybeans and Wheat — The need for 
soybean meal and oil will continue to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A. E. Richardson, Country Mutual Casualty 


Company manager, addresses IAA in- 


OUR Farm Bureau auto and fire in- 

surance companies now have new 
names. 

As of Feb. 1, the insurance com- 
panies that Illinois Farm. Bureau mem- 
bers founded and built to their present 
top positions, will be known as the 
Country Mutual Casualty Company, 
Country Mutual Fire Company, and 
Country Life Insurance Company. 

Country Casualty formerly was Illi- 
nois Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Company, or as most Farm Bureau 
members called it, “The Farm Bureau 
auto company.” 

Country Fire was formerly Farmers 
Mutual Reinsurance Company, but 
most folks referred to it as the “Farm 
Bureau fire company.” 

The name Country Life remains un- 
changed. 

Why were the names of the auto 
and fire companies changed ? 

The reasons for the changes are these: 
In looking ahead ‘to the next 100 years 
that the Farm Bureau insurance companies 
will be serving farmers of Illinois, the 
boards of directors of these companies 
suggested that the fire, auto and life 
insurance companies should have names 
to show the bond that exists between 
them. These Farm Bureau insurance 
companies have been wedded for many 
years, but they never adopted a common 
name. Since Country Life had a name 
that all farmers seemed to like, it was 
decided to call the auto company, Country 
Casualty, and the fire company, Country 
Fire. 
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surance Roundup meeting held at Pere 
Marquette Hotel in Peoria, Feb. 1-2. 


The IAA board gave the matter long 
and careful consideration before adopting 
the changes in names, and the new names 
have been approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Insurance. 


The changes apply to the names only 
and in no way involve corporate structures 
of the companies. 


It also was felt that the old names 
did not adequately describe the two com- 
panies. Although Farmers Mutual Re- 
insurance Company intended originally 
to do most of its business in reinsurance. 
in recent years virtually all of its policies 
have been written directly. 


The name Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
Insurance Company was considered too 
cumbersome and not as descriptive of the 


At speakers’ table during IAA insurance 
Roundup dinner in Peoria, Feb. 1-2, are 
(left to right): Vice President F. E. Morris, 
President Charles B. Shuman, Country Life 


activity of the company as the name Coun- 
try Casualty. 

Another reason for the change was the 
fact that the three companies have a com- 
mon field and acquisition program and it 
was the belief that it would be helpful to 
the agent and fieldman to be identified 
with an insurance line with a common 
name. 

Illinois Farm Bureau members can well 
be proud of their three insurance com- 
panies. They built them and they own 
and control them through farmer-elected 
boards of directors. 

Country Life and Country Fire provide 
insurance protection of a half billion dol- 
lars on Illinois Farm families and their 
property. 

Country Casualty, in addition to its 
other lines of insurance, insures more 
automobiles in the state of Illinois than 
any other casualty company. 

Country Casualty was established in 
1926 as Illinois Agricultural Mutual In- 
surance Company. On Jan. 1, 1946, it 
had the following policies in force among 
Illinois Farm Bureau members: auto, 
135,364; employer liability, 13,715; calf, 
473; cargo, 1,934; Farm Bureau liability, 
60, and miscellaneous, 99. 

Country Fire, was founded in 1925 as 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company. 
On Jan. 1, 1946, it had approximately 
45,000 policies among Illinois Farm Bu- 
reau members including fire, windstorm 
and extended coverage in an aggregate 
amount of approximately 300 million dol- 


(Continued on page 8) 


Manager Dave Mieher, IAA Counsel Don- 
ald Kirkpatrick, Earl C. Smith, former pres- 
ident, and C. E. Yale, 1945 president of 
Illinois Farm Advisers Association. 


FARM OUTLOOK 
REMAINS FAVORABLE 


ILLINOIS PRODUCTION 
GOALS FOR 1946 


Beef Cattle — Reduce by two per 
cent. 


Corn — Increase acreage by two 
per cent. 

Spring Pigs — Same as 1945. 

Dairy Production — Same as 
1945. 

Sheep — No reduction. 

Oats — Increase ‘acreage by six 
per’ cent. 


Eggs — Cull more hens. Produce 
17 per cent fewer eggs. 


Chickens — Raise 19 per cent 
fewer. 

Soybeans — Reduce acreage 17 
per cent. 

Turkeys — Raise seven per cent 
fewer. 
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Shorts 
in the 
News 


| The board of directors of the Menard 
County Farm Bureau has purchased 214 
lots south of the Farm Bureau building 
in Petersburg. The Farm Bureau now 
owns a half block on Main street. The 
new property will be used for expansion 
when desired. 


J. G. McCall, Jackson county 
farm adviser, has announced he 
will become Perry county farm 
adviser after his resignation from 
his present post March 1. 

cCall has served at Murphys- 
boro since March 1, 1930 and dur- 
ing that time was farm adviser for 
the Jackson-Perry Farm Bureau 
until last year when the two eoun- 
ties split into separate Farm Bu- 
reaus. 


Harold P. Templeton, former fieldman 
with the Illinois Agricultural Association 
livestock marketing department, has been 
employed as agricultural relations field 
representative by the Illinois Chain Store 
Council. Templeton was expected to be 
discharged from the army this month 
to take over his new job. He is a former 
Champaign county assistant farm adviser. 


Three Illinois farm advisers 
were among the nation’s 85 coun- 
ty agents who received distin- 
guished service awards at the an- 
nual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of County Agricultural 
Agents in Chicago in December. 
They were E. A. Bierbaum, Union; 
John R. Gilkey, Macon, and H. H. 
Lett, Wabash. 


I. F. Green, Peoria county farm ad- 
viser, is resigning and plans to take a 
job with a Peoria bank within a few 
weeks. Green graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agriculture 
in 1930 and went to Peoria county after 
teaching vocational agriculture at Sparta 
and after serving as farm adviser in Bond 
county. 


A feature story of the daily ac- 
tivities of B. W. Tillman, St. Clair 
county farm adviser, appears in 
the December issue of Country 
Gentleman under the title “Coun- 
ty Agent — He Looks to the Fu- 
ture.” Tillman has been St. Clair 
county farm adviser for more than 
26 years. 


Earl C. Smith, retiring IAA president, and 
Mrs. Smith receive chest of silver from 
IAA staff at dinner in Edgwater Beach 


hotel, Chicago, Jan. 9. Presentation is 
made by IAA Counsel Donald Kirkpatrick 
(right). 


A. C. Kamm, Saline county farm 
adviser for the past four years, will 
succeed E. O. Johnston as Piatt county 
farm adviser. Johnston resigned to 
become head of the new plants food 
division of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company in Chicago. Kamm is a for- 
mer University of Illinois star basket- 
ball player. 


H. H. Alp, extension poultry- 
man with the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture for nearly 
20 years, will leave the university 
March 1 to work for Lester J. 
Norris, Kane county banker and 
industrialist at St. Charles. His 
new work will be in the field of 
public relations and he also will 
serve as agricultural adviser to 
the state bank at St. Charles. 


The nation’s largest live stock show, 
the International Livestock Exposition. 
will be held Nov. 30 to Dec. 7, 1946, 
after a wartime lapse of four years. 
The show will be held at the Chicago 
Stock Yards. The announcement was 
made by the president of the exposi- 
tion, Henry W. Marshall of Lafayette, 
Ind. 


W. A. Viehe, president and charter 
member of the Franklin County Farm 


Texts on the addresses of Con- 
gressman Everett M. Dirksen and 
Rev. George M. Gibson given at 
the IAA annual meeting are still 


available in a limited number. Per- 
sons wishing copies of these 
speeches may write the IAA Pub- 
licity Dept., 608 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Bureau, died at his home in Ewing, 
Jan. 19 after an illness lasting only a 
few hours. Mr. Viehe was vice presi- 
dent in 1945 and was named president 
at the annual Farm Bureau meeting last 
November. 


Ward Cross of Ogle Coun- 
ty recently discharged from 

e armed forces as a captain, 
has assumed his duties as De- 
Kalb county assistant farm ad- 
viser. He is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois col- 
lege of agriculture, class of 
1941. He will be in charge of 
4-H activities and will assist 
with the extension program. 


Floyd M. Smith, former Sandoval 
high school agriculture teacher, has 
taken over his new job as Clinton 
county farm adviser. Smith graduated 
from the University of Illinois college 
of agriculture in 1937 and owns a farm 
northwest of Patoka. He is married 
and has three daughters and a son. 


Cap Mast, former director of 

blicity for the IAA, has just 
aes announced as the new editor 
and publisher of the Agricultural 
Leaders’ Digest. He succeeds the 
late Estes P. Taylor who devoted 
23 years of his life to editing and 
publishing the magazine. 

Cap was assistant farm adviser 
and 4-H club leader in LaSalle 
county before and after he was 
graduated from the U. of I. Col- 
lege of Agriculture. He later 
served assistant editor of Prairie 
Farmer, 1936-37. From 1937 to 
1940 he was head of the field serv- 
ice department of the IAA, and in 
1940 was named head of the pub- 
licity department to succeed George 
Thiem, now of the Chicago Daily 
News. Cap left the IAA in De- 
cember, 1944, to become editor of 
“The Business of Farming,” pub- 
lished by U. S. Gypsum Company. 


IT’S COUNTRY CASUALTY 
(Continued from page 7) 

lars. In addition, 25,000 policies, pro- 

viding 94 million dollars of hail insurance 

coverage on growing crops, were written 

in 1945. 

Country Life, established in 1928, had 
more than $250,000,000 of life insurance 
in force on Jan. 1, 1946. The record estab- 
lished in writing this amount of life in- 
surance in 17 years of operation has never 
been equalled in the insurance field. 

Managers of the three IAA associated 
companies are: Country Life, Dave 
Mieher; Country Casualty, A. E. Richard- 
son, and Country Fire, J. H. Kelker. 
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LLINOIS Farm Supply Company de- 

liveries of high protein feeds for live- 
stock in 1946 are expected to almost 
equal 1945 deliveries, according to J. 
J. Lanter, feed division director. 

Lanter pointed out, however, that 
the feed supplies for 1946 depend upon 
the amount of protein meal made avail- 
able by processing plants. 

“By forcing the return of scarce pro- 
tein meal into normal retail channels,” 
he said, “the new regulations issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on the sale of ptotein supplements 
should help Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany obtain larger supplies for its pa- 
trons.” 

Restrictions on the use of protein 
meal in the manufacture of mixed feeds 
for livestock and poultry went into 
effect Jan. 16. 


The order was issued when heavy 
consumption by a record number of 
poultry on farms and a near-record 
volume of cattle feeding made heavy in- 
roads on the nation’s feed supply, creat- 
ing protein shortages in many parts of 
the country. 

The situation was further aggravated 
by some processors going into the feed 
manufacturing business, thereby depriv- 
ing established feed manufacturers of 
their normal sources of supply. 

The government order provides that 
no manufacturer may use more high 
protein meal in making mixed feeds 
for livestock than the quantity so used 
during the corresponding calendar 
quarter of 1945. 

It also provides that no person may 
use in the manufacture of poultry feed 
a larger quantity of protein meal than 
the following percentages of the quan- 
tity so used in the corresponding month 
of 1945: January and February — 100; 
March — 95; April — 90, and all other 
months of 1946 — 85 per cent. 
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First picture of the 1946 IAA board of di- 
rectors shows left to right: Ronald Holt. 


Galva, 15th district: J. King Eaton, Ed- 
wardsville, 22nd: Dan L. Clarke, New Ber- 
lin, 21st: Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, 14th; 
Charles Lauritzen, Reddick, 17th: K. T. 
Smith, Greenfield, 20th: Chester McCord, 
Newton, 23rd: C. E. Yale, Lee county, Farm 
Advisers’ Assn. representative for 1945; (in 
back of McCord) F. E. Morris, Buffalo, vice- 


president: Charles B. Shuman, Sullivan. 
president: Paul Mathias, secretary: Shirley 
Manis, office secretary: C. J. Elliott, Strea- 
tor, 12th: Harvey Adair, Chgo. Hts., 1-1lth 
(back of Elliott): Lyman Bunting, Ellery. 
24th: August G. Eggerding, Red Bud, 25th: 
Homer Curtis, Stockton, 13th: R. V. McKee. 
Varna, 16th: John T. Evans, Hoopeston. 
18th, and Milton Warren, Mansfield, 19th. 


The dealer also is restricted in the 
amount of protein meal he may sell 
to a patron. The order provides that 
no feeder may receive more than 
one ton at a time and that no feeder 
may receive more frequent deliveries 
of protein meal in 1946 than he re- 
ceived in 1945. 

Lanter explained that in his opinion 
the government order would not correct 
everything in the feed business but 
that it would go a long way to alieviate 
maldistribution in the industry. 

Another factor that is disrupting the 
normal channels of trade is the prac- 
tice of swapping for mutual advantage. 
Some processors have been forced to 


offer protein meals in exchange for 
beans in order to get the processing ma- 
terials they need. In many instances, 
those in possession of beans are de- 
manding more meal than their actual 
needs and using the surplus to trade 
for other commodities. 

By following the 1946 farm produc- 
tion goals set by the U. S. Department. 
of Agriculture (explained on another 
page of this issue of the RECORD) and 
by using the available supply of sup- 
plement where it will do the most good, 
livestock feeders will be able to accom- 
plish as much and without any more 
hardship than was encountered during 
the war years. 


JOHN R. SPENCER, DIRECTOR 
OF SOIL IMPROVEMENT 
DEPARTMENT, RESIGNS 


John R. Spencer, director of the II- 
linois Agricultural Association soil im- 
provement department since 1937, has 
resigned to take 
employment with a 
Lee county lime- 
stone company. His 
resignation takes 
effect March 1. 

During Spencer's 
nine years with the 
IAA, the applica- 
tion of limestone 
and rock phosphate 
on. Illinois farm 
soils has increased 
each year to the 
largest amount of any state in the na- 
tion — more than four million tons of 
limestone and more than 250,000 tons 
of rock phosphate annually. 


J. R. Spencer 


His work was chiefly concerned with 
quality supervision of agricultural lime- 
stone produced by -the 150 quarries 
serving Illinois farmers, and similar 
work on rock phosphate shipments. 


Spencer was born in Geneseo in 
Henry county and entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agriculture 
in 1915, leaving in 1918 for 16 months 
service in World War 1. He finished 
college in 1920 and worked in Ken- 
tucky with agricultural extension serv- 
ice and later as a county agent. 


In 1925 he returned to Illinois as 
farm adviser in Wabash county and in 
1928 he went to Rock Island county as 
farm adviser where he served until he 
came to the IAA in 1937. 

Spencer is married and lives with his 
wife and two children, a boy and a 
girl, at their home in Naperville, a 
Chicago suburb. He formerly owned 
and operated a 170-acre grain and stock 
farm in Kendall county. 


Servicemen Return 
To Jobs They 
Left For War 


INISHED with war and soldiering 

— for the rest of their lives, they 
hope — members of the Chicago office 
staff of the Illinois Agritultural Asso- 
ciation are coming back to take over 
the jobs they left a few years ago. 


Ray Ely is back on the job as Coun- 
try Life actuary, a position he had held 
since 1941. Ely en- 
tered the army as a 
captain in 1942 and 
was scheduled to 
finish his terminal 
leave Feb. 21. He 
served on the fac- 
ulty of the officers 
training school at 
Fort Benning, Ga., 
and spent the last 
six months of 1945 
in the Philippines. 
During his army 
career, Ely rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. 


Ray Ely 


Robert Garry, Country Life auditor, 
started work with the company in 1938 
and went into the 
service in 1942. He 
trained at Camp 
Crowder, Mo., and 
Fort Monmouth, N. 
J., before being 
sent overseas. He 
spent 22 months in 
Hawaii and Saipan. 
Garry was a signal 
corps technical ser- 
geant and received 
one battle star. He 
was discharged in 
December. 


Robert Garry 


Robert E. Gresley, who is in charge 
of the policyholders service department 
of Country Life, 
has been with the 
company since 
1935. He went in- 
to the service in 
1943 and _ trained 
mainly in Texas. 
Gresley was over- 
seas 15 months, 
serving in England 
and France. He was 
discharged in Oc- 
tober as a corporal 
with one battle star. 
Urban Henderson of Country Life 


R. E. Gresley 
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records department has been with the 
company _ since 
1937. He joined 
the signal corp in 
1941 and received 
most of his training 
at Camp Roberts, 
Calif. He was over- 
seas 14 months, 
serving in England, 
France, Belgium, 
Holland and Ger- 
many. He was dis- 
charged in Octo- 
ber as a master ser- 
geant with three battle stars. 

George Dirreen of Country Fire’s un- 
derwriting department came to the Chi- 
cago office in 1943 
after three years of 
field work down- 
state. The same year 
he went into the 
navy and received 
his boot training at 
Farragut, Ida., and 
saw 22 months serv- 
ice at sea as a radar 
operator third class 
aboard a destroyer 
which was damaged 
in a kamikaze at- 
tack. He saw service in New Guinea 
and the Philippines and was dicharged 
in September with six battle stars. 

Henry H. Belfield of Country Fire’s 
accounting department has been in the 
employ of the com- 
pany since 1938. 
He joined the serv- 
ice in 1942 and re- 
ceived most of his 
training in Florida 
with the army air 
forces. He spent a 
year . overseas in 
Italy as a_ radar 
technician and was 
discharged as a ser- 


U. Henderson 


G. W. Dirreen 


geant with four H. H. Belfield 
battle stars in No- 
vember. 


Lyman Peaks, chief underwriter with 
Country Fire entered the employ of 
the company in 
1937. He went in- 
to the navy in 1943 
and received his 
training at Purdue 
university and a 
school in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He spent 
14 months in the 
south Pacific at 
New Guinea and 
the Admiralty Is- 
lands and was dis- 
charged in Novem- 
ber with the rating of electrician’s 
mate, third class. 


Lyman Peaks 


George K. Charvat of Country Cas- 
ualty’s claims mail department started 
work with the com- . 
pany in 1940 and 
entered the service 
in 1941. He re- 
ceived most of his 
training at Camp 
Forrest, Tenn., and 
at Camp Young, 
Calif., after which 
he was sent to the 
British Isles. He 
served 22 months 
overseas with the 
quartermaster corps 
and was discharged in October. 


G. K. Charvat 


Joseph Heissler of Country Casualty’s 
accounting department joined the com- 
pany in 1941 and 
went-into the army 
in 1942 receiving 
most of his training 
at Fort Monroe, 
Va., in coast artil- 
lery. He spent 18 
months in the Aleu- 
tians and was dis- 


charged as a tech- 
nician, fifth grade. 


Joe Heissler 


William H. Quinn, claims examiner 
with Country Casualty, entered the em- 
ploy of the com- 
pany in 1941 and 
joined the army air 
forces the follow- 
ing year. He re- 
ceived most of his 
training in Denver, 
Savannah and At- 
lantic City and 
spent 27 months 
overseas in Eng- 
land, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, 
Holland and Lux- 
embourg. Quinn was discharged as a 
sergeant in October with five battle 
stars. He is a farm bureau member in 
McLean county. 


George W. Krogman of Country 
Casualty’s accounting department has 
been employed by 
the company since 
1930. He joined the 
army signal corps 
in 1942 and re- 
ceived most of his 


W. H. Quinn 


training in Cali- 
fornia. He was 
overseas for 22 


months in England, 
France, Holland, 
Germany and Bel- 
gium. He devoted 
much of his time to 
was discharged last 


G. W. Krogman 


radio repair and 
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November as a technician, third grade 
with five battle stars. 

Howard Marshall, assistant claims 
superintendent with Country Mutual 
Casualty Company, 
came to the Chica- 
go office in 1935 
and entered the 
army air forces as a 
lieutenant in 1942. 
He received train- 
ing in air intelli- 
gence at  Harris- 
burg, Pa., and pro- 
vost marshal work 
at Camp Custer, 
Mich. Overseas 18 
months, he was 
given additional training at universi- 
ties in Sorbonne, France and Naples, 
Italy. He also served in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Corsica and Luxem- 
bourg. Marshall was discharged with 
the rank of captain last November. He 
has five battle stars. 

Richard I. Dodson, claims examiner 
with Country Casualty, joined the com- 
pany in 1941 and 
went into naval 
service in 1942. He 
received his train- 
ing at Great Lakes, 
Memphis and San 
Diego and spent 15 
months overseas 
_ chiefly in the Mar- 
2m shall and Gilbert 

é Islands. Dodson 

” was discharged at 
San Diego in Octo- 
ber as an aviation 

He has two battle 


H. J. Marshall 
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R. I. Dodson 


radioman, first class. 
stars. 

Lawrence C. Vork of Illinois Farm 
Supply’s cost accounting department 
started doing book- 
keeping for the 
Ford County Serv- 
ice Company while 
in high school and 
about two years 
after graduating 
from college in 
1933, he came to 
the Chicago office 
of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. 
He entered the 
armed service in 
1942 and became a member of the in- 
spector general's department, and later 
the budget and fiscal department of 
the army air forces. He was recently 
discharged with the rank of lieutenant. 


L. C. Vork 


University of Illinois Circular 596 reports 
on performance tests of winter wheat vari- 
eties in Illinois for 1944-45. Copies are 
available from the county farm adviser or 
by writing to the College of Agriculture, 
Urbana. 
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INETY-THREE counties have voted 
to make a study of their school 


conditions with the idea of proposing’ 


changes which would be for the benefit 
of pupils. Including the votes in the 
9 counties that voted against the sur- 
vey, 11,261 board members out of 15,- 
308 voting agreed to set up a county 
committee to make tha study. 

This action definitely launches the 
state on a program of local study, local 
planning and local adjustments brought 
about by the cooperation of local peo- 

le. 

. Why was the school survey program 
proposed? First, because the school 
survey program promises greater im- 
provement in Illinois’ public school 
systems than any other step taken since 
1855. 

The schools set up in 1855 served the 
need for that day. They were adjusted 
to communities with mud roads, slow 
transportation, large families, and to a 
people who needed only a general ed- 
ucation. : 

With the coming of better roads, 
faster transportation, smaller families 
and the need of more specialized train- 
ing, the school organization of 1855 
does not fully meet the needs of pupils 
today. 

Here are some more reasons for the 
school survey program. Enrollments 
in rural elementary schools have de- 
creased 29% from 1920 to 1940 and 
69% from 1880 to 1942. 


Fifteen hundred districts have ceased 
to function normally as schools and 
transport their few pupils to other 
schools. 

There are 1,092 districts that have 
fewer than 5 pupils in average daily 
attendance and 2,211 districts with few- 
er than 7. 

Approximately 73% or 7,278 districts 
have fewer than 15 pupils. 

Enrollments in one-room schools is 
less than half of what it was a genera- 
tion ago. 

For example, there are 295 boys and 
girls in grades by themselves in Ma- 
coupin county. Vermilion has 232; De- 
Kalb 199; Winnebago 130; and so on. 

Over half of our 900 high schools 
have fewer than 100 pupils and over 
two-thirds have fewer than 150. Small 


high schools cannot broaden their pro- 
gram sufficiently to include vocational 
agriculture, home economics, commer- 
cial and perhaps general shop courses 
without running into very high per 


capita costs. A one hundred and fifty 
pupil enrollment seems to be the point 
at which small high schools can offer the 
most ‘education for the money spent. 

Also it is becoming extremely diffi- 
cult to secure good teachers in rural 
schools. About 8 out of 10 teachers on 
emergency certificates are in rural 
schools. Many have no training be- 
yond the high school. Only about 15 
teachers in training now are planning 
to teach in rural schools. Only 12.4% 
of the teachers now in training are 
planning to teach in elementary schools, 
city or rural. The others are training 
for high school jobs. We need ap- 
proximately 214 times as many elemen- 
tary teachers as high school teachers. 
Salary is part of the answer, but we 
shall have to improve the school or- 
ganization, working and living condi- 
tions of the teachers to get them back 
into the elementary field. 


There is considerable inequality be- 
tween districts in their ability to finance 
their school programs today, due large- 
ly to the wide difference in the assessed 
valuation of school districts. 

We have districts with assessed valu- 
ations of $8,000 and others with $5,- 
000,000. We have districts with no 
school tax rates, districts with 3 cent 
tax rates, and districts that levy the 
limit under the law and still cannot 
finance their schools locally. When 
these districts were set up in 1855, the 
tax was on agricultural land mainly. 
Few railroads or industries existed to 
create inequalities between districts. 
The tax base should be broadened and 
the benefits of such special advantages 
should be distributed over the larger 
school district. 


Running a school is a good deal like 
running a farm. The farmer recognizes 
that to make the most efficient use of 
his equipment, his labor and his man- 
agerial ability, he needs a reasonable 
acreage. 


The vaccination of calves four to eight 
months old is a recognized aid in the con- 
trol of brucellosis disease. 
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Attending the annual meeting of the Sani- 
tary Milk Producers in East St. Louis, Jan. 
17 were, left to right: Alden Snyder, Mont- 
gomery county farm adviser: Charles Whit- 
lock, chairman, Producers Creamery, 


ANDERSON TELLS 


Carlinville: Pat Regan, University of Mis- 
souri dairyman: C. S. Rhode, University 
of Illinois dairyman; and O. O. Mowery. 
Macoupin county farm adviser. More than 
1,600 attended meeting. 


MILK PRODUCERS 


HE'S FOR HIGHER PRICES 


O MEET the 1946 national production 

goal of 120.5 billion pounds of milk, 
‘Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson recommended higher prices or a 
continuation of subsidy, when he spoke 
in East St. Louis Jan. 17 at the 16th 
annual meeting of Sanitary Milk Pro- 
ducers. 


Anderson said the government at one 
time intended to remove food subsidies 
in April but that the continuing high 
food prices made it highly improbable. 


He emphasized the bright outlook for 
the dairy industry because of the grow- 
ing desire among consumers for more 
dairy products. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that the demand would continue 
just so long as people have jobs and 
money to spend. 


President R. D. Pennewell of Palmyra, 
Mo., stated that the association has asked 
for a federal milk hearing to obtain fair 
prices for milk. 


Manager A. D. Lynch reported an 
average price of $3.44 per cwt. for 1945, 
a decrease of five per cent from the 
previous year. Total production was 
358,895,080 pounds valued at $12,364,- 
042.03. 


Among the speakers on the program 
was Wilfred E. Shaw, IAA director of 
milk marketing and secretary of Illinois 
Milk Producers Association, who also 
presided at the election of directors. 


Directors elected from the Illinois dis- 
tricts of the association were: (1) J. J. 
Antenen, Marine; (2) Orville Plocher, 
Highland; (3) John Voss, Breese; (4) 
August Dieckmann, Lebanon; (5) Emil 
Klingenberg, Okawville; (6) Russell 
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Hayes, Sparta; (7) Sumner Wilson, But- 
ler; (8) Frank Tracy, Jerseyville; (9) 
Clem Bierman, Wheeler; (10) Julian 
Ray, Vandalia; (11) B. J. Schumacher, 
Altamont. 


Officiating at sessions of the 24th annual 
meeting of the Peoria Producers Com- 


mission Association in Peoria, Jan. 9 

were, left to right: President George Wil- 

son, Toulon; Secretary-Treasurer Seaton 

Moon, Hermon, and General Manager T. 
M. Smythe. Peoria. 


Peoria Producers 
Hold Annual 
Meeting 


A total of 247,901 head of livestock 
valued at $10,440,491.76 was marketed 
cooperatively through the Peoria Pro- 
ducers Commission Association last year, 
according to the report made by Man- 
ager T. M. Smythe at the 24th annual 
meeting of the association in Peoria, Jan- 
uary 9. 

Smythe told the assembly that the aver- 
age organized farmer cannot be expected 


to patronize cooperatives through loyal 
alone. To serve the farmer, he sai 
our cooperatives must be aggressive and 
must continually explore new and better 
services if they are to command the re- 
spect of the farmer. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded George Metzger, IAA field secre- 
tary; Sam F. Russell, IAA director of 
livestock marketing, and H. J..Gramlich, 
North Western Railway agricultural 
agent. 

It was also the 17th annual meeting 
of the Peoria Livestock Marketing Com- 
pany, whose directors are the same as 
those of the Peoria Producers. The ma- 
jor activity of this company is the pur- 
chase of cattle in the west to fill mid- 
western feeder orders. During 1945, the 
company filled orders for 6,364 feeder 
cattle and 14,596 feeder lambs. 

Directors re-elected to Peoria Producers 
Commission Association were President 
George Wilson, Stark county; Vice Presi- 
dent J. Frank Felter, Woodford county, 
and C. W. Ackerman, Tazewell county. 

Manager Smythe declared he expected 
the outlook on government restrictions 
to improve in the coming year but that 
the near future would appear to be more 
difficult due to the lower production and 
strong competition. 


Farm Supply Barge 
Damaged By Fire 


An Illinois Farm Supply Company 
oil barge was badly damaged by fire in 
early December near Helena, Ark., 
when it drifted untended down the 
Mississippi river after having accidently 
been set afire. 

Damage, covered by insurance, was 
estimated at $4,000 to the barge and 
$1,500 to the cargo. No one was in- 
jured. 

According to witnesses, the Farm 
Supply barge was tied up at the dock 
with another company’s barge which 
was being loaded. Suddenly the barge 
being loaded burst into flames and the 
fire soon spread to the Farm Supply 
barge. 


Witnesses do not agree as to whether 
the tie lines were cut or burned, but 
the Farm Supply barge was soon set 
adrift. The barge was taken in tow a 
few hours later, after it had drifted 
40 miles down the Mississippi, by an 
Illinois Farm Supply Company boat 
coming upstream from New Orleans. 


Bang’s disease causes great economic loss, 
not only from infected cows which become 
sterile, but also from dead and weak calves 
and lowered milk production. 
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ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


A SALLE county, after a successful 

membership drive, estimates cur- 
rent membership Feb. 1 as over 3300, 
which, subject to latest figures from 
other big counties, may put LaSalle in 
first place in total membership. COD 
Earl Hayes and the organization com- 
mittee predict further gains in 1946. 


Whiteside county passed the 2,000 mark in 
membership on Dec. 12, when former Air 
Force navigator Ronald Bradley was signed 
as a member by Claire Gsell, also a former 
navigator. Current membership at year's 
end was 2015. 


Marion county reports 81 contracts signed 
in the north-south competitive campaign that 
ended Jan. 10. E. L. DeLay and Glen Jones 
were the respective captains. 


Champaign, another of the state’s large 
counties, launched the “Battle of the Bucks” 
January 15, with membership then standing 
at 3100. No report on them as of Feb. 1. 


Effingham county’s drive ended Dec. 4 
with 75 new contracts. Wood Loy and 
Salvester Zerrusen led the two teams in a 
19th-20th century contest. 


Jan. 1, 1946, was another memorable day 
for IAA organization workers, for it marked 
the attainment on a statewide basis of the 
long-range goals set in 1944. As of that 
date, membership stood at 118,845, or 441 
over the total of the county goals. 


These goals were set in membership main- 
tenance conferences in 1944, shortly after 
the successful conclusion of the drive for 
100,000 members. Each county organization 
committee, in consultation with key execu- 
tives of the county and the IAA director of 
sales service and assistant organization di- 
rector, determined for itself what the goal 
should be. 

At this year’s membership maintenance 
meetings, the goals are being reconsidered 
and new objectives set. It looks as if the 
total goals for attainment this year in the 
os will add up to well over 125,000 mem- 
ers. 


Membership maintenance meetings, as of 
Feb. 1 had been held in 21 counties with a 
total of 40 counties participating. Attend- 
ance and interest are Both running ahead of 
last year’s successful series. According to 
schedules, nearly 90 counties will participate 
this year. 


Eleven.new county organization directors, 
nine of them World War II vets, have 
started work in District II, presided over by 
L. Burl Hornbeck. A brief account of each 
follows: 

Henderson County—Don Allison, for sev- 
eral years an employee of the Henderson 
County Service company. 

Stark County—Louis Bogner, former or- 
ganization director, and a veteran. Louis 
will also manage the cold storage lockers. 

Winnebago—Eugene Stadel, veteran, and 
former COD and assistant adviser in Mar- 
shall Putnam, and former 4-H club worker 
in Winnebago. 

Schuyler—Lymal E. Ransom. He will 
also act as a special agent under GA Earle 
Derry. 


Adams—Ward Buzzard, to be COD and 
special agent. He is a veteran of several 
years’ service. 

Pike—Carrol Johnson, a veteran, hired as 
COD and also to assist the Farm Adviser. 
He is a Pike county native. 

Marshall-Putnam—Paul Laffey, to be COD 
and Assistant Adviser. He is a veteran, and 
a native and former 4-H club member of 
Hancock county. 

Scott—Earl Gathman, formerly a farmer 
and special agent in Sangamon county, will 
be COD and general agent. 

Whiteside—Claire Gsell, Air Force vet, 
started to work as COD December 1. 

Brown—Nelson Workman, veteran, and 
former teacher, to be COD and General 
Agent. He began work Nov. 15. 

Tazewell—Charles Masching, veteran, for- 
mer General Agent in Tazewell, to be COD 
and special agent. 


With the presentation of 50 new members 
to retiring President Lester S. Davison at 
the 31st annual meeting of the Woodford 
County Farm Bureau, Jan. 19, membershi 
in the organization reached the all-time high 
of 1522 members — above the goal of 1500 
set by the organization committee headed by 
Peter R. Schertz two years ago, when the 
membership stood at 1214 members. At 
that time a long-time goal of 1500 members 
by annual meeting in 1946 was recommended 
by the organization committee and adopted 
by the board of directors. 


Attainment of the goal was the result of 
a last-minute campaign starting Jan. 1 with 
the membership at the 1472 level, and ending 
Saturday when Ed Sutter, organization di- 
rector, presented 26 contracts to President 
Davison, as the results of the efforts of his 
membership workers and insurance depart- 
ment while George Ludwig turned in 24 
contracts secured by his employees, directors 
and membership workers. 

Mr, Sutter also announced that as a result 
of the campaign the new member goal for 
1946 set by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion had also been reached. 


Add Field Man To 
Organization Staff 


John C. Howlett, 34, who had been 
associated with Farm Bureau for nine 
years prior to entering the army, has 
been employed as a 
field man in the IAA 
organization depart- 
ment. 

Organization Di- 
rector O. D. Bris- 
senden said Howlett, 
who was reared in 
Edgar county, would 
devote most of his 
time to assisting the 
three district organ- 
ization directors — 


J. C. Howlett 
Harry Claar, John C. Moore and L. B. 
Hornbeck. 


Howlett attended Indiana university 
and started his association with Farm 
Bureau in 1933 when he worked at an 
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Edgar County. Supply Company service 
station. In 1934 he became a special 
agent for IAA insurance companies in 
Edgar county and three years later went 
to Fayette county as organization direc- 
tor and general agent. 


In 1938-39 he was organization direc- 
tor of Iroquois county and in 1939-42 
served as general agent in Christian coun- 
ty. 

He entered the army air forces in 
1942 and spent 21 months in the Pacific 
from New Caledonia to Tokyo. Most of 
his time was devoted to radar and the 
direction of night fighters. He went on 
terminal leave Dec. 1 when he was dis- 
charged as a Captain. Howlett’s wife” 
and 18-months-old son live on a farm 
near Paris, Edgar county. 


“Free enterprise means the right to en- 
gage in business, to own my own business 
and to run my own business — but not to 
infringe upon the rights of others or to 
jeopardize the common good.” Secretary 
Clinton P. Anderson. 


Country Life Has 
4 Billion Coverage 


Successful conclusion of Country Life 
Insurance Company's campaign to have 
a quarter billion dollars worth of insur- 
ance written by Jan. 1 has been an- 
nounced by Manager Dave Mieher. 

After a _ well-organized campaign 
which saw Country Life agents write 
$30,500,000 during the calendar year 
1945, final results showed total business 
of $250,500,000 as of Jan. 1. 

The $30,500,000 gain was the great- 
est acquisition of business in the 17-year 
history of the organization. Gain in 
force for 1945 amounted to $24,000,000, 
also the greatest gain in force for any 
year in the company’s history. 

Country Life Insurance Company is 
an affiliate of the Illinois Agricultural 


Association and operates within the 
boundaries of Illinois. It sells almost 
exclusively to farm people. 
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It Takes Plant Foods 


To Produce 


NE of the biggest jobs facing farm- 
ers today is the rebuilding of their 
depleted soils! 

As George D. Scarseth, research di- 
rector of the American Farm Research 
Association, points out: 

“We must restore fertility to our 
soils just as factory owners replace 
worn out machinery in their manufac- 
turing plants. 

“Farmers can view their efforts as 
an industry manufacturing the most 
important products in the world 
today.” 

Like the manufacturer, the farmer 
must have efficient facilities to achieve 
efficient production. That's why he 
wants high grade fertilizers fitted to 
his needs. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion believes that if the farmer is to 
have a fighting chance of securing 
high grade fertilizers to rebuild the 
plant food elements in the soil, it will 
be necessary to have a national fertilizer 
program. 

Farm Bureau representatives have 
worked more than two years to draft 
such a program. Méain essentials of 
this program are contained in the 
Bankhead-Hill-Flannagan bills now 
pending in Congress. 

The basis of this program is sup- 
ported by findings of the top scientists 
of the country. 

What is: the program? 
main essentials: 

The Congress would declare it to be 
a national policy that the natural re- 
serves of phosphate and potash are to 
be conserved primarily for agriculture. 

Development of phosphate and 
potash reserves on land now controlled 


Here are the 
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Good Crops 


by the Department of the Interior, and 
provisions for a certain amount of ex- 
ploratory work to be carried out on 
public domain lands. 

Development of experimental phos- 
phate and potash plants by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. On or before five 
years, plants are to be sold to farmer 
cooperatives. If not purchased by 
cooperatives, they must be sold to 
others or closed. 

The experimental plants to be built 
by the government would produce less 
than 10 per cent of the total supply 
of fertilizers that would be needed in 
the national program. 

Production of high-analysis fer- 
tilizers is the main objective of the 
plants. Present fertilizer mixtures con- 
tain an average of only about 20 pex 
cent plant food. ; 

This 20 per cent can be at least 
doubled, and maybe tripled in some 
instances, thus greatly reducing the 
cost per unit of plant food to the 
farmer. 

Authorization to the Farm Credit 
Administration to make loans to coop- 
eratives for the purchase of plant food 
mineral reserves and production facili- 
ties. . 
Congressional appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 annually for 
educational and demonstration proj- 
ects for as many years as needed—the 
money to be allocated equally to the 
states. 

The state extension is to have au- 
thority to determine in what manner 
the demonstration is to be carried on 
within the state and the counties of 
the state. 

Establishment of a grass roots com- 


mittee to advise the Congress and the 
Secretary of Agriculture what measures 
should be taken, within the law, to 
improve and maintain soil fertility. 


HOLD CONFERENCE ON 
RURAL EDUCATION 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


MPHASIZING the growing impor- 

tance of rural schools and their or- 
ganization to the people of Illinois, a 
conference on rural education, called 
by Governor Dwight Green, was held 
Jan. 18-19 in Springfield. 

More than 300 people from through- 
out the state attended the meeting to 
discuss rural education problems and a 
set of resolutions was drawn up and 
approved unanimously. 

Members of the committee which 
drafted the resolutions were: Goffrey 
Hughes, Franklin county superintend- 
ent of schools, chairman; John K. Cox, 
Illinois Agricultural Association direc- 
tor of school relations; Mrs. E. D. Mc- 
Guire, Jackson county member of the 
IAA state-wide school committee. 

Earl Hughes, McHenry county school 
survey committee member; Luther 
Black of the office of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction; Chris 
DeYoung, dean of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University; Robert R. Kimbell, 
DuPage county school survey commit- 
tee member. 

Also attending the conference as a 
representative of the IAA was L. H. 
Simerl, director of the department of 
research and taxation. 

Following is a summary of the reso- 
lutions: 

State Assistance 


The conference recommended to the 
governor and the General Assembly 
the early enactment of legislation 
amending the present law pertaining 
to the distribution of state financial 
assistance to special aid rural school 
districts in such manner as to encourage 
reorganization of such districts. 

Farm-to-Highway Roads 


Because good secondary roads go 
hand in hand with better rural schools, 
the conference commended the gover- 
nor and the General Assembly for their 
action in regard to the $15,000,000 
road surfacing bill and urged that they 
give very careful consideration to rec- 
ommendations for future aid to town- 
ship or farm-to-highway roads. (The 
farm-to-highway roads bill was drafted 
and sponsored by the IAA). 

County School Surveys 

The conference recommended that 
the General Assembly, early in its next 
general session, provide funds for each 
county which voted for a school survey. 
This recommendation was made because 
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more counties voted school surveys than 
was expected when appropriation of 
funds was made for carrying out the 
law. 

It was also recommended that be- 
cause certain counties have failed to 
approve the selection and operation of 
a county school survey committee, and 
it would seem that many in such coun- 
ties are in favor of such a survey being 
made, that legislation be enacted at the 
earliest time in order to give these coun- 
ties an opportunity to conduct another 
vote under the provisions of the present 
county school survey law. 

Buildings and Development 

The conference urged the establish- 
ment of larger administrative com- 
munity units for development purposes 
in student teaching in connection with 
the state university and state teachers 
colleges and that off-campus student 
teaching be encouraged. 

Since many new school buildings will 
be needed in the post-war period, it was 
recommended that a specialist in school 
buildings be added to the staff of the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to render advisory services on such 
school construction. 

Because further enabling legislation 
will be needed to facilitate the reor- 
ganization of school districts, as rec- 
ommended by county school survey 
committees and since such further legis- 
lation might change the recommenda- 
tions of the survey committee in many 
counties, it was recommended: 

That the county school survey com- 
mittees be urged to make full use of 
the time provided by the school survey 
law for study of the problems of school 
district reorganization, and to avoid 
hasty and ill-considered action which 
might prevent them from taking ad- 
vantage of possible further enabling 
legislation. 


U. OF I. STUDIES USE OF 
PENICILLIN ON ANIMALS 


Further studies on the effects of pen- 
icillin in the treatment of animal dis- 
eases are being conducted by veteri- 
narians of the department of animal 
pathology and hygiene at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois college of agriculture. 
The new drug is now available to prac- 
ticing veterinarians. 

After a thorough study of the effects 
of penicillin in the treatment of mas- 
titis in cattle, University veterinarians 
reported: ‘Penicillin is probably the 
most efficient treatment employed to 
date in the treatment of mastitis. The 
non-toxic and non-irritating properties 
of penicillin, not to mention its econ- 
omy, will find favor with practicing 
veterinarians and dairy cattle owners.” 
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Farm Supply Reorganizes 
Its Administration Setup 


EORGANIZATION of the administra- 

tion of Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany, under consideration for several 
months, went into effect Jan. 1 according 
to an announcement by Manager C. H. 
Becker. 

Under the new set-up, administration 
will be carried out through six principal 
divisions —_ petro- 
leum, feed, plant 
food, general pur- 
chasing, distribution, 
and research. 

The four operating 
divisions, namely pe- 
troleum, feed, plant 
food, and _ general 
purchasing will su- 
pervise procurement 
and the movement of 


G. W. Bunting 


s. 
The distribution 
division will furnish educational and pro- 
motional material, promote public rela- 
tions, conduct advertising campaigns and 
train and develop personnel. 

The research department will carry on 
investigations and collaborate in research 
activities with other agencies and organi- 
zations for the benefit of the farm supply 
business. 

Director of the newly created re- 
search division is G. W. Bunting, 
former director of 
purchasing. Bunt- 
ing also organized 
the plant food divi- 
sion last year and 
has been associated 
with Illinois Farm 
Supply since its in- 
fancy. He was 
reared on a farm in 
Edwards county 
and is a graduate 
of the University of 
Illinois. 

Heading the new 
plant food division is former Piatt County 
Farm Adviser E. O. Johnston, who is 
scheduled to assume his new duties 
March 1. Johnston will handle procure- 
ment and development of plant foods 
and inoculants. 


Johnston was born in Pike county 


where he operated a farm after his’ 


graduation from the University of IIli- 
nois in 1925. Since 1935, he has served 
as farm adviser in Piatt county gaining 
a splendid reputation for his work in 
the field of plant foods. 


Head of the new general purchasing 
division is William Cole, who has been 
associated with IIli- 
nois Farm Supply 
since 1935. He was 
reared on a farm in 
Henry county and 
attended _ business 
college in Quincy. 

After working in 
Henry, Stark, Fay- 
ette and Warren 
counties, he went 
to the Chicago of- 
fice in 1941. For the 
past year he has 
been serving as manager of the Jack- 
sonville district. 

Heads of the remaining divisions 
are: Morris Crandall, petroleum; J. J. 
Lanter, feed, and W. B. Peterson, dis- 
tribution. Crandall was formerly su- 
perintendent of transportation. The 
transportation and petroleum depart- 
ments were combined to form the pe- 
troleum division. 

Another change in the petroleum di- 
vision is the appointment of Jack Dor- 
ward as head of the lubricating oil pur- 
chasing and development department 
at Kingston Mines. Dorward has been 
manager of the Iroquois Service Com- 
pany at Watseka for the past 414 years. 
He has a master’s degree in chemistry 
from Iowa State College. 


William Cole 


BOOKLET FOR VETERANS 


Returning war veterans and war 
workers, who are planning to begin 
farming now that the war is over and 
who are faced with the problem of 
acquiring the necessary capital, may be 
interested in Bulletin No. 512 issued 
by the University of Illinois college of 
agriculture. 

Prepared by B. D. Parrish, formerly 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, and L. J. Norton, acting head 
of the department, the pamphlet deals 
with the capital requirements of farms 
in McHenry county, a dairy county in 
the Chicago milkshed, during the pe- 
riod 1940-42. 


George Peters, Vermilion county, has 
been named assistant manager of the 
Champaign County Livestock Market- 
ing Association yards at Urbana. He 
took: over his new work Jan. 1. 
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ANNUAL oft So 
PRE-SEASON 


SALE 


SAVE 122% 


NEW SAFETY LAW 
APPLIES TO TRACTORS 


Does the new safety responsibility 
law apply to farm tractors which are 
not required to have a license to oper- 
ate on the highways? 


va 


Answer — Yes, according to the 
legal department of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. The new law 
does apply to a tractor involved in an 
accident with another vehicle either on 


or off the highway. 


If unable to meet the financial re- % 
quirements of the new safety respon- 
sibility law with insurance or property, 
EARLY ORDERS FOR the driver involved may have his 
driver's license revoked denying him 

the right to operate any motor vehicle. 


B L U E S E A L Would Country Mutual Casualty 


Company file a claim for a farmer on 4 
; a tractor accident if he had a Farmers 
General and Employers Liability policy ? 


Answer — Yes. Local adjuster 
would have to get full description of 
tractor including motor number, etc. 
as in case of a truck. Country Casualty 
would file only for owner, not opera- 
tor, unless owner was operator. 


LLINOIS FARM SUPPLY (0 


This saving is made possible through large volume cooperative buy- 
ing of quantities accurately determined by actual needs. Early 
ordering enables the manufacturer to supply the needed quantity 
without wasteful left-overs which cannot be used next year. This 
inoculant is supplied fresh and must be used before expiration date 
stamped on each package. 


BLUE SEAL INOCULANTS MAY BE PURCHASED FROM 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: 


Livingston County Producers Supplies 
Logan Producers Supplies 

Macon County Cooperative Supply Co. 
Macoupin Cooperative, Inc. 

Madison Service Company 

Marion County Livestock Shipping Ass'n. 


What steps must I take to meet re- 
quirements of the new financial respon- 
sibility law if I’m involved in motor 
vehicle accident resulting in injury or 
damage over $50? 


uae 


Adams Service Company 
Adams County Shippers’ Ass'n. 
Bond County Service Company 
Brown County Farm Bureau 
Bureau Producers Supplies 
Bureau Service Company 


1. Obtain accident report from public 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Carroll County Producers Supplies 
Cass County Producers Supplies 
Champaign Producers Supplies 
Christian County Farmers Supply Co. 
Clark Service Company 

Clay County Service Co. 

Clinton County Producers Supply Co. 
Coles County Cooperative Service 
Crawford County Farm Bureau 
Cumberland County Farm Bureau 
DeWitt County Service Company 
Douglas County Service Company 
Edgar County Producers Supplies 
Edwards County Producers Supplies 
Effingham Service Company 
Farmers Grain Company of Dofans 
Fayette Producers Supplies 

Ford County Producers Supplies 
Franklin County Service Company 
Fruit Belt Service Company 

Fulton Service Company 

Gallatin County Farm Bureau 
Greene County Service Company 
Grundy County Farm Bureau 
Grundy Grain and Supply 

Hancock Producers Supplies 
Henderson County Producers Supplies 
Iroquois Service Company 
Jackson-Perry Cooperative 

Jasper County Farm Bureau 
Jefferson County Farm Bureau 
JoDaviess Producers Supplies 
Johnson County Farm Bureau 
Kankakee Service Company 
Kendall County Farm Bureau 

Knox County Supply Company 

Lake Cook Farm Supply Company 
La Salle County Farm Supply 

Lee County Service Company 
Lawrence County Farm Bureau 


Marshall-Putnam Cooperative, Inc. 
Mason County Producers Supplies 
Massac County Farm Bureau 
McDonough Grain and Milling Co. 
McDonough Producers Supplies 
McHenry County Farm Supply 
McLean County Supplies, Inc. 
Menard Farm Bureau Seed Company 
Mercer Producers Supplies 
Mid-State Supply Company 
Monroe County Producers Supplies 


Montgomery County Producers Supplies 


Morgan Producers Supplies 
Moultrie County Farm Bureau 

Ogle County Farm Bureau 

Piatt County Farm Bureau 

Pike County Farm Supply Company 
Pope-Hardin Producers Supply 
Randolph Farm Bureau Cooperative 


Richland County Supply & Shipping Ass'n. 


Rock Island Service Company 
Rushville Farmers Grain & Livestock 
Schuyler Producers Supply Company 
Scott County Supplies 

Shelby Service Company 

Stark Supply Company 

Stephenson Seed & Supplies 


Summerfield Farmers Cooperative Grain Co. 


Twin County Service Company 

Union County Farm Bureau 

Vermilion County Producers Supply Co. 
Wabash County Farm Bureau 

Warren Producers Supplies 
Washington County Producers Supplies 
Wayne Producers Supply Company 
Whiteside Service Company 

Will County Cooperative, Inc. 
Winnebago Service Company 
Woodford County Seed Company 


offices in your community or any Farm 
Bureau office. 


2. Complete blank and forward to the 
Department of Public Works and 
Buildings, Springfield, Illinois, within 
24 hours if anyone was injured or 
killed and within 10 days if only prop- 
erty was damaged to an amount ex- 
ceeding $50. 


3. Department of Public Works and 
Buildings examines accident report and 
determines whether you must establish 
your “ability to pay.” 

4, Raise sufficient cash or security or 
be protected by an insurance policy if 
the state asks you to show financial re- 
sponsibility. 

Ability to pay means that you have 
available $11,000 in cash or other ac- 
ceptable security to deposit with the 
state to pay judgments obtained against 
you as a result of the accident, or show 
that you are adequately covered by in- 
surance. 


Country Mutual Casualty Company, 
formerly Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
Insurance Company, offers $15,000 
protection on public liability and prop- 
erty damage protection — more than 
is required by the new law. 
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Dale, brother of Betty and Larry Fehmel of Madison county. William F. Vieth, S. K., 3/c, Madison coun- 


" a ty, is a veteran of 20 months in the 
Aleutians. 


This is one of Elmer J. Yerk’s soldier 
sons, Earl, Will county. 


Mrs. Alvina Knecht, St. Clair county, snaps 
@ quick picture of her cat. 


Peter Mcintyre and Anne Joy of Bond 

county are the children of Lt. and Youngest Randolph County Farm Bu- 

Mrs. Ray Mcintyre and Mr. and Mrs. reav charter member is Miss Lydell |. 
Frank R. Joy, respectively. Heinike. 


PICTURE OF ‘We \ 
THE MONTH eeeempeommgen 


with his buddy “Elmer”, Edgar county. 
Other pictures receive dollar awards. 
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The following 1945 market statistics from 
the St. Louis market have been released by 
W. C. Eccles, milk market administrator: 


Average daily production in 1945 in- 
creased 4.84% over 1944 and 11.5% over 
1943. The monthly average number of 
producers shipping milk in 1945 was 3.571 
compared to 3.691 in 1944. Class I sales in 
1945 were 6.47% above 1944 and 7.19% 
above 1943. 


The annual meeting of the Pure Milk 
Association, Chicago, will be held at. the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 12, starting 
at 10 a.m., according to A. H. Lauterbach, 
manager. 


The annual meeting of the Midwest 
Dairymen’s Company of Rockford will be 
held March 26 starting at 10:30 a.m., re- 
ports H. W. Mainland, manager. 


The northern Illinois evaporated milk 
plants paid producers $2.55 per cwt. for 
3.5% milk for the first half of January. 
The ay of prices reported paid to 
producers the evaporated plants used in 
the Tiicees Federal milk market order for 
the first half of January was $2.671 per cwt. 
for 3.5% milk. These plants are mostly 
located in Wisconsin. 


Recently discharged from the Army after 
several years service each were: Andy W. 
Colebank, Chicago, who was milk market 
administrator of the Chicago Federal order 
when he joined the Army two years ago; 
and Fred Shipley, St. Louis, who was for 
seven years the market administrator of the 
St. Louis federal order. Mr. Colebank has 
again resumed his duties as Chicago milk 
market administrator. Mr. Shipley’s future 
plans are unannounced as yet. 


At a federal milk marketing hearing held 
in January, the Pure Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City, Mo., asked for 
abandonment of their base rating plan which 
has been in effect and proposed instead 
withholding 20 cents per cwt. during spring 
months to be paid back. during fall months 
as an incentive for more even seasoned 
production. A program of this type is in 
effect in the Louisville market in the federal 
order. 


Butter storage stocks in the U. S. were 
55 million pounds on Jan. 1, 1946 or 54 
million pounds lower than on December 
1, 1945. Cheese storage stocks were 118 
million pounds on Jan, 1, 1946 compared to 
131 million pounds on Jan. 1, 1945. 

Evaporated, condensed, and dry milk 
stocks were, on Dec. 1, 1945 from 21% to 
85% lower than a year ago the same date. 

Milk production in 1946 is expected to 
be lower than the all time high in 1945 of 
123 billion pounds. The USDA goal for 
1946 has been set at 12014 billion pounds 
or the same goal as for 1945. The 1946 
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milk production will depend upon milk 
prices and pasture and feed conditions. 
The number of cows milked will be lower 
in 1946 than in 1945. 


The following are the blended prices 
received by producers supplying the re- 
spective Illinois markets. All are December 
prices for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers plat- 
forms (except Chicago) and are for milk 
meeting the respective city milk ordinances: 


Bloomington  -.............--.----.-----.-+0---+ 48 
oS LONI aL oe 2.75 
Champaign-Urbana ....................-..... 2.75 
Chicago _................. 3.23 
Danville 2.45 
Decatur ..... 2.75 
DeKalb ..... 2.74 
Freeport 2.79 
Galesburg 2.65 
Harrisburg ....................... 2.50 
Jacksonville -... 2.85 
Kewanee ...... +» 2:55 
LaSalle-Peru -_.......----2...---22..---2---------- 2.70 
Moline-Rock Island-Davenport .... 3.18 
Peoria F 
Pontiac .. 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Springfield — Ba econ gd ae ae 

St. Louis-Mo. sis 
SépmRtO6 | o-oo okies 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
delivered f.0.b. dealers platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted) as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are 
for November unless otherwise noted: 


Baléigqnaore «....-:--..-....c.- so ecesese esses: $3.82 
Boston rabies. 

Chicago B gg mile — hair - 3.23 
Cleveland .................. ... 3.50 
Dayton-Springfield 3.32 
Denver (Dec.) ..... 3.01 
Detroit ............ 3.62 
Duluth |... 2.96 
Kansas City : 3.50 
Louisville ..... 3.47 
Madison ... 2.99 
Memphis ............. 3.61 
New York City . 3.98 
Pittsburgh ......... 3.61 
Seattle -................ 3.04 
Sioux City (Dec.) - 3.05 
St. Paul-Minn. ... 3.00 
Terre Haute ............2.....2---.-.---------- 3.05. 


Edwin Gumm, Galesburg, was elected 
president of the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association at a director's meeting of IMPA 
Jan. 10 at Chicago. B. J. Schumacher, 
Altamont, was re-elected vice president, and 
Wilfred Shaw of the IAA was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Gumm is starting 
his second year as president of the IMPA. 
He is also president of the Galesburg Pure 
Milk Association and vice-president of the 
Knox County Farm Bureau. Mr. Schu- 
macher has been a member of the board of 
directors of Sanitary Milk Producers, St. 
Louis, since it was organized and is Sanitary 
Milk Producers pepecermcesive on the IMPA 
board of directors. 


A hearing upon proposed amendments to 
the Chicago Milk Marketing order No. 41 
has been set for Feb. 19 at the Hamilton 
Hotel, Chicago. This hearing was requested 
by the Pure Milk Association and similar 


hearings were likewise requested upon the_ 


Suburban Chicago Milk Marketing order 
No. 69 and upon the federal order No. 67 
covering St. Joseph county Indiana markets. 
These hearings will be held following the 
Chicago hearing. 


Rural Youth 


Y 
ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


New Rural Youth presidents elected in 
the state recently include: Dale Lepper, 
Adams; Charles Miles, Bond; Charles J. 


Ashbaker, Brown; Russell Jurgens, Cass; 
Gertrude Shuler, Christian; Ray Farris, 
Clark; Eugenia Specht, Clay; Raymond 


Kloss, Cook; Robert Guehler, DeKalb; Don- 
ald Brummel, DuPage; Charles Krabel, Ed- 
gar; Elmer Smith, Edwards ; Harold A. John- 
son, Ford; Evan Akin Pickard, Franklin; 
Henry Willen, Greene. 


Katherine Gibbs, Hamilton; Willard Nel- 
son, Henry; Leon Anderson, Iroquois; Car- 
nett Cornett, Jackson; Don Emmerich, Jas- 
per; Howard Knaack, Kane (North); Mel- 
vin Peterson, Kane (South); Deane Kramer, 
Kankakee; Arthur Skytle, Kendall; Sumner 
Johnson, Knox; Robert Temple, LaSalle; 
Christine Ryerson, Livingston; Lorene 
Knecht, Logan; Walter Theobold, Macoupin; 
James Downey, Marshall-Putnam; Clarence 
Meinders, Massac. 


Delbert Woodford, McDonough; Orville 
Pagles, McHenry; Glenn Gieske, McHenry 
(Crystal Lake); Glenn Eppel, McHenry 
(Greenwood); Marvin Menge, McHenry 
(Hartland); Walter F. Lottig, McHenry 
(Hebron); Ruth Polnow, McHenry (Mar- 
engo); Helen Johnson, McHenry (Pleasant 
Valley); Carol Harrison, McHenry (Ring- 
wood) ; Wayne Lage, McLean; Carl Niehaus, 
Montgomery; John McFadden, Morgan; 
Mary Ellen Buisker, Ogle (Forreston) ; James 
Baker, Ogle (Mt. Morris) ; Edwin Dew, Ogle 
(Polo). 


Russell Scheeler, Peoria; Roy Eichhorst, 
Pulaski-Alexander; Russell McConachie, Ran- 
dolph;. Marlyn Burgener, Richland; Ellen 
M. Bartsch, Rock Island (Nerth); William 
Grommet, St. Clair; Bob Alvy, Saline; Karl 
Luthy (Schuyler); Melvin Thomas, Stephen- 
son; Ruth Huser, Tazewell; Kenneth Zim- 
merman, Wabash; William Gullberg, War- 
ren; Violet C. Rixmann, Washington; Glenn 
Sailer, White. 


Howard Eldrenkamp, Whiteside; Carl An- 
derson and* Warren Leech, co-chairmen, 
Whiteside (Morrison Merrymakers); LeRoy 
Hudson, Whiteside (Newton Notions); 
Mary Nelle Satterfield and Ray Woodworth, 
co-chairmen, Whiteside (Prophetstown War- 
riers); Jim. Wink and Rose Mary Megli, 
co-chairmen, Whiteside (Twin City Rip- 
ples); Warren Carlson, Winnebago, and 
William Romersberger, Woodford. 


The State Rural Youth committee has 
placed certain responsibilities upon the mem- 
bership for 1946. Here they are: 


Adopt a slogan for 1946 — namely “Serve 
<s Community and Know Your Neigh- 
or.” 


Since the Red Cross is still greatly 
needed, the committee recommends con- 
tinued cooperation with the local Red Cross 
in 1946. This would mean (a) get ac- 
quainted with the needs of the Red Cross 
in the county. Ask a worker to come in 
and explain the Red Cross program and tell 
your group where it can help, (b) fulfill 
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the needs of the Red Cross wherever pos- 
sible. 


Advertise Rural Youth. It is the opinion 
of the committee that in 1946 more should 
be done to place Rural Youth before the 
public, especially the young people of Rural 
Youth age, than has been done _ before. 
This program of advertising Rural Youth 
might be done through (a) good newspaper 
publicity of Rural Youth meetings, (b) well 
written news items for the county Farm Bu- 
reau newspaper and bulletins, (c) wider 
use of the Rural Youth emblem on. cloth- 
ing, autos, windshields, pins and letterheads, 
(d) Rural Youth slides and, if possible, a 
movie of Rural Youth activities. 


The committee further recommends good 
educational programs at Rural Youth meet- 
ings so that newcomers will realize the im- 
portance of Rural Youth to farm youth and 
may consequently join the organization. 


The committee recommends that county 
youth leaders invite youth from nearby coun- 
ties as speakers on topics of vital interest 
to farm youth and that other intercounty ac- 
tivities be encouraged. 


The committee also recommends that Ru- 
ral Youthers lead recreation for local groups 
or teach games -to leaders of local groups 
and offer any other possible help to the 
local community which may be needed and 
which Rural Youth can provide. It is the 
opinion of the committee that such help 
will make Rural Youth of vital importance 
wherever a Rural Youth group exists. 


It is advisable that all Rural Youth of- 
ficers keep the sponsoring organizations — 
Farm Bureau and Home Bureau — informed 
of all activities within the group, as close 
working relationships will mean better or- 
ganizations and greater development of the 
personalities of farm youth. 


COUNTRY CASUALTY 
BUSINESS IS HEAVY 


The flood of applications for auto- 
mobile insurance arriving daily in the 
office of Country Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany would indicate that Farm Bureau 
members don’t intend to be caught out 
on a limb if involved in automobile ac- 
cidents. 

Country Casualty, formerly Illinois 
Agricultural Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, received approximately 8,000 
applications fer auto insurance during 
the two months of December and Jan- 
uary according to Manager A. E. Rich- 
ardson. 

This was the largest amount of new 
business in the history of the organiza- 
tion for two consecutive months. Of 
the 8,000 applications, 3,761 were ac- 
cepted in December and approximately 
4,300 were accepted in January. 

Under the new financial responsi- 
bility law, which took effect Jan. 1 in 
Illinois, a person involved in an acci- 
dent may be required to establish his 
ability to pay or offer security amount- 
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Winners of 4-H Club county tractor main- 
tenance project contest are shown as they 
toured the University of Illinois where 


they were given a special three-day short 
course in tractor care at the college of 
agriculture. 


4-H Winners Tour University 


Eighteen 4-H Club winners of their 
county tractor maintenance project at- 
tended a three-day tractor short course 
Jan. 14-16 at the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture. 


In addition to attending classes in 
tractor care and maintenancé, the boys 
visited points of interest on the campus, 
including the Illini Union, materials test- 
ing laboratory, natural history museum, 
university south farm, and the university 
power plant. They also attended the II- 
linois-Northwestern basketball game and 
concluded their visit with a tour through 


the studios of WILL, the university radio 
station. 

Those attending the short course were: 
Marshall Mollet, Bond; Leonard Bran- 
denburg, Carroll; Fred Schaefer, Clark; 
William Samford, Edgar; Edgar Plapp, 
DeKalb; Robert Lawrence, Ford; Ray- 
mond Johnson, Henry; Ted Carlson, 
Kane; Robert Temple, La Salle; Luke 
Oberwise, McHenry. 

Harold Schroeder, McLean; Evan Wiss- 
miller, McLean; Ralph Kipp, Randolph; 
John Hawkins, Richland; Scott Pearson, 
Shelby; Dick McFarland, Vermilion; 
Dick Speer, Warren, and Dean Larson, 
Whiteside. 


SS 


ing to $11,000. Country Casualty’s 
public liability and property damage 
policy offers $15,000 in protection. 

If you have not yet received your 
policy, it is because the office force is 
swamped with work. Manager Rich- 
ardson asks that you please have pa- 
tience and promises that you will re- 
ceive your contract as soon as possible. 


Poetry By Chaar 


You may be well aware of Harry 
Claar’s knack at lining up new mem- 
bers for Farm Bureau, but have you 
heard of the reputation the genial or- 
ganization director of District 1 has 
built up for himself in the field of 
philosophy and poetry ? 

Further exposing Harry's _ little- 
known genius for expression, we here- 
with lift his ode to a match from the 
columns of Pacemaker, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company’s publication. It is en- 
titled “A Bit of Philosophy.” 


People, like matches, all have heads 
And each contains some hell! 

As long as they retain it there 
Everything goes well! 


Their hell is released by friction; 
In both it works the same. 
When heat begins to generate 

There's danger of a flame. 


The ever ready type is bad, 
For none can surely tell 

How little friction may release 
A sudden burst of hell! 


The sulphur type burns slow indeed; 
They take time out to think. 

But when their hell is once released, 
They raise an awful stink. 


The safety type retain. their hell 
When other heads explode. 
After the hell, all quiets down; 

They carry on the load. 


Beware of the hell that you possess— 
Observe the match in flame. 

Your hell released, will sure destroy 
Your position, your name, and fame! 


The moral of this little rhyme 

- You surely will discern. 

Don't. ever let that spark of hell ignite. 
Don’t EVER LET IT BURN! 
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DR. CASE REVIEWS 
WORLD FOOD NEEDS 


OME-PRODUCED food in Europe is 
estimated to be at least 25 per cent 
less than in prewar years; yet if food 
imports to Europe 


equal prewar im- 
ports, the -average 
person should  re- 


ceive about 80 per 
cent of his prewar 


food supply, reparts 
H. C. M. Case, Uni- 


versity of Illinois 
agricultural econo- 
mist, recently  re- 


Dr. Case turned from Europe. 


For the past year Dr. Case has been 
on leave fp absence as head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at 
the University and has been in London 
and Europe serving with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. He served as executive chair- 


REMEMBER: The smaller the shoat 
The 


cheaper the shot 
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man of a working committee to deter- 
mine the home-produced food supplies 
in European countries for 1945. Serv- 
ing with him were representatives of the 
British Ministry of Food, American 
agencies, representatives of the various 
European countries and the allied army 
and UNRRA. 


Dr. Case asserted that if the average 
European received 80 per cent of his 
prewar food supply, there would be no 
starvation. However, he pointed out 
that it would be impossible to distribute 
food equally either between countries or 
within any one country. 


He emphasized that the food situa- 
tion would be critical in some areas 
where population is dense and where 
transportation is badly crippled. In the 
formerly enemy-occupied territory, criti- 
cal areas include parts of Italy, Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. Likewise the food 
situation in all of Germany and Austria, 
with over 75,000,000 people, is desper- 
ate without large imports, and the ap- 
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parent abundance of food found in Ger- 
many by the allied armies has melted 
away. The 1945 crop production is 
much below prewar production, while 
the population is rapidly increasing from 
the transplanting of Germans from other 
countries to a Germany that has been 
reduced in size. It is estimated that 
over 12,000,000 will be transplanted 
into Germany, which helps to relieve 
some of the other countries. 

Europe, including Great Britain, has 
about 400,000,000 people, or three times 
the Lt eee of the United States, 
crowded into an area two-thirds as large. 
It has always been necessary to import 
large quantities of food, Case said, add- 
ing that the problem of relief is further 
complicated by the most severe drought 
in 20 years in the entire Mediterranean 
basin, which has reduced anticipated 
home production. If Europe is to live 
as well this year as in prewar years it 
will require the importation of double 
the prewar amounts of imported food, 
or between 40 and 50 million tons of 
food and feed. 
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Department of Agriculture entomologist 
sprays cow with a five per cent water 


suspension. Animals should never be 
sprayed with DDT in oil suspension. 


USE OF DDT ON FARM 
Reguines Caution 


Newspaper accounts of the magical 
properties of the war-born insecticide 
DDT have created wide interest among 
farmers especially since limited quan- 
tities have become available for agri- 
cultural and civilian use. 

Even though several million pounds 


A five per cent DDT water suspension 
sprayed on barn walls will kill flies and 
other insects after contact. 
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of DDT have been used by the army, 
navy and public health service, the bu- 
reau of entomology and plant quaran- 
tine of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture warns that the knowledge of 
practical uses of DDT insecticides in 
agriculture and about the home are still 
far from complete. 

DDT is suitable as an insecticide 
only when suitably prepared. Various 
strengths in solution are necessary for 
different purposes. 

Of pleasing interest to farmers and 
everyone else is the deadly effect of the 
new insecticide on the common dis- 
ease-bearing housefly, Nothing is more 
effective in ridding houses, barns and 
animals of this pest. 

Care should be taken, however, that 
animals are sprayed with DDT in water 
solution or in powder form. In oil 
solution DDT is absorbed through the 
skin and has a toxic effect. 


The Department of Agriculture re 
ports after preliminary tests that DDT 
offers great promise in the fight against 
insects that plague man and his live- 
stock. Among the insects against 
which DDT is effective are: body lice, 
bedbugs, flies of several species, mos- 
quitoes, clothes moths, carpet beetles, 
silver fish, ticks, cockroaches, fleas, ants, 
corn borers, tip moths, locust leaf 
miners, sawflies, catalpa sphinx, ever- 
green bagworms, webworms, canker- 
worms, termites, leaf hoppers, tree hop- 
pers, spittle bugs, and codling moths 


It is also deadly when applied to 


most potato plant pests, cabbage and 
other caterpillars, some aphids and in 
attacking insects which destroy forage 
crops in the field and in storage. 

Because of the poison hazard, the 
use of DDT is not recommended on 
stored grains or cereal products that 
are to be used for food by humans or 
animals. It can, however, be used in 
the vicinity of the stored food or plant 
seed in such a way as to be almost 100 
per cent effective. 

Most important drawback to the use 
of DDT is that it is fatal to insects and 
birds that are man’s allies, as well as 
to his enemies. Honey bees, for in- 
stance, can be killed as readily by DDT 
as houseflies. Many plants are retarded 
by the effects of the new insecticide 
although insufficient data has been 
compiled on this factor to merit defi- 
nite conclusions. Light applications, 
however, appear to be injurious to 
squash and other cucurbits. 


Conflicting reports have been tre- 
ceived on the effectiveness of DDT on 
some species of ants, cockroaches, 
spiders, and ticks, but the bureau of 
entomology reports that it is rather in- 
effective against the screwworm, the 
heel fly or cattle grub, the chigger and 
the poultry mite. 


Until more complete information is 
available, it is recommended that per- 
sons impatient to use the new insecticide 
do so with caution by treating small 
areas until it is certain the job is being 
done satisfactorily. 


Housewife applies 10 per cent DDT powder 


behind baseboard in her home. DDT rids 
home of many insect pests. 
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ROMANTIC NOTIONS FOR 
THE BRIDE 


These romantic notions for brides make 
charming little shower gifts. The quilted 
cases for handkerchiefs, hosiery and lin- 
gerie can be made from three-fourths of 
a yard of material. Scraps of satin or 
velvet make dainty heart-shaped sachets 


with a frilled édge of lace. Powder mitt 
has a floral-print top and terry cloth bot- 
tom. For instructions on how to make 
these notions write to WOMEN’S EDITOR, 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. enclosing self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


Honey is Improved 
hy Slight Thinning 


Honey does a better job of sweeten- 
ing cold fruits, dry cereals and iced tea 
if it is thinned slightly, says Miss Grace 
Armstrong, extension nutritionist, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture. 

To thin honey, add about a table- 
spoon of water to a cup of honey. Hold 
over low heat or hot water until the 
mixture heats through and the honey 
and water combine. Avoid high heat, 
which destroys the delicate flavor and 
is likely to scorch honey. 


Keep your thinned honey covered 
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and in the refrigerator, or it may mold 
within a month, Miss Armstrong cau- 
tions. It is best to make up small 
batches for household use. 

Honey as it comes from the jar is 
the right thickness for pancakes, hot 
biscuits, cooked cereals and sandwiches, 
and it need not be kept cold to avoid 
spoilage. Kept at room temperature it 
is easier to handle than if chilled, when 
it becomes thicker than ‘molasses in 
January.” 

Use honey in place of sugar while 
sugar supplies continue short, Miss 
Armstrong suggests. Your family will 
like its delicious flavor when you serve 
them HONEY ICE CREAM. 

1 pint milk 1 cup honey 

6 egg yolks 1 pint cream 

Heat milk in double boiler, keeping 
the temperature of the water below 
boiling. Beat together the honey and 
egg yolks, add the hot milk and return 
to the double boiler. Cook until it 
thickens. Add the cream, and when 
cool, freeze. 


e ! ar Bureau Retreat 
Set Joe Aug. 25,26,27 


Camp dates for the annual Home 
Bureau Retreat have been set for Au- 
gust 25, 26 and 27, according to plans 
made at a meeting in Bloomington of 
representatives of 10 of the 14 partici- 
pating counties. 

The 1946 retreat will be held at the 
camp on Lake Bloomington as in form- 
er years. Accommodations are avail- 
able at the camp for 120 women. 

Reservations for the camp must be 
in the hands of Mrs. Charles Grossweil- 
er of Pekin, secretary, before August 
15, 1946. Reservations must be ac- 
companied by a $1 fee which will be 
applied on the $5.25 registration fee 
at the camp. 

An interesting program for the re- 
treat is being planned and will include 
recreation, leisure crafts, music and na- 
ture study. Book reviews and special 
talks also will be given by Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation members. 


NEWS oa VIEWS 


GAY POT-HOLDERS LEND 
NOTE OF COLOR 


The solution as to what to make for 
Mother is in these gaily crocheted pot- 
holders. She'll love them as much as 
you'll enjoy making them. Instructions for 
these pot-holders No. 3204 may be ob- 
tained free of charge. Print name plainly. 
Write to the WOMEN’S EDITOR. ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SLEEVELESS PULLOVERS 
FOR SPRING 


If you or your menfolk don’t have one of 
these neat, unfussy styled pullover sweat- 
ers for spring, you will be anxious to make 
your own. Both are knitted of worsted 
floss, a medium weight yarn. Instructions 
may be obtained free of charge by send- 
ing a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
WOMEN’S EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, Ml. 
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» HOMEMAKER 


4-H Clubs Build 
Skills, Chiviucher 


HY belong to a 4-H Club? 

If you don’t belong and want to 
know why others are so enthusiastic about 
the 4-H Club program, here are 10 good 
reasons prepared by a national advisory 
group after a year’s study of rural youth 
problems: 

1. Developing talents for greater use- 
fulness: This is one of the major aims of 
4-H club work. Tomorrow’s leader will 
need skill. Talents developed by young 
leaders are later passed on to the whole 
community. 

2. Joining with friends for work, fun, 
and fellowship: 4-H clubs acknowledge 
the need of balancing work with fun and 
the work program dovetails with the so- 
cial needs of boys and girls. 

3. Learning to live in a changing 
world: Science and research are changing 
farming practices all the time. Young 
folks can make these changes easier, 
sometimes, than the older ones. In the 
future, there may be more necessity to 
keep up not only with new discoveries 
but with changing economic conditions 
and markets. 

4. Choosing a way to earn a living: 
Through 4-H clubs, those best fitted to 
stay on the farm can see the possibilities 
of making a living, and those who leave 
the farm can develop some skill and 
strengthen their moral fiber through club 
work, 

5. Producing food and fiber for home 
and market: This phase of 4-H club 
programs will mobilize young people to 
help them raise the total of farm income 
by teaching them how to analyze the 
farming pattern on the home farm and 
develop supplemental enterprises. 

6. Creating better homes for better liv- 
ing: In nearly every 4-H club activity, 
at least some emphasis is placed on the 
home. Young people are constantly 
learning how to make the home more at- 
tractive and convenient, to share responsi- 
bilities, and to live happily together. 

7. Conserving nature’s resources for 
security and happiness: The conservation 
of natural resources is acknowledged as 
important to the welfare of the Nation. 
There are many ways in which young 
folks can share in this. 
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Uncle Sam’s Favorites 


AS LONG AS | 
STILL. HAVE KIDS LIKE 
THAT, THERES HOPE 


8. Building health for a strong Amer- 
ica: 4-H club boys and girls enroll in 
health projects. They check their food 
and health habits, give demonstrations on 
safety, take health examinations, correct 
remediable defects, and take advantage 
of protective immunization as recom- 
mended by their health officer. 

9. Sharing responsibilities for commu- 
nity improvement: Through 4-H work, 
young people can harness their energy 
to improve the social desirability of their 
communities ay places to live in. 

10. Serving as.citizens in maintaining 
world peace: Realizing that good citi- 
zenship begins at home and that good 


oe te 
>. 


qe 
Courtesy, Chicago Daily News 


neighborliness among nations is depend- 
ent on good neighbors in the community, 
4-H club work offers programs in getting 
acquainted with those of other nations 
and studying international relations. 


Mrs. Ruth Widmer, former Fulton 
county home adviser, has assumed her 
duties as home adviser in Boone coun- 
ty. Mrs. Widmer moved to Illinois 
from Colorado where she had been con- 
nected with the extension service of 
that state. She is a graduate of Iowa 
State Teachers College. 
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FARM OUTLOOK 
REMAINS FAVORABLE 


(Continued from page 6) 


be great in 1946. The support price 
to farmers will probably be lower but 
strong demand may hold soybean 
prices above the support level. 

Prices for the 1946 wheat crop may 
be only moderately lower unless pro- 
duction is large in the U. S. and in 
other countries producing surpluses. 


CO-OP LIVESTOCK 
MARKETING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 5) 


tribution of livestock and 
stock products. 


(2) That it is highly advisable that a 
marketing system be developed 
that will be flexible enough to 
meet these existing changes now 
and in the future. 

(3) That all authorities on cooperative 
livestock marketing recognize the 
importance of a closer coordina- 
tion between existing marketing 
agencies. 

(4) That more intensive field work 
should be done. 

(5) That cooperative trucking agencies 
should be encouraged and _pro- 
moted, the object to be closer con- 
tact with livestock producer mem- 
bers, better service and to reduce 
cost. 

(6) That serious consideration should 
be given to improving the pur- 
chasing and distribution of feeder 
livestock. 

The agency committee report points 
out, however, by way of disagreement, 
that the recommendation of the IIlinois 
Agricultural Association committee for 
the organization of a state-wide market- 
ing agency on a straight Farm Bureau 
basis is unsound. The report says, “In 
cooperative marketing the principle of 
one member, one vote, is fundamental, 
and in our opinion should be main- 
tained. We believe in one member, 
one vote, and that the member must 
be a producer of the commodity which 
the association was developed to han- 
dle.” 

The agency committee report points 
out some of the difficulties that would 
be encountered in setting up a state 
agency, because of the flow of livestock 
in inter-state channels. The agency 
committee report states, ‘We believe 
all outlying units or country points 
should be owned locally, financed lo- 
cally, and operated locally, under the 
direction of their own boards of di- 
rectors. We believe that livestock mar- 


live- 
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keting in the country would be.much 
more effective if markets were set up 
with enough volume ‘to attract and hold 
numerous buyers. We believe it is 
universally recognized that if you are 
to have any appreciable bargaining 
power, you must have control of 
enough volume of livestock so that you 
can attract and hold numerous buyers 
in order to generate real competition.” 

The agency committee recommends 
in its report, that a committee be set 
up to study the whole problem of live- 
stock marketing, and that such com- 
mittee be made up of: 

One representative from each of the 
six Producer Agencies serving the 
state — Chicago Producers, St. 
Louis Producers, Peoria Producers, 
Springfield Producers, Indianapolis 
Producers, Evansville Producers. 

One representative from Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association. 

One representative from the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

One representative from livestock de- 
partment of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

One representative from the Illinois 
State Grange. 

The representatives are to be selected 
by their respective organizations. 

It proposed that the 50 cents per car 
now being paid by the sales agencies 
into the general field service fund be 
diverted, starting Jan. 1, 1946 to the 
use of this committee to defray the ex- 
pense of their meeting and any research 
and study program they may instigate. 
This committee to be given authority 
to employ suitable personnel to make 
a complete study and analysis of mar- 
keting service as being rendered the 
State under present structure and to sub- 
mit changes and additions needed to 
improve the service to the livestock 
producers. The committee after re- 
ceiving full and complete reports, and 
having in their hands sufficient infor- 
mation, will present to the groups par- 
ticipating their recommendation for an 
action program. 

It suggested a few of the principal 
fields in which research should be 
started at once: 

(1) Study and submit a workable plan 
for correlating livestock sales. 

(2) Make a study of the east central 
Illinois area and determine the 
type of market, or markets, needed 
to best serve the producers of this 
area, and preserve bargaining 
power. 

(3) Study the marketing problems of 
the northwest Illinois area and 
recommended procedure to be fol- 
lowed to put the large volume of 
hogs produced in this area back 
into a corelated cooperative sales 
program. 


(4) Study field service and recommend 
a plan for improving and inten- 
sifying same. 

(5) Make a study of cooperative truck- 
ing service and recommend a plan 
for developing same. 

(6) Study and recommend ways and 
means for improving stocker and 
feeder buying service. 

The marketing committee recom- 
mended to the board of directors on 
Jan. 18, 1946, general changes in the 
plan suggested in the statewide com- 
mittee report, substantially as follows: 

1. Set up a-statewide livestock mar- 
keting agency. The corporate struc- 
ture would follow substantially the rec- 
ommendations of the special committee. 
Farmers might hold a direct member- 
ship in the State agency, i.e., all Farm 
Bureau members might be considered 
as members of this State agency, or the 
individual farmer might have his mem- 
bership in a local agency and the local 
agency would be the member of the 
state association. 

2. This State agency could purchase 
and take over the operations of the 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion and the internal producer agencies 
wherever satisfactory arrangements 
could be worked out. 

3. With respect to Chicago and St. 
Louis and the Producer Agencies out- 
side of Illinois, a contract might be 
entered into between the statewide 
agency and these Producer Agencies 
whereby: 

(a) Business with Farm Bureau mem- 
bers in Illinois would be considered as 
business of the statewide agency. Any 
patronage dividends would go to the 
statewide agency. 

(b) Representation on the boards of 


-directors of the Producer Agencies 


would be allocated among the several 
states in proportion to the amount of 
livestock originating in the respective 
states. This possibly would require 
some amendment of the article of in- 
corporation and by-laws of the Pro- 
ducer Agencies. 

(c) The statewide agency would rep- 
resent all Farm Bureau members in 
Illinois in nominating and electing di- 
rectors to the board of directors of the 
respective Producer Agencies. How- 
ever, Illinois livestock farmers would 
have representation on the boards of 
directors of these agencies in propor- 
tion to the volume of livestock origi- 
nating in Illinois. 

4. The statewide agency would be 
expected to develop over the years the 
other services outlined in the report of 
the special committee. 


No disease attacks young chickens four 
to 20 weeks of age with greater rapidity or 
causes higher mortality than coccidiosis. 
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OW that war-time restrictions are off, the 


Petroleum Industry has gone all-out to produce 


high-quality fuels for peace-time work. 
Illinois Farm Supply Company fuels are abreast with all advances 
in the industry with the result that you are now getting the finest fuels obtainable. 


You’ll be pleased.... 


with the way your motor responds to this new 


Magic Aladdin gasoline. 


Experience gained in developing military gasolines are now 
used to produce the new, powerful Magic Aladdin. Its 
high anti-knock and quick-starting features make it 

the first choice of farmers for passenger cars, 


trucks and high compression tractors. 


@ Have your carburetor and timing system adjusted 


Remember — 


to handle the new snappier gasoline. 


keep your farm fuel storage filled so that Spring 
work may proceed without interruption. 


See Your Blue Seal Truchsalesman 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. e CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


KLEER MOTOR 


A clear, unleaded, well-refined gasoline that 
is used widely by farmers in tractors and sta- 
tionary gasoline engines. It is also used by 
many for cooking and lighting. 


T-40 TRACTOR FUEL 


A high octane tractor fuel built to perform and 

give outstanding results in tractors designed 

for heavy fuels. Great care goes into the re- 

fining of this fuel. Exceptional performance 

justifies its wide acceptance among tractor 

senate. T-40 is exempt from the state motor 
el tax. 


FS/50 TRACTOR FUEL 


A volatile-type tractor fuel combining some of 
the characteristics of gasoline with other qual- 
ities of heavier fuels. Due to its higher octane 
and volatility, it responds more quickly to the 
governor and doesn't “load up” when idling. 
State motor fuel tax required, but applications 
for refund accepted as in the case of gasoline 
used in field work. 
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With nature’s children, banding together is a sort of sixth sense. 
With nature, banding together in the RULE — with man it is the ex- 
ception, and he does it best in time of crisis. 


Today, one crisis — the war — is past. But the need for work- 
ing, thinking and acting together remains. Agriculture needs unified 
action. Agriculture needs strong leadership. Agriculture needs a clear, 
strong voice. To hold their gains, farmers must band together. 


Through the Farm Bureau, Illinois farmers have swelled their in- 
dividual voices into a chorus of more than one hundred thousand 
voices — a chorus too loud to be ignored, too clear to be misunder- 
stood, too strong to be denied. Get a neighbor to join now... we need 
his, strength and he needs ours. 
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NATURE'S 6th SENSE 


With nature’s children, banding together is a sort of sixth sense. 
With nature, banding together in the RULE — with man it is the ex- 
ception, and he does it best in time of crisis. 


Today, one crisis — the war — is past. But the need for work- 
ing, thinking and acting together remains. Agriculture needs unified 
action. Agriculture needs strong leadership. Agriculture needs a clear, 
strong voice. To held their gains, farmers must band together. 


Through the Farm Bureau, Illinois farmers have swelled their in- 
dividual voices into a chorus of more than one hundred thousand 
voices a chorus too loud to be ignored, too clear to be misunder- 
stocd, too strong to be denied. Get a neighbor to join now... we need 
his strength and he needs ours 
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Start Right 


PIG PROGRAM 


Ghese Critical Periads Determine Profit or Loss 


One of the most common causes of unprofitable hog 
production is the failure to raise a large, healthy 
litter at weaning time. The cost of raising a large 
litter is not much greater than that of the small litter. 
The health and strength of pigs at weaning time has 
a very definite effect on gains which follow. 

Nutritional research has shown that the healthy 
litter really begins with proper feeding of the sow 
during gestation and continuing through lactation. 
Improper rations will result in small, unthrifty and 
unprofitable litters at weaning time. 

Blue Seal Sow Supplement is a highly fortified 
feed which contains the high quality protein, min- 
erals and vitamins needed to supplement farm grains 
to insure large, strong litters. 


From weaning time to 75 pounds weight represents 
another critical period, according to swine authori- 
ties. The young pig grows very rapidly and the needs 
for nutrients during this period are very exacting. 


The high quality proteins, vitamins and minerals 
which are so necessary for rapid development at this 
stage are amply provided in Blue Seal Pig Sup- 
plement. 


As soon as the pigs are old enough to eat, start 
self-feeding Blue Seal Pig Supplement along with 
farm grains. Start self-feeding in a creep and con- 
tinue until the pigs reach 75 pounds. 

Keep them growing right from the start. 


Follow Through with Good Sanitation 


All efforts to follow a program of good feeding 
practice is of no avail unless a good sanitation 
system is maintained to combat filth-borne dis- 


eases and internal parasites. 


Here is a good 4-point program which will 
do much to stop losses due to disease and 


parasites: 


THE 
ILLINOIS PLAN 


The “Illinois Plan” for swine feed- 
ng is a system of feeding de- 
veloped at the university. This 
plan, es explained in the “I.A.A. 
Record” of May 1944, is based on 
feeding four different supplements. 


1. A protein supplement to be 


fed during the gestation and 
lactation periods. 

A protein supplement for pigs 
from two weeks old to 75 
pounds weight, fed in the 
creep. 

. A protein supplement for dry- 
lot fattening of pigs from 75 
pounds to market weight. 

. A protein supplement for 
growing-fattening pigs on pas- 
ture from 75 pounds to market 


1. Wash and disinfect farrowing house. 
2. Scrub sow before placing in farrowing pen. 
3. Haul sow and pigs to clean pasture. 


4. Leave the pigs on this clean pasture until 
they reach a weight of 100 to 125 pounds. 


THE 
BLUE SEAL PLAN 


The Blue Seal Plan of swine feed- 
ing follows the Illinois Plan. The 
following Blue Seal Hog Feeds 
have been formulated to carry out 
this program: 
Blue Seal Sow Supplement— 
To be fed during the gestation 
and lactation periods. 


Blue Seal Pig Supplement— 
For pigs from two. weeks old 
to 75 pounds weight, fed in 
creep. 

. Blue Seal Hog Supplement— 
For dry lot fattening of pigs 


from 75 pounds to market 


Aik Year Piles’ Seed Sichuan she, 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


wi 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


- Blue Seal Summer Supplement 
—For growing-fattening pigs 
on pasture from 75 pounds to 
market weight 
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agriculture. 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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Subsidies 


By PRESIDENT CHARLES B. 


ECENT headlines spread across the front pages of daily 
pers were disturbing — “U. S. MUST EAT LESS 
OOD.” This headline was followed by a humanitarian 

appeal based upon the needs of a hungry 

world and asking us to voluntarily re- 
duce our present all-time high rate of 
food consumption. 

Why are we in America eating too 
much food? Any knowledge of ele- 
mentary economics will furnish the 
answer. If we are using too much of 
any commodity it is because that com- 
modity is too cheap in price as compared 
with the price of other goods. Food is 
cheap in relation to other commodities. 
It is being used carelessly and to excess. 
Government statistics show that even before recent wage in- 
creases the factory worker today was able to buy more food 
with the pay for an hour’s work than at any other time in his- 
tory! 
7 Why is food low in price compared with other commodi- 
ties? Most farmers know the answer. Consumers have been 
enjoying an unusual type of bargain sale. Every time the house- 
wife goes into the grocery store, Uncle Sam goes in with her 
and pays part of the cost of read poigenan with money from 
the federal treasury. Money raised by taxation is going by the 
billions to reduce the price of food through these consumer 
subsidies so that the best paid people in the world may buy 
their food below actual cost. 
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Why haven't these indefensible consumer food subsidies 
been ended? Responsible government officials are now saying 
that they cannot remove subsidies at this time. One argument 
advanced is that the removal of subsidies now would result in 
increased food prices and start a renewed inflationary spiral. 
There will never be an opportune time. As far as inflationary 
effect is concerned, subsidies themselves are highly inflationary. 
First, by reducing the price to the consumer they release more 
money for further inflationary pressure. Secondly, since they 
are paid from the federal treasury, subsidies increase the federal 
deficit and deficit financing is very inflationary. 

When will the time be right for subsidy removal? Our 
friends in government say that they must not be removed until 
such time as there is sufficient production so that subsidy re- 
moval will not increase consumer prices. In other words, this 
means that they do not favor subsidy removal until demand 
and supply conditions are such as wiH result in the full brunt of 
subsidy removal falling on the farmers in the form of reduced 
farm prices. 

To farmers these are fighting words. Farmers are by na- 
ture sympathetic to those less fortunate. They want to produce 


enough to help the hungry of the world. However, if we are 


to meet this challenge and increase production under continued 
price control, we demand that all food subsidies be removed 
and that they be removed now. We insist that now is the 
logical time to remove subsidies, while consumers are well able 
to pay fair prices for their food, rather than during a time of 
falling prices, when the farmer must certainly carry all of the 
load. 
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'ARMERS will face about the same 

production problems in 1946 that 

they did in 1945. Labor, for the most 
part, will be just.as scarce this year as 
last. Supply of new machinery and parts 
has improved slightly to date, but any 
appreciable change in the picture will 
depend on whether or not the strike 
situation calms in the coming months. 

That’s about the outlook some 2000 
farmers and homemakers faced as they 
attended Farm and Home Week at the 
University of Illinois in February. Be- 
cause of this outlook, the program em- 
phasized about the same points as those 
stressed in 1944, the last year Farm 
and Home Week was held on the uni- 
versity campus. While there was some 
discussion of conversion from wartime 
to peacetime production, continued de- 
mands for heavy production indicate 
that 1946 will not see a large scale 
shifting in operations. 

Emphasis was again placed on mak- 
ing the best use of labor and machinery 
and there was considerable interest 
shown in the exhibits of new farm ma- 
chinery, farm building designs and 
labor-saving devices. 

_On the economic side, the outlook 
for 1946 continues favorable. L. J. 
Norton, chief in agricultural marketing 
at the University, in summarizing the 
highlights of the livestock situation, 
said that “stockmen will enjoy good 
markets during 1946.” He added, as 
farmers well know, that feed supplies 
may be a limiting factor to livestock 
production in some cases. 

Norton said that costs of feed will 
tend to work higher because demands 
for feeds exceed supplies at current 
prices. Price ceilings will tend to limit 
advances in cost. The recent order re- 
garding distribution of protein feed 
should not reduce the quantities going 
to livestock feeders, he said. 


Current and prospective pig crops, 
he reported, are not much above the 
1940-41 level and are 30 per cent below 
the high 1943 crop. If the demand for 
pork and lard continues good, pig crops 
of this size will not cause much trouble 
when they come to market, Norton be- 
lieves. Hog prices next winter are 


likely to be well above the government 


The big three of Illinois agriculture chat 
during general session of Farm and Home 
Week. Left to right: Charlés B. Shuman, 
Illinois Agricultural Association president. 


Arnold P. Benson, director of the Illinois 
State Department of Agriculture, and H. P. 
Rusk, dean of the state university College 
of Agriculture. 


LABOR, MACHINERY 
STILL BIG PROBLEMS 


support level, which has been set at 90 
per cent of parity price with allowance 
for prewar seasonal variations. 

F. G. Francis of the university animal 
husbandry department said he believed 
that a drop in live cattle prices is in- 
evitable in event the subsidies are not 
extended beyond the June 30 deadline. 
This was in agreement with Norton’s 
theory that elimination of subsidies 
would probably weaken prices, except 
in the better grades of cattle. 

Francis added that “should the ceil- 
ing be removed at the same time as the 
subsidies are discontinued, the whole 
business might straighten itself out 
following a short period of readjust- 
ment.” 

R.W. Bartlett, professor of agricul- 
tural economics, also had a good word 
to say about milk prices. He thinks 
that the farm price of milk is likely to 


be sustained at a high level during the 
next year. He advised, however, that 
dairy producers, especially in the larger 
market-milk areas, would be wise to 
get ready to adjust their production 
so that it will be more uniform 
throughout the year. In this way, he 
pointed out, they can take advantage of 
higher prices likely to be paid in the 
months of short production. 

Grain farmers were warned by 
George C. Decker, entomologist, IIli- 
nois Natural History Survey and Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station, 
to expect some trouble from corn borers 
again in 1946, 

“North-central Illinois,” he said, “is 
the corn borer capital of the world at 
the present time, with more corn borers 
per acre per farm than any other sec- 
tion of the country.” 

He said that it is reasonable to expect 
more borer damage in 1946 than in 
1945 .unless weather conditions this 
spring and early summer are extremely 
unfavorable for the borer. 

Frequent rains during the late sum- 
mer and fall months were unfavorable 
for the development of second-genera- 


——_— 


The Farm and Home Week audience jams 
the lobby of the auditorium building at 
the University of Illinois during a general 
session intermission. 
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tion chinch bugs, and the outlook 
for 1946 is much improved, he reported. 

Grasshoppers are not expected to de- 
velop into a serious outbreak in 1946, 
with the possible exception of an area 
including Madison, Bond, Fayette and 
parts of adjoining counties. 

The overwintering population of 
codling moth going into 1946 is de- 
cidedly lower than it was a year ago, 
Decker said, but this reduction does 
not warrant a letup in control opera- 
tions. Oriental fruit moth and plum 
curculio were both on the increase in 
numbers in 1945, and peach growers 
were cautioned to be on the alert and 
prepare to spray and dust during the 
early spring and preharvest period. 

Decker predicted little damage from 
the grape colaspis and sweet clover 
weevil. He further reported that use 
of DDT on agricultural crops is still 
in the experimental state and urged 
prospective users of the insecticide to 
follow closely the manufacturer's di- 
rection. 

The new president of the IAA, 
Charles B. Shuman, and the new state 
director of agriculture, Arnold P. Ben- 
son, were introduced to Farm and 
Home Week visitors at the opening 
general session by Dean H. P. Rusk of 
the College of Agriculture. 

Introducing President Shuman, Dean 
Rusk said: “I believe the IAA has 
found a man of uncommon ability to 
direct the activities of the most power- 
ful and important farm organization 
in the country.” Dean Rusk also men- 


Taking part in the discussion, “How Can 
Rural Schools be Reorganized?” at the 
Farm and Home Week rural schools ses- 
sion were, left to right: John Cox, IAA 
director of rural school relations; Charles 
McIntosh, Piatt county superintendent of 
schools; Mrs. Carl Schmiedescamp, 
Quincy, and Luther Black, assistant state 
superintendent of schools. At right. a 
group of Rural Youth look over the farm 
machinery exhibit at the ag engineering 
building. L. to R., William Grommet, St. 
Clair county: Alfred Mangold, Mason; 
Gale Williams, White: John Rollins, Knox: 
Karl Seibert, St. Clair; Russ Florreich, St. 
Clair. 


tioned that the University is proud to 
claim President Shuman as one of its 
own, as he was an honor graduate of 
the College of Agriculture in 1928 and 
later received the degree of master of 
science in agronomy in 1929. 


President Shuman declared that he 
was happy to be on the platform with 
Dean Rusk and Director Benson, 
asserting that the College of Agricul- 
ture, the state Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the IAA, constituted a three- 
horse team working in the interests of 
the farmers of the state. 


At left, farmers find out how they are go- 
ing to spend their money this year, ac- 
cording to Farm and Home Week poster. 
At right, a model farm is laid out in 
miniature. Back of picture is west. House 
is in foreground where drive swings to 
right.. Livestock shelter, corncrib and barn 
are in background. Shed at right is for 
machinery. Note dense wooded growth 
on north and west sides for windbreak. 


“We need educational research, and © 
we need laws,’ President Shuman said 
in referring to the College of Agricul- 
ture, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, “and we need a strong organiza- 
tion to see that these programs and laws 
are effectively put into operation.” 

President Shuman pledged the efforts 
of the IAA toward a continuance of the 
fine relationship that has existed be- 
tween the College of Agriculture and 
the State Department of Agriculture. 

Director Benson declared that the 
two agencies, the College of Agricul- 
ture and the IAA represent the farmers 
and the rural interest of the state and 
that he was happy to cooperate with 
them in every worthwhile and forward- 
looking program in which farmers are 
interested. He expressed pleasure at 
meeting President Shuman and lauded 
him for his grasp of rural and commu- 
nity problems of Illinois. 

Perhaps the most interesting address 
given at the general session was that of 
Philip Morrison who worked on the 
atom bomb project. 

A University of Illinois physicist 
from 1941 to 1943, Morrison compared 
the bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki with the first airplane built 
by the Wright brothers. The Wright 
brothers’ plane is far outdated by the 
present B-29s, he said, and the first 
atomic bomb likewise marks the begin- 
ning of a new technology as the first 
airplane was the beginning of a new 
era. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Arnold P. Benson, director of the Illinois 
State Department of Agriculture, and H. P. 
Rusk, dean of the state university College 
of Agriculture. 
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support level, which has been set at 90 
per cent of parity price with allowance 
for prewar seasonal variations. 

FP. G. Francis of the university animal 
husbandry department said he believed 
that a drop in live cattle prices is in- 
evitable in event the subsidies are not 
extended beyond the June 30 deadline. 
This was in agreement with Norton’s 
theory that elimination of subsidies 
would probably weaken prices, except 
in the better grades of cattle. 

Francis added that “should the ceil- 
ing be removed at the same time as the 
subsidies are discontinued, the whole 
business might straighten itself out 
following a short period of readjust- 
ment. 

R.W. Bartlett, professor of agricul: 
tural economics, also had a good word 
to say about milk prices. He thinks 
that the farm price of milk is likely to 


be sustained at a high level during the 
next year. He advised, however, that 
dairy producers, especially in the larger 
market-milk areas, would be wise to 
get ready to adjust their production 
so that it will be more uniform 
throughout the year. In this way, he 
pointed out, they can take advantage of 
higher prices likely to be paid in the 
months of short production. 

Grain farmers were warned by 
George C. Decker, entomologist, Illi- 
nois Natural History Survey and IlIli- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station, 
to expect some trouble from corn borers 
again in 1946, 

“North-central Illinois,” he said, “‘1s 
the corn borer capital of the world at 
the present time, with more corn borers 
per acre per farm than any other sec- 
tion of the country.” 

He said that it is reasonable to expect 
more borer damage in 1946 than in 
1945 unless weather conditions this 
spring and early summer are extremely 
unfavorable for the borer. 

Frequent rains during the late sum- 
mer and fall months were unfavorable 
for the development of second-genera- 
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tion chinch bugs, and the outlook 
for 1946 is much improved, he reported. 

Grasshoppers are not expected to de- 
velop into a serious outbreak in 1946, 
with the possible exception of an area 
including Madison, Bond, Fayette and 
parts of adjoining counties. 

The overwintering population of 
codling moth going into 1946 is de 
cidedly lower than it was a year ago, 
Decker said, but this reduction does 
not warrant a letup in control opera 
tions. Oriental fruit moth and plum 
urculio were both on the increase in 
numbers in 1945, and peach growers 
were cautioned to be on the alert and 
prepare to spray and dust during the 
early spring and preharvest period. 

Decker predicted little damage from 
the grape colaspis and sweet clover 
weevil. He further reported that use 
of DDT on agricultural crops is. still 
in the experimental state and urged 
prospective users of the insecticide to 
follow closely the manufacturer's di- 
rection. , 
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Taking part in the discussion, “How Can 
Rural Schools be Reorganized?” at the 
Farm and Home Week rural schools ses- 
sion were, left to right: John Cox, IAA 
director of rural school relations; Charles 
McIntosh, Piatt: county superintendent of 
schools; Mrs. Carl Schmiedescamp, 
Quincy. and Luther Black, assistant state 
superintendent of schools. At right, a 
group of Rural Youth look over the farm 
machinery exhibit at the ag engineering 
building. L. to R., William Grommet, St. 
Clair county: Alfred Mangold, Mason; 
Gale Williams, White; John Rollins, Knox; 
Karl Seibert, St. Clair; Russ Florreich, St. 
Clair. 
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President Shuman declared that he 
was happy to be on the platform with 
Dean Rusk and _ Director Benson, 
asserting that the College of Agricul- 
ture, the state Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the IAA, constituted a three- 
horse team working in the interests of 
the farmers of the state. 


At left. farmers find out how they are go- 
ing to spend their money this year, ac- 
cording to Farm and Home Week poster. 
At right, a model farm is laid out in 
miniature. Back of picture is west. House 
is in foreground where drive swings to 
right.. Livestock shelter, corncrib and barn 
are in background. Shed at right is for 
machinery. Note dense wooded growth 
on north and west sides for windbreck. 
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ARE TAXES GOING TO BE 
HIGHER? 


Are your taxes going to be high- 
er this year? That’s more than 
a $64 question in many cases. If 
you want to, you can help decide 
the question. Here’s why. 

From 75 to 90 per cent of all 
farm property taxes are levied by 
the township and school districts 
in which the property is located. 

Therefore, you and _ your 
neighbors can control the greatest 
part of your total property tax bill. 
Most of the remainder is controlled 
by the county board of supervisors. 

All tax levies for relief, the pay- 
ment of salaries and expenses of 
township officers and all other 
township purposes (except roads 
and bridges) are made by the 
VOTERS PRESENT at the annual 
town (township) meeting. 

THIS MEETING IS HELD AT 
2 O'CLOCK OF THE DAY OF 
THE TOWNSHIP ELECTION 
WHICH THIS YEAR IS TUES- 
DAY, APRIL 2. 


With the exception of the levy 
for relief purposes, there are no 
legal limits upon the tax levies 
which may be made in the town 
(township) meeting. 

Resident taxpayers must be pres- 
ent if they wish to exercise any®@ 
control over the township tax 
levies. 

If farm taxpayers are not pres- 
ent they leave this responsibility 
to other persons who may not be 
concerned with efficiency and econ- 
omy in township affairs. 

In order to keep your township 
taxes from being increased unduly, 
MARK ON YOUR CALENDAR 
THE DATE OF TUESDAY, 
APRIL 2, AND ATTEND YOUR 
ANNUAL TOWNSHIP MEET- 
ING ON THAT DAY. 


ecords of Illinois 


fecting Farmers.. 


GOOD IDEA TO CHECK IAA LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS 
OF YOUR DISTRICT BEFORE VOTING IN THE 
ILLINOIS PRIMARY ELECTION ON APRIL 9 


N ACCORDANCE with action taken 

by the voting delegates of Illinois 

Agricultural Association at an annual 
meeting several years ago, the Board of 
Directors has authorized and directed the 
publication of the following statement, 
together with the records of the members 
of the General Assembly as determined 
by their votes and general attitude on 
matters of important legislation directly 
affecting farmers, as supported or op- 
posed by the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation. There are numerous measures of 
considerable interest to agriculture in the 
1945 session upon which the Association 
took a position. However, the Associ- 
ation regatded the bills for the assessment 
of property at its full value (which the 
I.A.A. opposed), the Gateway Amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the com- 
panion party circle bills and the bill mak- 
ing an appropriation for farm-to-highway 
roads as the most important legislation 
affecting farmers. The voting record of 
downstate legislators on these measures 
was given in the September, 1945, is- 
sue of the RecorD. In view of the fun- 
damental importance of these measures, 
this report is weighted heavily by the vote 
and attitude of members of the legislature 
on these issues. 


Basis of Report 
This report is based entirely upon the 
legislator’s record and attitude as ob- 
served in Springfield. The Association 
has not given and obviously cannot be 
aware of, or give consideration to, the rec- 
ord or attitude upon local problems which 

may affect the voters’ decision. 
The first column of the report tabu- 
lated below lists the number of regular 
sessions of the General Assembly during 


which the respective members have 
served. The second column carries the 
legislative record of the legislators as de- 
termined by their votes on agricultural 
legislation during the last regular ses- 
sion, together with their general attitude 
on legislation supported or opposed by 
the [Illinois Agricultural Association 
throughout their terms of service. 


Ratings Used 


A member, to receive a rating of “Ex- 
cellent’’ must not only have a satisfactory 
voting record, but his general attitude’ in 


VOTE IN THE 
PRIMARIES APRIL 9 


In line with its long-established 
policy, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation publishes herewith the voting 
records of members of the Illinois 
General Assembly. 


Many of these legislators are can- 
didates for office in the primaries on 
April 9. The Association urges its 
members to study carefully the in- 
formation published in this issue of 
the RECORD and to actively support 
for nomination and election those 
representatives who, by their rec- 
ords, have proved themselves worthy 
of confidence of farmers. 


Farm people represent only a 
minority of the population. Only 
through their united action at the 
polls, wherein they place the in- 
terests of agriculture above parties 
and personalities, can they hope to 
maintain fair representation in law- 
making bodies. 
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recent legislative sessions must have been 
generally recognized as actively sup- 
porting the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation’s legislative program. To achieve 
an “Excellent” record a member must 
also have served more than one two-year 
legislative period and must have taken a 
favorable position on highly controversial 
legislative proposals. 

First term members, to secure a “Very 


Good” rating, must have a satisfactory 
voting record and must have actively 
supported the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation’s legislative program. This rat- 
ing is the highest given any first term 
member. 

In recommendation with the directions 
given by the delegates of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, members of the As- 
sociation are advised that all members of 


the present General Assembly seeking re- 
election who are rated as ‘Excellent’ or 
“Very Good” are entitled to support by 
all members and friends of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association in the coming 
primary and general election. 

The records of members rated as 
“Good” are worthy of careful considera- 
tion in comparison with the qualifications 
of new candidates seeking office. 


Records of Members of the Illinois General Assembly 


Members by 
Senatorial 
Districts 


No. of Regular 
Sessions 
Served 


7th District (Outlying 
Cook County) 
Sen. Bidwill 
Rep. McGrath 
Rep. Van der Vries 
Rep. Virkus 


8th District (Boone, 
Lake and McHenry) 
Sen. Paddock 
Rep. Bolger 
Rep. Keller 
Rep. Kelsey 


10th District (Ogle, 
and Winnebago) 
Sen. Baker 14 
Rep. Hilvers 1 
Rep. David Hunter 12 
Rep. Lagerstrom 1 


12th District (Carroll, 
JoDaviess and Stephenson) 
Sen. Laughlin 
Rep. Burt 1 
Rep. Franz 12 
Rep. Stransky 5 


14th District (Kane 
and Kendall) 
Sen. Little 
Rep. Laufer 
Rep. Peffers 
Rep. Schuler 


NAO 


mA OO 


doe 


16th District (Livingston, 
Marshall, Putnam 
and Woodford) 
Sen. Lantz 16 
Rep. Bruer 11 
Rep. Carpenter 4 
Rep. Lannon 1 


18th District (Peoria) 
Sen. Trager 
Rep. Crowley 


mA COR 
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Legislative Record on 
Important Agricultural 


Members by 
Senatorial 


Measures Districts 


20th District (Grundy, 


No. of Regular 


Sessions 


Legislative Record on 
Important. Agricultural 
Served Measures 


Iroquois and Kankakee) 


Very Good Sen. Beckman (deceased ) 
Good Rep. Alpiner 8 Excellent 
Very Good Rep. McBroom 3 Excellent 
Good Rep. Topping 6 Excellent 
22nd District (Edgar 
and Vermilion) 
crema Sen. Luckey 9 Very Good 
ery Rep. Edwards 74 Excellent 
een 4 Rep. Lavezzi 2 Very Good 
ery Rep. Walker 2 Excellent 
24th District (Champaign, 
Excellent Moultrie and Piatt) 
Very Good Sen. Peters 6 Very Good 
Excellent Rep. Clabaugh 4 Excellent 
Very Good Rep. Dillavou 3 Excellent 
Rep. Garman 5 Excellent 
Very Good 26th District (Ford 
Very Good and McLean) 
Excellent Sen. Cash 3 Very Good 
Excellent sow. — 5 Excellent 
ep. e 1 Very Good 
Rep. Rhodes 4 Excellent 
hai Bie 28th District (DeWitt, 
ery Logan and Macon) 
Excellent Sen. Rotz 1 Good 
Excellent Rep. Dinneen 6 Excellent 
Rep. H. B. Harris 2 Good 
Rep. Wilson 2 Very Good 
Excellent 30th District (Brown, Cass, 
Very Good Mason, Menard, Schuyler 
Excellent and Tazewell) 
Very Good Sen. Lohmann 12 Excellent 
Rep. Allison 6 Excellent 
Rep. Burnsmier 2 Excellent 
am Rep. Flowerree 5 Excellent 


Rep. Gorman Excellent 
Rep. Grebe Excellent (Concluded on page 8) 
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RECORDS OF MEMBERS OF ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY (Continued from Page 7) 


Members by 
Senatorial 
Districts 


No. of Regular Legislative Record on 
Sessions Important Agricultural 
Served Measures 


No. of Regular Legislative Record on Members by 
Sessions Important Agricultural Senatorial 
Served Measures Districts 


32nd District (Hancock, McDon- 42nd District (Clay, Clinton, 


ough and Warren) 
Sen. Downing 
Rep. Robbins 
Rep. Salisbury 
Rep. Schaumleffel 


33rd District (Henderson, 
Mercer and Rock Island) 
Sen. Carpentier 
Rep. Searle 
Rep. Ora Smith 
Rep. Teigland 


34th District (Clark, 
Coles and Douglas) 
Sen. Lyons 
Rep. Frazier 
Rep. Jones 


Rep. Lewis 


35th District (DeKalb, 
Lee and Whiteside) 
Sen. Collins 
Rep. Brydia 
Rep. Shaw 
Rep. White 


36th District (Adams, Calhoun, 
Pike and Scott) 
Sen. Dick 
Rep. Donohoo 
Rep. Gibbs 
Rep. Scarborough 


37th District (Bureau, 
Henry and Stark) 
Sen. Rennick 
Rep. Chapman 
Rep. Knauf 
Rep. Nowlan 


38th District (Greene, Jersey, 
Macoupin and 
Montgomery ) 
Sen. Miller 
Rep. Donnelly 
Rep. Fellis 
Rep. Robison 


39th District (LaSalle) 
Sen. Benson 
Rep. Hart 
Rep. Hayne (deceased) 
Rep, J. Ward Smith 


40th District (Christian, Cumber- 
land, Fayette and Shelby) 
Sen. Fribley 
Rep. C. C. Hunter 
Rep. Preihs 
Rep. Welker 


41st District (DuPage 
and Will) 
Sen. Barr 
Rep. Downey 
Rep. Hollingsworth 
Rep. O'Neill 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Very Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Good 


Very Good 

Very Good 
Absent because of ill- 
ness and not recorded on 
many controversial  is- 
sues. Attitude Very 
Good. 

Very Good 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Fair 

Excellent 


Very Good 
Very Good 
Very Good 
Very Good 


Very Good 

Very Good 

Very Good 
(Not recorded on many 
controversial issues. At- 
titude Very Good) 


Very Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Very Good 
Excellent 


Very Good 


Very Good 
Very Good 
Fair 
Excellent 


Very Good 
Good 

Very Good 
Excellent 


Effingham and Marion) 
Sen, Oldfield 
Rep. Branson 
Rep. Horn 
Rep. Taylor 


43rd District (Fulton and Knox) 
Sen. Thompson 
Rep. Cutler 
Rep. Peel 
Rep. Ray 


44th District (Jackson, Monroe, 
Perry, Randolph and 
Washington) 
Sen. Crisenberry 
Rep. Brands 
Rep. McDonald 
Rep. Thornton 


4Sth District (Morgan and 
Sangamon) 
Sen. Giffin 
Rep. Green 
Rep. Lawler 
Rep. Sullivan 


46th District (Jasper, Jefferson, 
Richland and Wayne) 
Sen. Broyles 
Rep. Coffman 
Rep. Samford 
Rep. Travers 


47th District (Bond 
and Madison) 

Sen. Flagg 
Rep. Lloyd Harris 


Rep. Monroe 
Rep. Mueller 


48th District (Crawford, Edwards, 
Gallatin, Hardin, Lawrence, 


Wabash and White) 
Sen. Armstrong 
Rep. Higgins 
Rep. Stanley 
Rep. Thompson 


49th District (St. Clair) 
Sen. Thomas 
Rep. Holten 
Rep. O. L. Miller 
Rep. Wellinghoff 


50th District (Alexander, 
Franklin, Pulaski, Union 
and Williamson) 
Sen. Butler 
Rep. Gulley (deceased) 
Rep. J. E. Miller 
Rep. Upchurch 


5ist District (Hamilton, Johnson, 


Massac, Pope and Saline) 
Sen. Van Hooser 
Rep. Field 
Rep. Powell 
Ren. Westh ook 


Very Good 
Excellent 

Very Good 
Very Good 


Very Good 
Very Good 
Very Good 
Excellent 


Very Good 
Excellent 


Excellent 
Very Good 


Very Good 
Very Good 
Excellent 

Very Good 


Very Good 
Absent because of ill- 
ness and not recorded on 
many controversial issues 
— Attitude Good 
Excellent 
Absent because of ill- 
ness and not recorded on 
many controversial issues 
— Attitude Very Good 


Excellent 
Very Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Very Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 


Excellent 


Very Good 
Excellent 


Very Good 
Excellent 

Very Good 
Very Good 
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At speakers table during Ottawa meeting 
are, left to right: L. D. Oranger, Ill. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: H. H. England, Ill. 
Food Lockers Association: E. G. Randell, 
FCA; Prof. Sleeter Bull and Prof. William 
Everitt, both of U. of Illinois: Dana Cryder. 


Ill. Cooperative Locker Association; Rev. 
Fred Harrison, Congregational church, Ot- 
tawa; L. B. Mann, FCA; Fred Ringham. 
St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives, and 
Norman Ralston, locker plant operator 
from Rockford, Ill. 


Plan Further Locker Expansion 


PIRITED discussions on the future of 

refrigerated locker service and its 
place in the Farm Bureau organization 
were held at conferences in Ottawa, 
Feb. 18-19, and in Springfield, Feb. 
25-26. 

The conferences were called by the II- 
linois Cooperative Service of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association to acquaint lock- 
er managers and Farm Bureau leaders 
with the new Illinois Cooperative Locker 
Association set-up, legal requirements on 
locker operation, efficient handling and 
merchandising of frozen foods and the 
problems facing further expansion in the 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Association. 

The meetings were presided over by 
Dana Cryder of Kendall county, president 
of the Illinois Cooperative Locker Associ- 
ation. 


Leading the discussion on the future 
course of the association, L. W. Braham, 
manager of Will County Cooperatives, 
Inc., and former Will county farm ad- 
viser, declared that if the farmer cooper- 
atives do not move into large-scale slaugh- 
ter processing, ‘others will come along, 
hire the best farm talent from among us 
and take the lead in this field.” 


George Metzger, IAA field secretary, 
reminded the locker managers of the im- 
portance of maintaining bargaining pow- 
er in the purchase of locker supplies. He 
also pointed out the need for a strong 
state locker association with a board of 
directors responsible to the Farm Bureau 
membership of Illinois. 


Interest in the planning of slaughter 
plants and slaughter procaine plants 
has been spreading rapidly throughout the 
state, Frank Gougler, IAA produce mar- 
keting director, told Farm Bureau lead- 
ers at both meetings. 

Farm Bureau people have already 
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Dana Cryder L. W. Braham 


made plans to set up slaughter processing 
plants in Champaign, McLean, La Salle, 
Will, Kendall, Marshall-Putnam and 
Adams counties.. The plants will cost in 
the neighborhood of $60,000 to $75,- 
000 although the one planned for Will 
county will cost an estimated $125,000 
and will include lockers and facilities for 
the handling of poultry. 

These slaughter processing plants will 
be centrally located in an area in which 
there are four or five locker plants. The 
central slaughter processing plant will 
kill, cure, smoke and chill meat and fen- 
der lard for all of the locker plants in its 


area. 


This centralization will enable the lock- 
er plants to devote their chill rooms and 
other space to the installation of more 
lockers, some of which are badly needed. 

Macoupin county has already laid plans 
for a slaughter processing plant at Carlin- 
ville which will cost in the neighborhood 
of $75,000. Bids have already. been 
called for and if this plant is finished in 
the not too distant future, it may become 
a model for other counties planning sim- 
ilar plants. 

Another project which has been com- 
ing to the fore in locker plant and 
slaughter processing discussions is cen- 
tralized rendering on a cooperative basis. 

First interest in this project appeared 
to be centered in Southern Illinois, 
Gougler said. Ten counties in the Carbon- 
dale area have already appointed a com- 
mittee to study and develop further the 
case for centralized rendering. 


If a favorable report is returned and 
other counties show interest, the render- 
ing plants would ‘be planned on a state- 
wide basis for the rendering of dead 
animals and the by-products of locker 
plants and slaughter processing plants. 

The slaughter processing plants would 
be controlled by the management of the 
locker plants and would require no new 
organization. The rendering plants, how- 
ever, would require separate financing 
and control. 

Others on the locker programs in- 
cluded: Paul Mathias, IAA secretary; 
Prof. Lee A. Somers, College of Agricul- 
ture horticulture department; Miss Franc- 
es Van Duyne, College of Agriculture 
food specialist (see women’s page) ; T. L. 
Gould, Lafayette Food Lockers, Lafayette, 
Ind.; F. R. Oakley, former Peoria Star 
editor. 

Prof. William L. Everitt, head of the 
U. of I. department of electrical engineer- 
ing; Prof. Sleeter Bull, College of Agri- 
culture meats department head; C. G. 
Randell, L. B. Mann, and Paul C. Wil- 
kins, of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion at Washington; Fred C. Ringham of 
the St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives; 
George R. Schlageter of Streator, and El- 
lis Kugler, Co-op Locker Service man- 
ager, Champaign. 


Men who took part in the locker conferences held in Ottawa. Feb. 18-19. 


AN you toss a rock? Can you wield 

a broom with more than usual zip 
and zest? 

So you think only boys and house- 
wives do such things? Well, you'll find 
out differently if you talk to farmers in 
the neighborhood of Triumph, a village 
of 200 in northwestern La Salle county. 

Because for 61 winters three genera- 
tions of these farmers have belonged to 
the most exclusive rock-tossing, broom- 
wielding fraternity in downstate Illinois. 
It is the only organization of its kind in 
Illinois outside of Chicago. 

When the crops are in and freezing 
winds sweep across the brown stubble- 
fields of northern Illinois, members of 
the Waltham Curling Club pull on their 
jackets and overshoes, gather up their 
brooms and curling stones, and head for 
the three-rink shed at Triumph for a 
night of their favorite winter sport. 

The club membership of 133 is com- 

sed chiefly of farmers and practically 
all of the farmers are members of the La 
Salle County Farm Bureau. Farm Ad- 


This view across two rinks shows two 
curling games in operation at the same 
time. 
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La Salle County Farm Bureau Di- 


By Jim Thomson 
Ass't Editor, IAA Record 


THE COVER 


Cover picture shows a group 
of La Salle county farmers play- 
; ing 4 game 
their grand- 
parents started 
, more than 60 
years ago. Left 
to right: Farm 
Bureau Direc- 
tor Willis Wil- 

~s 7 son, Don Fin- 
ley, Art Krieser and Eldon Worsley. 


viser Fred A, Painter pointed out that the 
Ophir and Waltham township area from 
which the curlers come has for, many years 
been a stronghold of farm organization 
in the county. 

Back in the winter of 1884-85, a tall, 
black-bearded Scot named John Currie, 
recently arrived from Ayrshire, saw in 
the northern Illinois winter season ideal 


rector Jimmy Webber (left) looks over his 
shoulder to watch well-played “rock” 
(right) slide near center of target. 


conditions for the 400-year-old Scottish 
game of curling. Far better than his 
native Scotland, he decided, because win- 
ters here were longer and much colder. 

And according to club secretary-treas- 
urer Willis Wilson, a county Farm Bu- 
reau director, that is what the curlers wel- 
come — a generous amount of cold 
weather. It is never too cold to curl, 
Wilson maintains. 

Curling is a sport that requires an ex- 
traordinary sense of timing, control and 
teamwork. In some ways it is similar 
to bowling, but curlers tell you it requires 
far more skill and daring. 

The curling rink is 46 yards long, more 
than twice the length of a bowling al- 
ley. At each end of the rink is the 
“house,” a circle 12 feet in diameter en- 
closing three concentric bands generally 
colored red, white and blue, giving the 
appearance of a giant target. 

Four men comprise each team, in- 
cluding a captain or skipper who directs 
his team’s strategy from behind the 
house. The object of the game is to 
slide the curling stone as close to the 
center of the target as possible. Defen- 
sive players on the team try to get their 
rocks in “guard” position, thereby set- 
ting up a blockade on the ice to add to 
the difficulties of the opponent. 

The curling stone or rock, as it is 
more commonly called, is shaped like a 
pumpkin that has been stepped on. It 
is hewn from granite of flint-like hard- 
ness and has a handle attached to the 
flattened top. A player uses two rocks 
matched for weight and size. Each rock 
weighs pS prune 40 pounds and 
virtually all are imported from Scotland 
at a cost of about $38 a pair. 

To the bowler accustomed to throw- 
ing a 16-pound ball, tossing a 40-pound 
curling rock is like heaving the kitchen 
stove across the rink. Actually, how- 
ever, it does not require as much effort as 
one might think. 
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There are many schools of thought on 
delivery but most players appear to throw 
the rock with a long easy gliding motion 
sliding it across the ice. 

The most spectacular aspect of the 
game is the activity of the sweepers who 
brush the ice with the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of a harassed housewife ex- 
pecting visitors at any moment. 

Brushing is done just ahead of the 
stone as it moves across the ice in order 
to clear the way of all dirt and any min- 
ute objects which might be in the path 
of the stone. A small piece of paper, 
a match, or dirt from the boots of the 
players can throw a rock off its course 
and upset the calculation of its speed by 
the skipper. 


Skillful play puts four stones near center 
of target. Latest move has players spell- 
bound for a moment. Left to right: Melvin 


Hagenbuch, Ivan Bunton, and Charles 


Hagenbuch. 


The sweepers are teammates who stand 
on either side of the rink watching a 
third member of the team throw his 
curling stone. If his delivery is too 
slow, the skipper calls on the sweepers 
to “bring it in.” At his word, the 
sweepers spring into action and brush 
with devilish fanaticism. 

Triumph curlers maintain that a stone 
can be advanced as much as 15 feet by 
expert sweeping. 

The skipper occupies a unique place 
in the game of curling. He holds a 
pase similar to the anchor man in 

wling, yet his responsibility is far 
greater. He stands behind the target 
advising while his teammates slide their 
rocks toward him from the hack, or 
playing position, more than 40 yards 
away. 

At a glance, he must be able to judge 
the speed of the stone a few seconds 
after it has been played by his team- 
mate so he can tell his sweepers what 
to do. 

Finally he must play his team’s last 
shots which are generally the most dif- 
ficult and most important plays of the 
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Skipper Ivan Buntan (left) 


tells his 

sweeper teammates in background to 

brush a clear path for approaching stone 

so it will reach target at his feet. Op- 

ponent Graeme Currie (right) watches the 
play hopefully. 


game since they more often than not 
decide its outcome. The difficulty of 
his play is heightened when the rink 
is cluttered up with the 14 rocks of his 
opponents and teammates which have 
already been thrown. 

For competition, the Waltham curlers 
generally go to Milwaukee, which is 
the largest curling center nearby. Each 
year curlers from our northern states, 
and Canada congregate in Milwaukee 
for matches of national curling impor- 
tance and each year there are generally 
several representatives in the competi- 
tion from the Waltham Club. Several 
have won awards at Milwaukee for 
their prowess with the curling stone. 

Included in the overwhelming farm 
membership of the club are a doctor, a 
lawyer, two bankers and an Illinois Farm 
Supply Company driver. 

Club officers are: Arthur Jones, presi- 
dent; Everett Chalus, vice president; Wil- 
lis Wilson, secretary-treasurer, and Di- 
rectors Graeme Currie and Eldridge 
Dana. All of the officers are‘Farm Bu- 
reau members except Dana, who gave up 
his membership when he moved to the 
village. 


Through 


Several years-ago, the Waltham Curl- 
ing Club was invited to play at the 
University of Illinois skating rink dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week to give other 
Illinois farmers a chance to see this 
unique game. 

Because another event had taken 
place shortly before their arrival at the 
rink, the ice was not correctly prepared 
and the exhibition turned out to be a 
fizzle. The spectators who were on 
hand to watch the game were greatly 
disappointed. 

Their disappointment was mild, how- 
ever, compared to the chagrin of the 
Waltham curlers, who had looked for- 
ward to the event for several days. They 
hope they may again be given the op- 


Farm Bureau Director Jimmy Webber 

throws stone. Broom is held in left hand 

for balance. Spectators watch through 
glass partition in background. 


portunity to put on an exhibition of 
curling for Farm and Home Week, but 
the next time they will insist that every- 
thing be done right, including the prep- 
aration of the ice, so no one will be 
Speen. 

ntil 1940, most of the curling had 


(Continued on Page 23) 


a partition of glass windows, watch curlers on the i from the com- 
a handful of Saturday night spectators fort of stove-heated as een. . 
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AN you toss a rock? Can you wield 

a broom with more than usual zip 
and zest? 

So you think only boys and_house- 
wives do such things? Well, you'll find 
out differently if you talk to farmers in 
the neighborhood ‘ot Triumph, a village 
of 200 in northwestern La Salle county. 

Because for 61 winters three genera- 
tions of these farmers have belonged to 
the most exclusive rock-tossing, broom- 
wielding fraternity in downstate Illinois. 
It is the only organization of its kind in 
Illinois outside of Chicago. 

When the crops are in and freezing 
winds sweep across the brown. stubble- 
fields of northern Illinois, members of 
the Waltham Curling Club pull on their 
jackets and overshoes, gather up their 
brooms and curling stones, and head for 
the three-rink shed at Triumph for a 
night of their favorite winter sport. 

The club membership of 133 is com- 
posed chiefly of farmers and practically 
all of the farmers are members of the La 
Salle County Farm Bureau. Farm Ad- 


This view across two rinks shows two 
curling games in operation at the same 
time. La Salle County Farm Bureau Di- 
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By Jim Thomson 
Ass’t Editor, IAA Record 


THE COVER 


Cover picture shows a group 
of La Salle county farmers play- 
ing a4 game 
their grana- 
parents started 


more than 60 
years ago. Left 
to right: Farm 
Bureau Direc- 
tor Willis Wil- 
ron, Don Fin- 
ley, Art Krieser and Eldon Worsley. 


viser Fred A. Painter pointed out that the 
Ophir and Waltham township area from 
which the curlers come has for many years 
been a stronghold of farm organization 
in the county. 

Back in the winter of 1884-85, a tall, 
black-bearded Scot named John Currie, 
recently arrived from Ayrshire, saw in 
the northern Illinois winter season ideal 


rector Jimmy Webber (left) looks over his 
shoulder to watch well-played “rock” 
(right) slide near center of target. 


conditions for the 400-year-old Scottish 
game of curling. Far better than his 
native Scotland, he decided, because win- 
ters here were longer and much colder. 

And according to club secretary-treas- 
urer Willis Wilson, a county Farm Bu- 
reau director, that is what the curlers wel- 
come — a generous amount of cold 
weather. It is mever too cold to curl, 
Wilson maintains. 

Curling is a sport that requires an ex- 
traordinary sense of timing, control and 
teamwork. In some ways it is similar 
to bowling, but curlers tell you it requires 
far more skill and daring. 

The curling rink is 46 yards long, more 
than twice the length of a bowling al- 
ley. At each end of the rink is the 
“house,” a circle 12 feet in diameter en- 
closing three concentric bands generally 
colored red, white and blue, giving the 
appearance of a giant target. 

Four men comprise each team, in- 
cluding a captain or skipper who directs 
his team’s strategy from behind the 
house. The object of the game is to 
slide the curling stone as close to the 
center of the target as possible. Defen- 
sive players on the team try to get their 
rocks in ‘guard’ position, thereby  set- 
ting up a blockade on the ice to add to 
the difficulties of the opponent. 

The curling stone or rock, as it is 
more commonly called, is shaped like a 
pumpkin that has been stepped on. It 
is hewn from granite of flint-like hard- 
ness and has a handle attached to the 
flattened top. A player uses two rocks 
matched for weight and size. Each rock 
weighs approximately 40 pounds and 
virtually all are imported from Scotland 
at a cost of about $38 a pair. 

To the bowler accustomed to throw- 
ing a 16-pound ball, tossing a 40-pound 
curling rock is like heaving the kitchen 
stove across the rink. Actually, how- 
ever, it does not require as much effort as 
one might think. 
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There are many schools of thought on 
delivery but most players appear to throw 
the rock with a long easy gliding motion 
sliding it across the ice. 

The most spectacular aspect of the 
game is the activity of the sweepers who 
brush the ice with the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of a harassed housewife ex- 
pecting visitors at any moment. 

Brushing is done just ahead of the 
stone as it moves across the ice in order 
to clear the way of all dirt and any min- 
ute objects which might be in the path 
of the stone. A small piece of paper. 
a match, or dirt from the boots of the 
players can throw a rock off its course 
and upset the calculation of its speed by 


the skipper. 


Skillful play puts four stones near center 


of target. Latest move has players spell- 

bound for a moment. Left to right: Melvin 

Hagenbuch, Ivan Bunton, and Charles 
Hagenbuch. 


The sweepers are teammates who stand 
on either side of the rink watching a 
third member of the team throw his 
curling stone. If his delivery is too 
slow, the skipper calls on the sweepers 
to “bring it in.’ At his word, the 
sweepers spring into action and brush 
with devilish fanaticism. 

Triumph curlers maintain that a stone 
can be advanced as much as 15 feet by 
expert sweeping. 

The skipper occupies a unique place 
in the game of curling. He holds a 
position similar to the anchor man in 
bowling, yet his responsibility is far 
greater. He stands behind the target 
advising while his teammates slide their 
rocks toward him from the hack, or 
playing position, more than 40 yards 
away. 

At a glance, he must be able to judge 
the speed of the stone a few seconds 
after it has been played by his team- 
mate so he can tell his sweepers what 
to do. 

Finally he must play his team’s last 
shots which are generally the most dif- 
ficult and most important plays of the 
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Skipper 

sweeper 

brush a clear path for approaching stone 

so it will reach target at his feet. Op- 

ponent Graeme Currie (right) watches the 
play hopefully. 


Ivan Buntan (left) tells his 
teammates in background to 


game since they more often than not 
decide its outcome. The difficulty of 
his play is heightened when the rink 
is cluttered up with the 14 rocks of his 
opponents and teammates which have 
already been thrown. 

For competition, the Waltham curlers 
generally go to Milwaukee, which ts 
the largest curling center nearby. Each 
year curlers from our northern states, 
and Canada congregate in Milwaukee 
for matches of national curling impor- 
tance and each year there are generally 
several representatives in the 
tion from the Waltham Club. 
have won awards at Milwaukee for 
their prowess with the curling ston 

Included in the overwhelming 
membership of the club are a doctor, a 
lawyer, two bankers and an Illinois Farm 
Supply Company driver. 

Club officers are: Arthur Jones, presi- 
dent; Everett Chalus, vice president; Wil- 
lis Wilson, secretary-treasurer, and Di- 


competi- 


Several 


farm 


rectors Graeme Currie and Eldridge 
Dana. All of the officers are Farm Bu- 


reau members except Dana, who gave up 
his membership when he moved to the 
village. 


Through a partition of glass windows, 
a handful of Saturday night spectators 


Several ycars ago, the Waltham Curl- 
ing Club was invited to play at the 
University of Illinois skating rink dur 
ing Farm and Home Week to give other 


Illinois farmers a chance to see this 
unique game 

Because another event had _ taken 
place shortly before their arrival at the 
rink, the ice was not correctly prepared 
and the exhibition turned out to be a 
fizzle. The spectators who were on 


hand to watch the game were greatly 
disappointed 

Their disappointment was mild, how- 
ever, compar to the chagrin of the 
Waltham curlers, who had looked for- 
ward to the event for several days. They 
hope they may again be given the op- 


Farm Bureau Director Jimmy Webber 


throws stone. Broom is held in left hand 
for balance. Spectators watch through 
glass partition in background. 


portunity to put on an exhibition of 
curling for Farm and Home Week, but 
the next time they will insist that every- 
thing be done right, including the prep- 
aration of the ice, so no one will be 
disappointed. 


Until 1940, most of the curling had 


(Continued on Page 23) 


watch curlers on the ice from the com- 
fort of stove-heated club room. 
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Shorts 
ia the 
News 


Lt. Fred P. Bierer, recently returned 
from two years service in the Navy, has 
been named manager of the Fruit Ex- 
change Supply Company, subsidiary or- 
ganization of the Illinois Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, IAA associated company 
located at Carbondale. 

Prior to entering the service, Bierer 
was assistant sales manager for the 
Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange, but 
devoted most of his time to the Supply 
Company. 

Bierer will work with L. L. Colvis 
who will continue as general manager 
for both the Illinois Fruit Growers Ex- 
change and Supply Company. Colvis 
is also director of fruit and vegetable 
marketing for the IAA. 

Bierer was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1937 where his 
main interest was in horticulture. He 
then spent several years on his own 
fruit farm and served two years as the 
youngest member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fruit Growers Exchange. 


Robert J. Howard of Boone, Ia., 
has been named assistant farm 
adviser for Kane county. He will 
have direction of Rural Youth, 4-H 
Clubs and other extension activities 
with Farm Adviser A. C. Johnson. 


Howard is a graduate of Iowa State 
College and was recently dis- 
charged after serving three years 
‘with the anmed services. 


Kenneth A. Stocker, Jacksonville, has 
been employed as assistant farm adviser 
and youth adviser at the Woodford Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau. He began work March 
1, 

Recently discharged from the service, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stocker and their daughter 
will move to Eureka as soon as housing 
can be secured. 

Stocker is a native of Morgan county 
and was graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1942. He was assistant 
farm adviser in Madison county prior to 
entering the service. 


John L. Diamond, Edwards 
county farm adviser for the past 
21, years, has taken over his 
duties as Peoria county farm ad- 
viser, succeeding I. F. Green, who 
resigned to work for a Peoria 
bank. 

Diamond is a 1938 graduate of 
the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. ‘He taught voca- 
tional agriculture at Greenville 
high school and served as assist- 
ant farm adviser in Peoria county 
in 1942-43. He is married and 
has two children. 


W. A. Viehe, president of the Frank- 
lin County Farm Bureau, died at his 
home in Ewing, Jan. 19. He was a 
charter member of the Farm Bureau 
and had served on the board of direc- 
tors for seveal years before becoming 


Officers of the Illinois Farm Advisers As- 
sociation elected during Farm and Home 
Week are left to right, front row: I. E. 
Parett, Vermilion, director: W. F. Coolidge. 
Livingston. vice president: W. B. Bunn, 
Pike, president: O. O. Mowery, Macoupin. 
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secretary, and Ray V. Watson, Mason, 
director. Back row, all directors: Glenn 
C. Smith,’ Pope-Hardin: C. S. Cutright, 
Effingham: Charles E. Yale, Lee, 1945 
association president; A. J. Rehling, Hen- 
derson, and H. S. Wright of Du Page 


president. Mr. Viehe was a firm be- 
liever and champion of farm coop- 
eratives, working hard the past year in 
promoting and organizing the Franklin 
County Service Company. 


Eugene F. Hugo, recently dis- 
charged from the Army after more 
than four years of service, is the 
new assistant in the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion. Illinois Grain is an associ- 
ated company of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

During his Army service Hugo 
worked two and one-half years as 
special agent, Counter Intelligence 
Office, Washington, D. C. He re- 
ceived his training for this work 
at the Counter Intelligence Corps 
investigators’ school in Chicago. 

Hugo also served one and one- 
half years as special agent in the 
Counter Intelligence Corps in the 
European theater of operations in 
France, Holland and Germany. His 
duties consisted chiefly in arrest 
and apprehension of enemy 
wanted personalities. Arrests in- 
cluded officials in the German high 
command, the Gestapo, storm 
troops, the SS corps. 


Karl F. Adams of McLean county 
was elected president of the Illinois 
Society of Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers at the organization’s annual 
meeting held in connection with Farm 
and Home Week at the University of 
Illinois. 

He succeeds George Maxwell of 
Champaign county. C. M. Cassidy of 
Macon county was elected vice presi- 
dent. O. H. Mendenhall, Champaign 
county, and J..B. Andrews, Champaign 
county, were reelected treasurer and 
secretary respectively. 


A dividend of four cents per 
bushel on grain purchased was dis- 
tributed in early March by the 
Savoy Grain and Coal Company to 
its 250 patrons. 

The total dividend, according to 
President L. G. Johnston, was 
approximately $20,000 — about 

ee-fourths of the total dividend 
paid a year ago. 

In addition to the patronage div- 
idend in. grain, the company paid 
five per cent on preferred stock. 
Grain handled by the elevator dur- 
ing the past year amounted to 
650,000 bushels. 


A corn plant uses about 368 pounds of 
water to produce one pound of dry matter, 
while cucumbers use 713. pounds of water 
and pumpkins 834 pounds of water to make 
one pound of dry matter. 
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ILLINOIS GRAIN TERMINALS 
COMPANY 
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NOTHER forward step in the IAA’s 
A comprehensive pee for cooperative 
gtain merchandising was taken in 
February with the incorporation of the II- 
linois Grain Terminals Company. 

This company will acquire elevator 
facilities at the terminal markets and 
barge equipment for the movement of 
grain on the Illinois and Mississippi 
waterways. 

What does the establishment of a grain 
merchandising cooperative like the IlI- 
linois Grain Terminals Company mean to 
the average grain farmer of Illinois? 

Let’s look at cooperative grain market- 
ing developments to date. Heretofore, 
the Farm Bureau's statewide grain mar- 
keting efforts have been confined to the 
commission and brokerage business. In 
other words, the Farm Bureau’s program 
was to sell grain for its member elevator 
companies. Farmers profited in the sav- 
ings in commissions by selling through 
their own cooperative. 

Now in recent years there has been a 
demand on the part of farmers’ elevators 
of the cooperative type and the Farm 
Bureaus, adjacent to both the Mississippi 
and Illinois rivers, for an expanded pro- 
gram of merchandising. This would en- 
able the grain producer to sell his grain 
to his local elevator which will as a mem- 
ber of the state company, sell the grain 
to Illinois Grain Terminals Company. II- 
linois Grain Terminals will in turn sell 
the grain to processors, millers, etc. In 
this way, the farmer will have a direct 
channel from his farm to the consumer. 

By having control of his grain from the 
farm all the way to the consumer, the 
grain producer is in a position to share 
in the earnings of the grain merchandis- 
ing business. The earnings, of course, 
of the grain merchandising business have 
always been far greater than that of the 
grain commission or brokerage business. 

Along with the Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals Company, the Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration, the IAA’s statewide commis- 
sion company, will continue to render a 
commission and brokerage service to its 
member elevators, to the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Iowa; and the 
Indiana Grain Cooperative, Inc. 

Since the Illinois Grain Terminals Com- 
pany is a Farm Bureau-sponsored com- 
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pany, it will be tied into the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association by the issuance of 
Class B stock which will be held by the 
IAA. 


Incorporators of the new company are: 
Harvey W. Adair, Chicago Heights; C. 
J. Elliott, Streator;,Lyman Bunting, EI- 
lery; August Eggerding, Red Bud; Ho- 
mer Curtiss, Stockton; R. V. McKee, Var- 
na; John T. Evans, Hoopeston; Milton 
W. Warren, Mansfield; Ronald R. Holt, 
Galva; J. King Eaton, Edwardsville, and 
Charles Lauritzen, Reddick. 

Backbone of the business of the II- 
linois Grain Terminals Company will 
probably come from river operations that 
are being organized by County Farm Bu- 
reaus on or near the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi rivers. 

Three such companies already have 
been organized. They are: Prairie Grain 
Company which will serve producers 
from Seneca to Peoria in the following 
counties, LaSalle, Lee, Marshall-Putnam, 
Henry, Stark, Peoria, Woodford, and Bu- 
reau. Directors of Prairie Grain are: H. 
T. Marshall, Serena, president; Carl O. 
Johnson, Varna, secretary-treasurer ; Harry 
E. Meyers, Kewanee; Wesley Attig, Ash- 
ton; E. R. Kuntz, Princeville; Albert 


Farm and Home week visitors at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois look over a hay drier 
which consists of blower and ducts de- 


Hayes, Chillicothe; Ray H. Jackson, 
Toulon; C. E. Studley, Princeton, and H. 
S. Lamp, El Paso. 

Havana River Grain Company which 
will serve producers in Fulton, Schuyler, 
McDonough, Mason, Cass, Menard and 
Logan. Directors are: Howard Stone, 
Mason City, president; Andrew Larson, 
Havana, vice-president; Leo Walters, 
Prairie City, secretary; Alex Howe, Ha- 
vana, treasurer; Clarence Fulks, Littleton; 
W. Irving Brown, Oakford; J. P. Arm- 
strong, Chandlerville, and F. C. Sparks, 
Lincoln. 

Western Illinois Grain Company which 
will serve producers in Hancock, Mc- 
Donough, Warren, and Henderson. Di- 
rectors are: Emory: W. Ward, Ferris, 
president; Irving M. Graham, Carthage, 
vice-president; Leo W. Worden, La- 
Harpe; Marion E. Herzog, Blandinsville; 
R. E. Keithley, Macomb; Ira W. Huston, 
Roseville; E. H. Kirkpatrick, Roseville, 
treasurer; L. W. Ross, Stronghurst, and 
Otto W. Steffey, Stronghurst, secretary. 

On March 1, the Western Illinois 
Grain Company made final settlement for 
the purchase of the Dallas City Grain & 
Feed. Company which owned elevators at 
Dallas City, Adrian, Ferris, and McCall. 
Personnel of the older company will be 
continued in the employ of the Western 
Illinois Grain Company. 

Prairie Grain Company has established 
quotas for stock selling campaign in the 
various counties that it will serve and 
have approved the sale of $150,000 in 
stock. 

Havana River Grain Company is now 
engaged in a stock selling campaign in 
the six counties it will serve, and will ac- 
quire 300 feet of river frontage from 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Ha- 
vana for the erection of a new elevator. 


signed to circulate air through stored hay. 
Gadget makes it possible to store newly 
cut grass in the barn. 
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DEAN RUSK LAUDS 
FARM BUREAU 
AT 
SMITH AWARD 
2 ie A 


INGULAR tribute to the Farm Bu- 

reau movement and the men who 
made it what it is today was paid by 
Dean H. P. Rusk at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers Association held in 
conjunction with Farm and Home 
Week at the University of Illinois. 

Dean Rusk’s compliments came dur- 
ing the presentation of a plaque by 
the association to Earl C. Smith, former 
president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, in appreciation of his out- 
standing service to agriculture. 

O. D. Brissenden, IAA organization 
director, received the plaque for Mr. 
Smith, who was in Florida at the time 
of the managers and appraisers meeting. 

“In no other state,” declared Dean 
Rusk, has farmer support of the ex- 
tension program equaled farmer sup- 
port in Illinois — in no other state have 
farmers put into the program as much 
money, time and energy. 

“Under the Illinois system of farmer 
sponsorship and participation in man- 
agement and finance, this program 
(Farm Bureau) soon brought into close 
working relationship the most forward- 
looking farmers of each county. It was 
inevitable that when such men were 
banded together for the study of agri- 
cultural interests, and for the promo- 
tion of these interests, they should rec- 
ognize important problems outside the 
production field. 

“The determination to do something 
about these economic problems,” Dean 
Rusk continued, “led to state and na- 
tional organizations of the Farm Bureau 
and to the beginning of the most 
powerful farm movement this coun- 
try has ever known. 


“The strength and force of the Farm 
Bureau movement did not come all at 
once or by accident,” he said. “It grew 
in strength and accumulated greatness 
as local, county, state and national 
leaders forged to the front. 

“While it is true that a great move- 
maent once under way does much to de- 
velop its own leadership, it is also true 
that the momentum and influence of 
most worth-while movements depend 
upon the caliber of the men who spon- 
sor them. 


(Courier Photo) 
Award made to Earl C. Smith, former 
president, for outstanding contribution to 
agriculture is received by O. D. Brissen- 
den, IAA organization director, from Dean 
H. P. Rusk, College of Agriculture. Plaque 
was presented in Urbana during Farm 
and Home Week by the Illinois Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers Assgciation. 


“Great movements do not make great 
men out of mediocre material — rather 
they tend to uncover latent greatness 
and to develop it. 

“You will agree,”” Dean Rusk stated, 
“that no organization has spoken more 
clearly or more effectively in the public 
forum and in the legislative halls than 
has the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 

“He was no common man who rose 
from the ranks to the leadership of this 
great organization and who was re- 
turned to this important position year 
after year for two decades. Earl C. 
Smith is indeed an uncommon man. 

“His fame will grow as the years lend 
perspective to his work and as the his- 
torian assesses the man and evaluates 
his influence on our times. The Illinois 
Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers 
Association not only honors Mr. Smith 
but honors itself by presenting this 
handsome plaque to him in. apprecia- 
tion of his outstanding service to agri- 
culture. 

“The engraving reads as follows: ‘To 
Earl C. Smith in recognition of his 
many years of faithful service to the 
farmers of Illinois and organized agri- 
culture the Illinois Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers Association presents 
this plaque February 15, 1946.’ 

“On behalf of the association,” Dean 
Rusk continued, “I take a great deal of 
pleasure in presenting this plaque to 
Mr. Smith’s representative, and I charge 
you, Mr. Brissenden, to deliver this to 
Mr. Smith with the heartiest congratu- 
lations of the membership of this asso- 
ciation and the best wishes of all of us.” 


During the past 40 years agricultural em- 
ployment decreased 15 per cent and produc- 
tion per farm worker increased 86 per cent. 


Elementary rural school population de- 
creased 72 per cent from 1880 to 1943. 


MERRILL GREGORY 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
OF 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
x k * 


Lt. Merrill C. Gregory, who has been 
on leave of absence from his job as edi- 
tor of the IAA REcorD since September 
of 1941 while serv- 
ing in the armed 
forces, has accepted 
the position of as- 
sistant editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
stead. Wallace’s 
Farmer is published 
in Des Moines, Ia., 
Lieutenant Gregory's 
home town. 

Lieutenant. Greg- 
ory returned in Janu- 
ary from the European theater where he 
had been serving in the Signal Corps 
since the first of 1945. He held the 
rank of first lieutenant at the time of 
discharge. 

Lieutenant Gregory entered the Army 
in 1941 as a private and later was made 
a sergeant while serving as chief censor 
on detached duty at a radio station in 
Hawaii. After more than two years in 
the Pacific he entered Officers Candidate 
school and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in 1944. Early in 1945 he 
was sent to Europe and saw action in the 
final phases of the war on the Western 
front. 

Lieutenant Gregory, a graduate of the 
Missouri School of Journalism, joined the 
IAA staff as editor of the RECcorRD in 
January, 1940. Prior to 1940, he was as- 
sistant editor of the Nation’s Agricul- 
ture, AFBF publication for two years. He 
also served for a time as assistant editor 
of Prairie Farmer and handled publicity 
for the state rural electrification commit- 
tee in Springfield. 

Merrill is the son of the late Clifford 
V. Gregory, one of the greatest farm 
editors of his time who did more than 
any other one editor to build Farm Bu- 
reau and to champion farmers’ rights. He 
was active in the McNary-Haugen fight 
and helped to write the first AAA. Cliff 
Gregory was one time editor of Prairie 
Farmer and later associate publisher of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. 
He died Nov. 18, 1941, at the age of 58. 


M. C. Gregory 


About 85 per cent of the wood used in 
Illinois now is being imported from other 
states. 
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December 31 
1945 

$20,722,046.06 


U. S. Government Bonds . . 


State, County and 
Municipal Bonds .. 

Public Utility Bonds . 

Railroad Bonds ... 


Industrial and Misc. Bonds 
F. H. A. Mortgage Loans .._ 


Loans secured by 
Policy Cash Values 


Cash ..........- ere 


Int. on Investments 
Accrued but not due 
Net Premiums Due 
and Deferred ..... 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1,098,392.00 
1,210,722.92 


1,328,591.44 
533,062.03 


1,000,000.00 


35,307.25 
67,150.00 


465,294.84 348,847.73 


. . ot F52,912.16 174,157.08 

$26,344,119.43 
$ 200,000.00 
3,269,652.88 


$29,813,772.31 


Like the oak, its symbol, Country Life draws its strength 
from the soil. 


Country Life was organized by Illinois farmers to meet 
the needs of Illinois farmers. 


Country Life is wholly owned by [Illinois farmers. 
Country Life is managed by men elected to their posi- 


tions by Illinois farmers. 


Thus the sound financial growth of your Country Life 
Insurance Company — its condition as of this date — 
stands as testimony to the wealth of our Illinois land and 
the foresight of the men who farm it. 


More than 140,000 Country Life policies are in force — 


approximately 80%, of them owned by Farm Bureau fam- 


ilies. 


DEAN RUSK LAUDS 
FARM BUREAU 
AT 
SMITH AWARD 


INGULAR tribute to the Farm Bu- 
reau movement and the men who 

made it what it is today was paid by 
Dean H. P. Rusk at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers Association held in 
conjunction with Farm and Home 
Week at the University of Illinois. 

Dean Rusk’s compliments came dur- 
ing the presentation of a plaque by 
the association to Earl C. Smith, former 
President of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, in appreciation of his out- 
standing service to agriculture. 

O. D. Brissenden, IAA organization 
director, received the plaque for Mr. 
Smith, who was in Florida at the time 
of the managers and appraisers meeting. 

“In no other state,’ declared Dean 
Rusk, has farmer support of the ex- 
tension program equaled farmer sup- 
port in Illinois — in no other state have 
farmers put into the program as much 
money, time and energy. 

“Under the Illinois system of farmer 
sponsorship and participation in man- 
agement and finance, this program 
(Farm Bureau) soon brought into close 
working relationship the most forward- 
looking farmers of each county. It was 
inevitable that when such men were 
banded together for the study of agri- 
cultural interests, and for the promo- 
tion of these interests, they should rec- 
ognize important problems outside the 
production field. 

“The determination to do something 
about these economic problems,” Dean 
Rusk continued, “led to state and na- 
tional organizations of the Farm Bureau 
and to the beginning of the most 
powerful farm movement this coun- 
try has ever known. 

“The strength and force of the Farm 
Bureau movement did not come all at 
once or by accident,” he said. “It grew 
in strength and accumulated greatness 
as local, county, state and national 
leaders forged to the front. 

“While it is true that a great move- 
ment once under way does much to de- 
velop its own leadership, it is also true 
that the momentum and influence of 
most worth-while movements depend 
upon the caliber of the men who spon- 
sor them. 
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(Courter Photo) 
Award made to Earl C. Smith, former IAA 
president, for outstanding contribution to 
agriculture is received by O. D. Brissen- 
den, IAA organization director, from Dean 
H. P. Rusk, College of Agriculture. Plaque 
was presented in Urbana during Farm 
and Home Week by the Illinois Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers Association. 


Great movements do not make great 
men out of mediocre material — rather 
they tend to uncover latent greatness 
and to develop it. 

“You will agree,’ Dean Rusk stated, 
“that no organization has spoken more 
clearly or more effectively in the public 
forum and in the legislative halls than 
has the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 

“He was no common man who rose 
from the ranks to the leadership of this 
great organization and who was re- 
turned to this important position year 
after year for two decades. Earl C. 
Smith is indeed an uncommon man. 

“His fame will grow as the years lend 
perspective to his work and as the his- 
torian assesses the man and evaluates 
his influence on our times. The Illinois 
Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers 
Association not only honors Mr. Smith 
but honors itself by presenting this 
handsome plaque to him in apprecia- 
tion of his outstanding service to agri- 
culture. 

“The engraving reads as follows: ‘To 
Earl C. Smith in recognition of his 
many years of faithful service to the 
farmers of Illinois and organized agri- 
culture the Ilinois Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers Association presents 
this plaque February 15, 1946,’ 

“On behalf of the association,’’ Dean 
Rusk continued, “I take a great deal of 
pleasure in presenting this plaque to 
Mr. Smith's representative, and I charge 
you, Mr. Brissenden, to deliver this to 
Mr. Smith with the heartiest congratu- 
lations of the membership of this asso- 
ciation and the best wishes of all of us.” 


During the past 40 years agricultural em- 
ployment decreased 15 per cent and produc- 
tion per farm worker increased 86 per cent. 


Elementary rural school population de- 
creased 72 per cent from 1880 to 1943. 
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MERRILL GREGORY 

ASSISTANT EDITOR 
OF 

WALLACE’'S FARMER 


Lt. Merrill C. Gregory, who has been 
on leave of absence from his job as edi- 
tor of the IAA RECorD since September 
of 1941 while serv- 
ing in the armed 
forces, has accepted 
the position of as- 
sistant editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
stead, Wallace's 
Farmer is published 
in Des Moines, Ia., 
Lieutenant Gregory's 
home town. 

Lieutenant Greg- 
ory returned in Janu- 
ary from the European theater where he 
had been serving in the Signal Corps 
since the first of 1945. He held the 
rank of first lieutenant at the time of 
discharge. 

Lieutenant Gregory entered the Army 
in 1941 asa private and later was made 
a sergeant while serving as chief censor 
on detached duty at a radio station in 
Hawaii. After more than two years in 
the Pacific he entered Officers Candidate 
school and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in 1944. Early in 1945 he 
was sent to Europe and saw action in the 
final phases of the war on the Western 
front. 

Lieutenant Gregory, a graduate of the 
Missouri School of Journalism, joined the 
IAA staff as editor of the RECORD in 
January, 1940. Prior to 1940, he was as- 
sistant editor of the Nation’s Agricul- 
ture, AFBF publication for two years. He 
also served for a time as assistant editor 
of Prairie Farmer and handled publicity 
for the state rural electrification commit- 
tee in Springfield. 

Merrill is the son of the late Clifford 
V. Gregory, one of the greatest farm 
editors of his time who did more than 
any other one editor to build Farm Bu- 
reau and to champion farmers’ rights. He 
was active in the McNary-Haugen fight 
and helped to write the first AAA. Cliff 
Gregory was one time editor of Prairie 
Farmer and later associate publisher of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. 
He died Nov. 18, 1941, at the age of 58. 


M. C. Gregory 


About 85 per cent of the wood used in 
Illinois now is being imported from other 
states. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES and SURPLUS 
December 31 December 31 
been December 31 December 31 1944 1945 
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Interest Grows in Work of 


School Survey Committees 


* 


ITH school survey committees at 

work in 93 counties in Illinois, 

more and more folks are becoming 
interested in the work that these public- 
spirited groups are performing. 

In the first place, each school com- 
mittee is made up of nine members, 
five representing rural districts and four 
from urban districts. These members 
were elected by the school directors and 
board members of their respective 
counties. 

School survey committee members 
work without pay, but their responsi- 
bilities are great and their duties are 
clearly outlined in the School Survey 
Law passed by the last session of the 
state legislature. 

Here are the powers and duties of 
the committees as outlined in the law: 
(a) To study the school districts 
of the county and their or- 
ganization for the purpose of 
recommending desirable re-or- 
ganization which in the judg- 
ment of the committee will 
afford better educational op- 
portunities for the pupils and 
inhabitants of the county, 
more efficient and economical 
administration of public 
schools anda more equitable 
distribution of public school 

revenues ; 

(b) To confer with school author- 
ities and residents of the 
school districts of the county, 
hold public hearings, and fur- 
nish to school board members 
and to the public infonmation 
concerning re-organization of 
school districts in the county; 
and 

(c) To make reports of its study 
and recommendations, includ- 
ing a map or maps showing 
existing boundaries of school 
districts and the boundaries of 
proposed or recommended 
schoot districts, concerning the 
re-organization and financing 
of the school districts of the 
county. 

The law also calls for public hearings 
in each proposed new district followed 
by a vote. Some of the reasons why 
the County School Survey procedure is 
necessary were stated in last month’s 
issue of the IAA RECORD. 
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In less technical language the com- 
mittee will study the assessed valuation, 
enrollments, tax rates, teacher supply, 
roads, community sentiment, and other 
things which have to do with the effi- 
ciency and economy of the schools. 
They will collect figures and study maps 
pertaining to the school districts and 
transportation problems. 

This data will provide them with a 
back log of information which will 
guide them in making recommenda- 
tions for a re-grouping of districts in- 
to a more efficient, economical pattern, 
wherever feasible. 

Copies of the recommendations 
of the county school committee are 
to be submitted to each school 
board member in the county in a 
tentative report. Following the 
submission of the tentative report 
to the people for their study, pub- 
lic hearings will be called in each 
proposed new district. At these 
public hearings comments and sug- 
gestions from local people on pro- 

ls made by the committee will 
sought. Copies of the report 
will also be sent to the members of 
the State Advisory Commission, 
who also may make suggestions. 

The county committee will then make 
a final report based on their tentative 
report but with a proper regard to sug- 
gestions growing out of the public 
hearings and these coming from the 
State Advisory Commission. Within 
nine months after the final report is 


distributed to the school board mem-.- 


bers of the county, the people in any 
reorganized district proposed by the 
Committee will have an opportunity to 
vote on the proposals of the county 
committee. 

In reality where the county commit- 
tee proposes a larger district, that rec- 
ommendation legally applies to the 
establishment of a larger district for 
administrative and financial purposes 
only. The county committee’s recom- 
mendations legally have nothing what- 
ever to do with the number of schools 
operated in the proposed larger district. 

The local people will determine 
whether the district proposed by 
the committee shall be created and 
the board members representing 
them will decide how many schools 
should be operated and what 


schools can reasonably be closed 

for the sake of efficiency and 

economy. 

Although the proposals of the 
county committee legally extend only 
to the recommendation of larger dis- 
tricts that can provide better ed- 
ucational opportunities while elim- 
inating unnecessary waste yet the com- 
mittee should, in view of their fund of 
information and impartial over-all 
viewpoint, make recommendations re- 
garding attendance units, location of 
building sites, etc., in the proposed new 
districts. While the new districts are 
not obligated to follow such recom- 
mendations, local people may find such 
recommendations from the county com- 
mittee helpful. 


PRES. SHUMAN ATTENDS 
FEED SHORTAGE MEETING 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
IAA, attended a conference on the food 
and feed shortage Feb. 19 in Washing- 
ton called by Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson. Other leaders at- 
tending the conference were President 
Edward A. O'Neal of the AFBF; H. 
A. Praeger, Kansas Farm Bureau presi- 
dent; Vice-President Howard Hill of 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; Herbert 
Voorhees, New Jersey Farm Bureau 
president, and W. R. Ogg of the Wash- 
ington AFBF office. 

In the discussions, the major recom- 
mendation made by Farm Bureau of- 
ficials was that the promises and pledges 
made to farmers by high government 
officials be kept. 

Farm Bureau representatives also 
voiced opposition to all suggestions to 
reduce the ceiling price on heavy 
weight hogs. An increase in ceiling 
price for hogs weighing less than 240 
pounds was favored, provided the in- 
crease was made possible through up- 
ward adjustment of retail prices and 
not through an increase in subsidy. 

Farm Bureau representatives opposed 
all proposals which necessitated an in- 
crease in subsidy payment. 

It was also recommended that more 
railroad cars be made available for ship- 
ment of corn from areas of surplus to 
deficit regions. 


FRUIT GROWERS 
WILL MEET APRIL 4 


Annual meeting of the Illinois Fruit 


Growers Exchange and Fruit Exchange 
Supply Company has been set for April 
4. The meeting will be held in Car- 
bondale in the Old Science Building 
on the campus of Southern Illinois 
Normal University. 
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HIRED MAN 
INJURED IN 


FARM ACCIDENT 


TODAY’S FARM is just about as 
highly mechanized as any modern fac- 
tory. Hazards to workers are always 
present, but where there is machinery 
there is a still greater hazard. As a 
business man and employer you must 
reckon with the danger of financial 
liability in case one of your farm hands 
is injured while at work in your em- 
ploy. The only sensible way to safe- 
guard your operations . . . to spread 
the risk . . . is to insure your workers 
in the COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUAL- 
TY COMPANY. You will feel safer, and 
your farm workers will feel better to 
know that they are protected by this 
strong company in case of injury. See 
your local Farm Bureau insurance repre- 
sentative for further details. 


Country Mutual 
Casualty Company 2 * 


FORMERLY ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN 


FOR DETAILS AND RATES SEE YOUR INSURANCE AGENT AT FARM BUREAU OFFICE 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


WHAT THIS POLICY DOES: 


Protects you against claims by non-employees who 

1 sustain injury or damage becayse of claimed negli- 
gence — $5,000 one person, $10,000 one acci- 
dent. 


Provides protection for claims made by injured farm 


workers or domestic servants — $5,000 one in- 


Pays for reasonable and necessary medical, hos- 

3 pital, dental, surgical, ambulance, registered nurse 
service, and medical supplies for injured employees 
up to $250. 


SPRING WORK 


PREPARATORY R The 
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Neighl 
for Kr 
orches: 
212 fs 
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of a b 
Galest 
weeks 
9, 2 
The Key fo Don t Let Shortages | ee 
SMOOTH MOTORS y fe 
Delay You . Oth 
paneen Mgr k poet = essential a the | follow 
smooth operation of cars and tractors. son ‘arm ae since | 
Spark Plugs are designed specifically for each Be sure to keep plenty of f fuels on hand ‘ ance ¢ 
type and heat range of motor. FS/50 and T-40 Tractor Fuels and Kleer Motor 1 16, wi 
Note these Edison-engineered features: Gasoline are popular for most tractors and the new 2 Be 
Albanite Insulator—A special porcelain with : : Sen’ te: ine for high- bee 
| deed deemial ak sedatance: >. ondben bem Magic Aladdin Gasoline is just the thing for hig bangu 


compression tractors. 

And don’t take any chances on running low on 
Blue Seal Motor Oil. This oil has been a favorite 
with Illinois farmers for many years. It certainly 
proved itself during the war and is now ready to 
again prove its peace-time value. 


Always provide an adequate supply of 


BLUE SEAL MOTOR OIL 


Keep that Machinery 
WELL GREASED 


Poorly lubricated machinery can be the source of 


perature changes. 
Thermo-Electric Seal—Heat-sealed under high 
voltage crimping assures gas tight, leakproof 
one-piece construction. 
BUILT-IN Leakproof Gasket— This patented 
gasket insures a compression type seal be- 
tween the engine block and spark plug — 
needs no replacement. 
EDISPARK Electrode Construction—Condenser- 
action “flat” gap construction prevents rapid 
gap growing and arcing. 
Whether your motor requires hot or cold spark 
plugs, you can satisfy your needs with 


EDISON SPARK PLUGS 


many troubles. Avoid breakdowns, heavy-pulling childr 
loads, squeaks, wear and tear with farm-tested Blue 
Seal Greases. There is a The 
special grease for each banqu 
type of work. Explain i 
your grease requirements ; “Th 
to your Blue Seal sales- jy discus 
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Rural Youth 


By 
ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


The Rural Youth slogan for 1946 — 
“Serve Your Community and Know Your 
Neighbor” — was made the banquet theme 
for Knox county. The county Rural Youth 
orchestra provided music for the crowd of 
212 from 12 counties. Other activities of 
this group included a discussion at the Feb- 
ruary meeting on the subject, “What Rural 
Youth Can Do For 4-H Clubs,” sponsoring 
of a basketball team for league play at the 
Galesburg Y.M.C.A., a play party every two 
weeks for the community of Galesburg in co- 
operation with the “Y” and the recent in- 
stallation of Fulton county officers at. their 


annual banquet. 
s 


Other recent banquets reported are the 
following: Peoria, March 6, the first time 
since 1941; McLean, Feb. 7, with an attend- 
ance of 150 from six counties; Mason, Feb. 
16, with installation of officers; Fulton, Feb. 
21, with installation service led by Knox 
county. Pulaski-Alexander held its annual 
banquet March 15. Jasper held its banquet 
March 14. 


McLean county Rural Youth enjoy a dance 
during a recent meeting. 


Edgar continues to lead recreation for the 
children’s home in Paris. 


The theme for Richland’s fifth annual 
banquet was, “The Atomic Age.” 


“The Two-Family Farm” provided helpful 
discussion for Wabash and Kankakee in their 
January meetings. McHenry reports new 
members gained. Keep going McHenry! 


The movie, “King of Waters,” was shown 
by Randolph at the February meeting. A 
peshecinll game each week is played by the 

ys. 


Brown County Rural Youthers are 
shouldering responsibilities of leadership in 
their county. Four are in the Farm Bureau- 
Farm Management Service. Three are as- 
sistant 4-H Club leaders. This year a Rural 
Youther is organizing and leading a 4-H 
Club in his community. 


Franklin is now sponsoring a membership 
drive. Lewis Van Horn and Jimmie Row- 
land are the captains in a two-team outfit. 


MARCH, 1946 


Welcome Williamson into the Rural 
Youth Fellowship. Nice to see growth in 
your new organization, even at second meet- 
ing. Congratulations! 


St. Clair is very much on the alert. They 
appeared on two radio programs in February 
and led recreation for two church socials 
as well as for the Clinton County Home 
Bureau Family Night. 


Clark discussed “Soil and Nutrition” at 
the February meeting with C. N. Glover, 
farm adviser, as leader. 


In keeping with the state slogan Adams is 
leading recreation and training recreation 
leaders for various groups. Recently two 
members led such an activity for a state- 
wide church youth meeting. 


Cook scheduled O. D. Brissenden, organi- 
zation director of the IAA, for its March 
banquet. 


Winnebago would not be defeated when 
the weather failed to provide ice for a 
planned skating party. The event was turned 
into a hayride party and weiner roast with a 
good time for all. 


Woodford is planning a dance for the last 
week in April, according to an announce- 
ment by president, Bill Romersberger. 


Iroquois announces the following program 
series made up from suggestions by the 
members: Etiquette, Modern Farm Home, 
Safety, Indian Lore, History of Iroquois 
County, Current Events, 


White County served the community in 
conemety by entertaining the Carmi Kiwanis 
Club. 


Hamilton sponsored a box supper in Feb- 
ruary. President, Katherine Gibbs, reports 
the event successful with boxes averaging 


$5. 


Tazewell, very much on the *heam reports 
as follows: (1) February 28 — film on 
“Landscaping” and a discussion of the new 
Illinois Rural School Law; (2) March 21 
— joint meeting with Woodford; (3) Last 
week in March — The three-act comedy, 
“Professor, How Could You?” A member- 


ship drive is conducted each month in the 
community where the meeting is held. 


McLean county Rural Youth officers for 
1946 are, left to right: Betty Lawrence, 
secretary: Irene Miller, recreation leader: 
Wayne Lage, president: Dorothy Beeler, 
treasurer; Genevieve Rhoda, song leader. 
Vice president Russell Keim and Reporter 
Lorraine Dalton were not present when 
picture was taken. 


GRAIN CEILINGS 
ARE RAISED 


Effective March 4, ceiling prices on 
grains were raised in order to adjust live 
stock feeding to reduced supplies of 
gfain. 

The joint announcement made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and OPA raised 
ceilings as follows: wheat, 3 cents a 
bushel; corn, 3 cents; barley, 4 cents; 
oats, 2 cents, and grain sorghums, 9 
cents per 100 pounds. Ceiling prices for 
rye, which go into effect June 1, will be 
increased 4 cents per bushel. 

Other steps outlined in the program 
include: 


1. No change will be made in hog 
ceilings prior to Sept. 1, 1946, but con- 
sideration will be given to lowering the 
ceiling price on heavier weight butcher 
hogs 5 lec that date. Consideration also 
will be given to lowering the subsidy on 
heavier hogs before Sept. 1. 


2. The present subsidy of 50 cents 
per 100 pounds for finishing cattle to 
top grades will be terminated on June 30. 


The announcement also said the grain 
price increases were being made as a 
cushion for possible increases in parity 
in the next few months. As parity in- 
creases, as it has each month since the 
end of the Japanese war, the law requires 
that ceilings be changed to take care of 
parity increases. 


URGE MATERIALS FOR 
FARM BUILDINGS 


R@&ommendation has been made by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to Wilson W. W. Wyatt, administrator 
of the National Housing Agency, that 
the housing program make provisions 
to assure farmers needed building ma- 
terials. 


The telegram sent by AFBF Presi- 
dent Edward A. O'Neal to Wyatt 
stated: 


“Respectfully urge that you make 
adequate provisions in your housing 
program to assure that farmers will be 
able to secure urgently needed build- 
ing materials for repair and replace- 
ment of essential farm buildings. This 
is vitally important to farmers in meet- 
ing their food production goals. 


“Appropriate provisions also should 
be made to enable farmers to secure 
building materials for critically needed 
rural housing. 


“Farmers also should have equal op- 
portunity with others in obtaining 
needed materials to construct housing 
fer veterans who are tenants, share- 
croppers and farm workers.” 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are January prices 
for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (ex- 
cept Chicago) and are for milk meeting 
the respective city milk ordinances: 


Bloomington. ................-.------------------ $2.48 
Cartton : ..:----...... .. 2.75 
Champaign-Urbana - ao 2.75 
Chicago ...................- .. 3.20 
Danville -- 2.45 
Decatur .... 2.75 
DeKalb .... 2.74 
Freeport .. 2.78 
Galesburg ... .. 2.65 
Harrisburg ..... . 2.50 
Jacksonville . 2.85 
Kewanee ......... .. 2.55 
LaSalle-Peru ~.........-...---2-.-----.---------- 2.70 
Moline-Rock Island-Davenport ...... 3.15 
Mette on. a 2.89 
Pasetine «522 es 2.406 
Quincy ...... ..... 2.60 
WRGNEMROG 25a sons et 3.14 
Springfield _.... .-- 2.85 
Se, Kori, Mos -.c.cccc.cn cn 3.51 
Senentoe | oo oos asp 2.50 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted), as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are 
for December unless otherwise noted: 

Babioce | 22 $3.35 

Boston 

Chicago (70-mile zone) (Jan.) -... 3.20 


Chawaletgd | asa ce 3.51 
Denver (Jan.) 3.01 
Detroit ................. 3.60 
Duluth, Minn. . 2.85 
Hartford, Conn. . 3.99 
Kansas City -........ A 

Knoxville, Tenn. (Jan.) -.............. 3.55 
Madison, Wis. -............. .... 2.98 
Memphis ................ 3.61 
New York City 4.08 
Pittsburgh —............ 3.62 
Seattle (Jan.) -................ 3.10 
Sioux City, Iowa (Jan.) .. 3.05 
St. Joseph, Mo. (Jan.) .... 3.30 
St. Louis (Jan.) -..... --- 3.51 
WONG: oon ee ee 3.44 


A. E. Meyer of Davenport, Ia., has been 
employed as manager of the Quality Milk 
Association by the association board of 
directors. He will succeed C. G. Huppert, 
manager for the past nine years. Offering 
his final report to the 425 members attend- 
ing the organization’s 16th annual meeting 
in Moline, Feb. 16, retiring Manager Hup- 
pert declared the association has marketed 
17 per cent more milk over the previous 
year and had added 167 new members to 
its rolls during the year. Wilfred Shaw, 
IAA director of milk marketing, addressed 
the meeting. 
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The annual meeting of the Mid-West 
Dairymen’s Company of Rockford will be 
held Tuesday, March 26, starting at 10:30 
a.m., at the Faust Hotel, Rockford. Prin- 
cipal speaker, according to Manager H. W. 
Mainland, will be Prof. R. D. Froker of 
the agricultural economics department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Cash refunds of $16,625 to producers were 
declared at the 24th annual meeting of the 
Producers Co-Op Dairy held Feb. 11 in 
Quincy. The refunds included $9,329 as 
patronage refunds and producer equities 
totaling $7,296. Total sales increased $33,- 
000 during the year for a new high, accord- 
ing to reports by President Anthony Grawe 
and Manager M. B. Crocker. Speakers on 
the program were Edwin Gumm of Knox 
county, president of the Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, and Wilfred Shaw, secre- 
tary. Reelected as directors for three-year 
terms were Wilbur Coe and Henry Sommers. 
John Allison was elected to succeed retiring 
director Ben Putnam, who was not a can- 
didate for reelection after serving on *the 
board for many years. 


Manager Ryland Capron of Peoria Milk 
Producers and Manager Ed Rush of Peoria 
Producers Dairy reported substantial in- 
creases in business during the past year in 
their reports to the 400 members attending 
the organizations’ annual meetings Feb. 8 
in Peoria. Manager Capron reported in- 
creased membership and Manager Rush de- 
clared the past year’s sales were 18 per cent 
above any previous year. Patronage refunds, 
stock dividends, and membership equities 
paid to members of the two organizations 
totaled $25,001.51. Principal speaker was 
L. G. Fletcher of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company of Peoria. With the exception of 
John Hagenstoz of Tazewell county, all 
directors were reelected. Hagenstoz was not 
a candidate and was succeeded by Lester 
Keil of Tazewell. 


Illinois’ 1945 “Corn King.” Walter Stack, 
McLean county, is flanked by a pair of 
grain-raising champions also honored dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week in Urbana. 
Pillsbury awards were made to Jesse Riley 
ge Macon county, for his wheat and to 


E. Canterbury (right), Sangamon 


county, for his soybeans. (Courier Photo) 


Historians report that many centuries ago 
the Chinese used dried and powdered skins 
of toads as a treatment for wounds. This 
ancient practice was considered a silly super- 
stition until recently, when it was found 
that powdered toad skins contain a consider- 
able amount of modern drug adrenalin. 


AULT NAMED FARM 
SUPPLY ASS’T TREASURER 


A. M. Ault, former director of the 
petroleum division, has been named as- 
sistant treasurer of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. 

The new position 
was created at the 
request of Robert A. 
Cowles, Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Associa- 
tion treasurer, who 
also serves as Illinois 
Farm Supply Com- 
pany treasurer. In- 
creasing business, 
sometimes amount- 
ing in volume to a 
half million dollars 
a day made the need for an assistant 
treasurer imperative. 


Ault is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois College of Commerce and has 
been associated with Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply for 11 years. He was manager of 
service companies in Jo Daviess and 
Marshall-Putnam counties before joining 
the field staff of Illinois Farm Supply in 
1939. In 1941 he came to the Chicago 
office as head of the petroleum division. 


A. M. Ault 


ILLINOIS WINTER WHEAT 
ACREAGE DECREASES 


A six per cent decrease in the state’s 
winter wheat acreage was reported March 
1 by A. J. Surratt, state and federal farm 
statistician. 


Surratt blamed the decrease in wheat 
acreage and labor and equipment short- 
ages and the late harvest of soybean and 


corn crops. 


“Shortage of farm labor and equipment 
strung out the harvest of beans and corn 
through the winter and many farmers did 
not have time to prepare the soil for 
winter wheat plantings,” Surratt said. 


Surratt said that unless conditions im- 
proved some husking of corn and com- 
bining of beans would go into March. 
There is still some unfinished work in the 
southern half of the state, he said. 


DR. BOLAND INJURED 


Driving on his way to Fort Sheridan 
from Chicago to receive his discharge 
from the Army, Lt. Col. John E. Boland, 
Country Life medical director on leave 
of absence, wound up in Gardiner Gen- 
eral Hospital after a collision with an 
empty school bus. The accident occurred 
Feb. 25 on the outskirts of Chicago. Dr. 
Boland sustained a fractured left leg and 
lacerations to the left ear. 
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ERVICEMEN returning to their old 
jobs in the Chicago offices of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association include 
a member of Country Life’s tab depatt- 
ment who married an Australian girl. 
The Country Life employe is Robert 
H. Jones and his wife is the former 
Elsie Washington of Melbourne. Jones 
hopes his wife, a former WAAF, will 
join him in several weeks. 


Robert Jones 


Dick Hummel 


Jones has been with Country Life 
since February, 1942. He went into the 
service in April, 1943 and did most of 
his training in Arkansas before going 
overseas in October, 1943. He spent 
23 months in Australia and later served 
in the Philippines before returning to 
the United States in January, 1946 
when he was discharged. He was a tech- 
nician, third grade in the signal corps 
and received one battle star. 

Also Back in Country Life's tab 
department is Dick Hummel, who has 
been with the company since the fall 
of 1940. He went into the ground 
service of the air forces in February, 
1943 and received most of his training 
in Kansas. He went overseas in Octo- 
ber, 1944, serving with B-29 crews on 
Saipan, Guam and Iwo. After 16 
months, he returned home and was dis- 
charged in December as a sergeant 
with three battle stars. 

Burton Erickson, an employe of 
Country Life since December, 1939 is 
back in the auditing 
department. He 
joined the service 
in December, 1942 
and_ received his 
training at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. Be- 
ginning in June, 
1943, ‘he spent the 
next 31 months 
overseas in Hawaii, 
New Guinea, Mor- 
atai, Philippines 
and Japan. He was 


Burton Erickson 
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discharged in January with two battle 
stars. ; 

Leo F. McGrane joined the Country 
Life office staff in November, 1939 and 
went into the army , 
three years later. 
He received his 
basic training in 
Alabama before go- 
ing ovefseas in 
July, 1943. After 
service in Australia, 
New Guinea, Phil- 
ippines, Japan and 
New Caledonia, he 
returned to the 
United States in 
December, 1945 
with the rating of staff sergeant. He 
holds two battle stars and is now em- 
ployed in the policyholders service de- 
partment. 

Robert A. Petersen of Country Cas- 
ualty’s claims department joined the 
company in May, 5 . 
1943 and went into 3 
the service in Au- 
gust of the same 
year. He received 
his training as 
an. infantryman in 
Texas before going 
overseas in January, 
1944. Petersen re- 
turned to the 
United States two 
years later after 
service in New Zea- 
land, New Caledonia, Japan and the 
Philippines. He holds one battle star 
and was discharged in January as a 
technician, fifth grade. 


John J. Marren of Country Casualty’s 
claims department has been with the 
company since July, 
1939. In September, 
1941, he went into 
the army receiving 
most of his training 
at Newport, Ark. 
He went overseas in 
September, 1945 
serving in Hawaii 
and with the 
ground services of 
the air forces in the 
Marianas. He was 
a radio. mechanic 
and returned home in December, 1945. 
He was discharged shortly thereafter as 
a private, first class. 


Harold W. Larson 


L. F. McGrane 


R. A. Petersen 


J. J. Marren 


of Country 


Casualty’s accounting department, has 
been with the com- 
pany since October, 
1937. He went into 
the service in Sep- 
tember, 1942 and 
received most of his 
training at Fort 
Knox, Ky. He was 
overseas from July, 
1945 through Octo- 
ber, 1945 serving in 
Guam, Hawaii, the 
Marshalls and the 
Philippines. He 
served with the infantry and armored 
services as a technician, third grade and 
was discharged in January. 

Alfred Arentz has been employed by 
Country Casualty since June, 1941 and 
is back in the rec- 
ords department. 
He went into the 
naval service in Oc- 
tober, 1942 and re- 
ceived his boot 
training at the 
Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center be- 
fore going overseas 
in December, 1943. 
Arentz served in 
Hawaii, Japan, Ok- 
inawa, Philippines, 
Marshalls and Carolines before coming 
home in May, 1945 with 10 battle stars. 
He was discharged in January as a 
gunner’s mate, second class. 


H. W. Larson 


Alfred Arentz 


LUDWIG IS MISSOURI 
F. B. INSURANCE MANAGER 


Albert Ludwig, assistant superintend- 
ent of claims in the Chicago office of 
Country Mutual Casualty Company, re- 
signed his job March 
1 to become manager 
of the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Mutual In- 
surance Company at 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Ludwig went to the 
Chicago office from 
Randolph county in 
1935, where he 
served as general 
agent. He lived 
with his wife ‘and daughter in Oak Park. 


od 


Albert Ludwig 


Approximately 28 per cent of Illinois crop 
land is level. About 45 per cent has more 
than a 2 per cent slope. Nine per cent is 
river and creek bottomland. 


In general livestock areas, year-to-year 
earnings tend to be higher where from 15 
to 25 per cent of the tillable land is kept in 
legumes and grasses. 


Chemicals can be used in weed control 
where suited, but one should not depend 
upon them as a cure-all. 


- 
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FARMERS EXCEL AT 
RARE WINTER SPORT 


(Continued from page 11) 


BLUE SEAL 


GROW CROP 


Scribe Ieee es 2 


tet 


beaten) able 


been done outdoors without very much 
shelter but in that year a building hous- 
ing three rinks and a clubroom was con- 
structed by farmers and villagers donat- 
ing their labor. Total cost of the build- 
ing, according to the youthful, dark- 
haired secr -treasurer, was $2,500. 
Club dues are $5 annually. 


The Waltham Curling Club has con- 
tributed much to the feeling of coopera- 
tion among these La Salle county farmers. 
An artificial breeding association was or- 
ganized after preliminary talks among 
farmers at the curling club, and the first 
soil conservation district in that section 


Brushing furiously, Sweepers Bruce Mun- 

son (left) and John Anderson clear the 

ice of all obstructions as curling stone (at 

Munson’s feet) slides toward Camera. 

Munson is a relative newcomer; Anderson 
has played many years. 


of the state was organized there after one 
of the curlers took the floor to advocate 
a soil conservation program during a 
gathering of the players. 


From the stove-heated clubroom spec- 
tators can sit in comfort and watch the 
curlers through large glass partitions. 

The curlers are a friendly lot who are 
pleased to have visitors come in, watch 
the game and ask questions. Some day 
they hope curling will be adopted else- 
where in downstate Illinois to provide 
some competition. They would like that. 


But till that day they will go on swish- 
ing their brooms and sliding their rocks 
across the ice, talking about crops and 
prices and keeping the frosty air ringing 
with their shouts, their laughter and their 
good-natured griping when a shot isn’t 
played just right. 


The 1946 Illinois broomcorn goal is 
16,000 acres compared with 7,000 acres pro- 
duced in 1945, 14,000 in 1944 and a 35,000- 
acre average for 1934-43, 
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PRE-SEASON SALE OF 
BLUE SEAL 


INOCULANTS 


SAVE 122% 


ON EARLY ORDERS OF SOYBEAN INOCULANT 


This saving is made possible through large volume cooperative buy- 
ing of quantities accurately determined by actual needs. Early 
ordering enables the manufacturer to supply the needed quantity 
without wasteful left-overs which cannot be used next year. This 
inoculant is supplied fresh and must be used before expiration date 


stamped on each package. 


BLUE SEAL INOCULANTS MAY BE PURCHASED FROM 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: 


Adams Service Company 

Adams County Shippers* Ass'n. 
Bond County Service Company 
Brown County Farm Bureau 
Bureau Producers Supplies 

Bureau Service Company 

Carroll County Producers Supplies 
Cass County Producers Supplies 
Champaign Producers Supplies 
Christian County Farmers Supply Co. 
Clark Service Company 

Clay County Service Co. 

Clinton County Producers Supply Co. 
Coles County Cooperative Service 
Crawford County Farm Bureau 
Cumberland County Farm Bureau 
DeWitt County Service Company 
Douglas County Service Company 
Edgar County Producers Supplies 
Edwards County Producers Supplies 
Effingham Service Company 
Farmers Grain Company of Dorans 
Fayette Producers Supplies 

Ford County Producers Supplies 
Franklin County Service Company 
Fruit Belt Service Company 

Fulton Service Company 

Gallatin County Farm Bureau 
Greene County Service Company 
Grundy County Farm Bureau 
Grundy Grain and Supply 
Hancock Producers Supplies 
Henderson County Producers Supplies 
Iroquois Service Company 
Jackson-Perry Cooperative 

Jasper County Farm Bureau 
Jefferson County Farm Bureau 
JoDaviess Producers Supplies 
Johnson County Farm Bureau 
Kankakee Service Company 
Kendall County Farm Bureau 

Knox County Supply Company 
Lake Cook Farm Supply Company 
La Salle County Farm Supply 

Lee County Service Company 
Lawrence County Farm Bureau 


Livingston County Producers Supplies 
Logan Producers Supplies 

Macon County Cooperative Supply Co. 
Macoupin Cooperative, Inc. 

Madison Service Company 

Marion County Livestock Shipping Ass'n. 
Marshall-Putnam Cooperative, Inc. 
Mason County Producers Supplies 
Massac County Farm Bureau 
McDonough Grain and Milling Co. 
McDonough Producers Supplies 
McHenry County Farm Supply 

McLean County Supplies, Inc. 

Menard Farm Bureau Seed Company 
Mercer Producers Supplies 

Mid-State Supply Company 

Monroe County Producers Supplies 
Montgomery County Producers Supplies 
Morgan Producers Supplies 

Moultrie County Farm Bureau 

Ogle County Farm Bureau 

Piatt County Farm Bureau 

Pike County Farm Supply Company 
Pope-Hardin Producers Supply 
Randolph Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Richland County Supply & Shipping Ass'n. 
Rock Island Service Company 

Rushville Farmers Grain & Livestock 
Schuyler Producers Supply Company 
Scott County Supplies 

Shelby Service Company 

Stark Supply Company 

Stephenson Seed & Supplies 
Summerfield Farmers Cooperative Grain Co. 
Twin County Service Company 

Union County Farm Bureau 

Vermilion County Producers Supply Co. 
Wabash County Farm Bureau 

Warren Producers Supplies 

Washington County Producers Supplies 
Wayne Producers Supply Company 
Whiteside Service Company 

Will County Cooperative, Inc. 
Winnebago Service Company 
Woodford County Seed Company 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS ont VIEW 


PEARL BARNES HEADS 
STATE HOME BUREAU 


Miss Pearl Barnes, former president 
of the Mercer County Home Bureau, 
was elected president of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation at the annual 
meeting held in Urbana Feb. 12 in con- 
junction with Farm and Home Week. 

Mrs. James C. Graham, also of Mercer 


Miss Pearl Barnes Mrs. J. C. Graham 


county was elected secretary. About 300 
Home Bureau women took part in the 
election. Directors named were: Mrs. D. 
M. Ames, Coles county; Mrs. Frank Gar- 
wood, Christian county, and Mrs. G. Wil- 
lard Hall, Bureau county. 


Holdover officers are: Mrs. R. W. 
Stamey, vice president, Champaign 
county; Mrs. George Johns, treasurer, 
Winnebago county, and directors Mrs. 
Walter Horrabin, McDonough county; 
Mrs. J. W. Cory, La Salle county, and 
Mrs. Herbert Sutton, White county. 


Miss Barnes taught school for seven 
years after leaving college and later 
took an active part in 4-H and Home 
Bureau work. Last year she was hon- 
ored by the University of Illinois on the 
completion of 15 years of club leader- 
ship. In 1942, she was elected director 
from the northwest district to the Illi- 
nois Home Bureau Federation board. 


Mrs. Graham has been affiliated with 
Home Bureau work as long as Miss 
Barnes. She was chairman of the 
Aledo Home Bureau for two years. 
Her father, H. B. Smith was a charter 
member of the McDonough County 
Farm Bureau and her mother was a 
charter member of the McDonough 
County Home Bureau. Her husband is 
superintendent of schools at Aledo and 
they are the parents of two sons, Harris, 
8, and Ron, 6. 
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My Saviels R. ecipe 


CHERRY CAKE 

Melt 1% cup ‘of butter in pan and 
sprinkle 14 cup of sugar over bottom of 
pan, then cover with 2 cups of strained, 
pitted cherries. Now mix 2 cups of 
sifted cake flour, 14 tsp. salt, 3 tsps. 
baking powder, 14 cup sugar. Sift dry 
ingredients together. 

Add alternately a mixture of 1 beaten 
egg and 1 cup of milk with 4 cup melted 
shortening to the dry ingredients. Beat 
final mixture well for 2 minutes, then 
pour over cherries and bake at 375° for 
20 to 25 minutes. 

Add a little sugar and water to the 
drained juice of the cherries if it is tart, 
making a thickened sauce to pour over 
the cake after it is turned out on the plate. 

Mrs. Michael Frake, Cook County 


“SLUGG’UM” 

Break 1 Ib. of hamburger into small 
bits adding 2 small chopped onions. Place 
into a deep skillet and tender. Add 1 
green pepper and 2 small pieces of 
chopped celery. Cook until all is tender. 

Add 1 no. 2 can of tomatoes and 14 
bottle of tabasco flavored ketchup. 

Season to taste with salt, pepper, sugar 
and 1 tsp. of paprika. Simmer for 15 
minutes. Serve hot. 


Mrs. Archie French, Pulaski County 


Do you have a favorite recipe? If so, . 
write it down and send it in to Women's 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association 
RECORD, 608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 


McLean and Bond counties are honored as 
winners of first and second places respec- 
tively in the Illinois Safe Homes program 
for the prevention of home accidents. Left 
to right: Miss Gladys Ward, University of 


Greenville high school in 1940. 


LATEST REFRIGERATION 
RESEARCH DISCUSSED 


TH latest research in quick-freeze proc- 
essing of fruits and vegetables was 
outlined at a conference of refrigerated 
locker men in Ottawa, Feb. 18, and in 
Springfield, Feb. 25 by Miss Frances Van 
Duyne, University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture food specialist. 


The conferences were called by the II- 
linois Cooperative Locker Service of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association to ac- 
quaint locker leaders and managers with 
the latest service, research and manage- 
ment aspects of the locker business. 


Miss Van Duyne discussed the research 
taking place at the university in the 
quick-freezing of mushrooms, squash, ap- 
ples, cantaloupe, grapefruit, peaches, to- 
matoes, beans and berries. 


For example, she ng, sees that the 
discoloration resulting from the quick- 
freezing of peaches can be avoided by 
the addition of ascorbic acid dissolved 
in the packing syrup. 


Further information on quick-freezing 
of fruits and vegetables may be obtained 
by writing to Miss Van Duyne at the 
University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, Urbana, Illinois. 


Miss Doris Mollet became home ad- 
viser of Edwards county following her 
graduation from the University of Il- 
linois Feb. 1. She graduated from 


Illinois home management specialist: Mrs. 
Ed Glasser, McLean county, Miss Lita 
Bane, home economics head; Mrs. Arthur 
Burkhart, Bond county, and Miss Nora 
Bare, Christian county home adviser. 
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A RECOMMENDATION that plans 
be made for the immediate erection 
of a building adequate to meet the 
needs of the University of Illinois de- 
partment of home economics and home 
economics extension service has been 
made by the Illinois Home Bureau’ Fed- 
eration. 

The recommendation was made in 
the form of a resolution adopted at the 
federation’s annual meeting held in 
Urbana, Feb. 12 in conjuction with 
Farm and Home Week. Presiding over 
the meeting was Mrs. Stanley Castle of 
Madison county, president of the fed- 
eration. 

A year ago, Mrs. Castle appointed a 
committee to study the need for a new 
home economics building with Mrs. 
John Clifton of Iroquois county serving 
as chairman. 

In the committee report offered at 
the annual meeting, it was pointed out 
that enrollment increased from 358 in 
1913 to 870 in 1941 besides the number 
of home economics courses have in- 
creased from 18 to 49. Present classes 
are crowded, the report said, and better 
laboratory facilities are needed. 

During the afternoon session, O. D. 
Brissenden, IAA organization director, 
brought greetings to the federation 
from the IAA. Other speakers included 
Mrs. Kathryn Burns, state leader of 
home economics extension and Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, vice president of the 
Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, who spoke on 
the ‘‘Peace-time Challenge to Women.” 

Officers for the coming year elected 
and installed at the meeting were: Miss 
Pearl E. Barnes, Mercer, president ; Mrs. 
James C. Graham, Mercer, secretary; 
Mrs. D. M. Ames, Coles, east central 
district director; Mrs. Frank Garwood, 
Christian, south west district director; 
and Mrs. Willard Hall, Bureau, north 
west district director. 

Total membership of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation is 30,507 as 
of Jan. 1, according to a membership 
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ADD TOUCH OF SPRING TO 
WINTER COSTUME 


This crocheted hat and handbag add a 
touch of spring to your winter costume. Di- 
rections for making these accessories are 
available free. Write to WOMEN’S EDI- 
TOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCI- 
ATION RECORD, 608 South Dearborn, Chi- 
cago 5, enclosing self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


report made at the federation’s annual 
meeting. 

This represents a net gain of 1898 
members during the last half of 1945. 
The state quota for new members this 
year as set by the 78 counties with 
Home Bureaus is 3521 to be met by 
July 15, 1946. 


Illinois Home Advisers Association officers, 
elected during Farm and Home week at 
the University of Illinois are, left to right: 
Miss Dorothy Footit, Moultrie county, vice 
president: Mrs. Helen Drew Tumer, Edgar, 


coLhLean Wins ome 
Safety P, rogram Again 


For the second successive year, Mc- 
Lean county has been named winner of 
the Illinois Safe Homes Program for the 
prevention of home accidents. 

The award to the McLean county dele- 
gation was made at the Home Bureau 
meeting held in Urbana, Feb. 12, during 
Farm and Home Week. 

McLean county had the largest num- 
ber of enrolled families in the program 
reporting no home accidents during the 
year. Second was Bond county with the 
lowest percentage of accidents among the 
total number of families enrolled. 

Gladys Ward, university home man- 
agement specialist, reported that of the 
9,512 families in 45 counties enrolled in 
the program, 5,371 had no home acci- 
dents to report. Falls, cuts and burns are 
the accidents that occur most frequently, 
according to Miss Ward. 


Mrs. Mildred McBride, Vermilion 
county home adviser for the past six 
years, started work Feb. 1 as Will coun- 
ty home adviser. 


Miss Dorothy Romersberger, former 
Jersey county home adviser, became Rock 
Island county home adviser Feb. 1. 


treasurer; Miss Nora E. Bare, Christian. first 
vice president; Miss Jean S. Moehn, Han- 
cock, president, and Miss Margaret Van 
Schoik, Wayne, secretary. Officers serve 
one year term. 
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LABOR, MACHINERY 
STILL BIG PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 5) 


Morrison reported on his trip with 
other scientists to view the bomb dam- 
age in Japan and declared that our 
buildings were not strong enough to 
withstand the force of atomic bombs. 
The young ele saw the first ex- 
perimental bomb dropped in New 
Mexico and reported that great winds 
also follow the explosion blasts. 


Morrison said there was no defense 
against the atomic bomb. “The only 
defense is not to be there when it lands. 
There is no known means of exploding 
the bomb while it is far away.” 


Morrison also warned that the atomic 
bomb secret cannot be kept. “We dis- 
covered the atomic bomb through hard 
work. Any other industrial nation can 
do the same thing. The fundamental 
principles behind the atomic bomb are 
and have been known by scientists of 
the world for some time. The thing 
that these scientists didn’t know was 
that an atomic bomb could be made. 
Now they know it can be done, and 
there’s nothing to stop them from de- 
veloping one,” he said. 


The physicist emphasized the fact 
the United States in developing the 
atomic bomb has a responsibility in 
seeing that atomic energy will be used 
for peace instead of war. 


Atomic energy, he pointed out, is 
something brand new under the sun. 
Since it is so mew and there are no 
economic interests involved, Morrison 
believes that a real opportunity exists 
for the first time in history to estab- 
lish a project of cooperative interna- 
tional control. 


“There is a chance for a beginning 
among nations to make an end to war. 
War is intolerable now with the atomic 
bomb possible,” Morrison said. He 
warned, however, that we have only a 
short time in which to work toward 
international cooperation on the atomic 
bomb while the discovery is still new. 
If we do not solve the problem now, 
he added, the opportunity to meet such 
a terrible thing will never come again. 


Another general sessions speaker was 
Noble Clark, associate director, agri- 
cultural experiment station, University 
of Wisconsin, who also addressed one 
of the homemakers’ sessions. 


In his talk to homemakers, Clark 
said, “We have an unfulfilled obliga- 
tion to our farm young people, and it's 
time we do something about it.” 


Educational programs for rural peo- 
ple, he said, should take into account 


Farm Adviser W. H. Tammeus of McHenry 
county looks over Farm and Home Week 
exhibit of a wooden cattle guard. 


that there are farm openings for fewer 
than three out of every five farm boys 
who reach the age to start work for 
themselves. He also stressed the need 
for action to improve rural health and 
recreation facilities. 

In his address at the general sessions, 
Clark attacked programs of subsidiza- 
tion and of governmental price fixing 
for farmers, as well as two-price sys- 
tems. 

Clark raised the question if it would 
not be better to take the money spent 
by the government for farm programs 
and use it to train surplus farm labor 
for non-farm jobs. He pointed out 
that the productive capacity of the 
farm is outrunning the nation’s con- 
suming capacity, and fewer persons are 
needed in agriculture. 

Clark’s speech aroused considerable 
interest sad. a small group remained 
after his speech to further question 
him on some of his proposals. Many 
questions were left unanswered as Clark 
left to catch his train. 


. (Pantagraph Photo) 

Prof. Benjamin Koehler shows Farm and 

Home Week visitors how seed treatment 

improves germination. Shoots at right did 
not receive treatment. 


By G. H. Iftner 


New members of Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion, IAA associated company, not previously 
reported are: Macoupin Elevator Company, 
Carlinville, John L. Crist, manager. 

Paxton Farmers Grain Company, Paxton, 
Forrest Hunt, manager. 

Stark County Servic# Company, Toulon, 
Marvin Kottmann, manager. Harry Hall 
manages the elevator at Speer. 

Bunker Hill Farmers Cooperative Com- 
pany, Bunker Hill, E. S. Wade, manager. 


New managers of member companies not 
previously reported include: Bond County 
Service Company, Spencer Johnson, formerly 
manager at Dixon. 

W. P. Sterrenberg, recently discharged 
from service, manager at Farmers Grain 
Company of Charlotte. 

Oliver B. Suttle, formerly of Fisher, man- 
ager at Farmers Grain Company of Beason. 

Homer W. Wolfensbeiger, formerly man- 
ager of Jo Daviess, manager of Grundy 
Grain and Supply Company. 

Charles Votsmier, formerly with Egyptian, 
manager of Montgomery Service Company. 
Allen J. Stierin manages the elevator at 
Farmersville and Fred Heck the one at 
Butler. 

M. J. Schlesinger, formerly manager at 
Welland, now at Sublette Farmers Elevator 
Company. 

Ralph Butts is acting manager at White 
Hall where the veteran manager, R. L. 
Davis, is recovering from a severe injury 
suffered from a fall several months ago. 

Vernon DeGrush manages the Verona 
elevator of the Grundy Grain and Supply 
Company. 

Robert Welty, son of Manager Day Welty 
at Eldena, has taken over the management 
of the new Erie Grain Company. Robert 
has been in service. Arthur James has been 
acting manager. 


This has been a year of good financial re- 
ports of farmers’ elevator companies. 

The Carrollton Farmers had net savings 
of $22,000, $15,000 of which was paid as 
patronage dividends. 

The Anchor Grain Company feported net 
savings of $21,585.57. 

At Alhambra, where they are processing 
soybeans, Manager E. S. Apple reported a 
net saving of $21,624.93, of which $15,000 
was paid as patronage dividends. 

Roy H. Phillips, manager at Nokomis, 
had a net of $12,850.93, the greater part 
of which was paid in patronage dividends. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Ran- 
som reported net savings of $15,656, most 
of it being distributed as patronage. 

Newark Farmers Grain Company had a 
net of $28,610.67, with a major share in 
patronage. 

Executive committee of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation attended the recent meeting 
in Chicago of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives. The committee resisted 
efforts on the part of the federation to shift 
all available cars to the wheat area. 
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The wind that turns our windmills, the friendly fire 
that warms our morning coffee . . . these are good 
servants, but they are treacherous. The same soft 
breeze and friendly flame can level our farmstead 
in an hour. And so it is a wise farmer who combines Conny a p 
care with foresight and insures himself against loss Fieg “ff 
when wind and fire become masters. Company // 
See your Farm Bureau insurance agent today. t1RE and WIND 
Learn how little it costs to enjoy complete protection INSURANCE 


608 so CTH PFARBORN sr 
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COUNTRY MUTUAL (== 
FIRE COMPANY WIND AND FIRE 


Formerly FARMERS MUTUAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS P R O T E C T I O N 
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will not be enough 


The giraffe is unique in the animal 
world — he has hawk-like vision but is 
incapable of making a single vocal sound. 
Among us humans, however, vision with- 
out voice is all too common. Farmers, in- 
dividually, may possess great wisdom, 
sound vision — but without an organized 
voice to make their thoughts heard, they 


too are voiceless. The Farm Bureau pro- 


vides this organized voice for over 
100,000 Illinois farmers. 

In the transition period ahead it will 
be important that we think straight and 
plan right. It will be just as important 
to make our opinions and wishes known 
to policy makers. So get your neighbors 
to join the Farm Bureau now. Our 


strength grows as our numbers grow. 
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dividually, may possess great wisdom, 
sound vision — but without an organized 
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100,000 Illinois farmers. 
In the transition period ahead it will 
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to policy makers. So get your neighbors 
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IM was a renter, and just a young man 
when he died, too. 


Yet, he left a $20,000 estate. 


No, Jim didn't strike oil on his rented 
farm. But when opportunity knocked, a few 
years ago, in the form of his Country Life 
representative, Jim listened. 


With the stroke of a pen, and a moderate 
annual premium, Jim created for his family 
an estate equal in value to a large farm. 


If your position is like Jim’s was — no 
land, and just a small cash reserve — then 
your Country Life man has an important 
story to tell you. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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Price Conteol US Inflation 


By PRESIDENT CHARLES B. SHUMAN 


HIS is a story recently told to me, which I think has pattic- 
ular significance: ‘Our party line phone jangled insistently 
one morning recently and quite by chance I found it conven- 
ient to listen in while one of my neigh- 
bors arranged with the elevator manager 
for the sale of the remainder of his corn 
crop. It was a curious transaction. The 
price was not even mentioned — both par- 
ties knew that the O.P.A. ceiling price at 
that time was $1.10. As my neighbor put 
it, he wanted to know how much ‘wam- 
pum’ he would get if he delivered the 
corn to this particular elevator. He men- 
tioned other trades that he knew about 
wherein the seller of corn had received 
delivery of a new tractor, a new car, fence 
posts, feed or other scarce items, all at legitimate ceiling prices. 
After considerable haggling, terms were reached whereby my 
neighbor was to receive four pairs of nylon hose for his wife 
and two tons of feed, all at ceiling prices.” 

All over America this same type of barter is taking place 
in all types of scare goods. Our system of exchange through 
the method of pricing is rapidly disintegrating. For centuries 
we have found that the use of money was superior to barter of 
goods as a method of exchange. Through these same centuries, 
civilized man has also found that a free pricing system was 
necessary to regulate production and consumption of goods and 
to keep these two forces in balance. Today under the guise of 
inflation control we witness the chaos that results from discard- 
ing this time-proven natural system of regulation in favor of a 
rigid man-controlled price structure. 
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Ordinarily prices tell us when a ‘commodity is plentiful and 
we use it freely. Other times prices tell us there is a scarcity 
and we use less of the commodity. Today we use too much feed 
or eat too much meat because price falsely says, “Go ahead, 
there is plenty.” 

Does price control check inflation? Most of us, remem- 
bering the experience of World War I, think of inflation in 
terms of soaring terion Today we know that legal prices can 
be arbitrarily held down and at the same time we can have in- 
flation through lowering of quality, tie-in sales, barter, black 
markets and other devices. 

How do wage increases affect inflation? We are now 
witnessing a unique but impossible attempt to hold prices down 
and at the same time raise wages. Most of us know that the 
principal item in the cost of producing all commodities is 
labor. Therefore, it is clearly impossible to hold the line on 
ptices after the politically expedient 18% increase in wages re- 
cently granted. 

Price control during war probably served a valuable func- 
tion by drastically reducing the production of civilian goods. 
Little or no attempt was made to impose price control on war 
necessary goods and they were produced in great volume. To- 
day we do not need war goods but we do need civilian goods. 
Price control is continuing to throttle their production. 

Full production is the only way to prevent disastrous in- 
flation. That full production will come only when there is 
reasonable price incentive. Your organization has not asked 
for an abrupt end of the controls over price, but we have in- 
sisted that a definite schedule for removal be incorporated in 
any legislation extending O.P.A. This end must come within 
a matter of months — not years! 
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IM was a renter, and just a young man 
when he died, too. 


Yet, he left a $20,000 estate. 


No, Jim didn't strike oil on his rented 
farm. But when opportunity knocked, a few 
years ago, in the form of his Country Life 
representative, Jim listened. 


With the stroke of a pen, and a moderate 
annual premium, Jim created for his family 
an estate equal in value to a large farm. 


If your position is like Jim’s was — no 
land, and just a small cash reserve — then 
your Country Life man has an important 
story to tell you. 
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Pits Control US Inflation 


By PRESIDENT CHARLES B. SHUMAN 


HIS is a story recently told to me, which I think has partic- 
ular significance: “Our party line phone jangled insistently 
one morning recently and quite by chance I found it conven- 
ient to listen in while one of my neigh- 
bors arranged with the elevator manager 
for the sale of the remainder of his corn 
crop. It was a curious transaction. The 
price was not even mentioned — both par- 
ties knew that the O.P.A. ceiling price at 
that time was $1.10. As my neighbor put 
it, he wanted to know how much ‘wam- 
pum’ he would get if he delivered the 
corn to this particular elevator. He men- 
tioned other trades that he knew about 
wherein the seller of corn had received 
delivery of a new tractor, a new car, fence 
posts, feed or other scarce items, all at legitimate ceiling prices. 
After considerable haggling, terms were reached whereby my 
neighbor was to receive four pairs of nylon hose for his wife 
and two tons of feed, all at ceiling prices.” 

All over America this same type of barter is taking place 
in all types of scare goods. Our system of exchange through 
the method of pricing is rapidly disintegrating. For centuries 
we have found that the use of money was superior to barter of 
goods as a method of exchange. Through these same centuries, 
civilized man has also found that a free pricing system was 
necessary to regulate production and consumption of goods and 
to keep these two forces in balance. Today under the guise of 
inflation control we witness the chaos that results from discard- 
ing this time-proven natural system of regulation in favor of a 
rigid man-controlled price structure. 


Ordinarily prices tell us when a commodity is plentiful and 
we use it freely. Other times prices tell us there is a scarcity 
and we use less of the commodity. Today we use too much feed 
or eat too much meat because price falsely says, “Go ahead, 
there is plenty.” 

Does price control check inflation? Most of us, remem- 
bering the experience of World War I, think of inflation in 
terms of soaring prices. Today we know that legal prices can 
be arbitrarily held down and at the same time we can have in- 
flation through lowering of quality, tie-in sales, barter, black 
markets and other devices. 

How do wage increases affect inflation? We are now 
witnessing a unique but impossible attempt to hold prices down 
and at the same time raise wages. Most of us know that the 
principal item in the cost of producing all commodities is 
labor. Therefore, it is clearly impossible to hold the line on 
prices after the politically expedient 18% increase in wages re- 
cently granted. 

Price control during war probably served a valuable func- 
tion by drastically reducing the production of civilian goods. 
Little or no attempt was made to impose price control on war 
necessary goods and they were produced in great volume. To- 
day we do not need war goods but we do need civilian goods. 
Price control is continuing to throttle their production. 

Full production is the only way to prevent disastrous in- 
flation. That full production will come only when there is 
reasonable price incentive. Your organization has not asked 
for an abrupt end of the controls over price, but we have in- 
sisted that a definite schedule for removal be incorporated in 
any legislation extending O.P.A. This end must come within 
a matter of months — not years! 
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A NEW HOME 
| forlAA 


MODERN 12-STORY OFFICE BUILDING PURCHASED 


TO HOUSE EXPANDING SERVICES OF IAA AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


SP AS SEO 


CHICAGO office building has been 

purchased for cash by the Illinois 

Agricultural Association for a new 
home. 

Known as the American Bankers 
Building, the 12-story structure stands 
at the corner of East Ohio Street and 
Wabash Avenue, a few blocks north of 
the Loop across the Chicago river. 

The purchase was approved by the 
IAA board of directors and the voting 
delegates representing the Farm Bureau 
members. Delegates approved the pur- 
chase by a unanimous vote at a special 
meeting in Springfield, March 22. 

The building is now fully occupied 
and is subject to leases contracted by the 
former owners. The IAA, therefore, is 
not expected to move into the building 
for possibly two years. 

IAA leaders have for several years 
discussed the advisability of the organ- 
ization occupying a building of its own, 
but because rentals for the present quar- 
ters at 608 South Dearborn Street were 
quite reasonable, very little was done 
about it. 

The picture has changed, however. As 
the war progressed, Chicago office rents, 
unrestricted by OPA price ceilings, sky- 
rocketed and are continuing to do so. 

After some months of consideration 
and study, officials of the IAA reported 
that the American Bankers Building was 
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most reasonable in price and most suit- 
able to needs of the IAA and Associated 
Companies. The structure was built in 
1929-30. 

The new home has 82,000 square feet 
of rentable floor space. It has about 12 
average-size offices on each of the 11 
floors above the ground floor which is 
occupied by eight shops, including a 
restaurant. 

Except for brick on the alley side, the 
building exterior is of Indiana limestone 
with a granite base. 

The building is of fire-proof construc- 
tion, and is serviced by four high-speed 
elevators with enclosed fire-proof. shafts. 
Situated on a corner lot, it is well-lighted 
and has a light court at the rear, above the 
first three floors. 

The move to acquire new office quar- 
ters also had been accentuated during the 
past few years by the steady growth of 
the IAA and Associated Companies. In 
1921, the IAA leased 5050 square feet 
of office space in the Transportation 
Building, its present quarters. 


Twenty years later, office and storage 
space rented by the IAA and Associated 
Companies had increased ten fold. To- 
day, the IAA and Associated Companies 
occupy 56,190 square feet of office space 
and 7,665 square feet of storage space, 
or more than 114 acres... Employees in 
1920 numbered 54. Today, approxi- 
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mately 425 persons are employed in the 
Chicago offices of the IAA and Asso- 
ciated Companies. 

The new location lies 12 blocks north 
of the Transportation Building in a 
business district one block off Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

The heart of the Loop can be reached 
in three minutes by subway from the near- 
by Grand Avenue subway station. 

The IAA and associated companies oc- 
cupy space on the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th 
and 23rd floors of the Transportation 
Building. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company oc- 
cupies most of the 15th floor except for 
the Illinois Grain Corporation office. 
Country Mutual Casualty Company is 
spreading out into the 14th floor from the 
13th floor, half of which it occupies. 

The 12th floor is held by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, except for in- 
dividual offices of Illinois Agricultural 
Auditing Association, Prairie Farms 
Creameries, Illinois Farm Bureau Serum 
Company, and Illinois Wool Marketing 
Company. 

Country Life Insurance Company takes 
all of the 11th floor and one-third of 
the 10th floor is taken over by the Coun- 
try Mutual Fire Company. Prairie Farms 
Creameries laboratory is on the 8th floor. 
The rest of the space is used for storage. 
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LLINOIS Farm Bureau leaders are in 

favor of the immediate removal of 

consumer food subsidies. This was 
demonstrated at the annual spring lead- 
ers’ conference held in Springfield in 
March. Some 1000 leaders gave hearty 
applause to the position of the Farm 
Bureau on subsidies as outlined by IAA 
President Charles B. Shuman. 

President Shuman reported that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation board 
of directors has declared that if the 
OPA does not agree to terminate food 
subsidies, the Farm Bureau will vigorous- 
ly oppose any legislation which would 
extend the power of OPA beyond July 1. 

The AFBF is not asking that all food 
price ceilings be eliminated, but only 
that the ceilings on subsidized foods be 
increased sufficiently to eliminate the 
necessity of subsidies. — 


Support Reasonable Control 


“The time to remove consumer food 
subsidies is now,” President Shuman de- 
clared. “Labor has demanded and is re- 
ceiving substantially increased wages. In- 
dustry, as a resplt of these increases, has 
demanded and is receiving substantial 
increases in the price of the goods it 
produces. 

“Stabilization Director Bowles in op- 
posing the removal of consumer food 
subsidies, stated that their removal would 
result in an 8 per cent increase in food 
costs. There will be no better time for 
the consuming public to absorb this 8 
per cent increase than now when all 
other groups are themselves receiving in- 
creased compensation. 

“Farmers will vigorously oppose every 


effort to continue these food subsidies 
until some later time when supply and 
demand conditions are such that the 
subsidy removal would result in decreas- 
ing farm prices. 

“The IAA and the AFBF have con- 
stantly supported reasonable price control 
when applied to all commodities and 
to industrial labor. 

“The IAA will continue to support 
reasonable price control when fairly ad- 
ministered on commodities which are in 
extremely scarce supply relative to de- 
mand. 


Watch Local Levies 


“We do insist that price control be 
removed as rapidly as supply and de- 
mand conditions come into reasonable 
balance. We will actively oppose the 
extension of price control unless such 
provisions are incorporated in pending 
legislation and unless a definite plan for 
subsidy removal is adopted.” 

Two of the statewide issues empha- 
sized by IAA Secretary Paul Mathias 
were the 100 per cent assessment law, 
and the Gateway Amendment. 

In regard to the 100 per cent assess- 
ment law passed in 1945, local leaders 
were advised to watch their local levies. 
With the exception of the levy for re- 
lief purposes, there are no legal limits 
upon the tax levies which may be made 
in the town meeting. More than three- 
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quarters of all farm property taxes are 
levied by and for the township and 
school districts in which the property is 
located. The greater part of each prop- 
erty tax bill, is therefore, under the con- 
trol-of the people in the community. 

The IAA department of research and 
taxation has furnished each County Farm 
Bureau with tax facts for use in studying 
their local levies. 

Attention of leaders also was called to 
the Gateway Amendment to the Illinois 
state constitution to be voted upon at 
the general elections this fall. 

Under the present state law, to secure 
an amendment to the constitution it 
must have a favorable vote of a majority 
of all those voting in the general election. 
If the Gateway Amendment is voted by 
the people in 1946, it would be possible 
to secure future amendments if two- 
thirds of those voting on an amendment 
vote “‘yes.” Such a future amendment, 
of course, would have to be submitted to 
the electorate by two-thirds favorable vote 
of each house of the General Assembly. 


Need for Local Action 


The method of determining the vote 
on the Gateway Amendment this fall 
will be under the old method — that is 
it will require a “yes’’ vote by a majority 
of all those voting in the election. 

During the last session of the General 
Assembly, the IAA sponsored the “‘party 
circle” bills so that the Gateway Amend- 
ment would have a fairer chance of 
passage. These bills were adopted by 
the General Assembly but were vetoed 
by Governor Green. 

Adoption of the Gateway Amendment 
will give to the people of Illinois the 
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opportunity and privilege in the future 
of amending basic articles of the con- 
stitution to meet current needs. 

President Charles B. Shuman of the 
IAA re-emphasized the need for local 
action on these matters and urged leaders 
to bring them to the attention of mem- 
bers. 

County Farm Bureaus were advised to 
have their legislative committees launch 
a campaign to acquaint the membership 
with the facts of this essential legis- 
lation and the need for passage of the 
Gateway Amendment. 


Fertilizer Bills Explained 


Homer Curtiss, chairman of the IAA 
marketing committee, reported on the 
response from County Farm Bureaus on 
the proposed plan for coordinating co- 
operative livestock marketing facilities. 

Of the total of 76 counties reporting 
on the plan: 49 were for the revised plan 
tentatively recommended by the IAA; 17 
were for the plan of the special statewide 
committee; 4 favored the Producer 
Agencies’ plan; 3 were against any plan; 
2 were uncertain, and 1 reported that 
there needed to be more study. 

Otto Steffey, chairman of the organi- 
zation-information committee of the IAA 
board, explained interpretations on mem- 
bership classifications. 

IAA Field Secretary George Metzger 
reported on the progress of the IAA’s 
grain merchandising program and the 


Otto Steffey 


Paul Mathias 


IAA REGISTERS OPPOSITION 


TO FEES ON ROAD FUNDS 


organization of the board of the Illinois 
Grain Terminals Company. He also 
outlined the main provisions of the na- 
tional fertilizer bills which are now pend- 
ing in Congress. 


Former IAA President Sam Thompson rises 

to voice his approval of IAA policies dur- 

ing annual spring Farm Bureau leaders 
meeting in Springfield. 


IAA department heads and fieldmen are 
addressed by Organization Director O. D. 
Brissenden (back to camera) during an- 
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nual fieldmen’s conference in Springfield. 
Field Secretary George Metzger (at table) 
presides over the conference. 


PPOSITION to a state law which 

permits county treasurers to retain 
two per cent of the state monies ap- 
propriated for farm to highway roads 
has been voiced by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

IAA officials have requested Gov. 
Dwight Green to include in the call 
for a possible special session of the 
state legislature a proposal to amend 
the law relating to the fees of county 
treasurers in order to exclude these 
funds. : 

The attorney general recently has 
given an opinion holding that county 
treasurers’ offices are entitled to two 
per cent of the $15,000,000 appropri- 
ated for farm to highway roads. 

The ruling stated that county treas- 
urers’ offices are entitled to one per 
cent for receiving the funds and one 
per cent for paying them out. On the 
$15,000,000 appropriation, this would 
amount to $300,000. The two per cent 
would be used to help defray expenses 
of operation of county treasurers’ of- 
fices. 

The IAA is of the opinion that the 
county treasurer will perform but very 
little service in the handling of these 
funds and that the law might very well 
be amended to exclude these funds 
from monies upon which the county 
treasurer is entitled to fees. IAA of- 
ficials point out that county treasurers 
do not now receive fees on gasoline 
tax or relief funds handled for the 
counties. 


By good pasture management, improve- 
ment of permanent pastures and the use of 
legumes for grazing, many dairymen have 
developed a program that furnishes an 


. abundance of green succulent forage from 


early spring until late fall. 


Annual Spring 
Leaders Meeting 
is Held in 
Springtield 


The sidewalk overilows into the street Farm Fureau leaders meeting during 
as farm leaders pour out of the Elks build- which IAA officials explained latest IAA : 
ing in Springfield following annual spring policies and trends. Pr 
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; Flood Control Proposal 
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Illinois River Basin Flood Plan Requires 
Purchase of 142,700 Acres of Land; 
Total Estimated Cost of Project: $112,000,000 


F INTEREST to a number of Illinois 
0 farmers is the proposed flood control 
plan for the Illinois River basin an- 
announced recently by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The plan developed by the U. S. Army 
Engineers proposes the construction of 
15 reservoirs, the improvement of 406 
miles of channels tributary to the II- 
linois River and the construction and im- 
provement of 315.7 miles of levees and 
flood walls. 

The plan has been submitted to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Only action taken. by the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation up to April 5 was as follows: 

1. Requested an extension of 30 days 
for the filing of statments or suggestions 
with the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. This extension has been 
granted, and the deadline for filing sug- 
gestions is April 30 with the Board of 
Engineers in Washington. 

2. Requested that oral hearings on the 
proposed improvement and plan be held 
in the area involved. Notice has since 
been received that a public hearing has 
been called for April 30 at 10 a.m. at the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors No. 2, New York Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Legislation by Congress 

3. That the proposed plan be discussed 
at the Springfield meeting of Illinois 
Farm Bureau leaders March 22. Such 
discussion was held. 

The public relations committee of the 
IAA board has been advised that the 
procedure for such projects is as follows: 

1. Investigations and surveys are made 
by Army engineers and a report is pre- 
pared. 

_2. Interested persons and groups are 
given an opportunity to express their 
views and make suggestions concerning 
the report and proposed plans. 
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3. The Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors receives the report and the 
suggestions and makes recommendations 
to the chief engineer. 

4. The chief engineer reviews the re- 
port and transmits it to Congress. He 
also transmits a copy of the report to the 
Governor of the state involved, for any 
suggestions from the state. 

5. The Congress passes enabling legis- 
lation including any necessary appropri- 
ations. 

6. After Congress has passed the legis- 
lation and made the appropriations, the 
work is undertaken. 

According to this outline, the pro- 
posed Illinois River basin project is in 
the second stage of the procedure. 


Cost Over $112,000,000 


According to the report of the plan it 
provides for the acquiring of some 142,- 
700 acres of land in 16 counties of II- 
linois by the federal government for use 
as water storage areas along the Illinois 
River and its tributaries. Excess water 
would be impounded during flood periods 
and drained out slowly as water levels 
lowered. 

The government would buy the land 
for the basins, which would be flooded 
during certain periods. During the long- 
er periods of low water levels, the land 
would be leased to farmers for cultiva- 
tion. 

According to the IAA public relations 
committee, the estimated cost of purchas- 
ing the land for the reservoirs and con- 
struction would be in excess of $112,000,- 
000, and that the aggregate average an- 
nual benefits from reduction in flood 
losses is estimated at only $2,377,270. 
These estimates are based upon 1940, and 
land acquisition costs ond construction 
costs would probably be much higher to- 
day. 

With a federal debt in excess of 275 
billion dollars, and continued federal 


deficits, the IAA has advised that the 
project should be given careful scrutiny. 

The map on the opposite page shows 
the sites of the 15 reservoirs proposed. It 
does not show the construction proposed 
for other counties. This is only a map 
showing where land is te be acquired for 
the reservoirs. 

Here is a list of the counties and acre- 
ages to be required for reservoirs: Wood- 
ford, 11,200 acres; Peoria, 3,400; Taze- 
well, 1,600; McLean, 5,900; Knox, 22,- 
100; Hancock, 7,300; McDonough, 1,- 
400; Logan, 2,500; DeWitt, 10,850; 
Piatt, 5,100; Champaign, 6,100; Macon, 
5,100; Menard, 4,300; Christian, 21,100; 
Sangamon, 34,350; Shelby, 400. 

Opposition is Voiced 

At the Springfield leaders’ meeting 
only three persons offered discussion on 
the proposed project from the floor. 

John H. Taylor, Cass county, who said 
he represented farmers along the lower 
half of the Sangamon, read a statement 
favoring the flood control plan. The 
statement pointed out the large annual 
losses from floods suffered by farmers 
and townspeople in his area, and said that 
they had been interested in a flood con- 
trol project for many years. He said that 
the project was a matter to be settled 
locally, but that it also was a national 
problem. 

Evan Taylor, president of the Sanga- 
mon County Farm Bureau, voiced oppo- 
sition to the project asserting that it 
would dispossess many people, would 
disrupt farm to market channels and 
school districts. He also questioned the 
expenditures of such a large amount of 
money by the government in considera- 
tion of the benefits to be gained and in 
view of the huge federal debt. He also 
raised the question as to whether the 
federal government had the right to 
take such lands as contemplated in the 
plan. 

Bert Downey, Piatt county, suggested 
that proper operation of soil conservation 
districts over the state could reduce flood 
damage. He suggested good conservation 
practices rather than the proposed flood 
control project. 

A representative from Knox county de- 
clared that the farmers in his area were 
opposed to the government project and 
said he subscribed to the statement of the 
Sangamon county representative. 
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N DAYS like these when school re- 

Organization is a popular subject of 
discussion, thefe is often heard such 
terms as “attendance units,” “units for 
administrative and financial purposes,” 
“the dual system,” “unit district’, etc. 
To the average person who has had 
little reason to use these terms, such 
expressions are likely to be confusing. 

These terms are generally used when 
people ask questions like “What kind 
of school district should we have?” 
and “How big should our district be?”. 
A brief explanation of terms may help. 

An attendance unit is the group of 
pupils who attend one school. 

An administrative unit refers to the 
school board and what it runs and di- 
rects. The hired representative of the 
board may be a one room teacher or a 
superintendent or principal with a 
number of teachers under him. An 
administrative unit may be a one-room 
school or it may be large enough to 
include several school attendance units. 
In other words, it is not necessary to 
have a school board over each school 
attendance unit, but there may be 
severak attendance units under one 
board. 


Financial Unit 


A financial unit refers to the terri- 
tory or area over which a school tax 
is spread. The size of the financial 
unit would always be the same as the 
administrative unit. But there may be 
several attendance units within a finan- 
cial unit. 

A financial unit in Delaware is the 
state, practically, since the state fur- 
nishes over 90% of the money for pub- 
lic education. In 11 states the county 
is the financial unit. Some people in 
Illinois think that the county could 
operate properly as a financial unit in 
this state. Most people consider the 
community as the desirable financial 
unit. 

In the dual system, the grade school* 
and high school organizations are two 
separate legal bodies. The high school 
is the second layer overlying a first 
layer of one or more grade schools. In 
the dual system the high school and 


grade school have separate boards, sep- 
arate principals, separate office records, 
different tax rates, attendance centers, 
etc. 
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The unit district is one in which all 
grades, one through twelve, are under 
one school board, one administration 
and one tax rate. A unit district gen- 
erally supports one high school but a 
number of grade schools. The unit 
district is a common type of school or- 
ganization in this and other states. 
They came into existence very naturally. 
Grade school districts in* towns and 
communities merely assumed the re- 
sponsibility of providing instruction in 
grades 9 to 12. A good many unit dis- 
tricts were organized. 


The unit district was handicapped, 
however, by a tax limitation of $1.50 
per $100 assessed valuation (without 
referendum) for educational purposes. 
Since a grade school or high school as 
an individual district each could levy 
one dollar without referendum, the unit 
district was tempted to break up into 
two districts. By levying separately as 
gtade and high school districts they 
could levy a total of $2 instead of 
$1.50 as a unit district. 

A good many unit districts did break 
up, and so today we have only about 
100 such districts left in Illinois. 


Fortunately, the General Assembly 
in 1945 removed that limitation and 
the unit district can levy up to two dol- 
lars without referendum instead of 
$1.50, (on the basis in force prior to 


the 100% assessment program) thus’ 


placing unit districts on a par with dis- 
tricts under the dual system where 
grade and high school are separate. 


Few Rural Unit Districts 


Much of Illinois’ open country never 
was included in a unit district. Rather 
the unit district was confined mainly to 
concentrated areas. In view of the 
wide popularity of the unit district 
with all major groups interested in ed- 
ucation, it is well to consider its ex- 
tension under the County School Sur- 
vey Program to areas largely rural. 


At present it is generally known that 
there are certain legal difficulties in- 
volved in setting up new districts. 
However, the General Assembly in 
1947 will undoubtedly be asked to pass 
legislation which will eliminate exist- 
ing handicaps to establishing such a 
district. This legislation, if adopted, 
will be in time to be of use to the 


county committees in making their 
final proposals. 

Any unit district should include at 
least a minimum of 150 high school 
students. The grade school attendance 
units should enroll at least 15 pupils 
per teacher and preferably 20 to 25 
pupils to secure a more efficient and 
economical pupil-teacher ratio. 

The accompanying sketch will illus- 
trate what is meant by a unit district. 
In this picture you will notice that there 
is one high school and six grade schools 
in approximately a ten mile by ten mile 
area. This is not meant to place a 
limit on the size of the unit district. 
Looking at the distances involved in 
the sketch, there is a possibility that all 
the pupils might be transported to one 
centrally located grade school. 


Attendance Unit Size 

The main limitations on the logical 
size of an attendance unit are distances 
from pupils’ homes to the school and 
condition of the roads. Numbers, size 
and routing of the buses are other fac- 
tors which determine the length of 
time pupils spend on the bus. How- 
ever, since grade school pupils should 
not remain on the bus as long as high 
school ware it might reasonably be 
expected to have two to five elementary 
school attendance units in a unit dis- 
trict with only one high school attend- 
ance unit. 

In an area that formerly contained 
25 two-mile-square grade school dis- 
tricts and perhaps four small high 
schools, the sketch now shows one tax 
and one taxing body, one school board 
of perhaps seven members representing 
the entire area, one school superintend- 
ent over all the school attendance units, 
a high school principal and a number 
of grade school principals all subject 
to the authority of the superintendent 
and the school board. 


Sketch Shows Other Ideas 


The high school is located in the 
village in this sketch, but it may as well 
be located near the geographical center 
of the district in open country if local 
people have difficulty agreeing on a 
school site. There is no weighty reason 
why a high school should be located in 
a town unless that town is the natural 
center of the community. 

Four of the grade schools are located 
in villages because those villages were 
neighborhood centers. Three of these 
villages had served as high school cen- 
ters before the establishment of the 
larger high school. 

The buildings abandoned by the 
small high schools furnished needed 
space for a larger elementary enroll- 
ment growing out of the reorganiza- 
tion. The gtade school in the south- 
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east corner is located in a well-defined 5. 


rol neighborhood but in open country. 
The one-room school in the north- 
23 east corner of the district is situated in 
om an area with bad roads. The larger dis- 
wee trict, however, would be in position 
ils through its greater influence to get bet- 
+: ter roads for that area. Eventually, that 
ad attendance unit could be merged with 
one or more other grade school attend- 
528 ance units in the district. 
= i Advantages of Unit District 
ols Some of the advantages of the unit 
ile || district in areas largely rural are readily 
/a |} apparent but most of the benefits grow 
ict. |) out of the cooperative relationship pos- ¢ 
in sible in the larger’ district. Several 
all main advantages are: 
yne 1. The district can be operated to a 


greater advantage for all concerned. 

2. More and capable supervision with- 
in the school. 

3. It can spread the tax load more 
evenly over the district. 

4. A simplicity of record keeping. 
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Greater economy might result from: 

a. A decreased expense for elections 
and legal services. 

b. Equipment owned by the larger 
district might be shifted to the 
various attendance units, such as 
motion picture machines, a 
larger library, maps, certain musi- 
cal instruments, etc. 

c. Special teachers, such as those of 

’ music, public speaking, physical 
education, art, handicrafts and 
even school nurses hired by the 
unit district could serve any or 
all of the attendance units on 
regular schedules. 

Another economy but of sufficient 

importance to receive special atten- 

tion is the saving on transportation 
under the unit district system. Costs 

per pupil for transportation in Illi- 

nois are more than double those in 

Ohio, Indiana, and many other 

states. 

This is because many school buses 
in Illinois run over the roads but 
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GRADE SCHOOL 
3 TEACHERS 60 PUPILS 


NO VILLAGE, BUT WELL 
DEFINED NEIGHBORHOOD 


don't haul enough pupils per bus. 
Ohio, Indiana, and most of the other 
states haul both grade and high 
school students together. Where 
a bus has been stopping to pick up 
two high school pupils it could pick 
up four or five grade school pupils 
as well. In other words, with some 
study of the problem, it would be 
possible to provide transportation 
service for both grade and high 
school students at very little more 
cost per bus unit that it costs now to 
haul only high school students. 

7. The unit district system makes it 
easier for pupils to progress from 
grade school to high school. 

8. The unit district provides an oppor- 
tunity to coordinate the entire 
school program, not only the course 
of study but the sports and other 
activity programs as well. 

Cites Disadvantages 

Several disadvantages to the unit dis- 
trict have been expressed. They are 
mainly as follows: 

1. It is difficult to establish the unit 
district under present laws: New 
legislation in 1947 is expected to 
simplify that process. 

2. The superintendents of new unit 
districts are likely to be chosen from 
the ranks of high school administra- 
tors who will emphasize the high 
schoo] at the expense of the grade 
school. However, the school boards 
of new unit districts will represent 
the interests of from 2 to 214 times 
as many elementary pupils as high 
school pupils. It is possible that an 
able administrator with his overall 
view of educational standards, 
teacher abilities, etc. could give the 
grade schools a great deal more 
service than many are now getting. 
There would be a scarcity of good 
elementary school administrators if 
we reorganized on the dual system 
basis. _ Higher salaries and more 
recognition of the elementary field 
will gradually result in increasing 
the numbers of able school admini- 
strators with more elementary school 
experience. 

3. The unit district with one pupil 
transportation system would tend to 
keep grade school pupils at school 
for a long day. 

It may be that a few lessons can be 
learned from other states which make 
a practice of hauling both grade and 
high school students. However, the 
grade school children would not have 
to be on the buses very long because 
their attendance centers are near at 
hand. Also additional but smaller 
buses, together with local adjustments 
that can be made, would perhaps go a 
long way toward eliminating other ob- 
jections. 
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Mourn Loss of Dean of 


Illinois Farm Advisers 


ARM adviser ranks in Illinois and 

the nation suffered a great loss in 
March with the death of Alden E. 
Snyder who had served continuously for 
28 years as adviser in Montgomery coun- 
ty. He died in the early morning of 
March 15 from a heart attack. 


Mr. Snyder was the dean of the state 
farm advisers, being the oldest in the 
point of service. He was Montgomery 
county’s first and only farm adviser, and 
would have celebrated his 28th anniver- 
sary in his position on April 1. 

Mr. Snyder's outstanding record of 
service also was recognized nationally in 
1940 when the National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents honored him 
with the Distinguished Service Citation 
for his work in developing agricultural 
interests in his county. 

Mr. Snyder’s pleasant personality, his 
familiar greeting, “It’s a FINE morn- 
ing,” and his cigar —-all of which be- 
came traditions in the county — will be 
greatly missed in the days ahead. 

Mr. Snyder was employed by the 
Montgomery County Farm Bureau when 
it was organized. As the Hillsboro Jour- 
nal story of his death said, “He came 
to Montgomery county with no knowl- 
edge whatever of what should or could 
be done to serve the small group of 
farmers who had organized the Farm 
Bureau despite criticism and ridicule of 
those who could not see the advantages 
to be gained by the advice and leader- 
ship of an agricultural agent through a 
group of farmers. 


“It was such a great step in advance- 
ment that those who ‘wanted to be let 
alone’ to do as they pleased with their 
land without any dictating from a ‘white- 
collared boy,’ put forth every resistance 
possible. . . . 

“He was a disciple of hard work. He 
never hesitated to go to the farm of any 
one asking his aid to do some special 
work. . . For years he spent all of his 
daylight hours attending to errands all 
over the county and more than half of 
the night at meetings and conferences 
where his presence was needed. . . He 
never shirked a duty or ‘let down’ a 
friend, . . Farmers have lost a real friend 
and farming a firm advocate. . .” 

Mr. Snyder was born Nov. 29, 1883, 
in Limestone township, Kankakee county. 
He received his bachelor of science de- 
gree from the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture in 1912 and after a summer of 
travel in Europe he began farming at 
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Kankakee. On Oct. 22, 1913, he married 
Miss Florence C. Baxter of Nauvoo. 

It was on April 1, 1918, that ‘the 
Snyders moved to Hillsboro and he took 
over the duties of Montgomery county 
farm adviser. He was active in county 
fair work, the Farmers’ Institute, and 
all projects of value to farmers such as 
rural electrification, better farm roads, 
grain marketing, etc. 


eel Sis 


Alden E. Snyder 


Mr. Snyder leaves his wife, two 
daughters, two sons, two brothers, and 
two sisters. Mr. Snyder was a member 
of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Masons, Hillsboro Rotary 
Club, Litchfield Elks Club, and Epsilon 
Sigma Phi and Gamma Sigma Delta fra- 
ternities. 

Funeral services were held at the Hills- 
boro Lutheran Church, and burial was 
made at Kankakee cemetery. 


NEW ASSISTANT IN 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN OFFICE 


Eugene F. Hugo, recently discharged 
from the Army after more than four years 
of service, is new 
assistant in the St. 
Louis office of Illi- 
nois Grain Corpora- 
tion. Illinois Grain is 
an associated com- 
pany of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

During army serv- 
ice Hugo worked 
two and one-half 
years as special 
Eugene F. Hugo agent, Counter Intel- 
ligence Office, Washington, D. C. 


Cecil Musser Named 
Manager of New IAA 
Co-op Locker Service 


ECIL MUSSER, 44, Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association livestock fieldman 
for the past six years, has been named 
manager of the Illi- x 
nois Cooperative 
Locker Service, IAA 
subsidiary compris- 
ing 40 member com- 
panies with 80 cold 
storage locker plants. 

He will supervise 
the organization’s 
engineering service, 
purchase supplies 
for member plants 
and promote greater Cecil Musser 
efficiency and coordination. 

One of the proposals Musser may be 
called to work upon is the request of 
some locker plant managers for central- 
ized buying of frozen foods for distribu- 
tion to member companies. 

He will also find wide variations in the 
cost of locker operations per food locker 
unit. This problem is expected to take 
much of his time when he attempts to 
bring the least efficient units into line 
with the most efficient. 

Musser is expected to study the state 
organization closely for possible courses 
of action then work out his program for 
the coming year and submit it to the 
state board of directors for their approval. 

Musser was born in Effingham county 
and moved to Logan county with his 
parents as a boy where he was reared. 
He graduated from Lincoln high school 
and business college then attended Lin- 
coln college and the University of IIli- 
nois. 

He worked for the Logan-Mason 
County Service Company and later be- 
came Logan county organization director. 
Before joining the IAA staff six years ago, 
he was general manager of retail sales 
for a Chicago coal company with 11 
mines. He has been serving as fieldman 
in District One, the extreme northern 
section of the state. 

Musser is married and has been living 
at Kirkland in DeKalb county. He is the 
father of three children, Jane, 19, Joyce, 
16, and Joseph, 2. 


Business amounting to approximate- 
ly a half million dollars dasing the 
past year was reported at the 52nd 
annual meeting in March of stockhold- 
ers of the Farmers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Varna. 


Feed grain liberally to the dairy cow dur- 


ing the first three or four months of the 
lactation period. 
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Grain Terminals Co. 


Board of directors of [Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company, IAA associate, as- 


*% sembles in Springfield for first meeting. 
1% Left to right: C. J. Diehl, Monroe county: 
Andrew Larsen, Mason: Homer Curtiss, Jo 


OMER CURTISS of Jo Daviess 
county has been elected president 


Sof the board of directors of Illinois 
Grain Terminals Company, the grain 


merchandising cooperative recently or- 
ganized by the Illinois Agricultural As- 


> sociation. 


Other members elected to the board 


* are: Charles Schmitt, Logan county, 
} vice president; Milton Warren, Piatt 
» county, 
Champaign county; Marion Herzog, 


secretary; Arthur Burwash, 
McDonough county; Andrew Larsen, 
Mason county; James Holderman, 
Grundy county, Wesley Attig, Lee 
county, and Christian J. Diehl, Monroe 


» county. 


Illinois Grain Terminals Company 
will handle grain from the county ele- 
vator to the terminal market to the 
final buyer on 4 cooperative basis. 

Backbone of the business of the new 
company in the beginning will come 
from river operations that are being 


§ organized by County Farm Bureaus on 


or near the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers, 

Three such companies already have 
They are: Prairie 
Grain Company which will serve pro- 
ducers from Seneca to Peoria in the 
following counties: La Salle, Lee, Mar- 
shall-Putnam, Henry, Stark, Peoria, 
Woodford and Bureau. 

Havana River Grain Company which 
will serve producers in Fulton, Schuy- 
ler, McDonough, Mason, Menard, 
Cass and Logan counties, and Western 
Illinois Grain Company serving Han- 
cock, McDonough, Warren, and Hen- 
derson counties. 


The home garden program and preserva- 
tion of a large share of the home food needs 
are more important than ever in view of 
the famine conditions abroad. 


APRIL, 1946 


Daviess, president; Charles Schmitt, Logan, 
vice president; Milton Warren, Piatt. secre- 
tary: James Holderman. Grundy; Marion 
Herzog, McDonough: Wesley Attig, Lee. 
Arthur Burwash, Champaign, was absent. 


IAA AIDS COUNTIES 
WITH TAX STUDIES 


OUNTY meetings for the purpose of 

preventing unnecessary increases in 
property taxes are being held by county 
Farm Bureaus and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 


Interest in local tax problems has been 
whetted by the new 100 per cent prop- 
erty assessment law which went into ef- 
fect Jan. 1, 1946, and as a result of a 
tax study made of each county by the 
IAA Department of Research and Taxa- 
tion. 


The IAA study, made under the di- 
rection of L. H. Simerl, research depart- 
ment head, has been completed after sev- 
eral months devoted to the tax situation 
and outlook in each of Illinois’ 102 
counties. 

Two copies of each county report have 
been sent to each of the county Farm 
Bureaus. These reports are being used 
as a basis for discussion of the tax sit- 
uation in each county. 

The IAA Department of Research and 
Taxation already has participated in sev- 
eral of the county meetings. 

The tax reports prepared by the IAA 
include information showing where tax 
money goes, (1) how the tax burden is 
distributed, (2) description of assess- 
ment practices in the county, (3) rea- 
sons for the new tax legislation, (4) ef- 
fects of the new law on assessing pro- 
cedures, property assessments, taxes and 
tax rate limits, and (5) a discussion of 
methods of property tax control. 

Director Simerl said the IAA Depart- 
ment of Research and Taxation will be 
able to meet with a number of county 


groups interested in prey tax prob- 
lems and tax control during the next few 
months, 

Simerl pointed out that the new tax 
laws will permit most tax levies to be 
increased by 25 to 40 per cent in 1946 
and more in 1947. The amount of in- 
crease permitted varying according to 
conditions in each county and in each 
taxing district. 

“In the majority of the Illinois coun- 
ties farm property carries an unjustly 
large share of the property tax burden,” 
Simerl declared, “ use the -rural as- 
sessors have assessed the property at a 
higher proportion of its actual value than 
have assessors assessing urban property. 

“In most counties boards of review 
can,” he said, “if they so desire, correct 
this injustice this year. If they do not 
do this farm property owners should see 
to it that the rural assessors make this 
adjustment when real estate is revalued 
for tax purposes in 1947 (1946 in Com- 
mission governed counties) . 

“It would seem desirable that county 
Farm Bureaus plan to give this matter 
serious attention during the next few 
months in order to relieve farmers of the 
unduly heavy tax burden which they have 
been carrying.” 


MAYFIELD JOINS 
IAA RESEARCH DEPT. 


Charles S. Mayfield, 29, former super- 
intendent of schools at Ullin in Pulaski 
county, has been employed as assistant 
to L. H. Simerl, di- 
rector of the depart- 
ment of research and 
taxation of the IlIli- 
nois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

Mayfield was dis- 
charged recently 
from the navy after 
22 months of sea 
duty. He was com- 
missioned an ensign 
in 1943 and spent 
most of his time 
aboard transports in the Pacific. 

He was born in Hardin county and 
was graduated from Harrisburg high 
school, received. his bachelor’s degree 
from Illinois State Teachers College at 
Carbondale in 1939 and his master’s 
degree from Oberlin college, Oberlin, O., 
in 1941. 

Mayfield studied school administration 
and did part time work for the IAA state 
school committee. He became superin- 
tendent of schools at Ullin in 1941 and 
was there until he went into naval service. 


The new research assistant is married 
to the former Geraldine Morgan of Jef- 
ferson county and is the father of two 
children, Geraldine Ellen, 414, and 
Charles David, three months. 


Cc. S. Mayfield 
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J. R. FULKERSON RETIRES 
FROM PRODUCERS BOARD 


J. R. Fulkerson of Jersey county has 
retired from the board of directors of 
the St. Louis Producers Livestock Com- 

mission Association 
after serving 24 
ears. He was suc- 
ceeded by L. J. 
Todt of Montgom- 
ery county. 


Fulkerson has dis- 
tinguished _ himself 
as one of the out- 
standing farm lead- 
ers in Illinois, lee 
ticularly in the field 
of livestock market- 
ing. He has been a 
member of the St. Louis Producers 
board of directors since it was organ- 
ized in 1922 and was president for 
several terms. 


Todt is an outstanding - livestock 
farmer having served on the Illinois 
Agricultural Association Statewide 
Committee on Livestock Marketing and 
the subsidiary working committee of 
five which made an intensive study of 
livestock marketing in Illinois. 


J. R. Fulkerson 


Reral Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Attendance and interest in the ten district 
Rural Youth Training Schools were good. 
A total of 448 Rural Youthers, home and 
farm advisers, youth assistants and organi- 
zation directors from 58 counties attended. 
The courses which included, “Building 
Better Rural Youth Programs’, “‘Instruc- 
tion in Leading Recreation”, and “Effective 
Speaking” were well received. 


Spring banquets have been big attractions 
in a number of counties over the state. 


Kankakee sponsored a Father and Son 
banquet with Elmer Searls, University of 
Illinois, department of agriculture econom- 
ics extension as speaker. His theme was 
“Father and Son Farm Partnerships.” 


Peoria County greeted representatives 
from nine counties at its Spring banquet 
attended by 257 Rural Youthers and friends. 


Will was host to Cook, Grundy, and Kan- 
kakee at its first banquet — Joliet — March 
21. 

Saline Rural Youthers report through 
their president, Bob Alvey, that their Spring 
banquet was “successful and lots of fun.” 


Christian County installed officers at its 
Spring banquet before an audience of 100 
Rural Youthers. 
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An attendance of 150 was present at the 
Spring joint meeting of the Woodferd and 
Tazewell groups, among them being 60 pro- 
spective members. Rosemary Hartter led a 
discussion on “Compulsory Military Train- 
ing” and Velma Ackerman led a safety quiz. 
President Ruth Huser of Tazewell says, 
“Both were well done.” 


St. Clair heard Dr. Norman Rose, county 
health officer, at its April meeting. Rich- 
land heard Miss Dunbar, county health 
nurse, on tuberculosis. 


McDonough found that a visit through 
the pottery at Macomb was both fun and 
educational. 


Schuyler held a Jamboree at Virginia 
March 21. Rural Youthers from neighbor- 
ing counties were guests. 


Welcome Hancock! This group inactive 
for about a year is starting again with 47 
members. First meeting was built around 
an Irish theme honoring St. Patrick. Colored 
slides of England and France were shown 
by an ex-serviceman. 


Ogle banqueted at the White Pines State 
Park. Bob Temple of LaSalle, highest rat- 
ing top-notcher in the IAA Talkfest and 
national winner at the AFBF Talk Meet, 
was one of the speakers, as was Glyndon 
Stuff, National F.F.A. President. 


President Bob Temple of La Salle reports: 
“Super Victory Banquet, April 27.” The 
play “No Bride for the Groom” was pre- 
sented three times over the county by this 
group. 


Frank Gingrich, former director of the 
IAA department of young people’s Activ- 
ities, addressed a group of 75 Kendall 
county Rural Youthers at their annual ban- 
quet in March. 


Mason reports a good banquet, a recent 
three-act play, and an event soon to come, 
“Farm Landscaping and Buildings,’ with 


Top is front view and below is rear view 
of the new Prairie Farms Creamery build- 


K. H. Hinchcliffe, Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering Extension as the 
speaker. 


Knox reports a good meeting in which * 


“Making the Farmstead a Better Place to 
Live” was the theme. Professor Gilbert of 
the U. of I. was the speaker and showed 
colored slides to illustrate his talk. 


“ 


A box social held by Rock Island in 
March resulted in a substantial contribution 
to the Red Cross. 


Wabash sponsored a Parent-Guest Night 
in March featuring a debate which was led 
by two ex-service men, on the topic, “Re- 
solved that We Should Have Compulsory 
Military Training.” 


DuPage held a box social at the home of 
Patricia and Catherine Brummel, March 26, 


The Prophetstown-Tampico Warriors of 
Whiteside made a study of the work of the 
state police at their March meeting. A visit 
was made to the State Police Station. 


The Mt. Morris Club of Ogle held a 
hobby show March 21, Each person show- 
ing a hobby gave a talk on his collection. 


Lee and Ogle counties sponsored a Basket- 
ball Play Day at Mt. Morris March 16 for 
both boys’ and girls’ teams. Counties en- 
tering teams were DeKalb, Lee, Will, 
Henry, Bureau, Whiteside, Stephenson, Car- 
roll, and Ogle. The Bureau boys’ team won 
the boys’ division. Whiteside girls won 
from Ogle girls. Following a potluck din- 
ner at noon a short musical program was 
held. Square and ballroom dancing made 
up the evening program and closed a suc- 
cessful day of activity. 


Logan broadcasted a discussion on ‘Farm 
Ownership Versus Tenancy” over Station 
WDZ. This group has made plans to hold 
two meetings each month during the sum- 
mer. 


ing at Henry which is expected to be com- 
pleted within a short time. 
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NEW MOTOR OIL 


ILLINI 


PREMIUM 


This new oil has been developed to meet de- 
mands of today’s tractor, truck and car engines. 


ILLINI (pronounced ILL-EYE’-NYE) Premium 
Quality Motor Oil offers five distinct advantages: 
Keeps a clean motor clean longer. 


Provides a better piston-seal. 


1. 
2. 
3. Non-corrosive to bearing metals. 
4. 


Holds resinous varnish formation to a 
minimum. 


5. Assures longer life for piston rings and 
cylinder walls. 


These advantages are a result of technical im- 
provements in motor oil additives and their selec- 
tive use in high quality base stocks, which were 
perfected during the war. 

Illinois Farm Supply Co. has developed its pres- 
ent line of motor oils through tests in our 37 fuel 
transport trucks traveling 13,000,000 miles hauling 
loads of 35 gross tons per trip in all kinds of 
weather. The life of piston rings in these trans- 
port motors has been increased from 40 to 50 
thousand miles to 85,000 miles since 1940. Better 
lubrication has made this possible. 

ILLINI Motor Oil will give safe and economical 
lubrication to modern engines. 


Part of the test fleet of tronsport trucks 


For your protection, the new 
Mini Premium Quality Motor Oi! 
will be available only in new 
drums, refinery sealed. 


The new ILLINI Motor Oil is a manifestation of 
the ideas outlined by the founders of our co-op- 
erative twenty years ago. When Illinois farmers 
launched their first co-operative oil company, they 
had three fundamental purposes: 


1. To assure themselves of highest quality in 
lubricating oils and fuels. 

2. To obtain a better and more understanding 
service. 

3. To save money through large volume 
purchasing. 


These principles haven’t changed, but technical 
knowledge and skill have changed. It is only nat- 
ural, therefcre, when such advances as the selective 
use of improved motor oil additives are developed, 
that they should be incorporated into our program 
of quality and service. This new oil contains the 
latest improvements and refinements discovered 
during the war and so necessary for the smooth 
operation of today’s motors. 


Act now—get all the facts. Call your salesman 
who drives the blue and white truck for 


Service Companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Kane County Honors Organization Teams With Victory Dinner 


Upper left: Kane County crowns Jeane 
Swinehamer queen of organization drive 
during celebration dinner. Others, left to 
right, are Knut Johnson, oldsters team cap- 
tain; Maid of Honor Lillian Claude; and 
Verner Bowgren, youngsters skipper. Up- 
per right: Hampshire township team wins 


honors after signing up 33 new members. 
Left to right: (back) Donald Stoxen, How- 
ard Thompson, Frank Widmayer: (front) 
Alfred Crane, Harry Klock and Farm Bu- 
reau President Edgar Allen. Absent from 
winning team picture is W. Wendell Ral- 
ston. Lower left: Seated at speakers’ table 


Membership Nears 125,000 


EMBERSHIP in the Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association has moved 
over the 124,000 mark and is inching 
closer and closer to the 125,000 goal 
for 1946 set unofficially at the annual 
IAA meeting in November by Organi- 
zation Director O. D. Brissenden. 

In reporting membership at 115,057 
for the IAA year ending Sept. 30, 1945 
at the organization-information con- 
ference held during the annual meet- 
ing, Brissenden expressed hopes for 
membership of 125,000 by Sept. 30, 
1946. 

Latest unofficial figures, Brissenden 
said, indicate that our membership is 
now more than 124,000. This com- 
pares with 110,838 a year ago and 
73,066 for the corresponding period 
five years ago. 

A great deal of the credit for the in- 
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creasing membership can be given to 
Farm Bureau members, thoroughly sold 
on Farm Bureau themselves, who have 
volunteered to explain the advantages 
of their farm organization to their 
neighbors. 


Membership now averages better 
than 1,200 for the 99 county Farm Bu- 
reaus in the state, Brissenden reported. 
Four county Farm Bureaus have passed 
the 3,000 mark. According to latest 
official figures, Cook county had a 
membership of 3371; LaSalle, 3331; 
McLean, 3272; and Champaign, 3183. 


Illinois remains well. out in first 
place as the largest state farm organi- 
zation in the nation. In second place 
is Iowa Farm Bureau Federation which 
recently passed the 100,000 member- 
ship mark. 


are left to right: President Allen, Johnson, 
Miss Claude, Dexter Norton, organization 
committee chairman, Miss Swinehamer. 
Bowgren and Harry Claar, IAA Dist. I or- 
ganization director. Lower right: Don Stox- 
en, who signed up most members, enjoys 
prize kisses from queen and maid of honor. 


CORRECTION 


We are repeating a subpoint from 
the Progress Report on Livestock Market- 
ing which appeared in the March Issue 
of the IAA REcorD with a short passage 
omitted. Under point 3, subheading (c). 

“The statewide agency would represent 
all Farm Bureau members in Illinois in 
nominating and electing directors to the 
Board of Directors to the respective pro- 
ducer agencies. Nominations should be 
made at district caucuses. Under this 
sort of arrangement, the producer agen- 
cies on the larger terminal markets would 
retain their separate corporate identity. 
However, Illinois livestock farmers would 
have representation on the Boards of 
Directors of these agencies in proportion 
to the volume of livestock originating in 
Illinois.”” 

The passage beginning “Nominations,” 
and ending with “identity,” was omitted 
in the Progress Report carried in the 
March RECORD. 
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Shorts 
in the 
News 


The annual American Farm Bureau 
Federation Midwest Training School for 
Farm Bureau officials and organization 
staff of 11 Midwestern states will be 
held June 23-24-25-26 in Kansas City. 

A program will also be arranged for 
Farm Bureau women and Rural Youth. 
All county and state officials interested 
in the mechanics and methods of farm 
organization are invited to attend. 


San Francisco will be the site of 
the 28th annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the AFBF board of directors de- 
cided at their recent quarterly 
meeting in Chicago. 


Gilbert E. Lampe, former teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Highland, IIL., 
has been named farm adviser in Scott 
county. He succeeds George Reid, 
now Rock Island farm adviser. Lampe 
is a graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture and has 
been teaching for the past 11 years. He 
is married and has no children. 


Marshall-Putnam counties have 
been chosen as one of the demon- 
stration areas for the bookmobile, 

‘a rural library service being started 
by the University of Illinois. 


Paul Wilson, farm security super- 
visor at Carbondale, became Saline 
county farm adviser April 1. Wilson 
graduated from the University of IlIli- 
nois College of Agriculture in 1933 
and was employed by the St. Louis 
board of health following his gradua- 
tion. He worked for FSA in Pope and 
Hardin counties before going to Car- 
bondale to do similar work in Jackson 
and Randolph counties. He succeeds 
A. C. Kamm, now farm adviser in Piatt 
county. 


W. C. Anderson, recently dis- 
charged navy lieutenant after 20 
months service, is the new farm 
adviser in Jackson county. He is 
a 1932 graduate of the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture 
and has served as farm adviser in 
Johnson and Franklin-Hamilton 
counties. He succeeds J. G. Mc- 
Call, now Perry county farm ad- 
viser. 


APRIL, 1946 


Mrs. W. B. Bunn, wife of Farm 
Adviser W. B. Bunn of Pike county, 
died a few days after her husband re- 
turned from Farm and Home Week 
exercises at the University of Illinois 
where he was elected president of the 
Illinois Association of Farm Advisers. 
Funeral services were held at Pittsfield 
with interment at Olney. 


A. L. Oxford, Gallatin county 
farm adviser since September, 
1943, has resigned to enter the 
feed and fertilizer business. He is 
a 1942 graduate of the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture 
and taught vocational agriculture 
at Woodlawn. 


Earl D. Peterson, Mercer county 
farm adviser from 1936 to 1941, has 
been a roses assistant state super- 
visor of the extension farm labor pro- 
gram in Illinois. Peterson entered the 
service in 1941 and was discharged Jan. 
14, 1946. He is a graduate in agricul- 
ture from Iowa State College. 


Cumberland county farmers 
have indicated a demand for 60 
cars of phosphate and 35,000 tons 
of limestone, according to Farm 
Adviser Charles Tarble, who 
points to it as a “very ambitious 
program for 1946.” 


Dr. Roger P. Link, associate profes- 
sor of veterinary physiology at Kansas 
State College, has been appointed to 
the faculty of the new College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at the University of 
Illinois. 

He has been made assistant professor 
and assistant chief of veterinary phys- 
iology and pharmacology. Dr. Link 
attended Iowa State College, Kansas 
State College, and the University of 
Chicago. He also has taught at Mich- 
igan State College. 


One air force vet signs up another as the 

2,000th Farm Bureau member in Whiteside 

county. Left to right: Clair Gsell, county 

organization director, and Ronald Bradley. 
: the new member. 


Hotel Sherman in Chicago again 
will be headquarters for the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association starting Mon- 
day, Nov. 18, 1946. Approval was 
made at a recent meeting of the 
LAA board. Choice was limited 
again by the serious housing short- 
age. 

Keenly interested in promoting co- 
operative marketing of milk and cream, 
Jasper County Farm Bureau has organ- 
ized a dairy committee to study and cor- 
rect the difficulties of dairymen in feed- 
ing, breeding, pasturing and producing. 
One member has been appointed from 
each township in Jasper county and six 
committee meetings have been scheduled 
for the year. 


Dirk Heezen, Country Life actu- 
ary for the past 15 months, has 
been named assistant manager in 
charge of the home office and con- 
sulting actuary for the three Farm 
Bureau insurance companies, 
Country Life, Country Casualty 
and Country Fire. Heezen came to 
the IAA from Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of Madison, 
Wis., where he was actuary. 


Dr. L. B. Howard of McLean county 
has been appointed chief of the bureau 
of agricultural and industrial chem- 
istry in Washington. He succeeds Dr. 
O. E. May, who resigned to go into 
private industry. Dr. Howard is a 
graduate of Purdue University and has 
been associated with the bureau for 14 
years. Dr. May was the first director 
of the Soybean Products Laboratory at 
Urbana and the first director of the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory in Peoria, a large penicillin pro- 
ducer. 


John White, assistant farm ad- 
viser in Livingston county in 1941, 
has returned to his former job 
after four years’ service with the 
army air forces. 


Broadcasts by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation can be heard on the 
America United program over NBC 
April 28, May 12 and 26, and June 9. 
The program is a national forum gen- 
erally dealing with farm questions during 
the AFBF appearance on alternate Sun- 
days at 12:15 p.m. The program will 
be revived July 14 for another AFBF 
series on alternate Sundays. 


W. C. Mummert, DeKalb coun- 
ty farm adviser, reports that suf- 
ficient Ranger alfalfa seed has 
been obtained to plant about six 
plots throughout the county for 
demonstrational purposes. 
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Editor's Note: Entrants in picture contest should 

address contributions to Picture Editor, Illinois 

Agricultural Association Record, 608 South Dear- 

born Street, Chicago 5, lll. If you wish picture re- 

turned send self-addressed stamped envelope. En- 

tries should be clear and should show subject 
doing something. 


=a 


Billy Ellis will take a nap if his dad does too. The 

Merwyn Ellis family, now living in Elkhorn, Wis., still 

maintains membership in the Stephenson County 
Farm Bureau. 


PICTURE OF 
THE MONTH 


Bernice Marshall of LaSalle county made this cap- 
tivating study of her niece. 


The Edwin Leefers of Macoupin 

county needn’t fear the butter 

shortage while son, Val, 2, han- 
dles the churn. 


Judith and Lawrence Crone of Stephenson county feed Amos 
and Andy while brother David holds Molly awaiting her turn. 


Farm Adviser Ray Nicholas, Lake 
county, snapped this winner of the 
$5 Picture of the Month award as his 
daughter (third from left) started 
game with neighbor girls. 


Bobby Simmons, 4, Peoria county, 


never tires of feeding his hungry 
pet squirrel. 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are January prices for 
3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (except 
Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective city milk ordinances: 

Bloomington 

Canton 

Champaign . 

Chicago 

Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb .... 

Freeport .. 

Galesburg ... 

Harrisburg .... 

Jacksonville 

Kewanee 

LaSalle-Peru 

Moline .. 

Peoria .. 


Springfield 
St. Louis 
Streator 


,JHAT SPELLS} 
“SURE MONEY” 
TO ME,DOC! | 


APRIL, 1946 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted), as reported by the respective 
milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
January unless otherwise noted: 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago (70-mile zone) (Feb.) .... 
Cleveland 

Denver (Feb.) 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 

Kansas City .... 
Louisville ... 
Madison 

Memphis 

New York City ... 
Pittsburgh 

Seattle (Feb.) 

Sioux City (Feb.) 
St. Louis (Feb.) . 
Terre Haute 


The 23 milk marketing cooperatives that 
are members of Illinois Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation marketed 166,832,287 pounds of 
milk in February, 1946, compared with 171,- 
707,156 pounds marketed in February, 1945, 
or a decrease of 2.8%. 

According to A. J. Surratt, state agricul- 
tural statistician, milk production in Illinois 
during February was four million pounds 
less than a year earlier due to a decrease of 
about 4% in the number of milk cows. The 
percentage of cows being milked in Illinois 
herds on March 1 was the lowest for that 
date since 1931, with the exception of 1944. 


Milk production per cow, however, topped 
all previous records in February, according 
to Surratt. 


The agricultural committee of the State of 
Virginia House of Delegates in March tabled 
a proposed bill for the compulsory enrich- 
ment of white bread, rolls and flour. 

In New Jersey hearings recently began up- 
on a similar bill which is being opposed 
by farm groups. 

In Utah an enrichment bill was re-intro- 
duced following the governor's veto of such 
a bill which was passed in the last session 
of the Utah legislature. 


Northern Illinois evaporated milk plants 
have recently increased their producers’ 
milk price from $2.65 to $2.70 per cwt. 


The Mid-West Dairymen’s Company, the 
cooperative milk marketing organization of 
400 dairymen supplying the Rockford mar- 
ket, held its annual meeting March 26, in 
the Faust Hotel, Rockford, with 500 mem- 
bers and their wives in attendance. 

Hugh Mainland, manager, reported that 
in the year ending Feb, 28, the organization 
marketed 50,198,405 pounds of milk at an 
average price per cwt. for 3.5% milk of 
$3.122 per cwt., for a total return to pro- 
ducers of $1,566,963. The total amount of 
milk marketed this past year exceeded the 
previous year’s marketings by 314 million 
pounds, or 7.4%. 

Prof. R. D. Froker of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture was the principal speaker 
at the meeting. - 


Robert C. Miller was employed as man- 
ager of the Stephenson County .Pure Milk 
Association effective March 15. 


WE HOPE YOU SEE 
THE POINT! 


kk * 


WITH HOGS STILL SELLING AT GOOD 
PRICES YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO TAKE 


CHANCES. 


YOU ELIMINATE ONE OF THE GREATEST 
RISKS INVOLVED IN THE PROCESS OF 


RAISING 


HOGS PROFITABLY WHEN 


YOU VACCINATE WITH FARM 


BUREAU Hoc cnHotera SERUM 


AND VIRUS. 


The smaller the shoat 
The cheaper the shot 


See Your Farm Bureau 


Actually 14,580 farmers have liability policies in 
force to cover their liability in case of injury to one of 
their hired hands or damage to the property of others 
due to alleged negligence. 


The chart above shows the tremendous growth in 
the number of these policies from the time the policy 
was established in 1930 up until the close of 1945. 


14,000 FARMERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


WHEN THEY ASSURE MEDICAL EXPENSES IN CASE OF INJURY ON PART OF FARM HELP 


This type of protection is compulsory with in- 
dustrial employers .. . it's a state law. While it is 
not a written law for farm employers, it is just good 
business. With it, you'll feel safer. This: policy is 
written only for Farm Bureau members. 

If you have any need for this kind of insurance, 


see your local Farm Bureau insurance agent. He 
will be glad to give you full details and cost. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


FORMERLY ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
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APRIL, 1946 


RESOLUTION demanding the re- 

moval of all subsidies and price 
ceilings on dairy products was adopted 
unanimously by delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Pure Milk Association 
held in Chicago. 

The move came after a stirring de- 
nunciation of food subsidies and general 
policies of the OPA by Manager Arthur 
H. Lauterbach before the 2,000 members 


that crowded the Hotel Sherman ball- 


room. 

The Pure Milk Association represents 
13,000 member dairy farmers who sup- 
ply Chicago and suburbs with their daily 
milk supply. . 

Other resolutions adopted by the unan- 
imous vote of the delegates at the March 
12 meeting were: “Urged the University 
of Illinois to establish a 12-weeks winter 
short course in soils, dairy production and 
marketing, agricultural engineering, farm 
management and_ industrial-agricultural 
relations. 

“Urged officials in charge of surplus 
war property sales to hold them in rural 
areas where farmers are expected to buy 
and that articles put up for sale be of 
practical use on the farm. 

“Endorsed federal aid toward school 
lunch programs inaugurated by states to 
improve health standards of children in 
both rural and urban schools. 

‘Pledged support to the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation in 
its efforts to institute more sound pricing 
arrangements for butter, cheese and other 
milk products. 

“Affirmed support for application of 
the parity formula in determining prices 
for farm commodities, but insisted that if 
that is not possible, the parity formula 
must be changed to provide fair consider- 
ation for livestock and dairy farmers. 

Eight directors, including four from 
Illinois, were reelected to two-year terms 
on the board of Pure Milk Association. 
The Illinois men reelected were: Walter 
Winn, McHenry county; Harvey Norem, 
DeKalb county; John Case, Cook-DuPage 


At Pure Milk Association meeting, Will 
and DuPage county dairymen meet in 
hotel lobby. Left to right: Lester Schroeder, 


APRIL, 1946 


The six McHenry county dairymen chat- 
ting in the Hotel Sherman lobby in Chi- 
cago during annual Pure Milk Association 


meeting are. left to right: R. J. Rattray, H. 
Williams, Arthur Lange, John Boyer. Clark 
Flemming and J. B. Olbrich. 


PMA DAIRYMEN DEMAND 
REMOVAL OF SUBSIDIES 


A. H. Lauterbach Dr. Asher Hobson 


counties, and W. M. Kimmelshue, Kan- 
kakee county. 

Others reelected were: Lee Cartier, 
Whitewater, Wis.; John Voelkering, Bur- 
lington, Wis.; Fred Hiigli, Union Mills, 
Ind.; and Whitney Kline, Culver, Ind. 

Members heard reports by PMA offi- 
cers and talks by Manager Lauterbach, 
Dr. Asher Hobson of the department of 
agricultural economics, University of 
Wisconsin; A. W. Colebank, administra- 
tor, federal milk marketing orders 41 and 
69; Arnold P. Benson, director of the 


C. W. Schroeder. A. C. Geuther, and Leslie 
Lewis, all of Will county, and Frank T. 
Klein and William Wurtz. DuPage county. 


Illinois state Department of Agriculture, 
and Milton A. Button, Wisconsin state 
director of agriculture. 

Secretary Charles M. Cosgrove pointed 
out in his report that members of Pure 
Milk Association continued their out- 
standing milk production job in 1945 
by delivering 1,608,863,557 pounds of 
milk, 5.13 per cent more than in 1944. 

This production record is 41.09 per 
cent higher than 1939 production al- 
though PMA membership has increased 
nine per cent since then. President Wil- 
bur J. Swayer of Lake county declared 
that unless more farm labor becomes 
available soon, it will be impossible to 
maintain the milk production record 
of 1945. 

Dr. Hobson warned the members that 
the “farmer is heading for a serious 
situation. Because of our heavy pro- 
duction, farm prices will go down. It 
does not make any difference how much 
consumer purchasing power you have 
in the country; if you produce more than 
the nation — the domestic market — 
can use, prices of these products will fall 
to the world level.” 

Lauterbach said that the prospect of 
continuing subsidies before elections was 
good political strategy but that it height- 
ened the danger of “enslaving agriculture 
to perpetual subsidies.” 


FUTURE FARMERS TO MEET 
IN SPRINGFIELD, MAY 3-4 
Illinois Association of Future Farmers 
of America will hold its annual meeting 
at Lanphier high school in Springfield, 


May 3-4. It is the first year the FFA 
has not met at the University of Illinois. 
Meetings will be resumed in Champaign- 
Urbana when housing facilities are ade- 
quate. 
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IS THIS A PICTURE OF 


YOUR CORNFIELD? 


Corn, just like chickens, animals, and people, must have good food to be healthy. If 
your soil does not contain the right kind of food, you will probably not be able to 
raise healthy corn. This condition is called soil deficiency and can be remedied by 
the mechanical application of plant food. 

Our State University has made specific recommendations regarding the applica- 
tion of plant foods and your farm adviser can help you determine what and how 
much is needed in your case. 


PHOSPHATE 


Phosphate deficient soils require varying amounts of phosphate 
fertilizers in order to produce high yields of crops. The amounts 
needed depend upon the degree of deficiency as determined by the 
results obtained from the soil tests. 


According to the recommendations of the University.of Illinois, 
a soil testing LOW in phosphorus requires: 


1. 400 to 500 Ibs. of 20% superphosphate per acre for the com- 
mon Illinois rotations. This is sufficient to supply crop require- 
ments for 4 years. 

or 

2. 1000-1500 pounds of 32% rock phosphate. This application 

is sufficient for 8 to 10 years. 


Rock phosphate is usually applied by means of a regular phos- 
phate spreader ahead of the clover seeding, although it can be 
applied during most months of the year. 


Superphosphate can be applied by drilling with small grain, by 
hill dropping with corn, or by broadcasting. 


POTASH 


Tests made in the county Farm Bureau soil testing laboratories show 
that many soils require potash if maximum crop production is to be 
achieved. Potash is immediately available for use by crops. 

Muriate of potash can bé either broadcast or drilled througha fertilizer 
attachment on the grain drill ahead of small grain and clover. It can also 
be applied after the oats and clover are up; it could be put on the clover 
after the oats and wheat are cut. , : 

Muriate of potash can be hill dropped for corn and drilled alongside 
soybean seed. 

Precautions to Observe 


1. Safe application limits per acre are: 
(a) Not over 65 pounds hill dropped for corn. 
(b) Not over 80 pounds drilled with small grains. 
(c) Not over 100 pounds drilled alongside but not in contact with 
soybean seed. 
(d) Not over 300 pounds broadcast and disked for all crops. 
2. Do not spread muriate of potash on growing crops when the leaves 
are wet. There is danger of burning the leaves. 
3. Clean all equipment after use to avoid damage from potash. 
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Consult Your Farm Adviser = See Your Blue Seal Plant Food Distributor 


The Farm Bureau Service Company plant food distribution service is less than two 
years old. In these years the need for plant food materials has beén greater than our 
ability to supply the demand. In the current years we have contracts with suppliers 
that, when fulfilled, will reach a grand total of 120,000 tons. This compares to 36,350 
tons in 1945. Despite this tremendous increase in tonnage, there will still be some 
patrons who will be unable to secure sufficient plant foods for their needs. The patience 
and understanding of our members is greatly appreciated. We hope that the day is 
not far off when our supply will be adequate for all. ~ 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ANNOUNCE WOOL 
MARKETING PROGRAM 


Illinois Wool Growers Association the 
IAA wool marketing cooperative, has 
completed an agreement with Indiana 
Wool Growers Association whereby the 
Illinois cooperative will sell its wool in 
Indianapolis instead of in Boston as has 
been done for a number of years. 


The new agreement is expected to 
facilitate earlier price settlements because 
of the nearness of the Indianapolis mar- 
ket. 

In the past, growers brought their 
wool to the county pool maintained by 
the association, received an advance and 
then awaited judgment of the Boston 
market on its value before a final settle- 
ment could be made. 

Under the new arrangement, farmers 
will continue to deliver their wool to the 
county pool but will not receive the 


; ek | 
customary advance until it has been 
graded at Indianapolis. Final settlement | 
will be made after appraisal by the Com- e 
modity Credit Corporation in Indian- 
apolis. es Flies are responsible for the loss of much of 

The Illinois Wool Growers Association 
board of directors feels that the new what might have been your profits. They don’t 
arrangement will be welcomed by both 
grower and county pool because the 
grower will get the advantage of a 
speedier appraisal at a nearby market 
and the pool will be relieved of the production. 
responsibility of grading. 

Wool growers were also advised by The losses through disease and fly-produced 
the board that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has extended the wool buy- 
ing program until Nov. 1, 1946. Prices 


will be approximately the same as they 
ae FIGHT FLIES 
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In the 11 years that the National Poultry i wi th 
Improvement Plan has been operating, the 


average annual egg production per hen in 
the U. S. has increased by more than two BLUE SEAL 
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Windbreaks properly planned and planted \ E LY S$ P R AY 
save on feed and fuel bills. 


The new Blue Seal Fly Spray possesses 


take the cold cash, of course, but they sap the 


strength of your cows, thus reducing milk 


parasites amounts to a tidy sum each year. 
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powerful knock-down and repellant prop- 


erties and kills on contact 
oma) It also possesses effective ‘‘delayed 
action”’ killing properties due to the 
presence of DDT 
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Extensive Farm tests have proved the 
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Corn, just like chickens, animals, and people, must have good food to be healthy. If 
your soil does not contain the right kind of food, you will probably not be able to 
raise healthy corn. This condition is called soil deficiency and can be remedied by 
the mechanical application of plant food. 


Our State University has made specific recommendations regarding the applica- 
tion of plant foods and your farm adviser can help you determine what and how 
much is needed in your case. 


Phosphate deficient soils require varying amounts of phosphate 
fertilizers in order to produce high yields of crops. The amounts 
needed depend upon the degree of deficiency as determined by the 
results obtained from the soil tests. 


According to the recommendations of the University of Illinois, 
a soil testing LOW in phosphorus requires: 


1. 400 to 500 Ibs. of 20‘, superphosphate per acre for the com 
mon Illinois rotations. This is sufficient to supply crop require 
ments for 4 years. 

or 

2. 1000-1500 pounds of 32‘; rock phosphate. This application 
is sufficient for 8 to 10 years. 

Rock phosphate is usually applied by means of a regular phos 
phate spreader ahead of the clover seeding, although it can be 
applied during most months of the year. 


Superphosphate can be applied by drilling with small grain, by 
hill dropping with corn, or by broadcasting 


Tests made in the county Farm Bureau soil testing laboratories show 
that many soils require potash if maximum crop production is to be 
achieved. Potash is immediately available for use by crops. 

Muriate of potash can be either broadcast or drilled througha fertilizer 
attachment on the grain drill ahead of small grain and clover. It can also 
be applied after the oats and clover are up; it could be put on the clover 
after the oats and wheat are cut. 

Muriate of potash can be hill dropped for corn and drilled alongside 
soybean seed. 

Precautions to Observe 
1. Safe application limits per acre are: 
(a) Not over 65 pounds hill dropped for corn. 
(b) Not over 80 pounds drilled with small grains. 
(c) Not over 100 pounds drilled alongside but not in contact with 
soybean seed. 
(d) Not over 300 pounds broadcast and disked for all crops. 

2. Do not spread muriate of potash on growing crops when the leaves 
are wet. There is danger of burning the leaves. 

3. Clean all equipment after use to avoid damage from potash. 
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The Farm Bureau Service Company plant food distribution service is less than two 
years old. In these years the need for plant food materials has been greater than our 
ability to supply the demand. In the current years we have contracts with suppliers 
that, when fulfilled, will reach a grand total of 120,000 tons. This compares to 36,350 
tons in 1945. Despite this tremendous increase in tonnage, there will still be some 


patrons who will be unable to secure sufficient plant foods for their needs. The patience The unloa 
and understanding of our members is greatly appreciated. We hope that the day is Phate at ¢ 
not far off when our supply will be adequate for all. use of th 
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ANNOUNCE WOOL 
MARKETING PROGRAM 


Illinois Wool Growers Association the 
IAA_ wool marketing cooperative, has 
completed an agreement with Indiana 
Wool Growers Association whereby the 
Hlinois cooperative will sell its 
Indianapolis instead of in Boston as 
been done for 


wool in 
has 


a number of years. 


ia i The new agreement is expected to 
: facilitate earlier price settlements because 
of the nearness of the Indianapolis mar- 
ket. 

In the past, growers .brought their 
wool to the county pool maintained by 
the association, received an advance and 
then awaited judgment of the Boston 
market on its value before a final settle- 
ment could be made. 

Under the new arrangement, farmers 
will continue to deliver their wool to the 
county pool but will not receive the 
customary advance until it has been 
graded at Indianapolis. Final settlement 
will be made after appraisal by the Com 
modity Credit Corporation in Indian- 
apolis. 

The Illinois Wool Growers Association 
board of directors feels that the 
arrangement will be welcomed by both 
grower and county pool because the 
grower will get the advantage of a 
speedier appraisal at a nearby market 


new 


f and the pool will be relicved of the 
fo) responsibility of grading. 
y Wool growers were also advised by 


the board that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has extended the wool buy 

NW ing program until Nov. 1, 1946. Prices 
will be approximately the same as they 
were in 1945. 
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The unloading of four cars of rock phos- 
Phate at Ottawa illustrates the increasing 


use of this essential soil builder. All 
were sampled and tested by IAA soil im- 
provement department. 
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Flies are responsible for the loss of much of 
what might have been your profits. They don't 
take the cold cash, of course, but they sap the 
strength of your cows. thus reducing milk 
production. 

The losses through disease and fly-produced 


parasites amounts to a tidy sum each year 
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NEWS ot VIEWS 


600 Women Attend 
j Se Milk _Aiseciation 
ihaachese in Chicago 


ARM women in the Chicago area 

have pretty definite opinions on 
questions affecting their families ac- 
cording to their answers to a recent 
questionnaire. 

The questions were submitted to 600 
women attending a luncheon during 
the Pure Milk Association meeting at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, March 
12. 

Greatest division of opinion was on 
the question as to whether farmers 
should be covered by the federal social 
security act. Social security for farmers 
was opposed by 45 per cent of the 
women and favored by 40 per cent. 

They were most emphatic on the 
question: ‘Do you think that most 
people understand the importance of 
dairy farming to the prosperity of the 
whole nation?” Only 5 per cent 
thought so; 95 per cent said “no.” 

The women disagreed sharply with 
the recent pronouncement of the OPA 
that recent wage increases in industry 
would not increase the cost of living. 
Only 15 per cent agreed with the 
OPA; 85 per cent said the wage in- 
creases would increase the cost of 
living. 

Fifty per cent of the women thought 
there was a real opportunity for return- 
ing veterans on the farm. Of the other 
half at the luncheon, 25 per cent dis- 
agreed and 25 per cent were undecided 
and didn’t vote. 

Wives of dairymen showed pride in 
their position in the nation’s economic 
picture by a strong “yes’’ vote on the 
question, “Would you advise your son 
to become a dairy farmer?” Seventy- 
five per cent said they would and 20 
per cent said they would not. 

Other questions on the sheet in- 
cluded: 

“Are the school facilities in your 
community adequate?” Yes, 35 per 
cent. No, 50 per cent. 

“What is the most serious problem 
on your farm today?” Machinery 
shortage, 55 per cent. Labor shortage, 
45 per cent. Feed shortage, 20 per 
cent. 
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eck, 


Pure Milk Association women applaud a 
speaker during annual meeting luncheon 


“Do you believe women should hold 
office in cooperatives?” Yes, 55 per 
cent. No, 35 per cent. 

“Do you believe the average bride is 
sufficiently trained as a homemaker?” 
Yes, 30 per cent. No, 70 per cent. 


“Do you favor using government 
funds to furnish hot school lunches?” 


Yes, 65 per cent. No, 20 per cent. 

“Do you believe milk production 
records are worth the work involved?” 
Yes, 75 per cent. No, 10 per cent. 

“Do you favor compulsory military 
training for boys reaching age of 18?” 
Yes, 35 per cent. No, 65 per cent. 

“Do you favor compulsory or vol- 
untary planned prepaid health insur- 
ance?” Compulsory, 10 per cent. Vol- 
untary, 70 per cent. 

“Do you think consumers who un- 
derstand subsidies want government to 
continue to pay part of their grocery 
bill?” Yes, 10 per cent. No, 65 per 
cent. 

“Do you want PMA to continue its 
efforts to get price ceilings increased 
enough so that dairy subsidies can be 
ended?”” Yes, 90 per cent. No, none. 

“Do you believe it possible to get 
farm women more interested in cooper- 
atives and in knowing how govern- 
ment legislation affects farmers?” Yes, 
70 per cent. No, 5 per cent. 


Four members were honored at the 
annual Grundy county Home Bureau 
meeting recently for perfect attendance 
since the county was organized in 1939. 
They were: Mrs. Ethel Hansen, Mrs. 
Leda Reeves, Mrs. Olga Peterson and 
Mrs. Mary Kuhn. 


at Hotel Sherman in Chicago, March 12. 
Six hundred women were present. 


Two More County 
Suen Rvrodina P. lain 
Far 4-H Chb Homes 


Two more county Farm Bureaus are 
reported making preparations to estab- 
lish permanent exhibition grounds and 
headquarters for their county 4-H 
clubs. 

Livingston County Farm Bureau has 
purchased 21 acres of timberland two 
miles northwest of Pontiac and has 
opened a campaign to raise $15,000 for 
the development of the park. 

McHenry county plans to make a 
4-H Club home on the old fair grounds 
east of Woodstock and already has 
accepted the offer of the county board 
of supervisors leasing the eight’ acres 
to the club for 99 years at an annual 
rental of $1. 

Farm Adviser W. H. Tammeus said 
the McHenry club intended to build a 
show ring and barns for agricultural 
clubs and an exhibit hall and audito- 
rium. Buildings and grounds will be 
rented to community organizations to 
help defray the expense of mainte- 
nance. 

Livingston county plans to beautify 
the 4-H Club park and intends to use 
the grounds for judging contests, pic- 
nics, sport events and _ agricultural 
shows 


Two new Home Bureau units have 
been organized in Peoria county bring- 
ing the total to 20. 
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Discussed at Michigan 
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URAL life in a changing world will 

be discussed by delegates to a con- 
ference of the American Country Life 
Association to be held June 11-13 at 
Michigan State College, Lansing, Mich., 
according to an announcement by Dr. 
D. E. Lindstrom, professor of rural so- 
ciology at the University of Illinois and 
president of the association. 


Topics covering four phases of rural 
living have been selected as the basis for 
the three-day conference. They are: 
number of people in rural life, religious 
and moral foundations of rural life, 
public relations programs for agriculture, 
and rural community and _ international 
relations. Subtopics will be considered 
under each of these principal items. 


CROCHETED BEDSPREAD IN 
SOUTHERN TRADITION 


Rich in the tradition of the old South is 
this crocheted bedspread with water lily 
design, giving it a fragile, heirloom 
beauty. Directions for making it are avail- 
able free of charge. Write to WOMEN’S 
EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL AS- 
SOCIATION RECORD, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill., enclosing self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 
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~ My Favorite Recipe 


Mrs. Olive E. Pillsbury of Menard 
county says the following isn’t exactly her 
favorite recipe but as a one-dish meal it is 
hard to beat. 

ONE DISH MEAL 
114 lbs. hamburger 2 cups water 
4 large chopped _1 cup kidney beans 
onions 1 cup rice 
2 cups tomatoes salt. and pepper 

Fry onions in bacon fat, add hamburg- 
er and fry until brown, add tomatoes, 
water and beans. Add the rice (washed) 
last. Season and stir thoroughly, put 
in baking dish, cover and bake for one 
half hour in moderate oven, uncover and 
bake for another half hour. Add chili 
powder or pepper to taste. If reheating 
add more tomato juice. 

Yorkshire Pie 

A meal of leftovers. Arrange leftover 
pork or beef and potatoes or other leftover 
vegetables with onions and seasoning, in a 
baking dish. Save enough gravy for basting. 
Prepare the following batter. 

1 egg 

1 cup sweet milk 
1% cups flour 

5 tbsp. lard 

Y, tsp. salt 

2 tsp. baking powder 

Mix quickly and pour over meat. Bake 
to a golden brown. Serve with a lettuce 


salad and light dessert. 
Mrs. Frank Strotheide 


Sugarless Applesauce Cake 
1, cup shortening 
1 cup dark syrup or molasses 
1 egg 
214 cups flour (measured after sifting 
once) 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y, teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup unsweetened applesauce 
14 cup raisins 
% cup chopped nuts if liked 
Cream shortening, add syrup gradually, 
egg. and beat well. Add sifted dry in- 
gredients alternately with the sauce, raisins, 
and nuts last. Mix well, bake in moderate 


oven 350 F. 
Mrs. Gus_ Bruckner 


What is your favorite recipe? 

Do you have some special treat you 
think other homemakers should knou 
about? If so, write it out and send it to 
Women’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation Record, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


GAY SLIPCOVERS BRIGHTEN 
THE DINING ROOM 


Take away the drabness of the dining 
room with these snappy slipcovers and 
matching drapes. Instructions on how to 
make curtains, drapes, cornice and slip- 
covers are available free. Send self- 
addressed stamped envelope to WOMEN’S 
EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL AS- 
SOCIATION RECORD, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Women in several unorganized coun- 
ties in Illinois are either organizing or 
on the verge of organizing county 
Home Bureaus, according to latest re- 
ports. Logan county women are in the 
process of organizing, Marion county 
will. be organized this month while 
Pope-Hardin and Gallatin counties 
have scheduled information meetings. 
To date, 83 counties have active Home 
Bureau organizations with a member- 
ship of 30,507 as of Jan. 1, 1946. 


Back in the United States after serv- 
ing with the Red Cross in England, 
France and Belgium, Miss Donovan 
Hester has resumed her work as home 
adviser in Cass county. Miss Hester 
was home adviser in Menard-Cass 
counties from 1939 to 1943 when she 
joined the Red Cross. She is a grad- 


uate of Purdue University. 


Miss Evelyn Sharp, Eureka, has been 
employed as home adviser in Hender- 
son county. After graduating from the 
University of [Illinois in 1943 she 
joined the Waves and had been sta- 
tioned in California. She was dis- 
charged in December. 
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Manager D. L. Swanson (right) of Chicago 
Producers Commission Association makes 
annual report at meeting in Chicago. 


Others are Secretary-Treasurer Henry 
Wieland (left), Beloit, Wis., and President 
H. H. Parke of DeKalb county. 


Chicago Producers Officials Condemn 
Government's Marketing Controls 


PLAN for redistricting the territory 

represented by the board of directors 

was approved by delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Chi- 
cago Producers Com- 
mission Association 
in Chicago, March 7. 


The change in- 
creased the number 
of directors in Il- 
linois from five to 
six and reduced the 
number west of the 
Mississippi river 
from three to two. 
All states east of the 
Mississippi except II- 
linois are now classed as District 9. 

Because no annual meeting was held 
last year, six directors were. elected in- 
stead of the usual three. Three were 
elected for three years and three for two 
years. 

Those elected from Illinois were: W. 
Frank Reid, Rockford, Winnebago Coun- 
ty District 2, reelected for three years; 
La Verne Johnson, Millington, Kendall 
County District 5, three-year term; Wil- 
liam Temple, LaSalle County, President 
of the Illinois Wool Marketing Associ- 
ation, Serena, District 3, two-year term; 
and E. R. Gehring, Galesburg, Knox 
County District 4, reelected for two years. 

Others elected were: Seth Little, Low- 
ell, Ind., District 9, three-year term, and 
J. A. Entz, Waterloo, Ia., reelected for 
two-year term. 


P. O. Wilson 


The three other directors who make up 
the nine-man board and whose terms 
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expire in March 1947 are H. H. Parke, 
Genoa, DeKalb County, District 1; Theo- 
dore Funk, Shirley, McLean County, Dis- 
trict 6; and C. W. Martin, Jefferson, Ia., 
District 8. 

In his report to producers at the annual 
meeting, President Parke reported that 
during the year 1945 the organization 
handled 15,560 carloads of livestock; 
9,182 cars of cattle and calves, 4,792 cars 
of hogs, and 1,586 cars of sheep. This 
represented 12.69 per cent of the total 
receipts on the Chicago market as against 
13.92 per cent in 1944. 

The total value of livestock sold was 
$49,733,943.32 and the net loss in opera- 
tions for the year amounted to $59,- 
978.79. 

“This loss,” Parke said, “was occa- 
sioned by the drastic reduction in total 
receipts on the market, largely in hogs; 
by the large increase in the country buying 


of hogs, accentuated by ill-advised OPA 
price regulations. Also by extensive 
black markets which attracted many hogs 
away from the market.” 

With volume and bargaining power, 
Parke said he expected that many of our 
present problems would disappear, and 
he looked to more intensive work in the 
field to build up the prestige and service 
of the Chicago Producers. 

In his report on the association's opera- 
tions for 1945, Manager Dave Swanson 
explained the year's losses as caused by 
market restrictions which lowered volume 
while operation costs rose with the higher 
cost of living. Manager Swanson asked 
for more support from the members, say- 
ing: “You members have the power to 
make or break your cooperative. With 
support it can succeed; without sufficient 
support it may fail.” 

Swanson expected improvement in 
present conditions with restrictions easing 
and the return of experienced men from 
the services. He stressed the importance 
of livestock producers maintaining their 
bargaining position on the market. This, 
he said, can be done by supporting co- 
operative marketing to the fullest extent. 

Discussing the national livestock mar- 
keting situation at the afternoon session, 
P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of the 
National Live Stock Producers Associ- 
ation, said that if he could describe it in 
one statement, it would be that it is de- 
plorable. 

Wilson condemned the government's 
control policies and pointed out that al- 
though we are saddled with a tremendous 
national debt and that although the 
people have more money and there is 
more meat available than ever before, 
subsjdies continue to plague and peril the 
national economy. ; 

He also declared that it “is time for 
us to say to Mr. Bowles and to the Con- 


gress of the United States that we have 


reached a place where we should put an 
end to both subsidies and price ceilings 
and let the consumer pay his grocery 
bill at a level of prices which will en- 
courage needed production.” 


Above is one of the luncheon groups at Chicago Producers annual meeting. 
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The favorite story of an_ Illinois 
farmer is about a wind storm so strong 
that it blew the writing and signature 
right off the face of a $4,000.00 check 
+ « « @n uncashed check payable to 
him. Sounds like a tall tale, but it isn’t. 
A bad wind storm actually cost him that 


much. 


When you see a farmstead which 
was insufficiently protected by wind 


insurance, now leveled by a tornado, 
you know that here is a man whose 
cash reserve may be wiped out en- 


tirely. 


It’s a wise farmer who insures him- 
self against these ‘‘pranks of nature.” 
Ask your Farm Bureau insurance repre- 
sentative how little it costs to be ade- 
quately insured against damage from 


wind. 
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Manager D. L. Swanson (right) of Chicago 
Producers Commission Association makes 
annual report at meeting in Chicago. 


Others are Secretary-Treasurer Henry 
Wieland (left), Beloit, Wis., and President 


H. H. Parke of DeKalb county. 


Chicago Producers Officials Condemn 
Government's Marketing Controls 


PLAN for redistricting the territory 
represented by the board of directors 

was approved by delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Chi- 
cago Producers Com- 
mission Association 
in Chicago, March 7. 
The change in- 
creased the number 
of directors in II- 
linois from five to 
six and reduced the 
number west -of the 
Mississippi river 
from three to two. 
All states east of the 
Mississippi except I]- 
linois are now classed as District 9. 


P. O. Wilson 


Because no annual meeting was held 
last year, six directors were elected in- 
stead of the usual three. Three were 
elected for three years and three for two 
years. 

Those elected from Illinois were: W. 
Frank Reid, Rockford, Winnebago Coun- 
ty District 2, reelected for three years; 
La Verne Johnson, Millington, Kendall 
County District 5, three-year term; Wil- 
liam Temple, LaSalle County, President 
of the Illinois Wool Marketing Associ- 
ation, Serena, District 3, two-year term; 
and E. R. Gehring, Galesburg, Knox 
County District 4, reelected for two years. 

Others elected were: Seth Little, Low- 
ell, Ind., District 9, three-year term, and 
J. A. Entz, Waterloo, Ia., reelected for 
two-year term. 


The three other directors who make up 
the nine-man board and whose terms 
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expire in March 1947 are H. H. Parke, 
Genoa, DeKalb County, District 1; Theo- 
dore Funk, Shirley, McLean County, Dis- 
trict 6; and C. W. Martin, Jefferson, Ia., 
District 8. 

In his report to producers at the annual 
meeting, President Parke reported that 
during the year 1945 the organization 
handled 15,560 carloads of livestock; 
9,182 cars of cattle and calves, 4,792 cars 
of hogs, and 1,586 cars of sheep. This 
represented 12.69 per cent of the total 
receipts on the Chicago market as against 
13.92 per cent in 1944, 

The total value of livestock, sold was 
$49,733,943.32 and the net loss in opera- 
tions for the year amounted to $59,- 
978.79. 

“This loss,’ Parke said, ‘was occa- 
sioned by the drastic reduction in total 
receipts on the market, largely in hogs; 
by the large increase in the country buying 


Above is one of the luncheon groups at:Chicago Producers annual meeting. 


of hogs, accentuated by ill-advised OPA 
price regulations. Also by extensive 
black markets which attracted many hogs 
away from the market.” 

With volume and bargaining power, 
Parke said he expected that many of our 
present problems would disappear, and 
he looked to more intensive work in the 
field to build up the prestige and service 
of the Chicago Producers. 

In his report on the association's opera- 
tions for 1945, Manager Dave Swanson 
explained the year’s losses as caused by 
market restrictions which lowered volume 
while operation costs rose with the higher 
cost of living. Manager Swanson asked 
for more support from the members, say- 
ing: “You members have the power to 
make or break your cooperative. With 
support it can succeed; without sufficient 
support it may fail.”’ 

Swanson expected improvement in 
present conditions with restrictions easing 
and the return of experienced men from 
the services. He stressed the importance 
of livestock producers maintaining their 
bargaining position on the market. This, 
he said, can be done by supporting co- 
operative marketing to the fullest extent. 

Discussing the national livestock mar- 
keting situation at the afternoon session, 
P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of the 
National Live Stock Producers Associ- 
ation, said that if he could describe it in 
one statement, it would be that it is de- 
plorable. 

Wilson condemned the government's 
control policies and pointed out that al- 
though we are saddled with a tremendous 
national debt and that although the 
people have more money and there is 
more meat available than ever before, 
subsidies continue to plague and peril the 
national economy. 

He also declared that it “is time for 
us to say to Mr. Bowles and to the Con- 
gress of the United States that we have 


‘reached a place where we should put an 


end to both subsidies and price ceilings 
and let the consumer pay his grocery 
bill at a level of prices which will en- 
courage needed production.” 
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TALENTS 


Today's farmer, someone has said, must be 
a mechanic, veterinarian, tax expert, economist, 
agronomist, carpenter, geneticist, weather fore- 
caster and philosopher. Today’s farmer is all 
these things. 


But today’s progressive farmer has still other 9 


talents — he is a keen student of legislation, a 
policy maker, a public relations expert, a per- 
suasive public speaker. No, not as an individual 
does the farmer possess all these skills. But 
through his Farm Bureau — by united action 
with his neighbors “— the Illinois farmer brings 
all these other talents to bear on this most im- 
portant assignment: Maintaining a strong, pros- 
perous agriculture as the foundation for a strong, 
prosperous, well-fed nation. 
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Tis would have been a proud day 
for Sam Wilson ... . had he lived. 

These are his children... . the 
grownup children of the widow of a 
farmer who saw a special need for 
life insurance. 


Sam knew it would take years to 
build a strong cash reserve, saving 
year by year. He was doing that. But 
he did something else, too. 

Sam took out a Country Life Insur- 
ance policy, and with the stroke of his 
pen created an estate equal in value 
to a good sized farm. 

The future of Sam’s children looks 
bright, because Sam refused to take 
chances with their future. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


agriculture. 
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FOOD AND POLITICS 


A HIGH governmental official recently made the 
statement in referring to the world food crisis that 
‘wheat has no political implications’. All farmers 
would like to believe this ideal but bitter experience con- 
vinces us that food and world politics 
are inseparable. Today, as always, 
food is undoubtedly being used in the 
ages old game of world politics. 
There never was a period in re- 
corded history when some people of 
the world were not undernourished 
and even starving. Millions of peo- 
ple are born, exist and die premature- 
ly without ever having taken a single 
adequately nourishing meal into their 
bodies. Even in America with the 
highest standard of living on earth, undernourishment is the 
chief single cause of most of our health problems. The 
farmers of America are today undoubtedly the best paid and 
most efficient food producers in the world. Operating 
under almost intolerable handicaps of labor and machinery 
shortages and discouraged by a multitude of ill-advised 
governmental orders and regulations, they are neverthe- 
less bending all efforts toward another great crop for this 
year of extreme need. Farmers are again making this all- 
out effort largely because they want to do everything pos- 
sible to relieve the starving people of other lands. Farmers 
will do their share and more to feed the children of Europe 
and Asia. 


However, certain facts must be faced. If the total 
food production of American farms beyond our own mini- 


By P, resident Charles 2B. a 


mum national needs were distributed equally among the 
hungered people of the world it would not save millions 
from starvation or even materially improve their diet. We 
were not at any time a large surplus producer of food. In 
fact, if the total world food production were equally di- 
vided among the word population it would not be enough 
to provide an adequate diet for all. 

We need to look for the causes of the world’s hunger. 
Everyone is agreed that the present desperate situation is 
a direct and to be expected result of the war. Every major 
war in history has had the same result. However, students 
of world politics tell us that the struggle for adequate diet 
is often the basic cause of wars. The world fights for 
food, then starves because it fought. How can we break 
this vicious circle before civilization destroys itself? The 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization has 
made a notable start toward arriving at some fundamentals. 
They first recognized that with modern methods of trans- 
portation and communication, no area of the world can 
long isolate itself. These delegates from most of the 
nations of the world including both the underfed as well 
as more favored countries agree that the way to a perma- 
nent solution of the problem is not by taking away from 
those who have but rather in raising the standards of those 
who have not. 

Education, first to create an impelling desire for better 
standards of living and second to give them the “know 
how” to attain those standards, is the only sound answer 
yet advanced. Military and economic struggles have not 
increased liberty nor abolished suffering and starvation. 
Perhaps it is time to try the Christian principles of love 
and peace to raise moral and mental levels. 
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This would have been a proud day 
for Sam Wilson .... had he lived. 

These are his children... . the 
grownup children of the widow of a 
farmer who saw a special need for 
life insurance. 


Sam knew it would take years to 
build a strong cash reserve, saving 
year by year. He was doing that. But 
he did something else, too. 

Sam took out a Country Life Insur- 
ance policy, and with the stroke of his 
pen created an estate equal in value 
to a good sized farm. 

The future of Sam’s children looks 
bright, because Sam refused to take 
chances with their future. 
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agriculture. 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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FOOD AND POLITICS 


HIGH governmental official recently made the 
statement in referring to the world food crisis that 
‘wheat has no political implications”. All farmers 
would like to believe this ideal but bitter experience con- 
vinces us that food and world politics 
are inseparable. Today, as always, 
food is undoubtedly being used in the 
ages old game of world politics. 
There never was a period in re- 
corded history when some people of 
the world were not undernourished 
and even starving. Millions of peo- 
ple are born, exist and die premature- 
ly without ever having taken a single 
adequately nourishing meal into their 
bodies. Even in America with the 
highest standard of living on earth, undernourishment is the 
chief single cause of most of our health problems. The 
farmers of America are today undoubtedly the best paid and 
most efficient food producers in the world. Operating 
under almost intolerable handicaps of labor and machinery 
shortages and discouraged by a multitude of ill-advised 
governmental orders and regulations, they are neverthe- 
less bending all efforts toward another great crop for this 
year of extreme need. Farmers are again making this all- 
out effort largely because they want to do everything pos- 
sible to relieve the starving people of other lands. Farmers 
will do their share and more to feed the children of Europe 
and Asia. 


However, certain facts must be faced. If the total 
food production of American farms beyond our own mini- 


by President Chast: I. Shionas 


mum national needs were distributed equally among the 
hungered people of the world it would not save millions 
from starvation or even materially improve their diet. We 
were not at any time a large surplus producer of food. In 
fact, if the total world food production were equally di- 
vided among the word population it would not be enough 
to provide an adequate diet for all. 

We need to look for the causes of the world’s hunger. 
Everyone is agreed that the present desperate situation is 
a direct and to be expected result of the war. Every major 
war in history has had the same result. However, students 
of world politics tell us that the struggle for adequate diet 
is often the basic cause of wars. The world fights for 
food, then starves because it fought. How can we break 
this vicious circle before civilization destroys itself? The 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization has 
made a notable start toward arriving at some fundamentals. 
They first recognized that with modern methods of trans- 
portation and communication, no area of the world can 
long isolate itself. These delegates from most of the 
nations of the world including both the underfed as well 
as more favored countries agree that the way to a perma- 
nent solution of the problem is not by taking away from 
those who have but rather in raising the standards of those 
who have not. 

Education, first to create an impelling desire for better 
standards of living and second to give them the “know 
how” to attain those standards, is the only sound answer 
yet advanced. Military and economic struggles have not 
increased liberty nor abolished suffering and starvation. 
Perhaps it is time to try the Christian principles of love 
and peace to raise moral and mental levels. 
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charmed figure of 100,000 in Farm 

Bureau membership, became the first 
state to reach 125,000, it was revealed 
when membership figures as of March 
31, 1946, were compiled early in April. 
In fact, the state passed the 125,000 
milestone with nearly another thousand 
to spare. Official figures put the grand 
total at 125,954 as of March 31. 


| ‘cuermed’ the first state to reach the 


That the fiscal year which ‘ends Sept. 
30 will see even higher totals, in spite 
of the fact that the summer months are 
not so active a period in membership 
work, is the current expectation. ‘‘Short- 
range goals’ set by a majority of the 
counties at the recent Membership Main- 
tenance meetings in which 78 county 
groups participated, back up this predic- 
tion. 


It had been predicted that the year 
1945-1946 would be another banner one 
in Farm Bureau growth, as it started 
with a total membership Sept. 30, 1945, 
of 115,651. By Jan. 1, 1946, the old 
long-range goals totalling 118,444, were 
surpassed, as the count on Dec. 31, 
1945, was 118,775. A net gain of over 
six thousand between then and March 
31 of this year brought the total past the 
125,000 mark. 


Farm Bureau membership has been 
constantly on the upgrade for a period 
of seven years. Here are the totals as 
of Sept. 30 of each of these years, and 
the current figure: 


1G 


By W. P. SANDFORD 


IAA Director of Sales Service 


(100,000 goal attained Nov. 18, 1943) 
1944 
1945 cnn 
1946 (Mar. 31) ........ 


__. 125,954 


- Thus Farm Bureau membership in this 
state has come to represent, not merely 
a majority, but well over two-thirds of 
the 169,000 farm families in Illinois. 


This fact carries with it not only the 
realization that Farm Bureau is the free 
choice of Illinois farm people to repre- 


sent them in their legislative, educa-* 


tional and cooperative interests, but also 
a sense of the sound, consistent growth 
which has been made over the years. It 
also indicates that in the remaining farm 
families in the state there are. many 
who need only to have Farm Bureau and 
its programs called to their attention. 


This is a good time to discuss Farm Bu- 
reau with your non-member neighbor, 
and to extend him a cordial invitation 
to join his fellow-farmers in their great 
organization. 


Southern Illinois, where J. C. Moore 
is assistant director of organization, leads 
the state in percentage gain in member- 
ship with a Reaee of 9.1 percent; closely 
following is eastern Illinois, under Harry 
B. Claar, with 9 percent gain; and west- 
ern Illinois, under L. B. Hornbeck is 
not far behind, with an 8.7 percent gain. 


LaSalle county currently has the larg- 
est total membership in the state, as the 
figures on the outline map opposite this 
article show. The figures typed in each 
eounty are the total memberships as of 
March 31, 1946. 

Experience of volunteer workers dur- 
ing the winter and spring months of this 
year has been that if a non-member is 
visited by one of his neighbors, and 
told of the 125,000 membership, and of 
what members think of their organiza- 
tion, he is very likely to ‘come along.” 
The fact that so great a majority of real 
farmers do belong weighs heavily with 
the average non-member. Two-thirds of 
Illinois farmers can't be wrong. 

With great problems of production, 
reconversion, price, soil conservation, 
parity, rural living standards, and the 
like now at stake, to say nothing of pur- 
chasing supplies and marketing farm 
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products, it can truthfully be said that 
farmers need a strong organization for 
the postwar period. In such times, the 
individual instinctively turns to some- 
thing larger than himself, and finds that 
through working with: his neighbors in 
county, state and nation,.he can accom- 
plish many things that for “the man 
alone” are impossible. 


All Counties Gain 


The increase in membership that has 
resulted from these conditions has shown 
itself in every section of Illinois, and in 
counties large and Small. LaSalle coun- 
ty, Earl J. Hays, organization director, 
has signed the largest number of new 
members, 474. Whiteside, with Claire 
L. Gsell as organization director, is sec- 
ond with 425. Other counties in the 
“top ten” in this respect are Bureau, 
359; Champaign, 341; Iroquois, 337; 
Henry, 334; McLean, 322; Cook, 292; 
Livingston, 258; Jefferson, 244 and 
Kane, 244. 


Menard leads in percentage of quota 
signed up to March 31, with 146 signed 
against a quota of 41 new members, or 
356 percent. L. C. Greenwald is or- 
ganization director. Jefferson is second 
in percentage terms, with 305. percent of 
5 ae Ruis H. Garrison is organization 


irector. Other high-percentage coun- 
ties are Whiteside, 291 percent; La- 
Salle, 272 percent; Kendall, 269 pes- 
cent; Bureau, 253 percent; Marion, 251 
percent; Jersey, 241 percent; Hemsy, 
223 percent, and Kane 218 percent. 


2 Look At Net Gains 


Another interesting way of analyzing 
membership gains is in terms of net gain 
since Sept. 30, 1945. Numerically, 
Whiteside with 395 and LaSalle with 
294 lead in this respect, with Bureau, 
Champaign, Iroquois, Livingston, Henry, 
Jefferson, Kane, Will and Woodford 
following in that order. (Will-Wood- 
ford tied with 201). 


Jefferson county takes first place when 
net gain is measured in terms of per- 
centage of total membership. It shows 
an increase over Sept. 30, 1945, of 38 
percent. Franklin is second with 25.3 
percent. Carl K. Cox is organization di- 
rector. Whiteside, Richland, Hamilton, 
Fayette, Wayne, White, Marion and 
Lawrence are the other members of the 

“top ten’ in percentage gain in member- 
ship for this period. 


IAA-Farm Bureau Membership 
As Of March 31, 1946 
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ADJUST FOOD PRICE CONTROL 


SAYS IAA BOARD 


of food. Since the war's end they have kept production at near record 

levels. Farmers, knowing the urgency of the need for food, both at home 
and abroad, want to continue this high level of production. However, farmers 
know they can not long continue maximum production under the rigidities 
and restrictions imposed by the OPA. 

Farmers have supported all honest attempts to control inflation. They 
have insisted upon a balanced budget and that price control measures be ap- 
plied and maintained uniformly and equitably over industry, labor and agri- 
culture. This has not been done. 

While prices of farm products have been kept under rigid ceilings, farm 
operating costs have advanced sharply. The farm labor supply has been re- 
duced and farm wage rates greatly increased by the government-sponsored 
high wage and short hours policy in industry. 

Strikes, increased labor costs and unreasonable OPA price ceilings have 
combined to restrict the output of farm equipment and other essential indus- 
trial products. High wages, huge consumer food subsidies and low food 
price ceilings have encouraged excessive use and outright waste of vital food 
products. Farmers now insist that definite action be taken to end this intoler- 
able situation. 

Therefore, the Board of Directors of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, recognizing the importance of this situation, not only to agriculture, 
but also to the entire nation, respectfully urges and insists that the Congress 
of the United States incofporate into any legislation. extending price control 
beyond June 30, 1946, the following essential provisions: 

First, consumer food subsidies must be eliminated rapidly and according 
to a definite schedule terminating not later than Dec. 31, 1946. 

Second, as consumer food subsidies are removed, retail price ceilings 
must be adjusted to offset the subsidy removal. 

Third, all OPA controls must be eliminated according to a definite 
schedule as rapidly as production or supplies reach specified normal levels. 

_ All controls, except possibly those on rents and a very few important scarce 
items, should be eliminated by March 30, 1947. 

Fourth, the price control agency must recognize increased costs of pro- 
duction and be required to reflect such increased costs by immediate adjust- 
ments in price ceilings. 


[ot foot. Since the war years farmers produced unprecedented quantities 


Government Planners Do It Again! 


“ HIS week, the U. S. miller, 

« « « baker and plain citizen final- 
ly knew that famine abroad would mean 
sacrifices at home. But the U. S. farmer 
again got what he wanted out of world 
shortages: a higher price.” 


That’s the way one national magazine 
reported the government's announcement 
of the 30-cent per bushel bonus offered 
farmers for delivering corn and wheat 
to the account of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


But that wasn’t the way many farmers 
over the state considered the “bonus” 
section of the famine relief program. 
With most of the stocks of corn held by 
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other than producers, the farmers cer- 
tainly hadn’t asked for the “bonus.” In 
fact, the government had been encourag- 
ing farmers to market their corn with 
the promise that the price wouldn't be 
increased. 

Those farmers who had responded to 
the government's plea and marketed their 
grain before the “bonus” was announced, 
felt that they had been fooled and they 
didn’t like it. 

At a feed conference held in Wash- 
ington in March, IAA officers were in- 
vited by Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son to indicate what farmers thought 
about materially increasing the price of 
corn. 


IAA President Charles B. Shuman on 
March 29 reported to Secretary Ander- 
son that he believed it would be unwise 
to increase the price of corn at that time, 
explaining that most of the stocks were 
held by other than producers. 

President Shuman suggested rather that 
the price of corn should be permitted to 
increase substantially at some time shortly 
prior to the beginning of the new har- 
vest. Such an increase, he said, should 
be on a graduated basis through the mar- 
keting*season so that there could be some 
encouragement for normal movements to 
market. 

The IAA president further stated that 
he believed that feed grains were not 
being hoarded and were moving out of 
storage at about the usual rate, consider- 
ing the small amount still held by farm- 
ers. 

However, on April 19, the Department 
of Agriculture outlined the following 
program: 

The government offered farmers a 
bonus of 30 cents a bushel on wheat 
delivered under the certificate plan to 
the government by May 25. 


The government offered to buy 50 
million bushels of corn from farmers at 
a bonus of 30 cents a bushel over cur- 
rent ceiling prices. 

Four other points in the program ap- 
plied to millers and processors. 


The reaction to this announcement 
in the country was sharp and violent. 
Producers were in agreement with the 
humanitarian objective of the program, 
that of aiding starving people, but they 
were highly critical of the government 
in breaking its price pledge. 

Producers had repeatedly been in- 
formed through the press and other in- 
formational channels that the govern- 
ment would not increase the price on 
the 1945 corn crop. 


In the state AAA newsletter of Dec. 
“21, 1945, at the time corn rates on the 
1945 crop were announced, there ap- 
peared a statement which said in part, 
“. . . if at a later date the Department 
of Agriculture institutes a corn buying 
program all purchases will be made at 
not more than established ceilings.” The 
state AAA news letter of Feb. 1, 1946, 
repeated this statement in urging farm- 
ers to market ‘wet corn.” 


Producers also recalled another broken 
pledge of the government which occurred 
two years ago during-the corn freeze 
order. At that time, they reported, 
both OPA and USDA had announced 
that no one would get a higher price. 
Then the corn shortage caused the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to announce 
a special 5 cents per bushel payment for 
shelling the corn. This special payment 
was considered by many to be the same 
as a price boost. 
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These are scenes in baseball, 


S PORTS 


T HE Illinois Farm Sports Festival, one 
of the most popular events on Farm 
Bureau calendars in past years, is sched- 
uled for revival in August, according 
to plans now underway. 

Date for the big event has been tenta- 
tively set as Aug. 29-30 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana. 

As the RECORD goes to press, an ad- 
ministrative committee for the Festival 
is being formed. Representatives named 
to date by the sponsoring organiza- 
tions are: Emile Redieger, Lexington, 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation; Har- 
old Safford, Prairie Farmer magazine 
and Radio Station WLS; Irene F. 
Brandt, Galesburg, Illinois, Home Ad- 
visers Association ; Otto Steffey, Strong- 


Roy Johnson, former DeKalb county 
farm adviser who has served five years 
in the U. S. Army, 
began work May 1 
on the staff of the 
Illinois A gricul- 
tural Association. 


Johnson will 
work on _ special 
projects for the 
IAA and his first 
assignment will be 
the Illinois Farm 
Sports Festival ten- 
tatively scheduled 
for Aug. 29-30 on 
the University of Illinois campus. 


Roy Jolinson 


Johnson enlisted in the Army as a 
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hurst, IAA board member, George E. 
Metzger, IAA field secretary, and Paul 
Mathias, IAA secretary, as IAA repre- 
sentatives. Representatives from the U. 
of I. College of Agriculture and Farm 
Advisers Association are E. H. Regnier 
and J. H. Brock, Will county, respec- 
tively. 

Roy Johnson, former DeKalb coun- 
ty farm adviser, recently returned from 
Army service and a new member of the 
IAA staff, has already been assigned to 
devote considerable time to the Festi- 
val. 

First recommendation to revive the 
Sports Festival, which hasn't been held 
since 1941, came at a committee meet- 
ing held in the IAA offices April 15. 


private March 1, 1941 and left service 
with the rank of major. He was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant after 
completing Officers’ Candidate School 
Aug. 4, 1942, and served at George 
Field, Lawrenceville, for 22 months in 
charge of special services. The IAA, 
County Farm Bureaus and Associated 
Companies contributed to a fund which 
equipped day rooms and furnished 
needed recreational equipment at 
George Field while Johnson was sta- 
tioned there. 


In July, 1944, Johnson was sent over- 
seas and spent more than 16 months in 
the China-Burma-India theater. He re- 
turned to this country in February, 1946 
and began his terminal leave in March. 


hog calling and archery photographed ct the last sports festivol in 1941. 


B ACK 


Attending the committee meeting were 
representatives from the sponsoring 
groups. : 

Prof. J. C. Spitler, representing the 
U. of I. College of Agriculture, said 
that Douglas Mills, head of the athletic 
department of the U. of IL, had re- 
ported that athletic facilities would be 
available for the Festival. Professor 
Spitler said, however, eating facilities 
might be something of a problem. As 
far as housing was concerned, he said 
that 2000 attended Farm and Home 
Week, and rooms were available for 
all those who needed them, and that 
he thought that the College of Agri- 
culture could find accommodations for 
Sports Festival participants. 


A native of Ogle county where his 
father, the late Fred Johnson, was a pio- 
neer Farm Bureau member, Johnson at- 
tended Franklin Grove High School and 
Mt. Morris College. He later attended 
the U. of I. College of Agriculture and 
was graduated in 1930. 

Johnson taught vocational agriculture 
and coached baseball, basketball and 
track teams at Mahomet High School, 
Champaign county, for 614 years starting 
in 1930. He was very active in promot- 
ing 4-H clubs and FFA activities and en- 
joyed considerable success with his ath- 
letic teams. His basketball team reached 
the state tournament finals in 1933. 

On Jan. 1, 1937, Johnson was named 
farm adviser in DeKalb county and con- 
tinued in that position until he entered 
service in 1941. 

Johnson is 39 years old and is married. 
His wife is the former Pearl Conrad of 
Bicknell, Ind. 
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Teacher and students discuss the importance 
of limestone to soil fertility during visit to 


quarry on outskirts of Casey. 


LITT ocaTIONAL Agriculture in the 
Casey Township High School has 


been one of the most construc- - 


tive influences contributing to the im- 
provement and general prosperity of 
this community,” says Dave McReaken, 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Casey, in Clark county. 


McReaken, a resident of Casey for 
the past 10 years added, ‘The fine re- 
lationship and mutual understanding 
between rural and urban people in this 
community is mainly a result of the 
work done through the Vocational Ag- 
riculture Department of the Casey High 
School under its able instructor, Wal- 
ter A. Newlin.” 


The Casey Township High School 
district, according to W. M. Runyon, 
the principal, comprises approximately 
200 square miles. When Newlin went 
there 26 years ago, the district was 
considerably smaller. It has more than 
doubled its original size, largely as a 
result of the service given to farmers 


Elevator procedure is studied here by Casey 

students. Structure would be superfivous 

if surrounding farmers hadn’t followed soil 
building practices. 


What A SCHOOL CAN 


DO FOR A (Community 


By JOHN K. COX 


IAA Director of Rural School Relations 


through the vocational agricultural de- 
partment. 

Land around Casey, a gray silt loam, 
overlying a tight clay sub-soil once was 
productive and economically self-suffi- 
cient. Due to natural causes and ques- 
tionable use of the land, it became un- 
productive, gated sau or barren and 
in some cases abandoned. After 1900, 
corn had to be hauled into the Casey 
Community. According to Newlin, 
after 1904, most farming operations 
ceased and most grain elevators closed 
as a result largely of the increasing in- 
fertility of the soil but also as a result 
of a developing interest in oil in that 
area, 


Grain Yields Rise 


Today, half of the corn is trucked 
out. Land that only eight years ago sold 
for $30 an acre, last year produced 36 
bushels of wheat, 35 to 40 bushels of 
beans and 90 bushels of corn per acre. 

A grain elevator in operation only 
the last few years took in 10,000 bushels 
of beans per day part of last season. 
No elevator would have been needed 
had there not been a soil fertility pro- 
gtam in operation. 


When oil production began to taper . 


off and prices of oil fell after World 
War I, farmers were compelled to turn 


Delmar Atley’s livestock project, a sow and 


litter, is inspected by Mr. Newlin during a 
visit to the Atley farm near Casey. Atley 
plans to exhibit his litter. 


their attention again to farming. But 
with corn yields averaging only 15 to 
25 bushels to the acre, wheat produc- 
tion almost discontinued and pasture 
land in poor condition, the outlook 
was not bright. 


The Clark County Farm Bureau, said 
Newlin, was the first agency to promote 
an organized effort to improve agricul- 
ture there. Informational meetings 
were held. The College of Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois cooperated. 


Through the efforts of the Farm 
Bureau and the Vocational Agriculture 
Department of the high school a lime- 
stone producing concern in Greencastle, 
Ind., shipped 450 tons of limestone dur- 
ing 1922 and 1923 to the 40 boys in 
the agriculture department at the high 
school. The limestone was free except- 
ing the freight. Soil tests were made. 


Test Plots Laid Out 


Test plots were laid out in 10 or 12 
neighborhoods around the Casey com- 
munity. Untreated strips were left in 
each plot. All plots were seeded to 
sweet clover including the untreated 
strips. “Abundant clover,” said New- 
lin, “was produced on treated plots 
but none on the strips where limestone 


Value of soil practices championed by Farm 

Bureau and Casey high school ag depart- 

ment is illustrated in this sweet clover field. 
Note man holding hat aloft. 
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This building houses the vocational agriculture Ever emphasizing the drawbacks of soil 


department at Casey high school. With the twin deficiencies, Instructor Newlin shows stu- 


main building, the grounds are attractively land- dents Lee Cutright (left) and Dean Shute 
scaped. with a soil test. 


Nolan Applegate comes 18 miles to Casey 
principally to study vocational agriculture. 
He is shown with seed he is studying. He 
_ and his father have a Guernsey herd. 
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had not been applied.” 


No book farmer is Walter Newlin. 
Soon after his arrival in Casey, he 
bought a sub-marginal farm and showed 
his neighbors how it could be made to 
pay by modern soil building practices. 


Surprising Thing Happened 

The Casey Rotary club together with 
the farmers sponsored the opening of 
a limestone quarry in 1927 near Casey. 
The attitude of the Rotary club in this 
case can be largely explained by the 
fact that the vocational agriculture in- 
structor has been a regular member 
of the Rotary club for the last 21 years. 


A new quarry near Casey was opened 
in 1938, but both quarries have difficul- 
ty supplying the present demand. How- 
ever, it has been necessary to apply 
potash, and phosphorus and other chem- 
icals to the soil to supplement the 
limestone. 


A number of fields around Casey 
had excellent growths of red clover. 
“This land would have been raising 
only tickle grass and dog hair,” said 
Newlin when questioned as to what 
might have been expected of such land 
before the soil fertility program. 


in school farm repair shop ag students learn techniques which will 
save them time and money in later years. 
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The vocational agriculture depart- 
ment also had a hand in pasture im- 
provement. It sponsored evening 
schools for farmers. Staff members 
of the College of Agriculture led the 
conferences. In the seven meetings 
during the early winter of 1935, farm- 
ers showed much interest. The aver- 
age attendance per session was 140 
farmers. Also, the vocational agricul- 
ture department assisted farmers with 
the inoculation of legumes, a practice 
new to many farmers at that time. 

Livestock Projects 

In the animal husbandry class the 
boys learn to care for and feed hogs, 
calves, and sheep. They learn to show 
them in the various livestock shows, 
knowing that in the show ring the calf 
or pig will reflect the persistent care 
he has had. They know that there is 
a practical reason why their animal 
wins or loses and that to duplicate or 
improve their record next time they 
will have to produce the goods. 


The value of such a program to the 
pupils themselves is amply revealed in 
the interest that the agriculture pupils 
show in their work, together with the 


impressive number of former students 
who are now successful farmers, or 
are serving as farm advisers and in 
other responsible positions of farm 
leadership. 


Students Clean Seed 


Another service very popular with 
farmers was performed in a building 
on the school grounds. There the vo- 
cational agriculture boys would clean 
seed free of charge to the fathers of 
the boys taking agriculture. A slight 
charge would be made to other farm- 
ers. But at the time this seed cleaning 
was started, that service, according to 
Newlin, could not be obtained else- 
where. 

Eugene Schiver, one of the high 
school vocational agriculture students, 
had seven acres of Lincoln beans that 
made 26 bushels to the acre last year. 
He plans to sell them at $3 per bushel 
for seed. These beans plus some hogs 
on the farm at home constitute Eugene's 
vocational agriculture projects required 
under the Smith-Hughes program. He 
said, “I like vocational agriculture best,” 
when asked which high school subject 
he preferred, and added, “I intend to 


(Continued on page 22) 


In school seed house students clean Eugene Schiver’s beans which 
he plans to sell for $3 a bushel. 
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OPPOSES TAKING 
LAND IN 


FLOOD PLAN 


* * * * 


PPOSITION to provisions of the 

federal flood control plan for the 
Illinois River basin, calling for the ac- 
quisition of farm lands for reservoirs, 
has been voiced by Iilinois Agricultural 
Association board of directors. 


The IAA board expressed opposition 


pending the adoption of an official’ 


position by the membership at the an- 
nual meeting in November. 


Objections and recommendations of 
the IAA to the project were filed with 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors during a public hearing April 
30 in Washington. A recommendation 
urged further study of the flood con- 
trol plan. 


A second hearing in late May was 
scheduled to be held in Springfield for 
those unable to attend the Washing- 
ton hearing. 


IAA States Position 


Pending action of the membership at 
the annual meeting, the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors was in- 
formed that the IAA board of directors 
opposes the project, insofar as the ac- 
quisition of land for reservoirs is con- 
cerned, and 


(1) Until information is available 
as to the estimated costs and benefits 
on the basis of present-day costs and 
values. (The division engineer's re- 
port is based on 1940 costs and values) ; 


(2) Until the possibilities of flood 
control through an adequate soil con- 
servation program and the cost of such 
a soil conservation program have been 
studied and determined ; 


(3) Until the comparative value of 
the upstream land to be acquired for 
the reservoirs as compared with the 
value of the river-bottom and over-flow 
lands which would be protected by the 
project has been determined; and 


(4) Until it appears that the finances 
of the U. S. government are such as to 
warrant the undertaking of such a proj- 
eet. 

A meeting was called April 15 in 
Springfield by the IAA Public Rela- 
tions Committee for the purpose of de- 


termining sentiment in the areas to be 
affected by the flood control plan. Rep- 
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* * * * 


resentatives of 16 county Farm Bu- 
reaus attended the meeting. 


Public Relations committee report 
of this meeting said: Sentiment was di- 
vided. A majority, and particularly rep- 
resentatives from those counties where 
reservoirs are proposed and where a 
substantial acreage of farm land will be 
acquired, were opposed to the project. 


Representatives from those counties 
that will receive substantial benefits 
from the plan were inclined to favor it. 


It appeared to be the general feel- 
ing at the Springfield meeting that 
adequate consideration had not been 
given to the possibilities of flood con- 
trol through sound soil conservation 
practices which would increase water 
retention and control or prevent soil 
erosion. 


The project involves the contem- 
plated purchase of 142,700 acres of 
land by the federal government at an 
estimated cost of $11,921,000. The es- 
timated total cost of land, the 15 reser- 
voirs and improvement of channels and 
levees is $90,924,250. 


But 1946 prices for labor, materials 
and land are generally understood to 
have risen 50 to 65 per cent over 1940, 
the IAA statement pointed out. 


The expenditure of such sums would, 
therefore, seem questionable in view of 
the fact that estimated annual reduc- 
tion in flood losses would total less than 
$3,000,000 and in view of the fact that 
the federal government is now carrying 
a debt of approximately $275,000,000,- 
000. 


Suggest Alternatives 


The statement said further: “if much 
of this work is ever to be done, it 
should be postponed and done at a time 
when land values and _ construction 
costs are more nearly normal and the 
expenditures should be within the lim- 
itations of a balanced budget.” 


The IAA statement mentioned pos- 
sible alternative methods of flood 
amelioration in the Illinois River basin, 
ie, control of Lake Michigan waters 
being diverted into the Illinois River 
during flood stages, soil conservation 
practices to retain water and the open- 


ing of levees into natural flood plains 
during periods of flood. 


The IAA asked that a study be made 
of the possibilities and cost of a flood 
control plan aimed at widening the 
river channel and floodway widths and 
moving back the levees. 


“It might be more advisable,” says 
the IAA statement, ‘to acquire this 
overflow area or substantial portions of 
it and to restore the natural flood plain 
and the valley storage which formerly 
existed rather than to attempt to hold 
the water in upland reservoirs.” 


RICHARDSON REPORTS 
INSURANCE COST RISE 


HE rising trend in costs of insuring 

automobiles against collision and 
property damage was pointed out by 
A. E. Richardson, manager of Country 
Mutual Casualty Company, before a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Collision damage refers to loss sus- 
tained by the insured and property 
damage refers to loss sustained by the 
other person involved in the accident. 


Accidents Increase 


These two lines of coverage, Richard- 
son said, are costing a great deal more 
than they have in the past. The main 
reason for this trend, he said, is that 
labor and material costs have almost 
doubled since 1941. In addition, acci- 
dents are becoming more frequent since 
tires and gasoline have become more 
plentiful. 


The board of directors authorized 
Richardson, acting with the IAA man- 
agement board, to make a careful study 
of the cost trend and report back to a 
later meeting of the board with recom- 
mendations as to how long the com- 
pany should continue to operate with- 
out increasing the rates on these two 
lines of coverage and what rates would 
be required to meet present losses. 


It was pointed out in the discussion 
that the rates on other lines of insur- 
ance such as personal injury, fire and 
theft were holding their own very 
well. Those present were of the opin- 
ion that an increase in rates for col- 
lision and property damage was in- 
evitable. 


Foresters estimate that the U.S. will need 
21Y4 billion cubic feet of forest products 
annually, or about five billion more thaa 
during the war. 


Hay forms the basis of the barn ration fed 
to more than one million Illinois dairy cows 
during six or seven months of the year. 
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Attending Country Mutual Fire Company's school for adjustors in Chicago April 11 are, 


left to right: 


Vv. W. Konklin, Madison, Wis.; Vern E. Holland, assistant manager, Country 


Fire; Albert Hummermeier, Freeport; Theodore Schaller, Evansville, Wis.; W. A. Bonser, 
Shelbyville; Forrest Fellers, Tower Hill; John Wenke, Peoria; Fred M. Brock, DeKolb; 
Garth Hinkley, DuQuoin, and George Dirreen, Chicago office. 


Offer New Crop Hail Policy 


ETAILS on the new insurance policy 

being written on growing vegetable 
crops were discussed at a meeting of crop 
hail adjusters of the Country Mutual Fire 
Company held April 11 in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

The new policy is being written to 
give greater service to Farm Bureau mem- 
bers throughout the state. The new hail 
insurance policy is being limited to cer- 
tain cannery crops and onions. 


The insurance company has been writ- 
ing hail insurance on sweet corn for sev- 
eral years and is now increasing the cov- 
erage to include cannery crops of peas, 
tomatoes, lima beans, cabbage for proc- 
essing, and onions grown for the dry 
commercial onions and for sets. The 
amount of coverage that can be carried 
on any of these crops is largely based on 
average yields in the State of Illinois and 
the cost involved in growing the crops. 
The insurance is designed mostly to re- 
imburse the grower for the expense and 
work required in growing the crop and 
not to guarantee all profits for the grow- 
er who suffers damage from hail. 


The new insurance policy should meet 
with the approval of the growers of 
cannery crops because it will protect 
them on crops which require a high cost 
to plant and grow to maturity. In set- 
tling claims for losses, the adjusters will 
attempt to determine the actual percent- 
age of loss to the crop whenever hail 
damage occurs. Consideration will be 
given to those injuries which will lower 
the grade of the vegetable as well as in- 
juries which will actually destroy the 
crop. 


It was considered advisable to include 
onions and onion sets in the new pro- 
gram because the grower has an unusual- 
ly high investment when planting and 
growing the onions, especially the onion 
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sets. Since a very large percentage of the 
onions are grown in a rather small area 
close to Chicago, it is necessary to limit 
the acreage that can be insured in each 
township and section. 


Extra hail adjustors are needed by 
the Country Mutual Fire Company dur- 
ing the coming summer months, ac- 
cording to Vern Holland, assistant man- 
ager. 

School men, whether teachers or ad- 
ministrators, who have farm_back- 
grounds may be interested in this work, 
Holland said. No previous experience 
in adjusting losses is necessary as train- 
ing on the job will be furnished by 
an experienced adjustor. Travel ex- 
penses will be paid in addition to per 
diem wages. 


The work will be only in Illinois 
which will allow prospective adjustors 
some time at home each weekend. Such 
adjustment work will be available each 
summer. 

Those interested may write the Coun- 
try Mutual Fire Company, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS GRAIN 
COMPANY IS ORGANIZED 


O PROVIDE a much needed mar- 

ket for wheat and soybeans in a 
seven-county Southern Illinois area, a 
Farm Bureau elevator cooperative has 
been organized at Benton in Franklin 
county. Sia 

The new grain marketing coopera- 
tive will be known as the Southern II- 
linois Grain Company and will be close- 
ly allied with the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company which owns the facilities at 
Benton. 


When the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 


pany bought an idle flour mill at Ben- 
ton about a year ago to convert it into 
a feed manufacturing plant, the prop- 
erty included elevator facilities that had 
not been used in more than a decade. 

Since the discontinuance of the flour 
mill, the nearest marketing point for 
grain was, in some instances, as much 
as 60 miles away. Farm Bureau mem- 
bers in the area thereupon requested 
that the elevator facilities be made 
available for grain marketing. 

Time did not permit setting up a 
permanent organization last year before 
wheat harvest, so a temporary arrange- 
ment was worked out with the Franklin 
County Service Company resulting in 
the marketing of 84,000 bushels of 
wheat. 


Farm Bureau presidents and chair- 
men of county Farm Bureau grain mar- 
keting committees from the seven coun- 
ties — Franklin, Williamson, Saline, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Perry and Hamilton 
— met at Benton on April 25 with IAA 
representatives George Iftner, grain 
marketing director, and J. J. Lanter, Il- 
linois Farm Supply feed division di- 
rector, to discuss the project and pro- 
ceed with its organization. 


Member of Illinois Grain 


Incorporating directors include three 
operating farmer members from the 
board of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company and two from the grain pro- 
ducing area. The members from the 
area are Pete Perona, Franklin county, 
and A. E. Drennan, Jefferson county. 


Farm Supply members will be named 
later and at a meeting of the board to 
be held shortly, officers of the board 
will be elected and management em- 
ployed. The new company will be a 
member of Illinois Grain Corporation, 
which will handle its grain on the ter- 
minal markets. 


Renovation of the mill is nearing 
completion and modern equipment is 
being installed in the elevator. The 
elevator will be ready in time for the 
wheat harvest. It is expected to handle 
between 75,000 and 100,000 bushels of 
wheat and a sizable volume of soybeans. 


The entire project, including mill and 
elevator, will involve about a $100.,- 
000 investment to the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. 


“When farm incomes are substantially 
above normal for a succession of years, 
owing to high prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts, the price of land rises. In extended 
periods of low farm incomes, the price of 
land declines.” Illinois Circular 592, ‘Post- 
war Farm Jobs.” 

There are more than 2,300 community 
forests in the United States. 

Agriculwre in Illinois is in the four-bil- 
lion-dollar bracket. 
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By JIM THOMSON 


Ass’t Editor, IAA Record 


JMPIHIS is the house that bins built,” 
was the way a newspaper writer 
described the home of Farm Ad- 

viser Thurman Wright of White county 

in a story which recently appeared in the 
press throughout the country. 

The house is constructed of six dis- 
mantled soybean bins. But that only 
tells part of the story. 

The ingenuity and hard work which 
Farm Adviser Wright put into the job 
to give his family this beautiful home on 
the outskirts of Carmi was omitted in 
the newspaper account. 

For no jerry-built shack is the Wright 
home, even though it may leave such an 
impression in over-emphasizing the part 
soybean bins played in making the house 
possible. With the few acres of land 
on which it is situated, a buyer has sug- 
gested a price of $15,000. 


Not too enthusiastic about selling, 
Farm Adviser Wright needs the spacious 
six-room house for his lively, growing 
family of three boys and a girl. Besides, 
Mrs. Wright and the children have made 
it plain to Dad that this is the home 
they have been waiting for. 


Buys Soybean Bins 


Like millions of other American fam- 
ilies dreaming and scheming of the day 
they could start building, Mr. and Mrs, 
Wright bought a few acres northwest of 
the city. And in spite of the obstacles in 
the way of building, the Wrights, never- 
theless, decided to do something about 
it. 
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Learning that a group of soybean bins, 
14 feet wide and 24 feet long no longer 
needed by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for soybean storage, were to be 
auctioned off last fall, Wright investi- 
gated and decided he might be able to 
use the bins to build his house. 

Thinking over the possibilities of the 
bins, Wright decided to get the opinion 
of University of Illinois housing men 
before going ahead. 

Quite conveniently, several University 
housing men were scheduled to meet 
soon in Mount Vernon. Holding the 


meeting for the purpose of teaching farm 
advisers how they could best help farm- 
ers with their remodeling, they urged 
Wright to proceed with his plans to 
build with soybean bins. 


Others in the Carmi area apparently 
had the same idea because when Wright 
went to bid on the bins, he discovered 
the prices were higher than he expected 
to pay. 

Bins Cost $1,140 

Undaunted, he bid on bins in three 
different communities — Golconda, 
Omaha, and Shawneetown — and had 
six delivered in Carmi at a total cost of 
$1,140. 


After preparing the basement and 
foundation, Wright laid out two of the 
14-foot flooring sections from the bins 
making the width of the house 28 feet. 
By joining the bin siding panels together, 
the house assumed a length of 52 feet. 


Partitions between the rooms, which 
include three bedrooms, a livingroom, 
diningroom, kitchen and bath, were made 
from wood separated from the bin sid- 
ing. Plans for the house were drawn by 
Wright in his spare time in collaboration 
with University of Illinois housing men. 
Following his plans, Wright, a pretty 
good draftsman, supervised the placing 
of the floor and roof supports Scans 
helping with the actual construction. 


Install Labor-Saving Aids 


The Wrights kept a sharp eye out for 
labor saving aids during construction and 
took advantage of the chance to build a 
number of recesses in the walls for tele- 
phone, ornaments, books, door chimes, 
radio and kitchen clock. 


The well-known rush for school in 
the morning is to be avoided somewhat 


White County Farm Adviser Thurman Wright works in the unfinished kitchen of his new 


home. Kitchen is scientifically designed for convenience and ease. 


Eldest son, Thurman, 


Jr., talks with Dad. Sons James (left) and John sit in unfinished breakfast nook. 
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Sons John and James (foreground) wash up in the two-sink bathroom handily de- 
signed for the family of four children. 


in the Wright household by a bathroom 
containing two wash sinks complete with 
mirrors so the four children won't get 
in each other’s way. 


Discarded clothing is dropped through 
a hole in the floor of an interconnecting 
closet and falls into an enclosed com- 
partment near the laundry to await wash 
day. 

Sticking to the science of kitchen lay- 
out as proved by the University of IIli- 
nois home economics department, Mrs. 
Wright has one of the most convenient 
and up-to-date kitchens in the state. 


Food bins and compartments for pans, 
dishes, and cutlery are laid out within 
easy reach with stove, sink, and refrigera- 
tor set out on a plan designed to cut 
down unnecessary walking. 


Down in the basement is room for a 


future play room, an extra bedroom, a 
storage room for canned goods, a laun- 
dry and space for storage of miscellane- 
ous articles. The stoker feeder extends 
into the coal bin so that it is generally 
buried by coal thus eliminating the coal 
shoveling chore for Farm Adviser 
Wright. 


Wright will be a handy man to have 
around when the construction of the 
county’s new Farm Bureau building gets 
under way. 


Besides, a building boom is expected 
soon in the county and you can bet 
farmers getting ready to build or re- 
model will know where to look for solu- 
tions to some of their problems. 


From experience, their farm adviser 
knows a great many of the answers. 


SCHNEKLOTH NAMED TO 
ILLINOIS MILK PRODUCERS 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


L. A. Schnekloth, president of the 
Quality Milk Association, Davenport, 
Iowa, has been named to the board of 
directors of the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association. 

He succeeds A. E. Meyer, president of 
the IMPA, who has been named man- 
ager of the Quality Milk Association. 

Schnekloth has served on the board 
of the Quality Milk Association since 
1936. He is the past president of the 
Scott County Farm Bureau, Iowa, past 
president of the Scott County Farmers 
Institute of Iowa, and past master of the 
West View Grange, Iowa. He has an 
active interest in dairying and corn pro- 
duction, and has won several 100-bushel 
state yield awards on corn. He has won 
a State Master Corn Grower medal, 
farms 120 acres and milks 15 Holsteins. 

Meyer, who also was a member of the 
board of directors of Prairie Farms 
Creameries, has been succeeded on the 
Creamery board by Carl Geiger of Rock 
Island county. Geiger has been on the 
board of directors of the Moline cream- 
ery and the Quality Milk Association, 
and has been an active leader in Farm 
Bureau work. 


SHAW ELECTED TO HEAD 
MIDWEST CONFERENCE 


Wilfred Shaw, director of milk mar- 
keting for the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, and secretary-treasurer for the 
Illinois Milk Producers Association, has 
been named president of the Midwest 
Dairy Conference. 


The Conference was made a permanent 
organization at the sessions held in April 
at Purdue University. 

Purpose of the Midwest Conference 
is to serve as a clearing house for prob- 
lems common to the midwest milk area. 
Membership in the Conference includes 
representatives from fluid milk market- 
ing cooperatives, state colleges of agri- 
culture and state and federal milk con- 
trol agencies in the midwestern states. 

Other officers of the Conference are: 
Howard Simmons, general manager, 
Michigan Milk Producers Association, 
Detroit, vice-president; Dr. C. G. Mc- 
Bride, Ohio State University, secretary, 
and R. J. Stallwood, manager, Evansville 
Milk Producers Association, treasurer. 


Heavy alternate grazing gave best results 
in a three-year pasture test at the Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station, Pope county, 
IHinois. The field which was grazed heavily 
and then rested on alternate months pro- 
duced the largest animal gains per acre. 
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H. K. Danforth, Henry county 
farm adviser, has resigned to be- 
come business manager of Henry 
County Farm Bureau. Danforth 
has been at Henry county for the 
past 22 years. He started as as- 
sistant farm adviser and a few 
years later became farm adviser. 
The new job was created by the 
Farm Bureau board of directors 
because of increased membership 
and increased demands for serv- 
ices. 

Kenneth L. Flake, Fulton county as- 
sistant farm adviser and county organ- 
ization director, has been named Henry 
county farm adviser succeeding H. K. 
Danforth, who resigned to become Henry 
County Farm Bureau business managet. 
Flake graduated from the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture in 1936 
and taught vocational agriculture at 
Arenzville and Virginia before going to 
Fulton county. Flake will start his new 
job about June 1. He is not married. 


The Illinois state fair, aban- 
doned for the past five years, will 
be resumed Aug. 9 to 18 at the 
state fair grounds in Springfield. 
Work has been started on the 
preparation of the grounds which 
were used by the air forces during 
the war. 


Harold Neal, Peoria county assistant 
farm adviser for the past three years, 
resigned April 15 to become a special 
Farm Bureau insurance agent in Ver- 
milion county. He is from Jefferson 
county and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1943. He is mar- 
ried and has a small son. 


Alvin Warren, one of the first 
directors of the DeKalb County 
Farm Bureau, Illinois’ first county 
Farm Bureau, died at his home 
April 8. Besides farming, Mr. 
Warren taught school and served 
as a state representative from the 
35th district. 


Added to the growing list of county 
Farm Bureaus planning community cen- 
ters or showplaces for 4-H clubs and 
Rural Youth is Pulaski-Alexander. 
Committees are at work to raise $15,000 
to erect a building for youth activities 
under the direction of Farm Adviser 
Leslie B. Broom. The new structure 
will serve as a war memorial. 


Two La Salle county farmers 
have asked Farm Adviser Fred 
Painter for information on seeding 
landing strips for their planes. 
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Headquarters for the Midwest Farm 
Bureau Training School to be held 
Sunday, June 23 to Wednesday noon, 
June 26 will be at the 22-story Hotel 
Continental in Kansas City. Dale Car- 
negie, author of the book ‘How to 
Win Friends and Influence People”’ will 
deliver two lectures at the school for 
Farm Bureau officers on ‘The Psychole 
ogy of Dealing With People,” and “En- 
thusiasm.” 


Marjorie Fulghum of Lee county trains to 

become a qualified tester for a dairy herd 

improvement association at the University 

of Illinois. She is now associated with her 

sister Harriett, a tester in Lee county. Look- 

ing on is J. G. Cash, extension dairy 
specialist. 


“OUR FAULTS”’ 


Farmers have five main faults ac- 
cording to a national poll con- 
ducted recently among city people. 
They are: 

1. Too narrow and provincial. 

2. Always complaining. They 
beef about how hard they work. 

3. Poor managers. They ruin the 
soil. They won’t learn new meth- 
ods. 

4. Stubborn. You can’t tell a 
farmer anything, they say. 

5. They get too much money 
for what they raise. 


Do you agree? Let's hear what 
you think. Address Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


Earl D. Peterson, Mercer coun- 
ty farm adviser, from 1936 to 
1941, will succeed the late Alden 
Snyder as Montgomery county 
farm adviser. He expects to be 
on the job at Hillsboro by July 1. 
Peterson was recently appointed 
assistant state supervisor of the 
state extension farm labor pro- 
gtam after five years army serv- 
ice. Following his graduation 
from Iowa State College in 1931 
he served a few years as county 
agent at Louisa county, Iowa. 


In some Illinois localities sorghums 
and kafirs will make better silage than 
corn because they will grow better under 
conditions of less rainfall, according to 
K. A. Kendall of the dairy husbandry 
department of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

In experiments by the college, Ken- 
dall said, silage made from soybeans and 
sorghum, and also from soybeans and 
Sudan grass, has given good results. 


Roy K. Wise, Schuyler county farm 
adviser, keeps in close touch with his 
county farm friends by talking to them 
regularly through a column in the 
county Farm Bureau page under the 
heading “Hello Neighbor!” 


G. Tupper Swaim, Kankakee 
county farm adviser, plans to take 
employment with a commercial 
firm following his vacation which 
begins June 1. 


Grant McGill of Stark county has 
been employed as assistant farm adviser 
in Lee county. He is a 1943 graduate 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture and was recently  dis- 
charged from the armed forces. He is 
married and the father of a two-year- 
old son. 


Coles county farmers are in fa- 
vor of organizing a rural fire pro- 
tection district, reports Farm Ad- 
viser W. S. Myers. The district 
would own and control the equip- 
ment which would be manned by 
Charleston firemen. 


Enough landowner signatures have 
been obtained in Effingham county to 
satisfy requirements for establishing a 
soil conservation district, according to 
Farm Adviser Clinton Cutright. 


Orin W. Hertz has returned to 
his job as farm adviser in Wash- 
ington county after 41, years serv- 
ice in the army. 
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Top award this month goes to the 
Noard brothers of Henry county for 
this picture of Bob Noard and dog 
Jack enjoying a friendly game of 
cards. Other picture of Jack shows 
him trying to pump up a tire as he 
tries to be helpful around the farm. 


Enjoying the bright Southern Illinois sunshine during the recent Illinois 

Fruit Growers Exchange annual meeting in Carbondale are, left to right, 

front: Theo Endicott, Pulaski; Farm Adviser E. A. Bierbaum, Union; Jerry 

Embser, Franklin; Leslie Meng, St. Clair. Back: Dudley Kilamp, Jackson; 

Farm Adviser Orin Hertz, Washington; H. E. Hartley, Washington; Fred 

Meyer, Jefferson, and F. H. Mynard of the state 4-H club staff at the 
University of Illinois. 


One of our staff men was so struck by the beauty of this high school building 
in the rural community of Noble in Richland county that he stopped to take a 


happy about it is Dick Wille of 


four-year-old muscles to help daddy with 
Will county. 


the chores. 


Ronald Steinberg of Will county flexes his [ no to his ears in cake batter and 
? 
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Dressed as bride and groom, Carroll Engeljohn 
and his cousin Phyllis Engeljohn sang “Some Sun- 
day Morning” at a Fayette County Farm Bureau 


meeting. 
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Marjorie Fulghum of Lee county trains to 


become oa qualified tester for a doiry herd 

improvement association at the University 

of Ilinois She is now associated with her 

sister Horriett, a tester in Lee county. Look- 

ing on is J G Cash, extension § doiry 
specialist 
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Prairie Farms Creamery 


At Henry Opens May 25 


OMPLETION of the new $180,000 

Prairie Farms Creamery at Henry 
was announced by J. B. Countiss, man- 
ager of the state organization, with the 
formal opening of the plant for busi- 
ness May 25. 

The new creamery, the 10th in the 
list of Prairie Farms Creameries scat- 
tered throughout the state, is on the 
bank of the Illinois River about a 
stone’s throw from the Marshall-Put- 
nam County Farm Bureau building. 

The new plant will serve farmers in 
Bureau, Marshall-Putnam, Stark, 
Woodford and Peoria counties and can 
be geared to produce 1,000,000 pounds 
of butter annually. 


Serve 600 Producers 


The creamery will service a minimum 
of 600 milk and cream producers daily 
and can handle a maximum of 100,000 
pounds of milk daily. Output of the 
new plant will include sweetened and 
unsweetened condensed milk, con- 
densed buttermilk, butter, cream, and 
whole milk. 

On the job as general manager of 
the Prairie Farms Creamery at Henry 
is Dave W. Smith, who has been with 
the state company in Chicago for more 
than 10 years. His experience includes 
25 years of creamery operation. 

Plant manager is Leo J. Kelly, who 
also spent several years with the state 
company in Chicago. Field Manager 
Ray Carlson was associated with the 
former Peoria plant, during its life- 
time. 

Forerunner of the Henry plant, the 
Producers Creamery of Peoria plant op- 
erated for 12 years until about a year 
ago making more than 12 million 
pounds of Prairie Farms butter and 
paying back to producer members more 
than $64,000 in patronage refunds. 


Replaces Peoria Plant 


The Peoria organization; was liqui- 
dated paying off 100 cents on the dol- 
lar plus a dividend of seven per cent on 
all the outstanding stock. 

The new plant at Henry was built to 
take the place of the Peoria creamery 
in its northern buying area. 

Funds were raised by selling now as- 
sessable seven per cent preferred stock 
to producers with a limit of $1,000 in 
stock to any one member. Any Farm 
Bureau member who sells to the cream- 
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ery is a common stockholder in the 
Prairie Farms creamery. 


The new plant is 50 feet by 90 feet 
and is lined inside with cream-colored 
glazed tile. It has a 3,000 gallon stain- 
less steel tank for milk storage, and a 
stainless steel separator which can sep- 
arate 11,000 pounds of milk an hour. 

The milk evaporator cost $28,000 
and is the only one of its kind in the 
organization’s 10 creameries. The re- 
peated use of steam to condense skim 
milk in two batches cuts fuel costs far 
below ordinary evaporator fuel costs. 


The 175 horse power boiler is 
equipped with automatic water and 
fuel feeds. Milk will be picked up 
daily on routes by covered trucks and 
present cream routes will be continued 
without trucking duplication. 


Members of the board of directors of 
the creamery are: President Herbert 
Schoemaker, Marshall-Putnam; Vice 
President Ray Schneider, Bureau; Sec- 
retary Joe Wilson, Stark; Peter Schirtz, 
Woodford, and Joe Rahn, Peoria. 


Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Rural Youth marches on in education, 
recreation, and community service. Will 
closed its year March 21 with annual re- 
ports at a gala banquet in Joliet served to 
70 Rural Youthers. At the first meeting of 
the new year Leonard Braham, director, 
Will County Cooperative Association, spoke 
on the theme, “Opportunities for Rural 
Youth in the Field of Cooperatives.” 


Montgomery’s tenth annual banquet held 
as a formal, April 16, in Hillsboro was at- 
tended by more than 100 Rural Youthers. 
The Hawaiian theme was featured in the 
banquet hall at the country club. Each per- 
son was presented with a Hawaiian lei as 
a symbol of welcome. A Hawaiian dance 
by Mary Evelyn Good and a vocal solo by 
Barbara Seymour added much to the south- 
west Pacific atmosphere. The speaker was 
the Rev. Paton, missionary to Puerto Rico. 


Randolph’s play ‘“‘She’s My Daisy’ was 
presented in four centers in the county 
but with a change in schedule due to an 
auto accident in which two members of the 
cast were injured following the first per- 
formance. Injured members of the cast 
were Glenn Sternberg and Mary Cleland. 
According to reports, both were able to 
appear in the three later performances. 


Bond’s sixth annual banquet and dance 
held in Greenville was climaxed by the 
crowning of Norma Jean Elam as the Rural 
Youth queen -with Mae Jahnssen, Della 
Durr, June Hunter, Connie Marcoot as 
maids of honor. One-third of the cash 
proceeds of the voting for the queen was 
contributed to the Red Cross. The Rural 
Youth prophecy given by Helen Baum- 
berger added much fun to the occasion. 


Kankakee was host to three 4-H clubs in 
April. Representatives of these clubs pre- 
sented stunts. 


Wabash held a debate on “Compulsory 
Military Training” at its recent parent guest 
night. ~ 


Enjoying themselves at Montgomery coun- 
ty’s 10th annual banquet and dance re- 
cently are, left to right: Secretary Martha 
Martin, President Carl Niehaus and Recre- 
ational Chairman Dorothy O'Malley. 


The March meeting of the Crystal Lake 
Wildcats was held at the home of Earl Tes- 
sendorf. Earl played selections on both the 
organ and the piano. 


Franklin showed a movie featuring ‘State 
Parks in Illinois” at the meeting April 11. 


Edgar Rural Youthers recently heard 
Prof. K. H. Hinchcliff of the University of 
Illinois extension agricultural engineering 
in a chalk talk on the theme, “Farm Build- 
ings.” Members of the married group met 
with them. A skating party to be held in 
Terre Haute was planned for May. 


Massac heard George Tager on “Soil 
Conservation.” An ice cream social was 
scheduled to raise money for future Rural 
Youth activities. 


DeKalb answered many questions on 
etiquette under the theme, “Emily Post 
Looks at Life.” 


McLean began preparing in April to send 
some of its members to the Rural Chorus 
which will sing at the state fair in August. 
DeKalb also sent out invitations to Rural 
Youthers to engage in county rehearsals 


for this big event. 


Logan realized $41.15 on its box social 
held recently in Lincoln. 


Warren has plans for the organization of 
a square dance group as well as a baseball 
team. At a recent meeting members of the 
board of directors of the Farm Bureau were 
invited as guests to the next Rural Youth 
meeting. 


Bureau announces: ‘The first Bureau 
County Rural Youth banquet and dance 
will be held at the Princeton high school 
gym, May 11 at 7 p.m. Farmer Bill of 
Station WMBD is engaged as speaker. The 
theme of the dance is “The Maypole Dance.” 
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RURAL YOUTHERS HAVE FUN 


gina va O MATTER how good an education- 
The Rural al program is, it just won't stick with 
clen Baum- youth unless there is time for play. 
ipsa That’s the reason Rural Youth leaders 
-H clubs in spice their youth building program with 
clubs _pre- a wide variety of recreational activities. 


ompulsory 
arent guest 


Wilbur Klueter (right) shows Lucile Conrad 

a Houdini trick with a piece of string. 

Rural Youth plan most of their recreation 
themselves. 


Some of these laughable and enjoy- 
able moments so typical of Illinois’ 84 
Rural Youth organizations are shown in 
these pictures of Madison County Rural 
Youth at play. 

Plays in particular have received strong 
support by Rural Youth organizations 
throughout the state during the past year. 
These plays, not only have offered the 
members some interesting knowledge of 
play production and self expression, but 
also have given a large number of peo- 
ple some wholesome entertainment. 

Typical is the comedy “The Camp- 
bells are Coming,” presented through- 
out Madison county in April by Rural 
Youth and which has more than ordinary 


laugh appeal. 


Bill Dorsey (left) and Hugh Barnett have a 


lively argument during a rehearsal from a 
scene in the play “The Campbells Are 
Coming.” 


coun- 
| tree Dormant during the war years, Mad- 
d Recre- ison County Rural Youth organization is 
alley. again active and is taking a prominent 
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Grotefendt. 
Vice President Berneice Bardelmeier. 


ment and service. 


being entangled. 


Having the time of their lives during recent highly successful barn 
dance, Madison County Rural Youth enjoy the final formation of 


a Virginia Reel. 


Berneice Bardelmeier (left) pulls her shotgun technique on Glen 
Grotefendt while Verna Suhre looks on during rehearsal of Madison 
Rural Youth play. 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


June Dairy Month will be observed na- 
tionally and in Illinois again this year, for 


the tenth consecutive year. The observance 
of June Dairy Month this year has been 
planned by the National Dairy Council, 
aided by dairy cooperatives, the American 
Dairy Association, and the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation cooperating. E. W. 
Tiedeman of Appleton, Wisconsin, is na- 
tional chairman of the June Dairy Month 
observance committee and W. J. Sawyer, 
president of Pure Milk Association, Chicago, 
is Illinois producer chairman. The theme 
of the dairy month observance this year is 
“First in Foods”. 


Chester Bowles, director of economic sta- 
bilization, announced on April 15 a revised 
program of dairy subsidies to be paid by 
the Government to dairymen who sell milk 
or farm separated cream. 

The principal points in the new program 
as announced by Mr. Bowles are as follows: 
(1) A May and June dairy subsidy upon 
milk sold by producers of 45 cents per 
cwt. (The subsidy in April was 60c per 
cwt. and was originally scheduled to be 
lowered to 25¢ per cwt. for May and June.) 


(2) A May and June dairy subsidy to 
producers of 15c¢ per lb. butterfat in cream 
sold. (The subsidy in April upon butterfat 
sold in cream was 17c per lb. and was 
scheduled to be lowered to 10c per Ib. for 
May and June.) 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are March prices 
for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (ex- 
cept Chicago) and are for milk meeting the 
respective city milk ordinances: 

Bloomington ................2..-2--...--------- $2.47 

Canton ............ a 

Champaign 


Freeport ..... 
Galesburg .. 
Harrisburg 
Jacksonville 
Kewanee .... 
LaSalle-Peru 
Whelise oo 2 St Recins i 
Peoria ..... 


Springfield caben gdeaas 
Se; Eaputs ooh Sau oat ee 3.51 
Streator -. 2.50 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basts, 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted), as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
February unless otherwise noted: 


farmers! 


their reaching market. 


Akron, Ohio (Mar.) ...................----- $3.50 
Baltimore -..................... -. 3.85 
Boston -..... - 3.92 


Chicago (70-mile zone) (Mar.) -...3.23 
Co 7 FY, a 
Denver (Mar.) ... 
Detroit 
Flint, Mich. | 2.:.-2.-....-.:.-.-------.c-eseco-- 
Hartford -_........ eens 
Indianapolis (Mar.) .. 
Kansas City -....................... 
Knoxville, Tenn. (Mar.) . 
Louisville, Ky. -............ 3 
Madison, Wis. ...............------------------- 3.01 
New York City -. 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 
Pittsburgh ............. 
Seattle (Mar.) ............ 
Sioux City, Ia. (Mar.) - 
St. Joseph, Mo. ............. 


St. Paul, Minn. (Mar.) . 3.06 
Toledo .......-.---.------------- .. 3.48 
Youngstown, Ohio -...................------ 3.56 


The 12th annual banquet of the Danville 
Producers Dairy was held in the ball room 
of the Hotel Wolford in Danville, April 15, 
with 609 producer members and guests in at- 
tendance. 


Retiring director of the dairy since its 
incorporation, George Lenhart, of George- 
town, was presented with a table radio in 
appreciation of his service to the dairy as 
a director and as vice president. Charles 
Matthews was elected to succeed Lenhart 
upon the Board of Directors. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Man- 
ager F. F. Bott supervised the distribution 
of dividend checks to members in the amount 
of $8,884.00 patronage dividends and §$2,- 
345.00 capital stock dividends upon the past 
year’s operations. 


Yes FARM BUREAU SERUM 
WORKS LIKE MAGIC IN 
PREVENTING HOG CHOLERA! 


Fresh, potent Farm Bureau Serum and 
virus, administered when your pigs are 


still young, is the best assurance for 


Farm Bureau 


Serum, because of its fine reputation 


for dependability, is a favorite among 


PATRONIZE THE FARMERS’ OWN COMPANY 


See Your Farm Bureau 


The smaller the shoat 


The cheaper the shot 
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NEW! reactor ries 


Let’s talk. about- 


UALITY means “the degree of goodness or 
relative excellence.” The degree of excellence 
of Blue Seal tires is high—here’s why — 
First: the materials have been used to the 
best advantage. For example, the new synthetic rub- 
ber has been combined with natural rubber in various 
ways so that the best characteristics of each can be 
utilized. 
Second. In making the cord piles for the tire carcass, 
it was discovered that rayon fibre was much stronger 
and less susceptible to heat than cotton. This means 
that a lighter weight tire can now be made with the 
same strength as the older, heavier one. (As a result 
of this improvement, tire strength is now 
designated as “ply rating.” 
A tire marked as “eight ply 


rating” may actually have only six plies, but will be as 


strong as the tire formerly having eight ply. ) 
Third: The high quality of Blue Seal tires has been 
proved in hard war-time use by thousands of farmers. 
Our production today is far greater than ever, but 
we have not yet been able to produce enough tires 
to meet the demand. We have on display in our home 
office a Blue Seal tire which was put in service Sep- 
tember 16, 1940. It was driven 59,400 miles before 
recapping and has traveled 19,242 miles since. The tire 
is still in such good condition that an additional life of 
20,000 miles is anticipated. There are many similar 
examples of Blue Seal quality throughout the state. 
So when someone mentions “QUALITY” 
in tires, think of Blue Seals 


as an outstanding example. 


BLUE SEAL MASTER 


HEAVY SERVICE 


Wide base construction with full width 
and depth tread. Tread bars beveled 


at rear side for easy cleaning. Con- 


tinuous center rib makes for smoother 


riding and braces tread bars. 


TRUCK TIRES 


The newly improved Blue Seal heavy 
service truck tires are now available. 
All the latest engineering improve- 
ments have been utilized to produce a 
tougher, more durable tire. Entire 
carcass is made of RAYON CORD 
construction, thus reducing heat and 
weight and increasing strength. Tough 
tread rubber gives long wear. 


BLUE SEAL TUBES IMPROVED 


Butyl, a new, tough, synthetic rubber is now being used. This 
new rubber holds air longer and is more resistant to tearing 


and punctures than natural rubber. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


608 South Dearborn Street 


High school winner of McLean county’s soil conservation essay contest, Adeline Norman 
is shown with Farm Adviser O. L. Welsh (left) and D. A. Hofer of Arrowsmith high school, 


her principal. 


HUNGER .. 


5 


* * 
CONTEST STRESSES 


* 
ESSAY 


F TOMORROW’S farmers come to 

accept soil conservation practices as 
something as commonplace as soil cul- 
tivation, then half the battle to save 
the county’s soil resources is won. 


It was with this shrewd thought in 
mind that McLean County Farm Bu- 
reau and the county soil conservation dis- 
trict approached the task of furthering 
the cause of soil conservation in the 
county. 


The obvious channel for spreading the 
gospel of conservation of the nation’s 
greatest natural resource was through the 
schools. And with the full backing 
of the school authorities a $1,000 con- 
test was announced. 


The contest was open to all school 
children with similar prizes offered to 
high school and elementary school stu- 
dents for the best essay on soil conserv- 
ing practices. Other prizes were offered 
for the best scrap books illustrating the 
benefits of conservation. 


Backed by the Farm Bureau, the con- 
servation district, the schools and public 
officials, the contest got off to a flying 
start with widely publicized public cere- 
monies, including tree plantings on the 
courthouse lawn, radio programs and 
newspaper articles. 
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She received $100 prize. 


. ONE CAUSE OF WAR 


* * * 
SOIL CONSERVATION NEED 


Winners of the top prizes in the es- 
say contest which attracted 300 entries 
were Adeline Norman of Arrowsmith 
high school and Ronald D. Fendrick, 
13-year-old elementary school pupil at 
Hudson. Both received $100 prizes. 


Scrap book winners were Heyworth 
high school and Prairie Cottage ele- 
mentary school. Each received $25 and 


eight Norway 
school grounds. 


The widely acclaimed contest was 
climaxed by a meeting in Bloomington 
high school one afternoon and a dinner 
at the county Farm Bureau building in 
the evening. 


spruce trees for their 


Speakers included Arnold P. Benson, 
Illinois Director of Agriculture; Farm 
Adviser O. L. Welsh, who contributed 
much to the success of the contest; Frank 
Hubert, chairman of the soil conserva- 
tion district; C. C. Morgan, soil con- 
servationist: Ralph Arends, county su- 
perintendest of schools; Les Wright, 
state conservationist ; Oliver J. Muser, di- 
rector of information, regional office, 
Milwaukee, and O. A. Potts, district con- 
servationist. 


“Hunger in the world today is not 
merely the result of war,” Director Ben- 
son said. “In many lands soil fertility 
has been wasted and adequate food pro- 
duction is nearly impossible. And hun- 
ger is one cause of war.” 


Fully endorsing the aims of all men 
interested in saving Illinois’ topsoil, 
Farm Bureau President C. R. Ropp said 
regarding the contest: “Fewer programs 
in Farm Bureau history have been con- 
ducted which have come more nearly 
striking at the heart of civilization’s 
greatest problem of survival.” 


Said Superintendent of Schools 
Arends: “Since the climax of the essay 
and scrapbook contest, it has been my 
pleasure to visit numerous teachers and 
schools that took part in the program. 
I know of no other single program in 
the study of conservation that has had 
greater influence on the understanding 
and meaning of conservation.” 


Bloomington high school’s conservation class, which had 64 entries in the contest and six 
cash prize winners, plants an evergreen on school lawn. At left is teacher Miss Margaret 
Means. 
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The modern highway — what would life be without 
it? It provides quick access to markets . . . fast trips 
to town for fun or for business . . . the means of 
pleasurable Sunday drives and a fast and comfortable 
route for seeing America first. _ But alas, it is an 
enemy, too! The winding ribbon of concrete which 
looks so peaceful may be the scene of a collision, a 
crackup, a skid into the ditch. Soon, the roads will be 
thick with buzzing, zooming traffic. Not all these 


drivers will be careful. Not always will this friendly 
highway be safe, for there will be sleet and ice and 
slippery wet. You'll need full protection on your car 
and truck . . . property damage and public liability. 
Nowhere can you get better coverage. Rates low, too. 
You, as a member of the Illinois Farm Bureau, are en- 
titled to buy your auto insurance co-operatively and 


receive a portion of your premium back as dividends, 


when earned from the operations of your Company. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


FORMERLY ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


NEW ILLINE 


OFFERS FARMERS 
DISTINCT 
ADVANTAGES 


1. Keeps a clean motor clean longer 


2. Provides a better piston-seal 


Non-corrosive to bearing metals 


3. 

A. Holds resinous varnish formation 
to minimum 

5 . 


Assures longer life for piston 
rings and cylinder walls 


For your protection, 
the new Illini Premium 
Quality Motor Oil will be 
available only in new 

drums, refinery sealed. 


ILLINI is an outstanding improvement in postwar motor oil. 
All the knowledge gained in laboratory research and through 
hard tests on battlefield is used to make this better oil for farm 
use in tractors, trucks and cars. 

Emphasis here is on quality plus economy in accordance with the 
original objectives of this cooperative. ILLINI has been devel- 
oped by the latest refining processes to meet the needs of to- 
day’s tractor, truck and car motors. It has been thoroughly test- 
ed. It is offered you with the knowledge that ILLINI will give 
safe and economical lubrication to modern engines. 

Try ILLINI.Call your salesman who drives the the Blue and 
White Service Company truck. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. (E 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 5, ILL. ws 
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WHAT A SCHOOL CAN DO 
FOR A COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 9) 


be a farmer after graduation. I think 
the agricultural outlook is good an 
everybody will have to eat.” 

A farm shop is provided where the 
agriculture students repair farm ma- 
chinery, build hog feeders, etc., and 
learn how to handle tools. Farm man- 
agement is also taught in combination 
with farm shop. 

Fourteen out of 15 vocational agri- 
culture boys questioned said that they 
planned to live on the farm after they 
get through school. Their school pro- 
‘gram has shown them that farming 
has: possibilities and offers a challenge. 
The 15th boy said he planned to run 
a feed store. All 15 pupils named 
agriculture as their favorite subject. 


“How will your work in vocational 
agriculture contribute to your future 
success?” brought the following an- 
swers: 


Boys See Benefits 


Marshall Taggart: “I hope to de- 
velop a pure bred herd of Angus and 
the things I have learned about judg- 
ing, selecting, and management of beef 
cattle will help me.” 


Jim Hatton who plans to run a feed 
store: “The things I have learned 
about rations and feeds will aid me 
in serving my customers better.” 

Dean Shute: “I will understand plant 
foods, soil testing, balancing rations 
and livestock sanitation.” 

Charles Finney: “The feeding, care, 
and management of livestock will aid 
me materially after I graduate from 
high school as my father works in the 
oil field and I will manage the farm.” 


Wise Planning 


The program at Casey was a result 
of wise planning. Its success depended 
much upon cooperation of farmers with 
the school. The results obtained also 
required time and the program was 
continuous. It is doubtful if a succes- 
sion of agriculture teachers could have 
done what one man with an idea was 
able to do in that space of time. 

This school recognized a respon- 
sibility to the community that sup- 
ported it. The service that the voca- 
tional agriculture department gave in 
the Casey community is only one ex- 
ample of what a good high school pro- 
gram can contribute to community life. 


Cattle are more susceptible to lead poison- 
ing than are other animals, and calves are 
especially sensitive. White paint on barns 
and fences may be an expensive luxury. 
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Good Pasture 


No factor is of greoter importance in reducing the cost of livestock and poultry 
production than good posturage over a long season. Land devoted to o well 
managed pasture system will provide more nutrients than con be produced 
from utilizing the land in any other manner. Green, succulent grasses ond 
legumes ore excellent sources of energy, protein, minerals, and vitamins and, 
therefore, are very valuable for growing and producing animals. Some animals 
can satisfy their entire nutrient demand on good pasturage. We ore all 
familiar with the need of clean posture in carrying out a desirable program of 
sanitation to control filth-borne diseases and porasites. Animals and poultry 
on pasture aré almost always more vigorous and healthy. 


This year postures assume ca role of extraordinary proportion. The supply 
of feed grains and protein supplements are very ocute and livestock numbers 
are high. We ore approaching a period of extreme shortage insofar as feed 
supplies are concerned. This can be greatly alleviated by the judicious planning 
and use of pasture crops. The planting of temporary pasture crops such os 
Sudan Grass will provide a good feed supply throughout the summer months 
when permanent pastures usually become short. This will assure good pasturage 
over along season and will do much to overt a crisis in the overall feed supply. 


POULTRY 


We seldom think of pasture and the ration of poultry in the same breoth. 
We ordinarily confine our thinking of poultry feeds to those more concentrated 
forms such as grains, mashes, and protein supplements. Fresh green pastures 
ore desirable, however, as they do conserve other feeds to advantage and 
provide a clean sanitary environment necessary to control porasites and main- 
tain a healthy flock. To stretch available grains and poultry feeds, provide 
good pastures, cull out borderline producers, and balance the ration for the 
good producers with Blue Seal Poultry Feeds. 


Pasture is of éspecial value for hogs because good pasture crops are rich in 
the proteins, minerals, and vitamins lacking in farm grains. Young, immature 
posture crops contain about 15 percent protein on a dry matter bosis, ore 
rich in mineral motter, particularly*calcium, and contain a high amount of 
carotene (vitamin A). A summary of tests conducted by several experiment 
stations show that hogs on pasture required only about half as much protein 
supplement, less grain, and made more rapid gains than similar hogs in dry 
lot. Nothing is more important than clean posture in preventing round worm 
infestation and filth-borne diseases, and in keeping the hogs generally doing 
well. Extend the available feed supplies with more pasture and needed 
amounts of Blue Seal Summer Hog Supplement. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


The amount of grains and protein supplement needed by dairy cattle on pas- 
ture depends entirely on the character of the pasture. Ordinarily pastures 
tend to dry up through the summer months and the dairyman must draw on 
other feeds to maintain production. However, many dairymen follow the wise 
practice of providing additional temporary pasture for this period and extends 
his available feed supply. This provides on abundance of cheap nutrients 
and usvally maintains production at a higher level throughout the summer. 
It may be wise, however, to feed high producing dairy cows additional groin 
and Bive Seal Dairy Balancer. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 South Dearborn St. Chicage 5. Ulinois 
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OFFERS FARMERS 
DISTINCT 
ADVANTAGES 


Keeps a clean motor clean longer 
Provides a better piston-seal 
Non-corrosive to bearing metals 


Holds resinous varnish formation 
to minimum 
Assures longer life for piston 


rings and cylinder walls 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


Chicago § 


608 South Dearborn St. 


Scholarships Available 


Applications for the two  scholar- 
ships offered annually in each county 
by the Illinois Farmers’ Institute to the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture must be made not later than 
May 31. 

The two scholarships include one for 
a student in home economics and one 
for a student in agriculture. 

The scholarships are offered once 
each year and must be used in the ses- 
sion starting following a competitive 
examination given the first Saturday 
in June at the office of the county 
superintendent of schools. 

Candidates must be from the upper 
SO per cent of the high school graduat- 
ing class and must be certified by the 
sstudent’s high school principal. 

Instructions and information regard- 
ing the scholarships may be obtained 
by writing to The Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute, 104 New Agriculture Build- 
ing, Urbana, III. 


FILET CURTAINS FOR 
WARM WEATHER 


Change from heavy draperies to these crisp 


curtains for summer. Designed in simple 
filet-crochet mesh, they can be made in no 
time at all. Write for free instructions to 
WOMEN’S EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, lll., enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 
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RASPBERRY CAKES 


Individual Raspberry Filled Cakes 


4, cup shortening 
14 cup sugar 


powder 
l4, teasp. salt 
Y, teasp. vanilla 
extract 


% to 14 cup milk 


1 egg 
1 cup sifted flour 
114, teas. baking 


Cream together shortening and sugar until 
fluffy and light. Add egg and beat well. 
Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Add flour mixture and milk alternately to 
the creamed mixture to make a soft batter. 
Add vanilla extract. Pour into greased in- 
dividual baking cups into each of which 
has been placed 2 tablespoons of raspberry 
mixture. Bake in moderately hot oven 
(375° F.) 30 minutes, Yield: $§ servings. 


May a vorite Recipe 


BEEF WITH DUMPLINGS: 


1 pt. beef (or more) 
1 pt. hot water 
1 cup sour cream and milk (or 
more) 
VY, teaspoon soda 
1 cup flour (more or less to stiffen 
batter) 
4 teaspoon baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 
Empty beef into good sized pan, add 
hot water, let come to boil. Add soda 
to sour milk and cream, add baking 
powder to cup of flour, also salt, stir 
into milk and cream, drop into boiling 
broth. Cook for 10 minutes or more. 
The good beef and cream in the dump- 
lings is what makes this a grand dish. 
—Mrs. Hilda Renshaw 
Pike County 


Miss Christie C. Hepler, Douglas 
county home adviser, has resigned to be- 
come home adviser in Warren county. ' 


NEWS «at VIEWS 


eee 


Asparagus au gratin served with “crisp but- 
terhorn rolls is a delightful huncheon combina- 
tion. Add a fruit compote and a beverage 
to complete a meal as sound in nutrition as 
it is elegant to eat. 


Hot bacon muffins go well with an aspara- 
gus salad and deviled eggs. To make these 
muffins, add 14 cup crisp chopped cooked 
bacon to the sifted dry ingredients of a stand- 
ard muffin recipe and proceed as for stand- 
ard muffins. 


One elegant sandwich filling sure to please 
both young and old lunch box carriers is made 
by blending equal portions of grated Amer- 
ican cheese and cooked mashed peas. Add 
a bit of salad dressing to moisten and season 
with salt, pepper, and 1 or 2 drops of vine- 
gar. Spread on sliced fresh enriched bread. 


Adding 1 teaspoon poultry seasoning to 
the dry ingredients of a standard muffin recipe 
gives them a peppy flavor that is excellent 
with cooked shrimp in curry-seasoned white 
sauce. 


Add a dash of nutmeg to a standard waffle 
batter. Serve 2 quarters of golden checker- 
board waffle in sandwich-fashion with sliced 
fresh peaches. A spoonful of smooth ice 
cream topping this waffle creation makes it a 
dessert extravaganza. 


HOME BUREAU BRIEFS € 


A landscape gardening tour to co- 
operators’ homes has been planned for 
June 28 by the Champaign County 
Home Bureau. The landscape garden- 
ing project was halted during the war. 


Home advisers from five counties — 
Tazewell, Fulton, Peoria, Woodford 
and Marshall-Putnam — are cooperat- 
ing on weekly broadcasts over a Peoria 
radio station. 


Home Bureau women in Jackson- 
Perry counties are planning a fall tour 
of a demonstration homes project which 
has been underway the past few years. 
Ten homes are enrolled in the study. 


Mrs. Jane Modesitt Pritchett of Cory, 
Ind., is the new home adviser at Shelby 
county. She is a graduate of Indiana 
State Teachers’ College and for two 
years taught home economics in Cory 
high school. 
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O FARMERS want compulsory fed- 

eral hospital and health insurance? 

A government official recently in- 
dicated that farmers favor such plans. 

What do readers of the IAA REcoRD 
think about this question? 

Addressing a recent Chicago confer- 
ence on rural health, Mrs. Charles B. 
Sewell of the AFBF Associated Women 
said: 

“Our chief concern is to get more 
adequate medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion for our farm folk. 

“Yet, we wonder if the personnel 
set up to administer such a health pro- 
gram would know no more about the 
subject than those placed in positions 
of authority of other governmental bu- 
reaus dealing with agriculture who rec- 
ommended ‘taking the shoes off a horse 
at night to save critical steel as a war 
measure.’ 

“We wonder if the stork could delay 
his visit while the necessary red tape 
was being cut, or if we might receive 
a directive such as sheep men were 
presented, advising them in the face 
of the shortage of herds for the criti- 
cal lambing season, to ‘postpone the 
lambing until more favorable weath- 
er?” 

Mrs. Sewell said she wondered if 
“it would require as many trips to the 
county seat to secure stamps for medical 
care as it has required to get gasoline, 
tires, farm machinery and rubber boots in 
order to carry on agricultural produc- 
tion?” 

Repeatedly, Farm Bureau has ex- 
pressed by resolution opposition to 
compulsory insurance, Mrs. Sewell said. 

The AFBF has favored objectives of 
legislation providing for the federal 
government to extend reasonably its 
public health program for those unable 
to provide such care for themselves. 

Such legislation, however, should 
safeguard the rights of states to develop 
their own programs to meet their own 
local needs, Mrs. Sewell added. 

The federal government is not justi- 
fied in assuming the burden of sup- 
porting health and medical facilities 
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SUMMER HANDBAG 


This white sea-shell pattern handbag is 
smart looking yet easy to make and just 
right for warm weather. Instructions are 
available free of charge. Write to 
WOMEN’S EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill., enclosing self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 


the states can and should bear, but 
only to the extent necessary to bring 
about equalization of such health and 
medical facilities among the several 
states, Mrs. Sewell said. 

“Farmers want adequate medical 
care,” she said, “at reasonable cost. 
They want the medical profession to 
learn the needs of rural America, and 
they believe health problems can best 
be attacked at local level — in confer- 
ences of farm people, hospital associ- 
ations, public health officials and coun- 
ty medical societies.” 


VETERANS WIVES STUDY 
HOMEMAKING AT 
UNIVERSITY 


Wives of veterans attending the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have been offered 
the opportunity of enrolling in non- 
credit home economics courses at the 
College of Agriculture. 

The young women, numbering 1,500, 
will be taught such things as preparing 
meals, mending clothes, caring for 
clothes and housing equipment, spend- 
ing money wisely and caring for the 
children. 

The courses are being offered be- 
cause of many requests from veterans 
wives for practical training to help 
them with their homemaking. 
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HUBARB is one food that can be 

canned or frozen without spending 
a single sugar stamp, according to 
Miss Grace Armstrong, extension nutri- 
tionist at the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Sugar stamp No. 
9 is good until Oct. 31. 

Food research ‘workers at the Uni- 
versity have found that rhubarb can 
be frozen satisfactorily without using 
a sweetening agent. 

It may be blanched or not according 
to your preference. If the blanching 
procedure is chosen, select young, ten- 
der rhubarb, wash and cut into 34-inch 
pieces but do not skin. Blanch in 
214 quarts of boiling water for 114 
minutes. Cool in cold water, drain, 
pack and freeze. 

In packing, %4-inch space should be 
left at top of carton to allow for ex- 
oe during freezing. Freeze rhu- 
arb as soon as possible after packing 
for best results. 


COLORFUL SWEATER FOR 
LITTLE GIRLS 


This light, colorful sweater is just the thing 
to make for the little girl in your family. 
Get instructions free by enclosing self- 


addressed stamped envelope addressing 

WOMEN'S EDITOR, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION RECORD, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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“LET'S IMPROVE QUALITY 
OF OUR FRUIT” — ECKERT 


EMAND for better quality fruit 
from members of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange was voiced by Presi- 
dent A. O. Eckert at the organization’s 
annual meeting in Carbondale last 
month. 

“Let's improve the quality of our 
fruit,” he said. “We have done an 
excellent job thus far, but there is still 
plenty of room for improvement. 

“Let’s make our product so good that 
people from all over the country will 
demand Southern Illinois fruit.” 

Principal speaker at the meeting 
which attracted 200 fruit growers to 
the campus of Southern Illinois Normal 
University was President Charles B. 
Shuman of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

A bright future for cooperatives and 
cooperative marketing was pictured by 
President Shuman. He congratulated 
members on their progress and for- 
ward-looking program designed to im- 
prove quality, processing and market- 
ing. 

Three new directors were added to 
the board of the Illinois Fruit Growers 
Exchange and a fourth new man was 
elected when Talmage Defrees, vice 
president and member of the board for 
15 years, declined to run again. 


New members of the board are Wil- 
liam Beauman, Johnson county ; Dwight 
Kirtland, Clark; Lyman Creed, Wash- 
ington, and Dr. L. A. Floyd, Bond, 
who replaced Defrees. The three new 
members were added to give better rep- 
resentation to heavy fruit-growing dis- 
tricts. . 

Illinois Fruit Supply Company, the 
cooperative which furnishes supplies to 
the growers, paid patronage dividends 
of $20,433.52 at the annual meeting on 
sales of $383,733.42 for the past year. 

Storage and freezing of fruits to take 
advantage of more profitable market- 
ing periods of the year was considered 
one of the major factors in the near 
future by many of the growers present. 


Manager Larry Colvis explained the 
progress that has been made so far on 
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of a cold storage 
building which is 
expected to be com- 
pleted in the fall. 
When completed 
the building will 
have space for 80,- 
000 bushels of ap- 
ples and _ facilities 
for quick-freezing. 
IAA Field Secre- 
tary George Metz- 
ger commended the 
fruit growers on 
their preparations 
for future developments in the fruit 
business and emphasized the interest in 
frozen fruits by relaying a message to 
Manager Colvis from Cecil Musser, re- 
cently appointed head of the Illinois 
Cooperative Locker Service. 


the construction 


Richard McBride 


Metzger quoted Musser as saying 
that he was looking forward to doing 
an extensive business with the Fruit 
Growers Exchange by selling frozen 


Manager and board of directors of Illinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange are shown during 
recent annual meeting in Carbondale. L. to 
R. (front): D. B. Kirtland, Clark county; 
President A. O. Eckert, St. Clair; Manager 
L. L. Colvis; L. A. Floyd, Bond; Secretary- 
Treasurer F. G. Anderson, Union; (second 


fruit raised by Southern Illinois grow- 
ers through his organization’s 80 re- 
frigerated locker plants scattered 
throughout the state. 


Manager Colvis announced that the 
Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange had 
employed the services of two experi- 
enced men to handle the organization’s 
sales work beginning in June. 


Richard S. McBride, 35, recently dis- 
charged from the armed service, and 
his uncle, D. F. McBride, 47, will come 
from their homes in Texas this summer 
to take over the selling job. 


The hiring of the Texas men came 
after some discussion by the board of 
directors brought out the fact that 
while Illinois fruit and vegetable mar- 
keting is almost all done between May 
and November, marketing in Texas is 
generally from November to May. 


It looked like an excellent set-up for 
Illinois to use Texas salesmen during 
its slack season and vice versa. The 
McBrides liked the idea too and an 
agreement was made. Dick will arrive 
in June and stay until November and 
D. F. McBride will come to Carbon- 
dale in August for the peach harvest. 


Both men have been in fruit sales 
work all of their working lives and are 
thoroughly experienced selling fruits 
and vegetables in truck and carlot. 


Other speakers on the annual meet- 
ing program were: S. C. Chandler, 
state entomologist; President Chester 
Lay of Southern University, and Fred 
Bierer, Fruit Exchange Supply Com- 
pany manager. 


row), H. E. Hartley, Marion; Orin Hertz, 
Washington county farm adviser; Vice Pres- 
ident E. D. McGuire, Jackson; William Beau- 
man, Johnson; (back row), Trevor Jeffries, 
Jefferson; Arthur Foreman, Pike; Lyman 
Creed, Marion; and R. B. Endicott, Pulaski. 
Not in picture is Chester Boland of Edgar. 
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‘““HAIL STONES AS BIG AS NEST EGGS!” 


In the quiet of his banker’s office, on a NEST egg! Now, he must borrow heavily to 
gray winter’s day, a farmer sits and talks operate for another year. 
about a hail storm. He tells no tall tale Hail does not always strike on the ‘‘other 
about hail stones big as hens’ eggs. They fellow’s’’ farm. But the danger of hail loss 
were just little stones — but they rained need not worry a wise farmer; protection 
like bullets from last June’s sky and ___-—, through a Farm Bureau policy for 
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corn to ribbons. They were just little 


little. See your Farm Bureau insur- 
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COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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The farmer has been, by tradition, a quiet sort of fellow. 
And because in the past he has said little, in an organized 
way, people of the cities have known too little about his 
problems .... his high labor costs, his risks, his heavy in- 
vestment, his long hours. And people ignorant of his problems 
have sometimes been unsympathetic to his needs. 

Today, through his Farm Bureau, -the farmer has acquired 
a voice — a voice that is heard not only in Washington and 


Springfield among the policy-makers, but heard and respected 


along the quiet streets of Middletown, by the butcher, the 


baker and the candlestick maker. Today in an organized, 
professional way, the farmer is making his position understood 


among the Americans he serves so well. 


“ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
JUNE, 1946 


THE STATE FARM BUREAU PUBLICATION 
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IS NOT ALWAYS 


The farmer has been, by tradition, a quiet sort of fellow. 
And because in the past he has said little. in an organized 
way, people of the cities have known too hittle about his 
problems .... his high labor costs, his risks, his heavy in- 
vestment. his long hours. And people ignorant of his problems 
have sometimes been unsympathetic to his needs. 

Today, through his Farm Bureau, the farmer has acquired 
a voice — a voice that is heard not only in Washington and 
Springfield among the policy-makers, but heard and respected 
along the quiet streets of Middletown, by the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker. Today in an organized, 
professional way, the farmer is making his position understood 


among the Americans he serves so well. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


THE STATE FARM BUREAU PUBLICATION 


ONE PAIR of SHOES 
that'll be HARD TO FILL 


See your Country Life agent today 
and learn how little it costs to be 


prepared. 


INSURANCE 
C0 MPAN Y 


Farming is made up of a thousand skills. 
That is why, when the breadwinner is re- 
moved, a farm family faces a serious ad- 
justment. That adjustment, however, no 
matter how unexpected, need not find a 
family unprepared. 

Today, moderate-priced Country Life Insur- 
ance is within the reach of every farmer. 
Proof of this is found among the more than 
140,000 Country Life policies now in force 
— approximately 80% of which are held 
by Farm Bureau families. 
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WHICH ROAD? 


URING and immediately following World War I a 
premium price was paid for cereal grains. Farmers 
were urged to plow up every possible acre to produce 

corn and wheat to feed the hungry people of the world. 
We were assured that the export mar- 
ket would last for many years. Ex- 
perts told us that the shell torn fields 
of Europe could not be restored to 
normal production for several years. 
Many of us remember quite vividly 
how far wrong were these predictions. 

We had underestimated the re- 
markable ingenuity and determination 
of the European farmers. Within a 
matter of months European agriculture 
was producing at near self-sufficiency 
Too late we found that we had converted our agri- 
We had en- 


levels. 
culture to a cereal grain producing structure. 
couraged our consumers to reduce their consumption of 


meat and livestock products in favor of cereal foods. Great 
grain surpluses accumulated. To a considerable extent 
the disaster which engulfed agriculture during the twenty 
years from 1921 to 1940 was chargeable to these basic errors. 

Today we are being urged and possibly will be forced 
to pursue the same course. Much of the same reasoning is 
being used today. We are told that there will be a con- 
tinuing demand for our grain in the foreign market for 
many years. Government experts tell us that many more 
people can be fed from the products of an acre of land if 
the grain is used as cereal foods, rather than being fed to 
livestock and the livestock products used for food. 

Several city newspapers and propaganda-spreading na- 
tional magazines have branded farmers as heartless and 
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selfish because “‘they permit hogs to eat the grains that 
should be filling the stomachs of starving children”. Con- 
trary to actual facts, the American farmer has been charged 
with grain hoarding and waste. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture figures disprove these charges as the spring holdings 
of grain by farmers are in reality far below normal. Gov- 
ernment planners themselves are to blame if too much grain 
has been fed to livestock, as they alone could have changed 
the controlling price relationships long ago. 


What is the picture today? Apparently having de- 
cided that our livestock industry must be sacrificed, the 
planners have issued another order! Grain and feed prices 
have been incfeased out of all proportion to the price of 
livestock. If these price adjustments were needed, they 
should have been made last fall while farmers had posses- 
sion of the grain, or postponed until the start of the new 
crop movement. In any case, adjustment of livestock prices 
to prevent undue liquidation of breeding herds is now im- 
perative. Unless corrective measures are taken immediately, 
these drastic grain and feed price increases may be the be- 
ginning of the same road to ruin we followed at the close 
of World War I. 


Normally our livestock population serves as a huge ever- 
normal granary. Livestock feeding is the cushion that ab- 
sorbs the surplus grain crops and carries them over so that 
the people have plenty of food during short crop years. 
Once our breeding flocks are depleted and the public be- 
comes educated to eating cereals in the absence of animal 
product foods, it requires many years to recover a normal 
balance. For the future welfare of all the Nation, we must 
not permit those who plan to make the same series of mis- 
takes that were made after the first World War. 
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ONE PAIR of SHOES 
that'll be HARD TO FILL 


See your Country Life agent today 
and learn how little it costs to be 


prepared. 


INSURANCE 
C0 M PAN Y 


Farming is made up of a thousand skills. 
That is why, when the breadwinner is re- 
moved, a farm family faces a serious ad- 
justment. That adjustment, however, no 
matter how unexpected, need not find a 
family unprepared. 

Today, moderate-priced Country Life Insur- 
ance is within the reach of every farmer. 
Proof of this is found among the more than 
140,000 Country Life policies now in force 
— approximately 80% of which are held 
by Farm Bureau families. 
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WHICH ROAD? 


[) ene and immediately following World War I a 


premium price was paid for cereal grains. Farmers 
were urged to plow up every possible acre to produce 
corn and wheat to feed the hungry people of the world. 
We were assured that the export mar- 
ket would last for many years. Ex- 
perts told us that the shell torn fields 
of Europe could not be restored to 
normal production for several years. 
Many of us remember quite vividly 
how far wrong were these predictions. 
We had underestimated the re- 
markable ingenuity and determination 
of the European farmers. Within a 
matter of months European agriculture 
was producing at near self-sufficiency 
Too late we found that we had converted our agri- 
We had en- 


levels. 
culture to a cereal grain producing structure. 
couraged our consumers to reduce their consumption of 


meat and livestock products in favor of cereal foods. Great 
grain surpluses accumulated. To a considerable extent 
the disaster which engulfed agriculture during the twenty 
years from 1921 to 1940 was chargeable to these basic errors. 

Today we are being urged and possibly will be forced 
to pursue the same course. Much of the same reasoning is 
being used today. We are told that there will be a con- 
tinuing demand for our grain in the foreign market for 
many years. Government experts tell us that many more 
people can be fed from the products of an acre of land if 
the grain is used as cereal foods, rather than being fed to 
livestock and the livestock products used for food. 

Several city newspapers and propaganda-spreading na- 
tional magazines have branded farmers as heartless and 
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selfish because ‘‘they permit hogs to eat the grains that 
should be filling the stomachs of starving children’. Con- 
trary to actual facts, the American farmer has been charged 
with grain hoarding and waste. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture figures disprove these charges as the spring holdings 
of grain by farmers are in reality far below normal. Gov- 
ernment planners themselves are to blame if too much grain 
has been fed to livestock, as they alone could have changed 
the controlling price relationships long ago. 


What is the picture today? Apparently having de- 
cided that our livestock industry must be sacrificed, the 
planners have issued another order! Grain and feed Prices 
have been incfeased out of all proportion to the price of 
livestock. If these price adjustments were needed, they 
should have been made last fall while farmers had posses- 
sion of the grain, or postponed until the start of the new 
crop movement. In any case, adjustment of livestock prices 
to prevent undue liquidation of breeding herds is now im- 
perative. Unless corrective measures are taken immediately, 
these drastic grain and feed price increases may be the be- 
ginning of the same road to ruin we followed at the close 


of World War I. 


Normally our livestock population serves as a huge ever- 
normal granary. Livestock feeding is the cushion that ab- 
sorbs the surplus grain crops and carries them over so that 
the people have plenty of food during short crop years. 
Once our breeding flocks are depleted and the public be- 
comes educated to eating cereals in the absence of animal 
product foods, it requires many years to recover a normal 
balance. For the future welfare of all the Nation, we must 
not permit those who plan to make the same series of mis- 
takes that were made after the first World War. 
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S A farmer you probably can’t buy 
A the lumber you need for a tool 

shed, but you can get a brightly 
painted ping pong table — for $50. 
That’s because under OPA price ceil- 
ings greater profits are realized when 
lumber is made up into game tables. 


As a housewife you can’t buy cotton 
ard goods to make clothes for your- 
self and children but are forced to pay 
high prices for skimpy, low-quality 
ready-made garments. Under OPA orders, 
there’s no profit in selling yard goods. 

A farmer has great difficulty buying 
a plow or fencing, but city stores have 
plenty of portable iron grills for frying 
hot dogs. It’s OPA again. 


“That’s Just Too Bad” 


When these conditions were brought 
to the attention of a Chicago OPA offi- 
cial, he said, ““That’s just too bad. We 
can’t help it. If manufacturers want 
to make ping pong tables instead of 
things farmers want, there’s nothing we 
can do about it.” 


Farmers cannot get what they need 
because OPA price ceilings favor the 
manufacture of other things. Likewise, 
many city consumers can’t get meat and 
other essentials because price ceilings 
make it unprofitable to sell in that area 
or manufacture the products they re- 
quire. 


During the war the OPA price ceil- 
ing orders were one part of the general 
inflation control program. In a radio 
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By L. H. SIMERL 


IAA Director, Research and Taxation 


talk in April, 1942, the late President 
Roosevelt outlined the six basic features 
of that program as follows: 


. Heavier taxes 

. Increased sale of War Bonds 
. Credit control 

. Wage control 

. Rationing 

. Price ceilings 


NY BRwWN 


In union there was strength. Used 
together these six measures kept infla- 
tion under partial control during the 
war years. 


At the end of the war, the people 
had about 140 billion dollars in spendable 
savings. The federal budget called for 
expenditures of 83 billion dollars a 
year. These highly inflationary condi- 
tions called for a continuation of anti- 
inflation measures. Instead, the gov- 
ernment abandoned five of the original 
controls. This made it impossible to 
maintain the sixth — price ceilings. 
Here’s the record. 


(1) Heavier Taxes 


This most basic inflation control was 
greatly weakened by Congress. Tax 
rates for all individuals and corpora- 
tions were reduced, and about 12,000,- 
000 persons were exempted entirely 
from federal income taxes. This gave 
wage earners more millions to ‘spend 
and made more fuel for the inflationary 


fires built by heavy government spend- 
ing during the war. 


(2) Increased Sale of War Bonds 


The War Bond drives were discon- 
tinued after November, 1945. The re- 
duction in Bond sales left consumers 
with more cash for bidding up prices 
of scarce items. 


(3) Credit Controls 


Both government and private lending 
agencies relaxed credit controls. Ap- 
praisal values were increased, and in- 
stallment credit restrictions modified. 
Easy credit promotes inflation. 


(4) Wage Controls 


The federal government reversed its 
wage control policy almost immediately 
after V-J Day. President Truman ap- 
parently was led to believe that wages 
had to be increased in order to main- 
tain consumer buying power and also 
that wages could be increased without 
increasing prices. On October 30, 
1945, the President said, “WAGE IN- 
CREASES ARE IMPERATIVE 


This was an invitation to labor lead- 
ers to demand, and a virtual order to 
employers to pay, higher wages. Print- 

.ing pressmen, rubber workers, and oil 
refinery employes went on strike. Auto- 
mobile workers, lumber workers, and 
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IN UNION THERE 
WAS STRENGTH 


bus drivers walked out. Glass makers, 
electrical workers and machinists fol- 
lowed suit. Textile mill workers, farm 
machinery employes and meat packing 
house laborers took their turns. Steel 
mill workers, coal miners, railroad 
trainmen and engineers brought the 
economic activity of the nation almost 
to a standstill. One after another 
thousands of industrial plants were 
closed by strikes and lack of materials. 
The shortages created by labor disputes 
made for higher prices and increased 
living costs. 


After strikes lasting more than three 
months in some instances, wage rates 
were increased about 1814c an hour. 
These higher wages increased the cost 
of production and distribution of vir- 
tually every manufactured product. 
They also gave many workeys about 
$1.50 a day additional pay to bid up 
prices. The administration made a dis- 
astrous mistake when it abandoned its 
wage control policy and started promot- 
ing wage increases. 


(5) Rationing 


Immediately after V-J Day, rationing 
of gasoline was discontinued. Soon all 
rationing except of sugar was ended. 
At the abnormally low ceiling prices, 
people always want to buy more than 
is available. Hence, without rationing 
the maintenance of effective price ceil- 
ings is an impossibility. 


(6) Price Ceilings 


It was to be expected that effective 
price ceilings could not be maintained 
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after the end of rationing and other 
basic inflation control measures. The 
OPA, however, made its own failure 
doubly certain by following impractical 
policies. The OPA tried to keep prices 
fixed, while wages and costs of produc- 
tion rose everywhere. This stopped or 
delayed activity on production. lines. 
The OPA based its ceiling prices on 
previous selling prices rather than upon 
current conditions. This practice 
favored the inefficient operators who 
had a record of high costs. It discrim- 


inated against the efficient managers’ 


who had sold at low prices. It became 
impossible for efficient manufacturers 
to continue production of many items. 


Another fatal error of OPA was its 
policy of trying to keep prices of food 
and other essentials low while prices of 
non-essentials and luxury goods ad- 
vanced. The natural result was that 
labor and materials were diverted from 
the production of essential commodities 
to the manufacture of the more profit- 
able luxury items, knick-knacks, and 
gimcracks which fill so many store 
counters today. Many of the essential 
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items that were manufactured have 
been sold outside the United States 
where OPA has no jurisdiction. 


Since V-J Day, OPA has issued near- 
ly 10,000 pages of price ceiling orders. 
Legal methods have been found for 
avoiding the intent of most of them. 
Hundreds of others have been simply 
ignored. For example, according to 
research reports which have not been 
disproved by OPA, consumers in most 
large cities have had to pay 20 to 25 
per cent over ceiling prices in order to 
obtain meat. Discriminating shoppers 
will note that in many other lines con- 
trols have been even less effective. 


Even the government has found it 
necessary to violate its own price ceil- 
ings. A few weeks ago when a federal 
agency decided to purchase a quantity 
of wheat and corn, it was obliged to 
offer a “bonus” of 30c a bushel. This 
action was in direct contradiction to 
previous official statements. It has 
undermined farmers’ confidence in and 
respect for the government. It prob- 


ably has made any future effective price 
controls over grains impossible. 


The original argument for price ceil- 
ings was that they would keep the cost 
of living down and thus prevent labor 
unions from demanding and getting big 
wage increases. The experience during 
the last nine months has destroyed this 
favorite argument for price ceilings as 
thoroughly as the atomic bombs de- 
stroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Under conditions which have pre- 
vailed since the end of the war and 
with the original supporting measures 
gone, a dozen OPA’s could not prevent 
price increases. Price ceilings alone have 
never prevented inflation in any coun- 
try, nor has the absence of such ceilings 
ever caused inflation anywhere. The 
quicker the people of this country 
realize these facts, the better. They 
should recognize that their interests 
will be better served by eliminating 
OPA entirely rather than by encourag- 
ing the false sense of security which re- 
sults from the mere illusion of price 
control. 


For many years economists have 
known that inflation is caused by exces- 
sive spending on the part of the gov- 
ernment. They know that inflation 
can be prevented only by economy in 
federal expenditures and by heavy tax- 
ation. 


If government officials and _ the 
American people really want to prevent 
inflation, they will recognize these facts. 
They will see to it that federal expendi- 
tures are immediately reduced to less 
than the amount being collected in 
taxes. Common sense and history alike 
tell us that this is the only way that in- 
flation can really be prevented. 


If labor really wants to keep living 
costs low and if industry really wants 
to maintain the free enterprise system 
in America, both will get on the job 
and see how much, not how little, they 
can produce. 


ARMY ENGINEERS HEAR PRO-CONS 


ON 


ILLINOIS 
FLOOD CONTROL 


* 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor IAA Record 


ROTESTS from a score of upstream 

county Farm Bureaus and numerous 

civic, industrial, conservation and 
sportsmen’s organizations on the pro- 
posed Illinois River basin flood control 
plan were heard by a board of army 
engineers in Springfield, May 31. 


Before a jampacked audience in the 
auditorium of the Centennial building, a 
parade of spokesmen denounced the 
army’s flood control scheme as “‘ill- 


conceived,” “unsound,” ‘“‘morally, eco- 
nomically and socially wrong,” “unjust 
and unjustifiable,” “inadequate,” “un- 


warranted,” and ‘‘an extravagant waste 
of the taxpayers’ money.” 


The project contemplates the expendi- 
ture of $90,924,250 (1940 estimate) for 
the construction or improvement of 
315.7 miles of levees and flood walls and 
improvement of 406 miles of Illinois 
River tributary channels, and the pur- 
chase of 142,700 acres of upstream land 
for 15 flood reservoirs. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
board of directors has expressed opposi- 


The U. S. army board of engineers hears 

Evan Taylor (right), Sangamon County 

Farm Bureau president, protest against the 
flood control plan. 


Representatives of numerous organizations and just plain citizens pack the Auditorium 
of the Centennial building in Springfield to voice their approval or opposition to the 
proposed Illinois River basin flood control program. 


tion to the provisions of the plan calling 
for the acquisition of farm lands for the 
reservoirs pending the adoption of an 
official position by the membership at the 
annual meeting in November. 


Objections and recommendations and 
a request that further study be given the 
plan for flood control were filed at a 
previous hearing before the army board 
of engineers in Washington, April 30. 


Not quite so vociferous or numerous 
but just as firm as the opposition were 
delegations from downriver communities 
and civic organizations favoring the flood 
control plan. 


Back Flood Plan 


A plea for protection from future 
floods was voiced by representatives from 
Beardstown which barely averted disaster 
during the 1943 flood. 


“People upstream think they have a 
God-given right to get rid of the water 
on their land as fast as they can, regard- 
less of the consequences to the people 
downstream,” I. E. Wilson, white-haired 
Farm Bureau member from Tazewell 
county, declared. Wilson said he repre- 
sented farmers in the Mackinaw Valley. 


Speaking for the farmers of Ford 
county’s Vermilion Valley, R. W. Cham- 
bers of Piper City said they had experi- 
mented with private efforts at flood con- 
trol and were “disappointed” at the re- 
sults. Chambers said farmers he repre- 
sented were ready to approve any steps 
the government might take to lessen flood 
conditions and backed the plan as it 
applied to the Vermilion Valley. 


Confidence in the ability of U. S. army 
engineers and their recommendations was 
expressed by Charles Arnold, Farm Bu- 


reau member and former president of the 
Greene County Farm Bureau. 


He pointed out that much water for- 
merly was held in swamps and low wet 
lands up river. These swamps and nat- 
urally wet lands have been drained, he 
said, and a greatly increased run-off has 
been thrown on the lower river areas. 
Flood control, Arnold said, is the prob- 
lem of all, not merely the burden of those 
in drainage districts downstream. 


An endorsement of the flood control 
plan was heard from Lee Martin repre- 
senting the Greene county soil conserva- 
tion district. The board of directors of 
the Livingston County Farm Bureau filed 
its approval of the plan as it applied to 
the Livingston county area and on con- 
dition that the army “finish the job.” 


Others speaking in favor of the flood 
control plan included the mayor of De- 
catur, representatives of Paxton, Mur- 
physboro, Chambersburg, Canton, the 
Spoon River Valley, Jackson county, and 
the Mississippi River Valley Authority. 


The Sangamon County Farm Bureau 
and Springfield were particularly mili- 
tant in their arguments against the flood 
control reservoirs in Sangamon county 
and the Springfield area. 


Recommend Conservation 


A proposal that the project be aban- 
doned until the effectiveness of soil con- 
servation measures to slow up run-off is 
tried was offered by Evan Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Sangamon County Farm Bu- 
reau. 


Taylor said the plan was a ‘‘gross in- 
justice’ to Sangamon county farmers. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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ILLINOIS FARM SPORTS 


LANS for the seventh annual Illinois 
Pram Sports Festival Aug. 29 and 30 

at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
are moving ahead rapidly. 

More details of the program were 
worked out at a meeting of the Festival 
state committee June 3 at the Illinois 
Agricultural Association offices, Chicago. 

The list of events drawn up by the 
committee will provide the greatest par- 
ticipation possible for all folks from 
ages 7 to 70. 

Added to this year’s program are Rural 
Youth softball for both boys and girls, 
men’s volley ball, and ping pong and 
knot tying for women. 

Another program addition is a physical 
fitness event for 4-H club members. 
Some 25 counties are carrying on such 
competition at the present time as part 
of their 4-H programs. 

Eliminated from the 1946 program are 
horse pulling, bait casting, clock-golf and 
badminton. 

Deadline set for entries at the IAA 
office, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Aug. 17 for softball teams and Aug. 26 
for other entries. Eligibility lists of 
softball‘ players must be postmarked not 
later than midnight, Aug. 23. A $5 
entry fee for all softball teams entered 
must be forwarded not later than Aug. 
17. Entry blanks are being made avail- 
able at County Farm Bureau and Home 
Bureau offices. 

Other details of the softball division 
include: adoption of official 1946 soft- 
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ball playing rules; to compete in Rural 
Youth softball play, players must have 
attended at least two regular Rural Youth 
meetings during the year. 


Program of Events 


In main, here is the program of events 
for the 1946 Festival: 

Softball — adult county league, all 
county division, Farm Bureau members 
over 35 years old, boys’ 4-H division, 
boys’ Rural Youth division, girls’ 4-H 
division, girls’ Rural Youth division. 

Track — two divisions for boys 15 
years and under, and 16 and older: 50 
yard dash, 100 yard dash, high jump, 
broad jump, and 14 mile relay. Two 
divisions for girls, 15 years and under and 
16 and older: 75 yard dash, high jump, 
and broad jump. 


Archery — men, individual; women, 
individual. 
Horseshoes — men singles and men 


doubles; tug o’ war, eight-man team; trap 
and skeet shoots, men individual and team 
(5). Rifle shoot, men, individual; men, 
team, (5); women, team, (5) and wo- 
men, individual. 

Bowling — men, individual; men, team 
(5); women, team (5) and. women, 
individual. 

Women’s events — dart throwing, 
ping-pong, chair quoits, clock golf, shuf- 
fle board, knot tying, and horseshoes. 

Music and folk dance contest — family 
singing, choral group, song leader, square 
dance, folk dance, novelty dance band, 
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square dance band and square dance 
caller. 
Music specialties and novelties. 


Special events — woodchopping, in- 
dividual; hog calling. 
Swimming — boys’ divisions: 15 


years and under and 16 years and older, 
50 yard and low board diving. Girls’ 
two divisions: 15 years and under and 
16 years and older, 50 yard swim and 
low board diving. 

Checkers — individual; volley ball for 
men, and 4-H physical fitness event. 

Men’s wrestling — two divisions: one 
for those 17 and under as of July 1, 1946, 
and one for those 18 and over as of 
July 1, 1946. 

General eligibility rules for participa- 
tion in the Festival are that all contestants 
must be from Farm Bureau or Home 
Bureau families, or 4-H club or Rural 
Youth members, and at least one-half of 
the participants in square dance, folk 
dance, choral groups, square dance bands 
and novelty bands, must be from Farm 
Bureau or Home Bureau families or 4-H 
or Rural Youth members. 

In the folk festival, each county may 
make one entry in each division or sub- 
division. It is also recommended that 
counties hold folk festivals in which 
selections are made for the State Festival. 

Next meeting of the state committee for 
the Festival is schedule for 10 a.m. day- 
light saving time, July 29 at the Student 
Union building, Urbana. 


Roy P. Johnson, IAA director of special 
services, is secretary of the Festival. 


JAA Viises Shateménts on 


STRIKES - PRICES 


ESTORATION of “teeth” to the Case 
labor bill was urged by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association board of direc- 
tors in a statement issued following the 
May meeting of the board. This state- 
ment was sent to Illinois members of the 
House and Senate. 


The Senate adopted the amendments 
supported by the IAA and American 
Farm Bureau Federation by a vote of 49 
to 29 on May 25. The House on May 
29 accepted the Senate-amended Case bill 
by a vote of 230 to 106 and sent it to the 
White House for President Truman’s 
signature. 


President Truman on June 11 vetoed 
the Case bill and the House failed by 
5 votes to override his veto, thus the 
measure was temporarily defeated. 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion board of directors, of which Charles 
B. Shuman, IAA president, is a member, 
in a wire to President Truman on May 
30 appealed to the President to sign the 
Case bill. 


At the May meeting of the IAA 
board a statement was also adopted in 
regard to livestock and soybean prices, 
Both of these statements are printed be- 
low. 

Labor Disturbances 


The American government and way 
of life are founded on full production. 
If these are to continue, the production 
of goods must be on an ever increasing 
scale. 


Since V-J Day a long series of strikes 
and labor disturbances in basic and 
major industries has hindered reconver- 
sion, paralyzed our economic system 
and undermined the very foundations 
of our government. The attitude and 
actions of certain labor groups and 
leaders has cost billions of dollars in 
loss of production, wages of workers 
and markets for farm products. 


Our modern economy is highly spe- 
cialized, and economic groups are 
necessarily dependent upon one an- 
other. Under these conditions a few 
individuals must not be allowed to 
throttle the nation’s economic processes. 


After many years of struggle, organ- 
ized labor has gained, largely through 
national legislation, a tremendous pow- 
er. Some labor leaders seem not to 
recognize that the possession of this 
great power properly carries with it 
corresponding responsibilities. | Na- 
tional legislation should be enacted 
placing responsibilities on labor unions 
comparable to those which have been 
placed by law on management. Such 
legislation is essential to curb abuses by 
labor leaders and to check the loss of 
production and waste of resources we 
are now experiencing. 


Legislation as reported by the Senate 
Labor Committee is entirely inadequate. 
We urge that Congress adopt the Ball- 
Taft Amendment and other appropriate 
legislation to protect the people, the 
government and the workers them- 
selves from irresponsible labor leaders. 


Price Ceiling Adjustments 


As an aftermath of history’s most 
frightful war, famine rages in many 
lands. Food from America is the only 


hope of life for millions of people. 
Fats, oils and protein are especially 
needed. : 

Although soybeans can produce more 
oils and protein than any other crop, 
recent actions of the Government 
threaten to greatly reduce the acreage 
to be planted to soybeans. According 
to a Government report issued in 
March, U. S. farmers expected to plant 
about one and one-half million acres 
less soybeans in 1946 than in 1945. The 
recent increase of 25c per bushel in the 
ceiling price of corn will cause a 
marked increase in corn acreage and a 
further reduction in soybean acreage, 
unless soybean prices are increased in 
proportion to the increase in corn price 
ceilings. If fats, oils and proteins are 
needed as critically as we have been led 
to believe, it is essential that the price 
for the 1946 soybean crop immediately 
be increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in the ceiling price of corn. 

Another very important effect of the 
higher price ceiling for corn is to in- 
crease feeding costs and force heavy 
marketings of livestock. Although this 
brings about a temporary increase in 
meat production, after a few months 
the marketings of hogs and other live- 
stock will be greatly reduced, and sup- 
plies of meat will be even less than the 
small amounts available in recent weeks. 
At the same time unused corn may ac- 
cumulate to form a surplus which 
would depress prices later. In order 
to prevent the accumulation of such a 
surplus, an unnecessarily severe liquid- 
ation of livestock and a critical reduc- 
tion in meat supplies, livestock price 
ceilings, especially those on hogs, must 
be increased to reflect at least part of 
the large increase in feed costs. 


SEEK FUND TO GIVE BLIND VET 
A DAIRY FARM 


IN GRATEFUL appreciation of his great 
sacrifice as a result of battle action dur- 
ing the Philippines campaign, Henderson 
county farm folk are 
quietly pushing a 
campaign of their 
own to raise funds 
to present Dale 
Johnson, blinded 
veteran, with a small 
farm. 

Spearheading the 
drive to raise at least 
$10,000 is the Hen- 
derson County Farm Bureau and Farm 
Adviser A. J. Rehling, who with Charles 
Noble, vocational agriculture instructor at 
Biggsville, started the Dale Johnson Fund. 

Dale Johnson is a farm boy from the 


Dale Johnson 


Biggsville community who lost his eye- 
sight when struck by a Jap sniper’s bul- 
let. Since returning home he has been 
living on his parents’ farm with his wife 
and child. 


It’s Dale’s wish to live on a small 
farm where he could handle a small 
dairy business of his own and the fund 
committee, representing every township 
in the county, is determined that he shall 
have his wish. Farm buildings con- 
templated would be laid out to make it 
simple for him to find his way about. 


Townspeople of Henderson county are 
also backing the drive and contributions 
from other parts of the state are welcome. 
Contributions should be addressed to 
The Dale Johnson Fund, Henderson 
County Farm Bureau, Stronghurst, Iil. 
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IAA HIRES NEW 
SAFETY DIRECTOR 


Walter W. Whitlock, 27, Mt. 
Vernon, recently discharged from the 
Navy, has been 
hired as director of 
safety for the IIli- 
nois Agricultural 
Association. He 
was scheduled to 
start work June 17. 

A native of Jef- 
ferson county, the 
new safety director 
is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter P. 
Whitlock of Mt. 
Vernon. 


With the exception of time spent in 
the Navy, Whitlock for several years 
was connected with a large insurance 
company as inspector and claims di- 
rector. 

Whitlock first entered the Navy as 
an enlisted man in the Seabees and 
worked on various projects in this 
country and Hawaii. Later he worked 
with the Navy medical corps in epi- 
demiology, mosquito control, and gen- 
eral prevention of disease. He served 
in this capacity at several advance bases 
in the Pacific area. He was commis- 
sioned from the field on Tinian Island 
and returned to the United States for 
line training, later serving as officer on 
U. S. S. LST 636 in the Pacific area, 
operating in New Guinea, Dutch East 
Indies, Philippines, China and Japan. 
Whitlock recently completed several 
months’ duty in connection with repa- 
triation of Japanese and Chinese in 
North China and Japan areas. 

Whitlock was graduated from Mt. 
Vernon high school and completed 
majors in both chemistry and education 
at Southern Illinois Normal University 
in Carbondale. 


While attending college, Whitlock 
had safety education in University high 
school practice classes for undergrad- 
uate teachers. Later he was adult ed- 
ucation supervisor for a government 
educational project in several Southern 
Illinois counties. While serving in the 
latter capacity, Whitlock organized and 
directed safety education programs in 
several towns including Murphysboro, 
Carbondale and in several CCC camps 
of the area. 

Whitlock is married and has two 


children. His wife is the former Lois 
L. Williams of Mt. Vernon. 


Walter Whitlock 
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LOCKER SERVICE EXPANSION HALTED 


ONSTRUCTION work estimated at 

more than a half million dollars is 
being held up on Illinois Cooperative 
Locker Service plants due to rejections 
of applications by the Civilian Production 
Administration. 

Nine other Cooperative Locker Service 
plants now under construction or in the 
last stages of completion involve a total 
expenditure of $372,000. 

Eight more plants in various stages of 
pre-construction planning and which 
have been authorized by local boards, 
will cost an additional quarter million 
dollars when completed. 

Applications rejected include slaughter- 
processing plant at Joliet, Will county, 
locker slaughter plant at Red Bud, Ran- 
dolph county; locker plant at Mattoon, 
Coles county ; locker plant at Palmyra, Ma- 
coupin county; locker plant addition and 
central processing plant at Golden, Adams 
county; locker plant at Anna, Union 
county, and locker plant at Orion, Henry 
county ;. slaughter and locker plant at 
Dongola, Union county. 

Plants now under construction or near- 
ing completion include the locker plant 
at Chapin, Morgan county, in the process 
of construction following a fire; enlarge- 
ment of the locker plant at Cambridge, 


Henry county; a slaughter plant at Paris, 
Edgar county. 

Locker plant completed at Cobden, 
Union county; slaughter plant at Shelby- 
ville, Shelby county ; a fruit storage build- 
ing being built by the Illinois Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange at Carbondale, Jackson coun- 
ty; additional lockers to the locker plant 
at Carbondale; a slaughter plant at Car- 
bondale, and locker plant at Sidney, 
Champaign county (building completed). 

Other plants being planned and which 
have the approval of their local boards 
include locker buildings at Pinckneyville, 
Perry county; at Marion and Johnston 
City, Williamson county; locker plant 
expansion at Moweaqua, Shelby county ; 
locker expansion and processing plant at 
Macon, Macon county; slaughter plant at 
Charleston, Coles county ; and locker plant 
expansion at Mounds, Pulaski county. 


Plants being considered but which have 
received no final official endorsement as 
yet include a locker plant at Ursa, Adams 
county; locker plant at Elizabeth, Jo 
Daviess county; slaughter plant at Henry, 
Marshall-Putnam counties; slaughter plant 
at Champaign, Champaign county ; locker 
plant at Golconda, Pope county ; slaughter 
processing plant somewhere in Whiteside 
county; slaughter processing plant at 
Ottawa, La Salle county, and a rendering 
plant at Carbondale, Jackson county. 


What's Wrong With This Picture? 


There are 62 violations of common safety rules illustrated in this picture. How many 
can you find? The violations are listed on Page 26. 


S IF to mock the newly elected 

school board, flames burst from the 
walls of the Franklin high school one 
day in 1930. Hours later, the neat little 
high school lay in worthless ruins. 


The fire couldn’t have happened at 
a more troublesome time. Money-scarce 
depression days were just ahead. 


But with the farmer’s stubborn will 
to resist misfortune, the board took up 
the challenge. Two years later, the com- 
munity had a new school. Yet more 
than that, it sowed the seed that today 
makes it one of the top small high 
schools in Illinois. 


Champion of the community’s desire 
to make the Franklin high school one 
of the best in the state is slender, quiet 
Charles R. Gibson, a charter member of * 
the Morgan County Farm Bureau who 
came to the board 16 years ago just be- 
fore the school burned down. 


From the start, Gibson made up his 
mind that his community of 1800 rural 


people would have a new school and 
scholastic standards second to none. 
There was nothing selfish in his demand 
for a new school. He and his wife have 
no children. 


Shortly after the building was com- 
pleted in 1931, the new school received 
probationary recognition and in 1935, 
the year Gibson became president of the 
board, the Franklin school was accredited 
by the state. 


In 1942, Gibson saw his dream come 
true when the school received full ap- 
proval of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
With 52 students, it is now one of the 
smallest schools in the state with a North 
Central Association rating. 


For his service to education, Gibson 
was recently awarded the IIlinois Educa- 
tion Association and National School 
Service Institute Certificate. The cer- 
tificate reads in part: “In recognition 
of distinguished service rendered the 


public schools of the state of Illinois.” 


Despite the acknowledgment of his 
work by state educational leaders, how- 
ever, Gibson modestly gives most of the 
credit to the board, the community and 
the school staff. 


On his own contention that farmers 
can work out a satisfactory answer to 
their own problems in education and 
community life, he has set a good ex- 
ample. 


Well-equipped with formal education 
himself, Gibson knows what he wants 
in education and tries hard to attain it. 
He was born and reared in the Franklin 
area and attended Franklin schools. 


From DePauw University at Green- 
castle, Ind., he received the degree of 
bachelor of arts and later from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois he earned the degree 
of bachelor of science in agriculture. 


Gibson started farming in 1916 and 
lives with his wife in a comfortable, 
brown shingled house on his 120-acre 
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farm west of Franklin. His major cash 
income comes from the raising of 150- 
200 hogs annually. His major crops are 
corn and soybeans. 


Gibson also is serving as chairman of 
the Morgan county school survey com- 
mittee. He would appear to be the log- 
ical man to put at the head of a com- 
mittee seeking the betterment of rural 
schools. 


In fact, the Franklin high school board 
president was asked by State Superin- 
tendent of Schools Vernon Nickell to 
serve on the state school survey commit- 
tee and the state school association ad- 
visory committee. Gibson declined the 
invitation because of the press of farm 
work and other duties. He said he was 
afraid he couldn’t devote the time the 
job deserved. 


Besides farming and serving as presi- 
dent of the school board, Gibson has 
been vice chairman of the AAA since its 
start, spending much of his time in the 
AAA office in nearby Jacksonville. He 
is also president of the National Farm 
Loan Association at Jacksonville. A vet- 
eran of World War I, he is a member 
of the American Legion and the Jackson- 
ville Kiwanis Club. 


Speaking on rural elementary school 
reorganization, Gibson said: ‘‘Sentiment 
for reorganization is far stronger now 
than it was a few years ago. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that there are too 
many one-room schools in our county and 
that we are going to have difficulty rais- 
ing enough taxes to meet the state teach- 
ers’ minimum salary law.” 


The beautifully landscaped, eight-room 
Franklin high school, which cost $42,000 
to build during depression years, reflects 
the high standards demanded by the 
North Central Association. 


A superficial glance through the rooms 
reveals clean, attractive surroundings 


with up-to-date equipment, including an 
unusually large library, maps and charts, 
and visual aids equipment. 


of the Franklin school. 


National School Service 


Above: Charles P. Gibson (right), Franklin high school board 
president, chats with Principal Harry Fitzhugh on the front steps 
High educational standards of school are 
due in no small part to Farmer Gibson and the close cooperation 
between school board and faculty. 
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Left: At their farm home Mr. and Mrs. Gibson look over the 
certificate he received from the Illinois Education Association and 
Institute in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished service to the public schools of the state of Illinois. 


Principal Harry Fitzhugh and his staff 
enjoy the full confidence of the board. 
Fitzhugh, in turn, appreciates the co- 
operation of the board in providing 
needed equipment and instructional sup- 
plies. ‘When they see the value of any 
of our requests,” Fitzhugh said, “they 
are quick to follow through for us.” 


Board President Gibson hopes some 
day to see vocational agriculture added to 
the curriculum. Meanwhile, Franklin 
high continues to enrich the community 
with young men and women leaving 
school with a finer and clearer sense of 
values in no small measure because of a 
slight, quiet farmer who believes that 
nothing that can be afforded is too good 
for the education of the youth of his 
community. 
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S IF to mock the newly elected 

school board, flames burst from the 
walls of the Franklin high school one 
day in 1930. Hours later, the neat little 
high school lay in worthless ruins. 


The fire couldn't have happened at 
a more troublesome time. Money-scarce 


depression days were Just ahead. 


But with the farmer's stubborn will 
to resist misfortune, the board took up 
the challenge. . Two years later, the com- 
munity had a new school. Yet more 
than that, it sowed the seed that today 
makes it one of the top small high 
schools in Illinois. 


Champion of the community's desire 
to make the Franklin high school one 
of the best in the state is slender, quiet 
Charles R. Gibson, a charter member of 
the Morgan County Farm Bureau who 
came to the board 16 years ago just be- 
fore the school burned down. 


From the start, Gibson made up his 
mind that his community of 1800 rural 
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people would have a new school and 
scholastic standards second to none. 
There was nothing selfish in his demand 
for a new school. He and his wife have 
no children. 


Shortly after the building was com- 
pleted in 1931, the new school received 
probationary recognition and in 1935, 
the year Gibson became president of the 
board, the Franklin school was accredited 
by the state. 


In 1942, Gibson saw his dream come 
true when the school received full ap- 
proval of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
With 52 students, it is now one of the 
smallest schools in the state with a North 
Central Association rating. 


For his service to education, Gibson 
was recently awarded the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association and National School 
Service Institute Certificate. The cer- 
tificate reads in part: ‘In recognition 


of distinguished service rendered the 
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public schools of the state of Illinois.” 


Despite the acknowledgment of his 
work by state educational leaders, how- 
ever, Gibson modestly gives most of the 
credit to the board, the community and 
the school staff. 


On his own contention that farmers 
can work out a satisfactory answer to 
their own problems in education and 
community life, he has set a good ex- 
ample. 


Well-equipped with formal education 
himself, Gibson knows what he wants 
in education and tries hard to attain it. 
He was born and reared in the Franklin 
area and attended Franklin schools. 


From DePauw University at Green- 
castle, Ind., he received the degree of 
bachelor of arts and later from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois he earned the degree 
of bachelor of science in agriculture. 


Gibson started farming in 1916 and 
lives with his wife in a comfortable, 
brown shingled house on his 120-acre 
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farm west of Franklin. His major cash 
income comes from the raising of 150- 
200 hogs annually. His major crops are 
corn and soybeans. 


Gibson also is serving as chairman ot 
the Morgan county school survey com- 
mittee. He would appear to be the log- 
ical man to put at the head of a com- 
mittee seeking the betterment of rural 
schools. 


In fact, the Franklin high school board 
president was asked by State Superin- 
tendent of Schools Vernon Nickell to 
serve on the state school survey commit- 
tee and the state school association ad- 
visory committee. Gibson declined the 
invitation because of the press of farm 
work and other duties. He said he was 
afraid he couldn’t devote the time the 
job deserved. 


Besides farming and serving as presi- 
dent of the school board, Gibson has 
been vice chairman of the AAA since its 
start, spending much of his time in the 
AAA office in nearby Jacksonville. He 
is also president of the National Farm 
Loan Association at Jacksonville. A vet- 
eran of World War I, he is a member 
of the American Legion and the Jackson- 
ville Kiwanis Club. 
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Speaking on rural elementary school 
reorganization, Gibson said: ‘'Sentiment 
for reorganization is far stronger nov 
than it was a few years ago. The con- 
sensus Of opinion 1s that there are too 
many one-room schools in our county and 
that we are going to have difficulty rais- 
ing enough taxes to meet the state teach- 
ers’ minimum salary law.” 


The beautifully landscaped, eight-room 
Franklin high school, which cost $42,000 
to build during depression years, reflects 
the high standards demanded by the 
North Central Association. 


A superficial glance through the rooms 
reveals clean, attractive surroundings 
with up-to-date equipment, including an 
unusually large library, maps and charts, 
and visual aids equipment. 
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Principal Harry Fitzhugh and his staff 
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From the Illinois Fruit Growers Ex- 
change at Carbondale, Manager L. L. 
Colvis predicts an Illinois peach crop 
of 50 to 70 per cent of last year's 
production. 

Freezing weather, hail, light bud set 
and an unusually heavy drop of blos- 
soms in some areas have combined to 
cut the peach crop potential to 60 to 
70 per cent of last year’s crop below 
Carbondale, and 50 to 60 per cent 
north of Carbondale. 

Colvis said the crop appears to be of 
good quality but is subject to further 
damage from wind, hail and pests. 
The Illinois apple crop promises to be 
considerably larger than last year. The 
crop of Transparents being picked this 
month is reported to be unusually good. 


John H. Brock, Will county 
farm adviser for the past two years, 
has resigned to become business 
manager of the Northern Illinois 
Dairy Cattle Breeders’ Association 
with headquarters at Dundee in 
Kane county. He will take over 
his new duties soon after July 1. 
Brock also has served as farm 
adviser in Bond and McHenry 
counties. 


“Don’t be confused by the large num- 
ber of names used for weed-killing chem- 
icals,”” advises L. V. Sherwood, University 
of Illinois agronomist. “All of these 
weed-killers have the same chemical, 
2,4-D.” 

The names are different because dif- 
ferent companies sell the same chemical. 
The new weed-killer does not kill all 
weeds and very few grasses. However, 
it is effective, Sherwood says, against rag- 
weed, poison ivy, lawn clovers, young 
crabgrass, curled dock and others. 

Weeds such as Canada thistle, field 
bindweed, leafy spurge and bull nettle 
require more than one treatment of 2,4-D. 
Cost of the application is $10 to $20 
per acre. It is non-combustible and non- 
poisonous to animals. 


Edwin H. Henderson of Lake coun- 
ty has been named assistant farm ad- 
viser at Fulton county. He succeeds 
Kenneth Flake, now Henry county 
farm adviser. Henderson is a 1943 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. He was re- 
cently discharged from the army after 
three years service. His wife is the 
former Lamoine Holland of Cuba, IIl. 


George C. Engel, Knox county 
assistant farm adviser in 1942, has 
returned to his job after 32 years 
in the army. He spent much of 
his time in the Philippines and 


Japan. 
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Earl M. Lutz, vocational agricul- 
ture teacher at Bluffs high school 
in Scott county since 1942, has been 
employed as farm adviser of Galla- 
tin county. Lutz was born on a 
farm near Sandoval in Marion 
county, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture in 1936 and received his mas- 
ter’s degree there in 1942. He 
formerly taught vocational agricul- 
ture at Equality high school in 
Gallatin county. 


Don Duke, who has served for 17 
consecutive years with producer agen- 
cies, has been named manager of Peoria 
Producers. He had been chief hog 
salesman with the Peoria organization 
since 1943. Duke started with Chicago 
Producers in 1929 and later served as 
manager of Fort Wayne, Ind., Pro- 
ducers. He was born, reared and edu- 
cated in Iowa, is married and has three 


children. 


Illinois Star Farmer, highest state honor 

conferred by Future Farmers of America, 

was given to Len Shaw (above), a senior 

at Maroa high school in Macon county at 

FFA state meeting in Springfield. Len cul- 

tivates 45 acres of land and raises hogs 
and purebred cattle. 


Seventy-six county and local agricul- 
tural fairs in Illinois, offering $1,443,616 
in premiums, are schedule to-be held 
this year, according to Arnold P. Benson, 
state director of agriculture. This is an 
increase of 14 over 1945. 

New fairs being organized include 
shows to be held at Greenville, Martins- 
ville, Carthage, Elizabeth, Macomb, De- 
catur and Metropolis. 

Fairs not held in 1945, which will be 
resumed, include those at ' Belvidere, 
Augusta, Stronghurst, Jerseyville, Elgin, 
Highland, Arthur, Sparta, Roseville and 
Ashley. : 

The Livingston County Fair, the Stark 
County Agricultural Exhibit and Horse 
Show, and the Stephenson County Com- 
munity Fair, which were held last year, 
will not operate in 1946. 


Net farm income for last year 
on 110 accounting farms in 12 
counties surrounding Franklin 
county averaged lower than for 
any year since 1933, according to 
a report by the University of II- 
linois Department of Agricultural 
Economics. The report indicated 
that the low return for 1945 was 
due to a poor crop year and higher 
operating costs. 


Christian and Henderson counties 
can look forward to being the first II- 
linois counties to get new soil maps 
now that the war’s end has made it 
possible to resume the field work of 
the Illinois Soil Survey, reports Dr. R. 
S. Smith, head of the soil survey. 

During 1942-1943 all members of 
the soil survey staff went into military 
or defense service. Four of them are 
back on the job now, although one has 
been asked to go to Japan to help make 
a soil map of the island. 

Mapping of Christian county was 
about three-fourths completed before 
the survey lost its staff. This county 
will be completed this summer. Work 
is beginning in Henderson county, 
where a great many requests for a soil 
map have been received. 


American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation is sponsoring a series of 
radio programs on the National 
Broadcasting Company network. 
Programs are heard at 12:15 p.m. 
Central Standard Time on Sundays 
only. Remaining broadcasts will 
be heard July 14, July 28, August 
11, August 25, and Sept. 8. 


Illinois farmers used 4,215,000 tons of 
limestone in 1944 as part of their soil im- 
provement program. This is about one-fifth 
of all limestone used in the United States 
and about two-fifths of that used in the five 
corn-belt states. 
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BUYS FRONTAGE, ELEVATOR 


HE grain merchandising program of 

the Farm Bureau in Illinois is moving 
ahead rapidly with the acquisition of 
river frontage and elevators. 

Developments during the first of June 
included the purchase June 7 of the 
elevator properties of the Havana Co- 
operative Grain Company at Havana by 
the Havana River Grain Company. The 
sale was approved by a unanimous vote 
of stockholders at the Mason County 
Farm Bureau with President Rudolph 
Hackman in charge of the meeting. 

The transaction makes available to the 
new river operating company a 25,000- 
bushel elevator and nearly 500 feet of 
choice river frontage on which will be 
built a modern river terminal which will 
be used to load barges operating on the 
Illinois River. 

The board of directors of the Havana 
River Company met June 7 and author- 
ized immediate construction if materials 
can be secured. 

The Western Illinois Grain Company, 
with headquarters at Dallas City on the 
Mississippi River, shipped the first load 
of barged grain May 18 when a barge 
of 40,000 bushels of corn moved from 
that point to the St. Louis market. The 
consignment was government corn assem- 
bled at the port at Dallas City. 

The Bureau County Farm Bureau has 
filed incorporation papers for the organi- 
zation of the Bureau County Grain Com- 
pany. The new company will be a sub- 
sidiary of the local County Farm Bureau 
and is being organized for the purpose 
of providing a nucleus for a county-wide 
grain and feed service to Farm Bureau 
members. 


JUNE, 1946 


A 30,000 bushel elevator has been pur- 
chased from the Larson Seed Company. 
This elevator is located in the same block 
with the Farm Bureau and adjoins the 
feed properties of the Bureau County 
Service Company. 


The Bureau county grain project will 
be tied in with the operations of the 
Prairie Grain Company when the latter 
company starts its proposed grain business 
on the Illinois River. 


WATTS IS MANAGER 
OF WESTERN GRAIN 


Fred J. Watts, 30, former manager of 
the Norris Grain Company river elevator 
at Havana, has been named manager 
of the Western Illi- 
nois Grain Compa- 
ny, subsidiary of II- 
linois Grain Termi- 
nals Company, the 
IAA’s new $3,000,- 
000 grain market- 
ing cooperative. 

Western Illinois 
Grain Company, 
which will serve pa- 
trons in ~ Hancock, 
McDonough, War- 
ren, and Henderson 
counties, has purchased elevator prop- 
erties in four localities from the Dallas 
City Grain and Feed Company. 


F. J. Watts 


Watts was employed by the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation from 1933 
to 1938, including two years at Havana 
and three years at Morris. He went 


to work for the Norris Grain Com- 
pany in 1938. 


He is married and has a son, David, 
5, and a daughter, Dianne, 2. 


ARMY ENGINEERS HEAR 
(Continued from page 6) 


One hundred fifty, he said, say they will 
have to relocate and another 150 farmers 
say they will be unable to operate eco- 
nomically. 


Speaking for the State Department of 
Agriculture, Director Arnold P. Benson 
also protested the acquisition of farm 
lands for the 15 reservoirs saying his de- 
partment felt that sufficient study “had 
not been given proper soil conservation 
methods for flood control. 


Several of the speakers asked that 
some of the levees and river bottlenecks 
be eliminated to allow the river to flow 
into its natural flood plain thereby less- 
ening the danger of floods in other areas 
downstream. 


When Brig. Gen. Roscoe C. Crawford, 
chairman of the board of engineers, 
called a halt to the presentation of argu- 
ments by the opposition to give pro- 
ponents of the plan a chance to be heard, 
Mayor John W. Kapp of Springfield pro- 
tested that all opponents of the flood 
control plan should be heard. 


Gen. Crawford overruled Kapp’s pro- 
test saying there were only 214 hours of 
the 8-hour session left for the proponents 
to be heard. : 


Kapp had previously protested to the 
board that the flood control project 
would submerge township roads, sub- 
merge or isolate 10 Sangamon county 
schools, submerge the cemetery contain- 
ing Lincoln's tomb, damage Springfield’s 
sewerage system and create a health haz- 
ard. 


Gen. Crawford announced at the end 
of the hearing that the time for filing 
statements and data for and against the 
plan had been extended until July 15. 
Crawford said he planned no additional 
hearings. 


The board’s report will be submitted 
to the chief of army engineers. Before it 
is sent to the budget bureau on its way 
to Congress, the report will be referred 
to Gov. Dwight Green of Illinois. 


Two members of Green’s administra- 
tion have already announced their op- 
position to the plan — Director of Agri- 
culture Benson and Livingston E. Os- 
borne, Director of Conservation. Os- 
borne contends that the natural river 
flood plains should be retired from till- 
age and devoted to hunting and fishing. 
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RAYON 


CONSTRUCTION 
@ STRONGER FOR LONGER WEAR 


@ LIGHTER 
® COOLER 


A cooler running tire lasts longer! 


Ever since this fact was discovered, the tire industry has been 
developing cooler tires. 
Now we have them in the new Blue Seal tires made with 
rayon cord! 
Rayon cord tires are cooler because less heat is created 
by internal friction with rayon. 
Rayon cord tires are stronger because heat weakens other 
types, but strengthens rayon fibre. A stronger tire is a safer 
tire. 
Rayon cord tires are lighter because the greater strength 
of rayon fibre permits building a stronger tire which actually 
weighs less! This lighter weight tire is also cooler because it 
dissipates heat faster. 

Blue Seal truck tires and passenger tires in the 6.50 and 
larger sizes are now available in. this new and better rayon 
construction. 


Hak Your Blue Seat Salewnan 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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By Wilfred Shaw 


The 23 milk marketing cooperatives com- 
posing the membership of Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association marketed in April, 1946, 
a total of 206,754,020 pounds of milk, or 
7.04% more than the amount marketed by 
the same organizations in April, 1945. The 
April, 1946, milk marketed was 9.24% more 
than the pounds marketed in March, 1946. 


Five evaporated milk plants in Northern 
Illinois paid their producers $2.75 per cwt. 
for 3.5% milk during the period May 1-15 
and one plant paid $2.70 per cwt. for 3.5% 
milk for the same period. The average 
evaporated milk price paid to producers 
supplying fourteen plants in Wisconsin and 
Michigan for the May 1-15 period was 
$2.782 per cwt. for 3.5% milk. 


Pure Milk Association, Chicago, recently 
purchased a building in Kankakee as a new 
location for a Pure Milk plant where either 
Grade A or Grade B milk of members in 
that area can be received and handled. Pure 
Milk Association is now operating plants 
in Illinois at 515 North Pulaski Road, Chi- 


cago, at Richmond, St. Charles, Hinckley, 
and Lisle; in Wisconsin at Salem; Sharon, 
Orfordville, and Kansasville. PMA _ has 
buildings or sites for future plants at the 
following locations: Mazon, Ill.; Gary, 
Ind.; Sycamore, Ill., and another plant at 
Lisle. 


The following are the gross blended 
prices paid to producers for milk in the fol- 
lowing named cities throughout the United 
States, and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat 
basis, delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms 
(with exceptions noted), as reported by the 
respective milk cooperatives. These prices 
are for March unless otherwise noted: 


Akron, Ohio (April) -.------..-------- $3.45 
Baltimore, Md. a 
Boston, Mass. .. 

Canton, @hio . 
Chicago (70-mile zone) (April) -... 3.27 
Cleveland, Ohio ..................--....-.--. 3 
Dayton-Springfield, Ohio .. 4 
Denver, Col. (April) -......... .. 3.01 
Hartford, Conn. -.........- .. 
Indianapolis (April) - 
Kansas City, Mo. -...........-...------------ 3.51 
Knoxville, Tenn. (April) -............ 3.55 
Louisville, Ky. (April) = 
Madison, Wis. ............- se 
New York City _.......------.------------ . 
Omaha, Neb, ...............-..------------------ 3.01 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 7 
Seattle, Wash. __......... 
Sioux City, Ia. (April) _.. 
St. Louis, Mo. (April) _................ 

St. Paul-Minn. (April) sy 
Toledo, Ohio .............-..-..... . 3. 
Washington, D. C. (April) -.......... 4.06 


The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respec- 
tive Illinois markets. All are April prices 
for 3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ plattorms (ex- 
cept Chicago) and are for milk meeting the 
respective city milk ordinances: 


Bihoomniangnem a5 =e es $2.57 
Canton .. 2.70 
Champaign . .- 2.75 
Chicago... .. 3.27 
Danville _ ..... 2.45 
Detatucy .é.50 3362 2.75 
DeKalb .... .. 2.74 
Freeport ..... .. 2.84 
Galesburg .. 2.65 
Hoarrishebei: oes 5 eee 2.50 
Jacksonville © —..<----.—..- 2.85 
Kewanee i... ns 2.75 
LaSalle-Petu  ./<2).225.:--.. nak 2.69 
Moline Foes gee eae 

Peoria ..... 

Pontiac 

Quincy _. 

Rockford _.. 

Springfield 

St. Louis __.. 

Steen. so ee 


Two dairy equipment manufacturers have 
recently announced the development of con- 
tinuous process butter churns which have 
proven very successful in initial tests in pro- 
ducing a good bodied butter. These churns 
are not yet available to purchasers but will 
be in production soon. This new type of 
churn, which will permit a continuous 
manufacture of butter to speed up the 
process of churning and to lower the costs 
of manufacture, is believed by many in the 
industry to be a revolutionary development 
for the future in the butter manufacturing 
industry. 


Why live in FEAR? 


HERE'S A QUICK, EASY WAY 
TO PREVENT H. C.- !! 


M rs. Hamfat, Hogville, says: “After having my 
litter I lived in constant anxiety for fear of H.C. 
Everybody had heard about what had happened to 
Mrs. Great Haunch down the road — H.C. had 


wiped out her entire family, overnight. Then one 
day a neighbor told my boss about Farm Bureau 
Serum and Virus. One shot was all 
my young ones needed. Today they 
are big fat hogs and full of the 


- AWNSZ 


=~ 


dickens. I’m thankful for F. B. 
Serum and that I’ve got such a smart 
boss.” 


i.e Your IJ arm UScariciz 


MRS. HAMFAT (Testimonial Unsolicited) *HOG CHOLERA 
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SCHOLAR PREDICTS 
Drouth his eSeeniaek 


S THERE a drouth due this year? 
There’s been a lot of speculation on 
this subject lately. Some folks say 
yes and others try not to think about it. 


Recent news stories have quoted the 
opinion of Prof. E. L. Moseley of 
Bowling Green, Ohio, State university, 
who predicts a severe drouth this sum- 
mer. Let’s hope he’s wrong. 


’ He predicts the drouth will extend 
from eastern Kansas nearly to the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers. 


Professor Moseley bases his forecast 
on weather records and tree ring 
growths that reveal such dry periods 
come every 90.4 years. 


The summer of 1946, he says, will 
mark the completion of a 90.4-year 
cycle since the last solar-influenced 
drouth. 


In Illinois, the drouth is expected to 
be broken with more rain than is usual 
from April to August in 1947. 


Particular attention is paid by Pro- 
fessor Moseley to some 300 cross sec- 
tions cut from stumps of old trees that 
tell the scientist a story of weather con- 
ditions for past centuries. The cross 
sections show wide and narrow rings 
and it is inferred that the narrow rings 
are the result of poor growth of the 
tree due to lack of moisture. 


Very narrow rings are found in four 
old trees in the year 1494. Again in 
1584, these and other trees in the col- 
lection show narrow rings. The nar- 
row rings seem to appear in 90 to 91- 
year cycles which points to 1946-47 as 
the next drouth year. 
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Records indicate that 1856 was a 
drouth year. 


In Illinois, five of the six U. S. 
weather stations with records show de- 
ficient rainfall in that year. 


Eighty-one-year-old Professor Mose- 
ley made his prediction for a 1946 
drouth at a meeting of scientists in 
1939. In September, 1945, he was 


' quoted in a Chicago newspaper warn- 


ing farmers that in 1946 they “should 
not count on a large yield of corn, or 
any other crop that cannot be harvested 
before midsummer.” 


While Professor Moseley no doubt 
has some professional pride at stake in 
his predictions, he probably hopes that 
he will be proved wrong this summer. 


MASON DIRECTOR SETS 
RECORD OF LONG SERVICE 


F YOU'RE looking for a man who has 

established something of a record for 
continuous service as a Farm Bureau 
board member, you 
will find the answer 
in John H. Dever- 
man of Mason coun- 
ty. 

Mr. Deverman re- 
tired from the Ma- 
son County Farm 
Bureau board of di- 
rectors this year after 
more than 30 years 
of service. A charter 
member of the Ma- 
son Farm Bureau 
which was organized in 1915, Mr. Dever- 
man represented Quiver township on the 
board from the time of organization. 


J. H. Deverman 


Mr. Deverman also enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being one of a small group of 
Farm Bureau pioneers who signed $100 
notes in 1919 to give the newly reorgan- 
ized Illinois Agricultural Association 
financial backing. This was when the 
IAA was reorganized from a federation 
of County Farm Bureaus to a direct 
membership organization. 


The notes, dated Jan. 1, 1919, read: 
“The undersigned promised to pay the 
sum of $100 each year, for a period of 
three years, to the Treasurer of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association. 


“It is distinctly understood that the 
above sum or any part thereof is to be 
paid whenever called for by said Asso- 
ciation to defray any deficit in the Treas- 
ury of said Association caused by the 
payment of the legitimate expenses of 
said Association. It is further under- 
stood that the undersigned shall not be 
required to pay more than $100 in any 
one year.” 


These pledges were never needed, how- 
ever, and the notes were later returned 
to the signers without a dime ever having 
been called for from them. 


In addition to serving as a board mem- 
ber of the Mason County Farm Bureau 
since 1915, Mr. Deverman also served 
during the entire time as its treasurer. 
He was also active in livestock marketing 
programs and was township chairman on 
the Mason county livestock marketing 
committee. He served on the first corn- 
hog committee in. 1933. Active in com- 
munity activities, Mr. Deverman worked 
in War Bond and Red Cross drives during 
World War II and is a member of the 
Bishop Lutheran Church near Topeka, 
Ill. 


Mr. Deverman retired from farming 
in January and moved to Havana. He 
was born in Topeka and owned and 
operated a 225-acre farm near there ur 
til his retirement. 


Mr. Deverman has four children: Mrs. 
Ollie Fritz, Havana; Wilmer Deverman, 
Pekin, and Leland Deverman, Los An- 
geles. 
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BALE TIE SCARCITY 
EXPECTED TO CONTINUE 


Little encouragement is held out to 
farmers hoping for an end to the bale 
tie scarcity soon. Lack of wire and twine 
has created another burden for many 
gathering in their hay. 

However, surplus wire held by the War 
Assets Administration has been channeled 
to hay bale tie mills to permit capacity 
production. Mills closed down or run- 
ning part time will get 2,500 tons of 
surplus wire. This will permit capacity 
operation for 30 to 45 days. 


Other mills are running at capacity but 
ties will still be short for the second 
half of 1946. Twine appears to be a 
bit more plentiful than wire but is still 
far below demand. 


The first step in building up soil for im- 
proved yields is to find out whether it lacks 
essential nutrients. 


The quality of a pasture is almost as im- 
portant in keeping cattle where they belong 
as is the durability of the fence. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“Let the man who is without fault cast 
the first stone,” is the admonition of 
William Twenhafel of Marion county in 
answer to the five. faults city dwellers 
found in farmers in a recent national poll. 
His letter follows: 


In our REcorpD for May there was a write- 
up about “The Farmer's Faults.”” I for one 
don’t think our city friends are in the top 
bracket either. 


Their crack about us being “too narrow 
and provincial” is all wet; for there are any 
number of city people who are more homely 
and unpolished than any farmer ever could 
be. 

Next they say we are “always complain- 
ing.” Have you ever heard of a farmer 
striking over some trivial thing? 

Third, they say we are “poor managers.” 
Well, if they know so much, why don’t they 
come out and show us how to farm. So, 
we won't learn new methods? Well, if 
we had to depend on city people for advice 
they'd all be starving right now. 

And they say we are “‘stubborn.’”” To that 
I say if we were as stubborn as they think 
we are we would get rid of our hogs and 
not buy $1.60 corn to feed to $14.80 hogs. 

And now the last fault. They say we 
get “too much money for what we raise.” 
If I lived in the city, I would be the last to 
make this complaint. Many workers paid 
$2 to $3 an hour are getting far more than 
they are worth. They should know too that 
the average farmer has about a $6,000 in- 
vestment, whereas the city bird needs no 
more than street care fare to get to work 
until pay day. 


William Twenhafel 
Marion County 


Also aroused by the fault finding of 
urban dwellers, 67-year-old Edna Grein 
of Champaign county reminds them of a 


few things they might not be aware of: * 


First, it takes a lot of money for farm 
machinery in original cost and upkeep and 
that doesn’t take into account the cost of 
the land and buildings. In fact, very few 
farmers ever become well enough off to 
wholly own their farms. 

Which brings us to the point that farm- 
ers are among those most poorly paid for 
their labor. And there is more to farming 
than just talk. Work on the farm isn’t 
all riding on a tractor. There are a thou- 
sand things to do and the farmer has to 
know what he is doing. 

And you never know what kind of a crop 
you will raise. Poor, medium or good, it 
takes the same amount of labor to get it. If 
it isn’t rain, it’s drouth or bugs. 

He has to be around the farm seven days 
a week to do his chores. There is no eight- 
hour day on-the farm. 

So if the city people want to work, I can 
tell them from many years of experience that 
the farm is the place to find it. 


Edna Grein, 
Champaign County 


JUNE, 1946 


In the May Recorp, I read about “Our 
Faults”. Speaking as a farmer this is my 
opinion. How many city people really know 
anything about the farm? How I would like 
to give them a workout. Do they know what 
it takes to be a farmer? 

City people think you can sit under a shade 
tree while the wheat, corn, oats, hay, by some 
mysterious method, get harvested and in the 
bins and barns. Perhaps they better come and 
see. Just now the farmer is really busy. Up 
at 3:30 and 4 o'clock and work till 7:30 — 
supper at 8 — sometimes even later. 


How many city people could take even one 
week of that? Then, our work is dirty and 
I'll say most farmers don’t even have modern 
homes — not even a bathroom. How would 
they like that? 


It certainly would be too bad if the farmer 
should strike as they do in the city. Shame 
on them, it’s a disgrace to the American peo- 
ple. And as far as receiving too much money 
for what they raise, how would they know? 
Let’s take chickens. Baby chix are high. 
Feed is very high. Start and grow mash is 
$4.25, egg mash $3.85, corn $1.40. You 
don’t get a thing out of your work. Keep- 
ing poultry houses clean is no little job, and 
eggs only 28c per dozen. 


It’s the middle man who gets the profit, 
and the poor farmer does the work. Now if 
these city slickers think the farmer is getting 
rich, perhaps they better give it a try. Seeing 
is believing. 

—M. Mills 
Gallatin County 


Again. we open our Poet’s Corner to 
our genial organization director for Dis- 
trict One (the northern third of the 
state), Harry Claar, who combines his 
ballads with his philosophy. If you 
think you can do as well as Harry, 
send us your contributions. 


TO A FIELD 


The same old fields are lying there 
Our fathers used to till, 

The peeping corn, the waving grain 
Still greet us with a thrill. 


Yes, time has flown, change has come 
With advancing civilization, 

But time means little to a field 
Where God reveals creation. 


The basic wonder changes not 
Through many thousand years 

With proper stewardship of these fields 
Each spring new life appears. 


Their beauty bursting shells have marred 
Kind hosts, to evil hordes are they. 

Yet, for each scar their bosom bears, 
A weaker world must pay. 


No marching horde or bursting shell 
Will e’er make us secure, 

But wisdom in a quiet field 
Will after all endure. 


Yea, then in the last analysis 
Man’s only trusty shield 
Is the peeping corn, the waving grain 
Each spring in the lowly field. 
Or Long Green 


(Editor's Note: This poem was inspired 
by the back cover page of the May issue 
of the IAA Record which pictured a 
Sphinx with a headline “Silence Is Not 
Always Golden.’’) 


SILENCE IS NOT GOLDEN 


Silence is not golden when there is a 
story to be told. 
The cause of a people demands to be 
sold. 
The farmer was silent while others com- 
plained 
Too busy at sowing and _ harvesting 
grain. 


When classes would gather and plan for 
their cause 
There was no one to speak for the 
world’s Santa Claus. 
At home and bedraggled without compass 
or plan 
Growing food for the masses and de- 
leting the land. 


When there is no one to speak in defense 
of a cause 
Advantages are taken without thought 
or a pause 
Though guilty they stand to a certain 
degree 
The farmer must accept that more 
‘guilty was he. 


Necessity mothered the need of a plan, 
An organization united to stand 
With leaders well chosen for justice to 
seek 
Endowed with understanding and the 


courage to speak. 


All hail to the day when the farmer 
organized 
Respected by all, even those who 
criticized 
His silence was broken, the story pro- 
claimed 
A position among men he at last had 
attained. 


The problems are many, there will be 
many more 
Let us roll up our sleeves and do as 
before 
There is more to this job than corn, 
wheat, and barley 
Every lad must roll out and back up 
our Charlie. 
Fritz Louderspeck 


Letters to the Editor are wel- 
comed from readers on any sub- 
ject related to agriculture. Writers 
should sign letters with name and 
address. Names may be withheld 


if desired. Address Letters to the 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion Record, 608 South Dearborn, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


rm me 


Dale (left) and Duane Sutter, sons 

of Merle Sutter, McLean county, are 

shown with the midget tractor they 

helped Dad make to take care of 
garden cultivation. 


wa 


Mrs. Chester Kurts, Clark county, 

sends in this picture of her Grand- 

daughter Lynn balancing herself on 

her Daddy’s hand. Her father, Harry 

Bamesbergers, is a former army air- 
man. 


FARM BUREAU 
FOLKS 
IN 
PICTURES 


ie: 


Clement Leinen, Montgomery county takes a little time 
out from his work to play with his two-year-old twin 
daughters, Becky and Bonny. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH AWARD GOES TO 


MRS. RAYMOND QUICK, 


LAKE COUNTY, 


FOR THIS SHOT OF HER GRANDDAUGHTER, 
SHIRLEY JACOBUS, FULTON COUNTY, WHIS- 


PERING IN DOG SNOOKY’S EAR. 
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Veterans Melvin Johnson (left), Kan- 

kakee county, and Gene Davis, Coles 

county, prepare for cow testing work 

at the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 


Jimmy Brown beats the high price of 
haircuts by having Grandpa Marshall 
A. Brown, Macon county, clip him. 
Father Richard, Macon-Piatt Service 
Co. driver, supervises the job. 
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Your FARM BUREAU AUTO INSURANCE COMPANY 


Increases Rates on Collision & Property Damage 


HERE IS THE NEW RATE SCHEDULE 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1946 


Semi-Annual Premium for Pleasure Cars 


Fire, Theft & Wind 


Factory Year Model 


List Price 1942 1940 1939 & 
1946 1941 Older 


Collision P.1.* Medical 
Expense 


Model All 


1940 1939 & All Cars 
1941 Older Cars 


$0-749 1.00 -85 -70 
750-999 1.50 


12.00 | 11.50 | 3.15 1.50 


14.50 | 14.00 | 3.15 1.50 


1000-1299 2.00 
1300-1599 2.50 
1600-1899 2.90 
1900-2199 3.20 
2200-2499 3.40 


15.50 15.00 | 3-15 | 1.50 


16.50 16.00 3.15 | 1.50 


17.50 17.00 | 3.15 | 1.50 


18.00 | 17.50 3.15 | 1.50 


18.50 18.00 | 3.15 1.50 


2500 & Over 3.60 


19.00 18.50 | 3.15 | 1.50 


** Personal Injury 
** Property Damage 


HE Board of Directors of Country Mutual Casual- 

ty Company at its regular monthly meeting on 

May !1, 1946, authorized an increase in the col- 
lision and property damage rates of the company. 
These rates have been approved by the Department of 
Insurance, State of Illinois, and will become effective 
July 1, 1946. 


The table above shows the semi-annual rate which 
will be charged on all new policies written on pleasure 
cars and also represents the rate which will apply to all 
policies in effect which are renewed on and after July |, 
1946. The collision and property damage rates, (printed 
in red) being the only rates which are increased, are 
also increased on trucks. 


This increase in rates for collision coverage (that is, 
damage to your own car) and the P.D. or propery dam- 
age (that is, cost of repairing the other car) has been 
brought about largely from three causes: first, the in- 
creased charges which are being made by garages and 
repair shops for doing the same work today as compared 
with five years ago; second, the increased frequency 
of accidents upon the highway and third, the severity of 
accidents brought about by cars being driven at high 
rates of speed with faulty brakes and other mechanical 
defects. 


Your Company was originally organized to write in- 
surance for Farm Bureau members and their dependents 


at cost. When costs go up, rates will go up; likewise 
when costs go down, rates will go down or excess earn- 
ings will be returned in the form of special dividends such 
as was done during the war period when gas and tires 
were rationed. 


This increase in rates has not been brought about in 
any way because of operating costs. The operating 
costs of the company today are the lowest they have 
ever been since the company was organized. 


You will note in the table above that there has been no 
increase in fire, theft or windstorm rates, no increase in 
P.l. or personal injury rates and no increase in 
the medical expense reimbursement rate. The only in- 
crease that is necessary is that for material damage or 
damage to the motor vehicle. 


* 
COUNTRY MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


(Formerly Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insurance Company) 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Dal (left and Duone Sutter, sons - : é es ; . 

of Merle Sutter, Mclean county, are EDITOR’S NOTE: Picture contest entries 

shown with the midget tractor they should be addressed to Picture Editor, Illinois 

helped Dad: make to take care of Agricultural Association, 608 South Dearborn 
garden ultivation 


Street, Chicago 5, Ill. If you wish picture re- 

turned, enclose a self-addressed stamped en- 

velope. Entries are judged on originality, 

clearness, and interest. Avoid shots of per- 

sons merely looking toward camera. Best pic- 

ture receives $5 award. Others published re- 
ceive $1 awards. 
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FOR THIS SHOT OF HER GRANDDAUGHTER 
SHIRLEY JACOBUS, FULTON COUNTY, WHIS- 
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Veterans Melvin Johnson (left), Kan- 

kakee county, and Gene Davis, Coles 

county, prepare for cow testing work 

at the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 


Jimmy Brown beats the high price of 

haircuts by having Grandpa Marshall Th 

A. Brown, Macon county, clip him. 

Sather Richard, Macon-Piatt Service 
Co. driver, supervises the job. cars 
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Your FARM BUREAU AUTO INSURANCE COMPANY 


Increases Rates on Collision & Property Damage 


Semi-Annual Premium for Pleasure Cars 


M 


Fire, Theft & Wind 


Factory Year Model 
List Price 1942 1946 1939 8 
1946 194 Old 
$0-749 090 8 70 
’ 
750-999 1.50 1.30 1.10 
1000-1299 2.00 4 
1300-1599 2.50 
1600-1899 2.90 2.5C re 
1900-2199 3.20 ?.90 750 
2200-2499 3.40 3.20 2.90 
2500 & Over 3.60 3.40 3.20 
* Personal Injury 
** Property Damag 
HE Board of Directors of try Mut t 
ty Company. at its’reqular monthly meetir x ; 
May | 1946, authorized ar t " 4 j 
sion and property damag tes ) ae rr Ww ” 
These rates have been approved by the De tment . 
Insurance, State of Illinois, and w b me effectiv 
July ! 1946 Ti 
The table above shows the semi-annual! rat whicn m 
will be charged on all new policies written n pleasur £ 4+} : 
cars and also represents the rate which w rohit yer 'b , 
policies in effect which are renewed on and after July 
1946. The collision and property damage rates, (printed w 
n red) being the only rates which are increased, ar f 3s n fire, thef+ a 
also increased on trucks. F 
This increase in rates for collision coverage (that is ries ; 
damage to your own car} and the P.D. or propery dam 


age (that is, cost of repairing the other car} has been 
brought about largely from three causes: first, the in- 
creased charges which are being made by garages and 
repair shops for doing the same work today as compared 


with five years ago; second, the increased frequency COUNTRY MUTUAL 
of accidents upon the highway and third, the severity of 


Formerly Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insurance Company 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, iLL. 
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accidents brought about by cars being driven at high 
rates of speed with faulty brakes and other mechanica 
defects. 


Your Company was originally organized to write in- 


surance for Farm Bureau members and their dependents 
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How well are you informed on farm affairs? Test yourself on the ques- 
tions below. Each question is followed by three answers. Select the one 
which you think is correct. Compare your selection with the correct an- 
swers. Allow yourself 10 points for each correct answer. Add your score. 


90 to 100 — Excellent 50 to 60 — Fair 
70 to 80 — Good Below 50 — Poor 


. Which of the following is a breed of hogs? 
Berkshire Shropshire § Wiltshire 

. What was the value of products sold from Illinois farms in 1945? 
$27,298,000 $365,000 $1,166,000,000 

. Illinois Farm Bureau members have organized a new statewide co- 
operative to market which of the following? 
live stock fruit = grain 

. The number of members in Illinois Farm Bureaus at the end of April 
Was 
12,855 85,128 127,551 

. What is the principal use for corn? 
human food cow feed hog feed 

. What was the average age of Illinois farm operators in 1940? 
29 years 39 years 49 years 

. Which of the following might be a capon? 
Duroc Jersey Holstein Buff Orpington 

. Which of the following companies owned by Illinois farmers provides 
automobile insurance? 


Country Life Insurance Co. Country Mutual Fire Co. 
Country Mutual Casualty Co. 
. When did hybrid corn come into common use in Illinois? 
1919 1929 1939 


. What was the average market weight of hogs during the war? 
205 Ibs. 255 Ibs. 305 Ibs. 


ANSWERS 
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COUNTRY FIRE CITES 
RULES ON GAS STORAGE 


A “ANY farmer who buys fire insurance 

on a building or the contents of a 
building and has gasoline stored within 
15 feet is paying premiums for nothing,” 
advises Lyman Peaks, chief underwriter 
for Country Mutual Fire Company. 


“No fire insurance company wants to 
take money for nothing,” Peaks said, 
“but the state fire marshal strictly for- 
bids storage of gasoline close to build- 
ings, and all companies which operate 
statewide in Illinois must use a standard 
policy which denies liability for fire dam- 
age on any building which has gasoline 
stored within 15 feet.” 


Concurring with Peaks’ advice, Man- 
ager J. H. Kelker of Country Fire said 
destruction of farm property and loss of 
lives caused by gasoline fires on farm- 
steads is something for farmers to sto 
and consider. Too much care, he said, 
cannot be used in placing your gasoline 
tank where it will be least dangerous. 


A ride through a farming district in 
almost any part of Illinois, Peaks said, 
will reveal such dangerous gasoline tank 
installations as tanks resting on timbers 
extending from a haymow door, tanks 
on wooden supports too close to a build- 
ing, many tanks in machine sheds, and 
in extreme cases recent observation 
showed a few actually sitting on wooden 
supports connected to expensive dairy 
barns. . 


“Underground tanks,” Peaks said, “are 
preferable but neither tanks nor pumps 
are as yet available in sufficient quantities. 


“Whatever type of gasoline storage 
tank is used on your farm,” he continued, 
“please be sure that it is located at least 
15 feet — greater distances are more de- 
sirable — from any building so you will 
have protection from any gasoline fire 
on your premises and so your fire policy 
will not be voided by violation of policy 


provisions.” 


NAME BASEBALL DIRECTORS 


Five counties have named directors to 
represent their teams on the board of 
the Illinois Farm Bureau Baseball League, 
Roy P. Johnson, IAA director of special 
services, reported June 10. 


Teams are being organized and plans 
are moving ahead to put the Farm Bureau 
Baseball league into action this summer. 


County Farm Bureaus naming _base- 
ball directors are: Kendall, Ed William- 
son; Cass, Oscar Reichert; DeKalb, Floyd 
Phillips; Macon, O. E. Jacob, and Will, 
Bob Seeley. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE 
MAKES CO-OP REPORT 


House of Representatives Committee 
on Small Business gave the anti- 
cooperative pave of some groups 
an emphatic setback April 9, when after 
a years study, including a number of 
public hearings, it declared that coopera- 
tives do not endanger other forms of 
business enterprise. 


Its interim report was signed by all 
members of the committee, including five 
Democrats and four Republicans. Con- 
gressman Evan Howell of Illinois was 
one of the committee members. 


Representative excerpts from the con- 
clusions of the report (the full text of 
which is available to those interested) 
follow: 


“Agricultural cooperatives were orig- 
inally formed as a possible means of pro- 
viding assistance to the independent small 
farmer who was at a marked disadvan- 
tage in his bargaining position, being 
forced to accept low prices for his prod- 
ucts and to pay high prices for all of 
the articles which he required for his 
production .-. . . the abnormal condi- 
tions that led to the original cooperative 
movement may be intensified. 


“Tax-exempt farmer cooperatives ap- 
parently do have an advantage over com- 
petitive businesses operating in the same 
fields to the extent that amounts of in- 
come available for the payment of divi- 
dends on capital stock and accumulated 
in reserve . . . . escape Federal income 
taxation . . . . The cooperative reserves 
apparently constitute a substitute for the 
capital markets normally available - to 
other business enterprises, since the capi- 
tal for an exempt cooperative comes prin- 
cipally from farmers, and they have a 
very limited capacity for supplying capi- 
tal at any one time. Apparently only 
about 54% of the farm cooperatives have 
elected to and have taken the requisite 
affirmative action necessary for qualifica- 
tion as an exempt cooperative . . . . the 
aggregate amount of income available 
for the payment of dividends on capital 
stock and/or retained in one allocated 
reserve is relatively small. No appre- 
ciable revenue would accrue to the gov- 
ernment if income tax were levied on 
these amounts. It does not appear that 
the tax exemption available to exempt 
farmer cooperatives has any true bearing 
upon any competitive advantage which 
the cooperative might have in its normal 
operations.” 


“Agricultural cooperatives which are 
non-exempt from Federal income tax and 
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all consumer cooperatives apparently en- 
joy no privileges or advantages under the 
tax laws which are not available to all 
other types of competitive businesses op- 
erating in the same lines of endeavor. It 
seems readily apparent that non-coopera- 
tive business agencies, if they were will- 
ing to render services at cost, would not 
be subject to any income tax.” 


“The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled, and the courts have upheld, the 
principle that the cooperative entity serves 
only as an agent for and on behalf of 
its members, and that at no time does its 
income belong to other than its members 

. it does not appear to be reasonable 
or equitable to attempt to levy a tax on 
a cooperative for income which does not 
belong to it.” 


“There is substantial evidence to show 
that the cooperative movement operates as 
a very successful means of combating 
monopolistic concentrations, and, as such, 
is a very healthy addition to the Amer- 
ican economy.” 


“There is no evidence to show that 
cooperatives have been granted a type 
of preferential financial treatment by the 
Federal Government that has not like- 
wise been made available to and accepted 
by other forms of business enterprise.” 


“The theory that the cooperative move- 
ment is seriously endangering other eco- 
nomic forms of business operation can 
be utterly disregarded.” 


BROWN NAMED DISTRICT 


IFS FIELD MANAGER 


DeWitt Brown, recently discharged 
from service and former manager of 
the Douglas County Service Company, 
has been employed 
as district field 
manager for Illi- 
nois Farm Supply 
Company for the 
Effingham terri- 
tory. 

Born, reared and 
schooled in Shelby 
county, Brown first 
was employed as 
bookkeeper for 
Shelby - Effingham 
Service Company 
in 1936. Later he served Clark, Egyp- 
tian and Macoupin Service companies 
in the same capacity. In July of 1942 
he was employed as manager of the 
Douglas Service Company. He was 
called into service in July of last year. 


DeWitt Brown 


PLANT 105,000 TREES 


To prevent wind erosion on the sand 
lands of western Mason county, 105,000 
pine trees have been planted by farmers 
and schools in that area, according to 
O. A. Potts of Pekin, district agent of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 


Be sure that hay is well cured before it is 
stored in hav mows. Damp hay will heat 
and start a fire. 


A CREED FOR COOPERATIVE MEMBERS 


. I will keep myself informed on the affairs, problems, and methods of my 
cooperative so as to be an intelligent and constructive member. 

. I will exert my influence to see that my cooperative has the best possible 
directors and officers in terms of general competence and integrity. 


. I will faithfully support my cooperative with my patronage, and encourage 
my friends to use it, because in volume there is strength. 


. I will help build and maintain my cooperative by contributing my share 


of essential capital. 


. I will insist that full information be provided me on the operations and 
financial condition of my cooperative, based on accurate accounting and 


proper auditing. 


. I will not expect miracles from my cooperative, but I will insist on re- 
ceiving from it honest values and efficient services. 
. I will refrain from asking my cooperative to give me favors in the form 


of credit or other special services. 


. I will take pride in my cooperative and use my influence to see that it 
assumes its fair share of community responsibilities. 


. I will stand by my cooperative in its days of adversity and help protect it 
from weaknesses which come with prosperity. 


. I will always remember that my cooperative is ME, and others like ME, 
and that its behavior is a reflection of MY behavior. 


—By Joseph G. Knapp, Principal Agricultural Economist, Farm Credit 


Administration. 


WILFRED SHAW LEAVES 
IAA TO HEAD AFBF 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT 


LFRED SHAW, director of milk 

marketing for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association since Aug. 1, 1935, has 
been named director of the dairy de- 
partment of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. He started work in his 
new position June 15. 


In addition to serving as milk market- 
ing director for the IAA, Shaw also has 
been secretary-treas- 
urer of the Illinois 
Milk Producers As- 
sociation composed 
of 23 member co- 
operative milk mar- 
keting associations 
in Illinois. These 
cooperatives mar- 
keted more than 
two billion pounds 
of milk in 1945. 
Shaw is also secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers Supply Company which was or- 
ganized in 1944 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing dairy supplies pe equipment for 
member milk cooperatives. 


Wilfred Shaw 


At the time Shaw joined the IAA 
staff in 1935, the statewide milk mar- 
keting association then known as the 
Mississippi Valley Milk Producers As- 
sociation had been reorganized and re- 
named the Illinois Milk Producers As- 
sociation with 12 milk marketing coop- 
eratives as members. The reorganiza- 
tion was made in order to bring about a 
better correlation between the member 
cooperatives and to coordinate and ac- 
tivate their program on price and leg- 
islative fronts. 


Shaw has also worked with the legis- 
lative committee of the IAA at each 
session of the Illinois General Assembly 
in studying and testifying upon legis- 
lation affecting dairy farmers of the 
state. 


A graduate of the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture in 1920, 
Shaw has long been active in Farm 
Bureau and cooperative milk and dairy 
work. He served as assistant farm 
adviser in Peoria county from June, 
1920, to March, 1923, and then oper- 
ated the Shaw home farm in Clark 
county for one year before returning to 
Peoria county as farm adviser in 1924. 
He served four years as farm adviser 
during which time in 1925 and 1926 
he and the farm advisers in Tazewell 
and Woodford counties helped to or- 
ganize the Peoria Milk Producers Asso- 
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ciation. In the fall of 1928 he resigned 
to become manager of the Association 
and in 1932 helped to organize the 
Peoria Producers Creamery and in 1933 
the Peoria Producers Dairy. He served 
as manager of these three cooperatives 
at Peoria until he joined the IAA staff 
in 1935. 

Shaw was born in Marshall, Illinois, 
Clark county, on May 23, 1897. The 
Shaw family was one of the first farm 
families to settle in what later became 
Clark county, and the late Wilfred 
Shaw, Sr., was one of the first Farm 
Bureau members in the county. 

Shaw is a veteran of World War I, 
having served as an ensign in the Navy 
for one year in 1918-1919. He married 
Gladys L. Paul in Peoria in 1921 and 
they have two children, Wilfred, Jr., 
17, and Eleanor Louise, 15. 

He owns and operates two farms in 
Clark county comprising 443 acres. 

Shaw is president of the recently 
organized Midwest Dairy Conference 
composed of representatives from fluid 
milk marketing cooperatives, state col- 
leges of agriculture and state and feder- 
al milk control agencies of the midwest 
states. 

Shaw also serves on several dairy 
committees and boards by appointment 
of the board of directors of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. These include 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
dairy committee, Dairy Products Pro- 
motion of Illinois, and the Illinois 
Nutrition Committee. He is also a 
member of the American Dairy Associ- 
ation board of directors, and during the 
war served on the State Dairy Industry 
Committee of Illinois. 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


HE IAA REcoRD was no more than 

in the hands of members with the news 
that there were over 125,000 Farm Bu- 
reau members in Illinois as of March 31, 
1946, than further progress was regis- 
tered. The April 30th count was 127,- 
571, another all-time high, and on May 
31, 128,220. CODs and volunteer or- 
ganization workers are now enthused 
with the prospect that membership may 
reach the 130,000 mark by the close of 
this fiscal year, September 30. 


Ten county organization directors are rec- 
ognized as the first to attain their 1945- 
1946 105 per cent dues income quota. The 
ten who were “under the wire’’ first are: 
A. B. Culp, McLean; D. E. Anderson, Iro- 
quois; C. C. Mashing, Tazewell; Wayne 


Lienbach, Rock Island; and C. J. Campbell, 
White, all approved on April 17; E. V. 
Stadel, Winnebago; F. F. Fleming, Wayne; 
C. D. Lewis, McDonough; R. H. Garrison, 
Jefferson; and C. H. Mills, Cook, all ap- 
proved on May 20. 


As of April 30, all but ten counties had 
made their new member quota for the year 
and five more made their quotas in May. 
Leading counties in total new members to 
April 30 follow with the first figure the 
quota and the second, the new members 
reported: LaSalle, 174-543; Whiteside, 146- 
747; Bureau, 142-405; Henry, 150-368 ; Cham- 
paign, 199-367; Iroquois, 206-354; McLean, 
195-342; Cook, 232-329; Lee, 154-298; Liv- 
ingston, 162-269. 


The Midwest Farm Bureau Training 
School, suspended during the war, will meet 
at Kansas City, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 
inclusive. The Missouri Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation will be host at a reception at 5:30 
p.m., Sunday, June 23, followed at 7:30 
p.m., by a Vesper Service. Group confer- 
ences, including presidents and _ secretaries, 
organization workers, Associated Women, 
Rural Youth, and services will be on Mon- 
day morning’s program. Edward A. O'Neal, 
AFBF president, will speak Monday eve- 
ning. Dale Carnegie, author of “How to 
Win Friends and Influence People,’ will 
speak Tuesday evening. A breakfast pro- 
gram Wednesday, followed by addresses by 
O. D. Brissenden of Illinois, Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre and Allen B. Kline will wind up the 
session. 


L. R. Culp, former Livingston County 
COD, assumed his new position as COD 
in Warren County April 15. Temple R. 
Lovett, former Army major, is Livingston's 
new COD. Carl C. Orr has returned from 
service to resume the COD post in Union 
County and Harry M. Randolph became 
DeWitt’s COD on May 13. 


Seventy-seven counties are planning to start 
programs of quarterly all-employee meetings 
for discussions of an informational type 
about Farm Bureau and its subsidiaries. 
The Sales Service department is issuing a 
leaflet called the GUIDE to assist advisers 
and department heads in planning the dis- 
cussions. 


Eighty counties took part in this year’s 
Membership Maintenance Meetings, with em- 
ployee and leadership participation of over 
2,100. 


The National Farm Bureau _Institute’s 
name has been changed to American Farm 
Bureau Institute. This six-day school is 
for the purpose of training organization 
workers from many states. It will be held 
this year at the University of Illinois, Aug. 
18-23. 


The BUILDER, mimeographed publication 
of the Organization Department since 1931, 
will be published in printed form beginning 
in August, and will go to an expanded list 
of individuals, including employees of Farm 
Bureaus and subsidiaries and Farm Bureau 
Directors. 


The Cook County Farm Bureau Board of 
Directors, upon hearing that LaSalle County 
had achieved a total of 3,500 members and 
taken the lead among counties in the state 
(a position held by Cook for some time) 
took official action to send LaSalle a letter 
of congratulation. Cook had 3,411 mem- 
bers on the April 30 report. 
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This improved postwar motor oil has been 
developed through modern laboratory 
research and thirteen million miles of test- 
ing. ILLIN| Premium Motor Oil is today’s 
better oil for farm use in tractors, trucks 
and cars. 

ILLIN] emphasizes QUALITY plus ECON- 
OMY as outlined in the original policies of 
this cooperative. It offers farmers five dis- 


tinct advantages: 


KEEPS FARM MOTORS RUNNING SMOOTHLY 


1. Keeps a clean motor clean longer; 


2. Provides a better piston-seal; 

3. Non-corrosive to bearing metals; 

4. Holds resinous varnish formation to minimum; 
5. Assures longer life for piston rings and cylinder 


walls. 


Try ILLINI Premium Motor Oil—the safe and eco- 
nomical lubrication for your farm engines. 


See Your Blue Seal Truchsalesman 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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SUNSHINE CAKE 


1 cup sifted Swans Down cake flour 
1 cup sifted sugar 
\4 teaspoon salt 
6 egg whites 
l4 teaspoon cream of tartar 
4 egg yolks, beaten until thick and lemon- 

colored 
14 teaspoon lemon extract 

Sift flour once, measure, add 14 of sugar, 
and sift 4 more times. Add salt to egg 
whites and beat with flat wire whisk. When 
foamy, add cream of tartar, and continue 
beating until beater leaves faint line when 
drawn across surface of egg whites. Add 
remaining sugar gradually, and continue 
beating as before, until texture is very fine 
and even and egg whites are stiff enough 
to stand in peaks, but not dry. Fold in 
egg yolks and lemon extract. Then sift 
small amount of flour over mixture and 
fold in carefully. Continue until all is 
used. Pour into ungreased tube pan. Bake 
in slow oven (300°F.) for 30 minutes, then 
increase heat slightly (325°F.) and bake 
35 minutes longer. Remove from oven 
and invert pan till cool, about one hour. 

—Julia Thomas 
Pike County 


BAKED CREAM SPINACH 


1 pt. or can of spinach 
4 tbsp. butter 
salt and pepper to taste 
2 eggs slightly beaten 
4 cup milk 
1, cup grated cheese 
l4 cup buttered crumbs 

Cook the spinach without water, drain and 
add butter and seasonings. Place part of it 
in a buttered baking dish, sprinkle it with 
Y, grated cheese, add remaining spinach and 
cheese. Add beaten eggs to milk and pour 
over the mixture in baking dish. Cover top 
with buttered crumbs and bake in moderate 
oven for 20 minutes. 


—Mrs. A. B. Kettelkamp 
Henderson County 


The annual 4-H Club leadership camp 
will be held July 22—27 at East Bay. 
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MOLASSES SPICE COOKIES 


Y, cup shortening 
4 cup sugar 

4 cup molasses 

4 cup buttermilk 
2Y4 cups sifted flour 
Y, tsp. salt 


\4 tsp. cinnamon 
Y, tsp. nutmeg 
Pinch of cloves 

1 tsp. ginger 
114 tsps. soda 


Cream shortening, add sugar, and cream 
well. Add molasses. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients and add 1 to the first mixture. 
Add buttermilk, then remaining dry in- 
gredients. Chill thoroughly. Roll about 
Y, inch and cut with cookie cutter. Place 
on greased baking sheet and bake in a 
moderate oven of 350° F. about 10 minutes 
or until done. Makes 3 dozen 214 inch 
cookies. 


PAMPHLET EXPLAINS HOW 
TO QUICK-FREEZE FRUITS 


“How to Prepare Fruits and Veg- 
etables for Freezing’’ is the title of a 
new pamphlet prepared by Miss Frances 
Van Duyne, assistant professor of foods 
at the University of Illinois. 

In her circular, Miss Van Duyne tells 
of substitutions of syrup for sugar in 
quick freezing, preparing fruits and 
vegetables for serving and varieties 
suitable for freezing. A copy of this 
circular may be obtained by writing 
to the Home Economics Department, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Kane county claims a total of 247 
farm families enrolled in the Safe 
Homes Program for 1946 according to 
Mrs. Gertrude Fields, home adviser. 


NEWS ot VIEWS 


Vo Major Style Changes 
Expected = YU. JI Specialist 


No major style changes are likely to 
occur for several months, according to 
Miss Edna Gray, clothing specialist, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. Miss Gray bases her opinion 
on the fact that Governmental Style 
Orders No. L-85, L-116 and L-118 are 
to be continued at least until August. 

Because of a continued short supply 
of textiles, these orders which limit the 
amount of fabric in women’s and chil- 
dren’s apparel will not be lifted as early 
as was expected. This means that 
limitations on length and sweep of 
ready-made skirts and dresses will re- 
main the same. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion is asking all fashion stores to with- 
hold from sale any new clothing which 
does not meet the regulations. The 
CPA is also examining the fashion 
plans of leading stylists to see that re- 
strictions are applied. _ 


APRONS FOR WORK AND PLAY 


. 


The right apron for the right task makes 
the job lighter. Entertaining calls for a 
more frivolous style, yet one that will pro- 
tect the dress. These aprons can be made 
in a very short time. For free instructions 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
WOMEN'S EDITOR, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation Record, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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i'm» HOMEMAKER 


82 WUlinois Counties Mavs 
yt Soe Keisais Organizations 


Eighty-two of Illinois’ 102 counties 
now have active county Home Bureau 
organizations. Three new organizations 
added since Jan. 1 are Pope-Hardin, 
Marion and Logan. Franklin and Car- 
roll are about finished with the process 
of organization and Massac and Cum- 
berland have shown some interest in 
Home Bureau work. McLean expected 
to have a membership high for the state 
of 1,900 this month. 

Since last August, Clinton county 
has upped its membership 260 per cent. 
Kendall county follows a membership 
procedure popular among organizations 
in a number of counties, that is, it 
spends a considerable amount of time 
with a possible new member explaining 
the purposes of Home Bureau. 


The 1946 turkey crop is expected to be 
about 15 per cent less than the record crop 
last year. 


BANQUET CLOTH FOR THE 
BRIDAL TABLE 


A wedding reception calls for the best of 
everything — sliver, china and your price- 
less hand-crocheted tablecloth. What could 
be more beautiful than this exquisite cloth. 
Make it of mercerized crochet cotton. For 
instructions free of charge, write to WOM- 
EN’S EDITOR, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion Record, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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HOT PLATE MATS ON THE SQUARE 


Here’s a gift item for the summer bride 
that’s small in cost but long in usefulness. 
Crochet a set of these hot plate mats in 
ecru pearl cotton with contrasting trim. 
They are 9, 7 and 51/2 inches square. For 
instructions free of charge, write to Wom- 
en’s Editor, Ulinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5, Ul. 


ILLINOIS RURAL CHORUS 
TO BE HEARD AGAIN 


Illinois Rural Chorus, . discontinued 
in 1941 at the onset of the war, is be- 
ing revived this year under the direc- 
tion of James K. Van Slyke, extension 
specialist in music at the University of 
Illinois. Six counties have already or- 
ganized their choruses — Moultrie, 
Williamson, La Salle, Winnebago, Ste- 
phenson and DeKalb — and are plan- 
ning to take part in the State Fair 
Festival, the Chicagoland Music Festi- 
val, and the Illinois Farm Sports Festi- 
val. Seventeen other counties are now 
planning their choruses. 


Men of McDonough county have 
been sitting in on Home Bureau meet- 
ings to get the proper slant on family 
relationships. Meetings are held in the 
evening under the direction of Home 
Adviser Hazel Adams. 


The average size of Illinois farms in 1945 
was 153 acres compared with 137 acres in 
1935, 135 in 1920 and 124 in 1900. 


Select Site of Pareaniat 
Northern 4-H Chub Sane 


Fifty acres of wooded land along 
Rock Creek near its confluence with the 
Kankakee river in Kankakee county has 
been chosen as the site of a permanent 
4-H club camp for the Northern Illinois 
district. 

A temporary tent camp will be set up 
this summer until labor and materials 
become available for permanent struc- 
tures which will include clubroom fa- 
cilities, 20 cabins, kitchen and dining 
hall, recreation hall, storage and supply 
rooms, and swimming pool and show- 
ers. When completed the camp will 
accommodate 300. 


EXPERIMENTS SHOW 
NEW FLOUR WORKS WELL 


Homemakers who are experimenting 
with the new 80 per cent flour find that 
it works very well in their usual recipes, 
but some of the scrupulous ones are a 
bit disappointed that their cakes or pies 
aren't quite up to the standard. 

They will be encouraged by some al- 
ternate methods offered by Mrs. Metta 
Zahorsky of the food and nutrition 
staff, University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 

When making leavened products 
with baking powder or sour milk and 
soda, a minimum amount of mixing 
should be done after the flour and 
liquid have been combined. “Mix only 
until flour is moistened,” is Mrs. Zahor- 
sky's rule. Yeast products need light 
handling, especially after they have 
risen once, and they shouldn't rise too 
much — not more than double in size, 
or not quite double. 

Eighty per cent flour has the same 
thickening qualities for all practical 
household purposes. Gravies, pud- 
dings and sauces require the usual 
amount. 


The La Salle County Home Bureau 
is issuing the fourth edition of its 
Home Bureau cook book and is offering 
it to Home Bureau women through 
their county organizations. La Salle 
county reports more than 33,000 of the 
cook books already have been sold. 


Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


The Rural Youth slogan for 1946, “Serve 
Your Community and Know Your Neigh- 
bor,” is finding expression in the various 
activities of Rural Youth. 


McHenry’s eight groups together have 
planned interesting programs for several 
months ahead and each is now enjoying 
the county wide activities. The June formal 
at Crystal Lake was such a county activity. 
Examples of the unit activities are seen in 
Ringwood’s discussion of “Highway Safety,” 
in Pleasant Valley's “Welcome Home Party” 
for Merle Brooks returning from the army, 
in Marengo’s parties in which the girls have 
been teaching the boys to dance, and in 
Hartland’s interest in developing a baseball 
team. 


Thought-stimulating discussions continue 
to come into the programs since the last issue 
of the Recorp.” St. Clair heard Dr. Nor- 
man Rose, Highland health district officer 
upon “Health Precautions for Rural Youth.” 
Knox conducted a lively panel discussion 
on the “County Health Unit.” Richland 
heard Sergeant Stroup, a state highway 
patrolman, discuss safety on the highway. 
Tazewell heard Dr. Harry Roethe of the 
Northern Research Laboratory. He told of 
experiments in finding uses for farm prod- 
ucts. Pulaski-Alexander and Wayne showed 
slides and had discussions on soil con- 
servation. Wayne is starting a _ series 
of meetings this month built around the 
theme, “Know Your Country,” McLean 
brought both the home adviser and the 
assistant farm adviser into their meeting to 
lead discussions. Mrs. Lysted discussed the 
theme, “Importance of Milk in the Human 
Diet,” while Mr. Mosbacker discussed soil 
conservation and its relation to public health. 
Iroquois had current events under the theme, 
“Keeping Up-to-Date.” This group discussed 
UNO, the county soil conservation district, 
new conveniences for the home, and recent 
developments in baseball. Ogle had a back- 
wards party but went straight ahead on the 
study of “Weed Killers.” Edwards engaged 
in a panel discussion — “What Should be 
Done to Encourage Young People to Stay on 
the Farm.” 


The building of membership in the county 
organization has been given serious consid- 
eration in the various counties. Whiteside, 
Warren, Bureau, Montgomery, Logan, Mor- 
gan, and Franklin have reported membership 
increases. 


Guest nights have been sponsored as a 
means of encouraging membership growth. 
Bureau, McDonough, Tazewell, and La Salle, 
invited high school seniors from county 
schools. Macoupin held a family night at 
which Farm Adviser O. O. Mowery led 
a panel discussion on postwar jobs. E. H. 
Regnier of the University of Illinois was 
present to lead recreation. 


Four big banquets have been reported 
recently. Bureau sponsored its first banquet 
which was attended by 200 Rural Youthers 
from Bureau and surrounding counties. 
Camilla Anderson was crowned “Queen of 
the May.” Randolph’s banquet was attended 
by a number of visitors from Jackson. The 
speaker, Roberto de la Rosa spoke on “The 
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Youth of Mexico,” Clark’s fourth annual 
banquet was addressed by Frank Gingrich, 
former I. A. A. director of Young People’s 
Activities. Washington reported 110 present 
at its banquet which was planned around the 
theme, “Pirate Ship.” 


Box socials, outdoor activities, and hard- 
times parties have provided good spring- 
time enjoyment for a number of counties. 
Richland’s box supper was attended by a 
large crowd. More than $150 was cleared. 
Part of the proceeds will go toward the 
State 44H Memorial camp. A county-wide 
box social was sponsored by Whiteside’s 
four Rural Youth clubs — Twin City 
Ripples, Prophetstown Tampico Warriors, 
Morrison Merrymakers, and Newton No- 
tions, Friends were present from nearby 
counties. 


Greene sends an outline of interesting 
summer social activities which include a 
boat ride on the Mississippi, (Morgan wants 
to join other counties in this activity. Why 
not get together?) fish fry, swimming party, 
annual hayrack ride and wiener roast. 
Morgan and Warren featured wiener roasts 
and each made plans for radio broadcasts 
as future activities. Morgan’s party was an 
exchange visit with Cass. It also reported 
a lawn party recently at which Rural Youth 
slides were shown. Carroll reports a hard- 
times party in May, a formal dance in June 
as well as a square and ballroom dancing 
held a scavenger hunt. Cook conducted a 
progressive games party and scavenger hunt 
as well as a square and ballroom dancing 
party. Old fashioned hayrides were enjoyed 
by Macoupin, Bond, Schuyler, DeKalb, and 
Franklin accompanied by wiener roasts and 
folk games. Rock Island enjoyed a ham- 
burger fry. 


Madison and Bond participated in roller 
skating parties. Logan found adventure in 
a May breakfast which was planned by Doris 
Gehlback, Wayne Sheley, and Gerald 
Gehrke. La Salle gave an old clothes party 
to which high school seniors and other 
guests were invited. This group also served 
as host to nearby counties in a picnic at 
Starved Rock State Park. Northern Kane 
honored Mrs. Gertrude Fields, who resigned 
as home adviser, at its May meeting. 


Square and social dancing provided en- 
tertainment as well as money making activ- 
ities for a number of groups. St. Clair’s 
first attempt at a big money raising enter- 
prise was held at Mascoutah Community 
Hall May 11 proving that the event was 
successful. Knox county’s spring semiformal 
dance in the Farm Bureau auditorium was 
well attended on the same date. Henry boasts 
of an attendance of 300 from 10 counties. A 
lunchstand was provided by the Munson 
4-H girls. McDonough held a big square 
and social dance on May 31. Warren’s 
square dance team has given several demon- 
strations in town and country schools. 
Massac sponsored the movie, “Tokyo Rose,” 
as a money making project. 


Recent weddings reported are: La Salle — 
Francis McCormick and Audrey Jones, 
Naomi Albertson and Wesley Freebairn, Bob 
Temple and Mercedes George; Bond — 
Frederick Baumberger and Della Durr; 
Brown — Maurice L. Bond and Roberta E. 
Varner; Warren White and Doris Miller; 
St. Clair — Russell Florreich and Irene 
Schnaare of Pulaski, Tom and Aleen now 
Mrs. Tom Renner; Whiteside — Jack Ste- 
wart and Alta Ballard. 


ANSWERS — What's Wrong 
With This Picture? 


(See page nine) 


. Failure to stop tractor when oiling. 

. Sloppy sleeves around machinery. 

. Unguarded saw. 

. Careless handling of log, 
thumb. 

. Unbuttoned sleeves near saw. 

. Broken legs and supports on saw table. 

. Man at saw carrying sharp tools in 
pocket. 

. Double blade axe left unguarded. 

. Axe with broken handle. 

. Sharp pointed hay fork on ground. 

. Boy playing around water tank. 

. Unsanitary mudhole around tank—leaky 
water trough. 

. Unsanitary condition of well. 

. Working in front of mower. 

. Horses unprotected from flies. 

. Pick left sticking in ground. 

. Broken handle on pick. 

. Man overlifting. 

. Shovel presents tripping hazard. 

. Boy riding on tractor. 

. Turning sharply at high speed with trac- 
tor. 

. Harrowing with tractor rear wheels in 
narrow position. 

. Tractor driver not watching where he is 
going. 

. Child riding on harrow. 

. Failure to lead bull with a staff. 

. Broken fence. 

. Trees create blind entrance to highway. 

. Dangling electric wire over driveway. 

. Tree chopper let tree fall wrong way. 

. Tree chopper’s axe caught in tree because 
he is standing incorrectly. 

. Unsafe windmill could fall on someone. 

. Pail resting on platform of windmill may 
fall off. 

. Stovepipe in window of home. 

. Upturned rake near house. 

. Smoking in haymow. 

. Door of haymow may fall on someone: 

. Faulty electric wiring near barn. 

. Nails in board on ground. 

. Broken ladder. 

. Broken wheel on ground is tripping haz- 
ard, 

. Spraying against the wind. 

. Chimney on house too low. 

. Rickety barn—roof sagging and whole 
barn in disrepair. 

. Barn stall in disrepair. 

. Ladder leaning against rotten barn roof. 

. Man in haymow too near opening—may 
fall out. 

. Manure pile poorly placed in front of 
barn. 

. No safety blocks on saw-tractor wheels. 

. Smooth patch on outside of tractor tire- 
tread. 

. Pump not braced. 

. No platform around pump. 

. Hose of fruit spray between man’s legs 
liable to trip him. 

. Spraying trees after they have born fruit. 

. No guard rail on windmill. 

. No braces on power plant of windmill. 

. No lightning rods on farm buildings. 

. No guards on wheels of tractor. 

. Seat missing from tractor. 

. Seat support on mower broken and in- 
adequately repaired with wire. 

. Doubletree kingpin about to come out of 
mower. 

. No guards on gears of mower. 

. Reins dropped between horses attached to 
mower. 

(Reprinted from Farm Safety Review) 
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A wise farmer is always CAREFUL. But when prevention fails, he STILL 
takes no loss. For a really careful farmer is always well insured. A Farm Bu- 
reau member can buy much protection for little through his own Country Mu- 
tual Fire Company. So don't take risks when it costs so little to be safe. See 
your Country Mutual man today. Tomorrow may be a day too late. 


Formerly Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company 


COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


The Rural Youth slogan for 1946, “Serve 
Your Community and Know Your Neigh- 
bor,” is finding expression in the various 
activities of Rural Youth. 


McHenry’s eight groups together have 
planned interesting programs for several 
months ahead and each is now enjoying 
the county wide activities. The June formal 
at Crystal Lake was such a county activity. 
Examples of the unit activities are seen in 
Ringwood’s discussion of “Highway Safety,” 
in Pleasant Valley's “Welcome Home Party” 
for Merle Brooks returning from the army, 
in Marengo’s parties in which the girls have 
been teaching the boys to dance, and in 
Hartland’s interest in developing a baseball 
team. 


Thought-stimulating discussions continue 
to come into the programs since the last issue 
of the REcorD.” St. Clair heard Dr. Nor- 
man Rose, Highland health district officer 
upon “Health Precautions for Rural Youth.” 
Knox conducted a lively panel discussion 
on the “County Health Unit.’ Richland 
heard Sergeant Stroup, a state highway 
patrolman, discuss safety on the highway. 
Tazewell heard Dr. Harry Roethe of the 
Northern Research Laboratory. He told of 
experiments in finding uses for farm prod- 


ucts. Pulaski-Alexander and Wayne showed 
slides and had discussions on soil con- 
servation. Wayne is starting a_ series 


of meetings this month built around the 
theme, “Know Your Country,” McLean 
brought both the home adviser and the 
assistant farm adviser into their meeting to 
lead discussions. Mrs. Lysted discussed the 
theme, “Importance of Milk in the Human 
Diet,” while Mr. Mosbacker discussed soil 
conservation and its relation to public health. 
Iroquois had current events under the theme, 
“Keeping Up-to-Date.” This group discussed 
UNO, the county soil conservation district, 
new conveniences for the home, and recent 
developments in baseball. Ogle had a back- 
wards party but went straight ahead on the 
study of “Weed Killers.” Edwards engaged 
in a panel discussion — ‘What Should be 
Done to Encourage Young People to Stay on 
the Farm.” 


The building of membership in the county 
organization has been given serious consid- 
eration in the various counties. Whiteside, 
Warren, Bureau, Montgomery, Logan, Mor- 
gan, and Franklin have reported membership 
increases. 


Guest nights have been sponsored as a 
means of encouraging membership growth. 
Bureau, McDonough, Tazewell, and La Salle, 
invited high school seniors from county 
schools. Macoupin held a family night at 
which Farm Adviser O. O. Mowery led 
a panel discussion on postwar jobs. E. H. 
Regnier of the University of Illinois was 
present to lead recreation. 


Four big banquets have been reported 
recently. Bureau sponsored its first banquet 
which was attended by 200 Rural Youthers 
from Bureau and surrounding counties. 
Camilla Anderson was crowned “Queen of 
the May.” Randolph’s banquet was attended 
by a number of visitors from Jackson. The 
speaker, Roberto de Ia Rosa spoke on ‘The 
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Youth of Mexico,” Clark’s fourth annual 
banquet was addressed by Frank Gingrich, 
former I. A. A. director of Young People’s 
Activities. Washington reported 110 present 
at its banquet which was planned around the 
theme, ‘Pirate Ship.” 


Box socials, outdoor activities, and hard- 
times parties have provided good spring- 
time enjoyment for a number of counties. 
Richland’s box supper was attended by a 
large crowd. More than $150 was cleared. 
Part of the proceeds will go toward the 
State 4-H Memorial camp. A county-wide 
box social was sponsored by Whiteside’s 
four Rural Youth clubs — Twin City 
Ripples, Prophetstown Tampico Warriors, 
Morrison Merrymakers, and Newton No- 
tions, Friends were present from nearby 
counties. 


Greene sends an outline of interesting 
summer social activities which include a 
boat ride on the Mississippi, (Morgan wants 
to join other counties in this activity. Why 
not get together?) fish fry, swimming party, 
annual hayrack ride and wiener roast. 
Morgan and Warren featured wiener roasts 
and each made plans for radio broadcasts 
as future activities. Morgan’s party was an 
exchange visit with Cass. It also reported 
a lawn party recently at which Rural Youth 
slides were shown. Carroll reports a hard- 
times party in May, a formal dance in June 
as well as a square and ballroom dancing 
held a scavenger hunt. Cook conducted a 
progressive games party and scavenger hunt 
as well as a square and ballroom dancing 
party. Old fashioned hayrides were enjoyed 
by Macoupin, Bond, Schuyler, DeKalb, and 
Franklin accompanied by wiener roasts and 
folk games. Rock Island enjoyed a ham- 
burger fry. 


Madison and Bond participated in roller 
skating parties. Logan found adventure in 
a May breakfast which was planned by Doris 
Gehlback, Wayne Sheley, and Gerald 
Gehrke. La Salle gave an old clothes party 
to which high school seniors and other 
guests were invited. This group also served 
as host to nearby counties in a picnic at 
Starved Rock State Park. Northern Kane 
honored Mrs. Gertrude Fields, who resigned 
as home adviser, at its May meeting. 


Square and social dancing provided en- 
tertainment as well as money making activ- 
ities for a number of groups. St. Clair’s 
first attempt at a big money raising enter- 
prise was held at Mascoutah Community 
Hall May 11 proving that the event was 
successful. Knox county's spring semiformal 
dance in the Farm Bureau auditorium was 
well attended on the same date. Henry boasts 
of an attendance of 300 from 10 counties. A 
lunchstand was provided by the Munson 
4-H girls. McDonough held a big square 
and social dance on May 31. Warren's 
square dance team has given several demon- 
strations in town and country schools. 
Massac sponsored the movie, ‘Tokyo Rose,” 
as a money making project. 


Recent weddings reported are: La Salle — 
Francis McCormick and Audrey Jones, 
Naomi Albertson and Wesley Freebairn, Bob 
Temple and Mercedes George; Bond — 
Frederick Baumberger and Della Durr; 
Brown — Maurice L. Bond and Roberta E. 
Varner; Warren White and Doris Miller; 
St. Clair — Russell Florreich and Irene 
Schnaare of Pulaski, Tom and Aleen now 
Mrs. Tom Renner; Whiteside — Jack Ste- 
wart and Alta Ballard. 


ANSWERS — What's Wrong 
With This Picture? 


(See page nine) 


. Failure to stop tractor when oiling. 
. Sloppy sleeves around machinery. 
. Unguarded saw. 
. Careless handling of log, 
thumb. 
5. Unbuttoned sleeves near saw. 
6. Broken legs and supports on saw table. 
7. Man at saw carrying sharp tools in 
pocket. 
8. Double blade axe left unguarded. 
9. Axe with broken handle. 
10. Sharp pointed hay fork on ground. 
11. Boy playing around water tank. 
12. Unsanitary mudhole around tank—leaky 
water trough. 
13. Unsanitary condition of well. 
14. Working in front of mower. 
15. Horses unprotected from flies. 
16. Pick left sticking in ground. 
17. Broken handle on pick. 
18. Man overlifting. 
19. Shovel presents tripping hazard. 
20. Boy riding on tractor. 
21. Turning sharply at high speed with trac- 
tor. 
22. Harrowing with tractor rear wheels in 
narrow position. 
23. Tractor driver not watching where he is 
going. 
24. Child riding on harrow. 
25. Failure to lead bull with a staff. 
26. Broken fence. 
27. Trees create blind entrance to highway. 
28. Dangling electric wire over driveway. 
29. Tree chopper let tree fall wrong way. 
30. Tree chopper’s axe caught in tree because 
he is standing incorrectly. 
31. Unsafe windmill could fall on someone. 
2. Pail resting on platform of windmill may 
fall off. 
33. Stovepipe in window of home. 
34. Upturned rake near house. 
35. Smoking in haymow. 
36. Door of haymow may fall on someone: 
37. Faulty electric wiring near barn. 
38. Nails in board on ground. 
39. Broken ladder. 
40. Broken wheel on ground is tripping haz- 
ard. 
41. Spraying against the wind. 
42. Chimney on house too low. 
43. Rickety barn—roof sagging and whole 
barn in disrepair. 
44. Barn stall in disrepair. 
45. Ladder leaning against rotten barn roof. 
46. Man in haymow too near opening—may 
fall out. 
47. Manure pile poorly placed in front of 
barn. 
48. No safety blocks on saw-tractor wheels. 
49. Smooth patch on outside of tractor tire- 
tread. 
50. Pump not braced. 
51. No platform around pump. 
52. Hose of fruit spray between man’s legs 
liable to trip him. 
53. Spraying trees after they have born fruit. 
54. No guard rail on windmill. 
55. No braces on power plant of windmill. 
56. No lightning rods on farm buildings. 
57. No guards on wheels of tractor. 
58. Seat missing from tractor. 
59. Seat support on mower broken and in- 
adequately repaired with wire. 
60. Doubletree kingpin about to come out of 
mower. 
61. No guards on gears of mower. 
62. Reins dropped between horses attached to 
mower. 
(Reprinted from Farm Safety Review) 
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A wise farmer is always CAREFUL. But when prevention fails, he STILL 
takes no loss. For a really careful farmer is always well insured. A Farm Bu- 
reau member can buy much protection for little through his own Country Mu- 
tual Fire Company. So don't take risks when it costs so little to be safe. See 
your Country Mutual man today. Tomorrow may be a day too late. 


Formerly Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company 


COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


I: IS the dream of every farmer that a son shall 
follow in his footsteps .... a son who will 
find security in land “kept rich by a lifetime of 
prudent care. This is a rich legacy, but even 
good land without good prices can mean poor 
living. So Illinois farmers — through their 
Farm Bureau — have set themselves an addi- 
tional task: It is to build an agriculture so 
strong that fair farm prices will be assured. 


Here then is a task that deserves the united 
effort of all farmers. Nor is it a selfish task, 
for as your wealth grows so grows the wealth 
of a nation. A strong, prosperous agriculture is 
the foundation of a strong, prosperous, healthy 


America. 
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Why Every Farmer wants a Son 


I: IS the dream of every farmer that a son shall 
follow in his footsteps .. .. a son who will 
find security in land “kept rich by a lifetime of 
prudent care. This is a rich legacy, but even 
good land without good prices can mean poor 
living. So Illinois farmers — through their 
Farm Bureau — have set themselves an addi- 
tional task: It is to build an agriculture so 


strong that fair farm prices will be assured. 


Here then’ is a task that deserves the united 
effort of all farmers. Nor is it a selfish task, 
for as your wealth grows so grows the wealth 
of a nation. A strong, prosperous agriculture is 
the foundation of a strong, prosperous, healthy 


America. 
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Because it is a mutual policy, with savings ee 

passed back from year to year to policy holders, ‘ 

Oo U NJ T R WU the Country Mutual Fire policy is an incentive to sia 
a farmer to help prevent fires. It is indeed an Vico. 

“ounce of prevention”. Field 

But when prevention fails, this same policy aan 
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agriculture. 


CONSERVATION AND PRICE 


T WAS my privilege recently to ride in one of the giant 
Constellation air liners. The one hour and thirty-five 
minute flight from Kansas City to Chicago was the reg- 

ular daily routine for the efficient crew and just another 
pleasant flight for most of their fifty 
passengers. To me, with the checker- 
board of recently planted fields spread 
out like a great map far below, it 
proved to be a lesson in conservation. 
We crossed the Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi, the Illinois and the Fox, each 
carrying great loads of black mud. 
Every few minutes another acre of 
good corn belt top soil was on its way 
to the Gulf. 

Every farmer who is not yet con- 
vinced that conservation of soil and natural resources is one 
of our most serious and immediate problems should see his 
own and his neighbors’ farms from the air. Nothing is 
concealed! Every wash, every draw, each gully extending 
its clutching fingers back for more soil, even the high spots 
worn thin by sheet erosion; all are revealed. 

The ravages of erosion are not the only conservation 
deficiencies that are apparent. . . . There are thousands of 
acres of thin, scrubby timber land unfit for grazing but 
capable of greatly increased production of badly needed 
lumber if replanted and given proper forest management. 
Other thousands of acres of worn out pasture land are pro- 
ducing at a fraction of what the potential capacity of this 
land would be under proper soil and pasture management 
practices. Buildings and fences are decaying, roads are 
unsatisfactory, homes and schools are badly in need of mod- 
ernizatéon both within and without. Even the people them- 
selves are feeling the effects of our exploitation of natural 
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resources. These are conditions as they are today in Amer- 
ica — in Illinois. 

We are slowly awakening to our danger. Through 
4-H, Vocational Agriculture and Agricultural College train- 
ing we afe preparing our young people to do a better job 
of conservation. Our hopes for an advancing civilization 
depend largely upon how well these young folks learn their 
lesson. Through the Extension Service, AAA programs, 
Soil Conservation Districts and widespread publicity, farm- 
ers are learning how the soil conservation job can be done. 
Professional agricultural engineering and contracting serv- 
ices will probably soon be conveniently available. Despite 
handicaps of material and labor shortages, farmers have, 
during recent years, used more lime, phosphate and more 
improved conservation practices than ever before. 

The big problem today is one of accelerating these 
programs even more. Some are saying that all we need. is 
larger federal appropriations, more experts, more benefit 
payments and more publicity. These people forget one of 
the primary essentials for the success of an expanded con- 
servation program. Maintenance of a parity price level for 
farm products is absolutely essential if farmers are to be 
expected to maintain and rebuild our national soil resources. 
When the general price levels collapse, farm prices usually 
fall farther and faster than the prices of the things they 
must buy. Under these conditions, the individual farmer 
is forced to mine his soil and cut capital expenditures to the 
minimum. Farmers through their state and national farm 
organizations are wisely insisting that a fair price level for 
farm products is the first essential to a long time conserva- 
tion program. Subsidies, benefit payments and technical 
advice will be relatively ineffective as an offset to a major 
price disaster. It is in the interest of the National welfare 
that continued agricultural price parity be a reality. 
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You are Working... 


ONE DAY > 
out of FOUR for 


the Federal Government 


spends approximately 25 per cent of 

his working time in order to support 
the Federal Government. In other 
words, he works three hours out of 
every twelve, one day out of every four, 
one week out of every month, or three 
months out of every year to pay his 
share of Uncle Sam’s bills. 


T sve typical Illinois farmer now 


Can that be true? Consider the fol- 
lowing facts, and judge for yourself. 


In 1946 the total income of all the peo- 
ple of the United States, it is estimated, 
will be about 155 billion dollars ($155,- 
000,000,000.00). As compared with 
this, President Truman has asked for 
and Congress is expected to appropriate 
approximately 39 billion dollars ($39,- 
000,000,000.00) for the 12 months be- 
ginning July 1, 1946. Thus, through 
taxes or other means, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will get about one dollar of 
every four that farmers and other citi- 
zens carn. 


Your own income may not be large, 
and your individual income tax may be 
less than 25 per cent, but don’t forget 
that you pay other federal taxes every 
time you go to town and sometimes 
when you stay at home. 


In addition to your income tax, you 
must pay direct ot indirect federal taxes 
on everything you buy for your farm and 
your family. A substantial part of the 
money that you pay for your tractor 
and other farm machinery goes to the 
Federal Government through corpora- 
tion taxes on distributors, manufac- 
turers, etc. 


The same is true of what you pay for 
household equipment, furniture, food 
and clothing. Consumers pay approx- 
imately twice as much in Federal To- 
bacco Taxes alone as is paid to the 
farmer for the tobacco itself. Those 
who purchase alcoholic beverages pay 
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about 2 billion, 420 million dollars 
($2,420,000,000.00) annually in Federal 
Liquor Taxes. Then you must pay a 
tax on any jewelry, leather goods, and 
toilet preparations your family buys. 
When you pay your telephone bill or a 
freight or trucking charge, a federal tax 
is added. There is a tax when the kids 
go to a movie. There is a federal tax 
on the sugar in your coffee and taxes 
on a thousand other items ‘‘too numer- 
ous to mention.” 


Finally, if you leave a substantial 
estate when you die, the federal tax 
collector will grab a good-sized share 
of it before distribution is made to your 
heirs. 


Altogether, nearly one-fourth of the 
current national income is being taken 
for federal expenditures. The 39 bil- 
lion dollar outlay for the year 1946-47 
establishes a new record for peacetime. 
This rate of public spending is about 
four times greater than the average ex- 
penditures during the six pre-war years. 
It is approximately double the highest 
annual outlay during World War I. 
Some of this enormous expenditure is 
required for the interest on the war 
debt. Much of it, however, represents 
expenditures by federal agencies. 


AMOUNTS AND INCREASES IN 
SELECTED ITEMS OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


1946-47 Increase over 
amount pre-war 
Department Secretary mil. dol. per cent 
Interior J. A. Krug 361 140 
Commerce H. A. Wallace 189 820 
Labor L. B. Schwellenbach 128 433 
Agriculture C. P. Anderson 1,594 34 
I. A. A. RECORD 
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The President's official. budget called 
for 361 million dollars ($361,000,000.- 
00), an increase of 140 per cent for the 
Department of the Interior (J. A. 
Krug, Secretary).. The official budget 
called for 184 million dollars ($184,- 
000,000.00), an increase of 820 per cent 
for the Department of Commerce (H. 
A. Wallace, Secretary). The Depart- 
ment of Labor (Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, Secretary) has a 1946-47 budget 
of 128 million dollars ($128,000,000.- 
00) or 433 per cent over 1938-39. The 
President asked Congress for 1 billion, 
594 million dollars ($1,594,000,000) for 
the department of agriculture, Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary. This is $409,- 
000,000.00 over pre-war appropriations. 

In addition to appropriations for the 
Navy and War Departments and the 
interest on the public debt, the Presi 


By L. H. SIMERL 


1AA Director, Research and Taxation 
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dent’s budget calls for expenditures of debt, the principal uses for federal 


more than 17¥, billion dollars ($17,- 
500,000,000.00). This is about three 
times as much as was spent for all such 
purposes before the war. This 17144 
billion dollars for “ordinary” expenses 
of the Federal Government is almost as 
much as was spent for all federal pur- 
poses during the peak of expenditures 
during World War I. It is equal to 
more than the entire national debt in 
1930 (1674 billion dollars). The sum 
of 1714 billion dollars is equal to the 
combined value of all farm production 
in the United States in 1939 and 1940. 
It is equal to 15 times the value of all 
farm products produced in Illinois in 
1945. 


In addition to the maintenance of 
War and Navy Departments and for 


- the payment of interest on the national 
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funds are to pay contractors to purchase 
materials and to pay salaries and wages. 
At the latest available report (May, 
1946) there were 2,848,000 civilians on 
federal pay rolls. This is an increase 
of approximately 180 per cent over 
1940. As compared with 1930, the 
number of federal employes has in- 
creased by 500 per cent. 


It is difficult to measure the produc- 
tivity of 2,848,000 federal employes. A 
few contribute services, the value of 
which is beyond measure. A substantial 
number provide services more or less 
equal to the amount paid them in wages 
and salary. A great many, however, 
contribute little or nothing of use or 
value to farmers or other citizens. 


(Continued on page 21) 


SHE HAD SO MANY 
CHILDREN, PAPA DIDN'T 
KNOW WHAT TO DO... 


M48 two days in red on your cal- 
endar, folks, Aug. 29 and 30. 
These are the dates for the seventh an- 
nual Illinois Farm Sports Festival to 
be held on the University of Illinois 
campus. 


Revived after a four year war lapse, 
the Sports Festival, sponsored by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, Coun- 
ty Farm and Home Bureaus, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Agricultural Extension 
Service, WDZ, WMBD, WLS-Przirie 
Farmer, and others cooperating, will 
feature top competition this year. 
County committees already are holding 


Lets Go te 


contests to pick entrants for the state 
contest. 


Champaign, DeKalb and Whiteside, 
the three district winners of the 1941 
Sports Festival in which 73 counties 
and 3351 individuals competed, have 
made plans to defend their champion- 
ships, Otto Steffey, IAA board member, 
Henderson county, chairman of the 
Festival, reports. 


Competition will be keen in the 
women's events — chair quoits, table 
tennis, knot tying, shuffle board, clock 
golf, dart throwing and horseshoes — 
according to reports from Mrs. Emile 
Rediger, Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion representative, Lexington, and 
Miss Irene L. Brandt, home adviser, 
Knox county, representative of Illinois 
Home Advisers Association, both on 
the state Sports Festival administration 
committee. 


District winners of the Farm Bureau 
Baseball League, around which the 
Sports Festival was originally built, 
will compete for the state champion- 
ship on Friday, Aug. 30, second day 
of the Festival. 


The Thursday evening Aug. 29 pro- 
gram in the University of Illinois Me- 
morial stadium under the direction of 
E. H. (“Duke”) Regnier will feature 
selected groups from the music and 
folk dance contest, WLS and other ra- 
dio talent, the Illinois Rural Chorus of 
200 or more voices directed by James 
Van Slyke of the University, and, it 
is hoped, the University band. 


A square dance jamboree directed by 
Guy Colby, WLS, and Ralph McKen- 
zie, Kane county, as well as a swing 
festival, with music by a popular dance 


orchestra, will follow the evening pro- 
gram. 


Farm Bureau members should see 
good hard ball games at the Festival, 
as 19 counties are playing this summer, 
more teams than in any of the last 
three pre-war years in which the hard 
ball league operated. 


Interest in softball will be high as 
indicated by counties already in action. 
Whiteside now has ten 4-H clubs play- 
ing ball and has formed a Rural Youth 
inter-county league with Ogle, Lee, 
Carroll, Bureau, Henry and Whiteside 
counties playing. Sangamon has 20 


a $1 room deposit is asked for each 
person desiring a reservation. 


To compete in the, Festival, con- 
testants must be from Farm Bureau or 
Home Bureau families, or 4-H clubs or 
Rural Youth members, and at least 
one-half of the participants in square 
dance, folk dance, choral groups, 
square dance bands and novelty bands, 
must be from Farm Bureau or Home 
Bureau families or 4-H or Rural Youth 
members. 


In the folk festival, each county 
may make one entry in each division 
or subdivision. It is recommended, 


the Sports Qestival ! 


and Champaign 14 4-H teams and sev- 
eral counties are planning tournaments 
to be held at county picnic or sports 
days. 


Tazewell county has already re-or- 
ganized its popular folk and square 
dance groups and they hope to main- 
tain their “A” rating held throughout 
Sport Festival history. Home Bureau 
members in Jasper county have an- 
nounced plans to enter a “kitchen 
band” of 11 members. Many other 
folk festival groups are active. 


The 4-H Physical Fitness event, 
based on the state 4-H project, includes 
the 60-yard dash, agility run, chins, 
broad jump and breath holding. More 
than 30 counties in the state are carry- 
ing out this project and it is expected 
that all these counties, and perhaps 
others, will compete at the Sports Fes- 
tival. 


Volley ball has been added to the 
Festival because this was the event 
most men in the armed forces played. 
Other additions are Rural Youth soft- 
ball for both boys and girls and ping 
pong and knot tying for women. 


Entry blanks are now available at 
County Farm Bureau and Home Bu- 
reau offices. Deadlines for entries at 
the IAA office, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, are set at Aug. 17 
for softball teams and Aug. 26 for 
other entries. 


Eligibility lists of softball players 
must be postmarked not later than 
midnight, Aug. 23, and a $5 entry fee 
for all softball teams entered must be 
forwarded not later than Aug. 17. 


Room reservations will be handled 
through local county committees and 


however, that counties hold folk fes- 
tival elimination contests to select win- 
ners for the State Festival. 


19 TEAMS COMPETE 


The Farm Bureau Baseball League 
with 19 county team members is deep 
in its summer run-off schedule to de- 
termine district winners who will com- 
pete for state championship at the II- 
linois Sports Festival to be held Aug. 
29 and 30 at Urbana. Here are a few 
reports received up to July 9. 


In early season games Tazewell de- 
feated McLean 12-2, with Tazewell 
scoring six runs in the fifth inning to 
win. Tazewell also won over Wood- 
ford 9-6 with Baurer, Tazewell county 
short stop, hitting the first reported 
home run of the season. 


Marshall-Putnam won over Bureau 
7-6, with Shuman and Condit, winning 
pitchers, yielding only four hits and 
striking out 12 batters. 


Henderson beat Warren 19-0, scor- 
ing 12 runs in the fourth inning. Glen 
Kern, Henderson short stop, at_ bat 
five times, pegged four safe hits, with 
Gail Kern, center fielder, at bat three 
times with three safe hits. 


In another game Henry defeated Lee 
12-1. 


Counties competing are organized 
into districts as follows: District 1, 
Boone and Stephenson; 2, DeKalb, 
Kendall and Will; 3, Lee, Henry, Bu- 
reau and Marshall-Putnam; 4, Warren 
and Henderson; 5, Woodford, Mc- 
Lean, Tazewell and Cass; 6, Ford, Ma- 
con and Coles; 7, Saline. 
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ISIONS of the “boom and _ bust’ 

days that followed World War I 
were brought into sharp focus at a 
series of farm appraisal clinics held re- 
cently throughout the state. 

Warned by farm leaders and farmers 
who remember the days when corn 
slumped from near $2 a bushel in 1920 
to 35 cents in 1921, prospective land 
buyers were repeatedly reminded to be 
cautious. 

The farm appraisal clinics, conducted 
by agricultural economists and agron- 
omists from the University of Illinois, 
and farm appraisers from the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Louis, shook a warn- 
ing finger at the folly of trying to pay 
off the cost of an over-evaluated farm 
out of future income. 


Meeting on the 240-acre farm of 
Frank Brett in Macon county late in 
June, a group of 90 persons studied the 
farm’s 15-year-old production records, 
and examined the soil and buildings 
before estimating its per acre value. 


With J. B. Cunningham, farm man- 
agement specialist, C. L. Stewart, chief 
in land economics, and H. L. Wascher, 
assistant chief in soil surveys, all of 
the University of Illinois, explaining 
the make-up of the farm in some de- 
tail, the appraisers set an average valu- 
ation of $179 per acre on the farm. 


Estimated at $175 an Acre 


Wascher took the group over the 
fields, explaining the type, makeup, 
and productivity of the land, now and 
then pausing to drill into the soil for 
a sample which he placed in the hands 
of the men planning to estimate the 
value of the farm. re 


The average estimate by the group 
was $4 more than the $175 per acre 
value set on the property by Clair 
Hay, land bank appraiser. 


Appraisals were based on normal 
values, past income, and typical man- 
agement in thé community. Hay con- 
sidered the Brett place an exceptionally 
good farm. When Brett was asked if 
he would take $175-$180 an acre for 
the farm, he laughingly answered that 
farms in his community were selling 
for “well over $200 an acre.” 


Sales in Macon county indicate that 
farms comparable to the Brett place 
are selling from 60 per cent to 80 
per cent higher than the group who 
attended the meeting think they are 
worth if they must be paid out of ex- 
pected future earnings. 


The 240-acre Brett farm, appraised 
at $175 an acre, and exceptionally good 
in the words of the land bank appraiser 
might well be held up in comparison 
with the 240-acre Schertz estate near 
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From the edge of an oat field on the farm of Frank Brett in Macon county, H. L. Wascher, 
assistant chief in soil surveys at the University of Illinois, describes the soil to men who 
ventured an estimate of the farm's per acre value during appraisal clinic. 


FARM CLINICS WARN OF 


“BOOM and BUST” 


Minonk in Woodford county which 
recently was sold for $416.67 an acre. 


Figuring a return of four per cent 
on the money invested in the Schertz 
farm, the land will have to bring in 
$16.67 an acre net before the man who 
runs it makes a penny for his labor. 


Add $2 an acre taxes and you have 
a fixed charge of $18.67. Average net 
income per acre on record-keeping 
farms in central Illinois during the 
depression was $2.58. During the pe- 
riod 1938-41 it was $7.33, and during 
1942-44 it rose to $18.75. 


Prof. Cunningham said that there 
was no reason to doubt that history 
would repeat itself and that there will 
be sharp reductions in prices sometime 
in the next few years. 


“Peak prices have been associated 
with wars,’ Cunningham said, ‘and 
net earnings have decreased drastically 
during postwar periods.” 


Cc. L. Stewart (right), chief in land eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois, offers 
soil sample for examination at Macon 


county appraisal clinic. 


J. R. Gilkey, Macon county farm 
adviser, cautioned farm buyers to con- 
sider all factors affecting value, and 
because most purchasers are inexperi- 
enced in estimating farm values, he 
recommended that the buyer employ a 
competent appraiser to protect his in- 
terest. ‘This may save many financial 
headaches later on,” Gilkey said. 


FARM BUREAU DAY AT 
STATE FAIR IS AUG. 16 


When you're at the Illinois State 
Fair, Aug. 9-18, plan to stop at the 
tent provided for your use by the Il- 
linois Agricultural Association and 
your county Farm Bureau. 


Plans now provide for the tent to be 
located in its old location just north 
of the administration and service build- 
ing in the center of the fairgrounds. 


The tent offers free checking service, 
ice water, tables, chairs and a meeting 
place for Farm Bureau members, their 
friends and relatives. 


Farm Bureau Day has been desig- 
nated as Friday, Aug. 16, and many 
of the officials and staff members of 
the IAA and associated companies will 
be present at the tent to greet you. 


Homemaker’s institute this year will 
be dedicated to young war brides who 
will be given a course in home mak- 
ing, cooking and sewing for 10 days. 


Fair officials have designated in ad- 
dition to Farm Bureau Day, other days 
as follows: Aug. 9, Children’s Day; 
10, Youth Day; 11, Veteran’s Day; 
12, Army; 13, Navy; 14, Democratic; 
15, Governor’s Day; 17, Auto Race 
Day, and 18, Motorcycle Race Day. 


FARM BUREAU GROWS IN STRENGT zt 


Midwest States Report 
All-Time Record Gains 
in Membership 


ARM BUREAU is on the march 

toward even greater membership 

gains as organization-minded farm- 
ers rally under the banner of a united 
agriculture. 


As leaders met for the Midwest 
Farm Bureau Training School in Kan- 
sas City June 23 to 26, state after state 
reported new highs. While Illinois 
maintained its lead with a membership 
of more than 128,000, other midwest 
states also showed high percentage 
gains. 

Moving into a challenging position 
for top membership honors is Iowa 
Farm Bureau with 105,000. Indiana 
reported an all-time high figure of 
68,303; Kansas has 40,000, Ohio, 50,- 
000, Michigan, 58,000, and so on down 
the roll call of the 11 states represented 
at the Training School. 


Service to members coupled with the 
contribution of volunteer organization 
workers were cited at the Farm Bureau 
presidents’ open forum by IAA Presi- 
dent Charles B. Shuman as reasons for 
the growth of Farm Bureau member- 
ship in Illinois. 


While organization workers recog- 
nized the steady progress being made 
by Farm Bureau, they also were aware 


This is a general view of the dinner session of the Midwest Farm Bureau 


Participating in the open forum at the 
Midwest Farm Bureau conference which 
featured state Farm Bureau presidents and 
secretaries as panel members are left to 
right: IAA President Charles B. Shuman, 
Curtis Hatch, Wisconsin Farm Bureau presi- 
dent, and H. E. 

Bureau president. 


of the big job ahead for organized 
agriculture. 


Among the points stressed in the 
organization conferences were these 
two: the need for a large membership 
that truly speaks for American agrti- 
culture, and the ability to mobilize 
support effectively and quickly in cru- 
cial periods. 


The tremendous power of labor or- 
* 


By CRESTON FOSTER 
Editor, IAA Record 


Slusher, Missouri Farm - 


Illinois Leads Membership 
with 128,000; lowa 
Second with 105,000 


ganizations and industries prove be- 
yond a doubt the need for agriculture 
to achieve such united representation 
so that farmers will be on a par with 
other sroups.. 

At the informal livestock conference 
held during the Training School, re- 
ports were made by midwest states on 
livestock programs that were being de- 
veloped. Otto Steffey, IAA director, 
reported on the Illinois plan for co- 
ordinating cooperative livestock mar- 
keting agencies. 

It was the considered opinion of the 
group that the decentralization of the 
livestock industry was near at hand. 
The trend, it was agreed, appears to 
be away from the central markets and 
in favor of local points. This trend, 
particularly in marketing hogs, started 
before the war, and wartime marketing 
conditions and OPA regulations gave 
it further impetus. Many believe that 
the trend will continue even during 
normal times. Others expressed inter- 
est in the possibility of cooperative 
packing plants. All state representa- 
tives declared that livestock producers 
could best achieve their objectives at 
the national council tables through the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Organized agriculture’s position in 
world affairs was also brought to the 


Training School held in Kansas City, Mo., June 23-26. 
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attention of leaders at the Training 
School by Allan B. Kline, president of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, and 
vice-president of the AFBF. 

Kline recently returned from Lon- 
don where he and other AFBF repre- 
sentatives met with farm organization 
leaders from 13 nations. At this meet- 
ing, farm organization leaders voted to 
set up an International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers. Constitution 
of this new organization will be recom- 
mended to the farm organizations of 
the various countries for approval or 
amendment this year. 


Must Avert Disaster 


Farmers the world over are ready to 
accept the challenge of expanded pro- 
duction to meet food needs, Kline said, 
but he also warned that some plans 
have to be made for the time when 
economic demands are outrun by sup- 
plies. 

We must find the answer to this 
problem, Kline declared, or we will be 
faced with the same conditions that 
spelled disaster after the first World 
War. 

We must decide what we can do as 
a community of nations to bring about 
stability of commodity prices, he 
added. This is one of the main rea- 
sons, Kline said, for the formation of 
a world organization of agricultural 
producers. 

“The condition that will arise from 
doing nothing will not be to your lik- 
ing,” Kline advised. “It will be worse 
than World War I because the mal- 
adjustments were greater in World 
War II.” 


Have World by Tail 


Kline vividly described the picture 
of starvation in Europe and emphasized 
how difficult it was. for non-Europeans 
to visualize the plight of starving peo- 
ple. 

He said that his impression of the 
United States upon his return was that 
we lived in a country that “had the 
world by the tail, if we could only 
appreciate it.” He stressed the fact 
that the United States occupies a 
unique position in which it can dem- 
onstrate its ability as a world leader. 

One of the entertaining and educa- 
tional features of the Training School 
was the Ba or Court” set up dur- 
ing one of the sessions to hear 
“charges” against state Farm Bureaus. 
Among those seated on the august 
bench as a judge was IAA Field Sec- 
retary George E. Metzger, while IAA 
Organization Director O. D. Brissen- 
den served as defense attorney. 

The IAA was charged with “failure 
to make membership the most impor- 
tant Farm Bureau project.” Brissen- 
den ably defended the IAA by citing 
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Ilinois Agricultural Association stands on 
trial ‘‘charged” with failure to make mem- 
bership the most important Farm Bureau 


project. At left IAA Organization Director 

O. D. Brissenden, defense attorney, ponders 

his arguments as T. C. Peterson, Wisconsin 

Farm Bureau organization director, makes 

a statement as_ prosecuting attorney. 

Seated at the right in the defendant’s chair 
is IAA Vice-President F. E. Morris. 


the low cancellation of membership of 
5.92 per cent over the past five years, 
and the membership of 128,220 on 
June 1, 1946. 


Brissenden also appeared as one of 
the main speakers at the concluding 
session. He declared that our greatest 
reconversion problem is that of main- 
tenance and restoration of the soil. 
Four steps are needed to meet the 
problem, he added. First, through or- 
ganization, education and understand- 
ing, farmers must be instilled with the 
love of the land and the determination 
to rebuild and maintain the soil. Sec- 
ond, they must have the “know how.” 
Third, they must be in a position to 
buy plant food at a fair and reasonable 
figure. Fourth, they must have a fair 
price fur their products. Those who 


talk of a cheap food policy for Amer- 
ica talk and advocate the future ruina- 
tion and starvation of America. 


FIRST COMPANY EMPLOYES 
MOVE INTO IAA’s NEW 
12-STORY BUILDING 


Saturday, August 3, is moving day 
for the first office personnel to occupy 
the IAA’s new 12-story home at the 
corner of East Ohio street and Wabash 
avenue. They will move from the or- 
ganization’s present headquarters at 
608 South Dearborn street. 

By Monday, August 5, Manager C. E. 
Strand and his staff of 11 from the 
Illinois Agricultural Auditing Association 
will be on the job in the new quarters on 
the third floor of the former American 
Bankers Building. 


The Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation, one of the first of the IAA’s 
associated commercial companies, has oc- 
cupied quarters at 608 South Dearborn 
street since its organization in 1924. 

The new IAA home has 82,000 square 
feet of rentable floor space and will be 
occupied gradually by other organization 
departments and associated companies as 
leases of the present tenants expire and 
the office space becomes available. 

The Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation is one of the smaller of the 
IAA’s 14 associated companies in Chi- 
cago office personnel. It has 456 mem- 
ber clients. 

In addition, the IAA has 16 depart- 
ments, which with the remaining 13 asso- 
ciated companies, comprise personnel to- 
taling more than 400 remaining to be 
shifted to the new location. The shift 
of all employes is expected to be com- 
pleted in a year or less. 


The business of farming in the United 
States employs 25 million men, women and 
children. 


Court” sits in judgment at the Midwest Farm Bureauv conference to hear 


“charges” brought against state Farm Bureaus. Left to right are Charlies Marshall, presi- 

dent, Nebraska Farm Bureau; Larry Brandon, Secretary, Indiana Farm Bureau, chief justice; 

H. W. Culbreth, Ohio Farm Bureau organization director; Jack Yaeger, ass’t. executive 

secretary, Michigan Farm Bureau; J. S$. Jones, secretary, Minnesota Farm Bureau, and 
George E. Metzger, IAA field secretary. 


Charlotte 


Doris Watson uses device to measure skirt Left: 
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Rochelle Township High School. 


Hollingsworth takes 
from transcribing machine. 


length of Gloria Ohlinger. 


dictation 


INVEST IN YOUTH witH 
WETTER SCHOOLS 


By JIM THOMSON 
Assistant Editor, IAA Record 


OWN through the heart of Illi- 

nois, past lush farm lands with 

fat cattle, cities and villages with 
their churches, schools and fine homes, 
past state parks, mines, oil fields and 
factories runs the state’s longest thor- 
oughfare. 

From Rockford on the northern end 
to Cairo at the confluence of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, Highway 51 
sweeps across prairie lands studded 
with everything that Illinois holds 
dear. 

The people of Illinois are proud of 
many things. They are particularly 
proud of fine schools scattered the 
length and breadth of the state. 

And perhaps nowhere along that 
lengthy road is there a high school 
which more nearly meets the needs of 
a community and the standards of edu- 
cators than the Rochelle Township 
High School in Ogle county. 

Blessed with fruitful soil from which 
most of the wealth of the community 
springs, Rochelle can afford to offer a 
diverse educational program amid 
pleasant surroundings. 

Of particular interest to rural boys 
and girls are the courses in vocational 
agriculture and farm mechanics and 
homemaking. The classes teaching ef- 
ficiency in home management also have 
a strong lure for city girls. 

Aware of the value of vocational 
education to the student and the com- 


munity, Principal C. A. Hills has fos- 
tered its growth and development in a 
program which has instilled some in- 
teresting ideas in the minds of the pu- 
ils. 

The agriculture student is impressed 
by the knowledge that farming is a 
scientific occupation and that there are 
definite reasons why individual farmers 
succeed or fail. Vocational agricul- 
ture promotes pride in farm skills the 
student has learned in the field and 
farm mechanics shop. 

The home economics student is cap- 
tivated by the modern equipment in 
the Rochelle classroom kitchens and 
the ease, efficiency and economy of 
modern methods of homemaking. A 
Rochelle sophomore summed up her 
impressions of the course in home eco- 
nomics by saying: ‘You get to know 
so much you can even teach your moth- 
er. 

The students learn to purchase with 
the shrewdness of good housekeepers 
by buying in local Stores and then lay- 
ing out the purchases before their class- 
mates who criticize price, choice and 
merchandise. 

The girls also learn to judge quality 
in materials, how te operate home ma- 
chines, decorate the home, keep a bud- 
get, do craft work, can food, set a table 
correctly, care for children, care for 
the sick, and numerous other home 
skills which will help immeasurably to 
make the girls successful homemakers. 


file. Right: 


A fine assortment of tools is available to students. 
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Conrad Schabacker reaches for 
Melvin Zies grinds valve on machine lathe. 
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Left: Instructor Dorothy Catlin (foreground) supervises as girls 
prepare meal in model school kitchen. 


In sewing classes the students learn 
to make, by hand and machine, attrac- 
tive, serviceable clothes designed for the 
individual's figure and personality. 
Knowing so many of these home skills 
gives the average Rochelle high school 
gitl the poise and assurance of girls 
many years older. 

Asked what they liked about home 
economics, 

Freshman Chris Stone said: ‘I have 
learned how to do things quicker and 
easier. 

Sophomore Norma Holmes: ‘Our 
home economics teacher explains so 
many more different things than you 
could learn at home.” 

Junior Helen Van Kirk: “I have 
learned to cook, care for the home and 
children, budget income and _ plan 
things I just wouldn't have taken the 
time to learn at home.” 

Senior Ruth Keele: “I have learned 
to sew and cook much better, how to 
save time and money by planning and 
budgeting. The methods are more ad- 
vanced and modern than you could 
learn at home.” 

Under the direction of K. E. Weh- 
ner, vocational agriculture instructor, 
farm youth planning to remain on the 
farm are taught the scientific bases for 


re 


Right: 


successful farming practices. Like the 
girls in home economics, they learn by 
doing. 

The farm mechanics machine and 
woodworking shops are equipped with 
a splendid array of tools, engines, ma- 
chines and other equipment. In the 
farm mechanics course alone, at least 
100 separate tasks must be performed. 
They range from the hanging of a gate 
to the pouring of bearing babbitt. 

Work includes gas and electric weld- 
ing, forge training, repair of farm 
equipment including automobiles and 
trucks, sheet metal training, care of 
tools, use of concrete and metals, paints 
and woods. 


The girl, too, who has little enthus- 
iasm for the quantity theory of money 
or the economic and social significance 
of the industrial revolution can bend 
her energies elsewhere. Besides learn- 
ing how to run a home efficiently, she 
can prepare for a business career by 
learning how to operate office ma- 
chines. 

Well-equipped with business ma- 
chines, the Rochelle high school’s 
thoughtfully planned commercial 
classes train the student to the point 
where she can step into the average 


(Continued on page 26) 


Corn planter is repaired by Don Kettleson (left) and George Hintzsche. Right: In- 


structor K. E. Wehner (right) shows trailer with scale made by students. 
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Rosemary McCaslin (left) and Evelyn Brink learn how 
to wash clothes properly in a modern machine. 


Girls learn to serve appetizing meals and 
how to act as a good hostess. 


Veneta Purvis uses electric typewriter and 
Maxine Busse the adder. 


Don Alcock (left) and Bob Johnson weld 
sprocket in farm mechanics shop. 
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Entrance to High School gymnasium. 


Charlotte Hollingsworth takes dictation 


from transcribing machine. 


By JIM THOMSON 


Assistant Editor, IAA Record 


OWN through the heart of Illi- 
nois, past lush farm lands with 
fat cattle, cities and villages with 
their churches, schools and fine homes, 
past state parks, mines, oil fields and 
factories runs the state's longest thor- 
oughfare 
From Rockford on the northern end 
to Cairo at the confluence of the Mis- 
sissippi_ and Ohio rivers, Highway 51 


sweeps across prairie lands studded 
with everything that Illinois holds 


Gear, 

The people of Hlinois are proud of 
many things. They are particularly 
proud of fine schools scattered the 
length and breadth of the state. 

And nowhere along that 
lengthy road is there a high school 
which more nearly mects the needs of 
a community and the standards of edu- 
cators than the Rochelle Township 
High School in Ogle county. 


perhaps 


Blessed with fruitful soil from which 
most of the wealth of the community 
springs, Rochelle can afford to offer a 
educational program amid 
pleasant surroundings. 


diverse 


Of particular interest to rural boys 
and girls ure the courses in vocational 
agriculture and farm mechanics and 
homemaking. The classes teaching ef- 
ficiency in home management also have 
a strong lure for city girls. 


Aware of the value of vocational 
education to the student and the com- 


munity, Principal C. A. Hills has fos- 
tered its growth and development in a 
program which has instilled some in- 
teresting ideas in the minds of the pu- 
pils. 

The agriculture student is impressed 
by the knowledge that farming is a 
scientific occupation and that there are 
definite reasons why individual farmers 
succeed or fail. Vocational agricul- 
ture promotes pride in farm skills the 
student has learned in the field and 
farm mechanics shop. 

The home economics student is cap- 
tivated by the modern equipment. in 
the Rochelle classroom. kitchens and 
efficiency and economy of 
modern methods of homemaking. A 
Rochelle sophomore summed up her 
impressions of the course in home eco- 
nomics by saying: “You get to know 
so much you can even teach your moth- 
er. 

The students learn to purchase with 
the shrewdness of good housekeepers 
by buying in local stores and then lay- 
ing out the purchases before their class- 
mates who criticize price, choice and 
merchandise. 


the ease, 


The girls also learn to judge quality 
in materials, how to operate home ma- 
chines, decorate the home, keep a bud- 
get, do craft work, can food, set a table 
correctly, care for children, care for 
the sick, and other home 
skills which will help immeasurably to 
make the girls successful homemakers. 


numerous 


Doris Watson uses device to measure skirt Left: A fine assortment of tools is available to students. Conrad Schabacker reaches for a* het 
length of Gloria Ohlinger. file. Right: Melvin Zies grinds valve on machine lathe. 
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CASE BILL VETO SUSTAINED ... 


HOW DID YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


ARM Bureau members have been fur- 

nished a good opportunity in recent 
weeks to observe their Congressmen in 
action on such highly important legisla- 
tion as the Case bill and OPA extension. 

The Case bill was supported by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Stated objectives of the Case bill were 
to encourage settlement of disputes be- 
tween labor and management by collec- 
tive bargaining and by conciliation, medi- 
ation, and voluntary arbitration, thereby 
reducing industrial strife, strikes and 
lockouts. 

It was first introduced in the House 
last January and was passed Feb. 7 by 
a vote of 258 to 155. The Senate labor 
committee then took the “teeth” out of 
the bill, but the Senate restored them 
May 25 by a series of Farm Bureau- 
supported amendments. 

The measure in amended form passed 
the Senate by a vote of 49 to 29 and on 
May 29 the House passed the bill by a 
vote of 230 to 106. After studying the 
bill, the President vetoed it June 11. 


Vole? 


Following the presendential veto, the 
House sought to override his action, but 
failed by a slim margin of five votes. 
The vote was 255 to override the veto 
and 135 to sustain it. It would have 
required a two-thirds majority, or 260 
votes, to pass the bill over the veto. 

The voting record of Illinois Congress- 
men and Senators on the Case bill is 
printed here as it was taken from the 
Congressional Record. 

While the Case bill failed to become 
law, another piece of labor legislation 
known as the Hobbs bill, supported by 
the Farm Bureau, was dienes. by the 
President July 3 and became law. The 
Hobbs bill was passed by a voice vote 
in the Senate June 21. This bill had 
been passed by the House on April 9, 
1943, and again on Dec. 12, 1945. 

The Hobbs bill is important to agri- 
cultural producers because it provides 
fines and imprisonment for interference 
with the movement of goods (including 
farm products) in interstate commerce. 

As the RECORD goes to press the OPA 
extension bill is still being debated so 


that it is not possible to present a com- 
0% voting record on this legislation. 

oting records on this legislation will 
be carried in later issues of the RECORD. 


Vote to 
Case Override 
Anti-Strike President’s 
Bill Veto 
of Case 
Bill 
Senator Lucas Yea No Senate 
Senator Brooks Yea Vote 
Congressional 
District No. 
1. Dawson N.V. Nay 
2. Rowan Nay Nay 
3. Kelly Nay Nay 
4. Gorski Nay Nay 
5. Sabath Nay Nay 
6. O’Brien Nay Nay 
7. Link Nay Nay 
8. Gordon Nay Nay 
9. Resa Nay Nay 
10. Church Yea Yea 
11. Reed Yea Yea 
12. Mason N.V. Yea 
13. Allen Yea Yea 
14, Johnson Yea Yea 
15. Chiperfield Yea Yea 
16. Dirksen Yea Yea 
17. Arends P.F. Yea 
18. Sumner Yea Yea 
19. McMillen Yea Yea 
20. Simpson Yea Yea 
21. Howell Yea Yea 
22. Price Nay Nay 
23. Vursell Yea Yea 
24. Clippinger P.F. Yea 
25. Bishop Nay Nay 
A.L. Douglas Nay Nay 


The abbreviation “N.V.”” means not 
voting; and the abbreviation “P.F.” 
means paired for,,that is, in support of ~ 
the measure. 


Construction of a new river grain 
elevator at Havana for the Havana 
River Grain Company was scheduled 
to begin by July 15, according to J. 
Howard Stone, president of the new 
cooperative. 

This construction is the latest devel- 
opment in the grain merchandising 
program of the Farm Bureau in Illi- 
nois. . The Havana cooperative is a 
‘member of the Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals Company, recently organized af- 
filiate of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

The Havana River Grain Company 
by purchase recently took over all 
property of the Havana Cooperative 
Grain Company, including approxi- 
mately 500 feet of river frontage, an 
elevator and office. 

The new elevator will be located 
west of the existing elevator, and will 
be of concrete and steel construction. 
The total height of the elevator will 
be 114 feet and will have a capacity of 
70,000 bushels. 
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PLAN CONSTRUCTION OF HAVANA RIVER 
CO-OP’S 70,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR 


Barge loading facilities will consist 
of an endless conveyor enclosed and 
supported by steel framework. All 
machinery in the new structure will be 
of the most modern high speed type. 

Havana River Grain Company will 
serve producers in Fulton, Schuyler, 
McDonough, Mason, Menard, Cass and 
Logan counties. 

Connections between the old and 
new elevators will permit moving grain 
from either elevator to be loaded on 
tiver barges or on the railroad. 

Permit for construction of the new 
elevator was granted by the Civilian 
Production Administration and the 
first load of steel has been delivered 
to the building site. 

Oscar Athey, former manager of the 
Havana Cooperative Grain Company, 
was employed by the new corporation 


as temporary manager at a board meet- 
ing July 2. 

First load of grain shipped by the 
new company, a car of wheat, moved 
early in July. 

Western Illinois Grain has pur- 
chased elevators at three points with 
the following capacities: McCall, 40,- 
000 bushels; Ferris, 15,000 bushels, 
and Adrian, 10,000 bushels. Head- 
quarters of Western Grain are at Dal- 
las City where it has a 45,000 bushel 
elevator. 

Bureau County Grain Company, a 
subsidiary of the Bureau County Farm 
Bureau, which will tie in its operations 
with Prairie Grain Company, has tak- 
en over operations of the Larson Seed 
Company grain and coal business. 
These facilities include a 25,000 bushel 
elevator. 
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Dr. W. E. Carroll, head of the 
department of animal husbandry, 
has been appointed acting dean 
of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. He will serve 
in the absence of Dean H. P. Rusk, 
who has been granted a six- 
months’ leave of absence because 
of illness. Dean Rusk is now. re- 
covering from a major operation. 
Carroll is recognized as an author- 
ity on the breeding and feeding of 
swine. He is a former dean of 
the College of Agriculture at Utah 
State college. 


An unknown pilot in a small plane 
recently helped Grover Pool of Brown 
county save a horse which was badly 
tangled in barbed wire. Attracted by 
the plane buzzing over his head and 
circling a bottom field on his farm, 
Pool investigated and found the horse. 
A veterinarian was able to mend the 
deep cuts in the animal's legs. 


George E. Kemp, Knox county, 
has been named assistant Farm 
adviser and county organization 
director for Peoria county. A 
graduate of the University of Il- 
linois College of Agriculture in 
1942, Kemp served in the navy 
and recently was discharged with 
the rank of lieutenant, junior 
grade. 


When the farmer counted his cash 
at the end of the year he didn’t always 
come out with as much as he did the 
year before. That's what F. J. Reiss 
and O. B. Brown say. Reiss and Brown 
are economists at the University of Il- 
linois College of Agriculture. 

The University cooperated with 
more than three thousand farmers in 
the state in keeping records of their 
businesses. Reiss and Brown say that 
crop yields were seven percent above 
the average for the last 10 years — 
and that the farmers received more 
money for their crops and livestock. 

But labor costs rose about 10 per- 
cent, and power and machinery costs 
went up 10 to 15 percent from 1943 
to 1945. In general, farmers in south- 
ern Illinois didn’t make as much profit 
last year. as the year before, but in the 
northern two-thirds of the state the 
farmer did come out ahead of 1944. 

Of course there were exceptions. In 
the west and northwest sections of the 
state, where the corn yield wasn’t too 
good, earnings were lower. They were 
lower, too, around the St. Louis dairy 
and wheat area and in the claypan sec- 
tion. On the other hand, income was 
higher in the Wabash Valley and on 
southern Illinois fruit and vegetable 
lands, 
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John E. McCue is the new farm 
adviser at Edwards county. He 
succeeds J. L. Diamond, now Pe- 
oria county farm adviser. McCue 
was graduated from the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture 
in 1939 and taught vocational ag- 
riculure at Ridgway, Ill, and 
Poseyville, Ind., before entering 
the armed services in 1943. 


The Woodlot Owners’ Cooperative 
of Peoria has appointed Jean Fisher 
its forester-manager. Fisher assumed 
his duties July 1. The cooperative ex- 
tends an invitation to farmers and wood- 
lot owners of central Illinois to discuss 
utilization of their woodlands with Fisher 
at the Farm Bureau office in Peoria. 
Fisher is a 1941 graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho School of Forestry and 
recently was discharged by the navy. 


Assistant state supervisor on the 
farm labor staff at Urbana is 
George B. Whitman, Henderson 
county farm adviser from 1934-38 
and Adams farm adviser from 
1938-44. More recently he has 
been working for private business. 
Whitman graduated from the 
University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture in 1920. 


Laurence McLachlan, 17, (right) of Earl- 


is Ralph Eddy, WGN assistant farm di 


The new farm adviser at Kan- 
kakee county is Lloyd D. Graham, 
former lieutenant colonel in the 
army quartermaster corps. Graham 
was born and reared on a Peoria 
county farm and was graduated 
from the University of Iilinois 
College of Agriculture in 1931. 
He taught vocational agriculture 
at Lovington until 1936 when he 
became assistant farm adviser at 
Peoria. He was called for army 
service in 1942. Graham is married 
and has two sons, aged four and 
eight. 


A summary of the effects of soil 
treatment on soil productivity during 
58 years of experimental work by the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture is available in a new bulletin. 
The publication states that “the crop- 
producing efficiency of most Illinois 
soils can be improved.” Bulletin 516 
was authored by eight members of the 
department of agronomy. 


Roy Burrus, Cass county, was 
elected president of the Illinois 
Crop Improvement Association at 
its annual meeting in Urbana in 
June. He _ succeeds Lawrence 
Lowe of Kankakee county. Oth- 
er officers include Vice President 
Hugh R. Morrison, Bureau coun- 
ty, and Secretary-Treasurer J. L. 
Trisler, Vermilion county. Trisler 
succeeds IAA President Charles 
B. Shuman. 


Four meetings with country grain 
elevator and feed business managers 
and owners over the state were held 
recently to outline on-the-job training 
for World War II veterans in manage- 
ment of elevators. 

The training program for the first 
year provides for three-day sessions in 
Chicago Aug. 21-23; Peoria, Nov. 4-6; 
University of Illinois, Jan. 22-24; Chi- 
cago, March 3-5; Springfield, May 5-7; 
and University of Illinois May 26-28. 
This training supplements the on-the- 
job experience of veterans working at 
elevators. 

The program is to be administered 
jointly S the Illinois State Board for 
Vocational Education and a committee 
known as the Illinois Country Grain 
and Feed Institute. The Institute is 
composed of representatives from the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, Illi- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association, Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers Association, Illinois 
Feed Association, Bank for Coopera- 
tives, St. Louis, and the Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of Illi- 
nois. L. F. Stice, extension marketing 
specialist, U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture, is secretary of the Institute. 


A RE-STATEMENT OF POLICY 


WITH REGARD TO PRICES 


OUR Farm Bureau Service Company and the 

Illinois Farm Supply Company naturally view 

the present situation in commodity prices 
through the eyes of their farmer patron owners. 

When OPA became inoperative on July Ist 
we passed from the war-time era of controlled prices 
to free markets and free prices. Every one of you 
is familiar with what has taken place. Some com- 
parisons are in order: 


JULY 15, APRIL 15, 


COMMODITY 
Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Hogs (cwt.) 
Cattle (cwt.) 


Gasoline (Reg., per gal.) 
Blue Seal Motor Oil 

(55 gal. drums, per gal.) incl.fed.tax 
Blue Seal Tires (6.00x 16) 16.07* 15.57 
Soyoil No. 5 White 

House Paint 3.25 3.25 
Blue Seal Poultry Balancer 5.00 3.95 


It is evident that your Farm Bureau Service 
Company has not changed its prices on fuels, oils, 
tires,* paints. Blue Seal feeds, on the other hand, 
have been influenced by the terrific upsurge of the 
prices of soybean and linseed meals, grains, and 
other ingredients. Our handling margins, however, 
on Blue Seal feeds have remained about the same 
as pre-war rates. 

Here are some things that you want to know: 

1) Farm Bureau mémber patrons in Illinois are 
spending approximately $100,000.00 every day for 
fuels, oils, greases, plant foods, feeds, and other 
supplies. This is at an annual rate of $30,000,000.00. 
You can readily see that every 10% increase in price, 
therefore, would cost our patrons $3,000,000.00 an- 
nually. 


2) Your Service Company organization is not 
going out in the markets where products are scarce 
and prices skyrocketing to buy just to keep “busi- 
ness rolling.” On the contrary, we are going about 
our business, doing as we have been doing for the 
past months and years. We have no designs on 
trying to corner a market nor to pile up a lot of 
profits. We will gamble in NO market. Nor will 
we load any member up with high-priced merchan- 
dise. If prices on some items “go out of sight’’ we 
reserve the right to discontinue handling such prod- 
ucts until such time as prices return to reason. 


3) During this period of seesawing and uncer- 
tainty, Farm Bureau Service Companies are exerting 
their influence to hold the line on prices. This pol- 
icy is pressing handling margins down because raw 
material prices have been going up. This may ulti- 
mately have a marked effect on Service Company 
earnings at the year end. We believe, however, 
that you will agree that this holding the line policy 
is sound from your standpoint. 


4) Obviously, when raw materials and labor 
costs go to higher levels we will have no alternative 
but to raise prices accordingly, but when we do, our 
customaty handling margin rates will not be in- 
creased. Furthermore, it is our intention to exert our 
influence wherever possible through greater effi- 
ciency in distribution. 


Farm Bureau as an organization has traditionally 
stood for fair prices. Fair prices in the market place 
for things farmers produce — fair prices in supplies 
which farmers need in farm production. Parity and 
equality have become synonymous and have been 
the key word of the Farm Bureau struggle for the 
past 25 years. The present situation is dangerous, 
but it is here. It is real. No single person is re- 
sponsible for it. No one person can relieve it, but 
as a group of 128,000 Farm Bureau members owning 
81 Service Companies, doing $30,000,000.00 business 
here in Illinois, we can exert a tremendous influence. 


*A 50c increase per tire was allowed by the OPA effective 
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June 17, 1946. This increase was general in the tire industry. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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REA EXPANSION PROGRAM 
SLOWED BY SHORTAGES 


ONFRONTING the manager of a 

central Illinois rural electric co-op 
recently, a farmer asked why the co-op 
hadn’t yet started the power line out 
his way. 

“The war's over,” -he said. 
are we waiting for?” 

Natural impatience and irritation at 
delays and shortages darted from each 
of his words. His attitude could be 
recognized as a painful eagerness to 
electrify his farm despite all obstacles, 
an attitude shared by thousands of Illi- 
nois farmers. 


“What 


But his wishes had become more 
insistent during the past few years. 
And who could blame him. The war 
had made great demands on his energies 
and even now the demand for food 
continued to appear limitless. Besides 
the help situation seemed -no better. 


Yes, he knew what electricity meant. 
Too well, he knew. Hadn’t he seen 
what it could do on his neighbors’ 
farms? Wasn't he pretty well con- 
vinced it was about equivalent to another 
man on the place. 


But the manager was sorry. No, he 
couldn’t order his men to get a line 
to the farm right now. No, he 
couldn’t promise it would be done next 
year. Well, perhaps in 1948. But he 
made no promises. 

The manager invited the farmer to 


sit down for a few moments. He had 
something he wanted to explain. 


What did the manager have to say? © 


Well, we asked Manager A. E. Becker 
of the Menard Electric Co-operative at 
Petersburg just how he would explain 
the snail’s pace in REA expansion in 
spite of the fact that thousands of po- 
tential consumers are clamoring for 
service. 

“First of all,” Becker said, “farmers 
waiting patiently for service should 
know that their co-ops and the state 
association of managers of electric co- 
operatives have done their utmost to 
expand their facilities in order to serve 
as many farm families as possible.” 

Present applications in Illinois, he 
explained, call for a $10,000,000 ex- 
pansion program, but the greatest ob- 
stacle to speedy fulfillment of this pro- 
gram is lack of materials. The painful 
bottleneck in poles is now being bro- 
ken, but even so, dealers taking orders 
for poles in lots are not promising de- 
livery in less than one year. 

The general strike situation also has 
brought about a severe shortage of 
transformers and insulators to the point 
where it appears that very little will be 
accomplished in 1946, he said. 

High costs also give us cause to 
ponder and proceed cautiously, Becker 
said. For instance, in the last seven 
months we have let 14 contracts but 
only four have been approved because 
of the high figures given in the bids. 

As a result, the state electric co-ops 
have set up committees to meet with 
contractors and labor organizations in 
an attempt to thresh out some of the 
differences and complaints on high bids. 


REA construction and maintenance men are doing their best with what materials they 
have available to maintain and expand electrical service to as many Illinois farms as 
possible. 
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Electrical service furnished to this farm by 

a Rural Electrification Administration co- 

operative eliminates most of the drudgery 
at milking time. 


“As for the poles and other equip- 
ment some of our co-ops have on hand 
at the present time,” Becker explained, 
“most of it is earmarked for mainte- 
nance. During the war much of our 
normal maintenance was deferred. We 
must take care of it as soon as possible. 
No one will deny that our first duty 
is to protect the service to our old 
members.” 

Like the Menard co-op, Becker said, 
many are undergoing adjustment with 
the installation of transformers to han- 
dle the added load caused by expan- 
sion. Lack of materials for this in- 
stallation is also causing some head- 
aches, 


Virtually all of the dozen or more 
Illinois electric co-op managers asked 
were as glum about the near future as 
Becker. A few thought they might be 
able to accomplish considerable work 
in the next year or two, but most said 
it would take at least three years to 
catch up with present applications and 
some believed it would take as many as 
five years. 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO-OPS TO 
MEET IN SPRINGFIELD SEPT. 4-6 


The fifth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Illinois Electric Cooperatives 
will be held Sept. 4-5-6 at the Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln in Springfield. 

An open meeting is being planned for 
Sept. 5 to which all Farm Bureau direc- 
tors and leaders, farm and home ad- 
visers will be invited. 

Among the speakers scheduled to ad- 
dress the meeting are IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman, REA Administrator 
Claude Wickard, and I!inois Director of 
Agriculture Arnold P. Benson. 


In areas of mixed grain farming and 
livestock farming, as well as in the more 
strictly livestock areas, livestock farms with 
well-handled livestock always earn more 
than the average farms. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PING PONG AND THE OPA 


I have read with pleasure and definite 
understanding your article “Ping Pong, 
Plows and the OPA” published in the June 
issue of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion Record, the state Farm Bureau publica- 
tion. 

You are to be congratulated upon your 
article in that it not only gives facts but 
they are given in a language that all can 
understand. 

We need more of such articles so that 
our people may know better just what is 
being done and what the results will be 
and on whom to place the responsibility for 
our failures in coming out from under un- 
necessary control. 

—Dr. Charles O. Casey 
Decatur, Illinois 


We join Dr. Casey in handing Larry 
Simerl, IAA director of research and 
taxation, a bouquet for a cleverly un- 
derstandable article on the OPA. Do 
we hear any objections to what Simerl 
had to say in the June REcorD? Do you 
favor letting the OPA die? 


TO SPRAY OR NOT TO SPRAY 


Have been looking at your ‘What's 
Wrong With This Picture?” in the June 
issue of the RECORD and want to call your 
attention to one item on it. I note that on 
the last page in answer to #53 that one of 
the things that is supposed to be wrong is 
that the trees are being sprayed after they 
have borne fruit. 

That hurts my professional pride a bit 
as we spend considerable time in the Fruit 
Exchange encouraging growers to do a more 
efficient job of spraying right up until har- 
vest time. The man who made up the pic- 
ture had a good idea, but he needs to be 
razzed a bit about this one. 

Certainly there is nothing wrong with 
spraying trees even though there is fruit on 
them. It’s done “in the best circles’. 

L. L. Colvis, Gen. Mgr. 
Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange 


We're willing to take Larry Colvis’ 
word for this one since -he spends most 
of his waking hours helping farmers pro- 
duce and market the best possible fruit 
crops. 


WE STAND CORRECTED 


In reading the page entitled, “Shorts in 
the News,” in the June issue, I noticed that 
in the article telling of Edwin H. Hender- 
son’s appointment as assistant farm adviser 
of Fulton county it was stated that Mr. 
Henderson was from Lake county. Mr. 
Henderson is a native of Fulton county. I 
would appreciate it if a correction to this 
effect could be made. 

J. E. Watt, Farm Adviser 
Fulton County 


We understood Mr. Henderson had 
spent some time in Lake county but 
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are glad to make it clear that he was 
born and reared in Fulton county. 


AGAINST CONTROL PLAN 


Referring to your report on Army Flood 
Control in the June RECorD. 

I heartily approve the IAA position in op- 
position to the Army plan, but the farmers 
at Springfield have been making such a big 
noise about this project, that everybody seems 
to be overlooking a simple and perfect solu- 
tion to the whole problem. 

(Editors Note: The Illinois Agricultural 
Association board of directors has expressed 
Opposition to the provisions of the flood con- 
trol plan calling for the acquisition of farm 
lands for reservoirs pending adoption of an 
official position of the membership at the LAA 
annual meeting in November.) 

It is really the comic strip of the entire 
affair. The Army proposes in one breath to 
make reservoirs on normally good farming land 
in an attempt to prevent the flooding of the 
natural flood plains of the Illinois River. 
And then on top of that the Army plan pro- 
poses to further straighten and deepen, the 
Kankakee and Iroquois Rivers, partly in In- 
diana and partly in Illinois, and thereby create 
accelerated run off and floods to neutralize 
what even they hope to accomplish by con- 
struction of highland reservoirs. Rube Gold- 
berg should draw a picture*of the Army Plan. 

But getting back to cold hard facts. The 
Kankakee River was straightened and deepened 
30 years ago, and that has formed a continu- 
ing source of flood water ever since, and sad 
to relate, the land in Indiana, along the Kan- 
kakee River is fast becoming a sandy desert 
as it loses its moisture. They had raised a 
little corn here and there, and those farmers 
are all for making big dikes to keep the water 
off their sandy farms, but the damage done 
in Illinois each year far outweighs the value 
of Indiana crops that resulted from the tragic 
error made so many years ago. 

When this upriver flood producing plan 
was presented to the public back in 1939, 
I spent a lot of time studying the situation, 
and presented my brief at the hearing held at 
Momence August 15, 1939. The war stopped 
the project for a time, but here it is again 
proposing bigger and better floods. 

One man’s ideas have no weight with the 
Army, and I always felt that ‘my brief and 
appearance at the hearing was just time 
wasted, but in view of the interest that you 
have shown in opposition to this wasteful 
plan, I enclose herewith two articles that I 
wrote back in 1939, which served as the basis 
for my more formal brief. 

As the directors of the IAA are opposed 
to the reservoirs on good land in central 
Illinois, I suggest that they explore the idea 
of restoring the Kankakee marshes as a prime 
water storage basin, at the expense of a few 
submarginal farms, and make the marshes the 
playground of Illinois and Indiana instead of 
the blow sand desert that the army is trying 


to create. 
—W. R. Sanborn, President, 
Lehigh Stone Company 
Kankakee, Illinois 
We are sorry lack of space prevents 
us from including Mr. Sanborn’s articles 
written for the hearing at Momence in 


1939. In effect, the articles advocated 
flood control for the benefit of all the 
people, pointed out that flood control 
doesn’t always provide the benefits it is 
supposed to provide, and that the best 
flood control methods are a by na- 
ture, i.e., mashlands and natural flood 
plains with their valuable game preserves. 


SUGGESTS FARM STRIKE 


The article that you printed about the 
farmers having five main faults according to 
a poll of the city people is all wet in no 
uncertain terms. I have never seen a farmer 
with these faults in my life. And I know 
what I’m talking about because I have lived 
around farmers all my life and I happen 
to be a farmer’s daughter. 


I have never heard farmers complain 
about how hard they work. If there is any 
complaining to be done, they should do it. 
The farmer is one of the lowest paid per- 
sons in the country. The city jake goes to 
work at 8 or 8:30 in the morning and gets 
off at 5 or 6 in the evening. But, the farmer 
has to go to work at 6 or earlier in the 
morning and doesn’t come in until around 


10 at night. Some nights it is later than 
that. 


Poor managers, my eye. They ruin the 
soil, phooey. They won't learn new meth- 
ods, a lot of baloney.. There may be a few 
poor managers among the farmers, but that 
doesn’t mean that they all are. I have seen 
around two poor managers out of 50 farm- 
ers. They ruin the soil. I'd like to see 
one of the farms on which the soil has been 
totally ruined. 


‘You can’t tell a farmer anything.’ If 
some city jake came out who didn’t know 
a thing about farming and tried to tell you 
something that you know is wrong, what 
would you do, go ahead and do as he says? 


-Well, I wouldn't. But if they have a point, 


try to explain it. A farmer is willing to 
listen to anything as long as it is a good 
proposition. If it isn't, there isn’t any sense 
in wasting his good time that he could use 
in the field on so trivial a matter. 


‘The farmer gets too much money for 
what he raises.. That is an overstatement 
if I ever heard one. Here in the country, 
all the coal mines and everything are strik- 
ing for higher wages. They get twice as 
much as the average farmer makes after his 
expenses are taken out. Instead of demand- 
ing higher prices for the products that they 
raise, the farmers go around and weep on 
each other's shoulders because they don't 
get them. I say that they should demand 
more. If they don’t get it, strike like the 
city people and see how long the dear little 
city people could last without the farmer's 
products coming in to them each day. Let's 
see them swallow that one. 


As for the narrow and provincial part, 
I have never seen a person like that before 
in my life. 

Our city people don’t know a farmer. 
They wouldn’t care to come out to the 
country to get their dear little hands dirty 
if they had to. This letter might hit on a 
soft spot, but the one that it hits the hardest 
is the one that it is meant for. If it wasn't 
for the farmers, the city people would starve 
and I'm not jest a bumping my gums neither, 
chum. The city people should never com- 
plain about the farmer. There are a lot of 
faults of their own that they could correct. 


Miss Ethel May Boggs 
Sangamon County 
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EMBERSHIP total in the state as of 

June 30, 1946, stood at 128,940 
compared with a total of 128,220 at the 
end of the previous month. 


Illinois was represented by 120 mem- 
bers at the annual Farm Bureau Mid- 
west Training School, held June 23-26 
at Kansas City. The total attendance at 
the successful meeting was over 750. 
Forty-five Illinois counties had at least 
one member present. Thirty-one were 
county organization directors, 30 were 
ladies, and 38 were members other than 
COD’s. LaSalle and Will counties, 
with nine each, and Champaign, with 
eight, led the list. 

It is interesting to note that this is a 
year of large gains in membership not 
only in Illinois, but in other states. The 
Iowa representatives revealed that their 
state has now passed the 105,000 mark. 
Kansas, which had 23,693 members last 
year, has attained a total of 40,000 so 
far this year. And so it went around 
the Middle West. 


Add these to your list of county organi- 
zation directors who have attained the 105 
percent dues income quota. They are May 
qualifiers: A. C. Everingham, Cumberland 
county; C. A. Markman, Bureau county: 
E. E. Sandall, Kendall; Earl J. Hayes, 
LaSalle, and Edward Sutter, Woodford. 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Brissenden 


LaSalle county's total of 3518 at the end 
of May, 1946, was a new high figure for 
county Farm Bureau membership in Illinois. 
618 new members signed up to that time is 
the larvest numerically in the state this year, 
and second highest in percentage terms. 
Earl J. Hayes, county organization director, 
deserves recognition, along with his splendid 
force of fellow-employees and volunteer 
workers. 


L. C. Greenwald, Menard county COD, 
can gracefully bow as he takes recognition 
for signing the highest percentage of the 
new member quota. The Menard total is 
171 new members at May 31, representing 
417 percent of quota. 


George E. Kemp, Galesburg, is the new 
Peoria county organization director, suc- 
ceeding Harold Neal, now a special agent 
in Vermilion county. Edwin H. Henderson 
is new COD in Fulton county, succeeding 
Kenneth L. Flake, now Henry county’s farm 
adviser. 


One of Williamson county’s best drives, 
netting 70 new members, concluded recently, 
according to word from Herbert Borum, 
CoD. 


T. R. Lovett, Livingston COD, is_ plan- 
ning special drive to strengthen membership 
in two townships that are below the county 
percentage of 77.7 percent membership. 
Special selection of workers, assignment to 
definite prospects, a special “pep” meeting, 
a followup campaign and special follow- 
through on services highlight the program. 


During July all county Farm Bureaus will 
receive their allotment of the handbook 
for new members and directors, entitled 
“Serving More than 100,000 Farm Families.” 
This is a revision of the employee handbook 
of the same name, and contains 96 pages of 
information and pictures. 40,000 copies 
were in the edition authorized by the IAA 
Board of Directors. 


Forty new COD’s, those employed during 
the last two years, or recently returned after 
extensive service in the armed forces, were 
scheduled to attend conferences on their 
work during the week of July 8-13 inclu- 
sive. Meetings were set for Mt. Vernon, 
Jacksonville, and Ottawa. 


Some interesting remarks at the Midwest 
Training School: 

(1) “We are breeding another war, and 
anyone who thinks we can stand another 
world conflict is foolish. Our first respon- 
sibility is to relieve millions of starving 
people in Eyrope.’—Allen B. Kline of 
Iowa, AFBF vice-president. 

(2) “The most expensive thing we are 
paying for today isn’t food or rent or cloth- 
ing. It’s our freedom.’—Dale Carnegie. 

(3) “Membership is truly the most im- 
portant Farm Bureau project. It’s time we 
went fully into action on it.’—O. D. Bris- 
senden. 
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EDISON QUALITY assures performance as great as the name. The 
Edison “SPUN-ON” Leakproof Gasket, insuring a 100% 
compression-tight seal between spark plug and engine- 


block, is typical of engineering research that puts Edison 
first in the field. 
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cks Blue Seal Truck Tires are made with rayon cord 


pig to produce a stronger, cooler running, longer 
lasting tire. Careful blending of natural and 


synthetic rubber makes them tough and rugged. 


When you need tires for your truck, car, or 


tractor, ask for Blue Seals. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


6908 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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This is an aerial view of the 40-room mansion and part of the 6,185 acres in Piatt county 


which Robert Allerton, Monticello, has given to the University of Illinois. 


The bequest 


provides for the establishment of a park area of 1,685 acres including approximately 100 


acres deeded as a site for the Illinois 4-H Club Memorial Camp. 


Income from the re- 


maining 4,500 acres, of which 80 per cent is rich tillable land, will be used to develop 
and maintain the park. 


4-H Clubs Get 100 Acres 


FOR STATE MEMORIAL CAMP 


HE state war memorial camp honor- 

ing Illinois 4-H Club members who 
died in World War II will be built 
on the site of the 100-acre tract given 
to Illinois 4-H Clubs by Robert Aller- 
ton of Monticello. 

Allerton deeded approximately 6,000 
acres of his Piatt county estate to the 
University of Illinois. 

The 100-acre tract is part of the land 
known locally as “The Farms” and is 
situated near Monticello within an area 
to be set aside by the University as a 
public park. 

The state-wide project for the bene- 
fit of Illinois’ 37,000 4-H Club boys 
and girls was conceived in 1942 and a 
year ago a drive was started to raise 
$100,000 to buy a tract of land, de- 
velop and equip it. 

Although the site is being received 
without charge, the $100,000 goal still 
stands and all money raised will be 
used to develop and equip the camp. 
At last report, approximately $30,000 
had been raised. 


First expenditure of these funds will 
be for the construction of a headquar- 
ters building. Dining hall, kitchen, 
cabins and related buildings to be built 
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for year-around use will be added as 
soon as funds, and availability of labor 
and materials permit. 

The new state memorial camp will 
not hinder the development of the 
northern and southern district camps 
nor the numerous county camps which 
are springing up throughout the state. 

Preliminary work is now underway 
on the northern district 4-H Club camp 
of 50 acres along Rock Creek near its 
juncture with the Kankakee river in 
Kankakee county. The site was given 
by a public utility company and is be- 
ing used this summer as a tent camp. 

When permanent facilities are in- 
stalled, the northern district camp is 
expected to accommodate 300 boys and 
girls at one time. 


A similar district camp is to be lo- 
cated in southern Illinois as soon as 
an appropriate site can be found. For 
14 years the southern district camp has 
been held at Dixon Springs, but this 
area recently was purchased by the 
state for a state park. State author- 
ities have, however, leased the site this 
year so the southern Illinois 4-H’ers 
can hold their camps again this sum- 
mer. 


JO DAVIESS MAN JOINS 
IAA PUBLICITY STAFF 


EWIS A. REISNER, formerly of Jo 

Daviess county, and recently dis- 
charged from the navy, has been hired 
as field editor of the ILLINOIS AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION RECORD. and assis- 
tant in the IAA publicity department. 


A gtaduate in the class of 1938 of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, Reisner 
worked on the staff 
of the Department 
of Technical Jour- 
nalism at Iowa State 
College, Ames, and 
helped edit the 
weekly news bulle- 
tin “Better Iowa.” 

While attending 
the University of 
Wisconsin, Reisner 
worked on the staff 
of the Wisconsin Country Magazine, 
agricultural student publication, and in 
his senior year aed as business man- 
ager. 


From 1939 until January, 1942, he 
farmed with his father on the family 
homestead. Entering the armed forces 
in January of 1942, Reisner served aboard 
the battleship Washington, during the 
Guadalcanal invasions. 


lL. A. Reisner 


Upon receiving his commission as 
ensign while aboard the Washington, 
Reisner was assigned duty on a small, 
wooden-hulled submarine chaser, the 
SC1037, on which he eventually served 
as commanding officer. 


When released from active duty in 
November, 1945, he worked in the 
Great Lakes Division of the Army 
Engineers as manager of the 50,000 
acres of the War Department-controlled, 
government-owned lands at ordnance 
plants, airfields and army camps in II- 
linois, Wisconsin and Michigan. 


His father L. A. Reisner, now retired 
and living at Warren, has farmed most 
of his life on his livestock and grain 
farm three miles west of town on state 
highway 78, and now serves as presi- 
dent of the Warren Fair Association. 


Reisner is a former 4-H club mem- 
ber, having won all-county awards 
three times. His 4-H projects covered 
garden, sheep, hogs and poultry. 


Addition of Reisner to the IAA pub- 
licity staff brings it up to pre-war 
strength. Creston Foster is director of 
the department and James C. Thomson 
is assistant in the department and as- 
sistant editor of the IAA REcorp. 
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The following are the blended prices re- 
ceived by producers supplying the respective 
Illinois markets. All are May prices for 
3.5% milk f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (except 
Chicago) and are for milk meeting the re- 
spective city milk ordinances: 


Harrisburg 
Jacksonville .... 


Springfield .. 
St. Louis 


The following are the gross blended prices 
paid to producers for milk in the following 
named cities throughout the United States, 
and are quoted on a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
delivered f.o.b. dealers’ platforms (with ex- 
ceptions noted), as reported by the respec- 
tive milk cooperatives. These prices are for 
May unless otherwise noted: 

Akron, Ohio (April) 

Baltimore, Md. (April) 

Boston, Mass. (April) 

Chicago (70-mile zone) .... 

Cleveland, Ohio (April) .... 

Denver, Colo. ...........-..--------- 

Indianapolis 

Kansas City, Mo. (April) 

Knoxville, Tenn. —.............. 

Louisville, Ky. -........... 

Madison, Wis. (April) 

New York City (April) -.. 

Pittsburgh (April) 

Seattle, Wash. (April) 

Sioux City, Ia. _....... 

St. Louis, Mo. —...... 

St. Paul-Minneapolis 

Washington, D. C. (April) 


Sent to America to study soybean 
production which they hope to pro- 
mote as a major crop in their home- 
land, two Australian directors of ag- 
riculture, H. A. Mullet of Victoria and 
C. J. McKeon of Queensland, were im- 
pressed by the large-scale production in 
Illinois during a three-weeks’ stay at 
the University of Illinois. Last year 
the Aussies experimented with Amer- 
ican soybean seeds and were surprised 
at the fruitful results obtained under 
Australian conditions. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Picture page 
entries should be addressed to 
Picture Editor, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
If you wish picture returned, en- 
close self-addressed a en- 
velope. Entries are judged on 
originality, clearness, and interest. 
Avoid shots of persons merely 
looking toward camera. Best pic- 
ture receives $5. Others pub- 
lished receive $1. 


ALL-TIME RECORD CORN 
CROP EXPECTED IN 1946 


An all-time record corn crop of 3,- 
341,646,000 bushels was estimated for 
1946 by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in early July. Highest previous 
record was 3,288,000,000 bushels in 
1944. The corn crop last year amounted 
to 3,018,410,000 bushels. 

The government report said the out- 
look for this year’s crop “has seldom 
been surpassed.” 

The wheat crop was indicated at 1,- 
090,092,000 bushels, a near record. Oats 
also will hit a near-record peak with 
production estimated at 1,471,026,000 
bushels. Production of hay is expected 
to drop below the last four years and the 
oil crops — soybeans and peanuts — 
are expected to be below high wartime 


levels. 


CAMPAIGN TO BUY FARM 
FOR VET NEAR HALF- 
WAY MARK 


Henderson county’s campaign to raise 
$10,000 to buy a small farm home for 
Dale Johnson, a young farmer who lost 
his eyesight in battle, was near the half 
way mark according to a report July 15th. 
The fund is being raised by a group of 
Henderson county citizens interested in 
the welfare of the youth who was blinded 
in the Philippines by a Jap sniper bullet. 
The drive has the full support of the 
Henderson County Farm Bureau. 

In offering a substantial contribution, 
a young farmer said, ‘I was of draft age, 
but I was left on the farm with my family 
when other fellows my age had to go 
and this fellow certainly made a sacrifice. 
It shouldn’t be too hard for a man who 
can see to earn this back. I think that’s 
the least I can do.” 

Contributions to the fund are welcome 
from other parts of the state. Address 
the Dale Johnson Fund, Henderson 
County Farm Bureau, Stronghurst, Illi- 
nois. 


In plowing one acre six inches deep, the 
farmer turns over 900 tons of soil. 


YOU ARE WORKING ONE 
DAY OUT OF FOUR FOR 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 5) 


If 2,848,000 capable persons were 
employed in agriculture, they could op- 
erate all of the farms in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri 
and nineteen other states. The same 
number of persons could more than 
replace all the hired farm workers in 
the United States. 

If the federal civilian payrolls con- 
tinue to increase at the same rate as they 
have grown since 1930, every able- 
bodied person in the United States will 
be working for the Government within 
25 years. 

Federal payrolls will continue to 
gtow so long as citizens run to Wash- 
ington every time they want something 
they are unwilling to pay for. Of 
course, citizens really have to pay heav- 
ily for everything they get from Wash- 
ington, but many people do not realize 
this and think that grants from Wash- 
ington are free. They fail to connect 
their demands for federal aids and sub- 
sidies with the ever-increasing burden 
of federal taxes. 

If American farmers, laboring men 
and businessmen have reached the point 
where they wish to work more for 
themselves and less for the Federal 
Government, they should tell their Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress 
to cut all but the most vital appropria- 
tions. Even more important, all of us 
— laboring people, businessmen and 
farmers — should stop asking for or 
accepting subsidies, grants, and bonuses 
and all non-essential federal spending 
projects. 


ADDITIONAL STOCK OFFERED 
ON COLD STORAGE 
BUILDING 


Additional stock to provide funds 
needed to complete the $125,000 cold 
storage locker building at Carbondale 
has been offered in $25 denominations 
to Farm Bureau members only. The 
additional stock — Class A Preferred 
— was authorized at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Fruit Growers Ex- 
change and pays six per cent interest. 
The issue is limited to $3,000 per per- 
son. Additional finances for the build- 
ing will come from organization re- 
serves and stock sold to the IlIlinois 
Agricultural Association. 


One 80-acre farm in Vermilion county, 
south of Danville, was found to have 30 
different species of trees. 
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mn GOOD EDUCATIO 
1S THE BIRTHRIGH 


OF EVERY CHILD 


By JOHN COX 
JAA Director of Rural School Relations 


Dedicated to the improvement of rural edu- 
cation, this column will include varied items 
of possible interest to parents and patrons of 
our rural schools. 


Our leaders: Are they city or country 
bred? 


Most rural people and those who were 
born and reared in rural communities have 
been inclined to think that more of our na- 
tional leaders come from the farms than 
from urban communities. Dr. Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam in his syndicated feature, 
“Let’s Explore Your Mind” appearing in 
many papers throughout the country on 
May 24, 1946, made this statement: 

“Three times as many eminent men of 
America have been born in cities as have 
been born in the country. About this pro- 
portion have been city born throughout the 
history of the world.” Since this statement 
was in variance with our own opinion, we 
wrote to one of the newspapers which car- 
ried that feature and asked them to put us in 
touch with some information which might 
substantiate that statement. We received 
this information from John F. Dille, Presi- 
dent of the National Newspaper Service: 

“Dr. Wiggam advises that the support for 
this was first developed by Dr. Frederick 
Adams Woods in 1906. His method was 
to record the birth places of the leaders of 
the country as they appeared in ‘Who's Who 
in America.” 

“Later E. L. Thorndike, Columbia Uni- 
versity, reached the same result as you may 
find in a magazine entitled THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC MONTHLY under the ‘Origins of 
Great Men.’ This article appeared about 
five years ago and should be available in 
most public libraries or university libraries. 


“Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, Yale Univer- 
sity, published an article in the AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE some time this year reaching 
the same conclusions. The article was en- 
titled ‘Where Do Great Men Come From” 

“These authorities in a general way seem 
to conclude that about three leaders — in 
Science, Art, Politics, Philosophy, Business, 
etc. — are born in cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or larger to one born in smaller com- 
munities.” 


This is what they say about the unit 
district. 

Illinois has reached a place in school 
reorganization where it is confronted with 
the questien, “What school organization is 
the most efficient for this state? The fol- 
lowing statements will indicate the position 
of most of the leading organizations in 
regard to the unit district: 


National Education Association — IlIlinois 
is one of only three states in the U. S. 
where the dual system is widely used. 


Illinois Education Association — “Evi- 
dence points to the superiority of large 12- 
grade districts over the poorly coordinated 
dual system of separate elementary and sec- 
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ondary schoo] districts.” 

Small High School Problems in _ IIl., 
LE.A., April 1943. 

The Illinois Association of School Boards 
— They advocate, “the consolidation of 
community educational programs under one 
board of education, empowered to establish 
a single administration of the school system 
with unified business control, budgetary 
practice, taxing authority, and with one set 
of rules and regulations governing educa- 
tional practices as they relate to children, 
parents and taxpayers of the community.” 

Part of resolution adopted, I.A.S.B., Oc- 
tober 23, 1944. 

The State Advisory Commission on School 
Reorganization — ‘An administrative unit 
should comprise one or more attendance 
areas, (preferably two or more) offering 
educational facilities at least through the 
twelfth grade. . . . The reorganization of 
school districts does not always involve the 
abandonment of the smaller units of school 
administration. Indeed, the major purpose 
of such reorganization often is to enlarge 
the tax area and to effect cooperative re- 
lationships in the business and personal ac- 
tivities of the district affected.” 

Manual for County School Survey Com- 
mittees. Pages 18, 19. 

The Committee on Services of the Illinois 
Post War Planning Commission — “One 
important phase of reorganization is that 
of realigning dual elementary and secondary 
districts into unit districts. The best organi- 
zation educationally and financially is one 
in which the grades below the twelfth or 
fourteenth are under a single board of edu- 
cation. Yet only approximately 100 of 
these desirable districts remain in the state 
of Illinois. 

Report of Committee on Services, III. 
Post War Planning Commission. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association — 
“For many purposes districts may be en- 
larged also by combining elementary and 
high school districts so that a single board 
has the administration of all levels of the 
educational system from grades 1 to 12 in- 
clusive . . . . Formerly there were many 
more 12-grade districts but during recent 
years an unwise state law has caused many 
communities to give up this efficient type 
of organization.’ This unwise law has 
since been amended to place the unit dis- 
trict on the same footing financially as the 
dual system districts. Later the Report con- 
tinues, “Positive steps sheuld be taken to 
prevent further division of 12-grade ‘dis- 
tricts and to encourage the organization of 
new ones.” 


Illinois Agricultural Ass’n School Report, 
Page 61. 

Other organizations whose policies are not 
so definitely stated favor the unit district. 
For further explanation of unit district see 
Unit District article, “The Recorp” April 
1946. Many counties are considering the 
widespread establishment of unit districts. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN BUYS SITES 


Prairie Grain Company, subsidiary of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association's 
Grain Terminals Company, has closed 
deals for the purchase of elevator sites 
at Lacon and Hennepin. 

The company, which will market grain 
cooperatively along the Illinois River val- 
ley from Morris to Peoria, plans to build 
as soon as labor and materials make it 
possible. 
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STEEL 


A sturdy five-gallon flock fountain con- 
structed from 26-gavge heavy galvan- 
ized iron. Check these features: 

1. Double walls with vacuum seal. 

2. Cone-shaped top to prevent roost- 

ing. 

3. Wide. deep drinking pan. 

4. Handles on both tanks. 


These metal nests have removable 
steel bottoms and take down quickly 
for cleaning and disinfecting. Folded 
edges give rigidity and safety. 

Easily installed on laying house wall. 


These sheets are made from good an . i 
quality steel and have a certified zinc ) \ Pullet and hen flock feeder holds good quantity of feed. 
Has built-in anti-waste lip for preventing feed waste. 


coating of 2 ounces per square foot. : 
Built with strong perches, heavy body, and well designed grill. 


They will outlast the ordinary galvan- 
ized sheet. Supplies are not ade- 
quate, but production is improving. 


ILLINOIS FARM § 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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By JOHN COX 
1AA Director of Rural School Relations 
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from urban communities Dr. Albert Ed 
ward Wiggam in his syndicated feature, 
“Let's Explore Your Mind” appearing in 
many papers throughout the country on 
May 24, 1946, made this statement 
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this information from John F. Dille, Presi 
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Adams Woods in 1906. His method was 
to record the birth places of the leaders of 
the country as they appeared in ‘Who's Who 
in America.’ 


Later E, L. Thorndike, Columbia Uni 
versity, reached the same result as you may 
find in a magazine entitled THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC MONTHLY under the ‘Origins of 
Great Men. This article appeared about 
five years ago and should be available in 


most public libraries or university libraries 


Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, Yale Univer 
sity, published an article in the AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE some time this year reaching 
the same conclusions. The article was en 
titled ‘Where Do Great Men Come From’ 

“These authorities in a general way seem 
to conclude that about three leaders in 
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tion or larger to one born in smaller com 
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ondary school districts. 

Small High School 
1.E.A., April 1943. 

The Illinois Association of School Boards 

They advocate, ‘the consolidation of 

community educational programs under one 
board of education, empowered to establish 
a single administration of the school system 
with unified business control, budgetary 
practice, taxing authority, and with one set 
of rules and regulations governing educa 
tional practices as they relate to children, 
parents and taxpayers of the community 

Part of resolution adopted, 1.A.8.B., Oc- 
tober 23, 1944. 


Problems in IIL, 


The State Advisory Commission on School 
Reorganization ‘An administrative unit 
should comprise one or more attendance 
areas, (preferably two or more) offering 
educational facilities at least through the 
twelfth grade. The reorganization of 
school districts does not always involve the 
abandonment of the smaller units of school 


administration. Indeed, the major purpose 
of such reorganization often is to enlarge 
the tax area and to effect cooperative re- 


lationships in the business and personal ac- 


tivities of the district affected.” 
Manual for County School Survey Com 
mittces. Pages 18, 19 
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districts into unit districts. The best organi 
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tricts and to encourage the organization of 
new ones 


Hlinois Agricultural Ass'n School Report, 
Page 61. 
Other organizations whose policies are not 


so definitely stated favor the unit district 


For further explanation of unit district see 
Unit District article, “The Record” April 
1946 Many counties are considering the 
widespread establishment of unit districts 


PRAIRIE GRAIN BUYS SITES 


Prairie Grain Company, subsidiary of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association's 
Grain Terminals Company, has closed 
deals for the purchase of elevator sites 
at Lacon and Hennepin. 

The company, which will market grain 
cooperatively along the Illinois River val- 
ley from Morris to Peoria, plans to build 
as soon as labor and materials make it 
possible. 
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A sturdy five-gallon flock fountain con- 
structed from 26-gauge heavy galvan- 
ized iron. Check these features 


1. Double walls with vacuum seal 
\\ 2. Cone-shaped top to prevent roost- 
¥ \\ Wa Van Ve \ \ ing. 
\ \ 3. Wide. deep drinking pan 
4. Handles on both tanks. 


’? 
‘ 
These metal nests have removable 
steel bottoms and take down quickly 
for cleaning and disinfecting. Folded 
edges give rigidity and safety 
Easily installed on laying house wall 
, 
' 
‘ 
a 
im} : 
i > 
Nye 
LE 
These sheets are made from good 
Me You . ; : Pullet and hen flock feeder holds good quantity of feed 
‘ quality steel and have a certified zinc 
; Has built-in anti-waste lip for preventing feed waste 
“WHAT coating of 2 ounces per square foot. ‘ aay ‘oa ; - dart 
* - It with strong perches, heavy body, and well designec gr 
PATCHERLY, » They will outlast the ordinary galvan- za gp 9 
ized sheet. Supplies are not ade- 
4 1) quate, but production is improving 
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NEWS «2 VIEWS 


P, rocessing of Frasen P. astries is sD escithed 
After Experiments by U. of I Seed Specialist 


ASS food production is entering 
our homes with the deep-freeze 
unit. Imagine being able to bake 

cakes and pies for future use when- 
ever you happen to have the time! 

Or preparing several meals to serve 
months later when you are expecting 
visitors or when four or five hungry 
men will be sitting at your table. 

Food research specialists in the home 
economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
headed by Dr. Frances Van Duyne 
have experimented successfully with 
the freezing of angel and butter cakes, 
yeast rolls, and fruit pies. They've 
found that these as well as baked 
beans, beef stew, chicken ala king, 
Spanish rice, and meat balls and spa- 
ghetti can be frozen for a tasty meal 
to be served weeks later. 

As for any ordinary food, frozen 
foods are best when prepared by good 
standard recipes and when top-quality 
ingredients are used. Freezing is in- 
tended merely to preserve the product 


This apple pie is baked and ready to serve. 
Before being placed in the oven it was 
frozen and stored as an unbaked pie. 


as it is — not to improve it. So smart 
cooks will spare no effort in making 
the original food as good as possible 
with their best recipes and by using 
choice foodstuffs when they are plenti- 
ful. 
Bake a Cake for Next Week 

Angel foods can be frozen while 
eggs are most abundant and stowed 
away until the time when eggs become 
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Miss Royene Frantz, assistant in home eco- 

nomics at the University of Illinois, pack- 

ages an angel cake for freezer storage. 

lt is wrapped in moisture and vapor-proof 

paper, sealed with a warm electric curl- 

ing iron, placed in the cake box and tied 
securely. 


too scarce or expensive for a dozen per 
cake. 

Angel cake was baked in the lab- 
oratory just as it would have been for 
immediate serving, was allowed to 
cool, and then wrapped for freezing 
with a moisture and vapor proof paper 
which can be sealed with tape or heat 
and placed in a cardboard box. 

When this cake was removed from 
the freezer and thawed in its wrapping 
at room temperature, it turned out 
tasty enough for the most meticulous 
gourmet. 

If you want to serve baked products 
warm or piping hot, all that’s necessary 
is to slip them into the oven right in 
their wrappers. When thawing is com- 
plete, the food is ready for the table. 
This is a particularly good time-saver 
for yeast rolls. 

There’s nothing like a first-rate ap- 
ple pie for pleasing the men — and 
women, too. So when the days of 
food prosperity return, why not make 
up a number of apples pies when or- 
chards are well laden and freeze them 
for future reference? Heavy cardboard 


pie plates are good containers for the 
pies which you prepare up to the bak- 
ing stage. Top them with inverted 
pie plates, tie in place, wrap, and seal. 
They're ready for the freezer. 


When you want to use the pies, the 
wrappings and lid are taken off and 
the pies put right into the oven and 
baked — 15 minutes longer than usual 
to allow for thawing time. 


Freezing a One-dish Meal 

Turkey or chicken a la king is pre- 
pared according to any standard recipe, 
packed into moisture-vapor-proof con- 
tainers and frozen. Cellophane lined, 
pint size, cardboard containers are rec- 
ommended. Dr. Van Duyne reports 
excellent results with this all-American 
favorite. 


Baked beans and salt pork made ac- 
cording to your best recipe can be 
frozen if the salt pork is removed be- 
fore the freezing. All fats have a 
tendency to become rancid when froz- 
en. Bits of browned bacon can~ be 
added to the beans just before serving, 
if you like. 

A caution for freezing beef stew is 
that the vegetables not be overcooked. 
When they are off the critical list, you 
may even prefer to use rice or barley 
in place of potatoes which become 
“mushy” rather easily. Thickening the 
gravy would best be left until serving 
time because the. more liquid a frozen 
food contains, the more desirable the 
finished product is likely to be. 


The same is true with meatballs in 
tomato sauce. An extra amount of 
tomato juice will keep the food in 
best possible form for an appetizing 
main dish. 


For the defrosting of these one-dish 
meals, a double boiler works to perfec- 
tion. With a minimum amount of 
stirring, which of course means a bet- 
ter appearance for the finished prod- 
uct, about 25 or 30 minutes should be 
allowed for each pint. 


These freezing experiments will be 
continued by the University food re- 
search specialists as soon as there are 
sufficient fats, flour, and sugar. It’s 
hard to tell what new surprises we'll 
be able to put into these freezers next. 
How about a crepe suzette, Dr. Van 
Duyne? 
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mHOMEMAKERS 


KNIT TRUNKS FOR THE 
WATER BABY 


lt takes only sunshine and a garden hose to 
keep a water baby happy. He'll romp 
through an active summer in this pair of 
sturdy knit trunks. These feather-weight 
wool shorts are simple to make. For free 
instructions send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to WOMEN’S EDITOR, Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association Record, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. Ill. 


FREEZE ‘PEACHES THIS WAY 


Almost any time now, Illinois home- 
makers will start storing away peaches 
in their home freezers. Results of 
tests with frozen peaches conducted in 
the food research laboratory of the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture will be of interest to these 
homemakers, says Miss Jean Chase of 
the food research staff. 

At first, peaches were blanched to 
loosen the skins, but it was found that 
even a very quick blanch darkened the 
outer edges of the fruit. Peaches 
peeled without blanching and sliced 
into cold sugar sirup at once darkened 
very little. Laboratory workers have 
also found that adding ascorbic acid to 
the carton of fruit helps prevent dis- 
coloration. Further work is being con- 
ducted to determine the exact amount 
of ascorbic acid which will protect the 
fruit. 

For frozen peaches with natural 
flavor and good appearance, Miss 
Chase recommends peeling the fruit 
without blanching and slicing directly 
into cartons containing cold fifty or 
sixty percent sugar sirup. Then seal 
and freeze as quickly as possible. 
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SHOO FLY PIE, AND 


3 T. butter 

114 t. baking soda 
34 c. hot water 
14 c. molasses 

1 egg yolk, beaten 
flaky pastry 


c. flour 

c. brown sugar 

t. nutmeg 

t. ginger 

t. cloves 

t. cinnamon 

t. salt 

Line a 9” pie plate with pastry. Set in 
refrigerator to chill. Meanwhile, mix to- 
gether all dry ingredients. Then with back 
of spoon, rub butter into dry ingredients 
to form crumbs. Dissolve baking soda in 
hot water. Combine liquid ingredients. 
Sprinkle a layer of crumbs in pie plate. 
Spoon in enough of the liquid ingredients 
to form a layer, repeat forming layers of 
crumbs and molasses until ingredients are all 
used up, ending with a layer of crumbs on 
top. Bake in hot oven of 450 degrees F. for 
10 minutes. Reduce heat to 350° F. and 
bake 20 minutes. 


Illinois’ delegates to the national 4-H Club 
camp at Washington, D. C. in June are 
shown before leaving Chicago by piane. 
Back row, left to right: Calvin Meyer, Will 
county; J. B. Barnard, McLean county, and 
E. |. Pilchard of the University of Illinois 
4-H Club staff; front row: Ruth Jaques, 
Peoria county; Marian Healy, Kankakee 
county, and Mrs. M. O. Hubbard, also of 
the state university's 4-H Club staff. 


Canning sugar stamps 9 and 10 are 
good through Oct. 31. The next stamp 
for table sugar will become valid Sept. 
1. Spare stamp 49 will expire Aug. 31. 


Rita Sullivan, former home econom- 
ics teacher at Saunemin high. school, 
started July 1 as Henry county home 
adviser. She was graduated from the 
University of Illinois and was reared 
in Knox county. 


APPLE PAN DOWDY 


4 C. shortening 
1% C. milk 

2% C. pastry flour % C. brown sugar 
Y, t. salt 1 T. butter 

144 t. baking pow- ¥% t. nutmeg 

der sweetened cream 

Take off crust and cut into thin slices. 
To the apples, add the sugar, nutmeg and 
butter. 

Put into a mold or pudding dish, alternate 
layers of apples and crust. Pack down care- 
fully and let set over night. Unmold and 
cut into slices and serve with whipped or 
plain cream. 

Place the pared and quartered apples in 
a well greased pudding dish. Mix and 
sift flour, salt and baking powder. Blend in 
shortening well. Add enough milk to make 
a stiff dough. Roll out to fit pudding dish 
and cut a few gashes in the dough. Place 
on top of the apples, being sure to tuck 
in well. Bake at 350° F. for 2 hours or 
until well browned. Take out and cool 
slightly. 


2 qts. quartered 
apples 


CARROLL GETS NEW ADVISER 


Miss Dorothy Footit of Jo Daviess 
county is the new Carroll county home 
adviser. For the past eight years she 
has been home adviser in Moultrie 
county. She received her master’s de- 
gree from the University of Illinois in 
1934. 


COOL TABLE SETTING FOR SUMMER 


So lovely to look at, so easy to launder, so 
inexpensive to make — that's why the 
particular homemaker choses lacy place 
mats for light summer meals. They are at- 
tractive in pastel colors matching the china. 
For free instructions send self-addressed 
stamped envelope to WOMEN'S EDITOR, 
illinois Agricultural Association Record, 

608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Hil. 
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Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH OD. LYON 


In the summer a Rural Youther’s fancy 
turns to soil conservation. Edgar’s field 
tours in June and July to observe the re- 
sults of soil conservation climaxed studies 
made during winter and spring on “My 
Future Home.” Strawberries from Fred 
Anderson's farm, a picnic supper in Chester 
Boland’s woods, and a boat ride on Twin 
Lakes were enjoyable features of these tours. 
Adding facts proven by farmers gives as- 
surance that soil conservation pays. 


Other educational features of interest: 
Wayne — “History of Wayne County;” 
Edwards — “Tour of Albion Buick Plant;” 
Lawrence — “Appearance and Health;” 
Livingston and McLean — “State Parks in 
Illinois ;’ Knox — ‘Two Family Farm;” 
and Kankakee — “Aviation, Present and 
Future.” 


Hayrides! Hayrides! Montgomery, start- 
ing from home of Carl Niehaus; Ogle, with 
White Pines State park as the goal; Clark, 
members and friends meeting at the home 
of president Burton Cline; Jefferson, from 
the home of John Kent and returning for 
a wiener roast; Mason, hayride, plus a 
watermelon “bust; and Edwards, hayride 
in the environs of Albion. 


Radio’s “thin fingers” reached out to 
Morgan from WLDS, Jacksonville, and to 
Montgomery from WDZ, Tuscola. Knox 
will broadcast from the county fair grounds 
at Knoxville daily during the Fair dated for 
Aug. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Moonlight and boat rides provide “sweet 
memories of you.” If not, why the big 
plans for such events? Christian scheduled 
the S. S. Admiral at St. Louis for July 14 
to include also Jefferson, Wayne, McHenry, 
Morgan and all others interested. Wash- 
ington began summer activities with a 
cruise on the S. S. Admiral. La Salle and 
Champaign are each looking forward to 
Lake Michigan cruises in August. Kendall 
and McHenry turned to Lake Geneva and 
Lee to the Palisades for these enjoyable 
summer activities. 


It is good to hear from you, Clinton, so 
soon after reorganizing, especially about 
your picnic July 29, at the Carlyle fish 
hatchery. Jefferson is matching all other 
reactivated counties by accompanying Chris- 
tian in the trip on the S. S. Admiral. But 
who can match reactivated Vermilion which 
signed up 100 per cent of the 55 present 
at an organization meeting in June? Ogle, 
which has been sponsoring three strong 
Rural Youth groups — Polo, Mt. Morris, 
and Forreston — began county meetings in 
June and elected officers. 


It’s an annual, enjoyable July event for 
Peoria. You always find them in Detwiller 
park about the second Sunday of the month 
with well-filled picnic baskets. Not even 
hot weather can stop our Rural Youth men 
in Peoria, Knox, Fulton, Tazewell, and 
Woodford, as they participate in the after- 
noon softball tournament. Bet the girls 
have to do with planning such big events! 


Logan mermaids may suffer from sun- 


burn but they can still ride the boat or 
roller skates in Decatur’s Nelson park or a 


bus to St. Louis to spend a week-end. They 
are planning to run a stand at the county 
fair and are determined to have representa- 
tives at state camp. La Salle, always well- 
represented at East Bay, is planning a snack 
bar for the county agricultural show, Aug. 
26-27. 


Limber up those rheumatic joints and 
practice your favorite sport. There's a big 
State Sport's Festival coming up in Urbana 
on Aug. 29-30. Many county and district 
festivals are being held this summer, all 
pointing toward Urbana. One of the larg- 
est is the annual district festival scheduled 
for Aug. 14 at White Pines State park in 
which a number of surrounding counties 
will participate. Richland sends a repre- 
sentative to county educational council 
meetings which related recently to a new 
school. 


How are you coming, St. Clair in the 
special public speaking classes? We expect 
great interest from you in the district talk- 
fest. Thank you South Cook for stating 
an aim so well for us all in your statement 
in a recent issue of the “Ruralite’: ‘The 
aim of the South Cook County Rural Youth 
shall be to develop an educational, social, 
and recreational program which will be an 
inspiration for better living.” 

It’s a good idea, Randolph County Rural 
Youth member! Let's have more interest 
in hobbies. Glad you mentioned this subject 
in “Randolph Ramblings.” You are ren- 
dering a service, Morgan, by including di- 
rections for games in your “Rambler.” 
Whiteside has a bloodhound out trailing 
down new member prospects. 


Now we know why there are so many 
weddings in Rural Youth circles. Brown 
has been teaching “Handkerchief Flirtation”’ 
in the columns of “Little Brindle Breeze.” 
Knots tied: Annabell Plumley of Wyanet 
and Joe Morris of Tiskilwa; Gladys M. An- 
derson of Ohio and Richard Malm of 
Princeton; Bob Linden and Helen Fyer; 
Mason — Walter Grimm and Jean Kingen. 
One recent semi-formal dance was reported. 
DeKalb with a large crowd and a happy 
event for all in attendance. 


Indiana Farm Bureau men attending the 
Midwest Training School at Kansas City in 
June have a soft spot in their hearts for 
illinois farm folk. Needing a tire after 
some blowouts, the Hoosiers were put on 
the right track by the L. S. Collins family 
of Atwood, Illinois Farm Bureay members. 
Handing daughter Jean Collins a Hoosier 
Farmer, official publication of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Publicity Director Glenn Sam- 
ple took this picture of Jean and her moth- 
er preparing chickens for freezing. 


INVEST IN YOUTH TO 
ENRICH YOUR COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 11) 
office and do a capable job as stenog- 
rapher or secretary. 


Doris Howell, Commercial teacher, 
encourages activities helping to bridge 
the gap between the school training 
and the post-graduate period. Em- 
ployers are invited to talk to the stu- 
dents to explain the requirements for 
good office workers, and general office 
procedures are studied in tours of city 
offices and in trips to offices in Chi- 
cago. Girls also are encouraged to 
take summer office jobs. 


Training includes shorthand and 
typing and bookkeeping. The latter is 
not required, however. Dictation must 
be fast and accurate and letters, above 
all else, must be mailable. A smatter- 
ing of procedures of a variety of offices 
also is given including the preparation 
of bills of lading, invoices, book post- 
ing, ditto work, etc. 

Farm girls seem to be particularly 
interested in office work if their inter- 
est is judged by their presence in a 
Rochelle high school shorthand class. 
Of 15 students questioned, 8 said they 
were from farms and 7 said they lived 
in town. This would seem to indicate 
an unfulfilled need in many rural areas 
for good schools with such training as 
is available at Rochelle. . 


Asked why they took commercial 
training at high school, two of the 
girls who said they were from rural 
areas said: . 


Maxine Busse — ‘'The courses have 
given me everything I will need to get 
a good job. Commercial training has 
given me confidence in myself.” 

Ruby Grover — “I may go to col- 
lege, but if I don’t, this training should 
help me get a job that pays a good 
salary.” 

The community of Rochelle may 
well be proud of its high school. With- 
out touching on the school’s well-bal- 
anced training in liberal arts, which 
has in no way been sacrificed to the 
advancing vocational education pro- 
gram, Principal Hills and the school 
board have guided their actions by 
what they believe is best for the wel- 
fare of the student and the community. 


The results are commendable. Voca- 
tional education is often expensive, but 
in rural communities where farm youth 
takes advantage of its opportunities, it 
pays off in greater returns from the soil 
thereby enriching the community with 
efficient, productive workmen and 
happy, healthy farm families. 


About 10 per cent of the state of Illinois 
is covered with forests. 
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FARM NEIGHBORS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Come fire, accident, sickness, loss . . . . and 
a farmer’s neighbors are on the spot ready to 
lend a helping hand. And that close interest 
farmers have in one another extends beyond 
neighborhood, county or even state lines. 


This is one reason why the Farm Bureau has 

made such tremendous growth. It is a farmer’s 

- way of doing things... . . working together, 
thinking together for a common interest. 


If you have a neighbor who does not belong, 
invite him to join now. We need his extra help 
and he needs ours. 


Come fire, accident, sickness, loss . . . . and 
a farmer’s neighbors are on the spot ready to 
lend a helping hand. And that close interest 
farmers have in one another extends beyond 
neighborhood, county or even state lines. 


This is one reason why the Farm Bureau has 
made such tremendous growth. It is a farmer’s 
way of doing things ... . working together, 
thinking together for a common interest. 


If you have a neighbor who does not belong, 
invite him to join now. We need his extra help 
and he needs ours. 
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When you reach 65, out of 100 of your friends 
the same age, 85 will be dependent on their friends 
and families for a living. Ten will still have to work, 
and only 5 will be able to live off their savings. Thus, 
the law of averages says you have only one chance 
in twenty of retiring independently at age sixty-five. 
BUT — you can break that law, and here’s how: 


See your Country Life agent today about an 
economical, safe Country Life policy — a policy that 
will assure you of happy, carefree ‘‘fishing days’’ 
after sixty-five, when less wise friends will be still 
“in the harness,’”’ or dependent on friends and fam- 
ily. See your Country Life agent today. That ‘‘one 
out of twenty”’ law is one law it'll pay you to break. 
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agriculture. 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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TO THOSE WHO SERVE 


PROMINENT Chicago business executive recently 

asked me an interesting question. “How many mem- 

bers of your organization are actively serving the local 
and state Farm Bureau organizations and their associated 
cooperatives through membership on 
boards of directors or actual working 
committees?”’ He was astonished when 
I informed him the number would 
probably be in excess of 4,000 peo- 
ple and, furthermore, these folks were 
giving of their time and influence 
with no thought of monetary reward. 
He wanted to know how much it 
would cost for him to obtain that kind 
of cooperation for his organization! 


There are things beyond price. 
The loyalty and cooperation of the thousands of Farm 
Bureau leaders and workers in Illinois and the nation is 
one of those priceless assets that money cannot obtain. 


Agriculture has come a long way indeed since the day 
twenty-seven years ago when the Illinois Agricultural As- 
- sociation in its present form was organized. It is not by 
chance that these great strides in technical progress and 
improvements in standards of living have been made. 
These were jobs that had to be done — jobs that business 
and government advisers said were impossible of accom- 
plishment because there was not enough money available 
to Py the costs. County Farm Bureaus had to be organ- 
ized, a great state organization was to be built, 130,000 
farmers had to be called upon again and again. A co- 
operative elevator and a livestock marketing cooperative 
were needed; higher quality supplies for a machine age 
were imperative, so a county service company and an IIli- 
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nois Farm Supply Company were the answer; margins were 
excessive and prices low, thus a milk marketing association 
and a Prairie Farms Creameries were other “must” pro- 
grams; farming became a business and as such needed to 
have insurance adapted to its needs — there were jobs to 
do and they were done! 


As the years have come and gone, the demands for 
new services have increased. The American people have 
officially, through the Congress, recognized the handicaps 
facing Agriculture and have approved much of the legisla- 
tive program of the Farm Bureau. Great action programs 
such as the Farm Credit Administration, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and Rural Electrification Administration were 
launched by the Federal Government. How were these 
programs carried into every community and to individual 
farmers? We all know the answer. — It was done by 
these same Farm Bureau members doing the job that had 
to be done. 


Nothing I, or anyone else, can say will in any measure 
repay these unselfish leaders and members who have giv- 
en so much to make the farm a better place to live and to 
help all farmers lift Agriculture to a higher level. Their 
reward, as is the case of all who serve, must come from 
within. I once asked a friend of mine why he had re- 
peatedly taken of his own time to call upon a neighbor 
for whom he had a mild personal dislike, to secure his 
Farm Bureau membership and to sell him on the ad- 
vantages of REA. His reply was, “I will not live as a 
neighbor of John’s for long, but my soul and conscience 
will be with me forever.” 

These are the people who are putting the Golden Rule 
into practice. The world today needs more of this spirit 
and more of these people. 
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When you reach 65, out of 100 of your friends 
the same age, 85 will be dependent on their friends 
and families for a living. Ten will still have to work, 
and only 5 will be able to live off their savings. Thus, 
the law of averages says you have only one chance 
in twenty of retiring independently at age sixty-five. 
BUT — you can break that law, and here’s how: 


See your Country Life agent today about an 
economical, safe Country Life policy — a policy that 
will assure you of happy, carefree ‘‘fishing days” 
after sixty-five, when less wise friends will be still 
‘‘in the harness,’’ or dependent on friends and fam- 
ily. See your Country Life agent today. That ‘‘one 
out of twenty”’ law is one law it'll pay you to break. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, THE 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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TO THOSE WHO SERVE 


PROMINENT Chicago business cxecutive recently 

asked me an interesting question. “How many mem- 

bers of your organization are actively serving the local 
and state Farm Bureau organizations and their associated 
cooperatives through membership on 
boards of directors or actual working 
committees?’ He was astonished when 
I informed him the number would 
probably be in excess of 4,000 peo- 
ple and, furthermore, these folks were 
giving of their time and influence 
with no thought of monetary reward. 
He wanted to know how much it 
would cost for him to obtain that kind 
of cooperation for his organization! 


There are things hae price. 
The loyalty and cooperation of the thousands of Farm 
Bureau leaders and workers in Illinois and the nation ts 
one of those priceless assets that money cannot obtain. 


Agriculture has come a long way indeed since the day 
twenty-seven years ago when the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation in its present form was organized. It is not by 
chance that these great strides in technical progress and 
improvements in standards of living have been made. 
These were jobs that had to be done —- jobs that business 
and government advisers said were impossible of accom- 
plishment because there was not enough money available 
to pay the costs. County Farm Bureaus had to be organ- 
ized, a great state organization was to be built, 130,000 
tarmers had to be called upon again and again. A co- 
yperative elevator and a livestock marketing cooperative 
were needed; higher quality supplies for a machine age 
were imperative, so a county service Company and an Illi- 
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excessive and prices low, thus a milk marketing association 
and a Prairie Farms Creamerics were other “must’’ pro- 
grams; farming became a business and as such needed t 
have insurance adapted to its needs 
do and they were done! 
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As the years have come and gone, the demands tor 
new services have increased. The American people have 
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launched by the Federal Government. How were these 
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This is the Royal Gorge which you will see when the IAA caravan stops in the Colorado 


Rockies en route from Salt Lake City to Denver. 


Roy P. Johnson 

Illinois Agricultural Association 

608 S, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Sir: 

I am sending in my request for reservations on the IAA caravan train. I] am 
making reservations for the following number of persons: ............-.--. 

I want my reservation for the following type of Pullman car: (check type 
desired) 

(a) Intermediate Pullman car: .................. (b) Standard Pullman car: .................- 
(Standard Pullman cars are newer and more expensive but both types of cars provide 
the same travel comforts.) 

I wish the following type of berth: 


RESERVATION REQUEST 


. I wish to reserve hotel reservations while at San Francisco for the following 
number of ‘persons: .........-.-....---.: Following are names and addresses of Members 
of my Party: 

Address : 


RFD or St. City State 


Address 


ALL A 


<e been a long, weary time since 
you've had a chance to toss troubles 
aside and turn early morning chores 
over to the junior partner. 

Here’s one chance to forget your 
worries and get on with a bit of busi- 
ness, too. 

It’s a two-week’s trip through the 
vast southwest to California combined 
with the American Farm Bureau con- 
vention at San Francisco Dec. 8-12. 

A special train will carry Illinois 
farmers and their families to the con- 
vention with stops on the way at New 
Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso and 
points west. 

Round-trip rail fare from home city 
to San Francisco and return will vary a 
little but the cost figures at just about 
$200. Costs are listed in adjoining 
table. 

This includes about everything in 
way of expense, too — tips, sightsee- 
ing junkets, most meals. Only items 
not included are: incidentals, a few 
meals, and hotel rooms and food dur- 
ing the convention. 

The special train will start on its 
6000 mile run from the Illinois Central 
station at Chicago on Dec. 1 and will 
make downstate stops for convention 
passengers. 

It returns 15 days later to Chicago 
on the northern route from Reno and 
Denver across the Colorado Rockies. 

If you’ve been thinking of making 
a trip and have decided on this one 
here’s all you have to do to get started: 

1. Fill out reservation blank for 
Pullman and hotel rooms printed on 
these pages and send to address in- 
dicated. 

2. Buy railroad ticket not later 
than Nov. 15 directly from the IIli- 
nois Central. 

If you have not made your own 
hotel reservations for the convention, 
the IAA will make them for you and 
advise you by letter of the space re- 
served. This will be done if you check 
the “hotel accommodations” desired on 
this reservation blank. 

After the IAA receives your reser- 
vation request your name will be for- 
warded to the Illinois Central Railroad 
and their agent will contact you direct- 
ly, and you will be able to buy and 
pay them for the round trip ticket from 
your home town. 

Advance deposit is not required but 
the trip must be paid for in full by 
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LOS ANGELES ~' 
Dee. 6th 


Nov. 15 with checks made payable to 
the Illinois Central Railroad. 


Printed itinerary is being prepared 
and may be picked up from your Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau or by writing the IAA. 


Added information can be had by 
writing Charles P. McEvilly, city pas- 
senger agent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
208 S. LaSalle street, Chicago 4. 


The annual American Farm Bureau 
Federation convention will highlight 
the trip, but there’s plenty to see along 
the way. 


Here’s some of the high-lights on 
the 400 miles of side trips planned at 
the stops indicated on the travel map. 
Dec. 1—Train pulls out of Chicago at 
2 p.m. on first leg of journey south 
through downstate Illinois, making 
stops for passengers at Champaign, 
Mattoon, Centralia and Carbondale. 


Dec. 2-—After breakfast in the diner 
you'll arrive in New Orleans in the 
morning. A motor tour of the city 
follows, with a get acquainted supper 
at a famous French restaurant. Cara- 
van leaves at night on Southern Pacific 
route. 


Dec. 3—At the end of a night’s 
travel by train you'll pull into San 
Antonio with a five hour stop-over 
that includes a trip to the Alamo, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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INTERMEDIATE SLEEPING CAR ACCOMMODATIONS 
*Joining Party at Chicago and Leaving Party at Chicago 


Two in Lower, 
One in Lower One in Upper each person 


scitisecieio PDO G2 $193.51 $184.34 

iccesesseesss, OR B2 194.71 185.54 
193.51 184.34 
197.72 188.55 
195.45 186.27 
Madison, Wis. _...-........-.-------2--0----- 201.62 193.51 184.34 
*Cost includes rail fare from home city indicated to San Francisco and back to that 
home city. 


Joining party downstate and leaving party at Chicago 
Two in Lower, 
One in Lower One in Upper each person 
Bloomington at Champaign $200.12 $192.01 $182.84 
Champaign : 192.01 182.84 
Centralia ; 191.58 182.41 
Cait? Hope es a ets i 190.93 181.76 
Decatur at Champaign _..... ..... F 192.01 182.84 
Effingham : seatgecraes . 192.01 182.84 
Gilman _... are Leaets : 192.01 182.84 
Mattoon sisughieede .12 192.01 182.84 
Peoria at Champaign ....... asters A 192.98 183.81 
Rockford Lv. at Rockford __....... . 191.76 182.59 
Springfield at Carbondale k 191.58 182.41 


STANDARD SLEEPING CAR ACCOMMODATIONS 
Two in Lower, 
One in Lower One in Upper each person 

Chicago aia oeacarSgaesse ene eacs caeeras $239.58 $227.27 $213.65 
Champaign 225.77 212.15 
Three in Four in 

Drawingroom, Drawingroom, 

each each 

$236.43 $248.21 $233.09 
246.71 231.59 


Compt., each 


Chicago 
Champaign 


Standard sleeping car costs from other cities listed will be quoted on application. 
Fares from Chicago and Champaign will give the approximate difference in cost. 


vote Y ES on THE GATEWAY AMENDMENT! 


For the proposed amendment to Section 2 
of Article XIV of the Constitution 


face a great responsibiilty in the 

Nov. 5 election. So do all citizens. 
It is to get the GATEWAY 

AMENDMENT to the state constitu- 
tion adopted. 

For all practical purposes, Illinois 
has a constitution which is difficult 
if not impossible to amend under the 
present law. Good government de- 
mands that it be possible to amend it 
where needed. 

The GATEWAY AMENDMENT 
would do two good things: 

1. Provide that the General As- 
sembly may submit amendments to 
the voters on as many as three ar- 
ticles of the constitution instead of 
one as at present. 

2. Provide that an amendment 
would be adopted if it secured a “yes” 
vote from two-thirds of THOSE 
VOTING ON THE AMEND- 
MENT, instead of a majority of all 
those voting in the election in IlIli- 
nois. 

Farm Bureau has consistently sup- 
ported this GATEWAY AMEND. 
MENT. It is the best judgment of 
members, reflected in official Illinois 
Agricultural Association resolutions, 
that it should be ADOPTED. 

There seems little or no organized 
opposition to this amendment. Every- 
one seems to agree it would be a good 
thing. 

YET IT IS LIABLE TO BE DE- 
FEATED. WHY? 

Because, like any other amendment 
to the constitution, it must receive the 
favorable vote of a majority of all who 
vote at the election! 

Remember: a failure to vote on the 
amendment, in a separate column on the 
ballot, is JUST THE SAME AS IF YOU 
VOTED “NO”. 

For example in 1942 an amendment 


Fax Bureau members of Illinois 


was presented to the voters to remove ~ 


the sales tax from food. There were 
979,000 who voted “‘yes’”’ on this ques- 
tion, and 346,000 who voted “no.” 
Thus the count on those who actually 
voted on the amendment was almost 
3 to 1 in favor of its passage. 

BUT THE AMENDMENT DIDN'T 
PASS. WHY? 

Because there were 1,723,000 other 
persons who cast ballots in that gen- 
eral election, but who did not vote on the 
sales tax amendment. 


THESE VOTES WERE COUNTED 
AGAINST THE AMENDMENT, and 
when added to the 346,000 who voted 
“no”, resulted in DEFEAT OF THE 
AMENDMENT BY A MARGIN OF 
2 to 1. . 


As far as farmers are concerned, there 
are several important changes that need 
to be made in our state constitution. 


One of these is an amendment to the 
revenue article of the state constitu- 
tion to permit the General Assembly 
to improve our tax system. This does 
not mean that the IAA is seeking a 
state income tax. Federal income taxes 
now are so high that they preempt the 
field of income taxes. 


There is a need, however, for a clas- 
sification of property for tax purposes. 
For example, as the state constitution 
now stands, land newly planted to tim- 
ber is taxed on the same basis as other 
land, even though the timber may 
not be harvested for many years. This 
is unfortunate because it tends to dis- 
courage farmers from planting trees 
even on lands which are not suited to 
any other use. 


Change in constitutional tax law is 
needed to encourage proper land use 
and good soil conservation practices. 
Much of our soil erosion and flood 
damage could be corrected over a peri- 
od of years if our tax laws encouraged 
farmers to plant trees on low-yielding 
and rough land. 


Lack of classification of property for 
tax purposes also makes technical law- 
breakers of a great many basically hon- 
est citizens. Under the present con- 
stitution, savings, bonds, stocks, etc., 
are supposed to be taxed on the same 
basis as tangible property. If the 
present constitution were followed to 
the letter, the tax on such property 
would be greater than the income from 
it. This part of the constitution is 
generally ignored and appears to be 
unenforceable. This is unfortunate be- 
cause disregard for a bad law tends 
to promote disrespect for good laws. 


WHAT CAN FARM BUREAU 
MEMBERS DO? 


If they believe the GATEWAY 
AMENDMENT should be adopted, the 
first thing they can do is TO BE SURE 
TO VOTE “YES” ON IT. 


The SECOND thing they can do is 
to tell their neighbors, and members 
of their families, how important it is 
to VOTE IN THE GATEWAY 
AMENDMENT column. 


The THIRD thing they can do is to 
discuss it at every opportunity with 
others, why it is a good thing, and 
why it is necessary to VOTE IN THE 
GATEWAY column, as well as for the 
candidate of their choice. 


The GATEWAY AMENDMENT 
can clear the way for a steady improve- 
ment of Illinois’ constitution; and thus 
for steady improvement in our state 
government. 


The GATEWAY AMENDMENT 
vote can easily be the most important 
civic act of the year, so far as you are 
concerned. 


Be sure to VOTE on the GATE- 
WAY AMENDMENT and urge others 
to do likewise. Remember, failure to 
mark that ballot is the same as a ““NO” 
vote. Don’t let it lose by default! 
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Decontrol Board Restores Ceilings 
On Soybeans, Live Stock 


S the- RECORD goes to press, the fed- 

eral decontrol board has just an- 

nounced its order restoring ceilings 
on meats and soybeans and exempting 
most grains and dairy products from 
price ceilings. 

On the items ordered back under con- 
trols, new ceilings were scheduled to be 
determined by OPA and the Agricultural 
Department and made effective Aug. 23. 

The price decontrol board also or- 
dered revival of the livestock subsidy 
payments which were in effect last June 
29. 


Commenting on the action of the de- 
control board, President Charles B. Shu- 
man of the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation, said: ‘“‘We believe that the board 
acted wisely in preventing the restoration 
of price ceilings on milk, butter, and 
other dairy products and grains. .. . 

“On the other hand, the decontrol 
board appears to have stepped into a 
trap in restoring price ceilings on live- 
stock and meat. 

“Restoration of low meat prices will 
result in excessive consumer demand and 


at the same time low prices will dis- 
courage livestock production and delay 
marketing. This will mean less meat 
and a return of the black market and a 
loss of valuable by-products.” 


President Shuman also pointed out that 
livestock feeding operations will be furth- 
er discouraged with grains being free 
from control and meats under price ceil- 
ings. 

“We also believe,” President Shuman 
said, “‘that soybeans should have re- 
mained free from price control for the 
same reason that other grains were ex- 
empted. Supplies are large, and the price 
of soybeans had not advanced unreason- 
ably since price controls became inopera- 
tive on June 30.” 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
filed statements with the federal price 
decontrol board early in August urging 
that farm products remain free of price 
control after Aug. 20. Statements also 
were made by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation recommending similar 
action. 


August 20 was the date set by Con- 


gress after which price controls were 
to be reinstated on certain consumer 
items at the discretion of the federal 
price decontrol board. 


The IAA pointed out that with the 
record grain crops in prospect and 
large numbers of meat animals on the 
nation’s farms, prices, which cannot 
now be considered unreasonable, will 
tend to drop lower. 


The Price Control Extension law di- 
rected the price decontrol board not to 
regulate prices after August 20 unless 
(a) prices have increased unreasonably, 
and (b) the oemneny is in short sup- 
ply, and (c) its regulatior® is imprac- 
ticable and unenforceable, and ¢d) such 
regulation is in the public interest. 


Presenting the cases on grain, live- 
stock, soybeans, and dairy products sep- 
arately, the IAA cited facts and figures 
to prove that in general (a) prices have 
not increased unreasonably, that (b) none 
of the commodities will be in short sup- 
ply especially in view of predicted 
bountiful harvests this year, that (c) 
price regulations on the farm products 
named are impracticable and unenforce- 
able, and that (d) such regulation with 
its attendant evils — black market law- 
lessness and waste — and subsidization 
which the federal government can ill 
afford at this time are not in the public 
interest. 


Biggest Crowds in History Attend Revived Illinois State Fair at Springfield 


Ready for a little fun and relaxation after weary war years, |ili- 


nois farm families, in 


numbers than ever before, flocked 
’ by the tens of thousands to the Illinois State Fair at -Springfield 


Left, (top) — At IAA courtesy tent, Farm Bureau 


— General view of IAA tent. Center — Machinery always at- 
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Shelling corn for his chickens. 


TOMORROW'S 


ILLINOIS 


! ‘FARM BUREAU isn’t mentioned 

very often at our meetings, but in 
the last couple of years we have been 
talking and thinking about farm coopera- 
tives. But you ask if we discuss Farm 
Bureau. No, I don’t believe we think 
too much about it.”’ 

J. Glyndon Stuff, the 20-year-old Ogle 
county youth who heads the nation’s 
200,000 members of Future Farmers of 
America, knitted his brows in a puzzled 
frown then smiled as he said: “Dad's 
a member of the Farm Bureau and Moth- 
er belongs to the Home Bureau. Guess 
we just take the Farm Bureau for 
granted. 

“Young farmers like me,” the pale, 
slender youth continued, “would like to 
know more about our Farm Bureau. We 
need to know more about the business 
and service end of our farm organization. 

“Future Farmers would like to be of 
some service to Farm Bureau and I would 
like to see closer relations between the 
two organizations.” 

Young men like Stuff are tomorrow’s 
progressive, successful farmers — an as- 
set to their communities and to the na- 
tion’s economy. Enlightened in all that 
Farm Bureau stands for, they would no 
doubt become numbered among its most 
formidable champions. 

Studying vocational agriculture at Polo 
high school, Stuff rose rapidly in FFA. 
He worked hard on local committees and 
became local president. In 1943-44 he 
served as vice president of Section One 
of Illinois, was elected Illinois state pres- 
ident in 1944-45 and is now serving as 
national president until the annual con- 
vention in Kansas City next fall. 

Retiring from office at that time, he 
plans to continue his education at a col- 


Feeding his hungry spring pigs. 


FARMER 


lege of agriculture. He intends to study 
general agriculture first then specialize. 


The FFA president leads a busy life. 
When he is not attending meetings in 
many parts of the country, he is work- 
ing diligently on his father’s 100-acre 
farm north of Dixon. For the past few 


years he has worked as a pasteurizer in 
a nearby dairy. 


Afternoons he devotes to the farm, 
helping to take care of 12 Guernsey and 
Shorthorn cows and the 30 lambs and 
125 hogs the family raises annually. 
Corn, oats, hay and red clover are the 
farm’s principal crops. The Stuffs are 
also wise to the use of grassed water- 
ways, contouring and the intelligent use 
of plant foods. 


Unlike most farmers, the Stuffs can 
get all the limestone they need for their 


Operating pasteurizer at dairy. 


soil from a small limestone hill near the 
farmhouse. 

President Stuff pointed out that Future 
Farmers of America has performed a fine 
service in developing leadership among 
farm boys and in keeping them inter- 
ested in farming. 

His own farm life is a good example 
of aggressiveness and achievement ever 
since the day he joined a 4-H Club more 
than eight years ago. Since that time he 
has won a number of honors culminating 
in a top honor at the National 4-H Club 
Congress last December when he re- 
ceived a $200 educational scholarship for 
his egg production and chick-brooding 
project. ’ 

He raised 750 baby chicks and 409 
White Leghorn hens in his laying flock. 
earning a net income of $645. Other 
projects he has carried include swine, 
sheep, farm accounting and planning, 
victory service, erosion control and home 
grounds beautification. 

Stuff is completely sold on the im- 
portance, dignity and destiny of agricul- 
ture, and recognizes the value of his 
heritage as a farmer. He has all the in- 
gredients for a happy and useful future. 


J. Glyndon Stuff, Ogle county farm youth, (third from right) visits President Truman in 
Washington shortly after his election as national president of Future Farmers of Americc 


last fall. 


With him are other national officers of FFA. Left to right: Virgil Getto, Fallon, 


Nev.; Eugene Starkey, Orland, Calif.; President Truman; Stuff; Joseph E. Espey, Maryville, 
Mo.; and Marion Baumgardner, Wellington, Tex. 
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Prairie Farms Creameries 
Manager Resigns 


B. COUNTISS, manager of Prairie 
* Farms Creameries, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association affiliate with 10 down- 
state Illinois mem- 
ber creameries, has 
offered his resigna- 
tion to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

He will become 
sales manager for 
z Pfister Associated 
- Growers, hybrid 
. corn producers and 
distributors with 
headquarters at El 

Paso, III. 

Countiss has been 
employed by the IAA since 1930. As 
sales manager he will direct sales for 
the organization’s 25 associated com- 
panies with 2800 salesmen scattered 
throughout the Midwest and Canada. 


Under Countiss, the IAA started co- 
operative creameries for farmers in 
1933. Since then the organization has 
grown to include plants at Moline, 
Bloomington, Peoria, Champaign, Ol- 
ney, Carbondale, Mt. Sterling, Gales- 
burg, Carlinville, Mt. Carroll and 
Henry with buildings and equipment 
today worth an estimated $2,000,000, 
all owned and controlled by Illinois 
farmers. 


Countiss was born at Cookeville, 
Tenn., Oct. 27, 1898 and served a short 
time in the army during World War I 
before coming to Illinois in the early 
1920's. He was graduated from the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture in 1925 and worked for the 
Peoria Creamery Company before com- 
ing to the IAA. 


He took charge of the fluid milk 
marketing department in 1930 and 
helped organize milk producer dairies 
at Danville, Peoria, locksotviile and 
Harrisburg, and milk associations at 
Moline and Rockford. 


Later he helped organize the cream- 
eries during the depression and since 
then their operations have increased 
steadily and profitably to their present 
proportions where every dollar invested 
1s now worth $1.48. 


To the creameries patrons, 89 cents 
have been returned on each dollar in 
the form of preferred stock dividends 
and patronage refunds. 


He will continue to make his home 
in Hinsdale with his wife and three 
children, Chad, 15, Marynan, 13, and 
Eileen, 11. 
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Country Life in Midst 
of $12,000,000 Campaign 


OUNTRY LIFE’S 450 agents are in 
the midst of a campaign to write 

$12,000,000 in new business during 
August and September. 

If your Country Life agent gets in 
touch with you, you will know he is 
out trying to get his county’s share of 
that $12 million. 

In terms of volume of new business, 
this $12 million will represent an out- 
standing - accomplishment. But far 
more important are the many personal 
problems that the new business will 
solve. 

Life insurance is today’s best invest- 
ment. Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany belongs to the farmers of _Illi- 
nois. Therefore, every Farm Bureau 
member and members of his family 
should have an opportunity to pur- 
chase a Country Life policy. 

Among the many services being of- 
fered to Farm Bureau members by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and 
its subsidiary organizations, none is 
more important than the service of 
Country Life Insurance Company. 


This Company has been operating 
since 1929 for the special benefit of 
Illinois farm people and has been rec- 
ognized for outstanding achievement 
each year since its inception. It is 
owned and controlled by the Farm Bu- 
reau membership of this State. 


At installation of Hlinois Bell Tele- 
Phone's two-millionth phone in farm 
home of Harry Cronister, 12 miles north- 
west of Springfield, Lt. Gov. Hugh W. 
Cross (center) takes phone from Illinois 
Bell President A. H. Mellinger to put 
in first call to 1AA President Charles B. 
Shuman in Chicago. Mrs. Cronister looks 
on. At left, President Shuman talks 
from IAA office with Lt. Gov. Cross. 


The Company issues regular, stand- 
ard policies so that any financial prob- 
lem of an individual, requiring the use 
of life insurance, can be solved. Since 
1929 the growth of the Company has 
exceeded all previous records made in 
the life insurance business. The total 
business in force as of Aug. 1, 1946 
exceeded $268,000,000 on the lives of 
approximately 145,000 people. 


Since this Company is a subsidiary 
of the IAA, operating as a part of the 
Farm Bureau service program. its oper- 
ating cost is held to a minimum. Sta- 
tistics show the life expectancy of rural 
people is about six years longer than 
the average. For this reason the mor- 
tality experience of Country Life In- 
surance Company has always been ex- 
tremely low. The savings from oper- 
ating expense and low mortality re- 
flects a low net cost to Country Life 
policyowners. 


When you consider that life insur- 
ance can be used to guarantee the edu- 
cation of children, to furnish a sure 
source of income for widows, and that 
it is the most economical way to pro- 
vide retirement income and the only 
certain method of providing ready cash 
to pay for the cost of transferring an 
estate at death, you begin to realize 
how many people need to be thinking 
seriously about the purchase of addi- 
tional insurance. 


thumb with a hammer and then 
blame the hammer for the acci- 
dent ? 


De you ever see a small boy hit his 


Sometimes men do the same thing, 
although they may use somewhat 
stronger language to express them- 
selves. Of course it is foolish to blame 
the hammer. 


In recent months some people have 
been acting and talking just as fool- 
ishly about wages and costs of living. 
These persons claim to represent con- 
sumers, and undoubtedly they do in- 
fluence much consumer opinion. They 
say that consumers’ pocketbooks are be- 
ing hard hit by the high cost of food. 
This is not much more sensible than the 
boy complaining about the hammer hit- 
ting his thumb, because it is consumers 
themselves who determine prices of 
butter, meat, eggs, potatoes and similar 
foods. 


Many consumers doubt this state- 
ment, because they know that the action 
of one housewife alone has no visible 
influence on prices. What they fail to 
recognize is that the combined buying 
activities of 140,000,000 consumers can 
and do set prices on foods. 


Consumer demand has increased 130 
per cent since 1935-1939. For each ten 
dollar bill in Saturday pay envelopes 
in those years, there are now two tens 
and three ones. Six of these dollars 
have been added since the original OPA 
price ceilings were established in 1942. 
When this larger amount of money is 
spent at food counters, it forces prices 
upward. 


To be sure, the quantity of food of- 
fered for sale has some influence on 
prices, but supplies of food in the 
United States change very little from 
year to year. Therefore, most of the 
changes in food prices are due to 
changes in consumer demand. 


Take butter for example. Before the 
days of OPA price fixing, butter pro- 


duction was remarkably steady. Cows 
did not go on strike, but worked seven 
days each week, as did the farmers who 
owned them. Butter production aver- 
aged from 16 to 18 pounds per person 
each year. Consumers bought this but- 
ter at their own prices. 


At the beginning of World War I 
(1914), butter brought 34 cents a 
pound. By 1920 consumers had a lot 
more money, and paid 66 cents for 
their butter. Consumer incomes then 
declined for two years, and butter 
prices dropped to 45 cents a pound. 
With more money in their pockets 
again in 1929, consumers bid up butter 
prices to 53 cents. Three years later 
consumers were willing to pay only 26 
cents for butter, and they obtained nor- 
mal quantities at that price. In 1942 
consumers were still thinking in terms 
of depression prices, and they bought 
butter for 45 cents. 


At the end of June, 1946, butter 
price ceilings were around 62 to 64 
cents a pound. When these ceilings 
expired on the first of July, some deal- 
ers asked 80 cents a pound. Many con- 
sumers refused to buy at this price, and 
this consumer action brought prices 
down to about 70 cents at the end of 
the month. This price was about six 
cents less than the previous OPA ceil- 
ing plus the 14 cent subsidy. 


For 45 years hog producers have sup- 
plied between 60 and 75 pounds of 
pork per person per year. Pork cannot 
be stored in large quantities, nor for 
long periods of time. It must be sold 
to consumers at prices they are willing 
to pay. The following table shows how 
consumers have changed pork prices 
from year to year. 


Average Retail 


Year Price of Pork 
1914 17c 
1919 36c 
1922 25c¢ 
1929 27c¢ 
1933 14c 
1942 26c 


July 31, 1946, estimated 38c 


Beef also goes to consumers at their 
own prices. For 25 years beef produc- 
tion has been about 50 to 60 pounds 
per person per year. It is always sold 
at prices which consumers are willing 
to pay for it. The high’s and low’s of 
these prices are shown in the following 
table: 


Average Retail 
Year Price of Beef 
1913 20c 
1920 33c 
1922 27c 
1929 38c 
1933 21c 
1942 34c 


July 31, 1946, estimated 52c 


Farmers have always provided an 
adequate supply of potatoes, usually 
about 130 pounds per person per year, 
for the last 20 years. Before World 
War I, consumers bought potatoes at 
114 to 2 cents a pound. In 1920 con- 
sumers had a great deal more money, 
so they paid 6.4 cents a pound. A year 
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later they bought “spuds” at 3.1 cents 
a pound. A similar price prevailed un- 
til 1932 when the price fell below 2 
cents a pound. During World War IJ 
consumers’ pockets again were filled 
with money, and they paid 4.4 cents a 
pound for potatoes in 1943. At the 
end of July, 1946, consumers were pay- 
ing 5 to 6 cents a pound. 

Egg prices, too, are set by consumers. 
For the last 35 years, farmers have pro- 
duced and offered to each consumer 
about a half dozen eggs a week. The 
table below shows how egg prices have 
varied in response to changes in con- 
sumer demand. 

Average Retail 
Year Price of Eggs 
1913 30c 
1920 66c 
1922 40c 
1929 46c 
1933 21c 
1943 Slc 
July 31. 1946, estimated 49c 


Consumers’ total expenditures tor 
food is also very largely under con- 
sumer control. In 1913 a grocery bill 
for a typical family of three was $264. 
When more money was available in 
1920, the family spent $568 for the 
same groceries. Through most of the 
1920's, the bill averaged between $420 
and $450 a year. After 1929, consumer 
incomes declined, and in 1933 the typ- 
ical family of three obtained the same 
foods for $276. With better incomes 
in 1937, they paid $367. With even 
higher incomes in 1943, they paid $458 
for the same groceries. For the first 
half of 1946 the comparable figure was 
around $470, or one-fifth less than in 
1920. 


In each year farmers furnished ap- 
proximately the same amounts of food. 
Thus, the consumer obtained practically 
the same food in 1933 for $276 as he 
did five years earlier for $425. The 
principal difference was that consumers 
were not willing to spend as much 
money in 1933 as in 1928. 


During and since the war, labor has 
asked for and received large wage in- 
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creases. Labor (consumers) spent a 
part of these large increases for food. 
When this caused prices to rise, labor 
leaders professed great surprise and in- 
dignation. 

Now some labor leaders are asking 
for further wage increases. Additional 
wage increases at this time will cer- 
tainly bring more immediate price in- 
creases. 

Unless offset by changes in labor pro- 
ductivity, the cost of living follows 
wages like a shadow. Labor leaders 
would do well to recognize this fact. 


It also would be well for consumers 
in general to recognize that their own 
action is the best possible food price 
control. 


AFBF PUSHES FIGHT 
ON FERTILIZER PLAN 


Like a boxer riding a punch, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
rolled back on its heels in July when 
a House vote defeated its proposed 
pilot phosphate fertilizer plant at Mo- 
bile, Ala. 


Today the AFBF is back in the fight 
full of determination to get a national 
fertilizer program established during 
the 80th Congress. 


Defeat of the proposal to get the 
high-analysis phosphate fertilizer pilot 
plant — which is one small item in 
the AFBF’s broad fertilizer program 
— “shows the farmer as nothing else 
could,” said AFBF President Edward 
A. O'Neal, “the wealthy, powerful and 


WHAT'S THE 
IDEA OF FOLLOWIN’ 
ME uP ?? 


determined opposition lined up against 
them.” 


Leading the fight to assure American 
farmers a plentiful, high-quality supply 
of plant foods at reasonable cost, Presi- 
dent O'Neal has called for the support 
of Farm Bureau membership in the 
struggle ahead. 


“At the nation’s grass roots,” Presi- 
dent O'Neal said, “they are realizing 
they must get busy in the interest of 
long-range programs that will benefit 
agriculture in the years ahead. 


“Many issues have been overlooked 
during the all-out effort to meet war- 
time goals. But the opposition hasn't 
been resting and, as a result, farmers 
find themselves facing more legislative 
battles. We've just begun to fight. 


“Get into your local Farm Bureau 
activities and help fight in one of the 
most effective ways for the welfare of 
yourself, your children and our na- 
tion.” 


SOIL DISTRICTS GAIN 


Organized soil conservation districts 
in Illinois include 19,003,890 acres and 
132,022 owners, according to a report 
by W. F. Purnell, assistant extension 
soil conservationist at the University 
of Illinois. His report shows that the 
organization of 62 districts including 
part or all of 64 counties has been com- 
pleted. Most recent additions to the 
list are Brown and Massac counties. 


ll 
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Paul V. Dean, Bureau county 
farm adviser for the past 16 years, 
has turned in his resignation and 
plans to move to a farm near 
Columbia, Mo., in September. He 
has been in ill health. Dean grad- 
uated from the University of Ilfli- 
nois College of Agriculture in 1925 
and taught vocational agriculture 
in high schools until 1930 when he 
went to Bureau county as associate 
adviser and served until 1932 when 
he was made adviser. 


Illinois farm advisers and home ad- 
visers will receive salary increases on 
the part of their salaries which comes 
from federal funds, according to J. C. 
Spitler, state leader of farm advisers. 
Since federal funds are allotted equally 
to farm advisers throughout the state, 
the increase will be uniform. The in- 
crease for farm advisers is from $2,000 
to $2,160 and fer home advisers from 
$2,000 to $2,280. Each county sup- 
plies additional funds to supplement 
advisers’ salaries. 


Manager L. L. Colvis of the Iliinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange reports that 
the main structure of the new cold stor- 
age building at Carbondale is com- 
pleted and that work was being rushed 
on the storage section to install refrig- 
eration and insulation in order to get 
ready for the fall apple crop. 


The Flying Farmers, a group of farm 
operators who fly their own planes, 
will hold their next annual meeting at 
the University of Illinois airport. Six 
hundred planes from Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Michigan flew to La- 
fayette, Ind., recently for the 1946 
meeting. The organization has 1,000 
pilots and expects to fly 1,000 planes 
to the university airport next year. 


The suggested wheat acreage to 
be planted by Illinois farmers for 
harvest in 1947 has been set at 
1,600,000 acres. This acreage is 
similar to the goal set in 1946 al- 
though only 1,367,000 acres were 
planted. 
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O. L. Welsh, McLean county 
farm adviser for the past five 
years, has asked to be relieved of 
his duties by Dec. 1. Welsh of- 
fered his resignation in order to 
go into private business in Bloom- 
ington. He will head a fuel and 
lumber company handling farm 
supplies, machinery, fencing, lum- 


ber and coal. 


B. H. “Barney” Heide, general 
manager of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, died at his home 
in Chicago, Aug. 3. He will be 
missed by countless stockmen from 
the U. S. and Canada. Mr. Heide 
had been associated with the Inter- 
national since the first one in 1900. 
William E. Ogilvie, assistant to 
Mr. Heide, has been named acting 
manager of the 1946 exposition. 


Guy H. Husted, farm adviser for 
the past 26 years, has resigned after 
serving in Cass county since 1925. 
Husted graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture in 1915 and taught two 
years before farming. In 1920 he 
went to Scott county as farm ad- 
viser serving. there for five years 
before going to Cass county. 


G. Tupper Swaim, former Kankakee 
county farm adviser, is up to his neck 
in work organizing and directing Camp 
Shaw-waw-nas-see, the mew 50-acre 
northern Illinois district 4-H camp 
along Rock creek in Kanakakee county 
which already has served as the sum- 
mer camp grounds for many northern 
Illinois 4-H groups. 


A crew of 40 cleared trees, built 
roads, leveled space for a softball dia- 
mond during a work week held in 
August at Livingston county's new 4-H 
club park three and one-half miles 
northwest of Pontiac. Local townships 
donated trucks for hauling dirt and 
gravel. Under construction is a build- 
ing for rest rooms, park’s first perma- 
nent structure. 


Farm Bureau membership in Il- 
linois at the end of July was 129,- 
723, according to the report of 
Organization Director O. D. Bris- 
senden. Membership at the end 
of June was 128,940. Membership 
at present is assumed to be over 
the 130,000 mark. 


A grasshopper outbreak in the west- 
ern and southwestern areas of Illinois 
is reported by H. B. Petty, extension 
entomologist at the University of IIli- 
nois. The outbreak is serious and may 
damage crops as far north as Mon- 
mouth. Poison bait is available at your 
county Farm Bureau, Petty said. 


Jo Daviess County Farm Adviser 
Wayne Churchill will become Will 
county farm adviser this month. 
He succeeds John H. Brock, who 
resigned to become business man- 
ager of the Northern Illinois, Dairy 
Cattle Breeders’ Association at 
Dundee. Churchill is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. He taught at 
Bardolph high school and was as- 
sistant farm adviser in Sangamon 
county for seven years. 


Organic matter can be added to the soil 
by plowing under legumes and residues of 
other crops. 


Norman McCoy (center) of Macon county, was reelected president of the Flying Farmers 
at their recent meeting in Lafayette, ind. He is shown with William Renshaw (left) and 
Arthur Moore of Prairie Farmer. 
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GOOD sized crop of peaches—but 


not a record breaker—moved or- 

derly from southern Illinois or- 
chards to market through the Illinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange at Carbondale 
during early August harvest season. 

With a wind storm lashing through 
orchards in midst of peach harvest 
causing loss through windfall and 
limb-rub, estimates were lowered from 
the early season 1 million bushel fore- 
cast, and the 1946 peach crop was 
placed at 800,000 by growers and buy- 
ers. 

This meant a total harvest of about 
half last year’s record crop of 1,600,000 
bushels. 

Most housewives at such markets as 
Danville, Decatur and Rockford were 
buying peaches hauled from orchards 
by trucks, as about half the crop meved 
to market in this fashion. 

Remainder of the crop was shipped 
to the large terminal markets, like Chi- 
cago, in pre-cooled, refrigerator cars 
and sold to distant city buyers. 

Growers were able to bring in the 
harvest with local help as evidenced 
by neighbors helping Raymond “Buck” 
Moniger at his packing plant next to 
an orchard on his 400 acre farm south 
and west of Carbondale near Murphys- 
boro. 

It was 9 at night. Lights were burn- 
ing. Packing crews were finishing a 
long, hard day. 

There was a thread of good natured 
joking, not a little at the expense of 
the boss himself, big, easy going, good 
natured Moniger, as the crew packed 
his 6000 bushel peach crop. 


“This is the sight we wait all year 
to see. We don’t mind the long hours 
during the packing season,” he said, 


Emlie Vancil, Exchange 2 

receipts with platform salesman Lowell 

O’Neal. Peaches are sold from loading 

platform by bushel or truck-load lots. Sales 
were brisk. 


checks 
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“FRUIT EXCHANGE 


BEST MARKET” 


ees 


Pickers, mostly local help, work long hours 

in hot orchards, earn good wages, work by 

hour or bushels picked. They pluck golden- 

red peaches from tree, place them in can- 
vas bags. 


“because these few days are the reward 
for a season’s work, expense and wor- 
ry. 

"bie explained the packing process. 
Phe peaches pass on roller belts 
through a defuzzing machine that rubs 
the fuzz from the fruit and at the same 
time dusting them with a mild pre- 
servative powder. 

Peaches then move slowly up an in- 
cline where defectives are picked out 
as well as the average sized peach for 
the particular pack being crated. 

The peaches then pass over spaced 
rollers, the smaller, undersized ones 


Thomas brothers rest after bringing in 
wagon load of peaches from field to pack- 
ing shed on father’s farm. They're part- 
ners with father, C. J. Thomas, successful 
Carbondale orchardist. 


dropping through. 

Since Moniger’s were packing two- 
inch, No. 1 peaches at the time, the 
rollers were set at a distance of two 
inches—hence the name of the grade— 
No. 1, two-inch. 

Buck is enthusiastic about the Ex- 
change. “We joined when they first 
moved to Carbondale. About ten or 
eleven years ago. 


“They sell all our peaches. It’s the 
best market we've found and we've 
tried them all.” 


He buys all his supplies directly or 
indirectly from the Exchange Supply 
Company and shares in the patronage 
dividends. 


They've made good money during 
the last five or six years but they’re not 
forgetting that peaches dipped to 27c 
a bushel in the grim early ’30’s. 

They certainly would not recom- 
mend the wave of speculation that fol- 
lowed the last war. 

“Everyone rushed in. ‘Doctors, law- 
yers, everyone,” one grower recol- 
lected. “And just offhand, they lost 
their shirts.” 

Present experienced growers may be 
setting out new orchards, but only to 
replace old ones, or to give a son a 
start. 

Few are overly optimistic, just hop- 
ing for a fair, steady market, with a 


‘gradual decline from today’s high 


level. 


Packers sort, remove defective peaches. 

Fruit moves by belt and roller through 

defuzzing machine, over sorting rollers, 

into market basket. Last job is to ring-top, 
deliver to market. 
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Paul V. Dean, Bureau county 
farm adviser for the past 16 years, 
has turned in his resignation and 
plans to move to a farm near 
Columbia, Mo., in September. He 
has been in ill health. Dean grad- 
uated from the University of IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture in 1925 
and taught vocational agriculture 
in high schools until 1930 when he 
went to Bureau county as associate 
adviser and served until 1932 when 
he was made adviser. 


Illinois farm advisers and home ad 
visers will receive salary increases on 
the part of their salaries which comes 
from federal funds, according to J. ¢ 
Spitler, state leader of farm advisers 
Since federal funds are allotted equally 
to farm advisers throughout the state 
the increase will be uniform. The in 
crease for farm advisers is from $2.000 
to $2,160 and for home advisers from 
$2,000 to $2,280. Fach county sup 
plies additional funds to supplement 
idvisers’ salaries. 


Manager L. L. Colvis of the Iitmois 
Fruit Growers Exchange reports that 
the main structure of the new cold stor- 
age building at Carbondale is com- 
pleted and that work was being rushed 
on the storage section to install refrig 
eration and insulation in order to get 
ready for the fall apple crop 


The Flying Farmers, a group of tarm 


»perators who fly their own planes, 
will hold their next annual mecting at 
the University of Illinois airport. Six 
hundred planes from Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Michigan flew to La 
fayette, Ind., recently tor the 1946 
neeting. The organization has 1.000 
pilots and expects to fly 1,000 planes 


to the university airport next year 


‘ 


The suggested wheat acreage to 
be planted by Illinois farmers for 
harvest in 1947 has been set at 
1,600,000 acres. This acreage 1s 
similar to the goal set in 1946 al- 
though only 1,367,000 acres were 
planted. 
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O. L. Welsh, McLean county 
farm adviser for the past five 
years, has asked to be relieved of 
his duties by Dec. 1. Welsh of- 
fered his resignation in order to 
go into private business in Bloom- 
ington. He will head a fuel and 
lumber company handling farm 
supplies, machinery, fencing, lum- 
ber and coal. 


B. H. “Barney” Heide, general 
manager of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, died at his home 
in Chicago, Aug. 3. He will be 
missed by countless stockmen from 
the U. S. and Canada. Mr. Heide 
had been associated with the Inter- 
national since the first one in 1900. 
William E. Ogilvie, assistant to 
Mr. Heide, has been named acting 
manager of the 1946 exposition. 


Guy H. Husted, farm adviser for 
the past 26 years, has resigned after 
serving in Cass county since, 1925. 
Husted graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture in 1915 and taught two 
years before farming, In 1920 he 
went to Scott county as farm ad- 
viser serving there for five years 
before going to Cass county. 


G. Tupper Swaim, former Kankakee 
county farm adviser, is up to his neck 
in work organizing and directing Camp 
Shaw-waw-nas-see, the new  50-acre 
northern Illinois district 4-H camp 
along Rock creek in Kanakakee county 
which already has served as the sum- 
mer camp grounds for many northern 
I]linois 4-H groups 


Norman McCoy (center) of Macon county, 
at their recent meeting in Lafayette, ind. 


A crew of 40 cleared trees, built 
roads, leveled space for a softball dia- 
mond during a work week held in 
August at Livingston county's new 4-H 
club park three and one-half miles 
northwest of Pontiac. Local townships 
donated trucks for hauling dirt and 
gravel. Under construction is a build- 
ing for rest rooms, park's first perma- 
nent structure. 


Farm Bureau membership in II- 
linois at the end of July was 129,- 
723, according to the report of 
Organization Director O. D. Bris- 
senden. Membership at the end 
of June was 128,940. Membership 
at present ts assumed to be over 
the 130,000 mark. 


A grasshopper outbreak in the west- 
ern and southwestern areas of Illinois 
is reported by H. B. Petty, extension 
entomologist at the University of Illi- 
nois. The outbreak is serious and may 
damage crops as far north as Mon- 
mouth. Poison bait is available at your 
county Farm Bureau, Petty said. 


Jo Daviess County Farm Adviser 
Wayne Churchill will become Will 
county farm adviser this month. 
He succeeds John H. Brock, who 
resigned to become business man- 
ager of the Northern Illinois Dairy 
Cattle Breeders’ Association at 
Dundee. Churchill is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. He taught at 
Bardolph high school and was as- 
sistant farm adviser in Sangamon 
county for seven years. 

Organic matter can be added to the soil 


by plowing under legumes and residues of 
other crops 


was reelected president of the Flying Farmers 
He is shown with William Renshaw (left) and 
Arthur Moore of Prairie Farmer. 
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BY LEWIS A. REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 
GOOD sized crop of peaches—but 
not a record ‘breaker—moved or- 
derly from southern Illinois or- 
chards to market through the Illinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange at Carbondale 
during early August harvest season. 

With a wind storm lashing through 
orchards in midst of peach harvest 
causing loss through windfall and 
limb-rub, estimates were lowered from 
the eafly season 1 million bushel fore- 
cast, and the 1946 peach crop was 
placed at 800,000 by growers and buy- 
ers. 

This meant a total harvest of about 
half last year’s record crop of 1,600,000 
bushels. 

Most housewives at such markets as 
Danville, Decatur and Rockford were 
buying peaches hauled from orchards 
by trucks, as about half the crop moved 
to market in this fashion. 

Remainder of the crop was shipped 
to the large terminal markets, like Chi- 
cago, in pre-cooled, refrigerator cars 
and sold to distant city buyers. 

Growers were able to bring in the 
harvest with local help as evidenced 
by neighbors helping Raymond “Buck” 
Moniger at his packing plant next to 
an orchard on his 400 acre farm south 
and west of Carbondale near Murphys. 
boro. 

It was 9 at night. Lights were burn- 
ing. Packing crews were finishing a 
long, hard day. 

There was a thread of good natured 
joking, not a little at the expense of 
the boss himself, big, easy going, good 


natured Moniger, as the crew packed. 


his 6000 bushels peach crop. 


“This is the sight we wait all year 
to see. We don’t mind the long hours 
during the packing season,” he said, 


Emlie Vancil, Exchange secretary, checks 
receipts with platform salesman Lowell 


O’Neal. Peaches are sold from loading 
platform by bushel or truck-load lots. Sales 
were brisk. 
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“FRUIT EXCHANGE 


Pickers, mostly local help, work long hours 

in hot orchards, earn good wages, work by 

hour or bushels picked. They pluck golden- 

red peaches from tree, place them in can- 
vas bags. 


because these few days are the reward 
for a season’s work, expense and wor 
ry." 

He explained the packing process 
The peaches pass on roller belts 
through a defuzzing machine that rubs 
the fuzz from the fruit and at the same 
time dusting them with a mild pre- 
servative powder. 

Peaches then move slowly up an in 
cline where defectives are picked out 


as well as the average sized peach for 


the particular pack being crated. 
The peaches then pass over spaced 
rollers, the smaller, undersized ones 


Thomas brothers rest after bringing in 
wagon load of peaches from field to pack- 
ing shed on father’s farm. They're part- 
ners with father, C. J. Thomas, successful 
Carbondale orchardist. 


IS 


BEST MARKET” 


dropping through ° 

Since Moniger’s were packing two- 
inch, No. 1 peaches at the time, the 
rollers were set at a distance of two 
hence the name of the grade 
two-inch. 


inches 
No. 1 
Buck is enthusiastic about the Ex- 
change. .“ We joined when they first 
moved to Carbondalt “About ten:or 
eleven years ago. ° 
It's the 
found and we've 


They sell all our peaches 
best market we've f 
tried thdm all - 

He buys all his supplies directly or 
indirectly from the Exchange Supply 
Company and shares in’ the patronage 


s 


dividends 


They ve made good money during 


the last five or six ye ars but they're not 
forgetting thé peache 
a bushel in the grim early '30's 

They certainly would not recom- 
mend the wave of speculation that fol- * 
lowed the last war ae 


my oy 


s dipped to 


“Everyone rushed tn. Doctors:. law- 
yers,, everyone.” one 


lected “And just offhand, they lost 
~~ 


grower recol- 


wthetr shirts 


Present experienced growers may be. 
Setting out,new orchards, but only to 
replace old oneS. or to give a son a 
start. . 

Few arc overly optimistic, just hop- 
ing for a tatr,. steady market, with a 
gradual today’s high 
kevel i 


decline from 
. 


Packers sort, remove defective peaches. 

Fruit moves by belt and roller through 

defuzzing machine, over sorting rollers, 

into market basket. Last job is to ring-top, 
deliver to market. 
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Your Farm Bureau Service Company 
can save you money and assure 


you of a supply of quality 


EXAMPLE: 


oil and greases. 


Right now your company is in the midst of a great motor 
oil booking program. Your winter and spring oil supply 


should be arranged for now. 


Orders placed now will be protected on price, and in addi- 
tion, will receive a special Future Order Discount of 3c per 
gallon. Payment will not become due until delivery is made. 


CONCLUSION: 


WHAT ARE YOUR 
LUBRICATION NEEDS? 


See your salesman about your re- 
quirements. He has the authoritative 
Blue Seal Service Guide for correct 
lubrication of cars, trucks and tractors. 


" MOTOR OILS 


ILLINI A premium grade motor oil that 
keeps clean motors clean. Ideal for 
cars, trucks or tractors. 

BLUE SEAL A pure paraffin base oil 
known in the industry as “regular.” 

PENN BOND Another good versatile oil 
made from Pennsylvania grade crude 
and blended for use in farm motors. 

1.F.S. HEAVY DUTY An Oil made espe- 
cially for heavy duty work in diesel 
motors in trucks and tractors. 


GREASES 


LUCO LUBE A high quality grease that 


“stays put” and defies heat and 
water. 


HARVESTER GUN A cold weather grease 
for combines and corn pickers. 


ALUMINATE GUN A clear color grease 
that survives melting. 


ANTI-RUST a wonderful machinery pro- 
tector. Preventssrust fer a year. 


FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicego, Hil. 


A GOOD EDUCATION 
IS THE BIRTHRIGH™ 


1AA Director of Rural School Relations 


Dedicated to the improvement of rural edu- 
cation, this column will include varied items 
of possible interest to parents and patrons of 
our rural schools. 


E. H. Lukenbill, county superintendent of 
schools in Logan county, on June 6 reported 
on the first four votes on reorganization in 
that county. They were all favorable by 
from 2 to 1 to 10 to 1 majorities. He said 
the enrollments in the four schools ranged 
from 100 to 257 pupils and the assessed 
valuation from $1,488,000 to $3,918,000 in 
the largest district. A more recent report 
states that five out of seven proposals for 
consolidation in that county were acceptable 
to the people. 


Also early in the summer a letter came 
from Clem Garton, a Farm Bureau leader 
for many years in Logan county and now 
chairman of their County School Survey 
Committee. The letter, though expressing 
a slightly different opinion from that held 
by leaders in several other counties with 
reference to the unit district, is full of com- 
mon sense and describes one type of ap- 
proach to school reorganization. 

“My dear friend: 

“I feel the time is opportune to write 
you about our progress on school survey re- 
Organization of schools in Logan county and 
also some of the fixed ideals of the mem- 
bers of the survey committee as evolved 
from meetings and contact with the rural 
people. 

“As you see, we have about one-third 
of the rural schools of Logan county con- 
solidated into administrative units. Be- 
sides there will be elections held soon in 
Hartsburg and country-side, also Emden and 
country-side for two more units. 

“Committees have been chosen at meet- 
ings held in West Lincoln township and 
New Holland community to proceed in ac- 
tion for consolidation. 

“We have meetings scheduled to be held 
in the near future at Broadwell, Elkhart, 
Cornland, and Middletown. When _ these 
are held, we have canvassed the entire coun- 
ty on our initial program of reorganization 
of rural schools. What high school prob- 
lems we may have, also non-high schoo! 
territory, we shall tackle this winter when 
the days are short and the nights long. We 
find at these meetings, it is midnight or 
1:00 a.m. when we get home. This is hard 
on weary farmers. However, I must say as 
chairman, I have a wide-awake enthusiastic 
board to cooperate with and our setretary, 
Mr. -Lukenbill. There is none better. 

“Here are our fundaméntal precepts in 
rural school reorganization in Logan county. 
’ “We wish to establish: districts of some 
two million‘ dollars’ assessed valuation . (old 
raté) as much as we.can, ‘so that the tax 
rate need not be exorbitant’ and yet have 
modern edutational facilities. ~  *) : 


“We wish our district to-be large enough *” 
’ financially, ‘yet small enough that pupils can- - 
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be quickly transported to school without 
spending too much time on the bus. 

“We strive for a four-teacher staff and 
around 100 pupils as our minimum. That 
is a teacher for every two grades. Of 
course, in towns like Mt. Pulaski and At- 
lanta, there will be more teachers and in 
a limited few at present there may be less 
than four teachers. 

“We advise the teaching of music both 
vocal and instrumental in our consolidated 
schools. Two school units may arrange the 
employment of a music teacher when they 
really get functioning with a_ centralized 
school. We are also looking forward to a 
county wide system of motion pictures — 
visual education — in the years to come. 

“We take the viewpoint, that our small 
urban towns of Logan county are logical 
rural community centers, the place where 
rural people trade and go to church and 
therefore, make ideal centers for rural 
schools. In this way, we can preserve the 
rural environment, social contact, and farm- 
er domination of our rural schools. 

“By preaching this kind of gospel, 
coupled with the fact, that with consolida- 
tion pupils will have competition m class, 
we can offer distinct advantages to rural 
people. Also with a teacher for every two 
grades each teacher will have fewer classes 
and more time to give for recitation and 
study periods than is found today in so 
many of our one-room schools where a 
teacher may actually be teaching all grades, 
first to eighth, involving 25 to 30 classes a 
day with a 10 minute period for recitation. 

“We are taking this survey to the people, 
and when these facts are so forcibly pre- 
sented by actual charts on enrollment and 
financial resources, the reaction is an awak- 
ening of our rural folks. 

“We do not advocate at present time the 
unit system in Logan county. We think it 
is impractical and the people are not ready 
for it and will not accept it. 

“Our high school districts were laid out 
in a frenzied grab for territory. We cannot 
make our rural grade consolidation conform 
with high school boundaries. Nor can we 
vice versa, cut off high school boundaries 
to conform with rural community centers. 
However, in matters of transportation there 
can and will be mutual cooperation between 
high and grade school departments of edu- 
cation. 

“In summary, we feel the rural people of 
Logan county want better educational op- 
portunities for their children, yet they are 
practical, hard headed farmers with their 
feet on the ground and are not prone to 
listen to any impractical, visionary, theo- 
retical schemes of consolidation of schools. 

“We appreciate the interest you have tak- 
en in the movement for the reorganization 
of the schools and the assistance that you 
have rendered to us in Logan county.” 

Very truly yours, 
Clem Garton 


Alfalfa hay cured in sunlight lost more 
carotene than that cured in darkness or in 
the shade, according to Kansas Station tests. 
Windrowing alfalfa soon after cutting aids 
in retaining carotene, they*found. High 
moisture and high root reserves were found 
essential to geod seed production with al- 
falfaa ys 7°. : : par 

Poultry range studies by New Jersey Sta: 
tion .. researchers reveal that range-reared 


flocks show a considerable feed saving, espe- 


cially:"in. mash, over birds in confinement. 


. Although chickens are said to be. without 


ferred redtop to ‘red clover. 
ey . « 


sense of taste, these birds. manifestly” pre- 


INTERNATIONAL SHOW 
PROMISES TO BE 
LARGEST IN YEARS 


RIZE lists increased by approximately 
100 per cent over the 1941 show will 

be offered on many of the breeds that will 
be featured at the 1946 International 
Live Stock Exposition to be held Nov. 30 
to Dec. 7 at the Chicago Stock Yards, ac- 


A prize list of $6,000 for each of the 
three major beef cattle breeds — Aber- 
deen-Angus, Shorthorn, and Hereford — 
will be offered. A $2,000 classification 
will be given for Polled Shorthorns, same 
as in 1941, 

Carlot feeder cattle will be dropped 
this year from the International’s compe- 
tition. In their place, a show featuring 
feeder cattle only in carlots will be held 
at the Chicago Stock Yards, Oct. 28-29, 
1946. 

Premiums totaling $5,320 will be of- 
fered in the October feeder cattle show. 
The cattle will be shown in four classes 
— steer and heifer calves and yearling 
steers and heifers in carlots of 20 head 
each, then judged and sold at auction. 

With the admission of Hereford hogs 
to the competition, a new breed of swine 
will be added. Yorkshire swine are be- 
ing reinstated. 

The International also will include 
the junior livestock feeding contest, the 
collegiate and junior livestock judging 
contests and the spectacular horse show. 
Plans are under way for the return of 
the International Grain and Hay Show, 
world’s largest crop show, which has 
been one of the important features of the 
exposition. 


LONG-LIVED TIRE 


OW would you like to get 78,642 
miles on your next set of tries? It 
takes a little more care than the aver- 
age motorist bothers to take, but it can 
be done. 

A well-worn Blue Seal Master tire is 
on display at the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company office to prove it. And it is 
not too far gone that you couldn’t get 
another 15,000 or. 20,000 miles out of 
it. 

R. O. Almgreen,- director of ac- 
counting statistics in the Chicago office 
of Farm Supply Company, kept track 
of the hardy Blue Seal casing. 

Its record, according to Almgreen, 
includes 78,642 actual miles on ‘the 
road, including 59,500'on the original 
tread and 19,242 ‘on a Farm Supply 
re-cap. . And. the four-ply 6.50x16 tire 


, still. retains about two-thirds of the 
‘non-skid design of the re-cap. 


IS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ON TO SAN FRANCISCO 


We have been hearing considerable about 
the trip to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration convention at San Francisco, Calif., 
in December and were wondering about 
room afd train reservations and their cost. 
Please let us know if there is any chance of 
us going. 


We will be married 40 years in December 
and thought it would be a fine opportunity 
for us to celebrate our anniversary. If 
there is a chance for us to be included in 
the Illinois tour to San Francisco, we would 
like to go. 


Thought it would be a good idea to get 
our reservations in as soon as possible be- 
cause I suppose there will be a large crowd 
going from Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Rathbun 
Mercer County 


You can bet your boots Illinois will 
be well represented at San Francisco. 
Finding housing for all will be a prob- 
lem so the Rathbuns are smart in in- 
quiring early. Answers to all your 
questions will be given in the Septem- 
ber and October IAA ReEcorps. See 
Pages 4 & 5.—Editor. 


YOU CAN’T EAT DOLLAR BILLS 


The longest assembly line on earth 
Stretches from coast to coast. 
Six million farmers ply their skill, 
That you may have some toast. 


Your T-bone steak comes off this line 
But, them “dogies” have to grow. 

It takes three years from the planning stage 
On the range in New Mexico. 


The corn belt farmer does his stuff, 
He’s proud of the moving chain. 
With worn out tools he struggles on, 
Against drouth or excessive rain. 


His tractors purr from dawn till dusk 
Here “slow down” is a crime. 

There’s been no “walk outs” on this line 
And none draw double time. 


No steel! No coal! No tools, produced. 
No meat! No butter! they whine. 

They strike again for increased pay, 

And wreck their own food line. 


When will our city cousins learn, 
They can’t eat dollar bills? 
If they’d produce, as farmers do 
Plenty would cure our ills. 
Ol’ Long Green 


ILLINOIS HOGS TO CUBA 


Last week I completed the sale of two 
carloads of purebred Poland China boars 
and gilts to the government of Cuba. They 
will be used to improve the breed of the 
country which at present has few Poland 
Chinas. This is the first shipment of the 
breed to be sent to Cuba in recent years 
and the only one to be purchased by the 
Cuban government this year. 
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Recently Dr. Juan Comple Leona, agent 
for the Cuban government made the trip 
with interpreter Roberto Azpiazo to Win- 
chester, Ill., to close the deal. 

The hogs were shipped July 31 in two 
specially equipped railroad cars and were 
accompanied to Miami by my father, Charles 
W. Jones. At Miami they were shipped 
aboard a boat and were in charge of Guil- 
lermo Padilla. 

Because I lacked some gilts to fill my or- 
der I purchased 38 head from Austin and 
Clyde Patterson of Jacksonville to fill out 
the shipment. 

LaVern Jones 
Scott county 

We're not surprised that the Cuban 
government came to Illinois for choice 
hogs after seeing the splendid animals on 
display at the Illinois State Fair in Spring- 
field.—Editor. 


PEOPLE ARE FUNNY 


The manufacturer of whisky puts his 
grain thru a distillery, called a still. It 
comes out as firewater. The consumer pays 
$4 to $6 a quart, or 25-50c a drink for it, 
puts his glass on the bar and says, “Gimme 
another.” 

The farmer puts his grain thru a dis- 
tillery, called a cow, and the consumer pays 
12-20c for it, takes a drink and sets his 
glass on the table, and says, “Go easy on 
the milk, folks, the price is "way up.” 

—Shawano (Wis.) County Journal 


IAA FIGHTS INCREASE IN 
RURAL TELEPHONE RATES 


Increased telephone rates sought by the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Company 
in an application filed with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission are being opposed 
actively by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

The proposed rates would increase the 
annual telephone bills of the company’s 
86,000 subscribers in 181 communities 
by more than $880,000 annually. 

More than 17,378 are rural subscribers. 
In addition there are more than 5,000 
subscribers of farmer-owned lines 
switched by the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Company. 

G. W. Baxter, director of the IAA 
transportation ey aver has appeared 
at three hearings before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission on behalf of Farm 
Bureau members from the areas involved. 
Hearings will be resumed Sept. 17 at 
Springfield. 


Long-time records show that for each 
bushel of corn that a farm produces above 
the average per-acre yield, the productive 
value of the whole farm is increased by 
about $4 per acre. 


ON TO ‘FRISCO! 


(Continued from page 5) 


Spanish missions and Brackenridge 
Park. 

Dec. 4—Train arrives at El Paso 
after crossing central and western 
Texas at night. It’s here you'll see the 
weird beauty of the Carlsbad Caverns, 
sure to be the highlight of the trip for 
many. 

A trip across the Rio Grande into 
Old Mexico to the Spanish-Indian city 
of Juarez will be included if time per- 
mits. 

Dec. 5—Phoenix. A 50-mile sight- 
seeing trip that includes the Salt River 
Valley Irrigation Project. 

Dec. 6.—Los Angeles. 
through city and suburbs. 

Dec. 7—San Francisco. Destination. 
A motor trip is planned over Golden 
Gate Bridge to see the Giant Redwood 
trees in Muir Woods. 

The Illinois petty will be in San 
Francisco six days and five nights. 
During this time convention officials 
will have additional entertainment. 

Convention over, the Illinois dele- 
gates will leave San Francisco during 
the afternoon of Dec. 12. 

The train will delay in Salt Lake 
City the following day for travelers 
to visit the Mormon Temple and hear 
an organ recital in the Tabernacle. 

On Dec. 14 the train arrives in Den- 
ver after a 200 mile trip over the Colo- 
rado Rocky Mountains with a stop in 
the Royal Gorge. 

The caravan arrives back home in 
Illinois on Dec. 15 when the train en- 
ters the Illinois Central Station in Chi- 
cago at 6 p.m. 


Trip by car 


For every billion pounds of corncobs 
burned, 16 million pounds of ash or mineral 
constituents are lost that should have been 
returned to the soil. Also 10,000 pounds of 
nitrogen are lost completely. 


Employes of the Illinois Agricultural Audit- 
ing Association are first to move into the 
IAA’s new 12th story home at Wabash 
and Ohio streets, Chicago. Watching Jim 
Callahan scrape off the name of the for- 
mer occupant are: left to right, Dorothy 
Mogren, Verna Gridley, Clair Schneider, 
and Joseph Gough. 
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JURIES FIND 


TWO FARMERS LIABLE FOR 
LIVESTOCK ON HIGHWAY 


Two policyholders in Country Mutual Casualty Company will testify as to the need for insur- 
ance as the result of verdicts against them in two lawsuits growing out of injuries sustained by 
motorists when their automobiles collided with livestock out on the highway. These verdicts 
were recently returned by Illinois juries in these cases: 


CASE A (Eastern Illinois CASE B (Northern Illinois 
County) County) 


Jury awarded motorist $4000 for injuries received in Jury awarded passenger in truck $7,500 for back 
collision with horse which broke through barbed- injuries suffered when truck collided with hog which 
wire fence and walked out on highway. got loose and was on highway. 


These farmers were fortunate to have a Farmers General and Employers Liability policy in this 
Company. This policy covers accidents such as those described above and also provides protec- 
tion for claims from injured employees. 


See Your Insurance Representative at the Farm Bureau for Full Particulars. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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EPTEMBER is a dangerous month. 
And here’s why. 


As this 30-day period passes into his- 
tory, nine of you Illinois farm people 
will have been put out of action every 
day by serious farm accidents and two 
of you will have been killed every third 
day. 


It isn’t a pleasant prospect to think 
that you might be one of the victims. 
You probably won't be if you are care- 
ful. It’s the fellow who takes chances 
that winds up as a statistic in the acci- 
dent records. 


What sort of accidents do you get 
involved in on the farm in September? 
Let’s take a look at the statistics com- 
piled by the IAA Safety Department's 
study of September farm accidents in 
Illinois as reported in newspapers from 
1940 through 1943. 


But before we look at the records, 
we would like to remind you folks with 
children that you have a double re- 
sponsibility. You have to be careful 
yourself and you have to teach your 


ALL INJURIES 


BEWARE 


OF 


SEPTEMBER 


By Walter W. Whitlock 


Director, IAA Safety Department 


kids to be wary of accidents. 


Why? Because at least one Illinois 
farm child is killed or injured every day 
in September! Once a week a child is 
killed! It would be silly of me to ask 
if you want anything like that to hap- 
aa to your children. Of course you 

on’t! 


DEATHS 


SEPTEMBER 
FARM HOME AND WORK ACCIDENTS 


IN ILLINOIS 


But you will want to keep in mind 
the principal causes of deaths and acci- 
dents on the farm in September. First 
of all farm machinery and livestock 
take their usual high toll as the most 
hazardous things on the farm to fool 
around with. Together, they cause five 
serious accidents daily. 

Half of the 280 machinery accidents 
during the Septembers, 1940 through 
1943, were attributed to the tractor. 
Refueling hazards, falling off, turning 
over, suffering crank kicks — these are 
still sources of grievous tractor troubles 
that can be avoided. 

Remaining machiner 
volved mowers, spreaders, 
corn machines and others. 

Among Illinois farm children _be- 
tween the ages of six months and 15 
years, machinery causes about one-third 
of all the accidents in September which 
averages about 35 deaths and accidents. 
Of the 10 accidents involving machin- 
ery during a recent 30-day period, 
three injuries and one death are at- 
tributed to the tractor. Other machines 
injuring children were the rotary hoe, 
spreader, cornsheller, truck, feed grind- 
er and mower. 

Of all the 280 September accidents 
with livestock, “Old Dobbin” took 


mishaps in- 
combines, 


more than two-thirds of his share, while 
aed was a worse offender than the 
y 


highly vaunted male. 

Falls ranged from eee from 
farm buildings to falls during work. 
Barn and hay-mow falls were high. 


The use of hand tools accounted for 
63 of our total, but encouragingly no 
deaths. 


Four per cent of the total is caused 
by falling objects. Farmers still get in 
the way of falling trees. They still al- 
low everything from timothy to tractors 
to fall on them. 


September opens the hunting season 
on some game — and with it two per 
cent of the deaths and injuries from 
firearms. Watch your newspapers this 
month — they will carry the usual 
stories of the “gun that wasn’t loaded,” 
the fellow who dragged the gun 
through the fence behind him, and the 
hunter who strayed away from the 
hunting party later to be mistaken for 
some sort of game. 


Burns and explosions account for two 
per cent of accidents in this month, 
but don’t let that lull you into a false 
sense of security. This same cause ac- 
counts for 13 per cent on the yearly 
basis. Right now is the time to get your 


heating apparatus ready for winter. 
“Miscellaneous” covers 87 out of 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Bert Vanderviiet 
Rejoins IAA Staff 


Bert Vandervliet, since 1942 repre- 
sentative and research consultant of the 
Taxpayers Federation of Illinois, has 
been hired for work 
on rural taxation 
problems for the II- 
linois Agricultural 
Association. 

Expert on prac- 
tical tax problems, 
Vandervliet is fa- 
miliar to Farm Bu- 
reau members, hav- 
ing served as assist- 
ant director of the 
department of Tax- 
ation and Statistics 
for the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion during 1937-1942. 

He left the IAA to work for the 
Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois and 
in 1946, on leave of absence, served 
as executive secretary of the civic fed- 
eration of Madison and St. Clair coun- 
ties. 


Born and reared at Danforth, Iro- 
quois county, Vandervliet received de- 
grees from Colorado College and the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Before he first joined the IAA staff 
in 1937, Vandervliet worked as re- 
search assistant for the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. 


Prior to that he worked on a sur- 
vey for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and served as executive secretary for 
the Cincinnati Regional Crime Commis- 
sion. 


B. Vandervliet 


Bernard Hicks, Farm Bureauy member from 
Jo Daviess county and owner with brother, 
John, of Evergreen Airport on farm south 
of Warren, polishes 4-seated monoplane as 
Bob Hubner, center, and onlooker help. 
Next morning Hicks flew plane with wife 
and neighboring couple to Flying Farmers 
field-day at Purdue in July. 


FARM LABOR RELIEF 
MAY BE IN SIGHT 


Farm labor is hard to get but for the 
first time in three years relief seems in 
sight, reports George B. Whitman, as- 
sistant state supervisor of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois extension farm labor 
program. 

More married men gow want jobs on 
farms than can be placed, due in large 
part to returning veterans who can find 
no housing, he says. 

Wages for married men, as reported 
from DeKalb county, are set at $125- 
$140, and for single workers are $90- 
$110. For counties south and away 
from congested industrial areas wages 
are from $25 to $50 less. 


Smallpox vaccination makes one a carrier 
of cow-pox virus, and a vaccinated person 
can pass on the disease to a cow. 


R. W. Armstrong Joins 
Illinois Grain Staff 


Russell W. Armstrong, 41, of Jack- 
sonville has been employed as field 
representative for Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration, Illinois 
Agricultural Asso- 
ciation grain  bro- 
kerage affiliate. 


Armstrong will 
travel throughout 
the state contacting 
elevators and the 
organization’s of - 
fices at Mendota, 
Peoria, Blooming- 
ton, St. Louis, 
Champaign, and 
Jacksonville. He 
also will solicit new elevator member- 
ship and business. 


R. W. Armstrong 


The new field man was born in 
Hardin county, Kentucky, and moved 
with his parents as a small child to 
Illinois where he was reared on a farm 
in Warren county. He attended Kirk- 
wood schools and later took a business 
course. 


His entire working career has been 
devoted to selling and promotion and 
he has spent 15 years on the road in 
Wisconsin, Michigan and chiefly IIli- 
nois. 


After working for an oil company 
at Monmouth, Armstrong did sales 
and promotion work for flour and feed 
companies. For the past several years 
he has been a salesman for the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills of Omaha. 


Junior 4-H Club Leaders Hold Annual Training Camp at Lake Bloomington 


Junior leaders at 4-H training camp 

July 23-27 at East Bay cross trestle bridge 

ever Lake Bloomington, form evening chow 

line, are busy making new friends. They've 

spent day in organization-leadership talks 

aimed at making them better leaders on 
return to local clubs. 
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At morning fiag raising ceremony on com- 

mons near lookout cabin members stand 

at ‘attention while Gene Bischoff, Nancy 

Stuckey and Cletus Schertz unfurl flag. 

Later in day during group talks they agree 

on toughest membership hurdie — unco- 
operative parents. 


Highlight in day comes when groups swim, . 

ride paddie-wheeler on twilight cruise. 

Boys help sing spiritvals, girls giggle at 

wettings from fresh-water spray, both 

banter with youth assistant leaders. Dele- 

gates are chosen on merit by local com- 
mittees. 
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By Walter W. Whitlock 


IAA Safety Department 
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Rural Youth 


Camp life was popular again this sum- 
mer. Elizabeth Hardy, Morgan, reports, 
“Morgan revived county camp, Aug. 31 to 
Sept. 1 at MacMurray Cabin on Lake Mau- 
vaisterre.” They've done it before and they 
did it again! Stephenson sponsored a suc- 
cessful county camp at Krape Park, Freeport. 
District camps reported to date are Shaw- 
Waw-Nas-See, July 13 and 14; Meron, Ind., 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 2; and Eastman, Sept. 7 and 
8. These camps with the state camp at 
East Bay gave a large number of Rural 
Youthers a pleasant summer camp experi- 
ence. 


Edwards county Rural Youthers tour a 
brickyard as part of their educational pro- 
gram, ‘Know Your County.”’ 


Borrowing an idea from Bill Smith’s and 
Clareta Walker’s talk with Rural Youth 
“Over the Back Fence,” learning can be 
fun — even in summer. Wabash enjoyed 
a study of safety led by Rose Knust. South 
Cook heard a talk on “Camera Technique.” 
Massac discussed insurance led by general 
agent, C. Williams. Will heard a talk and 
saw pictures upon life in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Both were presented by veteran 
Bob Wallace. Whiteside’s Newton Notions 
and Prophetstown’s Tampico Warriors 
studied etiquette while the Morrison Merry- 
makers and the Twin City Ripples dis- 
cussed citizenship. Edgar, led by Farm Ad- 
viser L. E. McKenzie, Home Adviser Helen 
Turner, and Youth Assistant H. B. Deffen- 
baugh, participated in a home grounds plan- 
ning tour. 


Rural Youthers have been providing serv- 
ice to their communities on hot days and 
at the same time replenishing their treas- 
uries by running refreshment stands at 
county fairs, 4-H shows, sports festivals 
and Farm Bureau picnics. Among the coun- 
ties engaging in this activity are Lawrence, 
Marshall-Putnam, Macoupin, Champaign, 
LaSalle, and Logan. 


Hank Imig, Dick Stone, and John Schaefer 
were the responsible leaders in the now 
famous Mason County annual hayrack ride 
and watermelon bust. Flora Conant’s home 
was the honored place for the Pulaski- 
Alexander group featuring square dancing 
and a watermelon party. DeKalb planned a 
hayride and weiner roast for their “bang 
up time” in August. Maxine Baughman re- 
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rorts that Clark held a hayride and water- 
melon feast. What you can’t do with a 
watermelon! Warren held one meeting in 
the form of a hayrack party. No water- 
melons are mentioned in the report. 


Carlos Reichert, youth assistant in Iro- 
quois county, took 50 of his group by bus 
to Ideal Beach, Ind., for their big sum- 
mer picnic. Montgomery held its annual 
all-day picnic at Lake Hillsboro. The girls 
furnished the fried chicken and the boys 
the soft drinks. About 65 attended the 
Rural Youth picnic supper at the Sparta 
Country Club late in July. Carroll com- 
bined a picnic supper with its county sports 
festival in Old Mill park, Savanna. Cham- 
paign and LaSalle took the boat from Chi- 
cago to Benton Harbor, Mich. 


St. Louis became the more popular center 
of picnics, boat excursions and other summer 
activities for many counties during July and 
August. Wabash went by chartered bus 
for a picnic in Forest Park and later to 
see “Robin Hood” by the Municipal Opera. 
Pike went to Highland Park but added a 
double header ball game at Sportsman's 
park to its picnic; and in the evening a 
boat excursion. Schuyler concentrated on 
Forest Park and the Zoo. Rayetta Morgan 
hopes this will not be the last-of such trips 
although the first for several years, Jack. 
son, with 47 in the party, spent an enjoyable 
day on the S. S. Admiral. The Logan 
group “sailed” on the S. S. Admiral but 
scattered for various other activities. 


Rural Youthers* engaged in active forms 
of recreation even in summer. Ogle danced 
at a county-wide party on the outdoor 
pavilion at the Pines. Wayne included 
square dancing as part of its annual peach 
festival. Brown, Schuyler, and Morgan con- 
verged upon Nichols park, Jacksonville, 
where a number of Rural Youthers warmed 
up in a hot softball game while others re- 
laxed in a cool swim. Stephenson’s second 
annual overnight camp at Krape Park, Free- 
port, had among other activities, such rec- 
reation as square dancing, boat riding, and 
tennis. At the later meeting they put on 
the rollers for a big skating party. 


Kane county, divided into two groups to 
save gas during the war, has united again. 
Don McClay is the new president and Don 
Stoxen is the reporter. 

While a number of counties have planned 
county Talk Fests, we are happy to know 
that Clinton, a newly organized county, is 
on the list also. 

Wedding Bells — Miss Audrey Ryan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Ryan of 
Owaneco, Ill., and LeRoy Martin, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Martin of Witt, IIL, 
were united in marriage on July 21. Audrey 
is a former member of Christian County 
Rural Youth, and LeRoy is former vice- 
president of Montgomery County. Mary 
Jane Reitzel and Bob Heller of Whiteside 
were marriéd on July 3. We don’t know 
about Bob but Mary has been an active 
member in Rural Youth. They reside at 
505 Lincolnway, East Morrison. 


Sumner Johnson, “live wire” president of 
Knox is leading his group to new heights. 
A twenty-two passenger plane chartered to 
transport part of the membership to- the 
State Fair, Aug. 13, is evidence. A refresh- 
ment stand and the selling of racing pro- 
grams at the Knox County Fair brought 
$300 net to the treasury of Rural Youth. 
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You're only young once but that shouldn't 
keep you from gettin’ old sorta gradual 
like you're suppose’ ta. Keep kids way 
from .. 


2 TUBS OF WATER ! 


FARM 


Although present egg prices are not 
very favorable, a month or two will 
doubtless improve the situation. 


The experienced poultryman will 
startNOW to build his pullet flock, 
so that by November he will be able 
to cash in on the seasonably 
higher prices. 


“FREE CHOICE” FEEDING 


During recent years this program has become 
very popular because of its convenience and the 
economy it effects in time and labor. 

“Free Choice” is a method of feeding BLUE 
SEAL POULTRY BALANCER with farm grains. 
This allows the pullets to balance their own ra- 
tions according to their individual requirements. 

“Free Choice” eliminates grinding and mixing 
or purchasing a lay mash if farm grains are avail- 
able. 


BLUE (2) SEAL 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, 
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“MASH and GRAIN” FEEDING 


This program is widely used and well-adapted 
in grain-deficient areas. The “mash and grain” 
method consists of feeding Blue Seal Lay Mash 
along with whole farm grains. 


Where supplies of farm grains are adequate, 
an economical lay mash can be made by mixing 
ground grain with Blue Seal Poultry Supplement ac- 
cording to directions on the tag. 


Begin NOW on one of these systems! 


Careful planning and feeding will get your pullets into 
top production for the higher November egg market. 
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watermelon! Warren held one meeting in 
the form of a hayrack party. No water 
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Begin NOW on one of these systems! 
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top production for the higher November egg market. 
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Ex - Gl is 
Cook County's 
3500th Member 


\7°M MORE convinced than ever 

that the farmer needs to be or- 
ganized. That’s why I joined the Farm 
Bureau when I returned from service.” 


These are the words of Cook County 
Farm Bureau’s 3500th member who re- 
cently signed a membership contract. 
He is Richard Nesler, who is farming 
a 130-acre dairy farm with his father, 
Fred, five miles northeast of Elgin. 

Richard returned to farming this 
year after nearly five years in the army. 
Most of the time was spent in New 
Guinea and the Philippines. 

“I figure young farmers should pitch 
in and join the Farm Bureau and hel 
build the organization,” Richard sid. 
“My Dad has been a Farm Bureau 
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Richard Nesler, center, ex-serviceman and 

Cook county’s 3500th Farm Bureau member, 

shakes hands with IAA President Charles 

B. Shuman. C. H. Mills, Cook COD, left, 
looks on. 


member for 20 years, but I figured it 
was pretty near time when I went on 
my own and had a membership too.” 

C. H. Mills, Cook county organiza- 
tion director, considers it prophetic 
that the 3500th member should be a 
young man returning from overseas 
duty to take his place in the life of the 
community. One of the first things 
Richard did when he returned was to 
enter into a partnership with his father 
in operating the home farm, The next 


step was to identify himself with an 
organization working for a better farm 
life—the Farm Bureau. 

“Just as this young man had joined,” 
Mills said, “so are thousands of young 
farmers entering the Farm Bureau, and 
by so doing helping to restore the na- 
tion to normalcy. As has always been 
the case, the hope of the future lies in 
our young men stepping out and tak- 
ing their proper place in the business 
world.” 

Signing the 3500th member in the 
Cook County Farm. Bureau marks the 
achievement of another goal. It doesn’t 
seem quite possible that back in 1927, 
Cook county had less than 200 mem- 
bers. At that time there was some sug- 
gestion that perhaps there wasn't 
enough agriculture in Cook county to 
maintain an organization. The leaders 
thought differently and as a result the 
Cook County Farm Bureau has moved 
ahead steadily. In 1940, the 2000- 
member goal was reached. Three years 
later, the 2500-mark was passed, and 
in 1944, membership had climbed to 
3000. 

With the 3500-mark attained, Cook 
County Farm Bureau is ready to move 
to new highs. 


Anyone deen 


PORKY MISSING? 


Tsk! TsK!/ 


AND....?2 


Porky... ? 


Porky passed away rather suddenly. 


He won’t be around to finish his 
course in “How To Be Fat, Healthy 
and Make Lots of Money.” His Boss 
didn’t believe in vaccination for Hag 


Cholera. 


But why wait for a prac- 


tical demonstration of the effect of 
H.C. on your unvaccinated pig? Use 
F. B. Serum now and avoid losses. 


See Your Farm Bureau 
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BEWARE OF SEPTEMBER 
(Continued from page 18) 

1090 aecidents. But watch em. These 
miscellaneous things are killers just the 
same. They include that penny behind 
the fuse, the old rusty barbed wire 
fence, the lightning that couldn’t strike 
twice in the same place, and the saving 
of a few cents by home cleaning with 
naphtha or gasoline. 

Among accidents to farm children 
during our recent 30-day check, falls 
of all sorts added seven more to the 
total. One of these was a two-year-old 
child who fell on a broken fruit jar 
and was killed when the glass entered 
the heart. Three small children were 
drowned during the month. 

Other causes, including farm animals, 
lightning and electricity, round out the 
total number of farm accidents averag- 
ing about a child-a-day seriously injured 
or killed on Illinois farms. 

September IS a dangerous month! 
Let’s be more careful this September! 


NEW BILL MERGES 
FARM CREDIT AGENCIES 


During the last session of Congress 
a bill was passed and signed by Presi- 
dent Truman authorizing the Farm- 
ers’ Home Corporation, designed to 
streamline the administration of the 
government's agricultural credit and 
related activities. 


The purpose, as explained by the 
bill’s sponsor, Rep. Cooley (Dem.- 
N.C.), is “to give only one agency the 
power to make direct loans to farmers, 
and to limit those loans to farmers who 
cannot get credit anywhere else.” 


The bill will abolish the Farm Se- 
curity administration, some activities 
of the Farm Credit administration, and 
all activities of the National Housing 
agency which pertain to property and 
other assets formerly managed by the 
FSA. The bill likewise requires the 
liquidation of all subsistence loans 
made by the FCA. It contained a 
number of American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration recommendations. 


PRE-COOLED PEACHES 


Pre-cooled peaches hold up two to 
three days longer than those refriger- 
ated under old methods causing less 
shipping loss. By this method peaches 
lose their field heat in a matter of a 
few hours. 


Farm records show that in cash-grain 
areas year-to-year earnings tend to be high- 
er where less than 15 per cent of the tillable 
land is maintained in clovers and alfalfa 
than where more land is kept in those crops. 
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“Let's pull together” 


during the coming fall and winter 
months by storing plant foods on 
the farm. It appears that the supply 
by next spring's crop season time 
will not be sufficient to fill the need 
of Illinois farmers. It promises to 
be more plentiful, however, during 
the “off-season” fall and winter 
months. 


Your Blue Seal Distributor will secure a major portion of the supply 
for your county during these months, but it is obvious that he can 
order no more than can be stored. 


Give a hand — by storing next season's needs on your farm 
— your supply will be assured, the handling expense will be less, and 
your savings will be increased. 


Blue Seal Plant Foods are of high quality 
and can be stored safely during winter- 


FARM STORAGE HINTS 


1. Keep fertilizer dry from the car to your barn. 

2. Store it in a weather tight building. (Tight roof and sides and 
a good floor.) 

3. Pile away from walls since they collect moisture in cold weather. 

4. Pile on a wooden floor, or better yet, on a platform several 
inches off the floor. 

5. Limit piles to 5 or 6 high, if possible, certainly not over 10 high. 
Greater weight increases tendency to harden. 

6. Pile the bags loosely, leaving a space between piles for free air 
circulation. 
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Richard Nesler, center, ex-serviceman and 

Cook county's 3500th Farm Bureau member 

shakes honds with tAA President Charles 

B. Shuman C. 4. Mills, Cook COD, left 4 } rt 
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= TO GROW FAT ( PORKY MISSING? 
AY HEALTHY... Tsk! TsK/ 
AND BE wortn LOTs COULD HE HAVE i Porky ° ° ° te 
OF Money GOTTEN SICK Ces 

AND acs? 7 

‘ , Porky passed away rather suddenly. 
He wont be around to finish his 
course in “How To Be Fat, Healthy 
and Make Lots of Money.” His Boss 
didu’t believe in vaccination for Hog 
Cholera. But why wait for a prac- 
tical demonstration of the effect of 
H.C. on your untaccinated pig? Use 
FE. B. Serum now and avoid losses. 


See Your Farm Bureau 
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BEWARE OF SEPTEMBER 


NEW BILL MERGES 
FARM CREDIT AGENCIES 


PRE-COOLED PEACHES 
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HOME BUREAU ASKED TO 
HELP FOREIGN YOUNGSTERS 


HILDREN in war-torn countries are 
not as fortunate as our boys and 

girls here. At the Jacksonville con- 
ference it was suggested that the Home 
Bureau units send a package or pack- 
ages for these youngsters. 

If you would like to have your pack- 
age arrive for Christmas, mail it before 
October 1. 

Packages are sent to the Children’s 
Fellowship and Gift Association and 
this organization distributes the pack- 
ages to the needy children. 


If you are planning to send a Christ- 
mas box, or any box, please follow 
the directions as listed to insure the 
safe arrival of your package. 

1. Check with your local postmaster 
as to size of package and list of items 
that may be included and come within 
specified rules. (Regulations change 
frequently.) 

2. Enclose individual’s name and ad- 
dress, or mame of unit and the unit 
president’s name and address. 

3. Send record of mailing to Mrs. 
L. J. Killey (chairman of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation committee on 
ACWW), Monmouth, Illinois. 


4. Address package to — Children’s 
Friendship and Gift Association, 28 
Victoria Street, London S. W. 1, Eng- 
land, and label “Unsolicited Gifts’ 
and either “Used Materials” or ‘‘Mate- 
rials of no Value,” according to con- 
tents.- Since the packages are gifts, 
payment of duty will not be required 
if marked as suggested. 

5. Suggested items: small toys, tins 
of milk, cod liver oil (tabloids) comb, 
writing paper and pencils, toothbrush, 
needle, thread, and buttons, (these are 
very scarce) handkerchiefs, hard can- 
dies, children’s clean clothing, pieces 
of material, cocoa. 

6. Wrap contents of package in a 
children’s clean garment, piece of mate- 
rial, or tea towel before wrapping in 
heavy paper. This gives extra protec- 
tion to contents and adds another ar- 
ticle to the package. 

7. List contents of package on the 
outside. 
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Home Bureau Federation officers at Jacksonville conference. 


Front row, left to right: 


Mrs. Stanley Castle, immediate past president, chairman legislative committee; Miss Myra 
Robinson, treasurer; Mrs. James C. Graham, secretary; Mrs. E. D. McGuire, director south- 
east district; Miss Pearl E. Barnes, president; Mrs. W. M. Kimmelshue, director northeast 
district; Mrs. Frank Garwood, director southwest district; Mrs. Emile Rediger, recreation 
chairman. Back row, left to right: Mrs. Elsie Mies, past president and member organ- 
ization committee; Mrs. W. R. Goby, health chairman; Mrs. Dale Huffman, chairman or- 
ganization committee; Mrs. John Cliften, chairman organization committee; Mrs. D. M. 
Ames, director east-central district; Mrs. Loren Johnston, director west-central district; 
Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, state leader; Miss Nora Bare, home adviser association; 
Mrs. R. E. Milligan, music chairman. 


Home Bureau Holds Organization 
Conference at Jacksonville 


EMBERSHIP in Illinois Home Bu- 

reau was reported as 35,036 at the 
Organization and Citizenship confer- 
ence held at MacMurray College in 
Jacksonville in July. 

The new figure shows an increase 
of 5,971 during the year or nearly 
double the goal set at last year’s con- 
ference. The goal for 1946-47 was set 
at 40,000. 

During the year, Franklin county was 
added with its 363 Home Bureau mem- 
bers. County making the greatest nu- 
merical gain was McLean with 182 new 
members. Cook county showed a gain 
of 169 and Jackson-Perry, 136. 

Throughout the four-day session, at- 
tended by 172 delegates, training for 
leadership and civic responsibilities was 
stressed. 

One of the most important aspects 
of rural life considered was that of 
the state of Illinois’ rural schools and 
education. Leading the discussions on 


this topic were John K. Cox, Illinois 
Agricultural Association director of 
rural school relations, and Hans C. 
Olsen of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 

Other topics discussed by the dele- 
gates included rural living, rural health, 
world relations, child care, leadership 
and organization. 


Foreign Brides Get Free 


Home Bureau Membership 

Girls of foreign lands who married 
G. I. Joes from Madison county are 
lucky. To assist these brides in get- 
ting acquainted with us and to learn 
our American way of life, the Madison 
County Home Bureau offers a year’s 
membership in the Home Bureau with- 
out charge . . . . from Mrs. Stanley 
Castle, Alton, immediate past president 
of the Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion. 
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HOMEMAKERS ASKED TO 
KEEP SAVING FATS 


The great need for fat salvage is 
no secret — the United States wants 
fat for soap and other manufactured 
products, and foreign countries need 
it for food. Yet only 62 percent of 
America’s homemakers are actually sav- 
ing and using all the fats that come 
into their kitchens, says Miss Frances 
Cook, foods specialist, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 


It is estimated by the Consumers 
News Digest that 500 million pounds 
of fat could be salvaged each year, but 
one-half of :this potential goes down 
the drain. During 1945 salvaged fats 
were used for nearly one-half the toilet 
soap produced, all of the laundry bar 
soap and about 25 percent of the heavy- 
duty packaged laundry soap. 


Now additional demands are being 
made upon the fat supply to help im- 
prove the meager food stocks abroad. 
“With this urgent need for food, it 
seems inhuman for any one of Amer- 
ica’s homemakers to waste fat,” states 
Miss Cook. “Yet one-third of them do. 
And this third is without question con- 
tinuing to buy its share of the avail- 
able soap. 


BUFFET SET TO SAVE TABLES 


Crocheted in light and dark cotton, this 


send 
envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association |, 608 $. Dear- 


| HOMEMAKERS 


FRONTS FOR FALL SUITS 


Here's a chance to pep up your suit with a 
brave new front. The checkerboard dickey 
is swell for tailored wear, for sports try 
the plaid gingham, and for the completely 
feminine the organdie dickey. For free 
instructions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelop to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Hancock Serves Lunch 


Mrs. Emmett Dunham, Plymouth, 
president of Hancock Home Bureau, 
reports that Hancock Home Bureau 
members had a stand at the Hancock 
County Junior Fair and served plate 
lunches (a balanced diet) at 55 cents. 

“The concession which our organi- 
zation had at the County Fair proved 
to be a financial success and a beautiful 
job of cooperation among the Home 
Bureau members,” writes Mrs. Dun- 
ham. 


Swine Show, Sept. 16 


Midwest 4-H and vocational agricul- 
tural members will enter an estimated 
700 to 900 barrows they have fed and 
fitted at a swine show featuring market 
hogs at the Chicago stock yards, Mon- 
day, Sept. 16. 


Edgar county has scheduled Vee 
Powell, Chicago, hat designer, for Sep- 
tember 6, in Paris. 


HERE’S HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR GARDEN LILY POOL 


Many persons who would like the 
attractive, cool appearance of a lily 
pool in their garden hesitate to attempt 
it because it is considered too expensive. 
But according to S. W. Hall, floricul- | 
turist, University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, it is possible to build an 
inexpensive pool, too. 

A small, reinforced concrete pool can 
be constructed by the home owner him- 
self at a very moderate cost, and a less 
permanent pool can even be made of a 
wooden washtub or a halved wooden 
barrel at still less expense. 

Supplying the pool with running 
water will of course increase the water 
bill, but so long as the water is changed 
occasionally, running water is not es- 
sential. The water can be siphoned out 
or, better still, a drain can be provided. 

“If your water-garden is to grow suc- 
cessfully, it must be placed where it will 
receive full sunshine,” says Mr. Hall. 
Then, too, it would be well to consider 
the rest of the garden when deciding 
on the location. The pool should be a 
definite part of the garden — not a 
feature that has strayed away and be- 
come lost. 


PATTERN FOR PILLOW SLIP 


all-over design combining myrtie green, 


self-addressed envelope to Women's Edi- 
tor, Ulinois Agricultural Association Record, 
608 S$. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, til. 
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THE OLD BARN SHINES 
LIKE NEW, MA / 


THAT SOYOIL 
PAINT Is 
SURE NICE! 
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Dont put it off é vy: 
any ager! Wit ) 


Paint up with SOVOIL! 


For a good barn paint, you can’t beat No. 90 SOYOIL Red Barn 
Recondition that noog wtth Paint! Thousands of farmers in Illinois have proved its superiority. tt is 


specially prepared for use in this climate. 


lL. F e S. ROOF COATING You will be pleased with its rich color, its long-lasting qualities, and 


l with its mildew-resisting properties. Here’s a barn paint made for barns! 


SOY-ZINC INTERIOR PAINTS 


1LF.S. ROOF COATING is an asphalt Now is a good time to re-decorate the interior of the house, too. 
and asbestos compound which seals A variety of colors and tints is available in the SOYOIL line. A choice 
cracks and worn places in old roofs. array of pastel shades can be had in SOYLITE casein paints. Use of 

It is easily applied and gives added SOYNAMEL, in pleasing colors, is a quick, easy way fo beautify kitchen 
years to the life of your roof. and bathroom walls and woodwork. 


For metal roofs, gutters, and down- 
spouts, we recommend SOY-ZINC. It is 
a primer for rusted metals and makes oA. ls k Your Blue Sea l Sa lesman 
an excellent foundation for aluminum or 
metal paints. It can also be used as a 


finish coat. ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


FIGHT FIRE 


wit jf; 


CAUTION 


P ey 
4 et 


Only paper covered this hole, where 
a metal cover should have been. 
This house has been living on bor- 
rowed time. Cut away paper and 
cover stovepipe holes with metal 
covers. 


How often have you done this — set 
a lantern down on a straw-littered 
floor? Better hang it up on a steady 
heok. And be sure, too, that the 
wick is evenly trimmed and the 
burner fits tight. 


Smokers who insist on a late smoke 
in bed often doze off — and wake 
up in another world. The practice 
is criminal when other members of 
the household are sleeping, and have 
no chance for escape. 


Drying clothes, shoes, or kindling 
wood in the bake oven or near the 
stove or grate is little short of 
arson. Many serious farm fires are 
started by this common, innocent- 
looking habit. 


Don’t carry loose matches in your 
pocket. They’re easy to drop. Carry 
book matches or a lighter, and use 
with caution. 


_—— enti 


In this mechanical age, oily rags and 
oily canvas gloves accumulate quick- 
ly. Keep them in a metal container. 
Oily rags tossed in a heap some- 
where can start a fire by spontaneous 
combustion. 


Farm fires are grim and costly. But 
most of them can be prevented. 
Develop the habit of recognizing 
and correcting fire hazards. 


(ountry 

WMulual 
FIRE 
Company 


Formerly Farmers Mutual 
Reinsurance Company 
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Exploding kerosene can produce 
rible burns and lasting scars. 

a cold or late supper than 
risk, trying to light wet cok 
large sticks of wood by pouri 
kerosene. 


fa 
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You’ve probably done this a 
dred times. But it's still not a 
practice, lighting a lantern i 
the barn. The lighted match 

may fly off and into the hay, 

ing down the barn. 


wey, 
Pe | 


as ° — 
Use lamps with a broad base, 
easily upset — note the diff 
in the two here. And keep 
away from blowing curtains, 
and out of the reach of child 
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Dont put it off 
any longer! 


Point up with 


For a good barn paint, you can't beat No. 90 SOYOIL Red Barn 
Recondition that r00g atthe Paint! Thousands of farmers in Illinois have proved its superiority. ft is 


specially prepared for use in this climate. 


lL. F. S. ROOF COATING You will be pleased with its rich color, its long-lasting qualities, and 


aaa with its mildew-resisting properties. Here's a barn paint made for barns! 
SOY-ZINC INTERIOR PAINTS 
LF.S. ROOF COATING is an asphalt Now is a good time to re-decorate the interior of the house, too, 
and asbestos compound which seals A variety of colors and tints is available in the SOYOIL line. A choice 
cracks and worn places in old roofs array of pastel shades can be had in SOYLITE casein paints. Use of 
It is easity applied and gives added SOYNAMEL, in pleasing colors, is a quick, easy way to beautify kitchen 
years to the life of your roof. and bathroom walls and woodwork. 


For metal roofs, gutters, and down- 
spouts, we recommend SOY-ZINC. It is 


a primer for rusted metals and makes Ask Your Blue Seal Salesman 


an excellent foundation for aluminum or 


metal paints. It can also be used as a 


Anish coat. ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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FIGHT FIRE 
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_ CAUTION 


Only paper covered this hole, where 
a metal cover should have been. 
This house has been living on bor- 
rowed time. Cut away paper and 
cover stovepipe holes with metal 


covers. 


How often have you done this — set 
a lantern down on a straw-littered 
floor? Better hang it up on a steady 
hook. And be sure, too, that the 
wick is evenly trimmed and the 


burner fits tight. 


Smokers who insist on a late smoke 
in bed often doze off — and wake 
up in another world. The practice 
is criminal when other members of 
the household are sleeping, and have 
no chance for escape. 


Drying clothes, shoes, or kindling 
wood in the bake oven or near the 
stove or grate is little short of 
arson. Many serious farm fires are 
started by this common, innocent- 
looking habit. 


Don't carry loose matches in your 
pocket. They’re easy fo drop. Carry 
book matches or a lighter, and use 
with caution. 
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In this mechanical age, oily rags and 
oily canvas gloves accumulate quick- 
ly. Keep them in a metal container. 
Oily rags tossed in a heap some- 
where can start a fire by spontaneous 
combustion. 


Farm fires are grim and costly. But 
most of them can be prevented 
Develop the habit of recognizing 
and correcting fire hazards. 
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Exploding kerosene can produce 
rible burns and lasting scars. 
co cold or late supper than run 
risk, trying to light wet cob 
large sticks of wood by pourin 
kerosene. 


You've probably done this a 
dred times. But it’s still not a 
practice, lighting a lantern i 
the barn. The lighted match 
may fly off and into the hay, 
ing down the barn. 
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Use lamps with a broad base,— 
easily upset — note the differml 
in the two here. And keep | 
away from blowing curtains, 
and out of the reach of childre 
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AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


There is strength for us in numbers. Tell 
your neighbor what Farm Bureau has to 
offer him. Get your neighbor to join and 
we'll all be stronger — he needs our 
strength, we need his. 


No farmer who has a young son growing 
up beside him can be indifferent to the long- 
range future of agriculture. For he has given 
to that future a hostage... . a son, whose for- 
tunes shall be bound to the fortunes of the soil. 
Today, Illinois farmers are meeting this respon- 
sibility by united action, by making their wants 
and views known among the men who shape 
the future of agriculture. Today, through their 
Farm Bureau, Illinois farmers speak with a 
voice that is heard and respected, for we plead 
not just our own cause but the cause of the 
nation. Only through a strong, prosperous 
agriculture can we maintain a strong, well-fed, 
prosperous America. Yes, your Farm Bureau 
serves the whole nation. 
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No farmer who has a young son growing 
up beside him can be indifferent to the long- 
range future of agriculture. For he has given 
to that future a hostage... . a son, whose for- 


Mllinots tunes shall be bound to the fortunes of the soil. 
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PROBLEMS 
A PROPERTY 
ESTATE RAISES 


Who will manage 


this for me? 


What ready cash can 


| secure? 


What will the future 


value be? 


How much income can 


| count upon? 


Will this income be paid 


automatically? 


What will it cost me to transfer 


the estate ? 
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THE STATE FARM 
BUREAU PUBLICATION 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
agriculture. 
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OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
By President Charles ds. See 


ALK is cheap! Most of us have been free to express have supported their friends at the polls. Elsewhere in 


our determination that our democratic form of gov- 
ernment shall be preserved against its many enemies, 
both from within and outside our nation. The time for 
action is at hand! We can do some- 
thing more effective than talk on No- 

vember 5. 

No Congressional election in the 
history of our nation has been of any 
more importance than this; the first 
opportunity for the farmers to reg- 
ister their calm, deliberate judgement, 
unprejudiced by the influence of war. 

The continued strength of our 
democracy depends upon the active 
participation of all citizens of voting 

age in affairs of government. There is more danger that 
democracy may fail by default than by conquest. Every 
non-voter in November is actually casting a ballot against 
our form of government. 

Unlike many other organizations, the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association has never attempted to tell its mem- 
bers how to vote on partisan issues. Rather, we have at- 
tempted to give the farmers all the facts concerning issues 
and voting records of the candidates. This trust in 
farmers’ ability to think for themselves and vote their hon- 
est convictions has not been misplaced. 

The respect and power which your organization has 
in legislative halls is due largely to the fact that farmers 
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this issue of the RECORD you will find an analysis of some 
of the principal agricultural issues together with the vot- 
ing record of your members of Congress on these issues. 
This issue of the IAA RECORD also carries the voting rec- 
ord of the members of the State Leglislature. Study this 
information, then vote your honest convictions. 


In Illinois this coming election is doubly important. 
For years farmers have been fighting for some badly needed 
constitutional reforms. At the last session of the State 
Legislature the IAA sponsored and helped secure passage 
of the Gateway Amendment proposal which would make 
these reforms possible and which is to be submitted to the 
voters at the election November 5. Every farmer should 
read the article in this issue of the RECORD explaining the 
importance of securing a favorable vote on this amend- 
ment. 


The Gateway Amendment proposal is printed on the 


same ballot with the list of candidates and must receive a 
majority of all votes cast in the election for adoption. In 
other words, failure to mark the Gateway ballot is the 
same as a vote against the proposition. Be sure to mark 
your ballot for this amendment. 


As farmers and good citizens our most important 
opportunity and responsibility on Tuesday, November 5, 
is to go to the polls first to support our proven friends 
in the election, and secondly to vote for the Gateway 
Amendment. 
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N A thrill packed two days marked 
| with the zest and spirit of hard play 
Vermilion won first place among 70 
contending counties at the seventh Illinois 
Farm Sports Festival held Aug. 29-30 
at Champaign-Urbana. 

Farm men, women, boys and girls — 
some 3141 — competed in 40 contests 
during the Festival. Attendance was 
estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000. 

The thousands of farm _ families, 
friends and neighbors who attended 
praised the warmth, spirit and clean, 


es 


1. Dancing Baton Twirler Beth 
Paresh, Henry, struts her stuff. 


2. Over the ber goes Gwen Lawler of Kane county to 
win high jump for girls 16 and over. 


Sharon Wilson, Champaign, tries 4-H physical fitness chinning bar. 


Agnes Layden, Vermilion, leaps 12 feet 2 inches, wins broad jump. 6. Champaign county’s tug o’ war team strains in vain. 


Mrs. Ola Harshbarger, Piatt, tosses a deadly horseshoe to win title. 7. Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane, hammers her way to run- 
ner-up in nail-driving contest. 


8. Colorful version of the Swedish Doll Dance earns Tazewell county “A” rating. 


ys marked (sharp play that marked this great rural 
hard play sports pageant. 
Vermilion with the high score of 
2120 points took first place in district I. 
DeKalb placed first in district II with 
2025 peints. Henry was district III win- 
ner with a score of 1270. 
Will county won the Farm Bureau 
Baseball league state championship by 
§ defeating Macon county 2-1 in a hard- 
families, [| fought 11 inning game. 
attended § Will won its way to the finals by de- 
nd clean, (Continued on page 24) 


Trapshoot playoff is won by 
J. 7. Kensil, Shelby, after tie. 


First in fancy diving, Lona Martin, 
Champaign, starts a swan dive. 


Robin Hood of Farm Bureav arch- 
ery is John Livengood, Piatt. 


Memorial Stadium attracted many 
youths for the track events. 


9. Champaign makes music with kitchen utensils and accordion. 16. The grunt and groan boys show latest in wrestling. 
10. King of Illinois hog callers is Alfred DeCap, Whiteside county. 17. Vice President F. E. Morris, Sangamon, speaks for the IAA. 
11. University acrobats present dazzling show during afternoon. 18. Up to bat is Peoria Rural Youth, third place winner. 

19. Checker Champion Glen Schall (right), Macon, downs Ernest Turner, Champaign. 
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sharp play that marked this great rural 
sports pageant. 

Vermilion with the high score of 
2120 points took first place in district I. 
DeKalb placed first in district II with 
025 points. Henry was district II] win- 
ner with a score of 1270. 

Will county won the Farm Bureau 
Baseball league state championship by 
Jefeating Macon county 2-1 in a hard- 
fought 11 inning game. 

Will won its way to the finals by de- 
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9. Champaign makes music with kitchen utensils and accordion. 16. 
10. King of Illinois hog callers is Alfred DeCap, Whiteside county. 17. 


11. University acrobats present dazzling show during afternoon. 18. 


Trapshoot playoff is won by 
J. T. Kensil, Shelby, after tie. 


First in fancy diving, Lona Martin, 
Champaign, starts a swan dive. 


Robin Hood of Farm Bureau arch- 
ery is John Livengood, Piatt. 


Memorial Stadium attracted many 
youths for the track events. 


The grunt and groan boys show Iatest in wrestling. 
Vice President F. E. Morris, Sangamon, speaks for the IAA. 


Up to bat is Peoria Rural Youth, third place winner. 


19. Checker Champion Glen Schall (right), Macon, downs Ernest Turner, Champaign. 


N ACCORDANCE with action taken 
| by the voting delegates of Illinois 

Agricultural Association at an annual 
meeting several years ago, the Board of 
Directors has authorized and directed the 
publication of the following statement, 
together with the records of the members 
of the General Assembly as determined 
by their votes and general attitude on 
matters of important legislation directly 
affecting farmers, as supported or op- 
posed by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. There are numerous measures of 


considerable interest to agriculture in the 
1945 session upon which the Association 
took a position. However, the Associ- 
ation regarded the bills for the assessment 
of property at its full value (which the 
I.A.A. opposed), the Gateway Amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the com- 
panion party circle bills and the bills mak- 
ing an appropriation for farm-to-highway 
roads as the most important legislation 
affecting farmers. The voting record of 
downstate legislators on these measures 
was given in the September, 1945, is- 


sue of the RECORD. In view of the fun- 
damental importance of these measures, 
this report is weighted heavily by the vote 
and attitude of members of the legislature 
on these issues. . 


Basis of Report 
This report is based entirely upon the 
legislator’s record and attitude as ob- 
served in Springfield. The Association 
has not given and obviously cannot be 
aware of, or give consideration to, the rec- 
(Please turn to page 9) 


Records of Members of the Illinois General Assembly 


Members by 
Senatorial 
Districts 


No. of Regular 
Sessions 
Served 


7th District (Outlying 
Cook County) 
Sen. Bidwill 
Rep. McGrath 
Rep. Van der Vries 
Rep. Virkus 


8th District (Boone, 
Lake and McHenry) 
Sen. Paddock 
Rep. Bolger 
Rep. Keller 
Rep. Kelsey 


10th District (Ogle, 
and Winnebago) 
Sen. Baker 
Rep. Hilvers 
Rep. David Hunter 
Rep. Lagerstrom 


12th District (Carroll, 
Jo Daviess and Stephenson) 
Sen. Laughlin 
Rep. Burt 
Rep. Franz 
Rep. Stransky 


14th District (Kane 
and Kendall) 
Sen. Little 
Rep. Laufer 
Rep. Peffers 
Rep. Schuler 


16th District (Livingston, 
Marshall, Putnam 
and Woodford) 
Sen. Lantz 
Rep. Bruer 
Rep. Carpenter 
Rep. Lannon 


18th District (Peoria) 
Sen. Trager 
Rep. Crowley 
Rep. Gorman 
Rep. Grebe 


Legislative Record on 
Important Agricultural 


Members by 
Senatorial 


Measures Districts 


20th District (Grundy, 


Legislative Record on 
Important Agricultura] 
Measures 


No. of Regular 
Sessions 
Served 


Iroquois and Kankakee) 
Very Good Sen. Beckman (deceased) 


Good Rep. Alpiner 
Very Good Rep. McBroom 
Good Rep. Topping 


22nd District (Edgar 


and Vermilion) 


Excellent 
Very Good 
Excellent 
Very Good 


Sen. Luckey 

Rep. Edwards 
Rep. Lavezzi 
Rep. Walker 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Very Good 
Excellent 
Very Good 
Excellent 


Noh 1 NO 


24th District (Champaign, 
Moultrie and Piatt) 


Sen. Peters 
Rep. Clabaugh 
Rep. Dillavou 
Rep. Garman 


26th District (Ford 
and McLean) 
Sen. Cash 
Rep. Caton 
Rep. Kane 
Rep. Rhodes 


Excellent 
Very Good 
Excellent 
Very Good 


Very Good 
Very Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 


28th District (DeWitt, 


Very Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Very Good 
Excellent 
Very Good 
Excellent 


Logan and Macon) 


Very Good 
Very Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Sen. Rotz 

Rep. Dinneen 
Rep. H. B. Harris 
Rep. Wilson 


Good 
Excellent 
Good 

Very Good 


30th District (Brown, Cass, 
Mason, Menard, Schuyler 


and Tazewell) 
Excellent Sen. Lohmann 
Very Good Rep. Allison 
Excellent Rep. Burnsmier 
Very Good Rep. Flowerree 


Good 
Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Excelient 
Excellent 
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Issues Affecting Farmers... 
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RECORDS OF MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Members by 
Senatorial 


Members by 


Senatorial 


No. of Regular Legislative Record on 


No. of Regular Legislative Record on 
Sessions Important Agricultural 


Sessions Important Agricultural 


f the fun- Districts Served Measures Districts Served Measures 
measures, 32nd District (Hancock, McDon- 42nd District (Clay, Clinton, 
y the vote ough and Warren) Effingham and Marion) 
legislature Sen. Downing 6 Excellent Sen. Oldfield Very Good 
Rep. Robbins ll Excellent Rep. Branson Excellent 
7 Rep. Salisbury 3 Excellent Rep. Horn Very Good 
Rep. Schaumleffel 4 Excellent Rep. Taylor Very Good 
upon the 33rd District (Henderson, 43rd District (Fulton and Knox) 
le. as ob- Mercer and Rock Island) Sen. Thompson Very Good 
“ie Sen. Carpentier Very Good Rep. Cutler 10 Very Good 
ssociation Rep. Searle Excellent Rep. Peel 1 Very Good 
cannot be Rep. jakb Excellent Rep. Ray 3 Excellent 
| : ep. Teiglan 
0, the rec . : vers 44th District (Jackson, Monroe. 
34th District (Clark, Perry, Randolph and 
Coles and Douglas) Washington) 
wa Sen. Lyons Very Good Sen. Crisenberry Very Good 
Rep, Frazier Very Good Rep. Brands Excellent 
Rep. Jones Absent because of ill- Rep. McDonald Good 
ness and not recorded Rep. Thornton Very Good 
on many controversial are 
| issues. Attitude Very 5th District (Morgan and 
cord on | Good. pay cnc Very Good 
ri , Sen. Giffi ery 
icultural | Rep. Lewis Very Good Rep. Green Very Good 
“S 35th District (DeKalb, Rep. Lawler Excellent 
Lee and Whiteside) Rep. Sullivan Very Good 
Sen. Collins Excellent we 
Rep. Brydia Excellent 46th District (Jasper, Jefferson, 
Rep. Shaw Fair Richland and Wayne) 
Rep. White Excellent Sen. Broyles Very Good 
Rep. Coffman Very Goog 
36th District (Adams, Calhoun, Rep. Samford Excellent 
a ee Scott) Rep. Travers Verv Good 
| nm. Dick 2 Very Good = Ne 
| Rep. Donohoo 3 Very Good ‘7th oes ge ees 
od Rep. Gibbs 5 Very Good Sen, Flags — Very Good 
od Rep. Scarborough 9 Very Good Rep. Llovd Harris Absent because of ill- 
| | 37th District (Bureau, ness and not recorded 
{ | Henry and Stark) on many controversial 
Sen. Rennick Very Good issues — Attitude Good 
Rep. Chapman Very Good Rep. Monroe Excellent : 
pd ” Rep. Knauf Very Good Rep. Mueller Absent because of ill- 
Rep. Nowlan (Not recorded on many ness and not recorded 
controversial issues. At- on many controversial 
titude Very Good) issues — Attitude Very 
Good 
38th District (Greene, Jersey, 48th District (Crawford, Edwards, 
e Macoupin and Gallatin, Hardin, Lawrence. 
Montgomery) Wabash and White) 
bd Sen. Miller Very Good Sen. Armstrong Excellent 
Rep. Donnelly Excellent Rep. Higgins Very Good 
Rep. Fellis Excellent Rep. Stanley Excellent 
Rep. Robison Excellent Rep. Thompson Excellent 
| 39th District (LaSalle) 49th District (St. Clair) 
Sen. Benson , Very Good Sen, Thomas Very Good 
Rep. Hart Excellent Rep. Holten _ Good 
Rep. Hayne (deceased) Rep. O. L. Miller Good 
pe Rep. J. Ward Smith Very Good Rep. Wellinghoff Good 
40th District (Christian, Cumber- OO a Sn 
land, Fayette and Shelby) ranklin, Pulaski, Union 
Sen. Fribley Very Good . and Williamson) 
Rep. C. C. Hunter Very Good Ren Butler 4 4 Excellent 
Rep. Preihs Fair pig Nang Ah rcaneas ) Vad Gued 
SS ae r ry Go 
Bey eet Een Rep. Upchurch Excellent 
| 41st District (DuPage <ist District (Hamilton, Johnson. 
| and Will) Massac. Pope and Saline) 
Sen. Barr Very Good Sen. Van Hooser 5 ' Very Good 
| Rep. Downey Good Rep. Field (deceased) 
Rep. Hollingsworth Very Good Rep. Powell Very Good 
Rep. O'Neill Excellent Rep. Westbrook Verv Good 
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Illinois Congressmen’'s 


Vote on Vital Issues 


issues considered by the second ses- 

sion of the 79th Congress were the 
extension of price control beyond June 
30, 1946, and the Case and Hobbs labor 
bills. 


Position of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association on price control as set forth 
in its policy resolutions at the 31st annual 
meeting consisted of three major points ; 
controls should be applied equitably to 
industrial prices, farm commodities and 
wages; all controls should be revoked as 
capidly as supplies come into reasonable 
normal balance with demand, and con- 
sumer subsidies should be removed as 
capidly as possible, and price ceilings 
should be adjusted accordingly. 


The IAA board of directors on April 
19, in support of this policy resolution, 
issued a statement calling for the elimi- 
aation of consumer food subsidies rapid- 
ly and according to a definite schedule 
terminating not later than Dec. 31, 1946, 
adjustment of retail price ceilings to off- 
set the subsidy removal, removal of all 
OPA controls, except possibly rent and 
a very few scarce items, by March 30, 
1947, and adjustment in ceilings to re- 
flect increased costs of production. 


Tis of the most important domestic 


Wolcott Amendment 


This position of the IAA on price con- 
trol was embodied in several of the 
amendments presented in the House 
during the debate on the extension of 
OPA beyond June 30, 1947. One of 
these amendments was that introduced 
by Representative Wolcott. It provided 
for the liquidation of consumer subsidies 
on a definite schedule and provided that 
adjustment be made in ceiling prices in 
lieu of such subsidy payments. The 
amendment also provided the ceiling 
prices would reflect all increases in cost 
of production to producers incurred since 
Jan. 1, 1941. The vote of Illinois repre- 
sentatives on this amendment is printed 
in the next column. This amendment 
was adopted by a vote of 245 to 150. 


When the new OPA bill was being de- 
bated in July, 1946, in the Senate, the 


IAA urged Illinois senators to support 
the Reed amendment for the removal 
of grain price controls and the Wherry 
amendment for the removal of live- 
stock price controls. The vote on these 
two amendments by the Illinois Senators 
are printed below. 


Case Bill 


Another important piece of legisla- 
tion supported by the IAA was the Case 
bill. Stated objectives of this bill were 
to encourage settlement of disputes be- 


tween labor and management by collec- 
tive bargaining and by conciliation, medi- 
ation and voluntary arbitration, thereby 
reducing strife, strikes, and lockouts. It 
also was aimed at making labor unions 
as responsible in fulfilling contracts as 
industry. The measure passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 49 to 20 and the House 
by a vote of 230 to 106. It was vetoed 
by the President June 11, and the House 
failed to override his veto by a slim 
margin of five votes. The voting rec- 
ord on passage of the Case bill is pre- 
sented below. 

While the Case bill failed to pass, the 
Hobbs bill, supported by the IAA was 
signed by the President July 3 and be- 
came law. It was passed by a voice vote 
in the Senate June 21, and had been 

ssed by the House on Dec. 12, 1945. 

he Hobbs bill extends the Federal Anti- 
Racketeering Act to intimidating practices 
of labor unions, which previously had 
been exempt. 

Another important measure which the 
IAA supported, but which was defeated 


IAA FOR THESE MEASURES 


Wolcott Wherry Reed 
Amendment Amendment Amendment 
for Flannagan Pilot for for 
Liquidation Case Farm Phosphate Removal of Removal 
of Labor Credit Fertilizer | Livestock of Grain 
Subsidies Bill Bill Plant Ceilings Ceilings 
Sen. Lucas No Senate YEA No Senate Voice NAY NAY 
Sen. Brooks Vote YEA Vote Vote YEA YEA 
1. Dawson NAY NAY N.V. N.V. NO NO 
2. Rowan NAY NAY N.V. NAY HOUSE HOUSE 
3. Kelly NAY NAY N.V. NAY VOTE VOTE 
4. Gorski NAY NAY YEA NAY 
5. Sabath NAY NAY N.V. YEA 
6. O'Brien NAY NAY YEA NAY 
7. Link NAY NAY YEA YEA 
8. Gordon NAY NAY NAY NAY 
9. Resa NAY NAY NAY NAY 
10. Church YEA YEA — YEA NAY 
11. Reed YEA YEA YEA YEA 
12. Mason P.F. YEA N.V. N.V. 
13. Allen YEA YEA YEA YEA 
14. Johnson YEA G.P. YEA NAY 
15. Chiperfield YEA YEA YEA NAY 
16. Dirksen YEA YEA N.V. NAY 
17. Arends YEA YEA YEA NAY 
18. Sumner YEA YEA N.V. | N.V. 
19. McMillen P.F. YEA YEA YEA 
20. Simpson YEA YEA N.V. N.V. 
21. Howell YEA NAY N.V. NAY 
22. Price NAY NAY NAY YEA 
23. Vursell YEA YEA YEA YEA 
24. Clippinger YEA YEA N.V. YEA 
25. Bishop YEA NAY YEA NAY 
At Large 
Douglas NAY NAY G.P. YEA 


The abbreviation “N.V.” means not voting; the abbreviation “G.P.” means 
general pair, that is, position not made known, and the abbreviation “P.F.’” means 
paired for, that is, in support of the measure. 
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VOTE NOVEMBER 5! 


By action of the IAA board of di- 
rectors, the RECORD is herewith re- 
Printing the voting records of mem- 
bers of Congress and the Illinois 
General Assembly. which were 
originally carried in the March is- 
sue. The voting record of Congress- 
men is confined to broad legislation 
of direct interest to agriculture and 
does not reflect their position on the 
important issues relating to inter- 
national policies and relationships. 

Many of these members. of Con- 
gress and the General Assembly 
are candidates for reelection on 
November 5. The Association urges 
its members to study carefully the 
information published in this issue 
of the RECORD and to actively sup- 
port for election those candidates 
who, by their records, have proved 
themselves worthy of the confidence 
of farmers. 


Farm people represent only a 
minority of the population. Only 
through their united action at the 
polls, wherein they place the in- 
terests of agriculture above parties 
and personalities, can they hope to 
maintain fair representation in law- 
making bodies. 


in the House by a vote of 204 to 126, 
called for an appropriation of $3,000,000 
for TVA to begin construction of a pilot 
phosphate fertilizer plant in the Mobile, 
Ala., area. 


The proposal to get a high-analysis 
phosphate fertilizer pilot plant was only 
One item in the Farm Bureau’s broad fer- 
tilizer program. The proposal was intro- 
duced after it appeared that no action 
would be secured during the sessions 
on the Farm Bureau’s main fertilizer 
program covered in Senate bill 882 and 
House bill 2922. These two bills will 
be reintroduced in the 80th Congress. 
Voting record on the phosphate plant 
proposal by Illinois Congressmen is 
shown on opposite page. 


Another bill which was not enacted, 
but which was supported by the Associ- 
ation was the Flannagan Farm Credit 
Bill. As introduced the bill would: 


(1) Provide an independent Agricul- 
tural Credit Agency with powers, func- 
tions and duties of FCA and FSA; (2) 
Create a national bi-partisan board with- 
in the agency to carry out policy of bill 
in handling all types of farm credit, and 


(3) Authorize federal farm appraisers 
to make appraisals public. 


Voting record on this bill is furnished 
on page 8. 
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VOTING RECORDS 


OF STATE LEGISLATORS 


(Continued from page 6) 


ord or attitude upon local problems which 
may affect the voters’ decision. 

The first column of the report tabu- 
lated on page 6 lists the number of regu- 
lar sessions of the General Assembly dur- 
ing which the respective members have 
served. The second column carties the 
legislative record of the legislators as de- 
termined by their votes on agricultural 
legislation during the last regular ses- 
sion, together with their general attitude 
on legislation supported or opposed by 
the. Illinois Agricultural Association 
throughout their terms of service. 

Ratings Used 

A member, to receive a rating of “Ex- 
cellent’” must not only have a satisfactory 
voting record, but his general attitude in 
recent legislative sessions must have been 
generally recognized as actively sup- 
porting the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation’s legislative program.” To achieve 
an “Excellent” record a member must 
also have served more than one two-year 


legislative period and must have taken a 
favorable position on highly controversial 
legislative proposals. 

First term members, to secure a “Very 
Good”’ rating, must have a satisfactory 
voting record and must have actively 
supported the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation’s legislative program. This rat- 
ing is the highest given any first term 
member. 

In accordance with the directions 
given by the delegates of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, members of the 
Association are advised that all members 
of the present General Assembly seeking 
reelection who are rated as “Excellent” 
or “Very Good” are entitled to support 
by all members and friends of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association in the coming 
primary and general election. 


The records of members rated as 
“Good” are worthy of careful considera 
tion in comparison with the qualifications 
of new candidates seeking office. 


IAA ECONOMIC STUDY 
COMMITTEE FORMED 


RGANIZATION of a statewide com- 

mittee of farmers to study present 
and proposed farm and economic pro- 
grams was completed Sept. 6 in the of- 
fices of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion in Chicago. 


The group which will be known as 
the IAA Economic Study Committee was 
authorized by the IAA board of directors 
and is made up of one farmer from each 
of the Illinois downstate congressional 


districts and chairmen of the five stand 
ing committees of the IAA board. 

At the first meeting the committee 
named F, E. Morris, IAA vice-president, 
Sangamon county, as chairman, and Er- 
nest D. Lawrence, McLean county, a 
secretary. 

The IAA Economic Study Committee 
will function and operate similarly to 
the statewide committee that was organ- 
ized three years ago to study rural schoo! 
problems in Illinois. 

The second meeting of the committee 
was scheduled for late September at 
which Earl C. Smith, former IAA presi- 
dent, was scheduled to appeal. 


COMMITTEE NAMED TO STUDY FARM PROGRAMS 


Members of the IAA Economic Study Committee assemble in Chicago for their first meet- 


ing. 


Left to right, standing: Leslie Mathers, Mason City 


3; W. A. Dennis, Paris; Alfred 


Rister, Omaha; Russell Hayes, Sparta; B. C. Fulling, Palestine; F. E. Morris, Buffalo; ‘nce 


row: 


K. T. Smith, Greenfield; Gerald Waters, Edinburg; John Hanna Sr., Geneseo; 


D. Lawrence, Danvers; J. S. Bumgarner, McNabb; Otto Steffey, Stronghurst; <a seen, 
Shabbona; Leo Knox, Morrison, and Stanley Castile, Alton. G. O. Fairweather, Barring- 
ton, and Lyman Bunting, Ellery, were not present when picture was taken. 


on test in the vote on the Gateway 
Amendment at the general elections 
Nov. 5!. 

That’s the challenge as it was fcc 
before some 850 Farm Bureau leaders at 
the regular fall meeting Sept. 16 at 
Springfield. 

Since the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation sponsored the Gateway Amend- 
ment at the last session of the General 
Assembly and mustered enough votes to 
have it placed before the people at the 
general elections, the proposition is 
pretty well identified over the state as an 
[AA-Farm Bureau project. 

A heavy vote for the Gateway Amend- 
ment in rural areas will sustain the Farm 
Bureau’s reputation as a potent force in 
Illinois. Failure of the amendment to 
receive such a vote in rural areas cer- 
tainly will be damaging to Farm Bu- 
reau prestige. 

Paul Mathias, IAA secretary, warned 
Farm Bureau leaders at the Springfield 
meeting that the “job is in the precincts.” 
He recommended that every County 
Farm Bureau see to it that two repre- 
sentatives be stationed at every rural 
precinct on election day to inform voters 
on the Gateway Amendment. 

The campaign, he said, will be sup- 
ported on the state level by the IAA 
through every possible means — public- 
ity, literature, pamphlets and overall di- 
rection and assistance to the County 
Farm Bureaus. But the determining fac- 
tor in the success or failure of the Gate- 
way Amendment will be at the precinct 
level. 

Both IAA President Charles B. Shu- 
man and former president Earl C. 
Smith further emphasized the need for 
concerted local action in securing adop- 
tion of the Gateway Amendment. 

Other state problems discussed at the 
Springfield meeting included the town- 
ship roads program, rural school reor- 
ganization and license fees for tractors. 

Mathias pointed out that the Farm 
Bureau has a definite responsibility in the 
roads program to see that the 15 million 
appropriation secured by efforts of the 
IAA at the last General Assembly is 
properly spent. He cited the need for 


T= Farm Bureau in Illinois will be 


From platform 1AA board and officers discuss organization policy with state Farm Bureau 


leaders. 


At rostrum is Otto Steffey, Henderson county. 


FARM BUREAU ON TEST 
IN GATEWAY VOTE 


further study in the organization of road 
districts and indicated that further dis- 
cussion will be held on this matter at 
the IAA annual meeting. 

On rural school reorganization, Mathi- 
as advised that county survey commit- 
tees use caution to avoid establishing dis- 
tricts that might prove to be too small 
at some later date when better transpor- 
tation facilities are available. He also 
noted that too often rural districts were 
being absorbed by large urban districts 
with the result that rural people lose a 
voice in school affairs. This trend was 
also noted by several of the local Farm 
Bureau leaders who offered comments in 
the discussion. 

George E. Metzger, IAA field secre- 
tary, in discussing license fees for trac- 
tors, reported that there is likely to be 
agitation for legislation requiring motor 
vehicle licenses and the payment of a 
fee for farm tractors used on the high- 
way. He indicated this matter will be 
given further consideration at the IAA 
annual meeting by the delegates. 

Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA legal coun- 
sel who has devoted considerable time 


State Farm Sureav leaders jam Knights of Columbus hall in Springfield to question 
and hear IAA leaders discuss organization policy. 
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and study over the past few years to the 
Farm Bureau's national fertilizer pro- 
gram, gave a progress report on this 
project and stressed the need for the 
national deposits of potash and phos- 
phorus being held in trust by the gov- 
ernment for the welfare of agriculture. 
He cited the fertilizer industry's inability 
to supply agriculture with, sufficient ma- 
terials for the rebuilding of soils mined 
during recent years. 

Other matters discussed at the Spring- 
field meeting included the Farm Bu- 
reau’s position on soil conservation which 
was outlined by President Shuman; the 
4-H memorial camp, reported by K. T. 
Smith, chairman of the IAA public re- 
lations committee; progress report on 
livestock marketing by Homer Curtiss, 
chairman of the IAA marketing com- 
mittee; change in membership agree- 
ment by Otto Steffey, chairman of the 
IAA organization-information commit- 
tee; economic trends and problems by 
IAA Vice-President F. E. Morris who is 
chairman of the newly organized IAA 
committee for economic study, and a re- 
view of the IAA management board and 
its functions by President Shuman. 


Former IAA president Earl C. Smith, 
who is a member of the state commis- 
sion on secondary roads, discussed the 
need for more local action on the rural 
roads program. He also stressed the 
need for rural people to get out and vote 
at the Nov. 5 elections. “We can never 
overemphasize,” he said, ‘the importance 
of a sustained agriculture to the welfare 
of the nation. We need large produc- 
tion in both industry and agriculture, 
but we cannot have that unless there is 
a fair exchange value between the prod- 
ucts of industry and agriculture.” 
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y ILLINOIS TO BALLOT NOV. 5 


ON 
STATE SOLDIERS’ BONUS 


\ Pera ee in the Nov. 5 Illinois gen- 


eral elections will be asked to accept 

or reject the proposed $385,000,000 
state bond issue to finance an Illinois 
soldier's bonus. After World War I 
a state bond issue of $55,000,000 was 
voted to provide soldiers’ bonuses. 

If the bond issue is approved, all 
World War II veterans who served in 
the armed forces at any time between 
Sept. 16, 1940, and Sept. 3, 1945, will 
be eligible for a state bonus of not less 
than $50 nor more than $900. This 
compares with a maximum of $300 pro- 
vided in the Illinois state bonus voted 
for veterans after the first World War. 

The state debt to be contracted for the 
payment of a state bonus to World War 
II veterans is to be paid by taxes from 
these sources: 


1. Cigarettes. One cent on each pack- 
age sold in the state. 


2. Racetracks. Four per cent on all 
money wagered plus one-half the 
‘breaks’ at licensed horse racing tracks 
in the state. 


3. Property. Direct levy on real and 
personal property to meet any deficiency 
from other sources. : 

This means that after the tax on 
cigasettes and race track bets have been 
collected any added funds that may be 
needed to retire the principal and inter- 
est on these bonds will, unless funds are 
made available from other sources, be 
raised by a direct levy on real and per- 
sonal property. 

If the bond issue is approved each 
person eligible will be paid $10 per 
month for active‘ domestic service and 
$15 per month for active foreign serv- 
ice during the period Sept. 16, 1940 to 
Sept. 3, 1945. 

Bonds for this $385,000,000 bonus are 
to be made payable within 25 years from 
date of issuance and are to bear not 
more than 2 per cent interest, payable 
annually. 


If approved, the state bonus will sup- 
plement the benefits already available to 
the veteran. 

Here are some of the benefits veterans 
are now receiving. 
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In Illinois during the first week in 
September 75,114 veterans were drawing 
an average of $19.88 in federal unem- 
ployment compensation. Maximum al- 
lowable is $20 a week for 52 weeks. 


Veterans may receive up to four years 
of institutional or two years of on-the- 
job training grants of $65 per month 
for single and $90 per month for mar- 
ried men. 


At time of discharge veterans are 
eligible for mustering out pay of $200 
for domestic and $300 for overseas duty. 


Terminal leave pay is now available 
to enlisted men as well as officers. Cost 
of this reimbursement is placed at $2,- 
431,708,000 for this year. 


Widows, children and dependent par- 
ents of veterans are also eligible for 
pensions. Various pensions and read- 
justment benefits are expected to cost 
$5,400,000,000 annually and probably 
will decrease little during the next five 
years. 


Veterans requiring hospital care for 
service incurred injuries, diseases, and 
dental treatment, as well as those unable 
to pay, will be cared for without cost. 
This is estimated at $147,000,000 with 
an added bill of $441,250,000 for hos- 
pital construction. 


Loans for purchases of homes, farms 
and business property are guaranteed 
and the first year’s interest paid by the 
federal government. 


Aids extended to the veteran by the 
federal government are varied and ex- 
tensive. The cost of these and other 
benefits are expected to exceed $9,000,- 
000,000, or more than one-fifth of the 
total federal budget for this current fis- 
cal year. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


October 6-12 is National Fire Preven- 
tion Week and everyone can do his share 
toward fire prevention by one simple 
method — Check homes for fire hazards. 
The IAA is sending out fire hazard 
check lists to Farm Bureaus for distribu- 
tion in rural areas. Ask your Farm 
Bureau for your copy. 


Dr. Boland Returns 
To Country Life 


Dr. J. E. Boland, Country Life In- 
surance Company medical director on 
leave of absence with the U. S. Army, 
returned to assume 
his duties September 
1 


He has been dis- 
charged from active 
duty as a colonel 
and is now on ter- 
minal leave. Dr. 
Boland, who has 
been medical direc- 
tor for Country Life 
since 1929, received 

his army trainin 
Baer hk Ane 
mored Division at Camp Polk, Louisiana. 
He also received desert training in Cali- 
fornia, and additional training at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 

Following his arrival in England in 
June, 1944, his unit entered combat in 
August via Omaha Beach, spearheading 
General Patton’s armored drive. He was 
with the British 2nd Army in Holland 
and the American 9th Army and took 
part in the battle of the Belgian Bulge 
when his division held off nine German 
panzer divisions for five days. He re- 
mained in Germany with occupational 
troops until October, 1945, when he 
returned to the United States. 


OUR COVER 


This 
shows Turner Mayfield of Adams 


month's RECORD cover 


county chopping through an eight- 


inch white oak log in slightly less 
than a minute to win Sports Festival 


woodchopping contest. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


If you value your life, and limbs, use 
these simple precautions while operating 
your picker this year: 

1. Tie trouser legs snugly around the 
ankle and then avoid all contact with the 
power take-off. 

2. Keep all clothes snug fitting and 
do not wear worn and torn gloves, or 
mittens with extra thumb stall. 

3. Never under any circumstances at- 
tempt to clean, oil, or adjust the picker 
while it is in operation. 
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J. E. Harris, veteran Champaign 
county farm adviser, has resigned 
to head the Iowa sales force of a 
phosphate company. Before com- 
ing to Champaign in 1934 he 
served eight years as farm adviser 
in Mercer county. Graduate of 
the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, he taught voca- 
tional agriculture at Washington 
two years before acting as assist- 
ant Farm Adviser in Tazewell 
county. 


Nye F. Bouslog, 26, of Edgar county 
has been hired as assistant farm adviser 
and organization director for McDon- 
ough county. He replaces Carroll Lewis 
who will work for an Adams county 
seed corn firm. Reared on a farm 
near Paris, Bouslog was active in 4-H 
work, graduated from the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture in 1943 
and since that time served in the army 
until his discharge in August as a 
first lieutenant. 


William E. Riegel, 62, pioneer 
soybean grower and former pres- 
ident of Champaign county Farm 
Bureau, died suddenly this month. 
Honored nationally as an out- 
standing farm manager, he helped 
organize the American Soybean 
association and had been a presi- 
dent of the Illinois and board 
member of the International Crop 
Improvement association. 


The Bond county Farm Bureau re- 
cently bought a building to house their 
expanding activities and expected to 
move in by Sept. 15. Considered tem- 
porary quarters, they plan to build 
later. 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimated the 1946 corn 
crop at 3,371,707,000 bushels in 
September for the highest crop on 
record. This is below the opti- 
mistic estimate the department 
made in August that the corn crop 
would total 3,496,820,000 bushels. 
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Ray T. Nicholas, Lake county 
farm adviser, got a pleasant sur- 
prise the other day and it wasn’t 
wholly unexpected. The James F. 
Lincoln Arc Welding foundation 
awarded him $2,643.15 for his 
paper on agricultural application 
of arc welding. Four scholarships 
for $250 each at the University of 
Illinois also have been named for 
him. Ray says the money will help 
him pay off a loan on his home 
and of course, Mrs. Nicholas could 
use a nice new coat. 


University of Illinois tests of winter 
wheat varieties find Marmin and Wis- 
consin 2 best suited for northern IIli- 
nois. Pawnee was choice hard wheat 
and Prairie and Fairfield leading soft 
varieties for central Illinois. For south- 
ern Illinois Fulcaster is most popular 
but will likely be supplanted by New- 
caster when seed is available. 


Sunflower growers in Piatt coun- 
ty may start developing their own 
inbreds and hybrids, says A. C. 
Kamm, Piatt farm adviser. Major 
variety for 1947 plantings will be 
Jupiter, developed at Saskatoon 
university and grown extensively 
in Canada. Commercial scale 
plantings in Piatt county have not 
yet been attempted. 


Research in growth regulating plant 
hormone sprays has brought new ways 
to kill weeds, regulate flowering, pre- 
vent preharvest drop of apples says W. 
A. Ruth, University of Illinois Horti- 
culturist. These harvest sprays are now 
on the market. 


at work cleaning ovt his barn (left) and 
leading firewoed. in his spere time, Mr. 
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CITY BIDDERS 


Yesterday I went to a farm sale with 
the idea of bidding but I didn’t have 
a chance. Two men from nearby towns 
and one from a city 30 miles away ran 
the farm up to $210 an acre. I knew 
from experience it wasn’t worth more 
than $150. 

The city man got it. He had money, 
he said, and wanted a place to invest. 
He didn’t have to figure on repairing 
the house because he wasn’t going to 
live in it. 

For 24 years I’ve been a hired man or 
tenant and often the work I’ve done has 
been pretty close to slaving. Now with 
my boys half ey and with a little 
money ahead I'd like a place of my own. 

But city ple are coming out and 
bidding land out of sight. Two out of 
three of my neighbors are tenants like 
myself and it looks like they'll be tenants 
the rest of their lives. ’ 

Land should belong to the men who 
farm it. He does the work. Owners 
outside the community should be forced 
to sell. If they love the soil like I do 
they’d move back on it. 


My tenant neighbors are beginning to 
feel like I do. We're being driven off 
the land as farms get bigger and prices 
higher. Some day we'll get smart and 
organize. There’s plenty about a tenant’s 
life that could stand changing. 

CR.B. 
Stephenson County 
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[AA's 32nd Annual Meeting to 
Be Held Nov. 18-21 in Chicago 


HE 32nd annual meeting of the Illi- 

nois Agricultural Association and 
associated companies will be held Nov. 
18-21 at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, 
scene of last year’s meeting. 

Housing accommodations are some- 
what improved over the war years but 
hotel rooms are still difficult to get. 
Those planning to attend the annual 
meeting are urged to secure room res- 
ervations as soon as possible. Roy P. 
Johnson, IAA director of special serv- 
ices, is in charge of arrangements. 

As in the past years, the associated 
companies will hold their .annual meet- 
ings during the first two days of the 
meeting, Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 
18-19. 

Farm Bureau presidents and farm ad- 
visers will meet at noon Nov. 18 for 
their annual luncheon and the Farm 
Bureau presidents will meet late in the 
afternoon for their annual conference. 

The annual Talkfest sponsored by 
Rural Youth will be held Tuesday and 
the general entertainment program will 
be presented the same evening. 

Illinois Agricultural Association meet- 
ings will be held Nov. 20-21. Officers’ 
reports and the annual address of 
the IAA president will be given the 
morning of Wednesday, Nov. 20. 

Two prominent speakers are to be 
invited to address the meeting on the 
Wednesday night program. 

In addition, one or two speakers will 
be on the Friday morning business ses- 
sion during which the resolutions com- 
mittee will offer its report to the dele- 
gates and the election of officers for 
the ensuing year will be conducted. 


RESTUDY FLOOD CONTROL 


Two principle restudies on certain sec- 
tions of the Illinois River flood control 
lan will be placed before the U. S. 
ard of army engineers for rivers and 
harbors when it meets Oct. 6 in Wash- 
ington. 
One study dealing with proposed reser- 
voirs in Sangamon county compares the 
roductive value of the farm lands to 
impounded at Petersburg against the 
value of downstream lands to be pro- 
tected from floods by the reservoirs. 


A second study considers the objec- 
tions raised by the Springfield sanitary 
district against the flood control plan. 
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Under the direction of Instructor Thomas H. 
Papworth (standing), Illinois state grain 
inspector, a group of former G.l.'s study 
grain grading at a recent school of in- 
struction held at the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Left to right: Eugene W. Morrison, 
Livingston county; and Leon Miller and Jack 
Skelton, both of Moultrie county. 


Mason Named Dairy 
Marketing Assistant 


UDSON P. MASON, 32, has been 
named IAA assistant director of dairy 
marketing. He took 
over his new job 
Sept. 23. 

Since June, 1945, 
he has been em- 
ployed as an econo- 
mist with the dairy 
branch of the USS. 
Department of Agri- 
culture in Washing- 
ton. 

Mason was born 
on a dairy farm near 
Elgin and was grad- 


J. P. Mason 
uated from the University of Illinois Col- 


lege of Agriculture. Following gradu- 
ation, he worked five years for the Mc- 
Lean County Milk Producers and the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Bloomington. 

In 1942, he was employed as a stat- 
istician for the milk market administra- 
tor in St. Louis before going to Wash- 
ington. 

Mason took graduate work in agri- 
cultural economics at the University of 
Illinois, St. Louis University, and the 
graduate school of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

His wife, Marian, was reared in St. 
Louis. The Masons are the parents of 
an eight-months-old daughter, Judith 
Ellen. 


Dave Mieher Leaves 
Country Life to 
Head Southern Life 


AVE C. MIEHER, manager of Coun- 

try Life Insurance Company and sales 
director of IAA Insurance Service, has 
resigned to become 
manager of Southern 
Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company. 
His resignation will 
take effect Dec. 1. 

Mieher will be- 
come the first man- 
ager of the recently- 
organized farm bu- 
reau insurance com- 
pany which will 
concentrate its ef- 
forts among farmers 
of Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, 
Kentucky and Texas. 

The outgoing Country Life manager 
is well-known throughout the country in 
Farm Bureau insurance circles because 
of his thorough knowledge of Farm Bu- 
reau insurance organization. 

He has been called for advice by a 
number of states and has helped with 
the organization of the Southern Farm 
Bureau Life company which he will 
head. 

Mieher was born and reared in Ma- 
coupin county and was graduated from 
the University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture. He was general agent for the 
IAA in Macoupin county from 1929 un- 
til 1931 when he became sales super- 
visor for the IAA Insurance Service 
until 1937. 

In 1937 he became sales manager for 
Country Life and sales director for the 
IAA Insurance Service and in February, 
1941, was named manager of Country 
Life. 

Mieher’ is expected to set a record 
for yearly sales during the 1946 fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30 when his agents 
are expected to sell approximately $36 
million in life insurance. 

A record of $12 million for August 
and September also is expected. 

When Mieher became sales director 
in 1937 Country Life had $102 million 
in life insurance in force. By the end 
of the fiscal year, Sept. 30, insurance 
in force was expected to reach $273 
million. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mieher and their family 
of two daughters and a son will make 
their home in Jackson, Miss., head- 
quarters of Southern Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company. 


D. C. Mieher 
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California here we Come! 


M4 ALIFORNIA, here we come!” will 

be a loud and lusty cry through- 
out Illinois Dec. 1 judging from the 
widespread interest in the IAA caravan 
trip to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration convention in San Francisco, Dec. 
8-12. 


Reservations for the trains leaving Chi- 
cago Dec. 1 and returning Dec. 15 are 
coming in at a satisfactory rate, accord- 
ing to Roy P. Johnson, IAA director 
of special services. 

Champaign county, Johnson reports, 
was first to ask for a block of reserva- 
tions numbering 35. The widespread in- 
terest is apparent in requests for reserva- 
tions from Carbondale, Sycamore, Jersey- 
ville, Joliet, Edwardsville, Salem, Quincy, 
Normal, Clare, Sparland and numerous 
other localities. 

The IAA is making plans for San 
Francisco hotel accommodations for 500 
caravan members. Indications are that 
all the accommodations will soon be 
spoken for so Farm Bureau folks plan- 
ning to make the trip are urged to get 
their reservations as soon as possible. 
Indiana has already been swamped with 
more than 1,000 requests for reserva- 
tions. 


Requests should be made to Roy P. 
Johnson, Illinois Agricultural Association, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Ill., telling clearly what you wish and 


This is @ view of the Carlsbad Caverns in southern New Mexico which you will 
see on one of the stops the IAA coravan will make en route to Son Froncisco. 


how many. If you have any questions 
about the trip you are urged to send them 
with your letter to avoid last minute 
misunderstandings. 


The pullman classification “Two in 
Lower,” actually means two persons oc- 


INTERMEDIATE SLEEPING CAR ACCOMMODATIONS 
*Joining Party at Chicago and Leaving Party at Chicago 


One in Lower One in Upper each person 
Chicano. 20:0 tS ase on B201,62 $193.51 $184.34 
Galesburg --- 207.33 199.22 190.05 
Oa R 2a eo 205.05 196.95 187.77 


*Cost includes rail fare from home city indicated to San Francisco and back to that | 


Two in Lower; 
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home city. . 
Joining party downstate and leaving party at Chicago 
Two in Lower, 
One in Lower One in Upper each person 
Champaign So oie ceetaniadidetlciateos $201.62 $193.51 $184.34 
Centralia -........ i .- 201.19 193.08 183.91 
Calso! oe 200.54 192.43 183.26 
STANDARD SLEEPING CAR ACCOMMODATIONS 
Two in Lower, 
One in Lower One in Upper each person | 
Chidigo.( 25 i ee $239.58 $227.27 $213.65 
Champaign ..o...........-..-ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 239.58 227.27 213.65 
Drawingroom, Drawingroom, | 
Three in Three in Four in 
Compt., each each each 
CNC 68 $236.43 $248.21 $233.09 
Champaign . .........-..---.-2--------1-1------= 236.43 248.21 233.09 


Standard sleeping car costs from other cities listed will be quoted on application. 
Fares from Chicago and Champaign will give the approximate difference in cost. 


cupying one lower berth. 

Members of the IAA caravan are 
urged to travel as lightly as possible. 
One or two bags per person is recom- 
mended. The weather is expected to be 
mild to warm on the way out and cool 
on the return trip. A top coat is rec- 
ommended. 

Because of an adjustment in adding 
an extra meal, the cost of the trip from 
any point outside of Chicago will be $1.50 
more than the prices quoted in last 
month’s issue of the IAA REcoRD. See 
new prices in table. 

The trip figures around $200 and that 
includes just about everything — sight- 
seeing, most meals, and tips. It does 
not include food and lodging during 
the convention in San Francisco, 

Further information will be available 
soon in printed folder form at your coun- 
ty Farm Bureau office. 

Leaving the I.C. station in Chicago 
at 2 p.m., Dec. 1, stops will be made 
at Champaign, Mattoon, Centralia and 
Carbondale. 


Enroute to San Francisco, tours will 
be made of New Orleans, the Alamo 
in Texas, Carlsbad Caverns in New 
Mexico, the Mexican city of Juarez, 
Phoenix and Los Angeles. 


Coming back stops will be made at 
Salt Lake City, Denver, and the Royal 
Gorge in the Rockies. 
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FOR VOTING YES ON THE 


Gateway Amendment 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau members have 

an important job to do on Nov. 5. 

That responsibility is to vote on the 
Gateway Amendment to the state consti- 
tution and to acquaint their city friends 
with the importance of voting on the 
proposition. 

Adoption of the Gateway Amendment 
will be difficult to secure, not because of 
any organized opposition to it, but be- 
cause of lack of information. Adoption 
also will require a favorable vote of a 
MAJORITY OF ALL THOSE VOTING 
IN THE ELECTION. This means that 
if a person casts a ballot in the general 
elections, but fails to mark his ballot on 
the Gateway Amendment, the ballot vir- 
tually counts as a vote against the amend- 
ment. 


There are at least 10 good reasons for 
voting “Yes” on the Gateway Amend- 
ment. Here they are: 


1. To make it possible to improve our 
State Constitution. Only two amend- 
ments have been adopted since 1891. 


2. To allow a two-thirds majority of 
those voting on an amendment to adopt 
it. The Gateway Amendment proposai 
submitted in 1932 received an 80% 
“Yes” vote, but failed to carry because 
2,110,000 did not vote on the proposal. 


3. To make possible needed changes 
in our State Constitution in an orderly 
way, one, two or three at a time, thus 
avoiding the turmoil, uncertainty and 
expense of a constitutional convention. 
Only a few changes are needed. 


4. To require that votes upon any 
change in our basic law be cast direct- 
ly upon the proposition and to keep con- 
stitutional changes out of partisan poli- 
tics. 


5. To make possible a modernization 
of our state tax system. 


6. To make possible legislative reap- 
portionment in Illinois fair to both rural 
and urban areas. 


7. To make possible greater home rule 
for metropolitan areas. 
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8. To let voters who take the pains 
to vote upon a proposition decide basic 
issues. 


9. To bring our state and local gov- 
ernments up-to-date. 


10. To make amendment of our State 
constitution possible but not easy. 


Those are the reasons for voting “yes” 
on the Gateway Amendment. Now what 
does this amendment do? 


Here’s what it does. 


The Gateway Amendment affects only 
the procedure of amending the State 
Constitution. It does not change any 
basic provisions of the Constitution. The 
Gateway Amendment provides these 
changes: 


1. Now, constitutional amendments 
must receive a majority of all votes cast 
in the election in order to be adopted. 


Under the Gateway Amendment, a 
proposal would be adopted if it re- 
ceived the favorable vote of two-thirds 
of those voting on the proposition. 


Now, an amendment of only one 
article of the Constitution may be sub- 
mitted by the same session of the legis- 
lature. 


Under the Gateway Amendment 
changes in one, two or three articles 
might be submitted to the voters at the 
same session. 


3. Now the party circle method of 
voting upon constitutional amendments 
could be authorized. 


The Gateway Amendment would bar 
the use of the party circle method and 
require that the votes be cast directly 
upon the proposition. 


The Gateway Amendment is supported 
by both major political parties and by 
many statewide civic organizations. 


The Gateway Amendment vote can 
easily be the most important civic act 
of the year, so far as you are concerned. 


Be sure to vote on the Gateway 
Amendment and urge others to do like- 
wise. Remember, failure to mark that 
ballot is the same as a “No” vote. Don’t 
let it lose by default! 


NEW SALES MANAGER 
NAMED FOR PRAIRIE FARMS 


AVE HENRY, a former fieldman for 
Prairie Farms Creameries who has 
been in the Army 
since March 19, 
1941, will become 
sales manager of the 
company _ effec- 
tive Oct. 1. 


Henry will suc- 
ceed J. B. Countiss 
who is resigning to 
become sales man- 
ager for Pfister As- 
sociated Growers, hybrid corn producers 
and distributors. 


Entering the Army in 1941 as a sec- 
ond lieutenant, Henry was granted a 
leave of absence by Prairie Farms cream- 
eries where he had supervised the butter 
laboratory in the Chicago cutting plant 
and directed campaigns to boost butter 
quality. 

While in the Army Henry was first 
stationed at the subsistence research lab- 
oratory of the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
depot, Chicago, where he instructed other 
officers in methods of inspecting dairy 
products and processing plants. 


In March, 1942, he was assigned duty 
in Australia and later in New Guinea. 
He later returned to Australia and then 
moved on with the U. S. forces in their 
campaigns to recapture the Philippines. 


At the time of his discharge Henry 
held the rank of lieutenant colonel. Dur- 
ing a good share of his duty in the Pacific 
Henry was working with food supplies 


He joined the IAA staff in 1940 and 
worked as fieldman in quality supervision 
of butter. 


Henry is a graduate of South Dakota 
State College and Ohio State University 
in dairy manufacturing and dairy tech- 
nology. He has worked in several cream- 
eries in South Dakota. 


Of the 8,000,000 head of slaugh- 
ter livestock marketed from Illi- 
nois farms and feedlots in 1945 
more than 20 percent were sold 
through cooperative sales agencies 
says R. C. Ashby, University of 
Illinois chief in livestock market- 


ing. 


James Lager, who has served the Clinton 
County Farm Bureau as bookkeeper for some 
time, has taken up the duties of county or- 
ganization director, effective Sept. 1, 1946. 
He succeeds Herman Bruns. who died in 
July. 
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44P ALIFORNIA, here we come!” will 
be a loud and lusty cry through 
out Illinois Dec. 1 
widespread interest in the IAA caravan 
trip to the American Farm Bureau Fed 
eration convention in San Francisco. De 


judging from the 


8-12 


Reservations for the trains leaving Chi 
ago Dec. 1 and returning Dec. 15 ar 
coming in at a satisfactory rate. accord 
ing to Roy P. Johnson, IAA director 
of special services 

Champaign county 
was first to ask for block of reserva 
tions numbering 35. The widespread in 
terest 1s apparent in requests for reserva 
tions from Carbondale, Sycamore. Jersey 
ville, Joliet, Edwardsville, Salem Quincy, 
Norm Clare, Sparland and numerous 
other localities. 

The IAA is making plans for San 
Francisco hotel accommodations for 500 
caravan members. Indications are that 
all the accommodations will soon be 
spoken for so Farm Bureau folks plan 
ning to make the trip are urged to get 
their reservations as soon 


|« yMnson reports 


as possible 
Indiana has already been sw imped with 
more than 1,000. requests for reserva how many If you have any questions 
tions about the trip you are urged to send them 
with your letter to avoid last minute 


Requests should be made to Roy P . 
ie beats _ r misunderstandings 


Johnson, Ilinois Agricultural Association 
608 South Dearborn Street. Chicago 5 The 


pullman classification “Two in 
I}! telling Clearly what vou wish and 


Lower. actually means two persons. oc- 


INTERMEDIATE SLEEPING CAR ACCOMMODAT IONS 
Joining Party at Chicago and Leaving Party -at Chicago 


Two in Lower; 


One in Lower One in Upper each person 


Chica xe $201.62 $184.34 
Galesburg 207.33 190.05 
Ottawa 205.05 187.77 
*Cost include tl tare from home city indicated t Francisco and back to that 
Nome 


Joming party downstate and leaving party at Chicago 


Two in Lower, 


One in Lower each person 


One in Upper 


Champaigr $201.62 $18-4.5-4 
Centralia 201.19 183.9] 
Caire 200.54 183.26 


STANDARD SLEEPING CAR ACCOMMODATIONS 


Two in Lower, 


One in Lower One in Upper each person 


Chicago $239.58 $227.27 $213.65 

Champaign 239.58 227.27 213.65 
Drawingroom, Drawingroom, 

Three in Three in Four in 

Compt. each each each 

Chica gi $236.43 $248.21 $233.06 

Champaign 236.43 248.21 233.09 
Standard sleeping car costs from other cities listed will be quoted on application 


Fares from Chicago and Champaign will give the approximate difference in cost 
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cupying one lower berth 

Members of the IAA caravan are 
urged to travel as lightly as possible 
One or two bags per person is recom 
mended. The weather 1s expected to be 
mild to warm on the way out and cool 
on the return trip A top coat 1s re 
ommended. 

Because of an adjustment in adding 
an extra meal, the cost of the trip from 
any point outside of Chicago will be $1.5¢ 
more than the prices quoted in last 
month's issue of the IAA REcorD. Se 
new prices in table 

The trip figures around $200 and that 
includes just about everything sight- 
seeing, most meals, and tips. It does 
not include food and lodging during 
the convention in San Francisco. 


Further information will be availabie 
soon in printed folder form at your cour 
ty Farm Bureau office 

Leaving the I.C. station in Chicago 
at 2 p.m.. Dec. 1, stops will be made 


at Champaign. Mattoon, Centralia and 
Carbondale 


Enroute to San Francisco, tours will 
be made of New Orleans, the Alamc 
in Texas, Carlsbad Caverns in New 
Mexico. the Mexican city of Juarez 
Phoenix and Los Angeles 


Coming back stops will be made at 
Salt Lake City, Denver, and the Roval 
Gorge in the Rockies. 
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FOR VOTING 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau members have 

an important job to do on Nov. 5 

That responsibility is to vote on the 
Gateway Amendment to the state consti 
tution and to acquaint their city friends 
with the importance of voting on the 
proposition. 


Adoption of the Gateway Amendment 
will be difficult to secure, not because of 
any organized opposition to it. but be 
cause of lack of information. Adoption 
also will require a favorable vote of a 
MAJORITY OF ALL THOSE VOTING 
IN THE ELECTION. This means that 
if a person casts a ballot in the general 
elections, but fails to mark his ballot on 
the Gateway Amendment, the ballot vir 
tually counts as a vote against the amend- 
ment. 


There are at least 10 good reasons for 
voting “Yes” on the Gateway Amend- 
ment. Here they are: 


1. To make it possible to improve our 
State Constitution. Only two amend 


ments have been adopted since 1891. 


2. To allow a two-thirds majority of 
those voting on an amendment to adopt 
it. The Gateway Amendment proposai 
submitted in 1932 received an 80% 
Yes” vote, but failed to carry because 


».110,000 did not vote on the proposal 


3. To make possible needed changes 
in our State Constitution in an orderly 
way, ome, two or three at a time. thus 
avoiding the turmoil, uncertainty and 
expense of a constitutional convention 
Only a few changes are needed 


1. To require that votes upon any 
change in our basic law be cast direct 
ly upon the proposition and to keep con 
stitutional changes out of partisan poli 
tics 


5. To make possible modernization 


of our state tax system 


6. To make possible legislative reap 
portionment in Illinois fair to both rural 
and urban areas 


To make possible greater home rule 
for metropolitan areas. 
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ON THE 


s. To let voters who takc the 


to vote upon 


proposition dectdc 
ssuecs, 
To bring Our state and local Lov 


crnments up-to-date 


10. To make amendment of our St 
onstitution possible but not casy 
Those are the reasons for voting yes 


Now what 


on the Gateway Amendment 


does this amendment do’ 
Here's what it dor S 


The Gateway Amendment affects onh 
the procedure of amending the Stat 
Constitution. It does not change any 
basic provisions of the Constitution. The 
Gateway Amendment 
hanges: 

1. Now, amendments 
must receive a majority of all votes cast 
in the election in order to be adopted 


provides — thes 


consttutional 


Under the Gateway Amendment, 
proposal would be adopted if it re 
ceived the favorable vote of two-thirds 
of those voting on the proposition 


Now. an amendment of only onc 
article of the Constitution. may be sub 
mitted by the same session of the legis 
lature 

Under the Gateway Amendment 
changes in one, two or three articles 
might be submitted to the voters at the 


same session. 


3. Now the party circle method ot 
voting upon constitutional amendments 
ould be authorized 


The Gateway Amendn 
the use of the party circle method 
require that the votes be cast directly 
upon the proposition 


The Gateway Amendment 1s sup} 
by both major political parties anc 
many statewide civic organizations 


orted 
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The Gateway Amendment vote cal 
vasiy be the most important civic act 
of the year. so far as you are concerne 


Be sure to vote on the Gateway 
Amendment and urge others to do like- 
wise. Remember, failure to mark that 
ballot is the same as 2 “No” vote. Don't 


let it lose by default! 
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Three of the principal speakers at the Association of Illinois Electric Cooperatives (REA) 
convention in Springfield in September discuss rural electrification. Left to right: Charles 


B. Shuman, Illinois Agricultural Association president; Claude R. Wickard, administrator, 


rural electrification administration; and Arnold P. Benson, director of the Illinois depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


NEED NATIONAL FARM 
PROGRAM 


SHUMAN TELLS REA LEADERS 


ITZ STABLISHMENT of a. national 

program for agriculture,” President 
Charles B. Shuman of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association told a group of Illi- 
nois REA officers, delegates and man- 
agers, “is the Number One factor in the 
furtherance of the welfare of the pro- 
gram of rural electrification. 

Speaking at the annual convention of 
the Association of Illinois Electric Co- 
operatives in Springfield, Sept. 5, Presi- 
dent Shuman called for a fair price for 
farm products in the years ahead because 
of the importance of the farmer's stand- 
ard of living to the national welfare. 

He cited the significance of rural health, 
education, electrification and soil conser- 
vation and their close tie with farm prices. 

Other speakers included Administrator 
Claude R. Wickard of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and Director 
Arnold P. Benson of the Illinois State 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Rural electric cooperatives,” Wickard 
said, “must plan to make more power 
available to rural areas at lower rates. 

“They must first overcome any inade- 
quacies of their existing systems,” he 
said, “and they must work incessantly 
to see that plenty of power is always 
available for REA consumers. 

“They must work incessantly,’’ he con- 
tinued, “for rates that will encourage 
maximum benefits from the use of elec- 
trical energy.” 

President Shuman joined Wickard in 
asking REA leaders to see that all possible 
farmers get electricity at low rates but 
Shuman cautioned them to watch the 
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business end of their organizations. Co- 
ops have gone on the rocks, he said, 
because of poor management in not pre- 
paring for less prosperous days. 

Shuman, a former president of the 
Coles-Moultrie REA co-op, urged the 
REA people to “defend, protect, and 
improve” their electric co-ops. 

Pointing out the importance of a 
strong organization among farmers and 
citing the need for closer cooperation be- 
tween farmers and other groups, he em- 
phasized the need with the quote: 
“Weakness cannot cooperate with any- 
thing; only strength can cooperate.” 


Concurring with the requests of Presi- 
dent Shuman and Administrator Wickard 
for better service and cheaper electricity 
for more farmers, State Director of Agri- 
culture Benson said: ““To do a good job 
of farming today, Illinois farmers must 
take advantage of the most efficient and 
most modern methods; that requires elec- 
tricity.” 

The 300 representatives of 27 Illinois 
REA co-ops meeting in the Abraham 
Lincoln hotel for the three-day session 
heard talks on finances and budgeting, 
safety, job training, publicity, labor and 
business relations, maintenance, insurance 
and pensions, management and use of 
power. 


IAA WILL HONOR ILLINOIS 
4-H CLUBS WITH BANQUET 

A banquet honoring 300 Illinois dele- 
gates to the National 4-H Club congress 
and 4-H Club exhibitors at the Interna- 
tional Livestock show will be given by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association dur- 
ing the week of the International. 

The dinner will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 3, in the Bal Tabarin room 
of the Sherman hotel in Chicago. 

Since the International and the na- 
tional 4-H Club congress are to be held 
during the same week, club members 
from both the show and congress will 
be able to attend. 

Those eligible to attend the banquet 
will be: 

1. Illinois delegates to the National 
4-H Club congress. 

2. Bona-fide 4-H club exhibitors at the 
National Livestock show. 

3. Outstanding county members se- 
lected by the State 4-H Club office. 

4, Farm and Home Advisers or other 
persons in charge of 4-H Club delega- 


tions. 


Presidents of Illinois REA Co-ops are shown at their state convention in Springfield. Left 
to right, front: Reuben Young, Tri-County, Mt. Vernon; W. H. Koonce, Southwestern, 
Greenville; Lloyd A. Dickson, Western Illinois, Carthage; J. W. Barth, Wayne-White, Fair- 
field; Walter Risser, Corn Belt, Bloomington; second row: G. Wayne Welsh, McDonough 
Power, Macomb; Jacob Gottsche, Farmers Mutual, Geneseo; A.A. Shields, Coles-Moultrie, 
Mattoon; H. R. Owen, Illini, Champaign; third row: Roy L. Sharrow, Adams, Camp Point; 

Shelbyville, alter Graves, Newton; 


W. L. Bradley, Salem; V. N. Shute, 
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Herbert Fleming, Spoon River, Canton; back row: R. L. Stanford, Eastern Illinois, Paxton; 
Petersburg, 


Everett R. Read, Jo-Carroll, Elizabeth; Henry B. Colby, Menard, 


and Fred W. 


Sangamon, Divernon. 
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Montgomery Points Way 
In School Reorganization 


By JOHN K. COX 
IAA Director of Rural School Relations 


FTER several months of deliberate 
study of school conditions in 
Montgomery county, the School 

Survey committee of that county unan- 
imously voted to propose plans which, 
if adopted, will in the opinion of the 
committee, correct the many inequali- 
ties of school financing and educational 
opportunities now existing within that 
county. 
What the Committee Found 


In reviewing school conditions as 
they now exist, the committee discov- 
ered many facts including the follow- 
ing: 

Stent aes out of 124 one-room 
schools could not raise enough money 
without additional referendums to sup- 
port themselves by local taxation. Only 
17 of these schools could be considered 
to have ample local financial support. 

Many of the 124 schools will receive 
no state aid due to an enrollment of 
fewer than 7 pupils in average daily 
attendance. 

By July 15, only 42 of these 124 
rural schools had been able to employ 
teachers for the 1946-1947 school term. 

No school is operated in 24 districts. 

One school, not a one-room school, 
is $28,000 behind on outstanding teach- 
ers’ orders alone. Last year this school 
paid almost $1700 in interest on teach- 
ers’ orders. This same school was pay- 
ing their grade school teachers $765 
per year. 


County 


Superi 
tions John K. Cox are shown with the 


Left to right: 


Per capita costs in the high schools 
of Montgomery county varied from 
$159.80 to $471.28 for the 1944-1945 
term. 

Only 3 of the 11 high schools have 
an enrollment of 100 pupils and 4 out 
of 11 teach vocational agriculture. 
home _ economics and commercial 
courses. 

As a result of this study the Mont- 
gomery County School committee 
voted on April 11 to recommend unit 
districts to the voters. Taking into 
consideration assessed valuations, stu- 
dent populations, and community cen- 
ters, the committee voted unanimously 
on Aug. 8 to propose four such dis- 
tricts. 

The boundary lines of these four dis- 
tricts have not as yet been definitely 
established and will be one of the 
main topics of discussion in a series 
of meetings to be held throughout the 
county during the next ten weeks. It 
will be necessary to discuss boundary 
lines with several neighboring counties 
since every effort will be made to hold 
communities together so that normal 
business and social relationships in the 
community will be uninterrupted. 


Why Unit Districts? 


The unit district combines all grades 
1 through 12 under one administration 
and tax rate, thereby, eliminating mul- 
tiple taxing bodies, overhead costs, and 


intendent of Schools Ray Nettleship and IAA Director of Rural School Rela- 


County School Survey 


Committee. 
back row, Nettleship, Olin Snyder, Cox, Gus Sammons, Stewart Thomas, 


Hugh Rowden, chairman, and Omer Poos; front row, Jesse Hill, Ed Priddie, and John 
Williamson. Hugh Allen was absent when picture was taken. 
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the duplication of personnel, equip- 
ment, and facilities. 


Each unit district, if adopted, will 
be administered by a board of educa- 
tion elected by the people of the dis- 
trict. Financially these districts will 
be in a position to provide the type of 
program needed throughout the entire 
district. 


The committee is of the opinion that 
this type of program as administered 
by its own school board is the most 
flexible arrangement possible. They 
think that it allows a greater measure 
of self control than could be had in a 
district with a narrow tax base and very 
limited possibilities. 


“Offers Best Opportunity” 


This proposal does not mean, ac- 
cording to Hugh Rowden, chairman 
of the committee, that attendance units 
will be eliminated immediately but as 
roads and other conditions improve, 
larger and better attendance units can 
be established. 

Jesse Hill, farmer member of the 
committee, states, “This plan would 
provide the same educational oppor- 
tunities for every child in the district, 
regardless of which school he attends. 
Bad roads would, therefore, not be a 
handicap to this type of school re- 
Organization. Special teachers hired 
and special equipment purchased by the 
district would serve all the schools in 
the district.” 

The Montgomery County School Sur- 
vey committee had other reasons for 
favoring the unit district, among which 
are the following: 

With only 12.4% of teachers in 
training schools in Illinois last year 
taking training to teach in the ele- 
mentary school and over twice as many 
elementary teachers as high school 
teachers needed, something needs to be 
done for the elementary schools. The 
unit district offers the best opportunity 
to balance the emphasis on all 12 
grades. 

Omer Poos, Hillsboro attorney and 
member of the committee, states the 
following, “The unit district provides 
the means of placing additional em- 
phasis upon the elementary school 
without causing friction between the 
grade and high schools, Also there 
seems to be strong evidence that many 
boys and girls get into high school 
without being able to read intelligently 
or write a complete sentence. 

“Such deficiencies are the fault gen- 
erally of weaknesses in the grade 
school program both rural and urban. 
The unit district would enable the super- 


(Continued on page 18) 


MONTGOMERY POINTS WAY 


(Continued from page 17) 


intendent to discover the cause of such 
deficiencies, and also to make recom- 
mendations to the board for their cor- 
rection.” 


It was the opinion of the committee 
that the unit district provided the fair- 
est proposal from the standpoint of 
costs to the tax payer since it leveled 
out the cost over a broader area. 


In the words of Ed Priddle, another 
farmer member of the committee, “Ed- 
ucation is the responsibility of everv- 
one and each should pay his fair share 
of this expense.” 


It was also recognized by the com- 
mittee that the state legislature had 
favored the unit district in the tax 
bills of 1945 by requiring only three- 
fourths as much local tax effort from 
the unit district to qualify for special 
state aid as is required of grade school 
and high school when operated sep- 
arately. 


The saving on pupil transportation 
under the unit district seemed to be 
worthy of special consideration the 
committee thought. It is understood, 
of course, that transportation will be 


provided by the new district. Under 
the unit district the per capita trans- 
portation costs have been less than half 
the per pupil transportation costs in 
Illinois. The larger district should be 
able to provide a better transportation 
system with less expense. 


Recommendations of Others 


In proposing these plans the county 
committee was guided somewhat by 
the experiences and recommendations 
of other states and groups within this 
state. In fact, 45 of the 48 states make 
a practice of combining grades 1 to 12 
in the same administrative unit. Also 
this type of program is approved by 
the following organizations: National 
Educational Association, Illinois Edu- 
cational Association, Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, Committee on 
Services of the Illinois Post War Plan- 
ning Commission, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, and the State Advisorv 
Commission on School Reorganization. 


The latter commission on pages 18 
and 19 of their manual has stated: “An 
administrative unit should comprise 
one or more attendance areas, (pref- 
erably two or more) offering dacs: 
tional facilities at least through the 
twelfth grade... . The reorganization 
of school districts does not always in- 


volve the abandonment of the smaller 
units of school administration. Indeed, 
the major purpose of. such reorganiza- 
tion often is to enlarge the tax area 
and to effect cooperative relationships 
in the business and personal activities 
of the district affected.” 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 19th day of November, 
1946, at the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, to 
elect directors for the succeeding 
year; to receive and if approved, 
confirm the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Association for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1946; to consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm all of the acts 
and proceedings of the Board of Di- 
rectors done and taken since the 
last annual meeting of the share- 
holders and members of the Asso- 
ciation; and for the transaction of 
such further and other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 


S. F. Russell, 
Secretary 


THIS FARMER 
'S UNFAIR To 
UNITED ORDER oF 

HOG CHOLERA GERMS 
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Remember: 


HOG CHOLERA IS 
THRU, ON THE FARM 


where pigs are vaccinated with Farm Bu- 
reau Serum and Virus. One shot is all you 
usually need, plus good feed and sanitary 
quarters to make hog raising a profitable 
farm operation this year. 


The smaller the shoat 
The Cheaper the Shot 


Soe Your Faia Baircan 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


| Notice is hereby given that the 
| annual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association will 
be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
| cago, Illinois, on the 20th day of 
November, 1946, at 9:15 o'clock A.M. 
| for the following purposes: 
| To receive, consider and if ap- 
| proved, to ratify and confirm the re- 
| ports of the officers and the acts 
and proceedings of the Board of Di- 
rectors and officers in furtherance 
of the matters therein set forth since 
| the last annual meeting of members 
| of the Association; 


To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made 
by this Association of stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness of cor- 
porations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agricul- | 
ture or the interests of those en- | 
gaged therein; 

To secure consent and authoriza- 
tion to acquire on behalf of the As- 
sociation by purchase certain stocks 
and evidences of indebtedness of 
corporations whose activities will 
directly or indirectly promote agri- 
culture or the interests of those en- | 
gaged therein; 


To elect eight (8) members of the 
Board of Directors to serve for a 
term of two years; 


To elect a President and Vice- | 
President who shall also serve as_ | 
directors for a term of one year; 


To consider and act upon such 
| proposed amendments of the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation or of the By- 
Laws of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation as may be properly sub- 
mitted; 

For the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. | 


PAUL E. MATHIAS, 
Secretary 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Casualty Company 
(formerly Illinois Agricultural Mu- 
tual Insurance Company) will be 
held in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, on Tuesday, the 19th day 
of November, 1946, at 1:00 P.M. to 
receive, consider and if approved, 
confirm and ratify the reports of the 
officers and of the Board of Direc- 
tors and the acts and proceedings 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Company for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1946; to elect direc- 
ters for the coming year and for 
the transaction of such further and 
other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 


OTTO STEFFEY, 


Secretary. 
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G.C.PLANTFOOD 


NEEDS WINTER 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


“‘Let’s Cooperate’ 


during the coming fall and winter months 
by storing plant foods on the farm. It 
appears that the supply by next spring's 
crop season time will not be sufficient 
to fill the need of Illinois farmers. It 
promises to be more plentiful, however, 
during the “off-season” fall and winter 
months. 


<n 


g 


Your Blue Seal Distributor will secure a major portion of the supply for your county 
during these months, but it is obvious that he can order no more than can be stored. 


Give a hand—by storing next season’s needs on your farm—your supply will be 
assured, the handling expense will be less, and your savings will be increased. 


Blue Seal Plant Foods are of high quality 
and can be stored safely during winter. 


FARM STORAGE HINTS 


1. Keep fertilizer dry from the car to your barn. 


2. Store it in a weather tight building. (Tight roof and sides and a good floor.) 


3. Pile away from walls since they collect moisture in cold weather. 


4. Pile on a wooden floor, or better yet, on a platform several inches off the floor. 


5. Limit piles to 5 or 6 high, if possible, certainly not over 10 high. Greater weight 


increases tendency to harden. 


6. Pile the bags loosely, leaving a space between piles for free air circulation. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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While granddaughter Helen looks on, Eg- 
gerding prepares a policy for the Horse 


Prairie Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a 
series of articles to further acquaint you 
“with the men who represent you on the 
Illinois Agricultural Association board 
of directors. 


. Tt WAS just an accident that put me 
on the IAA board back in 1937,” 
good-natured August G. Eggerding said 
with a laugh as he recently reviewed some 
of the highlights in his colorful career. 
Eggerding, who represents the 25th 
district comprising Randolph, Perry, Jack- 
son, Franklin; Williamson, Union, Alex- 
ander and Pulaski counties, said the most 
likely man for the board at the 1937 
IAA convention was ineligible because 
he had a government job, so he (Eggerd- 
ing) was chosen instead. 

But the explanation isn’t that simple. 
Eggerding’s career of community service 
in banking, insurance, agriculture, in- 
dustry, local government, civic and church 
affairs prior to his election to the IAA 
board made him appear to be the logical 
man for the job. His record since proves 
it. 

Family of Pioneers 


The wave of German migration that 
swept across the Midwest about the mid- 
dle of the 19th century brought God- 
fearing, frugal, industrious German farm- 
ers to Randolph county. Among them 
was Eggerding’s grandfather who settled 
east of Red Bud where he ripped open 
the untilled prairie with his plow and 
built a log cabin. 

Red Bud is still a community of pre- 
dominant German stock. After three 
generations you can still detect a slight 
German inflection in their speech. 


Passing from father to son, the 200- 
acre Eggerding farm is now being tilled 
by Wilbert Eggerding, 31, of the fourth 
generation of the family. 


August is still active around the farm 
but has left the management to his son, 
Wilbert. Recently Mr. and Mrs. Eggerd- 
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l.A.A. DIRECTOR 
HAS 
MANY - SIDED 


CAREER 
@ 


By Jim Thomson 
Ass't Editor, IAA RECORD 


ing moved across the road to a new 
home from the original homestead when 
he retired. But he can’t quite give up 
operating on his own and still finds 
time to raise about two dozen pigs on 
a two-acre tract. 


Eggerding’s list of offices reads like 
a biography from Who's Who, He 
has been associated with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Red Bud for 36 years, 
serving as president for the past 30 years 
during which the bank’s deposits quad- 
rupled. 


area on map is 26th congressional 


Shaded 
district which August Eggerding represents 
on IAA board of directors. 


Retired from full-time job of farming, IAA 
Director August Eggerding raises about two 
dozen pigs which he is shown feeding. 


He was president of the Horse Prairie 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company from 
1918 to 1941 and secretary since then, 
and is secretary of the Horse Prairie 
Township District Mutual Tornado In- 
surance Company after having served as 
president for 14 years. He helped or- 
ganize and is president of his rural fire 
department. 

The town board has been headed by 
Eggerding for the past 25 years. He 
was president of the Red Bud Quarry 
Company for 18 years before the or- 
ganization liquidated its holdings, chair- 
man of rural resettlement in Randolph 
county for four years, and before coming 
to the IAA board served four years as 
chairman of the local soil conservation 
board. 

Eggerding is a charter member of the 
Randolph County Farm Bureau and was 
on the organizing board of the Ran- 
dolph County Service Company, serving 
as president of the board for five years. 


Devoted to Church 


He is deeply devoted to his rural 
Lutheran church, has been a voting mem- 
ber since 1904, an elder for a 3 year 
term, and is a former president of the 
church congregation. He has served on 
the national board of support and pen- 
sions of the Lutheran church. 

The Eggerdings were married in 1904. 
Mrs. Eggerding is the former Amanda 
Liefer. They are the parents of three 
sons and two daughters — Edwin of 
Red Bud, an oil truck salesman; Wilbert, 
who operates the home farm; Mrs. 
Adelia Wiedman of Waterloo, Ia., a 
former school teacher, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Spier, who lives on a farm in Baldwin. 

A son, Oliver, died in 1938 at the 
age of 27 of pneumonia two years after 
he had been ordained a Lutheran min- 
ister. The Eggerdings also have nine 
grandchildren. 

Like many Randolph county farmers 
prior to 1932, Eggerding considered him- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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THREE IMPORTANT THINGS 


POLICYHOLDERS SHOULD 
DO THIS FALL! 


1. See to it that every eligible voter in your 
family votes YES on Nov. 5 on the proposed 
amendment to Section IL Article XIV of our 
State Constitution. 
(This is known as the Gateway Amendment) 
2. Check all parts of the steering gear and 
brakes on your automobile. Many serious 
accidents are being caused by these old 
worn out parts. 
3. Instruct all drivers to shut off the power 
when cleaning or adjusting moving parts 
on corn pickers. 


Country Mutual Casualty Company 


608 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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TIMELY HOUSING TIPS 


FREE CHOICE 
FEEDING 


‘Free Choice” is a method of feeding 
BLUE SEAL POULTRY BALANCER with 
farm grains. This allows the pullets to 
balance their own rations according to 
their individual requirements. ‘Free 
Choice” eliminates grinding and mix- 
ing or purchasing a lay mash if farm 
grains are available. 


, ions canm suppty C.4 


@ CULL PULLETS RIGIDLY @ PROVIDE ADEQUATE SPACE AND PROPER 
House only the larger, fully developed birds. These have EQUIPMENT FOR WATER, FEED AND NESTS 
the best chance of mane iti large eggs. Cull the Don't crowd the flock into a small house. Give them room 
lower 10 to 20 per cent of the flock. to exercise. Modern steel equipment is the most practical 
@ KEEP PULLETS SEPARATE FROM OLD STOCK and sanitary for feeding, watering and nesting. 
Avoid contamination of new flock by last year's hens. 
Some old birds may be carriers of disease which will @ GIVE THEM FRESH AIR 
infect the new flock. Either dispose of the old ones two On range they've had lots of air. Don't stifle them when 
weeks before housing the pullets or keep the two flocks you bring them inside. Keep plenty of windows open. 
separated. You'll have trouble if pullets get overheated. 


Feed them RIGHT for top production 
Begin Ons on one e of these systems: 


MASH and GRAIN 
FEEDING 


The ‘‘Mash and Grain" method 
consists of feeding BLUE SEAL LAY 
MASH along with whole farm grains. 

Where supplies of farm grains ore 
adequate, an economical LAY MASH 
can be made by mixing ground grain 
with BLUE SEAL POULTRY SUPPLE- 
MENT according to directions on the tag. 


See Your Bie Seal Feed Salesman 
Illinois Farm Supply Company, Chicago 


Now is the time to 


bring them in from 
the RANGE to the 


LAYING HOUSE 


Im room 
racticol 


2 cures 


FARM SUPPLY BUYS 
MATTOON ELEVATOR 


O MEET its need for corn drying 

facilities and corn storage, the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company has purchased 
the Big Four elevator at Mattoon from 
C. C. Turner. 


Ownership of the elevator, which has 
corn-drying equipment and storage ca- 
pacity for 60,000 bushels of corn, was 
taken over September 15. 


Actual operation of the elevator will 
be undertaken by the Farmers Grain Com- 
pany of Doran which has entered into 
a working agreement with the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company. 


Farmers Grain operates two elevators 
at Doran, four miles north of Mattoon, 
and is one of the older and more suc- 
cessful cooperative farmers elevators in 
the state. It is a member of the Illinois 
Grain Corporation, grain brokerage af- 
filiate of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 


Chief reason for the purchase of the 
Big Four elevator, according to J. J. 
Lanter, Illinois Farm Supply Company 
feed division director, is to provide 
needed storage for the Benton feed mill 
which will begin operations in the near 
future. 


The elevator also will be used as a 
source of supply of good quality corn 
for member feed distributors in the 
southern Illinois corn deficit areas who 
wish to make the corn available to feeder 
patrons. 


“It is ideally located for this purpose,” 
Lanter said, “because it is situated at the 
end of the northern Illinois surplus corn 
area and has good rail and highway con- 
nections to southern Illinois.” 


Farmers Grain Company of Doran 
has been a distributor of Blue Seal Feeds 
for many years and on April 1, 1945, 
became a Farm Bureau Type cooperative. 


Addition of this elevator, under the 
management of Andrew Homan, will 
make cooperative grain marketing avail- 
able to a greater number of Farm Bureau 
members in Coles county. It will also 
make possible full cooperative handling 
of corn from farmer producer to farmer 
consumer. 


HESSIAN FLY THREAT 


Hessian fly infestation may be as bad 
or worse next year in Illinois wheat 
fields because mid-summer rain-fall 
sprouted volunteer wheat to serve 4s 
host for the bug this fall, warns J. H. 
Bigger, Illinois Natural History Survey 
entomologist. 
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Notice is hereby given that in con- 
nection with the annual meetings oi 
all County Farm Bureaus to be held 
during the months of October and 
November, at the hour and place to 
be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors of each County Farm Bu- 
reau, the members in good stand- 
ing of such County Farm Bureau 
and who are also qualified voting 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, shall elect a delegate or 
delegates to represent such mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation and vote on all matters before 
the next annual meeting, or any 
special meeting of the association, 
including the election of officers and 
diréctors, as provided for in the 
By-Laws of the Association. 

During October, annual meetings 
will be held in Adams, Fayette, 
Hamilton, Hancock, JoDaviess, Madi- 
son, Menard, Montgomery, Peoria, 
Pike, Pulaski-Alexander, Scott, 
Washington, White and Pope-Hardin 
Counties. 

During November, annual meet- 
ings will be held in Bond, Brown, 
Clinton, Cumberland, Franklin, Gal- 
latin, Henry, Lawrence, Logan, 
Macoupin, Massac, Schuyler, Shel- 
by, St. Clair, Warren, Williamson 
and Richland Counties. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 
September 18, 1946 


... AS FARMERS 
FORWARD GO” 


ORGANIZATION NOTES 
By O. D. Bissenden 


ARM Bureau membership in Illinois 

hit a new high of 130,409 as of 
Aug. 31, 1946. This represents a total 
of 21,109 new members for the first 11 
months of the current fiscal year. 


Seventy-two volunteer workers attended 
an organization supper meeting in Christian 
county Sept. 9. Three days later they came 
back to a report meeting with a total of 
130 new members. This is the first big 
county-wide membership drive held this 
fall, and is indicative of the progress that 
we may expect in many other counties dur- 
ing the fall and winter drives. Other Coun- 
ty Farm Bureaus staging membership drives 
during the month of September are Ed- 
wards, Union, Greene, Gallatin, Iroquois, 
Douglas and Lake county. 


Temple R. Lovett, county organization di- 
rector from Livingston county, reports a 
most successful drive in two townships in 
that county, where effort was concentrated 
to better acquaint both non-members and 
members with the Farm Bureau program. 


* Employee training meetings are going 
forward in every section of the state with 


IAA DIRECTOR HAS 
MANY-SIDED CAREER 


(Continued from page 20) 


self somewhat of a wheat farmer. Since 
then wheat acreage has been cut and 
livestock raising increased. Today, the 
home farm — he also owns a 200-acre 
farm south of Baldwin — raises about 
50 acres of wheat, 30-40 of corn, 20-25 
of oats and 8-10 of alfalfa, some pigs, 
and maintains a herd of 16 Holsteins. 
He started liming in 1914 and has 


Son Wilbert hands his Dad a window shut- 
ter as they work together repainting and 
hanging shutters on Eggerding homestead. 


limed the place twice since that time 
and expects to begin using Raw rock 
phosphate in the near future. 


During his tenure on the IAA board, 
Farm Bureau membership has increased 
from 54,000 to 130,000 members. He 
believes that the Farm Bureau and the 
Illinois Agricultural Association is in a 
strong position and will continue to in- 
crease its membership to still greater 
numbers as well as its services rendered 


splendid participation. The new film strip, 
“Hold That Membership”, is now ready for 
distribution and will be shown at many of 
these meetings this fall and winter. 


The second annual Farm Bureau Institute 
held during the last of August at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois attracted 151 Farm Bu- 
reau employees from 35 states. Ten coun- 
ty organization directors from Illinois, plus 
another new Farm Bureau employee at- 
tended the Institute. 


Leo Lybarger, past president of the Clay 
County Farm Bureau, and more recently em- 
ployed as county organization director for 
Douglas County Farm Bureau, became 
county organization director for his home 
county on Oct. 1, 1946. Walter Specht hav- 
ing resigned as COD so that he might spend 
more time on the insurance program. 
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FUN AT THE FARM 
SPORTS FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


feating Henderson 10 to 0 and Henry 
by 7 to 1. Macon defeated Boone 8-2 
and Tazewell 15-4 before meeting Will. 
Will won the state title in 1941 and 
1942. Macon won in 1940. This was 
the first season of play since 1940. 

Some 105 teams and 1500 players 
competed in the seven divisional tourna- 
ments for softball state titles. 

At the Thursday evening program in 
Memorial stadium Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard, president of the University of Il- 
linois, told the farm audience he could 
think of nothing finer (than the festival) 
in this disorganized world. 

“It does our hearts good to see you 
out there on our campus having a good 
time. We want you back and we shall 
look forward to it,” Stoddard said. 

Other speakers who welcomed the farm 
visitors were F. E. Morris, of Buffalo, 
vice president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, George E. Metzger, IAA 
field secretary, and Dr. W, E. Carroll, 
acting dean of the College of Agriculture. 

The Shelby county square dance teams 
and the Jasper county kitchen band were 
two of the acts from the folk festival 
that appeared on the evening program. 
Radio artists from WLS and Z were 
also featured. 

After a program spectators attended 
a swing and square dance jamboree held 
at Huff gym. 


SUMMARIES 


SOFTBALL 


«Ao County League Division—6 teams played, 
Clair won. Round 1: McLean 12, Champaign 

ra St. Clair 24, Winnebago 1. Semi-finals: Mc- 
Lean 5, Edgar 1; St. Clair 3, Vermilion 1. 
Finals: St. Clair 17, McLean 1. Consolation: 
Edgar 15, Vermilion 3. 

All County Softball Division—23 teams played, 
DeKalb won. Round 1: McLean 16, Vermilion 
3; Moultrie 15, Macoupin 2; Peoria 9, Effingham 
0; Champaign 10, Randolph 5; ankakee 17, 
Tazewell 3; Iroquois 7, Macon 1; Whiteside 14, 


This is a general view of the Sports Festival crowd that watched the women’s slipper 
Contestants line up in center. 


kicking contest. 
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President George Stoddard of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois welcomes farm folks to 
the campus for the Sports Festival. 


Kane 8. Round 2: McLean 5, St. Clair 2; Henry 
5, Moultrie 4; Edgar 9, Marshall-Putnam i; Ford 
5, Peoria 4; Champaign 11, Jasper 5; DeKalb 5, 
Kankakee 1; Nig 10, Iroquois 7; Whiteside 
8, Winnebago 6. Round McLean 9, Henry 1; 
Ford 8, Edgar 7; DeKalb 8. Champaign 4; White- 
side 4, Sangamon 0. Semi-finals: Mei 

Ford 4; DeKalb 4, Whiteside 1. Finals: DeKalb 
is McLean 0. Consolation : Ford 10, Whiteside 


Farm Bureau Members 35 years and over—11 
teams played, Champaign won. Round 1: Cham- 
paign 9, McLean 5; Vermilion 35, Edgar 14; 
St. Clair’ 10, Marshail-Putnam 2. Round 2: Cham- 
paign 12, Iroquois 1; Vermilion 13, Peoria 7; St. 
Clair 19, Winnebago 0; DeKalb 18, Sangamon P 
Semi-finals: Cham aign 8, Vermilion 2; St. Clair 
16, DeKalb 15. inals : Cham: aign 9, St. Clair 6. 
Consolation: DeKalb 7, Vermilion 6. 


Boys’ 4-H Club Division—35 teams played, Henry 
won. Round 1: Woodford 15, Mason 2; Cham- 
paign 20, LaSalle 14: Marshall-Putnam 27, DeWitt 
4. Round 2: Vermilion 9, Woodford 2;. Will 19, 
Douglas 7; Livingston 4, Peoria 0; Kankakee 22, 
Coles 18; Adams 12, Champaign 11; DeKalb 12, 
Marion 0; Macon 29, Moultrie 20; Iroquois 9. 
Piatt 3; McLean 9, Marshall-Putnam 5; Sangamon 
26, Saline 0; Macoupin 1, St. Clair 0; Henry 19, 
Kendall 2; Kane 12, Whiteside 8; Winnebago 17 
Greene 7; Franklin 13, Boone 7; Wabash 4, Bu- 
reau 2. Round 3: Will 5, Vermilion 2; Kankakee 
17, Livingston 3; Adams 3, DeKalb 2; Iroquois 
6, Macon 5; McLean 13, Sangamon 12; Henry 26, 
Macoupin 5; 
4, Wabash 1. Round 4: Will 10, Kankakee 7 
Iroquois 6, Adams 5; Henry 10, McLean 0; Win- 
nebago 17, Franklin 14. Semi-finals: Will 8, 
Iroquois 1; Henry 9, Winnebago 2. Finals: Henry 
12, Will 0. Consolation: Iroquois 8, Winnebago 


Boys’ Rural Yeuth Division—22 teams played, 
Carroll won. Round 1: Peoria 11, Christian 7: 
LaSalle 10, McLean 0; Tazewell 16, Iroquois 7; 
DeKalb 9, Vermilion 7; Lee 7, Hancock 6; Ogle 
26, Schuyler 6; Rock ‘Island "24, St, Clair 14. 
Round 2: Peoria 12, Richland 2; Warren 6, 
Salle 0; Carroll 7, Tazewell 0; DeKalb 12, Pulaski- 
Alexander 1; Whiteside 7, Lee 1; Ogle 5, Cham- 
paign 4. Round 3: Peoria 12, Warren 9; Carroll 
1, DeKalb 0; Ogle 9, Whiteside 3; Bureau 12, 
Rock Island 6. Semi-finals: Carroll 3, Peoria 2: 


Winnebago 34, Kane 5; Franklin. 


Bureau 11, Ogle’ 4. 3Finals: Carrojl:6, (Bureau 3. 
Consolation: Peoria 8, Ogle 7. 

Girls’ Rural Youth—4 . teams played, Vermilion 
won, Semi-finals: Peoria’10, Henry 0; Vermilion 
5, Whiteside 0. Finals: Vermilion 13, Peoria 3. 
Consolation: Henry 9, Whiteside 6. 

Girls’ 4-H—4 teams played, betnegritgs 4 won, 
Semi-finals: Winnebago 43, Iroquois 1; DeKalb 
21, Vermilion 2. Finals: Winnebago 19, DeKalb 
6. Consolation: Vermilion won by forfeit. 


BASEBALL 


Will won. Semi-finals: Macon 4, Tazewell 1; 
Will 7, Henry 1. Finals: Will 2, Macon 1. 
TRACK 
Boys (16 years and over)—50 . dash: 1st, 


Ben Pettegrew, Bureau; 2nd, elvin Siltman, 
Mason; 3rd. James Moore, Adams. 100 yd. dash: 
Ist, Ben Pettegrew, Bureau; 2nd, James Moore, 
Adams; 3rd, Alan ‘Wilson, Whiteside. Half mile 
relay: ‘ist. Whiteside ; 2nd, Adams; 3rd. Macoup- 
in. High jump: Ist, Wendell Bowers, Vermilfon; 
2nd, Don Shuman, Whiteside; 3rd, Don McClay, 
Kane. Broad jum jump: Ist, Don Shuman, Whiteside ; 
2nd, Joe Reed, ermilion; 3rd, Don Minnaert, 


Henry. 

Ph years and under)—50 yd. dash: 1st, 
Eldon M ers, ya <> 2nd, Bill Gibbs, Peoria: 
3rd. Carl Ru DeKalb. 100 yd, dash: ist, Eldon 
Myers, pee, Dek Zed, me Peoria; 3rd, 
Jim O’Neal, DeKalb ae Ee Ist, Clark 
Esorey, Wabash; 2nd. James sey. ponies: 3rd, 
Keith Anderson, Kane. Ist. Pete 
Peterson, Kane; 2nd, cae Wao, * DeSample, 
Henry ; 3rd, Keith LeSeure. Wabash. 

Girls (16 years and over)—75 yd. dash: 1st, 
Margaret Reed, Vermilion; 2nd, Gwen Laufer, 
Kane; 3rd, Louise Bricker, Kane. High jump: 1st, 
Gwen Laufer, Kane; 2nd, Shirley Brandenburg, 
Coles Broad jump: 1st, Agnes Layden, Vermilion ; 
2nd, nie Orcutt, Iroquois; 3rd, Louise Brick- 
er, Kane 

Girls (15 years and under)—75 yd. dash: 1st, 
Agnes Layden, Vermilion; 2nd, Anna Mae 
Daughhette, =a 3 3rd, Charlotte Orcutt, _Iro- 
quois. Jone: 1st. Agnes Layden, Ver- 
milion; 2nd, Anna Mae Daughhette, Edgar; 3rd, 
Margaret Carlson, Kane. 


BOWLING 

Individual—Men: st. Arthur Englun, Edgar; 
2nd, Howard Stamm, Peoria; 3rd, Karl Cook, 
Vermilion, 

Individual—Women, juniors: 1st. Mary Sur, 
DeKalb: 2nd, Ruth Mungesser, Madison; 3rd, 
Lillian Claude, Kane. 

Individual—Women, seniors 1st, Mrs. Madge 
Milligan, Champaign; 2nd, Mrs. Ralph Dierkling, 
DeKalb: 3rd, Mrs. Edith Young, Champaign. 

Team—Men: ist, Ogle; 2nd, DeKalb; 3rd, 
Kendall. 

Team—Women, juniors: ist, DeKalb; 2nd, 
Peoria; 3rd, Montgomery. 


RIFLE SHOOT 

Individual—Men: 1st_ Bob Liepold, Wabash, 
and J. F. Haumesser, DeKalb (tie); 3rd, George 
Haumesser, DeKalb. 

ndividual—Women: st. Ruby Peters, Cham- 
paign; 2nd, Mrs. Nelson Weber, Livingston ; 3rd, 
Mrs. irene Farley, DeKalb. 

Team—Men: ‘Ist, Livingston; 2nd, DeKalb; 
3rd, Champaign. 


TRAP SHOOT 
Individual—ist, T. Kensil, Shelby; 2nd, O. 
Will, Champaign; 3rd, C, Buckle and’ A. Rippin. 
Tazewell, P. Graham, Edgar, H. Ward. Piatt, J. 
Hunter, "Sangamon, arble, Vermilion (tied). 
Team—ist, Shelby; 2nd, Henry; 3rd, Edgar and 
Grundy (tiey. 


SKEET SHOOT 
Individual—ist, William Foley, Edgar; and 
Clyde Marble, Vermilion, (tie); 3rd, B, Foley, 


Edgar. 
Teams—ist, Edgar; 2nd, Piatt; 3rd, DeKalb. 


FOLK FESTIVAL 

Only ge with ,. rating listed. 

ray George Castle family, Vermilion. 

Novelt — —Smal wood band, Jasper. 

Folk Dance—Swedish Doll Dancers, Tazewell. 
wee Dance—Shelby, Kane, DeKalb, Rock 
sian 

Music Specialties—Leona King, Kane; Wayne 
Cox, Marshall-Putnam, Hazel Steffey, Henry. 
Music Novelties—Hazel Steffey, Henry; Mary 
Lou Wilson, Champaign. 


WRESTLING 


Men over 18—Heavyweight: st, Richard 
Rockenbach, DuPage; 2nd, Howard Knott, Kane. 
175 pounds: Ist, Ernest Wright, Champaign : 
2nd, Dannewitz, DeKalb. 155 : _Ist, 
Lloyd Pusey, Vermilion. 145 : Ist, Neil 
Kesler, Champaign; 2nd, Robert Lawrence, Mc- 
Lean, 135 pounds : Ist, John Pal, Vermilion. 

_ Boys under 18—Heavyweight : 1st, Phil Phil- 
lips, Champaign. 135 pounds: ist, Reggen, 
Champaign; 2nd, Lester Johnson, Kane. 125 
pounds: ist, Don Picken, Champaign. 115 
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HOW THE COUNTIES FINISHED 


DISTRICT I 


County Points 
Vermilion 2120 
Champaign 2050 
McLean 1175 
Edgar 905 
Iroquois 875 _—_ LaSalle 
Coles 565 Bureau 
Macon 560 Will 
Piatt 430 
Kankakee 285 
Douglas 275 
Shelby 270 
Moultrie 265 
Livingston 235 
Ford 230 Lee 
DeWitt 210 Wabash 
Logan 30 


DeKalb 
Kane 
Peoria 


Kendall 


Mason 


pounds: ist, Don Chaplin, Champaign. 


SWIMMING . 
(16 and older) 50 yd. swim: st, Wil- 
liam Lundeen, Kane. . 
(15 and under) 50 yd. swim: ist, David 
Snyder, Kane; 2nd, Bob Howe, Champaign; 3rd. 
Lowell Phillips, DeKalb. 
i (15s and 


Girl under): ist, Lora Martin, 
Champaign; 2nd, Jo Alice Davis, Champaign. 
3rd, Ellen Oderkirk, DeKalb. 


DIVING 
Boys—(15 and under): Ist, John Gilbert, 
Edgar; 2nd, Bob Howe, Champaign; 3rd, David 
Snyder, Kane. E 
Girls—(15 and under): Ist, Lora Martin, 
Champaign; 2nd, Jo Alice Davis, Champaign: 
3rd, Norma McGwinn, Coles. 


HOG CALLING 

ist, Alfred DeCap, Whiteside; 2nd, Lewis J. 
Boomgarden, DeKalb; 3rd, Caryl Meredith, Ver- 
milion, 

4-H PHYSICAL FITNESS EVENT 
Individual champion—LaVerne Reitz, Iroquois. 
Team champion—Gerald Rhoden and Billy 

Keenen, Edgar. 

A ratings—Eldon Myets, McDonough; Lowell 
Mohr, Perry; Harry Kline, McLean; Willard 
Rinker, LaSalle; Maynard Gustafson, McHenry; 
Charles McLean, Bond; Joan Nelson, Henry. 


ARCHERY 
Men—ist, John Livengood, Piatt; 2nd, Francis 
aaa Champaign; 3rd, Albert W. Marks, Jr., 
ay. 
_ Women, junior: ist, Mildred Parker, White- 
side. Senior: ist, Mrs. Lela Wildeman, Piatt. 


CHECKERS 
Ist, Glenn Schall, Macon; 2nd, John Steele, 
Shelby; 3rd, George L. Mayers, Vermilion. 


WOODCHOPPING 


lst, Turner Mayfield, Adams; 2nd, John Neal. 
Champaign; 3rd, Kenneth Rheinhardt, Randolph. 


MILK DRINKING 


lst, George Price Boone; 2nd, Russell Stewart. 
Champaign. 


TUG O” WAR 
Ist, Vermilion; 2nd, DeKalb; 3rd, Whiteside. 


WOMEN’S: EVENTS 

Chair Quoits—juniors: ist, Mrs. John Howell, 
McLean; 2nd, Mrs. ike Schluter, Champaign ; 
3rd, Mrs. Harold Betcher, Henry. 

Chair Quoits—seniors: st, Mrs. Lois Green- 
field, Peoria; 2nd, Mrs. Homer Baker, Coles; 
3rd, Mrs. Elroy Donnewitz, DeKalb. 

Shuffleboard—juniors: 1st, Ruth Peterson, Kane; 
2nd, Mrs. Roldan Cox, McLean, 

Shuffleboard—seniors: 1st, Mrs. Roy Hoots, 
Coles; 2nd, Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane; 3rd, Mrs. 
Frank Chumbley, Champaign. 

lock =Golf—juniors: ist, Mrs. Roland Cox, 
McLean; 2nd. Mariana Byerly, Vermilion; 3rd. 
Norma McGwinn, Coles. 

Clock Golf—seniors: 1st, Miss Mayme Mills, 
DeWitt; 2nd, Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane; 3rd. 
Mrs, Harry Gebhart, Champaign. 

Dart ywing—seniors: st, Mrs. Ella Lee. 
Greene; 2nd, Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane; 3rd, Mrs. 
Charles Haller, Peoria, 

junior: ist, Mrs. Harold Betcher, 
Henry; 2nd, Gwen Laufer, Kane. 
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DISTRICT II 


Marshall-Putnam 
Tazewell 


Sangamon 
Woodford Clay 


Macoupin 


Richland 


Montgomery 


Christian 
Jasper 
Marion 
Fulton 
Schuyler 
Effingham 
Cass 
Stark 
Grundy 
Bond 
DuPage 


DISTRICT III 


‘Henry 
Whiteside 
St. Clair 
Winnebago 
Ogle 


Boone 


Third Baseman Paul Wilson, Saline county 

farm adviser, traps and tags out Albert 

Graver of Country Mutual Casualty in the 

annual IAA staff-farm advisers ball game. 
IAA won. 


Horseshoes—seniors: ist. Mrs. Ola Harshbarger, 
Piatt; 2nd, Mrs. Harold Wildemuth, Henry; 3rd, 
Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane. 

Table tennis, juniors: ist, Velma Ackerman, 
Tazewell; 2nd, Carol Kilian, Ogle; 3rd, Mrs. 
John Howell, McLean. 

Slipper kicking: 1st, Mrs. Harold Wildemuth, 
Henry; 2nd, Mrs. Nora Ernsting, Montgomery. 

Nail driving: 1st, Mrs. John Morris. Peoria: 
*nd, Mrs, Roscoe Smith, Kane. 

Box Score 

Farm Bureau Baseball League cham- 
pionship game won by Will over Ma- 
con 2-1. 

Here is box score. 

Macon 
A 
Carl Brown 3b 
Moffet cf 
R. Wilking c 
Towson If 
Tomlison rf 
Bennett rf 
C. Brown 1b 
W. Wilking ss 
R. Brown 2b 
B. Wilking p 
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200 Warren 

190 Saline 

150 Adams 

145 Greene 
Rock §sland 
Randolph 
Henderson 
Pulaski-Alexander 
Hancock 
Carroll 
Franklin 
McDonough 
Stephenson 
Clinton 
McHenry 
Perry 
Madison 
Mercer 
Pike 


Will 
A 

R. McHough cf 
Meyer ss 
Palmer rf 
Landeck p 
Case 1b 
F. McHugh 2b 
Drecksler 3b 
Bergera cf 
Stebar c 
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Sandford Resigns to 
Become College Professor 


P. SANDFORD, director of sales 

* service for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association since June, 1941, resigned 
Sept. 15 to accept 
a professorship at 
St. Louis University. 
In addition to his 
work on the Uni- 
versity staff, Sand- 
ford will be licensee 
for the Dale Car- 
negie course in St. 
Louis. 

During his serv- 
ice on the IAA staff, 
Sandford conducted 
some 125 sales train- 
ing and public speak- 
ing meetings over the state for Farm Bu- 
reau empoyees with a total attendance 
of some 6000 per year. He also held 
180 meetings on membership mainte- 
nance during the last several years in 
cooperation with IAA organization field- 
men. He also edited two film strips, 
“Selling Farm Bureau Membership” and 
“Hold That Membership” in cooperation 
with the IAA publicity department, and 
two editions of two booklets. 


nN 


W. P. Sandford 
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# << Roll out the barrels 
We'll book a barrel of oil! 
Roll out the barrels 
Tractors are tilling the soil! 


ORDER MOTOR oi, NOW! 


FUTURE ORDERS GET PRICE PROTECTIONand DISCOUNT 


Right now your company is in the midst of a great motor oil booking program. 
Your winter and spring oil supply should be arranged for NOW! 


Orders placed now will be protected on price, and in addition, will receive a 
special Future Order Discount. Payment will not become due until delivery is made. 


ILLINI MOTOR OIL 


A premium grade motor oil that keeps clean motors clean. Ideal for 
cars, trucks or tractors. 


BLUE SEAL MOTOR OIL ° 


A pure paraffin base oil known in the industry as “regular.” 


PENN BOND MOTOR OIL 


Another good versatile oil made from Pennsylvania grade crude and 
blended for use in farm motors. 


1.F.S. HEAVY DUTY MOTOR OIL 


An oil made especially for heavy duty work in diesel motors in trucks 
and tractors. 


LUCO LUBE 
ft, A high quality grease that “stays put” and defies heat and water. 
|) HARVESTER GUN GREASE 
i A cold weather grease for combines and corn pickers. 


ALUMINATE GUN GREASE 


A clear color grease that survives melting. 


ANTI-RUST 


A wonderful machinery protector. Prevents rust for a year. 


See Your Blue Seal Salesman 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 So. Dearborn Street » Chicago 5, Illinois 


Prepare for 
COLD WEATHER 
Order your 
ANTI-FREEZE 


Now is the time to estimate your anti-freeze 
needs for the winter. Supplies are short, so 
order enough to see you through. We have 
two excellent products which we recommend: 


PERMA-TYPE 


Blue Seal Perma-Type Anti-Freeze will not 
boil away and will not corrode metal parts 
One fill lasts all winter. Gives good pro- 
tection. 


WINTERMASTER 


Blue Seal Wintermaster is a methanol type 
material which will give good protection and 
will not corrode metal parts 


THERE'S A LITTLE “OSTRICH” 
IN EVERY ONE OF US— 


We are all tempted to forget — when skies are clear — 
that tornados do strike, or that fire could level our farmstead 
in a few hours. But to ignore these ever-present threats is 
simply to play ‘‘ostrich,’’ and we all think the ostrich is silly 
for hiding his head in the sand. 


The only safe way to ignore wind and fire is to be fully 
insured against them. You get dollar for dollar value and 
complete coverage when you buy a Country Mutual Fire pol- 
icy. See your agent today. 
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FUTURE ORDERS GET PRICE PROTECTIONand DISCOUNT 
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TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD VOTE ‘‘YES’’ ON 
THE GATEWAY AMENDMENT 


1. To make it possible to improve our State con- 
stitution. Of 13 submitted only two amendments have 
been adopted since 1891. 


2. To allow a two-thirds majority of those voting 
on an amendment to adopt it. The Gateway Amend- 
ment proposal submitted in 1932 received an 80% 
**Yes’’ vote, but failed to carry because 2,110,000 did 
not vote on the proposal. 


3. To make possible needed changes in our State 
constitution in an orderly way, one, two or three at a 
time, thus avoiding the turmoil, uncertainty and ex- 
pense of a constitutional convention. Only a few 
changes are needed. 

4. To require that votes upon any change in our 
basic law be cast directly upon the proposition so as to 
keep constitutional changes out of partisan politics. 

5. To make possible a modernization of our State 
tax system. 

6. To make possible legislative reapportionment 
in Illinois fair to both rural and urban areas. 


7. To make possible greater home rule for metro- 
politan areas. 


8. To let voters who take the pains to vote upon 
a proposition decide basic issues. 

9. To bring our state and local governments up- 
to-date. 

10. To make amendment of our State constitution 
possible but not easy. 


Mark Your Ballot 


REMEMBER: Your failure to vote on 
the amendment, in a separate column 
on the ballot, would be JUST THE 
SAME AS IF YOU VOTED, “NO”. So 
-vote YOURSELF and tell your 
FRIENDS to vote ON THIS AMEND- 
MENT. 

DON'T LET IT LOSE BY DEFAULT! 
Despite the fact that everyone agrees 
that this legislation is GOOD, it could 
lose by simple OVERSIGHT — by sim- 
ple neglect to vote on it. It MUST 
receive a favorable vote of the MA- 
JORITY of ALL who vote. GET OUT 
THE VOTE on the GATEWAY 
AMENDMENT. 


Remember: You MUST VOTE 
To Have Your Opinion Count! 


MtMinot: 
AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


ULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
NOVEMBER, 1946 
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ON THE 


TEN RFASONS WHY YOU SHOULD VOTE '‘YES’’ ON 
THE GATEWAY AMEND! ‘ENT 


1. To make it possible to improve our State con- 
stitution. Of 13 su5mitted only two amendments have 
bee. adopted since 1291. 


2. To allow a two-thirds majority of those voting 
on an amendment to adopt it. The Gateway Amend- 
ment proposal submitted in 1932 received an 80% 
‘‘Yes’’ vote, but failed to carry because 2,110,000 did 
not vote on the proposal. 


3. To make possible needed changes in our State 
constitution in an orderly way, one, two or three at a 
time, thus avoiding the turmoil, uncertainty and ex- 
pense of a constitutional convention. Only a few 
changes are needed. 


4. To require that votes upon any change in our 
basic law be cast directly upon the proposition so as to 
keep constitutional changes out of partisan politics. 


5. To make possible a modernization of our State 
tax system. 


6. To make possible legislative reapportionment 
in Illinois fair to both rural and urban areas. 


7. To make possible greater home rule for metro- 
politan areas. 


8. To let voters who take the pains to vote upon 
a proposition decide basic issues. 

9. To bring our state and local governments up- 
to-date. 


10. To make amendment of our State constitution 
possible but not easy. 
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AMENDMENT 


Mark Your Ballot 


REMEMBER: Your iallure to vote on 
the amendment, in a separate column 
on the ballot, would be JUST THE 
SAME AS IF YOU VOTED, “NO”. So 
vote YOURSELF and ttell your 
FRIENDS to vote ON THIS AMEND- 
MENT. 

DON'T LET IT LOSE BY DEFAULT! 
Despite the fact that everyone agrees 
that this legislation is GOOD, it could 
lose by simple OVERSIGHT — by sim- 
ple neglect to vote on it. It MUST 
receive a favorable vote of the MA- 
JORITY of ALL who vote. CET OUT 
THE VOTE on the GATEWAY 
AMENDMENT. 


Remember: You MUST VOTE 


To Have Your Opinion Count! a 
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“Medical Expense Coverage?” 
WHAT IS Vie. Expense ~OUErAGe 


This is a coverage which can be added to most all Auto pol- 
icies issued by COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
(Your Farm Bureau Insurance Company). 


IT IS FOR YOU-— 
FOR YOUR FAMILY— 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS— 


Regardless of legal liability if you have this endorsement 
added to your auto policy neither you, your family nor 
friends need to worry about medical expense when the auto- 
mobile covered by the policy is involved in an accident. 


Limits 


The maximum aggregate benefits payable 
on account of any one accident for bodily 
injury to or death of other pérsons than 
‘“‘Named Insured’ are $1500. The maxi- 
mum benefits payable on account of any 
one accident for bodily injury to or death of 
the Insured are $1000. Total — $2,500. 


Cost 


Policy Fee — $1 Semi-Annual Premium — 
$1.50. 


Total $2.50 to start, with $1.50 each six 
months. 


See Your Farm Bureau Insurance Represent- 
ative in Your County — Give Him $2.50 
And Have This Protection When You Need 
It. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


agriculture. 


MR. CHAIRMAN: 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureaw was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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THE STATE FARM 
BUREAU PUBLICATION 


By P, resident Charles 2, Shaina 


Tees are many kinds of annual meetings. They all 
have one thing in common. The success or failure of 
an annual meeting of members of a farm organization 
measures in a large degree the amount of membership in- 
terest and activity in the organization. 
It is, therefore, important as we enter 
this season of annual meetings that 
we think of ways to improve these 
important events. 

What do you like about your own 
county annual meeting? What about it 
displeases you? As members of coop- 
eratives and various organizations it is 
our duty to participate in the annual 
meeting and also to discuss frankly 
ways of improvement with the officers 
and directors of the organization. As officers, directors 
and employees, it is our duty to welcome constructive 
criticism and conscientiously strive to make our own annual 
meeting the best in the history of the organization. 

The annual meeting is the one event of the year that 
all of us as members of cooperative organizations should 


want to attend. Yes, I know some of the common reasons 
why you sometimes stay at home. The meeting doesn't 
start on time and it drags on too late! The five minute 
reports take thirty minutes and the main speaker is too 
long winded! Elections sometimes appear to be “‘rail- 
roaded” and members may not be encouraged to participate. 
Too many politicians may be introduced and the dinner 
may not be the kind you like. However, it is your annual 
meeting and it is your responsibility as a member to partici- 
pate and see that it is improved! 

I want to urge that you attend your local annual 
meetings. In the interest of preserving our democratic 
institutions, your presence and active participation is imper- 
ative. As far as accommodations permit, I hope a large 
number of our members will attend the annual meetings 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association and Associated 
Companies in Chicago, November 18 to 21, and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation convention in San Francisco 
in December. A well earned vacation can be combined 
with an opportunity for you to make an important con- 
tribution towards the solution of some of our many prob- 
lems. 
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ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 19th... ..Milton W. Warren, Mansfield Special Services... .....Rey P. Johnson 
OFFICERS ORI aac e cee cecceveesesnuecennneecnsuvenee K. T. Smith, Greenfield Property Taxation... Bert Vandervliet 

President, Charles B. Shuman ..Dan L. Clarke, New Berlin Transportation-Claims............_._._.G. W. Baxter 
Vice-President, Floyd E. Morris .J. King Eaton, Edwardsville Young People’s Activities... Elisworth D. Lyon 


Secretary, Paul E. Mathias... 


Field Sec., Geo. E. Metzger... 5 Chicago 


Chester McCord, Newton 
..Lyman Bunting. Ellery 


ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
Country Life Ins. Co.......... Dave Mieher. Mgr. 


Treasurer, R. 25th. ‘August G. Eggerding, Red Bud m 

Asst. Treas., A. R. Wright. Country Mutual Fire Co......J. H. Kelker, Mgr. 
Comptroller, C. C. Chapelle... DEPARTMENT DIRECTORS Country Mutual Casualty Co..A. E. I 
General Counsel, Donald Kirkpatrick........ Chicago = Fruit and Vegetable Marketing............ L. L. Colvis 1], Agr. Auditing Assn... C. E. Strand, a, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS Grain Marketing... 
(By Congressional Districts) Legal... 


Ist to lth............... Harvey W. Adair, Chicago Hts. Live Stock “Marketing... 
12th........ wu. J. Elliott, Streator Office... 

13th... _Homer Curtiss, Stockton Organization... 
14th... Otto Steffey, Stronghurst Produce Marketing. 


Ronald A. Holt, Galva Publicity... 
...Russell V. McKee, Varna esearch............. 
Charles Lauritzen, Reddick 


..John T. Evans, Hoopeston Safety... 


George H. Iftmer yy," Agr. Service Co........ Donald Kirkpatrick, Sec. 
Donald Kirkpatrick Ill. Co-op Locker Service....C. F. Musser. Mgr. 
..S. F. Russell yj. F. Bur. Serum Assn....S. F. Russell. Sec.-Mgr. 
-C, E. Johnston yj, Farm Supply Co..................C. H. Becker, Mgr. 
©. D. Brissenden yj. Fruit Growers’ Exchange.L. L. Colvis. Mgr. 
see F. A. Gougler 1. Grain Corporation... Frank Haines, Mgr. 
. Creston Foster 1]. Livestock Mktg. Assn. H. W. Trautmann, Mgr. 
dc. H. Simerl 1], Milk Producers’ Assn.....Edwin Gumm, Pres. 
John K. Cox Prairie Farms Creameries.Dave Henry, Sales Mgr. 


ceases -.W. W. Whitlock ll. Wool Mktg. Assn......S. F. Russell, Sec.-Mgr. 


Editor, Cresten Foster. Ass’t. Editor, James C. Thomson. Field Editor, Lewis A. Reisner. 
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Illinois Agricultural Association is five dollars a year. The fee includes payment of fifty cents for subscription to the Illinois Agricultural Association 
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This is @ coverage which can be added to most all Auto pol- 
by COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Farm Bureau Insurance Company). 


cies issued 


{Your 


Regardless of legal liability if you have this endorsement 
added to your auto policy neither you, your family nor 
friends need to worry about medical expense when the auto- 
mobile covered by the policy is involved in an accident. 


BENEFITS 


SECTION A—For Bodily Injury SECTION B—For Death 


If such bodily injury shall result in death 


within six months from the date of acci- 


The loss resulting from reasonable and 
necessary expense actually incurred within 
six months from the date of accident for dent, the sum of Five Hundred Dollars 


ambulance, medical, surgical, dental, hos- 

pital or registered nurse services or medi- 
cal supplies, not to exceed the sum of Three Hundred 
Dollars ($300.00) for each such injured person. (In- 
sured also included.) 


‘| 
Biase 


The maximum wggreqate senefits payable 
on account of any one cident for bodily 
injury to or death of other persons than 
Named insured are $1500 The maxi 


mum benefit payable on account of any 
one accident for bodily injury to or death of 


the Insured are $1000 Total — $2,500 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST 


($500.00) less all amounts paid under Sec- 
tion A on behalf of such person, and, if 
such person is the ‘‘Named Insured’’ under the policy, 
an additional sum of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00). 


Cag 


Policy Fee — $1 Semi-Annual Premium — 
$1.50 
Total $2.50 to start, with $1.50 each six 


months 


See Your Farm Bureau Insurance Represent- 
ative in Your County — Give Him $2.50 
And Have This Protection When You Need 
It 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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REPARING to face a new year 

charged with numerous problems of 
readjustment for agriculture, Illinois 
Farm Bureau members will gather Nov. 
18-21 at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
for the 32nd annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and 
Associated Companies. 

Principal speaker during the four- 
day session will be George Dinsmore 
Stoddard, president of the University 
of Illinois and one of the most promi- 
nent educators in the Midwest. Dr. 
Stoddard will address the Wednesday 
night, Nov. 20, session on “Education 
as a Basic Resource.” 

Other speeches on the program in- 
clude addresses by President Edward A. 
O’Neal of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Earl C. Smith, former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, and President Charles B. Shu- 
man of the IAA, who will deliver the 
president’s annual report. 

Assembling for their second meeting 
since the end of the war, Illinois farm- 
ers are aware that the end of limitless 
farm markets are in sight. Adjustments, 
they know are to be expected in the 
coming year. At the annual meeting, 
Farm Bureau leaders will discuss thor- 
oughy IAA policy for the coming year. 

Other questions which are expected 
to be of unusual interest this year are 
rural schools and rural roads. Dele- 
gates are expected to decide the IAA’s 
position on the federal flood control 
plan for Illinois. 

For the first time in several years, 
the Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
will hold a conference in conjunction 
with the IAA convention. Home Bu- 
reau will open its meeting Tuesday 
morning. 

As in past years, the associated com- 
panies will hold their annual meetings 
during the first two days of the conven- 
tion, Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 18 
and 19. A general program of enter- 
tainment is being planned for Tuesday 
night starting at 7:30. 

The Tuesday evening program of en- 
tertainment will include a four-piece 
orchestra; The Five Leonards, an all- 
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U. of 1. PRESIDENT 
TO 
Address [AA Annual Meeting 


BULLETIN 

Shortly after THE RECORD went to 
press, it was learned that President 
Stoddard will be unable to address 
the IAA convention as he has been 
appointed a member to the U. S. 
Delegation to the First General Con- 
ference of United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- | 
tions meeting to be held in Paris 
during November. 


girl tumbling act; Gregory and Cherie, 
a comical musical act; Al Dault and his 
comedy table-rocking act; George Goe- 
bel, guitar-playing singer and yodeler 
and Master of Ceremonies Roy Davis, 
who made quite a hit with Farm Bureau 
folks two years ago with his comedy 
and mimicking. 


George D. Stoddard 


Rural Youth will hold the state finals 
of its annual Talk Fest starting Tuesday 
morning. 

Former IAA President Earl C. Smith 
will speak to the convention. And 
President O'Neal of the AFBF will 
speak Thursday morning. 

Dr. Stoddard was born in Carbon- 
dale, Pa., Oct. 8, 1897 and is married 
to the former Margaret Trautwein. 
They have five children, Philip, 


(Continued on page 21) 


Annual Meeting Program 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
A.M. 
11:00 Presidents’ 
Conference. 
12:15 Presidents’ and Farm 
Luncheon. 


and Farm Advisers’ 


Advisers’ 


P.M. 

3:30 Farm Bureau Presidents’ Confer- 
ence. 

Farm Advisers’ Conference. 

7:00 Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice. 
Illinois Grain Corporation. 
Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation. 

7:30 Illinois Farm Bureau Serum As- 
sociation. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 

A.M. 

9:30 Illinois Agricultural 
Company. 

Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

Illinois Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. 

Rural Youth. 

10:00 Country Mutual Fire Company. 
Illinois Farm Supply Company. 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
Conference. 


Holding 


P.M. 

1:00 Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation, Country Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company. 

Prairie Farms Creameries. 


1:15 Rural Youth Conference. 
2:45 General Insurance Conference. 
7:30 General Entertainment. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


A.M. 

7:30 Rural Youth Delegate Confer- 
ence. 

9:15 IAA General Session. 
Reports of Officers and President 
Shuman‘s Address. 


P.M. 
1:30 Group Conferences: 
Public Relations. 
Organization and Publicity. 
Schools. 
Soil Improvement. 
Marketing. 
4:00 District Conferences and Cau- 
cuses. 


7:30 IAA General Session. 
Address: George D. Stoddard, 
President, University of Illinois. 
Address: Earl C. Smith, former 
President, IAA. 


THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 21 


9:30 IAA Business Session. 
Address: Edward A. O'Neal, 
President. American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 
Address: Farm Bureau leader 
from nearby state. 
Business session. 
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Top shows part of the crowd of 2,000 which watched the Will County Farm Bureau team, 
Illinois champions, defeat the Palo Alto Farm Bureau team, lowa titleholders, 4-3 and 
3-1, at Legion Park, Emmetsburg, la. Bottom shows Will county man scoring at home plate. 


Illinois Baseball Champs Defeat 


lowa Nine In Interstate Series 


N THE championship style that sent 

them to the top rung of the Farm 
Bureau baseball ladder in Illinois, the 
Will County Farm Bureau team de- 
feated the Iowa champions at Emmets- 
burg, Ia., Sept. 29, 4-3 and 3-1. 

Palo Alto County Farm Bureau, lowa 
titleholders, held the Illinois team to 
seven hits in the first game and rallied 
in the ninth inning to score twice but 
were unable to overtake the three-run 
lead held by Will county. Result: II- 
linois, 4; Iowa, 3. 


In the second game, Palo Alto took 
the lead in the first inning but were 
held scoreless the fest of the game. 
Hurler Bob Bormet of Will county held 
the Iowans to three hits while his bud- 
dies managed to get nine hits and three 
scattered runs. Result: Illinois, 3, Iowa, 
1 


The first game of the scheduled 
three-game interstate contest was 
planned for Saturday but was held over 
until the following morning. By tak- 
ing both games in a row, the Will 
county team ended the series after the 
second game. 


Both teams won their state Farm 
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Bureau titles by defeating all competi- 
tion at their state farm sports festivals. 

For the Will county team and its 
coach, Bob Seeley of Manhattan, the 
interstate victory was the high spot of 
the season in a victory-studded record 
that would be the envy of any baseball 
team. 


Will county won the state title at the 
Illinois State Farm Sports Festival at 
Champaign-Urbana Aug. 29-30 by de- 
feating Henderson, Henry and Macon 
county teams. Before going into the 
state playoff, Will won its district by 
downing LaSalle, Kendall and DeKalb 


counties. 


This year Will county has played 42 
games, winning 39 and losing 3, and in 
two out-of-league games defeated the 
Chicago Cub Juniors, 6-1 and 5-0. 

Arnold Landeck, who pitched Illi- 
nois’ first win over Iowa, leads Will 
county batters with close to a .400 av- 
erage. Leading Will pitchers are Bor- 
met, 19 wins, no losses, Landeck, 15 
wins, one loss, and Paul Schultz, three 
wins, no losses. 


Organized in 1931, the Will county 
team has been managed for 16 years by 


veteran coach Seeley. Two team vet- 
erans, Vernon Drecksler and Richard 
McHugh have been with the team since 
it was first organized. McHugh started 
as a batboy. 
Illinois 

R. McHugh, If 
F. McHugh, 2b 
Palmer, rf —......... 
Landeck, p ... 
Case, tb 

C. Bormet, 
Drecksler, 

Stebar, c 

Fitzer, cf 


crwNwe— 


Totals ooo. 3 
Iowa 
Compton, 2b 
Frederick, If _........ 
R. Shriner, ss ........ 
E. Shriner, 3b _................ 
Stafford, tb 0... 
Kuecker, p ... 
Barber, c 
Fogerty, rf .. socsacatae 
Sale rf oh 
Mullins - 


sooooo+---Fa 
osoocoocooscocom 


Totals 
Ilinois as ---v--+------. 030-000-100—4 
Iowa : o Bonecscoes 000-000-102—3 


Summary — 2 base hits, Frederick; 3 base 
hits, R. McHugh, R. Shriner; Sacrifice hits, 
F. McHugh, Fitzer; Hit by pitched ball. 
Drecksler, Compton; Double Plays, F. Mc- 
Hugh to Drecksler to Case, R. Shriner to 
E. Shriner to Stafford, Kuecker to E. Shriner 
to Stafford; Struck out by, Landeck 9, by 
Keucker 4; Base on balls, off Keucker 3 
Stolen bases, F. McHugh, R. Shriner; Earned 
runs, Illinois 4, Iowa 3; Left on bases, Illi 
nois 5, Iowa 3; Umpires from Minnesota 
Ass'n. 


Illinois A 


R. McHugh, If _..... 
F. McHugh, 2b . 
Palmer, rf 

Fitzer, 

Case, 1b © 2..; 
C. Bormet, 3b .... 
Drecksler, ss 
Stebar, c 

R. Bormet, p - 


om 


we hy Ge Ue de a ke = 


Totals 
Iowa 
Compton, 2b = 
Frederick, If _..... 
R. Shriner, ss ..... : 
E. Shriner, 3b _ 
Stafford, 1b _, 
Kuecker, rf _.. 


oof ony | 
=-coomw |! OnwweH oso 


Mullins, cf 
Fogarty _.......... 


fy. H : i poy 
29 eS ew aN AES | 
} 


sosooHoonooozw 


oooolfoo°9o 


Totals ......... . 1 3 1 
IHinois |... 001-100-01x—3 
100-000-000—1 


Summary — 3 base hits, Palmer, Case: 
Sacrifice hits, F. McHugh; Hit by pitched 
ball, Eckart; Stolen Bases, Compton, Fred- 
erick; Double plays, Drecksler to F. Mc- 
Hugh to Case, R. Bormet to Case, Compton 
to Stafford, R. Shriner to Compton to Staf- 
ford; Struck out by R. Bormet 8, by Eckart 
5; Base on balls, off R. Bormet 4, off 
Eckart 1; Earned runs, Illinois 3, Iowa 1; 
Left on bases, Illinois 6, Iowa 6. 


ORE than 500 Illinois Farm Bureau 

folks will be knocking on the 
Golden Gate Dec. 8 according to the 
number of requests for reservations re- 
ceived thus far at the IAA offices in 
Chicago. 

Illinois farmers leaving for the an- 
nual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in San Francisco 
will be going along on one of the most 
colorful business-pleasure trips ever 
sponsored by the IAA. 

The trip includes views of America’s 
picturesque West — deserts, mountains 
and the Pacific ocean. Side trips will 
be made in New Orleans with breakfast 
in a French restaurant, at San Antonio 
where a five-hour stopover will include 
a visit to the historic Alamo, at El Paso 
for a jaunt to the Carlsbad Caverns, 
at Juarez in Mexico, and at Phoenix 
and Los Angeles for views of the most 
outstanding parts of the cities. 

Reservations for the trains leaving 
Chicago Dec. 1 and returning to Chi- 
cago Dec. 15 are coming in at such a 
rate, according to Roy P. Johnson, IAA 
Director of Special Services who is in 
charge of arrangements for the trip, 
that hotel accommodations for 500 per- 
sons have been made in San Francisco. 

Johnson said that accommodations 


This is a view of California street in downtown San Francisco wh the cable till would be assigned just as SCOn = pes: 
ge Rien prescnynnesdy sible. Those on the IAA tour will be 


climb the hilly streets. In the distance is the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge. 
assigned to hotels by counties as much 


as possible. 

AT THE Although the OPA recently lifted 
ceilings from the price of meals served 
in railway dining cars, as the RECORD 


goes to press it is understood that the 
(5A ¥F price of the trip will remain essentially 
the same as originally quoted. The 


price of the trip averages around $200 
per person. 


ON DECEMBER 8 (Continued on page 21) 


VIA MEMPHIS : 
NEW ORLEANS — 
SAN ANTONIO , GoT YouR 

EL PASO, PHOENIX a ae STRAW HAT AND 
AND LOS ANGELES! fo a 


IWANNAMSIT ).| § S| Bee |) aN A 
MY AUNT IN és : y BS DIS YERE m 
MEMPHIS... HOW , V9 : f BRICKS ? ee 
LONG Do WE StoP? 
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E. E. HOUGHTBY NAMED 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT HEAD 


E. E. Houghtby, DeKalb county dairy 
farmer and a member of the IAA board 
of directors from 1934 to 1943 has 
been employed as 
director of the 
dairy marketing de- 
partment of the Il- 
linois Agricultural 
Association. 


Houghtby suc- 
ceeds Wilfred Shaw 
who resigned to be- 
come dairy market- 
ing director for the 
American Farm Bu- 


E. E. Houghtby reau Federation. 


For the past 
three years Houghtby has served as 
manager of the War Hemp Industries, 
Inc., processing plant at Shabbona. 


Active in Farm Bureau, civic and co- 
operative affairs for many _ years, 
Houghtby was awarded a Master Farm- 
er medal by Prairie Farmer in 1931. 


He has been president of the DeKalb 
County Farm Bureau for the past 14 
years and served as treasurer of Pure 
Milk association from 1935 to 1942. 


From 1919-29 he served as secretary 
of the Shabbona community high 
school. While on the IAA board he 
served as chairman of the business 
service committee and secretary of 
Country Life Insurance Company and 
the Illinois Agricultural Holding Com- 
pany. 

Graduating from Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ College in 1913, Mr. Houghtby 
taught school for five years, acting as 
superintendent of high schools at Ohio 
and Neponset. 


For two years he taught mathematics 
at the Rock Island high school. In 
1919 he began farming near Shabbona. 


Mr. and Mrs, Houghtby have one 
daughter Joan Elizabeth, 18, who is at- 
tending William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 


Mr. Houghtby has served as a mem- 
ber of the boards of the Kishwaukee 
Service Company, DeKalb Locker Serv- 
ice, Inc., and DeKalb County Producers 
Supply Company. 


Crossbred cattle produced by combinations 
of both two and three breeds yielded slight- 
ly more beef and profit per animal than 
comparable purebred stock, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture found in experi- 
ments conducted at its range livestock sta- 
tion in Montana. The studies covered sev- 
eral years. 
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Team boards plane for flight home to Champaign from Des Moines, Ia. £E. C. Herriott, 


president of the Champaign County Farm Bureau, 


holds gold championship trophy. 


Champaign 35ers Beat 
lowa For Corn Belt Title 


HAMPAIGN county's men-over-35 
softball team won a Corn Belt 

championship recently, by defeating 
Iowa’s state winners 16-2 at a post- 
sports festival interstate contest held at 
Indianola, Ia. 

The amazing thing, the Illinois team 
contended, was not so much in the lop- 
sided score as the way they flew to Des 
Moines in a converted, commercial 
C-47. 

The entire squad, along with 20 sup- 
porters, took off from Champaign at 
7:30 a.m., ate dinner in Iowa, played 
two ball games, and were home in time 
for supper with their families. 

The ball game itself was pretty well 
in the bag during the first inning when 
Burdette Griffith, Champaign county 
team captain, hit a home run with bases 
loaded to drive in four runs. 

Reinhold Baileschki pitched a seven 
hitter against the Iowa team and was 
never in very serious trouble. 

E. C. Harriott, Champaign county 
Farm Bureau president and Griffith, 
team captain, brought home the hand- 
some gold trophy pictured here, a sub- 
stitute for the engraved scoop shovel 
which earlier had been billed as the 
prize for the winner. 

This scoop shovel had been awarded 
to the Iowa team when it defeated the 
Illinois champions, Vermilion county, 
in 1936. 

Both teams were winners in their 
respective state rural sports festivals. 


Many of the Illinois players could not 
have attended if a plane had not been 
chartered since the trip would take 
two days by car. 

As soon as the plane was chartered 
many requests for the trip were turned 
down. 


CHAMPAIGN COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU — ILLINOIS 
A.B 
Seymour, 3b 
Smith, 2b 
Buddemier, ss 
Sunderland, 1b 
Griffith, c 
Young, lf 
Williams, cf 
Springer, cf 
Eichhorst, rf 
Jones, rf 
Bialeschki, p 
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WARREN COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU — IOWA 
A.B. 
Kenney, 3b 4 
Morrison, 2b 
Hommer, ss 
Allen, 1b 
Randleman, c. 
Lockwood, If 
Hatcher, cf 
Hartman, rf 
Rawson, p. 


hho Ww Ow oa dha oR DB 


or NUN OS 


Halsey Miles, Crawford county 
farm adviser, has been named Bu- 
reau.county farm adviser, the post 

ed by Paul V. Dean who re- 
because of poor health. Mr. 
Miles taught vocational agricul- 
ture at Rock Island for five years 
before moving to Robinson where 
he served as Crawford county farm 
adviser for six years. He grew up 
on a farm in Knox county near 
Galesburg. 


James Davies of Henry county, a 
1943 graduate of the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, has 
been engaged as a second assistant farm 
adviser in LaSalle county. Davies will 
take over part of the work done by 
Assistant Farm Adviser George Trull 
who -will now give all of his time to 
soil conservation. Davies served in 
Europe with the army. Farm Adviser 
Fred A. Painter said Davies would take 
over his new job about Nov. 15. 


E. V. Stadel, new Jo Daviess 
county farm adviser, until recently 
had been county organization di- 
rector in Winnebago county since 
his discharge from the army. Be- 
fore entering the army in 1942, 
Stadel servel as 4-H club leader 
in Winnebago county for three 
years and acted as 4-H club leader 
and organization director in Mar- 
shall-Putnam county during 1936- 
39. He has worked for AAA 
(1935-36) and as DHIA tester in 
Brown county (1934). Stadel is a 
graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture. 


Robert Allerton (right) of Monticello ad- 
mires the p' presented to him by the 
4-H Club division of extension service. The 
presentation was made by Dr. W. E. Car- 
roll, acting dean of the University of Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture, in appreciation 
of his generous gift of the site of the 
illinois State 4-H Club Memorial Camp in 
Piatt county. 


W. W. Holmes resigned Oct. 1 
as Kankakee county organization 
director. During the four years he 
served as organization director 
membership grew in the county 
from 896 to 1600. Mr. Holmes 
resigned because of poor health. 


OUR COVER 


This month's RECORD cover is a 
panoramic view of a stretch of 
California's Pacific coast between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
which will be seen on the 1AA’s 
caravan tour to the AFBF conven- 
tion in December. 


Farm co-op membership last year 
increased by more than one-quarter 
million and volume of business was 
up by nearly 50 million dollars. 
Of the total co-op volume in 1945 
of $5,645,000,000 dairy, grain, and 
fruit and vegetable marketing ac- 
counted for nearly 70 per cent of 
the co-op activity. 


Whatever the assets of the nation’s 
co-ops at present, they are overshad- 
owed by the 43 giant U. S. Corpora- 
tions, each with assets of more than a 
billion dollars. These corporations 
own one-fourth of all the nation’s in- 
dustrial, banking and insurance wealth, 
the United Press reports. 


In Illinois Farm Bureau mem- 
bers expect to spend some $1.5 
million on co-op locker plants as 
soon as building materials are 
available. By the end of 1946 some 
100 co-op plants are expected to be 
serving members with a total of 
40,000 individual lockers. And 
that’s pretty big business, too. 


Many Clinton oats fields, Bureau 
county reports, grew shirt pocket high 
on straw thick as an ordinary cigarette. 
Blackbirds and starlings could alight on 
the straw to picks off the plump grains. 
Seldom is an oat straw stiff enough to 
support the weight of a blackbird, they 


said, 


Donald Kirk general 
counsel for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Larry Brandon, DeKalb county 
farmer and vice-president of the 
DeKalb County Farm Bureau, will 

k at the 28th annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
at Indianapolis Nov. 13-15. 


A 1947 spring pig goal of 58 million 
Pigs has been announced by the 

U.S.D.A., up 11 per cent from the 52.3 
million produced i in 1946. It will take 
an estimated 9,170,000 sows to farrow 
this pig crop, an increase of 13 per 
cent from this year’s 8,087,000. A 
greater percentage of sows will be 
needed to boost pig numbers, the 
U.S.D.A. believes, because the pigs 
saved per litter this year was unusually 
high. 


Hail storms seem to hit DeWitt 
county whenever hail falls in Illi- 
nois and hail hit again this year. 
Insurance claims indicate from 2 
to 50 per cent damage on fields 
where hail storms struck. 


Price of Clinton seed oats varies a 
little throughout the state but growers 
are asking about $2.25 a bushel for 
cleaned, bagged and tagged certified 
seed. Considered resistant to Helmin- 
thosporium blight disease, this new 
high yielding oat variety is available 
now in limited supply for 1947 plant- 
ings. 


The Morrow Plots on the campus of the 
University of Illinois, ptt calgrer are t Atesier s 
oldest soil experiment field. They were es- 
tablished in 1876. 


Ray T. Nicholas, Lake county farm adviser, 
smiles with the pleasure anyone would 


received from the Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation which awarded the prize. 
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MORE STUDY FOR 
ILLINOIS FLOOD 
CONTROL PLAN 


Rumors that the $90,000,000 Illinois 
river flood control plan has been sent 
back to the district office of army en- 
gineers in Chicago have been branded 
as “absolutely incorrect” by spokesmen 
from the Chicago office. 

The Washington board of army en- 
gineers for rivers and harbors is re- 
viewing the plan and studying the tes- 
timony submitted at the May 31 
Springfield hearing since it convened 
on Oct. 6, this local authority said. 

When and if any revisions are re- 
— in the basic flood control plan, 
the district engineer offices in Chicago 
and St. Louis, Mo., would be among 
the first informed since they would do 
the necessary field work. 

The Chicago office of the district en- 
gineers has on their own initiative gone 
into certain details of the program, but 
in a limited way, the authority stated. 

The details being revalued were 
listed as concerning the objections 
raised by the Springfield sanitary dis- 
trict and also a revised study of the 
comparison of the land in the Illinois 
river basin to be flooded against that 
to be protected from flood. 


Due to the gigantic scope of the 
plan and the volume of testimony sub- 
mitted at the Springfield hearing it 
was suggested that the Washington 
board would be slow in submitting its 
recommendations to the chief of en- 
gineers. 


The following letter to the LAA REc- 
ORD was written in tribute to the farmers 
of America by James Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy: 


TO THE FARMERS OF AMERICA: 


In September, 1945, the Japanese surrendered. 

I regard it as significant that they surrendered during 
the. harvest month, for, no less than the guns and the 
spirit of our men and women, it was the food which came 
from the great farming areas of this country that brought 
us to victory. 

The Navy still remembers the heroic work of the 
farmers, who, although it is more than a year since the 
fighting ended, have not lessened their efforts to feed 
the mation and the starving peoples of the world. On 
Navy Dey, October 27, 1946, I wish to thank the farmers 
of America. 


JAMES FORRESTAL 
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TREAT CORN PICKER WITH 
RESPECT — IT’S DANGEROUS 


Nope! You can’t “fence the corn- 
picker in” as was suggested by a leading 
safety engineer of a large railroad com- 
pany when he first saw this “‘finger- 
pickin’, ‘‘corn-pickin’ ”’, labor savin’ de- 
vice. He viewed it with horror and in- 
dicated that if the railroad company had 
anything like that in their shops they'd 
build a high fence around it, put up 
safety signs, and warn workers to “keep 
their distince’’. 

We can’t and wouldn’t furnish this 
bit of advice, as the corn-picker is a 
very useful apparatus — but it is also 
one of the most deadly machines on 
Illinois farms. What we can do is to 
treat the corn picker for what it is, and 
save our legs and arms and lives to pick 
corn again next year. 


Almost half the folks that get them- 
selves tangled up with these things will 
come out either permanently injured 
or disabled — or dead, according to our 
1942 Illinois newspaper tabulations. Some 
236 corn-picking accidents in that year 
show the same two main causes as in 
other years: the operator became en- 
tangled in the power take-off, or he tried 
to remove trash from the husking or 
snapping rolls while the machinery was 
in motion. 


WHERE'S THE 
DINNER BELL? 


Shedding an editorial tear the Wal- 
lace’s Farmer asks its readers — where 
is the old dinner bell? There aren’t 
so many these days, the paper finds. 
In the old days the dinner bell .. . 
told the men folks when to quit work 
and start for the house. Rung out of 
season, when no meals were ready, it 
meagt “Come quick!” Where is the 
old bell? Hidden? Broken? Lost? 
We wonder too. Perhaps our readers 
could tell ws. _ 


BIGGAR TO JUDGE 
STEER. CLASSES 
AT INTERNATIONAL 


Walter Biggar, of Dalbeattie, Scot- 
land, known internationally as a stock- 
man and judge, will act as judge of 
the steer classes at the International 
Live Stock Show to be held at the 
Chicago Stock Yards Nov. 30 to Dec. 7. 


The Scotsman’s first judging duties 
will fall on the first day of the show, 
Nov. 30, when he reviews the Junior 
entries, a showing of beeves by boys 
and girls aged 10 to 20. 


Biggar will also judge the open class 
of fat cattle on Dec. 2 of the Interna- 
tional and on Dec. 3 will pick the 
grand champion steer of the show. 


A judge of steer classes at the Inter- 
national 12 times since 1920, Biggar in 
1928 chose for the grand champion the 
first steer to receive this prize shown by 
a boy, Clarence Goecke, a 12 year old 
lowa farm lad. 


Noting the excellent results farm 
boys and girls had in feeding and show- 
ing stock at the International, Biggar 
started a similar movement in Scotland 
and in recent years has been active in 
promoting club work. 


Entries, heaviest in the show’s his- 
tory, will be accepted to Nov. 1 for in- 
dividual classes and until Nov. 23 for 
carload lots of fat cattle, sheep and 
swine. 


Letters to the Editor are wel- 
comed from readers on any subject 
related to agriculture. Writers 
should sign letters with name and 
address. Names may be withheld 


if desired. Address Letters to the 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 608 South Dear- 
born, Chicago 5, Ill. 


SEEK 4-H CAMP FUNDS 


Mrs. Mildred M. Hanley, Illinois 
Home Bureau 4-H Club Chairman, 
makes a plea for every Home Bureau 
unit to make some contribution to the 
4-H Club Memorial Camp. There are 
over 1,437 Home Bureau units in the 
state. If each unit gave $1.00 that 
would be $1,437.00 but if each 
unit gave $10.00 that would mean $14, 
370.00 . .. how much is your unit going 
to give? 


Evenings seem more enjoyable at the Colby home because of electricity. Mrs. Colby 
tunes in a favorite radio program while Dad and sons Arthur (left) and Wayne read 
with the benefit of good lighting. Daughter Shirley, 9, plays with her kitten. 


REA 


Makes Life For The 
Colbys Far More 


¢ Enjoyable - 


mr WAS pitiful trying to get things 
done on the farm without electric- 
ity,” Mrs. Henry B. Colby of Menard 
county replied when asked about the 
“good old days’ before the REA. 

Accustomed to electric power on the 
farm they recently had left, the Colby 
family, including three boys and two 
girls, settled on their new place near 
Pleasant Plains without much _ enthu- 
siasm. 

It didn’t have electricity. And for a 


farmer to be without electricity after 
he has become accustomed to it is like 
a wealthy man trying to adjust himself 
to a hobo’s standard of living. 

Mrs. Colby shook her head as she 
told of cleaning and trimming kerosene 
lamps, pumping water and hauling it 
indoors, heating flat irons on the old 
coal stove, emptying water from the 
icebox, and washing and churning with- 
out benefit of electricity. 


Fortunate was Mrs. Colby and nu- 


With sons, Wayne (left) and Arthur, Mr. Colby shows A. E. Becker, 


manager of the Menard Electric Cooperative, and lL. W. Chalcroft 
(right), Menard county farm adviser, his portable motor and gear 
box arrangement for operating farm equipment by electricity. 
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refrigeration. 
more pleasant. 
and Arthur. 


.Merous other neighboring farm women 


that her husband, Henry, was numbered 
among those farmers who know they 
can get things done by banding to- 
gether and presenting a united front. 

A Menard County Farm Bureau 
member since 1921, Colby set out in 
1937 to see what could be done to get 
a power line strung out to his place. 
Acquiring the utility himself, and anx- 
ious to help his neighbors get it too, 
Colby found himself president of the 
Menard County Electric Cooperative 
two years later. 

Opponents of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration would have a dif- 
ficult time convincing Mrs. Colby that 
REA is a hindrance to the American 
way of life. 

The American way of life, as she 
sees it, includes easier and better ways 
of doing things on the farm. It means 
more leisure and more time to devote 
to home and family. 


Life on the Colby farm is far more 
pleasant today. Why? In answer, Mrs. 
Colby points to her pressure water 
system, her bathroom and her electrical 
equipment — washing machine, refrig- 
erator, stove, mangle, food mixer, 
vacuum sweeper, toaster, waffle iron, 
clock, fans, radios, and last, but not 
least, the lighting system. 


Besides, the food seems to taste better 
because of the food-preparing equip- 
ment, the modern stove and the re- 
frigeration. Meals are more nourishing 
and appetizing. Wayne talked in glow- 
ing terms of his mother’s ice cream and 
Mr. Colby added: “You ought to see 
the boys drink milk now that it is 
chilled.” 


None of the Colby boys, Arthur, 22, 
Ralph, 18, and Wayne, 15, is anxious 
to leave the farm. An enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of farm life, Wayne asked: 
“What do city people have that we 
don’t have right here?” 


Radio (on refrigerator) helps make kitchen work 
Left to right: 
They plan to get a deep-freeze unit when available. 


Wayne, Shirley, Mrs. and Mr. Colby 
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Cooking Is a pleasure since the Colbys got 

electricity and this modern electric stove. 

Even Doughter Shirley (right) doesn’t have 
to be urged to lend a hand. 


Mr. Colby gives the REA and its 
trouble-free power service a great deal 
of the credit for keeping the boys in- 
terested in farming. For in spite of 
the electrically-powered motors which 
operate much of the farm equipment, 
there still remains plenty of work to be 
done. 

The Colbys feed an assortment of 
75 Shorthorn, Hereford and Angus 
beef cattle and raise an average of about 
400 hogs annually. 


Asked about the comparative cost of 
the old system and the new, Colby cal- 
culated that power from a gasoline en- 
gine that costs 30 cents would cost 
about 10 cents when delivered by an 
electric motor. 


As for the savings in time through- 
out the farm as a result of REA-serviced 
electricity, the Colbys thought it well- 
nigh incalculable. 


Mr. Colby said, for example, that they 
saved a half hour daily alone pump- 
ing water, and Mrs. Colby, after some 
rapid offhand calculation, estimated 
she saved a day and a half each week 
because of electricity. 


For instance, she said churning used 
to take three-quarters of an hour. To- 
day it takes three minutes. 


The Colbys know what it means to 
be without electric power on the farm 
and they know, too, what a blessing it 
is to be able -to accomplish so much 
with the flip of a switch. And that’s 
why probably no one is more aware of 
the importance of getting more farms 
electrified than Henry Colby. As pres- 
ident of the local REA organization, he 
is devoted to that task. 

As the serious shortages of materials 
ease, the Menard Electric Cooperative 
is expected to expand rapidly. Man- 
ager A. E. Becker and President Colby 
will see to that. 
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AT 78, 
CHARLEY STILL 
BREAKS RECORDS 


x *k * 


HARLES E. CARRIER, 78, veteran 
Illinois county organization direc- 

tor, gave his Macon county members a 
very, very satisfactory report this fall 
on the strength of their Farm Bureau 
membership. 

Affable, hearty Charley Carrier has 
been giving these reports in one county 
or another throughout the state for 
most of the 26 years since he started in 
1921 enlisting Illinois farm families in 
Farm Bureau. 

And this year Carrier, spear-heading 
Macon’s membership drives, broke just 
about any record listed in Macon coun- 
ty’s book. 

Membership now stands at 2125, 
Carrier reported, which means their 
new membership quota has been ex- 
ceeded more than 300 per cent. 

But boosting membership and lend- 
ing a hand here and there is so much a 
part of Carrier’s life he doesn’t think 
it worth more than honorable mention. 

Carrier’s record, however, has long 
been the subject of admiration from 
organization men who have worked 
closely with him. Charley Carrier, his 
friends say, has probably signed more 
members in Farm Bureau than any 
other person in the state. 


After 26 years of service, he’s still as 
energetic and youthful in his thoughts 
and actions as any man half his age. 
Farmers still respond readily to his 
open, friendly talks. He makes twice 
as many contacts as the average man, 
his associates say. 

“I began working for IAA in 1921 
during the horse and buggy days when 
it was not very popular to be a Farm 
Bureau member,” Carrier recalled. 

“There were many times when we 
had to stand out by a fence where the 
wind would strike and take the criti- 
cism of a farmer whom we came to 
help,” he said. 

“This was generally after the mem- 
ber had signed for three years and was 
promised everything good, but the 
organization was young and could give 


Charles €, Carrier, 78, a@ veteran of 26 

years in farm organizations in tilinois 

works at his desk in the Farm Bureau office 
in Decatur. 


little in return for the farmer's $45. 
So the farmer who was not used to 
looking ahead resented us and he had 
some reason to do so.” he admitted. 

Soon after he was hired, George 
Metzger, now IAA field secretary, sent 
him to McHenry county where the then 
revolutionary cattle tuberculosis testing 
program brought membership down to 
little more than 100 members. 

“T was the fifth man sent there. All 
others got discouraged and quit. After 
a time we got members and at the end 
of four months built back to 400. 

“I have often wished,” Carrier said 
recently, “that I had kept a record of 
the number of members I've signed.” 

He recalls, he says, only approximate 
figures on work covering a full year. 
At Bureau county in 1926, he started in 
the spring with membership of 660. 
Averaging 20 new members a week he 
finished with 1100 farmers signed in 
the Farm Bureau. 


He was then sent to DuPage county. 
There in one year he helped increase 
the roll from 282 to 842 members. 
From DuPage he went to Cook. Again 
the hard persistent work of Charley 
Carrier showed in his results. 

Cook county had only 283 members 
and grew to 848 during his stay. Later 
he returned to work in Cook county 
and saw their membership grow to 
1300. 


Later he worked in Edgar, Warren, 
Massac and Clay counties at about the 
time or soon after they became affili- 
ated with the IAA. 

He left the IAA in 1933 and for two 
years worked for the Sanitary Milk 
Association, covering the St. Louis milk 
shed in Illinois and Missouri. 

In 1935 Carrier returned to his first 
love, Farm Bureau membership work, 
working in Macon county as organi- 
zation director, the position he now 
holds. 
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Rural Youth 


For the past several weeks talkfesting has 
been a part of county and district programs 
of Rural Youth. We now look toward the 
state Talk Fest to be held in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 19. This activity, em- 
phasizing whole-hearted participation in the 
spirit of good sportsmanship, has always 
stimulated clear thinking and _ top-notch 
speaking. The same high quality of past 
years is anticipated for the state Talk Fest 
this year. The state committee has planned 
also for a Rural Youth conference to be 
held on Tuesday afternoon following the 
Talk Fest which will be held in the fore- 


day” session during the last week of Sep- 
tember. - 

Wabash held its county Talk Fest in 
“Back to School” fashion with Charles 
Newkirk as the teacher. 

Clark’s ‘‘school days’’ meeting was held 
Sept. 11 with “schoolmarm,” Sue Magill, 
as teacher. This group gave $25 to the 
State 4-H Memorial Camp. 

Macoupin demonstrated a number of pro- 
gram ideas through dramatic sketches at 
the October meeting. 

Logan, with a great increase in member- 
ship is now sponsoring a new membership 
drive. Congratulations Logan — You're on 
the beam! 


Will County is planning a big Rural 
Youth dance for Wednesday night, Nov. 13, 
according to secretary, Edna Mae Schmidt. 
For its September meeting the young men 
and young women divided into separate 
groups. The young women heard Miss 


The board of directors of the McLean County Farm Bureau is to be commended for its 
practice of including a representative of the county's Rural Youth organization on the 
board of each of Farm Bureau’s organization to familiarize them with board procedure. 


Wayne Lage (second from right, front row) sits in with the Farm Bureau board. 
Assistant Farm Adviser E. G. Mossbacher, C. B. Keighin, George Staley, 


right, standing: 


Left to 


Charles Richardson, A. B. Culp, C. Ray Ward, Frank Kraft, James Smith, Farm Adviser O. 


Lloyd Welsh. Seated: 


Chris Warsaw, Ernest Schirch, Clarence R. Ropp, Lage and L. 


Parke Kerbaugh. 


noon and the second conference for Wednes 
day morning. The Talk Fest and the con- 
ferences with planned recreation should make 
the youth section of the annual meeting of 
the IAA helpful to Rural Youthers through- 
out the state. So Rural Youthers, to Chi- 
cago! 


The big project in Rural Youth over the 
state is raising money for the State 4-H 
Memorial Camp near Monticello in Piatt 
county. Richland was possibly the first 
county in the state to sponsor a money- 
raising activity among Rural Youth for this 
camp. Although carrying the name of “4-H 
Memorial” the camp will be used by Rural 
Youthers and other organized groups in 
Illinois as well as by 4-H. 

Franklin began a good fall program with 
mixers, singing, consideration of ways of 
raising money for the 4-H State Memorial 
Camp in Piatt county, rehearsals for the 
county Talk Fests, and purchases of Rural 
Youth pins and necklaces. ! 

White Rural Youthers are joining with 
Home Bureau in raising funds for the State 
4-H Memorial Camp. 

Stephenson got into the swing from sum- 
mer to fall activities by holding a ‘school 
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Lucille Gingerich, home adviser, speak on 
the theme, “Color In The Home,” and the 
young men heard Mr. Bonesta speak upon 
the theme, “Electrical Equipment for the 
Farm.” 

Nice going Ogle! According to Secre- 
tary Harriett Schnulle, $50 was realized from 
the sale of soft drinks at the Farm and 
Home Bureau and 4-H picnic held this fall. 

Montgomery is making plans for a basket- 
ball team. A donation of $35 has been 
given toward the 4-H State Memorial Camp. 

Edgar joined with the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce in sponsoring a Fall Festival in 
Paris on Oct. 29, 30, and 31 by giving a 
square dance demonstration and assisting in 
leading the street dancing. 


There mav be a shortage of meat but 
DeKalb, Kankakee, and St. Clair each spon- 
sored a successful banquet to “kick-off” the 
fall program. 

Plans are already under way for La Salle’s 
Christmas Formal Dance to be held Dec. 
28. Luceille Gleim and Vince Werner are 
co-chairmen for the event. 

Whiteside’s new county officers are: presi- 
dent, Joe Beese; vice president, Lois Carl. 


son; secretary, Jean Martin; treasurer, Mary 
Slaymaker; Athletic Directors — Corliss 
Cobb and Allan Wilson. 

Livingston’s president, Christine Ryerson, 
was married to the Rural Youth treasurer, 
Kenneth Falkers. Mike Kieswetter is the 
new president and Virgil Sancken is the 
new treasurer. 

Best wishes to Hazel Grimm, Bonnie 
Jean Switzer and Mary Parks of McDonough 
who were married recently. Sorry we do 
not know the names of the bridegrooms. 

Miss Margie Wollmer of Rushville and 
Karl Luthy who were married late in the 
summer are now residing in Sugar Grove. 

Edgar reports the following weddings: 
Jean Keefer and Joe Ewing, Alta Brenneman 
and Geo. Brown, Pat Krabel and Joe Brooks. 
Betty Wallace and Joe McGinness, Jack 
Sturgeon and Pat Griffin, Hester Black and 
Alden McDaniel. 


LETTERS 10 
te EDITOR 


PROUD TO BE FARMERS 

Just picked up the Record and saw 
some answers to the faults city cousins 
find in farmers. Just glad that I’m a 
farmer's wife and have more to do than 
to sit around and think up faults of our 
city people. They may think they’re 


better than we are, but let them prove 


it. I don’t know why city people look 
down on farmers. We couldn't get 
along without the city people, and how 
long could they get along without us? 
You would think by the way they treat 
a farmer and the way they talk about 
them that they could get along just as 
well if all farmers were banished from 
the earth. 


I say just let them talk. We are 
proud to be farmers. I much prefer to 
rear my two boys, two and four, out 
here on the farm where young people 
don’t sleep till noon and come home at 
two and three o'clock in the morning. 
I had a friend say to me one time, 
“Well, what is it to farm? Anybody 
can farm, but you have to know some- 
thing to barber!” Her husband is a 
barber. If you ask me the farmer 
knows a lot more than a barber. If he 
didn’t, I pity the farm and the city folk. 


Let the city people talk while we pro- 
duce. We have broad shoulders and 
can take it. Give a man enough rope 
and he will hang himself. 


—Mrs. L. J. Eaton 
Moultrie county 


Farmers produced 35 per cent more in 
1944 than in the period 1935-39, and 50 
per cent more than in the prosperous years 
of 1909-14. 
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The Illinois Farm Supply Company truck is a regular caller at the Warren farm. During 
@ recent call, Warren talks for a moment with truck salesman Carlisle Davis. 


JAA Director Inhorts Loyalty 
to Farm Bureau Jradition 


By Jim Thomson 


Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


Editor's Note: This is the second of a 
series of articles to further acquaint you 
with the men who represent you on the 
Illinois Agricultural Association board of 
directors. 


ESIDES devotion to Farm Bureau 
acquired through the years, [AA 
Director Milton W. Warren, of 

Mansfield in Piatt county inherits a 
tradition of loyalty from his father, 
Thomas H. Warren, a charter member 
of the Piatt County Farm Bureau when 
it was founded in 1918. 

And when Charles B. Shuman of 

Moultrie county was elected IAA pres- 
ident last fall, Milton Warren ap- 


Amos Clow, hired man driving mule team, 
chats with Warren in back yard. Warren 
says he is still old-fashioned enough to 
own a team of mules and a team of horses. 
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peared to be the logical man to take 
his place as IAA director from the 
19th congressional district represent- 
ing Moultrie, Piatt, Champaign, De- 
Witt, Macon, Shelby, Coles, and Doug- 
las counties. 

Behind him is a long record of serv- 
ice to his county Farm Bureau. For 
eight years he was a member of the 
board of directors followed by 11 
more years, ending in 1946, as presi- 
dent. During the depression Piatt 
county had a low of 250 members. 
When Warren left to take up his duties 
as IAA director, the county had 1150 
members. 

The roots of the Warren family go 
deep into the soil and reach back more 
than 80 years to the time Milton’s 
grandfather arrived in the Mansfield 
community from England and started 
farming 80 acres. Since that time the 
farm has grown until it is now 440 
acres, 

Warren grew up on the land and 
graduated from Mansfield high school 
in 1916. In 1921 he earned his degree 
in animal husbandry at the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture. Fol- 
lowing his graduation, he joined his 
father on the farm and carried a joint 
Farm Bureau membership with him 
until 1923. 

He soon took a deep interest in Farm 
Bureau and community affairs result- 
ing in his election to the board of the 
Farm Bureau. Later he served on the 
Production Credit Association board of 
directors at Champaign for six years. 
on the county AAA committee for 


seven years, and for several years on 
the Mansfield Cooperative Locker 
board of directors. 

As a member of the Mansfield com- 
munity high school board of directors 
he had strong convictions on the edu- 
cational needs of the community. Dur- 
ing his nine-year tenure of office — 
he is board president now — the 
community built a new school. He 
was firmly behind the move which put . 
vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics on the curriculum. 

Following his marriage to the former 
Claradine Dickson, Warren settled 
down to a career of general farming. 
He owns a small herd of about 25 
purebred Aberdeen Angus cattle and 
a milking herd of 10 Guernseys. He 
has raised as many as 300 hogs a year 
but now averages about 150 Durocs. 

Mrs, Warren is as deeply interested 
in farming and Farm Bureau as her 
husband. Gardening is her hobby and 
she has taken part in a number of near- 
by gladiolus shows besides serving as 
president of the local garden club. Her 
father, brother and brother-in-law are 
all members of the Piatt County Farm 
Bureau. 


She is especially interested in their 
Angus cattle and Hyline hybrid chick- 
ens which are turning in unusual pro- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Shaded area is the 19th congressional dts- 

trict which Milton W. Warren of Piatt 

county represents on the IAA board of 
directors. 


TO INSURE YOUR PLANT 
FOOD NEEDS NEXT SPRING 
ACCEPT DELIVERY NOW 


Provide Farm Storage 


Indications point to a continued shortage of the plant foods and insure your 


needed by Illinois farmers for spring crop plantings. 


crop needs for 
plant food 


The supply promises to be more plentiful during the “off-season” 
fall and winter months. In fact, your BLUE SEAL PLANT FOOD 
DISTRIBUTOR will receive the major portion of his mixed fer- 
tilizers within the next few months—and his storage space is 


limited. 


By accepting delivery of plant foods now and providing farm 
storage over the winter, the total supply available for crop needs 


will be increased and a savings will be effected. 


Consult your Farm Adviser — See your Blue Seal Distributor 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


By sprinkling nitrogen on an old bluegrass 

pasture a giant N was spelled out this 

spring on this Whiteside county hillside by 

Farm Adviser F. E. Shuman, shown in fore- 
ground. 


ARMERS in Whiteside county have 

been treated to a variety of experi- 

ments in the use of plant foods but 
none have been more dramatic than 
those involving nitrates. 

This spring, for example, a giant N 
was spelled out on a hillside near Mor- 
rison by the simple method of sprin- 
kling nitrogen on an old blue grass 
pasture. 

This visible lesson in the growing- 
power of nitrates applied to grasses 
was not lost on those who passed the 
field. ‘Farmers came in to see about 
buying nitrates but there just wasn’t 
enough to go around,” says Lyle Eve- 
rist, manager for the Whiteside Service 
Company. 

Few should be more anxious to lay 
in a store of nitrates this fall than 
Pierce Tilton who lives north of Mor- 
rison on a rolling 427 acre grain farm. 

During an inspection trip out to his 
40 acre corn field, Tilton pointed to a 
wide strip where nitrates had been 
plowed under this spring. 

“The corn here will go 65 bushels 
per acre,” he said. “But where we 
stopped spreading nitrates the corn will 
not yield over 35 bushels.” 

It was the 200 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate that made the difference be- 
tween 65 bushels and nubbins, Everist 
concluded. The nitrate cost $4.50 an 
acre to apply. 

The corn was growing on soil that 
once was highly fertile but the field 
has been cropped hard and has seen no 
clover or manure for 30 years. 

The field had been tested in the 
spring and was treated, as recommended 
by results from the Whiteside soil test- 
ing laboratory, with 150 pounds of 
potash. In addition 200 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate per acre were 
plowed under, Tilton said. 

A second test of large field applica- 
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Q 
By LEWIS A. REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


tion of ammonium nitrate was wit- 
nessed by neighbors of Alney Har- 
graves, operator of a Wilder Estate 
farm near Erie. 

Instead of the eroded slopes seen 
on the Tilton farm, here the soil was 
a black, heavy gumbo — deep bottom 
land. 

One of the farmers present recol- 
lected that the test field had been in 
corn and oats for 50-75 years. This 
means that soil fertility banks had been 
depleted to astonishingly low levels. 

The field was second year corn 
ground and Hargraves said he had 
plowed under this spring 150 pounds 
of potash and 200 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate per acre. On the two acre test 
plot potash — but not ammonium ni- 
trate — had been added. 

This test plot, located some 15 rods 
from the edge of the field, was easy 
to spot when the men on the tour 


crossed over to it. The ears and stalks 
were stunted and yellow. Bottom 
leaves were cooked an ashen brown. 

The farmers, some 21 were present, 
estimated the yields. Their results: 35 
for the untreated, 75 for the nitrogen 
treated corn. A difference of 40 bushels 
an acre. 

The answer? Nitrogen starvation on 
the two acre test plot cut the yield by 
40 bushels an acre. 

Based on these two and literally 
dozens of other smaller-scaled experi- 
ments, Frank H. Shuman, Whiteside 
county farm adviser, can pass on to 
growers some well grounded plant food 
facts. 

Corn or oats. For corn or oats 
planted on very sandy or badly eroded 
soils, or where land is starving for plant 
food, nitrates, phosphorus and potash 


(Continued on page 21) 


You can see the difference nitrogen made in this corn field on the Tilden 
of Farm Adviser Shuman grows the dark-green, nitrogen-fertilized corn. 
stunted plants in foreground received no nitrogen. 
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YIELD BOOSTERS FOR TIRED SOILS 


By LEWIS A. REISNER 


A GOOD EDUCATION 


IS THE BIRTHRIGH™ 


By JOHN COX 
tAA Director of Rural School Relations 


Key to School Reorganization 

The high school seems to be the key to 
an adequate school reorganization program 
on both high and grade school level. Many 
County School Survey Committees, while 
doing a good job generally in providing 
plans for reorganization on the elementary 
level, have shown a reluctance to tackle 
non-high and high school problems. It was 
certainly the intent of the legislators who 
passed the Survey Act that high school 
problems be included in the study. 

Many leaders think that the easiest, sim- 
plest, and most logical approach to a com- 
prehensive reorganization program is to 
consider the high school first. They would 
set up on paper a high school district that 
would meet minimum standards. The area 
should not be so large, in most cases, that 
all of the high school pupils could not be 
given satisfactory bus transportation to a 
central high school. On the other hand, 
such district plans should include a min- 
imum of 150 to 300 high school students 
and provide a broad, adequate tax base so 
that a good, sound educational program can 
be provided at reasonable cost. It would 
most likely include several grade school 
attendance units, located at strategic points 
for the convenience of the people. 

Larger Districts 


Next, these leaders would enlarge the 
high school district to include all that terri- 
tory from which it normally gets its high 
school pupils. It would likely include some 
non-high territory and perhaps some terri- 
tory included in a tax protectorate district. 
If nearby high school districts were too 
small, such district or districts might be 
added to the larger district if the people 
normally belong to that larger community. 

Then these leaders would have this larger 
district with its broader tax base and ample 
possibilities recommended to the people by 
the County Survey Committee as one ad- 
ministrative unit embracing all grades, one 
through 12. This type of district is called 
the unit district as opposed to the dual 
system where grade school and high school 
districts have no legal connections. There 
are approximately 100 such unit districts in 
Illinois at the present, the number having 
been reduced greatly because of an unwise 
tax limitation on such districts. That tax 
limitation was withdrawn during the last 
session of the General Assembly. In fact, 
the Sixty-fourth General Assembly gave the 
unit district a tax advantage over the dual 
system in the matter of qualifying for special 
state aid. 

Greater Flexibility 


The greater flexibility together with the 
coordination of the entire school program, 
activities, facilities, and services possible 
under the 12-grade system make this type 
of reorganization very popular when people 
take the time to study it. Also many people 
point out that it is adaptable to our present 
road system, no matter in what condition, 
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and offers an opportunity to improve the 
school program, even though widespread 
consolidation of school attendance units is 
not possible in some areas at present. 

In view of the scarcity of population in 
rural areas and the high overhead costs of 
maintaining multiple attendance units, the 
12-grade or unit district system may prove 
as popular in rural areas of Illinois as it 
has in the big per cent of the other states 
of the union. 

The State Advisory Commission has this 
to say of the 12-grade system: ‘An ad- 
ministrative unit should comprise one or 
more attendance areas, (preferably two or 
more) offering education facilities at least 
through the twelfth grade .. .. The re- 
organization of school districts does not al- 
ways involve the abandonment of the smaller 
units of school administration. Indeed the 
major purpose of such reorganization often 
is to enlarge the tax area and to effect co- 
operative relationships in the business and 
personal activities of the district affected.”* 

*Manual for County School Survey Com- 
mittees. Pages 18 and 19. 

Rural people should be extremely cautious, 
however, about combining their districts 
with large urban centers. Any school dis- 
trict reorganization on either a dual or unit 
basis that includes larger urban centers 
may deprive rural people of representation 
on the school board and thus a voice in 
the control of the pupil transportation and 
school program. Most of this area is al- 
ready in large urban centered high school 
districts. The decision as to whether this 


rural territory should also be included for 
elementary purposes will largely depend on 
the proportion the rural vote bears to the 
total vote in such proposed district and the 
record of understanding and cooperation 
between urban and rural areas in the past. 


By JUDSON P. MASON 
Asst. Director, Milk Marketing 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Milk 
Producers’ Association will be held Tuesday, 
Nov. 19, 1946, beginning at 9:30 a.m., at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Council of Agricultural Co- 
operatives will speak. Swanton needs no 
introduction to Illinois dairymen. His mes- 
sage will deal with current problems facing 
the dairy industry. 

The business meeting will consist of a 
summary of the activities of the I.M.P.A. 
for the past year and the election of a 
Board of Directors to serve for the coming 
vear. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Milk 
Producers’ Supply Co. will be held Monday, 
Nov. 18, 1946, at the Hotel Sherman, begin- 
ning at 9:00 p.m., for the purpose of receiv- 
ing reports of officers relative to operations 
of the supply company for the past year and 
to elect a new hoard of directors. The 


Illinois Milk Producers’ Supply Co. was 
organized in March, 1944, and has shown 
a tremendous growth in volume of business 
handled. The purpose of this organization 
is to purchase supplies on a cooperative 
basis for member organizations, and to ob- 
tain discounts otherwise not available to 
individual purchasers, 


The ninth annual meeting of the Kewanee 
Milk Producers’ Association was held Oct. 1, 
in Kewanee. The meeting was well attended 
and the membership was pleased with the 
progress made by the organization during 
the past year. 


The annual meeting of the DeKalb Milk 
Producers’ Association was held Oct. 11, 
at the Masonic Hall at DeKalb. Attendance 
at the meeting was not large, but those 
present showed a keen interest in recent 
developments in the dairy industry. William 
O'Malley was reelected president of the 
organization. V. A. Peterson, vice-president, 
and Thomas O'Connell was reelected to 
the board of directors. In addition to the 
regular business meeting, short talks were 
given by Judson P. Mason, Assistant Di- 
rector of Dairy Marketing, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, and Dave Henry, manager 
of Prairie Farms Creameries, IAA. 


A committee of dairymen representing 
the McLean County Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Bloomington visited the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association office Oct. 9. The com- 
mittee was accompanied by Dr. R. W. 
Bartlett of the University of Illinois and 
Forrest C. Fairchild, Bloomington. They 
visited the Hawthorn-Mellody Dairy and 
the bottling plant of the Pure Milk Associa- 
tion in Chicago. This committee is studying 
the proposed merger of the McLean County 
Milk Producers’ Association and Prairie 
Farms Creamery of Bloomington. 


The production and marketing administra- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture recently announced that they 
would make dairy production payments to 
dairymen for July milk if the price received 
for that month was less than the ceiling 
price plus announced subsidies. Payments 
will be made on the basis of milk and 
cream statements received for July. These 
must be submitted as evidence that a price 
less than the old ceiling price plus sub- 
sidies was received. 


Milk production for the first eight months 
of 1946 totalled 85 billion pounds, or ap- 
proximately two billion pounds less than 
for the corresponding period a year ago, ac- 
cording to recent reports of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. For the entire 
year, 1946, milk production on farms. is 
expected to exceed 119 billion pounds. This 
is between two and three percent below 
the record high reached in 1945, but 15% 
above the pre-war (1935-39) average. The 
number of cows on farms during 1946 will 
average around four percent below the 1945 
number. About half of the effect of this 
decline in cow numbers will be offset by 
an increase in the average output per cow. 
Production per cow this year is the high. 
est on record. 


Better feeding of dry cows will mean a 
much better milk output when they freshen. 


Livestock producers should take steps to 
prevent the poisoning of livestock on frosted 
forage. 
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(Editor's Note: This is the fwst in a 
series of sketches on Farm Bureau lead- 
ers in Illinois.) 


a THE young farmer could look 
back as far as some of us older 
fellows can, he could easily see 
how far we have come,” Harold Enns, 
president of the board of directors of 
Prairie Farms Creameries, replied when 
asked where Farm Bureau people could 
see the benefits of selling to their cream- 
ety cooperatives. 

Enns seated himself comfortably in an 
easy chair in the large living room of 
his attractive farm home near Minier as 
he related the disappointments, heartaches 
and successes that went into the making 
of Prairie Farms Creameries, the great 
Illinois Agricultural Association coopera- 
tive organization which during the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1946, manufactured 
more than 5 million pounds of butter. 


Kansas-born and orphaned at the age 
of eight, Harold Enns came to Illinois 
a generation ago for a short visit. He 
has been an Illinois farmer ever since. 

He has never regretted his decision 
to make his home here and neither has 
Farm Bureau. 


Because during the past 20 years. 
Harold Enns has been a member of 
the McLean County Farm Bureau and 
has been in the forefront on all pro- 
gressive farm policy and has been par- 
ticularly outstanding for the part he has 
played in the building of Prairie Farms 
Creameries, the statewide IAA cream co- 
operative composed of 10 member plants. 


Interested in his youth in the produc- 
tion of milk, and ever proud of his herd 
of pure-bred Guernseys, Enns naturally 
became concerned with marketing prob- 
lems when surpluses weakened prices. 
So, resolved to do something about prices 
and marketing, he soon found himself 
appointed chairman of the Milk Asso- 
ciation of Bloomington, a cooperative 
milk marketing organization. 


Harold Enns, president of the board 
directors of Prairie Farms Creameries, 
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This is an air view of the Enns farm. 


Creamery Co-op Pioneer 
Sees a Dream Come True 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


Subsequently, in 1933 when the first 
cooperative creameries were organized, 
he was elected to the board of directors 
of the state organization now called 
Prairie Farms Creameries. In 1936 Enns 
was elected president, an office he has 
held ever since. 


During World War I, Enns served on 
a subchaser and was discharged from the 
service in 1919. Returning to north 
central Illinois, he rented a farm and 
was married. About this time he started 
operating a milk route, Epeaperting milk 
to the Bloomington market for 10 years. 


Quite sensibly, he bought his present 
farm near Minier during the depression 
years when prices were low. It also was 
during the depression years of the early 
thirties when problems were most acute 
that Enns’ interest in milk marketing 
was most intense. 

Exploring every possibility in order 
to help farmers market their milk, the 
Milk Association of Bloomington sent 
a committee, headed by Enns, to several 
other states to study their farm coopera- 
tives. 

Tall, muscular, 48-year-old Enns re- 
calls that the early cream pools set up 
throughout the state to accumulate and 
deliver large quantities of cream to proc- 
essors did not work very well. 

He laughs as he tells the story he 
once heard of a cream pool in La Salle 
county which sold to a firm in Chicago 
The head of the Chicago firm always 
showed up for the pool’s annual meeting 
and always inquired regarding its finan- 
cial status for the year past. And when- 
ever the head of the Chicago firm learned 
that the pool lost money, he would cover 
the losses with money from his own 
pocket. Needless to say, the cream pool 
producers soon became a little suspicious 
that they weren't getting all that was 
coming to them. 

Cooperative-minded producers there- 
upon considered building their own 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Creamery Co-op Pioneer 
Sees Dream Come True 


(Continued from page 17) 


creameries and brought their conclusions 
to the attention of IAA leaders. Shortly 
thereafter the first of the Prairie Farms 
Creameries was purchased at Moline and 
the purchase and construction of others 
followed. Thus was established a Farm 
Bureau cooperative that performed a mar- 
keting job clear from the farm to the 
consumer, and gave cream producers real 
bargaining power. 

Enns sees a bright future for Illinois 
farmers’ creamery cooperatives although 
he would be the last to overlook the 
many obstacles that strew the path to 
success. He doesn’t think our creamery 
cooperatives can operate economically 
handling farm separated cream only, and 
therefore sees a trend toward the han- 
dling of more and more fluid milk. 

When asked if he thought the cream- 
ery co-ops should branch out into the 
production of most dairy products, Enns 
answered prudently that he believed our 
creameries should go as far as efficiency 
and profit dictates. : 

He admires efficiency and modern 
methods and believes one of the first 


Enns studies his farm records in dining 
room of his home. Records are a daily 
account of efficient and profitable manage- 
ment. 

steps in this direction is the improve- 
ment of rural schools. He has backed 
a proposal for consolidation in his dis- 
trict and hopes it will come soon enough 
to benefit his son, Howard, 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. Enns also have two 
daughters, Margery, 23, a home eco- 
nomics teacher at Blue Mound, and Mil- 
dred, 19, a freshman student at Illinois 
State Normal University. Both girls have 
been prominent in 4-H Club work. 

For a number of years, Enns kept a 
splendid set of records of his farm opera- 
tions and particularly of his fine herd of 
Guernseys which showed a herd average 


of 443 pounds of butterfat until he dis- 
continued the records on the cows a 
few years ago. He is especially proud 
of a handsome Guernsey bull weighing 
close to a ton which he bought recently 
trom an artificial insemination association. 

Enns admits he is partial to Guernseys. 
“Have had nothing else all my life,” he 
said, then laughed as he recalled some- 
thing. “I take that back, I once had a 
Holstein, but it was given to me.” 

As methodical in the use of his 160 
acres as he is at record-keeping, Enns has 
his land laid out in four large fields for 
his four-year crop rotation scheme. On 
the four fields he raises corn, oats, clover 
and soybeans, each field carrying each 
crop in the above named rotation. 

He is careful of his soil and keeps a 
sharp lookout for erosion, building up 
the fertility with applications of lime- 
stone (three tons to the acre) and phos- 
phate (one-half ton to the acre). 

He pointed out that the records show 
greater financial income to the farmer 
selling to Praire Farms Creameries, where 
he is assured of honest weights and tests. 

The direct advantages of cooperation 
— service, higher prices and patronage 
payments — are more easily understood, 
he said, and these we will try to main- 
tain or improve for the benefit of all 
our farm patrons. 


M R. GLADD .... 

‘1 protected all my pigs 
with Farm Bureau Hog 
Cholera Serum again this 
year and didn't lose one. 
With the present mar- 
ket prices, I can’t take 
chances.”’ 


MR. SADD ... ‘‘Well, you 
see it was this way — I! 
never had any cholera 
among my pigs and so ! 
thought I’d save a few 
dollars and skip the vac- 
cinating this year. But-oh 
my-oh my! 


See Your 
Farm Bureau 
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Inspect your heating system regular- Check your lightning rods. Poorly grounded Use approved heating apparatus in 
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Check and double check home to Gasoline and volatile liquids should be Be prepared. Set aside at convenient 

make sure ali electrical appliances stored at least 75 feet from any build- places fire buckets and water supplies 

have been turned off. ing or underground — not in your for fighting purposes. Keep fire extin- 
gerage or barn. gvishers in operating condition. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE COMPANY 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5,. ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO 5 


ILLINOIS 


IAA DIRECTOR INHERITS 
LOYALTY TO FARM BUREAU 


(Continued from page 13) 


duction records. When egg prices were 
rising near 50 cents per dozen, the 
Warrens’ 265 pullets produced 240 eggs 
one day. 

His rotation plan is based on the 
following six-year scheme: corn, soy- 
beans, corn, soybeans, oats, clover. 
During the winter he feeds out 40 to 
50 steers. Warren is a strong believer 
in soil conservation although he does 
admit that the flat lands in his area 
make it less of a problem than in some 
areas of Illinois. Already he has ap- 
plied two tons of limestone and half a 
ton of phosphate per acre to most of 
his farm. 


Sleeves rolled up and pencil in hand, War- 
ren gets ready to tackle his farm accounts 
book. 


The great tragedy in the lives of the 
Warrens was the loss of their only 
child, a 17-year-old boy who was killed 
in 1940 in an automobile accident. 
The Warrens had great plans for the 
boy’s future and were pleased because 
of his interest in the farm. They had 
hoped to turn it over in a few years 
to their son’s supervision. 

But with a commendable record of 
accomplishment for agriculture in his 
own community behind him, Warren 
is pleased with his new opportunity 
as a member of the IAA board to do 
everything he can for the good of 
Ulinois agriculture. 


TO MANAGE SERVICE CO. 

The recently organized Clinton 
County Service Company will be man- 
aged by John Niebruegge, a veteran of 
10 years experience with the Monroe 
County Service Company. Opening 
date was set at Nov. 1. Before form- 
ing their own company, Clinton was 
linked with the St. Clair County Supply 
Company. ; 
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IT’S ONE THING TO KNOW WHAT OUR 
FAULTS AND DIFFICULTIES ARE — AND, 
STILL ANOTHER TO DO SOMETHIN’ ABOUT 
’ 

EM. 


Are you sittin’ on a powder keg in 
your own home? Maybe you are and 
just don’t know it. 

Too many Illinois farm homes have 
all kinds of fire hazards which folks 
either don’t know about or just plain 
and fancy overlook. 


I recall back in 1940 and 1941, when 
the Country Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany sent out several trained fire in- 
spectors to look over the homes and build- 
ings of some of their policyholders in 
order to locate fire hazards and tell the 
folks what they could do to get rid 
of ’em. 

These inspectors looked over between 
7,000 and 8,000 homes in 1941. And, 
one out of every three they looked at 
had wood shingles — all weathered and 
curled up — just ready to catch fire from 
the first spark that hurdled the chimney 
top. The chimneys on those houses got 
spark arrestors put on ’em. That's really 
“cagin’ in” the fire demon for you. 


These fellows found that one house 
out of every four had hazardous chim- 
neys above the roof and about the same 
number were in dangerous condition be- 
low the roof. 


Every tenth house these fellows vis- 
ited had an attic they couldn’t even get 
into — not ‘countin’ the one so chock 
full of old papers, unused clothes, worn- 
out toys, and ancient love letters that they 
couldn’t hardly get though ’em. 


Many chimneys had bad flue entrances. 
Just as many homes had over-rated fuses 
in the electric boxes. Some folks paid 
no ‘tention atall to where they’d store 
gasoline and kerosene. Many stoves and 
pipes were in poor condition. And, some 
houses were just in plain bad shape. 


Now two out of three of these houses 
didn’t pass the first inspection, but after 
these folks knew what was wrong with 
their homes, all but 9% were made 
acceptable. These folks actually did some- 
thin’ to keep their homes from burnin’ 
down. Did you? 


I hear that the IAA department of 
safety sent out a simple farm-fire check- 
list to Farm Bureaus last month to be 
used as a guide to check fire hazards on 
individual farms. 


Just a few minutes with this check- 
list and maybe a coupla hours work will 
keep you from havin’ to sleep in the barn 
this winter. Is it worth it? 
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AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
ON DECEMBER 8 


(Continued from page 6) 

President Walter Hammond of the 
Texas Farm Bureau has advised the 
1AA that he will help in any way pos- 
sible to make the Illinois farm folks’ 
trips in Texas as pleasant as possible. 

Following the convention in San 
Francisco and a motor trip over the 
Golden Gate bridge to the giant red- 
wood trees in Muir woods, the Illinois 
party will stop off at Salt Lake City to 
see the Mormon Temple and after a 
200-mile trip through the Colorado 
Rockies will stop in the Royal Gorge. 
The train will arrive in Chicago Dec. 
15 at 6 p.m. 

Further information on the trip may 
be obtained by writing Roy Johnson, 
(llinois Agricultural Association, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. or 
by picking up a printed folder on the 
trip at your County Farm Bureau office. 


NITRATES! BOOSTERS 
FOR TIRED SOILS 


(Continued from page 15) 
will often double yield, Shuman has 
found, 

Old corn ground. Broadcasting 150 
pounds of ammonium nitrate (32-0-0) 
on second or third year corn just be- 
for planting on soils low in nitrogen 
will give excellent results in most cases. 

Pastures. When applied to worn out 
blue grass, nitrogen may double the 
protein content and may well more 
than double grass yields. 

Failures. Nitrates may be used when 
legumes fail and when animal manures 
are not available. 


As a word of caution, Mr. Shuman 
says, nitrates may serve as real pinch- 
hitters in plant food programs and are 
good emergency substitutes but will not 
supplant the time proven lime-legume- 
fertilizer program. 

He believes, however, that as a way 
to speed the return of depleted soils to 
adequate levels of fertility the nitrates 
are often helpful. 


In any case farmers are taking a 
studied interest in the plant food pro- 
gram throughout the state and well 
they may. Over 1000 laboratory tests 
prove that the average Whiteside 
county farmer has a $500 plant food 
bill annually on each 160 acres if he is 
to maintain maximum yields. This is 
for lime, phosphate and potash alone. 
Quick cash returns from nitrate may be 
used as a means of financing a desirable 
long range fertility program. 


Cavities in fruit trees should be screened 
or plugged as a codling moth control meas- 
ure. 
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This is the elevator at Basco in Hancock 


county which has been purchased by Han- 
cock Grain Company, an Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals affiliate. The elevator is one of a 
number being bought by Hancock Grain to 
provide grain for river and terminal op- 
erations by the parent company. 


U. OF I. PRESIDENT TO 
ADDRESS IAA CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 4) 


17, Arthur, 14, Eleanor, 12, Caroline, 9, 
and Alfred, 3. 


He was educated at Pennsylvania 
State College, the University of Paris, 
France, and the University of lowa. 
Before going to New York in 1942, he 
served 17 years on the faculty of the 
University of Iowa department of psy- 
chology and in later years as head of 
the department. 


He is a member of the American So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Science, 
the Society for Child Development, the 
American Psychological Association 
and the National Educational Associ- 
ation. He is also a member of Sigma 
Pi, and the following honorary so- 
cieties: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Delta Sigma Rho, and Sigma Xi and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


left: Workmen put in the foundation for the new elevator being constructed at Havanc 
by the Havana River Grain Company, Illinois Grain Terminals Company affiliate. Right: 
This view shows the new structure in relation to the old elevator. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN BUYS 
RIVER FRONTAGE 


Ten acres of river frontage for the 
construction of an elevator has been 
purchased by the Prairie Grain Com- 
pany on the south bank of the Illinois 
river at Ottawa. 

Construction will be started on the 
elevator as soon as building materials 
and labor are available. Purchase was 
made for the company by President 
H. T. Marshall of Serena and Carl O. 
Johnson of Varna. 

Prairie Grain Company comprises the 
counties of LaSalle, Lee, Marshall, Put- 
nam, Stark, Peoria, Woodford and 
Bureau, and is an affiliate of the IAA’s 
Illinois Grain Terminals Company. 


Prairie Grain Company is one of the 
river companies being organized for the 
purpose of providing grain for coop- 
erative terminal operations by the 
parent company. 


Experiments at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture show that soybean 
meal prepared from damaged soybeans was 
equal in feeding value to soybean meal from 
sound soybeans for growing-fattening pigs 
in drylot. Damaged beans were 75 to 80 
per cent “bin-burned,” caused by an excess 
of moisture. 


_Yellow corn may not provide enough 
vitamin A in a drylot ration for beef steers 
if no other source of vitamin A is available. 


Clinton oats is not a hybrid, but a new 
variety that originated from a hybrid. 
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RLY FALL ORDE 
ORDER MOTOR OIL NOW! 


FUTURE ORDERS GET PRICE PROTECTIONand DISCOUNT 


Right now your company is in the midst of a great motor oil booking program. 
Your winter and spring oil supply should be arranged for NOW! 

Orders placed now will be protected on price, and in addition, will receive a 
special Future Order Discount. Payment will not become due until delivery is made. 


ILLINI MOTOR OIL 


A premium grade motor oil that keeps clean motors clean. Ideal for 
cars, trucks or tractors. 


BLUE SEAL MOTOR OIL 


A pure paraffin base oil known in the industry as “regular.” 


PENN BOND MOTOR OIL 


Another good versatile oil made from Pennsylvania grade crude and 
blended for use in farm motors. 


1.F.S. HEAVY DUTY MOTOR OIL 


An oil made especially for heavy duty work in diesel motors in trucks 
and tractors. 


LUCO LUBE 


A high quality grease that ‘stays put’ and defies heat and water. 
HARVESTER GUN GREASE 


A cold weather grease for combines and corn pickers. 


ALUMINATE GUN GREASE 


A clear color grease that survives melting. 


ANTI-RUST 


A wonderful machinery protector. Prevents rust for a year. 


See Your Blue Seal Salesman 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 So. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 


Prepare for 
COLD WEATHER 
Order your 
ANTI-FREEZE 


Now is the time to estimate your anti-freeze 
needs for the winter. Supplies are short, so 
order enough to see you through. We have 
two excellent products which we recommend: 


PERMA-TYPE 


Blue Seal Perma-Type Anti-Freeze will not 
boil away and will not corrode metal parts. 
One fill lasts all winter. Gives good pro- 
tection. 


WINTERMASTER 


Blue Seal Wintermaster is a methano! type 
material which will give good protection and 
will not corrode metal ports. 


for this clear, well-composed study of her uaa 
ee des Re HORE cote nota = 
, Arlene Taets, Bureau county, wins $5 Siders. 
of-the-Month award. 


Wondering if ‘“‘He loves me or he loves me not,” Emily and 
Anne Joy, daughters of the Frank Joys of Bond county, puff 
away at dandelion seeds. 


' . Judy Janssen, Whiteside county, finds feed- 
To Bobbie Long (left), her city relative, - > bs ing an orphan lamb easier when it can't 
Beverly Enishausen, Madison county, points Pee ‘ back away. Bob Janssen is the helper. 
out the high spots on a tour of the farm. ’ a 


ti-freeze Water tastes mighty good to Mary Troend- 
short, so { ‘ ly, Marshall county, after some hard work 
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ILLINI MOTOR OIL 


A premium grade motor oil that keeps clean motors clean. Ideal for 
cars, trucks or tractors 


BLUE SEAL MOTOR OIL 


A pure paraffin base oil known in the industry as “regular.” 


PENN BOND MOTOR OIL 


Another good versatile oil made from Pennsylvania grade crude and 
blended for use in farm motors 


1.F.S. HEAVY DUTY MOTOR OIL 


An oil made especially for heavy duty work in diesel motors in trucks 
ond tractors 


LUCO LUBE 


A high quality grecse that ‘stays put’ and defies hect ond water 
HARVESTER GUN GREASE 
A cold weather grease for combines and corn pickers 


ALUMINATE GUN GREASE 


A clear color grease that survives melting 


ANTI-RUST 


A wonderful machinery protector. Prevents rust for o year 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 So. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 


ORDER MOTOR OIL NOW! 


Right now your company is in the midst of a great motor oil booking program. 
Your winter and spring oil supply should be arranged for NOW! 
Orders placed now will be protected on price, and in addition, will receive a 
special Future Order Discount. Payment will not become due until delivery is made. 


Prepare for 
COLD WEATHER 
Order your 


Now is the time to estimate your anti-freeze 
needs for the winter. Supplies are short, so 
order enough to see you through. We have 
two excellent products which we recommend 


Blue Seal Perma-Type Anti-Freeze will no! 
boil away and will not corrode metal parts 
One fill lasts oll winter. Gives good pro 


tection 


Blue Secl Wintermaster is a methano! type 


material which will give good protection ond 
ports 


will not corrode metal 
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for this clear, well-composed study of her brother 
painting his mail box while his dog stands by pa- 
tiently, Arlene Taets, Bureau county, wins $5 Picture- 


Bond county, puff 


Judy Janssen, Whiteside county, finds feed- 
ing an orphan lamb easier when it can't 
back away. Bob Janssen is the helper. 


Water tastes mighty good to Mary Troend- 

ly, Marshall county, after some hard work 

in the fields. The dogs wonder what they 
are missing. 


FARM BUREAU 
FOLKS 


IN 
PICTURES 


Mrs. Wayne K. Barnes, Fayette county, 

snapped this picture of her husband fishing 

the easy way. He recently joined the 
Farm Bureau. 
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NEWS «2 VIEWS 


SPORTS FESTIVAL GETS 
O.K. OF RURAL WOMEN 


Your federation publicity chairman 
with notebook in hand turned inquir- 
ing reporter at the Seventh Annual IIli- 
mois Farm Sports Festival the second 
afternoon of the big two-day event. 

The question: ‘““What did you think 
of the Sports Festival this year?” The 
amswers ..... 

Mrs. Esther Thor, home adviser of 
‘Champaign county: ‘Pretty good for 
the first year since the war. . . partici- 
pation fair ... last night’s program 
very good.” 

Mrs. Roland Cox, McLean county: 
“Think it’s wonderful . . . every local 
county should have a Sports Festival 
for elimination. Ideal for every one 
. . . I’m soon going to be over 35 and 
I don’t want to quit.” 

By the way, Mrs. Cox won first in 
dart throwing first in clock golf, and 
second in shuffleboard. She left home 
at 7:30 each morning drove 60 miles 
to the Sports Festival and went home 
and helped milk their cows at night. 

Mrs. Theodore Mueller, St. Clair 
county . . . mother of a top notch base 
ball pitcher of the soft ball league for 
St. Clair county: ‘First time to a Sports 
Festival followed the team. 1 
think it is fine and hope that our 
women will take a more active part 
. . » going back home and do some rea] 
boosting for the Festival next year.” 

Mrs. Fred Martin, wife of Fred L. 
Martin, district manager of Farm 
Supply with headquarters in DeKalb 
and living quarters in Shelbyville . .-. 
the housing problem! With Mrs, Mar- 
tin was her 16 months old son Jeffrey 
who didn’t have much to say, but Mrs. 
Martin said: “The night program was 
wonderful. And, her mother-in-law, 
Mrs. A. Z. Martin, Champaign, said: 
“T’'ve never missed a one and this was 
the best ever.” 

Mrs. Roscoe R. Smith, Kane County, 

. the only grandmother that walked 
off with five ribbons in senior division 

. second in clock golf, shuffleboard. 
dart throwing, and nail driving, and 
third place in horseshoes. 

When asked about her sport activities 
.... I just like to play”. And when 
asked Mrs. Smith how much practice 
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she did to win all those ribbons, she 
answered, “I practiced horsehoes but 
that is all.” 

Mrs. Smith feels that the event should 
be scheduled with more time in between 
.... because she said that she was dizzy 
from one event to the next. And, she 
would like to have more material sent 
before . . . especially the rules. 

Mrs. Emilie Rediger, McLean County 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation chair- 
man, member of the General Adminis- 
trative comittee for the Sports Festi- 
val, feels that there should be more 
practice in the county. And, to assist 
women who are anxious to take part 
in the Sports Festival and for a lot of 
good fun with the family, Mrs. Rediger 
will send material about Sports Festival 
activities in the early spring to all the 
county recreation chairman. 


GINGERBREAD 


Homemade Gingerbread Mix 


4c. sifted all pur- 1 t. cinnamon 


pose flour 1 t. salt 
1 T. soda 1c. sugar 
1 T. ginger 1 c. lard 


Sift flour with remaining dry ingredients. 
Cut lard into dry ingredients with a pastry 
blender until mixture is very fine. Store 
Gingerbread Mix in refrigerator, using from 
it the desired amount whenever hot ginger- 
bread, gingerbread cup cakes, upsidedown 
gingerbread and so on are desired. Yields 6 
cups. 


Gingerbread Cup Cakes 
2 c. Homemade Gin- leans molasses 
gerbread Mix ¥% c. buttermilk 
% c. pure New Or- 1 egg, well beaten 
Beat molasses and buttermilk together and 
add to Gingerbread Mix. Stir until smooth 
and then add the egg. Pour into greased mut- 
fin pans and bake in a moderately hot oven 
of 350° F. for 30 minutes. Makes 1 dozen 
medium muffins 


SLIPCOVERING IS AN 
ART OF DESIGN 


Really attractive slipcovering is an 
art—the same as any other aspect of in- 
terior decoration. To do the job well 
one needs to know something about 
color and design and to have a sense of 
appropriateness, according to Miss Mar- 
ion Kaeser, home furnishings speci- 
alist, University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 

Ruffles may look very charming in a 
girl’s bedroom, but they certainly would 
be mismated with a massive overstuffed 
chair in the library or living room. 
There are many ways to add decoration 
to a man’s room or to general living 


quarters without filling the covers with 
frills. 


Pleats, either boxed or inverted, make 
a more tailored trimming for the bot- 
tom of slipcovers, or a straight piece 
of pied 2 with pleated corners could 
be used. A contrasting color might be 
added by means of binding or cording. 


The sense of appropriateness is im- 
portant, too, when it comes to seaming 
up the covers. Seams should come at 
logical places so that their lines will 
fit in with the structural lines of the 
chair. An easy guide is to put them 
wherever they were located in the orig- 
inal upholstery. 


Choice of color depends to some ex- 
tent, of course, upon the other colors in 
the room, but its intensity is determined 
largely by the size of the furniture be- 
ing covered. Large pieces of furniture 
require a more grayed or dull hue than 
smaller pieces. A footstool or small 
occasional chair, for example, may be 
covered in a much brighter color than a 
sofa. 


HANCOCK HOME ADVISER 


Miss Mildred O. Eaton has been named 
home adviser for Hancock County effec- 
tive Oct. 1. Her office will be at Car- 
thage. 

Former vouth assistant of Madison 
county, she has been active there as a 
leader in 4-H club work and Rural Youth 
activities. She was formerly an instructor 
in the Highland high school. 
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HOME BUREAU BRIEFS 


Recently of the American Red Cross, 
Miss Lucile Gingerich is now home ad- 
viser in Will county. While in Red 
Cross she served in hospitals in the 
European war zone. 


Miss Mary E. Mescher is new home 
adviser in Saline county. Graduate of 
Illinois Normal University, Miss 
Mescher has two years teaching experi- 
ence at Equality township high school. 


Mrs. Cherlott L. Herron is new home 
adviser for Kane county. Formerly a 
teacher of home economics at Oswego 
high school, she is a graduate of Iowa 
State College. 


As a special project for 1946 in Lake 
County the rural Home Bureau units will 
encourage mailbox identification and the 
urban units will promote the proper use 
and placement of street numbers in a con- 
spicuous position on the house front. .. . 
Mrs. Carl Fink, Lake County Home Bureau 
President reports. 


FROM SHIRT TO BLOUSE 


These smart blouses can be made from 
husband's discarded shirt. The material is 
perfect. Dye or tint it your color choice. 
Styles shown: tucked-front, drawstring, 
ruffled dickey, cap-sleeved overblouse. For 
free instructions write Women’s Editor, IAA 
Record, 608 S$. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
tll. Send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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mHOMEMAKERS 


DOUBLE IRISH CHAIN 


This gay patchwork quilt adds charm and 
color to any bedroom. Double Irish chain 
pattern is ideal with Early American Furni- 
ture. The attached dust ruffle covers gap 
between the edge of quilt and floor. For 
free instructions enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, IAA 
Record, 608 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


SHELBY HOME BUREAU 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS 
SOCIAL PROGRAM 


The Past Board Members Association 
of the Shelby county Home Bureau en- 
joyed a clever vacation party this sum- 
mer. 


Many of the board members in 
Shelby county who were no longer ac- 
tive on the board missed the county 
meetings and felt sort of left out of 
things. So in December of 1943 they 
organized the Past Board Members As- 
sociation. 


Purpose of organizing the group was 
to give members a social program and 
to help the active board whenever aid 
is needed. They appoint each year a 
committee on membership to work 
with the county vice-chairman during 
the membership campaign. 

The meetings have fallen into more 
or less of a pattern . . . October tea 
and social party; February: patriotic 
or valentine party; May: June wedding 
party; and August: picnic. 


HOME BUREAU BRIEFS 


Miss Arvena Holloway is now home 
adviser for White county. An alumni 
of Murray State Teachers’ College of 
Kentucky, she has been a high school 
teacher and defense plant cafeteria 
manager. 


New home adviser in Clinton county 
is Miss Margaret B. Jones. Experi- 
enced in this work, Miss Jones has 
served as home adviser in Bureau and 
Macoupin counties. She is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois and has 
taken advanced work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. Ross Logan, Winnebago county chair- 
man, reports that Winnebago county raised 
$1,082.00 for the purchase of a new car... 
“which we have and paid cash for!” 

“Seventeen out of the 18 units donated 
around $500.00 and the rest of the money 
was from the sale of cook books, bonds, 
etc.” she wrote. 


BEST IN VESTS 


You'll like the tailored lines, easy feel of 


this knitted vest. Tri-colored stripes em- 
phasize- broad shoulder line. . For extra 
lilt to your costume there’s a matching 
stocking cap with tassel trim. For free in- 
structions write Women's Editor, IAA Rec- 
ord, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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Your poultry profit, from now on, will depend on good feeding! 


These pullets are now ready for work and will be carrying the pro- 


duction load this fall and winter. 


Select one of the following feeding programs to help them do a 


good job. 


FREE CHOICE 
FEEDING 


“Free Choice” is a method of feeding 
BLUE SEAL POULTRY BALANCER with 
farm grains. This allows the pullets to 
balanee their own rations according to 
their individual requirements. “Free 
Choice”’ eliminates grinding and mix- 
ing or purchasing a lay mash if farm 
grains are available. 


MASH and GRAIN 
FEEDING 


The ‘‘Mash and Grain’’ method 
consists of feeding BLUE SEAL LAY 
MASH along with whole farm grains. 

Where supplies of farm grains are 
adequate, an economical LAY MASH 
can be made by mixing ground grain 
with BLUE SEAL POULTRY SUPPLE- 
MENT according to directions on the tag. 


See Upur Blas Seal Jeod Salesman 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 


CHECK THESE 
HOUSING HINTS 


Get the pullets housed. Moving 
later may result in a set-back, 
maybe a partial moult and cessa- 
tion of production. 


Good sanitation is importont. 
Thoroughly clean the house before 
bringing the pullets in. Remove all 
old litter. Use a lye solution (one 
pound to 15 gallons water) and 
scrub walls, roosts, floors, and 
equipment. 


Don't crowd the pullets. Allow 3/2 
to 4 square feet of floor space for 
each bird. . 


Pullets coming off range are sus- 
ceptible to colds, so watch ven- 
tilation. Provide plenty of fresh 
air. Avoid cold cross-drafts. 


Don't be stingy about the equip- 
ment. Provide at least one 5-gal- 
lon water fountain, one 8-foot 
mash and grain hopper, and one 
10-hole nest for each 50 pullets. 


At least 7 to 10 inches of roost 
space should be provided each 
pullet. Keep roost perches 10 to 
12 inches apart. 


Discard culled pullets at housing 
time. It is rarely profitable to 
house pullets which have devel- 
oped slowly, are undersized, or 
decidedly immature, very thin, 
Or possess any sign of disease. 


Never house pullets with old hens. 
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The dramatic illustration at the 
left is from the cover of a new 
folder being used in the intensive 
new membership drive being 
conducted this fall and winter 
throughout the state by Farm Bu- 


al 


reau leaders. The folder drama- 


a 


tizes the benefits that can come 
to a united agriculture; and high- 
lights the dangers that could 
await a disorganized, inarticulate, 
politically weak agriculture. The 
current new-membership drive is 
part of our long-time program to 
build, through Farm Bureau, “‘A 
strong, united agriculture in a 


strong, united nation.’’ 
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Henry County Rural Youth girls line up to register at annual convention in Chicago. Boy 

is unidentified. Left to right: Marian Larson, Irene Leander, Beatrice Young, Margaret 

Pearson, Lois Johnson and Ruby Kleinav. Seated are Eugene McCormack, Saline, (left) 
and Ray A. Farris, Clark. 


The Illinois Cooperative Locker Service conference hadn’t started yet so these fellows 
talked over the situation beforehand. Left to right: H. H. Lett, Wabash county; B. T. 
Glazier, Wabash; C. Ray Ward, McLean; Ray T. Thorpe, Whiteside, and Carl J. Bates, Henry. 
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Gllinois Farm Bureau Members 
Believe that Vlow 14 the Jime to 
Balance the Federal Budget and 
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By CRESTON FOSTER 
Editor, The IAA RECORD 


ARMERS are fast losing their pa- 
Ptscace with the snail-like progress 

that has marked the conversion of 
the country’s great resources from war 
to peace. Perhaps many have lon 
since lost all patience with the fumbl- 
ing of vital issues and the failure of 
government leaders to solve the press- 
ing problems of the day. 

Some confusion and mistakes were 
expected during the adjustment period. 
But today, many months after V-J Day, 
the nation is still groping in a man- 
made fog. Farmers are still plagued 
with shortages of machinery, repair 
parts and labor. Strikes have played 
havoc with a return to normal business 
and industrial operations, and conflict- 
ing pronouncements, statements and 
orders have thrown agricultural pro- 
ducers into a dizzy whirl. 

As delegates and members gathered 
for the 32nd annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and 
Associated Companies in Chicago Nov. 
18-21, the general sentiment seemed 
to be — it’s time to go to work and 
get this mess straightened out. 

One thing is certain: organized ag- 
riculture, with more than 130,000 Farm 
Bureau members in Illinois and a mil- 
lion in the nation, is going to be on 
the job when the new Congress con- 
venes in January. 

What kind of a program did the 
Illinois Farm Bureau propose at the 
annual meeting? 

First, it’s an unselfish program in the 
interests of all groups in the country. 
The resolutions adopted by the voting 
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IAA Vice President Floyd E. Morris at the 
rostrum during a general session. 
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Farmers Demand 
Sound National Policy 


delegates, and made a matter of pub- 
lic record, bear out that statement. 

Illinois Farm Bureau members be- 
lieve that it’s time for the federal gov- 
ernment to balance the budget. They’re 
ready to set the example by cutting ex- 
penditures in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture through coordination of 
federal agricultural agencies. 

As IAA President Charles B. Shu- 
man pointed out in his annual address, 
“Now is the time to reduce public 
debt. A program of real governmental 
economy coupled with continued high 
federal taxes would do much to temper 
the present inflationary spiral.” 

Since getting back into full produc- 
tion is considered by the most im- 
partial observer to be one of the basic 
needs in the country, Farm Bureau 
delegates adopted a resolution calling 
for legislation to reduce labor-industry 
strife and friction. They believe that 
such legislation should not give undue 
advantage to labor or management and 
should protect the public. They be- 
lieve that both labor and management 
should be made equally responsible 
for contracts. Organized agriculture 
recognizes the contribution labor has 
made to the nation and will support 
reasonable programs designed to a 
about an ever-increasing standard of 
living for labor, but wage increases 


Comedians and Cherie do a High- 
land Fling in their musical comedy she- 
nanigans. 
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JAA Annual (Convention Asks 
that Conversion to Peace be 
by Elumination of Confusion and 
Man-Made Fog 


cannot alone incréase such standards 
unless there is a corresponding in- 
crease in the productivity of our en- 
tire economy. 

The Illinois Farm Bureau also feels 
that machinery should be provided for 
eliminating strikes and handling dis- 
putes in industries such as public util- 
ities and other industries which are 
vital to the well-being of all citizens of 
the nation. 

While the Farm Bureau recognizes 
the right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively, it is against wild- 
cat strikes and jurisdictional disputes, 
secondary boycotts, closed shop, forced 
membership, compulsory check-off 
dues, and foremen’s unions. It also 


The tumbling Leonard girls are shown in 
one of their formations during convention 
entertainment program. 


feels that the primary considerations 
in developing a labor-industry program 
should be the best long-time interest of 
all citizens. 

President Shuman’s annual address 
revealed that “agriculture has de- 
manded and will continue to insist that 
reasonable regulation be applied to 
both industrial and labor organizations 
so that the very economic life of our 
nation will not be threatened again by 
bitter strife of the type we have wit- 
nessed since V-J Day.” 


a 


Illinois Talk Fest Topnotcher Don Freebairn 
(right) is congratulated by his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Freebairn of La Salle county, 
after he won right to represent Illinois in 
National Talk Fest in San Francisco, Dec. 9. 


Prominent figures in their relations with Illinois agriculture are shown on the speakers’ 
platform during Wednesday evening session. 


The resolutions authorized the of- 
ficers and directors of the IAA to spon- 
sor and promote one or more confer- 
ences of leaders of agricultural, indus- 
trial, labor and financial organizations 
in order to establish better understand- 
ing and as a means of promoting full 
production. 

As far as national agricultural pol- 
icy is concerned, the Farm Bureau be- 
lieves that laws now on the books, 
which provide some protection to 
farmers against loss of income due to 
factors outside their control, is basical- 
ly sound and must not be abandoned. 
The Farm Bureau opposes any change 
in the existing parity formula. 

The Farm Bureau favors a continued 
and increased emphasis on conserva- 
tion of the soil in all its phases, based 
on complete coordination of all federal 
and state soil conservation activities 
in the county and continued through 


the cooperation of and as the respon- 
sibility of the farmers of each county. 
It believes that the county program 
should be built on the basic principles 
of wise land use and good farming 


practices. This program should fit 
into a coordinated state program and 
insofar as possible should be planned, 
administered and financed by the co- 
operating farmers. 

Along with a good soil conservation 
program, the Illinois Farm Bureau 
urges the adoption of a national soils 
fertility policy and program to assure 
farmers greatly increased supplies of 
high analysis mineral fertilizer, par- 
ticularly phosphorus and potash. Such 
a program is needed, it was pointed out, 
to pay back to the soil the nutrients 
extracted by crops and erosion, and 
thus assure the people an abundant 
supply of nutritious food. 

President Shuman also declared that 
“the nation cannot expect farmers to 
preserve and build up its soil resources 
for the use of future generations un- 
less it is willing to give some definite 
assurance to producers that they will 
receiye adequate prices for their prod- 
ucts.” 

On taxation of cooperatives, the II- 
linois Farm Bureau believes that the 
éarnings of cooperatives which are re- 
tained and not distributed as patronage 
dividends to members should be sub- 
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ject to the same tax treatment as funds 
so retained within the corporation 
structure. Cooperative earnings re- 
turned to members as patronage divi- 
dends should not be taxed since such 
income is now subject to tax as the 
income of the individual member of 
the cooperative. The Illinois Farm 
Bureau is ready to support such 
changes in the internal revenue law so 
that there will be income tax exemp- 
tion or deduction from taxable incomes 
on only that portion of cooperative 
earnings on member business which 
is distributed to their members and 
patrons. 


This is the major part of the pro- 
gram of the Illinois Farm Bureau on 
a national level. Other resolutions on 
the national level are printed on ac- 
companying pages of this issue of the 
IAA REcorD. Supplementing the reso- 
lutions is President Shuman’s annual 
address which also is printed in full. 

On the state level, the Illinois Farm 


Al Dault thrills the audience by climbing 
to a precarious perch near the ceiling. 


Bureau is committed to sponsorship 
and support of state legislation neces- 
sary to continue to secure state funds 
for the improvement .of farm-to-high- 
way roads and to permit townships 
and road districts to combine into 
larger units for road and bridge im- 
provement and maintenance. 

The Farm Bureau will sponsor state 
legislation to clarify and simplify the 
100 per cent assessment law and make 
the tax rate limitation more effective 
and require local units of government 
to use uniform budget forms.. 

In the matter of rural schools, dele- 
gates recommended legislation provid- 
ing that state financial aid be with- 
drawn from administrative grade 
school districts with fewer than 10 
pupils, and from high schools with 
fewer than 10 pupils per grade. The 
resolution on this matter covers other 
points and deserves careful study by 
the membership, 

Farm Bureau support was promised 
for a state appropriation for a new 
home economics building at the U. of 
I., and legislation will be sought re- 
quiring aircraft owners and operators 
to submit proof of financial responsi- 
bility before being allowed to operate 
an aircraft in Illinois. Another resolu- 
tion outlined the Farm Bureau's posi- 
tion on the federal Illinois River flood 
contro] plan. 


Earl C. Smith, past president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and 
former vice-president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, delivered as 
outstanding an address to the con- 
vention as he has ever made to a 
Farm Bureau audience. His address 
is printed in full in this issue of the 
IAA REcorD. 

President Edward A. O'Neal of the 
AFBF extended greetings to the con- 
vention and said, “If other groups would 
work as hard and produce as abun- 
dantly as farmers do, there would be 
no need to worry over this country’s 
future.” 


Romeo Short, president of the Ar- 
kansas Farm Bureau, told the conven- 
tion that ‘farm organizations have 
been victims in the great shell game 
to keep farmers divided, first by states 
and then by commodities. Farmers 
know now that they are interdepend- 
ent.” 

Many important conferences and as- 
sociated meetings were held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting. 
Members will find these fully covered 
in other pages of the RECORD. 

Dr. Ray Freeman Jenney, minister 
of the Bryn Mawr Community Church, 
Chicago, gave a truly inspirational ad- 
dress before the convention. He said 
that because of the discovery of atomic 
energy today we stand before the open 
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The Rev. Ray Freeman Jenney (left) of the 

Bryn Mawr Community Church, Chicago, ad- 

dresses the convention. Eighty-six-year-old 

former JAA President Sam Thompson speaks 
to the delegates. 


doorway to destruction or on the 
threshold of one of the greatest eras 
mankind has ever known. Scientists 
know enough to be afraid, he said, be- 
cause they are aware of the material 
and ethical values which are in danger 
of being obliterated because we fail 
to put moral mastery over released 
power. 

“It is a truth,” he said, “that the 
world is not in its present perilous 
plight because it is wanting in action, 
the world is disintegrating because of 
want of character, of men and women 
of inner integrity. 

“In a time when the world is becom- 
ing smaller day by day geographically, 
the world must become larger and bet- 
ter politically, economically, morally 
and spiritually. . . We should never 
appease any group or nation, but we 
will ever compromise our differences 
in the interest and well being of all.” 

Terms of IAA directors from the 
odd-numbered districts expired at the 
1946 annual meeting. Four new di- 
rectors were elected: Earl M. Hughes, 
Woodstock, in the 1st to 11th districts, 
succeeding Harvey M. Adair, Chicago 
Heights; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg, in 
the 15th district, succeeding Ronald 
Holt, Galva; E. T. Culnan, Lincoln, in 
the 17th district, succeeding Charles 
Lauritzen, Reddick, and Albert Webb, 
Ewing, in the 25th district, succeeding 
August G. Eggerding, Red Bud. 

The four: remaining incumbent di- 
rectors from the odd-numbered dis- 
tricts who were re-elected: Homer 
Curtiss, Stockton, 13th; Milton War- 
ren, Mansfield, 19th; D. L. Clarke, 
New Berlin, 21st, and Chester McCord, 
Newton, 23rd. 

These directors are elected for two- 
year terms. Directors’ terms in the 
even-numbered Congressional districts 
will expire at the next annual meeting 
in 1947. 

Re-elected for one-year terms were 
President Charles B. Shuman, Sullivan, 
and Vice-President F. E. Morris, Buf- 
falo. 
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Farmers Face 


Wier Congress convenes in January, 
there will be a number of major 
issues at stake as far as farmers are con- 
cerned, speakers at the public relations 
conference of the 32nd IAA annual 
meeting reported. 

First will be the carrying out of the 
Steagall amendment which provides for 
support prices on agricultural commodi- 
ties of 90 per cent of parity for a two- 
year period following the official termi- 
nation of the war. As the RECORD goes 
to press, the official announcement of the 
termination of war has not been declared 
by the President, and the two-year support 
period starts with the first of the year, 
after the official pronouncement is made. 
If the announcement comes after Jan. 1, 
1947, the two year period would start on 


President Edward O'Neal (right) of the 

American Farm Bureau Federation Is inter- 

viewed on station WLS by Art Page during 
the IAA convention in Chicago. 


Jan. 1, 1948 and run through 1950. 

In maintaining this support program, 
IAA President Charles B. Shuman 
posed out that if market prices drop 

elow the 90 per cent parity figure, the 


Adjustments 


government will be faced with several 
means of bolstering prices. It is probable 


.that a government purchase and loan 


program would be used. 

Of equal if not greater concern to 
farmers, President Shuman said, is the 
adoption by government of a sound, 
long-term farm program to follow the 
two-year period of the Steagall amend- 
ment. 

IAA Past President Earl C. Smith dis- 
cussed some of the features of a long- 
term farm program and suggested that a 
support feature of such a program 
might be based on 75 per cent of par- 
ity. Such a support would allow a 
free play of supply and demand and 
could be justified in the public interest. 
Farmers, of course, would still seek a 
goal of parity in the market place. 

Another important issue due to be 
discussed in the coming session of Con- 
tess is the national fertilizer program 
a sorte by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA 
and AFBF general counsel, stressed the 
importance to farmers of having in- 
creased supplies of high analysis mineral 
fertilizer, particularly phosphorus and 
potash. 

Farmers are removing from the soils 
through crops and erosion much greater 
quantities of soil nutrients than are re- 
turned to them. This practice cannot 
continue. The people of the nation 
should have assurance that they will al- 
ways have an abundant supply of nu- 
tritious food. Farmers will do this pro- 
vided they have access to adequate sup- 
~ of mineral fertilizers of the proper 
ind and character and in greatly in- 
creased quantities. 


Among the problems at the state level 


(Continued on page 39) 


IAA Past President Earl C. Smith addresses the Public Relations conference presided over 
by K. T. Smith, 1AA director from Greene county (left). At right is Charles Mayfield, 
director of the IAA Department of Road Improvement. 
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Government Economy, Price Stability, Shuman Declares 
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T IS indeed a privilege and pleasure 
| for me to extend official welcome to 

you, the delegates, members and 
guests attending this, the 32nd Annual 
Meeting of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. An annual meeting is a time for 
retrospection, for looking back upon a 
year of progress, as well as a time for 
looking forward to rededicate our efforts 
to the tasks that lie ahead. We are thank- 
ful for this, the first full year of peace 
following a great world-wide conflagra- 
tion. While it has been a year of official 
peace, yet we must recognize that it has 
been a year of confusion and conflict both 
within our nation and abroad. Recon- 
struction and reconversion after such a 
great struggle are of necessity difficult 
and painful. 


Enlarge IAA Program 


Because of these adjustments and the 
accompanying confusion added to by the 
unpredictable and changing policies of 
governmental agencies, the year of 1946 
has been a very difficult period in the 
operation of your Association and _ its 
affiliated companies. In addition, there 
were several circumstances within our 
own organization that made our task 
more difficult. The change in adminis- 
tration of the Association was a shock 
of no small proportions. When you re- 
place an administrator of many years 
of experience and great influence and 
ability with one of inexperience, it throws 
many additional problems upon the re- 
mainder of the organization. In addi- 
tion, the great increase in membership 
of the Association has made necessary 
an enlarged service program. This en- 
larged program of service had of neces- 
sity been delayed because of the war 
period. The fact that these many prob- 
lems have been taken in stride and that 
many of them are well on the way to 
solution is a wonderful tribute to the 
vitality and effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion which you have so soundly built. It 
is a tribute to past leadership which built 
on a firm foundation. It is a tribute 
to the loyalty, ability and initiative of 


President Shuman makes his annual report 
to the membership. 


a wonderful group of people constituting 
your Board of Directors, the officers, the 
employees and the members of the Asso- 
ciation. I deeply appreciate the fine co- 
operation which has made it possible to 
report to you that the year 1946, viewed 
from any angle, has been one of the most 
successful years in the history of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Despite all of these difficulties, here 
set forth more for the historical record 
than as an excuse, the operations of all 
of the directly affiliated and associated 
cooperatives and associations have been 
highly successful. We are all justly 
proud of the record throughout the years 
of these institutions. The detailed finan- 
cial reports and major accomplishments 
of these companies have been reported 
in their entirety in the various annual 
meetings and conferences held during this 
convention. Their written reports are 
also incorporated in the printed Annual 
Report, which will be placed in your 
hands. Only those of their activities that 
are newly organized or have undergone 
major changes will be mentioned at this 
time. 


One Voice 


The Illinois Agricultural Service Com- 
pany has continued to act as corporate 
manager for the ten older business cor- 
porations. In addition, the newly or- 
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ganized Illinois Grain Terminals Com- 
pany and Illinois Cooperative Locker 
Service have entered into a management 
contract with the Service Company, and 
Illinois Milk Producers Supply Company 
has applied for this service. With very 
few exceptions, the cooperation of the 
affiliated associations with the Manage- 
ment Board has been excellent. I do 
want to re-emphasize the importance of 
this relationship. In Illinois, our early 
leaders recognized the importance of a 
close working relationship between the 
general farm organization and the co- 
operative associations serving farmers. The 
key to continued maintenance of this 
proven successful relationship is the def- 
inite correlation of activity and applica- 
tion of sound business principles made 
possible by the Illinois Agricultural Serv- 
ice Company. When we speak in IIli- 
nois, we speak with one voice — a voice 
representing the best interests of agricul- 
ture in general and not as separate com- 
modity or service groups. This is in 
sharp contrast to the situation that exists 
generally in other areas. We have been 
putting into practice the slogan of “one 
for all and all for one”. Much of the 
success of our organization and our affil- 
iates has been due to this principle and 
its application. From time to time this 
principle has been attacked by those who 
would emphasize one type of activity. 
These attacks continue despite the prov- 
en value of our type of organization, both 
in the field of private business and in 
our cooperative organizations. Farm Bu- 
reau members are entitled to insist and 
will continue to demand that there be a 
definite correlation of the activities of all 
the organizations which they have built 
and which owe their continued existence 
to Farm Bureau support. 


In his annual report one year ago, my 
distinguished predecessor, Mr. Earl C. 
Smith, said — “I feel that the enlarged 
Farm Bureau membership requires some 
improvement, some expansion and 
strengthening in at least some of these 
business operations. Thoughtful people 
and forward looking institutions are lay- 
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ing plans so as to better meet some of 
the acute problems that seem to lie 
ahead.” In line with this thinking, the 
Board of Directors early in the year 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of 
carefully examining the internal organ- 
ization and operation of the Association 
and its affiliates. This study has been 
a major project during the year. Out- 
side technical advice has been obtained 
and a partial report presented to and 
approved by the Board of Directors. This 
study considered suggestions coming from 
the county Farm Bureaus and should re- 
sult in a program of broader service. 

The organization and activities of the 
Association fall quite naturally into sev- 
eral distinct net ra 


Organization 


One of the most important parts of 
any successful membership association is 
an active organization department. I 
am happy to report that the Association 
has, and will continue to have, an active, 
aggressive membership acquisition and 
maintenance program. I am sure that you 
are all more than pleased that at the close 
of the fiscal year the membership of the 
Association had reached an all time high 
of 130,825, which is an increase of 
15,174 or 13.1% over the previous year. 
This rapid advance is a tribute to the 
sound program of service to farmers of- 
fered by your organization. It is also 
a tribute to the ability and loyalty of 
our organization staff and especially to 
the thousands of Farm Bureau members 
who have served as volunteer workers. 

The Department of Sales Service has 
been an integral part of our successful 
organization program. During the year 
we were unfortunate in losing the serv- 
ices of the capable director of this de- 
partment to a broader field of activity. 
It ‘is hoped that this service may soon 
be renewed. 

The problem of membership main- 
tenance is fully as important as acquisi- 
tion. It involves many problems of re- 
lationship as well as the development of 
new and expanded fields of service. To 
the Field Secretary has fallen much of 
the responsibility of promoting this pro- 
gram. While there is no separate re- 
port of the Field Secretary this year to 
the convention, much of the credit for 
the effective membership maintenance 
program and the generally smooth func- 
tioning of the organization during the 
past year is attributable to his untiring 
efforts. 


Treasurer's Department 


The Treasurer has already reported on 
the financial condition of the Associa- 
tion. I need only emphasize that the 
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organization is in excellent financial con- 
dition and continues to administer its 
fiscal affairs in a conservative manner. 
The duties and responsibilities falling 
upon the Treasurer's Office have con- 
tinued to multiply as our operations have 
grown. We are now faced with the 
practical necessity of relieving the Treas- 
urer’s Office of some of this congestion 
and responsibility and have plans in the 
making for that purpose. 


Purchase of Building 


One of the largest financial under- 
takings in the history of the Association 
was authorized by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the voting delegates 
during the year just closed. A_build- 
ing to be used as a home for the Associa- 
tion and its affiliated companies was pur- 
chased, This step had been contem- 
plated for a number of years and was 


made increasingly necessary by the very 


difficult rental situation in Chicago, to- 
gether with the continued growth and 
expanded needs of your organization. 
We hope to be able to move most of 
our offices into this new home within 
the next few months. Farmers, in par- 
ticular, appreciate the security and con- 
venience of the ownership of a home, 
if it can be accomplished without too 
greatly increased costs of operation. 


Comptroller’s Department 


The increase in the responsibilities of 
the Comptroller parallels that of the 
Treasurer. Here, too, we face the neces- 
sity of and are planning improvements 
in the organization of the Department 
in line with the growth of the Associa- 
tion. Proper internal auditing and bud- 
get control are of primary importance to 
the membership and to our associated 
companies. Both the Treasurer's and the 
Comptroller's office have handled a great- 
ly increased volume of work in a very 
creditable manner. 


Edwin R. Franklin (right) assistant treas- 
urer of Rockford Life Insurance Company 
receives check from IAA President Charles 
B. Shuman in full payment for 12-story 
building north of Chicago’s Loop which is 
to serve as IAA’s home in the near future. 


Secretary 


Keeping abreast of the many corporate 
requirements of our various organizations, 
the keeping of proper records, and trans- 
mitting the decisions of Boards of Direc- 
tors into various channels for action are 
some of the routine duties of the Secre- 
tary. A new activity falling under his 
supervision this year has been the man- 
agement of the new building and the 
development of plans for its occupancy. 
We are trying to plan for maximum 
efficiency in the layout and use of our 
new quarters. 


One of the most serious problems of 
the past year has been the difficulty of 
maintaining an adequate staff of capable 
office workers. With the end of the 
war many of our experienced women em- 
ployees chose to cease working in order 
to establish their own homes. It has 
been very hard to find replacements. 
In order to help solve this problem, 
we recently established a Personnel De- 
partment with an experienced full time 
director. His services are available to 


all departments and associated companies. 


Legal Department 


An institution of our size having such 
widely divergent activities and having so 
many different corporate structures pre- 
sents legal problems of no mean propor- 
tions. Present needs, plus almost cer- 
tain future expansion of activities, will 
undoubtedly require an early enlarge- 
ment of our legal staff. 


Farm Bureau Services 


Many of the departmental activities of 
the Association have been directed to- 
wards giving assistance to the county 
Farm Bureau. organizations with their 
many local problems. During the year 
these activities have been further broad- 
ened and expanded. The Department 
of Safety has been reactivated and the 
Department of Research and Taxation. 
has been divided into a Department of 
Research and a Department of Property 
Taxation. A new Department of Road 
Improvement is also now in operation. 
These changes and expansions were made 
necessary by great increases in the need 
for study and action on local govern- 
mental . problems. 


For several years there has been a 
growing demand on the part of the 
county organizations for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Veterinary 
Medical Relations. This department is 
now a reality. I believe that with the 
establishment of the new College of 
Veterinary Medicine at the University of 
Illinois, the Association can make a real 
contribution to better understanding and 
relationships in the whole field of ani- 
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mal health and hygiene. Certainly we 
have no intention te provide individual 
technical or professional advice, but rath- 
er to serve in the broad field of general 
information and relations. The Associa- 
tion also needs, on many subjects and 
occasions, the services of a professionally 
trained person in formulating legislative 
programs. Several of our associated co- 
operatives also require the part time 
services of a technically trained man in 


this field. 


Each year your Association has the 
responsibility of sponsoring and organ- 
izing’ a number of important special 
events. It was logical, therefore, to 
establish a Department of Special Serv- 
ices. This department has carried much 
of the responsibility for such difficult 
organizational tasks as the Farm Sports 
Festival, the Farm Bureau Tent at the 
State Fair, the IAA Annual Meeting and 
the trip to California for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation Annual Meeting. 


Other departments of the Association 
have found increased opportunities for 
service during 1946. School survey com- 
mittees have become active in most of 
the counties of the state. The Depart- 
ment of Rural School Relations has been 
called upon by the County Farm Bureaus 
to assist them in their work with these 
official survey committees. This will 
continue to be an important project as 
the movement toward voluntary school 
reorganization gains momentum. As a 
result of the school survey legislation 
farmers have an opportunity to organize 
their rural schools on a community basis 
into larger units, employing better teach- 
ers and offering their children a better 
educational opportunity. Farmers should, 


however, consider all proposals carefully 
as there is danger from hasty action. 
Some rural areas are permitting them- 
selves to be drawn into districts includ- 
ing a fairly large urban population which 
would undoubtedly dominate school af- 
fairs. Others may be combining on a 
basis too small for maximum efficiency 
and economy. 


The services of the Departments of 
Property Taxation and Rural Road Im- 
provement will undoubtedly be in great 
demand during coming months. The full 
effect of the change to 100% assessed 
valuation will rightly result in demands 
for local tax activity. 


The Research Department will be 
called upon to furnish much of the sta- 
tistical basis for our anticipated activity 
in the whole field involving local gov- 
ernmental problems. Research activities 
in the field of marketing continue to ex- 
pand as we move into new phases of 
livestock and grain handling. General 
economic research for the new Economic 
Study Committee has already been under- 
taken. 


Marketing Activities 


The development of a properly cor- 
related program of cooperative marketing 
activities continues to be a primary un- 
solved problem of the Association. How- 
ever, I am happy to report that sub- 
stantial progress has been made during 
the year just closed. In the fields of 
grain, livestock and dairy marketing there 
is still much work to be done. There 
are two fundamental considerations from 
which we must never allow ourselves 
to deviate. First, we must always test 


President Shuman (center) is shown at the registration table during the IAA convention 


* with left to right: 


Byron Kline, McLean county; H. P. Ash, Macon; Reinard Boehle, Sr., 


Peoria, and Clark E. Wise, Champaign. 
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every proposal as to whether it is in the 
long time best interests of the farmers 
of Illinois. All services and institutions 
must be measured by this standard, 
“What will in the end bring the highest 
net returns and the best service to the 
individual farmer?” 


Correlation Necessary 


The second fundamental is that we 
must not permit the great commodity in- 
terests to be divided into competing 
groups. Milk is milk whether sold as 
fluid milk, or as some processed product. 
Grain is grain whether marketed through 
river points or rail stations. _ Livestock 
is one commodity whether assembled 
iocally or at the large terminals or proc- 
essed by cooperative plants. Early action 
to correlate all cooperative activities for 
marketing each i is absolutely nec- 
essary if we are to eliminate friction and 
provide maximum returns to farmers. 


Despite material and equipment short- 
ages, considerable vrogress has been made 
by cooperative marketing and processing 
organizations of the state in expanding 
their operations. The new cold storage 
building of the Illinois Fruit Growers 
Exchange is nearing completion and will 
mark a step forward in the cooperative 
marketing of fruits and vegetables. Sev- 
eral new developments and expansions 
in the operation of cooperative locker 
plants and in the plants of the Prairie 
Farms Creameries were completed during 
the year. A new creamery plant at Henry 
began operations during the year. 


In addition to this progress, there is 
yet much to be done. Considerable areas 
of the state, notably those producing 
milk for cheese factories and condensaries 
remain unorganized. 


With the organization of Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company, progress has been 
made in development of the framework 
for an enlarged program of grain mar- 
keting. A better understanding of ulti- 
mate objectives of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association program of livestock 
marketing now exists. I feel confident 
that real progress can be made towards 
putting this program into action during 
coming months. 


The Association must insist upon the 
closest possible cooperation on the part 
of everyone concerned if it is to suc- 
cessfully accomplish its goal of establish- 
ing an effective correlated cooperative 
marketing structure in I1linois. 


Other Problems 


For a number of years the Association 
has contemplated the establishment of a 
Retirement Plan for employees. The 


(Continued on page 28) 
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{, FARM WOMEN URGED TO BACK 
LEGISLATION OF BENEFIT TO RURAL AREAS 


tended an all-day conference, Nov. 

19, as part of the 32nd annual 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and Associated Companies in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 18 to 21. 


J ecses en it 300 women at- 


A varied program 
planned by the IIli- 
nois Home Bureau 
Federation included 
group singing led 
by Mrs. R. E. Milli- 
gan, Music Chair- 
man of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Fed- 
eration, several ad- 
dresses, and a tour 
of the Antique Gal- 
leries at Carson Pirie 
Scott and Company 
was enjoyed. 

Paul E, Mathias, secretary, Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association, in his address 
“Prospective State Legislation” told the 
group of the various legislation that is to 
be a definite benefit to the -rural areas in 
the state of Illinois. He urged that the 
rural women get behind these bills. 

Mathias commended the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation for its support of the 
school re-organization program and its 
fine support of leadership. 

In the discussion of re-organization of 
schools, Mathias stated that one must 
also discuss roads and that there should 
be a re-organization of road districts in 
many areas so that the same road equip- 
ment could be used in larger areas. 

Another factor important to the rural 
communities besides education and roads, 
is the health program. He discussed the 
work that had been done upon the hos- 
pital survey and the objective of having 
an adequate he fag within 25 miles of 
every rural family in the state. 

Mathias stated that the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association will join with the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation in legis- 
lation for the establishment of a much 
needed Home Economics building on the 
campus of the University of Illinois. A 
larger building is needed to adequately 
handle the increasing enrollment in 
Home Economics work at the University. 

Mrs. Elsie W. Mies, immediate past 
president of the Associated Women of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 


Mrs. Englund 
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By Mrs. Edward A. Schilf 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
Publicity Chairman 


spoke on “Women’s Share in the World 
of Today.” 

She stated that because the women are 
wives and mothers, they have a tendency 
to share emotionally in today’s problems. 
We are concerned about our schools be- 
cause our children attend the schools. 
We are concerned about business, gov- 
ernment, and others because our sons and 
husbands are engaged in business, gov- 
ernment, and others. 

The women of the United States share 
in the economic welfare of the whole 
world and we are being watched as to 
our ‘spending patterns at the present 
time; whether our spending will cause 
inflation throughout the world or put 
the world business on a sound, economic 
basis. 

To share in the world of today, we 
must be organized. Mrs. Mies said: 
“An organization is a vehicle through 
which we can best protect our welfare 
by working with others.” 

Miss Pearl Barnes, president of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation, was 
chairman of the morning meeting. Mrs. 


June Clifton, past president of the IIli- 
nois Home Bureau Federation, presided 
at the afternoon meeting. 

Mrs. Helen Nelson Englund, director 
of the Chicago chapter of the American- 
Scandinavian psoas told of the ac- 
tivities of the women in the building of 
the peace. 

Seventeen women were delegates or 
alternate delegates to the United Nations 
conference in London . . . women from 
all over the world, representing many 
different nations. At present there are 
eight women delegates or advisers at the 
conference in New York. Their view- 
points and opinions are respected and 
considered. 

Mrs. Englund urged the women of the 
group to make the activities of the United 
Nations their number one searching in- 
terest outside the interest in their homes. 

Following Mrs. Englund’s talk an in- 
teresting discussion was conducted with 
Mrs. Clifton as leader. 

Mrs. Ray Hanley, 4-H chairman of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation, dis- 
tributed new leaflets concerning the IIli- 
nois 4-H Memorial camp to be built on 
250 acres of the Allerton estate presented 
to the 4-H club boys and girls of the 
state of Illinois. 


Gladys Blair, home adviser for WBBM’s Country Hour, interviews Miss Pearl Barnes, 

president of the Illinois Home Bureauy Federation, and other Home Bureau 

during the IAA annual meeting. You can tune in on the Country Hour at 780 on your 
dial from 5 to 6 a.m. every day. 
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OUR new members were elected to 

the IAA Board of Directors at the 
32nd annual meeting in Chicago. The 
following are thumb-nail sketches of the 
new men: 

EARL M. HUGHES, 39, Woodstock, 
McHenry county, was elected to repre- 
sent the 1st to 11th congressional districts 
succeeding Harvey 
W. Adair, Chicago 
Heights. Districts 1 
to 11 include the 
counties of Cook, 
Lake, McHenry, 
Kane, DuPage, and 
Will. 

Hughes operates 
a farm four miles 
northwest of Wood- 
stock. He was born 
and reared in that 
area and graduated 
in general agriculture from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1929. 

Following his graduation he operated 
a dairy farm for four years then attended 
Cornell University graduate school where 
he received his degree as Doctor of 
Philosophy in agricultural economics in 
1938. 

He served as an assistant professor of 
agricultural economics at the University 
of Illinois until 1941 when he became 
first field man with the Northeastern IIli- 
nois Farm Bureau Farm Management 
Service. 

He resigned in 1943 to devote full 
time to his farm . . . specializing in live- 
stock and in general dairying. 

Hughes has served as secretary of the 
McHenry County Farm Bureau and secre- 
tary of the Service Company. He is a 
member of the Woodstock Chamber of 
Commerce and the McHenry School 
Survey Committee. 

The new director was married in 1932 
and has three children: Helen, 9, Rob- 
ert, 7, and Earl, Jr., age 4. He is a 
member of the Woodstock Methodist 
Church. 

ALBERT W. WEBB, 42, Ewing, 
Franklin county, was elected to repre- 
sent the 25th congressional district suc- 
ceeding August G. 
Eggerding, Red 
Bud. Webb is a 
charter member of 
the Franklin Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau 
and served as its 
president from 
1934 to 1937. 

He was born on 
a farm homesteaded 
by his great-great- 
grandfather in 
1818. He was grad- 
uated from Ewing High School, took 
a two-year course at Southern Illinois 
Normal University at Carbondale and 


E. M. Hughes 


A. W. Webb 
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YOUR FOUR NEW 


Diroctons 
graduated from the University of IlIli- 
nois College of Commerce in 1927. 
Following his graduation he taught 
school until 1930. In 1934 he was ac- 
tive in 4-H Club development and in 
1935 to 1944 worked in various ca- 


pacities in rural rehabilitation and farm 
security. 


Since 1944 he has been farming full 
time with his father, operating about 
600 acres. Major farm operations in- 
clude the maintenance of a herd of 50 
registered polled Hereford breeding 
cattle, a flock of 200 ewes, and feed- 
ing out 500 weathers. The farm pro- 
duces a large acreage of wheat. Some 
of the Webb farm land is terraced. 


Webb was elected chairman of the 
recently organized Franklin County 
Conservation District. He is a mem- 
ber of the Benton Lions Club, Industry 
and Agricultural Committee of Ben- 
ton, is a board member of the recently 
consolidated Ewing School System, and 
a 32nd degree Mason. 


The Webbs have two daughters, 
Anne, 6, and Sue, 4. 


EDWARD T. CULNAN, 49, Lin- 
coln, Logan county, was elected to repre- 
sent the 17th congressional district suc- 
ceeding Charles 
Lauritzen, Reddick. 
The 17th district in- 
cludes Livingston, 
Woodstock, Logan, 
McLean, and Ford 
counties. 

Culnan has been 
a director of the 
Logan County Farm 
Bureau since 1946. 
His father was a 
charter member with 
whom he held a 
joint peng ies g 

Except for one year he has lived on 
the same 200 acre farm all his life. He 
attended rural school and the Lincoln 
Business College. He is engaged in gen- 
eral grain farming and feeds some live- 
stock. 

One of his proudest achievements with 
the help of another farmer was in arous- 
ing the interest of his neighbors to seek 
rural school consolidation. This oc- 
curred before any of the recent school 


E. T. Culnan 


survey committees had been set up. 

The new director served as secretary 
of Logan County Farm Bureau for the 
past year and has worked on a number 
of Farm Bureau committees. He has 
been president of Logan County Pro- 
ducers Supply since its organization in 
1939, director of the Illinois Hybrid Seed 
Producers Company for two years and is 
the township school treasurer. 


He is married to the former Marie F. 
Plut of Logan county and is a member at 
Lincoln of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Knights of Columbus, and the Elks 
lodge. 


The Culnans are the parents of three 
children: Jane, 8, Anita, 6, and Thomas 
Edward, age 4. 

EDWIN J. GUMM, 54, Galesburg, 
Knox county, was elected to represent 
the 15th congressional district succeeding 
Ronald A. Holt of Galva. The 15th 
congressional district includes Adams, 
Schuyler, Fulton, Knox, and Henry coun- 
ties. 

Gumm has been president of the Illi- 
nois Milk Producers Association for two 
years. He was born 
on a farm four miles 
south of Galesburg, 
the farm which he 
now operates, was 
graduated from 
Brown's Business 
College at Gales- 
burg and _ studied 
law at the John B. 
Stetson College, De- 
land, Florida. 

His studies were 
interrupted when he 
served in World War I. After his dis- 
charge he returned to the home farm and 
was married to the former Janet Chap- 
man of Galesburg. 


The new director is engaged in gen- 
eral farming and has a dairy herd of 60 
head, he owns 250 acres but generally 
operates considerably more. Normally 
he feeds 100 cattle and 75 hogs. 


He has been a member of Knox 
County Farm Bureau for 25 years, has 
been on the board 15 years and has 
served as vice-president for five years. 
Gumm has been president of the Gales- 
burg Pure Milk Association since its or- 
ganization 12 years ago. He is president 
of the Knox-Warren Livestock Shipping 
Association, vice-president of the Gales- 
burg Chamber of Commerce and is a 
member of the Galesburg Exchange 
Club. On his county board of super- 
visors he serves as chairman of the 
finance committee. 

He is also a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the local Universalist Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gumm have two children: 
Dorothy, 19, a junior at MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, and Jack, 18, serving 
in the army in Texas. 


E. J. Gumm 
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Farrurut, unrelenting years of long 

service dating from the early days of 
the Farm Bureau movement in their 
local counties mark the careers of the 
four men who retired from the board 
of directors of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association during the 32nd annual 
meeting in Chicago. 

CHARLES LAU- 
RITZEN, Reddick, 
Livingston county, 
who retired as di- 
rector representing 
the 22nd congres- 
sional district, has 
been active in Farm 
Bureau work since 
it was first started 
in his county. 

Joining the Farm 
Bureau in 1920, 
Lauritzen served as 
director, vice-president and president 
for 17 years. His term as president 
extended from 1935 to 1938. 

Lauritzen acted as member of the 
finance committee during the four 
years he served on the IAA board of 
directors. 


Active in the civic affairs of his 
home community, he has served as 
president of the Danish Lutheran 
Church of Dwight for the past 10 
years and is on the finance board of his 
synod. 

He lives on a 240-acre dairy and 
grain farm near Reddick but is no 
longer active in farming. Married to 
the former Emelie Vasgaard, he has 
five daughters and three sons. 

HARVEY W. ADAIR, Chicago 
Heights, Cook county, representing the 1st 
to 11th districts, also retires as a mem- 
ber of the board 
of directors. 

During the four 
years he served on 
the state board of 
directors, Adair has 
been active on the 
marketing commit- 
tee and has given 
freely of his time 
and advice in shap- 
ing the new live- 
stock marketing 
plan presented at 
the annual meeting. 


Adair operates a 200-acre farm in 
Bloom township, Cook county, and is a 
charter member of the Cook County 
Farm Bureau on which he served for 
nine years as president and 22 years 
as director before being elected as di- 
rector of the state board. 

Long interested and active in civic 
affairs, Adair served 12 years as mem- 
ber of the board of Cottage Grove 


Charles Lauritzen 


Harvey Adair 
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THESE FOUR DIRECTORS 
RETIRE FROM IAA BOARD 


school and for 14 years as a member 
of Bloom township high school board 
prior to his service as director on the 
IAA board. 


Adair has been active in the work 
of the State School Board Association 
and for five years was a member. of 
the executive committee of the Tri- 
County School Board Association. 


AUGUST G. EGGERDING of Red 
Bud, Randolph county, resigns as director 
from the 25th congressional district, 
after representing 
farmers from south- 
western Illinois for 
a period of 10 
years. 

A respected and 
veteran member of 
the IAA committee 
on organization and 
information, Egger- 
ding was elected to 
the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois 
Agricultural Asso- 


A. G. Eggerding 


ciation in 1937. 

He is a charter member of the Ran- 
dolph County Farm Bureau and was 
on the organizing board of the Ran- 
dolph County Service Company, acting 
as president of the board for five 
years. 

Eggerding lives on his farm but has 
passed on the management to his son, 
Wilber. 

A deeply religious man, he has been 
active in support of his rural Lutheran 
church as a voting member since 1904, 
an elder for 3 years, and congregation 
president. He also has served on the 
national board of support and pensions 
of the Lutheran church. 

The Eggerdings were married in 
1904 and are parents of three sons and 
two daughters. 


He has served as president of the 
First National Bank of Red Bud for 
36 years, has held office since 1918 
in the Horse Prairie Mutual Insurance 
Company, is secretary of the Horse 
Prairie Township District Mutual Tor- 
nado Insurance Company. 

Eggerding headed his town board 
for the past 25 years, was president of 
the Red Bud quarry for 18 years, chair- 
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man of rural resettlement in Randolph 
county for four years, and served four 
years as chairman of the local soil 
conservation board. 

RONALD A. HOLT, 48, of Galva 
in Henry county, retires as director 
after representing farmers of the 15th 
congressional dis- 
trict for a period 
of six years. He was 
elected at the 25th 
aniversary meeting 
at St. Louis in 1941. 

A hardworking 
Farm Bureau mem- 
ber for more than 
25 years, Holt owns 
and operates a 220 
grain and livestock 
farm and feeds out 
about two carloads 
of steers and 300 hogs each year. 

Holt first served as director of the 
Henry County Farm Bureau in 1927 
and again in 1940. He has continued 
as director of his county Farm Bureau 
during the years he has been on the 
board of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. He was president of his local 
Farm Bureau in 1932-34. 

Because it is impossible to get suffi- 
cient help in his farming operations, 
Holt felt obligated to resign as director 
on the state board. This year, Holt 
said, he missed several board meetings 
and felt that as a director he should be 
present at every gathering. 

As a member of the IAA marketing 
committee for six year, Holt has helped 
develop the marketing program and 
long range plans described more fully 
elsewhere in this issue of the IAA 
RECORD. 

Long interested in local civic affairs 
in his local community, Holt now 
serves as a trustee of the Galva Con- 
gregational church, director of the Pro- 
duction Credit Association, and presi- 
dent of the Galva Farmers Cooperattve 
Elevator. 

Holt moved to the farm he now 
owns when he was four years old and 
attended Galva high school. He left 
school at the age of 15, before gradu- 
ating, because his help was needed at 
home. 

He is married and has one daughter, 
Sheila, 8 years old. 


Ronald Holt 
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FOREWORD 


ODAY, more than One Hundred and 

Thirty Thousand farm families are 
members of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. This is the greatest num- 
ber ever to belong to any State farm 
organization. The delegate body ass- 
embled in annual convention rejoices 
at this membership achievement. This 
delegate body is sobered by its respon- 
sibility of leadership and by its dbliga- 
tions of trust to these many farmers. 

America today, as perhaps never be- 
fore, cries out for intelligent leader- 
ship; for statesman ‘and men of com- 
mon sense to guide this great country 
from a morass of confusion and doubt 
that threatens at times to engulf and 
destroy the securities and freedoms that 
have made America great. 

The farmers of Illinois believe that 
it is the time to revive some old ideas 
of honor, honesty and loyalty as the 
guiding principles of reconstruction and 
peace. 


We believe it is time to declare the 
war emergency at an end. We believe 
it is time to appraise our national prob- 
lems. We believe it is time for all 
organized groups to lay aside averice 
and greed and to honestly and patri- 
otically face the needs of America and 
of the world in a program that can give 
to each his own if he will but work and 
labor for the greatest good of all. It is 
time to forsake nostrums and palliatives 
as cures for economic ills. It is time 
to be diligent rather than expedient. 

The ways of agriculture are the ways 
of production and peace. The ways of 
America are the ways of production and 
peace. The farmers of Illinois pledge 
themselves to work with all honest and 


true men of this great republic to build. 


herein and in this world an era of 
peace, good will and fair return to all 
who will labor and strive thereto. 


There is thanksgiving and gratitude 
for an abundant harvest. There is 
thanksgiving and gratitude for the 
brain and resource that is with our 
peoples Let us lead forward to achieve- 
ment in peace — to the full measure of 
gainful bounty that will come from 
toil and never from dole. America can 
be as great as we will work to make her 
great. 
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I. NATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
POLICY . 


Agriculture is the Nation’s keystone 
industry. It provides the food neces- 
sary to sustain life and fibers and many 
other raw materials required by indus- 
try. The rural areas of the Nation also 
produce an excess of young people 
who migrate to urban areas to man the 
machines of modern industry and to 
assume places of leadership in business 
and public life. A prosperous and 
wholesome agriculture is therefore es- 
sential to the entire nation. 

After long and difficult struggles, 
farmers have obtained national recog- 
nition of their problems and legislation 
which provides some protection against 
loss of income due to factors outside 
their control. This legislation is basic- 
ally sound and must not be abandoned. 
Some improvements can no doubt be 
made and will receive our support 
when we are convinced that they are 
sound and in the public interest. We 
oppose any basic change in the existing 
parity formula. We condemn efforts to 
raise the general parity level at this 
time by the inclusion of wage rates in 
the formula or by other similar means. 

We commend the Board of Directors 
for establishing the I.A.A. Economic 
Study Committee for the purpose of 
making a thorough study of the Na- 
tion’s Agricultural problems and poli- 
cies and making suggestions for im- 
provements in national agricultural pol- 
icy. We urge the directors and officers 
of the Association to aid and assist this 
committee in every proper manner and 
to give widespread publicity to their 
findings and report. 


II. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL 
AGRICULTURAL AGENTS 


Over a period of years a number of 
separate federal agencies have been cre- 
ated to meet specific agricultural prob- 
lems. In many cases, there has been a 
marked change in the nature and an in- 
crease in the scope of the operations 
of these agencies. As a consequence, 
there is now much duplication of activi- 
ties and unnecessary expense in their 
operations. There is a great need for 
coordination of the activities of all 
government agencies serving farmers. 

The activities of government agencies 


serving Illinois farmers fall into three 
broad classes: research, education and 
service functions. In order t6 reduce 
expenses and increase benefits to farm- 
ers, we recommend that so far as pos- 
sible, all major activities in each of 
these fields be coordinated. 


III. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
AGENCIES 


Federal agricultural credit agencies 
were originally established to meet fi- 
nancial needs of farmers and to enable 
them to secure adequate and depend- 
able credit with the objective in mind 
that farmers would eventually own and 
control their own cooperative credit 
institutions. 

We favor the reorganization of the 
Farm Credit Administration to bring 
it under the direction of an independent 
policy-making board at the national 
level. We also favor the election by 
farmers of at least a majority of the 
members on the Farm Credit Board of 
Directors at the district level. 


IV. ECONOMY IN FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 


We are gravely concerned over the 
enormous growth of the national debt 
and the inflationary effects of contin- 
ued heavy spending by the Federal 
government. 

We urge members of Congress, the 
President of the United States and all 
other government officials to be very 
diligent and persistent in seeking ways 
and means of reducing Federal expen- 
ditures to a level well below current rev- 
enues. Some revision of the tax struc- 
ture may be desirable. Reducing taxes 
is important, but reduction of expedi- 
tures is much more fundamental. This 
is especially important at this time in 
order to counteract dangerous inflation- 
ary trends, reduce the national debt, 
and insure the future value of govern- 
ment bonds and currency. 


Vv. AGRICULTURE-INDUSTRY- 
LABOR-FINANCE 
CONFERENCES 


In our modern economic system, each 
major group, agriculture, labor, and 
industry, are mutually dependent upon 
one another. An abundance of food 
and manufactured products is essential 
to a high standard of living for labor. 
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A plentiful supply of efficient labor and 
agricultural raw materials is required 
for industrial prosperity. Adequate 
equipment for the farm and home and 
good markets for farm products are 
necessary for agricultural well-being. 
An adequate monetary and credit sys- 
tem is essential to all. The future wel- 
fare of each major economic group de- 
pends upon full production by the 
others. Full production in turn re- 
quires that each group understand the 
problems of all. This understanding 
can be reached only through a consid- 
eration of all basic facts by represent- 
atives of each of the major economic 
groups in the nation. 

In order to establish a better under- 
standing between economic groups and 
to achieve a stable, high level produc- 
tion of agricultural and manufactured 
products, we authorize the officers and 
directors of the Association to sponsor 
and promote one or more conferences 
of leaders of agricultural, industrial, 
labor and financial organizations. 


VI. NATIONAL SOILS FERTILITY 
PROGRAM 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
urges the adoption of a National Soils 
Fertility policy and program to assure 
farmers greatly increased supplies of 
high analysis mineral fertilizer, particu- 
larly phosphorus and_potash. 

We remove from our soils through 
crops and erosion much greater quanti- 
ties of soil nutrients than we return to 
them. This cannot continue. The 
people of this nation should have as- 
surance that they will always have an 
abundant supply of nutritious food. 
The farmers of Illinois will keep their 
land fertile and produce nutritious 
crops, provided they have access to ade- 


“quate supplies of mineral fertilizers of 


the proper kind and character and in 
greatly increased quantities. 


VII. FLOOD CONTROL 


United States Army Engineers have 
proposed a flood control plan for the 
Illinois River Basin which contem- 


plates the construction of 15 impound- 
ing dams and reservoirs and the im- 
provement of channels, levees and flood 
walls. More than 140,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land would be acquired by the 
Federal government for these dams 
and reservoirs. The plan contemplates 
that in times of flood, the flood waters 
would be held in these reservoirs and 
released as the flood recedes, The cost 
of the proposed plan, including the 
acquisition of land, estimated upon the 
basis of 1940 costs and land values, is 
in excess of $90,000,000. Present day 
costs would greatly exceed this amount 
but no accurate estimate based upon pres- 
ent day costs and values is available. The 
proposed costs do not include severance 
damages resulting from the taking of 
only a portion of a farm, damage re- 
sulting from injury to drainage, or 
damage to lower and surrounding areas 
from seepage and similar items. No 
monetary value is fixed nor can it be 
for the loss resulting from the disrup- 
tion of communities or from removing 
people in the area acquired from their 
homes. The claimed ratio of costs to 
benefits is $1.24 of benefit for each 
$1.00 of cost over a 50 year period, 
upon the basis of 1940 costs. When 
maintenance charges and present day 
costs and values are taken into consid- 
eration, it seems obvious that on a 
purely monetary basis the cost would 
exceed the benefits. 


The proposal, in effect, would result 
in taking the property of persons resid- 
ing upon the upper tributaries of the 
river for the benefit of persons residing 
in the river valley. Heretofore private 
property has been taken by the govern- 
ment in peacetime only when the neces- 
sity in the interest of the general wel- 
fare and the resulting public benefit 
was clear. The Board of Directors of 
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AT 32ND ANNUAL MEETING 


FOREWORD 


ODAY, more than One Hundred and 
Thirty Thousand farm families are 
members of the Illinois Agricultural 


Association. This is the greatest num 
ber ever to belong to any State farm 
organization. The delegate body ass- 
embled in annual convention rejoices 
at this membership achievement. This 
delegate body 1s sobc red by its respon- 
sibility of leadership and by its dbliga- 


tions of trust to these many farmers 


America today, as perhaps never be 
fore, cries out for intelligent leader- 
ship; for statesman and men of com- 
mon sense to guide this great country 
from a morass of confusion and doubt 
that threatens at times to engulf and 
destroy the securities and freedoms that 
have made America great. 

The farmers of Illinois believe that 
it 1s the time to revive some old ideas 
of honor, honesty and loyalty as the 
guiding principles of reconstruction and 
peace. 

We believe it is time to declare the 
war emergency at an end. We believe 
it is time to appraise our national prob- 
lems. We believe it is time for all 
organized groups to lay aside averic 
and greed and to honestly and patri 
otically face the needs of America and 
of the world in a program that can give 
to each his own if he will but work and 
labor for the greatest good of all It 1s 
time to forsake nostrums and palliatives 
as cures for economic ills. It ts time 
to be diligent rather than expedient 


The ways of agriculture are the ways 


of production and peace. The ways of 
America are the ways of production and 
peace. The farmers of Hlinots pl dye 
themselves to work with all honest and 

i len OF this Lreat republi to build 
herein and in- this world an cra ot 
pe ood will and tat turn te 
who I] labor Str h oO 

Th SeIVING v 
for an harvest Phere 
thanksgiving and gratitude for the 
rain and resource that ts with our 
cople. Let us lead forward to achicve 
lent in peace to the full mea ¢ ol 
gainful bounty that will ome from 
toil and never from dole. America can 


ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DELEGATES 


I]. NATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
POLICY 


Nation's keystone 


It provides the food neces- 


Indus 
sary to sustain life and fibers and many 
other raw materials required by indus- 
try. The rural areas of the Nation also 
produce an excess of young people 
who migrate to urban areas to man the 
machines of modern industry and to 
assume places of leadership in business 
and public lite. A prosperous and 
wholesome agriculture is therefore es- 
sential to the entire nation. 

After long and difficult struggles, 
farmers have obtained national recog- 
nition of their problems and legislation 
which provides some protection against 
loss of income due to factors outside 
their control. This legislation 1s basic- 
ally sound and must not be abandoned. 
Some improvements can no doubt be 
made and will receive our support 
when we are convinced that they are 
sound and in the public interest. We 
oppose any basic change in the existing 
parity formula. We condemn efforts to 
raise the general parity level at this 
time by the inclusion of wage rates in 
the formula or by other similar means. 

We commend the Board of Directors 
for establishing the I.A.A. Economic 
Study Committee for the purpose of 
making a thorough study of the Na- 
tion’s Agricultural problems and poli- 
cies and making suggestions for im- 
provements in national agricultural pol- 
icy. We urge the directors and officers 
of the Association to aid and assist this 
committee in every proper manner and 
to give widespread publicity to their 


I 
findings and report 


Il. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL 
AGRICULTURAL AGENTS 


number of 


ral agencies have been cre- 
agricultural prob 


lems In many cases, there has been a 


SPCCrA 


marked change in the nature and an tn- 

isc in the scope of the operations 
of these agencies. As consequence 
there is now much dupli ation of activi- 
tics and unnecessary expense in their 
operations. There is a great need for 
coordination ot the activities of all 
government agencies serving farmers 


The activities of government agencies 


IN CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 21, 


1946 


serving Illinois tarmers fall into three 
broad classes: research, education and 
service functions. In order to reduce 
expenses and increase benefits to farm- 
ers, we recommend that so far as pos- 
sible, all major activities in each of 


these fields be coordinated. 


Il. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
AGENCIES 

Federal agricultural credit agencies 
were originally established to meet f- 
nancial needs of farmers and to enable 
them to secure adequate and depend- 
able credit with the objective in mind 
that farmers would eventually own and 
control their own cooperative credit 
institutions. 

We favor the reorganization of the 
Farm Credit Administration to bring 
it under the direction of an independent 
policy-making board at the national 
level. We also favor the election by 
farmers of at least a majority of the 
members on the Farm Credit Board of 
Directors at the district level. 


IV. ECONOMY IN FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

We are gravely concerned over the 
enormous growth of the national debt 
and the inflationary effects of contin- 
ued heavy spending by the Federal 
government. 

We urge members of Congress, the 
President of the United States and all 
other government officials to be very 
diligent and persistent in secking ways 
and means of reducing Federal expen- 
ditures to a level well below current rev- 
enues. Some revision of the tax struc- 
ture may be desirable. Reducing taxes 
is important, but reduction of expedi- 
tures is much more tundamental. This 
is especially important at this time in 
orde r to counteract dangerous intlation- 
ary trends, reduce the national debt, 
and insure the future value of govern- 
ment bonds and currency. 

V. AGRICULTURE-INDUSTRY- 

LABOR-FINANCE 
CONFERENCES 

In our modern economic sy stem, e€ach 
major group, agriculture, labor, and 
industry, are mutually dependent upon 
one another. An abundance ot food 
and manufactured products 1s essential 
to a high standard of living for labor. 
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the Association have heretofore taken 
action opposing the plan insofar as the 
acquisition of land for the impounding 
of dams and reservoirs is concerned 
pending consideration by the voting 
delegates. We approve the action here- 
tofore taken by the Board of Directors 
and direct that the Association continue 
to oppose the proposal for the ac- 
quisition of land and the construction 
of impounding dams and reservoirs un- 
til such time as information is available 
as to the estimated cost and benefits on 
the basis of present day costs and val- 
ues, until it is clear, that the monetary 
benefits resulting are greatly in excess 
of the cost, and until it is unquestion- 
ably clear that the project is justified 
and necessary to serve the general wel- 
fare. . 

Many informed persons urge that an 
adequate soil conservation program will 
prove highly effective in preventing 
run-off thereby controlling flood 
waters. Such a program can be put in- 
to effect at much less expense than the 
proposed plan, the cost would largely 
be borne by land owners and homes and 
communities would not be disrupted. 
The possibilities of flood control 
through an adequate soil conservation 
program and the cost of such a soil con- 
servation program should be studied 
and determined. We oppose the under- 
taking by the Federal government of 
projects involving such huge expendi- 
tures at this time when the government 
has a very great indebtedness and its 
expenditures exceed its revenues un- 
less such projects are shown to be 
essential and necessary for the general 
welfare and the protection of life and 
property. The Association should not 
oppose proposals for channel improve- 
ment and for the improvement of 
levees and flood walls. 


VIII. SOIL CONSERVATION 


We recognize the importance of soil 
conservation and the preservation of 
our basic soil resources. The mainten- 


ance of a high level of soil productivity 
is fundamental to a permanent agricul- 
ture and to the continuation of a high 
and increasing standard of living for 
the American people. We favor con- 
tinued and increased emphasis on con- 
servation of the soil in all its phases, 
based on complete coordination of all 
federal and state soil conservation ac- 
tivities in the county and continued 
through the cooperation of and as the 
responsibility of the farmers of each 
county. This county program should 
be built on the basic principle of wise 
land use and good farming practices. 
Such a program should aid in the pre- 
vention of flood damage. This pro- 
gram should fit into a coordinated state 
program and insofar as possible should 
be planned, administered and financed 
by the cooperating farmers. 


IX. TAXATION OF COOPERA- 
TIVES 

We believe in the private enterprise 
system and look upon farm coopera- 
tives as part of that system. We 
recognize that earnings of cooperatives 
which are retained within the coopera- 
tive structure and not distributed as 
patronage dividends to members should 
be subject to the same tax treatment 
as funds so retained within the corpora- 
tion structure. Cooperative earnings 
upon member business returned to 
members as patronage dividends, either 
in cash or stock, should not be subject 
to tax. Such income is now subject to 
tax as the income of the individual 
members of the cooperative. Patronage 
dividends represent savings arising 
from the handling of a particular indi- 
vidual’s business, They can be returned 
to him either through adjusted prices or 
through patronage dividends. “The re- 
turn of these savings in the form of 
patronage dividends has certain general 
advantages which make it desirable to 
retain the opportunity of so distributing 
these funds. 

We will support such changes in the 
internal revenue law as may be neces- 


sary to require agricultural cooperatives 
to annually report their operations and 
earnings, and to provide that there be 
income tax exemption or deduction 
from taxable income on only that por- 
tion of their earnings on member busi- 
ness which is distributed to their mem- 
bers and patrons. 


X. FARM LABOR PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The farm labor situation is still very 
acute and probably will continue to be 
so for some time. The Extension Serv- 
ice rendered valuable assistance to 
farmers in recruiting and placing farm 
labor during and since the war. 

We recommend that sufficient funds 
be made available to the Extension 
Service for the continuation of this 
activity for a limited time only and 
that the entire program be ended as 
soon as the pressing need ceases to 
exist. 


XI. REGULATION OF ADVERSE 
LABOR PRACTICES 


We believe that the experience of the 
past year in labor-management relations 
has been a serious reflection not only 
upon the parties involved but upon our 
entire nation. We believe that it is 
the responsibility of Congress to take 
steps to correct situations which have 
brought about strife and conflict be- 
tween labor and management. Any 
legislation should be such that undue 
advantage does not accrue to labor or 
management and that the public interest 
is adequately protected. 

We feel that the protection of the 
dignity of labor is one of the fundamen- 
tal requirements of a democracy. We 
recognize the contribution that labor 
has made to the nation and will support 
reasonable programs designed to bring 
about.an ever-increasing standard of 
living for labor. We believe, however, 
that wage increases alone will not in- 
crease the standard of living without 


(Continued on page 44) 


At a dinner in Springfield recently honoring Dave Mieher, retiring manager of Country Life Insurance Company, three of the insurance 
men and their wives are shown in a gay mood. Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Frank V. Wilcox; he is the new manager of Country 
Mutual Casualty Company; Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Richardson; he is the new manager of Country Life, and Mr. and Mrs. Mieher. 
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IAA INSURANCE COVERAGE NOW 


More than Billion Dollars 


"T HE proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” So goes the old saying. 
Likewise the proof of the esteem IIli- 
nois farmers have in their own insur- 
ance companies is shown in the figures 
which tell of another year of spec- 
tacular gains in IAA insurance sales, ac- 
cording to epee of the operations of the 
companies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30. 

The figures reveal that farmers have 
increased insurance in force on their 
lives and property through Country 
Life Insurance Company, Country Mu- 
tual Fire Company, and Country Mu- 
tual Casualty Company to more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollats. 

Country Mutual Casualty Company 
on Sept. 30 had 164,500 policies and 
98 bonds in force. Together, this is 
an increase of 18,612 over the previous 
year. Country Mutual Casualty pol- 
icies cover automobile, cargo and ac- 
cident risk and employers liability. 

During the past year Country Mu- 
tual Casualty returned $797,949.60 to 
policyholders in the form of special 
dividends, according to the report 


Country Life Manager Richardson (left) 

bids Retiring Manager Mieher goodbye as 

he leaves for his job with Southern Life at 
Jackson, Miss. 


made by Manager A. E. Richardson. 
Operations for the year show that the 
Company had earned premium of $3,- 
560,567.58 which was $501,337.93 
higher than in 1945. 


Total loss payments made during the 


Adjusters and Supervisors on IAA Insurance Claims force. All are adjusters except where 
named. First row, left to right: James P. Shields, assistant claims supervisor, Spring- 
field; Hal E. Trimble, assistant claims supervisor, Effingham; Richard I. Dodson, Spring- 
field; Willis J. Martin, claims supervisor, Champaign; G. R. Williams, claims supervisor, 
Belleville; R. J. O’Neill, claims supervisor, Kewanee; Charles H. Stevens, Chicago; Glen L. 
Ewing, assistant claims supervisor, Oregon; William Jellema, Chicago; Cedric N. Forbes, 
assistant to claims superintendent, Chicago. Second row, left to right: Lawrence Camp, 
Springfield; Philip M. Glennon, Galesburg; William H. Munch, Paris; Floyd A. Lobdell, 
Belvidere; Evan F. Loveless, Edwardsville; J. O. Shryack, Ottawa; Thomas E. Mathews, 
claims examiner, Chicago; Eugene B. Sears, claims examiner, Chicago; Lovis W. Henninger, 
Champaign; Richard H. Lukens, Aurora; L. L. Truninger, Elizabeth; J. Leslie Logan, Princeton; 
Lester D. Saxe, Harrisburg; William H. Quinn, Chicago. Third row, left to right: Lyle H. 
Short, Petersburg; O. W. Anderson, Moline; L. A. Morningstar, Bloomington; W. E. Kilgus, 
Kankakee; Vernon O. Wiles, Naperville; Fred R. Provines, Olney; Henry J. Wendler, Mt. 
Vernon; Paul M. Apenbrink, Quincy; Roland H. Soltwedel, Effingham; James C. Barrow, 
Belleville; John H. Lusk, Galesburg; Wm. N. Barringer, Greenville; Chester F. Michels, 
Peoria. 
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year amounted to $2,049,747.29. The 
recent rapid growth of this 19-year- 
old Farm Bureau insurance cooperative 
is reflected in the report for the period 
Oct. 1, 1941 to Oct. 1, 1946 which 
shows an increase in business of 65.2 
per cent. 


Country Life Insurance Company 
continued its steady growth during the 
year when total volume of business in- 
creased $32,451,954 and now stands 
at $276,066,174. 


Dividends paid to policyholders dur- 
ing the past year amounted to $486,- 
919.58. Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany provides that 
with the exception 
of a seven per cent 
dividend payable on 
its capital stock, all 
other surplus earn- 
ings available for 
dividend distribution 
go back to the 
policyholders. 


Death claim pay- 
ments amounted to 
$739,205.14 during 
the 1946 fiscal year. 


During the year, $39,012,421 in new 
business was sold representing the 
largest amount sold in any year by 
Country Life. Manager Dave Mieher 
attributed the remarkable growth of 
Country Life to the willingness on the 
part of farm people to buy from their 
own company and to keep their pol- 
icies in force. 


J. H. Kelker 


Country Mutual Fire Company, also 
an IAA affiliate, increased insurance in 
force by $111,878,110 during the fiscal 
year. This brought total insurance in 
force at the end of the fiscal year to 
$514,080,781. Loss claims paid total 
$1,262,429.22 and refunds to policy- 
holders amounted to $863,331.97. 


During the year dividends were paid 
or credited to members in the follow- 
ing amounts: Fire and extended cov- 
erage, $69,738.08; windstorm, $10,- 
991.37 and hail on crops, $782,602.52. 


Windstorm claims paid out in 1946 
were less than in the two preceding 
years, according to Manager J. H. Kel- 
ker. Fire losses for the company were 
slightly higher than they were in 1945. 
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DETERMINATION to reach a 

membership goal of 140,000 Farm 

Bureau members in 1947 was ex- 
pressed at the IAA organization-informa- 
tion conference in Chicago, Nov. 20 by 
IAA Organization Director O. D. Bris- 
senden. 

Chairman Otto Steffey, IAA director 
from Henderson county, challenged the 
organization department to raise Illinois 
Farm Bureau membership to 140,000 by 
Sept. 30, 1947. Brissenden accepted the 
challenge on behalf of the organization 
department. 

The conference was held in conjunc- 
tion with the IAA annual convention at 
Hotel Sherman. 

“The growth in Farm Bureau member- 
ship during the past year has been phe- 
nomenal,’’ Brissenden said. ‘It should 
continue through the present year and the 
goal thrown out by Mr. Steffey should 
be attained.” 

IAA President Charles B. Shuman con- 
gratulated the organization department 
and all those responsible for the mem- 
bership increase of 15,174 last year to 
an all time high of 130,825 members. 

“This rapid advance,” Shuman. said, 


1947 Mem 


“is a tribute to the sound program of 
service to farmers offered by your or- 
ganization. It is also a tribute to the 
ability and loyalty of our organization 
staff and especially to the thousands of 
Farm Bureau members who have served 
as volunteer workers.” 

Ceunties and organization directors 
singled out for special honors for their 
accomplishments during the year were 


La Salle county and COD Earl J. Hays, 


These county organization directors set the pace and won the honors during the past 

year. Lelt to right: Claire Gsell, Whiteside; E. E. Sandall, Kendall; Ruis Garrison, Jeffer- 

son; Earl J. Hays, La Salle; Carl Orr, Union; and Clarence Kirchofer, Gallatin. Not shown 

is Castle Jordan who replaced Sandall for the last two months of the fiscal year. 
(See Story) 


with a net increase of 559 in total mem- 
bership; Whiteside county and COD 
Clairé Gsell, with a net gain of 521. 
Menard county and COD L. C. Green- 
wald, reported the highest percentage of 


ership Go 


new member quota attained, 509.7 per 
cent; Kendall county with E. E. Sandall 
serving as COD for 10 months and Castle 
Jordan for the balance of the year, was 
second on this basis with 473.4 per cent 
reported; La Salle third with 427.5 per 
cent; Williamson fourth with 417 per 
cent, and Whiteside fifth with 407.5 
per cent. 

On the basis of percentage net gain of 
total membership for the year, the honors 
go to Jefferson county, COD Ruis Garri- 
son, who reported a net gain of 45.5 
per cent. Gallatin county and Union 


Charley Carrier, Macon county C.O.D., speaks with gestures before the Organization- 
Information conference. Others are, left to right: Chairman Otto Steffey, Henderson 
county? IAA Organization Director O. D. Brissenden, and Ruth Hartman, office secretary. 
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county with Clarence Kirchofer and Carl 
Orr as COD’s tied for second in this 
classification with a percentage increase 
in total membership of 31.7 per cent. 


a\—140 000 : 


Included among the organization-in- 
formation conference speakers was IAA 
Field Secretary George E. Metzger who 
explained the membership policies that 
guide the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. Metzger traced the history of or- 
ganization policy explaining policy causes 
and results. 

In his talk to the conference audience, 
Brissenden pointed out that there are 
enough good, substantial farmers among 
non-Farm Bureau members to make our 
goal for 1947 possible if we study our 
counties carefully. 

“Let’s seek out these individuals,” 
Brissenden continued, ‘“‘tell them the 
story of Farm Bureau and give them a 
cordial invitation to join with us. 

“Now is the time,’ Brissenden con- 
tinued, ‘‘to strengthen weak membership 
spots in every county in the state. All 
have them. It is our job to analyze the 
membership situation and follow the 
sensible course of action. 

“But to grow in numbers is not 
enough,” he said. ‘‘There must be growth 
within the present membership if we are 
to be strong in meeting the problems 
that lie ahead for agriculture. This 
means greater participation by more mem- 
bers in all parts of the broad Farm 
Bureau program and a fuller understand- 
ing of the objectives of Farm Bureau. 

“To carry on an aggressive service 
program that will attract all Farm Bu- 
reau members is a challenge to all leader- 
ship and all employes in the Farm Bu- 
reau movement.” 
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IDWEST dairymen who do not 

prepare for a big drop in prices 
next year or early in 1948 are exposing 
themselves to a very real danger. 

This grave warning was given to 
dairymen at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Milk Producers Association by 
Milo K. Swantson, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives. 

“Our current milk flow is higher 
than any longtime consumption war- 
rants at present prices,” Swantson said. 

“Materials other than food are now 
reaching the consumer market in in- 
creasing volume and they’re bidding 
heavily for the consumer's dollar. 

“Also, we can’t expect to keep our 
present foreign market for long. We'll 
have to sell at home.” To insure a 
post war market for dairy products 
Swantson urged a program of house- 
wife and general consumer education. 

“It’s more sensible to educate the 
buying public to the advantages of 
finding a normal balance of vitamins 
through dairy and other farm products 
than buying them in pills,” he said. 

“To meet the housewife at the super- 
market and corner grocery store we'll 
have to concentrate on packaging, es- 
pecially of cheese, and on quality im- 
provement. 

“We'll have to improve our milk 
cleanliness to a point where the public, 
germ conscious as never before, will 
not be able to point an accusing finger 
at us.” 

E. E. Houghtby, new IAA director 
of dairy marketing was introduced at 
the meeting by IMPA President Ed 
Gumm. 

Houghtby pledged to work for the 
dairymen in the state “because to do 
so will be to improve my own position 
as a farmer-producer of milk.” 

W. J. Swayer, acting secretary-treas- 
urer, reported that the Illinois Milk 
Producers Association handled a sky- 
high 2,224,086,134 pounds of milk 
last year through its 23 associated mem- 
ber companies. 

This figured at $78,447,905 for total 
sales, highest on record, and $9,550,578 
more than last year. 

Swayer said sales of fluid milk con- 
tinued high during the year and almost 
no surplus problem was experienced. 

He told dairymen at the meeting 
that producers supplying fluid milk to 
most of the larger cities of the state 
are now organized. 


Of the 23 co-ops affiliated with 
IMPA, 14 are collective bargaining 
groups only, 3 are engaged in collective 
bargaining and operate receiving and 
manufacturing plants, six bottle milk 
and manufacture dairy products. 
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IMPA Handles 
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2 Billion Pounds Of Milk 


At the meeting of the Illinois Milk 
Producers’ Supply Company, held the 
preceding night, Leonard H. Lundahl, 
sales representative of the Land O’- 
Lakes Creameries, warned that dairy 
equipment is going 
higher every day. 

Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers Supply Com- 
pany is a purchas- 
ing organization for 
the cooperative as- 
sociations who are 
members of the Milk 
Producers’ Associ- 
ation. 

Lundahl said that 
Land O'Lakes was 
able in 1945, after 
more than twenty years of struggle, to 
get regular jobbers discounts for a com- 
plete line of dairy manufacturing equip- 
ment. 

His company, a large dairy coopera- 
tive operating principally in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, has sold much of. the 


L. H. Lundahli 


De 


equipment purchased by Producer's 
Supply this year. 

Land O'Lakes supply company, he 
said, is planning an overnight supply 
service and expects to go into manu- 
facturing of dairy equipment as soon 
as they can get building materials. 


Judson Mason, assistant director of 
dairy marketing, reported on the ac- 
tivities of the Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Supply Company for the past fiscal 
year. 

The company reported sales of dairy 
supplies to member associations in the 
amount of $96,721 in contrast to $43.,- 
151 for last year. This represents an 
increase of 124 per cent. 


Net income for the supply company 
for the current year amounted tu $7,- 
128 or seven per cent of total sales. 
Dividends were declared on the out- 
standing Class “A” preferred stock out 
of net earnings and the balance of 
$5,748 was distributed to participating 
companies on a patronage basis. 


Illinois Milk Producers Association board of directors, left to right, standing: L. A. Sch- 
nekloth, Davenport, lowa, Quality Milk Association, Moline; Wm. J. Kessler, Auburn, 
Sangamon Farmers Milk Co-op., Springfield; Glen Tombaugh, Streator Milk Producers 
Association, Streator; Dean Rodford, Kewanee Milk Producers, Kewanee; W. J. Swayer, 
(Temp. secy.-treas.) Chicago, Pure Milk Association; B. J. Schumacher, (Vice-Pres.) 
Altamont, Sanitary Milk Producers, St. Lovis, Mo.; William O'Malley, DeKalb Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, DeKalb; Charles Cameron, Peoria Milk Producers, Peoria; Ray H. Mil- 
ler, Clinton, Decatur Milk Association, Decatur; J. Warren Ellis, Ridgefarm, Danville Pro- 
ducers Dairy, Danville; L. B. Coomber, Freeport, Stephenson County Pure Milk Association, 
Freeport; Carl Eisele, Peoria Producers Dairy, Peoria; Anthony Grawe, Producers Co-op 
Dairy, Quincy; Charles W. Krell, Producers Dairy Company, Springfield; W. A. Newman, 
Mid-West Dairymen’s Company, Rockford; Robert C. Miller (manager), Stephenson Co. 
Pure Milk Assn., Freeport; O. H. Ryan, Tonica, LaSalle-Peru Milk Producers, Spring Valley. 
Seated: Edwin Gumm, (President), Galesburg Pure Milk Association, Galesburg; Judson 
P. Mason, Assistant Director of Dairy Marketing, IAA, Harold P. Kamm, Franklin, Jackson- 
ville Producers Dairy, Jacksonville; Delbert Freeman, Canton Milk Producers Association, 
Canton. 
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SMITH CALLS FOR. 


Excerpts from speech ‘‘OBSERVATIONS”’ delivered to 
Annual Meeting of Illinois Agricultural Association 


and the honor of appearing on this 

important occasion in the life of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. I have 
greatly enjoyed the past three days in 
being permitted to mingle at ease among 
you, and to renew many old and make 
new acquaintances. It has been a rather 
unique experience for me. 
. . . While there have been some disap- 
pointments, such as the failure to secure 
the adoption of the Gateway Amendment 
by the voters on November 5, it is with 
a deep sense of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that I congratulate all of yow on the 
over-all progress and results of the IAA 
during 1946. 

I am sorry that I cannot speak so as- 
suringly of the progress or transition of 
our nation from a war to a peace basis. 

Whether we appraise our national gov- 
ernment from the standpoint of its moral, 
spiritual or financial position and stand- 
ing, it gives cause for great and serious 
concern. I do not speak as a partisan 
or as a prude, but solely from the stand- 
point of an interested citizen. I am 
sure you all know that I am neither an 
opportunist, an alarmist, or a crusader, 
but I have observed government, both 
from the front and behind its scenes of 
action. I have witnessed political ma- 
chines in operation, both in private rooms 
and on the platform. 


| GREATLY appreciate the pleasure 


Recognize Sinister Influences 


We have all recognized the sinister in- 
fluences of machine politics on the radio, 
in the newspapers, in the enactment of 
laws and in the administration of gov- 
ernment. We are all living witnesses 
of the results and never have I seen or 
felt the confusion of people in all walks 
of life, over the techie and activities of 
government, as during the past year. 

I have made several trips into the 
South, into the West and into different 
sections of the Midwest, and whether 
talking with men of large affairs, workers 
in various lines of business, pullman port- 
ers, cab drivers, bell boys or farmers, I 
have found that one word would well 
describe their state of mind — “‘confu- 
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sion.” Everywhere farmers have been 
bewildered at the ever changing and con- 
flicting rules, regulations and statements 
emanating from Washington, and I am 
well within the facts in stating that from 


‘the same source came rules and regula- 


tions even more seriously affecting many 
in other walks of life. Everywhere people 
were asking, — why or how could gov- 
ernment do this, or do that, because of 
some of the announced rules affecting 
the lives and activities of people and 
business, when it seemed so apparent that 
current problems could be much more 
simply solved? Then, I got to thinking 
of the great address delivered a year ago 
at our convention by the Honorable 
Everett Dirksen. You will remember he 
discussed the subject — ‘Communism 
On The March.” He told us of his 
trips around the world and the condition 
he found in so many countries. He clear- 
ly portrayed how those with communistic 
tendencies were infiltrating into the af- 
fairs of government of many countries 
and through carefully conceived plans 
were bringing about, — first, confusion 
in the minds of the people, — second, 
distrust of government and lastly, — 
despair, and he forewarned the Ameri- 
can people, in that address, of similar 
trends within this country. I sometimes 
wonder if many of the complex and con- 
flicting rules and regulations affecting the 
lives of our people were not conceived 
by a given few operating within some 
of the bureaus and divisions of govern- 
ment, where rules and regulations are 
actually written, for the exact purpose 
of bringing about confusion, distrust and 
finally despair on the part of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Necessarily I can speak here only in 
the broader sense relative to the confusion 
I have mentioned. 

It is well to remember that immediate- 
ly after V-J Day, just a little over a year 
ago, many top government leaders ven- 
tured the prediction that America was 
destined immediately for a long era of 
the greatest prosperity in history. We 
were told there would be forthcoming, 
very soon, blue prints for action that 


IAA Past President Earl C. Smith Addresses 
Wednesday Night Session. 


would co-ordinate our resources and the 
efforts of the people in a manner that 
would culminate in this high degree of 
prosperity. Tonight I ask, — have you 
seen or heard of such a blue print? We 
were told of the great need do continu- 
ing the Office of Price Administration as 
a means of avoiding inflation; we were 
informed how imperative it was to keep 
wages, prices and profits in balance. With 
this requisite for a balanced economy, 
farmers were generally in accord. Even 
with some misgiving, organized farmers, 
with very limited exception, gave their 
support. Authority for action was given 
by Congress and it is therefore appropri. 
ate to mention the results. Strike after 
strike occurred; demands were made, at 
least in some cases, for an exorbitant in- 
crease in wages. This is notably true 
with the steel, automobile and coal min- 
ers’ unions. Have you forgotten the 
statement of Mr. Reuther, now presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, in demanding not less than a 30 
per cent increase in wages, and that no 
increase in the price of automobiles be 
permitted; or the demands of steel work- 
ers for a very substantial increase in 
wages, which they stated, would not re- 
quire any increase in the price of steel? 


The break came when government re- 
sponded to these demands. Immediately 
the price of basic steel was increased $5 
per ton. Official pronouncement, at the 
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time of increasing automobile workers’ 
wages, declared there would be no in- 
crease in the price of automobiles until 
the manufacturers proved there was no 
profit and that they were on the losing 
side in their operations. Later, quite 
substantial price increases were officially 
oked. Similar conditions existed with 
coal and in all cases the: public suffered, 
and the national economy was further im- 
paired. Notwithstanding their earlier 
statements relative to the necessity of 
holding the wage and price line, our na- 
tional leaders again fabpecied us that all 
was well and the nation was enjoying 
the greatest industrial activity in history. 

These statements again threw the peo- 
ple into confusion. If we were having 
the greatest production in all history, 
where were the building material, cement, 
hardware, paint, plumbing, automobiles, 
sugar, soap and meat, — yes, even men’s 
underwear. The same conditions seem 
to exist with nearly all of the basic in- 
dustries manufacturing in varying de- 
grees, those things that play such an im- 
portant part in the progress and lives of 
all classes of citizens. 


Statistics Misleading 


I got to wondering how could any 
recognized economist or statistician fur- 
nish data that warranted statements of 
such large production, and yet the prod- 
ucts were not available in the markets 
of the country in amounts that even 
approached a balance of supply with de- 
mand. And then, there came to my ob- 
servation an explanation. This large pro- 
duction was Aeteendaed by measuring 
dollars of value rather than units of 
goods. From the standpoint of dollars, 
possibly the statements were correct, but 
people do not either eat, wear or build 
with dollars. If farmers measured their 
production with dollars instead of pounds 
and bushels, their total production would 
be recorded as very much larger than 
it is today. In more recent weeks, meat 
seemed to occupy the center of attention. 
The meat situation furnishes a good ex- 
ample of the great confusion that has 
existed in the minds of the people, par- 
ticularly in the cities. Possibly no more 
outstanding example of this confusion 
exists than appeared in the article in 
Life magazine of last May 6. That article 
would have its readers believe that the 
shortage of meats, during recent months, 
was a direct result of selfishness and 
hoarding on the part of farmers. Certain- 
ly no place can we find, throughout or 
since the war, any group of people that 
has tried to measure up to the official 
requests of government in the field of 
production as have the farmers of the 
country; they overcame all obstacles re- 
sulting from shortage of manpower, ma- 
chinery, transportation or price and gave 
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to the country by far the largest produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities of all 
time, and this measured in pounds and 
bushels and not by dollars. 

During the recent campaign, we have 
all heard charges and counter-charges, 
and propaganda of all kinds emanating 
from speeches, articles and over the radio 
relative to the meat situation. Some of 
these statements came from leaders of 
both major political parties, candidates 
for office, newspaper writers and govern- 
ment officials, but they were largely based 
on prejudice rather than facts. As 1 
have not seen any offical answer to these 
misstatements, I want to take just a few 
moments to deal with established facts, 
so that there will at least be one record 
in defense of the American farmers for 
the condition that has existed relative to 
the supply of meat versus the demand 
of the people, and to place the respon- 
sibility where it rightfully belongs. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the 
Secretary of Agriculture called upon 
American farmers for all-out production, 
and soon thereafter coined the phrase 
“food will win the war and write the 
peace”. In 1942 the farmers raised about 
20 million more hogs than the previous 
year, or an increase of nearly 25 per cent. 
In the fall of 1942 the government asked 
for another increase of about 15 per cent 
and farmers were assured that the gov- 
ernment would maintain a price floor of 
$13.25 CWT, basis Chicago, until Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, as an inducement for 
this production. Farmers again re- 
sponded and produced approximately 
121 million head of hogs in 1943. Every 
hog feeder and producer remembers the 
failure of the government to effectively 
maintain the promised floor, and the mil- 
lions of dollars of losses suffered by both 
feeders and producers. Some of those 
carrying this responsibility for failure in 
maintaining prices, adopted an alibi de- 
claring the price inducement had resulted 


IAA Past President Earl C. Smith (left) and 

IAA President Charles B. Shuman comment 

on farm problems over station WBBM. An- 
nouncer is Harry Campbell. 


in an oversupply of hogs, but the record 
discloses the supply was within one per 
cent of official government requests. 

In desperation over the failure of the 
government to make effective its promise 
to maintain price floors, the government 
in November of 1944 called upon the 
farmer to reduce hog production by 15 
per cent and announced a reduction in 
the floor to $12.50 CWT. Again, the 
record shows, that production was  sub- 
stantially in balance with this official re- 
quest, 


Orders Confuse Farmers 


In the fall of 1945 the official gov- 
ernment goals for 1946 were approxi- 
mately those of 1945, and the price floor 
was further reduced to $12 CWT, even 
though the cost of producing hogs was 
steadily rising. All signs indicated an 
approaching shortage of corn, and corn 
producers insisted upon a revision of 
the corn ceilings upward to a basis of 
honestly interpreted parity. This request 
was not only a matter of justice, but to 
encourage larger production. However, 
the government refused, stating that with 
no increase in production goals, and a 
lower price floor, hog feeders and pro- 
ducers could not absorb any further in- 
crease in the price of corn. Corn pro- 
ducers were officially requested to market 
their corn in an orderly way, as there 
would be no further increase in corn 
ceilings and therefore no advantage to 
any corn producer in witholding his corn 
from market during the marketing sea- 
son of the 1945 crop, which runs offi- 
cially to December 1, 1946. Both in 
January and again in February of this 
year, top officials of government urged 
farmers to market more corn, reiterating 
there would be no price advantage by 
holding for later marketing. But in 
March, the situation became so acute that 
the government officially offered a 30- 
cent bonus for the delivery of corn to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for ship- 
ment abroad, while holding ceilings in 
the domestic markets at the previous 
levels. 

After such a plea from top govern- 
ment officials to market corn and their 
assurance that there would be no increase 
in the ceilings of corn for the marketing 
year, can anyone rightfully blame farm- 
ers, who by the sweat of their brow, in- 
vestment and other effort produced and 
sold corn according to. government ad- 
vice, for being confused, then sore and 
finally disgusted when they were forced 
to witness the government later offering 
a premium of 30 cents a bushel for corn? 
Can anyone blame a feeder for becoming 
angry after being asked to participate in 
the production and feeding of hogs, only 
to find himself in competition for the 
purchase of necessary corn with his gov- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Propose (Coordinated 
STATEWIDE LIVESTOCK MARKETING 


workable, flexible state-wide program 

for livestock marketing was _pre- 
sented by George Metzger, IAA field 
secretary, at the livestock marketing con- 
ference held Nov. 20 during the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago. 

The plan projects the already existing 
livestock agency, the IAA affiliated Illi- 
nois Livestock Marketing Association, 
into a statewide marketing agency. 

To encompass its short and long-range 
goals the marketing program unfolds 
logically through three major develop- 
ments. 

Each of these three developments, 
Metzger a pee carefully, is in itself 
a major and complete program. Farmers 
themselves will determine how far they 
wish to go. 

First plan 

Metzger pointed out that development 
of the marketing plan, the result of two 
years of study by the IAA marketing 
committee, can be started with marketing 
machinery already at hand. (see map No. 
1). 

County Farm Bureaus with enough 
livestock available to pay operating ex- 
penses of a local cooperative concentra- 
tion point, can set one up, finance it 
locally, elect its own board of directors, 
and contract with the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association for sales service. 

He said that local points should be set 
up in such a way that they could be 
absorbed into a more extensive and co- 
ordinated livestock marketing plan if one 
is developed. 

Plan No. 2 

The second plan outlined by Metzger, 
provides that a statewide marketing 
agency be set up, financed by farmers, 
with a board of directors elected from 
different regions of the state. (see map 
No. 2). 

This new agency would probably pur- 
chase the state office of the Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association, take over 
all its contracts, and become the exclusive 
sales agency for local concentration points 
contracting with it for sale of hogs. 

It might also place .buyers in the 
terminal market where producer agencies 
operate as an additional safeguard against 
market breaks or fluctuation in the price 
of hogs in the terminals. 
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Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion is an established marketing organ- 
ization and has been in operation for 
several years. These marketing points 
would contract to market hogs only 
through the Association but would ship 
any other species of livestock for any 
farmer in their community direct to a 
producer agency on a terminal market. 


Plan No. 3 


The third is Reo outlined by Metz- 
ger provides for the same general service 
as the second plan with one major addi- 
tion. (See Map No. 3.) 

A number of yards located so that they 
could be reached by farmers in a two 
hour truck drive would be established to 
handle all species of livestock. 

These concerns would be regionally 
financed, would operate under a regional 
board of directors and would contract 
with the state sales agency for exclusive 
sale of all species of livestock. 

Such a plan, Metzger explained, would 
tend to coordinate livestock marketing 
and enable farmers to gain bargaining 
power in the sale of his livestock in a 
degree which he does not now possess. 

It would also make it possible for a 
livestock producer to sell his livestock in 
a cooperative marketing agency of his 
own choice. 

He could ship to a commission con- 


cern On a terminal market and have his 
stock move through cooperative channels. 

He could sell his hogs through a local 
concentration point located rather close 
to his home. He -would have a man, 
whom he employs, weigh and grade the 
hogs and he could take his check home 
with him. 

By moving other species of livestock 
a little farther, he could do the same 
with his cattle, sheep or calves. 

Such a plan would make it possible 
for farmers to market livestock under a 
cooperative plan at any time and in any 
way they see fit. 

A fourth development in ‘this long 
range plan for cooperative marketing 
presented by Metzger outlined a pro- 
posed aes meat packing hae This will 
depend on the success of the marketing 
program in part, and is of necessity pro- 
jected furtherest into the future. 

The proposed plant would cost an esti- 
mated $400,000 to build and equip with 
an added $350,000 for operating capital. 

It would have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 2,000 hogs, 500 sheep, 500 cattle, 
and 500 calves for butchering weekly. 

The idea back of the program, Metzger 
said, is construction and operation of a 
pilot plant large enough to gain knowl- 
edge in cost of processing and distribu- 
tion of meats. 


(Continued on page 24) 


Illinois Livestock Marketing Association board of direttors, left to right: (seated) Treas- 
urer Ralph Beckett, Macon county; Vice -President Carl Lage, McLean; President Mont Fox, 


Vermilion; (standing) Russell V. McKee, 


retary Clark Wise, Champaign, and H. W. Trauvtmann, manager. 


Marshall-Putnam; Milton W. Warren, Piatt; Sec- 


Not in picture are Fred 


Smittkamp, Edgar, and LaRue Tice, Shelby. 
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At the speakers’ table during the marketing conference during the annual meeting are, 
left to right: Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; J. P. Redman, Cairo; Carl Johnson, DeKalb; Homer 
Curtiss, Stockton; Byron Kline, LeRoy, and Lawrence Todt, Harvel. 


PROF. L. J. NORTON 


S004 Hog, (Cattle Prices In Slow Decline 


ORE meat for the nation’s dinner 

table in 1947 at slowly declining 
prices was predicted by Dr. L. J. Nor- 
ton of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the meeting of 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation held Nov. 19 during the IAA 
annual convention. 

“Fat cattle are now very scarce,” 
Norton said, “that is why they sell for 
over $30.” 

“But with about 80 million head on 
farms and plenty of corn to feed, the 
cattle will be rolling in from the range 
and feedlot next spring and winter.” 


Prices, he believes, will be favorable 
to cattlemen as long as incomes re- 
main high but meat over the counter 
will be cheaper as demands for better 
quality cuts are more nearly satiated. 

“Hog market this winter may show 
a seasonal drop beginning in December 
but pork supplies are too short to 
allow much decline in price,” Norton 
believes. ‘“‘Lard will sell at top prices 
since shortages of fat are worldwide.” 

The °46 fall pig crop is down some 
15 per cent and will not bolster spring 
and summer marketing. 


With these light summer marketings 


it will pay to have spring pigs ready 
early, to catch the summer slack. This 
will be especially true, Norton believes, 
if the large crop of spring pigs, now 
being predicted, materializes. 

“Everyone knows we have had a 
record corn crop this year. This cer- 
tainly means that the sooner the indi- 
vidual farmer gets corn converted into 
saleable meat animals, the more muney 
he will realize for it,” Norton con- 
tinued. 


“And the price of hogs must go 
down a long way before hogs fail to 
pay for corn at loan prices of about 
$1.15 on the °46 crop.” 


Reporting on the activities of the IIli- 
nois Livestock Marketing Association, 
Manager H. W. Trautman of Decatur 
said more livestock moved through the 
association’s yards last year than during 
the relatively stable preceding year de- 
spite confused market prices. 


He reported to the conference that 
182,680 animals were handled by the 
marketing association this year as com- 


pared with 169,207 for the preceding © 


year. Net earnings of the association 
were $10,189.96 for the fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30. 


Prof. L. J. Norton, acting head of the University of Illinois department of agricultural 


economics, addresses Livestock Marketing conference. 


Left to right: 


Champaign; Mont Fox, Vermilion; Prof. Norton; Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
Manager H. W. Trautmann; R. W. Beckett, Macon, and Mrs. B. Meagher, office secretary. 
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Clark E. Wise, 


PROPOSE COORDINATED 
LIVESTOCK PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 22) 


The plan proposes that the plant 
should be a complete meat packing unit, 
providing for the processing of all edible 
and inedible products. 

It should be equipped with ample cold 
storage, so that if it would seem ad- 
visable to go into the market with boned 
frozen meats, such a product could be 
produced. - 

Since the plant will probably become 
a part of a state-wide marketing system, 
it is felt that it would not be fair to the 
livestock farmers of the state to confine 
its ownership, educational advantages, 
and distribution of patronage divi- 
dends, if any, to one community. 

If it is made a part of a general live- 
stock marketing program, patronage divi- 
dends, if any, could flow into a marketing 
agency, and if the marketing agency is 
properly set up, could be equally dis- 
tributed over the state, Metzger pointed 
out. 

Their study leads them to believe that 
a meat packing corporation of this kind 
should not buy its live animals direct 
from farmers. 

A direct buying program would vir- 
tually mean that many Farm Bureau 
members would offer material to the 
meat packing company which it could 
not use but would be obliged to take and 
then because of necessity sell at some 
other market. 

To avoid this conflict and hard feeling 
if such stock was refused, the committee 
members came to the conclusion it would 
be better to buy through established co- 
operative marketing agencies. 

Possible location of the plant involves 
complex factors not readily solved. Their 
study for possible locations involves the 
following points. 

To insure the peores meat supply, ade- 
quate numbers of all species of livestock 
within a 50-mile radius of the plant 
should be assured. The area should con- 
tain as good a general quality of all spe- 
cies of livestock as can be found in any 
one section of the state. 

It involves a sympathetic attitude on 
the part of the farmers, local Farm Bu- 
reau, and businessmen and city people at 
the point where the plant is to be lo- 
cated, 

It should be near one or more coopera- 
tive marketing agencies where a_ supply 
of livestock might be purchased. 

There must be an outlet for meat and 
finished | page: within a 50 to 60-mile 
radius of the plant to absorb the output 
of such a plant. 

It should be located at a point where 
there is opportunity to improve quality 
of meat being sold through local outlets. 
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ppeeeer ar purchases by Prairie 
Farms Creameries during the fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30, 1946 were just 
short of enough to make 10,000,000 
pounds of butter, according to the annual 
report of retiring Manager J. B. Countiss. 

Purchases of butterfat were the high- 
est on record for Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries and reflected the continuing up- 
ward trend in business during the past 
several years: 

Butterfat purchases for the year 
showed an increase of 16.87 per cent 
over 1945 and 24.49 per cent over 1944. 

The past year marked the addition of 
the Henry plant to the family of Prairie 
Farms Creameries. Construction of the 
creamery at Henry was completed and 
put into operation in May. Cost of 
the new plant was estimated at $180,000. 
It can be geared to produce one million 
pounds of butter annually. 

Addition of the Henry plant brought 
the number of Prairie Farms Creameries 
to 10. Others are located at Blooming- 
ton, Champaign, Carbondale, Olney, 
Galesburg, Carlinville, Mt. Carroll, Mo- 
line and Mt. Sterling. 

Principal speaker was Dr. E. O. 
Herreid of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

Discussing prob- 
able trends in dairy 
manufacturing, he 
said: 

“As a Johnny- 
come-lately in the 
field of milk pro- 
duction, Illinois 
farmers marketing 
their milk coopera- 
tively have one big 
advantage. 

“They can plan 
their plants and 
equip them to manufacture diversified 
products. The trend today is away 
from the one product plant. 

“In this state the cooperatives are 
taking the lead in improved plants. 
Your company has an excellent record, 
too, in the marketing of quality prod- 
ucts. 

“We'll soon see the need for em- 
phasis on quality especially on cleanli- 
ness of milk received in plants. Health 
authorities will demand it.” 

He said milk production in Illinois 
is almost certain to increase. ‘‘Dairy- 
ing follows hand in hand with soil 
conservation. We have a large outlet 
of milk in the Chicago area, Much of 
the milk coming in to the city comes 
from Wisconsin.” 

Farmers now have $770,207.22 in- 
vested in the member creameries which 
have a total net worth of $1,209,860.39, 
which represents a net value of $439,- 
653.17 above their original investment. 

More Illinois farmers patronized 


Dr. Herreid 
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Prairie Farms Creameries board of directors, left to right: John Sterchi, Richland county; 

D. L. Garber, Carroll; H. B. Smith, Brown; Carl Geiger, Rock Island; Secretary Thad Love- 

less, Macoupin; President Harold W. Enns, McLean; Treasurer Harry Gehring, Knox; A. 

Oliver Bower, Champaign; H. J. Schumacher, Marshall-Putnam; and A. E. Fosse, Jackson. 
Chester McCord, IAA, is not shown. 
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BUYS 
Record Volume of Butterfat 


Prairie Farms Creameries than ever be- 
fore. The added volume lowered costs 
and helped increase prices paid to mem- 
bers for butterfat and also increased the 
profits to be returned in form of divi- 
dends and patronage refunds. 

Prairie Farms Creameries held to its 
high quality tradition. No butter grad- 
ing less than 90-score government grade 
can be packaged and sold or offered for 
sale in Prairie Farms cartons. 

The member plants have continued to 
diversify operations. All 10 plants make 
Prairie Farms butter and in addition six 
make powdered milk, three make con- 
densed milk, two retail milk and ice 
cream and one makes cheese. Practically 
all of the plants sell sweet cream during 
the year in accordance with conditions 
when markets are favorable. 

Future plans of the creameries pro- 
vide for increased diversification because 
it offers a market for those members who 
prefer to market milk rather than cream. 

Although butterfat purchases were near 
10 million pounds for an all-time record, 
butter sales fell to 5,711,010 pounds for 
the lowest volume since 1937.  Butter- 
fat was diverted to more profitable chan- 
nels when price ceilings made butter 
making less profitable. 

Increased interest among farmers to 
market more of their products through 
their own plants also has resulted in the 
board of directors becoming increasingly 
thoughtful and careful in every major 
change in operations. Managers have 


become more and more conscious of their 
greater responsibilties. 

They have moved forward cautiously 
and at all times in line with good busi- 
ness principles which would protect the 
member’s investment and at the same 
time afford him better markets. 

During the period of operation from 
1933 to date, a total of 89 cents have 
been paid back to members in preferred 
stock dividends, and patronage refunds 
for each dollar invested. Today, the 
remaining 11 cents is worth $2.09. A 
substantial amount of this will be dis- 
tributed in patronage refunds to mem- 
bers and the balance will be used in 
further expanding the business. 

During the year, Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries lost the services of its capable man- 
ager, J. B. Countiss, who resigned Oct. 
1 to become sales manager for Pfister 
Associated Growers, hybrid corn produc- 
ers and distributors with headquarters 
at El Paso, Ill. Countiss had been man- 
ager for 16 years. 

Countiss was succeeded by Dave 
Henry, former fieldman for Prairie Farms 
Creameries who had been in the army 
since March, 1941. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Creameries holding annual meetings 
in late December oH | January include: 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Blooming- 
ton, Dec. 19; Prairie Farms Creamery 
of Galesburg, Dec. 17, and Prairie 
Farms Creamery of Henry, Jan. 18. 
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20th YEAR TOPS TWO D 


ee ih ® $232,700,000.00 WORTH, OF BUSI 


During the twenty years that Illinois Farm Supply Company and its Mem- 

ber Companies have been working together, farmers in Illinois haves 

depended on them for $232,700,000.00 worth of petroleum products, bilities for better 
feeds, plant foods, and other essential farm supplies. Since Pearl Harbow -» » diet 
day Farm Bureau members and patrons have purchased over $114,000,- In days when 


000.00 worth of these supplies. This represents a lot of business experi- @@% qWolity is abundo 
ence! But the important thing is that these companies are farmer-owned pany is dependa 
a 


REFINED FUELS 


PLANT FOODS 


MEMBER COMPANY SALES 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Serves 170 Member Companies : i 


81 have Petroleum Service 


70 Distribute Blue Seal and Service Brand 
Feeds 


75 have Plant Food Service . 
100 distribute Blue Seal Seed Inoculants 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY ¢ 


O DECADES of GROWTH 


ORTH, OF BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


d its Mem- —soundly financed — ably administered — and are here ready to assume 
inois haven their full responsibilities in the turbulent days that are ahead - - - responsi- 

ona bilities for better products — for better service — and for greater savings. 
“ 

114,000,- In days when dollars are cheap but quality is hard to find, or in days when. 

ss experi- <a quality is abundant but money is scarce, your Farm Bureau Service Com- 

r-owned pany is dependable in both quality and price. 
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‘A 20-YEAR TOTAL OF 
$ 232,700,000. 2° 


“TOTAL TO DATE 
ERIE 2 


YOUR FARM BUREAU SERVICE COMPANY 


1S AGOOD CITIZEN 


It is owned by farm people within your county. It pays taxes like all 
other business—real estate taxes— personal property taxes — state, 
municipal license fees — federal excise taxes — social security, old age 
benefit, and unemployment taxes, etc. 

Service companies pay income taxes on earnings paid as dividends 
to preferred shareholders and also on earnings from non-member 
business. Patronage refunds are not income to service companies. 
Therefore, no income tax is paid on these, but refunds become mem- 
bers’ income and are taxable there. 

AD When service companies pay patronage refunds on Annual Meeting 
Day it is usually a busy day for merchants on Main Street. 
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Serves 170 Member Companies 
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$232,700,000.00 WORTH, OF BUSI 


During the twenty years that Illinois Farm Supply Company and its Mem- —soundly finance 
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YOUR FARM BUREAU SERVICE COMPANY 


1S A GOOD CITIZEN 


It is owned by farm people within your county. It pays taxes like all 
other business— real estate taxes — personal property taxes — state, 
municipal license fees — federal excise taxes — social security, old age 
benefit, and unemployment taxes, etc 

Service companies pay income taxes on earnings paid as dividends 
to preferred shareholders and also on earnings from non-member 
business. Patronage refunds are not income to service companies 
Therefore, no income tax is paid on these, but refunds become mem- 
bers’ income and are taxable there. 

When service companies pay patronage refunds on Annual Meeting 
Day it is usually a busy day for merchants on Main Street 
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FARMERS WANT ECONOMY, 
PRICE STABILITY — SHUMAN 


(Continued from page 10) 


adoption of employee retirement plans 
by both private and cooperative business 
organizations has become general during 
recent years. The advantages to both 
the employer and employee are many 
and obvious, and need not be discussed 
here. The wide divergence of our ac- 
tivities and the many different types of 
organization have made it difficult to 
develop a plan which would meet the 
requirements of every situation. Studies 
over a considerable period of time have 
culminated in the plan being recom- 
mended by your Board of Directors to 
the voting Delegates at this meeting. The 
plan to be presented is not perfect and 
probably can be improved as it is de- 
veloped, but your Board believes that it 
is a progressive and desirable program 
and should be established at this time. 


During the year the Association, as 
principal original sponsor of the ‘‘Gate- 
way Amendment’ to the State Constitu- 
tion, undertook the task of organizing 
support for the amendment at the elec- 
tion in November. I want to compli- 
ment the county Farm Bureaus and all 


individual members. who did such a won-: 


derful job in this worthwhile effort.. The 
prestige of your organization is meas- 
ureably increased by the effectiveness of 
your work. In addition, every county 
that actively participated in this campaign 
will have an increase in membership 
consciousness through the active partici- 


pation of its many member workers. 
State Legislative Problems 


The Association will soon again have 
the opportunity to present to the state 
legislature certain suggestions regarding 
legislation on many problems affecting 
agriculture and the state as a whole. 
The delegates in this convention will 
adopt definite policy resolutions to guide 
your new Board of Directors in legisla- 
tive matters during the coming year. 

The present school reorganization 
movement in Illinois is rapidly gaining 
momentum. I know we are all proud 
that the Illinois Agricultural Association 
has played a major role in initiating and 
guiding these improvements. All who 
have had contact with the school laws 
in Illinois know that they present a con- 
fusing problem. Steps toward school 
reorganization have brought our attention 
more forcibly to some of the inadequacies 
of our present laws. Certainly a care- 
ful study should be made of our school 
laws and suggestions for improvement 
and clarification of reorganization pro- 
cedure brought to the attention of the 
legislature. 


Country Roads 


In 1945 the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation sponsored state legislation pro- 
viding $15,000,000 for surfacing farm- 
to-highway roads. In many counties sub- 
stantial progress has been made under 
this program. In other counties most of 
the funds have been used for maintenance 
or other activities and farmers have seen 


Looking over the 1946 IAA annual report during distribution during the annual conven- 


tion are left to right: 


Audia Bennett, Franklin county; Victor Yung, Franklin; President 


Charles B. Shuman, Moultrie; Stanley Castle, Madison; Arthur L. High, Kankakee, and 
Frank A. Easterly, Jackson. , 
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little improvement. The whole farm-to- 
highway road problem in Illinois remains 
acute and largely unsolved. One of the 
first responsibilities of the State of Illi- 
nois should be to develop ‘an adequate 
long range road plan. The Association 
must study this problem carefully and be 
prepared to make recommendations for 
action by the state legislature. 


The state weed and seed laws of Illi- 
nois are in need of revision and improve- 
ment. Laws dealing with animal health 
regulations also appear to require some 
modification. The hasty adoption by the 
last legislature of new laws providing 
for assessment of property of 100% of 
actual value created many problems. The 
next legislature must devote considerable 
time to a solution of these problems 
and a clarification of the new laws. These 
and many other problems forecast a very 
active year for your organization on the 
state legislative front. 


National Problems 


Illinois farmers have much at stake 
on the national level. In many ways 
our problems seem greater and farther 
from solution today than they did one 
year ago. Certainly this year of 1946 
has been one of such confusion of agri- 
cultural policy that no one can blame 
farmers for being disturbed and resent- 
ful. Little consideration was given to 
the effect upon farmers of countless 
changes in regulations and laws. Gov- 
ernmental agencies lightly toyed with the 
prices of farm products and through ill 
considered actions ran the prices of live- 
stock, grain and dairy products up and 
down as theig whims or political con- 
siderations dictated. Farmers now de- 
mand an end to this type of manipulation. 


. 


. Greater Stability of Price Levels 


Agriculture, perhaps more than any 
other group, has suffered the full brunt 
of the violent and recurrent periods of 
inflation and deflation that have char- 
acterized our economy for generations. 
Moderate cyclical changes are expected 
and cause farmers no great concern. It 
is the severe and prolonged periods of 
depression, such as we experienced in 
the nineteen thirties, and the wild in- 
flations such as that in which we are 
now engulfed, that threaten not only 
agriculture with bankruptcy, but the en- 
tire nation as well. Farmers believe that 
some corrective action can and should 
be taken that will bring about a more 
stable general price level. Most certainly 
the national government should follow 
fiscal, morietary and credit policies that 
will reduce, rather than accentuate these 
ruinous cycles. Common sense should 
tell us that this. is not the time for large 
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public works projects or other ‘make 
work” spending programs. On the con- 
trary, now is the time to reduce public 
payrolls and expenditures and to reduce 
the public debt. A program of real 
governmental economy coupled with con- 
tinued high federal taxes would do much 
to temper the present inflationary spiral. 
Admittedly, it is easier to follow other 
routes. It is easier to continue large 
scale government spending than it is to 
eliminate unnecessary agencies and proj- 
ects. It is easier to get money for oper- 
ating the government by borrowing from 
banks than by taxation. It is easier to 
increase the federal debt than to reduce 
it. Following the easy way today will 
result in greater trouble tomorrow. 


Labor—Industry—Agriculture 


Farmers believe in organization. They 
believe in the right of labor and industry, 
as well as agriculture, to organize to 
promote the best interests of each group. 
However, farmers firmly believe that the 
interests of any one group im our democ- 
racy must be secondary to the general 
welfare of all America. During 1946 
this country has been torn by industrial- 
labor strife of such bitterness and of such 
a selfish nature that farmers and the 
public in general have been shocked and 
disgusted. Agriculture has demanded 
and will continue to insist that reasonable 
regulation be applied to both industrial 
and labor organizations so that the very 
economic life of our nation will not be 
again threatened by bitter strife of the 
type we have witnessed since V-J Day. 
Farmers would like to challenge indus- 
try to offer to labor a program of reason- 
able security, a security that cannot be 
based only upon high hourly wages, but 
also upon stability of employment that 
comes with high production. In return 
for this type of security labor should 
be willing to give assurance to industry 
that it will produce more efficiently, will 
maintain greater rather than less produc- 
tion per worker per hour and will keep 
its agreements. Farmers have always 
preferred capacity production and want 
to continued this practice; however, they 
cannot long maintain full production in 
the face of restricted output policies fol- 
lowed by both labor and industry. Dur- 
ing the year ahead I suggest that the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and af- 
filiated county Farm Bureaus might well 
take the initiative in making contacts with 
industrial and labor leaders at state and 
local levels in the interest of promoting 
better understanding between all groups 
and full preduction of both agricultural 
and industrial products. 
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Correlation of Governmental Agencies 


Recommendations of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation designed to cor- 
relate the activities of the various agri- 
cultural action agencies to eliminate du- 
plication of effort and waste should be 
given careful consideration. Farmers have 
little sympathy for the overlapping of 
activity that now exists and they will not 
long tolerate the centralized control from 
Washington that seems to be creeping 
into a number of these agencies. The 
A.A.A., or Production and Marketing 
Administration as it is now called, the 
Farm Credit Administration, Extension 
Service, Farm Security Administration and 
the Soil Conservation Service all have 
important functions to fulfill. However, 
there is no good reason why they can- 
not be correlated at all levels — national, 
state and local. There is also every 
good reason why farmers should have 
a, large share in the direction and guid- 
ance of their activity at all of these same 
levels. 


Conservation of Soil. 


A sound, practical program for con- 
servation and rebuilding of our soil is 
a most pressing need. Long neglect, 
coupled with the all-out production ef- 
forts of the war years, has drawn upon 
our soil resources until a truly critical 
situation exists. This is not merely the 
farmers’ problem, but it is a major na- 
tional problem. Its solution will require 
the cooperation of all citizens and the 
greatest possible correlation of all the 
agencies of government. 


We cannot afford to waste more time. 
A greatly accelerated national program 
must be adopted if we are even to re- 
place the soil fertility losses of the war 
years. The nation, however, cannot ex- 
pect farmers to preserve and build up 
its soil resources for the use of future 
generations unless it is willing to give 
some definite assurance to producers that 
they will receive adequate prices for their 
products. When prices of farm products 
drop to low levels, there is only one 
way in which the farmer can make up 
for the disparity in the purchasing power 
of his production — that way is to 
“mine” his soil. Farmers love the land 
more than any other group in America. 
They love the land so much that they 
choose to live on it and to make their 
living from the soil. Nevertheless, soil 
conservation cannot be based upon love 
of the land alone. An adequate return 
for the products of that land is all- 
important. 


Agricultural Prices 


Probably the most important part of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act is the 
parity principle. Certainly the future 
of agriculture as a basic American in- 
dustry and the assurance of the farmers’ 
rights to a standard of living comparable 
to that of any other group depend upon 
how well we support and put into prac- 
tical application this principle for which 
we so long fought. We must be willing, 
of course, to consider suggestions for 
improvement in the mathematical formula 
for computing parities, but we must never 
compromise or weaken our position in 
support of the basic principle. At pres- 
ent there is great temptation to resort 
to some device, such as by the inclusion 
of farm labor, to raise parity prices. 
Again, I would like to quote from the 
last annual address of Mr. Earl C. Smith 
when he said, “Should agricultural wages 
be put into the parity formula, it would 
merely mean that less emphasis will be 
placed upon prices of industrial com- 
modities, which are largely influenced by 
industrial wages, and substituting there- 
fore the wages of agricultural workers. 
I submit that it is much more sound, 
defensible and in the long time interest 
of farmers, to keep the legal yardstick 
for determining fair prices for farm 
commodities tied to the general price 
level of industrial commodities. . . . . i 


Parity and Surpluses 


If agriculture should resort to some 
device to raise parity during this period 
of rising prices, we would soon be forced 
to fight efforts to artificially lower parity 
during price declines. Suggestions of 
this nature have already been made by 
some who fear results of the 90% of 
parity price support program as author- 
ized by Congress for the post-war period. 
While farmers had not anticipated that 
the official ead of the war would be so 
long delayed, yet they make no apology 
for insisting that the Federal govern- 
ment take such action as is necessary to 
make the price supports effective and at 
the same time discourage the accumula- 
tion of ruinous surpluses. Some experts 
say that it will be impossible to support 
prices of 90% of parity without piling 
up a huge surplus and they point to 
potatoes as a horrible example. I am 
sure we must frankly admit that this is 
a real danger. The Illinois Agricultural 
Association is striving to pool the best 
thinking of informed farmers and agri- 
cultural economists upon this and re- 
lated problems. By authorization of the 
Board of Directors, an Economic Study 
Committee has been appointed. I feel 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Having a session among themselves before the livestock marketing conference got under- 

way are left to right: Leslie B. Broom, Pulaski-Alexander farm adviser; John L. Becker, 

Williamson; D. L. Douglas, Pulaski-Alexander; Byrd Stewart, Massac, and W. E. Parker, 
Pulaski-Alexander. 


Industry Can't Meet Needs 
of Farmers For Plant Food 


NDUSTRY can't begin to meet the 
needs of midwest farmers for plant 
foods, Neil Bass, chief conservation 

engineer for TVA, told a large group 
of farmers attending the soil improve- 
ment conference held in Chicago Nov. 
20 during the IAA annual convention. 

To break the supply bottleneck, Bass 
indicated that phosphorus deposits in 
the western states of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Utah which contain 
most of the nation’s reserve should be 
developed. 

Bass did not treat the National Fer- 
tilizer Association too kindly when he 
told of their reaction to TVA’s early 
proposals to develop high analysis 
phosphatic fertilizers: 

“They said that such a program 
would never succeed for the reason 
that farmers would not use _ high- 
analysis fertilizers but preferred the 
sort of material they had grown ac- 
customed to using.” 

Bass indicated that midwest farmers 
would increase their commercial fer- 
tilizer program by three-fold to meet 
soil needs if supplies were available. 

He said that TVA’s research has 
been directed to the making of high- 
analysis materials such as the electric 
furnace process of processing 45 to 48 
per cent triple super-phosphate. 

Tests of these and other high analy- 
sis plant foods on thousands of Illi- 
nois farms during the past two years 
were discussed by a state-wide group 
of Illinois Farm Advisers during this 
conference. 
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Speaking modestly of the work done 
by Farm Advisers in testing plant 
foods, W. H. Tammeus, McHenry 
County Farm Adviser and principal 
speaker, said in summary of his as- 
sociates work: 

“Our findings are not scientific data, 
but just plain, practical results obtained 
on Illinois farms by Farm Bureau 
members. 

“Some results have been phenomenal 
and occasionally yields have not come 
up to expectations. But with more ex- 
perience, we'll see far more economical 
crop production in the future.” 

This year their results seem to in- 


dicate that greater increases in yields 


can be obtained by applying nitrogen 
in large amounts than either phos- 
phorus or potash, Tanneus reported. 

“The greatest increase in yield, how- 
ever, is obtained by applying all three 
plant foods — nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash. 

“We have also found,’ he pointed 
out, “when any two of these plant 
foods were applied, the increase in 
yield was about the sum of the increase 
of the two applied alone. The same 
is true when all three are applied to- 
gether.” 

He said there is no doubt of the 
need for high analysis fertilizers in 
McHenry county. 

“Our soils are slightly sandy and a 
great lot of them are over sand and 
gravel. They did not carry a very high 
mineral content in their original state.” 

And even though there has prob- 
ably been more manure hauled in Mc- 
Henry county than any other county 
in the state, he said this has not in- 
creased the nitrogen or mineral con- 
tent of the soil. 

“Poor soils make poor manure,” he 
said. “Just like the pup that chases 
his tail, you never catch up.” 


FRANKLIN COUNTY FIRST 
ON ’47 MEMBERSHIP QUOTA 


Carl K. Cox, Franklin county, re- 


ported that his was the first county to 
meet its 1947 membership quota. They 
did it before coming up to the IAA 
annual meeting. And at the meeting 
Albert Webb, of Ewing, Franklin 
county, was elected director from his 
district. Marie Beaty also of Ewing 
was district winner in the Rural Youth 
Talkfest contest. A small county, 
Franklin can be proud of its achieve- 
ments. 


Chatting informally during a recess in the Illinois Wool Marketing conference are left to 


right: 


Ralph Allen, Tazewell; H. P. Joy, Morgan; Maurice Friedman, Fayette; W. C. 


Buzzard, Fayette, and J. P. White, Tazewell. 
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DECEMBER, 1946 31 


FRED HERNDON 
A T THE 20th annual meeting of the 


Illinois Farm Supply Company at 

the Morrison Hotel, Nov. 19, dele- 
gates and members heard C. H. Becker, 
manager, report that the company had 
closed its most successful year with sales 
totaling $21,178,614.45 (wholesale 
value), a gain of 14.9 ~ cent over last 
year, the previous record. 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company, 
affiliated with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, is the state purchasing asso- 
ciation for 96 member companies and 74 
other Farm Bureau cooperative organiza- 
tions. Among these members, 81 are 
engaged in the distribution of petroleum 
and related supplies, 70 are authorized 
distributors of feed and related supplies, 
75 are authorized to distribute plant 
food, and 100 are in the seed inoculant 
business. 

New Director Elected 


During the election of directors, Harley 
R. Neal, Lawrenceville, retired and was 
succeeded by J. P. 
Redman, Cairo, in 
District 8. The rest 
of the board was re- 
elected, as follows: 
Glenn Geiter, Da- 
kota, District 1; 
Charles Keslinger, 
LaFox, District 2; 
George Chapple, 
Dwight, District 3; 
John P. White, 
Washington, Dis- 

J. P. Redman trict 4; Fred E. 
Herndon, Macomb, District 5 (presi- 


L. R. LANGFORD 


dent) ; Frank J. Flynn, Murrayville, Dis- 
trict 6 (secretary) ; Jesse L. Beery, Cerro 
Gordo, District 7 (Vice-President) ; R. 
H. Monke, Litchfield, District 9; F. E. 
Morris, Buffalo, director at large; and 
Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, director at 
large. 

Committees appointed for: the day 
were: 

Resolutions: William H.  Sheffner 
(Stephenson) chairman; L. W. Roberts 
(Champaign) ; L. R. Langford (Edgar). 

Credentials: Harry Strelluf (Ford) 
chairman; Ivan E. Hill (Christian) ; 
Louis J. Hertel (St. Clair). 

Main speaker of the day was Leonard 
J. Fletcher, director of Training and 
Community Relations at Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, Peoria, and a director of 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
as well as past chairman of the Agricul- 
ture-Industry Committee. 

Fletcher stressed the need for a public 
relations department on behalf of agri- 
culture and the farmer who represents 
one of the minority groups. 

“We must develop understanding and 
get at the facts,” the speaker advised, 
“because most people get their ideas of 
the farmer’s life on their sunny summer 
afternoon drives into the country. People 
have no understanding of the things that 
farmers are up against — their problems, 
their costs, their hard work.” 

Fletcher advised that we could better 
develop understanding and confidence 
between other groups and ourselves if we 
would 1) Listen to the other fellow 
when he’s giving his ideas on Agricul- 


Cc. H. BECKER 


H. STRELLUF 


ture, and tell him “I’m interested in why 
you think the way you do.” 2) Talk 
when he’s through, and in the same 
friendly vein tell him the truth about 
cooperatives, about the farmer's life, and 
don’t argue with him. 3) Leave him as 
a friend Tell him that you're glad to 
have known and talked with him, glad 
you had the opportunity to share view- 


points. 


Petroleum Division Makes Spectacular 
Gains 


In the annual report of the Board of 
Directors as presented by Manager 
Becker, the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany was reported as being in a stronger 
position than at any previous time “by 
any standard of measurement.” The 
Petroleum Division, it was pointed out, 
had made spectacular gains, and last year 
gallonage hit an all-time high with the 
largest increase in the company’s 20-year 
history. 

Total sales of this Division amounted 
to $14,131,007.32 involving 152,460,834 
gallons of petroleum products. This is 
a gain of 15.3 per cent over last year. 
During the year, Becker related, two new 
and vastly improved products, Illini 
Premium and IFS Heavy Duty motor oils, 
were introduced and found wide accep- 
tance. Both products were brought about 
through wartime scientific development 
within the Petroleum Industry and find- 
ings of the company’s own research lab- 


oratory. According to Becker, sales of ~ 


the two new products for the five-month 
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period, April 1-Aug. 31, constituted 
more than 50 per cent of the company’s 
motor oil sales. Total motor oil sales 
for the year amounted to 2,435,378 gal- 
lons, the largest gallonage for any single 
year since the company was organized. 

Becker reported that another highly 
successful division of the company — 
General Purchasing — came through the 
year with a record business, sales amount- 
ing to $2,450,816.02. Outstanding in 
this Division’s activities for the year were 
tire sales which exceeded 61,000 or 
$1,000,000 wholesale value. This is al- 
most double the volume of any previous 
year. 


Plant Food Division Has Successful 
Year 


The progress of the newest division — 
Plant Food — was also cited by Becker. 
He said that tonnage of plant food 
amounted to 111,118 tons, which is more 
than three times the amount sold the 
previous year. However, this fell far 
short of the demand, Becker pointed out, 
because supplies for the year were cur- 
tailed by the general conditions of short- 
ages and stoppages. 

“Our objective,” stated Becker, out- 
lining the plans for the newest program 
of the company, “is to make plant foods 
widely available in proper forms to Illi- 
nois farmers at the lowest possible cost 
per unit. In doing this we expect to 
supply a high percentage as straight ma- 
terials, to obtain a proper balance of ele- 
ments in the soil, and then use mixed 
fertilizers as supplements. Our long- 
term objective is the development and 
utilization of high analysis fertilizer ma- 
terials.” 


Feed Production Short of Needs 


The past year was marked by severe 
shortage, the worst in its history, in the 
Feed Division. The total tonnage manu- 
factured and marketed during the year 
amounted to 39,894 tons, including 
30,628 tons of Blue Seal feeds, 4,562 
tons of feed ingredients, and 4,704 tons 
of Service Brand feeds manufactured by 
five authorized Service Brand distribu- 
tors. Becker emphasized in his report 
that at no time was quality of feeds sac- 
rificed in order to gain quantity, high 


standards being maintained without ex- 
ception. 
$1,094,336.06 Patronage Refunds 


Declared 


Becker announced that patronage re- 
funds in the amount of $1,094,336.06 
had been declared. This money will be 
returned to member service companies 
who, in turn, will pass these savings on 
to their farmer patrons. Ultimately, 
therefore, this amount will reach the 
pockets of patrons during the 1946-47 
season through their local Farm Bureau 
cooperatives. 
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RICHARDSON 
and 
WILCOX 
HEAD IAA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


E. RICHARDSON, manager of 

* Country Mutual Casualty Company 

since 1938, has been named head of 

Country Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Frank V. Wilcox, 
assistant superinten- 
dent of claims for 
Country Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, has 
been appointed suc- 
cessor to Richardson. 
Both took over their 
new duties Nov. 1. 


Richardson’ re- 
places Dave Mieher, 
who resigned to be- 
come first manager of the newly-organ- 
ized Southern Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company with headquarters at Jack- 
son, Miss, 


x 


A. E. Richardson 


Richardson leaves Country Casualty 
with 164,500 insurance policies in force 


of which 144,748 are on automobiles. 


This is the largest 
number of Illinois 
automobile insurance 
policies held by any 
insurance company 
operating in the 
state. 

Under the -man- 
agement of Micher 
the Country Life In- 
surance Company 
had $276,066,174 of 

Frank V. Wilcox life insurance in 

force at the fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30. 


Before going to Country Casualty in 
1927 as a field man, Richardson did or- 
ganization work for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and several coopera- 
tives including Pure Milk Association 
and U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. 


Wilcox has been assistant superinten- 
dent of claims for Country Casualty since 
March 1. He came with the company 
in 1942 as claims examiner in the Chi- 
cago office and later served as a staff 
adjuster working out of Kankakee and 
Galesburg. 


Last August he was appointed claims 
supervisor for the northwest area of IIli- 
nois and in March returned to the Chi- 
cago office as assistant superintendent of 
the claims department. 


Wilcox was born July 31, 1905 on a 
farm in Henderson county, attended pub- 
lic schools at Stronghurst and graduated 
from Monmouth College in 1929. 


After graduation from Monmouth, he 
became director of athletics and taught 
science at the Media high school for five 
years, then taught at Bradford high 
school until June, 1942. 


* * * 


Illinois Farm Supply Company’s District 8 is shown in caucus. During this session District 
8, the extreme southern Illinois area, named J. P. Redman to the board of directors. 
He is the only new face on the board this year. 
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Rural Youth Holds Most Successful Conference in Chicago 


Donald Freebarn Wins 
Second Annual Jath Fost 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


ONALD FREEBAIRN, 17-year-old 

freshman at La Salle-Peru Junior 
College, was rated top Topnotcher at 
the annual Rural Youth Talk Fest held 
in conjunction with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association convention in Chi- 
cago. 

He follows in the footsteps of Bob 
Temple, also of La Salle county, who 
went on to win the national Talk Fest 
held in connection with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation convention 
last year. 

Whether he will repeat the perform- 
ance of his fellow Rural Youther from 
La Salle county when he represents 
Illinois at the National Talk Fest in 
San Francisco Dec. 9 remains to be 
seen. Loyal La Salle county thinks he 
has the stuff to do it. 


Besides he has one of the best pub- 
lic speaking coaches in the Rural 
Youth movement in Assistant Home 
Adviser Helen Elliott. Farm Bureau 
folks say she has a lot to do with the 
crop of Topnotchers that come from 
La Salle county. 


Four others, including Bill Mason 
of La Salle county, were rated as Top- 
notchers. Freebairn’s topic was “How 
Can Farm People Include Recreation 
in Their Work Schedule,’ and Ma- 
son’s was ‘Rural Youthers Enjoy Pro- 
grams With Vitality and a Purpose.” 


The other Topnotchers and _ their 
subjects were: Albert Beyer, Will 
county, “Why Are State Legislatures 
Passing Driver Responsibility Laws?” 
Robert Guehler, DeKalb county, 
“Good Looks Without Personality is a 
Hook Without Bait,” and Marlyn Bur- 
gener, Richland county, ‘Every Rural 
Youth Should be a Member of Rural 
Youth.” 

Receiving honorable mention were 
Clifford Betzold, Montgomery county 
and Russell Scheeler, Peoria county. 

Freebairn entered the state Talk Fest 
after winning the district meet at Am- 
boy. He is a member of the junior 
college debating team and is studying 
agricultural engineering. He lives 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Freebairn of Dimmick township. He 
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has two brothers and a sister and his 
father was a delegate to the IAA con- 
vention from his county Farm Bureau. 


Don has been in Rural Youth three 
years and seven years in 4-H Club 
work in which he specialized in rais- 
ing beef cattle. 


According to Ellsworth D. Lyon, 
IAA Director of Young People’s Ac- 
tivities, participation in the Rural 
Youth district Talk Fests was the high- 
est on record. There were 119 chosen 
from participants from 55 counties in 
the nine districts. 


Others who competed in the finals 
at Chicago were: Mary Gebhart, 
Champaign county; Parris Hester, Ver- 
milion; Haskell Bernard, Wayne; 
Marie Beaty, Franklin; Eugene Mc- 
Cormack, Saline; Fred Korando, Ran- 
dolph; Ruth Wright, Marion; Rob- 
ert Dittmer, Adams; J. B. Barnard, 
McLean; George Litchfield, Marshall- 
Putnam; and Lee Myers, McDonough. 


Winners of the coveted title of Topnotcher 
at the Rural Youth Talk Fest held during 
the IAA convention in Chicago were, left 
to right: Albert Beyer, Will county; Marlyn 
Burgener, Richland; Don Freebairn, La Salle; 
Bill Mason, La Salle, and Don Guehler, De- 
Kalb. Freebairn is. being congratulated 
for receiving the highest number of points 
and the honor of representing Illinois at 
the national Talk Fest in San Francisco. 


NE of the most successful Rural 

Youth conferences in many years 
was held during the annual convention 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
convention in Chicago, according to 
Ellsworth D. Lyon, IAA Director of 
Young People’s Activities and Clareta 
Walker, University of Illinois exten- 
sion specialist Rural Youth. 


More than 500 members of Illinois 
Rural Youth registered during the con- 
vention. Seventy came in the first 
night of the meeting for a get ac- 
quainted session. Fifty members still 
in Chicago the third day went with 
Director Lyon on a tour of the Muse- 
um of Science and Industry. 


Tuesday night after an unusually 
good evening of entertainment spon- 
sored by the IAA, members of Rural 
Youth met for a dance and mixer in 
the Bal Tabarin room of the hotel. 
The large crowd of Rural Youth at the 
mixer testified to the popularity of this 
annual affair. 

During the business sessions five 
persons were elected to the State Rural 
Youth Committee which will meet in 
Chicago Dec. 5 to plan a series of 
short courses to be held in February. 
Members of the committee are Edwin 
Dew, Ogle; Ruth Huser, Tazewell: 
Durnell Henert, Lee; Ray Ferris, Clark, 
and Marcella High, Christian. 


Walter W. Whitlock, IAA Director 
of Public Health and Safety, spoke on 
the prevention of accidents around the 
farm. He emphasized the importance 
of the five “didn’ts’” which cause so 
much suffering and loss of time be- 
cause of accidents. The five didn’t 
according to Whitlock were: I didn’t 
know, I didn’t see, I didn’t hear, | 
didn’t think, and I didn’t care. 


Problems facing Rural Youth organ- 
zations were discussed in an open 
forum Wednesday morning, Nov. 20, 
led by Miss Walker. 


Questions discussed at length on the 
forum included “Why Does a Group 
Have a News Letter?” ‘How Can 
Rural Youth Build Membership?” 
“How Can Rural Youth Keep Mem- 
bers” and “Should Rural Youth 
Groups Schedule Outside Speakers?” 


Miss Walker closed the forum by 
emphasizing points all Rural Youthers 
should keep in mind if they would pro- 
mote the best interests of their organ- 
izations: “Rural Youth members must 
act as hosts and hostesses. Help others 
to feel comfortable. Be ready with 
cheerful greetings, the proper physical 
set-up of a meeting place, and a well- 
planned and interesting program.” 
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RURAL YOUTH LEARN 
IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 
PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 


HE importance of good public rela- 

tions with other organized groups in 
labor, industry and agriculture was 
stressed in an address before the Rural 
Youth conference by L. J. Fletcher, 
director of training and community 
relations for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company at Peoria. 

The conference was held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association held 
Nov. 18-21 in Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Fletcher said that even Rural Youth 
needs a good public relations program 
to promote better understanding with 
others and to promote the organiza- 
tion’s growth and welfare. 


“The greatest single problem faced 
alike by agriculture and industry,” 
Fletcher continued, “is that of develop- 
ing better understanding between these 
two groups. Each must know more 
of the experiences, the thinking and 
problems of the other. 


“Many earnest and hard-working 
people engaged in operating our farms 
hold firm convictions concerning the 
desirability or undesirability of the 
actions of people engaged in industry. 
Some of this lack of understanding is 
due to different methods of accounting 
employed in agriculture as compared 
to business. 


“The same words, such as ‘profit,’ 
for instance,” Fletcher said, “means 
different things. Representatives of 
each group are inclined to look over 
the fence into the other fellow’s pas- 
ture and see where his problems appear 
to be so much more simple. 


“During the past three years a state 


wide program whole-heartedly en- _ 


dorsed by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has resulted in the 
establishing of 97 committees in over 
80 counties in Illinois. These com- 
mittees numbering from 30 to 75 peo- 
ple are made up of half people en- 
gaged in the business of farming and 
half in other businesses. These com- 
mittees meeting from three to 10 times 
per year include in their programs the 
discussion of subjects of mutual inter- 
est whether they are local, state, or 
national. Personal acquaintanceships 
and much better understanding are 
automatically a most desirable by- 
product of such meetings. In some 
areas these groups are joined by repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions, 
labor organizations, and the clergy. 
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SERUM ASSOCIATION 
DECLARES BIG REFUND 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau Serum Associ- 

ation declared a whopping $70,244 
patronage dividend this year and re- 
turned $3,500 interest on preferred 
stock to its 91 county members. 

In its annual report to the member- 
ship, Secretary-Manager Sam F. Rus- 
sell and President Russell V. McKee, 
of Marshall-Putnam county announced 
that sales of serum and virus totaled 
$323,891. 

Refunds, they said, figured out at 
18 cents for each dollar of sales. 

The company’s records indicate very 
clearly that over the years farmers have 
done an excellent job in vaccinating 


hogs and controlling cholera, Russell 
said, refuting claims of those not 
friendly to the association. 

Only 21 serum and virus trouble 
cases were reported and veterinarians 
showed that in most cases these losses 
were due to added complications from 
such causes, .other than cholera, as 
worms, pneumonia, enteritis and erysi- 
pelas. 

Next year the serum association will 
have the benefit of the aid and advice 
of Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, veterin- 
arian recently employed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

This year’s volume represents sales 
of 39,492,725 cubic centimeters of 
serum and 3,362,900 c. c. of virus pur- 
chased last year by the association for 
distribution among county members. 

Since 1933 when the first dividend 
was paid $823,663.53 has been re- 
funded to counties buying serum and 
virus from their state organization. 

No new member counties were added 
this year. Massac county became 91st 
member of the association in 1945. 

County Farm Bureau companies were 
urged to transfer the serum account to 
their commercial subsidiaries as some 
60 counties have done this year. 


DR. VAN HOUWELING 
NAMED IAA VETERINARIAN 


R. C. D. Van Houweling, 28, re- 

cently discharged from the army 
veterinary corps, has been named head 
of the Illinois agri- 
cultural Associa- 
tion’s new Depart- 
ment of Veterinary 
Medical Relations. 

He will devote 
much of his time to | 
activities related to © 
the veterinary pro- 
fession in Illinois 
and will serve as 
veterinary technical 
adviser to the IIli- 
nois Agricultural As- 
sociation and Associated Companies. 

Dr. Van Houweling was born on a 
farm in Mahaska county, Iowa and was 
graduated from Iowa State College of 
Veterinary Medicine in 1942. 

He practiced in central Illinois be- 
fore joining the army veterinary corps 
in which he served three years. He was 
last stationed at the Kansas City quar- 
termaster depot. 


Married to the former Roberta OI- 
son of Kansas City, Dr. Van Houwel- 
ing has two children: Douglas, 3, 
and Donald, five months. 


Dr. Van Houweling 
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Rural Youth Holds Most Successful Conference in Chicago 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, IAA RECORD 


Poxar FREEBAIRN, 17-year-old 
freshman at La Salle-Peru Junior 
College, was rated top Topnotcher at 
the annual Rural Youth Talk Fest held 
in conjunction with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association convention in Chi- 
Cago. 

He tollows in the footsteps of Bob 
Temple, also of La Salle county, who 
went on to win the national Talk Fest 
held in connection with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation convention 
last year. 

Whether he will repeat the perform- 
ance of his fellow Rural Youther from 
La SaHe county when he represents 
Illinois at the National Talk Fest in 
San Francisco Dec. 9 remains to be 
seen. Loyal La Salle county thinks he 
has the stuff to do it. 


Besides he has one of the best pub- 
lic speaking coaches in the Rural 
Youth movement in Assistant Home 
Adviser Helen Elliott. Farm Bureau 
folks say she has a lot to do with the 
crop of Topnotchers that come from 
La Salle county. 


Four others, including Bill Mason 
of La Salle county, were rated as Top- 
notchers. Freebairn’s topic was “How 
Can Farm People Include Recreation 
in. Their Work Schedule,’ and Ma- 
son’s was “Rural Youthers Enjoy Pro- 
grams With Vitality and a Purpose.” 

The other Topnotchers and _ their 
subjects were: Albert Beyer, Will 
county, “Why Are State Legislatures 
Passing Driver Responsibility Laws?” 
Robert Guehler, DeKalb county, 
Good Looks Without Personality is a 
Hook Without Bait,”” and Marlyn Bur- 
gener, Richland county, “Every Rural 
Youth Should be a Member of Rural 
Youth.” 

Receiving honorable mention were 
Clifford Betzold, Montgomery county 
and Russell Scheeler, Peoria county. 

Freebairn entered the state Talk Fest 
after winning the district meet at Am- 
boy. He is a member of the junior 
college debating team and is studying 
agricultural engineering. He lives 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Freebairn of Dimmick township. He 
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has two brothers and a sister and his 


father was a delegate to the IAA con 
vention from his county Farm Bureau 


Don has been in Rural Youth three 
years and seven years in 4-H Club 
work in which he specialized in- rais 
ing beet cattle. 


According to Ellsworth D. Lyon. 
IAA Director of Young People’s Ac- 
tivities, participation in the Rural 
Youth district Talk Fests was the high- 
est on record. There were 119 chosen 
from participants from 55 counties in 
the nine districts 


Others who competed in the finals 
at Chicago were: Mary Gebhart, 
Champaign county; Parris Hester, Ver- 
milion; Haskell Bernard, Wayne: 
Marie Beaty. Franklin; Eugene Mc- 
Cormack, Saline; Fred Korando, Ran- 
dolph; Ruth Wright. Marion; Rob- 
ert Dittmer, Adams; J. B. Barnard, 
McLean; George Litchfield, Marshall- 
Putnam; and Lee Myers, McDonough. 
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Winners of the coveted title of Topnotcher 
at the Rural Youth Talk Fest held during 
the IAA convention in Chicago were, left 
to right: Albert Beyer, Will county; Marlyn 
Burgener, Richland; Don Freebairn, La Salle; 
Bill Mason, La Salle, and Don Guehler, De- 
Kalb. Freebairn is being congratulated 
for receiving the highest number of points 
and the honor of representing Illinois at 
the national Talk Fest in San Francisco. 


NE of the most successful Rural 

Youth conferences in many years 
was held during the annual convention 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
convention in Chicago, according to 
Ellsworth D. Lyon, IAA Director of 
Young People’s Activities and Clareta 
Walker, University of Illinois exten- 
sion specialist Rural Youth. 

More than 500 members of Illinois 
Rural Youth registered during the con- 
vention. Seventy came in the first 
night of the meeting for a get ac- 
quainted session. Fifty members still 
in Chicago the third day went with 
Director Lyon on a tour of the Muse- 
um of Science and Industry. 


Tuesday night after an unusually 
good evening of entertainment spon 
sored by the IAA, members of Rural 
Youth met for a dance and mixer in 
the Bal Tabarin room of the hote! 
The large crowd of Rural Youth at the 
mixer testified to the popularity of this 
annual affair. 


During the business sessions five 
persons were elected to the State Rural 
Youth Committee which will meet in 
Chicago Dec. 5 to plan a series ot 
short courses to be held in February 
Members of the committee are Edwin 
Dew, Ogle: Ruth Huser, Tazewell: 
Durnell Henert. Lee; Ray Ferris, Clark, 
and Marcella High, Christian. 


Walter W. Whitlock, IAA Director 
of Public Health and Safety, spoke on 
the prevention of accidents around the 
farm. He emphasized the importance 
of the five ‘‘didn’ts’’ which cause so 
much suffering and loss of time be- 
cause of accidents. The five didn't 
according to Whitlock were: I didn't 
know, I didn't see, I didn’t hear, | 
didn’t think, and I didn’t care. 


Problems facing Rural Youth organ- 
zations were discussed in an open 
forum Wednesday morning. Nov. 20, 
led by Miss Walker. 


Questions discussed at length on the 
forum included “Why Does a Group 
Have a News Letter?” ‘How Can 
Rural Youth Build Membership?” 
“How Can Rural Youth Keep Mem- 
bers’ and “Should Rural Youth 
Groups Schedule Outside Speakers?” 


Miss Walker closed the forum by 
emphasizing points all Rural Youthers 
should keep in mind if they would pro- 
mote the best interests of their organ- 
izations: ‘Rural Youth members must 
act as hosts and hostesses. Help others 
to feel comfortable. Be ready with 
cheerful greetings, the proper physical 
set-up of a meeting place, and a well- 
planned and interesting program.” 
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RURAL YOUTH LEARN 
IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 
PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 


HE importance of good public rela- 

tions with other organized § groups in 
labor, industry and agriculture was 
stressed in an address before the Rural 
Youth conference by L. J. Fletcher, 
director of training and community 
relations for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company at Peoria. 


The conference was held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
[Hinois Agricultural Association held 
Nov. 18-21 in Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Fletcher said that even Rural Youth 
needs a good public relations program 

promote better understanding with 
others and to promote the organiza- 
tion's growth and welfare. 


“The greatest single problem faced 
iulike by agriculture and industry,” 
Fletcher continued, “is that of develop- 
ing better understanding between these 
two groups. Each must know morc 
of the experiences, the thinking and 
problems of the other. 


“Many earnest and hard-working 
people engaged in operating our farms 
hold firm convictions concerning the 
desirability or undesirability of the 
actions of people engaged in industry. 
Some of this lack of understanding is 
due to different methods of accounting 
employed in agriculture as compared 
to business. 

“The same words, such as ‘profit,’ 
for instance,” Fletcher said, “means 
different things. Representatives of 
each group are inclined to look over 
the fence into the other fellow’s pas- 
ture and see where his problems appear 
to be so much more simple. 


During the past three years a state 
wide program whole-heartedly — en- 
dorsed by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has resulted in the 
establishing of 97 committees in over 
380 counties in Illinois. These com 
mittees numbering from 30 to 75 peo- 
ple are made up of half people en- 
gaged in the business of farming and 
half in other businesses. These com- 
mittees meeting from three to 10 times 
per year include in their programs the 
discussion of subjects of mutual inter- 
est whether they are local, state, or 
national. Personal acquaintanceships 
and much better understanding are 
automatically a most desirable  by- 
product of such meetings. In some 
areas these groups are joined by repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions, 
labor organizations, and the clergy. 
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SERUM ASSOCIATION 
DECLARES BIG REFUND 


LLINOIJS Farm Bureau Serum Associ- 

ation declared a whopping $70,244 
patronage dividend this year and re- 
turned $3,500 interest on preferred 
stock to its 91 county members. 

In its annual report to the member- 
ship, Secretary-Manager Sam F. Rus- 
sell and President Russell V. McKee. 
of Marshall-Putnam county announced 
that sales of serum and virus totaled 
$323,891. 

Refunds, they said, figured out at 
18 cents for each dollar of sales. 

The company’s records indicate very 
clearly that over the years farmers have 
done an excellent job in vaccinating 


Master of Ceremonies Roy Davis’ snort 
ing, groaning and whistling makes a 
hit with Farm Bureau folks. 


hogs and controlling cholera, Russell 
said, refuting claims of those not 
friendly to the association. 

Only 21 
Cases were reported and veterimarians 


serum and virus troubl« 


showed that in most cases these losses 


were due to added complications from 


such causes, other than cholera, as 
worms, pneumonia, enteritis and eryst 
pelas. 

Next year the scrum association will 
have the benefit. of the aid and advice 
of Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, veterin 
arian recently employed by the Hlinois 


Agricultural Association 

This year’s volume represents sales 
ot D) 192-725 cubic entimeters ( 
serum and 3,362,900 « of virus pur 
chased last year by the association tor 
listribution among county memb 

Since 1933 when the first dividend 
was paid $823,663.53 has 
| 


funded to countics buying serum and 


virus from their state organization 


No new member counties were added 


this year. Massac county became 91st 


member of the association in 19-45 


County Farm Bureau companies were 
urged to transfer the serum account to 
their commercial subsidiaries as some 
60 counties have done this year 


DR. VAN HOUWELING 
NAMED IAA VETERINARIAN 


R. C. D. Van Houweling, 28, re 
cently discharged from the army 
veterinary corps, has been named head 
of the Hlinois agri- 
cultural Associa- 
tion’s new Depart- 
ment of Veterinary 
Medical Relations. 
He will 
much of his time to 
activities related to 
the veterinary pro- 
Illinors 


devote 


fession. in 
and will serve as 
veterinary technical 


idviser to the Illi- 


Dr. Van Houwelin 
nots Agricultural As 9 


sociation and = Associated Companies 


Dr. Van Houweling was born on a 
in| Mahaska 
1 from Iowa State Colle 
vary Medicine in 191 


acticed in central Flinois be 


county, Iowa and was 


c erates the army Vetermary orp 


n which he served three years. He was 
last a at the Kanysas City 
termaster depot 

Married to the former Roberta Ol 
son of Kansas City, Dr. Van Houwel- 
: Douglas, 3, 


ing has two children 
1d Donald. five months 
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UMEROUS tural people and school 
N officials attending the rural schools 
conference held in 
with the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 


conjunction 


tion convention were pretty well 
agreed on the need for further im- 
provement in Illinois schools. 


Divergence of opinion came on the 
question as to how this improvement 
should be accomplished. Discussion 
revealed that three main approaches 
to the problem of school reorganiza- 
tion are being considered or followed 
by 93 counties. 


- “Wait and See” 


First, is the ‘““Wait and See” method. 
The school committees and the county 
superintendents in these counties do 
very little to lead the people but will 
help if the local people take the in- 
itiative. 

Second, is the ‘Elementary School 
First’ method. This group is reorganiz- 
ing on the elementary school level. 
They believe that the elementary school 
problem is the most pressing and that 
to bring in the high school at this 
time would complicate their chances 
of getting reorganization on the ele- 
mentary level. Most of these counties 
plan to deal with the high school and 
non high school territory separately. 


Third, is the ‘“12-Grade Unit Dis- 
trict” method. Followers of this sys- 
tem believe the high school is the key 
to a more comprehensive program of 
school reorganization including all 12 
gtades. These counties generally dis- 
courage school reorganization until the 
county committee has had an opportu- 
nity to make a thorough study of the 
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needs of all of the people. 


The conference was conducted under 
the chairmanship of Milton W. War- 


Editor's Note: Headline illustration 
shows Clem Garton, Logan count 
farmer, speaking before the rural schools 
conference. 


ren of Mansfield, member of the IAA 
board of directors and president of his 
school board, 


John K. Cox, IAA director of rural 
school relations, spoke on the progress 
of school surveys throughout the state. 
“Rural people,” he said, “are progress- 
ing faster in their thinking on school 
reorganization than village people who 
have been less well-informed. 


Greatest Dangers 


“The strong points of resistance to 
school reorganization,’ Cox continued, 
“are in the villages and their opposi- 
tion is generally to proposals for re- 
organization of small high schools into 
larger, more effective administrative 
units.” 


Cox pointed out what he considered 
to be the two greatest dangers con- 
fronting those who are working on 
school reorganization plans today; first, 
that too may small, makeshift reorgan- 
izations will be voted upon which will 
not answer the needs of the people in 
those communities and will not be 
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adjustable to future changes, and 
secondly, that rural people will vote 
their territory into larger districts dom- 
inated by preponderant urban popula- 
tions and where it would be impossible 
to secure adequate rural representation 
on the school boards. 


“The two main programs upon 
which we should concentrate our atten- 
tion as we proceed with school re- 
organization,” the IAA rural schools 
relations head said, “are a reorganiza- 
tion of the high school and non high 
school territory as well as the elemen- 
tary school districts and a strengthen- 
ing of our grade school program which 
attempts to educate 72 per cent of our 
boys and girls on adequate finances 
and with too many emergency 
teachers.” 


Importance of Roads 


IAA Secretary Paul E. Mathias 
dicussed school legislation and ex- 
plained the need for action if we are 
to reach the IAA School Report recom- 


. medation that schools have a minimum 


of 15 pupils per teacher. At present 
the law requires a minimum of seven. 
Mathias pointed out that to jump now 
to a minimum of 15 would create some 
hardship and suggested that the next 
requirement be for a minimum of 10. 


Among the members of the audience 
taking part in the open discussions 
were Elijah Meyers, Woodford county ; 
Elliott Arnold, Lee county; Luther 
Black of the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Schools; Henry T. Mar- 
shall, La Salle county; Dr. L. W. Hack- 
er of Illinois Normal Schools; D. E. 
Lindstrom, professor of rural sociology 
at the University of Illinois; Everett C. 
Phelps, Winnebago county; George 
Hayes, Henry county; Clem Garton, 
Logan county; Hugh Rowden, Mont- 
gomery county, Mr. Ostrander, Mc- 
Henry county, and J. C. McCormick, 
Pulaski county. 

McCormick emphasized the import- 
ance of roads in school consolidation 
and recommended a change in the 
road system. Said he: “In Pulaski 
county we have felt that in order to 
have school consolidation we must 
have improved transportation; in or- 
der to have improved brapeporation, 
we must have improved roads, and in 
order to have improved roads, there 
must be a change in the present road 
system.” 

Others attending the conference in- 
cluded Harlan A. Beem, president of 
the Illinois Association of County Su- 
perintendents; Miss Peal Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Home Bureau Fed- 
eration; Del Gurley of Prairie Farmer, 
and Mrs. Joseph May, rural service 
chairman of Illinois Parent-Teachers 
Association. 
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ESULTS of elections of board di- 
rectors of statewide cooperatives 
affiliated with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association announced at the IAA con- 
vention in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
are as follows: 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum 
Association 

Directors re-elected: R. V. McKee, 
Varna; Ray Cunningham, Alvin; J. W. 
Cory, Earlville; Ben Bodecker, Sutter; 
Everett G. Reynolds, Jacksonville; Jesse 
E. Tuttle, West York, and K. T. Smith, 
Greenfield. 


Illinois Wool Marketing Association 


New directors: John T. Evans, 
Hoopeston, who succeeds Ronald Holt, 
Galva; J. King Eaton, Edwardsville, 
who succeeds August Eggerding, Red 
Bud. 

Directors re-elected: William Tem- 
ple, Serena; A. L. Doubet, Williams- 
field, and Escol Oxford, Elizabethtown. 


Illinois Milk Producers Association 


New directors are: Fred Patterson, 
Harrisburg, who succeeds Joseph M. 
Hart, Harrisburg; Julian D. Ray, Van- 
dalia, who succeeds B. J. Schumacher, 
Altamont; and Oran Sweet, Edinburgh, 
who succeeds William J. Kessler, Au- 
burn. 

Directors re-elected: George W. 
Pitts, McLean; Delbert Freeman, Can- 
ton; George I. Maxwell, Champaign; 
W. J. Swayer, Gurnee; J. Warren Ellis, 
Ridge Farm; Ray H. Miller, Clinton; 
William O’Malley, DeKalb; L. B. 
Coomber, Freeport; Edwin Gumm, 
Galesburg; Harold D. Kamm, Frank- 
lin; Dean H. Radford, Kewanee; 
Charles Cameron, Peoria; Carl Eisele, 
Peoria; Mattie Nolan, Pontiac; An- 
thony Grawe, Quincy; W. A. Newman, 


1947 Officers 
Elected to 
IAA 


Companies 


Rockford; O. H. Ryan, Tonica; Charles 
W. Krell, Springfield; Glen Tom- 
baugh, Streator; and L. A, Schnekloth, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association 


Directors re-elected: J. E. Mau, Har- 
wood; LaRue Tice, Shelbyville; Ralph 
Beckett, Blue Mound; Carl Lage, Say- 
brook; Fred Smittkamp, Paris; R. V. 
McKee, Varna; Milton W. Warren, 
Mansfield, and Clark E. Wise, Cham- 


paign. 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Service 


Directors re-elected: J. E.. Mau, Har- 
mon; Earl Wenzel, Kirkland; Dana 
Cryder, Minooka; Carl J. Bates, Ke- 
wanee; C. Ray Ward, Cropsey; Paul 
Rosentreter, Carlinville, and E. A. 
Fosse, Marion. 


Illinois Grain Corporation 


New director is Homer Curtiss, 
Stockton, who succeeds Charles Laurit- 
zen, Reddick. 


Directors re-elected: E. E. Stevenson, 
Streator; Arthur Bertsche, Pontiac; 
Charles Schmitt, Beason; Carl O. John- 
son, Varna; A. E. Burwash, Cham- 


The topic for discussion is on improvement of Illinois’ rural schools as these farmers get 
together after the schools conference at the IAA annual convention. Left to right: Tom 
Culbertson, Effingham county; H. P. Ash, Macon; H. T. Marshall, La Salle; E. Y. Naffziger, 


Bureau; L. E. Lingenfelter, Pulaski-Alexander; 


Hayes, Henry; J. C. McCormick, 


George 
Pulaski-Alexander, and Orin Coultas, Shelby. 
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paign, and John Butterfield, Pana. 


Illinois Agricultural Auditing 
Association 
New directors: Dana Cryder, Mi- 
nooka, who succeeds Frank Easterly, 
Carbondale, and Lyman Bunting, El- 
lery, and additional member on the 
board. 
Directors re-elected. B. W. Horan, 
Reynolds, and Roy Elwards, Tolono. 


Illinois Farm Supply Company 


New director is J. P. Redman, Cairo, 
who succeeds Harley R. Neal, Lawr- 
enceville. 

Directors re-elected: Charles Keslin- 
ger, LaFox; Frank J. Flynn, Murray- 
ville; Jesse L. Beery, Cerro Gordo; 
George Chapple, Dwight; Glenn H. 
Geiter, Orangeville; John P. White, 
Washington; R. H. Monke, Litchfield; 
Fred Herndon, Macomb; Otto Steffey, 
Stronghurst, and F. E. Morris, Buffalo. 


Prairie Farms Creameries 


New directors: Henry Vollmer, 
Quincy, who succeeds H. B. Smith, 
Bardolph, Elmer Orendorff, Randolph, 
who succeeds H. W. Enns, Minier. 


Directors re-elected: Harry Gehring, 
Altona, elected to the presidency suc- 
ceeding Harold W. Enns, Minier; A. 
Oliver Bower, Bushton, who succeeds 
Harry Gehring, Altona, as vice-presi- 
dent; Thad Loveless, Gillespie, elected 
again as secretary; D. L. Garber, Mt. 
Carroll; John Sterchi, Olney; Chester 
McCord, Newton; E. A. Fosse, 
Marion; H. J. Schumacher, Toluca, 
and Carl Geiger, Milan. 


Country Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


New Directors are Ora Ross, Ross- 
ville, and F. E. Morris, Buffalo; elected 
for three-year terms. Lyman Bunting, 
Ellery, and Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, 
elected to one-year terms. Albert 
Webb, Ewing, elected to a one-year 
term to fill the unexpired term of John 
E. Miller, retired. George W. Len- 
hart, Georgetown, and George F. Tul- 
lock, Rockford, formerly of St. Jacob, 


retired. 


Director re-elected is L. E. Lingen- 
felter, Ullin. 


1947 Soybean Year? 


Some experts are predicting that with 
a shortage of fats and oils rivaling that 
of meats and corn products, soybeans 
may be a better cash crop in 1947 than 
corn. 
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$5 PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH AWARD 
Winner of the RECORD’s $5 Picture-of-the-Month award for December goes to Marian 
Walsh for this appealing shot of the Keron Walsh Farm Bureau family of Winnebago 


county. Mr. Walsh kneels behind his family of nine children. 


Left to right: Billy, 1; 


Susan, 2; Twins Joan and Julia, 3; Twins Ann and Alice, 4; Eddie, 6; Loraine, 8, and 
David, 7. 


Just like Humpty Dumpty, all the kings’ 

horses and all the kings’ men couldn't put 

this melon together again after Leatha 

Rae Simpson of La Salle county dropped 

it. Harold Kain thinks his melon is a 
bit heavy too. 
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What does Hollywood know about kissing 

that Roland Gantzert doesn’t know? Here 

he shows his technique to neighbor Virginia 

Sue Dreschel. Both are children of Grundy 
County Farm Bureau folks. 


FARM BUREAU 
FOLKS 
IN 
PICTURES 


Bill Ehlers devised this home made buck rack in his spare time. 


The chickens on the Arthur Kneuppel farm 

in Iroquois county should be pretty well fed 

judging from the willingness of daughters 

Rosemary (left) and Diane. And just look 
at the size of those buckets. 


Florence Konow of Will county takes time 

out from a brisk canter on her horse 

“Billy” to get her picture taken in Western 

style, i.e., in full regalia atop a board 
fence. 


it makes one-man hay 


hauling an easier job. Bill farms 100 acres with his dad in St. Clair county. 
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NEW PERSONNEL JOINS 
ILLINOIS GRAIN STAFF 


Because of the tremendous growth in 
activities of Illinois Grain Corporation, 
new personnel has been added to its 
staff. 


Two new men have been hired: 
Howard McWard, 42, former manager 
of the Farmers Grain Elevator at Palmer, 
Christian county, and Harry Treichel, 
35, of Evanston. 


McWard as manager will be in charge 
of sales and acquisition: and Frank 
Haines will be Chi- 
cago sales manager. 
This will permit 
Haines to devote his 
full time to sales. 
Treichel, who has 
been a member of 
the Chicago Board 
of Trade since 1935, 
will be an assistant 
in sales. 


McWard was 
born Sept. 23, 1904, 
at Miami, Okla- 
homa, and came to Illinois with his par- 


Howard McWard 
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Merry Ghristmas! 


ILLINOIS- FARM - BUREAU - SERUM - ASSOCIATION 


ents in 1908. They settled on a farm 
four miles west of Morrisonville, Chris- 
tian county. He was graduated from 
Morrisonville High School in 1932, and 
for the next two years taught country 
school. He then farmed with his father 
for two years before he became man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator at Palmer 
in December, 1927. He has served 
as manager of this elevator since that 
time. It does an annual gross busi- 
ness of $1,250,000. McWard is married 
and has three children. 

Treichel is a graduate of Northwestern 
University with the class of 1933. After 
graduation he started work with Cargill, 
grain commission firm in Chicago, and 
continued in that employment until 1939 
when he entered the Army Air Corps. 
He was stationed in England for more 
than two years, and was discharged from 
the Army in October, 1945. From the 
time of his discharge until joining the 
staff of Illinois Grain Corporation, he 
was employed by E. M. Combs & Son, 
Chicago commission firm. 


Testing of a large acreage of Illinois land 
showed that about 24 million acres, or three- 
fourths of the farm land, needs phosphate in 
addition to lime for clover and alfalfa. 
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SHOT OF F.B. SERUM 


Happy 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 7) 
given consideration at the public rela- 
tions conference were rural roads, 100 
per cent asesssment laws, and weed con- 
trol. 

The position of the IAA on the first 
two are covered in the resolutions. On 
weed control, it was pointed out that the 
many new types of spray developed in 
weed control offer opportunities for the 
establishment of a county weed con- 
trol commissioner to supersede the 
township setup. _ The farmer would 
pay the approximate cost of such service 
on a voluntary basis. Those who did not 
control weeds would be served with a 
notice, and if they did not take corrective 
action, the county commissioner would 
do the job and collect from the owner. 
Such a county setup would be adopted 
only in the counties that desired it. 


E. E. Houghtby, new IAA director of 
dairy marketing, resigned recently as 
member of the board of directors of the 
DeKalb County Farm Bureau where he 
had served for 19 years, 14 as president. 


-HRISTMAS 15 LIKE A GOOD SHOT™ IN THE ARM 
FOR MOST OF US ...... IT KEEPS THE BUGS 
FROM GETTING TOO DEEP INTO OUR SYSTEMS 
AND GIVES US ALL A NEW ZEST FOR LIVING! 


New Year ! 
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“OBSERVATIONS”’ 


(Continued from page 21) 


ernment and whereby, he could not legal- 
ly compete with the 30 cents margin 
being offered by the government? 

The indictment of officials of govern- 
ment was so clear that this bonus or 
premium was removed in a few weeks 
and the official ceiling price of corn was 
raised 25 cents early in May with wheat 
boosted 15 cents and comparable in- 
creases made in other grain ceilings. 

During this period it became illegal 
to purchase corn for feeding hogs in ex- 
cess of 225 pounds; for feeding more 
than 80 per cent of the previous year’s 
production of poultry, or for feeding 
better than Grade A cattle. 

These conflicting and unfair rules and 
regulations forced a large volume of im- 
mature stock into market channels. 

After living so long under such ever 
changing and unjust rules and regulations 
and indefensible ceilings, can anyone 
rightfully blame any producer or feeder 
of meat animals during the 51-day res- 
ser from government ceilings for mar- 

eting their livestock? Even this tem- 
porary increase in marketing was not 
what some would have the American 
people believe. 

The official figures disclose that from 
June 1 to October 1, there was a decrease 
of 8 per cent in the number of hogs 
marketed in 1946 from that of the pre- 
vious year. This comparatively small de- 
crease was caused by official rules and 
regulations which forced premature mar- 
keting during the period from March 1 
to June 1. Notwithstanding the approach- 
ing shortage of pork, it should be noted 
that the Secretary of Agriculture in May 
of this year asked farmers to further re- 
duce fall farrowings by 10 per cent. 

I cite these statements and figures not 
in a spirit of reprisal, but merely so that 
the truth may be recorded relative to the 
manner in which the farmers have, each 
year since 1941, so magnificently re- 
sponded to, so nearly followed the offi- 
cially requested goals for production, and 
to disclose that such temporary gluts and 
shortages as have existed were largely, if 
not wholly, caused by the ever changing 
and indefensible rules and regulations af- 
fecting the production and feeding of 
meat animals, 

Can anyone expect farmers to express 
other than deep concern, when in Janu- 
ary of this year the Department of Agri- 
culture officially warned farmers as to 
the dangers of overproduction, surplus 
of farm commodities and a break in 
prices, while in the recent campaign the 
Secretary of Agriculture is reported by 
the press to have said that all signs 
point toward adequate outlets and good 


prices for farm commodities, at least 


until well into 1948. 
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. . . The many causes for and degrees of 
confusion of the American people during 
the past and preceding years were brought 
to a temporary, and I hope, permanent 
close by the recent election. 

The various foreign ideologies that 
have infiltrated in some degree into the 
affairs of government and into the minds 
and lives of citizens, taken together, was 
the outstanding issue in the recent politi- 
cal campaign. 

I have always believed in America, 
and the result of the recent election clear- 
ly discloses that a strong majority of the 
American people can be depended upon 
when issues are clear and the truly 
American ideals of government are at 
stake. 

When asked what I thought of the 
result of the election, I said that I did 
not regard it as a Republican victory or a 
Democratic defeat; that the CIO-PAC 
and all other extreme leftists were con- 
clusively defeated, and that the Ameri- 
can people won. It certainly was the 
American people speaking on the great 
and broad issues and ideals of govern- 
ment. The election reminded me of the 
election of 1932 when the American 
people, sorely tried and disgusted with 
the inaction of the government in meet- 
ing the needs of the times, through a pro- 
test vote, unseated those in power and 
placed government in new hands. I re- 
member stating at that time that it was 
not a Democratic victory or a Republican 
defeat, but that the election of 1932 was 
an expression of the American people in 
answer to the do-nothing attitude and 
program of the administration then in 


power. 


Need For Statesmanship 


It is my hope, as we look forward, 
and the new Congress comes into session 
that the statesmen in the Republican and 
Democratic parties will rise above all 
narrow partisanship and work together 
in speedily restoring to America and 
Americans the ideals, and functions of 
government that made this the greatest 
nation of all time. 

Is it unreasonable to ask for the same 
degree of cooperation among political 
leaders in meeting our serious domestic 
problems that existed in winning the war 
and that now operates on a high plane 
in representing America at the peace con- 
ferences? Do we as a nation fail to 
recognize that many of our problems at 
home equal if not exceed in importance 
our responsibility in solving the prob- 
lems of others? Is it not necessary that 
we make democracy really work at home 
before we can expect to successfully in- 
troduce such ideals of government 
abroad ? 

That the problems confronting us as 
a nation are extremely difficult, serious 


and some acute, there can be no doubt; 
that the early and effective solution of 
these problems is imperative, no reason- 
able person will deny. All impartial 
observers recognize that many policies of 
government need a complete overhauling, 
and they further recognize that neither 
the leaders of the Democratic nor the 
Republican parties have as yet presented 
a constructive program. As farmers would 
put it, — as a nation we must start from 
taw. Because of the great need of Amer- 
ica for early and constructive action, let 
us forget the mistakes of the past, except 
as they may contribute to sound decisions 
of the future. May we increasingly recog- 
nize our obligations to future generations, 
and may we, with courage, fortitude and 
conviction, both as individuals and 
groups of individuals, be as helpful as 
we know how to be. That those charged 
with the responsibility of leadership of 
our government cannot do the job alone 
is recognized by all thoughtful people. 
Speaking and working as individuals 130 
million people can be of little help. It 
is for this reason that there has de- 
veloped during the present century the 
organizations of business, labor and of 
agriculture. Which one of these groups 
can be most helpful? Which one of 
these groups, on the basis of its record, 
is entitled to the respect and confidence 
of fair-thinking people? Will the 
American people or the leaders of gov- 
ernment loox primarily to big business 
for advice and counsel when it has only 
partially recovered from the stigma of its 
abuse of power in former years? Will 
they look to organized labor, which has 
increasingly demanded more and more 
for doing less and less; a group that 
while demanding and receiving the high- 
est wages of all time has insisted upon 
the taxpayers contributing to its daily 
and yearly grocery bill, while at the same 
time, insisting upon a revision of tax 
policies that would relieve through ex- 
emptions a large percentage of their 
membership from remaining contributors 
to the revenue of government. 

I would not deny any group the oppor- 
tunity of presenting solutions to any of 
the nation’s problems, but I am one 
who believes that the great group of 
American citizens, who, because of his- 
toric ideals, love of land, belief in home 
ownership, and property rights; a group 
that has never requested, let alone in- 
sisted upon, receiving more than an 
equitable share of national returns; a 
group that has never sought advantage 
at the expense of others; a group that 
seeks only policies necessary to assure 
fair economic balance for all; a group 
that has come into the spotlight as the 
one great group which on the basis of its 
record, of its interests and its funda- 
mental beliefs can make the greatest con- 
tribution toward solving the momentous 
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questions confronting our country. Need- 
less to say, this group embodies the 
American farmer and the other rural peo- 
ple of America. With this responsibility, 
it behooves organized agriculture as 
never before to take careful stock as to 
its needs and its requirements. As farm- 
ers we must be particularly careful that 
we ask or seek nothing beyond the realm 
of equity, justice and those things that 
are in the interest of all the people. We 
must never fail to recognize that any- 
thing gained beyond this will be only of 
temporary advantage. This is one axiom 
organized American business, and a large 
percentage of labor leaders have failed 
to recognize. It is because of this over- 
sight that they cannot continue to exer- 
cise the influence to which they might 
otherwise be entitled. 


Farmers Must Lead Way 


As the producers of food and fiber, 
American mess are a requisite to the 
first essentials of life. The investment 
in agriculture is more than the total in- 
vestment in all of our railroads, all of our 
utilities, and all equipment in all the 
mills and factories of the country. Econ- 
omists generally agree that the products 
of agriculture constitute a major portion 
of the new raw wealth produced an- 
nually. It is an established fact that 
the level of values placed upon new 
wealth has a direct and stable influence 
in determining total national income. As 
a group, farmers of the country constitute 
the largest buying unit for the products 
of industry. Seventeen per cent of civilian 
labor is employed on farms. There is 
about 314 times as many workers in agri- 
culture as in the iron and steel industry, 
the automobile industry and the mining 
industry combined. Thirty-six per cent 
of all wholesalers and nearly 14 of our 
retail establishments are engaged in the 
handling of agricultural products and 
food. They in turn employ about 35 
per cent of all wage earners in the 
wholesale and retailing businesses of the 
country. It is estimated that during the 
past 10 years rural America has been 
id erp itself 136 per cent, while 
urban America, with 55 per cent of the 
population, has only been reproducing 
itself 76 per cent. At this rate, in less 
than three generations time, more than 
80 per cent of the total population of 
this country will be direct descendants of 
people now living on farms. With this 
vast interest in America and its ideals, 
and on a basis of its record, do not the 
farmers of this country have an interest 
and a responsibility that entitles them 
to take a leading part in solving the prob- 
lems of these crucial days? 


In the past, constructive organized 
agriculture has of necessity largely cen- 
tered its efforts to matters affecting pro- 
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duction and fair prices in the market 
place for farm products. With com- 
paratively limited experience and means 
at its command, agriculture has not effec- 
tively widened its sphere of influence into 
the broader aspects of government. To- 
day the condition is changed. The ranks 
of organized agriculture have been great- 
ly increased ; its means and its manpower 
have been greatly increased; its record 
in mever seeking selfish advantage is 
without blot and its vast interest in a 
return to the ideals of a true democracy 
are recognized. If agriculture is to take 
its rightful position in influencing sound 
legislative and administrative policies of 
government, it must get its own house 
well in order. It must give energetic 
support to those leaders of government 
who would balance the national budget. 
Whether an individual, an institution or 
a government, this is a requisite to order- 
ly and successful operation. This can 
only be accomplished by reducing expen- 
ditures, without impairing necessary gov- 
ernment functions. In this, there is 
plenty of room for action. Bureaucracy 
should be trimmed to the bone and 
wherever communistic leanings have 
found their way into the divisions or 
bureaus of government they should be 
immediately, completely and forever re- 
moved. 


Need Adequate Taxation 


Government should retire from the 
field of competition with private enter- 
ptise and confine its functions to impar- 
tial and effective regulation. By this I 
do not mean government removal from 
public building and construction pro- 
grams that are in the interest of all the 
people or from functions essential to 
national stability, but I most definitely 
do mean its complete retirement from 
all activities that compete with the every- 
day lives of citizens in the administra- 
tion of business, both large and small. 


I have little patience with the efforts 
of either big business or organized labor 
to escape in varying degrees from public 
taxation. If we are to give confidence to 
the owners of American securities, it is 
essential that very substantial govern- 
ment revenues be continued and the bud- 
get balanced by reducing expenses. The 
budget will not be balanced by any 
attempt to delude the people as was re- 
cently done when one high official of 
the government stated that the current 
pie ects deficit had been greatly re- 
duced, and the budget was approaching 
balance. Soon thereafter another official 
stated that the reduction in the anticipated 
deficit was accomplished, not through a 
reduction of expenses, but because rev- 
enues were some 4 billion dollars in ex- 
cess of those anticipated. 


National solvency and credit can only 
be assured when the national budget is 


balanced by discontinuing every unneces- 
sary activity of government, maintaining 
substantial taxation and revenue and com- 
mitting all surplus income to the retire- 
ment of interest and principal of the na- 
tional debt. There is no justification 
for reducing or revising the tax struc- 
ture except where such action will stim- 
ulate business activity to a point where 
the increased national income resulting 
therefrom will constitute a basis of tax- 
ation that will increase federal revenues 
and thus go even farther than present 
tax laws in protecting our money, our 
bonds, our property and the national se- 
curity. If agriculture is to exercise its 
full and proper influence in securing a 
soundly balanced national budget, it must 
set the example by getting its own house 
in order. 

Untold thousands of people are on 
the payroll of the department of agri- 
culture who are of no practical value 
to the people who own the land or who 
produce the food and fiber in this coun- 
try. During the depression farmers of 
necessity had to call upon government 
for action programs, some of which are 
today of little value. It would be a 
comparatively simple process to sift from 
those needed to those that are not needed, 
if impartial people were given the task. 
If this kind of an approach is taken by 
farmers, they will be in a very good posi- 
tion to demand similar action from other 
interests. 

I wish time would permit me to deal 
at some length with the opportunity 
provided farmers in this field, but I am 
sure the overall opportunities for a re- 
duction in government expenses is not 
only tremendous but obvious to all. 

Next in importance to a balanced bud- 
get are policies essential to assure a 
reasonable balance in our national econ- 
omy. 


Seek Labor Law Revision 


This can never be accomplished with- 
out a complete revision of our indus- 
trial and labor relation laws. We are 
all living witnesses to the unfair and 
inequitable laws that permitted a debacle 
of strikes that have so seriously hampered 
America during the first year of its transi- 
tion from war to a peace basis. As a 
result of this calamitous experience, I 
observe that no one has gained, but 
all of us have lost. 

A year ago, I stated at our annual 
meeting, — quote — 

“T would not have you think that either 
as an individual or as a spokesman for 
others, I oppose either substantial, regu- 
lar wages, or the best of working condi- 
tions for the workers of the country. 
Neither do I fail to recognize the impor- 
tance of large scale employment and in- 
dustrial activity. But I do strenuously 


‘(Continued on page 43) 


“OBSERVATIONS”’ 
(Continued from page 42) 


and uncomprisingly oppose the contin- 
uing efforts on the part of some leaders 
of labor to secure for workers more and 
ever higher wages for doing and pro- 
ducing less and less. Stating it in another 
way, it is not the high wage that is 
dangerous, but the ever-increasing per 
unit cost of producing industrial com- 
modities. I oppose such policies because 
I know that if permitted to succeed, they 
will contribute to further unbalancing 
the economy and ultimately will not only 
undermine, but will destroy the free 
economy of America.’’ Unquote. 


I again record that conviction. When 
we measure the untold millions lost to 
the workers of the country as a result of 
strikes during the last year and the great 
reduction in commodities available to the 
American people resulting from such 
strikes, we can begin to appraise the 
gigantic reduction in the otherwise na- 
tional income we might have experi- 
enced, and the indefensible and serious 
effect of these strikes upon the country 
‘as a whole. 


Even more indefensible have been the 
so-called jurisdictional strikes. They have 
had no other purpose than to serve the 
selfish interests of a given few. 


Laws Should Be Fair To All 


Certainly, it is time to revise our na- 
tional policies, so as to assure true col- 
lective bergeiing between employers and 
workers. This can mever be accom- 
plished unless those sitting on both sides 
of the table are held equally and legally 
responsible for their statements, acts and 
decisions. Such revision of government 
policies should hold paramount the 
rightful interests of the masses’ of the 
people. As farmers we can rightly de- 
mand such policies because we have never 
struck, even though prices were low; we 
have never even thought of restricting 
food from the hungry as a means of 
bettering our condition even during peri- 
ods when the price of farm pedatcdities 
relatively were far below either indus- 
trial wages or industrial prices. 

As a nation we must awaken to the 
fact that if free economy is to succeed 
intelligent management is entitled to re- 
ward; a laborer is entitled to wages in 
line with his ability to produce, and that 
honest investments are entitled to reason- 
able returns. 

It is a proper function of government 
to see that these basic interests of all are 
rightfully protected and assured. 

But in urging revision of laws govern- 
ing industrial labor relations I am not 
suggesting any revision that would per- 
mit a return to the reactionary policies of 
former years. To do so would be calam- 
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itous. Certain elements of business have 
not yet fully regained public esteem and 
confidence because of the monopolistic 
practices and abuses of that period just 
as the more recent abuses of power by 
some groups of labor will live long in 
the minds and attitudes of fair thinking 


people. 
Time For Action 


‘American citizens generally and gov- 
ernment leaders in particular must come 
to a full realization that throughout all 
history nations have declined and become 
obliterated through insolvency and that 
America now has a national debt ap- 
proximating the normal value of all 
things tangible. That to meet this obli- 
gation will require very substantial, yes, 
heavy taxation. That to provide a reser- 
voir of necessary revenue, we must main- 
tain a national income at least 50 per 
cent greater than during any year previ- 
ous to World War II. That to accom- 
plish this will require a high degree of 
industrial activity and people at work 
everywhere at substantial regular wages. 
This can be accomplished with relative 
ease if and when the leaders of govern- 
ment, and the leaders of business, labor 
and agriculture are brought to a realiza- 
tion of their respective responsibilities. 
With the spotlight of public interest and 
attention thrown upon constructive ef- 
forts in this direction, I feel sure that 
public sentiment would soon bring into 
line leaders of any group that insisted 
upon selfish advantage at the expense of 
all the people and the welfare of the 
country. 

In my opinion, this is possibly the 
most important annual meeting in the 
history of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 


As the largest state organization of 
farmers in all history you carry as great 
if not a greater responsibility than do 
the leaders of farmers in any other State 
in contributing to and insisting upon im- 
mediate and constructive action. 

It is my hope that this convention will 
outline and adopt policies that clearly 
reflect the interest and attitude of the 
farmers of Illinois on the broad and 
serious questions of public policy the 
nation must meet and solve. Only by 
so doing will your leaders be in a posi- 
tion to exercise their proper influence in 
guiding the policies and affairs of our 
national organization. 


Certainly it is time that farmers 
throughout America outline a course for 
constructive action. The nation is at the 
threshold of decision, and at the cross- 
roads for action. The problems I have 
discussed and many others will undoubt- 
edly be considered by the next Congress. 
The American people have clearly given 
their mandate to the leaders of govern- 
ment, and government leaders in all of 


its branches should and will be held 
accountable to their public trust. 

Let not the American farmer fail in 
this opportunity of service to his fellow- 
men and let the voices of the IAA and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
ring out clearly that it is time for a moral, 
spiritual and economic awakening in 
America. 

May your program be fair to all, and 
may it continue to ever recognize that 
only on the high plane of economic jus- 
tice and equity can America hope to sur- 
vive these crucial days. 


IAA HIRES SCHEER 
AS PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


ILBERT E. Scheer, 37, of Park 

Ridge, has been employed as per- 
sonnel director for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association 
and associated com- 
panies. 

Scheer will  su- 
pervise the hiring, 
assigning and trans- 
ferring of office 
workers and coor- 
dinate the person- 
nel policies between 
the IAA and _ its 
commercial and 
marketing compan- 
ies. 

More than 530 office workers are 
employed at the Chicago office of the 
IAA and its associated state-wide co- 
operatives. 

Before coming to the IAA, Scheer 
acted as personnel director for McKes- 
son and Robbins, wholesale drug firm 
with offices in Chicago, where he has 
been employed since 1928. 

On leave of absence from the drug 
firm, he served in the army for two 
years from 1943 to 1945, and was 
assigned to replacement depots in New 
Guinea and the Philippines where he 
was engaged in personnel work. 

Reared at Palatine, Scheer graduated 
from Des Plaines high school and later 
attended night school at Northwestern 
University. 

He is married to the former Erna 
Blumenschein of Chicago and has one 
daughter, Arlene. 


W. E. Scheer 


The William Beer farm in Woodford 
county sold this fall for a record break- 
ing $550 an acre. This top producing 
160 acre farm sold for cash. At an ap- 
praisal clinic held there this spring ex- 
perts valued the land at $200 an acre 
based on its long time earning power. 
Farm is rated as among the state’s top 
one per cent producers. 
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illinois Cooperative Locker board of directors, left to right: Paul Rosentreter, Macoupin 
county; Earl L. Wenzel, DeKalb; President Dana Cryder, Kendall; C. Ray Ward, McLean; 
Vice President J. E. Mau, Lee; Carl J. Bates, Henry; E. A. Fosse, Jackson. 


LOCKER ASSOCIATION PLANS 
WMullion Dollar Building 
PROGRAM 


[Eunos farmers now own and oper- 


ate 85 cooperative locker plants with a 
capacity of 46,000 lockers, Dana Cryder 
of Minooka, president of the Illinois Co- 
operative Locker Association, reported at 
the Nov. 18 annual meeting of the locker 
company. 

The meeting was held in conjunction 
with the IAA annual convention at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

Through a million dollar building pro- 
gram to be developed during 1947 by 
various county locker companies the asso- 
ciation expects to have a membership in 
excess of 100 by the end of next year. 

Frank A. Gougler, director of produce 
marketing, said that at present 16 new 
cooperative locker plants are being built 
or will be built soon. Plants at Sparta, 
Lanark, Cambridge and Carbondale are 
being enlarged. Four private plants were 
purchased and converted into co-ops this 
year. 

In addition to the locker plants three 
compartively large slaughter plants have 
been built at a cost of about $40,000 
each and are located at Wyoming, Paris 
and Carbondale, Gougler said. 

In discussing developments for 1947 
‘Gougler said that probably one or more 
area rendering plants would be built to 
process by-products from locker and 
slaughter plants as well as dead animals 
from an area extending about 50 miles. 
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One such plant is being considered at 
Carbondale. 

Gougler reported that severa' compa- 
nies are planning to build slaughter- 
processing plants to cost from $40,000 
to $125,000. 

These plants will perform such proc- 
esses as slaughtering, processing, lard 
rendering, curing and smoking, and saus- 
age making for locker plant members. 
Processed meats will be moved from the 
central plant in refrigerator trucks. 

It is expected that these plants will 
dress poultry and do custom slaughtering 
and processing for other than locker 
patrons. One such slaughter-processing 
plant is being built in Macoupin county 
about eight miles from Carlinville. 

C. F. Musser, manager of the Illinois 
Cooperative Locker Service Company, 
said more than $27,000 of supplies and 
equipment for member companies were 
purchased since May when the purchas- 
ing department was set up. 

This could well have been $250,000 
if supplies and equipment had been read- 
ily available, he said. 

Discussing retail sales, Musser said 
most of the locker plants are now selling 
at retail pre-packaged frozen fruits and 
vegetables, and in some cases, frozen 
pastries, biscuits, and pies. Sales range 
up to $300-$500 a week and one locker 
reached a peak of $2,500 for one week's 
sales of various pastries. 


LETTERS 10 
tH EDITOR 


BELLS AND BORDER COLLIES 


In your November issue of the 
REcorD I read your article on ““Where’s 
the Dinner Bell?” 

Our old dinner bell has recently 
rated a new post and coat of aluminum 
paint and is proudly displayed in our 
back yard. Only yesterday it was used 
to summon the corn shuckers to din- 
ner. We are all proud of the old bell. 

I don’t know whether you get many 
letters from down here in Hamilton 
county or not so I would like to let 
you in on a little of our work. 

Since I have taken this opportunity 
to write you I would like to tell you 
about my father’s Border Collie sheep 
dogs. This year he won the national 
championship with “Meg” which rated 
him a newsreel picture. Also Midwest 
championship with “Tweed” at Sedalia, 
Mo. His ad was in several news- 
papers and magazines. He has been 
working his dogs on exhibition with 
Roy Rogers’ Rodeo for the past two 
years. He recently appeared in Chi- 
cago. 

Verla Allen 
Hamilton County. 


THE BELL ISN’T LOST 


In your November issue of the 
RECORD you had a question on “Where's 
the Dinner Bell?” 

Our old dinner bell hangs on a 
chain in our peach tree in the back 
yard. We use it when we need it to 
call Daddy from the fields or most 
anything. Our old dinner bell still 
makes a loud noise. 

The old bell isn’t hidden, broken 
or lost because it still hangs in the 
tree. 

Norma June Tait 
Edwards County 


Letters to the Editor are wel- 
comed from readers on any subject 
related to agriculture. Writers 
should sign letters with name and 
address. Names may be withheld 


if desired. Address Letters to the 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 608 South Dear- 
born, Chicago 5, Ill. 


RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 


corresponding increases in the produc- 
tivity of our entire economy. We 
recognize the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively with manage- 
ment. 


We believe that serious consideration 
should be given to providing necessary 
machinery for elimination of strikes 
and handling disputes in industries 
such as public utilities and other indus- 
tries which are vital to the well-being 
of all citizens of this nation. 


In developing appropriate legislation 
we believe that Congress should give 
consideration to laws which would make 
both labor and management responsible 
' for the violation of contracts, which 
would hold unions responsible for wild- 
cat strikes, which would compel the ami- 
cable settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes between unions and which would 
compel unions to state their complete 
demands at the opening of negotiations. 
We also believe that this legislation 
should outlaw secondary boycotts, the 
closed shop, forced membership, com- 
pulsory check-off dues, and the organi- 
zation of foremen’s unions since fore- 
men are a part of management. We 
believe this legislation should provide 
for the right of management to appeal 
directly to workers in matters pertain- 
ing to unionization, give management 
the right to discharge workers who 
voluntarily violate contracts and par- 
ticipate in wild cat strikes, provide that 
either management or labor can call 
for a supervised election regarding 
union representation, and provide for 
appeal of Labor Board decisions to the 
courts. Existing laws with respect to 
contributions to political campaigns and 
candidates by labor unions should be 
strengthened and the same restrictions 
should apply to them and to organiza- 
tions controlled through them as are 
applied to contributions by corpora- 
tions. 

We appeal to the Congress to devel- 
op legislation which will permit this 
country to proceed to produce abund- 
antly without being continually inter- 
rupted by work stoppages. We consider 
it essential that no punitive action be 
taken against labor or against manage- 
ment, but that the primary considera- 
tions in developing a labor-industry 
program be the best longtime interest 
of the citizens of the nation, the pro- 
motion of free enterprise and maintain- 
ing the rights and dignity of the labor- 
ing man and all the citizens of our 
economy. 
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XII. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION 


The present unemployment compen- 
sation system was designed for the 
worthy purpose of aiding involuntarily 
unemployed persons while they seek 
employment. 


Under this program, as administered, 
benefit payments are easily obtained, 
and such payments are almost as high 
as prevailing wage rates in many areas. 
Consequently, many persons quit work 
or refuse to take available jobs. They 
enjoy an extended paid vacation at the 
expense of employers who are taxed 
on payrolls to raise unemployment com- 
pensation funds. At the same time, 
farmers and other employers are unable 
to obtain help to produce food and 
other essential commodities. 


Any program that encourages able- 
bodied persons to remain idle and ask 
for governmental assistance instead of 
seeking and accepting available employ- 
ment at prevailing wage rates is un- 
sound, not in the public interest, and 
should not be extended. 


We urge much more care and dis- 
crimination in the administration of 
unemployment compensation so that 
benefits will be paid only to those who 
are actively seeking and actually unable 
to obtain employment. We strongly 
oppose the extension of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system or any in- 
crease in amount and duration of unem- 
ployment payments. 


XIII. ROAD IMPROVEMENT 


Participation in church and communi- 
ty activities, the delivery of farm pro- 
ducts to market, reorganization of 
schools, the purchasing of food and 
supplies, and other activities of rural 
people are dependent upon serviceable 
all-weather roads. Local funds are not 
adequate to improve and maintain the 
approximately 75,000 miles of town- 
ship road and district roads, which con- 
stitute almost 75% of the entire road 
mileage in the State. State support 
must be had. We urge and will spon- 
sor and support such legislation as may 
be necessary to continue to secure state 
funds for the improvement of these 
farm-to-highway roads, 


Rural people in many areas believe 
that expenditures for administration 
and for machinery, and equipment 
could be substantially reduced and more 
money made available for actual road 
construction and maintenance if town- 
ships and road districts were combined 
into larger units for road and bridge 
improvement and maintenance. Every 
possible economy should be effected. 
We urge and will sponsor legislation 


which will permit townships and road 
districts to combine into larger units 
for road and bridge improvement and 
maintenance. 


XIV. PROPERTY TAX LEGIS- 
LATION 


Far-reaching new property tax laws 
went into effect January 1, 1946. These 
laws provide for increasing property 
assesments to an average of 100 per- 
cent of actual value in each county for 
reduction of one-half in maximum tax 
rates, and for special taxing powers and 
restrictions during a five year transi- 
tional period. 


The law governing taxing powers 
during the five years beginning January 
1, 1946 is extremely complicated and 
confusing. It also apparently provides 
unreasonable large increases in effective 
tax rate limitations in most taxing dis- 
tricts. Consequently many unnecessari- 
ly large increases in tax levies were 
made in 1946 and many more will be 
made in succeeding years unless the 
law is clarified and amended. We urge 
and will support legislation to clarify 
and simplify this law and to make the 
tax rate limitations more effective. 


Even though existing maximum tax 
rate limitations are reduced from pres- 
ent levels by state law it is probable 
that any new laws will allow unnec- 
essarily large tax increases in many 
taxing districts, especially after the end 
of the five year transitional period. 
This will place much greater- responsi- 
bility for control of property taxes up- 
on local people. Citizens must become 
much better informed about and take 
a much more active part in local gov- 
ernmental affairs if they wish to prevent 
unnecessary increases in taxes. In order 
to make essential facts concerning local 
taxes more readily available to citizens, 
uniform and simple budgeting, ac- 
counting and auditing procedures are 
required. Therefore, we urge and will 
support legislation requiring all local 
units of government to use uniform 
budget forms and uniform accounting 
and auditing procedures adapted to the 
specific needs of each taxing unit. 


XV. RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENT 


We reaffirm our policy of eliminat- 
ing small, unnecessary school adminis- 
trative units, We recommend legisla- 
tion providing that State financial aid 
be withdrawn from administrative 
grade school districts with fewer than 
ten pupils and from high schools with 
fewer than ten pupils per grade. The 
ee figure for elementary school 

istricts gradually should be raised to 
fifteen pupils and that for high schools 
to twenty pupils per grade. 
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We reaffirm our previously expressed 
policy of encouraging the improve- 
ment of rural schools through the re- 
organization of school districts and 
other means. We recognize and ap- 
prove the fine spirit in which most 
counties and communities have accepted 
School Survey Law. We 
recommend that the officers of the As- 
sociation seek specific legislation to 
enable a vote to be taken on any county 
committee proposals for reorganized 
districts including county-wide school 
districts and community unit districts. 

We will also sponsor legislation to 
distribute the burden of school support 
more equitably by abolishing school 
administrative districts which have had 
fewer than five pupils for three suc- 
cessive years. Exceptions should be 
made where such requirements would 
work an unnecessary hardship upon 
local people because of road conditions 
or other geographical factors. 


XVI. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


The housing facilities for the Home 
Economics Department at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois are inadequate and out 
of date. We will join with the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation to secure a 
state appropriation for a new home ec- 
onomics building with adequate equip- 
ment for the research and educational 
program of this department. 


XVII. FINANCIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


The use of aircraft is increasing rap- 
idly. This results in an increased num- 
ber of aircraft accidents involving pub- 
lic liability and property damage. At 
the present time there is no law in our 
state requiring financial responsibility 
on the part of the aircraft owners or 
operators causing such damage. Prop- 
erty owners and other individuals 
should be adequately protected in case 
they are injured or adversely affected 
in any way by aircraft accidents or 
forced landings. 

Therefore, we urge and will support 
legislation requiring each aircraft own- 
er and operator to submit proof of 
financial responsibility before being 
allowed to operate an aircraft in this 
state. 


XVIII. STATE REGULATION OF 
INSURANCE RATES 


We are opposed to any legislation or 
regulations which would require all 
casualty insurance companies, including 
mutual companies, to maintain uni- 
form rates. The state should limit its 
regulation to that which is necessary to 
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make certain that the Insurance Com- 
panies are financially sound and their 
policyholders fairly treated. If a mutual 
company can operate soundly at a low- 
er premium rate than other companies, 
it should be allowed to do so. We will 
vigorously oppose any attempt that 
may be made in Illinois to restrict the 
freedom of mutual companies to oper- 
ate for the benefit of their members, 
providing their operation is non- 
discriminatory as between members and 
such operation meets the requirements 
of the State Department of Insurance 
insofar as sound practices and proced- 
ures are concerned. 


XIX. FARM BUREAU MEMBER- 
SHIP 


The present Illinois Farm Bureau 
membership of more than 130,000 is 
most gratifying, but the opportunity 
for greatly increased membership still 
exists. The membership in many coun- 
ties is still low in relation to potential 
membership. Practically every county 
has one or more townships that are 
poorly organized. 

Farmers are fully conscious of the 
importance of organization. They re- 
alize today as never before that only 
through complete organization can they 
hope to meet the problems and the 
responsibilities that face agriculture. 

We, therefore, urge township, coun- 
ty and state leaders to redouble their 
efforts to establish and maintain such 
a program of service as will fully serve 


- the present members and attract the 


non-member. We also urge that an 
effort be made to reach all potential 
members and, that they be personally 
invited to join with their neighbors in 
Farm Bureau. The time-to do this is 
NOW. 


FARMERS WANT ECONOMY, 
PRICE STABILITY — SHUMAN 


(Continued from page 29) 


certain that this committee will make a 
significant contribution to thinking along 
these lines. 

Farmers believe in full production and 
they would certainly prefer not to return 
to the specific crop acreage control pro- 
grams of the past. However, farmers 
know that prices supported at 90% of 
parity without any program for keeping 
production in balance with effective de- 
mand could result in huge surplus ac- 
cumulation. Excessive production and 
surplus accumulation would be wasteful 
of soil resources as well as disastrous to 
price levels. Much of the surplus pro- 
duction in the past has come from in- 
creased grain acreage at the expense of 


proper land use and conservation prac- 
tices. Consideration should be given to 
coupling the support price program with 
an effective soil conservation plan. Much 
public support could be had for a plan 
that would assure those producers who 
conserve the soil a parity price for their 
products. 

Many people, especially those in 
great cities, have been led to believe 
that farmers are getting rich. As you 
all know, this is far Sr the truth. 
According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Illinois gross cash farm 
income in 1945 was $1,198,790,000. 

Investigations by the University of 
Illinois indicate that about 60 per cent 
of gross farm income was required 
for operating expenses. Working from 
these figures we find that net cash 
pang Ja in 1945 averaged only $44.77 
per farm per week. Out of that $44.77 
the farmer had to pay income taxes, 
rent and interest. 

After meeting these charges the 
average Illinois farmer had less than 
$30 a week for his labor, according to 
estimates by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association research department. 


During the first seven months of 
1946, Illinois farmers took in about 7 
per cent more cash than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1945. Prices of 
farm equipment and supplies, however, 
have increased 10 to 20 per cent. Con- 
sequently net income of Illinois far- 
mers this year will be little if any 
higher than in 1945. 


World Problems 


Agriculture, as much as any other 
group, has deep interest in the attain- 
ment of permanent world peace. We 
favor every reasonable effort to establish 
and maintain world peace. We com- 
mend Congress and the Administration 
for their non-political cooperation in the 
development of the United Nations or- 
ganization. Farmers are practical in their 
approach to a solution of this unsolved 
problem. They know that we in America 
cannot separate ourselves from the world. 
However, we must concentrate on mak- 
ing our democracy so strong that it will 
be invulnerable to the attacks of those 
from within who would destroy our 
form of government. 

If we can live in a spirit of brother- 
hood here at home, perhaps we can then 
convince the people of other nations 
that world brotherhood and peace are 
more to be desired than world domina- 
tion. 


As soon as the eggs hatch, spray bag- 
worms on evergreens with one pound lead 
arsenate and one pound hydrated lime in 
25 gallons of water. 
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Manager and board of directors of Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange are shown during 


Carbondale meeting. Left to right: 


(front) D. B. Kirtland, Clark county; President A. O. 


Eckert, St. Clair; Manager L. L. Colvis; L. A. Floyd, Bond; Secretary-Treasurer F. G. Ander- 
son, Union; (second row) H. E. Hartley, Marion; Orin Hertz, Washington county farm 
adviser; Vice President E. D. McGuire, Jackson; William Beauman, Johnson; (back row) 
Trevor Jeffries, Jefferson; Arthur Foreman, Pike; Lyman Creed, Marion; and R. B. Endicott, 


Pulaski. 


Not present is Chester Boland, Edgar. 


Fruit Growers Exchange Marks 
25th Anniversary with New Records 


HE ILLINOIS Fruit Growers Ex- 

change, pioneer fruit and vegetable co- 
operative, announced at the marketing 
conference of the IAA annual convention 
in Chicago that its $125,000 cold storage 
plant will be ready for use early in 1947. 

Near completion of this new building 
with its 60,000 bushel storage capacity 
climaxes 25 years of growth for the 
Fruit Growers Exchange, first of the IAA 
marketing co-ops. 

Surviving good times and bad, suc- 
cesses and failures, the Fruit Growers 
Exchange is now in a strong financial 
position and has reached a high in mem- 
bership and sales volume, its manager, 
L. L. Colvis, stated in his annual report. 

Fruit growers themselves subscribed 
$65,000 in class A preferred stock for 
the new building and offered more money 
than this after the stock was sold. 

Volume of fruit handled this year was 
placed at 370,522 bushels. Accounting 
for most of the fruit marketed this year 
were: apples, 198,839 bushels, peaches, 
155,939 bushels, and strawberries, 4,505 
crates. 

In his report on fruit marketing Colvis 
said that this year nearly every state 
from Massachusetts to Colorado received 
shipments of fruit from the Illinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange. 

As an aid in marketing of fruit and 
vegetables a teletype has been installed 
in the Carbondale office and is in addi- 
tion to the special long distance tele- 
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phone and direct Western Union wire 
already in use. 

Although the greatest volume origin- 
ates in southern Illinois around Carbon- 
dale, Colvis said, many growers from 
other parts of the state sell through the 
Exchange, especially apple growers in 
Eastern and Western Illinois and straw- 
berry growers of the Edgar County 
Association. 

Explaining that most sales are made 
through the Carbondale office, he pointed 
out that almost all fruit goes direct from 
grower’s packing shed to its destination 
and does not pass through Exchange 
warehouses. 

Their campaign to improve the qual- 
ity and pack of fruit being shipped is 
paying dividends. This year a majority 
of sales were on the basis of U. S. No.1 
and U. S. fancy grades. 

In addition, repeat orders from buyers 
surpassed anything the Exchange has 
experienced during the past five years, 
Colvis said. 

New sales manager is R. S. McBride 
who began working for the Exchange in 
June. He will alternate his time be- 
tween Illinois during the busy summer 
season and a Texas organization during 
winter months. 

Much of the field work done for co- 
operating orchardists is handled by Dud- 
ley Klamp, who also acts as assistant 
sales manager. 

Right arm of the marketing exchange 
is the purchasing subsidiary, the Fruit 


Exchange Supply Company, headed by 
Manager Fred Bierer. 

The supply company has maintained a 
stair-step growth for the fifth consecu- 
tive year, Colvis indicated. 

For the first nine months of 1946 
sales totaling $425,000 were made. This 
compares to $380,000 for ’45, $260,000 
for '44, $152,000 for 43, and $82,000 
for ’42. 

The supply company returned these 
dividends to its members: 4 per cent 
on baskets, 8 per cent on spray materials, 
5 per cent on fertilizers, 10 per cent on 
miscellaneous. 

Many dividend checks, the report in- 
dicated, ranged from $100 to $500. 


ANNOUNCE CORN LOAN 
RATES FOR ’46 CROP 


Corn loan rates for the 1946 crop, 
ranging by counties from $1.05 to 
$1.34 per bushel and averaging $1.15 
nationally, were announced Nov. 18 by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Last year’s national average was 
$1.10 per bushel, the rates by counties 
varying from 90 cents to $1.15. 

The 1946 rates are based upon 90 
per cent of the parity price of corn 
as of Oct. 1, 1946. Parity on that date 
was $1.28 as a national average, as con- 
trasted with $1.12 at the same time last 
year. 

Corn eligible for loans must grade 
No. 3 or better, except for moisture 
content, or No. 4 test weight only. 
Loans will be available to producers 
from Dec. 1, 1946 through July 31, 
1947. 


e————— 


TO OUR READERS 


If you are an Illinois Farm Bu- 
reau member and are not receiv- 
ing your copy of the IAA REC- 

RD, check with your county 
organization director, to see that 
he has sent in your full and cor- 
rect address showing your rural 
route number. According to pos- 
tal regulations, the mailman must 
have your rural route number, 
or in the case of a town address, 
the street and number. County 
organization directors should 
make certain that full and com- 
plete addresses are submitted on 
all new members, otherwise they 
will not receive the IAA REC- 
ORD. Only one copy of the 
RECORD is sent out on a joint 
membership. 
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Fewer Sheep Cause 
Reduction in 


Gltinois Wool 
Marketing 
Operations 


SHARP decline in sheep numbers, 

a set-up in buying from other wool 
dealers, and large world stock piles, 
brought new troubles and reduced op- 
erations for the Illinois Wool Marketing 
Association during the past year. 

Members were told at their annual 
meeting by President William Temple 
of La Salle county that the wool clip 
marketed through the association 
dropped to 200,000 pounds from 275,- 
000 sold in 1945. The annual meeting 
was held in conjunction with the IAA 
annual convention in Chicago. 

Secretary-Tr®asurer Sam F. Russell 
said that even with reduced volume 
members stood to gain up to a nickel 
a pound by marketing their wool co- 
operatively. 

Chief buyer for the association’s 
wool was the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. They paid up to 57 cents 
for top grades with overall average 
of about 48 cents. Marketing the wool 
cost members about six cents a pound. 


Need Storage House 


At the annual meeting the board 
of directors presented their recommen- 
dation that a full-time man be hired 
to head the association’s program. 

They also said that an effort was 
made this year and in 1945 to buy or 
rent a warehouse to grade and store 
wool before shipping it out of state. No 
building was found to meet their needs. 

The association handled its wool 
through county wool pools in coopera- 
tion with local Farm Bureaus which 
appointed managers with approval of 
the state organization. 

Local managers weighed, stored and 
shipped the wool and for their services 
were paid one cent a pound. This 
year, however, they made no cash ad- 
vances. 


The wool, assembled in lots, was 
shipped direct to the Indianapolis ware- 
house of the Indiana Wool Growers 
Association, There it was graded by 
the Indiana Wool Growers Ass’n. and 
appraised by the Commodity Credit 
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At the speakers’ table during the Illinois Agricultural Auditing Association conference 

are, left to right: Roy V. Edwards, Champaign; F. A. Easterly, Carbondale; B. W. Horan, 

Reynolds; R. H. Voorhees, Jerseyville; IAA Secretary George E. Metzger; Manager C. E. 
Strand and Verna Gridley, office secretary. 


Corporation, and sold by the National 
Wool Marketing Corp. to the C.C.C. 

Illinois is a member of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation and pre- 
viously had sent its wool to the Na- 
tional in Boston. After the wool was 
graded at Indianapolis the [Illinois 
Wool Growers sent their advances 
direct to members. 


Final Settlement Soon 


These cash advances made were: 
clear medium, 35 cents per pound; fine 
and feed wools, 25 cents per pound; 
rejects, 20 cents. 

Advances were made because the 
CCC guaranteed ceiling prices. These 
ceilings have been extended until April 
1, 1947. 

Wool was shipped to Indianapolis 
in two lots. Russell warned members 
that those who shipped their wool too 
late to have it graded and appraised in 
the first lot will be last to receive their 
final payments. 

Russell said counties that had their 
wool in by Aug. 1 will soon get their 
final settlement check on this year’s 
wool. 

Added payments to members are 
being sent from the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation —_ refunds 
dating as far back as 1932. 

These refunds represent payments 
from certificates of interest issued by 
the National, payments which have 
been held up until the organization 
built up central stock of $1,000,000. 

This has been done and now earn- 
ings will be paid on a more current 
basis. 


New crop-share and livestock-share lease 
forms, adapted to changed conditions, have 
been prepared by the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. Copies may be ex- 
amined at the office of the county farm 
adviser. 


Further Gains 
Reported By 


Illinois Agricultural 
Auditing Association 


AINS in cooperative auditing during 
the 1946 fiscal year were reported by 

C. E. Strand, manager of the Illinois 
Agricultural Auditing Association, at the 
organization’s meeting held during the 
annual convention of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

A net increase of 35 member clients 
was reported by this IAA affiliate, a co- 
operative offering an auditing and general 
business service to its members consisting 
of cooperatives and farmer-owned or- 
ganizations. 

Its membership of 464 activities con- 
sists of 92 Farm Bureaus, 67 Farm Bu- 
reau subsidiaries, 32 cold storage lockers, 
100 grain elevators, 19 livestock com- 
panies, five insurance companies, 84 serv- 
ice companies, three Home Bureaus, and 


. 30 miscellaneous organizations. 


During the past year the association 
had the greatest volume of business in 
its history with a total income in excess 
of $124,000. Operating expenses 
amounted to about $115,000 for net in- 
come of more than $9,000. 

In order to handle the volume of work 
necessary to complete the number of 
audits performed by the company, the 
state has been divided into eight districts. 
Offices are maintained at Chicago, Ore- 
gon, Bloomington, Champaign, Spring- 
field, Galesburg, Peoria and Edwards- 
ville. 


About 33 billion pounds of corncobs are 
produced annually on United States farms. 
An average bushel of ear corn contains 11 
pounds of cobs. 
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Nlinois Grain Terminals 
About Ready te go! 


“Au grain co-ops in the Midwest will 
be strengthened through our newly 
organized Illinois Grain Terminals Com- 
pany,” George Iftner of Pekin, acting 
manager, told delegates at the grain mar- 
keting conference at the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association annual meeting. 


“We will soon be able to enter the 
field of grain merchandising,” Iftner 
said, pointing out that principal efforts 
this year have been directed toward or- 
ganizing elevators into a giant merchan- 
dising cooperative. 

Plans to organize Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals Company were approved last year 
after a two year study of needs and trends 
in cooperative grain marketing. 

Local elevators, county companies and 
subterminal river companies were enlisted 
or organized into the company this year, 
Iftner reported. 

Discussing the purpose of Illinois 
Grain Terminals and reason for its forma- 
tion, Iftner said: “Under this new set- 
up the farmer will be able to channel 
his grain directly to the consumer. Grain 
will move from his local elevator and 
will be sold to Illinois Grain Terminals, 
which in turn will sell to millers, proces- 
sors and other users. 

“Illinois Grains will effect savings not 
now realized by acquiring elevator fa- 
cilities at terminal markets and barge 
equipment to move grain on the Illinois 
and Mississippi waterways.’ 

Illinois Grain Corporation, the TAA’ s 
state-wide commission company, will con- 
tinue to serve as a commission and broker- 
age service to its member elevators, to 
the Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
of Iowa, and the Indiana Grain Coopera- 
tive, Inc. 

A summary of various organizational 
activities was presented by Iftner as fol- 
lows. 


Hancock Grain Company on Sept. 1 
purchased the four elevators of the Den- 
ver Farmers Cooperative Company at 
Denver, Basco, Bowen and West Point. 

Bureau County Grain Company was 
organized and on July 1 bought the orig- 
inal farmers elevator at Princeton to serve 
as a nucleus of a grain and feed pro- 
gram. 
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Local farmers elevators reorganizing 
under the 1923 Co-operative Act were 
Jamaica, Meridan, Rees, Arenzville, 
Guthrie, and Bath. 

Southern Illinois Grain Company was 
organized by the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company as a subsidiary to market wheat 
at the Benton mill. This new company 
this year handled about 70,000 bushels 
of wheat and served parts of five south- 
ern Illinois counties. 


Backbone of the business of the Illinois 


Grain Terminals Company will probably 
come from river operations that are be- 
ing organized by county Farm Bureaus 
on or near the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers. 

Here a system of barges and towboats, 
Operating between river subterminal 
points, and possibly trucking systems, are 
contemplated. It will help realize for 
farmers full savings of water transporta- 
tion. 

Three river operating companies have 
been organized and are in various stages 
of operations. A summary of their ac- 
tivities for the year follows. 

Western Illinois Grain Company, or- 
ganized late in 1945, purchased the river 
elevator at Dallas City and three county 
elevators at Adrian, McCall and Ferris. 


Operations started Feb. 1, when Fred 
Watt, manager, shipped the first barge 
of grain in May at a time when little 
old corn was left in the country. About 
$100,000 of stock was issued to sub- 
scribers in four counties the company 
will serve — Hancock, Henderson, Mc- 
Donough, and Warren. 


Havana River Grain Company made 
rapid progress during the summer as the 
stock. raising campaign resulted in sub- 
scriptions totaling nearly $100,000 from 
Mason, Logan, Menard, Cass, Schuyler, 
McDonough, and Fulton counties. 

On July 1 Havana Grains bought the 
land and properties of the Havana Co- 
operative Grain Company. Oscar Athey 
was employed as manager. A 60,000 
bushel river elevator is being constructed. 


Prairie Grain Company will serve 
La Salle, Lee, Henry, Marshall-Putnam, 
Stark, Woodford, Bureau and Peoria 
counties by buying or building river 
houses on the Illinois River between 
Peoria and Morris. 

This company bought three land sites 
at Lacon, Hennepin, and Ottawa and 
elevators will be built on these three sites 
as soon as supplies are available. Some 
$200,000 have been raised by stock sub- 
scriptions to finance the operations. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN TERMINALS BOARD 


Left to right: 


Cc. J. Diehl, Monroe county; Andrew Larson, Mason, who resigned 


in favor of J. Howard Stone, Mason City; Homer Curtiss, Jo Daviess, president; 
Charles Schmitt, Logan, vice president;. Milton Warren, Piatt, secretary; James 


Holderman, Grundy; Marion Herzog, 


McDonough; 


Wesley Attig, Lee. Arthur 


Burwash, Champaign, is also a member of the board. 
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ing for themselves, rather than become 

“ wards of the state.” 

Guild built up an unbreakable case 
for the cooperatives in their position 
on federal income tax and pointing out 

é that many industries are escaping cor- 
poration income taxes by operating as 


: partnerships. 
/ Guild cited the fact that of about 
2 ries 214 million business enterprises in the 
a ‘ wholesale field of the U. S., 8614 per 
cent are partnerships, 13.1 per cent are 
corporations and one-half of one per 


cent are cooperatives. “So who are the 
great majority of people escaping the 


n Fred corporation federal income tax,” Guild 
- barge Members of the Illinois Grain Corporation board of directors are, left to right, seated: asked. “It can't be the cooperatives.” 
littl Sam Yergler, Iroquois county; C. A. Hunt, Grundy; J. Fred Romine, Douglas; Secretary 7 mn : 
er John H. Butterfield, Christian; President Charles Schmitt, Logan; Vice President Carl 0. | Guild urged the support of the co- 
About Johnson, Marshall-Putnam; Marie Hetheri . Office secretary; A. E. Burwash, Cham- operative credit institutions for agri- 
oO sub- paign; E. E. Stevenson, La Salle; C. J. Elliott, La Salle. Standing: Erwin Isenberg, Madison; culture and stressed the fact that the 
ym pan’ Charles Lauritzen, Livingston; K. T. Smith, Bond, and L. J. Sutter, McLean. Not present J ; 

: rad are Ralph Vercler, Tazewell, and Arthur Bertsche, Livingston. sovereignty of any cooperative re- 

made 
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ee ONE CENT PER BUSHEL REFUND 

tht the 

na Co- Sere : eer, a : . : 

Athey LLINOIS Grain Corporation announced Illinois Grain works closely with sim- mains with the producer himself and 

60,000 patronage refunds of about one cent  iliar cooperatives in Indiana and Iowa not with the manager or the director. 

ructed. a bushel during the company’s annual and increased volume from these states The producer is the man we are try- 
meeting held Nov. 18 at the Hotel Sher- has had the effect of lowering costs and ing to serve, he asserted, “‘so it is our 

lt man in Chicago. increasing savings to each state company. responsibility to see that he maintains 
rer Spite” Gail ‘eabscke ik lnsaliais Sees In an. address, before the Illinois his rightful place in an organized 
ieee sotcinll eA since the company was or- Grain Corporation, that sparkled with eg a he manages his own = 
f : F wit and philosophy, M. D. Guild, man- and that the time never comes when 
ctween 8 nce and a sharp ae volume ager of So In a Grain Corporation, the American farmer cannot rightfully 
of grain marketed cooperatively next year : : : ia ete . ” 
was forecast by Manager Frank Haines reviewed the history of the cooperative claim agriculture as his own. 

d sites * movement and the contribution of agri- Se 

a and Selling and brokerage agency for 113 culture to the welfare of America. TERMINALS ACTING HEAD 

e sites member elevators, Illinois Grain marketed ‘. ... No great enterprise has been George H. Iftner, director of grain 

Some more than 16 million bushels of grain for built through tilling the soil, yet all marketing for the Illinois Agricultural 

3 x & & y 8 & 

Ik sub- the fiscal year ending Sept. 30. During through the decades we have found Association, has been appointed acting 
bey acaty of 25 million bushels were the farmer producing the necessities of manager of the 
andled. life which everyone shares and enjoys Illinois Grain 

At their annual meeting members were - but the farmer had hot been TerminalsCom- 
told that patronage. refunds would total adequately compensated for it,” Guild pany, recently 
$146,802.04 and will be passed back to pointed out. He added, however that organized IAA 
member elevators in form of cash and farm leaders went to work and Con- grain market- 
class “C” preferred stock. post Rate farmers an oppeenanny ing affiliate. 

t t 

Bight new member companies were {9 share a decent part of the national to the IAA in 
added during the fiscal year. They are: income 1942 as grain 
Bureau County Grain Company; Southern Thar < : ; 
Illinois Grain Company; ees Grain ca oem, Be. sppperstines. "o NPR Eing McA 
Cini Kane: Erie C ive C this country were born — not by acci- rector. Before 
: pany, | me _ 206. ana om- dent, but by necessity. . . Supply co- this he served 
Elecar C atlpim ou te say. operatives were formed. . . Then we as farm adviser 
see Caen. ant oe find that the iors by himself in Seon tiiu for eight years 

? the marketing field was but chaff in the x: g in Tazewell 
Company. wind, but by joining hands with his county. 

Owned and controlled by grain pro- neighbor he created a sales agency in Graduating from the University of 
ducers through their local cooperatives, an institution such as the Illinois Grain Illinois College of Agriculture in 1922, 
county Farm Bureau and the IAA, the Corporation. . . So the farmer joined Iftner worked as an assistant in agron- 

i company maintains terminal offices in hands with his neighbor to meet the omy at the College and later taught 

; Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis with competition with a highly organized vocational agriculture at Alvin and Sul- 
‘ branch offices at Mendota; Bloomington, industry in order that he might do for ivan before going into farm advisory 
ur Champaign and Jacksonville. himself what other industries were do- work. 
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GAY APRON FOR WORK OR PLAY 


These neatly trimmed aprons are sturdy 
enough for kitchen use, pretty enough for 
company. Top apron, pale yellow in color, 
is banded by strips of bright plaid. Bottom 
apron, of turquoise cotton, has white edg- 
ing of eyelet embroidery. For free instruc- 
tions enclose self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Women’s Editor, IAA Record, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


TELLS OF PHILIPPINES 

In Moultrie County the Home Bu- 
reau members had an opportunity to 
learn first hand “Life in the Philip- 
pines.” 

Mrs. Atienza of Manila was a guest 
at a county membership training meet- 
ing. Mrs. Atienza is a graduate stu- 
dent in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. She is anxious to 
learn all she can about the home eco- 
nomics extension program in the hope 
that she can help organize a similar 
organization in the Philippines when 
she returns. 

Mrs. Atienza told of some of the 
harrowing experiences she and her 
husband, who is a doctor, had during 
the raids on Manila. At present Mr. 
Atienza is studying at Harvard, 

According to Mrs. Atienza the 
Philippine women have a deep ad- 
miration for the American homemaker 
and look up to her as a standard for 
fashion, homemaking, and leadership. 
—RMrs. Neva Love, Sullivan, Moultrie 
County publicity chairman. 


NET $115 
McDonough County Home Bureau 
members served 140 box lunches for 
a Farm Bureau Farm Management tour 
this fall and netted $115.00.—Fern 
Marshall, Vermont, secretary of the 
executive board of McDonough coun- 


ty. 
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QUAKERS ASK HELP FOR 
HUNGRY IN EUROPE 


In the hungriest parts of Europe, the 
Quakers are feeding children a new 
and doubly nutritious cereal. This 
cereal is being made by an American 
processor at cost. It contains 20 per 
cent hard winter wheat, 10 per cent 
soybeans and 70 per cent rolled oats. 
It looks very much like rolled oats, but 
it contains twice as much protein and 
other food values. It is easily cooked 
and appetizing to eat. 


Farmers over the country are get- 
ting together with their neighbors and 
making grain collection a cooperative 
project in their church or community 
so that the Quakers may have grains 
with which to make the relief cereal. 


Others are making out checks to the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
and mailing them to the “Gifts-in kind 
Relief Office at 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 


A temporary branch office of the 


American Friends Service Committee 
is located at Quaker Hill, Richmond, 
Ind. Those interested in learning more 
about this relief project may write to 
either the Indiana or Philadelphia of- 
fices. 


ENTERTAINS 100 


The Cass County Home Bureau en- 
tertained 100 members and guests at a 
tea this fall at the Presbyterian church 
in Virginia. The County Executive 
board acted as hostesses with Mrs. R. 
B. Roher and Miss Donovan Hester, 
home adviser, presiding at the tea 
table. Guest speaker was Mrs. Loren 
Johnston, Altona, District Director for 
the West Central District of the ‘Illi- 
nois Home Bureau Federation.—Mrs. 
Leo F. Devlin, Jr., Ashland, Cass coun- 
ty publicity chairman. 


SWEATER SET FOR YOUNG MISS 


This young miss wears miniature replica 
of a schoolgirl’s sweater set. Long-sleeved 
pullover and wool skirt makes fine outfit 
for playtime. This smooth cardigan is 
handy, too, for extra warmth during cold 
winter months or coatless spring days. 
For free instructions enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, IAA 
Record, “08 S. Dearborn St., Chicuso 5, Ill. 


MARKS 10TH YEAR 


The Morgan County Home Bureau 
in celebrating its tenth anniversary of 
Home Bureau at its annual meeting 
had a special ceremony. The past 
county presidents planned a candle 
lighting ceremony in connection with 
a pageant depecting the progress and 
growth of Home Bureau during the 
past ten years in Morgan County. 

Miss Pearl Barnes, president of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation, was 
the speaker—Mrs. W. M. Bealmear, 
Morgan county publicity chairman. 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS 

The United States Savings Bond, 
with its guaranteed values, when held 
to maturity, pays a better return than 
any similar security anywhere, and the 
full faith and credit of the United 
States Government stands back of this 
Bond. 


There is no. stronger security any- 
where in the world today. 

During World War II, farm people 
put over 5 billion dollars into War 
Bonds. 

The U. S. Treasury Department rec- 
ommends that for a sound financial 
program, farmers should avoid specula- 
tion in land, keep debts at a safe level, 
hold War Bonds as long as possible 
and continue to build financial reserves 
in U. S. Savings Bonds. 
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L, IS our privilege to help insure that the hopes of 


tender years can be realized, that the burden of elder 


years can be lightened, that a man in his youth can 
lay long-time plans with confidence. The wistful 
hopes of Christmas and the stern plans of the New 
Year will both be closer to reality if underwritten by a 


planned, economical Country Life insurance program. 
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tender years can be realized, that the burden of elder 
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hopes of Christmas and the stern plans of the New 
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The snow is whiter, the tree brighter 
— the night more silent, more full 
of magic, where Christmas stars 
shine on a weathered farmstead 
nestled under a bianket of fresh 
snow. It is our great privilege to 
work with and for the friendly folk 
who call this home. 


and 99 County Farm Bureaus 
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You will like our new Blue Seal feeds—they are formulated to give maxi- 
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* mum production. These feeds include: a 30% Breeder Supplement and 


RYMEN a 20% Breeder Mash for producing eggs of high hatchability, and an ture is 
improved 30% Poultry Balancer for laying and growth. Our improved good of 
i Grow Mash now contains 18% protein. of our ¢ 
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& Blue Seal Steer Supplement is a high-quality feed containing 36% protein. 
MEN This new Supplement is a combination of high-quality protein ingredients, 
if 


well-balanced to give maximum and economical feeding gains. 
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Our four modern Blue Seal Swine Supplements, while not new this season, 


continue to meet the nutritional needs of your swine as outlined by the 


Be 

“Illinois Plan” of feeding protein supplements. Bs 
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Blue Seal Feed Distributors offer a Direct-To-Farm Service 
which saves time, expense, and eliminates “shopping around 
for feed.”” Adequate supply—Dependable delivery —Where 


O-TH E-FARM you want it. 


Distributed exclusively by 70 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


agriculture. 


A NEW CHAPTER 


HE year 1946 is a closed chapter in the history book of 
Tes ages. No matter how many mistakes have been 

made nor how many victories won, we can do nothing 
now to change the record. However, we once again have 
the opportunity to profit by the ex- 
periences of the past in looking for- 
ward to the new year. Three hundred 
and sixty-five unspoiled pages lie be- 
fore us. What is to be written upon 
these clean pages depends, to a large 
extent, on our actions. 

Organized farmers looking for- 
ward to the new year have, in recent 
annual meetings, adopted resolutions 
setting forth some things they hope to 
see accomplished in 1947. Agricul- 
ture is gar ser to present an unselfish program for the 
good of all America and to challenge all other segments 
of our economy to join in support. Farmers insist that 
labor and industry cease their senseless conflict which, dur- 
ing recent months, has threatened to destroy our democracy. 
Voluntary action by industry to assure the workers greater 
security and, in return, voluntary action by labor to give 
greater rather than less production per worker, could bring 
industrial peace. However, if this voluntary action is not 
taken, farmers will insist that the powers of government 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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be used to bring an end to the confusion and conflict of 
recent months. 

Reflecting the thinking of farmers from all sections 
and phases of agriculture, the resolutions adopted by voting 
delegates of the American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Illinois Agricultural Association deal with many other 
problems facing America. The development of monetary 
and fiscal policies to stabilize the general price level; the 
establishment and maintenance of a proper relationship 
among prices of agricultural and industrial products; the 
correlation and acceleration of the soil conservation pro- 


. gram, and the stabilization of international relations in the 


interest of world peace are a few of the mpoaeet problems 
upon which farmers hope progress can be reported when 
the pages of the year 1947 are recorded. 

These are national problems but we can all help in 
their solution. If the program of organized agriculture 
is right, it can be put into effect only if aggressively sup- 
ported. In 1947 we need the best thinking and the best 
cooperation that farmers can give their organization. It is 
not enough to hold our own; we must build an evep 
stronger Farm Bureau. 

In bringing you this first message of the new year, it 
is my sincere wish that happiness and progress will mark 
your path through 1947. May we help to make this year 
a better and brighter chapter in the history of the world. 
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1. WE'RE OFF... WITH A FRIENDLY SHAKE... 


3. A BIT OF REFRESHMENT, AND... 


FOR THE ENGINEER, THEN .. . 


\VLINOIS 
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He ASSOCIATION 
: Bey 7. THEN THE SIGHTS, OH... 


12. HEADING WEST AGAIN, TO EL PASO... 


* 
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California Jnrok First Vacation in 5 Years fon Many 


That's the feeling of some 600 Il- 
linois Farm Bureau folks who traveled 
6000 miles on two special IAA trains 
to the AFBF convention at San Fran- 
cisco and back. 


In fact, some folks were so pleased 
with the junket that they wanted to know 
whether the IAA was planning on spon- 
soring another trip in 1947. Even when 
it was pointed out that the 1947 AFBF 
annual meeting would be held in Chi- 
ago, these folks said they would like to 
have a special trip either before or after 
the convention. 

Credit for the planning of the special 
trip is due a number of folks, but par- 
ticularly, Roy Johnson, IAA director of 
special services; Paul Mathias, IAA sec- 
retary, and Charles P. McEvilly, city 
passenger agent, Illinois Central railroad. 


As is the case with most special trains 
Operating over such a long route with 
many side trips, there were some minor 
disruptions in the schedule, but the Farm 
Bureau travelers took them in their 
stride. Railroad personnel assigned to 
the special trains reported that in all 
their long years of supervising special 
convention trains they had never had a 
finer group of people. ‘These folks en- 
joy themselves so much that the feeling 


of ‘es fellowship is contagious,” they 
said, 


And there was good reason for these 
farm people enjoying themselves. For 
most everyone it was the first trip -since 
before the war, and for many it was their 
first long journey since their honeymoon. 


Only sad note of the entire trip was 
the death of one of the party, Chris A. 
Vercler, 70, father of Ralph Vercler, who 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Grain Corporation. Mr. Ver- 
cler died suddenly in his hotel in San 
Francisco Thursday morning, Dec. 12. 
That was the day on which the special 
train started on its return trip. Mr. 
Vercler was prominent in Farm Bureau 
work in Tazewell county and in the 
Washington Farmers Cooperative Grain 
and Elevator Company. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Dec. 18 in Washington, 
ll. 


For most it was the first real vacation 
in many years. With their sons back 
from the service there was some one 
at home to take care of the chores. 


Take Mr. and Mrs. Louie Husser of 
Ladd, Bureau county, for example. Their 
son, Ray, was back from the service after 
serving in New Guinea, Luzon and 
Japan, and they were able to leave the 
farm in his hands. It was their first 
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really long trip since they were married 
35 years ago. They celebrated their 
35th wedding anniversary on Dec. 13. 
What did they think about the trip? 
“It was wonderful! We didn’t know it 
would be anything like this,” they said. 

Then there were two other couples 
who were celebrating their 50th wedding 
anniversary on the trip. They were Mr. 
and Mrs. Nottingham, Pleasant Plains, 
Sangamon county, and Mr. and Mrs. 
B. F. Hoover, Morrison, Whiteside coun- 
ty. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rathbun, 
Aledo, Mercer county, were celebrating 
their 40th wedding anniversary. There 
were probably others celebrating wed- 
ding anniversaries, and a number who 
had “Happy Birthday” sung to them. 


Singing was a popular pastime on the 
train. Mrs. Charles Conway, Reynolds, 
Mercer county, wrote a special song for 
the group entitled ‘““We’re From Illinois.” 
Practice sessions were held in the obser- 
vation car and upon arrival in San 
Francisco, a large delegation of Illinois 
members sang the song before the con- 
vention audience. 


This was the first real trip for Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway since their honeymoon 
30 years ago. “All our family is grown 
now,” Mrs. Conway said, ‘and our 
youngest, Charles Francis, 15, is a sopho- 
more in high school. So this is our first 
real chance to take a long trip as James is 
back from the Army and is looking after 
the farm.” 


Then there was Dan Bergman, Jr., of 
Palatine, Cook county, who said that this 
was his first trip out of Illinois. He had 
made several trips to St. Louis, but he 
didn’t really count that as being much 
outside of the state. His wife who made 
the Frisco trip with him had been out 
to the Coast in 1940, but he had been 
too busy on the farm to accompany her. 
Bergman farms the homestead settled 
by his grandfather. Bergman’s father, 
who expects to celebrate his 95th birth- 
day in April, farmed the homestead for 
70 years. 


Bergman, like most of the people on 
the special trains, first read ut it in 
the IAA Record. “I’m glad that I made 
the trip,” he said, “because I’ve never 
experienced anything like it.” 

These people were typical of those who 
made up the caravan. No group was 
more entitled to real vacation. They had 
Overcome every obstacle to establish the 


greatest — records in wartime. 
They had served their country in time of 
need valiantly and without stint. 


What was the best part of the trip? 
There is probably a lot of different an- 
swers to that question. The editors of 
the IAA Record would like letters to 
see what the folks on the trip thought. 


But from the agricultural standpoint, 
the high point of the trip was the ir- 
rigated farm lands in the Salt River Val- 
ley in Arizona. Busses took train pas- 
sengers for a 50-mile tour of the area 
in the vicinity of Phoenix. This area, 
once a desert now is lush with citrus 
groves, truck gardens, and rich pastures. 


Inquiries revealed that the land had 
an asking price of $1000 per acre. Along 
the route a stop was made at orange 
and date groves and at a lettuce packing 
shed. Five thousand cars of lettuce move 
out of the Phoenix area annually. Let- 
tuce not suitable for marketing is used 
for dairy cattle feed. 


For the novelty side of the trip, Los 
Angeles and Hollywood perhaps were 
the most interesting. Trips were made 
to the broadcasting studios in Hollywood 
where folks saw in person their favorite 
radio entertainers. Mrs. L. A. Barrow, 
Gibson City, Ford county, got the wish- 
ing ring on Tom Breneman’s breakfast 
broadcast, Mrs. Wilson Johnson received 
a compact on the “Meet the Missus” pro- 
gram. Others attended ‘Truth or Con- 
sequences” and other broadcasts. At 
Phoenix, passengers on the first section 
of the special train appeared on a radio 
broadcast from the station, and also had 
their picture taken. This picture was 
epee 8 by the Associated Press Wire- 
photo service to Illinois newspapers. 


From El Paso, busses took the group 
on a 172-mile trip to the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, another high point on the trip. As 
one traveler said to her husband as they 
toured the caverns, ‘Dad, this sight alone 
is worth the price of our ticket.” 


There were many other highlights en- 
joyed. The view of the snow-capped 
mountains, the cotton-picking in Texas, 
cattle on the range in Colorado where 
many Illinois farmers buy their feeders, 
the old French district and open market 
in New Orleans, the historical Alamo in 
San Antonio, the dinner in Juarez, Mex- 
ico, where folks bought souvenirs, the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City 
where an organ recital was given for the 
visitors. And last but not least the four 
days spent in ‘Frisco at the convention 
and sightseeing. Yes indeed, it was a 
grand trip. 
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California Jrok First Vacation in 5 Ycars fon Many 


T WAS a grand trip! 
That's the feeling of some 600 II- 
linois Farm Bureau folks who traveled 
6000 miles on two special IAA trains 
to the AFBF convention at San Fran- 
cisco and back. 

In fact, some folks were so pleased 
with the junket that they wanted to know 
whether the IAA was planning on spon- 
soring another trip in 1947. Even when 
it was pointed out that the 1947 AFBF 
annual meeting would be held in Chi- 
ago, these folks said they would like to 
have a special trip either before or after 
the convention. 

Credit for the planning of the special 
trip is due a number of folks, but par- 
ticularly, Roy Johnson, IAA director of 
special services; Paul Mathias, IAA sec- 
retary, and Charles P. McEvilly, city 


passenger agent, Illinois Central railroad. 


As is the case with most special trains 
Operating over such a long route with 
many side trips, there were some minor 
disruptions in the schedule, but the Farm 
Bureau travelers took them in_ their 
stride. Railroad personnel assigned to 
the special trains reported that in all 
their long years of supervising special 
convention trains they had never had a 
finer group of people. “These folks en- 
joy themselves so much that the feeling 
of good fellowship is contagious,” they 
said. 

And there was good reason for these 
farm people enjoying themselves. For 
most everyone it was the first trip since 
before the war, and for many it was their 
first long journey since their honeymoon. 


Only sad note of the entire trip was 
the death of one of the party, Chris A. 
Vercler, 70, father of Ralph Vercler, who 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Grain Corporation. Mr. Ver- 
cler died suddenly in his hotel in San 
Francisco Thursday morning, Dec. 12. 
That was the day on which the special 
train started on its return trip. Mr. 
Vercler was prominent in Farm Bureau 
work in Tazewell county and in the 
Washington Farmers Cooperative Grain 
and Elevator Company. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Dec. 18 in Washington, 
Il. 


For most it was the first real vacation 
in many years. With their sons back 
from the service there was some one 
at home to take care of the chores. 


Take Mr. and Mrs. Louie Husser of 
Ladd, Bureau county, for example. Their 
son, Ray, was back from the service after 
serving in New Guinea, Luzon and 
Japan, and they were able to leave the 
farm in his hands. It was their first 
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really long trip since they were married 
35 years ago. They celebrated their 
35th wedding anniversary on Dec. 13. 
What did they think about the trip? 
“It was wonderful! We didn’t know it 
would be anything like this,” they said. 

Then there were two other couples 
who were celebrating their 50th wedding 
anniversary on the trip. They were Mr. 
and Mrs. Nottingham, Pleasant Plains, 
Sangamon county, and Mr. and Mrs. 
B. F. Hoover, Morrison, Whiteside coun- 
ty. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rathbun, 
Aledo, Mercer county, were celebrating 
their 40th wedding anniversary. There 
were probably others celebrating wed- 
ding anniversaries, and a number who 


had “Happy Birthday’ sung to them. 


Singing was a popular pastime on the 
train. Mrs. Charles Conway, Reynolds, 
Mercer county, wrote a special song for 
the group entitled “We're From Illinois.” 
Practice sessions were held in the obser- 
vation car and upon arrival in San 
Francisco, a large delegation of Illinois 
members sang the song before the con- 
vention audience. 


This was the first real trip for Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway since their honeymoon 
30 years ago. “All our family is grown 
now,” Mrs. Conway said, “and our 
youngest, Charles Francis, 15, is a sopho- 
more in high school. So this is our first 
real chance to take a long trip as James is 
back from the Army and is looking after 
the farm.” 


Then there was Dan Bergman, Jr.. of 
Palatine, Cook county, who said that this 
was his first trip out of Illinois. He had 
made several trips to St. Louis, but he 
didn’t really count that as being much 
outside of the state. His wife who made 
the Frisco trip with him had been out 
to the Coast in 1940, but he had been 
too busy on the farm to accompany her. 
Bergman farms the homestead settled 
by his grandfather. Bergman’s father, 
who expects to celebrate his 95th birth- 
day in April, farmed the homestead for 
70 years. 

Bergman, like most of the people on 
the special trains, first read about it in 
the IAA Record. “I'm glad that I made 
the trip,” he said, “because I’ve never 
experienced anything like it.” 

These people were typical of those who 
made up the caravan. No group was 
more entitled to real vacation. They had 
overcome every obstacle to establish the 


greatest production records in wartime. 
They had served their country in time of 
need valiantly and without stint. 


What was the best part of the trip? 
There is probably a lot of different an- 
swers to that question. The editors of 
the IAA Record would like letters to 
see what the folks on the trip thought. 


But from the agricultural standpoint, 
the high point of the trip was the ir- 
rigated farm lands in the Salt River Val- 
ley in Arizona. Busses took train pas- 
sengers for a 50-mile tour of the area 
in the vicinity of Phoenix. This area, 
once a desert now is lush with citrus 
groves, truck gardens, and rich pastures. 


Inquiries revealed that the land had 
an asking price of $1000 per acre. Along 
the route a stop was made at orange 
and date groves and at a lettuce packing 
shed. Five thousand cars of lettuce move 
out of the Phoenix area annually.  Let- 
tuce not suitable for marketing ts used 
for dairy cattle feed. 


For the novelty side of the trip, Los 
Angeles and Hollywood perhaps were 
the most interesting. Trips were made 
to the broadcasting studios in Hollywood 
where folks saw in person their favorite 
radio entertainers. Mrs. L. A. Barrow, 
Gibson City, Ford county, got the wish 
ing ring on Tom Breneman’s breakfast 
broadcast, Mrs. Wilson Johnson received 
a compact on the “Meet the Missus”’ pro- 
gram. Others attended ‘Truth or Con- 
sequences” and other broadcasts. At 
Phoenix, passengers on the first section 
of the special train appeared on a radio 
broadcast from the station, and also had 
their picture taken. This picture was 
carried by the Associated Press Wire- 
photo service to Illinois newspapers. 


From El] Paso, busses took the group 
on a 172-mile trip to the Carlsbad Cay 
erns, another high point on the trip. As 
one traveler said to her husband as they 
toured the caverns, ‘Dad, this sight alone 
is worth the price of our ticket.” 


There were many other highlights en- 
joyed. The view of the snow-capped 
mountains, the cotton-picking in Texas, 
cattle on the range in Colorado where 
many Illinois farmers buy their feeders, 
the old French district and open market 
in New Orleans, the historical Alamo in 
San Antonio, the dinner in Juarez, Mex- 
ico, Where folks bought souvenirs, the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City 
where an organ recital was given for the 
visitors. And last but not least the four 
days spent in ’Frisco at the convention 
and sightseeing. Yes indeed,. it was a 
grand trip. 
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HAT’S ahead for American agri- 
culture? 

That was the biggest question in 
the minds of farmers from 45 states 
and Puerto Rico as they met in San 
Francisco for the largest convention 
ever held by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Official registration 
was 5,000 with more than 650 from 
Illinois, but hotel agencies in the con- 
vention city reported 9,000 reservations 
filled. 

It was the biggest convention San 
Francisco had seen in some time and no 
doubt labor and industry groups of that 
area were impressed with the united 
strength of Farm Bureau. 

Throughout the sessions it was 
pointed out that today the farmer is 
receiving a relatively fair price in the 
market’ place. He has established a 
production record second to none. But 
he’s wondering what’s ahead. While 
industry and labor are talking about 
higher prices, a number of expert econ- 
omists are making the headlines with 
their forecasts of a slump in farm 
Prices. 

It is indeed a strange phenomenon. 
Here is agriculture, the one and only 


group that has consistently fulfilled its 
responsibility by producing to meet 
current needs. And, if the experts are 
right, agriculture is the one group that 
is going to be penalized with lower 
prices for increasing production 30 per 
cent Over pre-war. : 

The farmer would like to continue 
his full production schedule, but he 
wonders if labor and industry will re- 
strict their output a few years hence 


when supply catches up with demand. 
Industry has done that before and it 
may do it again. 

There are several factors in the pic- 
ture, however, that were not present 
after the last World War. First is the 
present day strength of the Farm Bu- 
reau. The annual meeting report showed 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to have 1,128,259 farm families in 45 
states and Puerto Rico in 1946. Based 
on USDA estimates of 4.1 members in 
the U. S. average farm family, this 
figure represents more than four mil- 
lion people in the Farm Bureau, mak- 
ing it the largest farm organization in 
the country. 


That Farm Bureau membership is 
going to be a potent influence in the 
days ahead. However, there is an ever- 
increasing need for greater organization 
and enrollment under the Farm Bureau 
banner. This is apparent in view of 
the huge path es of organized 
labor and the strong influence exerted 
by industry. 

The other factor that is expected to 
soften the price decline of farm com- 
modities is the government’s two-year 
commitment on support prices follow- 
ing the official declaration of war. 


Seeing that the government makes 
good on this commitment is the im- 
mediate job ahead for the Farm Bureau, 
according to the convention resolutions 
and the address of President Edward A. 
O'Neal. 


Said O'Neal in referring to the gov- 
ernment price support program: “The 
program is not automatic. To make it 
effective, Congress must provide money 
to carry out the provisions of the law. 
We can fairly expect Congress to’ do 
just that, and therefore we are confi- 
dent that the program can be carried 
out as Congress intended in 1941, when 
the original Steagall amendment was 
passed. It follows that farmers must 
do their part in carrying out the pro- 
gram.” 


Chatting with Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, right, of the Associated Women of the AFBF, at 
the annual meeting are, left to right, Mrs. Jennie Hack, Ford county; Mrs. Nettie Biller- 
beck, Livingston, and Mrs. Elmer Whidholm, DeWitt. 
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“Should it be necessary, farmers must 
demonstrate their cooperative spirit and 
their good faith by cooperating in 
whatever acreage adjustment programs 
are called for.” 

The resolutions also asserted that the 
Farm Bureau will “resist any attempt to 
destroy the parity concept. . .It is the 
position of the Farm Bureau that for 
the Steagall support price period the 
present parity formula should be used 
in administering the support price pro- 
gram for most agricultural products. . . 
For certain non-basic commodities such 
as livestock and dairy products, how- 
ever, some revision is needed in the 
parity formula for administering the 
support price program. It is recognized 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion that the parity formula should be 
modernized to become effective at the 
end of the Steagall support-price period. 


“We earnestly request that the proper 
agencies of the Land-Grant colleges and 
the Department of Agriculture give 
serious study to strengthening the par- 
ity formula so that it will be sound, 
practicable, and workable in meeting 
the needs of agriculture during the 
postwar period. 

“After such plans have been devel- 
oped, we request that conference be 
held among the leading farm organiza- 
tions and steps be taken to have a defi- 
nite revised parity plan ready for opera- 
tion at the close of the Steagall support- 
price period.” 

Considering the broad objectives of 
the Farm Bureau in the years ahead, 
President O'Neal said the first job for 
farmers to strengthen their organiza- 
tions still further. . .““Our strength has 
been tremendously augmented in recent 
years, but that strength has not been 
tested in fires of adversity,” President 
O’Neal said. 

The AFBF leader also declared that 
“We intend to insist that the ever- 
normal commodity loans and _price- 
stabilization features of the old farm 
program be continued, because they 


(Continued on page 27) 


1AA Organization Director O. D. Brissenden 

reads the list of counties attaining mem- 

bership goals before the AFBF convention 
session. 
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California 4-H Club girl pins badge on Gov. 
Earl Warren of California, center, as AFBF 
President Edward A. O'Neal looks on. 


IAA board members look over charts show- 
ing Illinois Farm Bureau membership ac- 
complishments at AFBF convention. Coun- 
ties making AFBF goals are listed. Left 
to right: President Charles B. Shuman, IAA; 
Chester McCord, Jasper county; C. J. Elliott, 
La Salle; John T. Evans, Vermilion; Vice- 


president Floyd E. Morris, Sangamon, and President Edward A. O'Neal pins the AFBF 

Otto Steffey, Henderson, chairman of the goid medal for Distinguished Service to 

1AA_ organization-information committee, Agriculture on the lapel of Rep. Clifford 
points out goal achievements. R. Hope, of Kansas. 


* 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONVENTION 


AS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA 


Illinois board member delegates listen to proceedings at AFBF annual meeting. Starting 

in the first row, third from left, are: Floyd E. Morris, Sangamon county, IAA vice-presi- 

dent; K. T. Smith, Greene; and at extreme right is a delegate from another state. Back 

row, left to right: Otto Steffey, Henderson; C. J. Elliott, La Salle; John T. Evans, Ver- 

milion; R. V. McKee, Marshall-Putnam; Chester McCord, Jasper; Homer Curtiss, Jo Daviess, 
and at extreme right is a delegate from another state. 


President Charles B. Shuman of the Illinois Agricultural Association, a member of the AFBF 
board and a member of the AFBF resolutions committee, sits on platform with the of- 
ficials of the other State Farm Bureaus. Left to right: George Wilson, California; Herbert 
Voorhees, New Jersey; R. E. Short, Arkansas; President Shuman, J. F. Porter, Tennessee; 
Hassil E. Schenck, Indiana; Ransom Aldrich, Mississippi; John M. Bailey, West Virginia. 


Bill Worthington of Livingston county is 
shown at the International exposition with 
his grand champion Hampshire barrow. 


LLINOIS showmen with their 
blooded stock and samples of plump 
grains captured more than a fair share 
of the championship crowns at the 47th 
International Livestock Exposition held 
early in December at the Union Stock- 
yards Amphitheatre in Chicago. 


City folks who viewed the blue- 
bloods from the nation’s farms with a 
mingling of awe and envy saw more 
than 10,000 prize cattle, sheep, hogs 
and horses valued at $5,000,000 parade 
before experienced judges. 


Champion junior showmen, the 4-H 
kids from prairie, range and plantation 
country, felt for the first time the glare 
of limelight as reporters, photographers 


it takes a good strain to produce champion stock. Here's the proof. 
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Gllinois Jakes 
Big Share 
of 
INTERNATIONAL 
HONORS 


By LEW REISNER 
1AA RECORD Field Editor 


and newsreel cameramen exposed them 
to quick bursts of publicity. 


Throughout the show Illinoisans up- 
held their state’s prestige as a producer 
of hogs and grain by winning more 
than their share of blue ribbons in 
these two divisions. 


One of the three big honors in the 
junior division was won by Bill Worth- 
ington, a 19-year-old, one-armed farm 
youth from Pontiac in Livingston 
county. 


Bill showed his 228-pound Hamp- 
shire barrow, “Mike,” through the 


junior swine divisions to wan the grand 
champion award in the barrow class. 


Young Bill, an uncrowned hero of 
the livestock show, lost his arm at the 
elbow last April when a shirt sleeve 
caught in the power take-off of a pul- 
verizer plow. 


Worthington, a veteran 4-H club 


showman, said he fed ‘‘Mike” on corn, 
oats, buttermilk, minerals and Blue Seal 


Illinois won top soybean honors when H. L. 
Stiegelmier (above) of Mclean county 
was declared the show's soybean king. 


protein supplement. Blue Seal feeds 


are sold by the Illinois Farm Supply .- 


Company, and Gordon Worthington, 
Bill’s father, is a Livingston County 
Farm Bureau member. 

Herefords, a new breed of hogs de- 
veloped largely in Illinois, were shown 
at the International for the first time 
this year, and in the fat Hereford swine 
contest, the champion barrow title went 
to Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, and the 
reserve championship to Stephen Ashley 
of Yorkville. 

Reserve Corn King champion went 
to Edward W. Doubet, Hanna City, 
who showed a yellow dent hybrid vari- 
ety. He is the Illinois corn breeder 


(Continued on page 29) 


Grand champion Angus bull, Elleenmere 500, and his offspring, 


exhibited by J. Garrett Tolan of Pleasant Plains, Sangamon county, were chosen as best group of 10 Aberdeen Angus at a In- 


ternational Livestock Exposition. 
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One of his daughters, Blackcap Tolan 150, was judged grand champion Angus femete. 
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Wren the first cooperative locker 
plants were built during the late 
thirties, boards of directors and man- 
agers had in mind the rendering of two 
major services. One service was to pro- 
vide lockers in which patrons could 
store their frozen meats, fruits and 
vegetables; and the other service was 
the processing of these products. 

After a few years it was learned that 
many patrons were eager to have their 
lard rendered and hams and bacon cured 
and smoked. Early constructed plants 
provided neither space nor equipment 
for rendering these services. Plants con- 
structed more recently are carefully 
planned so that these services can be 
rendered efficiently and to the complete 
satisfaction of patrons. 

During the pt few years other new 
services have been requested. One in 
which there appears to be wide interest 
is that of slaughtering animals for pro- 
ducers. 

The first locker association to build 
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WRAPPING COUNTER 


PLAN COMPLETE SERVICE 
WITH NEW LOCKER PLANTS 


BY FRANK A. GOUGLER 
Director, Produce Marketing 


such a plant is the Henry County Cold 
Storage Locker Service. The building 
as first constructed was a concrete block 
building 20’ x 52’, costing approximately 
$7,000.00 including equipment. Recent- 
ly the building has been enlarged pro- 
viding 500 sq. ft. more room so the 
slaughtering service can be done more 
efficiently. Another service that will be 
provided is that of dressing poultry. A 
dozen locker companies are now provid- 
ing slaughter service. Half of these are 


Under construction about eight miles west of Carlinville is a slaughter-processing plant 
along the lines indicated in the above drawing. The Macoupin County Locker Service 
now operates three locker plants and is building its fourth as well as expanding the 


|, all 


processing, 
aging rooms in present plants will be converted into locker rooms, Finished products will 
be trucked from slaughter-processing plant to the several locker plants. 
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built independent of locker plants while 
the others are a part of the locker plant. 

Once building materials are available 
and construction costs reasonable most 
of our cooperative associations will pro- 
vide some kind of slaughter service. 
Many towns and cities have ordinances 
which prohibit the building of a slaugh- 
ter plant within the city limits. A zon- 
ing board in one county has blocked 
every effort the locker board has made 
toward locating a slaughter plant. 

A number of associations operating 
several locker plants are planning on 
concentrating their entire operation at 
one central point. To bring this about 
it is necessary to build a rather large 
structure wherein all slaughtering, proc- 
essing, freezing, lard rendering, curing 
and smoking will be done under one 
roof. After the products are sharp 
frozen they will be moved by truck to 
the various locker plants. 

This type of operation contemplates 
providing other services to patrons such 
as trucking the live animals from the 
farm to the central plants by operating 
pick-up truck routes on designated days 
and established routes. The dressing, 
processing and sharp freezing of poultry 
is included in the plan. 

Boards of directors and management 
interested in building a central slaughter- 
processing plant are of the opinion that 
— can be accomplished more ef- 
ciently in such a central plant than in 
several local plants. Furthermore, space 
now used in each locker plant for age- 
ing, curing, smoking, etc. can be con- 
verted into additional locker space, thus 
the demand for more lockers can be 
satisfied. 

At the present time the first such plant 
to be constructed is nearing completion 
for the Macoupin Locker Service. The 
plant is located about eight miles west 
of Carlinville. By the time this plant 
is completed this association will ‘have 
more than 3500 locker patrons who will 
appreciate these services. Some of these 
services will be extended to non-patrons, 
stores, restaurants, etc. Numerous other 
locker associations are interested in estab- 
lishing similar services and are only de- 
laying the project until conditions be- 
come more favorable for building and 
the purchase of equipment. 
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AST November you went to your 

polling place and voted for local, 

state and national officials. You 
and the other voters in your senatorial 
district elected one state senator and 
three state representatives. 

These persons together with 150 
others similarly elected in other districts 
go to Springfield early in January. They 
will be members of the 65th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois. The 
Assembly probably will continue in ses- 
sion through June 30, 1947. 

While in the Capital city, the state 
legislators will make appropriations to 
carry on state affairs for the next two 
years. These appropriations may ap- 
proach a total of a billion dollars. You 
and your family, your neighbors and 
fellow citizens of Illinois will have to 
pay taxes to meet those appropriations. 

You'll have to pay every time you 
buy something to eat or to wear. You'll 
have to pay whenever you make a pur- 
chase for the farm or home. You'll 
pay and you'll pay and you'll pay. 

No one escapes state taxes. The big- 
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THAT'S MY MONEY You’LL SPEND! ” 


gest state tax is the “sales tax.” Of- 
ficially, it-is a retailers’ occupational 
tax, but dealers are permitted to pass 
the cost of it on to the consumers. The 
state collects two per cent on all retail 
sales. Most retailers, however, charge 
a minimum of one cent for “tax ex- 
pense” on all purchases of 15 cents and 
up. When little Johnny and Mary buy 
a 15-cent ice cream soda, there’s usually 
an extra penny charged for tax expense. 
On such small purchases the cost to the 
purchaser figures out to be nearly seven 
per cent. The sales tax costs Illinois 
residents more than 120 million dollars 
a year. 

The next largest state tax is the 
“gasoline,” or motor fuel tax. The 
motor fuel tax is three cents a gallon. 
That’s 30 cents every time it takes 10 
gallons to “fill ’er up.” For this tax 
alone, automobile and truck owners in 
Illinois are paying about 44 million 
dollars a year. 

In addition to the gasoline tax, auto- 
mobile and truck owners pay around 
25 million dollars a year in the form of 


By L. H. SIMERL, Director, 
IAA Research Department 


vehicle license fees. The fee for most 
small cars is $10.50, and the cost is pro- 
portionately greater for larger cars and 
trucks. 


Liquor taxes cost state residents 
about 28 million dollars a year. Ciga- 
rette taxes take another 17 million dol- 
lars. In addition to these, there are 
inheritance taxes, indirect taxes paid 
through public utilities, unemployment 
compensation taxes, and several other 
state taxes. 


It should also be remembered that a 
substantial part of the income tax and 
other federal taxes collected from Illi- 
nois citizens is returned to and spent 
by the state. All together the typical 
Illinois family of four persons pays 
nearly $200 a year to meet state ex- 
penditures. 

State taxes go for many different 
purposes. The 1945 General Assembly 
passed about 125 different appropria- 
tion bills. Most ‘of the money, how- 
ever, goes for welfare, highways, educa- 
tion and general government. 


The lion’s share of state funds goes 
for public aid and relief. Appropria- 
tions for these purposes for 1945-47 to- 
talled 248 million dollars. Old age 
pensions require more than one-half of 
the total relief funds. Part of the 
money for relief is obtained from fed- 
eral grants. 


Last year an average of about 250,000 
persons received relief checks each 
month. Of these, approximately 125,- 
000 received old-age pensions, 50,000 
received general relief, 70,000 were de- 
pendent children, and 5,000 received 
blind pensions. There is a constant de- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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IAA TAX STATISTICIAN 
RETIRES AFTER 26 YEARS 


NE of the IAA’s stanchest cham- 
pions and best-loved workers re- 
tired the other day after more than 26 
years of faithful service to the farmers 
of Illinois. 

He is John C. Watson, pioneer farm- 
er’s son turned teacher, classics scholar, 
statistician, farm manager and for near- 
ly two decades director of taxation and 
statistics for the IAA. 

Like his work in tax statistics aiming 
at giving Illinois farmers an even break 
on tax assessments in relation to assess- 
ments levied against other groups, there 
is nothing flamboyant in Mr. Watson’s 
personal makeup. 


Ph.D. in Classics 


Typical of his friendly unassuming 
ways is his attitude toward his titles 
of professor and doctor. For although 
he has earned both the hard way in the 
study and teaching of classical philol- 
ogy, Mr. Watson made it clear in his 
early days with the IAA that just plain 
John was what he liked best and that’s 
the way it has been. Although the 
younger members of the IAA staff, im- 
pressed by his distinguished record, 
can’t help but address him as “Mr. 
Watson.” 

In presenting a gold watch to Mr. 
Watson as a token of remembrance on 
behalf of the IAA staff, IAA Field 
Secretary George Metzger described the 
Watson IAA career in a capsule when 
he said: “Where the interests of Illinois 
farmers were concerned, John Watson 
could pound county board of review 
tables with the best of them.” 


Born Near Ludlow 


Before coming to the IAA, Mr. Wat- 
son had a long and notable career as an 
educator. He was born near Ludlow 
in Champaign county Jan. 9, 1869, on 
an 80-acre farm purchased by his father 
for $14 per acre. 

His 98-year-old mother still lives in 
Urbana and may be the oldest Farm 
Bureau member in the state. She has 
held membership in the Champaign 
County Farm Bureau for several years. 

Mr. Watson attended rural school 
when he wasn’t helping his father on 
the farm, graduated from Eureka col- 
lege in 1887 and studied the following 
two years at Harvard university. 

Following the completion of his stud- 
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ies at Harvard, he was married to his 
Eureka classmate, Edna Hamilton of 
Harristown, and began his teaching 
career at Menominee, Mich. 

Later he taught at Chicago’s Lake 
View High School, and in 1899 returned 
to Harvard to do graduate work in 
classics. 

After receiving the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1902, he taught Latin 
at Cornell university for five years, then 
farmed for three years near Minot, N. 
D. With only two total crop failures in 
40 years, Mr. Watson still considers his 
North Dakota farm as good an invest- 
ment as the Champaign county farm he 
inherited from his father, 


In 1910 he quit active farming to 


John C. Watson (left), member of the IAA 

staff for more than a quarter of a century, 

is presented with a gold watch by IAA 

Field Secretary George E. Metzger on his 

retirement from the research and taxation 
department. 


teach Greek at the University of Nevada 
and serve as first dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences. The hope- 
less illness of his father caused him to 
return to Illinois, leaving Reno, as he 
has often remarked, with the same wife 
he had when he went there. 

Returning to Champaign county, Mr. 
Watson managed his own and _ his 
mother’s farms and operated the North 
Dakota farm for the last two years of 
World War I. 

When the late Herbert W. Mum- 
ford, later dean of the University of II- 
linois College of Agriculture, took a 
leave of absence to become directoreof 


the newly established IAA department 
of livestock marketing, Mr. Watson 
heard he was looking for an analyst of 
livestock statistics. Soon after, on May 
17, 1920, to be exact, he started working 
for the growing organization he stayed 
with for the next 26 years. 

Appointed director of the IAA de- 
partment of taxation and statistics in 
January, 1923, Mr. Watson became 
familiar to farmers in virtually every 
county of the state which he visited 
many times during his stubborn fight 
for tax equalization. 


Made Assessment Tests 


He presented strong evidence of in- 
equity in state valuations to the State 
Tax Commission in 1922. The com- 
mission was asked to make heavy re- 
ductions in valuations of lands for 
state purposes, and as a result for the 
first time the tax commission accepted 
the evidence but granted only a six per 
cent cut. 

The following year he started tests 
of assessments as between rural and ur- 
ban property in the state. In that year 
these tests were made in 56 counties 
and in most, though not all, inequali- 
ties, often gross, were found between 
the average assessment ratios of lands 
and town lots. In all cases the County 
Farm Bureaus, with Mr. Watson assist- 
ing, presented this evidence to the 
county boards of review. Lower assess- 
ments followed in many cases. 


Serves as Adviser 


Mrs. Watson died in 1944, 29 days 
before she and her husband planned to 
celebrate their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. 

They were the parents of three chil- 
dren: Mrs. Constance W. File, Indiana, 
Pa.; Malcolm H. Watson, Fresno, 
Calif.; and Mrs. Beatrice W. Tourte- 
batte, New York City. 

He has three grandchildren: Robert 
W. File, Houston, Texas; James C. File, 
a student at the University of Chicago, 
who lives with Mr. Watson; and Mrs. 
Janet Watson Snively also of Chicago. 

He retired from the directorship of 
the department of taxation and statis- 
tics in 1941 but remained as an adviser 
on taxation and school problems. 

Mr. Watson retires from the IAA in 
good health, and with an eager imterest 
in some of his later studies which he 
plans to continue. 

For this purpose and the continu- 
ance of his pleasant association with 
his many friends, he has gratefully ac- 
cepted the offer of a desk and a book- 
case and secretarial service in the office 
of the Association officially given him 
by President Shuman and the board of 
directors. 
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Summary of 


Foreword 


With confusion and unrest prevailing 
throughout the world, and much of human- 
af despairingly searching for some bedrock 
of principle upon which they may place 
their trust, the United States of America, 
which emerged from the war as the leading 
nation of the world, must assume the fate- 
ful responsibility of world leadership. 

To faithfully discharge the obligations 
which that position of leadership imposes 
we must first of all put our own house in 
order. Today we are on trial before all 
the nations of the world. 

The overwhelming economic need today 
is production, and ever more production, to 
create the goods and services without which 
civilization cannot make further progress. 

The future welfare of the entire world 
is in peril. Spiritual progress awaits eco- 
nomic recovery. The hour grows late. May 
we, in Christian humility, and in devotion 
to the principles that have made America 
great, so conduct ourselves that we may 
attain, and hold for all time to come, the 
position of world eminence that destiny has 
so Clearly marked for us! 


International Cooperation 


The farmers of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation re-dedicate themselves to 
the nation’s task of leading a war-torn 
and war-weary world to peace and security. 

At this crucial stage in world history, 
our nation today occupies a strategic posi- 
tion of world leadership. 

If we are to mect these responsibilities 
successfully, we must maintain our strength 
and play our full part in world affairs. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has supported and -will continue to aggres- 
sively support the full participation of the 
United States in the United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

We particularly commend the policy of 
our government in providing for bi-partisan 
representation of Congress in the United 
States delegation to the United Nations. 
We urge that this bipartisian national unity 
in foreign affairs be continued and that the 
same policy be extended to the activities 
of our government in dealing with inter- 
national economic problems and conferences. 

Immediate steps should be taken by 
United Nations members to develop and put 
into operation effective plans for an inter- 
national military police force, as provided 
in the United Nations Charter, to maintain 
and enforce the peace. 

An integral component for winning the 
peace must include a workable plan for the 
control of atomic energy, guided missiles, 
‘and deadly bacteria. 

Similarly, practical plans should ‘be de- 
veloped by the United Nations for the re- 
duction and control of armaments. Such 
plan must be binding on all nations. 

To be effective, plans for the contro] of 
atomic energy and for the reduction and 
control of armaments must be accompanied 
by adequate provisions for international in- 
spection and enforcement measures by the 
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United Nations Organization. Care must be 
exercised that the veto power not be used 
to nullify the effectiveness of this system of 
inspection and enforcement. 

Greater attention should be given to the 
development of international laws to pro- 
vide a legal foundation for the peaceful and 
just settlement of international disputes. 

We have supported, and will continue to 
support, the full participation of the United 
States in the International Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, and other essential inter- 
national organizations dealing with inter- 
national economic and social problems. 

We heartily approve the policy adopted 
by the President and the Department of 
State in appointing representives of farm 
organizations as advisers and full members 
of the United States delegations to inter- 
national conferences at Mexico City, Caracas, 
Quebec, and Copenhagen. 


International Trade 


With farm production nearly one-third 
above prewar production, re ype more 
than ever needs an expanded volume of 
foreign trade to absorb its output. Industry 
needs it to maintain full employment. 

A_ greatly expanded trade in essential 
goods and services on a sound basis is a 
primary perequisite to maintaining world 
peace. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation fa- 
vors gradual adjustment of trade barriers, 
including tariffs, import quotas, currency 
manipulation, restrictive rulings on product 
specifications, and elimination of cartels 
and other monopolistic devices to facilitate 
trade. 

To discharge faithfully our great re- 
sponsibilities as the leading nation of the 
world, we must adopt foreign policies which 
encourage industrialization of other nations. 
The International Bank should make loans 
for this purpose. 

We are sympathetic to the announced 
principles of the proposed international 
trade organization, insisting, however, that 
agriculture be given a voice in making its 
policies. 

We urge our officers and directors to 
study the problem of stablizing prices of 
major farm commodities entering world 
trade, as well as the use of surplusses to 
relieve malnutrition and human suffering; 
and to confer with farm organizations of 
other countries on these matters. 

We believe the use of international com- 
modity agreements, coordinated under an 
appropriate international agency, within 
which agriculture has adequate representa- 
tion, will be helpful in dealing with agri- 
cultural surplusses. Immediate action on 
this front is essential to handle surpluses 
which are now in prospect. 

We reiterate our support of the principles 
of reciprocal trade agreements. It has been 
long recognized that our protective policies 
have worked undue hardships on agricultural 
producers. We must face the fact that farm 
products constitute a shrinking percentage of 


our total exports and a growing percentage 
of our total imports. In administering the 


trade agreements program, equitable treat-. 


ment in adjusting trade barriers must be 
given agricultural products. 

Foreign trade is essential to bring about 
a sustained high level of employment, an 
expanded volume of production, and an 
increasing standard of living in this nation. 


Farm Program 


The future pattern of production and 
distribution of agricultural commodities is 
of paramount importance to all farmers. 
It is extremely important that the gains 
which have accrued to farmers as a result 
of basic agricultural legislation enacted in 
the past be preserved. It is equally im- 
portant that American farmers, through 
their farm organizations and representatives 
in Congress, strive for the strengthening of 
these laws which are the foundation of our 
agricultural programs. Every possible step 
must be taken to prevent the agricultural 
economy from again experiencing a debacle, 
such as followed World War I. An agri- 
cultural economy with the uncertainties, 
hardships, and deprivations of the late 
‘twenties and early ‘thirties, cannot again 
be tolerated. 

We recognize the necessity for adjust- 
ments in the agricultural program to meet 
changing conditions. We urge that thorough 
studies be undertaken immediately of pro- 
grams for basic agricultural commodities and 
other commodities to determine what improve- 
ments and modifications are required in 
order to develop a permanent long-time 
agricultural program that will be more 
nearly self-sustaining and which will effec- 
tively assist in correcting the basic causes 
of disparity between agriculture, labor, and 
industry. 

Farmers believe in an economy of abun- 
dance and stand ready to join with industry 
and labor to achieve maximum production 
and maximum employment through price 
policies and wage policies which are geared 
to a maximum level of consumption. 

Whenever surpluses approach unmanage- 
able proportions, it is imperative that farm- 
ers have necessary machinery to contro! and 
adjust these supplies to total demands of 
markets so as to prevent the wrecking of 
farm prices, the destruction. of farm pur- 
chasing power, and the resulting unbalanced 
national economy. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
believes in the principles and objectives of 
soil conservation, acreage adjustments, and 
marketing quotas when needed, commodity 
loans and surplus disposal, as provided by 
basic agricultural legislation. We favor the 
continuation of crop insurance, but urge its 
use only with regional adjustments and on 
sound actuarial basis. 

We insist that the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation be extended. Sufficient 
funds must be made available to carry out 
the loan, support, and other programs 
authorized by law. We are opposed to 
the use of CCC or other public funds for 
consumer subsidies in lieu of fair prices. 

We urge that the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreements Act in 1937 be strengthened to 
permit the use of marketing agreements and 
orders when the average farm price of a 
commodity is above parity where necessary 
to establish and maintain minimum stand- 
ards of quality, maturity, and inspection. re- 
uirements for agricultural commodities. We 
urther recommend that the provisions of the 
Marketing Agreements Act be extended to 
all agricultural commodities whenever the 
producers of any agricultural commodity de- 
sire to utilize the provisions of this Act. 


We insist that the Government's com- 
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mitment to farmers to maintain the present 
mandatory commodity loan program for the 
basic crops during the two-year period fol- 
lowing the official termination of the war 
emergency be fully carried out. 

We further insist that the integrity of 
the Steagall Amendment, committi the 
terpenes to support the prices of non- 
asic commodities, for which increased produc- 
tion was requested during the war, at not less 
than 90 per cent of parity or a comparable 
price for this same two-year period be 
maintaincd. We insist that the intent of 
Congress requires that the support price 
for such commodities shall be a minimum 
of not less than 90 per cent of parity or 
comparable price, adjusted for seasonal, geo- 
graphic, and grade differentials, in the mar- 
ket place at all times during the marketing 
season. 

We recognize, however, that in some 
cases the support price program will neces- 
sarily need to be contingent upon compli- 
ance with production quotas, or other 
mechanism to prevent excessive production 
to the end that unnecessary governmental 
costs be avoided. 

We advocate the immediate removal of 
price ceilings from the agricultural com- 
modities on which price ceilings are still 
in effect. 

Parity 

We believe the parity principle has made 
a valuable contribution to American agri- 
culture. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration will resist any attempt to destroy 
the parity concept. In previous resolutions 
we have recognized the need for adjust- 
ments in certain commodities and have 
recommended that steps be taken to de- 
velop a plan that will give equitable treat- 
ment to livestock, livestock products, dairy 
products, and any other agricultural com- 
modity that is not treated fairly under the 
present parity formula. 


It is the position of the American Farm 


Bureau Federation that for the Steagall sup-- 


port price period the present parity formula 
should be used and administered the sup- 
port price program for most agricultural 
products. Since we believe it is the solemn 
obligation of government to fulfill its post- 
war support price commitments, which are 
based upon the present parity formula, we 
will resist any wides af 3 attempts either to 
raise or lower the basis of these commit- 
ments. For certain non-basic commodities 
such as livestock and dairy products, how- 
ever, some revision is needed in the parity 
formula for administering the support price 
program. 

We earnestly request that the proper re- 
search agencies of the Land Grant colleges 
and the Department of Agriculture give se- 
rious study of strengthening the parity for- 
mula so that it will be sound, practicable, 
and workable meeting the needs of agri- 
culture during the postwar period. After 
such plans have been developed, we request 
that conferences be held among the leading 
farm organizations and steps be taken ‘to 
have a definite revised parity plan ready for 
operation at the close of the Steagall sup- 
port price period. 


Coordination of Government Agencies 


The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
vitally interested in all farm programs pro- 
mulgated by any Federal agency. It is thus 
imperative that farmers should have a voice 
in the development and administration of 
such programs, and that each program be 
efficiently and economically operated. We 
believe this objective may best be accom- 
plished by farmers in each state and county 
developing and carrying out programs to 
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meet their particular needs and conditions. 
A minimum of centralized control over agri- 
cultural programs from Washington is ab- 
solutely essential. 

The sizeof our national debt and the re- 
sulting tax burden demands the cooperation of 
all groups in eliminating duplication, over- 
lapping and unnecessary expense in govern- 
mental operations. The Department of Agri- 
culture is one of the largest of the govern- 
mental agencies and farmers stand ready to 
support action designed to reduce to a min- 
imum any unjustifiable expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds in programs administered by this 
executive department. 


We believe it incumbent upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in the welfare of farm- 
ers and the operation of departmental pro- 
grams, to consult with the representatives 
of bona fide farm organizations in estab- 
lishing agencies and agency responsibilities 
to carry out agricultural laws and programs. 
For a score of years the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has fought for basic 
legislation and appropriations in order to 
establish programs designed. to assure farm- 
ers an opportunity for efficiency in produc- 
tion, equality in distribution, and higher 
standards of living. The foundation of our 
position has been farmer participation in 
program planning and operation. We be- 
lieve any separation of these functions to 
be unsound and that government adminis- 
trators must not lose sight of this basic 
principle. 

One of our major problems is to rebuild 
and conserve our soil. Today there are 
several different agencies engaged in soil 
conservation work. An appraisal of the 
progress being made reveals duplication and 
overlapping by these various agencies. We 
therefore strongly urge a program of con- 
servation of soil, water, grazing, and forest 
resources designed to secure a maximum of 
conservation with a minimum of expense. 
That this may be accomplished, we urge 
decentralization of program planning and 
operation of conservation programs with 
authority and responsibilities placed in bona 
fide local, district, and state farmer com- 
mittees. 

We recognize that there is need for 
reorganization of the Department of Agri- 
culture and for departmental reorganizations 
of the bureaus and agencies dealing with 
agricultural programs. We urge, however, 
that nothing be done by way of reorganiza- 
tion which materially changes the opera- 
tions of the agencies handling the farm pro- 
grams without first consultation by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture with farmer repre- 
sentatives and organizaions. 


Labor Relations 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 


has always supported the legitimate activi- 
ties of organized labor aimed at advancing 
the welfare of employees. We will continue 
to support the legitimate rights of organized 
labor. However, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in clear and unequivocal 
language, insists that the rights of the 
genera] public are paramount to the rights 
of any one segment of our economy, whether 
it be agriculture, labor, or industry. 

For a long period there has been wide- 
spread industrial strife, with ever increasing 
tendencies on the part of certain labor 
leaders and their labor unions totally to 
disregard the rights and welfare of all the 
people in these United States. Conduct that 
promotes the economic power and control of 
one group at the expense of the general pub- 
lic challenges the principles of our democ- 
racy. }} - 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
urges that constructive legislation be en- 
acted immediately to correct the present 
unbalanced and disorderly situation in the 
field of labor relations, and that there be 
developed a mature and stable national labor 
policy which both labor and management 
can respect and trust and which will effec- 
tively carry out the objective of harmonious 
relations between employers and employes, 
with resultant benefits to all segments of 
our economy. 


Price Level Stability 


A more stable price level is essential to 
the prosperity of agriculture and all other 
segments of the economy. When a material 
change in the general price level occurs, the 
prices of some products change more rapidly 
than others. This results in serious disloca- 
tions in the economy, particularly when the 
price level declines. Farmers, probably more 
than any other large group, are vitally 
affected by a change in the general level of 
Prices. 


We realize that greater stability of the 
general price level will not solve all our 
economic ills, but it is a prerequisite to 
developing workable agricultural programs. 
We likewise realize that many of the war- 
created inequities in the price structure will 
have to be corrected, and price relationships 
brought into a more normal balance before 
a program of greater stability can be made 
effective. 


Although the use of new governmental 
techniques is involved in the proposals for 
adding greater stability to the price level, 
it should be recognized that control of the 
monetary, credit, and fiscal policies should 
rest in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as is prescribed by the Constitution. 
Therefore, the problem is not one of dele- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Ulinois section to give a hearty welcome to the visitors 


the 
who came to view the rodeo at the Cow Palace near San Francisco. 
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A California couple steps into the 
who came to view the rodeo ot the Cow Palace neor San Francisco 
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Iinois section to give a hearty weicome to the 


NEW ERA of better and economical 

feed service for southern Illinois be- 
gan Nov. 29 with the formal opening of 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company feed 
mill at Benton. 

The new mill will supply patrons 
through 15 feed distributors who operate 
in 20 counties surrounding Benton. 

At 1:20 p.m. Illinois Farm Supply 
President Fred E. Herndon closed the 
switch which set the wheels in motion 
and the first batch of Blue Seal feed 
went into production. 

Sixty feed distributors, managers, di- 
rectors and farm advisers from southern 
Illinois attended the formal opening. 


During the inspection tour which 
followed, the first feed was put into 
production — a two ton batch of Blue 
Seal Hog Supplement. Visitors watched 


left: Illinois Farm Supply 
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Company President Fred Herndon (right), 
tion. Others, left to right, are: pene eva lly dooney +) 
eration; Jesse L. Beery, IFS vice 


the weighing of each ingredient accord- 
ing to the formula written within the 


standards set by the quality control com- 
mittee. 


After the weighing process, the feed 
was dropped into the batch mixers to be 
thoroughly blended, then passed through 
conveying equipment to the automatic 
scales to be weighed, bagged, and sewed. 
From the bagging machine, the feed was 
carried directly into the new 12-ton 
semi-trailer trucks, also owned and op- 
erated by the company, to be driven to 
feed distributors’ warehouses. 


Each step in the making of the feed 
was accomplished with a maximum of 
efficiency and a minimum of actual 
manual labor. Mechanical equipment 
also conveys the major portion of in- 
gredients in bulk direct from the railroad 


car into the new storage bins, and from 
them on to the scales, where it is manu- 
factured as described heretofore. 


When Illinois Farm Supply Company 

emg a the flour milling properties 
rom Benton Milling Company in April, 
1945, it was planned that, after minor 
alterations were made, the mill would 
begin operating within six months. How- 
ever, after construction started, it was 
soon evident that it would be more 
advantageous to re-model the facilities 
with several major additions so that the 
finished plant might be modern in every 
respect. 

This would give more efficient pro- 
duction of feeds as well as assure better 
control of quality — impossible with less 
modern equipment. This change of plans, 
together with building restrictions and 
difficulties in securing deliveries of 
material and equipment, extended the 
time required for construction far beyond 
original expectations. 


The original three story, brick build- 
ing was adjoined by a two-story ware- 
house. As the building stands today, 
it is composed of four stories and has, 
in addition, twelve bulk storage bins. 


At the request of Farm Bureau mem- 
bership in southern Illinois, the mill is 
providing a marketing service in addition 
to the feed service. The elevator adjoins 
the mill proper. This fas of the busi- 
ness was in operation during the wheat 
and bean harvest season, and a total of 
120,000 bushels of grain was marketed 
through the mill by the Southern Illinois 
Grain Company, a subsidiary set up to 
render grain marketing service. Con- 
struction of the mill provides grain 
storage space for the feed milling opera- 
tions during the non-marketing season. 

The major piace of the planning and 
supervising of construction at Benton has 


been in the hands of C. E. Holtkamp, 
manager of the mill. 


McDonough county, throws the switch that starts Benton mill opera- 
Cc. H. Becker, C. E. Holtkamp, mill manager holding watch te time op- 
Macon county, and William B. Mueller, treasurer of the Columbia Farmers Cooperative Grain 
Company. Right: Visitors to the Benton mill watch the mixing of the first batch of feed from hoppers holding the various ingredients. 
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Right: - Marjorie Healy of 
Kankakee county responds to 
IAA welcome for Illinois 4-H 
Club delegates. Others, left 
to right, are: Arnold Benson, 
Ulinois director of agriculture; 
Bill Smith, F. H. Mynard, and 
Mrs. Elsie Butler of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois extension serv- 
ice; Dr. W. C. Carroll of the 
College of Agriculture, and IAA 
Field Secretary George E. Metz- 
ger. 
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TRADITIONAL 
4-h Club Dinnonrs 


SI Sa es  F- 


Ts EQUAL parts of good food, 
good entertainment, and short speeches 
and then add a dash of youthful exuber- 
ance and you have the fiesta-like atmos- 
phere that characterized the revival Dec. 
2 of the IAA annual party for outstand- 
ing Illinois 4-H Club members at- 
tending the annual 4-H Club congress 
in Chicago. 

The dinner, honoring 4-H Club boys 
and girls, was held in the Bal Tabarin 
room of the Hotel Sherman. IAA staff 
members, guests, leaders and parents of 
4-H meinbers swelled the attendance 
to more than 250. The IAA staff mem- 
bers acted as hosts at each of the dinner 
tables. 

Field secretary George E. Metzger pre- 
sided as Toastmaster and made a short 
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Top: 
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address of welcome for the IAA. 


Illinois outstanding 4-H Club members 
were introduced by F. H. Mynard and 
Mrs. Elsie Butler, both of the University 
of Illinois. Each member was cited for 
the most notable achievements in his 4-H 
career. 


Principle speaker was W. C. Carroll of 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. His subject “4-H In 
Action” challenged the farmers of to- 
morrow to change “a social system which 
puts too much power in the hands of a 
John L. Lewis. It must be changed by 
you,” he said. 


“We won't have any trouble,” Pro- 
fessor Carroll said “‘with socialism, com- 
munism, or fascism if we make our 
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Fast, swingy music made a hit with the young folks attending the 
1AA’s 4-H Club dinner. Bottom: IAA Organization Director O. D. Bris- 
senden and IAA Safety Director Walter W. Whitlock keep their table 
lively with their humor. Left to right, facing camera: Howard Meyer, 
Kankakee county; Athylin Harris, Pulaski; Brissenden; Evgene Novack, 
Kankakee; Whitlock, and Halsey Miles, Crawford county farm adviser. 
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democracy work as it is capable of work- 
ing. 

Carroll declared to the 4-H leaders 
“the matter of discernment is yours to 
use to make the coming generation better 
than the past one”. 


Speakers representing 4-H youth were 
Marjorie Healey of Kanakee county and 
Harry Kline of McLean county. 


Arnold Benson, Illinois State Director 
of Agriculture, congratulated the IAA 
for giving the banquet for the 4-H 
leaders — Farm Bureau leaders of to- 
morrow. He termed the meeting “‘a 
splendid move for giving 4-H members 
such encouragement.” 

Community singing was led by Bill 
Smith of the University of Illinois. 
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@ Like the Farm Bureau itself, FARM BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICE 
is a big operation: Country Life Insurance Company has more than 
$276,066,174 of life insurance in force; Country Mutual Casualty 
Company has more than 161,659 auto, employers’ liability and 4-H 
calf club policies in force; Country Mutual Fire Company has $376,- 
350,700' of fire, wind and extended coverage in force, ond wrote 


. AT MINIMUM COST 


A COMPLETE INSURANCE PROt 
_. FOR FARMERS — BY FARMER 


HERE IS FULL INSURANCE PROTECTION 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE CO.: To protect your dependents: Life, 
mortgage, educational and investment insurance. Protection 
of you as the ‘‘breadwinner’’: Accident insurance, covering 
loss of time, medical expense reimbursement, accidental death. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE CO.: Fire and wind protection for your 
buildings and personal property, extended coverage, protec- 
tion for growing crops against hail damage loss. 

sic COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO.: Protection for you and your fam- 
sg @ ily while you drive your auto: Collision, liability, property 
eas damage, fire and theft -.coverage; medical expense reimburse- 
ment, coverage against loss of cargo. Insurance on the 

youngster’s 4-H Club Calf. 


Protection for you as an employer and property owner: Pro- 
tection from costly law suits should hired help be injured on the 


job, or your stock get onto the highway and cause an accident, 
or anyone not employed by you be injured on your premises. 
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® Like the Farm Bureay itself, FARM BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICE 
5 a big operation: Country Life Insurance Company has more than 
$276,066,174 of life insurance in force; Country Mutual Casualty 
Company has more than 161,659 auto, employers’ liability and 4-H 
calf club policies in force; Country Mutual Fire Company has $376,- 
350,700 of fire, wind and extended coverage in force, and wrote 


INSURANCE 
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A COMPLETE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
.. . FOR FARMERS — BY FARMERS 


HERE IS FULL INSURANCE PROTECTION 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE CO.: To protect your dependents: Life, 
mortgage, educational and investment insurance. Protection 
of you as the ‘‘breadwinner'': Accident insurance, covering 
loss of time, medical expense reimbursement, accidental death. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE CO.: Fire and wind protection for your 
buildings and personal property, extended coverage, protec- 
tion for growing crops against hail damage loss. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO.: Protection for you and your fam- 
ily while you drive your auto: Collision, liability, property 
damage, fire and theft coverage; medical expense reimburse- 
ment, coverage against loss of cargo. Insurance on the 
youngster’s 4-H Club Calf. 


Protection for you as an employer and property owner Pro 
tection from costly law suits should hired help be injured on the 
job, or your stock get onto the highway and cause an accident 
or anyone not employed by you be injured on your premises 


COUNTRY MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


This is part of the fine herd of pure-bred Jerseys of which the McKees are justly proud. 


Farm buildings are in background. 


HOG FARMING 
1h 9.0.4. Diracton Wc Kaos 
PRINCIPAL INTEREST 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


Editor's Note: This is the third of a 
series of articles to further acquaint you 
with the men who represent you on the 
Illinois Agricultural Association board of 
directors. 


F THERE is anything you don’t know 

about hog raising you might ask Rus- 
sell V. McKee, member of the IAA board 
of directors from the 16th Congressional 
district and president of the Illinois Farm 
Bureau Serum Association. From ex- 
perience, he probably knows the answers. 

Principally a hog farmer most of his 
career, he often has raised close to 900 
porkers a year. For the past 20 years he 
has averaged 600 annually on his 250 
acre farm (80 acres rented) southwest of 
Varna in Marshall county. 

_ McKee came to the IAA board in 
November, 1945 succeeding Albert Hayes 
of Chillicothe. He represents the follow- 
ing counties: Peoria, Tazewell, Stark, 
Bureau, Marshall and Putnam. 

Continuing with his hog-raising pro- 
gram, McKee farms today in partnership 
with his married son, Bert. Besides the 
hogs, which are cross-breds from pure- 
‘bred boars, they also are proud of a 
sleek, healthy herd of pure-bred Jersey 
cows numbering 12-16. 

The IAA director from the 16th Con- 
gressional district was born in Richland 
township in Marshall county and _ has 
lived in that area practically all of his 
life. 

He attended Washburn grade and high 
schools and spent part of a year at the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture before returning home to help 
with his father’s farm. 

In 1908 he was married to the former 


‘20 


IAA Director McKee keeps abreast of farm 
affairs by reading official farm Bureau 
publications. 


Clara Buckingham of Woodford county 


‘and went into farming for himself. 


When the Marshall-Putnam County Farm 


Bureau was organized in 1919, McKee 
became a charter member. 

Consistently active in the interests of 
Farm Bureau, McKee was elected a di- 
rector of his county organization in 1929, 
later serving as secretary-treasurer, vice 
president and finally as president in 1938. 
He served as president until elected to 
the IAA board. 

During his tenure as president of the 
Marshall-Putnam County Farm Bureau, 
membership rose from about 900 to more 
than 1200. Membership now is about 
1400. 

Besides serving as president of the 
Farm Bureau, McKee found time to di- 
rect the activities of the Marshall-Putnam 
Oil Company as president. He was also 
president of the Marshall-Putnam Locker 
Service and served as an AAA com- 
mitteeman five years. 

He was elected to the Illinois Farm 
Bureau Serum Association board in 1934 
and became president in 1937, McKee 
was a rural school director for 15 years 
until his children, Bert, and Mrs. Verna 
Wasson, now of Loveland, O., were 
graduated, when he resigned. He also 
is active in the Christian Church at Wash- 
burn. 

Following the family tradition, Bert 
is now a director of the rural school and 
the local high school. Bert is also a 
member of the county school survey com- 
mittee. 

Sensible and efficient, the McKees are 
firmly loyal to their Farm Bureau organ- 
ization and are ready and willing to adapt 
themselves to newer and better methods. 

They follow a four-year crop rotation 
scheme. After experimenting with three- 
year rotation, they returned to the four- 
year plan — corn, oats; and mixed clover 
or alfalfa — as the more practical. Beef 
cattle haven’t been raised on the McKee 
place in 15 years. 

All of the land has been limed and 


While his son and grandson look on, IAA Director McKee takes a turn at the corn planter. 
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1,000 pounds of phosphate have been ap- 
plied to the home 170 acres. Additional 
phosphate is in the process of being 
applied. Although the land is fairly flat, 
the McKees hew strictly to the conserva- 
tion line in contouring some of their 
corn. 

Farm Bureau, McKee believes, is and 
will be just what the farmer makes it. 
“Our Farm Bureau and farm co-ops,” 
he said, “have a solid foundation in the 
grass roots and will continue to flourish 
just so long as we do not become com- 
placent, and do not forget that continued 
acceptance will only result from obtain- 
ing a maximum of service. Neither the 


Farm Bureau nor any of our cooperatives 
can long survive should they cease to do 
for farm folks those things they have a 
right to expect from them.” 


Shaded area on map is 16th Congressional 
district represented on IAA board of 
directors by Russell V. McKee. 


TRIP IDENTIFICATIONS 


(See pages 4, 5 and 6) 


1.—Members of the second section of the 
IAA train take off on their trip with first 
stop at New Orleans. , 

2.—Passengers shake hands with engineer 
at end of first leg of trip at New Orleans. 


3.—Mr. and Mrs. Albert Webb, Ewing, 
Franklin county, pause for refreshments in 
club car. Mr. Webb is a new IAA director. 
4.—A friendly game of cards entertains Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Nobren and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Kilian, ‘Champaign county. 
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5.—Lloyd Walther, Rock Island county, 
reads, left, and Mrs. Elmer Widbolm, Clay 
county, writes a letter home in the lounge 
car. 

6.—A group dines at famous Arnaud’s, New 
Orleans. Left to right, around the table, 
Ralph Whitehead, Macon; Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmett King, Lake county; Mr. and Mrs. 
Elsbury, Lake; Mrs. and Mr. Joe Adams, 
Lake; Robert Thurber, DeW itt. 

7.—Mayor E. R. Smith of Saunemian, Liv- 
ingston county, and his wife take pictures 
of the above-ground graves in New Orleans 
cemetery. 

8.—Mr. and Mrs. Louie Husser, Bureau 
county, celebrated their 35th wedding an- 
niversary on the trip. 

9.—Mrs. Emma Stone, Bond county, takes 
a picture of a blooming flower in one of 
New Orleans’ many parks. 

10.—Farm Bureau travelers are greeted by 
a Mexican singing group at the San Antonio 
railroad station. 

11.—A visit to the historic Alamo is a must 
stop on the trip. 

12.—Group waves goodbye to San Antonio. 
Left to right, Mrs. Tom Lloyd, Macoupin 
county; Mrs. Clarence Whitler, and Mr. 
Whitler, Macoupin; Mrs. Claude Wheeler, 
Tom Lloyd, Macoupin, and Claude W bheel- 
er, Macoupin. 

13.—Ed Gumm, Knox county, new IAA 
board director, meets his son, Jack, at El 
Paso, and is pictured at dinner in Juarez, 
Mexico. At the left is Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Ibrig. Adams county. Mr. lbrig is a for- 
mer IAA board member. Jack Gumm is in 
the Army stationed at El Paso. 

14.—Taking pictures at Salt Flat en route 
to Carlsbad Caverns are left to right, Mrs. 
Hughes, wife of new IAA board member, 
and Mr. Keniston. 

15.—An Illinois group pauses at Cavern 
Supply Company store, Carlsbad Caverns. 
Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Doubet, 
Knox county; Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Runyon, 
Knox; Mr. and Mrs. Whitler, Macoupin; 
Mrs. H. M. Scott, Macon, and Mr. and Mrs. 
K. T. Smith, Greene county. Mr. Smith is 
an IAA board member. 

16.—This is what the folks saw as they came 
out of the Carlsbad Caverns. Busses are 
lined up to take them back to El Paso, a 
172-mile trip. 

17.—Members of the second section of the 
IAA special train pose for picture at Phoe- 
mix, 

18.—R. A. Kietz, Marshall county, examines 
lettuce on a truck at the Salinas Valley 
Vegetable Exchange, near Phoenix. 

19.—Dan Bergman, Jr., Cook county, looks 
over a palm tree at Glendale, Ariz. 
20.—Illinois folks examine Hollywood stars’ 
footprints in front of Graumann’s Chinese 
Theater. Mrs. Paul Mathias, wife of IAA 
secretary, is at left, and Mrs. Earl. Hughes, 
wife of LAA board member, is at right. 
21.—A group looks over the Hollywood 
Bowl where Sunrise Easter services are held 
each year. 

22.—Fog and haze obscure camera view of 
valley where Farm Bureau travelers paused 
after crossing Golden Gate bridge in ’Frisco. 
They were enroute to Muir woods to see 
the giant redwoods. 

23.—John J. New, Marshall county, looks 
over a giant redwood and wishes he had 
some lumber from it at home. 

24.—A welcome banner is out for conven- 
tion goers at Frisco as main sessions are 
held in the Civic Auditorium. 

25.—Mrs. J.\H. Everett, Mason county, looks 
at Illinois exhibit at AFBF convention. 
26.—P. H. Joyce, Illinois Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, gets bis steak at the barbecue and rodeo 
held in the Cow Palace at San Francisco. 


27.—I wo trick riders cavort in the arena 
at Cow Palace. 

28.—Roy Johnson, IAA director of special 
services in back row, and Charles McEvilly, 
Illinois Central agent, extreme right, plan- 
ners of the special trip, chat with several 
of the party at Salida, Colorado. Left -to 
right are Farm Adviser H. N. Myers, Dewitt 
county; Chester McCord, Jasper county, LAA 
board member; C. J. Freeman, conductor on 
first section of special train; Mr. McEvilly, 
and in the back row, Mr. Jobnson. 


29.—Members of the first section of the spe- 
cial train have their picture taken at Salida, 
Colorado. 


30.—One of the highlights of the trip was 
the Royal Gorge where the train stopped 
and folks got out and took a long look. 


MAYFIELD NAMED TO 
HEAD IAA’s NEW ROAD 
IMPROVEMENT DEPARTMENT 


HARLES S. MAYFIELD, 30, assist- 
C ant in the department of research 
since last spring has been named di- 
rector of the new 
IAA department of 
road improvement. 

As IAA director 
of road improve- 
ment he will assist 
county Farm Bu- 
reaus_ with their 
road problems. 

Mayfield was 
born in Hardin 
county and is a for- 
mer superintendent 
of schools at Ullin 
in Pulaski county. He was discharged 
from the navy a year ago after 22 
months of sea duty. He served as an 
ensign, most of the time aboard trans- 
ports in the Pacific. 

He was graduated from Harrisburg 
high school, received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at Carbondale in 1939 and his 
master’s degree from Oberlin college, 
Oberlin, Ohio, in 1941. 

Mayfield studied school administra- 
tion and did’ part time work for the 
IAA state sthool committee. He be- 
came superintendent of schools at Ullin 
in 1941 and was there until he went 
into naval service. 

The new director of road improve- 
ment is married to the former Ger- 
aldine Morgan of Jefferson county and 
is the father of two children, Juliet 
Ellen, 5, and Charles David, one year. 


Cc. S. Mayfield 


WATCH FOR RINGWORM 
Ringworm, a fungus skin disease, is 
expected to seriously infect stabled 
calves this winter. Characterized by 
rounded scabby lesions “around ears and 
eyes, the spread is most rapid when 
calves are placed in single pens or stalls. 
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Your Money Takes a Ride 


(Continued from page 12) 


mand upon legislators for bigger relief 
funds. 


Appropriations for highways in 1945- 
47 totalled 146 million dollars, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over the preceding 
two years. Most of the state road 
money is used for the construction and 
maintenance of the paved and num- 
bered routes between principal cities. 
In recent years many of these costly 
concrete highways have been hammered 
to pieces by excessively heavy and over- 
loaded trucks. The largest:share of the 
repair bills and replacement costs are 
falling upon the owners of automobiles 
and small trucks. 


A limited amount of state funds is 
used for state aid roads in the counties. 
A small amount, 15 million dollars, was 
allocated for use on township roads by 
the 1945 General Assembly. 


For education, appropriations for 
1945-47 totalled 92 million dollars. Of 
this amount, 47 million dollars was ear- 


marked for aid to elementary and high 
schools. The state university and col- 
leges are receiving most of the re- 
mainder. 


General government activities absorb 
most of the other state funds. Such 
activities include numerous essential 
services. They also include many ac- 
tivities which few, if any, citizens 
would ever miss if they were discon- 
tinued. 


Expenditures of state funds are au- 
thorized by and controlled through ap- 
propriations by the state legislature. 
Such appropriations have increased at 
a great rate in the last 20 years. Each 
succeeding General Assembly has es- 
tablished a new high record for spend- 
ing the citizens’ money. 

In 1927-28 state appropriations to- 
talled 270 million dollars. In the de- 
pression of the 1930's appropriations 
were pushed to over 400 million dol- 
lars. In the prosperity of the 1940's, 


state appropriations far exceeded all 
previous records, reaching 567 million 
dollars in 1941-42, and over 760 mil- 
lion dollars in 1945-46. (The latter 
figure does not include the veterans’ 
bonus.) 


Recipients of state funds will be 
after further large increases in appro- 
priations in 1947. Increases for some 
purposes are necessary. In many cases, 
however, increased appropriations can- 
not be justified on the basis of service 
needed. Illinois citizens hope the new 
General Assembly will approve in- 
creases only when they are necessary to 
maintain adequate services. 


As a taxpaying citizen, you have a 
primary responsibility in preventing un- 
reasonable increases in state spending 
and taxes. If you want to save your- 
self some money, tell. your state senator 
and your three representatives to “set 
the brakes” on unnecessary state spend- 
ing while they are in Springfield. 


Products which can now be made from 
wood include gunpowder, sugars, alcohol, 
paper, food for livestock, rayon, cellophane, 
imitation leather, molasses, lacquers, vanillin 
flavoring for ice cream, and rubber tires. 


HEAVY RESPONSIBILITIES IN ‘47 
FOR KING OF THE BARNYARDS? 


WORLD IS RELYING ON 


NECESSITIES FARMERS 
CAN HELP GUARANTEE RECORD PRODUC- 
TION BY GIVING ‘EM A SHOT WHILE 


YOUNG, OF FARM BUREAU SERUM 
AND VIRUS 


See Your FARM BUREAU 
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Runner-up in the International 
Junior Livestock Judging contest 
held during the fat stock show was 
Martin Lotz, Macomb, McDon- 
ough county, who tallied 545 
points, just one less than Eugene 
Leftwick, of Kansas, who scored 
456 points to win. 


In the junior division Janet Country- 
man, 12, of Clare, DeKalb county, was 
Shorthorn class winner with her 16- 
months-old steer, “Stardust”, Second 
place went to James Schlichting, Apple 
River, Jo Daviess county. 


Russell and Amos Miller, Liv- 
ingston county, have convinced 
themselves that soybeans yield 
about the same whether drilled or 
plarated in rows. ‘This fall they 
harvested 222 measured acres of 
beans and found that the drilled 
beans yielded 36 bushels and those 

lanted in rows produced 35), 


per acre, 


Deadly anthrax, often fatal to man 
and beast, broke out recently in a north- 
ern Illinois dairy herd but prompt diag- 
nosis and shots of anti-anthrax serum 
by the local veterinarian kept the losses 
to three animals. 


Illinois Farm Supply Company 
this year sold with a whole- 
sale value of $21,179,614.45. Pa- 
tronage refunds totaling $1,094,- 
336.06 and capital stock © sividends 
of $63,082.71 were declared for 


distribution. lus was in- 
creased by $373,5 .01. This was 
the company’s biggest year in sales 


volume and patronage refunds. 


Allen McWard has been employed 
as manager of the Champaign County 
Service Company, and succeeds Russell 


G. Stewart, who as manager since the - 


company was formed 16 years ago, 
brought sales up to $667,500 last year. 
McWard has been employed as petro- 
leum sales manager for Illinois Farm 
Supply Company during the last year 
and before that served for four years 
as district field manager for the south 
half of Illinois. 
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Eugene G. Mosbacher, 28, has 
been promoted to farm adviser in 
McLean county. He succeeds O. L. 
Welsh who resigned Jan. 1 to op- 
erate the Prairie Lumber Company 
in Bloomington. Mosbacher came 
to McLean county as an assistant 
farm adviser a year ago after being 
discharged from the army. He was 
born and reared on a farm in Mon- 
roe county and received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture in 
1942. Mosbacher is not married. 


Cleland Hickman of Scales Mound 
has been employed by the Jo Daviess 
County Farm Bureau as county organi- 
zation director succeeding Wayne E. 
Gustafson who has acted as both gen- 
eral agent of insurance and organiza- 
tion director, Gustafson will spend 
full time on insurance work. 


John R. Huber, 16-year-old farm 
youth from Williamsfield, Knox 
county, is one of ten national win- 
ners in the 4-H poultry contest. His 
flock of 600 chicks and 500 layers 
grossed $3,831. His hens shelled 
out 2800 dozen eggs, about 186 
per hen. 


From half to all kernels of seed sam- 
ples collected recently by the College 
of Agriculture at Urbana have carried 
spores of the new oat disease — hel- 
minthosporium. This blight can be 
killed by treating the seeds with the 
chemical Ceresan. This will keep down 
loss on all varieties, including Clinton 
and Benton, even though the soil itself 
is contaminated. 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEG. 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the months of Jan- 
uary and February, at the hour and 
place to be determined by the 
Board of Directors of each County 
Farm Bureau, the members in good 
standing of such County Farm Bu- 
reau and who are also qualified 
voting members of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, shall elect a dele- 
gate or delegates to represent such 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and vote on all matters 
before the next annual meeting, or 
any special meeting of the 
ciation, including the election of 
officers and directors, as provided 
for in the By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion. 

During January, annual meetings 
will be held in Bureau, Calhoun, 
Carroll, Champaign, Clark, DeWitt, 
Edgar, Fulton, Greene, Jersey, Ken- 
dall, Knox, La Salle, Livingston, Mc- 
Donough, McLean, Marion, Mercer, 
Rock-Island, Sanagmon, Tazewell, 
Winnebago and Woodford Counties. 

During February, annual meet- 
ings will be held in Coles, DeKalb, 
Douglas, Effingham, Grundy, Kan- 
kakee, Lake, McHenry, Mason, Mon- 
roe, Wayne, Whiteside and Will 
Counties. 

Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 
December 16, 1946 


D. Dwight Thomas, 24, has been em- 
ployed as full-time organization direc- 
tor of the Kankakee County Farm Bu- 
reau. Born and reared on a farm near 
Eldorado, Thomas has been working as 
insurance agent and organization direc- 
tor for Saline county since he was dis- 
charged from the army. 


Delegates to the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago in December are shown with 4-H Club 
extension workers from the University of Illinois, front row, left to right: Lois Strub- 


inger, Pike county; 
McLean; Miss Laura Mohr, leader 


and Carlan J. Hans, Madison. 


Robert Willrett, DeKalb; Marjorie Healy, Kankakee; Harry Kline, 
, Mclean; Robert Ashley, La Salle; Jeanette 


Second row: R. O. Lyon, specialist in 


Pagles, McHenry; 
boys’ 4-H club work; Mary McKee, specialist in girl’s 4-H club work; Russell Lewey, 


Mary Powers, Menard; 


Montgomery; George Deane, 3 Marilyn 
William Kock, Jr., Marshall; Elsie Butler, 4-H club adviser; F. H. Mynard, 


rage dhe ang 


boys’ 4-H club work; and Jean Neese, Shelby. Third row: John R. Huber, ~ eaten ot 
Williams, Massac, Eugene Bonneur, Whiteside; Athlyn Harris, Pulaski; Dean Ward, Cham- 


Gebhart, Champaign; Orville W. Dickhaut, St. Clair; Bernice Bardelmeier, 
McLean; Janet Bute, Winnebago; Lyle P. Schertz, Woodford; and 
Hazel Peters, Greene. 


" 
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SUMMARY OF AFBF 
RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 15) 


gating additional authority to the Federal 
Government in new areas, but rather one of 
reshaping and coordinating the policies in 
the fields in which government policy now 
largely prevails so that they will more 
definitely contribute to a stable price level. 


The control of money, credit and fiscal 
policies of the federal government should 
be coordinated under one authority. This 
should be an independent agency, the mem- 
bership of which should be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. The 

olicies of this monetary authority should 
6 regulated as far as feasible by formula, 
based upon some established index which 
would direct the authority to take action 
when the index reached certain levels, in 
order to promote a dollar of constant pur- 
chasing power. 

Legislation should be passed giving the 
proper agency of government the responsibility 
for maintaining the supply of money and 
credit appropriate to the production needs 
of the nation and a stable price level. Steps 
should be taken to allow the Federal Reserve 
to rejoin control of credit. _ 

We believe that the fiscal policy of the 
federal government, which includes the han- 
dling of the national debt, is an important 
factor in stabilizing our national economy. 
Due to the magnitude of the national debt 
and future tax load, management of these is 
going to have a greater effect on the level 
of prices and production than ever before. 
A long-time stable federal tax policy should 
be adopted with a tax rate which balances 
the budget under normal business conditions. 

We believe that the government should 
adopt policies in regard to expenditures. 

We urge that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation cooperate with other groups in 
creating an understanding of the problem of 
price stability. We should also strive to 
bring about conditions which will permit 
our Federal Government to assume its 
proper and constitutional role in determin- 
ing and regulating the value of money and 
thus adding greater stability to the general 
price level, which is essential to the preser- 
vation of free enterprise. 


Taxation 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
believes that a sound national policy is 
essential to the welfare of our entire econ- 
omy. Taxes should be not only equitable 
and fair, but also chosen with due regard to 
their effect upon the economy. 

The American Farm Bureau. Federation 
is opposed to any material reduction in the 
income tax rates as.long as inflationary 
tendencies prevail and there is a high level 
of employment. We call upon the Congress 
to use discretion_and not use an instrument 
as vital to our%hational welfare as a tax 
and fiscal program for political purposes. 
We believe that under present conditions 
all possible revenues should be applied to 
a reduction in our national debt. Further- 
more, we believe that every effort should 
be made to eliminate all non-essential gov- 
ernment expenditures and reduce essential 
expenditures to the minimum necessary for 
good government and adequate national de- 
fense. By at least maintaining revenues :and 
reducing expenditures, the minimum con- 
tribution can be made to stablizing our 
economy under present conditions. 

The personal income tax should be the 
major source of revenue for the federal 
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government. We favor keeping the personal 
income tax base as broad as practicable 
through the retention of low exemptions 
and the avoidance of a general federal sales 
tax. All self-supporting persons should 
make a direct contribution to the support of 
government. The income from al] future 
issues of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment bonds should be subject to the same 
taxation as other income. 

We recognize that if full employment is 
maintained, the bulk of the jobs must be 
provided by free enterprise. Therefore, the 
following recommendations are made per- 
taining to corporate taxes. The corporation 
should be exempted on that portion of its 
annual earnings distributed to the stock- 
holders as dividends, where such dividends 
are taxed in the hands of stockholders. 


Federal excise taxes should be largely 
limited to amusements and taxes on the so- 
called luxury goods, including alcoholic 
liquors and tobacco. The transportation 
tax on movement of goods and commodities 
should be repealed. ‘The Federal gasoline 
tax should be reduced to one cent a gallon 
and it should not exceed that amount. 

The Federal social security taxes should 
not be increased until a study of the entire 
problem is made, showing the need for a 
change from the present rate. Taxes for 
unemployment compensation should be lev- 
ied upon employer and employee alike. 


Taxation of Cooperatives 


We believe in the private enterprise 
system and look upon farm cooperatives as 
part of that system. Cooperative earnings 
returned to members as patronage dividends 
should not be subject to tax since such 
dividends are now taxed in the hands of the 
individual members of the cooperative. 
Patronage dividends represent savings aris- 
ing from the handling of a particular in- 
dividual’s business. They can be returned to 
him either through adjusted prices or 
through patronage dividends. , 

We will support such changes in the 
internal revenue law as may be necessary 
to require agricultural cooperatives to an- 
nually report their operations and earnings 
and to provide that there be income tax 
exemption or deduction from taxable in- 
come on only that portion of their earnings 
which is distributed or clearly shown on 
the books of the cooperatives as the property 
of the patron and subject to tax in his 
personal income. 


Free Enterprise and Cooperatives 


This time of adjustment from war to 
peace demands statesmanship, common un- 
derstanding and cooperation, not bickering 
and bitterness. 


We, the most.numerous group of free- 
enterprises, should exercise our freedom 
of action and responsibility to organize, 
support and maintain real farm cooperatives 
as an essential, proper and effective means 
of promoting free enterprize and coopera- 
tion with other groups in our economic 
democracy. In particular, farmers must de- 
pend upon their cooperatives to conduct for 
them such free enterprises as are necessary 


‘to insure their ability to fulfill their in- 


dividual responsibilties as custodians of the 
land which supports all the people. 

Cooperatives, in behalf of their farmer 
members, should own and control a reason- 
able share of the natural and exhaustible re- 
sources and raw materials. 


We consider these functions to be the 
essence of free enterprize and economic de- 
mocracy. We therefore oppose any revision 
of federal or state statues or the enactment 
of new statues designed to affect adversely 


the freedom or character of bona fide farm 
cooperatives. Government should assist co- 
operatives, coporations and individuals alike 
in the rational development, conservation 
and use of essential exhaustible resources. 

We propose to resist with every resource 
at our command all unreasonable attempts 
to limit the service to farmer members by 
their cooperatives and likewise we resent 
any inference that the operations of real 
cooperatives in the slightest degree under- 
mine the principles of our established form 
of representative government. 


National Soils Fertility Program 


An effective national soils fertility pro- 
gram is long overdue. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that the fertilizer in- 
dustry and farmer cooperatives, assisted by 
existing public agencies, must greatly en- 
large their programs for production and 
distribution and better use of essential ex- 
haustible plant nutrients, especially phos- 
phate and potash in the more concentrated 
forms. 

Farmers must be able to initally increase 
substantially the mineral content of the land 
so as to establish effectively vegetative cover 
on the land necessary to reduce soil and 
water losses and to efficiently grow the 
kinds and quantities of crops and livestock 
needed to improve nutritional standards of 
the consumer and to enable the voluntary 
adjustment of production in line with effec- 
tive demand. For these and other impelling 
reasons, we recommend immediate action on 
all of the following fronts: 

(1) The fertilizer industry should be en- 
couraged to increase greatly and expeditious- 
ly its plant capacity for the profitable pro- 
duction and distribution of both low-grade 
and high-grade phosphate and potash. 

(2) Farmer organizations should mobilize 
their abilities, influences, and resources to 
acquire adequate natural reserves of phos- 
phate and potash for utilization and to de- 
velop a reasonable percentage of needed 
plant capacity for the production of high- 
concentrated materials. 

(3) The Tennessee Valley Authority 
should be authorized by Congress to acquire 
reasonable phosphate reserves in the Florida 
area to supply the needed raw materials for 
an experimental blast furnace phosphate 
plant in the Mobile area and additional 
reasonable reserves to protect the interests 
of farmer cooperatives servicing the South- 
ern States, the Atlantic seaboard States, and 
the States in the eastern part of the North- 
central region; and further, that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority be authorized to 
construct and operate an experimental blast 
furnace phosphate plant in the Mobile area 
for a reasonable period of time with a 
definite plan for the production of materials 
necessary for educational use and the dis- 
tribution of any excess production to farmer 
cooperatives and wherein such plant, within 
a reasonable period after the experimental 
production has been demonstrated, be dis- 
posed of to a private agency. 

(4) The test demonstration program 
should be expanded throughout the United 
States to cover a reasonable number of 
farms operated by practical farmers, so 
that in the planning and administration of 
such test demonstrational program, farm and 
community tests and demonstrations can be 
carried on showing the improved uses of 
concentrated mineral fertilizers and fertilizer 
ingredients in conjunction with liming and 
other improved agricultural practices. 


Farm Credit 


Many years before the enactment of the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, the American 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Illinois Asked to Keep Farm 
| Production High in 1947 


F ARMERS in Illinois are asked to keep 
their war production of grains and 
animal products at a record peak for at 
least another year. 

This is the request of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and approved 
by the state USDA council as they re- 
cently announced the farm production 
goals for 1947. 

A substantial increase of 15 per cent 
in soybean acreages and an equal re- 
duction in corn and oats is of primary 
interest to Illinois farmers. (See-chart 
for comparisons) . 

An increase in the number of spring 
pigs of about 15 per cent is also advo- 
cated to meet the strong world-wide 
demand for pork and kitchen fats. 

The continued strong domestic and 
foreign demand, the need to build 
reserve supplies of many commodities 
and the possibility of lower yields were 
the reasons given by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson for the high production 
goals set for 1947. 

If these requests for continued high 
production are met next year by farmers 
in this state it will bring the ninth con- 
secutive year of record breaking crops. 

These production goals, the USDA 
reported, are meant to fit into the general 
trends indicated by prospective demands 
and good farming practices. 

In certain cases the new goals do not 
reflect the immediate price outlook as 
much as they do the goals established 
during the war years. 

About the same level of production for 
1947 is suggested for chickens and milk 
—no change from last year. 

The USDA is also recommending that 
the number of beef cattle be reduced by 
about six per cent and this would bring 
the beef cattle population down to the 
Jan. 1, 1946 level. 

Since the numbers of sheep and lambs 
are down about 25 per cent from the 
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five year 1937-41 average, no reduction 
is recommended. 


As it now stands, there will be no sub- 
sidy payments for July milk. Although the 
Department of Agriculture announced a plan 
whereby they would make subsidy payments 
to producers who held the line during 
July 1946, this plan was recently rejected 
when submitted to John R. Steelman, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director. He stated that 
since price controls were not reinstated on 
dairy products, and since dairy production 
payments were not made available by Con- 
gress for the current year, and since a level 
of returns adequately comparable to last 
year had been maintained, the payments pre- 
viously authorized will not be made. Pro- 
ducers who did not receive price increases 
for July milk were not satisfied with this 
announcement and more information con- 
cerning further consideration of this matter 
may be forthcoming. 


Pure Milk Association of Chicago recently 
mailed checks to over 16,000 producers in 
an amount totaling $134,247.60. These 
checks were issued to members as their 
share of the producers’ equity fund which 
was built up for the years 1932-1939, in- 
clusive. This, with amounts previously dis- 
tributed, makes a total of $471,453.80 in 
savings which have been returned to the 
membership. 


Most annual meetings of dairy coopera- 
tives affiliated with the IAA are now over. 
The reports of managers, officers and direc- 
tors at these meetings indicated that much 
progress has been made during the past 
year and that most cooperatives are well 
prepared for tougher times. 


Dairy Marketing Day will be held Jan. 
28 in connection with the Farm and Home 
Week program at the University of Illinois. 
E. E. Houghtby, IAA director of dairy 
marketing, will be chairman of the morn- 
ing meeting, at which time milk price pro- 
grams will be discussed. Judson P. Mason, 
IAA assistant director of dairy marketing, 
will discuss the subject, “Should federal 
milk orders be extended into smaller Illinois 
markets?” 


Tests made by the market administrator’s 
office to verify the butterfat content of 
milk, cream and other dairy products were 
recently upheld in two court decisions in 
Chicago. The Ogden Dairy company had 
claimed that the market administrator's 
method of sampling was not representative 
of the dairy’s monthly distribution and 
should not be used in computing its obli- 
gations to producers. The U. S. circuit 
court of appeals affirmed the decision of 
the district court, upholding the action of 
the market administrator. The other case 
was similarly associated with the butterfat 
testing program. 

The Milk Foundation of Chicago, an or- 
ganization supported by producers and han- 
dlers in that area to promote the sale of 
dairy products, is now located in its new 
quarters at 28 East Huron street, Chicago. 
The Milk Foundation is an affiliate of the 
National Dairy Council. 


What About Mastitis? 

Would you let the hired man pour one 
can of milk out of five down the drain? 
Would you throw one-fifth of your feed on 
the manure pile? 

Cy Roberts made the startling discovery 
one day that milk production from his 
herd had dropped off about 20. per cent. 
Yet he was feeding the same amount and 
quality of feed. Also, his bacteria counts 
had risen to astronomical heights. Cy 
wasn't the kind of fellow who allowed 
such things to slip by unnoticed. Are you? 

So he went to town and told his veter- 
inatian that he had noticed some of his 
milk cows with sore, swollen udders, and 
that production from the herd had dropped 
off about 20 per cent. 

Said his veterinarian: “It sounds like 
you have mastitis, or garget, as some call 
it, in your herd, Cy. Just how bad do you 
want to get rid of this trouble?” 

“Doc, I'd do anything because this darn 
stuff is costing me a lot of money with 
milk and feed as high as they are today,” 
Cy answered. 

So he and the doctor mapped out a 
mastitis control and eradication program 
for his herd. Cy was assured that by carry- 
ing out a good program of sanitation, by 
sound milking practices, and aided by ad- 
vice, testing and treatment from his veter- 
inarian, he could control and eradicate mas- 
titis in his herd. 

Doc explained, “Cy, you are the most im- 
portant part of this program, and it is really 
up to you. I can help by making an early 
diagnosis, by treating and outlining a pro- 
gram, but the big job is yours. You must 
‘carry the ball’.” 

If you are suffering decreased profits from 
a decline in milk production, you may have 
mastitis in your herd. Don’t guess! Find 
out for sure by seeing your local veterinarian. 
Morte information can be had by obtaining 
literature from your farm adviser; or by 
writing to the Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, University of 
Illinois; College of Agriculture and Vet- 
erinary Medicine; or to the Veterinary Medi- 
cal Relations Department, IAA. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


NOT WORTH A HAT 


I was very pleased to read the article 
pertaining to Charles E. Carrier, (Macon 
county organization director), and his pic- 
tute looks natural and not so much older 
than it did 20 years ago. It was just at 
that time that Charley was doing some 
clean-up work in our Bureau County Farm 
Bureau membership drive that I met Mr. 
Carrier and I “carried” him around to see 
the laggards in our township whom we 
ordinary “fellers’” could not get to “jine 
in” with us. 

After spending the morning calling on 
some of the fellows we came back to our 
house for dinner, Then we went to see 
one of our neighbors who was always so 
outspoken against the Farm Bureau, that 
I said to Mr. Carrier, “Now if you get that 
fellow to join the Farm Bureau I will buy 
: you a new hat,” and Charley said, “I could 
use a new hat all right.” After quite a 
lengthy conversation we went on our way 
and I said, “Well, you didn’t get him.” 
And Charley said, ‘“ I could have, but he 
wasn't worth it.” 

My father was a minister and I had heard 
him say, “If you scare folks into church, 
you have to keep them scared so they will 
stick.” And I thought it was the same 
way about getting a certain type of men into 
Farm Bureau membership and keep them 
there and be satisfied. If you just have 
to “talk” them into the Farm Bureau, then 
the Farm Bureau is better off without them. 

The man in question is still opposed to 
the Farm Bureau but I do not think he 
realizes the benefits that he, as- a success- 
ful farmer has gotten from other folks do- 
ing the Farm Bureau work during all these 
years and what it has meant to them. As 
for me, I have been a member all these 
years, in fact I am one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Bureau County Farm Bureau. 

Frank Smucker 
Bureau County 


TREASURED BELL 

Perhaps some of the farm dinner bells 
have been junked, broken, or lost. 

Ours, however, is highly treasured, still 
in use, and hanging where it has hung for 
over fifty years. 

I admit it is not as effective in calling 
our men from their modern machinery — 
tractors, etc., as it was years ago when 
they were in the fields plugging away with 
the old team of mares. 

Ours has saved me many steps in calling 
the men to the house or telephone when 
they were working about the place. 

Mrs. F. E. Lambrich 
Wayne county 


Letters to the Editor are wel- 
comed from readers on any subject 
related to agriculture. Writers 


should sign letters with name and 
address. Names may be withheld 


if desired. Address Letters to the 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 608 South Dear- 
born, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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70-YEAR-OLD BELL 


I read an item in the Illinois Agricultural 
Association RECORD about old dinner bells. 
I am enclosing a picture of an old dinner bell 
which has been in our family for almost 70 
years. This picture was taken in July 1946; 
we use the bell every day and it always brings 
back loving memories every time I hear it ring. 
Mrs. Clyde E. Terry 
Menard county 


THE SWEET OLD DAYS 

To the question in the November RECORD 
“Where's the Dinner Bell” allow me to 
hazard an answer: The dinner bell has 
gone into the junk. pile in the old tool 
shed back of the barn where it is keeping 
company with the old clock that once stood 
with stately mien on the shelf in the kitch- 
en and ticked away to the accompaniment of 
the old teakettle on the good old wood 
cook stove. 

If you rummage about while out there 
looking for the old dinner bell, you may 
find a few other articles reminiscent of 
those sweet old days when farmers worked 
hard with their hands and had an apprecia- 
tion of values, which they have lost. What 
with radar or radio or something to sum- 
mon them to dinner and an electric con- 
traption to tell time, which has no per- 
sonality whatever, no 
whatever (they make ‘em by the million 
on some production line) no beautiful 


Illinois farm advisers chatting with H. M. 
Nicholas, Webster City, la., newly-elected Coolidge, Livingston county, E. A. Bierbaum, 


President of the National Association of 


individual beauty re 


“it by the Bi 


filigree or hand carving, heavens, no, people 
don’t know what hand carving is any 
more — just a block of wood hollowed out 
and a round clock works dumped in and 
screwed down. 

They're making 10 a minute now and 
hope to step it up to 1014 a minute in one 
factory. Where is the chance for person- 
ality now or individual beauty? Even in a 
clock! Gone is the friendly tick, gone is 
the friendly clock face embellished by beau- 
tiful wood working and carving. Only a 
monotonous hum now and that stops when 
the current goes off! 

So the old dinner bell will lie there with 
its lovely old memories until a sane world 
returns, until people regain their sense of 
balance and values, until farmers decide that 
to till 100 acres well and get a good return 
for it is better, cheaper and easier, more 
sane, than to till double that acreage and 
waste one-third. When farmers learn to 
stay on their farms and work close to home 
instead of roaming over the countryside 
looking for more land to turn over, because 
they turned over the lower 40 before break- 
fast and what will they do between now and 
lunch time. 

Yep, .the old dinner bell will have the 


last laugh. 
Alden S. Baker 
White County 


NOTE OF DOOM 


A few lines from me, may change your 
viewpoint about the future, As I see it now 
after 1957 there will be a change all over 
the entire earth. All the people on earth 
will go back to the farm. All cities will be 
destroyed by earthquakes, etc. It is written in 
stone in the __ of Egypt and I can prove 

le (Old Testament). The year 
1956 will be it. 
Gustav A. Magucord 
Calhoun county 


THE LINCOLN CALENDAR 


I received my calendar for 1947 and I 
want to thank you for same. It is really a 
masterpiece in art! Is it possible to get an- 
other? I covet a set of those Lincoln pic- 
tures for each of my two sons. 

Kindly drop me a card if extra calendars 
can be had and state price. A calendar like 
that should hang in every rural schoolhouse. 


Rev. Peter Beecken 
Kane County 


are: Edwin Bay, Sangamon county, W. F.- 


Union county, and T. W. May, Madison 


Agricultural Organization of County Agents, county. They are shown during the asso- 
ciation's recent meeting in Chicago. ¢ 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


(Continued from page 9) 


have proved their value in peace as well 
as in war. 


“We are not unminded of the fact 
that we increased farm production more 
than 30 per cent during the war, and 
that when conditions return to normal 
we will again face the problem of sur- 
pluses. We want to be ready with a 
program when the problem appears,” 
he asserted. 


Of equal importance in the long-time 
outlook, President O‘Neal said, is a 
program for halting loss of plant food 
from the soils and an expanded pro- 
gram of farm research. 


Other sections of the agricultural out- 
look were given to Farm Bureau mem- 
bers attending the convention by a 
group of distinguished guest speakers. 


Congressman Clifford R. Hope of 
Kansas, who has been a member of the 
House committee on agriculture many 
years, and is expected to become chairman 
of the agricultural committee in the 80th 
Congress, said that he forsees no disas- 
trous slump in agricultural prices such as 
followed the first World War. He 
said that the Steagall amendment would 
give the country a breathing spell dur- 
ing which careful consideration can be 
given to a permanent post-war agricul- 
tural policy. 


He further declared that the 80th 
Congress should make a careful examin- 
ation of the country’s agricultural pic- 
ture to determine what changes in leg- 
islation and policy are necessary to meet 
the new problems resulting from in- 
creased wartime production, increased 
mechanization of farms, improved vari- 
eties of crops and breeds of livestock. 
As one possible 
means of remedy 
of overproduction, 
Congressman Hope 
advocated the appli- 
cation of research in 
the field of market- 
ing to the same ex- 
tent that it is ap- 
plied in the field of 
production. 


Senator Richard 
B. Russell of Geor- 
gia pointed out that 
while farm income reached the highest 
record level during the war, the farmer’s 
income is still below the income of indus- 
trial workers. The per capita farm income, 
he said, in 1945 was $e, the highest 
ever known. But in the same year, the 
average per capita income of all persons 
in the United States, including the farmer, 
was $1294. The total national income in 


Senator Russell 
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1945 was nearly 162 billions of dollars, 
and farm income reached a record high 
of 2114 billion dollars, but the fact 
still remains. that the less than 20 per 
cent of the nation’s population who live 
on farms only received 9.1 per cent of 
the total income. He pointed out that 
it took a long hard fight to get laws on 
the books to protect farmers, and the 
farmers will fight to keep them on the 
books as long as there are others on 
the statutes Se the benefit and pro- 


tection of other groups. 

N. E. Dodd, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, told Farm Bureau delegates that 
farmers should prepare their produc- 


N. E. Dodd W. L. Thorp 
tion plans for the time when exports 
to foreign countries begin to taper off. 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, said to- 
day there is no escaping the fact that it 
is a small world, and that the American 
people are very thoroughly involved in 
its problems and happenings. He 
stressed the fact that international re- 
sponsibility on our part is just as es- 
sential in economic affairs as it is in 
political affairs. 

Gov. Earl Warren of California told 
the Farm Bureau audience that the 
country must recognize that the wel- 
fare of our families both on the farm 
and in the city depends upon a sustained 
high level of production and employ- 
ment. 


J. W. Burch, director of extension, 
University of Missouri, described a sort 
of ‘revolution in farming practices, 
known as “balanced farming” that is 
sweeping Missouri. 

Balanced farming, as outlined by Di- 
rector Burch, is the operation of an in- 
dividual farm by a careful planned sys- 
tem, which starts with the family itself 
and takes into consideration the entire 
farm unit. It ties the individual enter- 
prises and practices together in the 
right balance to improve the soil and 
at the same time obtain progressively 
greater returns year after year in terms 
of net family income. 

The AFBF’s gold medal awards for 
Distinguished Service to Agriculture 
were presented to three farm leaders 


by President O’Neal. They were Con- 
gressman Hope, H. E. Babcock, chair- 
man, board of trustees, Cornell Uni- 
versity board of trustees, and J. F. Por- 
ter, for 25 years president of Tennessee 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

In the election of directors whose 
terms expired, President Charles B. Shu- 
man of the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation was re-elected for a two-year term. 
President Shuman was first elected to 
the AFBF board in 1945 when he was 
named to complete one year of the un- 
expired term of Allen Kline, president 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
who had been elected vice-president of 
the AFBF. Other midwest directors up 
for re-election included Frank W. 
White, president of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation, who was re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, Hagerstown, 
Md., and Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ack- 
worth, Ia., were re-elected president 
and vice-president, respectively, of the 
Associated Women of the AFBF. 

Winner of the National Rural Youth 
Talkfest was Lawrence Whaley, 19, Le- 
roy, Ind. When the winner and two 
alternates of Indiana were unable to 
attend the convention, Whaley, who 
had competed in the Indiana Talkmeet, 
was drafted to represent the Hoosier 
state and promptly walked off with the 
national honor. 


Records Show Farm 
Efficiency Pays Off 


Pima that careful feeding and mar- 
keting of livestock can pay an annual 
premium of $2,850 a year is revealed in 
the records of the top 35 cooperators en- 
rolled in the Blackhawk Farm Bureau 
Farm Management Service. 

These farms averaged 210 acres in 
size and earning ranged from $3,450 for 
the low 35 members to $6,300 for the 
high 35 cooperators. 


A study of these farm accounts, made 
by M. L. Mosher of the College of Agri- 
culture at Urbana, showed that this $2,- 
850 spread in net income was due large- 
ly to efficiency in handling livestock and 
only a small part to crop yield, and labor 
and machinery costs. 


Most of this efficiency, Mosher said, 
is due to a few simple and well-known 
practices. These he listed as feeding only 
good quality livestock and keeping the 
animals healthy, full use of high-pro- 
tein hay and pasture, enough high-pro- 
tein concentrates to balance grain ra- 
tions, and raped mace to get stock 
and livestock products on the best mar- 
kets. 
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Rural Youth 


The new state Rural Youth committee 
elected at the Rural Youth Conference held 
in Chicago Nov. 19 has held two meetings: 
the first at the Sherman Hotel immediately 
following elections, the second on Dec. 5 
at the IAA office. The committee listed 
the following items as worthy of attention 
for Illinois Rural Youth. Farm and Home 
Week, District Short Courses, Sports Festi- 
val, State Camp, Rural Youth Tours, Con- 
servation school at Lake Villa, Talk Fests, 
IAA Short Course, IAA Annual Meeting, 
AFBF Midwest Farm Bureau Training 
School, AFBF Annual Meeting, Community 
Service program, Leisurecraft and Counseling 
Camp, Reporting of News, Skilled Drivers’ 
Clubs, and Adequate Recognition of Exten- 
sion Personnel in the County. 

r i 

DuPage has just organized a new group 
in the northern port of the county. Mary 
A. Brummel of the south group reports, 
“We have just started square dancing and 
find it a lot of fun.” 

Powell Cunningham reporting for his 
group writes, “Plans are progressing to- 
ward the purchase of a public address sys- 
tem by the Ogle County Club.” A county- 
wide dance was included in the December 
activities by the three groups. 

The newly elected reporter, LeRoy Wet- 
zel, sent his first report as follows: ‘Coles 
County Rural Youth held its first post-war 
meeting Nov. 1 at Charleston. The group 
has been dormant since 1941 but is now 
breaking out of its shell and stretching 
its arms and legs. It has found itself heir 
to $25 in folding money from the old or- 
ganization. The group now has 20 delegates 
attending a series of recreation schools in 
Charleston led by Duke Regnier, University 
Extension Specialist.” 


DeKalb held its annual Christmas party 
Dec. 17 at the Eagles Hall. An ‘exchange 
of gifts and refreshments added zest to the 
evening activities. 

A skit, Christmas the American Way, was 
presented for Macoupin by Maxine Denby, 
Jerry Boston and Genevieve Boente at the 
December meeting. 

Franklin’s Christmas party was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Cox. Mr. 
Cox is county Farm Bureau organization 
director. 

Jefferson’s Christmas party was planned 
with the children’s home at Mt. Vernon in 
mind. All gifts were exchanged and then 
taken to the home. Edwards’ Christmas 
party was planned in a similar manner with 
gifts going to the Carmi Orphanage. 


Important features of Wayne’s Christmas 
party were carolling, a “History of Christ- 
mas Bells”, and Rural Youth slides. 

Shelby, revived in April '46 and sponsor- 
ing an active program, held a pie social in 
November which added $152.00 to the treas- 
ury. President Don Kull and his group are 
to be commended for their active program. 


Clark has just planned a membership drive 
to be headed in January by two teams. This 
is its first big project for the new year. A 
dinner will be served by the losing side 
in April. 
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The Illinois State Rural Youth committee is shown at work in Chicago. Left to right: 

Burnell Henert, Lee county; Ruth Huser, secretary, Tazewell; Edwin Dew, Ogle, chairman 

for the day; Ellsworth Lyon, IAA director of young people's activities, and Ray Farris, 
Clark. Marcella High, Christian county, was absent when picture was taken. 


* * * 


McHenry's new county officers are Nor- 
man Johnson, president; Paul Swanson, vice- 
president; Betty Norman, treasurer; and 
Betty Nelson, secretary. 


Hank Imig’s Mason County group pepped 
up two of its recent meetings to the tempo 
of a one-act play given by members and a 
speech by Merrit Ackland, fieldman for 
Country Life Insurance Company. Add to 
these activities a membership drive and the 
annual banquet planned for Feb. 13 and 
you know why some groups succeed. 

McLean's educational feature for Novem- 
ber was a demonstration skit on parliamen- 
tary procedure. It was given before an audi- 
ence of nearly 100 and according to secre- 
tary Alice Wright was instructive, amus- 
ing, and interesting. 


A snappy news item from Stephenson 
reads: “One of the most interesting Rural 
Youth meetings of the year was held at 
the Stephenson County Historical Museum 
in Freeport on Tuesday, Nov. 26. Sixty 
members attended. Mr. C. K. Carpenter, 
retired Methodist minister of Baileyville, 
gave an interesting talk on the history. of 
Stephenson county naming places of interest 
on the farms of some of the members.” 


Ellsworth D. Lyon, IAA Director of Young 

People’s Activities, points out important tips 

for Talkfesters to Lewis Neal, Champaign 

county (left) and Melvin La Voie, Iroquois 

(center) and advises that. Rural Youth 

groups begin now to prepare for 1947 
Talk Fest. 


* * * 


Montgomery’s recent community service 
activity consisted of preparation of T. B. 
Christmas seals for mailing. 

In addition to their Christmas ‘party 
Edgar Rural Youthers discussed “Highway 
Safety.” 

Stephenson is now sponsoring a roller 
skating party once each month, 

Knox Rural Youth have been teaching 
square dancing for the Silas Willard school 
and now rate a standing invitation. 


St. Clair’s Rural Youthers and friends 
enjoyed a square dance Hoe Down at Shiloh 
Grange late in November. 

Recent annual banquets have been held 
in Woodford, DeWitt, Edwards, McHenry 
and Wayne counties. ; 

Kankakee visited the county courthouse 
offices and were told of the activities of 
the various county officials. 

Christian will hold a panel discussion, 
January 16 on the theme, “School Reor- 
ganization.” Christian and Montgomery 
have recently exchanged monthly programs. 


We expect to hear more from Randolph 
soon. They are planning a benefit show. 

McDonough held a box supper early in 
November and cleared $89.00 and later in 
the month created interest through a home- 
coming meeting. Their banquet will be 
held January 25. 


The wedding bells have been ringing so 
much in Schuyler that a young married 
folk's club has been started. Recent wed- 
dings were: Elizabeth Jones and Joe Vin- 
cent; Rayetta Morgan and Byron Ross; 
Armagene Aden and Robert Croxton. George 
Mathews of the Prophetstown Tampico War- 
riers, Whiteside county, reports three wed- 
dings: Jean Martin and Bud Hartshorn; 
Edith Anderson and John Massey; Mary 
Nelle Satterfield and Leamon Hill. 


“Graduations” through marriage have cul- 
minated in great interest in forming a Young 
Married Couples’ group in McHenry ac- 
cording to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lottig. 
One meeting has been held at the residence 
of Home Adviser, Mrs. Sweeney. : 

From La Salle county comes word that 
“Vince Werner and Luceille Gleim are now 
Mr. and- Mrs.” 
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{ILLINOIS WINS HONORS 
AT INTERNATIONAL 


(Continued from page 10) 


who traded a strain of superior hybrids 
to Lester Pfister, of El Paso, for am 80- 
acre farm, now valued at $20,000. 


An Illinoisan was crowned soybean 
king as Harvey L. Stiegelmier of Nor- 
mal, won the grand championship with 
an exhibit of Lincoln beans. His entry 
weighed €0.1 pounds to the bushel. 

The title of “corn duke” was be- 
stowed upon Vernon Ely of Mazon for 
his hybrid yellow dent variety. It 
weighed 58.3 pounds to the bushel. 
The corn duke title is awarded only for 
hybrid shelled corn. 


Crown prince of the shell corn exhibitors 
was an Illinois man, Vernon Ely (above) 
of Grundy county. He took first place. 


Stockmen from Illinois make up the 
largest block of exhibitors from any one 
state, won 48 of a sible 238 cham- 
posiipe, and hel runners-up and 
scattered placings in most of the breed 
and weight classes. 

Champion fat Poland China barrow 
was owned ‘by Oscar W. Anderson, 
Leland, and champion and _ reserve 
champion fat Yorkshire were exhibited 
by the Curtiss Candy Company Farms, 
near Chicago. 

Cattlemen at the show agreed that the 
Tolan farm, Pleasant Plains, Sangamon 
county, is emerging as the home of some 
of the finest Angus cattle in the country. 

The Tolan farm entries swept the 
Angus class. They showed the grand 
champion Angus bull and cow, the ten 
best head of Angus and placed first in 
many of the class showings. ; 

Shorthorn winners from Illinois in- 
cluded the Edellyn Farms, Wilson, Lake 
county. They showed the reserve cham- 
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pion breeding female and the ten best 
head of Shorthorns. 

Janet Countryman, 12, of Clare, De- 
Kalb county, was Shorthorn class winner 
in the junior livestock féeding and in the 
same showing James Schlichting, Apple 
River, Jo Daviess county, won second. 

Illinois sheep winners included: Wil- 
liam Duncan, Lake Villa, fat Oxfords, 
wether lambs; A. O. Murray and Sons, 
Mazon, pen of three wether’ lambs; 


Alvin L: Helms and Sons, Belleville, 
breeding Cheviots, reserve champion. 


ILLINOIS FARMERS FEEL 
BURDEN OF RECENT 
FREIGHT RATE RISE 


Pia farmers are beginning to 
feel the burden of the increased 
freight rates which went into effect this 
month on authorization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The Commission granted rail and 
water common carriers an increase in 
their rates effective January 1, 1947, on 
five days notice, amounting to an aver- 
age of approximately 17.6 per cent. 

It is estimated that the additional 
revenue will aggregate close to a bil- 
lion dollars. 

What the increase means to the aver- 
age farmer is explained by G. W. Bax- 
ter, director of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association transportation department. 

Products of agriculture such as grain 
and grain products were increased 15 
per cent; livestock 15 per cent; animal 
and poultry feed 15 per cent; agricul- 
tural limestone 15 cents per ton; phos- 
phate rock 20 per cent with a maximum 
of 30 cents per ton, and fertilizer in- 
cluding potash 20 per cent subject to a 
maximum of six cents per hundred, or 
$1.20: per net ton. 

This increase on grain shipped to 
Chicago from a point in central Illinois 
rises from a 12-cent rate to a 14-cent 
rate. This is based on 80,000 pounds 
and amounts to $16 per car, or about 
two cents per bushel. 

A carload of cattle moving from 
Bloomington to Chicago, formerly tak- 
ing a rate of 19 cents, is now 22 cents, 
an increase of $6.60 per car. 

The new rates have increased by 
about a cent a bushel corn sent to Chi- 
cago from central Illinois. 

Limestone hauled by rail now aver- 
ages 15 cents more per ton than under 
the old rates. 

The average car of rock phosphate 
shipped in from the Florida districts 
costs $12 more. Potash fertilizer, usu- 
ally hauled in from New Mexico, costs 
$48 per car more. 


The new rates have upped the ship- 
ping cost on feeder cattle from Texas 
by about $15 per carload. 

The IAA and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation opposed the increases. 

Baxter said that with the car shortage 
already moving corn by truck 100 miles 
to river points, this increase in rail 
freight rates means that trucks can 
move grain from still farther points to 
the river where cheap barge rates apply. 

“I think it means a los» of business 
to the railroads,” Baxter predicted. “It 
is the same with livestock as it is with 
grain — more will move by truck.” 


IAA records show that 838,000,000 
pounds of corn moved into Chicago by 
barge in 1942. The elevators at Morris 
alone shipped 304,000,000 pounds of 
corn by barge. The barge rate there 
was two cents per 100 pounds into Chi- 
cago, compared to the rail rate of five 
cents. 


The AFBF has voiced its concern be- 
cause of the great need of most farmers 
for increasing quantities of plant foods 
to replace elements removed from the 
soil during the heavy cropping war 
years. Most of the fertilizers are hauled 
by railroads which are raising their 
charges to near-prohibitive rates. ° 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 
TOPS ALL STATES IN 
MEMBERSHIP GAINS 


LLINOIS beat Iowa, its closest rival, in 

membership attainments in 1946, ac- 
cording to the recognition given at the 
annual meeting of the AFBF in San 
Francisco. 


Sixty-eight Illinois counties attained 
their 1950 AFBF goals in 1946 as com- 
pared with 58 in Iowa, and 50 Illinois 
counties made the two-million member 
goal of the AFBF as compared with 25 
in Iowa. 


Illinois as a state was one of three that 
reached its 1950 AFBF goal in 1946. The 
other two were Iowa and North Caro- 
lina. 


Two Illinois counties, Menard and 
Piatt, qualified for “excellent” awards by 
having 90 per cent or more of all the 
farms listed in the 1945 census enrolled 
in their respective Farm Bureaus. Only 
seventeen other counties in the United 
States received this recognition. 


Whiteside county in their mid-Decem- 
ber membership drive established a new 
state record for a three-day campaign by 
signing 256 members in Farm Bureau. 
Whiteside now has 2590 members. 
Their active dairy and oil improvement 
program were considered as the biggest 
factors in attracting new members. 
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By JOHN COX 
IAA Director of Rural School Relations 


Bad Roads and School Reorganization 

Although bad roads may prevent consoli- 
dation of school attendance units, they need 
not prevent that district from becoming a 
part of a larger school district for adminis- 
tration and tax purposes. A former small 
district may gain a number of substantial 
advantages educationally by becoming a part 
of a large district, even though the school 
in that former district remains open and in 
use. The following are a few of the possible 
advantages: 


. Broader tax base and a more equal dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. 

. Improvement of the school program 
through the hiring of instructors in art, 
music, speech, and physical education to 
serve in all of the schools on a pre-ar- 
ranged schedule. 

. Provision for each school in the district 
to use equipment, as motion picture 
machines, equipment which would be too 
expensive for a small district to own. 

. More coordination of the course of study, 
as well as more uniformity in text books 
and in educational practices in any given 
larger community. 

. Better selection of teachers since work- 
ing in the larger district offers more 
security and opportunity to the teacher. 

. Broadens interests and builds com- 
munity spirit in a rural area. This area 
probably already serves as a community 
for trading, banking, church, and ‘high 
school purposes. 

. More efficiency, simplicity, and perhaps 
economy in keeping records. 

. Partially relieves the isolation and pos- 
sible stagnation in which the one-room 
teacher often finds herself by providing 
supervision from within the school dis- 
trict. 

. The ‘seven members of such a school 
board would bring to that school a 
broader range of experience and could 
possibly outline and provide an educa- 


tional program better adapted to the 


needs of rural boys and girls of today. 

. The state legislature encourages the set- 
ting up of larger school districts for ad- 
ministration and tax purposes so that 
state money for secondary roads ¢an be 
used where most needed to facilitate 
pupil transportation. 

Although the above mentioned advantages 
are possible while operating all of the 
schools in use when school reorganization 
is voted, yet the school board of the larger 
district would, doubtless, see opportunities 
to eliminate waste, improve efficiency, bal- 
ance teacher loads, and offer additional 
educational opportunities by closing some 
of the schools and transporting the pupils 
to some other school.* 

However, no school should be closed in 
such larger district until the school board 
can offer substantially better educational ad- 
vantages elsewhere and until roads, build- 
ings and transportation facilities are ade- 
_ quate for such a change. 
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Wisdom of Youth 

At a school meeting recently when various 
school problems were being discussed by 
members of a panel the chairman of the 
panel noticed a young man at the front’ of 
the room absorbed in writing on a pad of 
scratch paper. Near the end of the meeting 
he secured the copy of those writings, found 
them interesting and had the author read 
“san to the audience. They were as fol- 
ows: 


When. we hear how poor our schools 
We wonder how our little jewels 
Can evermore grow up to be 

As very smart at things as we! 


Our schools! They’re poor; 

They’re small; they’re broken! 

For every ill they are bespoken! 

It’s strange indeed — with such a starter 
Our kids, than we, grow so much smarter. 


Our teachers all are underpaid! 
Our Boards are awkward — lax or staid! 
This screams a mystery aloud; 
How youth grows up so well endowed? 


It’s strange indeed — with so much loss, 
Our kids grow anything but cross! 

Not only do they grow, alas — 

They seem to grow both good and fast. 


But paradox can be explained — 

No matter how our pride is strained — 
And we will note the answer lies 

In something that should not surprise. 


The thinking here may be qui<e crude! 
The answer spoken, worse than rude! 
Perhaps they’re wise, in spite of fuss — 
Because they quite ignore us!! 


The author J. Thomas Hastings, Director, 
High School Testing Bureau and University 
Examiner, University of Illinois. 


ONION GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Onion set growers in the Chi- 
cago area have formed the Tri- 
State Onion Set Exchange as a bar- 
gaining agency to handle about 
one million bushels of onion sets 
grown annually by members. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Picture page en- 
tries should be addressed to Picture 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. If you wish picture re- 
turned, enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Entries are judged on origi- 
nality, clearness, and interest. Avoid 
shots of persons merely looking toward 
camera. Best picture receives $5. Others 


published receive $1. 


IAA Opposes Rural 
Phone Rate Boosts 


XTENSIVE hearings have been held 
before the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with the pro- 
posed increase in telephone rates of the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone .Com- 
pany. 

The company has 181 exchanges serv- 
ing approximately 100,000 subscribers. 
If the increase becomes effective it will 
mean an increase of $880,000. 

The transportation department of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association has 
been active at all hearings at the request 
of local county Farm Bureau in oppos- 
ing the increase in rates. 

Regional hearings have been held at 
Marion, Mendota, Olney and Paxton. 
Another is scheduled in Monmouth, the 
purpose of which is to give local peo- 
ple an opportunity to testify as to serv- 
ice. Objections to any increase in rates 
have been made at the various hearings 
due to the class of service they ow 
receive. 

Final hearings will be held during 
the month of January to complete the 
evidence and a decision must be made 
by the latter part of February. 


A group of top-flight 4-H Club young:people are shown talking with John K. Cox, IAA 
the 


director of rural school relations, while visiting the IAA offices during 


National 4-H 


Club Congress in. Chicago. 
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Resolutions Adapted By Associated Women 
Gt The San Francisco AFEF Annual Moecting 


Foreword 

During the present period of reconver- 
sion we are confronted with critical prob- 
lems in protecting and conserving the wel- 
fare of the farm family. 

We believe it is the responsibility of the 
Associated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to face up to these prob- 
lems and to help determine policies and 
carry forward a program of action for their 
solution. 

Farm Family 

We believe that the farm family is im- 
portant to the nation. It produces most 
of the nation’s children. 

The necessity for cqnserving the ability 
of the farm family to transmit to the na- 
tion the best in human life is becoming in- 
creasingly evident. 

The necessity for raising the standards 
of home life on the farm are evidenced by 
Statistics which show a larger increase in 
juvenile delinquency in rural than in urban 
areas during the war period. 

We believe that the family-sized farm 
offers the best opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the farm family. We recommend 
that all agricultural policy, including price 
and production, credit and land policies, be 
directed toward the maintenance of the fam- 
ily-sized farm and the long-time objective 
of owner-operated farms. 

Better Living on the Farm 

One of the critical decisions to be made 
is whether present income and savings shall 
be used to improve farm living or whether 
it will be used as after the last war, in 
capitalizing higher land values. 

We believe that the best investment farm 
families can make at the present time is to 
earmark their Bonds and Savings for future 
use, for such things as the maintenance of 
the soil and buildings on the farm and for 
labor-saving equipment for the home such 
as running water and electricity. 

There is still much to be done to make 
the farm home comfortable. Since the avail- 
ability of electricity does more than any 
other one factor to alleviate the drudgery 
of home making, we recommend that every 
effort be used to extend the use of elec- 
tricity to every farm home in the nation. 

Food Policy 

It has long been recognized that the fer- 
tility of the soil is the basis for prosperity 
in agriculture and in the nation, and we 
have come to know that a close relationship 
exists between soil fertility and ~ human 
nutrition. 

We believe that women and homemakers 
should be greatly concerned with programs 
designed to improve the soil. We recom- 
mend study and discussion of the signifi- 
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cance of new developments now taking place 
in the fertilizer program of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

We heartily encourage the expansion of 
the school lunch program as an effective 
way to better serve the nutritional needs of 
all children, but we believe that the pro- 
gram means more than providing a meal. 

It should also teach nutrition, selection 
of foods and good food habits, which will 
later reflect upon the health and well being 
of our future citizens. ‘There is a great 
need for well trained supervisors of school 
lunch programs and trained lunch room 
workers — more equipment and special help 
is needed in the smaller schools, especially 
in rural areas; training of personnel in 
problems of finance and administration; and 
plans to combine school lunch and better 
health teaching. 


Education 


We are firmly convinced that education 
of our ‘youth is the best overall, longtime 
method of solving our domestic and world- 
wide problems. 

We urge the establishment of state and 
county Farm Bureau school committees to 
assist existing educational agencies in a 
study of possible school reorganization 
plans. — 


There is very real evidence that interest 
in preparation for the profession of teach- 
ing is waning due to general reluctance to 
adequately compensate those who are so en- 
gaged. We favor assistance through scholar- 
ships to interest young men and women in 
the teaching profession and legislation that 


NEWS ot VIEWS| 


THIS DRESS IS EASY TO MAKE 


This softly draped dress made from tubular 

Jersey takes little cutting and stifching to 

make and is perfect for the beginner sew- 

er. For free instructions send self-ad- 

dressed stamped envelope to Women’s 

Editor, IAA RECORD, 608 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


will place teachers wages on a par with 
other lines of specialized work. 

Believing that we have too long been in- 
articulate in expressing our disapproval of 
the unwholesome movie and radio programs 
being offered to the public, we urge that 
committees be set up in each community 
Farm Bureau for the purpose of expressing 
our disapproval to the proper agencies, and 
we solicit the aid of other organized groups 
of women interested in a program of this 
nature. 

Health 

One of rural America’s most urgent prob- 
lems is to. provide a program assuring better 
hospital and medical facilities for rural peo- 


Hlinois Home Bureau Federation delegates to the San Francisco convention of the Asso- 
ciated Women of the American Farm Bureau Federation, left to right, Mrs. John Morris, 
Peoria county; Mrs. J. S. Woodburn, Rock Island; Miss Leona Barnes, Mercer; Mrs. Charles 
Schmitt, Logan; Miss Pearl Barnes, Mercer, Federation president; Mrs. J. C. Graham, 
secretary, Mercer; Mrs. Stanley Castle, Madison, and Mrs. Claire Gordon. Other delegates 
not in the picture are Mrs. James Grant, Mercer; Mrs. C. V. Golden, Rock Island; Mrs. J. 
S. Woodburn, Rock Island; Mrs. J. J. Martin, Greene; and Mrs. Charles B. Shuman, Moultrie. 
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ple. It will take the combined efforts of 
the medical profession and rural people, as 
well as state and federal aid, to solve the 
problem. The solution must provide for 
comprehensive health education, for well 
trained doctors, dentists, nurses, technicians 
and laboratory scientists, as well as the 
establishment of public health centers, hos- 
pitals and clinics accessible to all sections 
of rural America. 


We recommend the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation for its progress in a pro- 
gram for better rural health and urge that 
_this program be vigorously continued. 


We encourage support of the prepayment 
plans for hospital, surgical and medical 
services. . 


The great shortage of nurses endangers 
our nation’s welfare. We urge a concen- 
trated effort on the part of the Associated 
Women to intérest capable young women 
in this field of service. Establishment of 
scholarships could well be considered. 


Producer-Consumer Relations 


Agriculture is facing a serious crisis in 
the cry of the consumer for cheap food. 
Certainly an intensive educational program 
is in order between consumer and producer 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 
Farm women, through their organizations, 
must reach urban organizations of women 
with information about farming such as the 
per capita income of farmers, the investment 
in land, livestock and equipment, labor, the 
cost and the uncertainties of production and 
the spread between producers and consum- 
ers. 


In addition, we recommend that as soon 
as practicable, the Farm Bureau conduct an 
expanded research program in the entire 
field of producer-consumer relations and 
that the results of this program be given 
the widest publicity possible, so that all 
groups understand their mutual problems. 


Youth in the Farm/ Bureau 


The boys, girls, young men and young 
women on the farms are the leaders of to- 
morrow. Their potentialities for becoming 
leaders in agriculture, in Farm Bureau, as 
well as for our country, cannot be over- 
looked. Many of those who come up 
through 4-H Clubs, Junior Farm Bureau 
and Young Married groups are leaders to- 
day in Farm Bureau work and are the 
better qualified because of their back-ground 
and training. 

We endorse the progress of the program 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation for 
tural youth and urge its continuance and 
expansion, 


We believe such expansion might well 
include programs for training young people 
in the history, organization, policies and 
Programs of the Farm Bureau; 


We urge the Farm Bureau to’ continue 
all of its present policies for the develop- 
ment of 4-H Club work and particularly in 
assuming responsibility for leadership of 
local clubs. We also recognize the value 
of the FFA and FHA programs and urge 
cooperation with these groups. 
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’ GIFT HANDKERCHIEF 


You can make this dress-up handkerchief 
with its deep, lacy border by crocheting 
the wide edge from fine cotton thread 
around a square of linen. For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, IAA RECORD, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Citizenship 

We urge the appointment of Legislative 
committees of men and women at the local 
and state level, such committees to be 
thoroughly informed and to pass on in- 
formation to the membership regarding 
matters which vitally concern agriculture 
and the welfare of the nation. . 

It is only by an aroused citizenship thor- 
oughly conversant with national and inter- 
national issues that we can hope to avert 
future war. The women of America can do 
much to bring about such a program. At 
no time in the history of our country has 
the status of women been at such a high 
level, They have made outstanding contri- 
butions to the nation in the winning - of 
the war, as well as in many other fields of 
endeavor. 

Libraries 

We recommend that interest be main- 
tained in rural library service and encour- 
age more use of the facilities already avail- 
able. 

Rural communities should be able to 
have the benefits of a public library system 
such as the town and cities of our nation 
now have, yet comparatively little progress 
has been made to accomplish this. We 
therefore recommend legislation which will 
provide for the establishment of county 
wide public library systems in states not 
already so organized, to be supplemented 
by mobile units to reach all rural com- 


munities. , 
Safety 
We favor cooperation with the Extension 
Services in bringing to farm people a well 
organized and effectively presented safety 
educational program. 
We urge that farm people do all they - 


can to reduce accidents on the farm and in 
the home, correcting all possible hazards in 
their own homes and using al] precaution 
in the use of farm machinery. 

To promote highway safety, we urge that 
all traffic laws be strictly enforced. We 
heartily endorse programs that many schools 
have developed, which include courses in 
safe driving. We favor adequate testing of 
drivers’ skill and checking for mechanical 
defects of automobiles. 


The Rural Church 


“A nation’s greatness cannot be measured 
entirely by its material resources nor does 
the well being of a people depend upon the 
abundance of its possessions. Any plans 
for building a better agriculture must in- 
clude provision for the full development of 
religious institutions serving rural people.” 

We recommend that local Farm Bureau 
groups cooperate’ with local churches in 
such things as surveys of religious needs in 
their communities and in carrying out pro- 
grams to meet these needs. 


CHEESE TARTS 


A deluxe dessert is Cherry Cheese Tarts. 
Add ¥4 cup grated sharp cheese to a favorite 
pastry. Make individual pastry tarts and bake 
tarts to a golden brown. Fill these tasty 
treats with a cooked cherry mixture and serve 
them at dinner. 


TEEN-AGE ACCESSORIES 


These easy-to-make ‘“‘glamour” accessories 
are designed for teen-agers. Listed are: 
sequin evening bag with make-up mirror, 
tailored bandbox bag, velvet and lace ear- 
rings, bead-studded bracelet, belts, bonnet 
and muff set. For free instructions enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Wom- 
en’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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SUMMARY OF AFBF 
RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 24) 


Farm Bureau Federation urged the develop- 
ment of a cooperative rural credit system, 
in the belief that a cooperative system of 
such credit is essential to the well-being of 
American agriculture. 

Since the establishment of the Farm 
Credit Administration in 1933, which pro- 
vided the foundation for a farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled farm credit system, we 
have repeatedly reaffirmed our recommenda- 
tions that the necessary steps be taken to 
make the farm credit system fully coopera- 
tive so that it will be farmer-owned and 
controlled, and that there be encouraged 
and preserved the initiative and responsibil- 
ity of the local associations which are the 
basic units of a sound cooperative system. 
“In order further to improve the credit 
services to farmers, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation recommends that the var- 
ious agencies of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and the direct government lending 
agencies be coordinated and that as_ the 
first step in such coordination these farm 
credit agencies should be placed under the 
direction of a single independent national 
policy-making bi-partisan board. We also 
reaffirm our support of the general prin- 
9g of the recent Flannagan farm credit 
ill. 


Today through the continued efforts of 
the farmer-borrowers, all but one Federal 
land bank have repaid all Government 
capital We urge that the cooperative 
features of the farm credit system be further 
expanded, and specifically recommend that a 
study be made on the desirability and feasi- 
bility of achieving complete farmer-owner- 
ship and contro] of the Federal land banks, 
production credit, corporations, intermediate 
credit banks and banks for cooperatives. 

We affirm our recognition of the need 
for improvement of farm housing and our 
belief that such need can be met most effec- 
tively by utilizing existing credit agencies 
under the Farm Credit Administration, with- 
out embarking upon any expansion of direct 
government loans. 


Farm Labor 


The recruitment and placement of farm 
workers is chiefly the problem of the farmer- 
employer. During the war extensive gov- 
ernmental. financial assistance was needed 
in order to assure an adequate supply of 
farm labor for the production and harvesting 
of the tremendous food and fibre require- 
ments of the world. Steps now should be 
taken to minimize governmental control of 
farm labor and limit the operations of such 
program to the recruitment and placement 
of workers and their families and the 
gathering and dissemination of statistical 
information on labor supplies. 

At the state level we recommend that the 
present program be continued, with appro- 
priate legislation authorizing the state Ex- 
tension Service if it does not desire to con- 
tinue to- conduct the operations of the 
program to designate some ‘other state 
agency created or approved by the respective 


state legislatures to Supervise the recruitment 


and placement of farm workers. 
Land and Water Use 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
reaffirms its support for conservation and 
the wise use of our lands, water, and forests. 
This is a vast problem involving many di- 
verse and controversial subjects, such as 
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irrigation, reclamation, flood control, valley 
authorities, and the use of forests and other 
public lands. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation recognizes the importance of 
irrigation and water development to the 
agricultural economy of the arid West. We 
recognize that the welfare of Western agri- 
culture demands the development of a con- 
structive far-seeing water policy. 


Now projects undertaken by the Federal 
Government on flood control, irrigation, 
reclamation, and valley authority projects 
should be advanced only after due con- 
sideration of necessity and of the effect in 
the monetary and fiscal field, and with real 
consideration of the viewpoint of those in 
the area affected. 


Rural Electrification 


One-half of the farmers of this nation 
now have electricity. The remaining rural 
families must receive this service as fast 
as possible. Electrified rural homes are 
brighter and healthier, and over-emphasis 
cannot be given to the part that electricity 
is playing in making farmers more efficient 
in the production and marketing of their 
products. We therefore urge and support 
the Rural Electrification Administration's 
program, designed to extend coverage on a 
self-liquidating basis, to farm people 
through local cooperatives, and so designed 
as to be owned, operated, and controlled 
by the people they serve upon truly coopera- 
tive principles. We also urge privately- 
owned utility companies to prosecute vigor- 
ously their programs of electrification in 
rural communities giving full’ coverage to 
all farmers in the areas which they serve. 

We look with concern upon the extension 
of REA activities to merchandising of 
electrical equipment and related items. 

We oppose enactment of legislation de- 
signed to restrict authority to make loans 
for generating power, but insist that no such 
loans be made by the Rural Electrification 
Administration for building generating 
plants except in cases where a positive sav- 
ing can be made to consumers or where 
sufficient. ehergy is not otherwise available 
to serve rural consumers. 


Transportation 


It is well recognized that the maintenance 
of an efficient and economical transportation 
system is of vital importance to agriculture. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation has, 
year after year, reiterated its position on 
the general problem of transportation as it 
affects agriculture. 

We reaffirm our established policies in 
regard to the construction and maintenance 
of year-round farm-to-market roads and urge 


_ A. L. Doubet, Knox county, looks at IAA 


membership at AFBF convention. 


the board of directors of the Amercian Farm 
Bureau Federation to seek a clarification of 
policy as the adoption of standards, specifica- 
tions and other related matters by the public 
roads administration and state highway de- 
partments so. that the determinations of 
these matters will be left to the states. 


We recognize that American railroads 
constitute an important part of our trans- 
portation system and that railroads must 
operate under such reasonable regulations 
as will assure the public fair and reasonable 
rates and adequate service. We urge that 
greater emphasis be placed on the improve- 
ment of rail equipment in order to further 
reduce the cost of marketing agricultural 
commodities. 


Research ° 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
played a leading role in the passage of the 
Bankhead-Flannagan-Hope research bill, 
which provides for a greatly expafided -re- 
search program for agriculture. We be- 
lieve that this program is essential to the 
maintenance of the well-being of agricul- 
ture in our competitive economy. Special 
emphasis should be given to new research 
work in the utilization of agricultural. prod- 
ucts and the development of expanded mar- 
kets. Added emphasis is also needed on . 
coordinated studies of means to reduce the 
cost of marketing agricultural products, 


We believe that the greatest possible 
proportion of these new funds should be 
spent in the respective states, rather than 
being centralized ‘in Washington. We. in- 
sist that these new funds be administered in 
such a manner as to avoid duplication of 
work, overlapping of functions and conflict 
of agencies. : 


Commodity Programs 


No development in Farm Bureau in re- 
cent years has so encouraged the producers 
of speciality crops as has the new Com- 
modity Program. These crops in the ag- 
gregate make up a large part of the national 
farm income. The problems of these crops 
are many, difficult, and varied. 


Only men who are specialists in these . 
fields can fully understand and adequately 
cope with these problems. The new com- 
modity program gives the boatd of directors 
more information on, and a better under- 
standing of, these problems as well as giv- 
ing the growers of these crops a definite 
place in the Farm Bureau program. When 
coupled with varied activities on such gen- 
eral matters as taxation, credit, international 
relationships, and general price levels, the 
Commodity Program gives to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation a well-rounded 
ability to serve the interests of American 
agriculture. 


Membership 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has completed the most successful member- 
ship year in its history. The organization 
with. 1,128,259 farm families representing 


approximately five million farm ple who 
have voluntarily joined, is a tribute to the 
desire of farm people to make a contribu- 
tion to the world in which they live. This 
membership record was attained by hard 
work on the part of thousands of individual 
farmers throughout the United States who 
voluntarily contacted friends and neighbors 
in membership drives. We express our 
grateful appreciation for their untiring ef- 
forts in membership solicitation. We also 
recognize the contribution of the various 
county and state leaders who have worked 
diligently on the membership programs. 
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JE\SEAL 


Harts ’em Right 


Blue S@al Chick Starteg is formulated\to include the proper 
balange of vitamins, mgherals, high qu@lity proteins and other 
energy-producing ingr@flients needed the critical starting 
peri@d. All materials uged in its manufd@fure are tested and 
must Meet exacting spe€ifications. This ac- 
counts@for the superiorityhown in tests in 
the lapratory and on the farm. 
For high livability, greater difease resistance, 
rapid @evelopment, and mote profits, feed 
Blue Seal Chick Starter. Y 


Book now and save the discount! 
Your Blue Seal Salesman is taking orders now for 
future delivery. Take advantage of this direct-to- 
the-farm service and save money. 


Distributed exclusively by 70 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


SUMMARY OF AFBF 
RESOLUTIONS 

(Continued from page 24) 
Farm Bureau Federation urged the develop- 


ment of a cooperative rural credit system, 
in the belief that a cooperative system of 


such credit is essential to the well-being of. 


American agriculture. 

Since the establishment of the Farm 
Credit Administration in 1933, which pro- 
vided the foundation for a farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled farm credit system, we 
have repeatedly reaffirmed our recommenda 
tions that the necessary steps be taken to 
make’ the farm credit system fully coopera- 
tive so that it will be farmer-owned and 
controlled, and that there be encouraged 
and preserved the initiative and responsibil- 
ity of the local associations which are the 
basic units of a sound cooperative system. 


In order further to improve the credit 
services to farmers, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation recommends that the var- 
ious agencies of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and the direct government lending 
agencies be coordinated and that as_ the 
first step in such coordination these farm 
credit agencies should be placed under the 
direction of a single independent national 
policy-making bi-partisan board. We also 
reaffirm our support of the general prin- 
ciples of the recent Flannagan farm credit 


bill. 


Today’ through the continued” efforts of 
the farmer-borrowers, all but one Federal 
land bank have repaid all Government 
capital) We urge that the cooperative 
features of the farm credit system be further 
expanded, and specifically recommend that a 
study be made on the desirability. and feasi- 
bility of achieving complete farmer-owner- 
ship and control of the Federal land -banks, 
production credit, corporations, intermediate 
credit banks. and banks for cooperatives. 

We affirm our -recognition of the need 
for improvement of farm housing and our 
belief that such need can be met most effec- 
tively by utilizing existing credit agencies 
under the Farm Credit Admirtistration, with- 
out embarking upon any expdnsion of direct 
government loans. } 


Farm Labor 


The recruitment and placement of farm 
workers is chiefly the problem of the farmer- 
employer. During the war extensive gov- 
ernmental financial assistance was needed 
in order to assure an. adequate supply of 
farm labor for the production-and harvesting 
of the tremendous food and fibre require- 
ments of the world. Steps now should be 
taken to minimize governmental control of 
farm labor and limit the operations of such 
program to the recruitment and placement 
of workers and their families and the 
gathering and ‘dissemination of statistical 
information on labor supplies. 


At the state level we recommend that the 
present program be continued, with appro- 
priate legislation authorizing the state Ex- 
tension Service if it does not desire to con- 
tinue to conduct the operations of the 
program to designate some other state 
agency created or approved by the respective 
state legislatures to supervise the recruitment 
and placement of farm workers. 


Land and Water Use 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
reaffirms its support for conservation and 
the wise use of our lands, water, and forests. 
This is a vast problem involving many di- 
verse and controversial subjects, such as 
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irrigation, reclamation, flood control, valley 
authorities, and the use of forests and other 
public lands. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation recognizes the importance of 
irrigation and water development to the 
agricultural economy of the arid West. We 
recognize that the welfare of Western agri- 
culture demands the development of a con- 
structive far-seeing water policy. 

Now projects undertaken by the Federal 
Government on flood control, irrigation, 
reclamation, and valley authority projects 
should be advanced only after due con- 
sideration of necessity and of the effect in 
the monetary and fiscal field, and with real 
consideration of the viewpoint of those in 
the area affected. 


Rural Electrification 


One-half of the farmers of this nation 
now have electricity. The remaining rural 
families must receive this service as fast 
as possible. Electrified rural homes are 
brighter and healthier, and over-emphasis 
cannot bé given to the part that electricity 
is playing in making farmers more efficient 
in the production and marketing of their 
products. We therefore urge and support 
the Rural Electrification Administration's 
program, designed to extend coverage on a 
self-liquidating basis, to farm people 
through local cooperatives, and so designed 
as to be owned, operated, and controlled 
by the people they serve upon truly coopera- 
tive principles. We also urge privately- 
owned utility companies to prosecute vigor- 
ously their programs of electrification in 
rural communities giving full coverage to 
all farmers in the areas which they serve. 

“We look with concern upon the extension 
of REA activities to merchandising of 
electrical equipment and related items. 

We oppose enactment of legislation de- 
signed to restrict authority to make loans 
for generating power, but insist that no such 
loans be made by the Rural Electrification 
Administration for building generating 
plants except in cases where a positive sav- 
ing can be made to consumers or where 
sufficient energy is not otherwise available 
to serve rural consumers. 


Transportation 


It is well recognized that the maintenance 
of-an efficient and economical transportation 
system is of vital importance to agriculture. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation has, 
year after year, reiterated its position on 
the general problem of transportation as it 
affects. agriculture. 

We reaffirm our established policies in 
regard to the construction and maintenance 
of year-round farm-to-market roads and urge 


_ A. L. Doubet, Knox county, looks at IAA 


membership at AFBF convention. 


the board of directors of the Amercian Farm 
Bureau Federation to seek a clarification of 
policy as the adoption of standards, specifica- 
tions and other related matters by the public 
roads administration and state highway de- 
partments so that the determinations of 
these matters will be left to the states. 


We recognize that American railroads 
constitute an important part of our trans- 
portation system and that railroads must 
operate under such reasonable regulations 
as will assure the public fair and reasonable 
tates and adequate service. We urge that 
greater emphasis be placed on the improve- 
ment of rail equipment in order to further 
reduce the cost of marketing agricultural 
commodities. 


Research ° 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
played a leading role in the passage of the 
Bankhead-Flannagan-Hope research bill, 
which provides for a greatly expanded re- 
search program for agriculture. We- be- 
lieve that this program is essential to the 
maintenance of the well-being of agricul- 
ture in our competitive economy. Special 
emphasis should be given to new research 
work in the utilization of agricultural prod- 


ucts and the development of expanded mar- . 


kets. Added emphasis is also needed on 
coordinated studies of means to reduce the 
cost of marketing agricultural products. 


We believe that the greatest possible 


proportion of these new funds should be - 


spent in the respective states, rather than 
being centralized in Washington. We in- 
sist that these new funds be administered in 
such a manner as to avoid duplication of 
work, overlapping of functions and conflict 
of agencies. 


Commodity Programs 


No development in Farm Bureau in re- 
cent years has so encouraged the producers 
of speciality crops as has the new Com- 
modity Program. These crops in the ag- 
gregate make up a large part of the national 
farm income. The problems of these crops 
are many, difficult, and varied. 


Only men who are_specialists in these 
fields can fully understand and adequately 
cope with these problems. The new com- 
modity program gives the board of directors 
more information on, and a better under- 
standing of, these problems as well as giv- 
ing the growers of these crops a definite 
place in the Farm Bureau program. When 
coupled with varied activities on such gen- 
eral matters as taxation, credit, international 
relationships, and general price levels, the 
Commodity Program gives to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation a_ well-rounded 
ability to serve the interests of American 
agriculture. 


——~ Membership 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has completed the most successful member- 
ship year in its history. The organization 
with 1,128,259 farm families representing 
approximately five million farm people who 
have voluntarily joined, is a tribute to the 
desire of farm people to make a contribu- 
tion to the world in which they live. This 
membership record was attained by hard 
work on the part of thousands of individual 
farmers throughout the United States who 
voluntarily contacted friends and neighbors 
in membership drives. We express our 
grateful appreciation for their untiring ef- 
forts in membership solicitation. We also 
recognize the contribution of the various 
county and state leaders who have worked 
diligently on the membership programs. 
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BLUE SEAL 


Starts ’em Right 
> eo 
iF ; ene Blue Seal: Chick Starter is formulated to include the proper 
m- . balance of vitamins, ‘minerals, high quality proteins and other 
aig in 6 weeks energy-producing ingredients needed. in the critical starting 
v- period. All materials used in its manufacture are tested and 
- | "must meet exacting specifications. This ac- 
n- counts for the superiority shown jn tests in 
a the laboratory and on the farm. 
"4 For. high livability, greater disease resistance, 
n - ie rapid development, and more profits, feed 
3 Blue Seal Chick Starter. 
b Ulinois 
farms 
n 
r. 
n d Chicks feather 
. Balanced vitamins, well, have strong 
= } : ; minerals, proteins legs, stay healthy, 
; + Book now and save the discount! renee rn al grow fast 
Your Blue Seal Salesman is taking orders now for 
0 , future delivery. Take advantage of this direct-to- 
: the-farm service and save money. 
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Distributed exclusively by 70 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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OF THE WILDERNESS 


The covered wagon has come to represent the 
symbol of the hardy, rugged American spirit. The 
frontiersman has been glorified for what his spirit 
meant to the building of America. 


But our covered wagons offttimes carried men 
who sinned grievously against American soil. As 
they broke the virgin land they burned the trees 
that protected it, and when they had mined the 
soil of its rich fertility, moved on... abandoned 
that land, without cover, to the ravages of wind 
and rain and frost. In many places the ugly scars 


are still to be seen. 


The covered wagon is gone, but periods of 
low and unprofitable prices have done even greater 
damage. Farmers were forced to farm every acre 
with soil-depleting crops in order to make enough 
to pay the mortgagee and maintain the family. 


The economy of low, unfair prices made it a neces- 
sity during these recurring periods. 


In the years ahead, there must be time and 
money to rebuild these tired acres. America’s 
wealth is in her land. Her land is in our hands. 
Let us give a good accounting of our stewardship 
by united, militant action to maintain fair farm 


prices. 
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THE STATE FARM BUREAU 


See your friendly, experienced 
Country Life agent today for full 
information on the various Coun- 
try Life policies available. Learn 
how little it costs to enjoy protec- 
tion and peace of mind. 


how easy it is to underwrite plans 
for the future with a Country Life 
policy that fits your needs like a 
glove. 

chances. 


It doesn’t pay to take 


INSURANCE 
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you want the Ordinary Life 


Endowment at Age 65 Policy. 


the 20-Year 


you’re paying o 
sure the mortgage 


the children are in school, make sure t 
to work should you, the breadwinner, d 
there’s a baby in the family, a 20-Yea | im through 
college. e : 


for you, the 
ding. 


you can’t make up your mind as to whic’ 
Term to 65 Policy will protect your love 
you carry no insurance, stop just a moment an mees you are tak- 
ing. Then, phone your Country Life agent. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


ing letters, but there were two which fit together to 

tell a story. Both letters were from young men of 
ability and ambition and both were farm boys and college 
graduates. The first wanted to find a 
job in the city. He painted a picture 
that has been all too familiar in the 
past. His parents had denied them- 
selves many of the comforts of life to 
give their son an education during a 
period when agricultural income was 
at such a disparity with that of other 
groups that few farmers had a decent 
standard of living. They had con- 
stantly encouraged him to go on to 
school so that he could “get a job in 
the city away from the old farm.” 


[) inet recent months I have received many interest- 


After graduation this boy went back home still pre- 
ferring farming and rural life. However, his parents won 
out. They insisted that they had given him the oppor- 
tunity to get away from the farm community and they did 
not propose to see him waste his life there. Besides they 
were not ready to retire and they were not interested in a 
partnership involving new methods and ideas. Their boy 
now reports daily to a great corporation and struggles to 
adapt his tife and thinking to the depressing artificiality 
and selfish cruelty of the great city. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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My second letter came from a man who had first 
tested the glamour and “opportunity” of a great urban 
center and had later, from choice, returned to his home 
rural community. A graduate in electrical engineering, 
he was happy in the knowledge that he was now serving 
where he was best adapted to live and where the need 
was greatest. In effect he said, “Not as many dollars in 
the bank perhaps, but more happiness for myself and my 
family.” 


It is time for the fathers and mothers, the boys and 
girls of rural America to awaken to their real gage 
Today, the best place for rural youth to look for a full 
life of happy service is in their own home community. 
Opportunity depends upon need. Nowhere in America 
is there such an unfilled need for the services of trained 
specialists as in the rural communities. The mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture and modernization of the farm home, 
accelerated by the attainment of a parity price position for 
farm products, has opened the door. We need and will 
have new electrical and mechanical tools and conveniences, 
better roads, better schools, more rural hospitals and health 
centers, better land use and engineering practices, more 
decentralized and modern processing plants and a great 
increase in air travel and transportation. Farm people 
will not be denied these modern needs. That is why they 
have built the great organization that is ours today. They 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HOW TO PICK THE RIGHT 


Country Life Policy 


See your friendly, experienced 
Country Life agent today for full 
information on the various Coun- 
try Life policies available. Learn 
how little it costs to enjoy protec- 
tion and peace of mind. Learn 
how easy if is to underwrite plans 
for the future with a Country Life 
policy that fits your needs like a 
glove. It doesn’t pay to take 
chonces. 


IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
|F 
IF 
IF 


you want low cost protection in the event of death, you want the Ordinary Life 
Policy. 


you want to retire when old, investigate the Endowment at Age 65 Policy. 
you want paid-up protection in your declining years, look at the 20-Pay Life 
Policy 


you feel that maybe you'll need a little cash when you get old, don't overlook 
the 20-Year Endowment Policy. 


you're paying off a mortgage, get a Home and Family Protector Policy to make 
sure the mortgage will be paid should you die before it matures. 


the children ore jn school, moke sure they’ll not have to leave school and go 
to work should you, the breadwinner, die. Any Country Life policy will do this 


there's @ baby in the family, e@ 20-Year Endowment Policy will put him through 
college 


you can't make up your mind as to which Country Life policy is best for you, the 
Term to 65 Policy will protect your loved ones while you are deciding 


insurance, stop just a moment and think of the chances you are tak- 
ing Then, phone your Country Life agent 


you carry no 
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laration of the termination of hos- 
tilities Dec. 31 abolished many _ of 
the prfesident’s wartime powers and es- 
tablished a definite time limit for the 
end of post-war farm price supports 
under existing legislation. 

This proclamation automatically ter- 
minates at the end of 1948 the gov- 
ernment’s obligation to support prices 
of major farm commodities at not less 
than 90 per cent of parity. 

In November 90 per cent of parity 
was equal to $1.22 a bushel for corn, 
$13.86 per cwt. for hogs, and $3.36 a 
hundred pounds for milk. 

The minimum “floor” prices will be 
subject to change from time to time, 
depending mainly on the prices of the 
commodities the farmer buys. 

At present, with the exception of 
potatoes, no government aid has been 
needed to maintain prices, since farm 
commodities have been well above le- 
gal support levels. 

During the next two years, however, 
surpluses of many farm commodities 
aré expected to drive farm prices down 
to the levels set by price support leg- 
islation. 

Anticipating the expected post war 
drop in price levels, Congress during 
the war passed legislation to protect 
the farmer against ruinous price de- 
clines. 


Pression Truman’s official dec- 
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one or more measures, inclu 
to producers, purchases in the market, 


THIS'LL BE FINE FOR. 

TWO VEARS, UNCLE - BUT 
THEN WE'LL NEED 

SOMETHING PERMANENT! 


This price support legislation was 
embodied in the wartime Stabilization 


Act of 1942. The law, as it read to- 
day, guarantees the price on so-called 
basic commodities at 90 per cent (9214 
per cent for cotton) of parity for two 
years. 

The basic commodities protected by 
this law are corn, wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice and peanuts. The law pro- 
vides that the prices on these com- 
modities shall be supported by com- 
modity loans. 

These loans will be set up, in all 
probability, on a basis similar to those 
made to producers under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. (The 
old AAA). 

The scope of the Stabilization Act 
was later extended by the Steagall 
amendment to include price support 
on hogs, eggs, chickens, milk, soybeans 
and potatoes. 

While the basic commodities are to 
be supported by crop loans, the Stea- 
gall commodities may be epported by 

ing loans 


or, as the bill reads, “other operations.” 
* * * 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, [AA RECORD 


The Steagall commodities are to be 
supported at not less than 90 per cent 


of parity. In some cases, fluid milk 
may be an example, prices probably 
will be supported at levels higher than 
the legal minimum. 

For all other farm comnfodities, in- 
cluding beef cattle, lambs and wool, 
the Steagall amendment declares, in 
effect, that they shall be supported in- 
so-far as funds are available to bring 
them into parity relationships with 
basic and Steagall commodities. 

Carrying out a program to keep ef- 
fective vas support floors under farm 
commodities during the next two years 
may not be done too easily. The gov- 
ernment’s difficulty with last year’s po- 
tato crop offers an example. This past 
year the government bought millions 
of bushels of potatoes to support the 
price at 90 per cent of parity. This 
was required under provisions of the 
Steagall amendment. 


The cost, as has been well publicized, 
was about $80,000,000. Next year 
acreage controls will be placed on po- 
tatoes with parity payments made only 
to cooperators. 


Again, in 1943 when farmers were 
asked to increase hog production at 
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a guaranteed price, they responded by 
producing 122,000,000 pigs and in 1944 
this record crop crashed through the 
guaranteed floor. 

Farmers believe in full production 
and certainly do not relish a return 
to specific crop acreage control pro- 
gtams of the past. 

It is generally agreed, however, that 
it will be hard to support prices with- 
out some control on production. Lead- 
ers in Congress appear ready to act 
on this basis if and when it becomes 
necessary. 


Rep. Clifford Hope, (Rep.-Kan.) 
and chairman of the powerful house 
committee on agriculture, said in an 
address recently that while price sup- 
port policy should recognize abundant 
production, safeguards should be used 
to protect the farmer from being 
“drowned in the flood of his own 
abundance.” 


It seems safe to say that production 
controls will be a part of any future 
price support program. 

On the basic commodities — as corn 
or wheat — this will mean acreage 
allotments and, if necessary, market- 
ing quotas, for cooperators. The prices 
will be supported by commodity loans 
made directly to farmers. 

On the Steagall commodities pro- 
duction control may be necessary but 
probably will come later than on the 
basic commodities. Potatoes again are 
the exception. Other methods of main- 
taining support levels probably will in- 
clude direct market - purchases, loans, 
and direct payments:to farmers. 


Following are listed some of the ma- 
jor crops and products, and their sup- 
port prices based on 90 per cent of 
parity in November: 

For basic commodities: corn, $1.22; 
wheat, $1.68; cotton, 24.3c; tobacco, 
28.9c. For Steagall commodities: soy- 
beans, $1.84; hogs, $13.86; eggs, 50c; 
chickens, 21.8c; whole milk, $3.36; 
butterfat, 53.4c. 


Pros. Truman: 
WE ARE PLEDGED 
TO THE SUPPORT 
OF FARM PRICES 


gyre: government's pledge to support 
farm prices for two years was re- 
newed by President Truman in his 
state of the union speech and economic 
report to the Eightieth Congress now 
in session. 

“We must honor the government’s 
commitment to support farm product 
prices during the period of readjust- 
ment to a stabilized peacetime basis,” 
the chief executive said. 

The cost during the next fiscal year 
for price support operations was esti- 
mated at $330,000,000 and was based 
on the assumption of “continued gen- 
eral prosperity.’ Costs will be much 
greater if farm markets are depressed. 

Even with the increased cost of 
price supports, the president asked a 
cut in the agricultural department's 
over-all fund of $73,588,033. 

Largest single budget cut asked by 
the president was in the program of 
direct payment to farmers for soil 
conservation practices. The cut, from 
$300,000,000 to $200,000,000, would 
apply to the 1948 crop year. 


Touching on\short range agriculture 
policy, the president said: “Present 
laws give considerable stability to farm 
prices for 1947 and 1948, and those 
two years must be utilized to maintain 
and develop markets for our great pro- _ 
ductive power.” 


“We shall need to give increasing 
emphasis to marketing during the next” 
few years. Better marketing can go 
a long way toward maintaining ade- 
quate rates of consumption, with bene- 
fit to farmers and the public alike.” 


He mentioned the permanent school 
lunch program recently authorized by 
Congress. “I hope this program will 
be expanded until we are sure that every 
American school child gets an adequate 
diet.” 


“In addition we ‘should study care- 
fully the possible need for food and 
nutrition programs to reach low-income 
families.” 


The government’s long-range pro- 
gram to support farm income at reason- 
able levels must be kept flexible, the 
president said. 


He advocated the preservation of the 
family-sized farm, prevention of an- 
other agricultural depression, compar- 
able treatment for farm communities 
in education, housing, medical care, 
health, nutrition and social security. 


Cur (ovgr - - - 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a 
series of cover pictures dedicated to some 
of Illinois’ historic and picturesque 
scenes. 


F ALL Illinois’. famous sons, none 
stands higher in her estimation than 
Abraham Lincoln. Born in Kentucky, 
he spent the greater part of his life in 
the area of the Illinois capital city of 


This is an interior view of the Lincoin Tomb at Springfield. 
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Springfield, where he is buried in the 
Lincoln Tomb pictured on our cover. 

Visitors to the tomb — statesmen, 
royalty, presidents and thousands 
from all walks of life from every 
corner of the earth — have for many 
years come to pay their respects to 
the Great Emancipator. No longer 
does Lincoln belong only to Illinois, 
but as an inscription in the interior of 
the tomb puts it, “He Belongs to the 
Ages.” 

With funds acquired principally 
through subscription, construction of 
the monument, designed by Larkin G. 
Mead, Jr., was started in 1871. It was 
decidated in 1874. In 1899-1901 it was 
rebuilt and the casket moved to a new 
burial place 10 feet deep and six feet 
from the north wall. 


Buried in the south wall of the cham- 
ber are Mrs. Lincoln and three children, ° 
Edward, William, and Thomas, fa- 
miliarly known as “Tad.” The eldest son, 
Robert Lincoln, who died in 1926, is 
buried at Arlington. In 1930-31 the 
tomb was again remodeled and the in- 
terior changed considerably. 


RESIDENT Truman's official dec- 
Pp laration of the termination of hos- 

tilities Dec. 31 abolished many of 
the president's wartime powers and es- 
tablished a definite time limit for the 
end of post-war farm price supports 
under existing legislation. 

This proclamation automatically ter- 
minates at the end of 1948 the gov- 
ernment’s obligation to support prices 
of major farm commodities at not less 
than 90 per cent of parity. 

In November 90 per cent of parity 
was equal to $1.22 a bushel for corn, 
$13.86 per cwt. for hogs, and $3.36 a 
hundred pounds for milk. 

The minimum “floor’’ prices will be 
subject to change from time to time, 
depending mainly on the prices of the 
commodities the farmer buys. 

At present, with the exception of 
potatoes, no government aid has been 
needed to maintain prices, since farm 
commodities have been well above le- 
gal support levels. 

During the next two years, however, 
surpluses of many farm commodities 
are expected to drive farm prices down 
to the levels set by price support leg- 
islation. 

Anticipating the expected post war 
drop in price levels, Congress during 
the war passed legislation to protect 
the farmer against ruinous price de- 
clines. 


SUPPORTS 7 


THIS'LL BE FINE FOR 

TWO VEARS, UNCLE - BUT 
THEN WE'LL NEED 

SOMETHING PERMANENT! 


TL 


This price support legislation was 
embodied in the wartime Stabilization 
Act of 1942. The law, as it read to- 
day, guarantees. the price on so-called 
basic commodities at 90 per cent (9214 
per cent for cotton) of parity for two 
years. 


The basic commodities protected by 
this law are corn, wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice and peanuts. The law pro- 
vides that the prices on these com- 
modities shall be supported by com- 
modity loans. 

These loans will be set up, in all 
probability, on a basis similar to those 
made to producers under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. (The 
old AAA). 

The scope of the Stabilization Act 
was later extended by the Steagall 
amendment to include price support 
on hogs, eggs, chickens, milk, soybeans 
and potatoes. 

While the basic commodities are to 
be supported by crop loans, the Stea- 
gall commodities may be supported by 
one or more measures, including loans 
to producers, purchases in the market, 
or, as the bill reads, ‘other operations.” 


* * * 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


The Steagall commodities are to be 
supported at not less than 90 per cent 


of parity. In some cases, fluid milk 
may be an example, prices probably 
will be supported at levels higher than 
the legal minimum. 

For all other farm commrodities, in- 
cluding beef cattle, lambs and wool, 
the Steagall amendment declares, in 
effect, that they shall be supported in- 
so-far as funds are available to bring 
them into parity relationships with 
basic and Steagall commodities. 

Carrying out a program to keep ef- 
fective price support floors under farm 
commodities during the next two years 
may not be done too easily. The gov- 
ernment’s difficulty with last year’s po- 
tato crop offers an example. This past 
year the government bought millions 
of bushels of potatoes to support the 
price at 90 per cent of parity. This 
was required under provisions of the 
Steagall amendment. 


The cost, as has been well publicized, 


was about $80,000,000. Next: year 
acreage controls will be placed on po- 
tatoes with parity payments made only 
to cooperators. 


Again, in 1943 when farmers were 
asked to increase hog production at 
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a guaranteed price, they responded by 
producing 122,000,000 pigs and in 1944 
this record crop crashed through the 
guaranteed floor. 


Farmers believe in full production 
and certainly do not relish a return 
to specific crop acreage control pro- 
grams of the past. : 

It is generally agreed, however, that 
it will be hard to support prices with- 
out some control on production. Lead- 
ers in Congress appear ready to act 
on this basis if and when it becomes 
necessary. 

Rep. Clifford Hope, (Rep.-Kan.) 
and chairman of the powerful house 
committee on agriculture, said in an 
address recently that while price sup- 
port policy should recognize abundant 
production, safeguards should be used 
to protect the farmer from being 
“drowned in the flood of his own 
abundance.” 


It seems safe to say that production 
controls will be a part of any future 
Price support program. 

On the basic commodities — as corn 
or wheat — this will mean acreage 
allotments and, if necessary, market- 
ing quotas, for cooperators. The prices 
will be supported by commodity loans 
made directly to farmers. 

On the Steagall commodities pro- 
duction control may be necessary but 
probably will come later than on the 
basic commodities. Potatoes again are 
the exception. Other methods of main- 
taining support levels probably will in- 
clude direct market purchases, loans, 
and direct payments to farmers. 

Following are listed some of the ma- 
jor crops and products, and their sup- 
port prices based on 90 per cent of 
parity in November: : 

For basic commodities: corn, $1.22: 
wheat, $1.68: cotton, 2-4.3c: tobacco, 
28.9c. For Steagall commodities: soy- 
beans, $1.8; hogs, $13.86; eggs, 50c; 
chickens, 21.8c; whole milk, $3.36; 
butterfat, 53.4c. 


Pres. Truman: 
WE ARE PLEDGED 
TO THE SUPPORT 
OF FARM PRICES 


HE government's pledge to support 

farm prices for two years was re- 
newed by President Truman in_ his 
state of the union speech and economic 
report: to the Eightieth Congress now 
in session. 

“We must honor the government's 
commitment to support farm product 
prices during the period of readjust 
ment to a stabilized peacetime basis,” 
the chief executive said. 

The cost during the next fiscal year 
for price support operations was esti- 
mated at $330,000,000 and was based 
on the assumption of “continued gen- 
eral prosperity.” Costs will be much 
greater if farm markets are depressed. 

Even with the increased cost of 
price supports, the president asked a 
cut in the agricultural department's 
over-all fund of $73,588,033. 

Largest single budget cut asked by 
the president was in the program ot 
direct payment to farmers for soil 
conservation practices. The cut, from 
$300,000,000 to $200,000,000, would 
apply to the 1948 crop year. 


Touching on short range agriculture 
policy? the president said: “Present 
laws give considerable stability to farm 
prices for 1947 and 1948, and those 
two years must be utilized to maintain 
and develop markets for our great pro- 
ductive power.” 

“We shall need to give 
emphasis to marketing during the next 
Better marketing 
toward maintaining ade- 
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Grain Marketing Program 


Moves into High Goar 


URTHER progress in the organizing, 

planning and developing of the 
Farm Bureau cooperative grain market- 
ing association, which will be allied 
with the [AA’s Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company, have been reported by Act- 
ing Manager G. H. Iftner. 

Added to the lengthening list of 
counties which plan to affiliate with 


IAA’s grain brokerage affiliate, which 
has an agreement with Indiana Grain 
to credit for patronage purposes grain 
marketed through Indiana Grain by 
Illinois Grain Corporation members. 
Officers and members of the board 
of directors of the new Livingston 


_,.Ccounty Grain and Supply Company 


are: Leonard Sellmyer, president, 


Illinois Grain Terminals Company is~-Satihemin; John Roth, vice president, 


the Livingston County Grain and Sup- 
ply Company which recently purchased 
the holdings of the Saunemin Farmers 
Elevator Company which included four 
elevators. 

Besides marketing grain, the Living- 
ston county co-op plans to become 
affiliated with Illinois Farm Supply 
Company and to supply farmers with 
Blue Seal and Service Brands of feed 
and fertilizers. 

The Havana River Grain Company, 
which will sefvice Mason, Logan, Me- 
nard, Cass, Schuyler, McDonough and 
Fulton counties, reported the near com- 
pletion of its 70,000 bushel elevator at 
Havana. It will be ready to buy grain 
about March 1 and with the old eleva- 
tor will have a storage capacity of 
90,000 bushels. 

The three elevator sites purchased 
by the Prairie Grain Company, which 
will serve La Salle, Lee, Henry, Mar- 
shall-Putnam, Stark, Woodford, Bu- 
reau and Peoria counties, are at Lacon, 
Hennepin and Ottawa. 

Plans for the construction of a 125,- 
000 bushel elevator at Lacon will be 
discussed with the contractor when he 
submits his first draft about April. 

The board of directors will meet 
soon with the builder of the Hennepin 
elevator. Work is. expected to begin 
about April 1. The site at Ottawa still 
awaits clearance of title. Other sites 
are being sought by the Prairie Grain 
Company. C. H. Kreiling, Havana 
engineer, has been authorized to secure 
permits for the construction of the 
Lacon and Hennepin elevators. 

The elevator at Havana will be com- 
pleted about the same time as the ele- 
vator being built at Decatur, Ala., by 
the Indiana Grain Cooperative. Havana 
River Grain Company intends to ship 
grain by barge to the elevator at De- 
catur, Ala., and later to the elevator 
at Louisville which the Indiana co-op 
is planning to build. 

Havana Grain plans a membership in 
the Illinois Grain Corporation, the 


Fairbury; Eugene Mies, secretary, Pon- 
tiac; William Thomas, treasurer, Flan- 
agan; M. D. Rich, Saunemin; Charles 
Chapple, Dwight; Edward Brandes, 
Manville; John Murphy, Odell; and 
Charles Lauritzen, Reddick. 


Western Illinois Grain Company, 
Dallas City, became the first active 
member of Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company on Jan. 13 when president 


Workmen, shown atop the Havana River 

Grain Company's 70,000 bushel elevator, 

put the finishing touches to the structure 

which is expected to go into operation 
March 1. 


Emory Ward, Ferris, signed the mem- 
bership agreement following official 
action by his board of directors. 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR | 


PRACTICAL JOKER 

I note in the material for the February 
issue of the RECORD the story announc- 
ing the resignation of John C. Moore as 
assistant organization director for District 
3. You have a statement in the article to 
the effect that practical jokes are legend- 
ary with Mr. Moore. I think I might 
enlighten you on a practical joke that 
John pulled on IAA Organization Di- 
rector O. D. Brissenden during a Mid- 
West Training School in Madison, Wis., 
in 1931. 

O. D. Brissenden and L. F. Brissen- 
den, his father, were both in attendance 
at the school. L. F. Brissenden is quite 
a fisherman. The school was-conducted 
at the University of Wisconsin which lies 
on the bank of a lake. Rather early each 
morning, L. F. Brissenden would get up 
and go down to the bank of the lake and 
do a little fishing. He usually pulled out 
a few small fish and gave them to some 
of the boys who would be along the lake 
shore. 

On next to the last day of the school, 
O. D. Brissenden accompanied his father 
down to the lake to fish. They came up 
about 8 o'clock in the morning and 
thought nothing of their fishing adven- 
ture. However, the sly John Moore took 
cognizance of this event and decided to 
play a | poe; joke on O. D. Brissenden, 
who of course had no fishing license. 


During the noon hour, John - drove 
over to the state house, went into the 
office of the state office of conservation, 
secured some conservation department sta- 
tionery, and a copy of a summons which 
was used to summon men into court who 
had violated the fish and game act of 
the state. John had this summons very 
carefully filled in with a typewriter, and 
then bribed a university cop to step into 
one of the sessions of the school and serve 
the notice on O. D. Brissenden before 
some 400 or 500 people assembled in this 
meeting. 


Brissenden had no knowledge of such 
actions until the cop approached him, and 
the summons was so neatly done, that 
even after it was served, he never sus- 
pected John Moore as the man who had 
figured out the practical joke. Of course 
it was embarrassing to Brissenden, but 
John split his sides laughing. It was 
several hours before Brissenden finally 
discovered that it was a joke and found 
out who had been back of it. 


I thought you might be interested in 
knowing about this occasion because it 
is fully characteristic of John Moore. That 
is one of the reasons why we all love 
him. 

George E. Metzger 
IAA Field Secretary 
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fiat CAN WE DO WITH OUR 


Rural Peoad:: 


OW MANY times have you gone 
to town on Saturday and observed 
mud-covered, battered automobiles 
parked here and there? 
How many times have you cruised 
down a highway and watched an auto- 
mobile lurching and grinding away _ 
over a rutted road trying to reach the 
paved road on which you are driving? 
Farmers who travel the 75,000 miles 
of township and road district roads 
each year, have many common road 
problems. There are still around 24,000 
miles of unimproved dirt roads in Ili- 
nois townships and many miles of so- 
called improved roads which become 
impassable during bad weather. 
Ability to support local roads varies 
widely among townships with counties 
all over the state. Usually, well-gov- 
erned townships with high assessed val- 
uations have a large percentage of all- 
weather township roads. At the same 
time, no district can have good roads 
when the maximum legal road and 
bridge tax rate yields as little as $1.50 
per mile each year for maintenance. 
Over 300 townships and road dis- 
tricts received less than $2,000 total road 
and bridge income in 1942. Many 
townships and road districts find that 
after road administration costs, equip- 
ment payments, labor, fuel, and repair 
bills are paid, very little is left to go on 
the roads although all possible income 
has been collected. While many of the 
1620 districts are poor, collectively they 
account for more than half of township 
cost payments. Wise expenditure of 
road and bridge revenue often means 
good or bad local road service. 
The Illinois state legis- 
lature approved in July 
1945 an act and appropri- 
ation for the construction 
and resurfacing of town- 
ship and road district 
roads. On November 20, 
1945, the first allotment 
of $10,000,000 was made 
to the counties and on July 
l, 1946, the remaining 
$5,000,000 was allotted. 
Of the total appropriation 
$14,208,000 was allocated 


By CHARLES B. MAYFIELD, Director, 
(AA Road Improvement Department 
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to townships; $591,999 was allocated 

to county highway engineers for engi- 

neering service; $200,000 was allocated 
to the state department of public works 

and buildings for administration pur- 
oses. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
sponsored the legislation providing 
these funds in the General Assembly 
and has been greatly interested in ad- 
ministration of this law. The Associa- 
tion is interested in further assistance 
for farm-to-highway roads and per- 
missive legislation allowing townships 
to combine, creating larger districts for 
the purpose of improving and main- 
taining roads and bridges. 

Under this law and appropriation, the 
state, for the first time, has recognized 
some obligation for the improvement 
of local township and road . district 
roads. This law met with variations of 
success and cooperation on the part of 
local road districts, depending on local 
difficulty. There is unanimous agree- 
ment that assistance is needed for farm- 
to-market roads. Many agree that the 
present type of assistance is completely 
satisfactory. However, different results 
are observed. 

In one county, 227 of 1225 miles of 
township roads were scheduled to be 
resurfaced with oil or gravel. Good 
progress has been made and to date, 
all but 30 miles have been completed. 
The more wealthy townships of this 
county had money to prepare the right 
of way for resurfacing. The poorer 
ones did not do so well. Three town- 
ships are still held up because of rough 
terrain and lack of local revenue. 

Five townships voted $70,000 in 
bonds in order to participate in this 
program. Other townships had moncy 
from previous bond issues and road and 
bridge revenue. Sixty per cent of the 
townships are now very close to the con- 
stitutional limit in bonding power. 
While a small percentage of township 
roads were resurfaced under this pro- 
gram, over 4000 bridges and culverts 
need repairs or replacement, and the 
remaining roads need resurfacing or 
heavy maintenance. 

(Continued on page 21) 


Gateway Amendment 
Cavues in Five Countios 
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HE TRADITIONAL lack of interest 

in proposed changes to the state 
constitution caused the Gateway amend- 
ment to suffer a 3 to 1 defeat at the 
Nov. 5 general election, a record of 
the official vote released recently would 
indicate. 


The measure carried in De Kalb, Du 
Page, Effingham, Ford and Kendall 
counties and only by small majorities. 


The -proposed amendment would 
have passed with an overwhelming 4 to 
1—majority if only the votes for or 
against the measure were counted. The 
official. record shows 3,619,322 voted 


in the election, 1,273,653 voted for, and 
368,108 voted against the measure. It 
was the balance of 2,345,669 non- 
voters who-killed the bill. 

Reports from counties received by 
Roy P. Johnson, IAA director of special 
services, indicate that 5,000 or more 
Farm Bureau members helped to publi- 
cize the Gateway and encouraged rural 
voters to take a stand for the measure. 

Only about one-third of Cook county 
and one-half of downstate voted on 
the amendment. (See table). In 
1932 the proposed amendment was de- 
feated by a similar majority of non- 
voters. Those who did not vote were 


COUNTY VOTE ON GATEWAY AMENDMENT 


Total 
Counties Vote Yes No 
Adams . 23,286 5,843 3,104 
Alexander 3 2,606 41 
Bond 6,651 2,044 577 
Boone 5,108 2,033 718 
Brown 3,207 944 277 
Bureau . 16,139 6,461 2,031 
3,047 1,197 2 
6,460 2,777 948 
6,507 2,405 1,092 
27,416 12,676 3,642 
15,226 4,925 1,654 
8,133 2,505 1,645 
6,917 1,961 1,045 
10,235 3,134 989 
14,674 6,076 2,411 
Cook (see 
Crawford 9,460 3,329 1,893 
Cumberlan 4,778 1,321 
DeKalb . 13,181 6,891 1,197 
DeWitt . »711 2,088 1,747 
Douglas 6,430 2,457 1,048 
DuPage 53,022 28,529 8,131 
Edgar ... 10,77 3,533 2,729 
Edwards 3,622 1,639 232 
Effingham . 9,727 6,017 2,142 
Fayeite 11,586 2,743 1,155 
Ford ..... 6,326 3,619 683 
Franklin 20,581 4,109 1,374 
Fuiton ... = 16,076 4,166 1,904 
Gallatin . ns 4,310 1,070 310 
Greene oe 6,939 2,300 889 
Grundy . 8,304 2,362 1,527 
Hamilton 6,066 1,805 10 
ancoc 11,243 3,379 1,250 
Hardin 3,229 595 4 
Henderso) 3,638 1,668 332 
Henry - 16,319 6,375 2,124 
Iroquois 12,624 5,730 1,385 
Jackson ~ 14,188 4,454 2,215 
Jasper ... 5,889 1,509 1,085 
efferson 14,919 4,252 1,454 
ersey  .. 5,528 2,363 477 
oDaviess - 6,952 2,991 557 
oe 4,531 823 448 
ane ...... 51,597 19,122 5,031 
Kankakee . 22,778 6,780 4,612 
Kendall 4,865 2,888 367 
Knox ...... 21,908 8,290 2,532 
Lake 52,192 22,550 5,542 
LaSalle 40,298 16,130 
Lawrence 8,501 1,835 543 
ee 12,564 4,024 1,110 
14,840 6,302 2,578 


Counties Vote Yes No 
Logan 11,140 3,598 951 
Macon 32,194 10,704 4,274 
Macoup’ 21,015 6,804 2,428 
Madison 51,725 9,305 5,055 
Marion... 16,910 3,733 1,708 
Marshall 6,135 1,672 4,437 
Mason .... 6,304 2,368 3,938 
Massac .. 4,603 1,031 230 
McDonough 10,370 4,101 1,534 

cHenry 17,363 6,807 1,571 
cLean .. 27,488 9,441 3,544 
Menard -. 4,530 1,959 471 
Mercer 6,681 2,401 669 
Monroe . 5,387 2,129 1,223 
Montgomery 16,155 4,568 2,419 
Morgan ..... 13,894 4,760 1,726 
Moultrie 5,915 2,303 1,426 
Ogle — 10,584 4,359 1,075 
Peoria 50,880 13,009 6,660 
Perry 10,248 3,050 1,074 
Piatt 5,075 1,511 523 
ike 9,567 3,729 2,141 
Pope 2,866 536 254 
Pulaski 4,365 1,291 509 
Putnam .. 2,500 1,120 585 
Randolph 13,017 3,678 2,449 
Richland .... 7,087 2,498 623 
Rock Island 37,238 9,288 9,088 
Saline ........ 15,734 3,260 1,630 
Sangamon 53,723 14,350 9,258 
Schuyler 5,083 1,803 3,280 
Scott — 3,572 1,252 420 
Shelby 11,146 3,756 1,534 
Stark 3,129 1,146 583 
St. Clair 72,239 18,554 5,667 
Stephenson 14,019 5,177 1,835 
Tazewell . 21,157 8,591 2,594 
Union ..... 7,801 2,236 1,712 
Vermilion 33,495 10,280 3,333 
Wabash 5,902 1,350 822 
Warren 8,996 3,153 984 
Washington 6,941 1,84 719 
ayne ... 8,617 1,858 727 
White 9,030 2,460 1,839 
Whitesid 14,737 5,245 1,657 
Will 46,498 11,729 5,993 
William 17,567 4,285 2,175 
Winnebago ,006 16,811 6,022 
Woodford 8,156 3,747 
Down State ... 1,509,535 502,266 203,462 
Cook County .. 2,109,787 771,387 164,646 
yy | eee - 3,619,322 1,273,653 368,108 


counted as voting against it. 

Kendall is credited with conducting 
one of the best campaigns. The measure 
carried in every precinct and passed the 
county bya 59 per cent majority. Farm 
and Home Bureau cooperated closely 
and many women worked in the pre- 
cincts. 

Although the bill was defeated prim- 
arily because of the indifference of the 
city voter, the measure passed in De 
Kalb county which is dominated by the 
vote of DeKalb and Sycamore, cities 
totaling 15,000 in population. Farm 
Bureau and civic leaders worked closely 
together to pass the measure. 

In Ford county 56 per cent voted for 
the bill. Here it also took the city as 
well as the farm vote to win. 

By and large, however, the city over- 
whelmed the rural vote. In Jackson 
county 13 out of 14 rural precincts 
carried the proposed amendment while 
the city vote defeated the measure by a 
count of 9,734 to 4,454. 

Outstanding work was done in St. 
Clair and. LaSalle by Emmet Keim and 
Earl Hays, organization directors for the 
two counties. 

Both’ ‘counties were’ completely 
covered with publicity on the amend- 
ment’ and»'the organization ‘directors 
helped to-coordinate the Farm’ Bureau 
campaigns with those of civic groups. 
In ‘LaSalle county 220 precinct ‘volun- 
teers worked to: pass the amendment. 


SEE YOU IN ST. LOUIS 
NEXT NOVEMBER 


T. LOUIS, MO., has been selected 

by the board of directors as the 
site of the 33rd annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. Plans 
for the convention, which will be held 
the week of November 17, were dis- 
cussed by the board at a recent meeting. 


It will be the first time in seven 
conventions that the annual meeting of 
the IAA will be held outside Chicago. 
During the war years, the shortage of 
housing and the government’s ban on 
unnecessary travel caused the Associa- 
tion to confine meetings to Chicago. 

Holding the meeting in St. Louis 
will give farmers from the southern 
part of the state a better chance to 
attend. Southern Illinois Farm Bureau 
people responded admirably to the in- 
vitation to attend the IAA annual con- 
vention in St. Louis in January, 1941. 
The meeting was the 25th or Silver 
Anniversary of the founding of the 
IAA and brought out the largest crowd 
in the organization’s history up until 
that time, 
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FEBRU. 


O HELP handle the increasing vol- 

ume of business of its three insur- 
ance companies, the Illinois ‘Agricul- 
tural Association has appointed a treas- 
urer and a comptroller for Country Life 
Insurance Company, Country Mutual 
Fire Company, and Country Mutual 
Casualty Company. 

Treasurer of the three companies is 
William J. Nevermann, 35, 2 member 
of the accountancy staff of Country Cas- 
ualty since December, 1945. Comptrol- 
ler is T. D. Karnes, 44, formerly of the 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company of 
Chicago. 


T. D. Karnes W. J. Nevermann 
Nevermann was born and reared in 
Tripoli, Ia., and was graduated from 
Drake University at Des Moines in 
1932 where he majored in finance. He 
continued his education at Northwest- 
ern University night school and the 
American Institute of Banking. 

After a year with an investment bank 
in Des Moines, Nevermann came to the 
Lake Shore National Bank in Chicago 
where he was employed as assistant 
auditor and note teller for several years 
until he joined the navy in March 1943. 
He served in the Pacific as a communi- 
cations officer and was discharged in 
December, 1945 as a lieutenant. 

Nevermann resides in Lombard with 
his wife, the former Palma Lima of 
Chicago. They have no children. 

Karnes was born in Fairbury, Livings- 
ton county, son of the late T. D. Karnes, 
who served as manager of the Farmers 
Grain Company at Fairbury from 1912 
to 1945. 

After attending Fairbury schools, 
Karnes graduated from the University 
of Illinois School of Athletic’ Coaching 
in 1925. He studied business for one 
year in the College of Commerce. 

He was a member of the Illinois 
basketball team in 1923-24-25 and his 
honorary and social affiliations included 
Tribe of Illini, Skull and Crescent, 
Sigma Pi fraternity, and commerce and 
coaching societies. 

After graduation, Karnes coached at 
Illinois State Normal University until 
1927 when he joined a Bloomington in- 
vestment firm. During the next six 
years he also coached at Illinois Wes- 
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IAA Announces 


New Staff 


Promotions — 
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leyan University and Trinity High 
School in Bloomington and officiated 
at games. 

In 1933, he was employed by the in- 
surance department of the State of Illi- 
nois, working first in securities and 
later as an insurance examiner. 

He enlisted in the navy in 1942 and 
served until the end of the war at Great 
Lakes, Pearl Harbor and aboard a 
destroyer. He was discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant commander. 

Karnes returned to the state insur- 
ance department for 10 weeks then 
worked for a year with the Bankers 
Life and Casualty Company before com- 
ing to the IAA. He is married to the 
former Leta Stucker of Palestine and 
Kankakee. They have no children. 


PRESIDENT SHUMAN 
NAMES 1947 IAA 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


TANDING committees of the IIli- 

nois Agricultural Association for 
1947 have been announced by President 
Charles B. Shuman of Sullivan. Farm 
adviser members to each committee ex- 
cept the finance group were to be 
named later, 

The new committees as announced 
by President Shuman are as follows: 

Finance — F. E. Morris, Buffalo, 
chairman; Russell V. McKee, Varna; 
and Milton W. Warren, Mansfield. 

Marketing — Homer Curtiss, Stock- 
ton, chairman; J. King Eaton, Edwards- 
ville; C. J. Elliot, Streator; Edwin 
Gumm, Galesburg; and E. T. Culnan, 
Lincoln. 

Organization-Information — Otto 
Steffey, Stronghurst, chairman; John T. 
Evans, Hoopeston; and Albert Webb, 
Ewing. 

Public Relations — K. T. Smith, 
Greenfield, chairman; Earl M. Hughes, 
Woodstock; and F. E. Morris, Buffalo. 

Business Service — Lyman Bunting, 
Ellery, chairman; Dan Clarke, New 
Berlin; and Chester McCord, Newton. 


PPOINTMENT of a comptroller 

and acting treasurer for the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company has been an- 
nounced by Manager C. H. Becker. 

Comptroller is A. M. Ault, 43, assist- 
ant treasurer of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company since last February. 

The new assistant treasurer, also des- 
ignated acting treasurer, is Ralph O. 
Almgreen, 45, Illinois Farm Supply di- 
rector of accounting and statistics. 

The new office of comptroller will 
not only handle the accounting and 
budgetary functions of the company, 
but will be accountable for all analysis 


R. O. Almgreen A. M. Ault 


work and the developing and interpret- 
ing of information and facts that have 
bearing on the future policies of the 
company. 

Ault was born and reared in Kanka- 
kee county, and was graduated in 1932 
from the University of Illinois College 
of Commerce. 

Before joining the Jo Daviess Service 
Company in 1933, he did public ac- 
counting in Chicago. He transferred to 
the Marshall-Putnam Oil. Company in 
1935 and three years later became an 
Illinois Farm Supply Company south- 
ern district fieldman. He was called 
to the Chicago office in 1941 to head 
the company’s petroleum division. 

Ault also has the job of managing 
the new building purchased last spring 
to house the IAA’s Chicago offices. 

He is married to the former Sibyl St. 
John of Kankakee county, The Aults 
have two sons, Roger, 17, and Stanley, 
8. 

Almgreen was born and reared at 
Rio in Knox County, graduated from 
Galesburg high school, studied a busi- 
ness college course, and was employed 
by the Rio State Bank for 15 years. 

He became a dealer for the Knox 
County Service Company, assistant to 
the manager of the Peoria County Ser- 
vice Company, manager of the Schuyler- 
Brown Service Company, and manager 
of the Ford County Service Company 
before going to the Chicago office in 
June, 1943 as office manager. 

Almgreen is married to the former 
Lillian Mortensen of Knox county. 
They have one child, Robert, 18 months. 


WHAT 


AUNTING the poultry industry 
H today is the specter of a relatively 
mew  respiratory-nervous system 
malady known as Newcastle disease. 
The name is derived from the city of 
Newcastle in England where an out- 
break occurred in 1927. 


The disease has received a great deal 
of publicity but due to lack of factual 
knowledge relating to the disease re- 
cently attacking poultry flocks, some 
confusion has arisen in the minds of 
farmers who wish to know as much as 
possible about this new malady. 


This article will attempt to clear up 
some of the confusing thoughts on the 
subject and is written with the hope 
that it- will answer some of the ques- 
tions in the minds of poultry men. 


What is Newcastle disease? It is an 
infectious condition involving princi- 
pally the respiratory organs and the 
central nervous system of chickens and 
other fowl. In 1940 in California a 
“respiratory nervous disorder’ was re- 
ported. In 1942 California reported a 
condition they called avian pneumoen- 
cephalitis. It appears fairly certain 
that these conditions were actually 
Newcastle disease. 


How prevalent is this disease?  Ac- 
cording to the latest reports it definitely 
has been in 29 states, and reports sug- 
gestive of the disease but not definitely 
diagnosed have been received from sev- 
eral other states. Illinois has had six 
outbreaks, mostly in north and central 
areas. It is logical to expect that addi- 
tional outbreaks may occur as we enter 
another season of hatching and raising 
chicks. 


to Do About 
Nowcadstle Disease 


By DR. C. D. VAN HOUWELING, 
Director, 
IAA Veterinary Medical Relations 


Common symptoms are respiratory 
and: nervous disorders — coughing, 
gasping for air and difficult breathing 
as manifested by open beak breathing. 
The nervous symptoms usually are lack 
of muscular coordination and partial 
or complete paralysis of one or both 
legs and a peculiar distortion in the 
position of the head. The symptoms 
are quite similar in young chicks and 
older birds. In adult flocks a marked 
decrease in egg production results. In 
some cases this egg production will 
drop to zero. 

How deadly is Newcastle disease to 
infected chickens? The mortality varies 
to a great extent. A sub-committee 
from the National Newcastle Disease 
Committee investigating in California 
reported mortality ran as high as 80-90 
per cent. There were instances, how- 
ever, where the death loss was not ex- 
pected to be more than 4 or 5 per cent, 
but egg production had decreased from 
70 per cent to 20 per cent in some 
flocks. In one densely populated poul- 
try area including 600,000 birds in 300 
flocks, about 120,000, or 20 per cent 
died of the disease in 1944. 

No specific treatment is known at 
present. Control measures should in- 
clude isolation of sick birds, proper dis- 
posal of birds that have died from the 
disease, and a thorough cleaning and 
disinfecting of houses and equipment. 
A vaccine for the disease has been 
used extensively in California and 
seems’ to decrease the mortality rate 
substantially and prevent some of the 
decrease in egg production. Vacci- 
nated birds also seem to come back into 
production sooner than those which 
have not been vaccinated. 

You may now be a little more fa- 
miliar with Newcastle disease — what 
it is, what its symptoms are, what it 
does, and it may seem that there isn’t 
much you can do about it. So you prob- 
ably wonder what authorities are doing 
to combat this malady. 

I can report that the livestock disease 
control agencies of the federal and 
state governments are doing something 
about it. The federal government, 
through the Bureau of Animal Industry 


of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has organized a Newcastle disease re- 
search program. This program will 
cover five main fields of study, which 
are: 


1. Determine the loss caused by the 
disease in various states; and deter- 
mine the efficiency of control meth- 
ods; 

2. Develop an accurate, rapid diag- 
nostic method or methods; 


3. Determine the value of various phys- 
ical and chemical agents for destroy- 
ing the virus whfch causes New- 
castle disease; 


3 
4. Obtain more information on the 
manner in which the disease spreads; 


5. Prepare and test more effective vac- 
cines. 


Your state government, through the 
Division of Livestock Industry of the 


State Department of Agriculture, has _ 


five district veterinarians in Illinois who 
are prepared to cooperate in the early 
diagnosis and proper control of this 
disease. These men are Dr. Roy A. 
Thompson, Clinton; Dr. T, E. Palmer, 
Casey; Dr. W. E. LeCroy, Fairfield; 
Dr. L. B. Woods, Roodhouse; and Dr. 
Rex Van Sickle, Orion. 


The College of Veterinary Medicine 
of the University of Illinois has pub- 
lished information pertaining to this 
disease, and has established laboratory 
facilities to assist in its diagnosis. The 
college will assist the district veteri- 
narians in making a positive diagnosis 
when the malady is suspected. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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YOU 2 LOSE YOUR LIFE'S 
SAVINGS ‘IN AN INSTANT ANY DAY 


THAT ONE OF THESE ACCIDENTS HAPPEN: ONE OF YOUR HORSES 


i “ 
BREAKS ONTO THE HIGHWAY ae B= AND CAUSES FATAL AUTO 


ACCIDENT, OR A DOMESTIC SERVANT FALLS DOING SOME 
SIMPLE CHORE, OR A HIRED HAND IS GORED BY A BULL, ~ 
FALLS UNDER HIS TRACTOR, IS KICKED BY A HORSE 4 
OR A STRANGER IS INJURED Ron YOUR PREMISES. IF YOU 
ARE NOT INSURED AGAINST THESE ACCIDENTS AND STILL SLEEP 
WELL Se AT NIGHT, IT MUST BE THAT YOU ARE UNAWARE 
OF THESE LIABILITIES. YET IGNORANCE OF THE LAW tay, 

IS NO EXCUSE. BETTER SEE YOUR COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 


AGENT TODAY AND BE SAFE. 
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Infected with Newcastle disease, this Inroads of Newcastle disease on the 
hen shows o characteristic symptom — neuro-muscular systems of these chicks 
= lack of muscular control. makes standing difficult. 
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See your Country Mutual Casualty Agent today at the Farm co” yp 
Bureau and learn how little it costs to be protected against <4 > | 

: op ton \N) < 
the most serious risks of farm management — liability for we X, 
injuiries sustained by employees, injuries sustained by the yy > | 
public on your premises, injuries caused by your livestock on p> ew 
the highway. Don’t take chances. If any of the above are CG \"4 ad 
the result of your negligence it might take your life’s savings of 
to pay the bill. C 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarke are shown at dining 
room table. made from walnut flooring 
of their old carriage house. 


REKKING westward in 1839, a 
shrewd 27-year-old Yankee pioneer 
decided he had gone far enough when 
he reached the rich prairie lands just 
west of Springfield in central Illinois. 
He settled in Morgan county but 
subsequently backtracked to Cartwright 
township in Sangamon county where 
he started farming. He was Dan L. 
Clarke of Rhode Island, descendant of 
John Clarke, who came from England 
on the historic Mayflower in 1620. 

Dan L. Clarke was one of those rest- 
less individualists who brought the 
homely New England virtues of rever- 
ence, thrift, sobriety and independence 
to the Illinois prairies. 

From these roots his grandson and 
namesake, Dan L. Clarke, today carries 
on and emulates the canny farming 
practices started by his grandfather. 
Going further, the grandson has taken 
an active interest in farm organization 
and has added his bit to the efforts of 
those who have made the Sangamon 
County Farm Bureau one of the best 
in the state. 

Clarke has been a member of his 
county Farm Bureau for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, serving for several 
years as a director, then two years as 
vice president and finally four years as 


Grain Farming 
i JAA 
Director Clarke's 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


president before being elected as an 
IAA director from the 21st congres- 
sional district, representing Sangamon, 
Christian, Montgomery, and Macoupin 
counties. 

He succeeded Floyd E. Morris of 
Buffalo when Morris became vice presi- 
dent of the IAA in November, 1945. 

Principally a grain and hog farmer, 
Clarke grows a preponderant amount 
of corn and soybeans with a moderate 
crop of oats, 


The IAA director from the Lincoln 
country was born June 9, 1888 about 
midway between Pleasant Plains, New 
Berlin and Ashland adjoining the farm 
he operates today, part of the lands 
settled by his grandfather in 1839. 


He was educated in the grade school 
and at Whipple academy in Jackson- 
ville and following two years at the 
University of Illinois, he returned in 
1911 to the home farm which he has 
operated since that time. He owns 


* * * 


Editor's Note: This is the fourth of a 
series of articles to acquaint you with the 
men who represent you on the Illinois 
Agricultural Association board of direc- 
tors. 


Combine operators are questioned about ylelds by IAA Director Clarke as they sweep 
across his extensive soybean fields. 


12 


Director Clarke looks over some fine 
specimens of his corn as he walks through 
a ripening field. 


350 acres and farms an additional 100 
acres owned by his sister. 

Aptly named, the Pleasant Plains area 
was visited a number of times by 
Abraham Lincoln. The land is flat and 
fertile and is a virtual Garden of Eden 
for the raising of corn and soybeans. 

Taking advantage of this fact, espe- 
cially during the war years, Clarke has 
planted heavily in cash grain crops. In 
recent years he has had about 170 acres 
in corn, 140 in soybeans, 90 in oats and 
25 in alfalfa and clover. Off and on he 
plants some winter wheat. 

More than 100 years old, the Clarke 
home stands in a grove of trees set in 
some distance from the road at the end 
of a crushed-rock lane flanked by a row 
of walnut trees from which the place 
gets its name — Walnut Row Farm. 

The present structure replaced a log 
cabin and was built of timbers hauled 
in by oxen from Meredosia on the IIli- 
nois river some 50 miles away. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke take a great deal of pride 


_ in the heirlooms which have been 


passed on to them and have done much 
to preserve an atmosphere of serene 
leisurely living with late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century furnishings. 

This is particularly true of the parlor 
and living room, which are: completely 
furnished in early period design, and 
in the master bedroom with its ornately- 
carved rosewood bed. 

This theme is carried through to the 
dining room where stands a handsomely 
hand-finished, large drop-leaf table and 
old sideboard and corner cupboard 
made by a cabinet-maker from walnut 
flooring taken from a dismantled carri- 
age house which was built on the farm 
about a century ago. 

Grandfather Clarke also left behind 
an interesting farm account book cover- 
ing the farm’s day-by-day operations 
during the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century. Fromj it you gain a 
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Shaded area on map is 21st congressional 

district represented on the Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association board of directors by 
Dan L. Clarke of New Berlin. 


pretty good insight into farm life on 
the Illinois prairie a hundred years ago 
through its information on_ prices, 
wages, markets, livestock health and 
progress, weather and crop returns. 

Clarke has raised and fed annually an 
average of about 400 hogs until this 
year, mostly Hampshires and Durocs. 
On the farm also are 125 sheep, two 
horses and four dairy cows. He has 
had no beef cattle on his place for a 
number of years. 

He plants his beans in rows, drills his 
corn, grasses his waterways, and follows 
a rotation scheme in this order: corn, 
oats, beans, alfalfa or clover, corn. 

Only 70 acres of the Clarke farm 
have not been limed and 100 acres have 
not yet received an application of phos- 
phate although preparations have been 
made to apply one and a half cars of 
phosphate and 17 tons of+superphos- 
phate. 

Clarke helped set up the soil conser- 
vation district in his area. Although he 
has no children he has been active in 
working for the good of the rural 
schools in his neighborhood. He has 
been a trustee of his district’s elemen- 
tary schools for several years. 

Director Clarke is an active member 
of the board of the Methodist church at 
Ashland and was active during the war 
in Red Cross, Community and War 
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Fund drives and Victory Bond cam- 
paigns. He is a member of the Masonic 
Lodge at Ashland and Shrine at Spring- 
field. 


The Clarkes were married April 4, 


_1912 at the Congregational Church in 


Jacksonville. 


Mrs. Clarke, the former Coral Furr, 
takes a deep interest in her husband's 
civic and agricultural activities as well 
as in her own clubs, church and Red 
Cross and likes to raise flowers in her 
garden. 

With an abiding interest in the well- 
being of Illinois agriculture, Clarke 
believes that the future welfare of farm- 
ing lies in concerted effort through 
organization. For this reason, he says: 
“As far as the Illinois farmer is con- 
cerned, it is Farm Bureau and the IAA 
which are destined to lead us to better 
farm living.” 


TED DAVIS IS NAMED 
MANAGER OF ILLINOIS 
FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Ted Davis, sales manager of plant 
foods for Illinois Farm Supply Company 
until a few weeks ago when he was ap- 
pointed manager of 
information and ed- 
ucation in the dis- 
tribution division ot 
Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, has con 
named to succeed L. 
L. Colvis as man- 
ager of the Illinois 
Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. 

Colvis resigned to 
become secretary of 
marketing for the Il- 
linois Agricultural Association. | Head- 
quarters of the Fruit Growers Exchange 
are at Carbondale. 

Davis is a 1933 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 
He taught vocational agriculture for 
seven years and served as Pulaski-Alex- 
ander farm adviser from 1941 until 
1944 when he became district super- 
visor for the University of Illinois ex- 
tension service emergency farm labor 
program in southern and western Illi- 
nois. 

He went to the Chicago office of the 
Illinois Farm Supply Company in Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

Davis was reared on a farm near Ew- 
ing in Franklin county. He is married 
and the father of three children. 


Ted Davis 


The Prairie Farms Creamery of Henry 
held its annual meeting Jan. 18. This was 
the first annual meeting since the creamery 
began operations May 27, 1946. 


L. L. COLVIS APPOINTED 
HEAD OF NEW IAA 
MARKETING DEPARTMENT 


L. COLVIS, IAA director of fruit 

. and vegetable marketing and man- 
ager of the Illinois Fruit Growers Ex- 
change with offices 
at Carbondale, has 
been appointed sec- 
retary of marketing 
for the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Associa- 
tion. 

He will head the 
office designed to 
supervise and coor- 
dinate the activities 
of the dairy, grain, 
livestock, and fruit 
and vegetable mar- 
keting departments. 

Colvis was born and reared on a 
Randolph county fruit farm and special- 
ized in horticulture at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture from 
which he graduated in 1929. 

After five years as teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture at Chester, he served 
as Pulaski-Alexander farm adviser from 
1935 to 1939 where he was chiefly con- 
cerned with the production and market- 
ing of fruits and small vegetables. 

Before coming to the IAA in 1941, 
Colvis was an extension specialist in 
rural youth at the University of Illinois. 

He is married and has three children 
Lawrence, Jr., 14, William, 12, and 
John, 2. 


L. L. Colvis 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 

Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the. annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the months of Feb- 
ruary and March, at the hour and 
place to be determined by the 
Board of Directors of each County 
Farm Bureau, the members in good 
standing of such County Farm Bu- 
reau and who are also qualified 
voting members of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, shall elect a dele- 
gate or delegates to represent such 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. and vote on all matters 
before the next annual meeting, or 
any special meeting of the associa- 
tion, including the election of of- 
ficers and directors, as provided for 
in the by-laws of the Association. 

During February, annual meetings 
will be held in Coles, DeKalb, Doug- 
las, Edgar, Effingham, Grundy, Kan- 
kakee, Lake, McHenry, Mason, Mon- 
roe, Wayne, Whiteside and Will 
Counties. 

During March, the Boone County 
Farm Bureau will hold its annual 
meeting. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 
Tanuary 10, 1947. 
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ertilizer 


(Co-0Ps and 


Research 


By GEORGE D. SCARSETH* 


HE discoveries of fundamental facts 

pertaining to major plant food nutri- 

ent elements as nitrogen, Dect cae 
and potassium are far ahead of trade prac- 
tices for their distribution. A long lag 
between discovery and use is a common 
occurrence, but in the field of fertilizers 
it is of special significance because in an 
indirect and complex manner soil re- 
sources and human welfare are involved. 

If a sure cure for cancer should be dis- 
covered, the use of this discovery would 
be almost instantaneous. The utilization 
of new discoveries is not so prompt if by 
such utilization large segments of cost- 
ly investments in an old established in- 
destie might be rendered obsolete. 

With our American system of free and 
competitive enterprise, such changes have 
occurred every peaceful year because of 
competition — someone forced a change 
because they met the requirements per- 
mitted by the times. 

In the field of fertilizers, the slowness 


*Director of Research, American Farm 
Research Association. 


of improvements in new mixing and dis- 
tributing practices and the slowness of 
education spreading a broad understand- 
ing of the complex facts of fertilizers, in 
contrast to the swiftness of developments 
of fundamental chemistry and the swift- 
ness of soil exhaustion, erosion and des- 
struction brings about a situation that 
justifies pondering the Chinese proverb, 
“It is later than you think.” 

Research has brought forth in the last 
20 years highly concentrated materials in 
nitrogen, ._phosphate and potash carriers, 
but these have not yet found their way 
extensively to the land. Nobody is to 
blame except history itself, but history 
has victimized the industry that mixes 
fertilizers. 

It all started about 1824 when Peruvian 
guano was first imported. This material 
was very helpful to the cotton and to- 
bacco growers, largely because of its nitro- 
gen content. Chilean nitrate salts were 
soon imported and frequently added to 
the guano. Bone meal containing phos- 
phorus helped the crops, too. By 1845, 
the British had learned to make super- 


phosphate by pouring sulphuric acid on 
the bones. Somebody started mixing 
various combinations of these materials. 
Tobacco stems added bulk and some pot- 
ash. Industrial waste products as fish 
sctap, tankage, slops and meals were used 
because they contained some fertilizer 
ingredients — largely organic nitrogen. 
Out of mixing these odd materials a fer- 
tilizer mixing industry got started about 
1850. 

There was no research to guide the 
way, no experiments, no control laws, no 
guaranteeing analysis, but a service was 
rendered to the grower because he con- 
tinued to purchase the stuff. The mix- 
tures did a lot of good, but they were 
not good enough when research began 
to indicate what the soils needed and 
what these fertilizers carried. 

Analysis showed that it was common 
for a mixture to contain 2 to 3% nitro- 
gen, 6 to 8% phosphate (P,O,;) and as 
little as 1% potash (K,O). The land 
was young with a lot of topsoil remain- 
ing because erosion was still to come. 
Those who foresaw trouble ahead went 
unheeded. 


By 1880 the average plant food con- 
tent of all mixed fertilizers used in the 
United States was only 2.4% nitrogen, 
9.1% phosphate and 2% potash. 

It is not much to boast of when by 
1940 this average had only improved to 
3.8% nitrogen, 9.6% phosphate and 
6.4% potash. Such a mixture averaged 
only less than 20% total plant food con- 
tent. Not only did this plant food cost 
too much because there was too little of 
it in each bag, but the concentration was 
too low to carry an adequate quantity of 
plant food to do the job of feeding the 
plants unless a whopping quantity was 
used. Such quantities were used only on 
specialized crops as tobacco, potatoes and 
truck crops. 

The advantages of low concentrated 


. fertilizer mixtures to the mixing indus- 


try, who became the real merchandisers 
of fertilizers, has tended to create a cli- 
mate of belief in the nation that this is 
the way things must stand, or that prog- 
tess is fast enough. Even some of the 
co-operatives have found the sunshine of 
such weather more agreeable than to ven- 
ture into the storms of more vigorously 
representing the farmer's selfish interests 
in plant foods. The farmer’s selfish in- 
terest in fertilizers is far different than 
the selfish interest of the merchants who 
manufacture and sell it. Ask yourself 
this question, ““Whose selfish interest has 
been best represented in the 100 years of 
fertilizer history in America in making 
and distributing fertilizers?” 
Farmer-owned co-operatives have a most: 
vital responsibility to bring into the com- 
itive fertilizer industrial world the 
armer’s long delayed, special and pe- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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In the spring months just ahead, don’t get caught 
without fuel. Keep plenty of fuel and oil at hand 
to guard against slow deliveries which may de- 
velop during this rush period. Renember—Keep 
farm storage filled. 


MAGIC ALADDIN GASOLINE 


KLEER MQTOR GASOLINE Distributed exclusively by 81 member companies affiliated with 
FS/50 TRACTOR FUEL 


raorecronrun ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


RURAL YOUTH MIX RECREATION, EDUCATION 


Rural Youth generally make a bang-up affair of an annual banquet meeting and the young men and women of Edgar county 
are no exception. Here are some of the things they did at their last annual meeting at Paris. Left, at a signal, the boys grab for 


the girls’ shoes. Get to dance with the shoe’s owner. 


Center, Ray Farris, over from Clark county, acts as minister at mock wedding. 


Others, left to right, are David Ewing, Paul Kiley, the groom; Charles Webb; Thelma Sturgeon, the bride; and Violet Stewart. Right, 


they scurry around in a game played with chairs. 


On the serious side, the meeting had farm landscaping and farm building layout for its principal topic. Left, Prof. H. W. Gilbert of 
the University of Illinois points out a farmstead feature to (left to right), President Charles Krabel, Catherine Brown, Thelma Sturgeon, 


Charles Webb and Jack Robinson. Prof. Gilbert gave the principal talk. 


Center, group examines farm plan drawing by Joe Ewing. 


Left to right: Dick Brown, Alice Baber, Ilene Stewart and W. E. Perisho. Right: signing up for human bingo. Left to right: Joe 
Hearn, Helen Smittkamp, Joan Brown, Wayne Krabel and Peggy Mitchell. ° 


Edwin Gumm, Galesburg was re-elected 
president of the Illinois Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation and of the Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Supply Company at meetings of the boards 
of directors which were both held in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 14. W. J. Swayer, Gurnee, 
was elected vice president of these two or- 
ganizations and E. E. Houghtby, Shabbona, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Illinois Milk Producers’ Association 
selected an executive committee consisting 
of O. H. Ryan, Tonica; Glen Tombaugh, 
Streator; L. B. Coomber, Freeport; Julian 
D. Ray, Vandalia; Charles Cameron, Peoria; 
with Gumm and Swayer ex-officio mem- 
bers. 

The executive committee selected for the 
Illinois Milk Producers’ Supply Company 
consists of Harold Kamm, Jacksonville; 
Anthony Grawe, Quincy; Charles Cameron, 
Peoria; J. Warren Ellis, Danville; L. A. 
Schnekloth, Moline; with Gumm and Swayer 
ex-officio members. 

In addition to the election of officers 
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these organizations made plans for the com- 
ing year which promises to be one in which 
many marketing problems will. confront 
dairymen. ; 

The creamery receives cream and milk 
from producers, and manufactures butter, 
sweetened condensed skim milk and con- 
densed buttermilk. It also disposes of milk 
and cream in fluid form. The amount of 
milk and cream handled has steadily in- 
creased since the opening day, and the 
creamery is looking forward with confi- 
dence to a bright future. 


The McLean County Milk Producers As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in the 
Farm Bureau building, Bloomington, Feb. 
15. At this meeting a resolution of the 
board of directors will be considered which 
would consolidate the McLean County Milk 
Producers Association and the Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Bloomington into a single or- 
ganization. This proposal has been given 
considerable study during the past year by 
representatives of both organizations. 


The Steagall amendment, passed by Con- 
gress in 1941, provides that the price of 
milk and butterfat shall be supported at 
90 per cent of parity for two years after 
Jan. 1 following the declaration of the end 
of hostilities. This declaration was made 
by President Truman Dec. 31. Present price 
support commitments under current legisla- 
tion, therefore, will end Dec. 31, 1948. 


Secretary Anderson recently stated that if 
it becomes necessary to support dairy prices 
at 90 per cent of parity, dairymen will find 
that the present parity formula puts them at 
a disadvantage with other farmers. How- 
ever, he pointed out that he did not expect 
dairy prices to go down to the support 
level. He stated that the dairy picture is 
characterized by high production, high con- 
sumption and relatively high returns. 

As of December, milk production was 15 
per cent above the prewar level, fluid milk 
consumption was up 26 per cent, dairy prices 
up 140 per cent, and/cash income to dairy- 
men, up 175 per ceft. 


, 


A complaint filed by certain Will county 
handlers who contended that certain territory 
in Will county should not have been in- 
cluded in the marketing area under Order 
69 regulating the handling of milk in the 
suburban Chicago marketing area was dis- 
missed recently by Judge Sullivan of the 
U. S. district court. 


Prices received by farmers for milk and 
butterfat will decline in the first half of 
1947 as milk production increases season- 
ally, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. However, prices probably will 
exceed the previous record returns (price 
plus subsidy payments) ‘established for that 
period in 1946. Returns to dairy producers 
are expected to be slightly below average 
relative to prices for hogs and beef cattle, 
but will be favorable relative to feed costs, 
B. A. E. adds. 
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THIS CLEAR, LIVELY, HU- 
MAN-INTEREST PICTURE 
OF TWO YOUNGSTERS 
WINS THE JANUARY PIC- 
TURE - OF - THE - MONTH 
AWARD. 
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Here’s proof that Illinois can raise high 

quality apples. James Pike of Madison «now here’s the straight dope, Bud,” would seem to be the gist of the remarks of nine- 

county poses with a bushel of his Paragon jnonths-old Ernest Hodel (left) to his nine-months-old cousin David Smucker. They 
Winesaps — 48 apples. are grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Smucker of Bureau county. 


FARM BUREAU 


FOLKS 
IN 
PICTURES 


Diann irene Isham of Grundy county Billy and Dickie Agee of Macon county 
examines a foot while cooling her tootsies get in the tub with their pup Mickey. They 
in a flooded strip mine last summer. - are sons of Mr. and Mrs. Junior Agee. 
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The four Gilles kids of Peoria county were determined to have pumpkin Thelma Jasper of Washington county snapped this home 
pie so here they go out to the fields to plant their own pumpkins last plate slide at its most dramatic moment during game 
spring. Left to right are Sally, Teddy, Ronnie and Mary Ellen. between two small high schools. 
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On the serious side, the meeting had farm landscaping and farm building layout for its principal topic. Left, Prof. H. W. Gilbert of 
the University of Illinois points out a farmstead feature to (left to right), President Charles Krabel, Catherine Brown, Thelma Sturgeon, 
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Plans for the 1947 season of the II- 
linois Farm Baseball League were sched- 
uled to be outlined at a meeting set for 
Feb. 10 in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Representatives of all County Farm Bu- 
reaus in Illinois were invited to attend. 
Incumbent officers are Otto Steffey, IAA 
board member from Stronghurst, presi- 
dent; Ebb Harris, Grayslake, vice-presi- 
dent, and Roy Johnson, IAA director of 
special services, secretary. In addition 
to the business meeting, a showing of 
the 1946 World Series movie was to be 
made, with Don Kolloway, star infield- 
er of the Chicago White Sox, as guest 
speaker. 


President Charles B. Shuman of 
the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation, Moultrie county farmer 
from near Sullivan, spoke for the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Jan. 18 on the new CBS 
radio program, “Cross Section— 
U.S.A.” 

President Shuman, a member of 
the AFBF board of directors was 
interviewed on the subject: “What ~ 
Changes Should There Be in Fed- 
eral Taxes?” 

The broadcast was made from 
Edward Garms’ farm near Arling- 
ton Heights, Cook county. 


Peoria Producers Commission Associ- 
ation celebrated their 25th anniversary 
Jan. 16, declared patronage refunds of 
$10,535.08. During 1946 they han- 
dled 1003 cars of cattle, 88 cars of 
calves, 2480 cars of hogs, 293 cars of 
sheep for a gross sale value of $10,557,- 
265.31. Les Doran, principle speaker 
and manager of the Central Co-op As- 
sociation, So. St. Paul, Minn., described 
the activities of his organization, largest 
livestock marketing co-op in the U. S 


R. W. Bartlett, University of Illi- 
nois economist, predicted recently 
that in the next 20 years co-ops 
will manufacture and distribute 50 
per cent of farm machinery. Why, 
Bartlett asked, should a farmer 
pay $200 to a retail distributor to 
sell him a tractor he is going to 


buy anyway? 
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After July 1 no cattle may change 
hands in Illinois privately or_at a 
public sale, except for slaughter, 
without a bill of health or cer- 
tificate of vaccination for Bangs 
disease. 


Mrs. Bette Lou Johnson has been 
employed as an assistant in White 
county to Farm Adviser Thurman 
Wright and Home Adviser Arven Hol- 
loway. Mrs. Johnson will be in charge 
of programs for the 4-H, Rural Youth 
and young adults in the county. Mrs. 
Johnson is the wife of J. K. Johnson, 
soil technician for White County Soil 
Conservation District. 


American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion membership quotas for 1947 
call for 1,270,113 members. Small- 
est quota is Delaware’s 1,100. 
Largest is Illinois’, 128,387, (al- 
ready exceeded). 


Elmer Aden, manager of the Han- 
cock County Supply Company, has been 
employed as manager of the Calhoun 
County Farm Bureau Exchange which 
reorganized and affiliated recently with 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 
Henry Bach, Calhoun county exchange 
manager for the past 20 years, is retir- 
ing because of poor health. 


Mrs. Mary Lou Clinton of Benton is 


the new youth assistant in Williamson 
county. A graduate of Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, she has taught 
home economics at Jerseyville and worked 
as a commercial chemist in St. Louis, Mo. 


D. P. Robinson, has resigned after 18 
years as general insurance agent for 
Henry county. He will be succeeded 
by his son, Ward, 28, who has been 
working with his father since his dis- 
charge from the army. 


W. B. Bunn, farm adviser in Pike 
county since Dec. 1, 1928, has been hired 
as adviser in Champaign county, suc- 
ceeding J. E. Harris, who resigned in 
October, 1946, to work for a fertilizer 
company in Iowa. Bunn is scheduled to 
start work in Champaign county March 
15, 

During the past year Bunn has served 
as president of the Illinois Farm Ad- 
visers Association and as the farm ad- 
visers’ representative on the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of directors. 
In 1944, Bunn was recognized for his 
outstanding work in Pike county by the 
National Association of County Agents. 

Bunn was graduated from Eastern II- 
linois State Teachers College and later 
received his degree in agriculture from 
the U. of I. in 1920. A world war I 
veteran, Bunn later attended Colorado 
State college and the University of Mis- 
souri for graduate work. He first served 
as farm adviser in Edgar county, 1920- 
21; then in McDonough, 1921-23, and 
in Richland, 1923-28. 
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FIVE REASONS WHY 


1. Quality controlled ingre- 
dients 


2. Laboratory tested 31% more 
weight in 6 weeks 
3. Proven on Illinois farms 


4. Balanced vitamins, miner- 
als, proteins and energy- 
producing ingredients 


5. Chicks feather well, have 
strong legs, stay healthy, 
grow fast 


FEBRUARY. 1947 


STARTER 


Blue Seal Chick Starter is formulated 
to include the proper balance of vita- 
mins, minerals, high quality proteins and 
other energy-producing ingredients 
needed in the critical starting period. 
All materials used in its manufacture 
are tested and must meet exacting 
specifications. This accounts for the 
superiority shown in tests in the labora- 
tory and on the farm. 


For high livability, greater disease 
resistance, rapid development, and 
more profits, feed Blue Seal Chick 
Starter. 


Ka ped dwelopmat™ 


Save the Discount 


Your Blue Seal Salesman is taking 
orders now for future delivery. Take 
advantage of this direct-to-the-farm 
service and save money. 


BLUE SEAL FEEDS 
are distributed by 70 member 
companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Members of Illinois 4-H Clubs attending the University of Illinois’ recent tractor short 
course are shown at the College of Agriculture. Left to right: Row 1 — Ted Huwer, 
St. Clair; Lavern J. Dietz, Jackson; Harold Rogers, Menard; John Green, Whiteside, 


» William Loveless, Macon; Roger Slagell, Livingston; Glenn Sparks, Woodford; Harold 


Netemeyer, Clinton. Row 2 — F. C. Montgomery, Henry; J. B. Barnard, McLean; 
Myron Seuring, Stephenson; Dean Ward, Champaign; Robert Briesacher, Washington; 
Lloyd Carnes, Brown; Wayne Stille, Madison. Row 3 — R. I. Shawl, U. of 1.; Mr. 
Hinkle, Standard Oil Co.; Herbert Hartman, Greene; Leroy Klueter, Madison; William 
€&. Samford, Edgar; Dale Fink, DeWitt; Boyce Humphreys, DeWitt; Daniel McKean, 
Bureau; F. H. Mynard, U. of 1.; Fred Kerr, Knox; Floyd Dieker, Adams; George Con- 
nell, Lake; Herbert Berlage, Jo Daviess; Mr. Cole, Standard Oil Co.; Wallace May- 
berry, Logan. Row 4 — Roger Conant, Pulaski; Clem Meissen, Winnebago, Donald 
Yunker, Cook; Mervyn Rust, Ford; Quintin Roosevelt, Edwards; Bill Timpner, Perry. 
Row 5 — Vernon Brunschon, McHenry; Den Carnes, Standard Oil Co.; R. C. Hay, U. of I. 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Six Counties Are Organizing 


Co-op Livestock Marketing Yards 


S PART of a state-wide program for 

livestock marketing, six counties are 
setting up local concentration points 
to handle livestock cooperatively. 

They will join the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association and will use its 
facilities to sell hogs directly to pack- 
ers and ship other species of stock to 
the larger terminal markets. 

Two of the six counties, Stephenson 
and Henderson, are already organized 
with yards at Freeport and Stronghurst 
and expected to be handling livestock 
sometime in February. 

The remaining four, Mercer, Henry, 
Hancock and Rock Island, are faced 
with the problem of building or leas- 
ing yards but will start as soon as they 
can acquire facilities to handle stock. 

These have been the first to ask the 
IAA livestock marketing department 
for help in setting up local yards and 
concentration points, according to S. 
F. Russell, director of livestock mar- 
keting. 

Groups in other counties not now 
serviced by the Illinois Livestock Mar- 
keting Association have expressed in- 
terest in starting local buying and 
shipping points, Russell said. 

The six western counties that have 
already started organizing. are located 
in the great livestock producing area 
of the state, Russell said. Henry, for 
one, produces about 5500 carloads an- 
nually for market. | . 

The Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation will act as the sales agency 
for these county units. The central 
sales office of the Association is located 
in Decatur’and is under the manage- 
ment of H. W. Trautmann. 

Six member county units are now 
operating in East Central Illinois at 
Bloomington, Champaign, Decatur, 
Danville, Paris and Shelbyville. 

The new concentration points com- 
ing into the Association will buy hogs 
direct from their farmer-members. In 
turn the Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association will sell the hogs to the 
highest bidder. 

Farmers who have access to these local 
concentration points will be able to 
call by phone from their farm, get 
current price quotations, and then de- 
cide whether or not to sell. This 
means the farmer will know before his 
hogs leave the farm the price they will 
bring. 

Other species of livestock will not 
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be bought direct, at least for the pres- 
erit, but will be shipped through local 
yards and sold cooperatively on ter- 
minal markets. 


These cooperatively owned concen- 
tration points should give farmers more 
control over their marketing. Mem- 
bers will own their scales, office, and 
in some cases, yards, and employ a 
manager to weigh and grade their own 
livestock. 


This plan will give farmers a choice 
of selling either at home or on a ter- 
minal market. In either case they can 
use the facilities of their own market- 
ing agency. 


JOHN MOORE RETIRES 
AFTER 23 YEARS IN 
ORGANIZATION WORK 


OHN C. MOORE, southern Illinois 
District organization director, an- 
nounced his retirement on Jan. 31 after 


having worked for 


the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association 
for more than 23 
years. 


Since 1934 Moore 
has been in charge 
of organization for 
the 3rd_ district, 
comprising the 29 
counties in southern 
Illinois, and has 


John C. Moore 
lived at Winchester in Scott county. 


He has become known through his 
work to tens of thousands of Farm Bu- 
reau families and few IAA employees 
have been as popular or so well loved 
by farmers in southern Illinois as good 
natured, fun-loving John Moore. His 
love of a practical joke, both on himself 
and his co-workers, is legendary. 


Although he has never been one to 
labor his own importance, Moore will be 
missed by those who have often drawn 
on his store of practical wisdom in the 
conduct of Farm Bureau business activi- 
ties. : 


Moore started as a solicitor for Farm 
Bureau in 1923 and worked in many 
counties during this early period which 
he has often called the evangelistic days 
of the movement. 


He was hired by J. C. Sailor, then di- 


rector of organization, shortly after he 
had resigned as Scott county superintend- 
ent of schools and had returned to his 
80-acre farm near Winchester. 

During 1927 when the state was di- 
vided into eight districts and full-time 
resident managers were assigned to each 
district, Moore was assigned the 4th in 
western IHinois and remained there for 
eight years. 

In 1934 the state was reapportioned 
into three districts and Moore was chosen 
as organizer in charge of the 3rd district, 
the position he has held until his retire- 
ment. During this time membership in 
the 3rd district has increased from 10,- 
700 to more than twice this figure, 25,- 
882 in 1946. : 

Even though he has been in charge of 
the organizational work for 29 counties, 
Moore has found time to bring many 
into the Farm Bureau by approaching 
them directly. He has Leobably sold 
more individual memberships , himself 
than any district organizer in the state. 

After spending many days of his life 
away from home, Moore is resigning to 
look after his personal interests. He 
owns a farm in Scott county and for 
many years has been a farmer in his own 


right. 


SAVE BABY PIGS BY 
SLANTING YOUR 
FARROWING SHEDS 


ERE’S a new slant which may save 

the lives of a number of your 
spring pigs. Like many important dis- 
coveries, it was the result of an acci- 
dent. 

The accident was the pape of a 
foundation in a farrowing shed in Ken- 
tucky which caused a drop on one side 
of the floor. This slanting of the floor 
appeared to be a life saver for the 
little pigs because it kept them from 
getting under the sow. 

On a slanting floor, a sow prefers 
to lie with her back to the high side 
while the unsteady baby pigs tend to 
stay on the low side. It’s that simple. 

One swine producer in Kentucky 
last year raised an average of two more 
pigs per litter on slanting floors than’ 
he did on level floored pens. Other 
farmers are reporting gains of from 
one to four pigs per litter, according 
to reports received by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture from extension - 


workers, 

The department is passing the word 
along to slope floors of farrowing pens 
when possible. The approved amount 
of slope is about an inch and a half 
to the foot. In many cases one side 
of the shed can be blocked up a few 
inches to give the desired slope. 
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RURAL ROADS 
(Continued from page 7) 

It is roughly estimated that it would 
take at least $900,000 to realign, repair, 
and rebuild existing bridges and cul- 
verts in this county alone. If state as- 
sistance is made available in the future, 
these townships could match only to 
the extent of local tax income after 
maintenance and administrative costs 
have been deducted. Their bonding 
potentialities are exhausted. 

Also, there remains the problem of 
maintaining existing township roads. 
Oil roads need to be re-oiled each year. 
Resurfaced gravel roads will require 
continuous maintenance. It is predic- 
ted by some local people that the roads 
resurfaced recently will not last much 
longer than five years with present 
maintenance service. 

Nevertheless, the $15,000,000 resur- 
facing program has helped consider- 
ably. Miles of roads resurfaced in in- 
dividual townships have been small, but 
badly needed sections have been resur- 
faced. In the state as a whole, the 
mileage improved has been substantial. 
Progress varies greatly according to 
local interest, initiative, and coopera- 
tion between the road commissioner, 
the ‘county highway engineer, and the 
state department. This program, in 
spite of its limitations, has been a step 
toward better farm-to-market roads. 

Some local groups are making de- 
tailed studies of their road problems. 
It is hoped the Farm-to-Market Roads 
Commission will present a plan for 
continued state contributions toward 
the cost of surfacing local roads. If 
permissive legislation is passed by the 
legislature allowing township road dis- 
trict reorganization, farmers should 
know their present condition and have 
ideas as to needed changes. Considera- 
tion should be given toward reorganiza- 
tion of road districts, additional assis- 
tance from the state, and continuous, 
long-range road planning. 


CO-OPS AND FERTILIZER 
(Continued from page 14) 


culiar, selfish interest in what the fer- 
tilizer merchandise should be. It will 
not be such grades as 2-12-6, the lead- 
ing national grade of today, or 3-8-3, the 
leading national grade of 1934. 

The co-operatives in the New England 
states have demonstrated how effective 
they can be in influencing the whole in- 
dustry by strongly representing the farm- 
er’s interest. The leading grade today in 
these states is 4-10-10, with such a high 
concentrated grade as 6-15-15 high in 
the list. 

With concentrations of straight, single 
plant food carriers running from 20 to 
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42% in nitrogen, phosphates up to 45 
to 63% and potash at 60%, farmers in a 
large part of the nation will not be satis- 
fied until they can be supplied whenever 
they want it with these lower-cost-per- 
unit, straight goods. They will use row 
starters as 4-24-12 and 8-16-12, but in 
addition, they will want high concentrated 
phosphate-potash mixtures as 0-30-30, 0- 
20-40, 0-40-20 and nitrogen- oe 
mixtures as 20-48-0. Even if these may 
cost more to manufacture on a unit plant 
food basis, many farmers (especially those 
far from supply sources and where rows 
are long) will still prefer these concen- 
trations. To argue that the concentration 
of the mixtures must be low to allow 
minor elements in the bag is not sound 
because these must be bought on their 
own merits and specifications — not be 
just carried as extras that may or may not 
be there in the amounts needed. 

The mixing industry had tended to 
get “set ih its ways” by the time World 
War II came. Things were almost on 
dead ‘center. It is up to the farmer- 
owned co-operatives to help set things in 
motion again for progress, and to get the 
farmer’s*ifiterest reflected in the competi- 
tive picturé of what the fertilizer pack- 
ages of the.future shall be. Those in the 
field with much history back of them 
have much experience and “know how” 
to contribute. The job needs both the 
old and the new, but the new will have 
to move with the times to avoid the pains 
that oppress the old because “It is al- 
ways later than you think.” 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


(Continued from page 10) 


What should you do when you think 
you have the disease on your premises? 
You should report the condition at 
once to your local veterinarian or one of 
the district veterinarians mentioned above. 
If, in their opinion, the disease is pres- 
ent, arrangements should be made to take 
typically infected live birds in the early 
stages of the disease to the laboratories 
at the university for positive diagnosis. 
These birds should be transported by 
automobile. Do not ship Newcastle dis- 
ease suspects by common carrier. 
While awaiting positive diagnosis 
all birds afflicted should be isolated at 
once. The house, feed pans, water 
troughs and utensils should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected. If pos- 
sible, one person should feed and care 
for all birds suspected of having the 
disease, and he should exert the utmost 
caution not to spread the disease by his 
shoes, clothes, or other means. If a 
positive diagnosis is returned, follow 
the directions of your veterinarians and 
the College of Veterinary Medicine. 
A great deal of criticism was directed 
toward the National Newcastle Disease 


Committee and state livestock disease 
regulatory officials who recommended 
the ban of poultry shows during the 
past year. In justice to these officials 
it still appears to have been a wise 
move inasmuch as the information 
available on the disease was not com- 
plete enough to know what effect the 
holding of poultry shows might have 
on the spread of the disease. 

The Division of Livestock Industry 
in Chicago has modified the ban on 
poultry shows to the extent that poultry 
shows may be held if birds are certified 
to be free from disease and exposure by 
the owner, and must be examined upon 
presentation to the show and daily dur- 
ing the show by a veterinarian em- 
ployed by the sponsor of the poultry 
show. 

Although Newcastle disease has not 
been widespread in Illinois, everyone 
interested in the production of poultry 
should be on the lookout for this con- 
dition. As more information on the 
disease is accumulated and substanti- 
ated, no doubt an adequate control or 
eradication program will be evolved, 
and Newcastle disease, like other dis- 
eases, will be satisfactorily controlled 
in Illinois. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
(Continued from page 3) 

would prefer that these services and 
needs be supplied by young men and 
women with an understanding of farm 
problems and thinking that comes only 
as a result of a background of living 
on the land. 

Most of what I have said deals with 
the opportunities in their home com- 
munities for rural youth trained in the 
sciences, professions of law or medi- 
cine, mechanical trades, engineering, 
architecture, accounting and business 
or industry. I could say much more 
about the place on the farm itself for 
young people with ambition, education 
and ideas. Farm parents should realize 
that the highest ambition of our most 
intelligent farm boys and most beauti- 
ful girls could well be to make a fam- 
ily tradition of the most respected vo- 
cation on earth — agriculture. Well 
trained farm youth on the farm is one 
crop of which we need not fear a sur- 
plus. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Picture contest entries 
should be addressed to Picture Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Pictures 
will not be returned unless accompanied by 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Entries 
are judged on originality, clearness, and in- 
terest. Avoid shots of persons merely look- 
ing toward camera. Best picture receives $5 
award. Others published receive $1 prizes. 
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Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Eleven District Rural Youth Officer Train- 
ing Schools have been scheduled as follows: 
Paris, Feb. 17; Carmi, Feb. 18; Carbondale, 
Feb. 19; St. Clair Co., Feb, 20; Taylorville, 
Feb. 24; Rushville, Feb. 25; Peoria, Feb. 26; 
Princeton, Feb. 27; Woodstock, March 3; 
White Pines State Park, March 4; Kankakee, 
March 5. 

If you are an Officer, nominee for an 
office, or a leader, you will receive value 
from these schools. Choose the one nearest 
you. 


Montgomery Rural Youthers contributed 
$10 from their Christmas dance receipts to 
the county tuberculosis fund. 

Mary Brummel of DuPage reports that an 
expansion program has been planned so that 
the group may have better meetings. She 
Promises pictures of Rural Youth activities 
as soon as possible. Will be glad to get 
them, Mary. 

President Wayne Krabel says Edgar has 
been taking advantage of some good skating 
at Charleston. His group also has main- 
tained a large representation at the district 
recreation schools which are being led by 
Duke Regnier. 

Edward’s True and False Quiz on Par- 
liamentary Procedure led by Marilyn Wolfe 
and Max Green created much interest at the 
January meeting. Two service-men, Richard 


Smith and Clifford Briggs as well as a num- 
ber of members now in college but home for 
the holidays were in attendance. 

Reporter Betty Bauer announces that Logan 
has a big Valentine dinner and dance sched- 
uled for Feb. 15. 


President Eleanor Krueger of North Cook 
and her group are preparing a one-act play 
for the March meeting. On Valentine's Day, 
Farm Adviser Hughes will speak on “Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg.” A box social will 
follow. 

At Tazewell’s December meeting a large 
quantity of clothing was collected and given 
to the Pekin YWCA for distribution. 

Ogle’s Polo group had the seniors of the 
Polo high school as their guests for the 
December meeting when the topic, “Christ- 
mas in Many Lands,” was presented. 

“June in January” was the theme of the 
Rev. Earl Zetche’s address at Richland’s 
annual banquet on Jan. 2. 

The Prophetstown-Tampico Warriors en- 
joyed a bob-sled party and wiener roast on 
Jan. 9, according to George Matthews, re- 
porter. 


The Marengo group of McHenry elected 
the following officers at the January meet- 
ing: Ruth Polnow, president; Clarence 
Anthony, vice president, Alice Wolf, secre- 
tary; Howard Dahlman, treasurer; and Ar- 
lene Niffenegger, reporter. 

Wayne’s January meeting was a box 
social; the girls providing the boxes and the 
boys the money. 

St. Clair closed the old year and began the 
new with a dance “which’ was a grand suc. 
cess,” according to Otto Graf, Jr., reporter 
for the group. 


LIKE A SNOW 


MAN 


Randolph cleared $69 on its Christmas 
dance, which is doing well as a money- 
making project. : 

Coles county officers for 1947 elected at 
the January meeting held in the Teacher's 
College Auditorium at Charleston are: Leon 
Turner, president; Mary Ann Gillespie, vice 
president; Charleen Rosebrough, secretary; 
Geneva Swango, treasurer; Barbara Wilson 
and Ann Thompson, recreation chairmen. 


Kankakee heard Jean Knorr and Rita 
Koerner, G.I. brides from Scotland and 
Australia, respectively, tell of Christmas 
customs in their former home lands. Vera 
Wenzelman had charge of the program. 

LaSalle’s officers elected for 1947 are: 
Frank Barron, president; Gilda Gleim, vice 
president; Mariam McConville, secretary- 
treasurer; Russell Wiley, public relations 
officer; Quintin Elliott, Malcolm Whipple, 
and Don Freebairn, executive board com- 
mittee. 

From Macoupin’s “Rural Youth Aston- 
isher” we read that Tom Chism and Marjorie 
Sanksen were married on Christmas. 

Will has made plans to try publishing a 
monthly county news letter. Good luck. We 
know success will be yours! 

William M. Smith, Jr., University of Illi- 
nois extension specialist in Rural Youth, was 
the speaker for Washington’s January meet- 
ing. 


Pike has a big annual banquet planned for 
Feb. 13; Logan for Feb. 15. Annual banquets 
were held in Vermilion, Jan. 9; Tazewell, 
Jan. 11; Knox, Jan. 18; McDonough, Jan. 
25; and McLean, Feb. 6. 

McHenry’s Rural Young Married Folks 
group mentioned last month is now a reality. 


IN A HOT SUN 


the peril of Hog Cholera fades away with the use of 
Farm Bureau Hog Cholera Serum and Virus. Fresh 
and potent, it is a preventive! Yes, it is worth many 
times the cost to users. 


See Your County Farm Bureau 


It’s Better to Be Safe Than Sorry! 
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How many pigs will mature? 


The failure to raise a large, healthy litter at weaning 
time is one of the most common causes of unprofitable 
production. The costs of a litter of 8 or 9 pigs at wean- 
ing time are but little greater than for a litter of 4 or 5. 
We are all familiar with the effect which the strength 
and health of pigs at weaning time has on economical 
gains that follow. Good management and proper feed- 
ing are needed to produce a large, strong litter. 

Swine research has definitely shown that gestation and 
lactation are critical feeding periods. The following 
items are greatly influenced by the ration of the sow: 


1. The condition of the sow at farrowing and her 
performance during lactation. 

2. The number of pigs farrowed alive. 

3. The health and strength of pigs farrowed. 

4. The number of pigs weaned. 


5. The health and strength of pigs weaned and 
subsequent growth. 


6. The condition of the sow at weaning. 


Until recently it was thought farm grains supplemented 
with proteins and minerals constituted a satisfactory 


ration for the sow. However, using the weight of the 
litter at weaning time as a measuring stick, the fact 
has been definitely established that many vitamins are 
also needed to make this ration adequate. BLUE SEAL 
SOW SUPPLEMENT has been formulated to include 
not only high quality proteins and minerals, but also 
the vitamin carriers demanded in this critical stage of 
swine feeding. Good management and BLUE SEAL 
SOW SUPPLEMENT insure large, strong litters. 


Direct-to-the-farm Blue Seal Feed Service is available 
only through authorized dealers affiliated with the 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Eleven District Rural Youth Officer Train- 
ing Schools have been scheduled as follows: 
Paris, Feb. 17; Carmi, Feb. 18; Carbondale, 
Feb. 19; St. Clair Co., Feb, 20; Taylorville, 
Feb. 24; Rushville, Feb. 25; Peoria, Feb. 26: 
Princeton, Feb. 27; Woodstock, March 3; 
White Pines State Park, March 4; Kankakee, 
March 5. 

If you are an officer, nominee for an 
office, or a leader, you will receive value 
from these schools. Choose the one nearest 
you. 


Montgomery Rural Youthers contributed 
$10 from their Christmas dance receipts to 
the county tuberculosis fund 

Mary Brummel of DuPage reports that an 
expansion program has been planned so that 
the group may have better meetings. She 
Promises pictures of Rural Youth activities 
as soon as possible. Will be glad to get 
them, Mary. 

President Wayne Krabel says Edgar has 
been taking advantage of some good skating 
at Charleston. His group also has main- 
tained a large representation at the district 
recreation schools which are being led by 
Duke Regnier 

Edward’s True and False Quiz on Par- 
liamentary Procedure led by Marilyn Wolfe 
and Max Green created much interest at the 
January meeting. Two service-men, Richard 
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Smith and Clifford Briggs as well as a num. 
ber of members now in college but home for 
the holidays were in attendance. 

Reporter Betty Bauer announces that Logan 
has a big Valentine dinner and dance sched- 
uled for Feb. 15. 

President Eleanor Krueger of North Cook 
and her group are preparing a one-act play 
for the March meeting. On Valentine's Day, 
Farm Adviser Hughes will speak on “Lin. 
coln at Gettysburg.” A box social will 
follow. 

At Tazewell’s December meeting a large 
quantity of clothing was collected and given 
to the Pekin YWCA for distribution 

Ogle’s Polo group had the seniors of the 
Polo high school as their guests for the 
December meeting when the topic, “Christ- 
mas in Many Lands,” was presented. 

‘June in January" was the theme of the 
Rev. Earl Zetche’s address at Richland’s 
annual banquet on Jan. 2 

The Prophetstown-Tampico Warriors en 
joved a bob-sled party and wiener roast on 
Jan. 9, according to George Matthews, re 
porter 

The Marengo group of McHenry elected 
the following officers at the Januarv meet- 
ing: Ruth Polnow, president: Clarence 
Anthony, vice president, Alice Wolf, secre- 
tary; Howard Dahlman, treasurer: and Ar 
lene Niffenegger, reporter 

Wayne’s January meeting was a_ box 
social; the girls providing the boxes and the 
boys the money. 

St. Clair closed the old year and began the 
new with a dance “which’ was a grand suc. 
cess,” according to Otto Graf. Jr., reporte: 
for the group. 


the peril of Hog Cholera fades away with the use of 
Farm Bureau Hog Cholera Serum and Virus. 
and potent, it is a preventive! Yes, it is worth many 


Randolph cleared $69 on its Christmas 
dance, which is doing well as a money- 
making project. 

Coles county officers for 1947 elected at 
the January meeting held in the Teacher's 
College Auditorium at Charleston are: Leon 
Turner, president; Mary Ann Gillespie, vice 
president; Charleen Rosebrough, secretary; 
Geneva Swango, treasurer; Barbara Wilson 
and Ann Thompson, recreation chairmen. 

Kankakee heard Jean Knorr and Rita 
Koerner, G.I. brides from Scotland and 
Australia,. respectively, tell of Christmas 
customs in their former home lands. Vera 
Wenzelman had charge of the program. 

LaSalle’s officers elected for 1947 are: 
Frank Barron, president; Gilda Gleim, vice 
president; Mariam McConville, secretary- 
treasurer; Russell Wiley, public relations 
officer; Quintin Elliott, Malcolm Whipple, 
and Don Freebairn, executive board com. 
mittee. 

From Macoupin’s “Rural Youth Aston- 
isher’’ we read that Tom Chism and Marjorie 
Sanksen were married on Christmas. 

Will has made plans to try publishing a 
monthly county news letter. Good luck. We 
know success will be yours! 

William M. Smith, Jr., University of Illi- 
nois extension specialist in Rural Youth, was 
the speaker for Washington's January meet- 
ing. 


Pike has a big annual banquet planned for 
Feb. 13; Logan for Feb. 15. Annual banquets 
were held in Vermilion, Jan. 9; Tazewell, 
Jan. 11; Knox, Jan. 18; McDonough, Jan. 
25; and McLean, Feb. 6. 

McHenry’s Rural Young Married Folks 
group mentioned last month is now a reality. 
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See Your County Farm Bureau 


It’s Better to Be Safe Than Sorry! 
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The failure to raise a large, healthy litter at weaning 
time is one of the most common causes of unprofitable 
production. The costs of a litter of 8 or 9 pigs at wean- 
ing time are but little greater than for a litter of 4 or 5. 
We are all familiar with the effect which the strength 
and health of pigs at weaning time has on economical 
gains that follow. Good management and proper feed- 
ing are needed to produce a large, strong litter. 


Swine research has definitely shown that gestation and 
lactation are critical feeding periods. The following 
items are greatly influenced by the ration of the sow: 


1. The condition of the sow at farrowing and her 
performance during lactation. 

. The number of pigs farrowed alive. 

. The health and strength of pigs farrowed. 


. The number of pigs weaned. 
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. The health and strength of pigs weaned and 
subsequent growth. 


6. The condition of the sow at weaning. 


Until recently it was thought farm grains supplemented 
with proteins and minerals constituted a satisfactory 
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ration for the sow. However, using the weight of the 
litter at weaning time as a measuring stick, the fact 
has been definitely established that many vitamins are 
also needed to make this ration adequate. BLUE SEAL 
SOW SUPPLEMENT has been formulated to include 
not only high quality proteins and minerals, but also 
the vitamin carriers demanded in this critical stage of 
swine feeding. Good management and BLUE SEAL 
SOW SUPPLEMENT insure large, strong litters. 


Direct-to-the-farm Blue Seal Feed Service is available 
only through authorized dealers affiliated with the 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Pe ee ame nd 


Ot Was A Wonderful Trip 


By MRS. JAMES C. GRAHAM, 
Secretary, 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 


Undoubtedly a feeling of personal 
satisfaction occurs to the women se- 
lected each year as delegates to the Asso- 
ciated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, but to be named a 
delegate in 1946 was a thrill of a life- 
time. 


For that meant joining other Illinois 
Farm Bureau folks on a special conven- 
tion tour on a southern itinerary to San 
Francisco with the return trip via a 
northern route. That the 6,000 mile 
trek arranged by Roy P. Johnson, head 
of the special services department of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
was a success in putting it mildly. 


Each major stop furnished something 
of interest for every passenger, 320 of 
whom boarded the first IAA special 
train which pulled out at 2 p.m. on 
Dec. 1, from the Illinois Central sta- 
tion! in Chicago. 

In New Orleans those people inter- 
ested in history were pleased with the 
motor tour through the storied narrow 
streets of the old French Quarter with 
a stop at Jackson square, St. Louis 
Cathedral, The Cabildo, etc, while en- 
gineers viewed with greater wonder the 
glory of Canal street, paved with marble 
and brilliantly illuminated. The wo- 
men marvelled at the huge poinsettias 
and all the floral beauty of the Old 
South. 

Second stop was San Antonio. Here 
again history abounds. The sightseeing 
trip included a stop at one of the old 
missions, also a drive through Fort 
Sam Houston, the largest army post in 
the U. S. and concluded with a stop at 
The Buckhorn, curio store and museum. 
Everyone tried to buy at least one 
souvenir and a few postcards in the 
short time alloted for this stop before 
passengers were returned to the train. 

One was able to get only a glimpse 
of El Paso, as passengers were whisked 
from the train to busses for the 150 
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mile drive to Carlsbad Caverns, the 
highlight of the trip for many. A 
recent issue of Holiday presents a full 
and beautiful description of the caverns, 
listed as the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. 

The busses returning the Illinois 
people from the caverns took them to 
the International Bridge, so that the 
group might go to the Tivoli in Juarez 
for supper. Mexican food may appeal 
to some, but one man was overheard 
telling the waiter that “cows in Illinois 
have been known to recover from more 
serious injury than this.” Not much 
time was allowed for shopping, but a 
few passengers next day were seen all 
decked out in Mexican jewelry. 

At Phoenix the caravan was officially 
welcomed at the station by the Arizona 
Farm Bureau. Riding in each bus which 
toured the surrounding country was a 
Farm Bureau member to answer all the 


BRAIDED RAG RUG 


You can make this beautiful rag rug from 
old stockings and rags. It may be made 
as large as your rags will carry you in 
oval, round, or square patterns. It can be 
enlarged from time to time. For free in- 
structions send enclosed self-addressed 
stamped enevelope to Woman's Editor, IAA 
Record, 608 5S. Dearborn Street, Chica- 
go 5, Hllinois. 


questions the Illinois folks had to make 
regarding the orange and grapefruit 
groves, the lettuce fields and packing 
plants, the growing and processing of 
dates, and the irrigation of the land. 

It was very difficult for many to 
decide if it would be more of a thrill 
to attend Queen for a Day or have 
breakfast with Tom Breneman. The 
scramble for tickets ended with every- 
one going one place or the other, and 
with one or two making both. Filing 
in to Tom’s an hour later than it was 
expected that the Illinois folks would 
arrive, one native, who had probably 
waited several hours, was heard to re- 
mark, “Such stupidity!” _Illinoians 
weren't so dumb though — they were 
positive, having been unable to see 
much from the bus windows enroute 
from the beautiful Los Angles station 
to Hollywood, and also having been 
well dampened while dashing from the 
bus to the restaurant door, that it was 
raining in California, a fact which Tom 
Breneman and his colleagues couldn't 
comprehend. 

Hollywood Boulevard was beautiful, 
dressed in all its splendor for Christmas 
with holiday trimmings and decorated 
Christmas trees. However, the only 
stars seen were those we saw in our 
dreams as we drifted into the last night 
of sleep aboard a pullman before reach- 
ing San Francisco and the convention. 

The twelfth annual convention of 
the Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation officially 
opened Dec. 8 in the Fairmount Hotel 
with a luncheon in the Red Room, Mrs. 
Paul Palmer, the recording secretary, 
presided. This meeting was open only 
to the official delegates, and many of 
the special trains from various states, 
including the second Illinois train, ar- 
rived in San Francisco too late to per- 
mit any on board to attend. The Illi- 
nois delegates included Miss Pearl E. 
Barnes, president, and Miss Leona 
Barnes, both of Preemption; Mrs. Stan- 
ley Castle, past president, of Alton; 
Mrs. James C. Graham, secretary of 
Aledo; Mrs. J. S. Woodburn, Hillsdale; 
Mrs. C. V. Golden, Cordova; Mrs. 
John Morris, Eden; Mrs. Charles 
Schmitt, Beason; and Mrs. Charles 
Shuman, Sullivan. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Mend Frayed Cuffs 
This Simple Way 


AYED cuffs on men’s suits can be 

repaired by a careful seamstress, says 
Miss Edna Gray, University of Illinois 
clothing specialist. 

One of the first parts to show wear is 
the sleeve edge but if the sleeve has a 
good hem the edge can be repaired. 

For slightly frayed edges Miss Gray 
suggests that the hem be ripped out, 
turned to the right side and a stitching 
run along the edge‘next to the frayed 

rt. 

Then, with small pointed scissors, cut 
open the tuck. Press open the seam that 
is thus formed. 

If the cuff is badly frayed it may be 
better to trim the hem off exactly on the 
line of wear. Cut the worn edge care- 
fully from sleeve and from hem, which 
is to be used now as a facing. With a 
tiny seam, stitch facing back onto sleeve 
and press the seam open. 

In either of these methods to keep 
the seam flat so it doesn’t show on the 
right side, turn the facing down and 
stitch it close to the seam line. Then 
turn it up so the seam is just inside 
the sleeve and slopstitch in place. 

Tack the lining back onto the facing. 
When the cuff is pressed it should be in 
condition for many more wearings, says 
Miss Gray. 


PICK CHILD'S NAME EARLY 


A child’s mame should be picked 
before the baby’s born if for no other 
reason than to be sure the moppet’s 
birth certificate is filled out properly, 
says the Illinois Department of Public 
Health. 

When the baby is born at home the 
family doctor should fill in the record 
within ten days. If the baby is born 
in a hospital, the staff should furnish 
es with the document and file the 
irth -record with the local registrar 
within ten days of birth. 

Oh! Yes. It helps to have a boy's 
and a girl’s name ready. The doctor's 
Ptedictions or your own _ inclinations 
may trick you. 
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TWO-TONE DICKEY 


Here’s a two-tone dickey to add color and 


crispness to a muted plaid suit. Pale 
yellow and soft blue in a firm cotton makes 
an attractive combination. You may have 
fabric on hand that will fill the bill. For 
free instructions enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, IAA 
Record, 608 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


(Reprinted from The Chicago Times) 

Apropos the opening of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition we ran 
across a story which purports to prove 
that a farmer’s wife is worth more than 
a city dweller’s wife. 

Seems the economists figure a farmer's 
wife is “worth” $69,000 to her husband 
in her lifetime. Gertrude Dieken, editor 
of the farmer's wife section of the Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, said a 13-week 
study showed a typical farm housewife 
washed 1,509 pounds of clothes, carried 
four and three-quarters tons of water and 
spent 57 hours in her laundry during 
those 12 weeks. 

Now, let’s see. At 15 hours a day 
for 365 days a year for 40 years, the 
average hourly pay of a $69,000 farmer's 
wife would be 26 cents. 

Ladies, they can’t do that to you! 
Even with board and room thrown in, 
in these inflation days, you should be 
“worth” twice that much! Insist upon 
a theoretical value of $138,000 at least. 

Now, city gals, how much are you 
“worth” ? 


| 
| 
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My Favorite Recipe 


Here’s a favorite recipe submitted by 
Mrs. Tim H. Perry of Shelby county 
for mouth-watering lemon ice box cake. 

It takes 2 tablespoons of melted butter, 
3 tablespoons of flour, 4 cup of sugar, 
1¥4 cup of milk, dash of salt, 3 eggs, 
and the juice and rind of 1 lemon (or 
enough to make it tart to taste). 

To make the ice box cake Mrs. Perry 
says she melts the butter, adds flour, 
sugar, milk and salt in a double boiler, 
adds egg yolks and lemon juice, cooking 
until thick. 

Then the custard is cooled until luke- 
warm and egg whites, beaten stiffly, are 
added. The cake mold is then lined with 
vanilla wafers and the custard poured 
into a mould. 

The cake can be kept in the ice box 
until it is ready for serving and can be 
made 12 to 24 hours ahead of time, 
since it improves the flavor to permit the 
cake to stand several hours. 


CROCHETED SLIPPERS 


Women's Editor, IAA Record, 608 S$. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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iT WAS A WONDERFUL TRIP 


(Continued from page 24) 


Following the luncheon three di- 
rectors of the AFBF spoke briefly, each 
using the same topic, “Know Your 
Farm Bureau.” They were Herman C. 
Aaberg, livestock department, Porter 
Taylor, vegetable department, and Wil- 
fred Shaw, dairy department. Another 
speaker was R. B. Corbett, secretary of 
the AFBF, who described and praised 
“The Woman’s Job.” 


Those devout persons disappointed 
in not being able to attend a church 
service in the morning, as well as many 
others with less religious inclinations, 
were made happy and were inspired by 
the Vesper Service which opened at 
three in the afternoon with an organ 
recital, This service was held in the 
opera house, located in the group of 
buildings comprising the Civic Center. 


At the business session Monday it 
was reported by Miss Elizabeth Mac 
Donald of the credentials committee 
that there were 101 delegates present 
from forty-one states. Keen interest 
was shown in a number of special pro- 
jects proposed for the next year, but 
one suggested by Mrs. Lewis Minion of 
Minnesota was officially accepted — a 
scholarship to be known as the Mrs. 
Charles W. Sewell Scholarship, to be 
given in honor of Mrs. Sewell’s son, 
and to be used in research dealing with 
infantile paralysis, the disease by which 
her son lost his life. 


Sandwiched in between sessions of 
the A.F.B.F. were trips to Muir Woods. 
Chinatown, Fisherman’s Wharf, the 
Cliff House, the bridges, and other 
points of interest in San Francisco, of 
which there are many and which one 
can only mention in an article as brief 
as this. 


Not many stops were made enroute 
home, but two were outstanding. With 
the train running behind schedule it 
was not possible to attend the regular 
daily organ recital at the Mormon 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. However, 
arrangements were made for a short 
recital in the evening so that the Illi- 
nois folks would not miss this treat al- 
together. Likewise, the proposed stop 
in Denver was shortened, but the stop 
in the Royal Gorge was made as 
planned. To some the grandeur of the 
scenic beauty of the Colorado Rocky 
Mountain region equals the under- 
ground beauty of the vast Carlsbad 
Caverns — for all a grand climax to a 
wonder trip. 
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A GOOOd 
IS THE BIRTHRIGHT 
OF EVERY CHILD 


By JOHN COX 
1AA Director of Rural School Relations 


DUAL VERSUS UNIT DISTRICTS 

There is considerable discussion going on 
over the state today among educators and 
schoo] patrons concerning the practicability 
of the dual vs, the unit school system. The 
main opposition to the unit system comes 
from those who do not understand it as yet or 
from some school men whose main interest is 
the high school. 


Recognize Certain Situations 


In respect to this discussion, we recog- 
nize the following situations: 


1. There are many good high schools under 
the dual system. 


2. There are good elementary schools under 
the dual system though the percentage 
of good elementary schools is lower than 
the percentage of good high schools 
under that system. 

3. Even the best organization will break 
down unless we make it work, and that 
depends on an enlightened, active public 
and school administration. 

4. There are a few cases where the grade 
schools have been robbed under the unit 
system, but these are exceptions and 
are the fault of the patrons and the 
school administration. These cases are 
possibilities which can be avoided but 
it has come to be the usual situation for 
the grade school to be at a disadvantage 
under the dual system. 

5. There are some places where it might 
be inadvisable to establish a unit district, 
as where such a district would include a 
large urban center which would likely 
deprive rural people of sufficient repre- 
sentation on the school board to safe- 
guard their interests. 


The Facts Speak 


However, these facts speak for themselves. 

1. Less than half as much money per capita 
is spent in the grade school as in the 
high school. 


2. Elementary teachers under the dual sys- 
tem are paid considerably less, as a rule, 
than high school teachers. 


3. Working conditions and building facili- 
ties are often less attractive in the ele- 
mentary school than in the high school. 

4. A recent law requires graduation from 
four years of college before a teacher 
can secure a certificate to teach in either 
the grade school or high school, thus 
forcing grade schools to compete with 
high schools for teachers. 


5. Last year only 12.4 per cent of teachers 
in training in Illinois were training to 
teach in the elementary school. This 
year the figure is 814 per cent. 

6. Approximately 72 per cent of our boys 
and girls are in the elementary schools. 
Therefore, only about 10 per cent of our 
teachers are training to teach over 70 
per cent of our boys and girls. 


7. Until we strengthen the grade school 
financially and make working conditions 
there more attractive, we shall continue 
to have a serious scarcity of well- 
qualified elementary teachers. 


8. This means that if the present situation 
continues, we shall be using emergency 
teachers in the grade school for years to 
come. Grade school boards will have to 
depend largely upon teachers trained for 
high school but who are unable to secure 
a position there. These teachers will 
not be trained for teaching in the ele. 
mentary school, their sympathies prob- 
ably will not be there and they will be 
rejects from the high school and, there- 
fore,of inferior quality in many cases. 
Also since recent and very wise legisla- 
tion requires a teacher to do her practice 
teaching in the elementary field before 
receiving an elementary certificate, a 
teacher qualified only for high school 
teaching would have to have an emer- 
gency certificate to teach in the grade 
school. 

9. The single salary schedule for both grade 
and high teachers is fairly prevalent in 
unit districts and will be increasingly 
so. It is almost unknown in the dual 
system. Such single salary schedule is 
fair in view of recent legislation estab- 
lishing equal requirements for certificates. 
It is more attractive to elementary 
teachers and it recognizes teaching in 
the elementary field as equally important 
as teaching in the high school. It im- 
proves the social status of the elementary 
teacher, a factor that has loomed large 
and has deterred many capable people 
from taking training to teach in the 
elementary field. 

10. Experience has proved that the elemen- 
tary school has been unable to compete 
with the high school for either financial 
support or teachers. 


Completes School Study 


The research staff of the School Tax and 
Finance Commission has recently completed 
a study of Illinois schools. They listed 15 es- 
sential requirements of a school and 
rated 930 high schools and grade schools by 
this standard. They studied 69 of our approx- 
imately 100 unit districts, the rest being dual 
system districts. They made the following 
discovery: 


1. Efficiency — 
53 per cent of the grade schools under 
the dual systems met the foundation 
program. 
81 per cent of the grade schools under 
the unit systems met the foundation 
program. 
87 per cent of the high schools under the 
dual systems met the foundation pro- 
gram. 
9514 per cent of the high schools under 
the unit systems met the foundation 
program, 
According to that measure of efficiency 
under the unit system, the elementary 
school was 28 percentage points or 53 
per cent more efficient than under the 
dual system. The high school under the 
unit system was 81/4 percentage points or 
10 per cent more efficient than was the 
high school under the dual system. 


2. Economy — According to that same 
study there was very little difference in 
cost on the grade schoo! level in the unit 
district as compared to the dual system 
district, but on the high school level 
there was an annual saving of $54.72 
per high school pupil under the unit 
system. 
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FIRE 
Company 


A farm community, in the wake of a bad storm, 
is a weird and awesome sight with its twisted, topless 
trees, its roofless buildings, its shapeless, windowless 
houses — livestock wandering aimlessly amidst the 
ruin, in the footprints of the giant, WIND. 


Every year this giant stalks our land, and all too 
often to the shock and heartache of a serious storm 
must be added the loss of a life’s savings. Don’t let 
this happen to you. Before the summer storms start, 
have a talk with your friendly Country Mutual Fire 
agent. When protection costs so little, it’s foolish to 
take chances! 
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AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


Second only to his devotion to his country was 
George Washington’s love of the land and his desire to 
be a better farmer. Many of his farming practices were 
far in advance of his day. But Washington had to gather 
his scientific facts from his own experiments and by ex- 
changing his findings with other leading agriculturists of 
America and Europe. 


Today’s farmer has at his command all the latest 
scientific findings of agriculture from the laboratories and 
the experimental fields through the Extension Service of 
his College of Agriculture and his Farm Adviser. Ever 
seeking to advance, organized farmers through their Farm 
Bureau have established soil testing laboratories and have 
secured adoption of recent laws providing for further ex- 
pansion of scientific research for agriculture. 


Today’s farmer has these aids and more. Farm Bu- 
reau’s study and leadership touches every phase of farm 
management — production, purchasing, marketing, taxa- 
tion, legislation, public relations. Today, the position, the 
broad information, the rewards that George Washington 
wished for the infant American Agriculture are available 
to every farmer. 
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AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


Second only to his devotion to his country was 
George Washington’s love of the land and his desire to 
be a better farmer. Many of his farming practices were 
far in advance of his day. But Washington had to gather 
his scientific facts from his own experiments and by ex- 
changing his findings with other leading agriculturists of 
America and Europe. 


Today’s farmer has at his command all the latest 
scientific findings of agriculture from the laboratories and 
the experimental fields through the Extension Service of 
his College of Agriculture and his Farm Adviser. Ever 
seeking to advance, organized farmers through their Farm 
Bureau have established soil testing laboratories and have 
secured adoption of recent laws providing for further ex- 
pansion of scientific research for agriculture. 


Today’s farmer has these aids and more. Farm Bu- 
reau’s study and leadership touches every phase of farm 
management — production, purchasing, marketing, taxa- 
tion, legislation, public relations. Today, the position, the 
broad information, the rewards that George Washington 
wished for the infant American Agriculture are available 
to every farmer. 
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When death removes the breadwinner, these giant 4 
hands move in to support and uphold the family of an 
insured Farm Bureau member. These are, very literal- 
ly, the hands of tens of thousands of Farm Bureau fam- Diceaaees 
ilies who, through Country Life Insurance Company, Secrotary 
have volunteered to do unto others, in time of need, as ri Treasurer 
they would have others do unto them. These are strong Comptrol 
hands, friendly hands, willing hands. See your Coun- 
try Life Insurance agent today and learn how little it INSURANCE mapa 
costs to be insured with the great Farm Bureau family. COMPANY Mendota, 
‘CORD. 
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LET'S GET OUT OF THE MUD 
By President Charles 13, 5 See 


Y GRANDMOTHER'S account of her journey to 
Springfield to attend the funeral of Abraham Lincoln 
remains a vivid memory throughout the years. 

Through a steady rain which fell, like an ill omen, for 
more than three days and nights pre- 
ceding the funeral, the four-horse team 
dragged the wagon and its bedraggled 
occupants through mile after mile of 
axle deep mud. Through seventy 
miles of mud it took three long days. 
with countless stops to rest the team 
and push the mud from between the 
spokes. 

Today we can whisk over a rib- 
bon of concrete that follows approxi- 
mately the same route and be at Lin- 
coln’s tomb in less than two hours. Yes, we are justly 
proud of the wonderful network of modern trunk high- 
ways that serves our state. We have in Illinois one of the 
best of state highway departments and an outstanding Ex- 
periment Station at the University of Illinois, but these 
well financed institutions have done very little research on 
secondary road construction and materials. Today, more 
than eighty years after Lincoln’s funeral, thousands of 
farmers in many sections of Illinois are still plowing 
through mile after mile of axle-deep mud to get from their 
homes to these super-highways, paid for in part by taxes 
on the gasoline they burn. 

For months during the winter and spring many rural 
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communities live under conditions not much better than 
their ancestors of three generations ago. Thousands of 
rural families are beyond the reach of modern medical and 
health care or adequate fire protection because of the con- 
dition of our farm-to-highway roads. Countless numbers 
of farm boys and girls have been denied educational op- 
portunity beyond the eighth grade because the road to high 
school was impassable. Rural churches have died, local 
business and industry has been throttled, progress of all 
kinds has been bogged down by mud roads. Violent price 
fluctuations result from feast or famine market supplies, 
and whole areas are barred from the production of perish- 
able commodities. . 


What is being done to remedy this intolerable situa- 
tion? With the support of your organization, the Illinois 
legislature in 1945 appropriated $15,000,000 for improve- 
ment of township roads. This has helped but it appears 
that much of the money has been used for maintenance 
rather than permanent improvement. The desperate need 
of today is for a carefully planned, long time program for 
local road improvement. Pouring additional millions into 
a farm-to-highway road program without a plan will result 
in more and more waste. 


The time has come for the farmers of Illinois, through 
their organization, to take stock of the road situation and 
to demand a program of action. Effective action geared to 
a plan — a long range plan, based upon research and 
study — this is the long overdue need of today. 
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DO YOU FAVOR 


Crop Control 7 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Opinions of the 
men expressed below were taken at ran- 
dom and without prejudice. We are 
aware, however, that you may disagree. 
If so, write and tell us why. 


F SURPLUSES cause prices to drop 
unreasonably will you fase crop con- 
trol? 

Here’s the answers Illinois farmers 
gave when asked this question during 
Farm and Home Week held at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in Urbana. 

All answered yes. If surpluses got 
hard to handle they'd favor and support 
a fair program of crop and acreage 
control. 


Granville White 


Martin Bailey 


An effort was made to find a farmer 
who was against and would not support 
crop control. No luck. As a matter of 
chance all the farmers interviewed were 
Farm Bureau members and maybe were 
a little closer to the problem, as one of 
them said. 

Granville White, first farmer to be 
interviewed, lives near Burnside, Han- 
cock county, expects surpluses to get 
troublesome about 1950 when foreign 
demand for food will have dropped. 

“TIL be willing to go into a crop re- 
duction program even though it might 
not be just exactly what I'd want. We 
have to cooperate, and farmers know it,” 
White said. 


White farms 160 acres, keeps about 10 
cows and 10 brood sows, raises equal 
acreages of clover, beans, oats and corn. 


Martin Bailey, a neighbor, agreed with 
White and said of last year’s crop: “By 
next fall there'll be little 46 crop carry- 
over in our. county. Corn and beans are 
moving out as fast as elevators can get 
the cars. We shouldn’t have any prob- 
lem with the 1946 crop.” 


Glenn Roby farms 120 acres near Gays 


Glenn Spencer Glenn Roby 


in Moultrie county, maintains a large 
flock of chickens and a small dairy herd. 

“I went into the AAA before,” Roby 
said. “If controls become necessary, I'll 
be for them. I don’t expect surpluses for 
four or five years.” 

Glenn Spencer, Adams county, farms 
650 acres with his brother and this year 
raised corn, oats, and a few beans. A 
livestock man, he normally feeds out all 
his grain. 

‘Farmers planted just about every acre 
they could during the war,” he said. 
“In the next two years they'll cut down 
on crops, some anyway.” 

Lack of help has kept livestock num- 
bers down, at least on his farm, he said, 
although if grain surpluses pile up 
throughout the country hed favor con- 
trols on crop acreage. 

Everett Brown, Decatur, Macon coun- 
ty: ‘Farmers should be able to deal with 
their own surpluses, and I’m for controls 


Lloyd Walden Everett Brown 


on production if and when it’s necessary. 


“Corn is moving out fast from my 
area and I can’t see a big surplus for 
next year. But when we're threatened 
with surpluses I’m for controls. 

“I'm a director in my Farm Bureau 
and think that Farm Bureau members 
are closer to the problem of surpluses. 


His big problem, he said, is getting 
help. He farms 240 acres, has 7 milk 
cows and 30 head of cattle on feed but 
would keep more stock if he had the 
help. 
Lloyd Walden, Georgetown, Vermilion 
county, farms 240 acres, has a dairy herd 
and raises hogs. “I think we'd better 
start thinking about controls and sur- 
pluses now and give it really serious 
thought in 1948. 

“We'll notice some effect of surpluses 
this fall, on corn and oats especially.” 

Lester Beery, Hammond, Piatt county, 
farmer, auctioneer, special agent for his 
Farm Bureau insur- 
ance company, is in 
charge of livestock 
purchases for for- 
eign relief for the 
Church of the Breth- 
ren. 
“We'll be both- 
ered with surpluses 
for the next two 
years a good deal 
less if we meet our 
relief commitments 
to Europe and Asia.” 

“The government has promised us two 
year’s support on farm prices. That's 
going to cost money. It had better be 
spent for foreign relief where it is 
needed rather than to buy surpluses that 
are wasted.” 

He bought 112 head of dairy cattle last 
year, mostly heifers, assembled them on 
his farm and had the cattle shipped 
through Elgin to Newport News, Md., 
for shipment in cattle boats to Europe. 


Cur Cover 


HE IAA RecorpD cover this month 

shows the main gateway to Fort 
Chartres and is the second of a series of 
covers illustrating historic and pictur- 
esque Illinois scenes. 

The reconstructed gateway to the fort 
stands in Fort Chartres State Park in 
Randolph county, four miles from Prairie 
du Rocher. The first log fort, com- 
pleted in 1720 and named for the regent 
of France, was destroyed by the Mis- 
sissippi river in 1727. It was rebuilt 
and abandoned later in 1747 and was 
built a third time on its present site up- 
river from the old fort in 1753. 

The British took the fort from the 
French in 1765 and held it until 1772 
when the rampant Mississippi again 
damaged it. Fort Chartres’ historical sig- 
nificance ended with the withdrawal of 
the British garrison. 

The guardhouse and chapel have been 
reconstructed but the powderhouse stands 
as it did in the 18th century. A museum 
contains many relics of the former strong- 
hold, 


Lester Beery 
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Officials of the American Farm Bureau Federation present the organization's 1947 
legislative program to the senate agricultural committee in Washington in February. 
Left to right, seated: Sen. Thye (R-Minn); AFBF President Edward A. O’Neal; Sen. 
Thomas (D-Okla); Sen. Capper (R-Kan); Sen. Aiken (R-Vt); Sen. Bushfield (R-S.D.); 
and Sen. Young (R-N.D.). Standing: W. R. Ogg, AFBF; R. E. Short, Arkansas; R. E. 
Corbett, AFBF; J. M. Bailey, West Virginia; George Wilson, California; Charles B. 
Shuman, Illinois (IAA); Alfred Lunn, Massachusetts; Putnam, New Hamp- 
shire; H. L. Wingate, Georgia; W. W. Hawley, New York; H. E. Schenck, Indiana; 
iW. Hammond, Texas; H. E. Slusher, Missouri; and R. F. Shaw, North Carolina. 


Officers of the Illinois Farm Advisers Association elected during Farm and Home Week 

are, left to right, front row: O. O. Mowery, Macoupin, secretary-treasurer; |. E. 

Parett, Virmilion, vice president; W. E. Coolidge, Livingston, president; W. B. Bunn, 

Champaign, retiring president; standing, all directors, O. W. Hertz, Washington; G. C. 

Smith, Pope-Hardin; A. J. Rehling, Henderson; R. V. Watson, Mason; A. C. Johnson, 
Kane; C. S. Love, Christian, and A. B. Rowand, Ford. 


Knox county's annual Rural Youth banquet held recently in Galesburg is shown in 
full swing. 
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SEE CRITICAL NEED 
FOR 


Rural Health 
Serwices 


ECOGNIZING a shocking inade- 

quacy in the health of rural people 
and a critical need for medical and 
hospital services for rural areas, the 
powerful American Medical Association 
held its second annual National Con- 
ference on Rural Health. 


The two day conference, held in 
Chicago in February, drew together the 
Farm Bureau‘and other farm groups, 
as well as county, state, and federal 
health agencies, and state and national 
medical groups. 

Stressing the need for rural health 
facilities Albert S. Goss, master of the 
National Grange, said that throughout 
the nation rural areas have but one doc- 
tor for 1700 persons, 15 million persons 
have no hospital service, and infant 
mortality is 25 to 30 per cent higher in 
rural areas. 


Favor Health Centers 


Outlining some of the medical pro- 
gram of the Missouri Farm Bureau, H. E. 
Slusher, president, said his group is 
backing rural health centers, pre-paid 
medical plans, more aggressive county 
medical associations, and last year aided 
in voting about $3,000,000 for rural 
hospitals. 

The speakers agreed generally that the 
health needs of farm and rural people 
can best be served through some type of 
county or community health center, coun- 
cil, or unit. 

The federal Hill-Burton bill provides 
federal assistance for such health centers 
and hospitals that might be built around 
a community unit. 

For smaller units, Dr. Fred A. Hum- 
phrey, chairman of the Colorado Com- 
mittee on Rural Medical Service, said 
rural communities could well use the 
army or navy plan of hiring hospital 
aids, similar to the pharmacist mate or 
medical corpsman, and setting up a 
dispensary, like sick-bays on navy ships, 
with the doctor as the final authority and 
clearing agent in cases needing a doctor's 
care. 

A stable income for farmers and the 
urgent need for good country roads were 
listed as being among the most important 
needs for encouraging young doctors to 
come to rural communities. : 
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This is a view of the crowd in the lobby of the University auditorium at the close 
of a general session of Farm and Home Week. 


Dr. W. L. Burlison, head of the de- 


W. W. Whitlock, IAA safety director, 


“Uncle Joe” Fulkerson, Jerseyville, 


partment of agronomy of the College 
of Agriculture, receives a plaque for 
distinguished service to agriculture 
from Walter W. McLaughlin, Decatur, 
former farm adviser and member of 
the University board of trustees. 


points out some of the danger points 

in a@ corn picker at Farm and Home 

Week to, left to right, Bob Dittmer, 

Adams; Charles Read, Marshall-Put- 

nam; and John Cooney, Whiteside. All 
are Rural Youth members. 


(left) and William H. Young, retired 

College of Agriculture staff member, 

are shown signing up for the 46th an- 

naval Farm and Home Week program. 

Both have attended every meeting ex- 
cept the first in 1901. 


Judson P. Mason, IAA assistant direc- 

tor of dairy marketing, speaks at 

Milk-Pricing Program meeting at Farm 

and Home Week. Left is Chairman E. 

E. Houghtby, IAA director of dairy 
marketing. 
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Representing Douglas county 4-H Clubs, Mary Biddle and Merle Rahn present Dean 
H. P. Rusk (center) of the College of Agriculture with a check for $2657.13 as their 
county's contribution to the funds being raised to develop the state 4-H Club Me- 
morial Camp near Monticello in Piatt county. Left to right: J. Q. Scott, Douglas county 


farm adviser; Miss Biddle, Dean Rusk, Rahn, and Helen Pelletier, Douglas county home 


crate “1947 NOT YEAR TO 
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Studied by Farmers; They're Not Pessimistic 


RE farm prices, now on the decline, 
going to tumble us into another 
farm depression? 

No! Not this time. 

That was the well-considered answer 
the 4,373 farmers got from speakers 
at Farm and Home Week at Urbana. 
The 1947 registration was the second 
highest in the records going back to 
1911. Highest on record was 4966 in 
1942. 

These Illinois farmers took home 
a pretty good picture of the agricul- 
tural outlook for the coming months 
after attending lectures, looking over 


A cut-away model of an internal com- 

bustion engine was a popular object 

of interest at the Farm and Home 

- Week machinery exhibit. Ora Denny, 

(left) Mclean, and Jess Smith, Taze- 
well, take a look. 


grain and machinery exhibits, exchang- 
ing views among themselves, and talk- 
ing to farm advisers. 

Prices for farm products, backed by 
a healthy, strong demand and a 90 per 
cent parity pledge, look good for the 
rest of this year, speakers said. They 
admitted though, that prices probably 
will drop a good bit this summer in 
many crops. 

Dr. L. J. Norton, professor of agri- 


CUT BACK ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION:” 


cultural economics at the U. of I., said 
one reason that farm incomes are like- 
ly to be lower is that farmer's costs 
will be higher in 1947 than in 1946. 

“Costs lag behind prices of such 
primary products as farm produce; so 
costs will hold up after farm prices 
fall. Even though incomes are lowered, 
however, they will still be at a high 
level judged by prewar standards,” he 
explained. 

Dr. Norton’s other predictions were: 
“Meat animals—cattle and hogs—are 
now high in price and with the in- 
creased production which will follow 
from the conversion of our large corn 
crop into meat will certainly be lower. 

“Butter and other products which 
classify as fats are high in price and 
will probably be lower. 

“The price of grain will be influ- 
enced by the size of the 1947 harvests. 


“Prices of farm products may aver- 
age lower a year from now by perhaps 
20 to 25 per cent.” 

Dr. Norton added, however, “I do 
not think 1947 is the year to cut back 
on agricultural output.” 


Looking ahead, Dr. G. L. Jordan, U. 
of I. professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, said he didn’t think prices 
would slump to the 1935-39 level. 


“We are not going to voluntarily 
bring on a serious deflation and the 
supply of money in the form of de- 
posits and money in circulation is large 
enough to maintain the price level of 
farm products at a level 25 to 50 per 
cent higher than the 1935-39 average,” 
Dr. Jordan said. 

In general, the farm economists 
agreed that the corn belt farmer will be 
protected this time from the price de- 
cline and unbalance in parity that 
wrecked them in the ’20’s and again 
in the ’30's. 

This doesn’t mean that an individual 
farmer won't get nipped if he steps 
out now that prices are falling and 
piles up a big debt, as he might in 
buying a farm. 


Savings of the war and early post- 
war period have tempted farmers and 
others to bid farm land into the clouds, 
Dr. C.L. Stewart, university land econo- 
mist, warned. 

“A land price recession of not to 
exceed 20 per cent by 1951 can be re- 
garded as within the possibilities in 
certain parts of Illinois and adjoining 
states,” Dr. C. L. Stewart, U. of I. land 
economist predicted. 

“These are parts in which prices for 
farm lands have already come within 
about 15 per cent of the 1920 peak, or 
may come within that range of the 
1920 peak in the intervening time.” 
Dr. Stewart said he thought the op- 
timism of land buyers may have al- 
ready reached its peak or may do so 
within a matter of months. 

In his talk on adjusting to post-war 
operations, P. E. Johnston, college of 
agriculture economist, also urged farm- 
ers not to go in debt without good 
reason. 

“Keep your bonds,” Johnston ad- 
monished. ‘Seventy-five dollars spent 
later will buy more goods than $100 
spent now.” 

Since Illinois farmers in 1946 had 


A hydraulic control attachment for ad- 

justing drawn implements interests G. 

C. Leipold and J. C. Becker, both of 

Wabash county, during Farm and 
Home Week. 


DR. L. J. NORTON 
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Chatting backstage before they talked at a Farm and Home Week general session 

are, left to right: J. C. Spitler, extension service; President Charles B. Shuman of 

the Illinois Agricultural Association; Arnold P. Benson, State Director of Agriculture; 

Dr. Alfred P. Haake, mayor of Park Ridge; and Dean H. P. Rusk of the College of 
Agriculture. 


20 per-cent more land in corn and soy- 
beans than in 1940, a good deal of 
emphasis. was placed on the need of 
getting these acres back into soil build- 
ing legumes and pastures. 

A good legume and grass program 
should not be delayed but started in 
1947, speakers said, to tie in with a 
good livestock program. 

Johnston also advised producers to 
take advantage of seasonal price 
changes in planning their livestock pro- 
grams. With ceilings removed farm- 
ers should again plan to market their 
hogs in March and September, to have 
high egg production during the winter 
months, to sell medium and common 
cattle in the spring and choice and 
prime cattle in the late summer or 
early fall, he said. 

Another recommendation was to buy 
light weight feeder cattle or cattle for 
a short feed. He predicted that the 
practice of buying calves to be fed on 
hay and pasture the first year and fin- 
ished the second, will be much less 
profitable than during the period since 
1933 when there has been an upward 
trend in beef cattle prices. Good to 
choice feeder calves, he said, should be 
pushed to market the first year. Beef 


cattle supplies are large and it appears 
that the liquidation period of the cycle 
will coincide with declining demand 
which will provide two price-depress- 
ing factors operating at the same time. 

Johnston also recommended culling 
beef cow herds and dairy herds more 
closely than usual. 

Farmers were urged to start or ex- 
pand a family-sized flock of sheep. 
Since sheep numbers have dropped in 
the nation by 25 per cent during the 
war, the market for mutton is expected 
to be excellent for the next few years. 

Another side of the agricultural out- 
look picture—farm  legislation—was 
viewed by Dr. Norton who made these 
predictions. 

(1) That the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to limit support 
prices only to cooperating farmers may 
be extended to the non-basic commodi- 
ties. 

The Secretary now has this authority 
for basic commodities. This would 
mean the price support would only 
go to cooperators in reduction pro- 
grams in the case of soybeans, potatoes, 
and also of livestock products if any- 
one can work out a way to limit live- 
stock production. 


Stockmen are shown at their annual banquet held in connection with Farm and 
Home Week in Champaign-Urbana. 


The poultry people, he said, may 
ask to be exempted from the price 
support rather than be put under 
quotas. No one should expect price 
supports without acreage controls or 
marketing quotas, Dr. Norton said. 


(2) The Secretary may be given au- 
thority to substitute direct payment for 
price supports under certain circum- 
stances. Dr. Norton pointed out that 
the difficulty. of supporting certain 
commodities in the market is becom- 
ing increasingly recognized. Just how, 
he asked, would you support the price 
of hogs? You can’t put them in a crib 
and make a loan. No one can be com- 
pelled to buy all that is offered for 
sale at a fixed price. 


(3) The life of the CCC, which fi- 
nances most price support operations, 
will have to be extended. This will be 
done, but its borrowing power, which 
determines how much it can lend or 
lose, will likely be reduced, now that 
the war is over. 

Dr. Norton added that he did not 
think any basic postwar farm program 
would be evolved in the near future as 
Congress will be too busy and will 
adopt a ‘wait and see” attitude. 


Jimmy Benjamin, 13, of Will county 
was the beekeeping enthusiast at 
Farm and Home Week. He owns sev- 
eral bee colonies. Here he is shown 
with Carl Killion, Paris, state apiary 
inspector (center) and Dr. V. G. 
Milum, university entomologist (right). 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
was well represented on the program 
of Farm and Home Week. President 
Charles B. Shuman made a brief ad- 
dress during the opening general ses- 
sion, and members of the IAA staff 
spoke at other sessions. 


S. F. Russell, IAA director of live- 
stock marketizg, and Carl Johnson, 
farmer from DeKalb county and chair- 
man of the IAA livestock marketing 
committee, outlined the IAA’s plan for 
coordinating cooperative livestock mar- 
keting activities, in the state. This plan 
was fully outlined in the December 
IAA Record. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OLDEST FARM BUREAU MEMBER? 


We have a Farm Bureau member, Warren 
Beebe of Eldred, who celebrated his 99th 
birthday on Jan. 5. He has been a continu- 
ous member since the organization of the 
Greene County Farm Bureau 29 years ago. 

We believe this is a record that can not 
be matched. Mr. Beebe shucked his 10 acres 
of corn last fall and has produced food 
for four wars, the Civil, Spanish American, 
World War I and II. 

We also have another youthful member, 
Sylvester Melvin, Greenfield, who celebrated 
his 95th birthday in January. He too is 
a charter member. Mr. Melvin gets along 
without glasses when he reads and writes. 
He has been interested in breeding pure- 
bred Angus cattle for the past 45 years. 

D. H. Sponsler 
Greene County C.O.D. 


THE LINCOLN CALENDAR 


Congratulations on the unusual calendar 


Had he lived Lincoln might have retired 
to one cf his two farms in Iowa — one 


of 40 acres and one of 120 — which Uncle. 


Sam gave him for his Black Hawk War 
services. 

C. C. Tisler 

La Salle County 


Thank you very much for the Lincoln 
calendar. It is even nicer than I expected. . . 
Mrs. Roy Nylander 
McHenry County 


I have just learned about your fine Lincoln 
calendar. I would appreciate one for my- 
self and one for a friend who likewise col- 
lects Lincolniana. 

M. L. Wilson 
Director of Extension 
Work, USDA 
Washington, D. C. 


As a member of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association and the Illinois State Historical 
Society I wish to..... preserve it as a 
historic document. 

Frederic J. Dornseif 
Chicago 25, Ill. 


As a staunch admirer of Lincoln I would 
appreciate one of your fine calendars. 
A. E. Bennett 
Trenton, N. J. 


During the recent convention (AFBF) 
your booth displayed a calendar with illus- 
trations of Lincoln. Would appreciate re- 
ceiving one of these fine calendars. 

James G. Chapman 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I recently saw one of your calendars in 
one of our Farm Bureau offices here and 
being a great admirer of Lincoln, I am most 
enthusiastic about this calendar. I would 
appreciate receiving one. 

M. Jacques 
Ohio Farm Bureau 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
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One of our pupils brought to school one 
of your calendars featuring beautiful pictures 
of Lincoln by Bonhajo. Congratulations; 
That is, indeed, a splendid and ideal way 
to spread information about this great son 
of Illinois. 

Would it be possible for your Association 
to send copies of this calendar for use in 
our school? The pictures of Lincoln would 
be used as a valuable teaching aid in the 
classrooms. 

Sister M. Sylvina 
St. Barbara School 
Chicago, II. 


suotwack te My sister and I are teachers in 
the Sterling grade schools and we thought 
these were the finest pictures of Lincoln we 
had ever seen. 
Beatrice Miller 
Whiteside County 


I was fortunate enough to receive one of 
your lovely Lincoln calendars. It is ad- 
mired by everyone entering my home. You 
could use this fine calendar year after year 
and I am sure you'd never be able to supply 
the demand. 

H. R. McCarthy 
Cook County 


My teachers saw one of your Lincoln 
calendars and have asked that I write for 
more of them. 

L. G. Baxter 
Principal, 
_ Venice Schools 


We gave our Lincoln calendar to the 
Lincoln Avenue school and they asked if it 
were possible to get another. It is one of 
the nicest calendars we have ever seen for 
a school. e 
Elmer Fadke 
Cook County 

It boosted our morale considerably to re- 
ceive so many kind comments on the Lincoln 
calendar. To all who have written us, we 
are sincerely grateful. We are only sorry that 
we cannot fili your orders for extra calendars. 
Our supply is now exhausted. 


BIBLE QUOTATION 


I would like to know the place where 
Gustav A. Magucord gets his mail. 1 would 
like to have him explain his prophecy of the 


Old Testament regarding 1957. This is a 
new one to me. I have been over a good 
portion of Calhoun county. Thanks. 


C. O. Hettick 
Macoupin County 


Please send me the full address of Gustav 
A. Magucord of Calhoun county, who had 
a letter in the January RFCORD called 
“Note of Doom.” I wish to find out where 
his statement is quoted in the Bible. 

Mrs. J. E. Franklin 
Fayette County 

We are sorry we do-not have Mr. Magucord’s 
full address available. Perhaps he will be good 
enough to write to you and clear up your 
questions. Mr. Hettick is from Palmyra and 
Mrs. Franklin from Ramsey. 


RE SAN FRANCISCO 


In regard to the California trip I am glad 
to say | had a most enjoyable time. Any- 
one watching the others would enjoy himself. 
I really think they put me in the car with 
the best folks. Had William Bunn in the 
upper, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Martin ahead of 
me, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Meyers across the 
aisle and IAA Director and Mrs. Chester 
McCord next to them. Then we had L. E. 
Lloyd as guard at one end of the Pullman 
and L. E. Lingenfelter at the other and the 
rest of the lot were top people. The trip 
was planned just right, thanks to Roy John- 
son and Charles McEvilly. And I ‘think 
their wives had a lot of thanks coming too. 

I had been all over the south and east but 
had never been west of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. J am glad I made this trip. I didn't 
like San Francisco very much but did like 
Phoenix, and the Caverns were just more 
than anyone can describe. 

Ira Cottingham 
Jersey County 


I certainly enjoyed my trip to the A.F.B.F 
Convention at San Francisco. It was my 
second visit but I enjoyed seeing it all 
again. I was on the second train. I have 
been on several tours, but I was never with 
any finer people than were on this trip. 

My thought on leaving Chicago was 
“What a wonderful world this would be 
if all were as fine as these people. Then 
truly there would be ‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men’.”” I enjoyed secing the pictures 
in the RECORD. 

I will always feel indebted to Roy John- 
son, Charles McEvilly and everyone from 
the Illinois Agriculture Association who 
were responsible for my most wonderful 
trip. 

‘ Mrs. Mollie E. Williamson 

Sangamon County 


The nicest part of the trip for us was 
the lovely meals and the service we received 
from the train crew. It was a rest not to 
have to plan meals and serve them three 
times daily. Also the bus drivers were 
very courteous. We had all this and the 
beautiful scenery along the way and visited 
many interesting places. My husband says 
we are so spoiled from being waited on 
it's hard to get back to normal. Thanks 
for everything. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Adams 
Lake County 


I think the highlight of the trip was the 
association with the best people in the 
world. We might say there was nothing 
to mar our one continuous round of pleas- 
ure. I thought that with my past three 
score years and 10 I might be the granddad 
of the party till I met 84-year-old George 
Tullock of Rockford who was as chipper 
as a lamb. 

Lou Lloyd 
DeKalb County 


“It was a grand trip!’ agreed the three 
members of our family who were part of 
the San Francisco caravan. A real vacation 
— no transportation worries, excellent food 
and service, and such a congenial group of 
people. We would indeed like another trip 
next year. I hope our thanks and gratitude 
will help to repay all for the work and 
responsibility. 

Thank you for a wonderful two weeks. 

Mrs. Lloyd Walther, 
Rock Island County 


Fight Fires 


Left is a barn fire being combatted by the Chadwick fire depart- 
Notice fog stream at 
left and black smoke rising high as fire is smothered by vapor- 
ized water. Right is another gutted barn after fire with cow 
carcasses still visible at right. Fire got a good start in early 


ment with high pressure fog equipment. 


“$30,000 IN THE BANK — AND 
YET HE DIED A PAUPER”! You'll 
read such an item in the papers now 
and then. It’s news. 

But have you heard of the farmer 
whose home burned to the ground in 
spite of the fact that he had one of 
the most effective types of fire-fighting 
apparatus lying idle in his barn? That's 
news, too, but we doubt if you’ve heard 
about it even though it just happened 
on an Illinois farm a few weeks ago. 

This idle “fire-equipment” was none 
other than the common high-pressure 
orchard spray in use on many Illinois 
farms. Unfortunately, the farmer had 
not been notified of its varied uses. 

Just a very few years ago, Michigan 
State College made extensive tests on 
the use of high pressure water fog in 
putting out rural fires. Many interest- 
ing discoveries have resulted from this 
study and subsequent use: Water 
sprayed under pressures of around 600 
pounds per square inch, 1. will put 
out the same fire conventional equip- 
ment will — and do it with 10 times 
less water! 2. minimizes water damage 
by as much as 90 per cent. 3. cools, 
absorbs heat, blankets and smothers 
fires in short order. 

Are these things important in rural 
fire fighting? You bet they are. Look 
around your farm and think of where 
in case of fire you might “right quick” 
get the conventional equipment re- 
quirement of one to five thousand 
gallons or more of water. The IAA 


10 


* * * 


By W. W. WHITLOCK, Director, 
IAA Safety Department 


Safety Department survey on rural fire 
departments in Illinois shows the water 
supply problem to be a grave one in- 
deed. High-pressure water fog appara- 
tus, carrying its own water supply, 
is one of the best answers to this water 
problem. 

Of course, every farmer doesn’t have 
an orchard spray rig. Nor would it be 
possible for all to have one. But they 
can have other means of extinguishment, 
both individually and collectively. 

If the high-pressure idea hits your 
fancy, these units can be had in “‘fire- 


WITH SMOTHERING 


WATER FOG 


morning and barn was beyond saving when firemen arrived from 
seven miles away at Lockport in nine minutes, and from Plain- 
field later. Water supply was inadequate but firemen saved 
silo, barn and house in rear of picture. This barn burned down 
in 1945 with a loss of 32 cattle, three horses, and 20 tons of hay. 


truck” size for Rural Fire Departments. 
After the Michigan tests, manufacturers 
built a bigger pump and tank, so them 
on a truck, painted the outfit red and put 
them on the market for fire departments. 
Other manufacturers have followed with 
different styles and patterns. The war 
interceded on making these outfits avail- 
able to rural areas when the Army and 
Navy bought them up to successfully put 
out some of the hottest fires in the books 
— airplane crash fires. 

Now these fire-trucks are back in 
“civvies” and already 15-20 Illinois de- 
partments answer rural calls with high- 
pressure equipment. 

Let’s get back to our farmer whose 
house burned to the ground. Aside from 
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his forgotten an idle high-pressure pump, 
he had no available means whatsoever 
with which to combat the fire other than 
a water pail and two or three milk 
buckets. The fire had started in the 
attic and progressed slowly for an hour 
before developing into a “king-size” hol- 
ocaust. In the meantime, Mr. Farmer's 
wife drew the water, and carried it in 
buckets in successive trips to the second 
story for her husband to use. The farm 
housewife is to be commended on _ her 
ability to perform various and sundry 
tasks around the household — but she'd 
never pass the Underwriters Laboratories’ 
test for efficiency in rate of delivery of 
gallons of water to fight a fire. 

How about the fire department on this 
fire? The nearest department was 12 
miles away, with good roads, incidentally. 
But, alas, they don’t answer rural calls. 


ULTIVATING his corn only twice 
C didn’t keep C. C. Taylor, Virginia, 
Cass county, from winning the coveted 
10-acre corn yield contest sponsored by 
the Illinois Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

“We were too busy replanting fields 
that were flooded to get over the corn a 
third time,” the young corn king, an 
Illinois College of Agriculture graduate 
in 1937, said when interviewed after he 
received the award at Farm and Home 
Week. 

The corn sample Taylor entered was 
of excellent quality and his plot yielded 
146.88 bushels per acre, one of the high- 
est entered. However, it was his rela- 
tively low production costs, a total of 
$382.48, that enabled him to win in a 
highly competitive contest. 

Second high score was earned by J. D. 
Adkisson, Roseville, Warren county. His 
yield was 152.97 bushels and total pro- 
duction cost was $396.26. Three points 
were used in judging: quality, yield and 
total cost. 

Third in final score went to E. L. 
Atkins, Smithshire, Warren county. He 
had the highest yielding plot, 172.81 
bushels per acre and his corn was rated 
top in quality. His production costs were 
high, however, $462.37. 

Taylor, the winner, said his prize corn 
was raised on rich river bottom land 
along the Sangamon river. The land has 
not been pastured or in sod in the mem- 
ory of Taylor. The field, second bottom 
land, has never flooded. 

“We drilled the corn in rows 38 inches 
apart and equal to four kernels to the 
hill, checked. It was a good stand 
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How about the neighbors’ help? Sure, 
they helped. Helped carry out the 
furniture — all of it, in fact. Then 
there was nothing to be done but to sit 
and watch the fire burn itself out. 


A small fire extinguisher would have 
put out this fire at the outset. Three or 
four buckets of sand kept handy for 
fire-fighting might have done it. Certain- 
ly a small portable stirrup pump would 
have been effective. They're back in 
“civvies,” too, you know, after a swell 
record in World War II. They're fairly 
cheap and easy to operate. So are the 
“back-pack’” pumps, which gained so 
much army and navy use in fire-fighting 
and in insect control. 


Fire-protection is ‘money in the bank” 
for you. Are you likely to find your- 
self in the position of the pauper? Or 


ilinois Corn King C. C. Taylor of Cass 
county holds samples of his corn ex- 
hibited at Farm and Home Week. 


Illinois Wheat King Paul Wessbecher, 
Logan county, shows sample of Ukrain- 
ian strain that won him the title 


will you have the fire-protection assets 
to draw on in case of emergency? 


As already mentioned, this fire pro- 
tection can be the result of individual or 
collective efforts — or preferrably both. 
Over 140 Illinois communities have or- 
ganized rural fire districts. A smaller 
number have organized cooperative or 
corporation forms of departments. Still 
others may draw some measure of pro- 
tection from city-owned departments. All 
of these departments operate in varying 
degrees of efficiency. They cover a 
small proportion of the state as a whole. 
Nevertheless, they represent the collec- 
tive efforts of many rural people in 
answering the fire protection problem. 


Now, the individual fire protection 
problem is up to you, What will you 
do about it? 


Damage from corn borer was slight,” 
Taylor said. 


“The field is a long way from the 
buildings, about three-quarters of a 
mile, and has not been manured for a 
long time. But it’s fertile. It has 
plenty of natural lime and potash, and 
we spread phosphate on it a year ago 
last winter.” 

The field had been farmed heavily 
during the war on the following rota- 
tion: corn, 1943; oats, 1944; wheat, 
1945; corn, 1946. 

Paul Wessbecher of Mt. Pulaski, 
Logan county, a consistent winner in 
grain shows, captured the state wheat 
title with a Ukrainian strain purchased 
from a local elevator. 


A charter Farm Bureau member in 
Logan county, Wessbecher used 150 
pounds per acre of 0-20-20 fertilizer 
purchased from his local Farm Bureau 
supply company. 

Wessbecher came to Illinois from 
Germany in 1912. Working as a hired 
man for several years enabled him to 
later purchase an 80 acre farm where he 
now lives. 


His wheat, judged on quality only, 
was “‘pretty good,” Wessbecher admitted, 
except he thought the color was a little 


too light. He grew 12 acres of wheat 


this year. It yielded 30 bushels per acre. 


Ver! Steele, Table Grove, Fulton 
county, won the 10 acre soybean contest, 
with a yield of 46.43 bushels, highest in 
the contest. Total cost figured at $276.25. 
His sample of Lincoln beans was judged 
high in quality and oil content. 
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Top, left: Director Eaton 
and son Harrison show ar- 
rangement they have for 
unloading hay in a hurry. 
Top, right: Father and son 
in front of their home talk 
over work to be done. Bot- 
tom: They check over a 
silage cutter and blower 
they put together. 
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J. King Eaton is Long Time 


Davry Farmer 


IME does not set J. King Eaton in 

its plaster of Paris mould. He is a 
type of Illinois farmer ever interested in 
newer methods of operation and quite 
willing to adopt tnem if practical. 

Perhaps it is his only son, 31-year-old 
Harrison, who keeps Dad on his toes. 
Nevertheless, between them they have put 
into practice a number of shortcuts and 
better ways of performing farm tasks. 
That sort of attitude would appear to be 
most desirable among policy makers such 
as the IAA board of directors to which 
Eaton was elected in November, 1945. 

He succeeded Alvin O. Eckert of 
Belleville, St. Clair county, and repre- 
sents the 22nd congressional district 
which includes the following counties: 
Madison, St. Clair, Monroe, Washington 
and Bond. 

The Eaton farm is in central Madison 
county about two miles off U. S. highway 
66 and is reached over a winding road 
through a picturesque area of rolling 
wooded hills. 

When we arrived at the farm, Mr. 
Eaton and son Harrison were putting a 
new roof on the barn. But Mr. Eaton 
did not leave all the risky climbing to 
Harrison. He scampered around on the 
high barn roof with the agility of a teen- 
ager. 

The 265-acre Eaton farm is a three-way 
partnership. Mr. Eaton owns 110 acres, 
Mrs. Eaton 115 acres, and their son 
Harrison 40 acres, all adjoining each 
other. Mr. Eaton’s holdings are part of 
the original farm bought in 1857 by Di- 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


rector Eaton’s grandfather, a Kentuckian 
who reached Illinois in 1856 by way of 
Mississippi. The Eaton family came to 
the American colonies in 1630 and lived 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New 
York before migrating westward. 

Eaton was born on the farm where he 
now lives and attended local schools and 
spent part of a year at the Edwardsville 
high school. At 21, after two years at 
McKendrick college in Lebanon, he left 
in 1907 to take over the home farm 
which had been operated by his father, 
a Civil War veteran. 

He was married in 1911 to the former 
Anna Mae Hamilton, a neighboring farm 
girl, and became a charter member of the 
Madison County Farm Bureau in 1918, 
helping to solicit membership for the 
newborn organization. 

Because they operate a close-in farm 
in the St. Louis milkshed the Eatons are 
mostly concerned with dairy farming. 
Much of their farm activity is centered 
around a herd of 25 Jersey and Holstein 
cows. 

Soil building is a mighty important 
forerunner of high milk production, in 
Director Eaton’s opinion. That’s why 


Editor's Note: This is the fifth of a 
series of articles to acquaint you with the 
men on the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion board of directors. 


his fields all have had liberal applications 
of plant foods starting from as far back 
as 1912 when Eaton first applied lime- 


Shaded area on map is 22nd congressional 

district represented on the Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association board of directors by 
J. King Eaton of Edwardsville. 
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stone to his land. Most of the land has 
received phosphate twice and limestone 
two or three times. He plans to apply 
potash to 30 acres in the spring. 


The IAA director from the St. Louis 
area built his own lime spreader in the 
early days when good factory spreaders 
were not available. 

To conserve his soil he also has done 
some terracing and contouring. Because 
pastures are an important part of dairy 
farming, he uses his grasslands to the 
greatest advantage on sloping fields. 

He has had no hogs in the past few 
years and has had no sheep on his farm 
in many years. Normally he plants about 
50-60 acres in winter wheat, 50-60 acres 
in corn, 20-25 in alfalfa and 15-20 in 
oats. His rotation follows this order: 
wheat, clover, corn, oats, pasture (rye and 
sudan grass), wheat. 

Director Eaton has been one of the 
most active farmers in his area in Civic, 
community, social, agricultural and church 
activities. 

He is a former president of the Sani- 
tary Milk Producers and until last year 
had served on its board since its organiza- 
tion in 1929. He also served as treasurer 


Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


STEPHENSON was visited Jan. 28 by 
the state police in the person of John 
DePew who spoke to the group on “Safety 
on the Farm and Highway.” 

SCHUYLER’S ‘“‘Schuylite’” for February 
lists under the farm adviser’s column a 
schedule of extension and local Rural Youth 
activities in the county. Why shouldn't 
young adults attend these adult educational 
meetings ? 


BROWN ’'S farm adviser, Eldon Powel, 
sets up a challenge for Rural Youthers in 
“The Little Brindle Breeze” to “lead the 
way to sensible farming through sound man- 
agement of the family-sized farm” by putting 
good business into the biggest business and 
the best way of life on earth — Agriculture. 

ST. CLAIR was honored at its February 
meeting by visitors from the Belleville Ex- 
change Club. On April 2 the Exchange will 
lead this group on an industrial tour. 


Success to WABASH Rural Youth! A 
membership drive is under way and will 
continue through March. Charles Newkirk, 
Mt. Carmel, is the new president. 

FRANKLIN cleared $147.60 on its pie 
social on Jan. 30. Contributions are being 
made from the treasury to the March of 
Dimes and to the State 4-H Memorial Camp. 
RANDOLPH contributed $50 to the State 
Memorial Camp. 

CLAY’S January meeting was a panel dis- 
cussion much in harmony with the theme, 
“Choosing and Winning a Mate,” discussed 
in the Youth Conference at Farm and Home 
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Perched high atop his barn, Director 
Eaton hammers on new roof with son 
Harrison. 


for 10 years. He has been a trustee of 
the Hamel township schools for 12 years 
and nine years as director of the Quercus 
Grove rural school. 

In the late twenties he served on the 
Madison County Farm Bureau board for 
two years and is at present a director of 
the Madison County Service Company 
board. He helped organize the Hamel 
Co-operative Grain Company in 1920 and 


Week. This panel was an attempt to answer 
the question, “What can be done to reduce 
the present high divorce rate and replace it 
with happy homes?” 


DEKALB scheduled two movies for Feb- 
ruary. They were — “Highlights of the 
1946 Football Season,’ and “Safe Driving.” 

MASSAC county's newly elected officers 
are: president, Lester Korte, Belknap; vice- 
president, Ralph Meinders, Metropolis; sec- 
retary, Monaline Meinders, Metropolis; 
treasurer, Ruth Barman, Metropolis; report- 
er, Elsie Barman, Metropolis; and recreation 
chairman, Bob Summers, Metropolis. 


FORD county was reorganized on Feb. 5. 
Officers elected were: president, Warren 
Gustafson; vice-president, Harold Turner; 
secretary, Mona Stager; treasurer, Nancy 
Johnson, all of Paxton; reporter, Joanne 
Radcliff, Sibley. 


became the co-op’s first treasurer, serving 
for one year; since then he has been sec- 
retary. 

For five years he headed the Quercus 
Grove Rural Club, a social organization 
for neighboring farmers. His son Harri- 
son is the current president. 

Mr. Eaton also has directed farm boys 
in their 4-H Club activities for a number 
of years and has been a member of the 
Edwardsville Rotary club for 10 years. 

For a number of years he has served as 
a trustee of St. John’s Methodist Church 
at Edwardsville. At present he is as- 
sistant superintendent of the Sunday 
School, president of the Methodist Men's 
club, and is a member of the church 
choir. 

The IAA director from the St. Louis 
area always has had the viewpoint, he 
said, that there is only one solution to our 
farm problems. That is, that we work 
together. The day of the farmer working 
as an individual is past, Eaton said. “‘It 
may not be just what we as individuals 
like but other groups present a united 
front in dealing with issues of great im- 
portance to them. We must do like- 
wise. 


Ruth Huser, retiring president, reports 

on Tazewell Rural Youth's successful 

year in 1946 and pledges her support 

to newly installed President Paul Chaf- 
fer at recent annual banquet. 


Taking part in a Rural Youth panel discussion during Farm and Home Week at Champaign- 

Urbana are left to right: Kenneth Wilson, Montgomery; Marjory Johnson, Knox; Bob 

Dittmer, Adams; Mae Pitstick, La Salle; Burnell Henert, Lee; Mrs. Katherine Taylor, U. of 1.; 

William Smith, U. of 1,; Marcella High, Christian; Ray Farris, Clark; Martha Carlisle, Han- 
cock; Quentin Elliott, La Salle; Ruth Huser, Tazewell; and Ed Dew, Ogle. 
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NEW FARM BUREAU MEMBER 
Signs 28 othors in Week 


OU’D think Gene Shufeldt of Kin- 

mundy had been a member of the 
Marion County Farm Bureau for the 
past 20 years the way he talks up his 
county organization. 

And he doesn’t just talk, he does 
something about it. He convinces his 
neighbors. In fact he has set a new 
record in his county for signing up new 
members. In the recent membership 
drive he signed up 28 members in one 
week and 35 in all. 

Yet Shufeldt has been a Farm Bureau 
member himself for less than a year. He 
came to the community not long ago and 
was signed up by County Organization 
Director E. L. DeLay. Taking advantage 
of Farm Bureau services he soon be- 
came sold on the organization lock, 
stock and barrel. 


In the recent membership drive, Shu- 
feldt was awarded the grand prize of a 
white nanny goat for signing up the 
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ANY WAY I PLEASE ON MY OWN PROP- 
ERTY, BUT ILLINOIS LAWS TELL US JEST 
WHUT WE CAN AND CAN'T DO WHEN 
DRIVING DOWN A HIGHWAY. 
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greatest number of new members. 

Asked the secret of his success in 
convincing members that their interests 
lie with Farm Bureau, Shufeldt said: 

“I pick the time and the place, get 
the fellow alone and talk to him man to 
man. I ask him to come along with us 
and tell him that Farm Bureau needs 
him. Then I tell him the advantages of 
belonging to Farm Bureau and of the 
services he can expect. I lay the con- 
tract out, tell him to sign and say I'll 
see to it that he gets all the services 
that are coming to him. 

“IT never get excited when a man re- 
fuses to sign or objects to something in 
Farm Bureau. And if the man asks me 
about something I don’t know myself, 
I don’t give him a doubtful answer. I 
tell him I will check with the farm ad- 
viser or the county organization director 
and let him know.” 


TRAFFIC LAWS AND SIGNS APPLY TO FARM TRACTORS AND WHORGE - 
DRAWN VEHICLES AS WELL AS AUTOS AND OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES 


DRIVER MUST LEAVE 300 FOOT INTERVAL BETWEEN 
HIS VEHICLE AND THE ONE AHEAD 
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FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY LAW APPLIES To FARM 
AS WELL AS TO OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES 
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COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY POLICIES GIVE FULL PROTECTION 


The “Farm Profits Dike” is full of danger spots, potential 
breaks which could wipe out your life's savings! Your liabil- 
ity for injuries sustained by employees is a weak spot. The 
risk that your livestock may break onto the highway and 
cause an accident, that is a potential leak in the dike! A 


temperamental bull, a flighty horse, a weak hayrope are all 
danger spots, as is a slippery floor, a dark stairway, a loose- 
runged ladder. The ability risks of farming are tremendous, 
but those danger spots can be plugged and reinforced with 
Country Mutual Casualty insurance — an insurance program 
designed to take the worst risks out of farm management. 
Don't risk a break in the dike! See your Country Mutual 
Casualty agent today at the Farm Bureau and learn how lit- 
tle it costs to be protected. 


Eugene Shufeldt (right) poses with 

the goat he won for signing up the 

most Farm Bureau members in Marion 

county’s recent membership drive. Left 

is Marion county organization director 
E. L. Delay. 
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TRAFFIC LAWS AND SIGNS APPLY TO FARM TRACTORS AND HORSE - 
DRAWN VEHICLES AS WELL AS AUTOS AND OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES 
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COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY POLICIES GIVE FULL PROTECTION 


The Form Profits Dike is full of danger spots, potentic 
breaks which could wipe our your life's savings Your fliabii 
ity for injuries sustained by employees is a weak spot Th ng dd 
risk that your livestock may break onto th highway onc 
cause an accident, that is a potential lea C M 
pau «XN Providing full liability protection for you as an employer and 
pv property owner, full protection on your auto or truck — col- 
sv | lision, liability, property damage, fire and theft coverage, med- 
cP opt ical expense reimbursement, 4-H Club Calf, coverage against 


loss of cargo. 
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TEACHING 


TTENTION high school seniors! 

Have you considered the teaching 
profession as your life’s work? Have 
your parents and teachers advised you 
of the rewards and esteem due you as 
a teacher? 

Probably never in the history of the 
teaching profession in the United 
States has the demand for good teach- 
ers been so great. And probably never 
before have instructors commanded 
higher salaries. 

This is particularly true of elemen- 
tary teaching. It is particularly true of 
rural schools now on the verge of a 
bright future with finer buildings and 
sensible consolidation. 

The rewards and esteem connected 
with teaching are worthy of your con- 
sideration if you are now about to 
embark on a career. 

Why, you say, should I consider 
teaching, particularly in the elementary 
field, as a vocation? 

There are a number of reasons. First, 
there is an awakening recognition on 
the part of the public of the impor- 
tance of elementary education as the 
foundation of our entire educational 
program. Probably no profession has 
such a profound effort on the future of 
American thought. (Whether America 
is to stick to democracy, freedom of 
action and expression in the next gen- 
erations depends to a great extent on 
the work of our teachers today. Second- 
ly, there is a trend toward better sala- 
ries for school teachers and toward a 
single salary schedule for elementary 
and high school teachers. 

Also, the summer months are largely 
free for most teachers to do as they 
please — travel, attend or teach sum- 
mer school, or take other gainful em- 
ployment — an opportunity enjoyed 
by almost no other profession. 
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By JOHN K. COX, Director, 
1AA Rural School Relations 


Other desirable trends in the eyes 
of the teacher include the disappear- 
ance of board of director districts un- 
der the school reorganization program 
in favor of board of education dis- 
tricts, thereby allowing the grade teach- 
er more protection under the tenure 
laws. 

Teachers in a few communities may 
be rated socially inferior, but in general 
being a teacher automatically carries 
with it the key to practically every 
home in the community as child and 
teacher strengthen the bonds between 
the home and the school. 

Considering the large number of the 
nation’s leaders who were once school 
teachers, it would indicate that the 
teaching profession is not a blind al- 
ley for those who desire greater oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. 

There are many opportunities for 
advancement in the grade school since 
there is less competition for jobs than 
in high schools. Opportunities are par- 
ticularly good for men in elementary 
school administration. 

Teaching provides unlimited oppor- 
tunities to help mold the future and 
to render a direct personal service to 
mankind. The elementary school is in 
dire need of teachers. Our present 
supply is far short of demand and yet 
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we shall need during the next eight 
years approximately 8,000 grade teach- 
ers, in addition to the ones we now 
have, to take care of the 240,000 ad- 
ditional children durihg this eight year 
period. 

School reorganization plans now be- 
ing contemplated probably will pro- 
vide: 1. A broader tax base; 2. Better 
building and facilities, particularly in 
the grade school; 3. Better supervision; 
and 4. More coordination of the entire 
school program. 

Farm boys and girls have the back- 
ground needed for teaching in rural 
communities. Rural communities may 
be defined in this case to mean schools 
located in either rural areas or in vil- 
lages of less than 2500 population. 

In view of possible changes in our 
economic picture, teaching positions 
with steady salaries may be relatively 
much more attractive by the time a 
college freshman beginning next Sep- 
tember can be ready to teach in 1951. 

Many teachers already in training 
for high school teaching would do 
well to take their practice teaching in 
the elementary field as well as in the 
high school field, so that they can quali- 
fy for an elementary certificate. The 
prospects are that with nine of every 
ten teachers in Illinois training to 
teach in high school, which enrolls 
only 28 per cent of our school children, 
the demand for high school teachers 
shortly will be filled. 
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Knowing that it is handy to have a 

handy wife around the farm, 20- 

months-old Kay Bradley of McLean 

county gets early practice driving 
nails. 


Picture of the Month 


“Christmas Morning" is the title of this prize winner from Harvey Palmer of Bureau 
county. it shows his sons William and Kenneth opening their Christmas presents. 


FARM BUREAU 
FOLKS 


IN 
PICTURES 


Mrs. Fred Helmkamp, Madison county, 

is on friendly terms with this neigh- Merle Myers, 13, Vermilion county, 

borhood pet she is shown feeding puts his trained mare, Dolly, through 

nuts. The Helmkamps have been Farm her paces, making her sit up then lie 

Bureau members for a quarter of a down to play “dead.” 
century. 


When Webster Gehring, Warren coun- 

ty, started to paint his house, son 

Farm Adviser Thurman Wright snapped this picture of dead cattle on the Walter L. Michael, 3, was on hand with brush 
Clark farm in White county. They were killed instantly by lightning. and paint bucket to give Dad a lift. 
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The Myers family gets together in the backyard during a sunny fall afternoon. Left to 
right: Nuel, 15, Ralph, 18, Mr. Myers, Elaine, 13, and Mrs. Myers. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT 


+ Yood Weather — Success 


TO THIS 


FARMER 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’'t. Editor, IAA RECORD 


ACK in 1938, Verne Myers owned 

54 acres of pretty good Christian 
county land. His net assets amounted 
to around $8,000. Today, eight years 
later, he is worth close to $45,000. 

The war, you say? 

Myers, a Farm Bureau member for the 
past 15 years, says “No, mainly a com- 
bination of good weather and the Pro- 
duction Credit Association.” 

You could probably give him a darned 
good argument on his stand that the 
war didn’t have a great deal to do with 
his prosperity but you couldn't find fault 
if we added one other cause to “good 
weather and the PCA” — in a word, 
work — _ plain, old-fashioned, weary, 
tiresome hours in the fields. 

In 1942 when the United Nations 
were retreating on all major fronts and 
Washington was begging for greater pro- 
duction in farm and factory, Myers un- 
dertook to farm 1,000 acres. 


Even without wartime shortages it 
would have been a tremendous job, but 
with the help of his family and hired 
men driving tractors day and night, the 
1,000 acres produced more than they ever 
had. 

Myers, a husky, active, unassuming 
man of medium height, settled himself 
on the attractive sun porch of his com- 
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fortable farm home and answered ques- 
tions simply and directly. From an ad- 
joining field across the road and the big, 
well-kept, front lawn came the hum of 
a tractor driven by his 18-year-old son 
Ralph. 

“Some of my neighbors thought I 
would go broke when I started farming 
that thousand acres,” Myers said with 
a smile. ‘But I don’t think I would 
have been able to do it without Produc- 


tion Credit standing back of me.” 

‘How did you get started using Pro- 
duction Credit Association loans?” 

Myers looked thoughtfully out across 
the flat fields surrounding his home and 
spoke slowly of a trip in 1938 he made 
to Harrisburg where someone told him 
how farm loans could be obtained from 
PCA. 

“I inquired further at the Christian 
county office at Taylorville,” he said, 
“and borrowed $1,000 to buy a registered 
bull and two cows. 

“It’s a funny thing,’ he continued; 
“you know it doesn’t bother the average 
farmer to put a mortgage on his land, 
but for some reason or other he feels 
embarrassed when he goes to ask PCA 
for a chattel mortgage on a crop. In- 
stead he will go somewhere else. 1 
never let a chattel mortgage bother me.” 

And Myers has never been afraid to 
borrow money from PCA whenever he 
thought it would help him with his farm- 
ing operations. Besides obtaining PCA 
loans to pay operating expenses, he also 
has used them to buy livestock, seed, 
farm machinery, electrical equipment and 
furnishings for his REA-electrified home. 

Myers will tell you that Production 
Credit loans are particularly adapted to 
the needs of the small farmer. For al- 
though he operated on a giant scale 
during the war years when it was the 
patriotic thing to do, he owned only 54 
acres the day he first asked for a PCA 
loan. 

Today, as the owner of 240 acres, this 
shrewd Christian county farmer knows 
from experience that Production Credit 
can help the small operator expand to 
profitable proportions. He knows, too, 
that PCA can make it possible for the 
one-man farm to produce more profitably. 

Myers thinks it takes about a year to 
become intimately acquainted with the 
possibilities of Production Credit. Now 
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he knows that Production Credit can 
finance just about any farm operation. 
In 1944 he borrowed $10,000 — $5,000 
for equipment and $5,000 for operating 
expenses. 


One of Best Schemes 


One of the most talked about services 
of PCA is its budget plan. Myers thinks 
it is one of the best credit schemes de- 
vised for farmers. 


Under the budget plan, Myers or any 
other farmer goes to the PCA office or 
sees a fieldman. They discuss his credit 
needs for the coming year, how much he 
will need and when he will need it. 
Myers thereupon returns home and each 
subsequent month he receives a PCA loan 
check in the mail just as he asked for it. 
The checks are large when he needs 
heavier funds and small when he needs 
fewer funds. In this way, Myers pays 
interest on PCA funds only during the 
actual time he is using them. 


“The best thing about Production 
Credit,” Myers said, ‘‘is that it furnishes 
money just when you need it most. It's 
a nice feeling not having financial wor- 
ries on getting your crops in.” 


ciation with the bulk of the funds put 
up by the federal government as bond- 
holder. Farmer members who use the 
service, however, also own stock inter- 
est. Control is vested in the hands of 
the farmer stockholders subject to the 
supervision of the Production Credit Cor- 
poration office at St. Louis. The cen- 
tral office seldom exercises its veto priv- 
ilege. 

Directors and officers of the local PCA 
office have the responsibility for carrying 
on all phases of the organization's busi- 
ness including the making and servicing 
of loans. Myers is one of 15 members 
of the loan advisory committee which 
reviews and advises on loan applications. 


Never a Foreclosure 


The Decatur Production Credit dis- 
trict office made 6,735 loans up to Sept. 
30, 1946. The amount loaned was 
$12,478,522. Losses amounted to $1,402 
or an infinitesimal .01 of one per cent. 
The Decatur association has never had 
a foreclosure. 

Myers success on the farm is reflected 
in the attitudes of his wife and sons 
Ralph, 18, and Nuel, 15, and daughter 
Elaine, 13. 


A few years ago Dad bought a house 
in nearby Stonington but had to sell it 
again when the family flatly refused to 
leave the farm. It is easy to see why. 
The Myers have all the conveniences of 
city life and all the advantages of living 
in the country. What more could any- 
one want. 


Get Acquainted With PCA 


Myers farms rich black soil with high 
returns. He maintains high fertility with 
good soil-building practices including 
liberal applications of plant foods and 
fertilizers. 


Myers thinks every farmer that needs 
credit should get acquainted with his 
Production Credit Association man. He 
is proud of his own success as a farmer, 
attributes much of that success to PCA, 
and feels that the average Illinois farmer 
can do as well with the same credit 
facilities. 


A new health ordinance was adopted by 
the city of Quincy, effective next December. 
This ordinance places emphasis on the qual- 
ity of milk delivered rather than on facilities 
used by farmers in producing milk. 
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There's 


no trick 
Farm Bureau Serum 


Simply vaccinate your pigs 


while young and, with proper 


care, you will gladden Uncle 


Sam’s heart and stomach with 


a real crop in ’47! 


The thou- 


sands of Illinois farmers who 


use it year after year can’t be 


wrong! 


See Your 


Farm Bureau 


Good Weather = 


By JIM THOMSON 


Ass’). Editor, |AA RECORD 


Verne Myers (left) chats with his Production Credit Association men on the porch of 
his home near Stonington. Center is Arthur Tolliver, field assistant secretary treas- 
vrer for Christian county. Right is sec.-treas. L. G. Hopkins of the Decatur office. 
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Bascbhall 


MAKES PLANS FOR ‘47 


At least 25 teams are expected to 
compete in the 1947 season of the 
Illinois Farm Bureau Baseball league, 
according to Roy 
P. Johnson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
the league and di- 
rector of special 
services of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural 
Association. 


Johnson based 
this tentative re- 
port on the indica- 
tions made by team 
managers and Farm 
Bureau representa- 
tives at the 20th annual meeting of the 
league held in Chicago in mid- 
February. 


Don Kolloway 


THE RECORD 


OF AWARD IS PRESENTED TO 


INTERNAL 


BOARD OF JUDGES 


LELAND CASE 


CARROLL CHOUINARD 


The RECORD, Illincis Agricultural Association official publication, 
received three awards for excellence in the annual publications 
contest announced last month. More than 300 publications were 
entered in the contest sponsored by the Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation. The April and July-August 1946 issues took the award 


for general excellence. 
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IN RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDING ACHBEVEMENT IN 
THE INDDSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS FIELD, THIS 
THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATION IN THE FOLLOWING CLASSIFICATIONS 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


EXTERNAL TRADE Mf ASSOCIATION 


FELIX B STREYCKMANS 


An article explaining the IAA's planned 


Counties represented at the meet- 
ing that had teams in league competi- 
tion in 1946 were: Bureau, Coles, De- 
Kalb, Ford, Henderson, Henry, La- 
Salle, Lee, Macon, McClean, Stephen- 
son, Tazewell, Warren and Will. 
Counties that played last year, but 
did not have representatives at the meet- 
ing were: Marshall-Putnam, Boone, 
Saline, Woodford and Cass. These 
counties, however, will no doubt enter 
teams again in 1947. Counties sending 
representatives to the meeting that 
were not in league play last year, but 
indicated interest in 1947 competition, 
were: Champaign, Logan, Winnebago, 
Peoria and Livingston. 


Deadline for the entry of teams in 
the 1947 season is May 1. The only 
exception to this is that teams may 
enter up to June 1, provided the mem- 
ber teams in the affected district agree 
unanimously to such entry. Last year, 
competition was divided into seven dis- 
tricts of the state. 


To be eligible to play on a county 
team in the league, a player must be 
a Farm Bureau member in good :tand- 
ing, and not a member of a professional 
team holding membership in a recog- 
nized major or minor league. 


* 


* 


* * 


JAA Recond Wins 3 Awards for Excellence 


THE INDUSTRIAL EDITORS ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


CERTIFICATE 


OF AWARD 


INTERNAL 


ASSOCIATION 


LELAND CASE 


THE INDUSTRIAL EDITORS 


THE RECORD 


IN RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDING 
THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS FIELD, THIS CERTIFICATE 


PUBLICATION IN THE 
BEST MEETING NEWS COVERAGE 


FIRST PLACE 
BEST PRODUCT OR PROJECT STORY 
EXTERNAL TRADE Mf ASSOCIATION 


CARROLL CHOUINARD 


livestock marketing setup in the February, 1946 RECORD was 
adjudged the best project story, and an article in the June, 1946 
RECORD explaining the issues involved in the army’s plan for 
flood control in Illinois during a hearing in Springfield was con- 
sidered the best coverage of a meeting. Above are the awards 
presented to the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Will county won the 1946 league 
championship by defeating Macon 2 
to 1 in an 1l-inning game. 

Officers of the league re-elected were 
Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, president; 
Ebb Harris, Grayslake, vice-president, 
and Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 

Guest speaker at the league annual 
meeting was Don Kolloway of the 
Chicago White Sox. 


Grand champion bull of the All-Amer- 
ican Jersey cattle show held last fall 
at Columbus, O., was Pompous Dream- 
ing Standard, owned by J. C. Piper 
and Sons, Richland county. J. C. Piper, 
is a director and treasurer of Prairie 
Farms Creamery of Olney. 


* 


x * 


ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN 


PRESENTED TO THE ABOVE 
FOLLOWING CLASSIFICATIONS 
FIRST PLACE 


STRIAL EDITORS ASSOCIATION 


DECEMBER. 1946 


BOARD OF JUDGES. 


ERIC ¢ 


FOOTE FELIX B STREYCKMANS 
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Manning L. Kessinger, for the past 
year vocational agricultural teacher at 
Tolono high school, has been hired as 
assistant farm adviser at the Champaign 
County Farm Bureau. He succeeds Bob 
Castle who resigned to serve as fieldman 
for Country Life Insurance Company. 
Kessinger received his degree in agricul- 
ture from the U. of I. last spring after 
three years of war service interrupted his 
education. He is a native of Carlinville. 


Wayne A. Gilbert, Stark county 
farm adviser for nearly 16 years, 
has resigned to work as general 
manager for the Stark Locker 
Service, a Farm Bureau co-op with 
1500 lockers in three plants lo- 
cated at Wyoming, Toulon, and 
Bradford and a large rendering 
and slaughter plant at Wyoming. 


Do farmers work hard? Yes, results 
from a national survey would indicate. 
But not the winter-and-summer, 5 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. grind, they used to. Farmers 
the nation over work 65 hours a week, 
workers in factories average 40, the re- 
port shows. 


Lee Shafer will work with 800 
patrons as fieldman for Prairie 
Farms Creamery of Olney. Born 
and reared in Richland county, 
Shafer graduated from the College 
of Agriculture at Urbana, taught 
at Farina, and served in the army 
for more than three years. 


Two assistant farm advisers, both Jan- 
uary graduates and war disrupted stu- 
dents from Illinois’ College of Agricul- 
ture, have been hired by the McLean 
County Farm Bureau. They are: Howard 
J. Stevenson, Jacksonville, to be in charge 
of youth work, and Andrew Harris, to 
handle soils and livestock. Harris, as a 
dairy herd tester, worked in Adams, 
Hancock, Brown, Pike and Schuyler 
counties for three years. 


Robert Castle, assistant farm ad- 
viser in Champaign county, has re- 
signed to work as a coordinator of 
sales agencies in 24 Illinois coun- 
ties for the three state Farm Bu- 
reau insurance companies. 


In Knox county Paul McQueen, man- 
ager of the Knox-Warren Livestock As- 
sociation, resigned to work for Peoria 
Producers; M. O. Vesass, assistant farm 
adviser, transferred to the Knox County 
Oil Company as assistant manager in 
charge of feed and fertilizer; Wayne 
Leinbach, from Rock Island county, was 
hired as insurance director. 
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Roger B. Corbett, secretary- 
treasurer for the AFBF for three 
years, has resigned. He will re- 
turn to the University of Maryland 
as associate dean and director of 
extension for the college of agri- 
culture. 


At Farm and Home Week stockmen 
were told that “necro” in hogs, con- 
sidered almost impossible to treat, shows 
promise of responding to a new miracle 
drug, sulfathalidine. 


Shorts % 


in the 
ze News 


Illinois Home Bureau has set about 
the task of bringing its total membership 
to a round 40,000 by June 1, 1947. It 
has decided upon a quota of 4,052 new 
members to be added to Home Bureau 
ranks by next June. 


When the lights went on at 
Ernest C. William’s farm near 
. Argenta, Macon county, the Corn 
Belt Electric Co-op last month had 
connected its 5,000th farm with 
electricity. 


Special honors were reserved at Farm 
and Home Week for 1,500 Illinois farm- 
ers who have kept University of Illinois 
account books for 10 years or more, At 
a dinner held in their honor, Dean H. P. 
Rusk told representatives of the group 
that their records have served as a guide 
to thousands of other farmers to adopt 
better farming methods. 


Mason county swept away all top 
honors at the Illinois Safe Homes pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois 
Farm-Home Week celebration. Mason 
received both major awards for hav- 
ing the largest number of enrolled 
families reporting -no home accidents 
during 1946 and for having the lowest 
percentage of accidents among the 
number of families enrolled. Ninety- 
nine percent of Mason. county’s en- 
rolled families had no home accidents. 


Highest grain yields in Illinois 
have been recorded on farms 
where at least 25 per cent of the 
tilled land is kept in legumes and 
where enough livestock is kept to 
use the roughage and grain raised 
on the farm. 


The 1947 convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation will be held in 
Chicago, Dec. 14-18, it was decided at 
the February meeting of the board of 
directors. 


Clarence H. Castle, new assistant 
farm adviser in Will county, goes 
to his new job after 10 months as 
assistant adviser in DuPage county. 


Roy Will has been employed as the 
new youth assistant for Iroquois county 
Reared on a farm three miles north of 
Normal in McLean county, he graduated 
from the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture” in January after having 
served in-the armed forces. 


D. G. Carter, agricultural engineer, 
told farmers at Farm and Home Week 
that Illinois has 200,000 all purpose 
barns about 40 years old that need re- 
modeling, particularly the over-head hay 
storage, horse stalls and drive ways. 


Ending 23 years of Farm Bureav organization work as director of the southern Iili- 

nois district, John C. Moore and Mrs. Moore are shown with the case of silverware 

presented to them in appreciation by southern Illinois county organization directors. 
The presentation was made recently at a luncheon held in Mt. Vernon. 
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ROUND-UP 
ATTENDED BY 
500 IAA AGENTS 


More than 500 insurance agents, 
representing every county in the state, 
attended the annual Round-up conven- 
tion of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion insurance companies at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, in February. 

The agents listened to reports from the 
managers of the three companies — 
Country Life Insurance, Country Mutual 
Casualty, and Country Mutual Fire — 
which indicated a record growth in Farm 
Bureau insurance service in the past year. 
Some speakers injected a note of humor 
by harkening back to the days of the 
very beginnings of the Farm Bureau 
insurance program, when critics claimed 
that “‘farmers are incapable of running 
their own insurance companies’. 

A. E. Richardson, manager of the Life 
company, pointed out that Country Life, 
born on the brink of the ’29 depression, 
now has a total of nearly 300 million 
dollars worth of life insurance in force — 
a national record for any similar company 
operating in a state-wide only field. The 
totals of the three companies show a 
coverage on the lives and property of 
Illinots farmers valued at more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Agents and their wives attended a 
banquet at the Stevens and heard Nellis 
P. Parkinson, director of the Illinois 
State Department of Insurance, compli- 
ment the IAA: leaders on their record 
of service to farm families of the state. 

Other convention speakers included 
Floyd Morris, vice-president of the IAA, 
O. D. Brissenden, IAA organization di- 
rector, and Gene Flack, chairman of the 
board of the Sales Executives Club, New 
York. 


Harvey W. Adair, right, receives award as 
outstanding Illinois School Board Member. 


FORMER IAA 
DIRECTOR ADAIR 
WINS SCHOOL AWARD 


Harvey W. Adair, Chicago Heights, 
former IAA board member representing 
the 1st to 11th districts, recently received 
a high honor in recognition of his service 
as a school board member. 

At the annual meeting in Springfield 
of the Illinois Education Association, Mr. 
Adair was presented with a distinguished 
service as the most outstanding school 
board member of the year. He has served 
as a member of the board of Bloom 
Township High School for 14 years. 
The award received by Mr. Adair is 
made jointly by the Illinois Education 
Association and two national educational 
associations. 

The citation is in recognition of the 
work of an individual board member 
who has made a contribution during the 
year that will point to the betterment of. 
America. 

During 1945, Mr. Adair appeared 
before the education committee of the 
state senate in support of legislation in 
the interests of junior colleges in Illinois. 


HOWLETT NAMED HEAD 
OF 3RD DISTRICT C.0.D.’S. 


John C. Howlett, 35, of Edgar county, 
Illinois Agricultural Association organi- 
zation field man for the past year, has 
been promoted to 
District 3 organiza- 
tion director. His 
territory comprises 
29 southern IMinois 
counties. 

Howlett succeeds 
John C. Moore of 
Scott county who has 
retired to his farm 
after 23 years of 
Farm Bureau organi- 
zation work. 

Howlett attended 
Indiana University and started his asso- 
ciation with Farm Bureau in 1933 when 
he worked for the Edgar County Supply 
Company. Later he served as IAA in- 
surance company agent in Edgar, Fayette, 
and Christian counties and as organization 
director in Fayette and Iroquois counties. 

He entered the army air forces in 
1942 and spent 21 months in the Pacific 
from New Caledonia to Tokyo. He is 
married and has a three-year-old son. 


John Howlett 


CARROLL TO DIRECT 
AG COLLEGE RESEARCH 


R. WILLIAM E. CARROLL a pio- 
D neer in the field of animal nutrition 
and since 1939 head of the animal hus- 
bandry department 
at the University of 
Illinois, has been 
named associate di- 
rector of the agricul- 
tural experiment sta- 
tion at Urbana. 

Carroll will be re- 
sponsible for the co- 
ordination and rou- 
tine administration 
of. several hundred 
research projects in 
the agricultural ex- 


W. E. Carroll 


periment station. 

Two other administrative assistants to 
Dean H. P. Rusk were named previous- 
ly. J. C. Spitler will act as associate di- 
rector of extension and R. R. Hudelson 
will serve as associate dean of the col- 
lege. 

Born and reared in Utah, Carroll grad- 
uated from Utah State College at Logan 
and in 1914 received his doctor's degree 
in 1914 from the University of Illinois 
in what was then the new field of ani- 
mal nutrition. 
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KEEP FUEL 
STORAGE TANKS 
FILLED, SAYS IFS 


In order to solve one of the biggest 
problems with which truck salesmen 
are confronted - that of keeping cus- 
tomers supplied with sufficient fuels 
to see them through the intensively 
busy spring plowing season - Illinois 
Farm Supply Company again urges 
every farmer and trucksalesman to co- 
operate in the “Fill Up and Keep 
Filled”’ Program for 1947. 

During this busy time when farmers 
are plowing and planting, trucksales- 
men are called upon to supply farmers 
with approximately 30 million gallons 
of fuel. 

In the “old days” not so long ago. 
this gallonage was delivered over a 
30-day period, but in recent years with 
farming operations becoming more and 
more efficient with the advance of 
power farming, and with farmers tak- 
ing advantage of good weather by 
putting on‘night shifts’ as well as 
day shifts, the huge task is being ac- 
complished in one-third the time it 
used to take. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company's 
answer to the problem is the “Fill Up 
Now and Keep Filled” Program where- 
by every trucksalesman keeps all of 
his customers’ storage filled TO THE 
TOP at every visit. 

According to statistics, the average 
delivery amounts to 200 gallons per 
customer and the average fuel storage 
capacity of each customer is estimated 
at 350 gallons. This means that a space 
equivalent to 150 gallons is available 
for additional fuel storage. 
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Save Nitrogen 


and increase yield by using your 
own Blue Seal Inoctlants —Build 
your own Nitrogen factory. 


If properly inoculated, legumes will take two-thirds of 
their Nitrogen from the air and draw on the soil for 


If every truck salesman keeps every 
tank in his territory filled to capacity 
before the rush season is upon us, 
and keeps filling to the best of his 


only one-third of the supply. 


The suppliers of Blue Seal Inoculants develop 
ability. daciiy “the tusteperinds “the outstanding strains of bacteria in the labora- 
job can be efficiently and capably han- tory just as the plant breeder develops im- 
dled. proved crop varieties. 


Farm Bureau patrons are urged to 
help in this “Fill Up and Keep Filled” 
Program by seeing that every inch of 
storage space is utilized to the utmost. 


Nitrogen is the most limiting plant 
food element for crop production. 


Take the guess out of inoculation—BUY BLUE SEAL AND BE SURE 


Six major seed crops — alfalfa, red, alsike 
and sweet clover, lespedeza and timothy — 
made a record yield of 526 million pounds ; a 
from 4.9 million acres in 1945. Only 420 See your Farm Bureau — authorized county distributor 


million pounds were raised in 1944. 
affiliated with 


Hors eat most and make the mot sid TLL INOS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


seins = 3 is before them at all times. 
ans for self-feeders are available at farm ° 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


adviser’s office. 
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A jom-packed audience attended the annual IAA insurance companies Round-up at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago in early February. 
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608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 


LLINOIS Home Bureau Federation 

Women and their guests spent a busy 
day from 9 a.m. until after the past- 
presidents dinner, Jan. 28, during Farm 
and Home Week on the campus of the 
University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Lilla Russell, Associated Country 
Women of the World, London, spoke at 
the morning session: “Glimpses from 
Across the Sea,’ and told of conditions 
in England during the war at the dinner 
meeting. 

In the morning, Mrs. Russell said: 
“Homes are the basis of all national 
life.” She continued that since women 
do spend 80 per cent of the national 
budget, industry should serve the home. 
Industry should enable us to have good 
homes. 

At the dinner meeting, she told of the 
various struggles the Women’s Institute 
groups had to keep going during the 
war years. (The Women’s Institute 
groups are similar to our Home Bureau 
groups in IIlinois.). 

Presideht Charles B. Shuman of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association discussed 
“Mutual Problems” of the two organiza- 
tions in the afternoon session of the 
federation meeting. 

“We have a wonderful heritage in 
Illinois but we are going on the road to 
ruin unless we go back and change our 
practices and build up our soils,” he 
asserted. 

The women folks on the farms of 
America must give inspiration to the 
efforts for better farm life, he said. “It 
is the job of the women to assist in the 
building of a better rural America.” 

President Shuman feels that there 
should be closer cooperation between the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation and the 
Illinois Agricultural Association to do a 
more effective job. 

He congratulated the women upon 
their member participation; it was ex- 
cellent, he said. He concluded with four 
suggestions that he would like to see 
practiced: 1. A conference for women 
at the IAA annual meeting; 2. Closer co- 
operation at the county level; 3. More 
responsible part of farm women in the 
IAA organization . . . more of a family 
unit in Illinois; 4. Representatives of 
Home Bureau members on various IAA 
committees, such as legislation, voting 
and others. 
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HOME BUREAU 
HAS A 
BUSY 


CONVENTION 


8 
By MRS. EDWARD A. SCHILF 


Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
Publicity Chairman 


Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, state 
leader, home economics extension service, 
University of Illinois, welcomed the 
group to the campus. In discussing the 
Home Bureau situation as she saw it, 
she congratulated the group on the 
healthy growth in membership. 


In summarizing her remarks she said 
there were three problems: 1. Try to 
recruit girls to take home economics, 
which in turn will offer more candidates 
for home adviser positions; 2. The youth 
problem in the county. The extension 
program in each county has a youth pro- 
gram as well as an adult education pro- 
gram. Yet how many of the youth in 
each county does the extension program 
reach with 4-H and Rural Youth activi- 
ties. She asked that each county check 


YOU do | 


In the home appliance exhibit at 

Farm and Home Week, Mr. and Mrs. 

Paul Coykendall, Douglas county, are 
attracted by an automatic washer. 


NEWS ot VIEWS | pw 


their youth enrollment with the last 
census figures. The average is only three 


to five per cent reached. 3. The last 
problem is program planning. In Home 
Bureau lessons more emphasis should be 
given to the science of living together. 

The following officers continue their 
term of office until next year: Miss Pearl 
E. Barnes, Mercer county, president; 
Mrs. James C. Graham, Mercer county, 
secretary; Mrs. D. M. Ames, Coles 
county, east central district director; Mrs. 
Frank Garwood, Christian county, south 
west district director; and Mrs. Burton 
King, Henry county, north west district 
director. Mrs. Ralph Emel, chairman of 
the credentials committee, reported that 
there were 157 voting delegates from 77 
counties. 

Newly elected officers are Mrs. Arthur 
Page, DuPage county, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Earl Keniston, Will county, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Clarence McCauley, Jefferson 
county, director of the southeast district ; 
Mrs. George S. Esgar, Grundy county, 
director of the northeast district; and 
Mrs. Harry C. Smith, Pike county, direc- 
tor of the west-central district. 

During the business meeting in the 
morning, the following officers and dis- 
trict directors gave their reports: Mrs. 
Burton King; Mrs. Loren E. Johnston, 
retiring director; Mrs. Frank Garwood; 
Mrs. W. M. Kimmelshue, retiring direc- 
tor; Mrs. D. M. Ames; Mrs. E. D. 
McGuire, retiring director; Miss Myra 
Robinson, retiring treasurer; Mrs. Arthur 
Page; and Miss Pearl E. Barnes. 

In the afternoon the following stand- 
ing committee chairmen presented their 
reports: Mrs. Leonard Killey, Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World; 
Mrs. Stanley Castle, legislation; Mrs. 
Will Parks, Schools; Mrs. Raymond 
Hanley, 4-H; Mrs. W. R. Goby, health; 
Mrs. Charles Young, safety; Mrs. Ronald 
McDonald, library; Mrs. Dale Huffman, 
organization; Mrs. E. A. Schilf, publicity ; 
and Mrs. Emile Rediger, recreation. 

Mrs. R. E. Milligan, music chairman, 
was in charge of the special music for the 
program, the Champaign county chorus 
and the special trio she selected at the 
meeting, as well as the group singing. 

Mrs. Huffman and Mrs. June Clifton, 
led a discussion for county and unit Home 
Bureau officers on organization. 
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HOMEMAKERS 


SMARTLY DRESSED 
FARM WOMEN ARE 
ASKED..... 


ARM and Home Week is a mad rush 
F to see everything one wants to see, to 
decide which session to attend, to find 
a place to eat, to find one’s way around 
the campus. 

At the federation meeting, one of the 
voting delegates got lost and wasn’t pres- 
ent when roll was called by the secretary. 
She finally arrived and announced that 
she understood that the reason the home 
adviser was absent was the fact that the 
home adviser was out looking for her. 

A Gallup poll wasn’t conducted but it 
seemed that many of the women enjoyed 
Mrs. Lilla Russell and what she had to 
say about England; ‘Color Harmonies in 
the Home” by Clara Dudley ; ‘‘The Secret 
of a Smart Appearance” by Celeste Car- 
lyle, and “The People Behind the Iron 
Curtain,” by John Strohm. 

It would seem from the looks of the 
crowd in general that many of the women 
had learned the secret of smart appear- 
ance. So we asked some of the women 
eects “Now that the war is over, what 
are you doing with your time and 
money ?” 

Mrs. Gordon Kramer, Clinton county, 
“We are still saving our money for new 
furniture, we certainly aren’t going to 
buy any now.” As to the time problem, 
Mrs. Kramer still doesn’t have too much 
time because she helps her husband on 
the farm. She did during the war and 
just continued. 

Mrs. Lester Helms, St. Clair county, 
stated that they were going to buy new 
machinery. They do general farming on 
173 acres. She feels that she doesn’t 
have any more time, but that she does 
different things. “More time to attend 
meetings like these.” 

Mrs. Herman Bergman, Champaign 
county, assists with the farming of 200 
acres. They have a new home, but plan 
to spend their money on new machinery, 
modern conveniences and more land. 
“Guess we'll just work like we always 
have.” 

Mrs. Ralph Bartlett, Shelby county, 
some of the money has: gone into new 
church decorations, a new carpet for the 
rural church in the neighborhood. As 
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SOX FOR MEN 


ee 


You can make a hit with the man in 
your life by knitting him a pair of 
these comfortable wool sox. For in- 
structions on how to make them, write 
to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural 
Association Record, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, lll., enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 


for themselves, they have spent more 
money on musical programs .. . . going 
to a nearby town for concerts and special 
programs. -Mrs. Bartlett feels that they 
have more time for family recreation and 
plan to take a trip west... .. just as far 
west as they can go. 

Mrs. A. R. Rohlfing, a past president 
of the Illinois Home Bureau Federation, 
but who is now the state legislation chair- 


Se ee WHAT ARE 
YOU GOING TO DO 
WITH YOUR TIME? 


man for the Illinois Woman’s Club Fed- 
eration, and serves on two committees, 
The Illinois Committee on Child Welfare 
Legislation, and the Education Legisla- 
tion Committee. “We just finished re- 
modeling our house . . . . but we did 
buy several shares in a local grain ele- 
vator. And, what do I do with my time 
S Ben aa.6 serving on the two legislation 
committees keeps me busy.” 

Mrs. Grace Schrader, Lawrence county, 
feels that now her children are grown 
she spends most of her time sewing for 
the seven grandchildren. As to how the 
Schraders are going to spend their money 
acto ee oe “Well, I got an electric stove 
for Christmas and it is wonderful.” And, 
they plan to build a new machine shed 
with concrete blocks. 

Mrs. Ernest Wiese, Edgar county... . 
“Never did have a whole lot of time.” 
She would like to make a new kitchen in 
another room, and make the present 
kitchen into a utility room. She would 
also like a new sink for this new kitchen 
.... but plans to wait until everything 
eases up some. Would like a new rug, 
too... . “But, we'll get by until we can 
get what we want.” 


Illinois Home Bureau Federation officers are shown together during their annual meeting 


in Champaign-Urbana, front row: 


Mrs. Harry Smith, Pike county; Mrs. Arthur Page, 


DuPage county; vice president; Mrs. Clarence McCauley, Jefferson county; Mrs. Frank 
Garwood, Christian county; Miss Pearl E. Barnes, Mercer county, president; Mrs. Earl 


Keniston, Will county, treasurer. back row: 


Mrs. Burton King, Henry county; Miss Nora 


E. Bare, Christian county home adviser, president of the Illinois Home Advisers Associa- 
tion; Mrs. D. M. Ames, Coles county; Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, state leader, home 
economics extension service; Mrs. James C. Graham, Mercer county, secretary; Mrs. Stan- 
ley Castile, Madison county, immediate past president. Absent was Mrs. George S. Esgar, 
: Grundy county ‘ 
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McLean County Milk Producers Associa- 
tion of Bloomington, in its annual meeting 
Feb. 15, voted to consolidate the business 
of the association with that of the Prairie 


Farms Creamery of Bloomington. McLean 
County Milk Producers Association, which 
has assets of approximately $40,000, will 
distribute this money among producers on 
a patronage basis. The members then plan 
to become associated with Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Bloomington. 


Sanitary Milk Producers Association held 
its 17th annual meeting in Belleville, Feb. 
4. A.D. Lynch, manager of the association, 
reported that St. Louis enjoyed the highest 
milk prices in its history in 1946. The aver- 
age price was $4.23 per hundredweight, an 
increase of 79c over 1945. The total value 
of production for the year exceeded $15.- 
000,000, even though the amount of milk 
produced was one per cent less than a year 
ago. Sanitary Milk Producers Association 
paid out $6,456.69 in benefits to members 
throughout the year. The testing depart- 
ment ran $160,746 butterfat tests for mem- 
ber producers. 

The litigation regarding the validity of 
the allocation provisions of the federal order 
in the St. Louis market was brought to the 
United States Supreme Court during the 
fast year. The court refused to hear this 
case and by so doing, ordered handlers to 
distribute $105,000 to producers which had 
been growing in an escrow account since 
Jan. 1, 1944, when the last amendment was 
made effective. 


R. D. Pennewell, president of the associa- 
tion, pointed out to members that they had 
assisted in organizing artificial breeding pro- 
grams in both the Illinois and Missouri 
portions of the milk shed. Sanitary Milk 
Producers Association moved into its new 
office at 1439 Chouteau Avenue recently, 
where laboratory facilities are available for 
quality, butterfat and disease control testing. 
The association expects to initiate a program 
of mastitis control during the coming year. 

George Metzger, IAA field secretary, and 
Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Co- 
operatives, addressed the membership. Ap- 
proximately 1200 producers attended the 
meeting. 


The Producers Co-op Dairy of Quincy 
celebrated its 25th anniversary at its annual 
meeting Feb. 10. This dairy had the best 
year in its history. Gross sales for the year 
amounted to over $450,000, an increase of 
26 per cent over a year ago. During the 
year the dairy had a net income of $42,- 
526.08. Instead of paying a patronage divi- 
dend on the year’s business, an electric milk 
cooler was purchased from savings for each 
member patron. These coolers are expected 
before warm weather and should contribute 
materially toward improving milk quality. 
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Pure Milk Association recently petitioned 
the secretary of agriculture to hold a public 
hearing to amend certain provisions of 
Orders 41 and 69, regulating the handling 
of milk in the Chicago and suburban Chicago 
marketing areas. The Pure Milk Association 
proposed a change in the pricing formula to 
encourage more milk during the fall months 
of the year. Amendments were also pro- 
posed by milk dealers and other cooperative 
associations following this request for a 
hearing. 


Pure Milk Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, March 15, and Hassil Schenck, presi- 
dent of Indiana Farm Bureau, will be prin- 
cipal speaker. 


Prairie Farms Creamery of Carlinville 
plans to move into its newly constructed 
building in March. The building has been 
under construction for some time and is 
of the latest design. It will be equipped to 
handle a large volume of milk and cream 
for producers in that area. This creamery 
recently declared a dividend of $29,913.45, 
representing surplus accumulated by the 
creamery for the years 1938 through 1944. 
The dividend will be paid in Class A pre- 
ferred stock. After paying this dividend the 
creamery will have approximately $115,000 
in its surplus account, accumulated during 
the years 1945 and 1946. 


Chatting during the annual meeting of 
Sanitary Milk Producers in St. Louis 


recently are, left to right: £. H. Isen- 

berg, Alhambra, chairman of redis- 

tricting committee; Judson P. Mason, 

IAA assistant director of dairy mar- 

keting; and Emil Klingenberg, Okaw- 
ville, SMP director. 


Prices of all major dairy products have 
been reclining at least seasonally, and some 
more, as production has increased in recent 
weeks. In spite of these price declines, 
abundant feed supplies will probably main- 
tain favorable dairy production feed price 
ratios during the first half of 1947. Grain 
feeding to dairy cows is likely to be at or 
near record levels, and milk production per 
cow is expected to continue high. An ex- 
pected lower level of consumer incomes in 
the latter part of 1947, combined with in- 
creased supplies of consumer goods and a 
substantial decrease in dairy product ex- 
ports, will probably result in a somewhat 
lower level of cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings of dairy products in 1947, than last 
year. 


A cow can make adjustments for external 
temperatures up to 85 degrees F. 


STAFF DIRECTORY OF 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION & 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


....C. H. Becker, Mgr. 
Ill. Fruit Growers’ Exchange...Ted Davis, Mgr. 
Il. Grain Corporation..Howard McWard, Mgr. 
Ill. Gr. Terminals Co.....G. H. Iftner. Acting Mgr. 
H. W. Trautmann, Mgr. 
wine’ Edwin Gumm, Pres. 
Prairie F. Creameries...Dave Henry, Sales Mgr. 
Ill. Wool Mktg. Assn........S. F. Russell, Sec.-Mgr. 


DEPARTMENT DIRECTORS 


eens E. E. Houghtby 

Les L. L. Colvis 
George H. Iftner 
Donald Kirkpatrick 


Dairy Marketing................ 
Secretary of Marketing... 
Grain Marketing. 

Live Stock Marketing........ 
General Office ; 


Organization...... ...O. D. Brissenden 
Personnel... csn-.W. E. Scheer 
Produce Marketing... ; KF. A, Gougler 
Publicity. ..... svisteititeeeeeereston Foster 
Research vesicle H. Simerl 
Road Improvement... Charles Mayfield 
Rural School Relations... .........John K. Cox 


Safety and Public Health. 
Special Services...... 
Property Taxation... 


.W. W. Whitlock 
..Roy P. Johnson 
Bert Verndervliet 
Transvortation-Claim co G, W. Baxter 
Veterinary Medical Re! s C.D. Van Houweling 
Young People’s Activities.....Ellsworth D. Lyon 


NAME STATE 4-H 
DELEGATES TO NAT’L CAMP 


Four Illinois 4-H club boys and girls 
have been selected to represent their state 
at the National 4-H Club Camp to be 
held next June in Washington, D. C. 
They are Irene Downey, Putnam, Putnam 
county; Loren E. Nelson, Varna, Mar- 
shall; Orvan Peters, Momence, Kanka- 
kee; Miriam Wrigley, Trivoli, Peoria. 


Miss Downey, 18, has completed 20 
projects in her nine years of 4-H mem- 
bership and has been a delegate to Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress and to 4-H 
Junior Leadership camp. She is a student 
at Illinois Wesleyan University. 


Nelson, 20, helps to operate a 470- 
acre farm and has realized an income of 
more than $12,000 from his 14 4-H 
projects. He was valedictorian of his 
senior class and in 1946 was acting secre- 
tary of the Illinois FFA. 


Peters has been a 4-H club member 
for 10 years and his 34 projects have 
resulted in an income of more than 
$39,000. He was a winner in 1945 in 
the dairy production contest at the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress. 


Miss Wrigley, 19, has finished 9 years 
in 4-H Club work and is now attending 
the University of Illinois. She was state 
winner in the achievement contest in 
1945 and won the right to attend the 
National 4-H Club Congress that year. 
She has held many offices in 4-H. 
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You can’t beat an economical Country Mutual Fire policy to 
cushion the ‘‘bump”’ of a windstorm — whether it’s a really bad 
storm or just a quick, rough breeze that loosens up your shingles. 
In 1946, 1084 farmers collected windstorm claims; thousands of 
others in Illinois wished they had Country Mutual windstorm pol- 
icies to collect on. So don’t take chances! See your Country 
Mutual Fire agent today and learn how little it costs to laugh at 
the wind. 
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hat bright, new Farm Bureau sign at 

your gate is more than a badge of 
neighborly, cooperative interest in better 
agriculture. It is your passport to a fuller, 
more profitable, more secure farm life. 
Use your Farm Bureau membership. 

Use your Farm Bureau Insurance Serv- 
ice, a complete, minimum-cost insurance 
“package” — auto, life, accident, liability, 
fire, hail, windstorm, and other special 
coverages. It pays to belong] 

Use your Farm Bureau Marketing Serv- 
ices to market cooperatively, at better 
prices, your livestock, grain, milk, cream, 
fruits and vegetables. It pays to belong! 

Use your Farm Bureau Purchasing Serv- 
ices to buy cooperatively, at better prices, 
your oil, fuels, plant foods, feeds, paints, 
serum and other farm supplies. It pays to 
belong] 


Interest your children in the many 4-H 
and Rural Youth activities promoted by 
Farm Bureau. Follow with interest the 
work of Farm Bureau as it guards your 
interests in the fields of transportation, 
taxation, soil improvement, research, mar- 
keting, schools, publicity and many other 
fields. 

Use your Farm Bureau as a medium to 
bring you the latest scientific information 
on all phases of production. 

Make the Farm Bureau office your home 
while in town. It’s a friendly place. Use it. 

Use your Farm Bureau. It pays to be- 
long! 
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STATEMENT OF = 


ASSETS LIABILITIES. AND SURPLUS 
December 31 December 31 eorrnd 3 ——— » 
1945 1946.< Policy Reserves .......... $20,722,086.06 $24,064,869.09 

U. S. Government Bonds . .$11,702,587.16 $11,884,101.01 Policy Proceeds left 
State, County and Bo deposit . oo 1,098,392.00 1,318,333.00 

Muricipal Bonds ....... 2,816,325.46 2,760,298.20 on ome ene 1,210,722.92 1,463,938.32 
Public Utility Bonds ...... 7,049,068.76 10,931,839.37 Premiums and Interest 
Railroad Bonds .......... 1,962,035.91 2,453,374.53 paid in advance ....... 1,328,591.44 1,709,121.08 
Industrial Bonds ......... 1,600,471.13 2,092;252.72 Policy Dividends declared .. 533,062.03 606,797.89 
F. H. A. Mortgage Loans .. 2,351,028.89  —1,943,053.16 Reserve for Investment and 


Loans secured by Mortality Fluctuations ... 1,000,000.00 1,250,000.00 
Policy Cash Values ..... 981,046.80 1,006,915.62 Claims Reported but 
Cele i. asia sie dew sects ses 429,089.15 546,632.28 pending proof ......... 35,307.25 70,338.49 
\ Res, for unreported claims . 67,150.00 37,250.00 
nterest on Investments All ott liabilities 
Accrued but not due ... 174,157.08 200,734.48 including taxes ........ 348,847.73 270.842.27 
Net Premiums Due 
and Deferred ......... 747,263.94 829,105.11 TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Miscellaneous ..........- 698.03 742.41 EXCEPT. CAPITAL .. .$26,344,119-43_ $30,791,484.74 
Capital Stock ............ $ 200,000.00 $ 200,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus ....... 3,269,652.88 3,657,564.15 
TOTAL (ici esos $29,813,772.31 $34,649,048.89 
TORR ww ue cece $29,813,772.31 $34,649,048.89 
Insurance im Force ...... $250,639,350.00 $286,277,200.00 


Strong as an oak which is its symbol, Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany, on December 31, 1946, ended the biggest year in its history 
— with $43,499,746 worth of NEW life insurance written, $526,- 
162.21 in dividends returned to policyowners on the year’s opera- 
- Your Country Life Insurance Company now has over $286,- 
7,200.00 of insurance in force among 152,762 policyowners. Of, 
and by Farm Bureau members, Country Life offers you insurance 

pe in protection, soundness and low cost. 


Country Life Insurance Company offers a varlety 
of policies, designed to underwrite your own 
personal plans — family protection, an educa- 
tion for the children, care-free retirement, accident 
insurance. Whatever your dream, Country Life can 


help make it come true! 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


agriculture. 
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RUNNING WATER IN THE FARM HOME 


E SHIVERED in the raw wind of a gray November 
day as we stood reverently paying our last tribute to a 
saintly farm grandmother. Standing there, back of 
the little country church, I thought of the years of loving 
service that our neighbor had so will- 
ingly given to hundreds of relatives 
and friends. My glance fell upon a 
nearby headstone with its dim inscrip- 
tion, weathered by eighty years of ex- 
pesure — it read, “Hannah, wife of 
ESES 6056 a6's's , age 38 years”. 
Modern medical knowledge has 
added many years to the life span of 
the farm wife — to that of all rural 
people. Modern home equipment 
and conveniences can make those years happier and 
easier. Again I thought of our neighbor. For forty- 
five years she had carried water over the same 100 step 
route that Hannah had trod nearly a century before. 
She had daily cleaned, filled, trimmed and suffered eye- 
strain from the same kind of kerosene lamps that 
Hannah knew. Sanitary facilities were built to the same 
specifications and with the same art work of a century 
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By P, resident Charles 7. a eee 


before. The kitchen range and two heating stoves had 
a little more nickel and chrome, but the same voracious 
appetite for fuel as Hannah’s new stove of long ago. 
Perhaps it was some consolation for ‘‘Mother’’ to step out- 
side the kitchen on a summer day and hear the hum of a 
modern, rubber-tired tractor in the fields. 

Sad but true, modernization of farm homes has in 
no way kept pace with modern mechanization of farm 
work! True, there are some legitimate reasons and plau- 
sible excuses. Tenancy, scarcity of materials and labor, and 
low farm incomes have hindered progress. However, let 
us be honest. 

If our desire for modern, pleasant, drudgery-free 
homes for ourselves and our loved ones is strong enough, 
we can surely find a way to make these desires a reality. 
At ‘present levels of farm prices and farm income we 
should have more than the present 10 per cent of our 
homes completely modernized. 

Isn't it about time for us men to give more considera- 
tion to providing some modern equipment and conven- 
iences for our women folks? I am confident that husbands 
and landlords working in cooperation can do much toward 
making the farm home a better place in which to live. 
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Government 
Muricipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
Railroad Bonds 
industria! Bonds 
fF. H. A. Mortgag 
Loans secured by 


Policy Cash Valu 


Cash 


interest on Investme 


Accrued but not 
Net Premiums Due 
and Deferred 


Miscellaneous 


TOTAL 


Bonds 


Bonds 


du 


ASSETS 


December 3 


$1 


1 


- “NN 


1945 
702,587 


816,325 
049,068 
962,035 
600,471 


351,028.8 


981,046.80 
429,089.) 


$29,813,772 


1 December 31 


1946 

16 $11,884,101.01 
46 2,760,298.20 
76 10,931,839.37 
91 2,453,374.53 
13 2,092,252.72 
89 1,943,053.16 

O 1,006,915.62 

5 546,632.28 
.038 200,734.48 
94 829,105.11 
.03 742.41 


31 $34,649,048.89 


yeu Cale! 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Policy Reserves 

Policy Proceeds left 
on deposit 

Policy Dividends ieft 
on deposit 


Premiums and Interest 


paid in advance 


Policy Dividends declared 
Reserve for Investment and 


Interest losses and 


Mortality Fluctuations 


Claims Reported but 
pending proof 


Res. for unreported claims 


All other liabilities 


including taxes 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
EXCEPT CAPITAL 


Capital Stock 
Unassigned Surplus 


TOTAL 


Insurance in Force 


December 31 
1945 
$20,722,046.06 
1,098,392.00 
1,210,722.92 
1,328,591.44 
533,062.03 
1,000,000.00 


35,307.25 
67,150.00 


348,847.73 


$26,344,119.43 


.$ 200,000.00 


3,269,652.88 


$29,813,772.31 


$250,639,350.00 


December 31 
1946 
$24,064,863.69 
1,318,333.00 
1,463,938.32 
1,709,121.08 
606,797.89 
1,250,000.00 


70,338.49 
37,250.00 


270.842.27 


$30,791,484.74 


$ 200,000.00 
3,657,564.15 


$34,649,048.89 
$286,277,200.00 


Strong as an oak which is its symbol, Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany, on December 31, 1946, ended the biggest year in its history 
— with $43,499,746 worth of NEW life insurance written, $526,- 
162.21 in dividends returned to policyowners on the year’s opera- 


tions. 


Your Country Life Insurance Company now has over $286,- 


277,200.00 of insurance in force among 152,762 policyowners. Of, 
for and by Farm Bureau members, Country Life offers you insurance 


coverage second to none in protection, soundness and low cost. 


Country Life Insurance Company offers a variety 

of policies, designed to underwrite your own 

SS personal plans — family protection, an educa- 
tion for the children, care-free retirement, accident 
Whatever your dream, Country Life can 


insurance. 
help make it come true! 
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RUNNING WATER IN THE FARM HOME 
Ks, itd Chavles BS Siamuess 


E SHIVERED tn the raw wind of a gray November — betore I} I ‘ ad 


day as we stood reverently paying our last tribute to aa little mor i [ t 1S 
saintly farm grandmother. Standing there, back ot ippetite for al } g 
the little country church, I thought of the ycars of loving Perhaps it v t tor M 
SCry that r tghbor had I b 2 
gt yn ireds of f lern, r 
friends My gl fel th) 
wearby headstone th 11m . k f 
tion, weathered by e1rghty years vork A 
posure t read H ih t sibl 
Ezra age 38 fr y far + 
Modern medical knowledge has s be hones 
idded many years to the lif in ot If I € 
the farm wife to that of all rural homes tor rsely 1 r loved ot t g igh 
people Modern home a r 
and conveniences can make those years r 
easier. Again I thought of our neighbor r t 
five years she had carricd water over the same iplet . 
route that Hannah had trod nearly a centu Isn't it about t : ra 
She had daily cleaned, filled, trimmed and suffered cye ion to providing 
strain from the same kind of kerosene lamps that tences for our women tolks? Tan t t t inds 
Hannah knew. Sanitary facilities were built to the same ind landlords working 1 yperat t vard 
specifications and with the same art work of a century making the turm |} ter 
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Left: Don Ellison, Producers’ Sup- 
ply manager, shows lowans John 
Cousin, R. W. Ashby, and Ira Caf- 
ferty how Winnebago’s soil tester 
works. Below: Greeted as they 
left train is lowa group arriving 
in’ Monmouth. Warren County 
Farm Bureau men doing the hon- 
ors for the guests are, left to 
right: Farm Adviser £—. H. Wal- 
worth, Arnold Isher, President 
Durham Lucas, and Russell White. 


Driving over from Galesburg, lowans pose for a picture before inspecting the impressive- 
ly up-to-date office building of the Henry County Farm Bureau at Cambridge. 


IAA Field Secretary George Metzger addresses general session of the lowa groups at Amboy. Behind him on 
Floyd E. Morris, vice president, IAA; Allen Kline, president, IFBF; Dean H. P. Rusk of the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture; Vernon Vaniman, AFBF organization director, Midwest; and Wayne Tyler, organization director IFBF. 
ty Farm Bureau President M. S$. Morgan addresses lowa group at Cambridge. 


ILLINOIS 
HOST 


es | T was time well spent.” 

That was the general opinion ex- 
pressed by Iowa guests at the close of 
their tour of 24 Illinois Farm Bureaus. 

“I just hope,” one Iowa farmer said, 
“that you folks return our visit. I would 
just like to pay back a little of your 
wonderful hospitality.” 

The Iowans arrived March 4 in two 
special trains, about 600 of them. Half 
came in through Galesburg and _ half 
through Amboy. County Farm Bureaus 
and the Illinois Agricultural Association 
were ready for them. 

Breaking up into small groups, the 
visitors swept across northwestern IIli- 
nois visiting one Farm Bureau after an- 
other, inspecting buildings, offices and 
plants, devouring all available informa- 
tion and tirelessly asking questions. 

They came to Illinois principally to 
learn something about our Farm Bureau 
ways of doing things. They were im- 
pressed by what they saw. They said so. 
They liked our progressive spirit. They 
liked our enterprise. Above all they 
were impressed by the fine Farm Bureau 
buildings they visited and by the expla- 
nation that they were generally debt free. 

Soil testing laboratories attracted large 
groups of the visitors and many wanted 
to know how they could be set up in 
their own county Farm Bureaus. 
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. Right: Manager W. G. Heinz, 
& Tazewell Service manager, shows 

aye lowans some Soyoil paint. At far 
: right in group is Tazewell Presi- 

¢ vs dent Milo Miller. Below: The 
lowa Farm Bureau folks showed 


& . a great deal of interest in the 
y physical plants owned by the 
ay county Farm Bureaus. Here they 


visit the storage tanks of the 


Livingston County Farm Bureau at 
Pontiac. 
Farm Bureau leaders from both Iowa 
and Illinois addressed the visitors at 
simultaneous general meetings in Amboy 
and Galesburg. 


President Charles B. Shuman of the 
IAA told the Iowans at Galesburg that 
they were bringing out the best in their 
hosts and that it made us proud to have 
our friends from Iowa come to see what 
we were doing. John Lacey, AFBF pub- 
licity director, said he hoped the idea 
would spread so every state can benefit 
from the best in the others. 


Dean H. P. Rusk of the College of 
Agriculture, noting the interest of the 
visitors in the soil laboratories, said at 
Amboy that they were one of the land- bie WBBAG { 
marks in the application of science to + antl ; Farm Bureau 
agriculture. " FeER DELEGATION 

Also at the Amboy meeting Iowa Farm - 
Bureau Federation President Allen Kline 
expressed the appreciation of the Iowa 
visitors for the welcome accorded by 
Illinois. Speaking for the hosts, IAA 
Vice President Floyd E. Morris outlined 
fundamental policy of the IAA and IlIli- 
nois County Farm Bureaus. 


With generous thanks and praise for 
the kindness of the Illinois county Farm 
Bureaus that played host during their 
two-day visit, the Iowa delegations en- 
trained for home late in the day tired but 
pleased with the results of their trip. 
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Left: lowans take a look at the Ford County Service Company office. Right: Winnebago 
Farm Bureau President Tom Derwent (left) welcomes H. J. Schaeffer, Dickinson county 
(lowa) Farm Bureau president. 


Left: An lowa delegation hears Harry Gehring, Knox County Farm Bureau president, answer a question. Right: At speakers plat- 

form during general session in Galesburg are, left to right: Roger Fleming, secretary, IFBF; Howard Hill, vice president, IFBF; Charlies 

B. Shuman, president, IAA; W. B. Peterson, Illinois Farm Supply; Harry Gehring; John Lacey, publicity director, AFBF; J. C. Spitier, state 
farm adviser leader; and A. R. Kemp, Knox county farm adviser. 
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By JIM THOMSON 
IAA RECORD Ass’t Editor 


PRoGREss is a pleasant word. It is 
best explained by the expression: 
“Now we're getting somewhere.” 

And as far as rural roads and schools 
are concerned, progress and Hardin coun- 
ty may be on the verge of becoming 
synonymous. 

It is an attractive land of rolling 
wooded hills tucked away on the Ohio 
river border of southern Illinois far 
from the influence of large cities. 

It is not an exciting, bustling center of 
trade and industry. In fact, you would- 
n't be far wrong if you said nothing ex- 
citing ever happens in Hardin county. 

At least not since 10 years ago this 
spring when the angry Ohio spewed its 
irty water across the main streets and 
drove the people from their homes. 

But don’t get the idea that the rest 
of Illinois has passed it by, leaving Har- 
din -county in a Rip Van Winklesque 
Sleepy Hollow. 

In fact it is already eight years ahead 
of the rest of the state in consolidating 
its road districts into a single adminis- 
trative unit with a single county road and 
bridge levy for its road district (rural) 
roads 

No other county in the state can 
boast of such progress in road adminis- 
tration. Counties with more than 20 
separate road districts are the rule in 
Illinois rather than the exception, La 
Salle county, for example, has 37 sepa- 
rate administrative units for its rural 
roads. 

What has consolidation of all its road 
districts into one accomplished for Har- 
din county ? 

Today it is the only county in the 
state free of road district debt, no minor 


accomplishment in these days. Besides 
it is no longer levying the maximum 
road and bridge rate. Its all-weather 
roads are better and there are more 
of them. But good roads take time. 
During the war years the county has 
been accumulating valuable road equip- 
ment. Now the prospect of better roads 
looks even brighter. 

Again, Hardin county is ready to do 
battle with tradition, local pride, and 
the dead hand of the past. This time 
it would do something about the schools 
which are woven interminably with the 
roads in the county’s social and educa- 
tional fabric. 


Plagued by lack of teachers, dwindling 
pupils, and insufficient funds, the Har- 
din County School Survey Committee has, 
after more than a year’s study, taken the 
bull by the horns and tentatively recom- 
mended the pooling of educational facil- 
ities and management under.one county 
school board. 


To progressive-minded folks in the 
county the recommendations look good. 
To the outsider they look simple of ac- 
complishment. Actually consolidation in 
Hardin county is no less difficult than 
it would be in any other Illinois county. 
In fact, it might be more troublesome. 

But the county is fortunate in having 
good men on its school survey commit- 
tee. Chairman Harry Porter, editor of 
the Hardin County Independent at Eliza- 


bethtown, insists that the county's school 
tax funds be pooled to give rural chil- 
dren the same educational opportunities 


offered city children. He will not be 
budged from this viewpoint. ‘Good 
education,” he says, “must be available 
to all American children regardless of 
town, city, county or state boundary 
lines.” Virtually the entire committee 
concurs in this opinion. 


Fortunate too is Hardin county that it 
has a county superintendent of schools, 


C. L. Flynn, who is an ardent champion 


of consolidation. Flynn is an outspoken 
advocate of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The committee recommended in its re- 
port that the county operate seven ele- 
mentary schools (kindergarten through 
sixth grade), two junier high (grades 
7, 8, and 9), and one senior high school 
(grades 10, 11, and 12); and that the 
county establish a system of school bus 
routes to be maintained under state su- 
pervision and from state aid funds. The 
routes to be so planned “that no child 
will be denied educational advantages 
because of distance from school.” 

Courses in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, vocational education, shop work, 
art, and music are recommended in the 
committee’s tentative report; also that a 
health program be instituted, that a lunch 
and recreational program and good li- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BULWARK AGAINST COMMUNISM 


It must have been quite gratifying to all 
Farm Bureau members to read of the success 
of the convention in San Francisco. It really 
goes to show how big our organization really 
is, how really important it is when nearly 
10,000 persons attended it. We are fast ap- 
proaching a point where the Farm Bureau 
organization will be one of the most powerful 
agencies in the country. We are getting to 
a point where we will become more impor- 
tant than industry. 

The American farmer is the backbone of the 
nation, he is the worst enemy of communism, 
nay, the main bulwark against communism. 
We have seen communism penetrate into ag- 
riculture. 

Communism is a grim reality in many coun- 
tries of Europe, the peasant populations of 
those countries offered very little resistance to 
the communists. Why? Simply that they 
were in a state of misery so low, that even 
communism seemed like a way out. Their 
own governments to them were failures, and 
as far as they were concerned, they didn’t 
hardly care what type of government ruled 
over them. 

The one main thing that has prevented 
communism from penetrating into American 
agriculture, has been the American Farm Bu- 
reau. Through it and because of its power, 
the American farmer has to a great extent 
been able to plot out his own future. We 
were not forced to take what we could get, 
as the farmers of the rest of the world were, 
through the American Farm Bureau we placed 
our demands, and they were met. We had no 
cause to even start thinking that a communist 
government would be better for us, sure we 
had to put up with strikes, manpower short- 
age, all kinds of regulations, but we were 
still a favored group, and the power of the 
American Farm Bureau helped make us a 
favored group. The American le owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the Farm Bureau, 
if only because it remained a bulwark against 
communism, when all others were becoming 
its victims. 

Milorad Konjevich 
Will County 


UNHEEDED BELL 


We've been reading with interest the arti- 
cles on the “Treasured Bell.” Thomas Andy 
Walk, 214 yr. old son of ours, finds it no 
problem to enjoy his favorite stunt of ringing 
the bell even though daddy placed the fresh- 
ly painted bell on a high post, minus the 
rope. 

Yes, the men heed the sound of the bell at 
meal-time and when within answering distance 
but find it usually one of the three youngsters. 

I found from bitter experience the bell isn’t 
very effective when it’s far from the house. 
Our year and half old girl, Janice, once got 
a nasty gash in her head and I needed the 
truck to take her to a doctor, After a hurried 
trip by foot to the place where the men were 

ling up an old pond, they told me they 
hear the bell but didn’t pay much attention, 
as it’s usually the children, which is very true. 

The old bell has been used many a time, 
probably very effectively by Tommy's great 
grandfather, Andrew Walk, 89, of Sigel. 

Mrs. Foster Walk 
Cumberland County 
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Letters to the Editor are welcomed 
from readers on any subject related to 
agriculture. Writers should sign let- 
ters with name and ad Names 


may be withheld if desired. Address 
Letters to the Editor, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association Record, 608 South 
Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 


BOUQUET FOR IAA 


I visited a few hours in Chicago recently 
with some of the officials of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association and was quite pleased to 
hear of the progress they have made during 
the past five years. When I left for army 
service here some five years ago the total 
membership in the IAA was between 90,000 
and 100,000. Now I find that it has increased 
to about 135,000. This is a fine record of 
accomplishment and only goes to prove that 
the IAA is founded on sound principles and 
organization and is giving its members the 
service they desire. 

G. Edwin Popkess, Jr. 
Editor, Dairyman’s Journal 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVES 


At the end of the 1947 membership cam- 
paign we had a total of 162 new members 
added to our Farm Bureau rolls. This ex- 
ceeded our 1946 quota by 86 new members. 
The Old Timers were defeated and had to 
eat baked crow while the Up Starts dined on 


turkey, 
Charles E. Webster 
Will county C.O.D. 


We just signed 134 new members on our 
spring membership drive. 
Ed Henderson 
Fulton County C.O.D. 


Our membership drive worked out very well. 
The boys brought in a total of forty-one mem- 
bers — some of them will be reinstatements. 
They also brought a list of people they had 
contacted who talked as if they might become 
members soon. 

. Chelsea S. Williams 
Massac county C.O.D. 


We completed our drive with exactly one 
hundred contracts. Although I know we 
could have surpassed this number, I am well 
pleased with the cooperation of every worker. 

ight Thomas 
Kankakee county C.O.D. 


We are pleased to report that since the 
membership drive began, we have brought in 
106 new Farm Bureau members. Eighty-one 
were reported at the report meeting and the 
rest have come in since then. We extended 
our drive in the form of an intensive follow- 
up campaign for 60 days longer and the work- 
ers are still going after these prospects. We 
are having a very spirited campaign, I must 


say. 
Caroll G. Johnson 
Pike county C.O.D. 


OUR CALENDAR AGAIN 


At —_— a —s< wir >A saw - 
copy of your 1947 ying 
color a most desirable portrait of Lincoln. 
I wonder if by any miracle, hook, or crook, 
I could persuade you to kindly send me one 
of those calendars. 


Your kindness will greatly oblige. 
Rev. Milton M. Allison, 


I am a teacher in Central school, Sterling, 
and have a collection of pictures to use in 
my classroom. 

Recently a friend showed me the very fine 
collection of Lincoln pictures on your 1947 
calendar. 

I would be very happy to have them for 
use in my classroom and am writing to ask 
if it is possible to purchase this calendar. 

Bernice Miller 
Sterling, Ill. 


We thank you for the Lincoln calendar you 
sent us, % aneee, in Sane Soe. ont Sa 
and the pictures fitted in very well for a 
background. Later, we put them on the 


bulletin board in our school library to be 
admired and enjoyed by all the classes. 
Sixth Grade 


Stuart School 
Springfield, Ill. 


FRISCO TRIP 


Since returning from the AFBF convention 
at San Francisco I have wanted to write and 
thank you and others who helped so much to 
give the Illinois folk the most wonderful trip 
of my life. Words cannot express my thank- 
fulness. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hill also of Poplar Grove, 
whom I asked to go with me, and I have 
written a little story of 10 pages on “Califer- 
nia Here We Come” to help us as 
the years go by, the grand folk who shared 
the trip with us, the wonderful service even 
to Henry Harris our porter, the beautiful 
country we passed through and the wonderful 
food on the trains, etc. 

Mrs. Maud W. Hoover 
Boone County 


THANKS, ILLINOIS 


Received your list of the passengers on the 
IAA Special to the AFBF Convention in Sap 
Francisco. We sure enjoyed our trip and if 

ible when there is another trip we will 

on it. You people sure did a wonderful 
thing in planning such a lot of interesting 
places to visit in such a short time. The 
meals and service were wonderful and we do 
not see how anyone can have anything but 
praise for the courtesy shown everyone. 
Thanking you for the list and the booklets 


sent us. 
Mr. & Mrs. Ray R. Pinnow 
R. 1 
Brodhead, Wis. 


Thank you very much for sending me 
copy of the names and addresses of the pee- 
ple aboard the two special trains enroute to 
the San Francisco convention, and also the 
January publication of the Recorp. They 
are both fine remembrances of our trip and 
I join with you people in saying it certainly 
was a wonderful trip. 

Edward O’Brien 
Route 3 
Madison, Wis. 
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HY all the clamor over more state 

money for schools? We all know 

that school supplies cost more. Our 
teachers deserve better pay. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the state should provide 
more money for education. Money is 
available in the state treasury. All this 
is conceded. Most of the argument 
really concerns the division of funds 
between the needy and the well-to-do 
school districts. 


Schools in the poorer cities and rural 
districts are desperately in need of money, 
and must have much more state aid. On 
the other hand, the well-to-do districts 


MORE 
STATE 
MONEY 


plus the flat grants and the equalization 
aid, will equal $80 per pupil. 

Let’s take an example. In one school 
district the 1/4 per cent tax levy (25c on 
each $100 of taxable property), amounts 
to $50 per pupil. State flat grants pro- 
vide an additional $19 per pupil, making 
$69. Now the district can get $11- in 
equalization aid to bring the total up to 
the equalization level of $80. Thus we 
have: 

Local tax (14%) ~..$50 per pupil 

State flat grants ....... 19 per pupil 

State equalization ..... 11 per pupil 

Equalization level ....$80 per pupil 


forWHICH Schools? 


also need more money and are deter- 
mined to get a large part of it from the 
state. Each group wants to get for itself 
as much state money as possible. Many 
people, including some who are closely 
connected with the schools, do not under- 
stand this conflict, so perhaps we'd better 
explain. : 

e state now gives financial aid to al 
public schools (except unnecessary 
schools with less than seven pupils in 
average daily attendance). There are 


two principal kinds of state aid: (1) 
flat grants or general aid, and (2) equal- 
ization or special aid. 

Flat grants are paid at a rate of $19 
for each grade school pupil. 


Although 


By L. H. SIMERL 


Director, IAA Dept. of Research 


flat grants are given to districts in both 
wealthy and poor communities, only the 
more prosperous districts benefit from 
flat grants. The reason for this will be- 
come clear only when the basis of dis- 
tributing equalization aid is fully under- 
stood. 

Equalization aid provides special as- 
sistance for districts in the communities 
where the property tax cannot produce a 
reasonable income. Each low income 
school gets enough equalization aid so 
that the total of a Y4 per cent tax levy, 


Many persons over-look the fact that 
the total amount of state aid is limited 
to the difference between the equalization 
level and the amount produced by 4 
per cent tax. Likewise they over-look the 
fact that increasing the state flat grants 
would reduce the state equalization aid 
by the same amount, leaving the district 
no better off than before. If flat grants 
were to be increased by $6 the school in 
our example would have no more total 
state aid than before: 

Local tax (%4%) -$50 per pupil 

State flat grants... 25 per pupil 

State equalization .... 5 per pupil 

Equalization level ...$80 per pupil 

Note that increasing the flat grants 
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from $19 to $25 would reduce the equal- 
ization aid from $11 to $5. The district’s 
total state aid would remain the same as 
before at $30 per pupil. In fact the 
district would get just as much total state 
aid if the flat grants were eliminated 
completely: 


Local tax (144%) ~-$50 per pupil 
State flat grants ..... 0 per pupil 
State equalization ...... 30 per pupil 


Equalization level _... $80 per pupil 


Note that the total state aid would 
still be $30, the difference between the 
local tax and the equalization level. 

Obviously the poorer districts have 
nothing to gain from increases in flat 
grants. They can, however, benefit 
greatly from an increase in the equaliza- 
tion level. Raising the equalization level 
from the present $80 figure to $110 
would mean $30 per pupil more for each 
of these more needy schools. For the 
oo in our example the figures would 

e: 

Local: tax $ 50 per pupil 

State flat grants .... 19 per pupil 

State equalization ...... 41 per pupil 

Equalization level ..$110 per pupil 


Notice that the total state aid would 
be increased by $30, exactly the same 
amount that the equalization level is 
raised. An increase in the equalization 
level, not larger flat grants, is the way to 
help the poorer schools. 


The situation is just the opposite in 
less needy and well-to-do country and 
city districts. Their income from a 4 
per cent local tax and the state flat grants 
is more than $80 per pupil. Therefore 
they do not receive equalization aid, and 
have no equalization aid to lose as flat 
grants are increased. For the well-to-do 
districts any increase in flat grants repre- 
sents pure gain. 


So far we have discussed only ele- 
mentary school districts, but the same 
principles also apply to high school dis- 
tricts. However, for the high schools the 
flat grants are now $4 and the equaliza- 
tion level $90 per pupil. The poorer 
high schools can gain nothing from in- 
creases in flat grants. They can get more 
total state aid only by an increase in 
equalization aid. 


The same principles also apply to 
school districts which maintain all 12 
grades. The only difference is that for 
a 12-grade district the qualifying tax rate 
is 3g per cent, instead of 14 per cent for 
each district where the elementary and 
high schools are operated as separate dis- 
tricts. 

In all kinds of districts, however, the 
par is the same: Flat grants bene- 

t schools in the more prosperous com- 
munities, while the poorer districts can 
gain only by increases in equalization aid. 
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Thus, there is a constant conflict of in- 
terests between the two classes of schools. 

Generally speaking the wealthier 
school districts have the better spokes- 
men. They have the better trained ad- 
ministrators. They are more proficient 
at enlisting the support of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and other citizen groups. 
They send larger delegations to Spring- 
field. They get the lion’s share of state 
aid. 

Slowly, however, the people of the 
less prosperous communities are winning 
their fight for equal educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. The equaliza- 
tion level for elementary schools has 
been increased from $41 per pupil in 
1935 to $80 in 1946. The high school 
equalization level has been increased to 
$90. The percentage of state aid going 
for equalization purposes has been in- 
creased from 15 per cent 10 years ago to 
37 per cent in 1944-45. 

But even with present equalization 
levels the schools in communities with 
less than average income from property 
taxes are at a severe disadvantage. Actual 
costs im the better schools are now at 
least $30 to $50 higher than present 
equalization levels. Much higher levels 
of equalization are necessary to provide 
more equal educational opportunities to 
the children in the less favored school 
districts. 

For many years Illinois farmers have 
supported the drive for more equal edu- 
cational opportunities. In 1945 the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association sponsored 
legislation which reduced by 50 per cent 
the tax rates used for equalization pur- 
poses. This legislation, which will apply 
to state aid claims for. 1946-47, will 
greatly increase the amount of state aid 
going to most needy schools. It will 
also enable a much larger number of 
schools to qualify for equalization aid. 

During the present session of the IIli- 
nois General Assembly the Association 
will support legislation to provide the 
largest possible increases in equalization 
aid. ‘If the equalization levels can be 
raised to, say, $110 per pupil it will mean 
an additional $30 for each elementary 
pupil and $20 for each high school pupil 
in that third of the schools where the 
need is greatest. At the same time many 
schools in average circumstances would 
be able to qualify for equalization aid 
and gain up to $30 per pupil. 

This program is opposed by many per- 
sons in Chicago and other wealthy dis- 
tricts which would receive no direct bene- 
fits from increases in equalization aid. 
These persons are working for bigger flat 
grants, which are of benefit only to the 
well-to-do districts. 

The program to raise equalization aid 
to adequate levels should, of course, be 
supported by all persons in districts 


where income from the property tax is 
less than average. It should also be 
supported by all others who believe that 
every boy and girl in the state should 
have a fair chance to get a good educa- 
tion. 


ELECT SUBCOMMITTEE 


Members of the statewide economic 
study committee of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association early in March elected 
a subcommittee from among its own 
members to prepare a tentative report of 
findings and recommendations gathered 
since it was organized in September, 
1946. 

Those elected were: F. E. Morris, 
Buffalo, IAA vice-president, chairman; 
E. D. Lawrence, Danvers; Leo Knox, 
Morrison; Earl M. Hughes, Woodstock; 
and W. A. Dennis, Paris. 

Other members of the statewide com- 
mittee are Everett C. Phelps, Rockton; 
John Hanna, Sr., Geneseo; J. S. Bum- 
garner, McNabb; Harry Munch, Ar- 
genta; Leslie E. Mathers, Mason City; 
Stanley Castle, Alton; Alfred Rister, 
Omaha, IIl.; Russell Hayes, Sparta; Otto 
Steffey, Stronghurst; K. T. Smith, Green- 
field; Earl M. Hughes, Woodstock; 
Homer Curtiss, Stockton; Lyman Bunt- 
ing, Ellery; Gerald Waters, Edinburg, 
and B. C. Fulling, Palestine. 


Cur Cover 


TARVED ROCK, the third of our 
series of Illinois cover pictures, is 

clothed in legend and history. It rises 
abruptly from the Illinois river to a 
height of 100 feet and is situated in 
La Salle county midway between La 
Salle and Ottawa. 

The half-acre top of the rock was 
the site of Fort St. Louis (1682-1692) 
built by de La Salle and his lieutenant 
Henri de Tonti. As to why the natural 
citadel is mamed Starved Rock, we 
quote the plaque on the rock’s sum- 
mit: 

“Indian tradition tells us that about 
1766 a band of Illinois Indians pur- 
sued by an overwhelming force of 
Pottawatomi, seeking to avenge the 
death of Chief Pontiac, took refuge on 
the site of this rock. . . The inaccessi- 
bility of this natural fortress enabled 
the Illinois to keep their foes at bay 
but hunger and thirst united to defeat 
them. Their provisions failed; the 
enemy cut the cords with which they 
tried to lift vessels of water from the 
river. 

“With their vast hunting grounds in 
a panorama before them, they expired 
of starvation with true Indian fortitude 
and thus gave this lofty citadel the 
name ‘Starved Rock’.” 
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A STRONG hope of $3.50 a hundred 
for May and June milk was ex- 

ressed by Manager Art Lauterbach be- 
is 2300 dairymen attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Pure Milk Associa- 
tion held March 15 in Chicago. 

If May and June milk remain relative- 
ly high, dairymen will see extended an- 
other year of the best prices the industry 
has ever witnessed, many of the voting 
delegates and farmer-members conceded. 

Last year the average gross price of all 
members’ milk was $3.929 a hundred for 
3.5 percent milk compared to $3.079 for 
1945, Secretary Charles M. Cosgrove said 
in his annual report. 

Pure Milk Association, cooperative 
milk bargaining agency for producers 
who market in the Chicago milkshed, re- 
ported a record membership of 13,500 
dairy farmers in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. 

Members last year paid 5 cents a hun- 
dred to market milk through the associ- 
ation but the actual cost was placed at 
2.2 cents by Walter Win, treasurer. He 
said the balance of 2.8 cents was saved 
for investment in plants and for refund. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN 
ANNOUNCES BUILDING 
PLANS FOR SUMMER 


Inland and river operating companies 
of the vast new Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company are expanding rapidly through 
direct purchases and elevator construc- 
tion planned for this summer. 

River sites at Lacon and Hennepin 
have been surveyed for elevator construc- 
tion by C. W. Krieling, Havana, en- 
gineer for the Havana River Grain Com- 
pany and Prairie Grain Company, river 
operating affiliates of the Illinois Grain 

erminals Company. 

This construction company has also 
contracted with the Havana River Grain 
Company to build a 10,000 bushel ear 
corn crib complete with a sheller and 
cleaner at their new Havana elevator 
site. 


Two inland county-wide grain com- 

ies were organized in Peoria and 
‘ord counties in February and officers 
and directors were elected recently. 

The Ford cooperative will be known 
as the Ford County Grain Cooperative 
and will have its office at Melvin. The 
Peoria County Grain and Feed Company 
will headquarter at Peoria. 

The Livingston Grain and Supply 
Company, also county wide in its scope 
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DAIRYMEN EXPECT 
$3.50 MILK IN JUNE 


Savings made available for refund to 
members totaled $500,000. 

Lauderbach said he thought the associ- 
ation would be able “to ride through” 
this year without increasing the 5 cent 
fee but warned that they may need more 
next year—perhaps an additional cent 
for two or three months if costs do not 
go down. 

More than 1,645,695,000 pounds of 
milk were sold through Pure Milk As- 
sociation, 82 percent in Chicago and 18 
percent in nine suburban markets. This 
represents an increase of 2.3 percent 
more than last year. 


Pure Milk has made an effort, Lauter- 
bach indicated in an informal address, to 
break the “feast-or-famine” in the milk 
industry by proposing to pay a 30 cent 
premium from August to November, and 
20 cents a hundred less for May and 
June milk. So far this still meets with 
some dealer resistance, he said. 

Turning to resolutions, delegates asked 
for the establishment of a regular 12 
week winter short course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois similar to those now 
held at Indiana and Wisconsin. 


of operations, recently acquired an ele- 
vator at Forrest and will operate the 
elevators of the Saunemin Farmers Ele- 
vator Company. 


Fred L. Martin, district sales manager 
for Illinois Farm Supply Company, has 
been hired as manager of the Livingston 
Grain & Supply company. He has worked 
for service companies at Shelby-Effing- 
ham, St. Clair, and Madison county. 


Rev. Richard R. Newhall, First 


IAA field secretary; Dr. J. O. Christianson, 


MARSHALL PUTNAM 


FARM ADVISER 
DIES SUDDENLY 


Farm adviser ranks in Illinois suffered 
a great loss in March with the death of 
L. J. Hager, veteran adviser of Marshall- 
Putnam Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Hager died March 12 at St. Mar- 
garet’s hospital, Spring Valley, where he 
had been a patient for a month. Funeral 
services were held March 15 at the 
Henry Methodist Church. 


An indefatigable and aggressive work- 
er, Mr. Hager assisted with a multitude 
of activities for the benefit of the farm 
population of the two counties. Known 
as “Doc’’ by his many associates in farm 
adviser work and throughout the state, 
Mr. Hager had an outstanding record, 
and he was especially interested in 4-H 
and rural youth activities. Graduated 
from the U. of I. College of Agricul- 
ture in 1925 he worked for a short time 
for a packing company and later as a vo- 
cational agricultural teacher at John 
Swaney High School in Putnam county. 
He joined the Farm Bureau staff as as- 
sistant adviser and 4-H club leader in 
1929 and became farm adviser in July of 
1931. He was born Dec. 14, 1900 on a 
farm near Altona, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen A. Hager. 


In a tribute to the work of Mr. Hager, 
President Lester E. Leigh, president of 
the Marshall-Putnam Farm Bureau, said 
in part, “We will always remember 
‘Doc’ as a capable, faithful and conscien- 
tious farm adviser, and a true friend. It 
has been a privilege and inspiration to 


_all of us to have been associated with a 


man of such capabilities.” 


of the school of agriculture, 


superintendent 
University of Minnesota; Prof. E. |. Pilchard, head of Beys’ 4-H Club work, University of 
Illinois; Mrs. Raymond Hanley, Home Bureau Federation; Albert Eisner, Jr., president, 


Eisner Grocery Compa 


my, Miss Anna Searl, head of Girls’ 4-H Club work, University of 


Hlinois, and Robert Irwin, secretary ef the Chamber of Commerce, Springfield. 
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(AND YOU ARE LIABLE!) 
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Before the rush of spring work is upon you, give this fact a few 
/ minutes of very serious consideration: You could lose this year’s work 
of 


\ 
» RK; ; and the profits of many more should one of your horses, or cows or hogs 


_—__ break out onto the highway and cause an auto accident, or a stranger ; 
x be injured on your premises. 


\ You could lose this year’s work, and the profits of many more, 
should one of the simple, common accidents shown here happen to one 
of your hired men. 


It pays to be careful always, but wise farmers know that is not 
enough. The really careful farmer carries liability insurance. Think this 
through, then contact your insurance agent at your Farm Bureau and 
learn how little it costs to have the protection of a Farmers General and 
Employers Liability policy in this company. 
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At speakers’ table during 4-H Club Leaders Recognition Meeting are left to right: The 
Rew. Richard R. Newholl, First Methodist Church, Springfield; Prof. J. C. Spitier, state lead- 
>r of farm advisers; Mars. Phil Goodwin, Wilmington 4-H Club leader; George E. Metzger, 
IAA field secretary; Or. J. O. Christiansen, superintendent of the school of agriculture, : 
University of Minnesota; Prof. £. |. Pilchard, head of Boys’ 4-H Club work, University of | 
illinois; Mrs. Raymond Hanley, Home Bureau Federation; Albert Eisner, Jr., president, ) 
Eisner Grocery Company, Miss Anna Searl, head of Girls’ 4-H Club work, University of 
iMinois, and Robert Irwin, secretary ef the Chamber of Commerce, Springfield 
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(AND YOU ARE LIABLE!) 


Before the rush of spring work is upon you, give this fact a few 


minutes of very serious consideration: You could lose this year’s work 


and the profits of many more should one of your horses, or cows or hogs 


break out onto the highway and cause an auto accident, or ao stranger 


be injured on your premises 


You could 


lose this year’s work, and the profits of many more 


should one of the simple, common accidents shown here happen to one 


of your hired men. 


it pays to be careful always, but wise farmers know that is not 


enough. The really careful farmer carries liability insurance Think th 
through, then contact your insurance agent at your Farm Bureo 
learn how little it costs to have the protection of o Farmers Genera 


Employers Liability policy in this company 


Your Country Mutual Casualty Company provides insurance 
protection tailor-made to your needs as a farmer. Visit our 
insurance representative at your Farm Bureau and let him ex- 
plain how important liability coverage is to your farm program. 


Farm Adviser Ray Benbow of the Mc- 
Donough County Farm Bureau, Macomb, 
resigned effective March 4 to work with 
the Stiegelmeier of Normal hybrid seed 
corn business. He has experimented in 
corn breeding for the last five years. 


Frank Mealiff of Mendon in 
Adams county has been hired as 
youth assistant for Logan county. 
He is a war veteran and recent 
graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture. 


President David M. Hardy of the 
St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives has 
been hired as general agent of the 
Farm Credit Administration of St. 
Louis. A large land owner and farm 
operator in Monroe county, he is a 
leader in the farm cooperative field 
in Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas, 
states comprising the district of the 
FCA. 


This year marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the Farmers’ Institute 


Shorts x 


in the 


% News 


G, W. Baxter, director of trans- 
portation for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the Trans- 
portation Advisory Committee 
which will work with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

axter has been asked to serve 
because of his “broad knowledge 
and experience in this important 
field”, Anderson stated in his 
letter. Baxter has been director 
of transportation for the IAA for 
more than 23 years. 


News of Vegetable ssl and Gar- 
dens, a weekly radio round-up for gar- 
deners, will be broadcast by 13 radio 
stations for 26 weeks beginning March 
16. It will be transcribed by Lee Som- 
ers of the College of Agriculture at 
Urbana. Stations carrying the talks 
are: KHMO, WCAZ, WCNT, WEBQ, 
WGN, WJBC, WJPF, WKRO, 
WLBH, WLDS, WMMJ, and WSOY. 


Harlow B. Mills, state entomolo- 
gist for Montana since 1937, has 
been hired as chief of the Illinois 
State Natural History Survey, suc- 
ceeding Dr. T. H. Frison who died 
Dec. 9, 1945. 


W. E. Schmidt is the new assist- 
ant farm advisor for Cook county and 
will be in charge of 4-H Club and 
Rural Youth Activities. Born and 
reared in Kankakee county, Schmidt 
is a graduate from the College of Ag- 
riculture at Urbana. 


Emmett Bunyan of Lawrence- 
ville was hired as assistant farm 
adviser and county organization 


in Monroe county and Edgar S. 
Amrine, farm advisor, said they 
arranged a program similar to the 
first one. The original program 
included discussions on _ roads, 
hogs, dairy cattle, property insur- 
ance, and wide vs. narrow wagon 
wheels. 


Fred J. Watts, 30, manager of the 
Western Illinois Grain Company at 
Dallas City since last June has trans- 
ferred to Havana where he will man- 
age the Havana River Grain Company. 
Both companies are subsidiaries of II- 
linois Grain Terminals Company, 
IAA’s new $3,000,000 grain marketing 
co-op. 


director for Sangamon county to 
replace H. E. Humphrey who re- 
signed to work for an advertising 
firm in St. Louis. Bunyan, an II- 
linois College of Agriculture grad- 
uate and specialist in soils and 
agronomy, served during the war 
in the Army Air Corps. 


Aphids and mites, insect pests not 
affected by DDT, can be killed by a 
new insecticide called tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate, or TEP, researchers for the 
Illinois Natural History Survey an- 
nounced recently. TEP apparently 
does not leave a poisonous residue, 
important when controlling aphids on 
peas, apples, potatoes, peaches and 
other crops. 


The British agricultural attache at Washington, A. N. Duckham (third from left) discusses 
British agricultural policy before the Economic Study Committee of the Illinois Agricultural 
Earl M. Hughes, McHenry; Leo Knox, White- 


Association in Chicago. Reading clockwise: 
Smith, Greene; Al- 


side; Duckham; IAA Vice President Floyd E. Morris, Sangamon; K. T. 


A strong scattering of dairymen 
shipping grade A milk to the Chi- 
cago market from Lee, Whiteside, 
and Ogle counties have signed a 
Pure Milk Association contract 
and have formed a local of that 
organization. Pure Milk is a bar- 
gaining agency for dairymen in 
the Chicago milk shed. 


fred Rister, Gallatin; and Russell Hayes, Randolph. 
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More than 750,000 acres of land 
in the 16 most southern counties of 
Illinois would be highly productive 
if planted in forest trees, particularly 
evergreens, J. N. Spaeth, University 
of Illinois professor of forestry, re- 
cently told the University committee 
on development of Southern Illinois 
_fesources. 


Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, IAA 
Director of Veterinary Medical 
Relations, has been appointed to 
the national Newcastle Disease 
Committee. The national com- 
mittee of 17 members includes pa- 
thologists, live stock sanitary of- 
ficials, veterinarians, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and several 
branches of the poultry industry, 
organized to make recommend- 
ations for the prevention, con- 
trol and eradication of the disease. 


Woodland on the H. K. Patterson 
farm near Timewell in Brown county, 
has made a growth valued at $2.37 an 
acre each year during the past five 
years, not exceptional for a well-man- 
aged timber, reports Eldon Powel, 
Brown county farm advisor. 
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lf you'd want a history of any of the 
14 IAA associated companies right 
down to just about the day they were 
started, you could probably get the in- 
side facts from A. R. Wright. He prob- 
ably was sitting in when the company 
was organized. 


Substantial farmer and successful small 
town banker, Wright has been closely 
associated with the IAA since 1924 
when he was first elected to the board 
of directors. 


Thirteen years ago Wright, then vice- 
president of the IAA, was asked if he 


wouldn’t spend his full energies as the, 


assistant treasurer in charge of invest- 
ments. He accepted. 


And now, after helping to weather a 
depression and a war, he would like to 
get home to Varna, and so, reluctantly, 
the IAA board of directors has accepted 
his resignation. 


Through Depression and War 


Starting from scratch, investments 
have increased over the last 20 years 
until the IAA and its associated com- 
panies last year had invested as much as 
$45 million. Since 1935 it has been 
Wright’s particular job to see that this 
money has been invested soundly and 
wisely. 

Adequate finance and a real need are 
considered by Wright as being two of 
the major keystones upon which their 
success rests. He related early experi- 
ences to bear out his beliefs, which, al- 
though they have been widely told, bear 
retelling. 


“We early found a need by farmers’ 
elevators for adequate auditing. Audits 
were made for the managers of the ele- 
vators and not the farmer board of di- 
rectors. So we set up our first company, 
the Illinois Agricultural Auditing Assoct- 
ation. This was in 1924.” 


Never Heard of Co-ops 


But Wright's experience goes back 
a good deal further than this. In 1893, 
as a boy, he went with his father to 
meetings held for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a farmers elevator. “All they 
knew in those days was the ‘endgate di- 
vidend’—cutting margins and prices. 
They'd never heard of cooperatives, not 
as they’re known now. Our elevator 
would cut prices, so did our competition. 
We both starved.” ~ 


This hard-earned knowledge — the 
necessity for adequate finance — came in 
good stead, when Wright helped to or- 
ganize in 1927 the statewide oil purchas- 
ing company, now known as the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company. 

“As Farm Bureau folks pretty well 
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IAA Assistant Treasurer 
(standing) breaks in 


A. R. Wright 
his successor, Lyle 
Eikelbarner. 


CHIEF INVESTOR 
for JAA 
RETIRES AFTER 
23 Years Sorwice 


By LEW REISNER 
IAA RECORD Field Editor 


know, we couldn’t compete at the be- 
ginning with big oil companies by slash- 
ing prices. We didn’t try to irritate 
them, but kept their profit margin and 
returned the balance as dividends.” 

Wright had had other practical experi- 
ence in oil co-ops before coming on the 
IAA board. Back home in Marshall- 
Putnam county in 1924 he had helped 
to organize the first Farm Bureau oil co- 
operative in Illinois. He served on its 
board of directors until about six years 
ago. - 

He said they really got into the oil 
business because of the poor quality of 
oil sold to farmers by fly-by-night sales- 
men. ‘They'd sell anything for lubri- 
cants, even fish oil, and of course, they 
never came back. 


“We found a real need for insurance, 
too. When farmers began to buy cars 
and trucks, and got roads they could drive 
over with a car, they began to realize, 
when they bought insurance, they were 
paying plenty for it. 

“Many farmers really thought they 
should be getting cheaper insurance rates. 
They didn’t drive fast or in heavy 
traffic, at least not like city drivers. We 
studied into the matter and found it 
was true—they were preferred risks.” 


He said that most of the information 
they needed in a technical way for start- 
ing the insurance companies they got 
from the state insurance department at 
Springfield and our own legal depart- 
ment. 

Actually, he said, except for a lot of 
hard work, the companies have been 
comparatively easy to set up, and they 
haven’t encountered very serious troubles 
along the way. ‘But the board has been 
pretty sure their members wanted and 
needed the services before the companies 
have been formed.” 


20-Year-Old Boss 


Born on the family homestead in the 
same house as his father, Wright at- 
tended country schools, the Varna high 
school, and later went to Bradley Tech- 
nical College in Peoria, where oddly 
enough consideri.g his later career in 
finance and farming, he majored in chem- 
istry. 

Returning to the farm, Wright had 
thrust on him the full management 
of a 320 acre farm when he was 20 
years old. “It took 24 horses to farm 
the land, and I usually had at least 
two hired men who were pretty critical 
of such a young boss,” Wright con- 
fessed. 

But he soon proved his ability. In 
eight years he was farming 700 acres. 
He continued to operate the farm but 
later worked as cashier in the Varna 
bank until 1921. At this time he took 
in a partner on the farm and bought 
controlling interest in the bank. 

He is married to the former Louise 
Merritt from Varna, and has one son, 
Harold, of Harrisonburg, Va., and a 
grandson, Randy, 2. 


Headed County Farm Bureau 


He served as a member, and later 
as secretary and president, on the board 
of directors of the Marshall-Putnam 
County Farm Bureau from 1919 until 
1924. In 1924 he was elected to the 
IAA board to represent the 16th con- 
gressional district. From 1930-35 he 
was elected as vice-president of the 
IAA. 

The 320-acre homestead where he 
first started farming is now leased but 
on another holding, a 370-acre farm, 
Wright maintains an active interest in 
the management. 

When he gets back to Varna, Wright 
has one hobby he'd like to work on. 
He wants to make this 370-acre farm 
a model of soil conservation. 


Whatever their course in the fu- 
ture, farmers’ co-ops in Illinois today 
owe a debt of gratitude to A. R. 
Wright for the strong foundation he 
has helped to build. 


The 11 district Rural Youth Training 
Schools, or short courses, were attended by 
563 Rural Youth officers, committee mem- 
bers, farm and home advisers, and youth as- 
sistants. Enthusiastic participation was in 
evidence in each center. 

Some very interesting questions were asked 
at various meeting places such as the fol- 
lowing: 

. How can meetings be started on time. 

. How can we get new members. 

How can we hold the members after 

they start coming. 

. How can Rural Youth groups have good 

parliamentary procedure. 

5. What are some good ways to make 
money. 

6. How can we create interest in educa- 
tional topics. 

7. What are some good educational topics. 

8. How can we get 100% cooperation. 


Possibly Rural Youthers over the state 
would like to answer these questions. How 
about writing your answer to me or to the 
editors of this magazine. We shall be glad 
to pass your experiences, opinions, and ideas 
on to the readers of the IAA Recorp. Let 
us hear from you. 


“Rural Youth in Civic Affairs’ was 
CLARK’S February theme presented in the 
form of a panel discussion with County Judge 
John Hollenbeck, Farm Adviser C. M. Glover, 
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customs of people in the various countries 
where each had served and traveled. Pictures 
and souvenirs displayed were of great interest 
to the audience. 


LOGAN and TAZEWELL held a com- 
bined square, folk, and ballroom dance party 
Feb. 28 in the Armory at Delavan. Central 
groups of ROCK ISLAND has developed a 
share-the-ride plan and have sent out an an- 
nouncement to all on the mailing list giving 
names and telephone numbers of transporta- 
tion chairmen. MCDONOUGH was brought 
up-to-date on “New and Future Appliances” 
for rural homes as they toured a distributing 
company’s shop in Macomb on March 7. 


HOUGHTBY NAMED TO 
BOARD OF AMERICAN 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


E. E. Houghtby of Shabbona, IAA di- 
rector of dairy marketing, was elected 
to the board of directors of the American 
Dairy Association at a rally and two-day 
business session of delegates in Chicago 
March 3 and 4. 

The American Dairy Association is a 
federation of state, regional and national 
associations charged with the responsi- 
bility of nationwide promotional, adver- 
tising, research and merchandising activi- 
ties supported by five million dairy farm- 
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\Wf HERE oughta be a law against that!” 
Sam Brown spoke sharply to his 
veterinarian. 

“After the first of July there will be 
a law, Sam.” 

The two men were discussing a mis- 
take Sam had made some time before. 

One morning he went to the barn 
and was startled to find that one of his 
cows had aborted a calf during the night. 
Sam knew the cow wasn’t due to calve 
for at least three or four months, but, 
there she was with a partially developed 
calf lying in the gutter. 

On first thought this didn’t worry Sam 
too much. He always had had a Bang’s 
disease-free herd, and he figured the cow 
probably had been injured in some way 
and had aborted the calf as a result. So 
he disposed of the calf and forgot about 
the whole matter. 

Two weeks later, he again found an 
aborted calf lying in the gutter. He 
knew this cow wasn’t due to freshen for 
four months so he became concerned. 
He had heard a lot about abortions and 
Bang’s disease, and abortion storms going 
through herds, and thought it might be 
wise to call in a veterinarian. 

The local veterinarian advised Sam to 
blood test his herd for Bang’s disease. 
He had been testing quite regularly for 
several years and had never had a re- 
actor in his herd during that time. But 
on the veterinarian’s advice he had blood 
samples sent to the laboratory for analy- 
sis. To Sam’s amazement the report came 
back that he had several reactors and sev- 
eral suspicious cows in his fine dairy 
herd. 

“Where do you suppose I could have 
picked up this infection, Doc? I can’t 
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understand it. 
for so long.” 

“There are many ways, Sam, by which 
infection can get into a clean herd, and 
one of the most common methods is by 
bringing in replacement animals that 
are infected. Have you added any cows 
to your herd recently ?”” 

“Well, yes I have. About three months 
ago I bought a fine looking cow at a 
sale. That’s her right down there. She 
“seems to be all right.” 

“Let’s check her blood test and see 
what it shows.” 

“OK, Doc. Her number is 789375.” 

“Looks like she’s a reactor all the way 
across, Sam. That’s probably where you 
got your infection. Didn’t this cow have 
a blood test before you bought her?” 

“I don’t know. She looked good and 
I never gave a thought to checking on 
her for Bang’s disease.” 


My herd has been clean 


T. E. Form 33-A (Revised) 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
BurREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


RECORD OF TEST FOR BRUCELLOSIS 


AON BS Pe ee 


State of --.......-.. 


Richard R. Roe 


Locationoffarm..... 54x miles west of 


wove BRBADUEY. 9 eee eceeceeceeee see Teh NO L2Z3RES... 

—_ = a : 

This is part of the front page of the form 

that must be filled out to with the 

law requiring a record of test for brucel- 
losis. 


The veterinarian shook his head. 
“Well, Sam, it’s really too bad, but it 
looks like that’s where you got your 
Bang’s disease. Right in that old girl 
down there.” 

And that’s when Sam said: 
oughta be a law.” 

The law the veterinarian was referring 
to is a change in the state Bang’s disease 
law which becomes effective July 1. It 
says that: 

“On and after July 1, 1947, no female 
cattle or breeding bulls more than eight 
months of age shall be sold in this state 
except for slaughter, unless such cattle 
either:” 

a. “Have been tested for Bang’s dis- 
ease and found negative within 30 days 
prior to the date of sale;” 

b. “Are under twenty months of age 
and were vaccinated against Bang’s dis- 
ease with an approved vaccine when they 
were not less than four or more than 
eight months of age and were positively 
identified; or” 

c. “Were in an abortion-free, accred- 
ited herd at the time of sale.” 

This means that any cow sold after 
July 1 will have to show a clean test for 
Bang’s disease unless it has been properly 
vaccinated, or comes from an accredited 
herd. 

There are some exceptions to this law. 
The Department of Agriculture may per- 
mit cattle which react to the Bang’s dis- 
ease test to be sold or transferred into 
herds where all of the animals have been 
vaccinated against Bang’s disease, or 
where infection is known to exist. The 
Department of Agriculture may permit 
cattle more than eight months of age to 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Elliott has a wide range of reading interest and 

reads a good assortment of magazines to keep 

abreast of current affairs. Here he sorts some 
periodicals in his magazine rack. 


HERE'S a farmer down in La Salle 

county who feels as strongly as any 
chamber of commerce booster on the 
motto that says: ““To the past we take 
off our hats, to the future, our coats.” 

He is Charles J. Elliott, Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association director from the 
12th district representing La Salle, De- 
Kalb, Grundy, Kendall, Winnebago, 
and Boone counties. 

America’s great tradition, says El- 
liott, was established by hard work. 
So let’s get to work and make for our- 
selves a better way of life. 

That, in a nutshell, is Elliott’s realis- 
tic answer to much of the confusion 
that plagues the nation today. Does 
he follow his own advice? 

He does. For proof take a look at 
his efficiently ‘ak profitably operated 
360-acre farm near Streator. Or look 


at his Farm Bureau record. Since 1914, 
when the La Salle County Farm Bu- 
reau, which he helped found, was or- 
ganized, Elliott has taken an active and 


Director Elliott pitches manure with two of 
his four sons, Wayne (left) and Quintin. 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


responsible part in promoting agri- 
culture in his area. 

He was elected to the IAA board 
in 1944 to fill a vacancy caused by the 
sudden death of R. E. Peddicord of 
Marseilles. 

Last, but by no means the least of his 
accomplishments, is his successful job 
of rearing a family of five sons and a 
daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott can 
be proud that their children would be 
considered valuable assets in any com- 
munity. 

Mr. Elliott was born on the place he 
now farms and attended local schools 
and Streator high school before enter- 
ing the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. He was graduated from 
the University in 1912. 


Editor’s Note: This is the sixth of a 
series of articles to acquaint you with 
the men you elected to the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of directors. 


Following his graduation he re- 
turned to the home place, which he 
has farmed since. He was married to 
Lillian King, a Hancock county farm 
girl and graduate in home economics 
from the state university. 

Elliott is descended from John Eliot, 
the distinguished colonial clergyman of 
the 17th century. His grandfather 
farmed 95 acres of the present Elliott 
farm when he came to Illinois in 1850. 
His mother’s people came from Ger- 
many to La Salle county and started 
farming in 1828. 

The Elliott farm is composed of 
three separate tracts comprising 225, 
95, and 40 acres. The 40-acre tract 
slopes down to the Vermilion river. 

Principally a hog and beef cattle 
farmer, Elliott ordinarily feeds all he 
raises to about 65 feeder and pure-bred 
Shorthorns and 250 Durocs. His sows 
generally farrow late in the season and 
he markets late in March. He uses 
and likes concrete feed lots. Last year 
his acreage included 130 acres of corn, 
35 of soybeans, 70 of oats, 56 of red 
clover and the rest in pasture and lots. 


In the past his rotation has followed 
this scheme: corn, oats, and clover. 
But in recent years he has substituted 
soybeans for oats. 

All of the Elliott farm has been 
limed and phosphated. He started ap- 
plying plant foods as far back as 1912. 
Today he follows good erosion control 
practices because part of his land 
slopes. One of his grassed waterways 
extends half a mile. 

The IAA director from the 12th dis- 
trict served from 1919 until 1945 on 
the executive committee of the La Salle 
County Farm Bureau except from 1935 
to 1939 when he was an appraiser for 
the Federal Land Bank. He also 
worked as a farm evaluator for the 
Federal Housing Administration, While 
on the Farm Bureau executive commit- 
tee, he served as vice president and 
chairman of the finance committee. 

He helped organize the La Salle 


Shaded area includes five coun- 
ties of the 12th Congressional dis- 
trict represented on the IAA board of 
directors by Charles J. Elliott. Winne- 
bago is also in 12th district. 
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County Farm Supply Company and 
served as its secretary for 16 years. 
Mrs. Elliott has been active in Home 
Bureau, serving on the state board and 
as county president for three years. 

Mr. Elliott is a member of the La 
Salle County Taxpayers Association, an 
organization devoted to keeping an, 
eagle eye on the spending of public 
funds. 

The Elliott children are Donald, 30; 
Helen, 27; Hubert, 25; Kenneth, 24; 
Quintin, 22; and Wayne, 19. 

Donald, an Illinois graduate engi- 
neer, works for Boeing in Seattle. He 
was a lieutenant in the navy. Helen, 
an Illinois home economics graduate 
and a former ensign in the Waves, is 
La Salle county assistant home adviser. 

Hubert, a mechanical engineer, is 
employed by Pratt and Whitney at 
Hartford, Conn. Kenneth, a student 
at the College of Agriculture, is study- 
ing general farming and agricultural 
economics. He enlisted in the army 
after a year at the University. 

Quintin and Wayne work on the 
farm at home and plan to further their 
education when the help situation 
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On a chilly winter 
morning, Director 
Elliott and son 
Wayne, (left) 
work over a gaso- 
line engine at- 
tached to a con- 
crete mixer. The 
Elliotts have used 
concrete widely 
about their farm 
and appreciate its 
advantages. 
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eases. Both are members of Rural 
Youth. 

“Farm Bureau,” says Director Elliott, 
“has a better foundation today than 
it ever has had before. As long as it 
renders service to its members, it will 


remain strong. But Farm Bureau it- 


self needs more than the man who 
thinks only in terms of the money re- 
turns from our commercial companies. 

“Above all, we must work to pro- 
duce the goods which will bring about 
a better standard of living. There is 
no easy way.” 


Meredith Johnson is 
New Field Man for 


Prairie Farms Creameries 


Meredith Johnson, 33, of Galesburg, 
has been employed as the new field- 
man for Prairie Farms Creameries and 
will work out of the Chicago office. 


Johnson will devote his time to work- 
ing with the 10 member creameries and 
their patron farmers in a program to 
maintain and improve the quality of milk 
and cream used in the manufacture of 
Prairie Farms products. 

Well qualified by experience for 
this work, Johnson has worked for the 
last. five years as fieldman for the Prai- 
rie Farms Creamery of Galesburg. 


He first worked for the Galesburg 
cooperative for two years as a truck 
salesman, and from 1937-40 was em- 
ployed in the plant of a Peoria cream- 
ery. 

Born and reared on a stock and 
grain farm near Joy in Mercer county, 
Johnson graduated from the local high 
school in 1931. 


He then attended Augustana College 
in Rock Island in 1931, the Roosevelt 
Military Academy at Aledo, 1932-33, 
andthe University of Illinois, 1936-37. 
He is married to the former Irene 
Longly of Aledo. 
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W. J. Swayer, Gurnee, was recently named 
vice president of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting in. Chicago. 
Swayer is also president of the Pure Milk 
Association in Chicago, and vice president of 
the Illinois Milk Producers’ Association. The 
American Dairy Association re-elected D. T. 


Carlson, Willmar, Minn., president. It was 
pointed out at the A.D.A. annual meeting 
that milk and dairy product prices have al- 
ready dropped from their peak levels and 
that it is time for the dairy industry to put 
more emphasis on sales. It was the feeling 
of the group that advertising would help 
maintain the wartime advances in milk con- 
sumption. which increased 30 per cent above 
pre-war levels. 


The marketing committee of the Jo Daviess 
County Farm Bureau met with representatives 
of the IAA at Elizabeth, March 24, to discuss 
steps which might be taken in that area to 
improve the milk marketing situation. 


On Jan. 1, 1947, there were 24,479,000 
milk cows on U. S. farms. This number rep- 
resented a decrease of 850,000 cows from 
Jan. 1 last year, and 1,296,000 less than the 
peak level established in 1944. Production 
per cow in 1946, however, was the highest on 
record — 4,891 pounds. Total milk produc- 
tion in 1946 totalled 119.73 billion pounds. 


The Second ‘Annual Midwestern Milk 
Marketing Conference attracted a large crowd 
at Urbana, April 4 and 5. Milk producers 
from several midwestern markets convened 
to discuss current marketing problems and to 
hear leaders tell of new developments in the 
milk marketing field. Speakers included 
Herbert L. Forest, assistant director, Dairy 
Branch, USDA; R. K. Froker, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. R. W. Bartlett, University of 
Illinois; and others. E. E, Houghby, IAA 
dairy marketing director, discussed the place 
of cooperatives in pricemaking. 


A public hearing was held in Chicago, 
beginning March 3, to receive evidence with 
respect to proposed amendments to the fed- 
eral orders regulating the handling of milk in 
the Chicago and suburban Chicago areas. The 
principal proposal submitted by the Pure 
Milk Association of Chicago would raise the 
level of milk prices during the fall and winter 
months when production is normally in short 
supply. This proposal, if adopted, should 
materially reduce the seasonal variation. in 
milk production. A similar pricing program 
is in operation in the St. Louis market and in 
many other large fluid milk marketing areas. 


The secretary of agriculture recently ruled 
that the Department of Agriculture was with- 
in its legal rights in establishing a federal 
milk marketing order for the Columbus, O., 
marketing area. Producers there sought a 
federal order mainly on the grounds that milk 
in that area burdened, obstructed and affected 
interstate commerce in milk and its products. 
Handlers contended that. this market was not 
subject to federal regulation. Although this 
matter more than likely will be appealed to 
the higher courts, it does express the position 
of the Department of Agriculture with respect 
to its attitude toward an extension of the 
federal order program. This case has been 
closely watched by Illinois producer groups. 
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Elliott has a wide range of reading interest and 

reads a good assortment of magazines to keep 

abreast of current affairs. Here he sorts some 
periodicals in his magazine rack. 


fetes a tarmer down in La Salle 
county who feels as strongly as any 
chamber of commerce booster on the 
motto that says: “To the past we take 
off our hats, to the future, our coats.” 

He is Charles J. Elliott, Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association director from the 
12th district representing La Salle, De- 
Kalb, Grundy, Kendall, Winnebago, 
and Boone counties. 

America’s great tradition, says El- 
liott, was established by hard work. 
So let's get to work and make for our- 
selves a better way of life. 

That, in a nutshell, is Elliott’s realis- 
tic answer to much of the confusion 
that plagues the nation today. Does 
he follow his own advice? 

He does. For proof take a look at 
his efficiently and profitably operated 
360-acre farm near Streator. Or look 
at his Farm Bureau record. Since 1914, 


when the La Salle County Farm Bu- 
reau, which he helped found, was or- 
ganized. Elliott has taken an active and 


Director Elliott pitches manure with two of 
his four sons, Wayne (left) and Quintin. 
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responsible part in promoting agri- 
culture in his area. 

He was elected to the IAA _ board 
in 1944 to fill a vacancy caused by the 
sudden death ot R. E. Peddicord of 
Marseilles. 

Last, but by no means the least of his 
accomplishments, ts his successful job 
of rearing a family of five sons and a 
daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott can 
be proud that their children would be 
considered valuable assets in any com- 
munity. 

Mr. Elliott was born on the place he 
now farms and attended local schools 
and Streator high school before enter- 
ing the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. He was graduated from 
the University in 1912. 
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cultural Association board of directors. 


Following his graduation he re- 
turned to the home place, which he 
has farmed since. He was married to 
Lillian King, a Hancock county farm 
girl and graduate in home economics 
trom the state university. 

Elliott is descended from John Eliot, 
the distinguished colonial clergyman of 
the 17th century. His grandfather 
farmed 95 acres of the present Elliott 
farm when he came to Illinois in 1850. 
His mother’s people came from Ger- 
many to La Salle county and started 
farming in 1828. 

The Elliott farm. is composed of 
three separate tracts comprising 225, 
95, and -i0 acres. The 40-acre tract 
slopes down to the Vermilion river. 

Principally a hog and beef cattle 
farmer, Elliott ordinarily feeds all he 
raises to about 65 feeder and pure-bred 
Shorthorns and 250 Durocs. His sows 
generally farrow late in the season and 
he markets late in March. He uses 
and likes concrete feed lots. Last year 
his acreage included 130 acres of corn, 
35 of soybeans, 70 of oats, 56 of red 
clover and the rest in pasture and lots. 


In the past his rotation has tollowed 
this scheme: corn, oats, and clover. 
But in recent years he has substituted 
soybeans for oats. 

All of the Elliott farm has been 
limed and phosphated. He started ap- 
plying plant foods as tar back as 1912. 
Today he follows good erosion control 
practices because part of his land 
slopes. One of his grassed waterways 
extends half a mile. 

The IAA director from the 12th dis- 
trict served from 1919 until 1945 on 
the executive committee of the La Salle 
County Farm Bureau except from 1935 
to 1939 when he was an appraiser tor 
the Federal Land Bank. He also 
worked as a farm evaluator for the 
Federal Housing Administration. While 
on the Farm Bureau executive commit- 
tee, he served as vice president and 
chairman of the finance committee. 

He helped organize the La Salle 


Shaded area includes five coun- 
ties of the 12th Congressional dis- 
trict represented on the IAA board of 
directors by Charles J. Elliott. Winne- 
bago is also in 12th district. 
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County Farm Supply Company and 
served as its secretary for 16 years 
Mrs. Elliott has been active in Hom« 
Bureau, serving on the state board and 


= is county president for three years. 
F Mr. Elliott is a member of the La 
Salle County Taxpayers Association, an 
5 * organization devoted to keeping an 
cagle eye on the spending of public 
funds. 
The Elliott children are Donald, 30: 
Helen, 27; Hubert. 25: Kenneth, 24: 
Quintin, 22; and Wayne. 19. 
Donald. an Illinois graduate engi- 
‘ 


neer, works for Bocing in Seattle, He 
was a licutenant in the navy. Helen. 
in Illinois home economics graduate 
R ind a former ensign in the Waves, is 
La Salle county assistant home adviser. 
Hubert, a mechanical engineer, is 
employed by Pratt and Whitney at 
Hartford, Conn. Kenneth. student 
at the College of Agriculture. is study- 
ing general farming and agricultural 
economics. He enlisted in the army 

after a year at the University. 
Quintin and Wayne work on the 
arm at home and plan to further their 
education when the help situation 


Meredith Johnson is 
’ New Field Man for 


Prairie Farms Creameries 


r 
has been employed as the new. field- 


man for Prairie Farms Creameries and 
will work out of the Chicago office. 
Johnson will devote his time to work- 
ing with the 10 member creameries and 
their 


Meredith Johnson, 33, of Galesbu 


patron farmers in a program to 
+ maintain and improve the quality of milk 
and cream used in the manufacture of 

? Prairie Farms products. 

. Well y experience for 
this work, Johnson has worked for the 
last five years as fieldman for the Prai- 
rie Farms Creamery of Galesburg. 


qualified by 


He first worked for the Galesburg 


: cooperative for two years as a truck 
salesman, and from 1937-40 was em- 
ployed in the plant of a Peoria cream- 
ery. 

and reared on a stock and 


grain farm near Joy in Me: 
Johnson graduated from the 
school in 1931. 


er county, 
local high 


He then attended Augustana College 

Ms in Rock Island in 1931, the Roosevelt 

Military Academy at Aledo, 1932-33, 

and the University of Ilinois, 1936-37. 

He is married to the former Irene 
Longly of Aledo. 


| 
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On a chilly winter 


morning, Director 
Elliott and son 
Wayne, (left) 


work over a gaso- 
line engine at- 
tached to a con- 
crete mixer. The 
Elliotts have used 
concrete widely 
about their farm 
and appreciate its 
advantages. 


vases. Both are members of Rural sclf needs more the man who 
Youth. thinks only in the money re 
Farm Bureau,” says Director Elliott, turns trom our commercial Companies 
has a better foundation today than Above T 
it ever has had before. As long as it duce the goods h 
renders service to its members, it will a better standard of 
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On Jan. 7 were : 
ilk cows on U irms. This m 
resented a decrease of 850.000 cow 
Jan. 1 last vear. and 1.296.000 less 


peak level established in 1944. Production 
per cow in 1946, however. was the highest on 
record — 4.891 pounds. Total milk produc- 


tion in 1946 totalled 119.73 billion pounds 


CREAMERY, 


ONSOLIDATION of the Prairie 

Farms Creamery of Bloomington and 
the McLean County Milk Producers As- 
sociation received final authorization in 
February by vote of the membership at 
the Milk Producers annual meeting in 
Bloomington. 

The two organizations will be united 
by Nov. 30 as the Prairie Farms Cream- 
ery of Bloomington. 

The consolidation became inevitable 
as recent trends, accelerated during the 
war, caused Prairie Farms Creamery to 
duplicate some operations of its parent, 
the McLean County Milk Producers As- 
sociation. 

The Milk Producers Association dealt 
strictly with fluid milk and operated 
within a radius of 30 miles of Blooming- 
ton while the Creamery reached out more 
than twice as far. Since fluid milk brings 
highest prices, farmers not selling 
through the Milk Producers Association 
wanted to share in the fluid milk market 


McLEAN COUNTY 


CONSOLIDATE 


MILK ASSOCIATIONS 


op eliminate duplication of 
effort, and prevent conflicting interests 
among dairymen.” 

The legal, research, and dairy market- 
ing departments of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and the department of 
agricultural economics of the University 
of Illinois assisted the committee in its 
study. 

A survey of present activities led the 
members of the committee to the con- 
clusion that closer correlation of the 
services of the two organizations was es- 
sential. One healthy factor in the union 
was the fact that both organizations are 
very active and in sound financial condi- 
tion. Both also have been under the 
same management, have used the same 
office facilities, and have had producers 
serving on both boards simultaneously. 

The Creamery also has proceeded to 
install equipment to handle an increas- 
ing volume of whole milk besides the 
machinery it has for the processing of 


Creamery for the new organization; pro- 
vision for a date to begin consolidated 


operations (Nov. 30) ; liquidation of the i 

McLean County Milk Producers Associ- 

ation and payment of each producer's t 

equity in the remaining assets according a> 


to patronage; a request for new market- 
ing agreements to be signed between 
Creamery and members of the Milk 
Producers Association; provision for re- 
organization of the board of directors; a 
request of the board of directors that it 
set u uitable prices to be paid pro- 
dace for milk? and farm ‘estared 
cream, and that the costs and savings of 
the consolidated company be shared 
equitably by all producers. 


Speakers at the annual meeting in- 
cluded E. E. Houghtby, IAA director 
of dairy marketing; Judson P. Mason, 
IAA assistant director of dairy market- 
ing; Prof. R. W. Bartlett, University of 
Illinois department of agricultural eco- 
nomics; and Charles W. Holman of 
Washington, D. C., secretary of the 
National Milk Producers Federation. 


Members of the reorganizing commit- 
tee who devoted a great deal of time 
to the study of the proposal for consoli- 
dation were: John E. Rocke, chairman, 
and Joash Stutzman, vice chairman, both 
of Carlock; Elmer Orendorff, secretary, 
Randolph; Evar Hanell, Bloomington; 
Menno Keim, Danvers; J. E. Gresham, 
Bloomington; E. J. Miller, Normal; 
Lester Elson, Chenoa; A. V. Birky, Hud- 
son; W. B. Staubus, Stanford; C. R. 


and began selling milk to the Creamery. ‘Tam and butter. McCue, Bloomington; G. W. Pitts, Mc- It req 
Recommendations of the reorganization Lean; H. R. Waggoner, Saybrook; Clar- S) that you 
Competed With Each Other committee included approval of the arti- ence R. Ropp, Normal; and Elmer Sharp, amount 
cles of incorporation of Prairie Farms Congerville. 

A study made by the University of Il- 
linois revealed that prices received by Durin 
producers in the market in recent years Farm Su 
have been a little higher than prices of tion gall 
milk used for manufacturing purposes. ee 
The study fete eres that there nica sy 
were sibilities of increasing re- 
turns Bont dairymen through a sound Here’s 
unified program. $0 soar 

When it reached the point that the 

two organizations were actually com- Deliver. 
peting with each other it was decided to That's ! 

do something about it. A committee was 
therefore appointed about a year ago to now—4 

study the situation and make recom- 3 

mendations. The consolidation resulted. Deliver 
Membership of Prairie Farms Cream- That's 2 

ery paved the way for consolidation last 
fall at their annual meeting by voting What's ¢ 


approval of increased capitalization and 
an increase in the size of the board of 
directors to. include five milk producers. 

In its report, the committee concluded: 
“The consolidation, if properly effected, 
will avoid unnecessary outlay of capital 
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George Pitts (left), president of the Mclean County Milk Producers Association, and 

Harold Enns, president of the Prairie Farms Creamery of Bloomington, extend mutual 

congratulations following approval by the membership of the consolidation of the two 

organizations. Others (all contributed to the study that resulted in the union) are Jud- 

son P. Mason, IAA assistant director of dairy marketing; Prof. R. W. Bartlett of the de- 

partment of agricultural economics, U. of 1.; Forrest Fairchild, manager of both organ- 
izations; and E. E. Houghtby, IAA director of dairy marketing. 


@ Increased efficiency in power farming has cut 
the time needed for Spring work to about 
one-third of what it used to be. 


This is Fine, BUT— 
It requires 3 times the amount of fuel per day! It means 
that your truck-salesman must deliver 3 times the normal 
amount of fuel for the 10 days of intensive work. 


Figures Tell the Story! 

During the intensive Spring work period the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company delivers approximately thirty mil- 
lion gallons of fuel. 

This used to be spread over a 30-day period. Now the 
work is done in about 10 days. 

Here’s how it figures out: 


10 years ago 450 salesmen did this: 
Delivered 15,000,000 gallons in a 30 day work season. 
That's 500,000 gallons in a day. 

NOW—575 salesmen do this: 
Deliver 30,000,000 gallons in a 10 day work season. 
That's 3,000,000 gallons in a day. 


What's the answer? 


Distributed exclusively by 81 
member companies affiliated 
with the 


When You Burn the 


MIDNIGHT 
Oll 


“Keep Filled!” 


Here’s How= 


Let’s assume that the average delivery is about 200 
gallons per custamer. The average fuel storage capacity 
of each customer is 350 gallons. This leaves 150 gallons 
of unused space available for storage before the rush 
begins. 


Here’s The Answer 
Every farmer should keep all storage space filled all 


the time. Ask your trucksalesman to keep your tanks 
filled to the top and we'll all get the job done. 


Remember fo fill up now and 


Keep Filled 


with one of the following 
high quality fuels: 
MAGIC ALADDIN GASOLINE 
KLEER MOTOR GASOLINE 


FS/50 TRACTOR FUEL 
T-40 TRACTOR FUEL 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


HE silver anniversary of the Chicago 


Producers Commission Association 


ended a colorful era in livestock market- 
ing last month with the retirement of 
President Henry H. Parke of De Kalb 
county. 


Succeeding to the 
post held by Parke 
for the past 20 
years is the former 
vice president, 
Theodore Funk of 
McLean county. 
Funk is a large cat- 
tle feeder, a prom- 
inent Farm Bureau 
member, and mem- 
ber of the board of 
directors of the 
Funk Hybrid Seed 
Company. He has been a member of 
the Chicago Producers board for the 
past mine years. 

Retiring President Parke, one of the 
organizers of the Chicago Producers, 
also is numbered among the giants of 
the founding fathers of Farm Bureau and 
Illinois farm cooperatives. As a young 
man recently out of college he had a pro- 
found interest in scientific agriculture. 

He suggested that the Farmers Insti- 
tute at DeKalb county broaden its scope 
to reach more farmers. Parke then or- 
ganized farmers clubs and by the winter 
of 1911-12 several of these clubs with 
a membership of 700 were holding 
monthly meetings at which authorities on 
soils and crops were invited to speak. 

Parke suggested again that someone 
work all the time with DeKalb farmers 
to show them the best in scientific agri- 
culture. Parke’s enthusiasm for better 
agriculture led to plans being discussed 
to obtain an agricultural expert and on 
March 27, 1912, the DeKalb County 
Soil Improvement Association was 
founded. 

Parke’s enthusiasm and hard work had 
resulted in the first forerunner of what 
we know today as the county Farm Bu- 
reau. As a result of his efforts, DeKalb 
shares honors with Kankakee county as 
the first in the U. S. to hire a farm ad- 
viser—June 1, 1912. 

In a prepared speech which he was un- 
able to deliver before the Chicago Pro- 
ducers meeting because of ill health. 
Parke, in spite of a difficult year, sounded 


H. H. Parke 
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PRODUCERS CELEBRATE 


Silver Anniversaries 


a note of optimism: ‘The road ahead 
looks brighter,” he said. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Chicago Producers have to- 
day the strongest and best marketing or- 
ganization in the world. We can now 
go forward with greater confidence in a 
large production and marketing pro- 
gram.” 

Only new member elected to the board 
of directors was Carl Johnson of De- 
Kalb county. He re- 
places H. H. Parke 
as representative 
from the first dis- 
trict. 

The struggle by 
the Chicago Pro- 
ducers to keep its 
head above water 
during the on again 
off again days of 
the OPA was out- 
lined by Manager Dave Swanson in his 
annual report to the members. 

Net operating loss in 1946 for Chi- 
cago Producers amounted to $42,460.41. 
Swanson pointed out, however, that the 
association was back in the black with 
the end of the OPA. During 1946, the 
Chicago Producers handled 13,990 cars 
of livestock valued at $50,186,897 or 
one-eighth of all the livestock handled 
on the Chicago market. 

Principal speaker was Dr. Raymond 
W. Miller, president of the American 
Institute of Cooperation. Miller con- 
tended that too many people are ignorant 
of the true significance of farm coopera- 
tives. 


Ted Funk 


ITTINGLY enough, the Silver Anni- 

versaty meeting of the St. Louis Pro- 
ducers was probably the most enthusiastic 
ever held. Members were cheered by the 
realization that for the first time in four 
years they are selling on a free market 
and that their cooperative, along with 
other Producer agencies, played a big 
part in having improper controls removed 
from live stock and meat. 


Producers members, too, experienced 
a sense of pride in the fact that their 
association has reached an important 
milestone and can look back on a quarter 
of a century of splendid accomplishments 
and faithful service. 


President Roy ~Burrus of Arenzville, 
Ill., struck the keynote of the occasion 
when he reminded members that they, 
as live stock producers working through 
their own agency, have helped realize a 
higher standard of marketing service and 
better live stock returns. ‘‘Our job now,” 
declared Burrus, “is to hold as much of 
this improvement as possible.” 


In 25 years, Burrus reported, the Pro- 
ducers has handled the equivalent of 
353,399 cars of stock having a gross 
value of more than half a billion dollars. 
The gross value of sales made last year 
alone was placed at $30,714,243. 


Manager H. D. Wright pointed out 
that again last year the agency was first 
among some 40 firms on the market in 
each of the four species of live stock, 
cattle, calves, hogs and sheep. 


“Directors and management,” Wright 
continued, “have always been conscious 
of the underlying purpose of the associ- 
ation — to seek and use volume for bar- 
gaining power, to effect savings as far 
as possible and to: render efficient serv- 
ice in the selling of cattle, calves, hogs 


. and sheep and the buying and financing 


of stocker and feeder material. The 
Producers can look forward to opportu- 
nities for even greater accomplishments 
in the future.” 


A Kane county group has lunch together during the silver anniversary meeting in Chicago 
of the Chicago Producers. Left to right: Conrad Lind, Arthur N. Healy, Ralph Dugan, 
Nelson Myers, Arthur Lind, and Clement Vickery. 
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Astride her trusty steed, Mary Renner takes a can- 
ter around the farm. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Renner, Randolph county. 


® | @ 


The quizzical expression and cocked head by the 
cat at right is the dominant interest in this picture. 
It comes from Mrs. Rollie Dittmer, Hancock county. 


FARM BUREAU 
FOLKS 
IN 
PICTURES 


As a four-year-old, Max Reisinger of Ed- 
wards county takes advantage of feeding 
time to ride Dad’s pigs. Dad is Harold 
Reisinger. 


Twenty-eight neighboring men and their 

wives helped clean up this farm yard after 

a fire leveled the home in Whiteside coun- 
ty; from Mrs. Kenneth Fulfs. 


$5 PICTURE OF THE MONTH 
Mrs. Charles Hildebrand of Bureau county takes the $5 
this shot of her granddaughter Karen Ann at the county fair. 


in a typical spring scene, Glenn Dodd, Adams county, 
feeds his pet lambs he calls Dagwood and Blondie. 
Glenn's parents are Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Dodd. 
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lealy M. Holmes, 81, 
Former IAA Vice Pres., 
Dies March 5 in Peoria 


Zealy M. Holmes, 81, of Mossville, 
veteran farm leader and for two years 
vice-president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, died 
March 5 in a Peoria 
hospital. 

Active as a farm- 
er and farm manag- 
er during his adult 
life Holmes served 
on the IAA board 
of directors from 
1919 to 1921 and 
as vice-president in 
1920 and again in 
1921. 

Shortly after its 


Z. M. Holmes 
organization in Peoria county Holmes 


served as ident of the Peoria Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau and for a number of 
years as a member of its executive board. 

A grtand-nephew of Lydia Moss 


Bradley, founder of Bradley University 
in Peoria, Holmes has served as a trus- 
tee of the school since he was 30 years 


old. His ability as a farm manager 
proved invaluable. 

Holmes farmed for many years near 
Mossville in Peoria county and for the 
last 25 years has been farm manager for 
the Bradley endowed university, a posi- 
tion he held up to the recent illness that 
preceded his’ death. 


His father came from Londonderry, 
Ireland, and settled in Peoria county in 
the 1830's and at one time owned 1,500 
acres of Peoria and Marshall county farm 
land. 


A life-long member of the Methodist 
church, Holmes was active in local civic 
affairs, having held nearly every office 
in Medina township. 


Holmes is survived by his wife, the 
former Nellie Frye with whom he cele- 
bated their 59th wedding anniversary this 
year, and three sons, Maurice of Rich- 
woods township, Charles of Edelstein, 
and John of Medina township. 


One kilowatt-hour of electricity will pump 
1,000 gallons of water from the average 
farm well. It will milk 30 cows, heat five 
gallons of water, grind 100 bushels of grain, 
run a tool grinder for four hours, shell 30 
bushels of corn, cool 10 gallons of milk, or 
cut one ton of ensilage and elevate it into a 
30-foot silo. 


[t's A Sure STRIKE-OUT 


FOR YOUR UNVACCINATED PIGS WHEN 


Eikelbarner Succeeds 
A. R. Wright as IAA 
Assistant Treasurer 


YLE F. Ejikelbarner, 41, investment 

adviser in the trust department of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, since 1933, has 
joined the staff of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association as assistant treasurer. 

Eikelbarner will handle the investment 
work of the IAA and associated com- 
panies. Three insurance firms serving 
Illinois farmers are among the associated 
companies. County Life, Country Mu- 
tual Casualty, and Country Mutual Fire. 

This investment work formerly was 
handled by A. R. Wright, Varna, assist- 
ant treasurer of the IAA, who retired 
April 1. 

Eikelbarner, a native of Washburn, 
was gtaduated from Monmouth college 
in 1928, and received his master’s de- 
gree from the Northwestern graduate 
school of business administration in 
1932. He has also studied law at De- 
Paul and for the past four years has been 
head finance lecturer at Central YMCA 
college. ; 


THEY’RE PITTED AGAINST HOG CHOLERA! 


Yes, once hog cholera gets into the game it’s all 
over with not one reaching first base. Play safe— 
vaccinate your pigs early with Farm Bureau Serum 
and you’re sure to be a winner at the season’s end. 


SEE YOUR FARM BUREAU 
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How About YOUR PIGS? 


Most pigs are not pampered—in fact, most pigs 
do not get enough attention. 40% of all pigs 
farrowed die before they are weaned, according 
to U.S.D.A. figures. That is almost half! This is 
a loss which can largely be avoided through 
proper care and feeding. 


LET’S SAVE MORE PIGS 


Larger and heavier litters are produced through 
careful feeding of the sow before and after far- 
rowing and a definite feeding program for the 
pigs. Experimental feeding has definitely proved 
the need for extra amounts of nutrients, particu- 
larly vitamins, during these periods. 


BLUE SEAL SOW 
SUPPLEMENT 


Blue Seal Sow Supplement is a special feed de- 
signed to aid the sow in producing strong litters 


and the rich milk required for the pigs’ first weeks of life. It is 
rich in vitamins, proteins and minerals. 


BLUE SEAL PIG SUPPLEMENT 


When pigs are from two to three weeks old, they will need to 
supplement their milk diet with other feed, particularly if the 
litter is large. Blue Seal Pig Supplement should be placed in a 
self-feeder in the creep along with farm grains. This supplement 
supplies the added nutrients required during this important 
growth period. The pigs will need this highly fortified feed until 
they reach 75 pounds weight. 


These special Blue Seal Feeds are available from the authorized 
Blue Seal Feed distributor in your county. 


Atk your Blue Seal Feed Salesman 


Direct-to-the-farm Blue Seal Feed Service is available only through 70 Farm Bureau-authorized dealers affiliated with the 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, lil. 
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lealy M. Holmes, 81, 
Former IAA Vice Pres., 
Dies March 5 in Peoria 


Zealy M. Holmes, 81, of Mossville, 
veteran farm leader and for two years 
vice-president of the Illinois Agricultural 


Association, died 
March 5 in a Peoria 
hospital. 


Active as a farm- 
er and farm manag- 
er during his adult 
life Holmes served 
on the IAA board 
of directors from 
1919 to 1921 and 
as vice-president’ in 
1920 and again in 
1921. 

Shortly after its 
organization in Peoria county Holmes 
served as president of the Peoria Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau and for a number of 
years as a member of its executive board. 

A grand-nephew of Lydia Moss 
Bradley, founder of Bradley University 
in Peoria, Holmes has served as a trus- 
tee of the school since he was 30 years 


Z. M. Holmes 
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old. His ability as a farm manager 
proved invaluable. 

Holmes farmed for many years near 
Mossville in Peoria county and for the 
last 25 years has been farm manager for 
the Bradley endowed university, a posi- 
tion he held up to the recent illness that 
preceded his death. 


His father came from Londonderry, 
Ireland, and settled in Peoria county in 
the 1830's and at one time owned 1,500 
acres of Peoria and Marshall county farm 
land. 


A life-long member of the Methodist 
church, Holmes was active in local civic 
affairs, having held nearly every office 
in Medina township. 

Holmes is survived by his wife, the 
former Nellie Frye with whom he cele- 
bated their 59th wedding anniversary this 
year, and three sons, Maurice of Rich- 
woods township, Charles of Edelstein, 
and John of Medina township. 


One kilowatt-hour of electricity will pump 
1,000 gallons of water from the average 
farm well. It will milk 30 cows, heat five 
gallons of water, grind 100 bushels of grain, 
run a tool grinder for four hours, shell 30 
bushels of corn, cool 10 gallons of milk, or 
cut one ton of ensilage and elevate it into a 
30-foot silo. 
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Eikelbarner Succeeds 
A. R. Wright as IAA 


Assistant Treasurer 


YLE F. Eikelbarner, 41, investment 

adviser in the trust department of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, since 1933, has 
joined the staff of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association as assistant treasurer. 

Eikelbarner will handle the investment 
work of the IAA and associated com- 
panies. Three insurance firms serving 
Illinois farmers are among the associated 
companies. County Life, Country Mu- 
tual Casualty, and Country Mutual Fire. 

This investment work formerly was 
handled by A. R. Wright, Varna, assist- 
ant treasurer of the IAA, who retired 
April 1. 

Eikelbarner, a native of Washburn, 
was graduated from Monmouth college 
in 1928, and received his master’s de- 
gree from the Northwestern graduate 
school of business administration in 
1932. He has also studied law at De- 


Paul and for the past four years has been 
head finance lecturer at Central YMCA 
college. 


Yes, once hog cholera gets into the game it’s all 


over with not one reaching first base. Play safe— 
vaccinate your pigs early with Farm Bureau Serum 
and you’re sure to be a winner at the season’s end. 
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Most pigs are not pampered—in fact, most pigs 
do not get enough attention. 40% of all pigs 
farrowed die before they are weaned, according 
to U.S.D.A. figures. That is almost half! This is 
a loss which can largely be avoided through 
proper care and feeding. 


Larger and heavier litters are produced through 
careful feeding of the sow before and after far- 
rowing and a definite feeding program for the 
pigs. Experimental feeding has definitely proved 
the need for extra amounts of nutrients, particu- 
larly vitamins, during these periods. 


Blue Seal Sow Supplement is a special feed de- 
signed to aid the sow in producing strong litters 


and the rich milk required for the pigs’ first weeks of life. It is 
rich in vitamins, proteins and minerals. 


When pigs are from two to three weeks old, they will need to 
supplement their milk diet with other feed, particularly if the 
litter is large. Blue Seal Pig Supplement should be placed in a 
self-feeder in the creep along with farm grains. This supplement 
supplies the added nutrients required during this important 
growth period. The pigs will need this highly fortified feed until 
they reach 75 pounds weight. 


These special Blue Seal Feeds are available from the authorized 
Blue Seal Feed distributor in your county. 


Direct-to-the-farm Blue Seal Feed Service is available only through 70 Farm Bureau-authorized dealers affiliated with the 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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4-H CLUB ADULT LEADERS ARE 
HONORED AT SPRINGFIELD MEETING 


ORE than 300 persons attended the 

first annual 4-H Club Leaders Recog- 
nition Meeting in Springfield Feb. 27. 
The meeting was ar- 
ranged under the 
joint sponsorship of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, 
the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation, 
the University of Il- 
linois Extension 
Service, and the Il- 
linois Chain Store 
Council. 

An all day meet- 
ing was held with a 
banquet in the evening given over to the 
recognition of the constructive work 
which has been carried on by local 4-H 
Club leaders during 1946. 

The program in the afternoon included 
a conducted tour of Lincoln’s home, Lin- 
coln’s tomb, the State House and the 
Centennial building. Principal speaker 


Mrs. Goodwin 


was Dr. J. O. Christianson, Farm Club 
program director for Minnesota and su- 
perintendent of the school of agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota. 

Speaking for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association was George Metzger, IAA 
field secretary. Mrs. Raymond Hanley, 
Scott county, represented the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation and Prof. J. 
C. Spitler, state leader of farm advisers, 
spoke for the extension service. 

Spokesman for the local 4-H Club 
leaders was Mrs. Phil Goodwin, Will 
county, Edwin I. Pilchard, director of 
agricultural 4-H Club work in Ilinois, 
presided as ‘toastmaster. Other speakers 
included Robert B. Irwin, secretary of 
the Springfield Chamber of Commerce 
and Albert Eisner, Jr., president of the 
Illinois Chain Store Council. 

Four prominent leaders were invited 
from each county, representing both 
agricultural and home economic 4-H 
Clubs. Sixty-seven counties are repre- 
sented. 


A group of 4-H Club leaders attending the 4-H Club Recognition Meeting in Springfield 
visit Lincoin’s tomb. 
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STYLED FOR GLAMOUR 


This high style sweater has a trick up its 
sleeves in the new, deep armholes. The 
high neckline adds fashion interest and is 
a perfect setting for your throat-hugging 
jewelry. Cable stitch insets decorate the 
front and sleeves and contrast with the 
smooth stockingette stitch. For free instruc- 
tions send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association Record, 608 South Dear- 
born, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Chest X-Rays Check 
On Tuberculosis Is Made 
In Kane County 


He you had a chest X-ray recently 


to check whether or not you are free 
from tuberculosis? 

If you lived in the village of Hamp- 
shire, population a little over 650 in 
Kane county, you would have had the 
opportunity to have had the chest X-ray 
by the mobile unit of the Kane County 
Tuberculosis Association. 

The Hampshire Home Bureau unit 
sponsored the mobile unit and spent one 
day in Hampshire making X-rays at the 
school, on Main street. 

During the day 279 persons were X- 
rayed. The school was covered 100 per 
cent and most of the business houses co- 
operated. The five factories of the vil- 
lage were very enthusiastic and gave 100 
per cent cooperation. 

This service was free to all. The ex- 
pense being met through the Christmas 
Seal campaign which has always been 
very enthusiastically supported by the 
Hampshire community. 
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» HOMEMAKERS 


HOME BUREAU RESOLUTIONS FOR 1947 


HE Illinois Home Bureau Federation 

1947 resolutions are being presented 
to the county organizations throughout 
the state this spring. 

Members of the committee on resolu- 
tions were Mrs. Carroll Colegrove, chair- 
man; Mrs. N. C. Ackland, and Mrs. Gil- 
bert Brown. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

“During this period of reconversion from 
war to peace, we re-affirm our belief in the 
American way of life, with its ideals of serv- 
ice and opportunity for all men. 

“We urge that Home Bureau seriously con- 
sider the need of conservation of land fer- 
tility, of forests, of waterways, and other 
natural resources. 

“We believe there must be more home 
training for tolerance toward those of differ- 
ent race, color, or religion. 

“We would suggest that Home Bureau 
members make greater use of the library at 
Springfield, through the reading courses of- 
fered by the extension department. 

“We endorse the present county school sur- 
vey. We believe that each Home Bureau 
member should become informed in order that 
she may vote intelligently. We advise Home 
Bureau women to show a friendly and helpful 


STEPHENSON HOME BUREAU 
HOLDS MANY NATIONS TEA 


“A Tea of Many Nations” was held 
in Stephenson county reports Mrs. Roger 
Heitkam for Home Bureau members. 

Mrs. Samuel Taylor, Lena, spoke on 
her life in Lucknow, India, where she 
was a missionary for six years. She wore 
a lovely red silk costume embroidered in 
gold thread, which was a bridal sari 
from India. She also had many fine 
pieces of handiwork from India to illus- 
trate her lecture. Many of the members 


and visitors also exhibited souvenirs from 


other countries. 

Mrs. Ena K. Chesney, Home Adviser, 
told about the International Organiza- 
tion — Associated Country Women of 
the World. Home Bureau members in 
Stephenson county as well as every Home 
Bureau member in the state of Illinois 
belongs to this world-wide organization 
of homemakers. 

“Friendship” games and folk songs of 
different countries were sung. Flags 


.of the various nations decorated the tea 


tables. Mrs. William Miller and Mrs. 
Wesley Schaper, charter members, poured. 
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attitude toward the teachers of the commu- 
nity, and to cooperate in all possible ways 
with the local schools. 


“We wish to encourage the efforts being 
made toward an appropriation for a new 
building and new equipment for the home 
economics department of the University of 
Illinois. 


“We suggest that each county board con- 
sider these resolutions, and that they include 
such projects as they deem most needed in 
their county program for study and action. 

“Finally we recommend that these resolu- 
tions be spread on our records and that a 
copy be sent to each Home Bureau county.” 


President Shuman in his editorial 
on page 3 of the RECORD decries 
the fact that so few farm homes 
have been modernized. Do you 


agree? Who is to blame? W e’d 
like to hear from you. Address 
letters to [AA Recorp Editor, 608 
South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 


ACCESSORY SET 


it’s time to think of spring accessories. If 
you’ve never crocheted, here is your op- 
portunity to learn. Both hat and shoulder 
bag are simple rounds of single crochet; 
the directions are written for the just- 
learning crocheter. Of course, experts will 
want an attractive hat and bag set like 
this, too. For free instructions send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Wom- 
en’s Editor, Ulinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Ilinois 
picked to represent state at National 4-H 
Club Camp to be held next June in Wash- 


These four 4-H’ers have been 


ington, D. C. From upper left: trene 

Downey, Putnam county; Miriam Wrigley, 

Peoria; Loren Nelson, Marshall-Putnam; 
Orvan Peters, Kankakee. 


PLAN 4-H CAMPS TO 


BLANKET ALL OF STATE 


Every farm kid in the state that be- 
longs to a 4-H Club will be in reach of 
a club camp if plans drawn by an ad- 
visory committee of farm and home ad- 
visers develop. 

The plan, endorsed by delegates from 
the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
the Home Bureau Federation, envisions 
four district camps to be developed in 
the state. 

Shaw-waw-nas-see will serve northern 
Illinois and the state 4-H memorial camp, 
east-central Illinois. Camp sites for 
western and southern areas are to be de- 
termined soon. 

The committee also decided that fund- 
raising and fund-dispersing activities are 
to be centered in one controlling agency 
so groups can work together for the bene- 
fit of the state-wide camp program as a 
whole. 

Donors will have the privilege of 
picking the camps to which their gifts 
are to go but if no designation is made 
money donated will go to camps most 
needing funds. 
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HARDIN COUNTY 
LEADS THE WAY 


(Continued from page 6) 


brary facilities be maintained, and that 
special classes be held for handicapped 
and exceptional children. 

The report also recommends that the 
present 107 local school board members 
be replaced by one county board of seven 
mi fs. 

Following the announcement of the 
recommendations, Porter said: ‘“Immedi- 
ately there arose a clamor and tumult. It 
is a fine theory—but. It is not prac- 
tical. . . .the consolidation will cost too 
much. . . .the bonded indebtedness will 
be too heavy a burden on the taxpayers. 

. .there are no buses to transport pu- 
pils. . . .buses will cost too much. . . .the 
road system required for a consolidated 
school system will be too costly.” 

Most of the men on the committee 
point out that the county cannot afford not 
to educate its children in the best pos- 
sible manner. The initial cost will be 
heavy, they admit, but the school system 
will be more efficient and will give far 
more for less in the long run. 

Hardin county is not as extensively 
farmed as other Illinois counties. Some 
of its farms are isolated and 16,000 of 
its acres are part of the Shawnee Na- 
tional Forest. 


Most Live Near River 


The bulk of the county’s 8,000 popu- 
lation lives in a two or three mile strip 
of land along the Ohio river. Here, 
too, are its three incorporated municipali- 
ties—Rosiclare, population 1800; Eliza- 
bethtown, 650; and Cave in Rock, 500. 

In an area mining about 90 per cent of 
the nation’s fluorspar (used in metal in- 
dustry, mainly steel), Rosiclare is the 
wealthiest of the three communities and 
probably is more satisfied with the status 
quo than the others. Its tax evaluation 
equals that of the rest of the county com- 
bined. 

Rosiclare and Cave in Rock have their 
own high schools and they don’t want 
to give them up. But their geographical 
location makes their selection as the site 
of the county’s one senior high school 
highly improbable. The committee rec- 
ommendations, however, would not force 
either town to give up its high school if 
it didn’t wish to. 

In the uplands away from the river, 
the educational facilities for rural chil- 
dren are none too desirable. There are 
27 one-room schools with 395 pupils 
which the committee would like to see 
relegated to history. 

There are 1500 grade school pupils in 
the county for the seven schools recom- 
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mended, and 300 high school students 
for the senior high school recommended. 
Obviously there just aren’t enough stu- 
dents available for two first class high 
schools. 

Hauling children from sparsely-popu- 
lated areas is another problem that scarce- 
ly can be avoided. Without good roads 
the consolidation cannot be a success. 
With the county in one road district it is 
now stripped of all unnecesssary admin- 
istrative inefficiency. Adequate machin- 
ery can be used throughout the county, 
not just in one township as in many 
Illinois counties. With sufficient funds 
a good job is not too much to expect. 

Good roads even without adequate out- 
side help are not beyond the realm of 
plausibility in Hardin county; neither are 
good schools. The school survey com- 
mittee has advocated a system it believes 
practical, adequate under the circum- 
stances, and good. 

It remains for the public to voice its 
approval or disapproval so a plan of 
action soon may be followed. In doing 
so, they may well ponder the words of 
the editor at Elizabethtown: “The fu- 
ture of this country rests with the com- 
ing generation. They must be educated.” 


‘THERE OUGHTA 
BE A LAW 


(Continued from page 15) 


be sold for feeding purposes only, with- 
out showing a negative blood test, but 
these animals will be restricted and under 
quarantine while being fed. 

Many farmers have had the sad ex- 
perience Sam Brown had when they 
bought cattle which looked healthy and 
later proved to be infected with Bang’s 
disease. Many times the loss caused by 
bringing in one of these infected animals 
was several times its actual value in the 
damage they caused in the rest of the 
herd. 

The above law was written and de- 
signed for your protection, and complete 
enforcement of all of its provisions will 
be very difficult, but each of you can 
help! 

Require a clean blood test on every cow 
you buy, and furnish the same on every 
cow you sell! In the long run you will 
be helping yourself and your neighbors. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Picture page entries 
should be addressed to Picture Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, Ill. If you wish pic- 
ture returned, enclose self-addressed eae ee 
envelope. Entries are judged on originality, 
clearness, and interest. Avoid shots of per- 
sons merely looking toward camera. Best 
picture receives $5. Others published receive 


$1. 


STAFF DIRECTORY OF 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION & 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


DEPARTMENT DIRECTORS 
Sec’y, Organization & Information....G. E. Metzger 


Sec’y of Marketing...............................L. L. Colvis 
Dairy Marketing.. .E. E. Houghtby 
Grain Marketing... ..George H. Iftner 


Live Stock Marketing... 


General Office...... C. E. Johnston 


Organization... .O. D. Brissenden 
Personnel .....W. E. eer 
Publicity. Creston Foster 
Research. _L. H. Simerl 


Rural School Relations.... 
Safety and Public Health. ..W. 
Special Services............. ....Roy P. Johnson 
Property Taxation... _Bert Vandervliet 
Transportation-Claims.. 5 
Vet. Medical Relations........C. D. Van Houweling 
Young People’s Activities...........Ellsworth D. Lyon 


ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
Country Life Ins. Co.......A. E. Richardson, Mgr. 
Country Mutual Fire Co......... J. H. Kelker, Mgr. 
Country Mutual Casualty Co....Frank V. Wires 

gr. 
Ill. Agr. Auditing Assn................. C. E. Strand, Mgr. 
Ill. Agr. Service Co......... Donald Kirkpatrick, Sec. 
Ill, Co-op Locker Service....C. F. Musser, Mgr. 
Ill. F. Bur. Serum Assn....S. F. Russell, Sec.-Mgr. 
Ill. Farm Supply Co. .C. H. Becker, Mgr. 
Ill. Fruit Growers’ Exchange.....Ted Davis, Mgr. 
Ill. Grain Corporation.......Howard McWard, Mgr. 
Ill. Gr. Terminals Co..G. H. Iftner. Acting Mgr. 


Prairie Farms Creameries.Dave Henry. Sales Mgr. 


FARMERS SAVE ON 
PHONE RATE DECISION 


Denial of an increase in telephone 
rates to the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Company by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission will save rural and 
urban families in north central and 
southern IIlinois $880,000 annually. 

This is the estimate made by G. W. 
Baxter, director of claims and transpor- 
tation for the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, after the decision of the com- 
merce commission was made public re- 


- cently. 


An increase in rates was opposed by 
IAA representatives at five regional meet- 
ings held since last fall at Marion, Olney, 
Mendota, Paxton, and Monmouth on the 
grounds that the company was asking 
for a higher rate without first improv- 
ing its service. 

Many of the 180 towns affected were 
represented by local counsel or by coun- 
sel of the Illinois Municipal League, 
which took an active part in opposing the 
rate increase. 

Farmers who appeared at these re- 
gional meetings, alleged that the tele- 
phone company’s service and equipment 
were poor, Baxter said. 

The commerce commission ruled that 
the company had not operated at an out- 
of- et loss, Baxter said, and for this 
and other reasons, the commission re- 
garded its present rates as reasonable 
until such time as the company is able 
to prove otherwise. 
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hail age to growing crops. 28,000 
Ilin Farm Bureau members were cov- 
ered. Each year, more and more Farm 
Bureau members are protecting their 
year’s income ‘with this economical hail 
policy. See ? v friendly Country Mutual 
Fire agent / ioday and get protection on 


those new’crops. DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


to y: Farm Bureau. members to cover 


_ OF THE SOIL_ 


Farm Bureau is first and last a guardian of 
the soil, from which our national strength is 


drawn. 


Stable, equitable farm prices mean that 
land can be rested and rotated. We seek 
fair farm prices. 


Diversity of crops, planned crop rotation, 
fertilization restore richness to the land. We 


research, we plan, we teach in these fields. 


Economical insurance protection means more 
stable farm management — fewer lost ‘farm 
plants”. We provide that insurance protec- 
tion. 


Through our programs that seek better 
roads, better schools, fair taxation, better 
farming policies we seek to make each acre 
of land return a better living in relation to 
what a year’s cropping take out of the land 
and out of the man who crops it. This pro- 
gram is worthy of your strongest support. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A New, Streamlined 


Feeding System. 


Blue Seal hog feeds have been improved to bring to 
the feeder a sound, simplified, economical program. 


The protein content of Blue Seal Hog Supplement and Blue Seal Summer 
Supplement has been increased and our former Pig Supplement and 


Sow Supplement has been combined to fit practical feeding conditions. 


HOG SUPPLEMENT 


Protein content has been increased from 35 to 40 percent! It's more 
economical—you get cheaper gains because it will balance more 


farm grains. Should be fed to pigs 75 pounds and over. 


PASTURE SUPPLEMENT 


A 42 percent protein mixture of high quality animal and plant proteins 


containing no alfalfa meal. Formulated to meet the supplemental needs 
of those feeders who raise hogs on pasture. Very economical feed DIRECT-T0 THE -FARM SERVICE 
ve sea ee istributors offer a ir -tO- 


farm Service’’ which saves time and expense. 
Adequate supply — Dependable delivery — 


for hogs that have access to good pasture. 


Where you want it. DD 
PIG AND SOW SUPPLEMENT : 
Distributed Exclusively by , tread 
A highly fortified 35 percent protein feed. This new feed isa combi: 7O MEMBER COMPANIES AFFILIATED WITH soot 


nation of our former Pig Supplement and Sow Supplement. They have Asst. 
ILLINOIS FA . i) & 


been combined into this one highly fortified feed to meet practical 
feeding conditions on Illinois farms. Pig and Sow Supplement is to be 608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 


fed with farm grains to sows during gestation and lactation and to 


pigs up to 75 pounds in weight. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


agriculture. 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS, WORKERS & DRONES 


HE famous oriental cherry trees in full bloom around 
the Tidal Basin in Washington, D. C., were a beauti- 
ful sight. We joined the thousands of tourists to 
stroll through the parks and buildings and other 
points of interest in the nation’s capital. 

As we stood beneath one cluster 
of fragrant blossoms I noticed that the 
flowers were attracting the same kind 
of bees that we have in Illinois. Busy 
worker bees were heavily laden with 
pollen and nectar which they would 
carry several miles to a hive where 
much of it probably would be con- 
sumed by the drones. 


“Washington is like that! Like 
the cherry trees it is beautiful. It has 
the hustle and bustle of the worker bees but it also has 
many thousands of drones. Unlike the bees in the hive, 
we have no effective system of eliminating the drones in 
Washington. Our federal offices and bureaus are filled 
with thousands of employees many of whom do little, if 
any, useful work and whose chief goal is to remain on the 
public payroll for the rest of their lives. Civil service has 
largely ceased to be a benefit to the public and has now 
become a device to maintain inefficient and unnecessary 
federal job holders at the expense of the tax paying public. 
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By P, resident Charles 2. fs: SERN 


The purpose of our trip to Washington was not to 
see the cherry trees but rather to testify before the House 
Sub-Committee on Agricultural Appropriations. We were 
trying to reflect to Congress the thinking of you folks on 
the farms of Illinois when we asked for substantial reduc- 
tions in appropriations. We urged a 20 per cent cut in 
administrative, office and salary expenditures at national 
and regional levels. We suggested that at least $100,- 
000,000 could be cut from the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation without seriously reducing essential services. 


However, the U. S. Department of Agriculture is not 
the worst offender in the matter of excessive spending of 
the taxpayers’ money. In the Pentagon building alone 
there are more office workers today than there are citizens 
in the city of Bloomington, Illinois! Nearly 800 janitors 
are used in this one building with its 17 miles of corridors 
filled daily with milling throngs. Nearly two years after 
the end of the war with our Army and Navy forces largely 
disbanded we still have hundreds of “‘temporary’’ office 
buildings filled to overflowing with office workers sub- 
merged in red tape. 


Your Congressmen have an unpleasant but necessary 
task to perform in reducing federal expenditures. I would 
like to suggest that we take a minute to write a few words 
of encouragement to our Representatives and Senators. 
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Watching Alson Myers dust his peach trees. 


Farmer's Eriend 


IF | HAD MY LIFE TO LIVE 
OVER AGAIN | WOULD BE 
EITHER A FARMER OR 

A FARM ADVISER’ 


Talking Farm Bureau with Organization Director E. L. DeLay. 


This is a tribute to the men who, over the past 35 years, 
have added to the esteem of their profession and to the bet- 
terment of Illinois agriculture. We take the career of the 
oldest — adviser as fairly typical of the work these men 
have done. eetee 


EXT October, F. J. Blackburn will start his 30th year 
as a farm adviser for the Marion County Farm Bureau. 
Blackburn's career covers most of the 35 years Illinois 
has had farm advisers and extends across the period 
over which agriculture has made greater progress than 

in all the previous century. 

As the oldest in point of service of Illinois’ 99 county 


farm advisers, Blackburn has had a front row seat at this 


moving drama in Illinois agriculture. And like most farm 
advisers, when he hasn’t been a spectator, he has been one 
of the principal actors. 

“If I had my life to live over again,’ Marion county's 
first and only farm adviser said, “I would be either a farmer 
or a farm adviser.” For Blackburn believes that the farm 
adviser has grown in stature over the years to a station where 
he is respected for what he has done for the agriculture of 
his community. 

But the farm adviser’s lot hasn’t always been so pleas- 
ant to contemplate. Farm advisers still work pretty hard. 
But life isn’t so rough as it was in the “good old days’ de- 
scribed by Farm Adviser Blackburn. 

Imagine the days of no paved highways and bottom- 
less, impassable country roads; and the weary hours of travel- 
ing by horse and buggy and later the crank-it-yourself, none- 
too-dependable automobile. Those were the days, too, of 
no tractors and little farm machinery and almost no elec- 
tricity. Often the farm adviser had to travel by train then 
plod through the mud from the station to the farm house 
where he stayed overnight. 

The farm adviser also has seen a great change in the 
attitude of the folks in his county. ‘When I started work,” 
Blackburn said, “many resented being told they could do 
better. Now they know that only the well-informed farmer 
can be a success.” 

That is particularly true in fruit farming which is a 
major activity in Marion county. When Blackburn started 
as farm adviser fruit production consisted chiefly of apples 
and pears. Since then peaches have become more important 
than apples or pears. 

And today a fruit farmer is a highly trained specialist 
in skills and equipment that have come into common use 
during the later years Farm Adviser Blackburn has served. 
Fine fruit now depends on good soil, climate, cover crops, 
fertilizers, spray and dusting equipment, insect, disease, and 
erosion control. 

The farm adviser won’t claim the credit for the many 
innovations in agriculture which have meant money in the 
pocket for the average farmer, but much of it is his just 
the same. 

Blackburn recalls using movies to preach the gospel 
of sound agriculture when the flickers were an oddity to 90 
per cent of the people in Marion county. 

Like many devices used by farm advisers, the movies 
to Blackburn were a means to an end; the end being the 
realization of a healthy, diverse, and stable agriculture. Many 
of his fondest hopes have been realized and many are in the 
process of realization. His experience has been duplicated in 
numerous Illinois County Farm Bureaus. 
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Starting on a day’s trip around the county the 
farm adviser gets his tank filled by Farm 
Supply Service Company man, Lester Henne. 


Discussing labor conditions with Farm Labor Assistant Bill Williams. 


The diversity of Marion county agriculture is evident 
in the fact that last year it had 58,000 apple trees, 200,000 


peach trees, and 15,000 pear trees in production. Forty 
thousand of its acres were in soybeans, 30,000 acres in corn, 
25,000 acres in alfalfa and sweet clover, and 10,000 acres 
in winter wheat. Beef and dairy cattle are common and 
hog-raising is widespread. 

Blackburn has echoed the cry of the farm adviser for 
three decades: “Farming has no future unless the land is 
taken care of.” 

Going even further, he tells Marion farmers that their 
land will produce as much as the higher-priced land in 
northern Illinois if it is cared for. Building the soil is and 
has been his major project. 

One of his proudest achievements is his pioneer efforts 
in the field of potash deficiency in southern Illinois. Rec- 
ognizing his experience and knowledge of the subject, the 
American Potash Institute has given his field work and in- 
vestigation wide publicity through published articles. 

His years of effort are beginning to pay off. “I doubt 
that any farm in the county was completely limed 10 years 
ago,” Blackburn said. “Now many are completely limed, 
phosphated and potashed. Two hundred tons of straight 
potash were used last year and more would have been used 
had it been available.” 

Agriculture, like history, will move on into the long 
years ahead but now and then the farmers of tomorrow will 
look back to say of the farm advisers of our day: “They 
built us a solid foundation.” 


Visiting the farm of Dean Beals, the farm ad- 
viser discusses dairying conditions with Beals 
(right) and his son, Harold Beals (center). 


Getting a first- 
hand report on 
the prospects 
for a bumper 
peach crop, he 
examines Fruit 
Farmer 
Hale’s 

buds. 


Examining the 
results of 2-D4 
weed killer 
with Glen Key, 
soil conserva- 
tion service 
technician, he 
sees for him- 
self. 


Inspecting a prized brood sow and its health 
litter of pigs owned by Harold Beals, the farr 
adviser voices his encouragement. 


Encouraging the activities of farm youth, the fart 
adviser admires a pair of sleek Herefords raised b 
Donald Shanefelt, a 4-H club vice president. 
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Watching Alson Myers dust his peach trees. 


Farmer's Friend 


IF | HAD MY LIFE TO LIVE 
OVER AGAIN | WOULD BE 
EITHER A FARMER OR 

A FARM ADVISER’ 


Talking Farm Bureau with Organization Director E. L. DeLay. 


This is a tribute to the men who, over the past 35 years. 
have added to the esteem of their profession and to the bet- 
terment of Illinois agriculture. We take the career of the 
oldest farm adviser as fairly typical of the work these men 
have done. panes 


EXT October, F. J. Blackburn will start his 30th year 
as a farm adviser for the Marion County Farm Bureau. 
Blackburn's career covers most of the 35 years Illinois 
has had farm advisers and extends across the period 
over which agriculture has made greater progress than 

in all the previous century. 

As the oldest in point of service of Illinois’ 99 county 
farm advisers, Blackburn has had a front row seat at this 
moving drama in Illinois agriculture. And like most farm 
advisers, when he hasn't been a spectator, he has been one 
of the principal actors. 

“If I had my life to live over again,” Marion county's 
first and only farm adviser said, “I would be either a farmer 
or a farm adviser.’ For Blackburn believes that the farm 
adviser has grown in stature over the years to a station where 
he is respected for what he has done for the agriculture of 
his community. 

But the farm adviser’s lot hasn't always been so pleas- 
ant to contemplate. Farm advisers still work pretty hard. 
But life isn’t so rough as it was in the “good old days” de- 
scribed by Farm Adviser Blackburn. 

Imagine the days of no paved highways and bottom- 
less, impassable country roads; and the weary hours of travel- 
ing by horse and buggy and later the crank-it-yourself, none- 
too-dependable automobile. Those were the days, too, of 
no tractors and little farm machinery and almost no elec- 
tricity. Often the farm adviser had to travel by train then 
plod through the mud from the station to the farm house 
where he stayed overnight. 

The farm adviser also has seen a great change in the 
attitude of the folks in his county. ‘When I started work,” 
Blackburn said, “many resented being told they could do 
better. Now they know that only the well-informed farmer 
can be a success.” 

That is particularly true in fruit farming which is a 
major activity in Marion county. When Blackburn started 
as farm adviser fruit production consisted chiefly of apples 
and pears. Since then peaches have become more important 
than apples or pears. 

And today a fruit farmer is a highly trained specialist 
in skills and equipment that have come into common use 
during the later years Farm Adviser Blackburn has served. 
Fine fruit now depends on good soil, climate, cover crops, 
fertilizers, spray and dusting equipment, insect. disease, and 
erosion control. 

The farm adviser won't claim the credit for the many 
innovations in agriculture which have meant money in the 
pocket for the average farmer, but much of it is his just 
the same. 

Blackburn recalls using movies to preach the gospel 
of sound agriculture when the flickers were an oddity to 90 
per cent of the people in Marion county. 

Like many devices used by farm advisers, the movies 
to Blackburn were a means to an end; the end being the 
realization of a healthy, diverse, and stable agriculture. Many 
of his fondest hopes have been realized and many are in the 
process of realization. His experience has been duplicated i in 
numerous Illinois County Farm Bureaus. 
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Starting on a day’s trip around the county the 
farm adviser gets his tank filled by Farm 
Supply Service Company man, Lester Henne. 
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Discussing labor conditions with Farm Labor Assistant Bill Williams. 


The diversity of Marion county agriculture is evident 
in the fact that last year it had 58,000 apple trees, 200,000 
peach trees, and 15,000 pear trees in production. Forty 
thousand of its acres were in soybeans, 30,000 acres in corn, 
25,000 acres in alfalfa and sweet clover, and 10,000 acres 
in winter wheat. Beef and dairy cattle are common and 
hog-raising is widespread. 

Blackburn has echoed the cry of the farm adviser for 
three decades: ‘‘Farming has no future unless the land is 
taken care of.” 

Going even further, he tells Marion farmers that their 
land will produce as much as the higher-priced land in 
northern Illinois if it is cared for, Building the soil is and 
has been his major project. 

One of his proudest achievements is his pioneer efforts 
in the field of potash deficiency in southern Illinois. Rec- 
ognizing his experience and knowledge of the subject, the 
American Potash Institute has given his field work and in- 
vestigation wide publicity through published articles. 

His years of effort are beginning to pay off. “I doubt 
that any farm in the county was completely limed years 
ago,” Blackburn said. “Now many are completely limed, 
phosphated and potashed. Two hundred tons of straight 
potash were used last year and more would have been used 
had it been available.” 

Agriculture, like history, will move on into the long 
years ahead but now and then the farmers of tomorrow will 
look back to say of the farm advisers of our day: “They 
built us a solid foundation.” 


Visiting the farm of Dean Beals, the farm ad- Inspecting a prized brood sow and its health 
viser discusses dairying conditions with Beals litter of pigs owned by Harold Beals, the farr) 
(right) and his son, Harold Beals 


Getting a first- 
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examines Fruit 
Farmer Joe 
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buds. 
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adviser voices his encouragement. 
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Encouraging the activities of farm youth, the farr 
adviser admires a pair of sleek Herefords raised b 
Donald Shanofelt, a 4-H club vice president. 


STRONGHURST 


GETS THE 


HIGH DOLLAR 


NEW CO-OP IS BRINGING 
AN ACTIVE MARKET 


aoa ff HENDERSON COUNTY'S 
| RIGHT TO THE MEMBER'S DOOR 


by LEW REISNER, !AA Field Editor 


IVESTOCK producers in Hender- 

son county have a right to be 

enthusiastic over their new direct 

hog buying program and recent 

sales tie-in with the statewide 

Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation. 

It’s pretty well agreed that since 
their marketing co-op started buying 
hogs this winter direct from farmers 
at the yards in Stronghurst it raised 
the price -on all grades and weights 
by at least 50 cents a hundred. 

And C. A. Hartquist, manager of the 
Henderson Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, maintains this estimate is con- 
servative. ‘Soon after we switched to 
direct buying in January,” he said re- 
cently, “we had concrete proof that 
other buyers were offering as much as 
a dollar less than we were paying.” 

Even more it’s giving farmers the 
satisfaction of selling at home coopera- 
tively. It is bringing an active market 
to their door. 


Manager Hartquist, center, fills out weight 
ticket for Roy Anderson as Sven Severson, 
right, looks on. 


Roy Anderson waits 
his turn at the scales. 

He has sold his hogs direct 

to the busy Stronghurst Co-op. 


Weekly hog receipts at the Strong- 
hurst yards haye doubled and many 
new patrons are now selling direct 
through the home co-op. This shows, 
in the opinion of Earl Brokaw, pres- 
ident of the Henderson County Farm 
Bureau, that the new service is popular. 


To demonstrate how the county and 
state marketing associations tie in to- 
gether, Hartquist explained his day’s 
bidding. “I had a call this morning 
from Decatur,” he said. “A Wisconsin 
firm wanted 250 hogs weighing be- 
tween 210 and 230 pounds. 


“I agreed to furnish all these hogs 
and at 10 o'clock I had them bought.” 
He paid $27.50 a hundred for them. 


Farmers who sold knew what they 
were getting before the hogs left their 
farm. They are protected. If the 
market should have gone up after they 
had sold and the association made a 
profit, the farmer would eventually get 
it back as a patronage dividend. 


Losses? ‘So far,” Hartquist ad- 
mitted readily, ‘we've lost on just one 
day’s buying, about $26.” 


They buy hogs only. Other species 
are shipped to co-ops on terminal mar- 
kets every Monday. They expect to en- 
large soon by getting into the stocker 


and feeder business, selling particularly 
to those wanting less than carload lots. 


Although they expect a weekly aver- 
age of about 900 hogs throughout the 
year, receipts have run as high as 650 
daily for which they have paid as much 
as $42,000. 


The co-op at Stronghurst is a pace- 
setter. Other buyers phone in to learn 


what they are paying. This naturally 


makes for a good market. “In effect,” 
ciara Fats says, “farmers get a patron- 
age dividend every time they sell us 
a hog.” 


Hogs are trucked in from as far 
distant as 12 miles southwest of Car- 
thage or about 48 miles from Strong- 
hurst, from Aledo, 36 miles to the 
north, and west from the Mississippi 
river, the western boundary of Hender- 
son county. ‘ 


The farmer-members hire their own 
manager who grades and weighs their 
hogs. This helps. But just as im- 
portant, the co-op’s ability to get the 
high dollar rests with its tie-in with 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


All hogs purchased at Stronghurst 
and eight other concentration points 
in Illinois are sold through the Decatur 
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Business Manager Danforth, seated, shows 

Organization Director Stackhouse incorpora- 

tion papers for their new marketing co-op 
in neighboring Henry county. 


sales office of the ILlinois Livestock 
Marketing Association. 

All hogs are sold on a graded basis 
and they are sold direct to packers who 
place their orders directly with the 
Decatur sales office which in turn 
phones in the bids to country yards. 

Currently more than 30 packers are 
buying through Decatur. It is direct, 
competitive and simple. 


In Business 30 Years 

News travels fast. Neighboring 
Mercer, Rock Island, Hancock, Henry 
and Adams counties, spurred by Hen- 
derson’s success, will start their own 
county-wide marketing associations as 
soon as they can buy, build or lease 
yards. 

The Henderson county cooperative is 
founded on a firm core of more than 
200 patron farmers many of whom re- 
member when the shipping association 
was first organized in 1917 as the 
Stronghurst Cooperative Shipping As- 
sociation. 


Plan New Building 

It was reorganized this year in 
January as the Henderson Livestock 
Marketing Association. Hartquist has 
been with both agencies for more than 
20 years. A yard man works full time 
for the association and a third helper, 
a bookkeeper, works on a part-time 
basis. 

They plan to build a new office 
building and scale house, and to buy a 
new scale, for a cost of about $3,000. 
When they reorganized they raised 
$6,000 without campaigning. Eventual- 
ly this may be increased to $10,000. 

Any troubles? Well, mostly the 
troubles that come from a farmer be- 
ing human. When a farmer sells his 
hogs and the market drops Manager 
Hartquist finds more hogs trucked in 
than he agreed to take. ’ 

But time and maybe a little under- 
standing should cure that. 


MAY, 1947 


How Are Your Rural Roads? 


HAT IMPROVEMENT does your 
*™¥ township or road district plan for 
the farm-to-market roads you have 
driven over this winter? 

Many miles of rural roads have be- 
come impassable troughs of ruts and 
mud during the last few months. 

Have the roads which were resur- 
faced in your neighborhood last sum- 
mer held up satisfactorily ? 

Now is the time to be concerned 
about the road which goes past your 
farm. Road construction and mainte- 
nance will begin soon. You should 
know what the program is for your 
district. 

In many counties improvements au- 
thorized by the $15,000,000 farm-to- 
highway appropriation have not been 
completed. What has your township 
done? 

If additional state assistance for 
farm-to-market roads is to be expected, 
then wise use of the money locally is 
important. It must be made a good in- 
vestment, 


If you live on a township or road 
district road and are still in the dark 
about what is being done in your dis- 
trict, you should contact your road 
commissioner. Ask him what improve- 
ments are to be made and how much 
money will be available. Find out 
what kind and how much road equip- 
ment is owned by the district, what the 
road and bridge income is annually, 
and how much debt the district has. 
If you live on a county road, ask the 
same thing of your township super- 
visor or county commissioner. This 
information will help you understand 
the present condition of your roads 
and what you can expect in the future. 

Around 11,000 miles of rural roads 
were scheduled to be improved with 
the $15,000,000 appropriation, Did 
you get full value from the amount 
spent in your township? 

Now is the time to ask your road 
commissioner what road improvement 
activity he plans this season for the 
road on which you live. 


| Our Cover | 


HE Illinois state Capitol building at Springfield is the fourth of our | 


series of cover pictures illustrating picturesque and historic Illinois 
It is the sixth Capitol building occupied by the Illinois 


scenes. 


General Assembly since the state was admitted to the Union in 1818. 
It was built in the gaudy, over-elaborate style of the late nineteenth 
century which by today’s standards is neither | 


beautiful nor efficient. 

Ground was broken for the present Cap- | 
itol March 11, 1868. 
cornerstone took place Oct. 5 of the same year. 
Still unfinished, the building was occupied in 
1876. In 1888 it finally was completed. The 
state planned to spend $3,000,000 on the 
structure but it cost $4,500,000. 

The building is in the form of a cross 
and is 379 feet from north to south and 268 
from east to west. 
flagstaff’s tip it is 405 feet. The circular foun- 
dation upon which the great dome rests is 
92Y, feet in diameter and is built upon 
solid rock. 

The exterior of the building is of Niagara limestone. 
polished granite, and floors, corridors, main stairway, and inner columns 
are of vari-colored granite and marble. 
orated with paintings and art work. 


Formal laying of the 


From the ground to the 


Pillars are of 


The ceilings and walls are dec- 


When the state Capitol was completed it was thought adequate for 

all possible growth but since then great changes have been made in its 

| interior. For instance, the old water-powered elevators have been replaced 
| by modern lifts. Two new buildings — the Centennial building and the 
Archives building — carry on state functions which could not be housed 


in the Capitol. 
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HENDERSON COUNTY'S 
NEW CO-OP IS BRINGING 
AN ACTIVE MARKET 
RIGHT TO THE MEMBER'S DOOR 


by LEW REISNER, 1AA Field Editor 


IVESTOCK producers in Hender 

son county have a right to be 

enthusiastic over their new direct 

hog buying program and recent 

sales tie-in with the statewide 

Illinois Livestock Marketing As 
sociation. 

It's pretty well agreed that since 
their marketing co-op started buying 
hogs this winter direct from farmers 
at the yards in Stronghurst it raised 
the price on all grades and weights 
by at least 50 cents a hundred 


And C. A. Hartquist. manager of the 
Henderson Livestock Marketing Asso 
ciation, maintains this estimate is con- 
servative Soon after we switched to 
direct buying in January,” he said re- 
cently, “we had concrete proof that 
other buyers were offering as much as 


dollar less than we were paying.” 

Even more it’s giving farmers the 
satisfaction of selling at home coopera- 
tively. It is bringing an active market 


to their door. 


Manager Hartquist, center, fills out weight 
ticket for Roy Anderson as Sven Severson, 
right, looks on. 


Roy Anderson waits 
his turn at the scales. 

He has sold his hogs direct 
to the busy Stronghurst Co-op. 


Weekly hog receipts at the Strong- 
hurst yards have doubled and many 
new patrons are now selling direct 
through the home co-op. This shows, 
in the opinion of Earl Brokaw, pres- 
ident of the Henderson County Farm 
Bureau, that the new service 1s popular. 


To demonstrate how the county and 
state marketing associations tie in to- 
gether, Hartquist explained his day's 


bidding. “I had a call this morning 
from Decatur,” he said. “A Wisconsin 


firm wanted 250 hogs weighing be- 
tween 210 and 230 pounds. 


I agreed to furnish all these hogs 
and at 10 o'clock I had them bought.’ 
He paid $27.50 a hundred for them. 


Farmers who sold knew what they 
were getting before the hogs left their 
protected. If the 
market should have gone up after they 


farm. They are 


had sold and the association made a 
profit, the farmer would eventually get 
it back as a patronage dividend 


Losses ? “So far,’ Hartquist ad- 


mitted readily, “we've lost on just one 


day's buying, about $26.” 


They buy hogs only. Other species 
are shipped to co-ops on terminal mar- 
kets every Monday. They expect to en 
large soon by getting into the stocker 


and feeder business, selling particularly 
to those wanting less than carload lots 


Although they expect a weekly aver- 
age of about 900 hogs throughout the 
year, receipts have run as high as 650 
daily for which they have paid as much 
as $42,000. 


The CO-Op at Stronghurst ts a pace- 
setter, Other buyers phone in to learn 
what they are paying. This naturally 
makes for a good market. “In effect.” 
Hartquist says. “farmers get a patron- 
age dividend every time they sell us 
a hog.” 


Hogs arc trucked in trom as far 
distant as 12 miles southwest of Car- 
thage or about 48 miles from Strong- 
hurst. from Aledo. 36 miles to the 
north. and west trom the Mississippi 
river, the western boundary of Hender- 
son county. 


The farmer-members hire their own 
manager who grades and weighs their 
hogs. This helps. But just as im- 
portant, the co-op's ability to get the 
high dollar rests with its tic-in with 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


All hogs purchased at Stronghurst 
and eight other concentration points 
in I]linois are sold through the Decatur 
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Business Manager Danforth, seated, shows 

Organization Director Stackhouse incorpora- 

tion papers for their new marketing co-op 
in neighboring Henry county. 


sales office of the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association. 


All hogs are sold on a graded basis 
and they are sold direct to packers who 
place their orders directly with the 
Decatur sales office which in- turn 
phones in the bids to country yards 


Currently more than 30 packers arc 
buying through Decatur. It ts direct. 
competitive and simple. 


In Business 30 Years 


News travels — fast. Neighboring 
Mercer, Rock Island, Hancock. Henry 
and Adams counties, spurred by Hen 
derson’s success, will start their own 
county-wide marketing associations as 
soon as they can buy, build or leasc 
yards. 

The Henderson county cooperative 1s 
founded on a firm core of more than 
200 patron farmers many of whom tre- 
member when the shipping association 
was first organized in 1917 as the 
Stronghurst Cooperative Shipping As- 
sociation. 


Plan New Building 

It was reorganized this year in 
January as the Henderson Livestock 
Marketing Association. Hartquist has 
been with both agencies for more than 
20 years. A yard man works full time 
for the association and a third helper, 
a bookkeeper, works on a part-time 


basis. 


They plan to build a new office 
building and scale house, and to buy a 
new scale, for a cost of about $3,000 
When they reorganized they raised 
$6,000 without campaigning. Eventual. 
ly this may be increased to $10,000. 

Any troubles? Well, mostly the 
troubles that come from a farmer be- 
ing human. When a farmer sells his 
hogs and the market drops Manager 
Hartquist finds more hogs trucked in 
than he agreed to take. ' 


But time and maybe a little under- 
standing should cure that. 


MAY, 1947 


How Are Your 


HAT IMPROVEMENT does your 

township or road district plan for 
the farm-to-market roads you have 
driven over this winter? 

Many miles of rural roads have be 
come impassable troughs of ruts and 
mud during the last few months 

Have the roads which were resur 
faced in your neighborhood last sum 
mer held up satisfactorily ? 

Now is the time to be concerned 
about the road which goes past your 
farm. Road construction and mainte 
nance will begin soon You should 
know what. the program is for your 
district. 

In many countics improvements au 
thorized by the $15,000,000 farm-to 
highway appropriation have not been 
completed. What has your townshi 
done? 

If additional state 
farm-to-market roads is to be expected 
then wise use of the moncy locally 1s 
important. It must be made a good 1 
vestment. 


assistance for 


It you live on a township or road 
district road and are still in the dark 
about what 1s being done in your dis 


trict, you should contact your road 
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how muct 


ments are to be m 


Find out 


what kind and how much road eq 


money Will if available 


ment 1s owned by the district, what the 


road and br income ts annually 
and how much the district has 
If you ive on county road, ask the 
sume your township super 


visor or county ommuissioner This 
information will help you understan¢ 


the present condition of your roads 
the future 


id what you car 


Around 11.000 miles of rural roads 
were scheduled to be improved with 
$15,000.00 Did 


amount 


xet full value from. the 


it in vour townshy 


I 
, 
Now is the time to ask your roac 


HE Illinois state € apitol building at Springticld 1s the fourth of our 


series of cover pictures illustrating picturesque and historic Tinois 


scenes. 


It is the sixth Capitol building occupied by the Illinois 
I d | 


seneral Assembly since the state was admitted to the Union in 
General Assembl the stat imitted to the | 1818 


It was built in the gaudy, over-elaborate style of the late nineteentl 


century 


which by today's standards is neither 


beautiful nor efficient 
Ground was broken for the present Cap 


solid rock 
The exterior of the building ts of Niagara lit 
polished granite. and floors. corridors 
are of vari-colored granite and marble. The 
erated with paintings and art work. 


ito] March 
cornerstone took place Oct. 5 of the same year 
Still unfinished. the building was occupied it 
1876. In 188s it finally was completed. The 
state planned to spend $3,000,000) on the 
structure but it. cost $4.500.000 

The building ts in the form of a cross 


and is 3 


flagstatf’s tip it 1s 405 tect 


11, 1868 Formal laying of the 


79 feet from north to south and 26% 


from east to west From the ground to the 


The circular foun 


dation upon which the great dome rests 1s 


921, feet 


in diameter and is) built) upor 


m.iin 


When the state Capitol was completed it was thought adequate for 


all possible growth but since then great changes have becn made in its 


interior. For instance, the old water-powcred elevators have been replaced 
by modern lifts. Two new buildings the Centennial building and the 
Archives building carry on state functions which could not be housed 


in the Capitol. 
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Fertilizer Bill 
Would Enrich 
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This explanation of the federal fer- 
tilizer bill was given to Farm Bureau 
leaders meeting in Springfield, March 31, 
by George E. Metzger, LAA secretary of 
organization and information. 


to regained soil fertility, the Na- 

tional Soil Fertility Bill has been 

introduced into the Congress. 

The bill’s objective would be 
achieved by a widespread educational 
program, conducted by established 
agencies of the government, with the 
cooperation of farmers. 

The bill introduced in this Congress 
has virtually the same objective as the 
bill described in one of these meetings 
about a year ago. To help farmers dis- 
cover for themselves the kind and 
amounts of fertilizer that should be 
used, the Extension Service in each 
state would establish a program of test 
demonstrations involving the active 
cooperation of approximately two per 
cent of the farmers in the state. 

In accordance with plans worked 
out, these farmers would test fertilizers 
in different combinations applied in 
varying amounts on the most impor- 
tant crops. These farmers would be 
wequired to keep careful records on 
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«each test, both as an aid to themselves 


cand for the information of their neigh- 
bors. . 
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Under the test program it is con- 
templated that some of the fertilizers, 
particularly high-grade fertilizers, 
might be provided to these demon- 
strating farmers at reduced cost. Under 
the provisions of the bill the farmer 
would, for the most part, buy his 
fertilizers at the going rate and 
through regular channels. Soil man- 
agement practices, as well as fertilizer 
tests, would be carried on by this 
group of cooperating farmers. 


Under the provisions of the bill, the 


state will be the key unit in the opera- . 


tion of the program, and the state Di- 
rector of Extension will be the official 
responsible for administering the pro- 
gram. He would have the advice and 
assistance of a state committee com- 
posed of two farmers, the director of 
the experiment station, a representative 
of the fertilizer industry, and a repre- 
sentative of farmer cooperative organi- 
zations. Funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for the program will be allocated 
to the states. 

National policy for the program will 
be formulated by a national committee 
advising with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This committee would be made 
up of farmer representatives from 12 
of the state committees, plus three 
representatives of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would communicate 
with the state committees and directors 
of extension through the Extension 


Service and the office of experiment 
stations in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The carrying on of this proposed 
program would necessitate an increase 
in the production of high analysis 
fertilizers, particularly phosphate ma- 
terials, The fertilizer production ca- 
pacity of the country would be in- 
creased in several different ways. 

(a) The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which now produces a limited quantity 
of high analysis phosphate fertilizers 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., would build a 
plant for the production of triple 
superphosphate at Mobile, Ala. This 
plant would be an experimental plant 
where an effort would be made to try 
out, on a commercial scale, the blast 
furnace method of making triple super- 
phosphate. Work done thus far on 
this experimental method indicates that 
the blast furnace method might be 
approximately 20 per cent cheaper than 
the electric furnace method. During 
the period of operation by TVA, half 
of the production of the plant would 
be made available for test demonstra- 
tion programs. The rest of the ma- 
terial would be distributed through 
farmer cooperative organizations. The 
bill provides that TVA would be re- 
quired to sell this plant within five 
years after its completion. This is one 
of the safeguards to keep government 
out of commercial business. 

(b) The bill also provides that 
farmer cooperative organizations will 
be eligible to receive from the Farm 
Credit Administration long-time loans 
at reasonable rates of interest up to 80 
ae cent of the value for the purpose of 
uilding new phosphate and potash 
plants near supplies of raw materials. 
Loans may also be acquired for the 
acquisition of nitrogen - producing 
plants built during the war. Any 
cooperative securing one of these loans 
would be required to sell a certain 
proportion of their production to the 
government for the soil fertility pro- 
gram. Cooperatives acquiring these 
loans would make no claim for income 
tax exemption. 

(c) This bill also provides that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority will con- 
tinue its educational activities within 
the Tennessee Valley, which would 
provide useful experience for the na- 
tional program. 

(d) It provides further that the De- 
partment of the Interior would con- 
duct surveys in search of new reserves 
of phosphate and potash materials and 
gain more information about those al- 
ready located. 

(e) Another provision is that the 
federal government would be author- 
ized to make payments to states and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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TEADY progress is being made in 
the Farm Bureau's statewide mar- 
keting programs, according to re- 
oes made at the regular spring 
eaders meeting held in Spring- 
field. Some 800 leaders repre- 

senting the 99 county Farm Bureaus in 
the state attended this session to receive 
the latest information on various phases 
of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion’s service and legislative programs. 

Main activity in the [AA’s grain mar- 
keting program at present centers in 
the river area. In shaping this pro- 
gram, Farm Bureau leaders were of the 
opinion that they should have ample 
grain supplies before entering into ex- 
tensive merchandising operations. The 
river areas appear to be the most read- 
ily available source of such supply. 

Heading up the grain merchandising 
program is the Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company with three affiliated river 
grain terminals: Havana River Grain 
Company to service Mason, Logan, 
Menard, Cass, Schuyler, McDonough 
and Fulton counties; Prairie Grain 
Company serving LaSalle, Lee, Henry, 
Marshall-Putnam, Stark, Woodford, 
Bureau and Peoria counties, and 
Western Illinois Grain Company serv- 
ing Hancock, Henderson, McDonough 
and Warren counties. 

Completing the chain of operations, 
county grain associations are being 
formed to tie in with the three river 
grain companies. 

Havana River Grain has a new 70,- 
000 bushel elevator that is expected to 
be ready to handle the wheat crop, and 
remodelling is started on the old ele- 
vator. Work has been started on a 
corn crib in connection with the new 
Havana terminal elevator. It will have 
bins for 12,000 bushels of ear corn and 
8000 bushels of shelled corn. 

Western Illinois Grain has just com- 
pleted a year’s operation of its elevator 
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at Dallas City, a working relationship 
has been completed with county or- 
ganizations in McDonough, Hancock, 
Henderson and Warren counties. In 
all four counties, grain companies have 
been set up or will be organized im- 
mediately and these county companies 
will be members of Wesetrn Illinois 
Grain. : 

Prairie Grain has three elevators pur- 
chased and is about to let a contract 
for construction of an elevator at one 
of the sites. The sites purchased are 
at Lacon, Hennepin and Ottawa. 

IAA Field Secretary G. E. Metzger 
also explained the “five-year plan” in 
the grain marketing setup which seems 
to have created confusion in the minds 
of some Farm Bureau leaders. 

The grain marketing program of the 
organization, he said, calls for member 
elevators to become Farm Bureau type 
cooperatives, which means that the 
members of the cooperative elevators 
should ultimately all be Farm Bureau 
members. 

The plan for achieving this objective 
is as follows: The prospective member 
elevators’ boards of directors will agree 
to set a definite date, after which 
members of the cooperative will not be 
accepted unless they are Farm Bureau 
members. 

As of that date, any and all members 
of the elevator who are not Farm 
Bureau members for all time to come, 
or for as long as they shall live, may 
enjoy the full rights and privileges of 
membership in the elevator cooperative, 
including patronage refunds, even if 
they do not see fit to become Farm 
Bureau members. 

The five-year plan, as it is commonly 
spoken of, has to do only with the 
LEGAL SETUP of the elevator. If, 
after five years from the cut-off date set 
by the elevator’s board of directors, the 
elevator has failed to make the neces- 


sary legal changes in its setup, then 
the elevator shall be dropped from 
membership. 

In the livestock marketing program, 
reported by Homer Curtiss, chairman 
of the IAA board’s marketing commit- 
tee, the main activity at present centers 
around the establishment of new and 
additional cooperative concentration 
points for the marketing of hogs close 
to home. This in reality is the expan- 
sion of the operations of the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association, an 
associated company of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

New concentration points in opera- 
tion are at Stronghurst, Freeport and 
Effingham. The latter is a branch of 
the Shelbyville unit. Points in the 
process of organization are in Hancock, 
Mercer-Rock Island, Henry and Adams 
counties. The old concentration points 
which are operating successfully are at 
Champaign, Bloomington, Paris, Dan- 
ville, Shelbyville and Decatur. 

All of these points are affiliated with 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation which acts as sales agency 
with its sales office at Decatur. The 
Decatur sales office gets the orders and 
bids from packers all over the country 
and relays this information to the man- 
agers of the concentration points. The 
hogs are weighed and graded by the 
local manager and the packer pays on 
the home weights. The local concen- 
tration point manager is under the 
direction of a local board of directors. 

Another matter discussed at the 
Springfield meeting was that of cream- 
ery territories. IAA Marketing Chair- 
man Curtiss pointed out that experience 
has shown that most of the territories 
allotted by Prairie Farm Creamery, IAA 
associated state company, to the 10 
member creameries are too large. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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This explanation of the federal fer- 
tilizer bill was given to Farm Bureau 
leaders meeting in Springfield, March 31, 
by George E, Metzger, LAA Secretary of 


organization and wnformation 


to regained soil fertility, the Na- 

tional Soil Fertility Bill has been 

introduced into the Congress. 

The bill's objective would be 
achieved by a widespread educational 
program, conducted by established 
agencies of the government, with the 
cooperation of farmers. 

The bill introduced in this Congress 
has virtually the same objective as the 
bill described in one of these meetings 
about a year ago. To help farmers dis- 

i themselves the kind and 
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cover tor 
amounts of fertilizer that should be 
used, the Extension Service in each 
state would establish a program of test 
demonstrations involving the active 
cooperation of approximately two per 
cent of the farmers in the state. 

In accordance with plans worked 
out, these farmers would test fertilizers 
in different combinations applied in 
varying amounts on the most impor- 
tant crops. These farmers would be 
required to keep careful records on 
each test, both as an aid to themselves 
and for the information of their neigh- 
bors. 


Under the test program it is con- 
templated that some of the fertilizers, 
particularly high-grade fertilizers, 
might be provided to these demon- 
strating farmers at reduced cost. Under 
the provisions of the bill the farmer 
would, for the most part, buy his 
fertilizers at the going rate and 
through regular channels. Soil man- 
agement practices, as well as fertilizer 
tests, would be carried on by this 
group of cooperating farmers. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
state will be the key unit in the opera- 
tion of the program, and the state Di- 
rector of Extension will be the official 
responsible for administering the pro- 
gram. He would have the advice and 
assistance of a state committee com- 
posed of two farmers, the director of 
the experiment station, a representative 
of the fertilizer industry, and a repre- 
sentative of farmer cooperative organi- 
zations. Funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for the program will be allocated 
to the states. 

National policy for the program will 
be formulated by a national committee 
advising with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This committee would be made 
up of farmer representatives from 12 
of the state committees, plus three 
representatives of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would communicate 
with the state committees and directors 
of extension through the Extension 


Service and the office of experiment 
stations in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The carrying on of this proposed 
program would necessitate an increase 
in the production of high analysis 
fertilizers, particularly phosphate ma- 
terials, The fertilizer production ca- 
pacity of the country would be in- 
creased in several different ways. 

(a) The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which now produces a limited quantity 
of high analysis phosphate fertilizers 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., would build a 
plant for the production of triple 
superphosphate at Mobile, Ala. This 
plant would be an experimental plant 
where an effort would be made to try 
out, on a commercial scale, the blast 
furnace method of making triple super- 
phosphate. Work done thus far on 
this experimental method indicates that 
the blast furnace method might be 
approximately 20 per cent cheaper than 
the electric furnace method. During 
the period of operation by TVA, half 
of the production of the plant would 
be made available for test demonstra- 
tion programs. The rest of the ma- 
terial would be distributed through 
farmer cooperative organizations. The 
bill provides that TVA would be re- 
quired to sell this plant within five 
years after its completion. This is one 
of the safeguards to keep government 
out of commercial business. 

(b) The bill also provides that 
farmer cooperative organizations will 
be eligible to receive from the Farm 
Credit Administration long-time loans 
at reasonable rates of interest up to 80 
per cent of the value for the purpose of 
building new phosphate and potash 
plants near supplies of raw materials. 
Loans may also be acquired for the 
acquisition of nitrogen - producing 
plants built during the war. Any 
cooperative securing one of these loans 
would be required to sell a certain 
proportion of their production to the 
government for the soil fertility pro- 
gram. Cooperatives acquiring these 
loans would make no claim for income 
tax exemption. 

(c) This bill also provides that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority will con- 
tinue its educational activities within 
the Tennessee Valley, which would 
provide useful experience for the na- 
tional program. 

(d) It provides further that the De- 
partment of the Interior would con- 
duct surveys in search of new reserves 
of phosphate and potash materials and 
gain more information about those al- 
ready located. 

(e) Another provision is that the 
federal government would be author- 
ized to make payments to states and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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TEADY progress is being made in 
the Farm Bureau's statewide mar- 
keting programs, according to re- 
ports made at the regular spring 
leaders meeting held in Spring- 
field. Some 800 leaders repre- 

senting the 99 county Farm Bureaus in 
the state attended this session to receive 
the latest information on various phases 
of the Illinois Agricultural Assocta- 
tion’s service and legislative programs. 

Main activity in the [AA's grain mar- 
keting program at present centers in 
the river area. In shaping this pro- 
gram, Farm Bureau leaders were of the 
opinion that they should have ample 
grain supplies before entering into ex- 
tensive merchandising operations. The 
river areas appear to be the most read- 
ily available source of such supply. 

Heading up the grain merchandising 
program is the Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company with three affiliated river 
grain terminals: Havana River Grain 
Company to service Mason, Logan, 
Menard, Cass, Schuyler, McDonough 
and Fulton counties; Prairie Grain 
Company serving LaSalle, Lee, Henry, 
Marshall-Putnam, Stark, Woodford, 
Bureau and Peoria counties, and 
Western Illinois Grain Company serv- 
ing Hancock, Henderson, McDonough 
and Warren counties. 

Completing the chain of operations, 
county grain associations are being 
formed to tie in with the three river 
grain companies. 

Havana River Grain has a new 70,- 
000 bushel elevator that is expected to 
be ready to handle the wheat crop, and 
remodelling is started on the old ele- 
vator. Work has been started on a 
corn crib in connection with the new 
Havana terminal elevator. It will have 
bins for 12,000 bushels of ear corn and 
8000 bushels of shelled corn. 

Western Illinois Grain has just com- 
pleted a year’s operation of its elevator 
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at Dallas City, a working relationship 
has been completed with county or- 
ganizations in McDonough, Hancock, 
Henderson and Warren counties. In 
all four counties, grain companies have 
been set up or will -be organized im- 
mediately and these county companies 
will be members of Wesetrn Illinois 
Grain. 

Prairie Grain has three elevators pur- 
chased and ts about to let a contract 
for construction of an elevator at one 
of the sites. The sites purchased are 
at Lacon, Hennepin and Ottawa, 

IAA Field Secretary G. E. Metzger 
also exp slained the ‘“‘five- year plan” in 
the grain marketing setup which seems 
to have created confusion in the minds 
of some Farm Bureau leaders. 

The grain marketing program of thc 
organization, he said, calls for member 
elevators to become Farm Bureau type 
cooperatives, which means that the 
members of the-cooperative elevators 
should ultimately all be Farm Bureau 
members. 

The plan for achieving this objective 
is as follows: The prospective member 
elevators’ boards of directors will agree 
to set a definite date, after which 
members of the cooperative will not be 
accepted unless they are Farm Bureau 
members. 

As of that date, any and all members 
of the elevator who are not Farm 
Bureau members for all time to come, 
or for as long as they shall live, may 
enjoy the full rights and privileges of 
membership in the elevator cooperative, 
including patronage refunds, even if 
they do not see fit to become Farm 
Bureau members. 

The five-year plan, as it is commonly 
spoken of, has to do only with the 
LEGAL SETUP of the elevator. If, 
after five years from the cut-off date set 
by the elevator’s board of directors, the 
elevator has failed to make the neces- 
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sary legal changes in its setup, 
the elevator shall be dropped 
membership. 

In the livestock. marketing program, 
reported by Homer Curtiss, chairman 


of the IAA board’s ma arketing commit- 
tee, the main activity at present centers 
around the establishment of new and 


additional concentration 
points for the marketing of hogs close 
to home. This in reality is the expan- 
sion of the operations of the Hlinois 
Livestock Marketing Association, an 
associated company of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

New conce 
tion ar ‘ Strong 
Effingham. 
the Shelbyville unit Points in the 
process of organization are in Hancock, 
Mercer-Rock Island, Henry and Adams 
countics. The old concentration points 
which are operating successfully are at 
Champaign, Bloomington, Paris, Dan- 
ville, Shelbyville and Decatur, 

All of these points are affiliated with 
the Ilinots Marketing As- 
sociation which acts as agency 
with Decatur. The 
Decatur sales office gets the orders and 
bids from packers a all over the country 
and relays this information to the man- 
agers of the concentration points. The 
hogs are weighed and graded by the 
local manager and the packer pays on 
the home weights. The local concen- 
tration point manager is under the 
direction of a local board of directors. 

Another matter discussed at the 
Springfield meeting was that of cream- 
ery territories. ITAA Marketing Chair- 
man Curtiss pointed out that experience 
has shown that the territories 
allotted by Prairie Farm Creamery, IAA 
associated state 
member creameries are 
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LEGISLATURE. WEIGHS 


MEASURES 5 OF VITAL 


by PAUL E. MATHIAS 


Secretary, Illinois Agricultural Association 


ANY measures affecting farmers 

are before the present session 

of the Illinois legislature, but 

the General Assembly has been 
A very slow to act upon them. 

Very little was accomplished 
during the first three months of the 
current legislative session. Members of 
both parties seemed content to let the 
work of the session drift in order that 
time might be devoted to the mayoralty 
election in Chicago. Returning after 
this election early in April, the mem- 
bers began to give serious attention to 
the work of the session. 


Farm to Highway Roads 


Of high interest to farmers is the 
report filed recently by the Farm to 
Market Road Commission which was 
appointed under 1945 legislation to 
study farm to highway road problems. 

Reporting that 40,000 of the state’s 
75,000 miles of township and road dis- 
trict roads are of a primitive dirt road 
type, the Commission recommends: 

That the state assume permanent 
responsibility for assistance to the 
township and road districts in provid- 
ing all-weather surface highways from 
the farms to the main highways in 
Illinois. 

That at least $15,000,000 be pro- 


10 


vided annually from a permanent 
source to effect a proper rural road 
assistance program. ° 

The Commission stated that the most 
logical and defensible source of perma- 
nent revenue would be provided from a 
one-cent increase in the motor fuel or 
gasoline tax restricted to use on these 
roads. It proposes that the money be al- 


located among the township and road - 


districts in the proportion that the 
mileage of township and road district 
highways in any township bears to the 
total mileage of this class of roads in 
the state. 

As a requisite to state assistance, the 
Commission proposes that each town- 
ship or road district be required to 
levy local taxes in the amount of the 
regular legal limit (.125 per cent of 
the full fair cash value). 

This road program would be ad- 
ministered by the local highway com- 
missioner and the county superintend- 
ent of highways. In general, the recom- 
mendations of the Commission follow 
the broad outlines of the legislation 
sponsored by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association in the 1945 legislative ses- 
sion under which the state first as- 
sumed responsibility for assistance in 
the construction of these local roads. 

The Commission also recognized the 


serious problem in connection with 
bridges and has recommended that a 
survey be made in order that facts may 
be available upon which a program for 
assistance can be based. The Com- 
mission also would permit two or more 
road administrative units within a 
county to unite, upon referendum, for 
road administrative purposes. 


School Legislation 


There is an urgent demand that the 
legislature provide additional state as- 
sistance for schools. The School Finance 
and Tax Commission, also appointed 
pursuant to legislation enacted in the 
1945 session, has recommended addi- 
tional emergency state aid and also an 
increase in the general state assistance 
to schools. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is supporting measures for additional 
state assistance. However, it is not 
proposed that school districts shall be 
entitled to continue to receive these ad- 
ditional state funds unless they are 
efficiently organized. Now, school dis- 
tricts having an average daily attend- 
ance of less than seven pupils may not 
receive state funds unless the continued 
operation of the school is certified to 
be necessary by the county superintend- 
ent of schools. 

It is proposed to raise this minimum 
attendance figure from seven to 10 in 
1942, to 12 in 1951 and to 15 in 1953. 
Likewise, small high schools having an 
average enrollment of less than 10 
pupils per grade would not be entitled 
to receive state aid. These proposals 
are in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation State School Committee and 
the Association is supporting them. 

There are several proposals for sim- 
plifying reorganization procedure for 
schools. A number of the County Sur- 
vey Committee would like to make 
their reports based upon the anticipated 
simplified reorganization procedure. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to postpone 
the date for the fing of the tentative 
reports of the survey committee from 
June 1 to Dec, 1, 1947 and the date for 
filing their final reports from Jan. 1 to 
June 1, 1948. 


Home Economics Building 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion are sponsoring legislation appro- 
priating $2,000,000 to the University 
of Illinois for the construction and 
equipment of a home economics’ build- 
ing. The present facilities are out- 
moded and inadequate. 


Tax and Appropriation Increases 


There are many demands for addi- 
tional appropriations from the state. 
Many of these demands are merited. 
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However, the legislature cannot meet 
the demands from present revenues 
even with the substantial surplus which 
the state has accumulated. Unless 
state taxes are increased, it will be 
necessary for the legislature to choose 
as between these increased demands 
and to allocate the funds available. 

The 100 per cent assessment pro- 
gram, passed by a bi-partisan combina- 
tion in the 1945 session over strenuous 
Opposition of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, will permit greatly in- 
creased taxes in most downstate areas. 

There are many suggestions for 
amendments to the 100 per cent assess- 
ment legislation but as the IAA RECORD 
goes to press, no definite program 
seems to have been agreed upon or to 
be generally accepted. 


Weed Law 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the State Department of Agricul- 
ture are sponsoring amendments to the 
weed and seed laws to further strength- 
en these laws. 

Another bill supported by the As- 
sociation and the Department would 
permit the county board in a county 
which desires to do so, to create a 
county weed control department. This 
department would be in charge of a 
county weed control commissioner who 
would supersede the township or road 
district weed commissioner. It is 
thought that the county weed control 
department could have spraying and 


other equipment for the control of 
weeds and that this equipment might 
be mfade available to landowners for a 
fee sufficient to cover operation costs. 
In a number of counties, the present 
arrangement is ineffective ot 5 it is 
thought that better results could be 
achieved under a county department. 
Calfhood Vaccination 

At present calves vaccinated between 
four and eight months of age are al- 
lowed to move freely until they reach 
the age of 20 months, even though they 
react to Bang's tests. Legislation to 
increase this age limit to 30 months, 
approved by federal authorities and 
practising veterinarians, was not op- 
posed by the IAA. It has passed and 
is now effective. 

Fertilizer Tags 

The IAA approves the proposal of 
the division of foods and dairies of the 
State Department of Agriculture to do 
away with tags on fertilizer bags which 
are used only to collect department 
fees. The quality analysis would still 
be carried on the bag. 

Daylight Saving Time 

Farmers have consistently opposed 
daylight saving time. It results in 
many disadvantages to them and is 
confusing. However, only about 20 
per cent of the people of the state live 
on farms. Daylight saving time is 
favored by urban groups. It would be 
impossible, the IAA believes, to secure 


legislation prohibiting daylight saving 
time during the summer months. If 
uniformity is to be had, it probably can 
be secured only by placing the entire 
state on daylight saving time. 


Minimum Age for Drivers’ Licenses 

Legislation has been introduced to 
raise the minimum age for a driver's 
license from 15 to 17 years. The IAA 
would amend this proposal to permit 
children of 15 years attending high 
school, where there is no public trans- 
portation, to drive to and from school, 
and in other cases to provide that the 
minimum be placed at 16 years. 


Butterfat in Ice Cream 
The IAA is supporting legislation to 
increase the content of butterfat in ice 
cream to 12 per cent by weight of milk- 
fat. During the war it was reduced to 
10 per cent. 


Farm Storage of Gasoline 
The IAA safety department and the 
personnel of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company have made suggestions to the 
IAA board of directors to govern the 
storage of inflammable liquids above 
ground. The IAA legal department is 
preparing a bill incorporating standards 
to govern such storage. 
Free Gate at State Fair 
The proposal of a free gate at the 
state fair was not opposed on the 
grounds that the IAA has long insisted 
on a policy that all pay or all be ad- 
mitted free. 


This is the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange’s 

new cold storage building which is ex- 

pected to be completed this summer. it 

will have a capacity of 60,000 bushels of 

fruit stored in baskets and somewhat more 
when stored in boxes. 
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Albert Webb, IAA director from the 25th 
district, conducts a district meeting of Farm 
Bureau leaders at Carbondale. This is one 
of the regular meetings held by IAA direc- 
tors in their district. At this session, Farm 
Bureau leaders asked for an open season 
on fox hunting for Southern Illinois, and 
voiced opposition to further establishment 
of wildlife preserves in the Crab Orchard 
orea. 


il 


EEP August 28 and 29 open dates 
on your calendar! 

That's right — they're the days 
for the eighth annual Illinois Farm 
Sports Festival — the biggest fun 
event of its kind in the country. 

Plans are being made to make the 
Festival bigger and better than ever this 
year. And that will be going some be- 
cause last year it drew some 3000 con- 
testants and 20,000 spectators to the 
University of Illinois campus at Urbana. 

Meeting in mid-April at the IAA of- 
fices in Chicago, the statewide committee 
decided that more emphasis would be 
placed on the folk festival section of the 
program this year. One of the new list- 
ings will include barber shop quartets, 
and another will be 4-H club choruses 
and march and drill teams. So if you’re 
interested in these, get in touch with 
your county leaders. It's not too early 
to get things started. 

Aug. 16 has been set as the deadline 
for all softball entries, and Aug. 23 is 


Above are the six new districts which the 
state has been divided into for Sports 
Festival competition. 
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the deadline for all other entries in the 
Festival. 

It also was decided to have the coun- 
ties set up in 32 districts for Rural Youth 
Softball competition this year. District 
winners will compete at Urbana, and 
points also will be given for participation 
in district contests. 

In order to spur competition this year, 
the state has been redistricted for the 
Festival. The map illustrated on this 
page shows the counties in the new dis- 
tricts. 

Wrestling is being eliminated from the 
1947 festival because of the past record 
of few entries, but tug ’o war will be a 
colorful event again. 

The women plan to give more promo- 
tion to their events this year. Both 
teams and individuals will compete in 
table tennis, shuffle board, horseshoes 
and chair quoits. There will be two di- 
visions in girls’ table tennis, one for 4-H 
members and an open division for those 
over 16. 

Softball will continue to be a big 
drawing card at the Festival with bowl- 
ing nearing the top of the list. 

A committee was scheduled to meet 
May 1 to work out the entertainment pro- 
grams for the two days of the Festival 
progtam. There is considerable support 
for making the Friday afternoon program 
as big an affair as the Thursday night 
program in the University Memorial 
Stadium. 

The Friday afternoon session usually 
has been held near Huff gym in front 
of a few temporary bleachers. It has 
been suggested that the Friday session 
be held in the Stadium and a special 
award ceremony be held to give proper 
recognition to Festival winners. 

Chairmen named to the Festival events 
are: L. B. Culver, U. of I., woodchop- 
ping; Kenneth Flake, Henry, swimming; 
Mrs. Louise Foster, Bond, shuffleboard; 
Oliver Gaebe, U. of I., swing festival ; 
Helen Garrison, Jefferson, table tennis; 
Lloyd Graham, Kankakee, skeet shoot; 
D. E. Hall, U. of 1, 4-H physical fit- 
ness; H. W. Hannah, U. of IL, rifle 
shoot; Ebb Harris, Grayslake, baseball ; 
James Holderman, Grundy, trap shoot; 


A. C. Johnson, Kane, schedules; Don 
Karnes, IAA, track; Emmett Keim, St. 
Clair, 35’ers softball; Mrs. Orla Kemp- 
er, Marshall-Putnam, chair quoits; Mary 
Kitchens, Winnebago, girls’ track; 
Duane Kuntz, Country Life, farm ad- 
visers versus IAA staff softball. 

D. E. Lindstrom, U. of I., folk festi- 
val; Ellsworth Lyon, IAA, Rural Youth 
softball; Ralph McKenzie, U. of L, 
square dance jamboree; Charles Mayfield, 
IAA, co-chairman, special programs; F. 
E. Morris, IAA vice-president, softball ; 
O. O. Mowery, Macoupin, all county 
softball; Eugene Mosbacher, McLean, 
county league softball. 


J. T. Nelson, IAA, tabulation of re- 
sults; Elizabeth Pace, DuPage, clock 
golf; W. B. Peterson, Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply, co-chairman of special programs; 
E. I. Pilchard, U. of 1., 4-H softball; 
Sam Russell, IAA tug ’o war; Lillian 
Schrader, Jersey, knot tying; H. J. Snid- 
er, U. of I., horseshoes. 

Margaret Van Schoick, Wayne, girls 
rifle shoot; Clareta Walker, U. of I., co- 
chairman, women’s events; Ray Watson, 
Mason, scoreboard and announcements; 
W. W. Whitlock, IAA, facilities; Jerry 
Trimble, Champaign, co-chairman, in- 
formation. 

Miss Eureth Freyermuth, LaSalle, 
ladies swimming; Miss Virginia Guthrie, 
Moultrie, dart throwing; Miss Miriam 
Morgan, Rock Island, ladies horseshoes ; 
Mrs. Jane Pretchett, Shelby, ladies arch- 
ery. 

E. J. Barnes, Richland, volley ball; 
C. H. Becker, Illinois Farm Supply, 
bowling; Helen Bennett, Montgomery, 
ladies’ bowling; William Bunn, Cham- 
paign, room reservations; Mrs. Clar- 
ence Castle, Will, girls’ 4-H softball; 
Robert Castle, Country Life, umpire-in- 
chief ; John Cox, IAA, co-chairman, in- 
formation, and John Bryant, DeKalb, 
reporters. 
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AGAINST CONTROLS 

In the March issue of the IAA REcorD 
you asked for the opinions of those who op- 
pose government control of production. Al- 
though I am not now a Farm Bureau member, 
I have been for many years. My son has 
taken over my membership. Therefore, it is 
not altogether inappropriate that I should ex- 
press my ideas in the RECORD. 

It is easy to list some 22 reasons why we 
should not tolerate government production 
control, let alone ask for it. A few of these 
reasons are of tremendous importance because 
they have to do with the future freedom of 
not only farmers but all the people of the 
United States. 

That reasons 
against government 
control of production 
have been asked fer 
by the editor of the 
REcorD is a hopeful 
sign that IAA offi- 
cials are beginning to 
question their wis- % 
dom in preaching to Farm Bureau members 
the doctrine of price regulation and production 
contols since Henry Wallace first introduced 
the doctrine in the depression period. 

Now that the membership has been so 
thoroughly trained, it will be difficult to in- 
duce them to swing to the opposite. How- 
ever, if Farm Bureau officials recognize their 
responsibility, they can follow no other course 
than to try. 

The following is a very concise outline: 

1, Controls generate more controls. When 
controls develop loopholes, as they always do, 
or cause disastrous results, the remedy is to 
clamp down more controls. 

2. When controls are used, there are al- 
ways evasions which largely render the con- 
trols ineffective. ? 

3. Wholesale evasions induce contempt of 
the law, undermining the moral stamina of the 
people. 

4. Controls, subsidies, and government pay- 
ments tend to lower efficiency, as the individ- 
ual relies on the government rather than on 
his own efforts. 

5. Controls destroy self-reliance. When an 
individual is limited in his efforts, he gives 
up trying to do for himself. 

6. Controls promote high cost farming. In 
a free economy the successful farmer is con- 
stantly seeking lower costs. Restraints make 
this more difficult. 

7. Controls destroy the initiative and enter- 
prise of the farmer. Any limitation lessens 
the opportunity for exceptional rewards for 
exceptional performance. 

8. Likewise controls for the same reason dis- 
courage attempts to attain individual excel- 
lence, and narrow the fields in which excel- 
lence can be attained. 

9. Farming must be managed by the man on 
the job. Economic controls are management 
by men in Washington who do not know the 
particular circumstances of each farm. 

10. As always has happened in the past 
and likewise in present times in foreign coun- 
tries, controls followed by more controls re- 
sult in the farmer first becoming just a laborer, 
and then a slave. 

11. Controls necessitate government by bu- 
reaus, 

(a). Government by bureaus is government 
by decree. (b). Bureaucrats are accusers, 
judges, and juries all in one. (c). Inevitably 
bureaucratic government becomes dishonest. 
(d). It is practically impossible for individuals 
to obtain redress for wrongs. (e). Bureau- 
crats use their power to introduce “reforms”. 
We are now hearing rumors that farmers who 
will not do this and that are not fit to farm 
the land and must be removed. 

12. Controls will increase the number of 
government employes with, for the most part, 
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non-productive, economic parasites, who must 
be supported by the producers. 

13. Controls increase the cost of govern- 
ment. Administration, supervision, and polic- 
ing cost tremendous sums. That means high- 
er taxes. 

14, In all bureaucracies the tendency is for 
the establishment of a vested interest by the 
bureaucrats. This then becomes the main ob- 
ject of regulations. The result is poverty for 
the people. 

15. It is impossible for an individual or 
bureau to regulate satisfactorily prices and 
production for only one product, let alone 
for many. Who can set a correct price or 
quantity of production for corn which has 


dozens of different uses in all parts of the 
country, subject to various transportation rates, 
labor conditions, etc.? 


16. Bureaucrats are political appointees. 
Controls will be established and administered 
by them. These politicians will be appointed 


and not elected by the people. The result is 
that the politicians will control the people. 
The people will not control the politicians. 
This is not representative government. Good- 
by democracy! 

17. Controls can be and have been changed 
without notice for reasons other than the bene- 
fit of farmers. Why should the Republicans 
keep the Democrats’ promises, and vice. versa? 

18. When securely established, controls 
often are used for purposes other than those 
originally intended. They often are used to 
force acceptance of irrevelent regulations in 
other fields, or to punish those who have not 
conformed in other matters. 


19. Frequently an individual farm to attain 
efficiency, and sometimes even to survive as 
a business enterprise, must produce more than 
alloted. 

20. Controls are infringements of the rights 
of private land ownership. 

21. The essence of all dictatorships, whether 
Communist or Fascist, is control of the people 
by the government. 

22. To enforce controls effectively national 
police, a Gestapo, an N.K.V.D. as in Russia, 
must be set up. We will become a police 
state, and government will be by fear — not 
by consent. 

Let us stay free and prosperous. 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 


W. B. Taber Jr. 
Edgar County 


CALENDAR SUGGESTION 


I notice in the RECORD many congratulations 
on the Lincoln calendar the Farm Bureau has 
put out this year. It is a nice calendar and 
one that I believe every Farm Bureau member 
enjoys and appreciates. 

I presume you will soon be designing a 
calendar for 1948, and I would suggest that 
you put out a similar one based on the life 
of Washington or Jefferson. These men were 
leaders in agriculture as well as in other ways. 
I am sure such calendars will be appreciated 


again next year. ‘ 
John M. Quindry 
Wayne County 
We like Mr. Quindry’'s suggestion and will 
keep it in mind for 1949. Our 1948 Calen- 
dar featuring American scenes already bas gone 
to press. 


VOTELESS HIRED MAN 

Last week Kane County Farm Bureau came 
through a very successful Farm Bureau mem- 
bership drive. 

We are living in a world of thought and 
principles based on evil and good thoughts. 
We, the older members of Farm Bureau, have 
seen the results of sound, cooperative, instruc- 
tive and neighborly thoughts. Our 4-H prog- 
ress also has been based on cultivated thought 
on right and wrong ways of raising livestock, 
improving crops, and ering home condi- 
tions for a better and a happier rural life. 

Now our rural youth of today are our up 
and coming Farm Bureau and Home Bureau 
members of tomorrow and that means your 
boy and mine. They 
are our hired men, 
learning by doing — 

forgetting our 
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farm, our future home 
makers. 

By the time you 
probably are wonder- 
ing what is on my mind. The problem is this: 
Our Farm Bureau made new amendments, one 
being that a nired man may get Farm Bureau 
auto insurance by joining Farm Bureau and 
paying his $15 membership. Now that’s fine! 
But it also says that the hired man has NO 
vote. Now you tell me, how can you be a 
member of Farm Bureau and still not be 
a member? Js Farm Bureau based on commer- 
cialism? 

When a lawyer has a case he looks for a 
weak link in thought and when he sees his 
opening the case is his. 

You have a mighty weak link of thought in 
the hired nan amendment, that! The big in- 
surance companies are trying to corrupt our 
Farm Bureau set-up and poison the young 
man’s or young woman’s thoughts towards 
every good trait we have cultivated in them. 
It also makes it harder for our future Farm 
Bureau drives. 


Farm Bureau directors wake up! Stop and 
take a look at your 1947 calendar. Look that 
man Abraham Lincoln in the face. Stop to 


think of his life based on good godly thoughts 
and equal rights for all. 
Yours for a healthy and sound thinking 
Farm Bureau, 
Kai S. Warner 
Kane County 


IAA Organization Director O. D. Brissen- 
den makes the following answer: 

"Your obinion on this matter is certainly 
appreciated. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the recent changes in policy resolu- 
tions approved at the 1945 annual meeting did 
not change the policy to which you refer. The 
by-laws and policy resolutions have for many 
years provided for two classes of membership 
— associate and regular. These policies were 
established with the approval of the member- 
ship and can be changed only with the ap- 
proval of the membership. 

“Regular membership is reserved to those 
who are actual broducers of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The classification of the hired man as an 
associate member is based on the thought that 
he does not share in the economic hazards of 
production and is the employe of a producer 
of agricultural products rather than the pro- 
ducer of agricultural products. As an associ- 
ate member he does have all the advantages of 
services offered by the Farm Bureau with the 
exception that he cannot vote or hold office. 
These privileges will come with regular mem- 
bership when he becomes a producer of agri- 
cultural products in his own right.” 
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year’s operation. Country Life is operated by leaders 
selected by Farm Bureau members. Country Life is 
especially planned to serve the specialized needs of 
farm families. Country Life through its experienced, 
trained agency force provides valuable and unbiased 
insurance counsel to farm people. Your Country Life 
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surance training second to none. 
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OUNTY Organization Directors and 

the IAA organization department may 

take a bow. With the April 1 re- 
port on Farm Bureau membership, IAA 
Organization Director O. D. Brissenden 
announced that the year’s goal of 140,000 
has been surpassed. The official report 
revealed that membership on April 1 
had reached 142,375! 

Congratulations from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation were extended 
by Wilfred Shaw, former IAA director 
of milk marketing recently promoted to 
secretary-treasurer of the AFBF. 

The new membership figure reflects 
the steady growth in Farm Bureau mem- 
bership during the past several years. 
When the goal of 140,000 by Sept. 30, 
1947 was set at the IAA annual meeting 
last year, it appeared to be a sizeable 
figure to shoot at. But when IAA Di- 
rector Otto Steffey, chairman of the IAA 
organization-information committee, chal- 
lenged the organization department to 
raise the membership to 140,000, Bris- 


Membership Hurdles 140,000 
Mark Set For 1947 


senden said his organization men would 
do it. 

At that time, Brissenden said: ‘The 
growth in Farm Bureau during the past 


year has been phenomenal. It should 
continue during 1947 and the goal 
thrown out by Mr. Steffey should be at- 
tained.” 


The organization department has done 
that and more. From Oct. 1, 1946 to 
April 1, 1947 membership has risen 15,- 
649 as compared with an increase of 
15,174 from Oct. 1, 1945 to Oct. 1, 
1946. 


President Charles B. Shuman of the 
IAA echoed his statement of last No- 
vember when he said: ‘This rapid ad- 
vance is a tribute to the sound program 
of service to farmers offered by your 
organization. It is also a tribute to the 
ability and loyalty of our organization 
staff and especially to the thousands of 
Farm Bureau members who have served 
as volunteer workers.” 


BOND COUNTY FARM 
ADVISER HAROLD KUHNEN 
DIES OF HEART ATTACK 


Harold Kuhnen, 44, farm adviser at 
Bond county since 1944, died suddenly 
April 13 of a heart attack, according to 
word received as this issue of the IAA 
RECORD went to press. 


Mr. Kuhnen’s death was a shock to 
his Bond county friends and to his co- 
workers in farm adviser circles in Illi- 
nois. The warmth of his friendly per- 
sonality will be greatly missed in Farm 
Bureau circles. 


Mr. Kuhnen was born Aug. 23, 1903, 
in Highland. He was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1925. Fol- 
lowing graduation he worked as a field- 
man for Beatrice Creamery Company at 
Champaign and Charleston. He went 
to Greenville in 1938 as fieldman for Pet 
Milk Company, and in September, 1944, 
he was named farm adviser in Bond 
county. 


Mr. Kuhnen leaves his wife and three 
children: Ted L., 11; Linday Kay, 4, 
and Louis 214 years old. He also leaves 
his mother and one sister of Highland. 


TAX RATES STILL MAINLY A LOCAL MATTER 


HE first tax bills since the adop- 

tion of the 100 per cent assessment 

program have been or soon will be 

received by Illinois property tax- 

payers, In many instances the taxes 
are greatly increased. 

There is a tendency for local officials 
to disclaim any responsibility for this 
increase and to attempt to shift all 
responsibility for increased taxes to 
state authorities. 


While action of the state legislature 
and state authorities made a part of 
this tax increase possible, the entire 
responsibility for tax increase cannot 
be placed upon the state. The 100 per 
cent assessment program was forced 
through the 1945 session of the state 
legislature in its closing days with a 
narrow vote margin by a bi-partisan 
combination of the state administration 
and the Chicago City Hall. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association and others bit- 
terly opposed this legislation, pointing 
out some of the confusion and the in- 
creased taxing power likely to result. 


The individual property tax bill is 
determined by two principal factors, 
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namely, the amount of the assessment 
on the property and the amount of levy 
or demand made by the local officials. 
The 100 per cent assessment program 
raised the amount of the assessment on 
all property. 

The governing body of each local 
governmental unit, whether county, 
school district or other agency, deter- 
mines the amount to be levied or de- 
manded of property within their par- 
ticular unit. If the local governmental 
officials have carefully estimated and 
anticipated the requirement of their 
particular governmental unit and then 
have levied only a sufficient amount to 
meet these needs, the taxes ordinarily 
will not be greatly increased. 

The governmental unit would levy 
or demand only that amount which it 
reasonably needs, regardless of the fact 
that it may have a great deal of addi- 
tional, unused taxing power. It would 
not use the maximum rate. 

However, if local officials, without 
taking the trouble to carefully and in- 
telligently estimate their needs, blindly 
levy the maximum rate permitted by 
law regardless of the amount that such 


a levy may produce, then the tax bill 
may be greatly increased. The amount 
of money produced under the maxi- 
mum rates permitted by the 100 per 
cent assessment program may sub- 


stantially exceed the needs of the par- 


ticular governmental unit. 

The action of the state in adopting 
the 100 per cent assessment legislation 
gave local government units the means 
by which they may substantially in- 
crease local taxes. But the amount of 
the local levy or demand, what the tax- 
payer has to pay, is determined by the 
local governmental officials. 


In the past, taxpayers too often have 


concentrated attention only upon the 
amount of the assessment upon their 
property. They have ignored the 
amount of the levy or demand made by 
the local officials. Under the present 
law, it is more important than before 
that attention be given to the amount 
of the levy or demand made by the 
local officials. With greatly increased 
taxing power, this demand ordinarily 
will determine the amount of the taxes 
exienced and the amount of the tax 
ill. 
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F RURAL people will keep the wel- 
fare of the child as the main guide 
post in school reorganization, 
there’s a good chance they will 
avoid shortsighted planning. This 
was one of the major points 

brought out at the recent Illinois Con- 
ference on Rural Education held re- 


cently at Springfield. The conference, ° 


attended by county school survey com- 
mittee members, rural educators, school 
officials and representatives of various 
interested groups, was sponsored by the 
Illinois Rural Education Committee. 
Dr. D. E, Lindstrom, University of 
Illinois, is chairman, and John K. Cox, 
IAA director of rural school relations, 
is vice-chairman of the committee. 

School reorganization, it was re- 
ported, is moving ahead in Illinois, but 
some folks are “jumping the gun” and 
forming “protective” school districts 
in order to prevent being absorbed by 
other groups. 

It also was pointed out that some 
reorganization isn’t much improvement 
over the old setup. The problem won't 
be solved by consolidating a couple of 
small schools. 

Earl J. Hughes, chairman of the Mc- 
Henry county school survey committee, 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
asserted that the reorganization in prog- 
ress must be integrated with the final 
plan of the survey committee. 


our Child 


ay 


© Fearal Shook 


a county-wide road district. 

The unit school district is being 
favored because the folks want a 1947 
educational model that will provide for 
growth and development with chang- 
ing conditions. The unit district is 
flexible enough so that it can go in 
pretty near any direction. This type of 
district is one that maintains schools 
for grades one to twelve under one 
board of directors. It can have as many 
attendance units as desired and it 
makes the most efficient use of teach- 
ers, equipment, buildings and transpor- 
tation. 

Adequate representation on _ the 
board of directors of a unit district 
eliminates any fear of losing local con- 
trol. _ 

While the Illinois Conference on 
Rural Education is not an action group, 
its members represent many action 
groups, and therefore drafted some res- 


Resolutions committee drafting action on rural school problems at the Illinois Conference 


on Rural Education, left to right, are: 


Luther Black, office of state superintendent of pub- 


lic instruction; Lyman Bunting, Ellery, IAA director; Harlan Beem, chairman, Coles super- 
intendent of Schools; Mrs. J. S. Woodburn, Rock Island; Mrs. Joseph May, Libertyville; 
John Butterfield, Christian county; George Hayes, Henry county survey committee chair- 
man, Dr. J. A. Spiekerman, DeKalb survey committee, and Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, U. of 1. 


The question of bad roads as a bar- 
rier to good reorganization plans was 
brought up. But one school survey 
member said they couldn’t afford to sit 
around with poor schools until the 
roads were approved. 

In some areas, such as Pulaski county, 
the problems of poor schools and poor 
roads are being attacked at the same 
time. 

Pulaski county folks are recommend- 
ing a county unit school district and 
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olutions to show its position on various 
school problems. 

The conference urged speedy enact- 
ment of legislation to enable the recom- 
mendations of county survey commit- 
tees to be put into effect simply and 
practically. 

Specifically they asked: for legisla- 
tion requiring the approval of the 
county survey @¢ommittees before fur- 
ther changes in present district boun- 
daries may be considered. 


Provision for a partial report or 
other means for a survey committee to 
call an election in certain territory prior 
to the complete report. 

Provision for the extension of time 
until preliminary and final reports are 
due to enable committees to take ad- 
vantage of pending legislation. 

Provision of special financial induce- 
ments for the formation of community 
units districts serving pupils from the 
kindergarten through the 12th grade, 
and through the 14th grade where. ad- 
visable by special state aid provisions 
for transportation, current educational 
and building programs. 

The granting of additional power to 
the state advisory commission especially 
in matters pertaining to county boun- 
dary lines where local committees have 
not reached satisfactory agreement. 

The drastic and early limitation of 
recognition to small high schools which 
are far less defensible than small ele- 
mentary schools and far greater factors 
in impeding sound reorganization; to 
this end we deem 20 pupils in average 
daily attendance per grade as not too 
drastic a minimum in 1948. 

They also recommend that legislation 
be enacted to permit the inclusion of. 
a dual control district in a consoli- 
dated district by one election called 
under the school survey law, the whole 
consolidated district to be a unit con- 
trol district. : 

Endorsement also was given to a 
single salary schedule of equal Py for 
equal training and service and urged 
immediate positive steps to accomplish 
this end. 

A state survey committee was formed 
by the conference and held its first 
meeting March 28 in the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association offices, Chicago. 

Members of the committee are: 
Ralph L. Ostrander, McHenry county, 
chairman; George Hayes, Henry, secre- 
tary; Frank Shetter, Rock Island; R. C. 
Moore, Macoupin; Jeffrey Hughes, 
Franklin; H. P. Ash, Macon; Thomas 

Culbertson, Effingham, and H. T. 
Marshall, LaSalle. Purpose of the com- 
mittee is to facilitate the study of mu- 
tual rural school problems and to pro- 
mote legislation designed to make sane 
reorganization possible. 
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“ DONT FORGET, MARY 
AAAIL THIS TODAY ! 7 


GIVE YOU BETTER SERVICE! 


By 
Mailing Renewal Premium Check Upon Receipt of First Notice. 
Enclosing Copy of Premium Notice. 


Always Identifying Payments and Correspondence by Policy Number 
and the Date Your Premium Is Due. 


(The place to find these facts are check-marked in the same notice illustrated above.) 


FOLLOW THE ABOVE SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER SERVICE AT LOWER COST! 


Your Company is going to receive about 50,000 requests for policy changes this 
year. 


Your Company is going to write 35,000 new Auto and Farmers General and 
Employer’s Liability policies in 1947. 
Your Company in 1947 will receive reports of 50,000 claims. 


See your friendly Country Mutual Casualty agent at the Farm Bureau office for 
your auto insurance needs. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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E. PARETT, 50, Danville, Ver- 
* milion county farm adviser since 
1935, has been named secretary of 
general services for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, according to an 
announcement by President Charles B. 
Shuman. 


This is one of 
the new staff posts 
set up through an 
administrative __re- 
organization plan 
approved by the 
IAA board of di- 
rectors last fall. 

IAA departments 
which are under the 
direction of the 
secretary of general 


1. E. Parett services are re- 
search, property 

taxation, road improvement, rural 
school relations, safety and _ public 


health, veterinary medical relations and 
soil conservation activities. A director 
of the latter department is yet to be 
named. 

Parett is scheduled to take over his 
new duties June 2. A native of Indiana, 
Parett was graduated from Purdue 
University with a degree in agriculture 
in 1922. Following graduation he 
taught vocational agriculture and 
served as principal of Saunemin Town- 
ship High School. 


IAA Names New 
Director and 
New Manager 


In 1930 he was named farm adviser 
of Morgan county and continued in 
that position until Sept. 1, 1935, when 
he went to Vermilion county as farm 
adviser. At the present time Parett is 
vice-president of the Illinois Farm Ad- 
visers Association. 


He has been active in civic and 
church affairs in Danville, a member 
and former Sunday School superin- 
tendent of St. James Methodist Church 
and a past president of Danville Rotary 
Club. 


His family is comprised of Mrs. 
Parett, a son, Dick, a daughter, Janet, 
both students at the University of IIli- 
nois. 


...HE LOVES ME NOT 
HE LOVES ME! 


YES, THE BOSS DOES LOVE YOU, 
PORKY, for the way you, and other 


pigs like you, have helped retire that 


old plaster on the farm! 


That’s why 


you’ve been vaccinated with Farm Bu- 


reau Serum — to make sure you bring a 


return on the investment he has in you. 


The smaller the shoat 


The cheaper the shot! 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU SERUM ASSOCIATION 
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ALE A. Rouse, 35, a fieldman for the 

livestock marketing department of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association for 
the past 18 months, 
has been named 
manager of the IIli- 
nois Wool Market- 
ing Association. He 
will assume his new 
duties June 1. 


Rouse has been a 
fieldman in the east 
central Illinois dis- 
trict with headquart- 
ers at Danville 
where he lives. He is 
a former employe of 
the Vermilion County Livestock Associ- 
ation. 


Dale Rouse 


He entered army service in 1942 as a 
private and rose to the rank of captain 
in field artillery serving at the battle- 
fronts in France and Germany. 


Rouse was born on a Wyoming cattle 
and sheep ranch and came to Illinois in 
1937. He is married. 


He will take over the duties formerly 
handled by Secretary Manager S. F. 
Russell and will devote his time to the 
development of better wool marketing 
facilities and the encouragement of great- 
er participation by Illinois farmers in 
cooperative wool marketing. 
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Eldon Powel, 33, farm adviser in 
Brown county, has accepted a position 
with Illinois Farm Supply Company as 
district sales manager in the feed and 
plant food department, distribution di- 
vision, effective June 1. Powel will 
serve approximately 28 member com- 
panies in the DeKalb and Bloomington 
districts. 

Powel became farm adviser in Brown 
county two years ago, after previously 
serving Warren county as assistant farm 
adviser and organization director. Prior 
to his entry into Farm Bureau work, 
he spent almost seven years as a voca- 
tional agriculture teacher. He is a 
graduate of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, class of 1938. He 
is married and has one daughter four 
years old. 


An Australian, Dr. Alexander K. 
Sutherland, has been added to the 
staff of the College of Veterinary 
Medicine staff of the University of 
Illinois, Sutherland graduated 
from the University of Sidney in 
1937. Another addition to the 
college is Dr. J. E. Prier, a 1946 
graduate of Cornell University. 


Herman L, Schuette has been hired 
by Douglas and Moultrie county as 
youth assistant in charge of 4-H and 
Rural Youth activities. Schuette at- 
tended the College of Agriculture and 
until recently has been farming in 
Madison county. 


Manning Kessinger, Macoupin 
county, is the new assistant farm 
adviser for Champaign county. A 
graduate from the College of Ag- 
riculture at Urbana and veteran of 
the last war, Kessinger has been 
teaching vocational agriculture at 
Tolono. 


American Farm Bureau President 
Edward A. O’Neal and state Farm 
Bureau Presidents Ransom Aldrich, 
Mississippi, and Hassil Schenck, 
Indiana; and AFBF Research Director 
T. K. Cowden are representing Farm 
Bureau at the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers conference 
in The Hague, Holland, May 12-23. 


August 28 and 29 are the dates 
set for the eighth annual Illinois 
Farm Sports Festival which will 
be held again on the campus of the 
University of Illinois at Cham- 


paign-Urbana. 


Iowa Farm Bureau predicts a mem- 


bership of 125,000 and has already 
acseded its 1947 goal by more than 
1,000 members. The goal was 115,000 
and now membership is more than 
116,000. 


Henry county last year on an 
experimental basis offered its mem- 
bers an insect spraying service for 
barns, barapecals and livestock. 
About 90 farms were sprayed, 
principally for flies and fleas. It 
proved so successful that a new 
portable spray outfic has been 
ordered for next season. 


The ninth state-aid cancer diagnostic 
center has been opened at the Passa- 
vant Memorial Hospital in Jacksonville. 
Other clinics are located in Chicago, 
Evanston, East St. Louis, Champaign, 
Rockford, Springfield, DuQuoin and 
Peoria. 


Havana River Grain Company 
will build a large ear corn process- 
ing building in connection with 
the new terminal elevator in Ha- 
vana. It will be a wooden build- 
ing with bins for 12,000 bushels 
of ear corn and 8000 bushels of 
shelled corn. 


Although the farm census figure of 
1945 shows the average-size farm grew 
from 174 to 194.8 acres, a gain of 20.8 
acres, farm tenancy actually decreased 
by 402,850. Since there are 243,630 
fewer farms this would indicate that 
160,000 farm families advanced from 
tenants to owners during the five year 
period. 


Marking the 20th 
anniversary of the 
Country Mutual Cas- 
valty Company, 
President Charles B. 
Shuman of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural As- 
sociation (right) 


Wilcox, Country Cas- 
valty manager. 


Walter S, Batson, Shelbyville, has 
been employed by Illinois Farm Supply 
Company to head up member company 
relations activities, according to an 
announcement by C. H. Becker, man- 
ager. Batson will take up his new 
duties June 1. Batson has been farm 
advisor in Shelby county for the past 
16 years. Previous to his going to 
Shelby county, he served as vocational 
agriculture teacher in Ridgefarm, Ill. 
He was born and reared on a farm 
in Wabash county and received his 
degree in agriculture from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1924, 

Batson’s work will bring him in con- 
tact with boards of directors and man- 
agers of member companies of Illinois 
Farm Supply Company on matters of 
policy and genefal relationship sub- 
jects. This position was created in the 
reorganization that took place in Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Company Jan. 1. 


Effingham county opened its new 
cooperative stockyards at Effing- 
ham April 1. Frank Grieme has 
been hired as manager. Hogs and 
veals are being bought direct. 
Sheep and cattle will be bought or 
shipped to a terminal market as 
desired by the producer. 


Hadley R. Read, assistant editor in 
agricultural extension at Iowa State 
College, will become extension editor 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture in June. 


The rural pastors’ short course 
will be held May 19-23 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. 


Three hundred and fifty-six charter 
members have formed a new Home 
Bureau in Clay county and are the 90th 
county to join the Illinois Home 
Bureau. There are now only 12 coun- 


ties that do not have Home Bureaus. 
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DAIRY FARMER 
FINDS IT PAYS 
TO ADVERTISE 


By W. J. SWAYER* 
President, Pure Milk Association 


tipo American Dairy Association is 
the dairy farmer owned and con- 
trolled medium through which he is 
enabled to convey to the consuming 
public the true story of his unexcelled 
health-giving product. Throughout the 
history of this relatively young organi- 
zation which was conceived by the dairy 
farmer himself, he has been slowly but 
soundly building an instrument which 
will continuously enable him to bring 
to the consumer on a national basis 
through advertising, promotion and re- 
search, a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the value of dairy prod- 
ucts. 


Individually, the dairy farmer can do 
little to advertise his product. Collec- 
tively, through pooling a very small in- 
dividual contribution, he can create a 
fund which will by proper application 
return him manyfold his investment. 


The effectiveness of the American 
Dairy Association has been proved, The 
need to expand and enlarge the pro- 
gtam is apparent to all. Long range 
planning is required. I know that 
every dairyman, regardless of the out- 
let for his milk, would insist, if he 
were properly informed, that this ac- 
tivity be expanded, and would will- 
ingly give the relatively small contri- 
bution to make it possible. The job 
of informing the average dairyman 
rests with the leaders. Every dairy- 
man’s organization recognizes the need 
and endorses the program. The Illi- 
nois Milk Producers Association and 
Prairie Farms Creamery affiliated with 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
have endorsed the expanded program. 


When we as dairy farmers realize 
that by investing 1 cent per pound but- 
terfat produced in the month of June, 
we are enabled to carry out a year- 
round sales and promotional activity 
for our product, we would be poor 
businessmen to fail to take advantage 
of it. In other words, by investing less 
than 2/10 of 1 per cent of the value of 
our butterfat, we can develop a na- 
tional year-round advertising program. 
Where can we make a better invest- 
ment? 


*Vice-president, American Dairy Association; 
president, Dairy Products Promotion. 
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Dairy Products Promotion, the Illi- 
nois unit of the American Dairy As- 
sociation, has endorsed the expanded 
program. The collections will be made 
from June deliveries at the rate of Ic 
per pound butterfat. Insist that the 
buyer make the deduction and forward 
it to Dairy Products Promotion, Inc., 28 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


I know you feel as I do that a job 
that is worth doing is worth doing 
well. Let us all do our part to make 
our American Dairy Association even 
more effective than it has been in the 
past. 


GRAIN MARKETING 
PROGRAM MAKES 
RAPID PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 9) 


The IAA marketing committee rec- 


“ommends that if new plants are built 


to serve more Farm Bureau members, 
it would be better to re-allocate some 
of the present territories than to es- 
tablish branch plants within the exist- 
ing territories. 


New plants, the committee recom- 
mended, should be constructed at stra- 
tegic points in the territory, with the 
chief objective being better service to 
producers. New plesits should be so 
located that they will bring about the 
least amount of interference with pres- 
ent facilities. 


The IAA committee further believes 
that the sale of stock to build such 
facilities should take place in the vi- 
cinity of the plant, and that stock held 
in present facilities by producers lo- 
cated in the newly allocated territory, 
be adjusted. 

O. D. Brissenden, IAA director of 
organization, in announcing that IIli- 
nois Farm Bureau membership has 
passed the 140,000 mark, asserted that 
the big job ahead is to see that every 
member has an opportunity to use the 
services of his organization. He de- 
clared that the participating member 
does not cancel his membership, but 
the non-participating member cancels 
with regularity. 

Other reports given at the Spring- 
field meeting which appear on other 
pages of this issue of the IAA Record 
were: fertilizer program, by Field Sec- 
retary Metzger; wool marketing, by 
L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of market- 
ing; state legislative report, by Paul 
Mathias, IAA secretary, and national 
legislation, by IAA President Charles 
B. Shuman. 


STAFF DIRECTORY OF 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION & 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ain Corporation. 
. Gr. Terminals Co..G. H. Iftner, Acting Mgr. 
. Livestock Mktg. Assn. H. W. Trautmann, Mgr. 
+ Producers’ Assn.......Edwin Gumm, Pres. 
Ill. Wool Mktg. Assn....S. F. Russell, Secy.-Mgr. 
Prairie Farms Crcamnecion. Dave Henry. Sales Mgr. 


pitt 
Tl 
ml ior 
, ruit Growers’ Exchange....Ted Davis. Mgr 
pitt 
Tl. 
ml 


FERTILITY BILL WOULD 
ENRICH NATION’S SOIL 


(Continued from page 8) 


counties in lieu of taxes for lands 
acquired by the government to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

There are two principal items of cost 
in this program. Construction of the 
Mobile plant would cost approximately 
nine million dollars. It is contem- 
plated that when the plant goes into 
operation, it will be largely self-sup- 
porting, with the possible exception of 
overcoming some production problems 
in connection with the new process. It 
is contemplated that within five years, 
the plant could be sold and presumably 
most of the public money invested 
therein recovered. 

The second substantial cost is that 
of the test demonstration program. 
This cost is estimated at 16 million 
dollars a year for perhaps ten years. At 
the end of that period, which could 
probably be reduced approximately 
one-half, about half of this 16 million 
dollars would be used to place assistant 
county agents in counties to assist in 
conducting the educational phase of 
the | Scns The remaining half 
would be used for a few years to pro- 
vide part of the fertilizers used by 
farmers cooperating in the test pro- 
gram. 

The bill attempts to get a national 
soil fertility program established and 
in general use by farmers with a mini- 
mum of government in commercial 
business. 
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BLUE SEAL FLY SPRAY 


The new Blue Seal Fly Spray ally do a fly killing 
job! It will knock ‘em down and put away for keeps! 
The 42% of D.D.T. works on the knocke&downed flies 
to finish them off. Blue Seal Fly Spray % a superior 
product which has been extensively tested on 
Illinois farms. 


gy fighting flies. They're com- 
ortable and happy and use the 
energy thus saved to produce more 
milk. 


After being sprayed with Blue Seal 
Fly Spray, cows will remain fly-free 
all day due to its high repellency qualities. Your Blue Seal 
salesman has other special pest control products, too. 
Ask him about Blue Seal Fly Killer, 5% D.D.T. Oil Spray, 
25% D.D.T. Emulsion Concentrate, Aersol Bombs, and 
50% D.D.T. Wettable Powder. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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GOOD fruit crop at a 
good price” was predicted 
for 1947 by L. L. Colvis, 
retiring manager, at the 
26th annual meeting in 
late March of the Illinois Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange held in Carbondale. 

Colvis told the membership that the 
Fruit Exchange handled more than a 
million dollars worth of fruit last year 
for Illinois growers and forecast an 
even bigger year in 1947 with higher 
quality fruit with a wider reputation. 

Calling for support of the Fruit Ex- 
change by southern Illinois orchard- 
ists, President A. O. Eckert, St. Clair 
county, said: “Agriculture in the fu- 
ture will be no stronger than its co- 
operatives. Keep them strong and ag- 
riculture will remain strong.” 

“Service to the member will be our 
first interest,” T. L. Davis, new man- 
ager of the Fruit Exchange, said as he 
was introduced to the membership for 
the first time. Davis said he expected 
the organization’s new cold storage 
building to be in operation by harvest 
time. 

O. D. Brissenden, IAA organization 
director, paid tribute to the “folks in 
the fruit belt who despite frost, in- 
sects, disease, and long years of wait- 
ing have faith in the fruits of hard 
work. Keep doing the best job you 
can in your community and. you will 
be doing all America a service.” 


\\ 
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Four of the men who helped with the organization of the Illinois Fruit Growers 
Exchange back in 1921-22 talk over old times at the Fruit Exchange annual meet- 
Left to right: W. L. Cope, Marion; J. A. Gage, Jefferson; E. A. 
Bierbaum, Union county farm adviser; and R. B. Endicott, Pulaski. 


FRUIT GROWERS SEE 


CROP 
PRICE 


The organization's subsidiary Fruit 
Exchange Supply Company distributed 
patronage refunds valued at $24,720.- 
56. The refunds went to 800 patrons 
who bought the _ record-breaking 
amount of $549,349.45 of orchard sup- 
plies, insecticides and fertilizers dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 
1946. 

Half of the patronage refunds were 
paid in cash and half in stock on all 
dividends of $500 or less. On those 
over this amount a maximum of $250 


Board and management of the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange, an IAA offiliate, are 
shown together after election of officers. Left to right, standing: 
Marion; Lyman Creed, Marion; Trevor Jeffries, Jefferson; Dr. 
L. L. Colvis, former manager of the exchange and now IAA secretary of marketing; 
and Secretary-Treasurer F. G. Anderson, Union. Seated: 
William Beayman, Johnson; C. R. Boland, Edgar; President A. O. Eckert, St. Clair; 
T. L. Davis, manager; and Arthur Foreman, Pike. 


in Class A six per cent preferred stock 
is issued and the balance in cash. 

The increase in stock was author- 
ized by the membership at the annual 
meeting to provide additional finance 
for the efficient operation and conduct 
of the business. The company is now 
authorized to issue 4000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 3000 shares of com- 
mon. 

About 400,000 bushels of fruit and 
vegetables, mostly apples, were mar- 
keted by the Fruit Exchange last year, 
according to the manager's report. 
The volume was slightly under 1945 
because of the short peach crop. 


The Fruit Exchange last year han- 
dled a record apple crop of high qual- 
ity amounting to 223,456 bushels. Re- 
tiring Manager Colvis said that pre- 
cooling of peaches and federal inspec- 
tion services would be continued next 
year. He attributed the enviable rec- 
ord of the Fruit Exchange to these fac- 
tors and the wide area of distribution. 


Colvis pointed out that Illinois fruit 
was eaten last year in every state from 
Massachusetts to Nebraska and from 
Minnesota to Texas. 


Four directors whose terms expired 
in March were reelected. They are 
Arthur Foreman, Pike county; H. E. 
Hartley, Marion; D. B. Kirtland, Craw- 
ford; and Trevor Jeffries, Jefferson. 
Officers of the Fruit Exchange also 
were reelected as follows: A. O. Eck- 
ert, St. Clair, president; E. D. Mc- 
Guire, Jackson, vice president; and F. 
G. Anderson, Union, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Other speakers included Dr. Chester 
Lay, president of Southern Illinois 
Normal University; S. C. Chandler, 


state entomologist; and Fred P. Bierer, 
Fruit Exchange Supply Company man- 
ager. 


H. E. Hartley, 
L. A. Floyd, Bond; 
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NEWS at VI 


TWO FARM FAMILIES WIN CONTEST 
FOR BEAUTIFYING THEIR HOMES 


WO ILLINOIS farm families have 

been named district winners in the 
1946 Farm and Home Improvement 
contest sponsored by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce in cooperation 
with the Extension Service of the IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture. 

These district winners are the G. A. 
Coles, Macoupin county, and the Clint 
Logans, Clay county, both Farm and 
Home Bureau members. 

The awards were made during a 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon in St. 
Louis, March 26, in honor of the 
county and district winners. Six IIli- 
nois counties had entries in the contest. 

The Coles and their four children 
live on a 280 acre farm near Palmyra 
which they have owned for the last 
nine years. 

Outstanding improvements made to 
their home during the past several 
years include electricity, running water 
system, modern kitchen, bathroom, and 
basement. 

Extensive improvements were made 
on farm buildings and a farm pond 


Mr. and Mrs. Clint Logan (left), Clay county, meet Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Cole, Macoupin ~ 
Both families were regional winners in a Farm and Home improve- 


county, at St. Louis. 


was erected, 40 acres tiled, and sev- 
eral soil improvement practices were 
put into effect during 1946. The 
family is active in school, civic, 4-H 
club and Farm and Home Bureau work. 

The Logans, also district winners, 
live on a 115 acre farm near Louisville 
which has been their home for the past 
38 years. 

The Logans improved their farm 
home last year by installing a pressure 
water system, electricity, water softener 
tank, bathroom, and building a base- 
ment. 


On the farm they concentrated on 
growing more and higher quality feed 
and conserving soil fertility. Logan 
raises purebred Shorthorn cattle. 


The Logans are proud of the fact 
that they have given all three of their 
daughters a college education. Mrs. 
Logan has served as president of the 
Harter Community Club and is a mem- 
ber of the Clay county Home Bureau 
which was organized Feb. 24 of this 
year. 


ment contest. 
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NAUTICAL NOTE 


White wool is the big news in toppers for 


spring. Here's one of the season’s newest 
coat patterns made up in fashionable 
white. Brass buttons, vertical slot pockets 
at the waistline and a pointed collar all 
add to its salty air. Wear it with blouses 
and skirts — or with dresses — or with 
your slacks and other sportswear. You'll 
find this coat simple to make because it 
presents no fitting problem. for free in- 
structions send a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to Women’s Editor, IAA RECORD, 
608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 


BAKED BEANS AND BROWN BREAD 
Baked Beans 
4 cups dry navy 1 tsp. dry mustard 
beans 1 tblsp. salt 
Y4 Ib. salt pork 4 tsp. pepper 
1 cup New Orleans 
molasses 
3 cups boiling water (from simmered beans) 
Wash beans, pick over and soak for 3 hours 
in boiling water to cover. Cover, bring to 
boil in same water (to preserve minerals and 
vitamins) adding extra water if needed to 
cover well; skim; cook slowly until tender — 
about 50 minutes. Drain beans, reserving 
cooking water. Turn beans into bean pot or 
3 quart casserole. Scrape rind of pork until 
white, score top by cutting down about 1 inch, 
and bury in beans with rind exposed. Mix 
remaining ingredients and pour over. Cover; 
bake in slow oven (325° F,) 314 hours or 
until tender, uncovering during last hour of 
baking. If necessary, add more water, during 
baking. Makes 12 servings. 
Brown Bread 
3%, cup New Or- 
leans molasses 
2 cups sour milk 
1 cup corn meal -1 cup raisin or 
1 cup whole wheat nuts (if de- 
flour sired) 
Sift flour, soda and salt. Mix with corn meal 
and whole wheat flour. Mix molasses with 
sour milk; add dry ingredients. Beat well. 
If desired, add raisins or nuts. Steam 2 hours 
in greased molds filled two-thirds full and 
covered tightly. 


1 cup bread flour 
2 tsp. soda 
1 tsp. salt 
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Plain Cake 
114 cups sifted cake flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1/4, teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 


2 eggs 

34, cup Staley’s Golden Syrup 

1 teaspoon grated orange rind 

14 cup milk 

Sift together flour, baking powder, and 

salt. Cream shortening, add 14 cup of syrup, 
and cream until fluffy. Add egg yolks, one 
at a time, and beat well. Add sifted dry in- 
gtedients alternately with milk, stirring well 
after each addition. Add grated orange 
rind. Beat egg whites until stiff, add re- 
maining 14 cup syrup gradually, beating 
until mixture stands in stiff peaks. Fold 
into batter until well-blended. Bake in a 
greased 9-inch pan in a moderate oven 
350 F.) for 25 to 30 minutes. Cool and 


rost as desired. 
Mrs. B. J. Mills 


HASN'T MISSED IN FIVE YEARS 

Wayne county’s fifth annual home bu- 
reau meeting was an occasion, at least in 
part, for tossing bouquets, according to 
Mrs. O. S. Wilkinson, county secretary. 
Mrs. P. C. Hill, who hasn’t missed a 
meeting during the five years, was given 
special recognition. Mrs. Roy Fran, 4-H 
chairman, presented gifts to her fourteen 
4-H club leaders. In addition, guests 
were welcomed from Richland, Edwards, 
Wabash and Jefferson counties. 


ANTIQUES DRAW CROWD 

A large crowd attended the antique 
exhibit held by the Kendall County 
Home Bureau. Several traveled many 
miles away to see the exhibit. 

The exhibit included colonial and 
other eighteenth century glassware, 
silverware, linens and furniture. Furni- 
ture included cradles, beds, chairs and 
musical instruments, much of it more 
than 100 years old. The Home Bureau 
women conducting the exhibit were 
attired in dresses of periods dating 
back more than 100 years. The show 
was the climax of the evening with an 
antique auction, entertainment and ex- 
hibition square dance. 


NEW HOME ADVISER 
Mrs. Willis Case, Ford county public- 
ity chairman, writes, “We are very for- 
tunate in securing Miss Elizabeth Scott 
of Paxton, as our home adviser.” 
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Shelby Rural Youth hear something about 
Charles Mayfield, director of the IAA's d 


road situation in their county from 
ent of road improvement. President 


Clarence Schmitz is segted in middle of front row. 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Talk fests are getting under way early 
this year in various counties. Grundy ex- 
emplifies a good approach in preparation 
on the county level. For the April educa- 
tional feature, President Harvey Ganzert 
called for volunteers for short talks. Eight 
Rural Youthers responded and drew the 
following topics upon which they spoke for 
two minutes. (1) school reorganization, 
(2) how can we have a better Rural Youth? 
(3) soil conservation, (4) is the younger 
generation going to the dogs? (5) does 
Grundy county need better roads? (6) which 
is more important, personality or good looks? 
(7) should nutrition be taught in the public 
schools, and (8) why is there an increase 
in auto accidents? 

These short talks, making up all or part 
of the educational features, provide oppor- 
tunity for a large number of young people 
to participate as well as build up a back- 
ground of experience for all who take part. 

Program Planning 

Knox recently planned a six-month series 
of meetings built around personality de- 
velopment. The individual topics were 


chosen by the committee on the basis of 
needs and interests of the youth of the 
county. The month by month themes were 
planned as follows: 
May 6-FORUMS: 
Girls; Color in the room through ac- 
cessories. 
Boys: Use and care of farm machinery 
and tractor maintenance. 
June 3-SYMPOSIUM: 
“Health from the Ground Up” 
Conservation) 
July 1-DISCUSSION (by small groups) 
“Recreation’’ and a County Sports Fes- 
tival 
Aug. 5-INFORMATIONAL DISCUSSION 
in preparation for a Rural Youth tour 
which wiill be held on Aug. 29. 
Sept. 2-DISCUSSION 
School reorganization 
Oct. 7-COUNTY TALK FEST 
Each of the above topics planned so that 
a large number of members would have 
a part in each meeting and so that the 
entire membership may have the oppor- 
tunity to participate by the end of the Oc- 
tober meeting. 


Young Married Groups 
Rural young married groups are increas- 
ing in number in Illinois. There are 16 
county groups which have been reported to 
date. Henry is the 16th. 


(Soil 


The Rural Young Married People’s group of Schuyler county enjoys a friendly game of 
Bingo. 
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This quality paint is a favorite with Illinois 
farmers. It protects the surface and improves the 
appearance of barns, sheds, corn cribs, and 
other farm buildings. 


For a good barn paint, you can't beat No. 90 SOYOIL Red Barn 
Paint! Thousands of farmers in Illinois have proved its superiority. It is 
specially prepared for use in this climate. 

You will be pleased with its rich color, its long-lasting qualities, and 
with its mildew-resisting properties. Here’s a barn paint made for barns! 


INTERIOR PAINTS 


Now is a good time to re-decorate the interior of the house, too. 
A variety of colors and tints is available in the SOYOIL line. A choice 
array of pastel shades can be had in SOYLITE casein paints. Use of 
SOYNAMEL, in pleasing colors, is a quick, easy way to beautify kitchen 
and bathroom walls and woodwork. 


VARNISH AND WAX 


Re-finish your floors with L.F.S. Varnish and varnish 
stain. The stain comes in 5 colors and there are 3 
types of varnish. Polish your floors with I.F.S. Paste 
Wax or the easy, Self Polishing Liquid Wax. 


Pplied Qnd gi 
Years to the life of your r 
Oof, 


Distributed exclusively by 81 
member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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In 1946, we reimbursed insured Farm Bureau 


members for hail losses on growing crops amounting 
to $1,016,040.64. Hail will strike again this year. 
The only question is where! And it’s a big question. 


If you are sure that hail will not hit your growing 
crops this year, you can forget insurance. But if you 
are not sure, then see our insurance representative 
now at the Farm Bureau about our low cost hail insur- 
ance coverage on growing crops. Last spring over 
28,000 Farm Bureau members stopped, thought and 
bought. Think it through and you will too. 
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This quality paint is a favorite with Illinois 
farmers. It protects the surface and improves the 
appearance of barns, sheds, corn cribs, and 


other farm buildings 


For a good barn paint, you can't beat No. 90 SOYOIL Red Barn 
Paint! Thousands of farmers in Illinois have proved its superiority. It is 


specially prepared for use in this climate. 
You will be pleased with its rich color, its long-lasting qualities, and 
with its mildew-resisting properties. Here's a barn paint made for barns! 


INTERIOR PAINTS 


Now is a good time to re-decorate the interior of the house, too 
A variety of colors and tints is available in the SOYOIL line. A choice 
array of pastel shades can be had in SOYLITE casein paints. Use of 
SOYNAMEL, in pleasing colors, is a quick, easy way to beautify kitchen 


and bathroom walls and woodwork 
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The dollars you invest in a Farm Bureau membership can re- 
turn to you, over and over again every year, if you use your Farm 
Bureau right and use it often. Start today making a check list 
of ways you WILL USE Farm Bureau to make or save more money 
this year: 


To buy better insurance coverage at lower rates — life, auto, 
fire, windstorm, hail, accident, liability and special coverages. 


To market livestock, grain, milk, wool, fruits and vegetables co- 
operatively at higher prices. 


To buy supplies at LO 
COOPERATIVELY, oil, fuels 
plant foods, paints and sg 
To utilize the findj 
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The dollars you invest in a Farm Bureau membership can re- _ 
urn to you, over and over again every year, if you use your Farm 
Bureau right and use it often. Start today making a check list 
of ways you WILL USE Farm Bureau to make or save more money 
this year: 

t” To buy better insurance coverage at lower rates — life, auto, oe 
fire, windstorm, hail, accident, liability and special coverages. a) 
To market livestock, grain, milk, wool, fruits and vegetables co- ~ 
operatively at higher prices. 


” To buy supplies at LOWER prices 
COOPERATIVELY, oil, fuels, feeds, 


plant foods, painis and serum. 


To utilize the findings of Farm Bu- 
reau research on any special prob- 
lem, like soil erosion control. 


t“ To tollow with interest Farm Bu- 


, . reau’s advisory and legislative activ- 
Whiwote ities in the fields of transportation, tax- 
: ation, soil improvement, research, 


AGRICULTURAL : marketing, schools. 
ASSOCIATION 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 
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COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE AGENT =| 


Whether you carry life insurance or not, a little or 


a lot, it will pay you to review your life insurance Presiden 
requirements now with your friendly, experienced Socepter 
Country Life Insurance agent. His recommenda- Tear 
tions are sound, they are free, and they are gladly General 
given. Talk to our Country Life agent today and 

learn how little it costs to underwrite important, os 


long-range plans — retirement, and education for Mendota 
your children, family security, the purchase of 
land, or whatever. Country Life Insurance will 
help make important dreams come true! JUNE, 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional. interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


agriculture. 
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MAN OF SERVICE — HEAR HIS MESSAGE 


flocked to the road as salesmen, farmers were forced 
to devise various and ingenious methods of quickly 
discouraging these peddlers. At the suggestion of 
one of our neighbors, several of the livestock feeders 
in our area purchased one bag each of 
a certain highly advertised and high 
priced mineral feed. 


| es the thirties when many of the unemployed 


For several years we carefully 
preserved this same bag of mineral 
while we continued to feed our own 
home-mixed College of Agriculture 
formula. This one bag of mineral 
paid for itself many times over in 
time saved. The salesman for this 
brand soon gave up calling on people 
who assured him that they would be in the market 
for more of his mineral when their present one bag 
supply was exhausted. 

The affiliated service organizations of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and County Farm Bureaus were 
pioneers in a new program of sales based not upon sales 
pressure, but upon the member's needs. It was early 
recognized that farming was a highly technical business 
requiring many skills and a wide range of specialized 
services. 

The insurance needs of farmers were great and 
largely unfilled until we developed our own companies and 
trained an agency force that is today rendering a service 
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to Illinois agriculture of inestimable value. The local 
service men of the county service companies, marketing 
and supply cooperatives are filling a need for specialists 
trained to help us make practical use of the newest and best 
practices and materials developed by scientific research. 


The day of the high pressure salesman is over. In his 
place we farmers will gladly accept the well trained spe- 
cialist in sales service prepared to offer ideas and sugges- 
tions that lead to more efficient operation and better living 
standards. Our agricultural experiment stations are con- 
stantly developing better methods, better varieties and 
better materials for farm use. The extension service has 
the responsibility of bringing this information to the 
farmer. As an agricultural organization, we have an op- 
portunity to accelerate greatly these valuable research and 
educational programs by applying the technique of sales 
service to this knowledge. 

The next time your Farm Bureau general agent of in- 
surance asks for an interview, give him a favorable hearing. 
The program he suggests may make it possible for the 
gains you have made to be passed on to the next genera- 
tion. If your banker suggests consideration of the new 
program for the monthly purchase of savings bonds as a 
means of protection against periods of deflation, it may be 
that his financial knowledge should be heeded. 

The salesman who offers a program fitted to the needs 
of the farmer is indeed a man of service. Give these men 
of service the opportunity to help you meet modern needs 
and modern competition. 
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COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 


Whether you carry life insurance or not, a little or 
a lot, it will pay you to review your life insurance 
requirements now with your friendly, experienced 
Country Life Insurance agent. His recommenda- 
tions are sound, they are free, and they are gladly 
given. Talk to our Country Life agent today and 
learn how little it costs to underwrite important, 
long-range plans — retirement, and education for 
your children, family security, the purchase of 
land, or whatever. Country Life Insurance will 
help make important dreams come true! 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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to devise various and ingenious methods of quickly 
discouraging these peddlers. At the suggestion of 
one of our neighbors, several of the livestock feeders 
in our area purchased one bag each of 
a certain highly advertised and high 
priced mineral feed. 


URING the thirties when many of the unemployed 
flocked to the road as salesmen, farmers were forced 


For several years we carefully 
preserved this same bag of mineral 
while we continued to feed our own 
home-mixed College of Agriculture 
formula. This one bag of mineral 
paid for itself many times over in 
time saved. The salesman for this 
brand soon gave up calling on people 
who assured him that they would be in the market 
for more of his mineral when their present one bag 
supply was exhausted. 

The affiliated service organizations of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and County Farm Bureaus were 
pioneers in a new program of sales based not upon sales 
pressure, but upon the member's needs. It was early 
recognized that farming was a highly technical business 
requiring many skills and a wide range of specialized 
services. 

The insurance needs of farmers were great and 
largely unfilled until we developed our own companies and 
trained an agency force that is today rendering a service 
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to Illinois agriculture of inestimable value. The local 
service men of the county service companies, marketing 
and supply cooperatives are filling a need for specialists 
trained to help us make practical use of the newest and best 
practices and materials developed by scientific research. 

The day of the high pressure salesman is over. In his 
place we farmers will gladly accept the well trained spe- 
cialist in sales service prepared to offer ideas and sugges- 
tions that lead to more efficient operation and better living 
standards. Our agricultural experiment stations are con- 
stantly developing better methods, better varieties and 
better materials for farm use. The extension service has 
the responsibility of bringing this information to the 
farmer. As an agricultural organization, we have an op- 
portunity to accelerate greatly these valuable research and 
educational programs by applying the technique of sales 
service to this knowledge. 

The next time your Farm Bureau general agent of in- 
surance asks for an interview, give him a favorable hearing 
The program he suggests may make it possible for the 
gains you have made to be passed on to the next genera- 
tion. If your banker suggests consideration of the new 
program for the monthly purchase of savings bonds as a 
means of protection against periods of deflation, it may be 
that his financial knowledge should be heeded. 

The salesman who offers a program fitted to the needs 
of the farmer is indeed a man of service. Give these men 
of service the opportunity to help you meet modern needs 
and modern competition. 
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PRESIDENT SHUMAN BACKS PROGRAM TO PROMOTE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


ARMERS of the state are doing a remarkable 
job in production and cooperative marketing. 
We should extend our efforts beyond these 
two steps and enter the field of sales in an 


earnest way. 


Farmers can well afford to spend more money in 
the field of advertising, promotion, research and 
merchandising. Now that consumers’ goods of all 


the consumer's dollar. 

I heartily endorse the program which has been 
adopted by representatives of dairy farmers in under- 
taking a sales program on an expanded national scale 


and trust that every Illinois dairyman will cooperate 


of June. 


kinds are becoming more available, food will have 
to meet keen competition in the market place for 


in this important program by contributing one cent 
per pound of butterfat marketed during the month 


Charles B. Shuman, President 
Illinois Agricultural Association 


IT PAYS TO Cdventiuse.... 


DAIRY FOODS PROMOTION ROLLS INTO HIGH GEAR 


MERICA’S dairymen have banded 
together to take advantage of a 
simple fact that businessmen 
have known since buying and 
selling began — “It pays to ad- 
vertise.”” 


Under the banner of the American 
Dairy Association’s aggressive nation- 
wide advertising and publicity cam- 
paign to make the consumer milk, but- 
ter, ice cream, and cheese conscious, 
the producer is assured a larger mar- 
ket for his product at a higher price. 


American Dairy Association adver- 
tising constantly reminds the consumer 
that milk and dairy products make up 
nature’s most wholesome diet. 


A drive to strengthen demand for 
butter got underway with a smashing 
nation-wide merchandising event in 
June, spearheaded by a full-color cen- 
ter-spread in “This Week” magazine, 
the weekly supplement to leading 
metropolitan newspapers. Pointed to 
butter sales, this eye-catching adver- 
tisement went to approximately 9,000,- 
000 homes the first Sunday in June. 
The St. Louis Globe Democrat and the 
Chicago Daily News carried the ad in 
the Illinois area. 


The major objectives of the new 
campaign of the American Dairy As- 
sociation are: (1) To protect dairy 
farmers’ investment and income by 
stimulating sales, create satisfactory 
prices, rid him of surpluses; (2) to 
create better public understanding of 
the dairy ia stey and to develo 
greater public acceptance of dairy prod- 
ucts; and (3) to expand and de- 
velop markets for all dairy products. 
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The ADA advertising program is 
spread over 12 months with sales 
creating advertising and  merchan- 
dising activities in national magazines, 
in newspapers, on billboards and 
radio, and in retail food stores. This 
action gets 12 promotion dollars for 
one. For every dollar invested by 
dairy farmers through the ADA, re- 
lated food advertisers and _ retailers 
spend $12 in cooperative advertising 
at no cost to producers. No farmer 
could advertise his own products with 
equal effectiveness, but when millions 
of farmers across the county join hands 
with Illinois dairymen, the goal can be 
accomplished and at a relatively small 
cost to each farmer. 

During the month of June, 1c per 
pound butterfat marketed is deducted 


UNE is dairy month. It is the time 
when dairy producers let the world 
know just how important dairy 
products are to a healthy diet. 

The folks up around Harvard in Mc- 
Henry county like the idea of dairy 
month. Why shouldn't they? They call 
their fertile dairylands “The Milk Center 
of the World!” 


But they aren’t satisfied with an un- 
eventful month of quiet meditation about 
the wonders of milk. No sir, up around 
Harvard they whoop it up in a grand 
one-day celebration at which bossy reigns 
supreme and toasts are drunk in milk 
only. 

The sixth annual Harvard Milk Day 
will be held June 12 and from the en- 


from milk and cream checks to raise 
the revenue for this advertising pro- 
gram. Dairy farmers in 36 states, rep- 
resenting 90 per cent of the nation’s 
milk production, are cooperating in 
this milk program. This penny action 
in June, only 30 days, provides suf- 
ficient funds to carry on the ADA ad- 
vertising and merchandising program 
reaching millions of people month 
after month throughout the year. 
The American Dairy Association is 
a producers organization with its busi- 
ness program keyed to a cross section 
of the industry’s viewpoint. The farm- 
ers support it, finance it, control its 
policies, counsel and plan with the 
dairy industry in developing sales and 
expanding markets for butter, milk, 
cheese and all other dairy products. 


DAIRYMEN TO CELEBRATE MILK DAY 


thusiasm of both farmers and towns- 
people we gather that it will be the big- 
gest and best Milk Day on record. 

The program will include a parade, 
cattle show, selection of a Milk Queen 
and her court, and entertainment by 
radio artists. Prizes to be presented in- 
clude milking equipment, trophies, and 
a purebred calf. Part of the program 
will be broadcast by WLS. Organiza- 
tions taking part in the celebration in- 
clude the McHenry County Farm Bureau, 
breeders associations, and milk dealers 
in the Chicago milk shed. 


On next page are representative examples 

of the beautifully-colored advertisements 

being run in national periodicals by the 

American Dairy Association to promote the 
sale of dairy foods. 
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PRESIDENT SHUMAN BACKS PROGRAM TO PROMOTE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


ARMERS of the state are doing a remarkable 
job in production and cooperative marketing. 
We should extend our efforts beyond these 
two steps and enter the field of sales in an 


earnest way. 


Farmers can well afford to spend more money in 
the field of advertising, promotion, research and 
merchandising. Now that consumers’ goods of all 


the consumer’s dollar. 

I heartily endorse the program which has been 
adopted by representatives of dairy farmers in under- 
taking a sales program on an expanded national scale 


and trust that every Illinois dairyman will cooperate 


of June. 


kinds are becoming more available, food will have 
to meet keen competition in the market place for 


in this important program by contributing one cent 
per pound of butterfat marketed during the month 


Charles B. Shuman, President 
Illinois Agricultural Association 


IT PAYS TO Cduertise.... 


DAIRY FOODS PROMOTION ROLLS 


MERICA’S dairymen have banded 
together to take advantage of a 
simple fact that businessmen 
have known since buying and 
selling began — "It pays to ad- 
vertise.”” 


Under the banner of the American 
Dairy Association's aggressive nation- 
wide advertising and publicity cam- 
paign to make the consumer milk, but- 
ter, ice cream, and cheese conscious, 
the producer is assured a larger mar- 
ket for his product at a higher price. 


American Dairy Association adver- 
tising constantly reminds the consumer 
that milk and dairy products make up 
nature’s most wholesome diet. 


A drive to strengthen demand for 
butter got underway with a smashing 
nation-wide merchandising event in 
June, spearheaded by a full-color cen- 
ter-spread in “This Week” magazine, 
the weekly supplement to leading 
metropolitan newspapers. Pointed to 
butter sales, this eye-catching adver- 
tisement went to approximately 9,000,- 
000 homes the first Sunday in June. 
The St. Louis Globe Democrat and the 
Chicago Daily News carried the ad in 
the Illinois area. 


The major objectives of the new 
campaign of the American Dairy As- 
sociation are: (1) To protect dairy 
farmers’ investment and income by 
stimulating sales, create satisfactory 
prices, rid him of surpluses; (2) to 
create better public understanding of 
the dairy industry and to develop 
greater public acceptance of dairy prod- 
ucts; and (3) to expand and de- 
velop markets for all dairy products. 
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The ADA advertising program is 
spread over 12 months with sales 
creating advertising and  merchan- 
dising activities in national magazines, 
in newspapers, on billboards and 
radio, and in retail food stores. This 
action gets 12 promotion dollars for 
one. For every dollar invested by 
dairy farmers through the ADA, re- 
lated food advertisers and retailers 
spend $12 in cooperative advertising 
at no cost to producers. No farmer 
could advertise his own products with 
equal effectiveness, but when millions 
of farmers across the county join hands 
with Illinois dairymen, the goal can be 
accomplished and at a relatively small 
cost to each farmer. 

During the month of June, 1c per 
pound butterfat marketed is deducted 


INTO HIGH GEAR 


from milk and cream checks to raise 
the revenue for this advertising pro- 
gtam. Dairy farmers in 36 states, rep- 
resenting 90 per cent of the nation’s 
milk production, are cooperating in 
this milk program. This penny action 
in June, only 30 days, provides suf- 
ficient funds to carry on the ADA ad- 
vertising and merchandising program 
reaching millions of people month 
after month throughout the year. 
The American Dairy Association is 
a producers organization with its busi- 
ness program keyed to a cross section 
of the industry's viewpoint. The farm- 
ers support it, finance it, control its 
policies, counsel and plan with the 
dairy industry in developing sales and 
expanding markets‘ for butter, milk, 
cheese and all other dairy products. 


DAIRYMEN TO CELEBRATE MILK DAY 


UNE is dairy month. It is the time 
when dairy producers let the world 
know just how important dairy 
products are to a healthy diet. 

The folks up around Harvard in Mc- 
Henry county like the idea of dairy 
month. Why shouldn’t they? They call 
their fertile dairylands “The Milk Center 
of the World!” 


But they aren't satisfied with an un- 
eventful month of quiet meditation about 
the wonders of milk. No sir, up around 
Harvard they whoop it up in a grand 
one-day celebration at which bossy reigns 
supreme and toasts are drunk in milk 
only. 

The sixth annual Harvard Milk Day 
will be held June 12 and from the en- 


thusiasm of both farmers and towns- 
people we gather that it will be the big- 
gest and best Milk Day on record. 

The program will include a parade, 
cattle show, selection of a Milk Queen 
and her court, and entertainment by 
radio artists. Prizes to be presented in- 
clude milking equipment, trophies, and 
a purebred calf. Part of the program 
will be broadcast by WLS. Organiza- 
tions taking part in the celebration in- 
clude the McHenry County Farm Bureau, 
breeders associations, and milk dealers 
in the Chicago milk shed. 


On next page are representative examples 

of the beautifully-colored advertisements 

being run in national periodicals by the 

American Dairy Association to promote the 
sale of dairy foods. 
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UST what is this 100 per cent 

property assessment law all 
about?” With a puzzled 
frown the farmer directed his 
question at an IAA tax man 
he met at a county Farm Bu- 
reau meeting. 

“The law itself is a bit involved,’ 
the IAA man replied, “but I will try 
to answer your questions as simply as 
possible. What is it you would like 
to know about the 100 per cent assess- 
ment law?” 


“Well, first of all, when does 
it go into effect?” 


Re 


“It went into effect January 1, 1946. 
It applied to the property assessments 
and tax levies that were made in 1946. 
As you know, taxes levied one year 
are payable the next, so the tax bills 
you receive this: spring are the first 
ones to be figured under the new legis- 
lation.” 


“Do the new laws make my 
taxes a lot higher?” 


“The new 100 per cent assessment 
laws do not increase or decrease taxes. 
The amount of property taxes is de- 
termined each year by locally elected 
government officials such as school 
boards, county boards of supervisors, 
and road commissioners. The voters at 
the annual township meeting also levy 
taxes. The 100 per cent assessment 
laws have not forced these officials or 
citizens to levy either more nor less 
taxes than before.” 


“If the new law doesn’t increase 
my taxes, then why is my tax bill 
so much higher than it was last 
year?” 


“Well, costs of many local govern- 
ment services have increased about like 
prices of other things. It takes more 
money to operate schools, to maintain 
roads, and to keep county governments 
going than it did before the war. Your 
local officials probably had to make 


some increase in tax levies in order 
to meet these higher costs. On the 
other hand, some of your tax levying 
bodies may have made larger tax levies 
than was justified from the standpoint 
of increased costs. In either case, it 
was your local citizens and local offi- 
cials who determined the amount of 
your property tax.” 


“Do you mean that the new 100 
per cent laws haven’t affected my 
taxes at all?” 


“The new laws may have had some 
influence on your taxes because they 
changed the conditions and rules under 
which your local officials operate. The 
new laws do not cause these officials 
to levy higher taxes, but in many cases 
the new laws have permitted the offi- 
cials to do so.” 


“Under the new laws how much 
more taxing power do these local 
officials have?” 


“In general the taxing powers of the 
local officials have increased 40 to 50 
per cent. However, in school or other 
taxing districts where the voters had 
raised the maximum tax rate in an 
election, the increase in taxing powers 
usually is not more than five to ten 
per cent.” 


“But where does the 100 per 
cent assessment come in?” 


“In a way it came in 20 years ago 
when the legislature enacted a law 
requiring all property to be assessed at 
100 per cent of its actual sale value. 
However, this law was never enforced. 
The assessing officials in each county 
fixed property assessments at any level 
they chose. In some counties property 
was listed for tax ae ra at as little 
as 15 or 20 per cent of its actual value. 
In other countries property was as- 
sessed as high as 60 to 75 per cent of 
its real value. The new legislation 
provides the machinery for bringing 
assessments in each county up to an 
average of 100 per cent of actual 
value.” 


“But our assessor says he hasn’t 
changed our property assessments. 
He assesses property just the same 
as before. Isn’t he supposed to 
use the full sale value in assessing 
property?” 

“The local assessors and boards of 
review operate just the same as they 
did before the new legislation was 
enacted. However, after they finish the 
assessment the county clerk now raises 
the property assessment to 100 per 
cent before he computes individuals 
tax bills.” 
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“How does the county clerk 
know how much increase is neces- 
sary to bring the assessment up to 
100 per cent?” : 


“The county clerk gets that informa- 
tion from the Illinois Department of 
Revenue. That Department compares 
actual sales prices with assessed valu- 
ations in every county. From this study 
the department is able to specify the 
amount of increase that is necessary in 
each county to bring the assessments 


up to an average of 100 per cent of 
sale values.” 


“How much have property as- 
sessments been increased here in 
Moultrie county?” 


“In 1946 the Department of Rev- 
enue found that local officials listed 
properties in Moultrie county at an 


average of 25 per cent of their sales 
values. Therefore, the county clerk 
was instructed to multiply all assess- 
ments by four. That brought the 
assessed valuations up to an average of 
100 per cent of full sale values.” 


“Then what is there to prevent 
our taxes from being increased by 
four times?” 


“Well, as I indicated before, a sec- 


FARM WAGE RATES 
UP 10% OVER 1946 


"F ARM wage rates, continuing to set 
new seasonal records, on April 1 
averaged 10 per cent higher in the coun- 
try as a whole than a year earlier,” the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports. 
By regions, increases ranged from 7 to 
11 per cent, except in the Pacific Coast 
States, where the average increase was 5 
per cent. 


“About 9,242,000 people were at work 
on farms of the nation during the week 
ending April 1. This total included 
7,571,000 family workers and 1,671,000 
hired workers. Both groups were slightly 
larger than a year earlier. 


“April 1 wage rates were 389 per cent 
of the 1910-14 average, compared with 
383 per cent last Jan. 1. The rise in 
wage rates during the first three months 
of the year, however, was smaller than 
usual for the season. Although wage 
rates were higher than a year ago, they 
were below the seasonal peak of last 


July.” 
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tion of the new law operates to keep 
changes in taxing powers somewhat in 
line with changes in the sale value of 
property. However, your best defense 
against unnecessarily large tax increases 
is in the election of intelligent, honest 
and efficient citizens as school, town- 
ship and county officials. It is the 
men you elect to local offices who de- 
termine the size of your tax bill and 
how the tax money will be spent.” 


“Did the IAA support the 100 
per cent assessment program when — 
it was enacted?” 


“No, the IAA opposed the 100 per 
cent assessment bills when they were 
passed in 1945. The IAA foresaw 
that the very complicated laws would 
cause much confusion and warned state 
legislators that the laws would give 
unnecessarily large increases in taxing 
powers to local officials. However, 
the bills were forced through the legis- 
lature by a narrow margin when the 
state administration joined forces with 
the Chicago City Hall machine.” 


“What is IAA doing about the 
100 per cent assessment laws 
now?” 
“The IAA does not favor repeal of 
the 100 per cent assessment laws at 


valley. 


HE majestic Blackhawk statue at Lowden 
Memorial state park near Oregon in 
Ogle county is the fifth of our series of 
cover pictures illustrating Illinois scenes. 
The 536,770-pound statue, built from a 
six-foot model designed by the late Lorado 
Taft in 1911 and dedicated to the Indian 
tribes that once inhabited the Rock River 
valley, stands 48 feet high on a natural rock 
base rising 300 feet above the surrounding 


Uniform assessments are 
desirable so that legal provisions gov- 
erning taxing powers and limitations 
can apply uniformly throughout the 
state, and so that state aid to needy 
schools and for relief purposes can be 


this time. 


distributed equitably. The need now 
is for a simplification of the laws, and 
for more restrictive limitations on the 
increase in taxing powers of local 
officials. And that is what your organi- 
zation is working for.” 


“I’m glad to know that the IAA 
is on the job in Springfield.” 


“The IAA is doing all it can. But 
remember, it’s just the rules that are 
made in Springfield. It's you and 
your neighbors and the men you elect 
as school board members, township 
officers and members of the county 
board who set the amount of taxes to 
be raised and who spend the money.” 


“Yes,” said the farmer as he started 
to leave, ‘and from now on I'm going 
to take a more active part in local 
governmental affairs. I think we've 


all got to do that if we're going to 
have efficient government and ‘get a 
full dollar's worth of service for every 
dollar of taxes.” 


It is not a statue of the famed Indian 
Chief Blackhawk but rather a composite In- 
dian. Ten tons of plaster of Paris were used 
to make the statue molds and 2,273 cubic feet | 
of concrete were used in its construction. | 
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Stockmen 


HEAR RESULTS OF 


Breeding Experiments 


According to University of Illinois animal husbandry experts, 
this steer and others in background are in proper flesh to turn 
out to pasture after a winter in dry lot. 


OLD wet weather was the primary 
cause of the serious loss of young 
pigs this spring. That is the 
opinion of veterinarians at the 
College of Veterinary Medicine 
as expressed during Swine Grow- 

ets Day held in April at Champaign- 
Urbana. 

A few farmers in each community 
suffered serious losses but contrary to 
many rumors pig losses of epidemic 
proportions were not due to a new 
disease, C. C. Morrill, staff veterinarian 
reported. 

This year the wet weather and the 
temperature during February and 
March closely followed the pattern of 
1943 and 1944, years when pig losses 
also ran high, Morrell said. 

During Swine and Cattle Feeders 
Day, it is traditional that the College of 
Agriculture make public results of its 
livestock feeding tests and experiments. 

This year 2500 stockmen crowded 
the university's auditorium and toured 
the college farms during the two-day 
meeting. They picked up a wealth of 
practical hints. 

In discussing baby pig losses, Morrill 
said that in. a few cases veterinarians 
have witnessed a disease not seen be- 
fore. A type of dysentery or scours, it 
affects both sows and suckling pigs. 


Symptoms have been loss of appe- 
tite, vomiting and severe diarrhea. 
Death losses have been heavy in pigs 
up to two weeks of age but losses were 
light in sows and pigs more than three 
or four weeks old. Since sows quit 


’ hibit 


lactating in 24-36 hours, some pig 
losses may be due to starvation. 

Buyers are showing a marked interest 
in production records of hogs, L. A. 
Weaver, head of the animal husbandry 
department at the University of Mis- 
souri, told the swine growers. 


Producers who supply breeding ani- 
mals to commercial producers would 
do well, he said, to observe the hand- 
writing on the wall. 


Weaver said work in Missouri 
showed that growthy pigs should reach 
a weight of 225 pounds at six months. 
To reach this weight in the time al- 
lotted, pigs must weigh at east 35 
pounds when weaned and 3 pounds at 
birth. Heavy birth weights, he pointed 
out, are indications of vigor and ability 
to make rapid growth. 


Rapid and cheap growth in pigs are 


aims stockmen consider of first im- 


* 


This three sow-and- 

litters sunshine hog 
pen is shown on ex- 
during Swine 
Growers’ day. Mate- 
rials in pen cost $85. 


* 


BY LEW REISNER 


1AA RECORD Field Editor 


portange. Is it possible to breed into 
a line of pigs a capacity to make rapid 
gains? 

In 1939 the department of animal 
husbandry undertook an experiment to 
find the answer. They have developed 
a rapid growing line and a slow-grow- 
ing line of hogs out of common an- 
cestry. Their results are significant. 
The slow-growing line weighed 32.6 
pounds less than the fast line at age 
6 months last year. 


Their slow growing line has de- 
veloped longer legs and less di of 
body. Rapid-line pigs have deeper, 
plumper hams, flanks, and 
shorter shanks. 


lower 


In selecting breeding animals it 
would appear that large litters, broodi- 
ness and weights at weaning and at six 
months should also be considered in 
selecting for rapid growth. 
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BETTER ROADS — HOW? 


I have been interested in reading the 
article Charles S. Mayfield (IAA director 
of rural road improvement) wrote for the 
February issue of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association Record in regard to farm-to-mar- 
ket roads in Illinois. 

We live along one of these proposed roads 
and have been interested to see the improve- 
ments made as it means a lot to the farmers 
living out this way. We would like to 
know all the particulars that are involved in 
the proposed improvement, that is, the 
system of state allotment of funds that shall 
be made to the county engineers and town- 
ship highway department. 

In order to better understand the set-up, I 
would like to talk to Mr. Mayfield per- 
sonally. Is he available to visit our county 
to study our problems? If not, would it be 
possible for him and other interested tax- 
payers to meet with him in Chicago in the 
near future? We want to get this road im- 
provement going before it is too late. 

We truthfully believe that it is the biggest 
step toward rural improvement that has been 
taken in many years and should be the foun- 
dation for future consolidation of rural 
schools. The farmers of Illinois need the 
support and backing of such fine measures 
as this new venture. 


T. W. Reese 
Henry County 


The IAA appreciates the interest of Mr. 
Reese and men like him in seeking to er 
the roads in their communities. Mr. Mayfield 
has met with a number of Farm Bureau 
groups interested in road betterment. He 
can meet with your county Farm Bureau with- 
in the next several weeks at your request. 


THANK YOU 


I want to compliment you on the May, 
1947 I.A.A. Record. It is very attractively 
arranged. Headlines, color, and pictures 
makes one want to read it. 

John R. Gilkey 
Farm Adviser 
Macon County 


RURAL YOUNG MARRIEDS 


I read in the I.A.A. Record that you 
are recognizing counties organizing Rural 
Young Married groups. Please do not forget to 
mention Christian county as we have organ- 
ized this spring, and at the April meeting 
we had an attendance of 54 (second meet- 
ing) and at that rate we should have an 
attendance of 100 to 150 by August or 
Sepember. 


Our programs consist of games, stunts, 
picture slides, discussions, special music, 
special speakers, group singing, picnics, 


square dancing, and educational features. 

The last meeting consisted of a panel dis- 
cussion on “Financing and Buying a Farm,” 
with recreation and refreshments. 

We have followed a plan similar to the 
Montgomery county group by not having 
a president and a complete set of officers. 
We have a committee of four couples at- 
tending to all the business of one month. 
Then also, two couples drop out and two 
more couples volunteer to carry on the busi- 
ness of the next month so that the respon- 
sibility doesn’t rest upon one person. 

Would it be possible for you to list the 
counties that have organized Rural Young 
married groups in the next issue of the 
I.A.A. Record? And would you be _ in- 
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terested in a report from Christian county 
every month? 

So far this county is very enthusiastic 
about this kind of an organization and I 
would say about 45 to 50 per cent of the 
group had never been in Rural Youth. 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald Downs 
Ex-Rural Youthers 
Christian County 


Counties having young married groups are: 
Stephenson, Boone, McHenry, Rock Island. 
Henry, Bureau, Warren, Knox, Hancock. Mc- 
Donough, Schuyler, Woodford, Tazewell, Ma- 
coupin, Montgomery, Christian, Edwards, Ed- 
gar, and McLean. 


LETTERS TO 


FORT CHARTRES PICTURE 


I am sending you a print of the old 
powder magazine at Fort Chartres taken in 
1916. This was the only structure which 
remained standing at the time the state of 
Illinois began restoring the old fort to the 
present condition as shown on the IAA 
Record cover of March. 


With the soil survey party composed of 
H. A. DeWerff, C. T. Hufford, I visited the 
site of the old fort in 1916 and took this 


At that time only the foundations 
remained of the old barracks and other 
buildings. The outer walls of the fort had 
been entirely removed so that their former 
location could not be determined by anyone 
who did not know the original plan. Weeds 
had taken over as indicated in the photo. 
H. C. Wheeler 
Farm Adviser 
Lawrence County 


picture. 


THANKS FOR REFUND 


We wish to acknowledge receipt of checks 
representing a refund on the tour to Cali- 
fornia. We thank you for this and wish to 
express our appreciation of the action of the 
board of directors of the ILA.A. in voting 
to return this on a per capita basis. This is 
just another example of the high type. of 
organization which that board represents. 

Pearl Spickler 

For Mr. & Mrs. V. S. Spickler 
and Mrs. Della K. Wilson 
Boone County 


I have received my refund from tour to 
Calif. Thank you. Never expected any 
return for I could not figure out how it was 
accomplished at the original cost. 

Joe. A. Park 
Vermilion County 


RUNNING WATER IN THE HOME 


The reason why so few rural homes are 


modernized? The general reason — lack 
of education. 
The blame — who is responsible for 


education? The greatest need today is for 
adult education. We do not really realize 
what carrying water into a house and -out 
of a house really means until we have had 
it to do. Therefore, “what we do not really 
understand can have no personal meaning to 
us.” 


When Farm Bureau and Home Bureau com- 
bine resources on such projects as modern- 


THE EDITOR 


izing the rural homes, conservation of soil, 
rural health, and rural schools, etc. there will 
be such progress as to amaze everyone. Too 
many people are concerned with “who gets 
the credit” and not “who gets the running 
water in the home”. 


When leaders really cooperate on proj- 
ects; when the farm wife AND THE FARM 
HUSBAND together realize that the end 
product of farming is better farm life, not 
more money or just more land, we will have 


‘more modernized farms; and when the farm 


husband AND THE FARM WIFE together 
realize that soil conservation means more 
dollars for better living (or perhaps even the 
future existence of this country agricultur- 
ally), then we will have a program of con- 
servation of soil that will really produce 
results. 

The reason so few farms are modernized 
is really that adult education has fallen far 
behind when it should have been way out in 
front. 

Mrs. Merritt C. Ackland, 
President 
Morgan County Home Bureau 


THANKS FROM IOWA 


I want to express to you my appreciation 
for the fine trip that our county's delega- 
tion had in Illinois. I am the county organi- 
zation director in Kossuth county, Iowa, and 
I can assure you that our group had their 
eyes opened as a result of the trip. 


Owen L. Hurt 
Algona, Iowa 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


We do not like the idea of Paul Mathias 
(IAA Secretary) suggesting a state law re- 
quiring that all time pieces be set one hour 
ahead in. summer. He seems to think all 
urban people favor it. Does he not know 
that Decatur voted three to one against it? 


Hugh Uttermack, 
Clay County 
Mr. Mathias did not express bis opinion 
on the matter. In the May issue of the 
IAA Record, he merely reported the conclu- 
sion of the IAA Public Relations committee 
which was as follows: “Farmers have con- 
sistently opposed daylight saving time..... 
However, only about 20 per cent of the peo- 
ple of Illinois live on farms. Daylight saving 
time is favored by urban groups. It would be 
impossible to secure legislation prohibiting 
daylight saving time during the summer 
months. If neeemey is to be had, it prob- 
ably can be had only by placing, 3 the entire 
state on daylight saving time. 


ANT to enter the eighth IIli- 

nois Farm Sports Festival, Aug. 

29 and 30 at the University of 

Illinois? It’s time to pick your 

sport. Particularly if you'd 

like to start playing now with 
a ball team. 

You can enter sports events ranging 
from archery to wood chopping. There’s 
something for every age group in the 
farm family, including a trap shoot for 
men over 70. 

Your youth assistant, farm adviser or 
home adviser can supply you with details. 
You can participate individually and as a 
member of a team. 

Here’s a list of most of the sports and 
music events: Archery—men, individual; 
women, individual. Bowling—men, in- 
dividual and team of five; women, indi- 
vidual and team of five. 

Checkers—individual. Chair quoits— 
women only. Clock golf—women only; 
Dart throwing—women only. Hog call- 
ing—men and women. 

Horseshoes—men singles and doubles ; 
women singles and doubles. Kxot-tying— 
women only. Physical fitness—4-H boys 
and girls. Rifle shoot—men individual 
and team; women, individual and team; 
special classes. 

Shuffle board—women only. Softball 
—adult county league; Farm Bureau 
members over 35 years old; all county 
division; boys’ 4-H club division; Rural 
Youth division; girls’ 4-H division; 
womens’ open division. 

Swimming—boys division: 15 years 
and under, and 16 years and older, 50 
yard dash and low board diving. Girls 
division: 15 years and under 16 years 
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Gat Ready 
for the 


SPORTS FESTIVAL 


x NOW! 


and older, 50 yard dash and low board 
diving. 

Skeet and trap shoot—men individual 
and team; women, individual and team; 
special classes. Track—boys division: 
15 years and under, and 16 years and, 
older: 50 yard dash, 100 yard dash, 
high jump, broad jump, half mile relay. 
Girls division: 15 years and under, and 
16 years and older: 75 yard dash, broad 
jump, and high jump. 

Tug o’'war—men, team of eight. Vol- 
ley ball—men only. Wood chopping— 
men, individual. 

Events for the Folk Festival include: 
Choral groups, community song leaders, 
family singing, folk dancing, music spe- 
cialties, novelties, novelty bands, square 
dance callers; special groups for 4-H 
members, including 4-H chorus, 4-H 
marching teams, 4-H dramatization of 
story of songs or composers. 


This is a pie-eating 

contest of several 

years ago. A pie- 

eating or water- 

melon-eating con- 

test may be held 
this year. 


* 


Twenty-nine teams, greatest number to 
enter in recent years, have reported for 
spring warm-up practice in the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Baseball League. 

These teams will meet in district com- 
petition before the championship games 
are played at the Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival Aug. 28 and 29 at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 

Counties have been divided into dis- 
tricts by the league executive committee 
as follows: District 1, Boone, Carroll, 
Jo Daviess, Stephenson, Winnebago. 

Dist. 2, DeKalb, Kendall, LaSalle, 
Will; Dist. 3, Bureau, Henry, Lee. Dist. 
4, Cass, Henderson, Warren; Dist. 5, 

eoria, Marshall-Putnam, Tazewell, 
Woodford. 

Dist. 6, Ford, Livingston, McLean; 
Dist. 7, Champaign, Coles, Macon; Dist. 
8, Montgomery, Macoupin; Dist. 9, Ran- 
dolph, Saline. 
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Clean, bright, freshly painted buildings— what an inspiring 
picture they make! A pure white house enhanced by the 
jolly dignity of a rich red barn! 


SOYOIL can add beauty and charm to your farm! 


HOW LONG SINCE YOU HAVE PAINTED? 


Many Illinois farm buildings have not been 
painted for several years. War-caused 
shortages have forced many to wait. But 
unpainted buildings deteriorate rapidly! 
It is unwise to postpone too long, the at- 
tractive protection which Soyoil gives. 


Plan now to paint up with SOYOIL! 


Ask for FREE Color Card 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, 


TO YOUR FARM PICTURE 
with SOYOIL PAINTS 


Soyoil exterior paints are now available from your 
County Service Company's Blue Seal Trucksalesman. 
Our famous No. 90 Red Barn Paint is a superior product 
designed for barns. It is even mildew resistant! Rich Red 
Iron Oxide, specially refined Soybean Oil and Linseed 
Oil are used to make a paint that gives adequate pene- 
tration on any type of surface, especially badly weath- 
ered ones. 

Our No. 5 White House Paint has long been popular 
with farmers. Its lead, zinc and titanium pigments are 
ground in oil, one third of which is soybean oil. Gives a 
good white protective surface for a long time. 

Another fine paint, SOYZINC is back again! Soyzinc is a 
special metal primer paint. Protects metal surfaces from 
rust and makes a nice looking finish coat of gray. 

For a bright metal finish for roofs and equipment, we 
recommend Soyoil Aluminum paint. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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24 COUNTIES ENTER BASEBALL LEAGUES 
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jraoport. Co-ops 
FIRST 4 MONTHS 4 
Foracast Success 


ee OMPETITION has been tough 

but we've paid our own way 

from the day we started.” 

That’s the way Manager Joe 

Brown summed up the first 

two months’ operation of the 

Stephenson Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

Farmers say the co-op is already a 
price stabilizer. A Dakota stockman re- 
ported that the Freeport co-op had raised 
prices on hogs a dollar a hundred at Da- 
kota. 

Hogs are coming in from as far as 20 
miles from Freeport. The yards have 
received shipments from outlying Kent, 
Lena, Winslow, Orangeville, Rock City, 
Ridott, German Valley, Baileyville, Shan- 
non, Stockton, and Nora. 


Although it started in a slack season 
and during weather that kept even milk 
trucks ice-bound, the Freeport marketing 
cooperative is off to a respectable start 
with its hog merchandizing program. 

At present volume is small. But busi- 
Mess is increasing steadily and in its first 
two months of operation, February and 
March, the co-op bought a total of 1930 
hogs and shipped 226 calves and 163 
head of cattle. 


Merle Wise (right) watches Yards Man- 
ager Joe Brown get ready to adjust the 
scales to weigh in Wise’s load of hogs. 
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A truckload 

of hogs is un- 
loaded at the Ste- 
phenson Livestock Mar- 

keting Yards at Freeport. 
Left to right, are: Rudolph 
Peterson, the skipper; Alvin 
Cooper, yard man; Lamorn Morris, 
the truck driver; Sterling Taylor; 

Joe Brown, yards manager; and V. J. Ban- 


ter, farm adviser, Stephenson Farm Bureau. 


“Since we reorganized we've served 
250 customers. On this basis our busi- 
ness will double or triple this year,” 
Stanley Worth, a director from Dakota, 
pointed out. 

Competition, however, is strong. Old 
line buyers are well-established and well 
financed. Last year 17 buyers were 
purchasing hogs in Stephenson county. 
One buyer recently has been quoting Chi- 
cago prices for hogs he is buying at 


Freeport. 

Their marketing cooperative will be 
successful, Manager Brown maintains, if 
farmers stick with their own company 
while it is getting a foot-hold. 

Rudolph Peterson, Pecatonica, summed 
it up like this. “It’s just like other co- 
ops getting started, I’ve got others chas- 
ing me for business. But I’d be cutting 
my own throat not to sell to my own 
company.” 

In addition to the concentration point 
at Freeport associations at Serongierst 
and Effingham have been organized to 
buy direct. The Effingham yard is a 
branch of the Shelbyville marketing asso- 
ciation. 

Located conveniently adjacent to two 
highways, near the intersection of high- 
ways 26 and 20 on the north side of 
Freeport, the yards are built along the 
Illinois Central tracks. The railroad owns 
the yards, scales, and office building. 

The need for a strong local competitive 
market is apparent. Stephenson normally 
produces 140,000 hogs annually. At 
salar almost all of these hogs are being 
ought direct by old line packer buyers. 


By LEW REISNER 
1AA RECORD Field Editor 


The new cooperative can take heart 
from the old Freeport Shipping Associa- 
tion, at one time one of the most success- 
ful shipping cooperatives in the state. 
In its golden era, the old shipping asso- 
ciation dominated the Freeport market 
and in the late twenties was shipping 
more than 300 cars a year to terminal 
markets. 


When the board of directors of the 
old shipping association decided they had 
to reorganize to survive, they agreed their 
best bet was a buying and merchandising 
program for hogs and a tie-in with the 
IAA affiliated Illinois Livestock Market- 
ing Association, the state-wide coopera- 
tive sales agency with headquarters at 
Decatur. 


The new Freeport co-op had scales and 
yards used by the old shipping association. 
Some $10,400 was raised through the 
sale of stock and the co-op was ready to 
go Feb. 3. 


Organized in 1919 the old shipping 
agency had about the same competition 
to face as does the new co-op today. 
“I can remember coming to town with 
my father with a wagon load of hogs,” 
Leslie Finkenbinder, Stephenson county 
organization director recalls. ‘Five or 
six buyers would meet us and offer to 
buy the hogs before we reached the 
yards. The old shipping association com- 
peted with them and thrived.” 

Will the new co-op match the record 
of the old shipping association? Sensible 
Stephenson county farmers say it will do 
it and then some. It’s going to be an- 
other case of neighbors working together. 
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J et AT 


NE hundred thousand pounds of 
milk daily — that’s the processing 
capacity of the Prairie Farms 
Creamery at Henry in. Marshall- 
Putnam counties and the goal of 
this IAA affiliate for Dairy 

Month. 


June also starts the second year of 
operations for the Henry creamery. So 
June would appear to be an appropriate 
time to appraise the success of this 
year-old baby and maybe try to predict 
his future. 


As creameries go, it has had remark- 
able success. Manager Dave Smith 


HENRY CREAMERY ENDS A 


gives most of the credit to the farmer 
patrons who have given the creamery 
“unbelievable support” during the past 
year. Financially it also has done well. 
Besides it has been an important factor 
in helping maintain a higher price 
level to producers in the area it serves. 

By January the plant was operating 
at 40 per cent of capacity. Today it is 
around the 100 per cent capacity mark 
which could have been reached some 
time ago if more trucks had been avail- 
able to reach more producers. 


Growth has been steady and sus- 
tained with successive months record- 
ing satisfying gains. The creamery 
serves the counties of Bureau, Peoria, 
Marshall, Putnam, Stark, and Wood- 
ford. 


The Prairie Farms Creamery at Henry 
produces large quantities of high qual- 
ity products — butter, sweetened con- 
densed milk, sweet cream, and con- 


FIRST YEAR 


By JIM THOMSON 
IAA RECORD Ass’t. Editor 


densed buttermilk. It also handles 
cheese manufactured at the Prairie 
Farms Creamery plant at Moline. 

Several of the Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries also have given some serious 
thought to going into the manufacture 
of ice cream which is made only at the 
Mt. Sterling plant at present. The 
creamery at Henry will give the manu- 
facture of ice cream more thought 
when machinery becomes available and 
the market appears suitable for the 
venture. 


The Henry plant is modern in every 
detail. It gleams and sparkles every- 
where with its stainless steel equipment 
and bright glazed tile. The milk evap- 
orator, for example, cost $28,000 and 
is the only one of its kind in the or- 
ganization’s 10 creameries. 


On receiving line, 
Clarence Barker 
(right) removes 
lids from cans, 
pushes them to 
Lyle Hall (center), 
who weighs milk, 
dumps it and 
pushes can through 
washer. Donald 
Ringenberg checks 
weight, keeps rec- 

ord. 


Truckers line up before Prairie Farms Creamery at Henry. 


Milk product, said Smith, had wider 
use among more people during the war 
years and although a decline in prices 
is now in the wind, more people are 
going to appreciate the value of milk 
products as a staple food in the future 
so consumption may continue at high 
levels. - 


By continuing to advertise and pub- 
licize the importance of milk as a neces- 
sary food for good health, Smith be- 
lieves the industry can sustain its mar- 
kets. He believes, too, that there is a 
good domestic market for powdered 
milk that will become increasingly im- 
portant as its use by commercial bakers 
increases and as women become edu- 
cated to its economy and usefulness in 
the home. 


The Henry creamery is the 10th of 
the Prairie Farms Creameries to be es- 
tablished but after a year’s progress it 
does not expect to stay in that rank in 
importance. That appears certain. 


This gives you an idea of the great size 
of the power boiler at the Henry creamery. 
Turning valve is Plant Superintendent Joe 
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from the day we started 

That's the way Manager Joe 

Brown summed up the first 

two months’ operation of the 
Stephenson Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion. 


ee OMPETITION has been tough 
( but we've paid our own way 


Farmers say the co-op ts already a 
price stabilizer. A Dakota stockman re- 
ported that the Freeport co-op had raised 
prices on hogs a dollar a hundred at Da- 
kota. 


Hogs are coming in from as far as 20 

miles from Freeport. The yards have 
received shipments from outlying Kent, 
Lena, Winslow, Orangeville, Rock City, 
Ridott, German Valley, Baileyville, Shan- 
non, Stockton, and Nora 


Although it started in a slack season 
and during weather that kept even milk 
trucks ice-bound, the Freeport marketing 
cooperative is off to a respectable start 
with its hog merchandizing program 


At present volume ts small. But busi- 
ness is increasing steadily and in its first 
two months of operation, February and 
March, the co-op bought a total of 1930 
hogs and shipped 226 calves and 163 
head of cattle 


Merle Wise (right) watches Yards Man- 
ager Joe Brown get ready to adjust the 
scales to weigh in Wise’s load of hogs. 
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Foracast Success 


A truckload 

of hogs is un- 
loaded at the Ste- 
phenson Livestock Mar- 

keting Yards at Freeport. 
left to right, are: Rudolph 
Peterson, the skipper; Alvin 
Cooper, yard man; Lamorn Morris, 
the truck driver; Sterling Taylor; 

Joe Brown, yards manager; and V. J. Ban- 


ter, farm adviser, Stephenson Farm Bureau. 


“Since we reorganized we've served 
250 customers. On this basis our busi- 
ness will double or triple this year,” 
Stanley Worth, a director from Dakota, 
pointed out. 

Competition, however, is strong. Old 
line buyers are well-established and well 
financed. Last year 17 buyers were 
purchasing hogs in Stephenson county. 
One buyer recently has been quoting Chi- 
cago prices for hogs he is buying at 
Freeport. 

Their marketing cooperative will be 
successful, Manager Brown maintains, if 
farmers stick with their own company 
while it is getting a foot-hold. 

Rudolph Peterson, Pecatonica, summed 
it up like this. “It’s just like other co- 
ops getting started, I’ve got others chas- 
ing me for business. But I'd be cutting 
my own throat not to sell to my own 
company. 

In addition to the concentration point 
at Freeport associations at Stronghurst 
and Effingham have been organized to 
buy direct. The Effingham yard is a 
branch of the Shelbyville marketing asso- 
ciation. 

Located conveniently adjacent to two 
highways, near the intersection of high- 
ways 26 and 20 on the north side of 
Freeport, the yards are built along the 
Illinois Central tracks. The railroad owns 
the yards, scales, and office building. 

The need for a strong local competitive 
market is apparent. Stephenson normally 
produces 140,000 hogs annually. At 
present almost all of these hogs are being 
bought direct by old line packer buyers. 


By LEW REISNER 
IAA RECORD Field Editor 


The new cooperative can take heart 
from the old Freeport Shipping Associa- 
tion, at one time one of the most success- 
ful shipping cooperatives in the state. 
In its golden era, the old shipping asso- 
ciation dominated the Freeport market 
and in the late twenties was shipping 
more than 300 cars a year to terminal 
markets. 


When the board of directors of the 
old shipping association decided they had 
to reorganize to survive, they agreed their 
best bet was a buying and merchandising 
program for hogs and a tie-in with the 
IAA affiliated Illinois Livestock Market- 
ing Association, the state-wide coopera- 
tive sales agency with headquarters at 
Decatur. 

The new Freeport co-op had scales and 
yards used by the old shipping association. 
Some $10,400 was raised through the 
sale of stock and the co-op was ready to 
go Feb. 3. 

Organized in 1919 the old shipping 
agency had about the same competition 
to face as does the new co-op today. 
“I can remember coming to town with 
my father with a wagon load of hogs,” 
Leslie Finkenbinder, Stephenson county 
Organization director recalls. ‘Five or 
six buyers would meet us and offer to 
buy the hogs before we reached the 
yards. The old shipping association com- 
peted with them and thrived.” 

Will the new co-op match the record 
of the old shipping association? Sensible 
Stephenson county farmers say it will do 
it and then some. It’s going to be an- 
other case of neighbors working together. 
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NE hundred thousand pounds of 

milk daily — that’s the processing 

capacity of the Prairie Farms 

Creamery at Henry in Marshall- 

Putnam counties and the goal of 

this IAA affiliate for Dairy 
Month. 


June also starts the second year of 
operations for the Henry creamery. So 
June would appear to be an appropriate 
time to appraise the success of this 
year-old baby and maybe try to predict 
his future. : 

As creameries go, it has had remark- 


able success. Manager Dave Smith 


HENRY CREAMERY ENDS A 


gives most of the credit to the farmer 
patrons who have given the creamery 
“unbelievable support” during the past 
year. Financially it also has done well. 
Besides it has been an important factor 
in helping maintain a higher price 
level to producers in the area it serves. 

By January the plant was operating 
at 40 per cent of capacity. Today it is 
around the 100 per cent capacity mark 
which could have been reached some 
time ago if more trucks had been avail- 
able to reach more producers. 


Growth has been steady and sus- 
tained with successive months record- 
ing satisfying gains. The creamery 
serves the counties of Bureau, Peoria, 
Marshall, Putnam, Stark, and Wood- 
ford. 


The Prairie Farms Creamery at Henry 
produces large quantities of high qual- 
ity products — butter, sweetened con- 
densed milk, sweet cream, and con- 


FIRST YEAR 


By JIM THOMSON 
IAA RECORD Ass't. Editor 


densed buttermilk. It also handles 
cheese manufactured at the Prairie 
Farms Creamery plant at Moline. 

Several of the Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries also have given some serious 
thought to going into the manufacture 
of ice cream which is made only at the 
Mt. Sterling plant at present. The 
creamery at Henry will give the manu- 
facture of ice cream more thought 
when machinery becomes available and 
the market appears suitable for the 
venture. 


The Henry plant is modern in every 
detail. It gleams and sparkles every- 
where with its stainless steel equipment 
and bright glazed tile. The milk evap- 
orator, for example, cost $28,000 and 
is the only one of its kind in the or- 
ganization’s 10 creameries. 


On receiving line, 
Clarence Barker 
(right) removes 
lids from cans, 
pushes them to 
Lyle Hall (center), 
who weighs milk, 
dumps it and 
pushes can through 
washer. Donald 
Ringenberg checks 
weight, keeps rec- 

ord. 


Truckers line up before Prairie Farms 


Creamery at Henry. 


Milk prod said Smith, had wider 


use among more peopl luring the war 


years and although a decline in prices 
is now in the wind, more people are 
going to appreciate the value of milk 
products as a staple food in the future 
sO Consumption may continue at high 


levels. 


By continuing to advertise and pub 
licize the importance of milk as a neces- 
sary food for good health, Smith be- 
lieves the industry can sustain its mar 
kets. He believes, too, that there is a 
good domestic market for powdered 
milk that will become increasingly im- 
portant as its use by commercial bakers 
increases and as women become edu- 
cated to its economy and usetulness in 


the home. 


The Henry creamery ts the 10th ot 
the Prairie Farms Creameries to be es 
tablished but after a year’s progress it 
does not expect to stay in that rank in 
importance. That appears certain 


This gives you an idea of the great size 
of the power boiler at the Henry creamery. 
Turning valve is Plant Superintendent Joe 

Crabb. 


PULASKI binds 
her own SOLUTION 


By J. C. McCORMICK 


OWN in Pulaski county we have 
had a number of problems for 
several years. We have had poor 
schools primarily because we 
lacked the money to pay for better 
schools. We kad. the money 
because our training was not the type to 
enable us to earn it. 

In an almost pure- 
ly agricultural coun- 
ty we have no schools 
that offer an ade- 
quate course in agri- 
cultural, domestic 
science or manual 
arts. We have been 
going around in a 
vicious circle having 
poor schools because 
of a lack of money 
and lacking money 
because of poor schools. We have a 
similar vicious circle in transportation. 
We have poor roads because we have 
no money to pay for good roads and 
we have no money because our transpor- 
tation is so poor. 

Two vicious circles are enough for 
any county but in Pulaski we suffer from 
yet another. We have poor health be- 
cause we lack the money to pay for 
good medical care and we are unable 
to earn to capacity because so many of us 
are in poor health. 

We have recognized these problems 
for a number of years but have felt that 
we were too poor and untrained to cope 
with them. We have looked to the Great 
White Father in Washington for aid and 
guidance in solving our troubles. 

Some of our leaders advised us that 
the proper course to follow was to vote 
Republican and then the Great White 
Father in Washington would surely re- 
member us down in Pulaski county. So 
we voted Republican with great enthu- 
siasm. After they were elected, the con- 
gressman’s sister-in-law got a good job 
in Washington and his cousin got a post- 
mastership in Pulaski county but the 
schools were no better, the roads re- 
mained muddy and the malaria still gave 
us chills and fevers. 

About that time some of our leaders 
declared that we had been poorly ad- 


J. C. McCormick 
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vised that if we voted for the Demo- 
crats the Great White Father in Washing- 
ton would see that we had good roads, 
fine schools and no malaria. So we voted 
Democratic with such energy and convic- 
tion that all the Democrats were elected. 

Then we thought our troubles were 
over for the Great White Father in 
Washington sent many of his learned 


-men to Pulaski county to solve our prob- 


We heard ]. C. McCormick, chairman 
of the Pulaski County School Survey 
Committee, make this talk several weeks 
ago. We were impressed by his convic- 
tions and believe you might be interested 
in what another county down in southern 
Illinois is trying to do... . The Editors. 


lems. They were great men. We knew 
that because they were paid $10,000 per 
year and since none of us in Pulaski 
county could make that much money in 
a year, we were sure that anyone who 
could was truly a great man. 

These great men did strange things. 
They built roads in the middle of the 
winter by moving the mud from the side 
of the road into the middle. That was 
all right with us because we realized that 
they were great men getting $10,000 per 
year and whatever they did must be wise. 
But the Pulaski county mud being ignor- 
ant and unappreciative didn’t realize they 
were great men and our roads became 
even more impassable than before. 

In the summer time the great men took 
our workers from the towns and the hills 
where there were no mosquitoes and 
moved them to the swamps where there 
was an abundance of them. In the 
swamps they dug ditches that were very 
straight and had sides of exactly 45 de- 
grees. But these ditches ended nowhere. 
That was all right with us who realized 
they were great men but the swamp water 
being ignorant settled in these ditches 
and the mosquitoes flourished in the late 
summer and Tall as well as in the spring. 
And our malaria problem was worse than 
before. 

About the time we were becoming 
thoroughly discouraged the Illinois legis- 
lature passed a law providing for the 


appointment of a survey committee to 
make such recommendations for the im- 
provement of the schools. We had just 
about come to the conclusion that if our 
problems were ever to be solved we 
would have to do it ourselves so we ap- 
pointed just common, everyday home- 
folks to this committee. Most of them 
were farmers. And when I say farmers 
U don’t mean people living on a country 
estate and making their money in town. 
I mean the common, garden variety of 
farmer who feeds the hogs, plows the 
corn, tries to make payments on the mort- 
gage and needs a lot of things that he 
hasn’t the money to buy. 

This committee decided at the begin- 
ning that it would try to do three things: 

(a) Recommend a 1947 model edu- 

cational system. 
(b) Provide in that system for 
growth and improvement. 

(c) Make improvements in the 

school system come from a 


COUNTY UNIT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


wiser expenditure of present 
funds. 

The committee maintained that all of 
the children were equally entitled to an 
education and all of the schools- should 
be equally good. It was obvious that 
little improvement was possible without 
considerable consolidation. But consoli- 
dation requires transportation and trans- 
portation requires roads. And before we 
could have roads in Pulaski county we 
would have to have a radical change in 
our out-of-date road system. For 40 weary 
years we had tried to build and maintain 
roads under a system of small local dis- 
tricts and for 40 years we had failed. 
Under this out-of-date system are 14 dis- 
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tricts with 14 different road commission- 
ers and 14 road clerks who must be paid 
before one dollar can go on the roads. 
The committee maintained that the sys- 
tem was expensive, inefficient and obso- 


lete. 
The first recommendation of 


Pulaski County School Survey Committee 
was that the local districts be abolished 
and a countywide road district be formed 
under the county highway engineer to 
have charge of all the county roads except 


COUNTY 
WEALTH DEPT. 


TARGETS FOR TODAY ! 


city streets and state highways. 


The committee maintains that any road 
district to be efficient must have three 


characteristics: 


(a) It must be in charge of a trained 


highway engineer. 


(b) It must have a reasonably com- 
plete set of road building and 


maintaining equipment. 


(c) It must have year around paid 


personnel. 


None of these conditions can be met 
by the small local districts. All of them 
can be met by the county-wide district. 

This county-wide road system requires 
enabling action by the state legislature 
and Pulaski county respectfully requests 
the legislature to give us consideration. 
We would be very grateful for any aid 


from our sister counties in stressing this 


matter to the legislature. 


According to Selective Service figures 
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31 per cent of the registrants of Pulaski 
county were rejected for physical or men- 
tal defects that rendered them unfit for 
military service. The committee felt that 
the best way to remedy this situation was 
to establish a county health department 
through which there would be trained 
personnel whose business it would be to 
look after the public health. So the peo- 
ple of Pulaski county by a vote of 5 to 1 
in the November election established a 


Ga 


COUNTY. wipe 
ROAD SYSTEM 


health department. It is not felt that 
the health department will automatically 
eliminate all poor health but it is felt 
that it will provide the machinery through 
which the vicious circle of being sick 
because we afte poor and of being poor 
because we are sick can be gradually 
broken. 

The school lunch is a recent innovation 
in education that has had immense popu- 
larity where tried. Performance has been 
improved, absenteeism reduced, better 
eating habits have been formed, the cost 
of meals has been reduced and busy 
mothers have ‘been relieved of the neces- 
sity of preparing bucket lunches. The 
committee has recommended that school 
lunches be made available to all school 
children. 

We realize that the teacher is the heart 
of the school and that teachers are work- 
ing for a living as well as trying to edu- 
cate children. Therefore the committee 
has recommended that the teacher be paid 
a salary commensurate with the impor- 
tance of his job and comparing favorably 
with workers of like training in other 
fields. 

The committee recommends that the 
school curriculum be reorganized in the 
light of modern improvements in educa- 
tion. Most girl students will become 
housewives. It would seem elemental 
that they should receive some training in 


domestic science. Pulaski county is largeiy 
agricultural and such training should be 
available to those boys who want to en- 
gage in farming. Manual skills should 
be taught since many will make their 
livelihood through such efforts. 

As a means of securing these improved 
schools advocated by the committee it has 
been recommended that all of Pulaski 
county be formed into one unit school 
district maintaining grades one to twelve 
and having one board of education. This 
board of education to be elected county- 
wide but no more than three to come 
from any one township. 

This county unit type of school district 
makes for more efficient administration. 
By eliminating district lines within the 
county more efficient transportation can 
be arranged. And transportation is the 
key to school improvement. Taxes can 
be equalized. The rate will be the same 
county-wide. Teachers can be sent to the 
various buildings as they are needed. 

Economies may be affected in purchases 
when supplies are bought in large quan- 
tities. _ Handicapped children may be 
given special training since there will be 
more of them in a county than in a small 
district. These handicapped children are 
going to have to make a living and if they 
cannot be trained to be self supporting 
they will be a burden on the community. 

The Pulaski County School Survey 
Committee feels that with the organiza- 
tion of the county unit system it will have 
provided the machinery for breaking the 
vicious circle of being poor because we 
have poor schools and having poor 
schools because we are poor. 

We feel that better administration is 
the answer to the problem. We maintain 
that it is the duty of the school to furnish 
such training to all of the children that 
their talents, great or small, will be devel- 
oped to such an extent that they can be 
useful, self supporting citizens capable 
of contributing to the common welfare. 
We think that the Pulaski County School 
Plan will help to attain these ends. 
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By JIM THOMSON 
1AA RECORD Ass’t. Editor 


HY don’t you go out and 
ee sell 10 more, John?” John 

Evans looked up at his ques- 

tioner in puzzled surprise. 

Up to that moment the day 

had been bright and profitable. 
His township’s Farm Bureau new mem- 
bership quota was 10 and he had filled 
it himself, between loads of corn, as he 
put it. 

To say the least, he expected a little 
praise for a job well done. Instead, 
here was Harry Claar, IAA organization 
director for District One, taunting him 
with the typical Claar grin to do even 
better than the excellent job he already 
had done. 


For a moment he felt like telling Harry 
Claar to go jump in Lake Vermilion, but 
on second thought he decided he would 
sign up 10 more just to show him he 
could do it. 

Even an old campaigner like Harry 


Director Evans tunes in his radio with his 
constant companion around the farm, a black 
Newfoundland. 


Claar was surprised when Evans brought 
in 10 more memberships and threw in 
an extra one for good measure. He had 
signed up 21 new members himself in a 
township with a quota of 10. Not bad 
for wok between loads of corn. 

That little incident sums up the atti- 
tude of IAA Director John Evans. If 
he thinks a job is worth doing, he thinks 
it is worth doing well. Most certainly 
he considers the promotion of Farm Bu- 
reau a job well worth doing. 

Evans, the only bachelor member, was 
elected to the IAA board of directors 
on November 1945 to represent the 18th 
district which includes the following 
counties: Vermilion, Iroquois, Edgar, 
Clark, Kankakee, and Cumberland. He 
succeeded W. A. Dennis of Edgar 
county. 

Before going to the IAA board, Evans 
served as president of the Vermilion 
county Farm Bureau for eight years. He 
was elected to the Vermilion board in 
1933 and has been a member of Farm 
Bureau since shortly after it was organ- 
ized in Vermilion county. 

Back in 1904 when John Evans was 
12 years old, his uncle, Thomas Evans, 
an Illinois farmer, paid his brother's 
family a visit near Reading, Pa. When 
he was ready to return to Illinois he 
asked young John how he would like 


xk * 


Editor's Note: This is the seventh of 
a series of articles to acquaint you with 
the men you elected to the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of directors. 


to come out to his farm for a visit. That’s 
how he came to Illinois. 

“TI guess I expected to stay in Illinois 
for a month or so,” Evans said, “‘but it’s 
been a long month; I've been here ever 
since.” 

He grew up on the 353-acre farm 
three miles south of Hoopeston on the 
Dixie highway, helping his uncle and 
cousin George while growing to love the 
Illinois prairie land he tilled. 


Then without warning tragedy struck 
from a black, stormy, summer sky. He 
had been .plowing corn one sultry after- 
noon in 1917 with his team following 
a short distance behind another driven 
by his cousin George. As the storm 
brewed George decided to make one 
more round before going in. 


With startling suddenness, a fiery bolt 
of lighting streaked out of the heavens 
and struck at George’s cultivator and 
team. By the time John carried him to 
the farm house to get medical aid, he 
was dead. 


From that day he assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the operation of the farm 
with his cousin, Gladys M. Evans, and 
his brother, Richard. The Evans place is 
actually two farms run together. The 
homestead comprises 203 acres and sev- 
eral hundred yards away is another place 
of 150 acres laid out in three 50-acre 
fields. 

Evans is a stickler for conservative, 
scientific farming. He grows some cash 
grain and generally has 100 fall and 


Shaded area on map is 18th congressional 
district represented on the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of directors by 


John T. Evans of Hoopeston. 
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Director Evans pitches a hefty load of manure. He doesn’t 
waste a bit; returns all of it to the fields. He planted wind- 
break in background a number of years ago. 


spring pigs, 35 ewes and 50 lambs, and 
about 23 beef and milk cows, virtually 
all from his own breeding herds. 


His cropping generally includes 100 
acres in corn, 40 in oats, 26 in wheat, 
25 in beans, 45 in clover, timothy or 
alfalfa and the rest in pasture. His rota- 
tion policy follows this scheme: corn 
(two years), oats, wheat or beans, le- 
gumes. He believes in applying plenty 
of manure and has limed and phosphated 
almost all the land twice. 


Director Evans has a strong attach- 


SUPPORT FOR TURKEYS 
ANNOUNCED BY USDA 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced a price-support program 
for 1947 turkeys marketed during Oct. 
1, 1947 through Jan. 31, 1948. For 
this period, the Department will be 
prepared to buy dressed turkeys from 
processors who certify they have paid 
all producers not less than liveweight 
support prices which will be an- 
nounced about Oct. 1 and which will 
reflect a national average price of 90 
per cent of the Sept. 15 parity price 
for turkeys. 


BLIND HENDERSON VET 
DIES OF WAR WOUNDS 


Dale Johnson, 29, blinded and 
wounded war veteran, for whom neigh- 
boring farmers in Henderson county 
raised $6,200 to help buy a small farm, 
died May 12 as a result of his wounds. 

His neighbors hoped to buy him a 
small farm where he could familiarize 
himself with the surroundings. Be- 
cause of the high cost of land, the 
money was invested in government 
bonds to be held until a suitable farm 
became available. 
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ment for horses and still uses six regu- 
larly. In fact, he might still be using 
horses exclusively had not the war forced 
him to get a tractor five years ago. Here 
and there about the farm are many re- 
minders of the nostalgic horse and buggy 
days. In a shed are two or three neat 
buggies and a cutter that would still cut 
a fancy figure with a prancing show 
horse. 


Besides his Farm Bureau activity, 
Evans is a director of the Piper City 
Producers Crop Improvement Associa- 


Letters to the Editor are welcomed 
from readers on any subject related to 
agriculture. Writers should sign let- 
ters with name and address. Names 
may be withheld if desired. Address 
Letters to the Editor, Illinois Agricul- 
ural Association Record, 608 South 
Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 


June is Dairy Month 


Hogs and Angus calves crowd around the feed box as Director 
Evans feeds them some corn. Eastern style barn in background 
was built by his uncle who came from Pennsylvania. 


tion, was for 28 years secretary of the 
Red Top Rural school district, and is 
active in the Hoopeston United Presby- 
terian church. He served as a township 
AAA committeeman in the early days of 
its operation. 

“Farm Bureau,” Director Evans said, 
“is a wonderful organization for farm 
people. It has accomplished much good 
in the past and has a great opportunity 
to do more in the future. If we do have 
a depression, I feel safe in saying that 
it won't be anywhere near as severe as 
the last one — thanks to Farm Bureau!” 


OIL COMPANY DECIDES 
TO SELL FUEL TANKS 


One of the large oil companies doing 
business in the Midwest has decided to 
follow the established policy of the IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company in selling its 
farm fuel storage tanks. Its old policy 
of leasing the tanks to farmers ended 
May 15. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company feels 
that this move by its competitor proves 
the wisdom of the decision it made years 
ago to get the farmer patron to own his 
fuel tank rather than to lease it and 
thereby pay for it eventually yet never 
own it. 

Regarding the change in its policy, the 
oil company said: ‘‘Farmers meanwhile 
have shown a growing desire to purchase 
the tanks for their own ownership. Since 
it is desirable that farmers, rather than 
the supplier should own the tanks, the 
time appears to have arrived in working 
out this problem to transfer the tanks to 
the users.” 


CHARLIE CARRIER RETIRES 


Charles E. Carrier, 78, who started 
working for the Illinois Farm Bureau 
during the horse and buggy days, retired 
recently. He had worked since 1935 as 
organization director for Macon county. 
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The Rural Youth banquet season is over. 
Banquet activities during the year have 
shown much thought and _ preparation. 
Guests have been heard to say, “How 
could they think of so many things to do?” 
The answer lies in well made plans by 
committees and then putting responsibilities 
in the hands of many people. 

A look into the committee organization 
and evening program of Rock Island's Plan- 
tation Party held May 9, in East Moline 
senior high school, illustrates the thorough- 
ness of planning which made possible the 
entertainment of 240 guests without a dull 
moment from “mixer” to “good night.” 
Committees were as follows: Programs and 
table decorations — Dorothy Magerkurth, 
John Rollins; decorating hall — Sue Mont- 
gomery, Joe Gieger; registration and name 
tags — Arnold and Erma Struss; tickets and 


publicity — Helen Norris, Bob Sievers; 
recreation, dance and music — Lynn Stone, 
Roger Struss; menu and serving — Janice 


Larson, Duane Magerkuth; punch bow! — 
Gertrude and Ralph Sievers. 
Get Acquainted 
Each committee called upon various mem- 
bers of the three Rural Youth units of the 
county for assistance and got it. The plan 
for entertainment was like this: Upon 
arrival, guests found a committee ready 
with pencils and suitable name tags so that 
the process of getting acquainted was made 
easy right from the start. Immediately a 
mixer card with the title “Know Your 
Neighbor” and spaces for 34 names was 
passed out. 
After 20 minutes of getting acquainted, 
the guests went to the banquet hall where 
tables were located by song titles in large 


AH, LIGHT OF MY LIFE ! 
MARRY ME MY SWEET... 

1 CAN ASSURE You ALL OUR. 
PROGENY WILL BE PROTECTED 
WITH FARM BUREAU SERUM ! 


letters corresponding to the song title on the 


back of each name card. In addition to 
singing by the entire group, the table song 
titles made singing by tables easy. 

Following the dinner came a program 
of special musical numbers, the address, and 
recognition of guests and committees. While 
tables and chairs were being cleared away, 
guests had an opportunity to visit. Then 
came the grand march and dancing, with 
quadrilles, reels, and ballroom dancing in- 
terspersed. 

Visitors Help 

Various Rural Youth guests from visiting 
counties helped with the recreation. Lois 
Johnson, Henry, was one of the song leaders. 
Harley Andrews, Knox, led the grand march. 
Eddie Dew, Ogle, called the Virginia Reel. 
Gavin Cross, also from Ogle, gave the di- 
rections for the Texas Schottische. Howard 
Eldrencamp, Whiteside, led Oh! Suzanna. 

The speaker was the Rev. Axel Pearson. 
He based his address on the Rural Youth 
Slogan, ‘Serve your community and know 
your neighbor,” and emphasized knowledge 
of people and the attitude of service. 

Other counties have done as well. Rock 
Island is used only as an example of good 
planning in entertainment so as to  pro- 


Virus.... 


Remember: 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 


vide committee responsibility for a large 
number of members. 

It would be well for your county to begin 
now to plan for fall and winter banquets. 
Right now while your banquet experience is 
still a topic of discussion, sit down and 
make a list of important points to remem- 
ber. A careful filing of committees, menus, 
responsibilities, activities to avoid and in- 
clude will greatly help in banquet planning 
in the future. 


Brown County Rural Youthers studied the 
county school situation at the April 14 meet- 
ing. Present were Glenn Thomas, chairman 
of the County School Survey Committee; 
and two other members of the committee — 
Noah Marshall, and Lyndal Hoover. They 
presented the plan which the committee has 
recommended for grades one to eight. 

Scheduled for May — “Cooperatives”, 
with Robert Ericsson, manager Prairie Farms 
Creamery, Mount Sterling, as speaker. 

Menard, new and going strong, heard Dr. 
Don Van Houweling, director of Veterinary 
Medical Relations of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, speak May 6 on “Animal 
Health and Relationship to Human Wel- 
fare.” He also showed a motion picture 
entitled “Batting Brucellosis.” 

The young married group of McHenry 
has been learning about deeds and abstracts. 


The IAA and county Farm Bureaus cer- 
tainly have had growing pains. In the last 
18 months 35,000 new members — enough 
for a fair-sized city — have joined the Farm 
Bureau in Illinois. 


A HOG WITH 
A BRIGHT FUTURE 


is the hog that is fed properly, 
housed in sanitary quarters and 
vaccinated against hog cholera 
with Farm Bureau Serum and 


Yessir! Nothing to do but 
grow fat and make money 
for the boss. 


The Smaller the Shoat 
The Cheaper the Shot 
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Farrow large, strong litters. To do this a well fortified ration must be 
given the sow during breeding and gestation periods. Pig and Sow 
Supplement has been formulated to supplement farm grains in the ration 
of the sow to insure the greatest number of live, strong pigs at birth. 
z = Profits depend on weight of litter at weaning time. This calls 
- : : = for a large number of heavy pigs. Proper nutrition is a very 
important factor. Start pigs eating as young as possible and 
feed the sow extra well throughout lactation. Balance 
farm grains with Pig and Sow Supplement and wean large 
litters of heavy, healthy pigs. 
A well balanced ration saves on farm grains 
—gives fast growth— economical gains. Feed 
pigs well all the way to market weight using 
40% Hog Supplement on dry lot or 42% 
Pasture Supplement on pasture. These feeds 
balance the nutrient deficiencies of your 
farm grains which means cheaper gains and 
t more profits. 
it 
oe - 
USE OUR “DIRECT-TO-THE-FARM” SERVICE 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 
608 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago, Illinois 
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AH LIGHT OF MY LIFE 
MARRY ME MY SWEET ..-, 
| CAN ASSURE YOU ALL OUR 
PROGENY WILL BE PROTECTED is the hog that is fed properly, 
WITH FARM BUREAU SERUM ! 


housed in sanitary quarters and 
vaccinated against hog cholera 


with Farm Burean Serum and 


Virus. ... 
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Remember: The Smaller the Shoat 


The Cheaper the Shot 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 
SERUM ASSOCIATION 
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USE OUR "'DIRECT-TO-THE-FARM” SERVICE 


Gene ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ai “ 


608(S. Dearborn Street e Chicago, Illinois 
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Paul Laffey, assistant farm ad- 
viser in Marshall-Putnam counties 
since his discharge from the air 
forces in the fall of 1945, has suc- 
ceeded L. J. Hager as farm ad- 
viser. Mr. Hager died suddenly 
March 12. Laffey graduated from 
the state College of Agriculture 
in 1941 and farmed for a year at 
his home in Hancock county be 
fore entering the service in 1942. 
He was a first lieutenant and 
heavy bomber pilot in the 15th 
air force. Laffey was married in 
April to Blanche Feldott, former 
assistant home adviser in Will 
county. 


The America United national radio 
forum, which includes 10 programs on 
farm problems by Farm Bureau and the 
Grange, has been resumed on NBC sta- 
tions and can be heard at noon daylight 
saving time or 11 a.m. central standard 
time on Sundays. The program, now in 
its third year, provides a forum for dis- 
cussion of current issues by representa- 
tives of agriculture, labor, and industry. 


Warren E. Myers, vocational 
agriculture teacher at Mazon high 
school in Grundy county, has been 
named Stark county farm adviser. 
He succeeds Wayne Gilbert. Myers 
comes from Bond county. and 
graduated from the College of Ag- 
riculture in 1938. He is married 
and has three children. 


What's the best way to plant corn— 
hill-dropping or checking? Tests at 
the University of Illinois reported by 
Jack Rundquist of the agronomy de- 
partment show no advantage for hill- 
dropping over checking. Checked 
corn gave the highest yield in 1945 and 
1946. Drilling with or without fur- 
row openers on level land didn’t in- 
crease yield over either checking or 
hill-dropping. 


Shorts ¥ 


in the 
Wz News 


Continuing strong demand for 
meat is expected to keep prices 
from declining to support levels 
this year, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Following 
are the support prices announced 
for hogs to September: June 21- 
28, $15.60 per cwt; June 28-July 
5, $15.75; July 5-12, $16; July 12- 
19, $16.25; July 19-26, $16.50; 
July 26- Aug. 16, $16.75; Aug 6- 
Sept. 6. $17. 


On medium quality soil best corn 
yields can be obtained by planting at 
the rate of three stalks per hill, ac- 
cording to four years of experiments 
at the University of Illinois agricul- 
tural experiment station. 


IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman 
addresses 40 Fu- 
ture Farmers April 
25 at the Black- 
stone Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Prairie Farm- 
er awarded this 
three-day  all-ex- 
pense paid Chica- 
go trip to 10 Fu- 
ture Farmers of 
America in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 
Right of Pres. Shu- 
man are Arthur 
Page and Julian 
Bentley (right) of 
Prairie Farmer. 


Producers in the Carlinville area 
began shipments to the new Prai- 
rie Farms Creamery plant in May. 
Originally the smallest of PFC’s 
10 state-wide cooperative cream- 
eries, the Carlinville unit under 
Manager Fletcher Gourley is now 
the largest. It handled 1.5 mil- 
lion pounds of butter-fat last 
year. The new plant allows for 
maximum flexibility for expan- 
sion. Its equipment is the most 
modern available. 


James O. Cain, manager of the Jack- 
sonville office of Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration, an IAA affiliated grain bro- 
kerage co-op, said oats acreage in his 
territory is very small while beans and 
corn acreage should be high. His 
office handled four million bushels of 
grain last year. 


The Knox County Oil Company 
recently bought a grain elevator 
at Knoxville where they will han- 
dle feed, seed, and fertilizer. They 
plan to build a warehouse and set 
up a 
agency. 


county-wide distribution 


Illinois winners of the 1947 Prairie Farmer 
Future Farmer award trip to Chicago are 
shown after they arrived in the big city. 
First row, left to right, Kenneth Koertner, 
Pearl City, and Gilbert Blankenship, York- 
ville. Second row, left to right, Len Shaw, 
Maroa; Lyle Schertz, Benson; Dick Higbee, 
Berwick; Clyde Miller, Erie; and Kenneth 
Cheatham, Greenville. Third row, left to 
right, Edmund Mitsdarfer, Philo; Ira Aves, 
Jr., Kirkland; and Virden Trotter, Adair. 
With the boys are back row, (left), mae 
Adams, Illinois executive secretary of the 
F.F.A. and (right) Wendell Unfer of Prairie 
Farmer. 
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During tree planting ceremony 4-H and Rural Youth members listen to Dr. Blair (left 
in black coat and hat) tell of his long experience with trees. Cabin in background is 
on bank of Rock river. 


CAMP SHAW-WAW-NAS-SEE 


FARM YOUTH GATHER TO PLANT TREES 


enjoyment in the years to come 
than the planting of these trees. 
May God reward all of you.’ 

Talking quietly and with deep con- 
viction, Dr. Joseph Blair, dean and di- 
rector emeritus of Illinois’ College of 
Agriculture, thus addressed 300 northern 
Illinois Rural Youth and 4-H Club mem- 
bers. 

The occasion was the tree-planting 
ceremony held in April near Kankakee 
at Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see, once an In- 
dian camp site and now a summer camp- 
ing ground for northern Illinois farm 
youth. 

Dr. Blair’s talk marked the first pause 
in a busy day for the 300 farm kids from 
21 northern counties who gathered to 
help plant the trees. 

Rural Youthers earlier had planted a 
windbreak of 150 evergreens along the 
northern boundary of the camp and 
4-H’ers planted native deciduous trees, 
two for each of the 21 counties repre- 
sented, on a large open area north of the 
Rock river and immediately below the 
evergreen windbreak. 

Shaw-waw-nas-see is the first of four 
district camps to be developed under the 
new state 4-H camping program. It will 
be administered by farm and home ad- 
visers and state extension specialists. 

The camp will open June 22 for its 
first group of 200 4-H Club members 
and will run through July 15. Each 


“\ OTHING should give you more 
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group will get a three-day camping 
holiday at a cost of $8 for each camper. 

The following species of trees were 
dedicated to these counties by 4-H Club 
members: Will, Paper Birch; Cook, 
Horse Chestnut; McHenry, Green Ash; 
Ford, Pyramid Linden; Bureau; Quaking 
Aspen; La Salle, American Beech; 
Whiteside, Sugar Maple; Lee, Hackberry. 

Grundy, English Elm; DeKalb, Scarlet 
Oak; Woodford, American Sycamore; 


STAFF DIRECTORY OF 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION & 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


GENERAL SECRETARIES 


Sec’y. Organization & Information.G. .* mx 
sett of Marketin L. 
Secretary of General Bocvices... =f E. Foon 


DEPARTMENT DIRECTORS 


Dairy Marketing..........................-..--. E. E. oH iinet 
yoy Marketing .Geo: 

Legal. 
Live Stock Mark 
General Office... 


Road Improvement... 


Rural School Relations. : -..... John K, 
Safety and oie Health ..W. W. Whitlock 
Special Services... shee ....Roy P. J 


Property Taxation. teen Bert Vandervliet 
Transportation-Claims................ G. Baxter 
Vet. Medical Relations..C. D. Van Houweling 
Young People’s Activities... Elisworth D. Lyon 
ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Country Life Ins. Co......A. E. Richardson, Mgr. 


Country Mutual Fire ‘Co. J. H. Kelker, Mgr. 
cou Mut. C’s‘lty Co.......F. V. Wilcox. 

Ill. Agr. Auditing Assn.. Cc. E. Strand. Mgr. 
Il. Agr. Service Co... Donald Kir! ick. Sec. 
Ill. Co-op Locker Service Co....C. F. Musser, Mgr. 
Ill. F. Bur. Serum Assn....S. F. Russell, Sec.-Mgr. 
Ill. Farm Suppl H. Becker, Mgr. 


Co... 
Il. Fruit Growers’ Exchange Ted Davis, Mgr 
Ill, McWard, Mer. 


tl 
Ill. Milk Producers’ Assn... 
Ill. Wool Mktg. Assn... a 
Prairie Farms “Cocemecion. ‘Dave Henry. Sales Mgr. 


Henry, White Ash; McLean, Wheatley 
Elm; Kankakee, Pin Oak; Livingston, 
Red Leaf Norway Maple; Kendall, Nor- 
way Maple; Stark, Red Maple; Marshall- 
Putnam, Thornless Honeylocust; Iro- 
quois, American Linden ; Lake, Ginkgo; 
DuPage, Eastern Red Oak. 

County Rural Youth groups pro- 
viding windbreak trees were: Bureau, 
Lee, Livingston, Grundy, McLean, De- 
Kalb, Iroquois, Stark, Ford, LaSalle, 
Will, Woodford, McHenry, Kendall, 
Stephenson, Marshall-Putnam, White. 
side and Cook. 


Helping to plant evergreen windbreck are, left to right, Ford County Rural Youthers: 


Joanne Radliff, Sibley; Lyle Liddle, Sibley; James Summers, 
Paxton; Robert Lawrence, Gibson City; Irene 


Gibson City; Mona Stagen, 
Paxton. 
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This picture of his 
granddaughter bot- 
tle-feeding a frisky 
little pig comes 
from Linn O. Rau 
of DeWitt county. 
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waste wet 


This smart sow knows how to keep cool 

in hot weather. She climbs right into the 

water tank. This shot came from William 
Heinz of Peoria county. 
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This captivating bed- 

time study of Cari, 2, 

and Susan, 4, comes 

from their parents, : 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. 

Ostermeier of Sanga- : 
mon county. 


This picturesque winter scene was taken 
on the Leo Fehmel farm in Madison county. 
Betty Fehmel sent it along. 


* 


Caught on a 
barbed wire fence, 
Johnny Kauffman, 
2, Woodford coun- 
ty, gets help from 
big sister, Claire, 
5. This $5 winner 
has action, origin- 
ality, and clarity. 


Tommy Bustard of Rock Island county is  § 
still a youngster but he just can’t resist 
the lure of spring as he takes a whiff of 
the apple blossoms in Dad's orchard. 


$5 PICTURE OF THE MONTH 
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Any man who farms without Farmers General 
and Employers Liability insurance protection 
should erect this sign at his gate to remind him 
each day of the chance he is taking. Or, if 
you are not fully aware of the gamble you are 
taking, have a talk with our insurance repre- 
sentative at your Farm Bureau. Don’t ignore 
this risk. It could cost you every cent you have 
in the world. 


This picture of his 
granddaughter bot- 
tle-feeding a frisky 
little pig comes 
from Linn O. Rau 
of DeWitt county. 
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This captivating bed 

time study of Carl, 2 

and Susan, 4, comes 

from their parents 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl F 

Ostermeier of Sango 
mon county 


This picturesque winter scene was taken 
on the Leo Fehmel farm in Madison county 
Betty Fehme! sent it along 
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Johnny Kouffman 
2, Woodford coun- 
ty, gets help from 
big sister Claire, 
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Tommy Bustard of Rock Isiand county is 

still a youngster but he just can't resist 

the lure of spring as he takes a whiff of 
the apple blossoms in Dad's orchard 
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OPERATED FARM 


Any man who farms without Farmers General 
and Employers Liability insurance protection 
should erect this sign at his gate to remind him 
each day of the chance he is taking. Or, if 
you are not fully aware of the gamble you are 
taking, have a talk with our insurance repre- 
sentative at your Farm Bureau. Don’t ignore 
this risk. It could cost you every cent you have 
in the world. 


b 


MUTU AL Our Farmers General and Employers Liability policy protects you 
from costly judgments should hired help be injured on the job, or 
your stock break out onto the highway and cause an accident, or 


CASUALTY anyone not employed by you be injured on your premises. 
COMPANY 
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ASSOCIATED WOMEN 
PLAN WORLD MEETING 
IN HOLLAND 


An interesting program is being 
planned for the triennial conference 
in Holland of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in September. 

Among the events are a reception at 
the Stedelijk Museum (Modern Art), 
a film on the reconstruction of 
Holland, a concert by the famous Con- 
certgebouw orchestra and a “Dutch 
Day” which will feature a show-play. 
This will include a flag parade, greet- 
ings from all the countries, and an 
exhibition of dolls in national costume. 

The second week of the conference 
will be devoted to day trips to farms, 
dairies, flower markets, the American 
war cemetery in Margraten and the 
battlefields at Arnheim. A delegate 
representing the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation will attend. 


PRESIDENT TO SPEAK 

Miss Pearl E. Barnes, president of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation, will be 
the annual meeting speaker for the DuPage 
County Home Bureau Annual Meeting, June 
26, in Wheaton. — Mrs. John A. Wiesbrock, 
DuPage County Home Bureau publicity 
chairman. 


STAR STITCH BLOUSE 


The charm of this crocheted blouse lies in 
its simplicity. Straight rows of star stitch 
form the complete sweater and that’s good 
news for the beginner. Soft baby wool 


is used for this pretty blouse. for free 


instructions send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association Record, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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SHORTY GLOVES 


Plain or striped, these shorty gloves are 
sturdy hand protectors. For all your sport- 
ing life — rowing, driving, ball games, 
picnics — they’re tops for good looks and 
long wear. Crochet them with or without 
the bright stripes in a strong washable 


cotton. For free instructions send a self- 

addressed stamped envelope to Women’s 

Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 

ord, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
ul. 


SPONSOR UNIQUE CONTEST 
FOR WHITESIDE WOMEN 


The Rock River Production Credit 
Association is sponsoring a window 


display contest for the Home Bureau’ 


units of Whiteside county. 

A window has been secured in a bus- 
iness building in Sterling, and each 
unit plans and arranges its own dis- 
play, writes a short article for publi- 
cation on the display. The exhibit is 
left in the car for two weeks 
during which time the windows are 
judged. Prizes are to be awarded. 

At present three units have ex- 
hibited ‘Proper Table Setting,” “Home 
Bureau Aims,” and ‘Feed Bag Clothing 
and Accessories.” — Mrs. J. G. Grid- 
ley, Whiteside county publicity chair- 
man. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Hats off to Henry County Home Bureau. 
They held their annual tea May 1, and 
honored 115 new members by presenting 
them with corsages. The 115 new members 
resulted from a two weeks drive just before 
the tea. This brings the membership in 
Henry County Home Bureau to 557. 


NEWS «2 VIEWS 


KENDALL BURNS NOTE, 
IS NOW DEBT FREE 


On May 28, members of Kendall 
County Home Bureau were surprised at 
the dessert luncheon when the note for 
the Home Bureau car was burned. 

“We had such a successful money 
making campaign . . . antique exhibit and 
the serving of the livestock banquet . . . 
that we are able to pay off the note on 
our new car. Think of it, in five months 
to be free of debt,” writes Mrs. Frank 
Slauf, Kendall county publicity chairman. 


EDGAR HEARS NEW 
HOME ADVISER 


The tenth annual meeting of the Edgar 
County Home Bureau was held April 9 
in Paris. 

Mrs. Helen Drew Turner, newly ap- 
pointed home-adviser-at-large, University 
of Illinois Home Economics extension 
staff and former home adviser in Edgar 
county, gave the home adviser’s report 
and introduced Miss Laura E. Heddleson, 
Iowa, the new home adviser. 

Mrs. A. R. Rohlfing, Farmington, for- 
mer president of the Illinois Home Bu- 
reau Federation, gave the address in the 
afternoon.—Mrs. Owen Curtis, County 
publicity chaitman, Edgar county. 


MY FAVORITE RECIPE 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


2 cups sifted flour 2 to 4 tblspns. 
3 tspns. baking shortening 

powder 2/3 to 34 cup milk 
1 tsp. salt 


Sift together flour, baking powder and 
salt. Cut or rub in shortening. Add milk 
to make a soft dough. Turn out on lightly 
floured board and knead gently 4% minute. 
Pat or roll out ¥Y% in. thick. Cut with 
floured biscuit cutter. Bake on ungreased 


baking sheet in hot oven (450° F.) 10 to 


12 minutes. Yield: About 18 biscuits. 
VARIATIONS: 

Cheese Biscuits — Add ¥% cup grated 
or shredded nippy cheese to flour mixture 
before adding milk. 

Frankfurt Biscuits — Add 2  frankfurts 
cut in pieces to flour mixture in biscuit 
recipe before adding milk. 

Savory Biscuits — Sift Y, teaspoon dry 
mustard and ¥4 teaspoon poultry seasoning 
with dry ingredients. 

Parsley-Bacon Biscuits — Add 1 table- 
spoon minced parsley and 1 slice cooked 
bacon, chopped to biscuit recipe. 
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MATCHING PLAID SET 


Summer and cotton plaid go hand in hand. 
This deep-crowned plaid gingham bonnet 
covers a smooth hairdo and frames the 
face with a turned back cuff. A self bow 


trims the back. When buying fabric for 
the hat get enough material for gloves. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


ST. CLAIR HOME BUREAU 
HEARS YOUTH DIRECTOR 


E. D. Lyon, IAA director of Young 
People’s Activities, spoke on “Our 
Obligations to Youth” at the ninth 
Annual Meeting of the St. Clair 
County Home Bureau, May 14, at St. 
Paul’s Church Hall in Belleville. 


Mrs. Charles Young, safety chair- 
man for the Illinois Home Bureau Fed- 
eration, presented the safety report in 
the form of a skit. At the luncheon 
the New Athens unit was honored for 
outstanding progress made during the 
past year. — Mrs. A. A. Germain, St. 
Clair county publicity chairman. 


DAUGHTER BORN 

A daughter, Marilyn Rae, was born, May 
2, to Mr. and Mrs. Ray Hanley, Winchester. 
Mrs. Hanley was the former 4-H chairman 
for the Illinois Home Bureau Federation. 


TO DISCUSS CHINA 

Kane County Home Bureau scheduled 
Mrs. Leland S. Brubaker, Elgin, to discuss 
China at their annual meeting May 22. — 
Mrs. Cecile M. Reckinger, chairman-at-large, 
Kane County Home Bureau. 
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> HOMEMAKERS, 


ADAMS COUNTY HOLDS 
29TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 29th annual meeting of the Adams 
County Home Bureau was held May 22 
at the Salem Church Hall in Quincy. 

Miss Irma Cottingham, extension spe- 
cialist in 4-H Club work at the University 
of Illinois, was scheduled to be the after- 
noon speaker. Miss Margaret Walbridge 
is beginning her tenth year as home ad- 
viser in Adams county.—Mrs. Ray Sims, 
president, Adams County Home Bureau. 


TO CELEBRATE IN MACON 


Plans are being made for a member- 
ship tea to be held in May or June for 
new Home Bureau members in Macon 
cary: 

“We have increased our membership 
by about 150 members and five new units 
this year so we feel we should celebrate 
in high style,” states Mrs. Everett Goffi- 
net, Macon county publicity chairman. 


PUBLICITY CHAIRMAN BACK 
We are glad to have Mrs. Edward A. 
Schilf, Illinois Home Bureau publicity chair- 
man, back on the job reporting the affairs of 
her organization. She had been confined to 
the hospital because of illness. 


Morgan County Farm Bureau 


BUFFET CLOTH 


This hand-crocheted table or buffet runner 
provides a lovely setting for your party 
refreshments. It is easy to do. If you'd 
like matching napkins just insert a 
crocheted motif in the corner of each nap- 
kin. For free instructions, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Women's 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, 408 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. 


MADISON HOLDS CONTEST 


Mrs. Richard E. Ellis, Madison county 
publicity chairman, reports that they cele- 
brated National Home Demonstration week 
the first week in May by having window dis- 
plays all over the county. Each unit in 
Madison county displayed articles that were 
made in Home Bureau. 


completed a $20,000 remodeling program. The 


recently 
bright, modern lobby of the office in Jacksonville shown above gives you a glimpse of 
one of Illinois’ most beautiful Farm Bureau interiors. 
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EVERY WHEEL 


ae ; . RUGGED 
A : O7 : | Blue Seal Tractor Tires are built to work on rough 


» 
» ‘ah (~~ 1 1} plowed ground or smooth hard pavements. The deep, 
b AS { feD wa | rugged tread bites into the earth, giving maximum 
Ss ' \\ \s ON traction. Tapered sides of the widely spaced cleats 
* : throw off the dirt in a self-cleaning action. The continu- 

; ous center rib gives an unbroken, smooth road ride. 


TOUGH 


Blue Seal Truck Tires are tough. The rayon cord con- 
struction makes the tire run cooler and longer. The 
tough rubber tread, supported by the tough carcass 
gives a tire that can take a lot of punishment. 
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STRONG makes a mi 

stretching u 

Blue Seal Passenger Tires are strong and serviceable. and promiss 


Built to give a quiet ride and long life, they have 
proved their strength and durability on rough, un- and fast ani 
paved roads. to ribbons | 
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year, enjoy 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Farm Burec 


little it costs 
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There’s nothing prettier, nothing 
makes a man prouder than new corn 
stretching up, deep green, full of vigor 
and promise. But remember this: Hail strikes hard 
and fast and without warning. It can cut that corn 
to ribbons before your eyes and leave you stand- 
ing there, no longer proud, but mighty SAD. But 
you needn't take chances with hail. Last year 
Country Mutual Fire Company paid out over $1,- 
000,000 to reimburse Illinois Farm Bureau farmers 
for hail damage sustained to growing crops. This 
year, enjoy the same low-cost protection. See your 
Farm Bureau insurance agent today and learn how 
little it costs to know that your growing crops are 
safe. 
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} The Farm Bureau farmer is a man with a plan... . he’s going places and 

“he knows where. He’s a man with a voice .... his wishes are heard 
and respected where his future is made. He’s a man with a head for 
business . . . . he makes his Farm Bureau membership pay a handsome 
profit every year. And he’s the perfect example of the traditional good 
neighbor, for Farm Bureau represents a good neighbor policy that crosses 
neighborhood and county lines to encompass two-thirds of all Illinois 
farms. Through the various insurance services, through cooperatives 
buying and selling, through research, each Farm Bureau farmer is an 
active neighbor to every other. Maintain and use your Farm Bureau 
membership. What helps agriculture helps you; what helps you helps 
agriculture. 
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¢ The Farm Bureau farmer is a man with a plan... . he’s going places and 

“he knows where. He’s a man with a voice .... his wishes are heard 
and respected where his future is made. He's a man with a head for 
business . . . . he makes his Farm Bureau membership pay a handsome 
profit every year. And he’s the perfect example of the traditional good 
neighbor, for Farm Bureau represents a good neighbor policy that crosses 
neighborhood and county lines to encompass two-thirds of all Illinois 
farms. Through the various insurance services, through cooperatives 
buying and selling, through research, each Farm Bureau farmer is an 
active neighbor to every other. Maintain and use your Farm Bureau 
membership. What helps agriculture helps you; what helps you helps 
agriculture. 
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For young folks, Country Life Insurance holds this 
promise: If you start your insurance program NOW, what- 
ever your plans for the future you can make them come 
true — retirement, travel — just name it, and your friendly 
County Life agent will work out the plan for you. And 
because you start your plan early, the cost per year will be 
surprisingly low. And family heads of all ages, through a 
Country Life insurance program can know this security: 
That should you be removed by death, the plans you have 
for your wife and children can still be carried out. It was 
for this reason that Country Life Insurance Company was 
organized. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


agriculture. 


THE STATE FARM 
BUREAU PUBLICATION 


SAFETY ISLANDS IN THE COUNTRY 


EVERAL years ago an elderly friend came with me to 
Chicago on one of our annual cattle marketing trips. 
We rode all night on the caboose, watched our steers 
sell and, it being his first trip to the City, we started 
to see the sights. After a wild ride on the elevated 

train to the Loop, we started walking 
up a busy street. Suddenly we were 
caught in the middle of a crossing by 
the changing traffic light and were 
forced to stand on a safety island while 
traffic whizzed by. Visibly shaken by 
these experiences, John insisted that 
I take him to the railroad station, from 
where he refused to move until train 
time. Safe and sound at home, John 
was convinced that the city was the 
most dangerous place on earth. 


Months later, I realized that John had a false sense 
of security, as I stood at a distance in helpless, frozen 
horror and watched a friend drive his farm truck squarely 
in front of a speeding passenger train. Again and again 
I have had this sense of security shaken as I watched the 
lifeless body of a neighbor boy pulled out of the lake, or 
the hired man’s wife picked up with a broken leg after a 
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By President Chaclas Ws. Seman 


fall from a cherry tree, or another neighbor rushed to the 
hospital for amputation as a result of pulling at clogged 
weeds in a combine. 


We on the farms must face facts. Agriculture is one 
of the three most hazardous industries in America today. 
Farm accidents in Illinois alone last year resulted in 190 
deaths and 230 permanent injuries and disabilities. If 
all the victims of farm accidents in Illinois last year were 
gathered together in one place, we would have a crowd of 
1327 people. 


We are in the midst of a great era of mechanization 
in agriculture. If we are not to be overcome by our 
machines, we must add the elements of skill and safety to 
power and speed for success in modern farm operation. 
Accidents can be prevented if we will train ourselves and 
our children to be safety conscious. 


The designated period of July 20 to 26 as Farm 
Safety Week could well be used by all of us to carefully 
eliminate hazardous conditions in our homes and on our 
farms. We can, in effect, make “‘safety islands’ out of our 
own farms so that we can in truth say “safe and sound at 
home on the farm.” 
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LET'S GO TO THE SPORTS FESTIVAL 


PLAN BIGGEST 
AND BEST 
FARM SPORTS 
EVENT ON 
RECORD 


LANS for the biggest and best 
Illinois Farm Sports Festival in 
history are now well under way. 

So get somebody to take care of 
the chores Thursday and Friday, 
Aug. 28-29, folks, because those 

are the days we expect to see you in 
Urbana-Champaign. Get out and root 
for the home county. Or better still, 
get on one of your county’s teams. 


Yes, even grandma and junior will be 
able to add a few points for the greater 
glory of the home county. So get on a 
team or enter the singles events now 
before it is too late. 

What would you like to do? There 
must be something in the list below that 
you can do better than the other fellow. 
Come on, your county needs those points. 

Take your choice. Here are most of 
the events planned: archery, baseball, 
softball, bowling, checkers, 4-H physical 
fitness, hog calling, horseshoes, rifle 
shoot, skeet shoot, trap shoot, swimming, 
track, tug o’ war, volley ball, wood- 
chopping, chair quoits, clock golf, dart 
throwing, horseshoes, knot tying, shuffle- 
board, table tennis, barber shop quartet 
singing, choral and family singing, mu- 
sic specialties, novelty bands, folk danc- 
ing, and square dancing. 

Wrestling has been dropped from the 
festival program this year because of the 
lack of entrants. Added will be the 
barber shop quartet. So get out the old 
derby, glue on a handlebar mustache and 
round up three other fellows who can 
catty a tune and you're all ‘set. Also 
added are 4-H rhythm and marching 
groups. And for a few laughs we are 
planning a pie-eating or watermelon eat- 
ing contest during one of the dinnerbell 
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This is an action shot of girls’ softball taken during an Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival a few years ago. 


hour broadcasts. No points are awarded 
in the eating feats. 

Bowling this year will have a special 
division for Rural Youth, with classes 
each for boys and girls teams and singles. 
A mixed doubles event also has been 
arranged for Rural youth members. Men 
and women will continue to have team 
and singles in the “Open” division. 

The skeet and trapshooting events 
have been expanded to include competi- 
tion for women and juniors, oldtimers 
and doubles of father and son, husband 
and wife, etc. in the trap shooting. 
Skeet shooting also has been enlarged 
but there are no classes for women. 

By June 15 seven Farm Bureau base- 
ball leagues were conducting district play 
and an eighth district was being worked 
out. Indications are that competition 
will be strong this year because of the 
close scoring. All of the teams say they 
have an eye on the championship won by 
Will county last year. District cham- 
pions will settle the issue during the 
Sports Festival. 

In the same way champions from 32 
districts in the state will meet during 
the festival to decide the winner of the 
state Rural Youth Softball tournament 
won by Carroll county last year. Rural 
Youth district playoffs must be com- 
pleted by Aug. 10. All counties will re- 
ceive points if their Rural Youth soft- 
ball team participates in district play. 

Another departure from former years 
will be the elimination of the general 
program of competition and entertain- 


ment held at the university's Memorial 
Stadium the first night of the Festival. 
Substituting will be a ‘‘three-ring circus” 
of music, dancing, and entertainment. 

1. A square dance jamboree for the 
folks who like the old time dances will 
be held in Huff gymnasium. 

2. For the younger folks who like to 
“cut a rug” Dick Cisne and his orchestra 
will provide the jive for a big swing 
festival at a place to be announced later. 

3. And for the folks who would 
rather look on, a general program of 
entertainment will be held at the uni- 
versity Auditorium including music, 
singing, and a special showing of the 
IAA color movie of the 1946 Sports 
Festival. 

The climax of the two-day event will 
be the staging of several final contests, 
such as woodchopping and hog-calling, 
at the Stadium Friday afternoon, the 
awarding of trophies and ribbons to the 
winners, and the selection of a Sports 
Festival queen. Both WLS and WDZ 
will provide talent for entertaining the 
spectators. 

All contestant entries in the Sports 
Festival must be made through county 
Farm Bureaus or Home Bureaus and the 
names of contestants in all events except 
softball must be in the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association office at 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Ill., by August 25. Soft- 
ball eligibility lists must be postmarked 
before midnight, Aug. 16. 

Room reservations will be handled 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HE co-op livestock yards at Shelby- 
ville branched out this spring and 
on April 1 opened yards in neigh- 
boring Effingham county. 

The Effingham yards, follow- 

‘ing the pattern of other newly 

organized co-op yards, are buying hogs 

and veal calves. During their first 

month they handled $70,000 of live- 

stock, mostly hogs bought and paid 
for at the local yards. 


Leo Mecum, Effingham yards manager, 
says farmers from almost every point in 
the county, and a few from adjoining 
counties, have used the yards as a point 
to sell stock. In April they received 
1087 hogs, 138 calves, and 25 head of 
cattle. 

The yards at Effingham were started 
by mutual agreement between Effingham 
and Shelbyville County Farm Bureaus. 
Since books and overall management are 
centered at Shelbyville, money is saved 
on overhead, bookkeeping, and the pool- 
ing of stock loads moving to market. 


Scales, office building and unloading 
chutes were provided by the Shelbyville 
cooperative. The large covered pens, 
built this spring, are owned by the 
Pennsylvania railroad. 


Effingham is cutting into the territory 
of the parent cooperative at Shelbyville 
but the managers say there is plenty of 
business for both yards. 


Effingham county, located south of 
Shelby county and between St. Louis 
and Terre Haute in south central Illinois, 
borders on the southern edge of the 
heavy Illinois livestock belt. Although 
nearly every farmer raises hogs, dairying 
is the chief farming interest. 


Whether hog populations are too scat- 
tered, or for other reasons, packer buyers 
have not located in Effingham county but 
they are buying in Shelby county, Effing- 
ham’s neighbor to the north. Packer 
buyers, however, have been moving south 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


steadily each year from their original 
bases in northern Illinois. 


In any case, this is the first buying 
point of any size in Effingham county 
and the support farmers are giving the 
co-op proves its need and eventual suc- 
cess. 


It 1s felt that in time Effingham should 
approach the volume of the Shelbyville 
co-op which last year bought and shipped 
25,849 head of hogs, calves, sheep, and 
cattle. 


Meanwhile, the Shelbyville coopera- 
tive, a charter member of the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association, is com- 
pleting its 15th year as a successful buyer 
of livestock. 


Headline illustration above shows 
new scale house, loading pens and 
yards at the Effingham concentration 
point. 


left: Quoting day’s hog market over phone, LaRue Savers, Shelby co-op marketing man- 
ager, talks to shipper as C. T. Shields, Lakewood farmer, listens in. Right: Leo Mecum, 
Effingham manager, weighs in hog for Fred Feller, Altamont. 
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“Most of the troubles that come up in 
a new yard we've pretty well outgrown,” 
LaRue Sauers, former manager of the 
Shelbyville yards, explained. ‘Farmers 
have learned how we sort and pay on a 
weight basis.” 

Sauers said their volume on hogs has 
increased steadily since the yards started 
buying direct in 1932. Sheep, lambs, 
beef cattle and feeders handled have 
decreased sharply, indicating a county- 
wide decrease rather than a falling off 
of business. 

Sauers was hired as the Shelbyville 
manager in 1943 but transferred to De- 
catur on June 1 to the state sales office 
of the Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation where he will work as assistant 
sales manager under H. W. Trautmann. 


At the state sales office Sauers will be 
in contact with all direct buying points 
in the Association, including Shelbyville 
and Effingham, since the Decatur office 
takes all orders from packer buyers and 
fills them through its state-wide network 
of local buying points. 

This idea of a state-wide cooperative 
sales agency with local buying points -to 
compete with packers buying direct from 
farmers is still a mew concept to many 
Illinois farmers. 

But the idea is practical and popular. 
County after county is organizing live- 
stock marketing associations although 
many at present exist only on paper. 

Farmers like to sell their livestock at 
home. If they can sell them at home co- 
operatively so much the better — Shelby- 
ville’s many years of success would indi- 
cate this. 

Taking the long view the future of the 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
looks bright. For the present, men who 
should know say it is fast becoming one 
of the largest order buyers in the country. 
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Reprinted from The Chicago Daily News 


U. S. PAYS HIGH PRICE 
FOR FEEDING WORLD 


MERICA’S grocery bill is falling, 
but it still is close to the all-time 
high. 
Americans are paying a big price 
for feeding the rest of the world. 
This is the most salient fact of 
our 1947 economy as Congress faces the 
issue: Where do we go from here? 

Big credits to the hungry nations as 
advocated by Henry Wallace could and 
undoubtedly will send food prices soar- 
ing again. 

Limited food exports, on the other 
hand, would be likely to hold prices 
down or force them lower. 


* * 


COUPLE the export program with the 
current high rate of employment and all- 
time record payrolls and you have the 
answer to a near 100 per cent rise in the 
cost of dinner tonight since the food sur- 
plus years of 1935-39. 

Take a look at our food exports dur- 
ing the year 1945-46 alone: 

Forty-four per cent of our home-grown 
wheat and flour went out of the country, 
42 per cent of the dried milk, 31 per cent 
of the skimmed milk, 45 per cent of the 
rice, 41 per cent of dry beans and peas, 
41 per cent of the canned fish, 18 per 
cent of corn and corn products, 25 per 
cent of the cheese, 11 per cent of the fats 
and oils, and 10 per cent of the egg yield 
in dried and frozen form. 

These and other export items add up 
to 10 per cent of our total foods, pro- 
duced here and imported into the United 
States. 


* * 


PURCHASES for export by the Army, 
the Department of Agriculture for ac- 
count of foreign nations, and by private 
traders acting for foreign buyers, are fol- 
lowing the same pattern this year. 

This still leaves plenty for Americans 
to eat — about 90 per cent of the total — 
but it creates a high price pattern which 
affects nearly all lines of food. 

The only thing that saves the 
situation from becoming worse 
for consumers is our continuing 
record crops. 

The wheat output, for example, has 
spiraled from 758,000,000 bushels in the 
year before the war to 1,291,000,000 
bushels estimated for 1947. Corn pro- 
duction zoomed from  2,316,000,000 


bushels to successive 3,000,000,000 


bushel crops. 
* * * 


BEEF production is running at a new 
40-year high. Dairymen are turning out 
more milk, cheese, butter and ice cream 
than ever before. 

Potatoes are over-flowing the 
market place, and last year’s big 
onion and citrus fruit cro 
dropped prices far below profit- 
able returns to growers. 

Turkeys and broiler chickens hit the 
toboggan last winter. Prices fell below 
government 90 per cent parity guarantee 
levels. The same thing happened in po- 
tatoes and for a while in eggs, so the 
government moved in and bought. 

WHY DOES President Truman ap- 
peal for lower prices while his agricul- 
tural administrators buy produce to keep 
prices up? 

The answer goes back to the war year 
of 1942. The government asked farm- 


ers to produce more soybeans, peanuts, 


hogs, eggs, milk, chickens, wheat, corn, 
sugar beets and a lot of other things. 
The organized farmers said, 
“O.K., but how about some price 
insurance? We're afraid a big 
plowup will break the market as 
soon as the war is over and leave 
us holding the bag with all our 
surpluses.” 
The farmers took their cue from war 
industries which had been awarded cost 
plus contracts. 
So Congress enacted the Steagall 
amendment which, in effect, guaranteed 
the producers 90 per cent of parity, or 
what they consider is a fair price, for the 
years 1947 and 1948. 


Flooded fields were 
not an uncommon 
sight in Illinois this 
spring. Here Richard 
Erickson of Orland 
Park surveys a 40- 
acre lake on one of 
his fields. Incessant 
rains have done ines- 
timable damage _ to 
grain crops. 


_ SO FAR, the government has found 


it necessary to buy potatoes, eggs, tur- 
keys, some chickens, dry milk and wool 
to wpe deg pledge to farmers. 

e whole program has cost 
between $100,000,000 and $200,- 
000,000 instead of the $2,000,000,- 
000 a year some government econ- 
omists estimated it might cost. 
What really is going on is that Uncle 

Sam is lending money abroad so England, 
France, China, Japan and others can buy 
our wheat, eggs, dry milk, beef, lard, 
corn, rice and vegetable oils. 

These foreign purchases keep prices 
up, easing the problem of government 
price supports at home. 

* * * 


FOOD PRICES averaged 122 per cent 
of parity in March after a steady rise 
from 94 in 1941. 

Is the government still paying 
farmers subsidies not to produce? 
This question arises over soil conser- 

vation payments which totaled $253,- 
523,000 in 1945-46. 

These payments were not made for 
leaving farm lands idle. They were paid 
to encourage farmers to conserve the soil 
by buying lime and phosphates, strip 
cropping, contour planting and cultiva- 
tion to prevent erosion — tree planting, 
sowing clover seed and winter cover 
crops, etc. 

SECRETARY of Agriculture Ander- 
son argues that the public has an inter- 
est in soil maintenance and future food 
production. 

If farmers let their land wash down 
the river they will lose, of course, but so 
will consumers when the food supply 
drops and prices go up. 

Congress is planning sharply to 
reduce these payments for 1947 
and wipe them out entirely for 
next year. 

A lot of farmers agree that the pay- 
ments are unjustified at a time when farm 
income is high. 

Federal administrators fear not only 
the loss of thousands of jobs, but they 
have a genuine concern lest the whole soil 
conservation program and the gains of 
the last decade be wasted. 
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LLINOIS Agricultural Association 
and all but one of its 15 affiliated 
companies have moved—lock, stock, 
and barrel—into their new Chicago 
office building. 
The transfer was completed on 
June 28 when Country Mutual Casualty 
Company, last of the companies to be 
transferred, was moved into the new 
office building purchased this spring by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Along with newly decorated, smoke- 
free offices the IAA and associated com- 
panies have acquired ‘a new address, its 
second in more than 25 years in Chicago. 

All mail should be addressed to 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
except for Farm Supply Company. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company, only 
company not yet moved, will remain at 
its present address in the Transportation 
building for at least a year. 

Moving the IAA and associated com- 
panies was one of the largest moving 
jobs tackled by the Chicago moving 
concern that contracted the operation. 
The large, covered moving vans made 
150 trips to complete the transfer of 
more than 114 miles from one office to 
the other. 

The transfer company, experts in their 
field, moved most of the larger com- 
panies, as well as the IAA, during week- 
ends. The offices during the work week 
were not seriously disturbed. 

The new home has 86,000 square feet 
of rentable floor space and is now fully 


occupied, principally by the IAA and its 
associated companies. 

The ground floor is occupied by eight 
shops, including a restaurant. The sec- 
ond floor is occupied by the IAA office 
manager, personnel director, and depart- 
ments under their charge. 

On the third, fourth and fifth floors 
is contained the Country Life Insurance 
Company, largest single user of office 
floor space. The Illinois Agricultural 
Auditing Association is also on the fifth 
floor. Country Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany is located on the sixth and seventh, 
and Country Mutual Fire Company on 
the eighth floor. 

The ninth and tenth floors will be 
used by the Farm Supply Company as 
soon as they are available. At present 
the ninth is being used for files and the 
tenth for offices of the president, treas- 
urer, comptroller, and legal and publicity 
departments. 

The eleventh floor houses all other 
departments of the IAA and affiliated 
companies. 

In its moving the IAA did not run 
into a serious hitch. Because they 
started remodeling the new building 


Our Cover 


UR front cover this month is a picture 
of the new home of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association at 43 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. As the RECORD goes to press, 
the IAA is in the midst of moving from 

its old location at 608 South Dearborn. The 
new building is 12 stories high and is a few 
blocks north of the Loop across the Chicago 
river. It is in Chicago’s most rapidly develop- 
ing modern business area. 

Except for brick on the alley side, the build- 
ing exterior is of Indiana limestone with a 
granite base. 

The building is of fireproof construction 
and is serviced by four high-speed elevators 
with enclosed fireproof shafts. Situated on a 
corner lot, it is well-lighted and has a light 
court at the rear, above the first three floors. 
Farm Bureau people visiting in Chicago are 
cordially invited to inspect the new building. 
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early in the spring, they got ahead of 
the homebuilding rush and, due to the 
wet spring, had no trouble hiring work- 
men who otherwise might have been 
employed out-of-doors. 


Steady growth of the IAA and asso- 
ciated companies has accentuated the 
move to acquire new office quarters. In 
1921 the IAA leased 5050 square feet 
of space in the Transportation Building, 
its former location. 

Today before moving, the IAA and 
associated companies occupied 56,190 
square feet of office space and 7,665 
square feet of storage space, more than 
114 acres. Employees have also grown 
in numbers from 54 in 1920 to 425 per- 
sons now employed in the Chicago 
offices. 

The new location lies 12 blocks north 
of the Transportation Building in a busi- 
ness district one block off Michigan Ave- 
nue. The heart of the Loop can be 
reached in three minutes by subway from 
the near-by Grand Avenue subway sta- 
tion. 


SOIL TESTS VALUELESS 
WITHOUT A BALANCED 
PERMANENT PROGRAM 


There are no miracles in the mechanics 
of soil testing and a lot of requests for 
soil tests are valueless unless they're 
followed by a “planned, permanent soil 
improvement program.” 

This warning appears in a short ar- 
ticle in the June issue of the Madison 
County Farm Bureau News. 

“If you have a poor old field you 
want to get the last bushel of corn or 
tomatoes out of,” the article states, 
“don’t bring in a pint of dirt and ex- 
pect the Farm Adviser to tell you how 
to do it. It can’t be done. 

“The soil testing laboratory is set up 
to give farmers a valuable guide on the 
present fertility condition of their farm 
and a program to build it up to the 
best economical farm output. 

“That isn’t done in one year either 
— it can’t be. Test first, then follow 
a planned, permanent soil improvement 
program.” 
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Ken Cheatham of Greenville, a soph- 
omore in the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, is the new state 
pansbceik of the Future Farmers of 
America. The state convention was 
held in Urbana. Cheatham succeeds 
Richard Higbee of Berwick. The new 
secretary-treasurer is Edward Heine of 
Hampshire. Virden Trotter of Adair 
was named reporter. 


LaRue Sauers, 29, manager of 
the Shelby County Marketing As- 
sociation since 1943, has been 
named assistant sales manager of 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association. Sauers comes from 
Sangamon county and is a gradu- 
ate of the College of Agriculture. 
He formerly was employed by 
Peoria Producers and taught vo- 
cational agriculture. He has two 
children. 


Some 150 of the 200 members of the Illi- 
nois General Assembly attended the reg- 
ular biennial dinner with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association as host at Springfield 
in May. Left to right are: K. T. Smith, 
1AA director, Greene county, chairman of 
the IAA public relations committee; John 
K. Cox, member of IAA legislative commit- 
tee and director of rural school relations; 
Rep. Harold D. Kelsey, Barrington, chair- 
man of the House agricultural committee; 
Sen. Simon E. Lantz, Congerville, chairman 
of the Senate agricultural committee; Lt. 
Gov. Hugh Cross, Jer- 
seyville; Mrs. Hugh 
Green and Hugh Green, 
Jacksonville, speaker of 
the House; F. E. Morris, 
vice-president of the IAA 
and member of public 
relations committee; and 
Paul Mathias, IAA secre- 
tary and chairman of the 
1AA legislative commit- 
tee, who spoke briefly 
on the IAA legislative 
program. 


Christian county 4-H 
Club boys learn some- 
thing about concrete 
at a recent farm con- 
crete school held at 
the Farm Bureau of- 
fice. Seated, left to 
right: Robert Reber, 
Dale Westerman, Don 
Southard, Ralph Jones, 
Cecil Damery, Bill 
Jones, and Lester 
Southard. Standing 
are S. A. Kincaid, ce- 
ment company repre- 
sentative, and Glenn 
H. Gordon, youth as- 
sistant. 


IAA membership on May 31, 
last official count, now stands at 
the record high 144,040, an in- 
crease of 16,000 from the same 
month last year. Cook leads the 
state with 3920 members. 


How much can you save by buying a 
hog, then processing, quickfreezing, 
and placing it in a locker? Said 
Robert Dunlap of Effingham: “At pres- 
ent retail prices for meat my cost would 
have been $91.20. I saved $23.11 on 
ome 191 pound dressed hog.” 


Special agricultural weather fore- 
casts prepared for Illinois by the 
U. S. weather bureau are being 
carried by the following radio sta- 
tions: Chicago, WLS, 11 a.m.; 
Peoria, WMBD, 11:30; Peoria, 
WWkXL, 10:45; Urbana, WILL, 
12:30; Cairo, WKRO, 11:30; 
Springfield, WTAX, 11:35; 
Springfield, WCVS, 11:45. 


Five Kentucky county Farm Bureaus 
have each raised $2,000 to pay for 
medical scholarships to finance the edu- 
cation of future doctors who will agree 
to practice in rural areas. The five 
counties are Fulton, McCracken, Union, 
Trigg, and Shelby. Many other county 


Farm Bureaus have contributed vary- 
ing amounts for this purpose. 


Galesburg grade school students 
are listening to their country cous- 
ins with quite a bit of interest this 
summer. The reason: Knox 
County Rural Youthers are teach- 
ing them how to tend and get the 
most out of a vegetable garden. 
Sumner Johnson is chairman of the 
group undertaking the project. 


McLean county is the top corn pro- 
ducing county in the United States ac- 
cording to a recent report of the cen- 
sus bureau. The next three, in this 
order, also are Illinois counties: Liv- 
ingston, La Salle and-Iroquois. Cham- 
paign is seventh, Bureau, 12th, and 
Henry, 15th. Other Illinois counties 
which placed among the first 50 in na- 
tional rank are as follows: Vermilion, 
23; Lee, 27; Kankakee, 31; Whiteside, 
43; Will, 45; and DeKalb, 48. 


Livingston county is the nation’s 
third largest producer of oats ac- 
cording to the census bureau. 
Eight other Illinois counties were 
listed among the first 50 in the 
nation in oats production, They 
are: La Salle, 7; Iroquois, 11; 
McLean, 16; Ogle, 29; Bureau, 34; 
Will, 36; and Lee, 50. 


President Charles B. Shuman of the IAA, at 

extreme right, outlined the IAA general 

legislative policy to the state legislators at 

the biennial dinner. At President Shuman’s 

right are Senator Simon E. Lantz and Lt. 
Gov. Hugh Cross. 
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HOULD the county school survey committee: recommend 
a plan of school reorganization it thinks the public will 
accept? Or should it recommend changes it believes 
necessary but which might not be approved by the 


voters ? 


These questions often arise in the deliberations of 
the County School Survey Committees. What is the answer? 
Is it better to be satisfied with a plan that will offer a few 
minor changes or should the school committees break with the 
past and recommend a plan for schools which will still be 


modern and flexible 25 years from now? 

Some people say: ‘Well, some change 
is better than none at all.” That may be 
true generally. But I’m afraid it isn’t 
always true when applied to the reorgani- 
zation of our schools. Why? Because 
suppose your county committee decides 
on a certain measure of consolidation and 
reorganization. All right, your district is 
set up. You sell bonds; you construct a 
new building; you elect your new school 
board. You have made your improve- 
ments. 

Now your school system is pretty well 
frozen for the next several decades. But 
a few years hence your grown up children 
may decide they want something better 
for their children, or they may decide they 
can have more efficiency and economy 
under a different type of school reorgani- 
zation. They may have to make the same 
decision you have to make now, only then 
it may be a lot more expensive. 

The director of this department has 
held consistently that the job of the 
County Survey Committee is to make rec- 
ommendations which they consider to be 
for the best interests of the ple, both 
now and in future years. eir work is 
to consider, make proposals, and explain. 

If they do that, they have complied 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 
1AA Rural School Relations 


with the intent of the law regardless of 
whether those proposals are voted up or 
down. Then too, if a partially satisfac- 
tory solution would be accepted by the 
public today, perhaps a better plan would 
be accepted tomorrow after more educa- 
tional work. 

An uninformed public does not know 
what plans for the future are best. Many 
still see no particular limitations in the 
small one-room school which enrolls one 
pupil in a grade or in the small high 
school that neglects to prepare 80 per 
cent of its graduates for living and work- 
ing in the community. Some think the 
high school must be all right because 
Junior plays on the basketball team. The 
handicapped school like the handicapped 
child is often more warmly loved and 
more stoutly defended than the self- 
reliant school or child. 

It is unsafe for a county survey com- 
mittee to follow public opinion where 
such thinking is predominant. A county 


survey cOmmittee that tries to figure out 
what the public is thinking and makes its 
recommendations only on that basis is 
not giving people the benefit of their 
broader knowledge and study. If that 
county committee guesses wrong, they 
have made a much bigger mistake than 
if the best plan were voted down. 

Our policy has been to discourage 
school reorganization, except such as is 
approved by the county survey committee, 
until the county committee can make pro- 
posals for an over-all reorganization plan 
which considers the rights of all. Some 
county committees have been too quick 
to give approval to locally inspired con- 
solidations. It is hoped that the County 
Survey Committees will rectify the mis- 
takes that have already been made. 

The larger administrative district em- 
bracing both grades and high school will 
in general provide more flexibility in 
view of future demands, as well as more 
efficiency and economy. If that is our 
goal, we should discourage half way steps 
in school reorganization if such steps will 
tend to freeze further progress toward 
arriving at our goal. 
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ARMING has come down through 
the ages as an art, but to keep 
pace with our times it must be- 
come a business using the prin- 
ciples of business. It must lower 
the cost per unit, grow more on 

fewer acres, cull out boarding cows for 
higher producing herds, grow more 
home-grown feeds, make higher quality 
hays to substitute for costly concen- 
trates, use labor saving methods, and 
use permanent land use methods for 
conservation of the soil and water re- 
sources. 


Farming is Manufacturing 


Farming is basically a manufacturing 
process of converting the plant foods 
of the earth into feeds, foods, fibers 
and oils. Farming is also a way of life. 
But to be a rich and enduring life, it 
must be economically sound; it must 
provide the means to educate children, 
pay for roads, buy a new car and the 
thousands of services and things scien- 
tists and engineers can provide, and 
farmers can use. 

Over all, this farming must remain 
the foundation of the American way of 
life, the builder and preserver of the 
self-reliant individualists who see the 
hand of God in their surroundings. 

America is safe in such hands, but 
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we are not yet even near to the ap- 
proaches to this ideal. Much remains 
to be done before we achieve our ideal. 

The opportunities for lowering the 
costs of production so as to still make 
a profit in a lower and perhaps wider 
market have hardly been touched in 
many instances. Never before has ag- 
riculture had so many new technologies 
from science and engineering that can 
be used to greatly increase efficiencies 
and lower the cost of production. These 
technologies seem to offer us the best 
opportunity to compete with the people 
of the world who must hitch women 
to an irrigation wheel, plow with oxen, 
or live by some dictatorship that prom- 
ises food and security, but at the cost 
of the individual liberty which we 
cherish. 

Here are some examples to illustrate 
how to lower cost of production: 


More Crops — Fewer Acres 


The U. S. average corn yield is about 
34 bushels per acre. Instead of making 
our total volume of corn on about 90 


THE GRASS RO 


million acres, there would be more 
profit and better feed and soil conserva- 
tion if this same volume of corn were 
to be made on about 60 million acres. 


About 40% — 35 million acres — of 
U. S. acres planted in corn each year 
yield only about 12 to 20 bushels per 
acre. With such yields, the cost of 
production is about one dollar or more 
per bushel. Under such conditions 
there can be no profit with corn selling 
at one dollar per bushel. With corn 
at two dollars there still is no buying 
power. In such communities humans 
compete with the mule for corn — it 
does not show up on the table often 
enough as bacon and eggs, or milk, 
cheese or steaks. 


Science today shows practical means 
to make nearly 100 bushels or more per 
acre on any corn land of America in 
normal years at costs ranging from 30 
cents to 70 cents per bushel, with 
profits of $60 to $80 per acre when 
corn is worth one dollar. Yields of 


(Continued on page 21) 
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by GEORGE D. SCARSETH, 


Director of Research, American Farm Research Association 
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Before you turn that key, stop and consider the consequences of driv- 
ing without adequate insurance protection — the serious public liability and 
property damage risks, damage to your own car, the medical expenses that 
could be involved. Consider these things, then get in touch with your 
insurance agent at the Farm Bureau and get the facts on low cost, com- 
plete Auto Insurance coverage. 


Country Casualty Auto Insurance policies are issued ONLY to Farm 
Bureau members. It is YOUR company, operated by YOUR representa- 
tives, to protect YOU while YOU drive, at a savings to YOU. 


If you do not have adequate insurance coverage you are taking tre- 


mendous risks. Have a talk today with your Farm Bureau insurance rep- 


resentative. His job is to see you have proper protection. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA Record 


OMER CURTISS, IAA director 

from the 13th congressional dis- 

trict is a modern and progressive 

farmer and farm leader. You 

can see it in his farming opera- 

tions; you can tell it by his ef- 
forts on behalf of Farm Bureau. 


This stocky, even-humored director is 
as much a part of his community as the 
rolling prairie and sparsely-wooded hill- 
sides typical of the countryside around 
his farm home near Stockton in Jo 
Daviess county. But his interest and in- 
fluence in farm affairs do not stop at the 
county line. 


Curtiss came to the IAA board in 
1942, succeeding Leo Knox of Morrison, 
and represents Jo Daviess, Winnebago, 
Carroll, Whiteside, Ogle and Lee coun- 
ties. 


Not long after his election to the state 
board, Curtiss was selected as a member 
of the nation-wide dairy committee of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
As an IAA director he has worked on the 
board’s marketing committee. 


Farming is Traditional 


“I guess I inherited an interest in 
farm organization work,” Curtiss said re- 
cently. His grandfather, George W. 
Curtiss, introduced the bill establishing 
Farmers’ Institute when he was a mem- 
ber of the legislature at Springfield. The 
Institute, although primarily educational, 
was the farmers’ forum of its day. 


Another ancestor, Major E. A. Giller 
of Whitehall in Greene county, his ma- 
ternal grandfather, was master of the 
state Grange and, during his lifetime, 
was active in the affairs of the national 
Grange. 
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The elder Curtiss, in a sense the 
founder of the family farm, was an 
eastern railroad man who came west to 
live in northwestern Illinois. He 
bought the 160 acres that is now the 
Curtiss homestead for a total of $200 
in 1851 and at one time owned about 
1000 acres near Stockton. 


Homer is the fourth generation Curtiss 
to own the home farm. He took over 
management in 1927 after his brother, 
George, left to manage the McLean 
County Service Company, a position he 
still holds. 


* * x 


Editor's Note: This is the eighth of a 
Series of articles to acquaint you with, the 
men you elected to zie Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association board of directors. 


Headline illustration at left shows one of 
IAA Director Curtiss’ contoured fields. This 
field has been contoured since 1936. 


After graduating from the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture in 
1927 Curtiss worked for a year in Mar- 
shall-Putnam county as assistant farm ad- 
viser. He returned to the home farm 
in the spring of 1929 and with his bride, 
the former Bernadine Shuman of Sulli- 
van, a sister of IAA President Charles B. 
Shuman, started farming on shares. 


Buys Homestead 


The young couple had just got a good 
start farming before the depression came. 


“Although times were hard we seemed 
to get along,” Curtiss recalls, and during 
1935 he contracted to buy the home farm. 
In 1942 he bought an additional 120 
and now farms 400 acres with the help 
of a hired man and his three school age 
sons. 


One of the first farmers in Jo Daviess 
county to sign for soil conservation, Cur- 
tiss has had more than 10 years’ experi- 
ence with contour and strip farming. He 
contours Only the steeper slopes. Much 
of his land is level prairie. 


Curtiss is milking 34 cows this sum- 
mer, somewhat more than the 25-30 cows 
he normally keeps. His excellent herd of 
purebred Holsteins seldom is far from 
the top in the local dairy testing associ- 
ation. 


In addition to his dairy herd, Curtiss 
raises about 150 hogs a year and main- 
tains a flock of chickens. He also raises 
hybrid seed corn for one of the larger 
commercial seed companies, about 60 
acres a year, on a contract basis. 


He follows a four year corn, corn, oats 
and sweet clover rotation on the home 
farm. On the rougher land he rotates 


In action with his hay field chopper, IAA Director Curtiss watches windrow as his son, 
George, works with pitchfork, and small nephew looks on. 
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Demonstrating his labor saving granary, 

Curtiss and Wilson Westaby, hired man, 

stand by sack of corn they have just ground 

with hammer mill. Grain chute above his 

head conveys corn from bin. No hand 
shoveling is necessary. 


corn, oats, and two years of alfalfa. He 
pastures both the sweet clover and al- 
falfa, although the alfalfa is generally 
cut for hay the first year. 

The Curtiss family have always been 
active Farm Bureau members. Homer's 
father was a charter member and _ his 
brother George was the first treasurer of 
the Jo Daviess County Farm Bureau. His 
father was state president of the Farmers’ 
Institute before Farm Bureau was organ- 
ized. 

Activities are Varied 


Homer has served on the Jo Daviess 
Farm Bureau board for 15 years, as pres- 
ident for one term and as secretary in 
recent years. Active in civic affairs, Cur- 
tiss is a township supervisor by appoint- 
ment, a director in the local farmers 
elevator, and a Moderator of the Stock- 
ton Universalist church. Locally he+is 
on known best for his natural, rich 

ass voice which for years has found 
expression in barber shop quartets and 
larger choral groups. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curtiss have five chil- 
dren of school and pre-school age: 
George, 17, Robert, 15, Margaret, 14, 
Richard, 7, and Cynthia, 4. With this 
growing family to send to school, educa- 
tion is an everyday reality for the Curtiss 
parents. 

Homer’s personal creed for Farm Bu- 
reau stems from his many experiences 
with education, formal and: informal. 
‘Farm Bureau's great opportunity,” Cur- 
tiss firmly believe, “lies in its ability to 
educate. Bring farm folks together, give 
them the facts, and they'll find the right 


answer.” 
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In their spacious liv- 
ing room, Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtiss are sur- 
rounded by their chil- 
dren, left to right: 
Margaret, 14; George, 
17; Cynthia, 4; Robert, 
15; and. Richard 7. 


Shaded area on map is 13th congressional 

district represented on the Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association board of directors by 
Homer Curtiss of Stockton. 


Milk prices to producers have declined 
approximately 20 per cent from the high 
point reached in the latter part of 1946. 

These price. reductions to producers in 
many cases have not been passed on to the 
consumer in the form of lower retail prices 
for dairy producers, especially fluid milk 
and cream. It is in the best interests of pro- 
ducers to see that price declines be reflected 
in retail prices as promptly as possible, in 
order that consumption of milk might be 
maintained or increased. Farmers do not look 
with favor upon lower milk prices at a time 
when the prices of commodities which they 
purchase are increasing. This situation be- 
comes further aggravated when the decline in 
producers’ prices merely serves to increase 
handling margins of milk dealers. 


The evaporated milk marketing agreement 
and license, which set minimum prices which 
evaporated. milk plants must pay for milk, 
was terminated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
June 30. This “condensery code price” has 
been established pursuant to this agreement 
and license since June 1, 1935. For several 
years, the condensery code price has been 
substantially less than prices actually paid by 
evaporated milk plants, and it was felt that 
the marketing agreement and license had be- 
come obsolete. There is a feeling among 
producers, however, that the need for a new 
evaporated milk marketing agreement and 
order might be necessary in the not too distant 
future. Consequently, provisions for a new 
program of this type are under consideration 
at the present time. 


The Prairie Farms Creameries received more 
than 50 per cent more butterfat during the 
first six months of the current fiscal year than 
they did a year ago. The Prairie Farms 
Creameries are rapidly expanding their opera- 
tions toward a more diversified program. In 
this connection, condensing pans are being 
installed currently in Galesburg, Mt. Sterling, 
and Olney to improve their facilities for 
processing milk. 


Based upon U. S. D. A. figures, dry skim 
milk powder is being produced in larger quan- 
tities than during the war when needed so 
urgently. Authorities say that the increase 
in powder production means that the conver- 
sion from farm separated cream to whole milk 
deliveries is continuing in spite of recent 
price relationships, and, that fluid milk con- 
sumption has contracted to make more skim 
milk available for manufacture into non-fat 
dry milk solids. 


That dairy farmers in Illinois recognize the 
need and value of advertising their products 
was demonstrated by the record-making contri- 
butions to the American Dairy Association 
during the month of June. Farmers contri- 
buted 1 cent per pound of butter-fat marketed 
during the month to defray the cost of the 
expanded advertising program of the American 
Dairy Association for the next year. 
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ederal Veterinarian DeCamp receives cards 

Farm Bureau office of farmers requesting 

accination. Office girls are Adele Church 
(left) and Dorothy Campbell. 


. DeCamp tells R. H. Voorhees their plans 
the day as they leave the Farm Bureau 
ice. Voorhees assists Dr. DeCamp with 

the vaccinations. 


his first stop, Dr. DeCamp is met by Har- 
Id V. Parsell. Below, DeCamp takes a blood 
st recommended only for purebred calves. 


Dr. 


CALFHOOD VACCINATION 


by JIM THOMSON 
Asst. Editor, IAA RECORD 


RE Illinois farmers sold on the 
benefits of calfhood vaccination 
for the prevention of brucellosis, 
commonly known as Bang’s dis- 
ease? 

That’s what Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling, director of the IAA depart- 
ment of veterinary medical relations, and 
I decided to find out. Because there still 
is doubt in the minds of some people 
that vaccination of young breeding stock 
(generally around six months old) is the 
best preventive for Bang’s disease. 

The most logical place to start ques- 
tioning farmers about Bang’s disease is 
in Jersey county in the St. Louis milk- 
shed where they probably have had closer 
acquaintance with Bang’s disease control 
programs than any other county. 

Jersey's experience with vaccination 
stretches back to the twenties when dis- 
traught dairymen, willing to try any- 
thing, used a virulent form of vaccine 
later condemned as dangerous. 

Later Jersey enrolled many herds in 
the federal government's blood test and 
slaughter program, under which diseased 
cattle were exterminated. But the cost 
of this program due to animals lost as 
reactors so discouraged the dairymen that 
most of them gave it up. 

In search of something better, Dairy- 
men Ray Pearce of Jerseyville and Earl 
Hannold of Brighton enrolled in 1936 


DeCamp inserts needle to vaccinate 


calf. Helper at left is Harold Kiump. 


eo 


in an experimental vaccination program 
conducted by the Bureau of Animal! In- 
dustry. - Both herds had over 15 per 
cent infection. The gradual elimination 
of the disease from their herds during 
the experimental program pretty well 
convinced Pearce and Hannold of the 
effectiveness of vaccination. 

If there was any doubt in their minds, 
it vanished during a succeeding county 
area vaccination program started in 1942 
in Jersey county under the direction of 
the Illinois Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Jersey County Farm Bu- 
reau. 

Jersey thus became the first county in 
the state to come under the federal 
county area Bang’s disease vaccination 
control program. Dr. T. K. Jones, vet- 
erinary livestock inspector for the USDA, 
said Jersey county was first at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. H. H. Seely, a local vet- 
erinarian who saw the value in the pro- 
gram. The original impetus, he said, 


Editor's Note: The opinion ex- 
county 
farmers is not the result of con- 


trolled experiments. 


pressed here by Jersey 


He tattoos the ear as a permanent record. . { 


At left is Owner Parsell. 
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also was due chiefly to the enthusiastic 
attitude of the dairymen, the Jersey 
County Farm Bureau, and the full coop- 
eration of Farm Adviser C. T. Kibler. 

We followed Dr. John E. DeCamp, 
the federal veterinarian, as he went about 
his routine vaccination work on Jersey 
county farms. Most of the farmers in 
the county have come to accept calfhood 
vaccination for Bang’s disease as com- 
monplace, he said. 

Dr. DeCamp said that during the 10 
years (1935-45) he worked in Missouri 
on the test and slaughter method of 
Bang’s disease control, he decided it 
wasn't practical there and it wasn’t prac- 
tical anywhere unless it could be kept up. 

The calfhood vaccination program in 
Jersey county is made available to any 
farmer at no‘ cost to him. The vaccina- 
tion is also available in any other part 
of Illinois without cost to the farmer. 

After five years of the calfhood vacci- 
nation program in Jersey county covering 
almost 100 per cent of the breeding 
stock in the county, what do the farmers 
think of it? 

Visiting representative farms across 
the county, we were unable to find one 
farmer who was willing to go on record 
as being opposed to calfhood vaccination. 

Ray Pearce: “If vaccination was just 
75 per cent effective you would still be 
away ahead. As I see it, the man who 
doesn’t vaccinate is just plain ignorant. 


{ hen disinfects his feet before leaving one 
farm to visit another. 


left: seated, 


Back in the late twenties and early 
thirties waves of abortions through my 
herd had me on the ropes. I was ready 
to sell out. My herd dropped to 30 
head. Now as a result of the state and 
federal calfhood vaccination program, I 
never worry about finding an aborted 
calf in the morning. Calfhood vaccina- 
tion for Bang’s disease has given me 100 
per cent protection. My herd has in- 
creased to 92 head.” 

Earl Hannold: “I can't praise calf- 
hood vaccination too highly. Prior to 
the program in Jersey county, I had 14 
cows that lost their calves in one year. 
I was ready to try anything. Since the 
start of the Bang’s control. program by 
calfhood vaccination, I have had about 
70 calves vaccinated. Not one of them 
has lost a calf. 

Otto Heidemann: “! think calfhood 
vaccination should be made compulsory. 
Before 1935 we averaged two or three 
abortions from Bang’s disease each year. 
We got pretty disgusted with it and my 
brother George sent to Kansas City in 
1935 for some vaccine which he injected 
himself. Later we went in with the 
program in the county. Today we have 
40 head and haven’t had an abortion 
since we started vaccinating in 1935.” 

Alvin A. Schroeder: “Several yeats 
ago I had 24 head and all but four or 
five had aborted. So in 1942 when I 
went in with the vaccination program I 


Leaving behind healthier animals like this one 


Kibler and Ray Pearce. 
Right: Otto Heidemann, E. A. Heidemann, Van Houweling, and Kibler. 


Jersey County Farm Adviser C. T. Kibler and IAA Director of Veterinary Medical Relations Don Van Houweling question farmers re- 
garding their experience with calfhood vaccination for Bang’s disease. 
Houweling. Center: Kibler and L. F. Nail. 


Standing is Van 


had the calves bled and vaccinated. In 
43 we started losing calves from un- 
vaccinated cows so we vaccinated every- 
thing-and quarantined the infected cows. 
We have lost two or three calves from 
vaccinated adults but we never have lost 
a calf from an adult vaccinated in calf- 
hood.” 

Otto Schneider: “I have never had 
any trouble with Bang’s disease in my 
Brown Swiss but I have gone along with 
the vaccination program since 1942. I 
think it is a ood thing.” 

1 a Nase: “I began vaccinating in 
1937 but was a bit skeptical of what it 
might do. I have no doubts any more. 
Since "37 every calf in my herd of 70 
Guernseys has been vaccinated. I have 
a clean herd.” I vaccinated before the 
government started the present program 
and if they quit the program now I 
would go right on vaccinating myself. 
When I buy replacements for my herd I 
refuse to accept anything that isn’t vac- 
cinated.”’ 

L. A. Landon: “Before vaccination 
of my herd of about 45 Jerseys I had an 


occastonal Bang’s abortion. Since 1940 
I have vaccinated 75 calves. I haven't 
lost a calf that way since. I’m sold on 
the program 100 per cent. Fact is I 


won't even bid on an animal unless it 

is vaccinated. The most dangerous ani- 

mal is the clean cow from a clean herd.” 
(Continued on page 21) 


Moving on, Dr. DeCamp arrives at another 
farm; looks over the farmer's records. 


ederal Veterinarian DeCamp receives cards 

it Farm Bureau office of farmers requesting 

raccination. Office girls are Adele Church 
(left) and Dorothy Campbell. 


r. DeCamp tells R. H. Voorhees their plans 

or the day as they leave the Farm Bureau 

fFice. Voorhees assists Dr. DeCamp with 
the vaccinations. 


Dn his first stop, Dr. DeCamp is met by Har- 
bid V. Parsell. Below, DeCamp takes a blood 
est recommended only for purebred calves. 
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RE Illinois farmers sold on the 
benefits of calfhood vaccination 
for the prevention of brucellosts, 
commonly known as Bang’s  dis- 
ease’ 

That's what Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling, director of the IAA depart- 
ment of veterinary medical relations, and 
I decided to find out. Because there still 
is doubt in the minds of some people 
that vaccination of young breeding stock 
(generally around six months old) is the 
best preventive for Bang’s disease 

The most logical place to start ques- 
tioning farmers about Bang’s disease is 
in Jersey county in the St. Louis milk- 
shed where they probably have had closer 
acquaintance with Bang’s disease control 
programs than any other county. 

Jersey’s experience with vaccination 
stretches back to the twenties when dis- 
traught dairymen, willing to try any- 
thing, used a virulent form of vaccine 
later condemned as dangerous. 

Later Jersey enrolled many herds in 
the federal government's blood test and 
slaughter program, under which diseased 
cattle were exterminated. But the cost 
of this program due to animals lost as 
reactors so discouraged the dairymen that 
most of them gave it up. 

In search of something better. Dairy 
men Ray Pearce of Jerseyville and Earl 
Hannold of Brighton enrolled in 1936 


Dr. DeCamp inserts needle to vaccinate 
calf. Helper at left is Horold Klump. 


in an experimental vaccination program 
conducted by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. Both herds had over 15 per 
cent infection. The gradual elimination 
of the disease from their herds during 
the experimental program pretty well 
convinced Pearce and Hannold of the 
effectiveness of vaccination. 

If there was any doubt in their minds, 
it vanished during a succeeding county 
area vaccination program started in 1942 
in Jersey county under the direction of 
the I[linois Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Jersey County Farm Bu- 
reau. 

Jersey thus became the first county in 
the state to come under the federal 
county area Bang’s disease vaccination 
control program. Dr. T. K. Jones, vet- 
erinary livestock inspector for the USDA, 
said Jersey county was first at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. H. H. Seely, a local vet- 
crinarian who saw the value in the pro- 


gram. The original impetus, he said, 
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Jersey County Farm Adviser C. T. Kibler and IAA Director of Veterinary Medical Relations Don Van Houweling question farmers re- 


garding their experience with calfhood vaccination for Bang’s disease. 
Center: Kibler and L. F. Nail. 


Houweling. 


also was due chiefly to the enthusiastic 
attitude of the dairymen. the Jersey 
County Farm Bureau, and the full coop- 
eration of Farm Adviser C. T. Kibler 

We followed Dr. John E. DeCamp, 
the federal veterinarian, as he went about 
his routine vaccination work on Jersey 
county farms. Most of the farmers in 
the county have come to accept calfhood 
vaccination for Bang’s disease as com- 
monplace, he said. 

Dr. DeCamp said that during the 10 
years (1935-45) he worked in Missouri 
on the test and slaughter method ot 
Bang’s disease control, he decided it 
wasn't practical there and it wasn’t prac- 
tical anywhere unless it could be kept up. 

The calfhood vaccination program 1n 
Jersey county is made available to any 
farmer at no cost to him. The vaccina- 
tion is also available in any other part 
of Illinois without the farmer. 

After five years of the calfhood vacci- 
nation program in Jersey county covering 
almost 100 per cent of the breeding 
stock in the county, what do the farmers 
think of it? 

Visiting representative farms 
the county, we were unable to find one 
farmer who was willing to go on record 
as being opposed to calfhood vaccination 
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Earl Hannold: “1 can't praise calf- 
hood vaccination too highly Prior to 
the program in Jersey county, I had 14 
cows that lost their calves in one year 
I was ready to try anything. Since the 
start of the Bang’s contro] program by 
calfhood vaccination, I have had about 
70 calves vaccinated. Not one of them 
has lost a calf 
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Moving on, Dr. DeCamp arrives at another 
records. 
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FARM BUREAU 


Watching Ila and Donald nail sign to tree is George Kemp, 
mization Director, who sold them a Farm 
Bureau membership. 


YOUNG COUPLE 
Starts out with 


Peoria County Orga 


By LEW REISNER, Field Editor 
IAA Record 


HERE'S a lot of headaches 
in getting started but it’s 
been worth it.” That's the 
way Donald and Ila Kuntz, 
newly-weds, feel about their 
first four month’s of farming 
on their own. 

Alert, friendly, and hard working, 
Ila and Donald Kuntz are typical of 
the many well-educated, modern young 
farm couples who, in a modest way, 
started farming this spring. 

Her newly painted kitchen and fresh- 
ly papered dining roo: indicated that 
Ila was pretty well settled in their 
home on the 110 acre farm three miles 
west of Peoria that Donald rented last 
fall. 

“All this buying, moving, papering 
and painting has meant a lot of work,” 
Ila said, cheerfully. To which Donald 
could truthfully add: “And it costs 
a lot more than it normally would.” 

In fact that’s his advice to anyone, 


eC 


Checking over their Farm Bureau-Farm Man- 
agement account book, Ila and Donald Kuntz 
ruefully note that expenses are only entries 
to date. 


Income side of the ledger should be 
bolstered later this year. 


4 Hy 


like himself, starting out. “Be sure 
you've got enough money on hand.” 

Through his 4-H, vocational agri- 
culture training, Rural Youth activi- 
ties, and his contact with Farm Bureau, 
Donald is abreast of up-to-date farm- 
ing practices. 

His thrifty spring pigs, for example, 
had been moved in individual hog 
houses to clean pasture ground. All 
his corn was planted on the contour. 
He has joined the Farm Bureau Farm 
Management Service, although both ad- 
mitted, ruefully, that their only entries 
were in the expense section. 

The Kuntz’s got their start in much 
the same way that a good many Farm 
Bureau families have started before 
them — through their limited savings, 
by borrowing from banks, but mostly 
from gifts and loans from both parents. 

All of their grain and most of their 
foundation stock of 14 sows, 30 hens, 
and two cows, came from home. Ila 
brought 30 hens from her mother’s 
flock and in addition has 300 spring 
chickens. She plans to increase this 
number to 500 next year if she can get 
a new brooder and chicken house. 

From his 14 Poland China sows 
Donald saved 96 pigs, an excellent rec- 
ord for this wet cold spring. An ex- 
perienced hogman, Donald hopes to 
expand his swine operations and even- 
tually would like to raise purebreds as 
he did in his 4-H club work. 

“We had hoped to milk about six or 
eight cows. Peoria is close and would 
make a good market,” Donald said. 
But the high prices for which dairy 
cows are selling has kept them from it. 

Their biggest outright purchase and 
one they are proudest of is their new 
row crop tractor. Ila admits she loves 
to drive it, too, even though she 


lla tries to get her pup to obey as Donald, 
giving his dog a friendly scratch, looks on. 
Pups are litter mates. 


wrapped a harrow around a hind 
wheel when she was dragging with it. 

Ila and Donald graduated from the 
Princeville high school in 1943, started 
going together shortly after gradua- 
tion, and were married in November 
of last year. Both are 22 years of age. 

He took a vocational agriculture 
course in high school, and after grad- 
uating was an active member in Rural 
Youth. He took Ila who has also had 
4-H club work to many Rural Youth 
social affairs before they were married. 

Now that they are married the 
Kuntz's have joined Farm Bureau, a 
logical step since Donald comes from a 
Farm Bureau family. His father, Ed- 
ward Kuntz, is vice-president of the 
Peoria County Farm Bureau, 

What of the future? “We both de- 
cided before we were married,” Ila 
said, “that someday we wanted to own 
a good large farm of our own.” And 
with their energy and training, they've 
every reason to believe this dream of 
their future will come true. 
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Now's the time to 
whip your folk dance 
team into shape for 
the Sports Festival in 
August. Whiteside 
Rural Youth show 
how it’s done. 


Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Skiiled Driver activity has been evident 
over most of the state. A majority of the 
counties has been sponsoring activities sug- 
gested in “Your Safety” — safety talks (the 
directors of the department of safety and 
young people's activities, representatives of 
the state highway police, and local officers 
have spoken to Rural Youth groups), use 
of the bulletin entitled “Behind the Wheel,” 
safety mixers, and safety demonstrations, 
Some counties have used all of these, while 
others have just started on the program. 

To date 22 Rural Youth counties have 
tegistered with the departments of safety 
and young people’s activities to take the 
Skilled Drivers’ course. They are: Clark, 
Clay, Cook, Edwards, Fayette, Gallatin, 
Iroquois, Kane, Kendall, Knox, LaSalle, 
Massac, McLean, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Richland, Schuyler, Shelby, Vermilion, 
Whiteside, Williamson, and Woodford. 

Beginning in July these counties and any 
others that desire to participate will begin 
study in the short course for Skilled 
Drivers’ and will cover four units. While 
these four units are planned for July, Au- 

ust, September, and the first half of Octo- 
fee. they will be sent out as groups desire 
them. The course of study will follow the 
same general subject matter as lessons 
which have appeared in “Your Safety.” 
They are designed to prepare the partici- 
pants for both oral and written examina- 
tions, and for driving demonstrations. 

Advancement in skilled driver activity 
will be by three steps. First will come the 
county written examination, or contest, early 
in October. The winners in the county will 
take the second step by going to the dis- 
trict later in October or early November 
for actual driving tests, with the. state 
police and the departments of safety and 
young people’s activities cooperating. The 
third step will be the state driving contest 
at:the annual meeting of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. There the state win- 
ner will be picked through an actual driv- 
ing test sponsored by the same agencies as 
for the district contest. 

Recognition in the form of awards will 
be given the various winners, as well as 
all who successfully complete the course. 

We should be glad to know of your ac- 
tivities in the Skilled Drivers’ program and 
publish your. successes in the IAA RECORD 
so that other groups may benefit from your 
experiences. Here are some of the com- 
ments received during these earlier stages 
of the program: “I am a 100 per cent 
backer in . . . . the Skilled Drivers’ Club” 
— Woodford. “Any information on the 
Skilled Drivers’ Club will be appreciated. 
The Knox county group voted to take this 
course.” ‘The Rural Youth in Fayette are 
planning to organize a Skilled Drivers’ 
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Club.” “We are anxious to begin work in 
this activity” — Montgomery. “Please send 
us 15 copies of ‘Behind the Wheel,’ and 
other material you may have of value to 
our Skilled Drivers’ Club” — Edwards. 

Every county, including those listed 
above, is entitled to the privilege of taking 
the Skilled Drivers’ course. Let us know 
if you desire to register your group and 
receive the lessons. The study and prac- 
tice of safety on the highway will help 
Rural Youthers to become safe drivers. A 
safe driver will save lives and money. 

Dr. Van Houweling, director of the de- 
partment of veterinary medical relations 


Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, IAA director of 
veterinary medical relations, speaks to 
Marshall-Putnam Rural Youth on the rela- 
tion of animal diseases to human health. 


IAA, has been speaking before Rural Youth 
groups, and says that he is encouraged by 
the interest on the part of youth in the 
control of animal diseases and the relation- 
ship of animal health to human welfare. 
He will be glad to meet groups which 
might call upon him during the summer 
and fall. If you have an open date, let him 
know as summer speaking engagements will 
be easiest for him to fill. Other depart- 
ment heads, of course, will be glad to as- 
sist in the Rural Youth program. 

W. W. Whitlock, director of department 
of safety and public health spoke at Clark’s 
spring banquet on the theme, “The Respon- 
sibility of Rural Youth in Social Activities,” 
applying the responsibility of the individual 
to the group and of the group to the in- 
dividual. Whitlock appeared before the 
McLean Rural Youth, May 12, and spoke on 
“Fire Protection in the Home.” 

The Whiteside Rural Youth carried a full 
page article entitled “Spring and Tractors” 
in the May issue. It is good to know that 
Rural Youthers of Whiteside are thinking 
in terms of safety. 

District Soil Conservationist, Siliman, 
showed slides and gave a talk to Will Rural 
Youth at the May meeting on the all im- 
portant topic of “Soil Conservation.” The 
Rock Island group heard Ray Hessprich, 
soil conservationist on this theme at its 
spring hop. 


RIVER ELEVATORS 
TO RISE SOON AT 
LACON, HENNEPIN 


ARGE river elevators to be built 
for the fast growing Prairie Grain 
Company will be started this sum- 
mer at Lacon and Hennepin on 
cites along the Illinois river north 
of Peoria. 

The Eikenberry Construction Company 
of Bloomington signed an agreement in 
mid-June with Prairie Grain Company 
to build the elevators. Each elevator 
will have a capacity of 125,000 bushels 
and will cost at least $125,000 to build 
and equip. 

It is not expected that either elevator 
will be completed before next summer, 
in the opinion of George Iftner, mana- 
ger of the state-wide Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company with which Prairie 
Grain Company is directly affiliated. 

Iftner said that when completed these 
river houses will be used to assemble 
grain grown locally. The elevators will 
then feed this grain into terminal mar- 
kets, moving it largely by barge on in- 
land waterways to take advantage of 
cheaper water transportation. 

The elevators will be of a design 
common.in the grain belt, consisting of 
four concrete tanks 24 feet in diameter 
with six intersticed bins. They will 
stand 100 feet high, capped by a 28-foot 
cupola. 

Prairie Grain is one of the three river 
operating grain companies being built 
by the Farm Bureau in Illinois along the 
state’s principal waterways. The other 
two are the Western Illinois Grain Com- 
pany and the Havana River Grain Com- 
pany with headquarter offices at Dallas 
City and Havana, respectively. 

The Havana River Grain Company 
has all but completed its new river 
house at Havana and will be ready to 
move the wheat crop as it is harvested, 
probably in late July. A large corn crib 
and sheller also being built and installed 
at Havana should be ready for the corn 
crop this fall. 

Iftner said the wheat crop around 
Havana, although about two weeks late, 
is the one bright spot so far in the IIli- 
nois crop outlook. A bumper harvest is 
expected. 

A wet cold spring that climaxed into 
damaging river floods during mid-June 
has also had the effect of cutting oat 
acreages and the potential oat harvest far 
below livestock requirements. 
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NE Illinois farm person is killed 
each day and 10 are injured in 
July farm and home work acci- 
dents, according to the Illinois 
Agricultural Association safety 
department accident average for 


in July 
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2. 160 farmers from machinery’ll 
get hurt or will die 


3. Falls 80 death and injuries 
will make, 


4. And farm animals 70 or more 
will take. 
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By W. W. WHITLOCK 
Director, IAA Safety Dep't 


the past ten years. 

This does not include traffic acci- 
dents. Throughout the country more 
farmers are killed in autos than at 
work, and the trend is toward a still 
greater increase in auto accidents, es- 
pecially in July. 

Here in IIlinois, machinery still takes 
the lead in July farm accidents. Over- 
turning, speeding, refueling, and fall- 
ing off tractors are big items this 
month. Combining and haying acci- 
dents contribute largely to the great 
increase in July. 

The fact that horses lead the live- 
stock accidents in July by a consider- 
able margin is understandable with the 
hotter weather, heavier farm work, and 
increased irritability because of insects. 
Also because of the nature of the work 
horses stand unattended much of the 
time. 

Falls and home accidents certainly 
take their share this month, Cleaning, 
canning, gardening — all these and 
other chores can be more safely done 
with a little forethought and common 
sense. 

Burns and explosions do not come 
from firecrackers alone. Careless han- 
dling of gasoline, refueling machinery, 
and home cleaning with flammable 
liquids make as large a “blow-up” as 
dynamite and percussion caps. 

Sunstroke and excessive heat need 
not kill as many farmers as they do. 
Use of salt tablets along with small but 
frequent drinks of cool (not cold) wa- 
ter will help. Rest periods during 
very hot weather will also help. 

Lightning takes its share in July acci- 
dents, especially if fences are un- 
grounded, buildings unrodded, and if 
individuals expose themselves or get 
under a lone tree during an electrical 
storm. This seems to be a bad year 
for lightning, by the way. Just a cou- 
ple of weeks ago there were more 
farmers killed by lightning in one 
week than in all of last year. 

Recreational accidents, a large item 
in the miscellaneous column, increase 
in July also. Drowning and other 
swimming accidents account for a 
large share of these deaths. 

July is a fitting month for the ob- 
servance of National Farm Safety 


i 


Week, July 20-26. All farm people 
can well use this week for planning 
special emphasis on the saving of farm 
lives not for just one week, or one 
month, but throughout the year. Let’s 
make Farm Safety a state affair, a com- 
munity affair, a family affair. 


5. Heat exhaustion and sunstroke 
then take sea turns, 
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6. While 13 will be unlucky with 
explosions and burns. 


7. At isolated jrese and lightning 
don’t scoff 


8. Even if swimming or play 
doesn’t finish you off. 
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Ray Folgate and son Harold, like 
many successful Farm Bureau folks 
use this ‘‘Direct-to-the-Farm’’ 
Service to advantage. Ray keeps 
careful cost records and knows 
the feeding methods which make 
money. Last year his dairy herd 
of 22 Brown Swiss produced an 
average of 472 Ibs. of butter fat. 
This amounted to $249.66 per 
cow over feed costs. The Folgates 


feed Blue Seal Dairy Balancer 


along with alfalfa and corn. 


Maps show location 
of Stephenson County 
and the four territories 
being serviced by their 


four salesmen. 
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“I have confidence in our Organiza- 
tion and their products,"” says Ray 
Folgate of Stephenson County. Mr. 
Folgate and son Harold are regular 
users of the Blue Seal “‘Direct-to-the- 
Farm" Feed Service provided by 
Stephenson Service Company. 


BLUE SEAL "Direct-to-the-Farm”’ 
FEED SERVICE HELPS FARMERS 


MAKE MONEY! 


Farmers like the Blue Seal ‘‘Direct- 
to-the-Farm’’ Service and here are 


the reasons: 


1. No wasted time going to town for 
feed. 


2. No large inventory of feed. 
3. Minimum storage facilities. 
4. Minimum loss from rats and mice. 


5. Convenience of regular deliveries. 


6. High quality fresh feed on hand at 
all times. 


Stephenson Service Company's warehouses are cen- 


trally located at Freeport. 


When the Illinois Farm Supply Company 
started distributing Blue Seal high quality 
feeds, they decided that a direct-to-the- 
farm feed service was the only way to give 
the farmer the kind of a service he needs. 
The wisdom of this decision has been proved 
many times in the years that have followed. 
This month we call to your attention the 
success enjoyed by Stephenson Service Com- 
pany in servicing their patrons through the 
use of the Blue Seal ‘‘Direct-to-the-Farm” 
Service plan. Regular routes were estab- 
lished, each salesman servicing patrons in 
different areas on different days in a defi- 
nite rotation plan. This route system assures 
the farmer of regular feed deliveries accord - 
ing to his needs 


Direct-to-the-Farm Service 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Lucille Davis, 17, teaches an old horse some 

new tricks at her home in Coles county. Daisy 

was 10 years old three years ago when Lucille 
started training her. 
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CALFHOOD VACCINATION— 
DOES IT WORK? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Frank S. Parsell: “Y've been vacci- 
nating everything in my herd of 75 pure- 
bred Herefords since 1942. No, I never 
have had any trouble with Bang’s disease 
before or after vaccination. But I have 
enough confidence in my Farm Bureau 
that when they recommended vaccination 
of my herd that was good enough for 
me. 

Herschel Fritz: “I had trouble with 
abortions from Bang’s back in ’37 and 
38. In 1938 I had a private test and 
had my Angus vaccinated. Since vacci- 
nation I have had no trouble. If the 
state and federal governments should 
stop the program now I would have it 
continued on my own.” 

Lawrence Finkes: ‘I started vacci- 
nating in 1940 after becoming discour- 
aged with the test and slaughter method 
of control. After losing 11 cows by test 
and slaughter I decided to vaccinate on 
my own hook. My herd of Holsteins 
has doubled in size to 81 head since pre- 
vaccination days. I’m sure it could never 
be that big without vaccination.” 


THERE'S GOLD AT 
THE GRASS ROOTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


200 bushels per acre are possible with 
special procedures. 


More Butterfat Per Cow 


The 1946 report of 1124 Dairy Herd 
Improvement Associatiéns of the Na- 
tion shows that cows producing about 
5,000 pounds of milk and 200 of but- 
terfat per year returned only $78 above 
the feed cost. The return was $208 
above feed cost when the cow yielded 
twice the amount of milk and butterfat 
per year. 


Of the 627,878 cows tested, approxi- 
mately 100,000 cows produced more 
than 425 pounds of butterfat per year. 
So you see it can be done. For con- 
trast, the average production for all 
cows in Indiana last year was 4,200 
pounds of milk and 188 pounds of but- 
terfat, with a net return over the cost 
of feed only $52 per cow. 


The five million farmers who pro- 
duce our milk supply must have fewer 
and better cows, with more milk per 
cow per feed unit and less work and 
more profit. The market could be 
wider too, because most people would 
like to buy more milk if they could 
afford it. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1947 


More Plant Food 


About 21 per cent of the cash the 
American farmer spends for production 
is for feed purchased, and he spends 
only about 4 per cent for the purchase 
of plant food and lime. Plant foods 
are cheaper than feeds. 


Doctor O. C. Rost, University of 
Minnesota, has new data to show how 
seven dollars spent for phosphate alone 
— not a good, complete fertilizer prac- 
tice — returned about $50 in oats, 
alfalfa, and corn over a five year period. 
This data is the average of five year’s 
results from increased yields of. 174 
T. V. A. test demonstration farms scat- 
tered over the state of Minnesota. 


Why not get 1,000 bushels of corn 
from only 10 acres and have 10 acres 
for 40 tons of good alfalfa hay, instead 
of having 1,000 bushels of corn from 
20 acres and no alfalfa? 


Every average dollar spent for sound 
research in our American industries has 
returned untold hundreds of dollars. 
Some of our most successful great 
american business industries spend as 
much as four to even six per cent of 
their gross income for research. The 
gross farm income in 1945 for eight 
North Central States was about 6.9 bil- 
lion dollars. In the same year these 
eight North Central States appropriated 
about 3.2 million dollars for research 
for their Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions which was only about 0.045 per 
cent of the gross farm income. 


By contrast eight Southeastern States 
had a gross cash farm income in 1945 
of about 2.6 billion dollars, which is 
about 4.3 billion dollars less than that 
of the eight North Central States. 
These eight States appropriated about 
2.4 million dollars state funds for their 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, which 
was about 0.088 per cent of their gross 
farm income. 


It is interesting to note that these 
Southern States with a much lower in- 
come spent twice as much of their in- 
come in support of new farm facts as 
did these Northern States. In both 
cases home support is much too low. 


Federal support is good and indica- 
tions are that it may be much better. 
Perhaps if we fear Federal Government 
programs that are administered far 
from home with checks that come from 
Washington, we need to do more for 
ourselves. Let's not overlook that 
farming is on a national scale, but 
gtass-rooted in its problems. Programs 
that are national in scope need Federal 
coordination and assistance but grass- 
rooted administration because there is 
where the folks and the problems are 
— and that is where the gold is. 
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PLAN BIGGEST SPORTS 
FESTIVAL ON RECORD 


(Continued from page 4) 


through the Champaign County Farm 
Bureau. 

The eighth annual Sports Festival is 
the second since the four-year lapse dur- 
ing the war. It is again being - 2 
sored by the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, County Farm and Home Bureaus, 
University of Illinois, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Prairie Farmer—WLS, 
WILL, WDZ and other cooperating 
radio stations. 

Chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee of the Festival is Otto Steffey, 
IAA director from Stronghurst. Co- 
chairmen of the swing festival are Oliver 
Gaebe of the university and Gladys 
Skelley of Prairie Farmer. Square dance 
jamboree co-chairmen are Ralph Mc- 
Kenzie, Kane county, and Helen Pelle- 
tier, Douglas county home adviser. 

Co-chairmen of the general program 
of entertainment at the Auditorium are 
Mrs. Florence Kimmelshue of the uni- 
versity and George E. Metzger of the 
IAA. 

To compete in the Sports Festival con- 
testants must be affiliated with Rural 
Youth or 4-H Clubs or belong to a Farm 
Bureau or Home Bureau family. Entry 
blanks are now available at your county 
Farm Bureau. 
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was 10 yeors old three years ago when Lucille 
started training her. 
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CALFHOOD VACCINATION— 
DOES IT WORK? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Frank S. Parsell: “Uve been  vacci- 
nating everything in my herd of 75 pure- 
bred Herefords since 1942. No, I never 
have had any trouble with Bang’s disease 
before or after vaccination. But I have 
enough confidence in my Farm Bureau 
that when they recommended vaccination 
of my herd that was good enough for 
me.” 

Herschel Fritz: “1 had trouble with 
abortions from Bang’s back in '37 and 
38. In 1938 I had a private test and 
had my Angus vaccinated. Since vacci- 
nation I have had no trouble. If the 
state and federal governments should 
stop the program now I would have it 
continued on my own.” 

Lawrence Finkes: “I started vacct- 
nating in 1940 after becoming discour- 
aged with the test and slaughter method 
of control. After losing 11 cows by test 
and slaughter I decided to vaccinate on 
my own hook. My herd of Holsteins 
has doubled in size to 81 head since pre- 
vaccination days. I'm sure it could never 
be that big without vaccination.” 


THERE'S GOLD AT 
THE GRASS ROOTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


200 bushels per acre are possible with 
special procedures. 


More Butterfat Per Cow 


The 1946 report of 1124 Dairy Herd 
Improvement Associations of the Na- 
tion shows that cows producing about 
5,000 pounds of milk and 200 of but- 
terfat per year returned only $78 above 
the feed cost. The return was $208 
above feed cost when the cow yielded 
twice the amount of milk and butterfat 
per year. 

Of the 627,878 cows tested, approxi- 
mately 100,000 cows produced more 
than 425 pounds of butterfat per year. 
So you sce it can be done. For con- 
trast, the average production for all 
cows in Indiana last year was 4,200 
pounds of milk and 188 pounds of but- 
terfat, with a net return over the cost 
of feed only $52 per cow. 

The five million farmers who pro- 
duce our milk supply must have fewer 
and better cows, with more milk per 
cow per feed unit and less work and 
more profit. The market could be 
wider too, because most people would 
like to buy more milk if they could 
afford it. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1947 


More Plant Food 


About 21 per cent of the cash the 
American farmer spends for production 
is for feed purchased, and he spends 
only about 4 per cent for the purchase 
of plant food and lime. Plant foods 
are cheaper than feeds. 


Doctor O. C. Rost, University ot 
Minnesota, has new data to show how 
seven dollars spent for phosphate alonc 

- not a good, complete fertilizer prac 
tice —- returned about $50 in 
alfalfa, and corn over a five year period 
This data is the average of five year's 
results from increased yields of 174 
T. V. A. test demonstration farms scat- 
tered over the state of Minnesota. 
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Why not get 1,000 bushels of corn 
from only 10 acres and have 10 acres 
for 40 tons of good alfalfa hay, instead 
of having 1,000 bushels of corn from 
20 acres and no alfalfa? 

Every average dollar spent for sound 
research in our American industries has 
returned untold hundreds of dollars. 
Some of our most great 
american business industries spend as 
much as four to even six per cent of 
their gross income for research. The 
gross farm income in 1945 for eight 
North Central States was about 6.9 bil 
lion dollars. In the same year these 
eight North Central States appropriated 
about 3.2 million dollars for research 
for their Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions which was only about 0.045 per 
cent of the gross farm income. 


successful 


By contrast eight Southeastern States 
had a gross cash farm income in 1945 
of about 2.6 billion dollars, which is 
about 4.3 billion dollars less than that 
of the eight North Central States. 
These eight States appropriated about 
2.4 million dollars state funds for their 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, which 
was about 0.088 per cent of their gross 
farm income. 


It is interesting to note that these 
Southern States with a much lower in- 
come spent twice as much of their in 
come in support of new farm facts as 
did these Northern States. In both 
cases home support is much too low. 


Federal support is good and indica 
tions are that it may be much better. 
Perhaps if we fear Federal Government 
programs that are administered far 
from home with checks that come from 
Washington, we need to do more for 
ourselves. Let's not overlook that 
farming is on a national scale, but 
grass-rooted in its problems. Programs 
that are national in scope need Federal 
coordination and assistance but grass 
rooted administration because there is 
where the folks and the problems are 
— and that is where the gold is. 


STAFF DIRECTORY OF 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION & 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


GENERAL SECRETARIES 
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W. W. Whitlock 

Roy P. Johnson 
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G. W. Baxter 

C. D. Van Houweling 
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Safety and Public Health 
Special Services 
Property Taxation 
Transportation-Claims 
Vet. Medical Relations 
Young People’s Activities 


ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


A. E. Richardson, Mgr. 
J. H. Kelker, Mgr. 
F. V. Wilcox. Mgr. 


Country Life Ins. Co. 

Country Mutual Fire Co. 
Country Mut C’s'Ity Co. 
Ill. Agr. Auditing ks C. E. Strand. Mgr. 
Ill. Agr. Service Co. Donald Kirkpatrick. Sec. 
Ill. Co-op Locker Service Co. C. F. Musser, Mgr. 
Ii. F. Bur. Serum Assn...S. F. Russell, Sec.-Mgr. 
Ill. Farm Supply Co. C. H. Becker, Mgr. 
Ill. Fruit Growers’ Exchange Ted Davis. Mgr. 
Ill. Grain Corporation Howard McWard, Mgr. 
IM. Gr. Terminals Co..G. H. Iftner. Acting Mgr. 
Ill. Livestock Mktg. Assn H. W. Trautmann, Mgr. 
Ill. Milk Producers’ Assn. Edwin Gumm, Pres. 
Ill. Wool Mktg. Assn. Dale Rouse, Mgr. 
Prairie Fms. Creameries Dave Henry. Sales Mgr. 


PLAN BIGGEST SPORTS 
FESTIVAL ON RECORD 


(Continued from page A’) 


through the Champaign County Farm 
Bureau. 

The eighth annual Sports Festival ts 
the second since the four-year lapse dur- 
ing the war. It is again being spon 
sored by the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, County Farm and Home Bureaus, 
University of Illinois, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Prairie Farmer—WLS 
WILL, WDZ and other cooperating 
radio stations 

Chairman of the administrative com 
Festival 1s Otto Steffey 


from 


mittee of the 
IAA director 


chairmen of the swing festival are Oliver 


Stronghurst Co 
Gaebe of the university and Gladys 
Skelley of Prairie Farmer ( 
jamboree co-chairmen are 
Kenzie, Kane county, and 
tier, Douglas county home adviser 

Co-chairmen of the general progran 
of entertainment at the 


Square dance 


Auditorium are 
Mrs. Florence Kimmelshue of the u 
Metzger of the 


versity and George E 
IAA, 

To compete in the Sports Festival con 
testants must be affiliated with Rural 


Youth or 4-H Clubs or belong to a Farn 


Bureau or Home Bureau family Entry 
blanks are now available at your county 
Farm Bureau 
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Being a member of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association it is my privilege to re- 
ceive a copy of the RECORD each month. 
In the June issue there is an article headed 
“What is This 100 Per Cent Assessment 
Law?” 

The questions relating to the new phases 
of the revenue law are pertinent ones and 
are answered in a condensed way which the 
average man can understand readily. How- 
ever, many taxpayers are not reached with 
copies of the IAA Recorp. Will your 
office grant me permission to make mimeo- 
graphed copies of portions of this article? 

These articles may be given to “Inquirers” 
in place of oral answers. 


A. R. Matheny, 
Treasurer, Hardin County 


The 100 per cent assessment law is not 
easy to understand. That is why we made a 
special effort to explain it as simply as possible. 
We are pleased Mr. Matheny liked it and hope 
he will make full use of it for the benefit of 
the taxpayers in Hardin county. 


THRIVING YOUNG MARRIEDS 


The Rural Marrieds of Edwards county 
have a new organization. We've had three 
meetings so far. Here’s our set-up. Glenn 
Shepherd and Quentin Roosevelt were 
elected chairmen; Mrs. Albert Walker, 
secy.-treasurer; and Mrs. Robert. Green, 
song leader for the coming year. 

We have three couples take charge of 
each meeting. These couples, determined 
by alphabetical order of their names, make 
up three committees which have charge of 
educational features, recreation, refresh- 


HOG CHOLERA 
SERUM USED 


LETTERS To 
THE EDITOR 


ments. As new members come, their names 
will be added. 

Virgil Judge, county supt. of schools, 
and Sgt. Earl Stroup, highway patrolman, 
have given talks. 

Each couple takes sandwiches or cookies 
and the refreshment committee serves a 
beverage. Average attendance has been 
25. We think this is a great organization 
and are hoping you'll give us a little men- 
tion in the IAA Recorp. We have an age 
limit of 15 years of married life. If at the 
end of that time, we are still a going bunch, 
we'll organize a new group and call it the 
“Old Married Folks Club.” 

Mrs. Albert Walker 
(Betty Ann Mode) 
Edwards County 


ANTI DAYLIGHT SAVING 
In your “Letters to the Editors” depart- 
ment in the June issue of the RECORD, you 
give an editorial to a letter written by one 
Hugh Uttermack of Clay county relative to 
daylight saving time. 


You state therein that only about 20 per 
cent of the people of Illinois live on farms, 
which may be true, but do you realize that 
20 per cent dig their living and the living 
for the other 80 per cent out of good old 
Mother Earth, for you know that everything 
originates from the earth, and you can only 
coordinate with old Mother Earth by sun 
time. 

If this other 80 per cent want daylight 
saving time they can let the clocks alone and 
begin their working day an hour earlier. 
Does that 80 per cent’ go to bed an hour 
earlier? Or spend a quiet hour with their 
families? Or do some constructive work for 
their minds or bodies or families or neigh- 
borhoods ? 

I'll venture to say that 40 per cent of that 
80 per cent spend that extra hour in taverns, 
night clubs and the like, or else country 
people would not have to be trying to set 
up laws to keep taverns out of rural dis- 
tricts. No, that rural population is being 
squeezed to the point where it has to take 
whatever price is offered for its products, 
and pay whatever price is dictated on the 
supplies it needs to buy. They tried to 
change our clocks to a man made time 
rather than adhere to God's celestial time. 
Is it any wonder than the young people of 
this nation are thinking twice and three 
times before taking up farming, and then 
Passing it up? 

Think it over, go out and become a farm- 
er in some form or other from the first of 
March till the first of December, get the 
facts of all this actually going through all 
the operations, then let’s hear the result of 
it through the REcorD. 

O. G. Henning 
La Salle County 


IF ALLHOG GROWERS VACCINATED 
AGAINST HOG CHOLERA 


Yes sir, it might look like this if all 
farmers vaccinated against hog chol- 
era. We're sure that it would mean a 
saving of many millions of dollars to 
hog producers through a reduction in 
pig losses. 


We recommend early vaccination with 
fresh, potent F. B. Serum. 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 
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SARE 
DEPENDABILITY 
LOW COST 


Constant tests in the “torture chamber” laboratory and 
on the controlled highway guarantee safe, depend- 


able service at the lowest cost per mile. 


VERY WHEEL 
Should wear 


BLUE SEAL 


Distributed exclusively by 82 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


H's Sports 


Home Bureau contestants in the an- 
nual State Sports Festival, August 28-29 
at the University of Illinois, are getting 
teady for the big event under the di- 
rection of their state recreation leader, 
Mrs. Emile Rediger, Lexington. 

The names of all contestants must be 
sent by the Home Bureau office to the 
Illinois Agricultural Association office in 
Chicago before Aug. 25. 

Mrs. Rediger urges that women and 
older girls begin to practice now for the 
various events open to them. In a letter 
to all county recreation chairmen, Mrs. 
Rediger suggests that the various sports 
be played at the unit meetings sometime 
during the summer months and in 
August the elimination contests be held 
at some county wide event to select the 
contestant or team and an alternate to 
represent the county. 

A copy of the rules and regulations 
for the 1947 Festival has been sent to all 
county Home Bureau recreation chair- 
men. A supply of the booklets has been 
sent to each Home Bureau office. 


TRIM YOUR OWN 


pa 


There are many ways to trim handker- 
chiefs: hand-rolled edges, hemstitched 
edges, embroidered corner designs and 
embroidered initials. Trim your own. One 
yard of 36-inch wide linen will make nine 
handkerchiefs. For free instructions send 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Women’s Editor, Iinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 43 East Ohio, Chicago, Ill. 
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All events are listed in two divisions, 
a junior group of all under 35 years and 
a senior group which includes all those 
35 years and over before July 1, 1947, 

. exception is table tennis: junior 
class 4-H girls not over 16, senior class, 
any other eligible person. 

Women’s events this year are archery, 
bowling, chair quoits, clock golf, dart 
throwing, horseshoes, knot tying, rifle 
shooting, shuffle board, swimming and 
table tennis. Some of the women will 
want to enter events in the folk festival, 
too. 


WAYNE HOLDS CANCER DRIVE 

The Wayne County Home Bureau 
sponsored the Cancer Control Drive 
again this year. We are proud to re- 
port $1,056.20 was collected. Expenses 
amounted to $18.02. A_ check for 
$1038.18 was sent to the Illinois Divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society in 
Chicago.—Mrs. O. S. Wilkinson, Wayne 
County Publicity Chairman. 


NEWS ot VIEW 


PACKABLE ACCESSORIES 


If you're taking a trip these packable ac- 
cessories will be of special interest to you. 
The set packs flat and comes out of your 
traveling bag fresh and unwrinkled. The 
hat is a medium sized pancake trimmed 
with narrow grosgrain bows and held on 
the head by a deep band across the back. 
For free instruction send a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to Women’s Editor, 
Illinois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio, Chicago, Ill. 


Home Bureaus Plan Camping Retreat 


Summer time is the time to camp — 
and that means Home Bureau members 
are making plans for camping, too. 

Members in 15 counties of the central 
part of the state are making plans for 
the annual Home Bureau Retreat to be 
held at East Bay, Lake Bloomington, 
Aug. 10 through Aug. 12. The coun- 
ties listed in the Home Bureau Retreat 
group are Champaign, Douglas, Peoria, 
Livingston, Mason, Moultrie, Logan, 
Piatt, DeWitt, McLean, Macon, Taze- 
well, Woodford, and Coles. 


“The idea of the camp is for rest and 
pleasure. We have a program planned 
that is inspirational as well as recrea- 
tional and will be a treat to all who 
attend,’ announces Mrs. Dale Huffman, 
Mason County, camp director. 


“This camp is to have the facilities for 
125 women and we hope to have a ca- 


pacity crowd. Rates are $7.25 for the 
entire camp. Each camper furnishes her 
own bedding,” continues Mrs, Huffman. 

Mrs. Esther Olson, Macon County, is 
treasurer of the Home Bureau Retreat at 
East Bay this year. 

Whiteside and Henry counties report 
that their members attend the district 
Homemakers camp held at Camp Hau- 
berg, near Port Byran. 

The program at Camp Hauberg is 
both educational and recreational. Mrs. 
Mary Ligon, Home Economics Extension 
specialist, University of Illinois, will 
conduct the educational discussions as 
she did the previous year. Handicraft, 
boating, and camp fire singing are some 
of the other events planned for the camp. 

Greene county reports that they have 
not held a camp since the war. And, 
Madison county does not plan to have 
a camp for this year. 
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mHOMEMAKER 


MASCULINE SWEATER 


Every regular guy wants his clothes to be 
really masculine with no frills whatsoever. 
That is why this young man approves of 
his cardigan sweater knit of warm wool. 
The back is plain and the neckline forms a 
Vv. For free instructions, send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Women’s Edi- 
tor, Illinois Agricultural Association Record, 
43 East Ohio, Chicago, Ill. 


RURAL WOMAN 

I am a woman, living on a farm. 

My days are taken up with little tasks. 

I gaze out through my window every 
morn 

And view the corn fields glistening with 
dew. 

The green stalks, 
the while, 

They growing, lift their leaves up to the 
sun. 

The flowers in my garden call to me 

To loosen up the soil around their feet, 

That they may gather nourishment with 
which 

To make for me the waxy blooms I love. 

My children growing strong and clean 
and true 

Fill all my hours with loving labor dear. 

Although I cannot go to wider fields 

To serve my country great and fellow 
man, 

Right here, in my own home, I am a part 

Of that great Federation, whose true aim 

Is betterment of all conditions which 

Affect the home, the first concern of 
man, 

Then, reaches to community and state to 

e 

A worthy citizen the aim of every youth. 
—from the LaSalle County June 

Newsletter. 
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Residents of Logan county enjoyed a 
special treat when the Logan County 
Home Bureau organization sponsored 
Lady Worsley-Taylor of England at an 
open meeting for the public at the 
Christian Church in Lincoln, May 20. 
Lady Taylor told of postwar conditions 
in England. 

Lady Taylor and her daughter, Doro- 
thea, arrived in the United States May 
1, from their home in Clitheroe, Lan- 
cashire, England. This is their first trip 
to America, Lady Taylor is on a lecture 
tour which began at the University of 
Delaware and is to include many of the 
colleges throughout the United States 
and various women’s organizations 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Lady Taylor is chairman of the 
Women’s Institutes of Great Britain, the 
largest women’s organization of the 
country. The Women’s Institutes, sim- 
ilar to the Home Bureau ofpanizations i in 
Illinois, have done much to improve the 
rural conditions, she reports. 

Both the Women’s Institutes of Great 
Britain and the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation are affiliated with the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World. 
Approximately 56 women’s organizations 


throughout the world belong to this in- 
ternational organization. 

In September, for the first time since 
the war, the Associated Country Women 
of the World are meeting in Amsterdam 
for their triennial meeting. A repre- 
sentative from the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation will attend the meeting in 
Amsterdam. 

In her address Lady Taylor described 
an English woman’s weekly shopping 
tour for groceries. “We are allowed 
just over one-quarter of a dollar’s worth 
of meat per person. Incidently I was 
horrified at a dinner in the East when I 
saw people leaving on their plates a full 
week's ration of meat! We are allowed 
one ounce of fat, two ounces of butter, 
and four ounces of margarine, two 
ounces of tea, one-half pound of sugar, 
and four ounces of chocolate or sweets. 
We didn’t have the latter during the 
war.” 

She also said that bread, which was not 
rationed during the war, is now ra- 
tioned. ‘Two slices of bread are con- 
sidered a full course in a restaurant 
today. You are allowed three courses ; 
soup, meat or fish, and a sweet. If you 
have bread you must either do without 
your soup or your sweet.” 


These lads are the Schmuhi Pepsters of Will county, the only Illinois 4-H Club group to 
win honorable mention in a national cow judging contest conducted with photographs by 


Brand New, but 


UNGRY for. 


Here's a brand new barn 


—which will soon be protected from the If you have some new construction, protect 
elements by SOYOIL— the paint for barns. your investment—don't let the weather get a 
This stately barn will be made even more headstart with its damaging work! Dress the 
attractive with durable, pleasing Soyoil. new barn in protective Soyoil! 


FOR OLD BUILDINGS 


You can't beat Soyoil No. 90 Red barn paint for re-painting older 
buildings. In addition to improving the appearance of the barn, 


R. 2 1} 4 W Soyoil No. 90 is also mildew resistant. It works especially well on 


weatherbeaten, porous surfaces because special penetrating oils 


Old Roofs make it a good primer as well as an excellent finish coat. 


with Soyoil barn paint comes in two beauti- 
ful colors —No. 90 Red is the most 


1.F.S. ROOF COATING popular with our folks, but many 


Old roofs can be given new life with choose the quieter, more dignified 


1.F.S. Asbestos Roof Coating. Easily oray. 
applied, it seals all small cracks and However, if you prefer a white barn, 
nail holes. It can be used over any our No. 5 Outside White house paint 
type of roof and will add years of makes a beautiful job. 
service to any roof. For all metal surfaces we recommend 
For an exceptionally fine job, a finish Soy-zine metal primer and Soyoil Alu- 
coat of Asphalt Aluminum Roof Coat- minum paints. 
ing will give a pleasing finish which 
is also light and heat reflecting. ~ 1 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e@ CHICAGO 5S, ILLINOIS 
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ONIGHT, before you drop off to sleep, lie quietly 
and think about the answer to this question: “What 
would happen to my family and me if tonight FIRE 
should destroy our home, our car, our barn, gran- 
aries, and farm equipment?” If you are not adequately 
insured against FIRE, the answer to this question may 


keep you awake. 


So, here’s how you can secure Peace of Mind: This 
afternoon, have your Farm Bureau insurance agent 
stop out and give you all the facts on low cost fire in- 
surance coverage. You'll be amazed at how little it 
costs, in relation to the risks you avoid, when you in- 


sure against fire. 


Brand New, but 


NGRY for SOYOIL! 


Here's a brand new barn | --AR 


—which will soon be protected from the If you have some new construction, protect 
elements by SOYOIL — the paint for barns. your investment—don't let the weather get a 
This stately barn will be made even more headstart with its damaging work! Dress the 
attractive with durable, pleasing Soyoil. new barn in protective Soyoil! 


FOR OLD BUILDINGS 


You can't beat Soyoil No. 90 Red barn paint for re-painting older 


buildings. In addition to improving the appearance of the barn, 


Soyoil No. 90 is also mildew resistant. It works especially well on 


Renew 
Old Roots 


with 


LF.S. ROOF COATING 


Old roofs can be given new life with 
1.F.S. Asbestos Roof Coating. Easily 
applied, it seals all small cracks and 
nail holes. It can be used over any 
type of roof and will add years of 
service to any roof. 


weatherbeaten, porous surfaces because special penetrating oils 


make it a good primer as well as an excellent finish coat. 


Soyoil barn paint comes in two beauti- 
ful colors —No. 90 Red is the most 
popular with our folks, but many 
choose the quieter, more dignified 
gray. 

However, if you prefer a white barn, 
our No. 5 Outside White house paint 
makes a beautiful job. 


For all metal surfaces we recommend 
Soy-zine metal primer and Soyoil Alu- 
minum paints. 


For an exceptionally fine job, a finish 
coat. of Asphalt Aluminum Roof Coat- 
ing will give a pleasing finish which 
is also light and heat reflecting. NN 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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ONFAIR 


TO HIMSELF I 


ONIGHT, before you drop off to sleep, lie quietly 
and think about the answer to this question: “What 
would happen to my family and me if tonight FIRE 
should destroy our home, our car, our barn, gran- 
aries, and farm equipment?” If you are not adequately 
insured against FIRE, the answer to this question may 


keep you awake. 


QO iP rh T Ry So, here’s how you can secure Peace of Mind: This 
afternoon, have your Farm Bureau insurance agent 
Ud . on stop out and give you all the facts on low cost fire in- 


FF F Fe FF surance coverage. You'll be amazed at how little it | 


costs, in relation to the risks you avoid, when you in- 


D sure against fire. 
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O¢s My TOWN HOME 


“My Farm Bureau office is to me what a club is to other business men. 
Yes, it's that and a lot more. The most profitable minutes I spend, away 
from my farm, are spent here. There are always new ideas waiting here, 
helpful information on a hundred farming problems. And there are al- 
ways other Farm Bureau members dropping in to swap the news. 


Often I have immediate, pressing business here — on insurance, buy- 
ing supplies or selling livestock, wool or other products cooperatively. 
Other times it’s a place to sit and visit while the wife shops for a new hat. 
But whatever the reason, I hardly ever come into town without checking at 
my Farm Bureau office to see what's new. And they always make me feel 
welcome there. 


To Sell Ror’ Meee For Low Cost Insurance To Support The Voice of For a Fuller, Happier Life 
Coverage Agriculture 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION and 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 
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“My Farm Bureau office is to me what a club is to other business men. 
Yes, it's that and a lot more. The most profitable minutes I spend, away 
from my farm, are spent here. There are always new ideas waiting here, 
helpful information on a hundred farming problems. And there are al- 
ways other Farm Bureau members dropping in to swap the news. 


Often I have immediate, pressing business here — on insurance, buy- 
ing supplies or selling livestock, wool or other products cooperatively. 
Other times it’s a place to sit and visit while the wife shops for a new hat. 
But whatever the reason, I hardly ever come into town without checking at 
my Farm Bureau office to see what's new. And they always make me feel 
welcome there. 
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A young farm couple starting out today on a shoe- 
string can still know very real security. We usually as- 
sociate farm security with rolling green acres, or money 
in the bank. But there is also genuine security in a 
Country Life insurance policy hidden away in the cedar 


chest. Vice Presi 

For those young couples not blessed with a land Ploid ‘Sec. 
inheritance — and who might otherwise face years Comptrolle 
of uncertainty — Country Life insurance becomes a Caeen © 


Fairy Godmother, turning a few dollars a year into a 
great estate, underwriting the ambitious plans of youth, 


assuring a new bride of security in the event of her The Ilinoi 

partner’s death. Invite your friendly Country Life agent Mendota, 

to be one of the first callers at your new home. He has publication 
43 EAST OHIO STREET, an important place in your future. Riinois Ag 
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agriculture. 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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SATURDAY NIGHT AND A NEW PLATEAU 


AM glad that the towns and cities of the Midwest are 
Saturday night towns. These Saturday nights in town 
provide one of the few opportunities during the busy 
crop season for us to visit with our neighbors, deter- 
mine the state of the nation and hear the side of the 
news that the local weekly doesn’t 
dare print. Saturday night is one of 
our essential institutions — it is in a 
sense a weekly ‘‘town meeting”. 


On a recent Saturday night, I lis- 
tened in on a lively sidewalk debate on 
prices and price cycles. One man 
quoted a news story based on the fore- 
cast of a rather prominent eastern 
economist, who predicted that we had 
attained a new, higher level of prices. 
Much of the argument hinged on the necessity of maintain- 
ing a high price level in order to successfully manage our 
huge federal debt. 

My thoughts went back some twenty-seven years to 
a Farmers’ Institute meeting in the court house where, as 
a boy, I listened with great interest as another expert ex- 
‘plained that our price level had reached a new and higher 

“plateau”. Many farmers at that time followed this rea- 
soning and assumed heavy debt loads to purchase farm 
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land. The ‘new plateau”’ later turned out to be, in reality, 
a mirage. 

Let us look critically at the plateau on which we now 
stand. We are forced to conclude that agriculture is in a 
very vulnerable position. Farmers are seriously concerned 
with the extreme height to which the inflationary spiral has 
carried prices. Public opinion is turning against us under 
a constant barrage of propaganda. Many farmers them- 
selves have forgotten, or never experienced, the 1921 to 
1932 catastrophe. 


How soon we forget! In 1920 it was a "new plateau’, 
in 1932, the farmers ‘‘never expected to see $1 corn again’’. 
In 1947, we cannot understand how prices could sink “‘be- 
low a reasonable level’. 


If the experiences of centuries of economic history 
mean anything, they should warn us against building upon 
a mirage that appears to be a plateau. Rather, we should 
draw our plans as individuals and as an organization to 
anticipate the most unfavorable contingencies we can now 
imagine. 


The higher the air castles, the more disastrous may 
be the fall and the more we may need a good parachute. 
In coming months, I hope that we can examine some 
possible parachutes. 
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Tony Van Clooster, southern Illineis dairy 
farmer, poses with his purebred Guernsey. 


ERMAN BUSS stood knee deep 
in lush red top and blue grass 
pasture. Across the fence his 
dairy herd was almost lost from 
view in a field of sweet clover 
grown shoulder high in mid-June. 
“During the drought and depression 
when | bought part of this farm for 
$10 an acre I didn’t think I could ever 
build it back to grow pasture like 
this,” Buss said. 


Buss farms near Olney in southern 
Illinois. His improved legume and 
mative pastures fit into a carefully 
planned program. He is going heavier 
into dairying. 

He believes dairying in southern Il- 
linois has a profitable and promising 
future. “I'll have my cows out on pas- 
ture up to nine months a year and I 
won't have as much tied up in land 
and buildings,” Buss explained. “I've 


got it figured out that I'll be producing 
milk cheaper than farmers north of 
me, at least for the southern market.” 

Herman Buss, along with his neigh- 
bors, has a good local market for his 


milk. He sells to the Prairie Farms 
Creamery at Olney. A sister coopera- 
tive, the Prairie Farms Creamery at 
Carbondale also serves southern IIli- 
nois dairymen. 

This market for milk is not neces- 
sarily confined to southern Illinois. 
From Olney and Carbondale south to 
the Gulf of Mexico there’s a shortage 
of fluid milk. To the west, St. Louis 
is expanding its milk shed. 

Although they may be a Johnny- 
come-lately in the fluid milk business, 
southern Illinois dairymen are alert 
to the need for producing a top qual- 
ity product, particularly since large 
grade A milk markets are near at hand. 

Earl Stage, a Prairie Farms patron 
near Olney, has gone the whole way in 
a quality program. An_ enthusiastic 
dairyman, Stage plans to remodel his 
barn and has already build a simple but 
adequate milk house and equipped it 
with a new electric milk cooler. 

Since the Olney ‘cooperative pays 
a 30 cents per hundred premium for 


milk cooled electrically and stored in 
a milk house of approved design, Stage 
estimates his own quality program will 
pay for itself in a fairly short time. 

Stage indicated that his milk house 
could probably be built today for about 
$250. Milk coolers, such as the one 
Stage has installed, cost from $260 to 
$400, depending on size. 

Dairy farmers have received strong 
support from the University extension 
services and county Farm Bureaus, par- 
ticularly on pasture improvement. 

Farm Adviser W. C. Anderson of 
Jackson county said that one of the 
most popular summer pastures has 


Farm Adviser Ed Barnes, Richland county, 
examines sweet clover field with Herman 
Buss, farmer, and Roger Taylor, fieldman. 


Jackson County Farm Adviser Anderson 

looks over sudan and soybean pasture with 

Tony Van Clooster. Mixture is recom- 
mended for summer pastures. 


Dairyland 


Jomohrow 


Field chopper on Charles Piper farm near 

Olney makes light work of harvesting corn 

for ensilage, excellent winter roughage for 
dairy cows. 


been a soybean and sudan grass mix- 
ture. This was confirmed by Tony Van 
Clooster who farms near Murphysboro. 


Van Clooster said that last year he 
pastured 22 cows on a 20-acre sudan 
and soybean pasture for three sum- 
mer months. His cows increased their 
milk production when neighboring 
herds were dropping off. 
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(Left) These fine young Jersey heifers will provide top quality breeding stock for Stage’s dairy herd. 


(Right) Anderson and Russell 


Wilson, Murphysboro farmer, talk over feed problems, look at new dairy equipment in reconverted horse barn. 


Legumes, for pasture and hay, are 
being grown in increasing acreages. 
Larger dairy herds and soil productiv- 
ity follow in the wake of alfalfa and 
the clovers. 

Although dairying in southern IlIli- 
nois expanded rapidly during the war, 
the average herd is still small, not ex- 
ceeding six cows. However, Anderson 
estimates that the average 80 acres will 
easily keep a 15 cow dairy herd. Thus, 
farmers with small herds already es- 
tablished can increase their milk pro- 
duction considerably. 


Such an increase has been anticipated 
by the two Prairie Farms Creameries at 
Olney and Carbondale. 


Farmers in the area are supporting 
the practice of artificial insemination, 
a program which is already providing 
a foundation stock of excellent heifer 
calves from proven herd sires. 


Thirty southern [Illinois counties, 
employing 28 technicians, have formed 


(Left) Earl Stage, Olney, lowers can of milk 
into new electric cooler. Milk properly 
farm chilled brings him a premium. 


the Southern Illinois Breeding Associ- 
ation at Breese. The largest ring in 
the state, it will breed an estimated 
30,000 cows this year at a cost of $7 
an animal. 

In the matter of dairy barns, a good 
many farmers are looking at the old 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


and often unused horse barn with a 
critical eye. Russell Wilson, near Mur- 
physboro, decided to convert his into 
a modern 20 cow barn. 

It cost, he indicated, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $2,500 for stalls, 
drinking cups, cement floor and manger 
and other improvements. 

Other farmers who are planning to 
convert horse barns into milking par- 
lors and loafing sheds where six cows 
can be milked at one time. They think 
the job will cost about $1,500. 


(Center) Fieldman Taylor and Stage talk 
ever sanitation problem in front of mitk 
house. New Jeep station wagon helps 
Taylor in working with farmers. 


Feed is another important factor for 
producing milk and while much of the 
grain and all roughage is produced 
locally, protein concentrates and grain 
are generally shipped in. 


Many southern Illinois dairymen are 
looking to the Benton feed mill and 
their county Blue Seal feed trucks to 
supply them with their outside feeds. 
The Benton Feed mill was put into 
operation this year as part of the feed 
operations of Illinois Farm Supply 
Company. 

Southern Illinois farmers are turn- 
ing to dairying as have farmers in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota as a way of re- 
building and maintaining their soils 
and as the surest, steadiest source of 
farm income known to the American 
farmer. 


They believe, and they have backed 
this belief with their efforts and money, 
that the future of dairying in southern 
Illinois is assured. 


(Right) This purebred Guernsey shows top 

dairy type, Farm Adviser Anderson finds. 

Large dairy barn in background is uncem- 
mon for crea. 


REPORT 


FROM SPRINGFIELD 


IN THE 65th General Assembly, there 
was little purely agricultural legisla- 
tion which was controversial. Farm- 
ers were most interested in legisla- 
tion dealing with road improvement, 

property taxes, school support and school 
reorganization, and appropriations. 

The 65th General Assembly perhaps 
will be remembered as the first Illinois 
General Assembly which appropriated a 
billion dollars. The General Assembly 
has authorized State expenditures at a 
level which, in times of normal economic 
conditions, will necessitate either a sub- 
stational reduction in state expenditures 
or greatly increased state taxes. 

A total of 1675 bills were introduced 
in the session. Of these, 739 were 

ssed. A few of the more important 

ills affecting farmers are listed in this 

article. In view of the fact that these 
bills were not highly controversial, the 
voting records on them are not printed 
at this time. 


STATE FUNDS FOR LOCAL ROADS 


The General Assembly appropriated 
$15,000,000 for a continuation of state 
aid in the construction and surfacing of 
all-weather township and road district 
roads. In 1945, the IAA sponsored leg- 
islation under which the state, for the 
first time, recognized its obligation to as- 


sist in the construction of these township 
and road district roads. The appropria- 
tion made in 1947 continues this assist- 
ance. 

The Farm-to-Market Roads Commis- 
sion recommended that $30,000,000 be 
appropriated for assistance on these 
roads, the money to be derived from an 
additional 1c on the gasoline tax. There 
was objection to increased state taxes at 
this time, and the budget provided $20,- 
000,000 for these roads, the money to 
come from the General Revenue Fund. 
Later, commitments were made for state 
funds for assistance to housing, largely 
in Chicago, and it was proposed that the 
appropriation for state assistance in the 
construction of these farm-to-highway 
roads be reduced to $15,000,000 and that 
the money be taken from the gasoline 
tax. 

It appeared to the Association that the 
funds could not be taken from present 
gasoline tax revenues without impairing 
the road construction programs of the 
state, the counties, and the municipalities. 
Accordingly, the Association opposed 
a pay to take this money from gaso- 
ine tax funds. It also opposed the re- 
duction of the appropriation. 


By PAUL E. MATHIAS 
Secretary, IAA 


The bill, as passed, makes the ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000 from the 
General Revenue Fund. The money is- 
to be allocated among the townships and 
road districts in proportion to their mile- 
age of these township and road district 
roads. It is to be used for all-weather 
surfacing of these roads and for the con- 
struction of bridges and culverts. The: 
township or road district highway com- 
missioner and the County Superintendent 
of Highways together select the roads to 
be improved and determine upon the 
type of improvement. 

Seventy-five thousand miles of the 
more than one hundred thousand miles. 
of roads in the state are maintained by 
the townships and road districts. It is. 
necessary that they have state assistance 
if many areas are to have all-weather 
farm-to-highway roads. 


ROAD DISTRICT CONSOLIDATION 


The Association sponsored legislatiom 
which would permit townships to con- 
solidate for road purposes. Upon peti- 
tion of the voters in two or more town- 
ships, the question of consolidating these 
townships for road purposes would be 
submitted to referendum. If approved 
upon referendum, one township highway 
commissioner and one clerk would be 
elected for the enlarged district and 
would have charge of the roads in the 
enlarged district. 

The Association also supported legis- 
lation making it clear that road districts 
in commission governed counties may 
combine or consolidate into larger units. 

In many areas, there is the feeling that 
the townships and road districts are too 
small for efficient, economical road con- 
struction and maintenance. If the town- 
ship or district spends its limited funds 
for equipment, it has no money left for 
labor to use the equipment, and if it 
spends its money for labor, it lacks 
equipment to do a good job. 

By consolidating, these townships or 
road districts can pool their resources 
and get more improved road mileage for 
their money. This legislation will en- 
able local people to enlarge their road 
administrative districts where they de- 
sire to do so. 

Another bill permits townships or road 
districts to exchange machinery and 
equipment with other governmental 
units. 


PROPERTY TAX LIMITATION 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
supported efforts to place reasonable state 
limitations on property taxes. The 100% 
assessment legislation enacted in 1945, 
which the IAA opposed, gave many lo- 
cal governmental units greatly increased 
taxing powers. With rising costs, many 
of these governmental units were hard 
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pressed. Many took advantage of the 
increased taxing powers and property 
taxes in large portions of the state were 
substantially increased. 

The IAA joined with other organiza- 
tions in supporting legislation which lim- 
its the maximum amount of property 
taxes which may be levied to 15% to 
25%, on the average, more than the 
1945 maximum levy. This legislation 
has been approved by the Governor and 
should be of assistance in holding local 
property tax levies within reasonable 
bounds. 


STATE AID FOR SCHOOLS 


The question of the amount of state 
support for schools was one of the most 
controversial of the session. The pres- 
sure ef increased teacher salaries and 
rising costs caused schools to look to the 
state for increased assistance. The 
School Finance and Tax Commission rec- 
ommended substantial increases in state 
aid. 

The Association favored reasonable in- 
creases both in the emergency and as 
a permanent program. However, the 
Association believed that the increases 
should be primarily for the assistance of 
needy schools, that is, for those requir- 
ing equalization aid. 

The Association supported emergency 
legislation which provided for paying 
1946 state aid claims on the basis of 
150%. This would have required an 
additional $9,000,000, two-thirds of 
which would have been used downstate. 
Much of this money would have gone 
to the districts requiring equalization aid. 
However, this bill failed to pass and in 
lieu thereof legislation granting a flat 
amount of $6 per pupil was passed. This 
requires about 
money. 

The School Finance and Tax Commis- 
sion recommended that flat grants for 
elementary pupils (that is, the amount 
per pape that goes to all school dis- 
tricts) be increased from $19 to $25 per 
pupil and that the flat grants for high 
schools be increased from $4 to $10 per 


ig = 
e Commission recommended that 
the equalization aid to needy districts be 
increased to a basis of $120 for both 
elementary and high schools. In com- 
puting equalization aid, if the local 
school tax levy of 25c on the full value 
plus the amount of the flat grant does 
not produce $80 per pupil for elementary 
schools or $90 per pupil for high schools, 
then the state now contributes an addi- 
tional amount sufficient to assure the dis- 
trict $80 per elementary pupil or $90 
per high school pupil, as the case may be, 
in computing equalization aid). 

After a bitter struggle, on the closing 
night of the session legislation was 
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passed which raised the flat grants from 
$19 to $22 for elementary pupils and 
from $4 to $7 for high school ame 
The equalization aid to needy districts 
was increased from $80 to $90 per pupil 
for elementary schools and from $90 to 
$100 per pupil for high schools. 

Total appropriations for schools ap- 
proximated $85,000,000 including ap- 
propriations for pupil transportation, 
handicapped children, the school lunch 
program and similar purposes. 


COUNTY SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Legislation was enacted extending the 
time for filing the tentative reports of 
the county school survey committees from 
June 1 to Dec. 1, 1947 and the time for 
filing their final reports from Jan. 1 to 
June 1, 1948. The legislature also 
appropriated sufficient monies to pro- 
vide the county school survey committees 
with the full amount of money author- 
ized in the original legislation, for the 
expenses of these committees, 

Legislation also passed. which will per- 
mit the counties which did not vote for 
school surveys in 1945 to vote on the 
question of conducting a school survey 
in their respective counties. School board 
members in these nine counties will vote 
this-Fall upon the question of conducting 
a school survey. 


WITHHOLDING STATE AID 


The IAA and other organizations 
joined in sponsoring legislation designed 
to assist county school survey committees 


nois scenes. 


which was common at the time. 


to Alton, IIl. 


abolition of slavery. 


HE Lovejoy monument at Alton is the 
seventh of a series of front cover pictures 
illustrating historic and picturesque IIli- 
It was erected to the mem- 

ory of Elijah Lovejoy, famed abolitionist. 

Moving to St. Louis from Maine where 
he was born in 1802, Lovejoy established a 
school then started a religious paper in which 
he strongly condemned the practice of slavery 


Prominent St. Louis men asked Lovejoy to 
moderate the tone of his editorials. 
fused. When mobs threatened his life and 
property, Lovejoy moved across the Mississippi 
Here he fared no better. 
destroyed his press several times in one year. 

On the night of Nov. 7, 1837, Lovejoy, then 
35, was killed when he went to the defense 
of his building under attack by a mob. News 
of his death stirred the North profoundly and 
led to more active sentiment in favor of the 


and local people in furthering the school 
reorganization program now under way. 
Based on the assumption that the state 1s 
not obligated to encourage the continu- 
ance of small, inefficient grade and high 
schools, legislation was passed requiring 
the state to withhold state aid from ele- 
mentary schools having fewer than ten 
(now seven) pupils in average daily at- 
tendance after June 30, 1949, 12 pupils 
after June 30, 1951 and 15 pupils after 
June 30, 1953. 

Also high schools with fewer than 
nine pupils per grade in average daily 
attendance will not be eligible for state 
aid after June 30, 1951. Exceptions may 
be granted in case where the county su- 
perintendent and state superintendent of 
public instruction find that such require- 
ments will cause undue hardship. 


COMMUNITY UNIT DISTRICTS 

In response to requests from many 
school survey committees that legislation 
be enacted to permit the establishment of 
12 grade unit district with one election, 
legislation was enacted for this purpose. 

Upon petition to the county super- 
intendent, the question of organizing a 
12 grade unit district is submitted to the 
voters in the territory involved. In or- 
der to carry, a favorable vote is required 
in both the rural territory and in the 
urban territory included in the proposed 
district. 

If established, this unit district will 


, 2 rey all other elementary or high 


school districts or parts thereof in the 


(Continued on page 21) 


He re- 


Mobs 


ESSIR! It was a great day in Carlin- 
ville when Prairie Farms Creamery 
held its open house and folks came 
from miles around to see the most 
modern dairy plant in the country. 


It was Saturday, Aug. 2, and the old 
mercury was pushing past the 100 mark 


outside and close to 118 inside, but that’ 


didn’t keep the crowds away. Registra- 
tion topped the 3000 mark and there were 
many who never got to register. Count- 
ing those who only saw the outside of 
the plant, a conservative estimate of the 
total number of visitors would be from 
5000 to 6000. State police estimated that 
from 500 to 800 cars were parked in the 
plant vicinity. 

The local newspapers gave a real boost 
to the event with special editions carry- 
ing congratulatory messages from Carlin- 
ville business firms. The story of the 
opening was told with banner headlines 
and numerous pictures of the new plant’s 
facilities. 

And naturally the loyal farmers who 
have been supporting their cooperative 
creamery since its start back in 1938 were 
just a little bit proud. In 1938 the 
creamery started from scratch. Today it’s 
a $2,000,000 business. It’s the biggest 
industry in the progressive community of 
Carlinville. Dividends to patrons last 
year were more than $25,000. 


Three of the present board members 
of the Carlinville creamery have served 
. since the cooperative was started. They 
are Thad Loveless, vice-president, Macon 
county; C. L. Whitlock, president, Mont- 
gomery; and Fred Heepke, Madison. 


President Charles B. Shuman of the 


Illinois Agricultural Association in his 
address at the open house program em- 
phasized that Illinois farmers look upon 
their farm cooperatives as essential farm 
tools. This is in contrast to the use 
made of cooperatives in other countries 
and even in some parts of America where 
they are looked upon as instruments for 
social or political reform, he said. 
‘Among several factors contributing to 
the success of our cooperatives,” Presi- 
dent Shuman said, “whether purchasing 
or marketing, have been the emphasis on 
quality of product, efficient management, 
large volume operations, financing by pur- 
chase of stock by farmers and a close tie- 
in with the Farm Bureau organization.” 
President Shuman lauded the Carlin- 
ville creamery for its past record of serv- 


Headline illustration shows the beautiful 
layout of the new Prairie Farms Creamery 
at Carlinville. The strange-looking struc- 
ture at far right is the cooling tower which 
cools water which in turn cools milk. 


* * * 


ice and asserted that the future success 
of the cooperative would be judged by 
farmers in a number of ways. It will be 
judged by its ability to provide greater 
bargaining power to the farmer, by its 
assistance in eliminating wide and un- 
justified price fluctuations, by its reflec- 
tion of proper price premiums for qual- 
ity, by its creation of new methods and 
economics resulting in cash savings to the 
members and by the extent to which it 
becomes an integral part of the Farm Bu- 
reau movement in Illinois, working with 
all groups for better long-time levels of 
farm income,” he concluded. 


Visitors to the modern Carlinville 
plant saw some of the latest equipment 
in the dairy business. They were im- 
pressed by the ultra-modern laboratory 
with its stainless steel cabinets. Here 
milk and cream are tested and the compo- 
sition of manufactured products of the 
plant are analyzed. 


They saw huge stainless steel vats for 
cooling and pasteurizing, two storage 
tanks of the same material that will hold 
nearly 90,000 pounds of milk, three auto- 
matic compressors capable of developing 
70 tons of refrigeration every hour, a 
milk drying machine that processes ap- 
proximately 3000 pounds of milk per 
hour, 211,000 pounds per hour separa- 
tors, and a churn that churns 2000 
pounds of butter at one time. 

The Carlinville creamery building con- 
tains approximately 21,000 square feet of 

+ floor space, and without a doubt is one 
of the finest dairy buildings in the coun- 
try. 


Members of fhe Prairie Farms Creamery of Carlinville board of directors 
are, from left to right, F. A. Gourley, manager; B. H. Wagehoft, treasurer, 
Christian county; Bert Ruyle, Macoupin; Talmage Defrees, secretary, Bond; 


J. W. Martin, Greene; Thad Loveless, vice-president, Macoupin, and C. L. 
Whitlock, chairman, Montgomery. 
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LLINOIS land, riding in the wake 

of a two year crop and livestock price 

boom, has soared $100°to $200 an 

acre higher than the future earning 

power of the soil warrants. This 

buyer beware warning, aimed di- 
rectly at young farmers and renters with 
just enough for a down payment on a 
farm in their pockets, was sounded time 
and again at the land appraisal clinics 
held recently in Christian, Coles, and 
Stephenson counties. 

These clinics, sponsored jointly by 
County Farm Bureaus, the College of 
Agriculture, and the St. Louis Federal 
Land Bank, repeatedly brought to light 
the appalling spread between the prices 
farms are bringing at present and the 
probable future earning power of these 
same farms after crop ‘and livestock 
prices drop. 

All this, as one young veteran re- 
marked, is something to think about for 
a farmer who plans to buy a farm with 
a modest down payment, and expects to 
pay for the balance by working the land 
for the next 10 or 20 years. 

At a typical clinic held on the 232 
acre farm operated by Robert Wishart 
neat Mattoon in Coles county, the soil 
type and over-all productivity were out- 
lined by R. S. Smith, soils expert, C. L. 
Stewart, land economist, and J. B. Cun- 
ningham, farm management expert, all 
from the University at Champaign. 

After each farmer put down his bid 
on the farm, the average was compared 
with that of Clair Hay, an experienced 
Land Bank appraiser, and then checked 
with its present sales price. 

The group thought the farm, based 
on its future earning power, to be worth 
$181, and this compared closely with 
Hay’s appraisal of $175 an acre. 

Robert Wishart, who has operated the 
farm for a number of years, said, re- 
flectively, that he wished he could buy it 
at that price. Later, the men confirmed 
that similar farms in that locality have 


Cunningham points out peak in farm prices 
to Bill Thissell, Charleston farmer, and 


appraisal clinic in Coles county. 
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Farmers listen intently during farm appraisal clinic as J. 8B. Cunningham, farm manage- 
ment specialist, discusses soil type and building outlay on Albert Scheffner farm near 


been selling for $300 and more an acre. 

At the meetings Dr. Stewart related 
that farms are selling for at least 25 
per cent more than they were two years 
ago in 1945. Prices have been in- 
creasing at a rate of ome per cent per 
month for the last 25 months. 

Farmers agreed that farm lands in the 
cash grain belt have doubled in value 
in many instances since the war began. 
Prices in Coles county were quoted at 
$350 and $375. 

Other areas of the state, however, are 
not witnessing quite such a boom. In 
northern Illinois, for example, the Albert 
Scheffner farm near Freeport, also the 
site for a land clinic, was appraised 
at $139 and would probably sell readily 
at $225-$250. It was in an excellent state 
of fertility and with better than average 
buildings. 

The land boom in southern Illinois 
has also been more modest. Farms near 
Carbondale, although varying widely in 
selling price, are moving most commonly 
at prices between $60 and $75 an acre, 
an increase since 1941 of not much more 
than 20 per cent. 

It is true that the big and spectacular 
sales have been made to city buyers, but 
contrary to a popular impression, Stew- 
art said, a careful study has shown that 


By Lew REISNER 
Field Editor, 1AA RECORD 


Kari LaBunne, Forreston, a prospective land 

buyer, looks over oats crop with 

son County Farm Adviser Banter, right, at 
Albert Scheffner farm. 


most of the land is being bought by 
active and retired farmers. 

And it’s the farmers themselves, Stew- 
art added, who are paying the highest 
prices, and an unusually large number 
are planking down the cash. A big 
share of the sales are 40 and 80 acre 
tracts. This was contrasted to depression 
days when entire farms were lost, and 
consequently sold, outright. 

The tendency now among farm own- 
ers who plan to sell eventually is to 
hold onto their farms, Stewart said. 
People who own farms have no better 
place to put their money, and in general 
very few farms, considering the boom 
in land prices, are changing hands. 

A few farmers are gambling with 
the high prices and are buying land 
on a shoestring, especially in the grain 
belt, in the hope that they'll have two 
or three years of high prices to reduce 
their debt by $50 to $60 an acre. 

Have farm lands reached their peak? 
Probably not as yet. ‘My personal esti- 
mate,” Stewart said, “is for farm land 
values to spurt a little after the harvest 
this fall. A good crop of corn and 
beans will put a lot of cash in farmers’ 
pockets.” 

Farm real estate, he thinks, will reach 
its peak this winter and then slowly de- 
cline for three or four years, stabilizing 
at about 80 per cent of. current values. 


or his community 

living conditions would no 
doubt stand high. That involves better 
schools, better roads, fairer taxation, 
research, rural safety and public health. 

All these factors for better farm liv- 
ing are promoted by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association and most County 
Farm Bureaus as a duty to farmer mem- 
bers. 

On the state level, the departments 
working for the betterment of local liv- 
ing conditions are banded together as 
the Division of General Services under 
the direction of I. E. Parett, former 
Vermilion county farm adviser. 


Each department is headed by a di- 
rector who coordinates and interprets 
IAA policy and attitudes on schools, 
roads, taxation, and public health 
county Farm Bureaus and non-Fa 
Bureau groups also interested in 
welfare. 


The departments and their heaq 
as follows: safety and public h 
Walter W. Whitlock; research, 
Simerl; road improvement, Charl& 
Mayfield; rural school relations, Jo 
K. Cox; veterinary medical relations, 
Dr. C. Don Van Houweling; propert 
taxation, Bert Vandervliet; and so 
improvement, (director to be named 

Parett said the goal of his Division 
of General Services is the establishment 
in every county of committees to work 
with each of the directors named above. 

These seven men, Parett said, are and 
will be available to all County Farm 
Bureaus to assist in the solution of local 
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In most of these meetings, Cox out- 
lines and explains IAA policy in re- 
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Map illustrates the extent of the activity of 
the Division of General Services over a 
nine month period beginning Oct. 1, 1946. 
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gard to schools and particularly to ru- 
ral school improvement. Writing for 
newspapers and magazines, he has done 
much to publicize the IAA’s school re- 
organization program. He is a mem- 
ber of the IAA state legislative com- 
mittee. 


Research—This department, headed 
by L. H. Simerl, functions as a fact- 
finding service for the IAA board of 
directors, its officers, members of other 
IAA departments and County Farm Bu- 
reaus. This department is responsible 
for the collection and systematic filing 
of economic information of interest 
and importance to farmers and farm 
organizations, 


One of the more important jobs of 
the department of research was the as- 
sistance it offered the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association School Committee. 
The work and report of this committee 
laid the foundation for the rural school 
reorganization and improvement move- 


SERVICES 
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ment now underway in Illinois. Dur- 
ing the past year the department of 
research has worked closely with the 
IAA Economic Study Committee which 
is studying present and proposed na- 
tional agricultural policies and pro- 
grams to make recommendations as to 
which should be given future support. 


Road Improvement—No one will 
deny that Director Mayfield has an al- 
most limitless field to work in in his 
efforts to assist County Farm Bureaus 
with the improvement of their rural 
roads. Up to the present, the work of 
the department has consisted primarily 
of explaining present road laws, meth- 
ods of administration and finance and 
the recent state grants for farm-to 
highway roads. 


Detailed studies of acute road prob- 
lems have been made in a number of 
counties. Specific information is fur- 
nished in accordance with local re- 
quests. Director Mayfield is always 
willing to help any Farm Bureau group 
with their road problems. 


He attends numerous meetings with 
members of County Farm Bureaus, and 
county and local road officials in order 
to better formulate a local road pro- 
gram. In his many talks, Mayfield 
points out that it is largely through the 
efforts of the IAA and county Farm 
Bureaus that recent rural road improve- 
ments have beeen made. 


Property Taxation—Director Van- 
dervliet’s chief function is to keep 
County Farm Bureau tax committees 
informed of all developments in the 
tax field which are of some importance 


to farmers. At present he is studying 
county road and bridge levies and coun- 
ty budgets which are being adopted 
this month. For the benefit of Coun- 
ty Farm Bureaus, Vandervliet works 
out year around programs to enable 
Farm Bureaus officials to work with 
local taxing officials. 


The IAA believes in vigorous local 
government with lively interest of 
farmers of the locality in that govern- 
ment and its tax policies. Director 
Vandervliet carries through this IAA 
feeling to the counties by promoting 
farmer interest in tax problems at the 
grass roots. 

Rural Safety and Public Health— 
Because farm accidents have taken an 
increasingly heavy toll, especially since 
the use of farm machinery has be- 
come more common, Director Whit- 
lock’s efforts to keep farmers safety- 
conscious has become increasingly 
important, 


Whitlock furnishes a pamphlet 
materials on safety and public health 
to County Farm Bureaus regularly as 
well as in answer to special requests. 
He has worked with a number of Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau committees in the or- 
ganization of rural fire departments. 
This service is available to any Farm 
Bureau sponsored group. 


Skilled Drivers activities in the Rural 
Youth organization have been organ- 
ized throughout the state by the de- 
partment in cooperation with the IAA 
department of young peoples activities. 
Whitlock also has organized safety pro- 
grams for all of the member companies 
of the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 


Members of the staff of the IAA Division of General Services are shown together during 
one of their periodical conferences to talk over their plans and problems. Left to right: 
Charles S. Mayfield, rural road improvement; Walter W. Whitlock, rural heaith and public 
safety; |. E. Parett, secretary of the division; Bert Vandervliet, property taxation; Dr. C. 


Don Van Hovuweling, veterinary medical relations; and L. H. Simerl, research. 


Absent 


when picture. was taken was John K. Cox, rural school relations director. 
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He is available on request to speak 
on safety and public health at County 
Farm Bureau sponsored meetings. The 
department complies and makes avail- 
able to County Farm Bureaus data on 
Illinois farm accidents. 


Veterinary Medical Relations—Dr. 
C. Don Van Houweling likes to work 
with County Farm Bureaus on prob- 
lems concerned with animal disease 
control in their areas and he is gen- 
erally ready on short notice to consult 
with County Farm Bureaus at their re- 
quest. Dr. Van Houweling is working 
in an advisory capacity and not as a 
practicing veterinarian. 

Some of his time is spent in develop- 
ing cooperation between the various or- 
ganizations and agencies in the state 
engaged in animal disease control. He 
gives technical advice upon request to 
several of the IAA associated com- 
panies such as the Illinois Cooperative 
Locker Service, Illinois Farm Bureau 
Serum Association, and Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. He has advised 
shipping associations on such things 
as the handling of livestock in transit 
to prevent injury and disease. 

Dr. Van Houweling also works to 
promote better relations between or- 
ganized agriculture and the veterinary 
profession. He has consulted with 
many Farm Bureaus and spoken at 
meetings and is pleased to be of serv- 
ice at any time. 


COLES COUNTY 4-H 
HAS CALF SCRAMBLE 


Coles county 4-H boys think football 
is a sissy game after holding one of 
the few Calf Scrambles ever. held in 
the Midwest. Twelve 4-H boys en- 
tered an arena in front of the grand- 
stand at the Coles county fair with a 
10 ft. rope, halter, and intentions of 
catching one of the eight white face 
275 Ib. calves turned loose. 


There was plenty of hard, fast ac- 
tion until the last calf was gotten un- 
der control. It was touch and go for 
several minutes as to whether the boy 
or calf would come out on top in the 
scramble; however, the boys outlasted 
the calves and eight of the boys came 
out of the ring leading a fine Hereford 
steer calf for one of their 1948 4-H 
projects. Every boy could show plenty 
of evidence of having seen action in 
the arena. 


Eight sponsoring companies from 
Mattoon and Charleston paid $30 for 
each calf in order to ot the value 
of the calf more attractive to the 4-H 
members. 
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doubt stand high. That involves better 
schools, better roads, fairer taxation, 
research, rural safety and public health. 

All these factors for better farm liv- 
ing are promoted by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association and most County 
Farm Bureaus as a duty to farmer mem- 
bers. 

On the state level, the departments 
working for the betterment of local liv- 
ing conditions are banded together as 
the Division of General Services under 
the direction of I. E. Parett, former 
Vermilion county farm adviser. 

Each department is headed by a di- 
rector who coordinates and interprets 
IAA policy and attitudes on schools, 
roads, taxation, and public health t 
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Simerl: road improvement, Charl 
Mayfield; rural school relations, Joh 
K. Cox; veterinary medical relations, 
Dr. C. Don Van Houweling; property 
taxation, Bert Vandervliet; and so 
improvement, (director to be named 

Parett said the goal of his Division 
of General Services is the establishment 
in every county of committees to work 
with each of the directors named above. 

These seven men, Parett said, are and 
will be available to all County Farm 
Bureaus to assist in the solution of local 
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problems as far as time will} permit. 
The overwelming majority of the coun- 
ties have availed themselves of one or 
more of the members of the f>tvision 
of General Services, Parett gaid. The 
others are welcome to reque$t the as- 
sistance of the division at any time. 
What are the men in fhe gener 
services division doing afd what re 
they trying to do? 
Rural School Relatjéns—At pfesent 
one of the principaf jobs of Mirector 
Cox is his work“with Courtty School 
Survey Comprittees, which for many 
months ne®W have ~eten considering 
what is“best 1 € reorganization of 
Illineis’ ruratschools. This work has 
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Map illustrates the extent of the activity of 
the Division of General Services over a 
nine month period beginning Oct. 1, 1946. 


gard to schools and particularly to ru- 
ral school improvement. Writing for 
newspapers and magazines, he has done 
much to publicize the IAA’s school re- 
organization program. He is a mem- 
ber of the IAA state legislative com- 
mittee. 


Research—This department, headed 
by L. H. Simerl, functions as a fact- 
finding service for the IAA board of 
directors, its officers, members of other 
IAA departments and County Farm Bu- 
reaus. This department is responsible 
for the collection and systematic filing 
of economic information of interest 
and importance to farmers and farm 
organizations. 


One of the more important jobs of 
the department of research was the as- 
sistance it offered the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association School Committee. 
The work and report of this committee 
laid the foundation for the rural school 
reorganization and improvement move- 
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ment now underway in Illinois. Dur- 
ing the past year the department of 
research has worked closely with the 
IAA Economic Study Committee which 
is studying present and proposed na- 
tional agricultural policies and_pro- 
grams to make recommendations as to 
which should be given future support. 


Road Improvement—No one will 
deny that Director Mayfield has an al- 
most limitless field to work in in his 
efforts to assist County Farm Bureaus 
with the improvement of their rural 
roads. Up to the present, the work of 
the department has consisted primarily 
of explaining present road laws, meth- 
ods of administration and finance and 
the recent state grants for farm-to 
highway roads, 


Detailed studies of acute road prob- 
lems have been made in a number of 
counties. Specific information is fur- 
nished in accordance with local re- 
quests. Director Mayfield is always 
willing to help any Farm Bureau group 
with their road problems. 


He attends numerous meetings with 
members of County Farm Bureaus, and 
county and local road officials in order 
to better formulate a local road pro- 
gram. In his many talks, Mayfield 
points out that it is largely through the 
efforts of the IAA and county Farm 
Bureaus that recent rural road improve- 
ments have beeen made. 


Property Taxation—Director Van- 
dervliet’s chief function is to keep 
County Farm Bureau tax committees 
informed of all developments in the 
tax field which are of some importance 


to farmers. At present he is studying 
county road and bridge levies and coun- 
ty budgets which are being adopted 
this month. For the benefit of Coun- 
ty Farm Bureaus, Vandervliet works 
out year around programs to enable 
Farm Bureaus officials to work with 
local taxing officials. 

The IAA believes in vigorous local 
government with lively interest of 
farmers of the locality in that govern- 
ment and its tax policies. Director 
Vandervliet carries through this IAA 
feeling to the counties by promoting 
farmer interest in tax problems at the 
grass routs. 

Rural Safety and Public Health— 
Because farm accidents have taken an 
increasingly heavy toll, especially since 
the use of farm machinery has_ be- 
come more common. Director Whit- 
lock’s efforts to keep farmers safety 
conscious has become _ increasingly 
important. 

Whitlock furnishes special pamphlet 
materials on safety and public health 
to County Farm Bureaus regularly as 
well as in answer to special requests. 
He has worked with a number of Coun 
ty Farm Bureau committees in the or- 
ganization of rural fire departments. 
This service is available to any Farm 
Bureau sponsored group. 

Skilled Drivers activities in the Rural 
Youth organization have been organ- 
ized throughout the state by the de- 
partment in cooperation with the IAA 
department of young peoples activities. 
Whitlock also has organized safety pro- 
grams for all of the member companies 
of the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 


Members of the staff of the IAA Division of General Services are shown together during 
one of their periodical conferences to talk over their plans and problems. Left to right: 
Charles S. Mayfield, rural road improvement; Walter W. Whitlock, rural health and public 
safety; |. E. Parett, secretary of the division; Bert Vandervliet, property taxation; Dr. C. 


Don Van Houweling, veterinary medical relations; and L. H. Simerl, research. 


Absent 


when picture was taken was John K. Cox, rural school relations director. 
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He 1s available on request to speak 
on safety and public health at County 
Farm Bureau sponsored meetings. The 
department complies and makes avail- 
able to County Farm Bureaus data on 
Illinois farm accidents. 

Veterinary Medical Relations—Dr. 
C. Don Van Houweling likes to work 
with County Farm Bureaus on prob- 
lems concerned with animal disease 
control in their areas and he is gen- 
erally ready on short notice to consult 
with County Farm Bureaus at their re- 
quest. Ir. Van Houweling ts working 
in an advisory capacity and not as a 
practicing veterinarian. 

Some of his time is spent in develop- 
Ing COOperation between the various or- 
ganizations and agencies in the state 
engaged in animal disease control. He 
gives technical advice upon request to 
several of the IAA associated com- 
panies such as the Ilinois Cooperative 
Locker Service, Illinois Farm Bureau 
Serum Association, and Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. He has advised 
shipping associations on such things 
as the handling of livestock in transit 
to prevent injury and disease. 

Dr. Van Houweling also works to 
promote better relations between or- 
ganized agriculture and the veterinary 
profession. He has consulted with 
many Farm Bureaus and spoken at 
meetings and is pleased to be of serv- 
Ice at any time. 


COLES COUNTY 4-H 
HAS CALF SCRAMBLE 


Coles county 4-H boys think football 
is a Sissy game after holding one of 
the few Calf Scrambles ever held in 
the Midwest. Twelve 4-H boys en- 
tered an arena in front of the grand- 
stand at the Coles county fair with a 
10 ft. rope, halter, and intentions of 
catching one of the eight white face 
275 Ib. calves turned loose. 

There was plenty of hard, fast ac- 
tion until the last calf was gotten un- 
der control. It was touch and go for 
several minutes as to whether the boy 
or calf would come out on top in the 
scramble; however, the boys outlasted 
the calves and eight of the boys came 
out of the ring leading a fine Hereford 
steer calf for one of their 1948 4-H 
Projects. Every boy could show plenty 
of evidence of having seen action in 
the arena. 

Eight sponsoring companies from 
Mattoon and Charleston paid $30 for 
each calf in order to make the value 
of the calf more attractive to the 4-H 
members. 
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IAA Director Albert Webb, Franklin county, (right) presides at a special meeting held in 
Carbondale July 30 in protest against the bill to put the Crab Orchard Ordnance District 
in Williamson county under the jurisdiction of the Department of Interior. Farmers asked 
that the land be returned to agriculture instead of to wildlife. President Truman signed 
the bill as law a few days later. Left to right: L. B. Broom, Pulaski-Alexander farm 
adviser; Herb Borum, Williamson county organization director; E. A. Fosse, Williamson 


(behind Borum); Alonzo Bouyer, Williamson; William Bride, Pulaski-Alexander; Otto 

Finger, Pulaski-Alexander; G. J. Christenson, Franklin county farm adviser, and Director 

Webb. Behind Christenson is |. E. Parett, IAA secretary of special services, who assisted 
Director Webb in conducting the meeting. 


Reba kh Ne EN a .s 


Getting the fish ready for close to 200 at- 


tending a new-member fish fry held in 

Marion Ju'y 29 are left to right: William- 

son County Organization Director Herb 

Borum and Mrs. Borum, Mrs. Jones and Sam 
Jones. 


Prairie Farms Wins 


Fair Blue Ribbon 


HE Prairie Farms Creamery of Olney 

is proudly flaunting a blue ribbon 
tor its high quality cottage cheese en- 
try in the Illinois State Fair at Spring- 
field. The Prairie Farms entry took first 
place. 


The pasteurized cottage cheese was 
entered in the open class in competi- 
tion with dairies from throughout the 
state. Judging was on the basis of 
flavor, body and texture, color, salt 
and package. 


The blue ribbon cottage cheese was 
repared by Walter Koertge, suiper- 
intendent of the bottled milk depart- 
ment. 


Afternoon swimming classes are shown in the process of changing at the old 
swimming hole at Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see near Kankakee. Campers were 4-H’'ers 
from four north central counties. 
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R. L. Graves Joins 
IAA Transportation- 
Claims Department 


OBERT L. GRAVES, 29, who has 

been employed in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central. Rrailroad 
for the past nine 
years, has joined 
the staff of the IIli- 
nois_ Agricultural 
Association as as- 
sistant in the trans- 
portation - claims 
department. 

Graves will assist 
Guy W. Baxter, di- 
rector of the trans- 
portation-claims de- 
partment, and will 
spend most of his 
time checking freight bills on agricul- 
tural commodities for Farm Bureau 
members and the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company. 


Robert L. Graves 


REV. GEO. NELL MARKS 
HIS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Rev. George Nell, long-time 
friend of Farm Bureau and the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, recently ob- 
served his 25th anniversary as pastor 
of the Island Grove Catholic church. 
The Rev. Nell’s tireless, early-day ef- 
forts to help farmers in his community 
were described in a two-page article in 
the June, 1937, issue of the IAA 
REcoRD. He was one of the founders 
of the Jasper County Farm Bureau. 


President Charles B. Shuman (left) of the 

IMinois Agricultural Association hands a 

check for $5,000 te Dean H. P. Rusk of the 

University of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

The money was given by the IAA to a 

state-wide fund to provide camp facilities 
fer 4-H Club members. 
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Verne Hoar Heads 
Western Ill. Grain 
At Dallas City 


ERNE HOAR, who has been in the 

grain business most of his life, is the 
new manager of the Western Illinois 
Grain Company at 
Dallas City, He suc- 
ceeds Fred Watts, 
now manager of 
the Havana River 
Grain Company. 

Hoar was born 
and reared in Col- 
chester and_ oper- 
ated the mill there 
for many years. 
After selling the 
mill several years 
ago, he worked at 
the Seneca Shipyards during the war, 
then returned to grain marketing as 
manager of the Western branch ele- 
vator at Adrian. On March 1 he be- 
came manager of the Barge Terminal 
elevator. He is married, has three 
married children, and three grandchil- 
dren, 


Verne Hoar 


WILLIAMSON COUNTY GETS 
NEW FARM ADVISER 


Williamson county, which hasn’t had 
a farm adviser since January will get 
a new one Sept. 15 when Ralph C. 
Broom, 31, takes over his duties. Broom 
is from Edgewood and graduated from 
Effingham high school and the College 
of Agriculture. He has done rural re- 
habilitation work, taught vocational 
agriculture and in recent years has been 
operating a fruit farm and serving as 
a Veteran’s administration appraiser. 


This is the White County Farm Bureau’s new $100,000 home which they recently moved 
into. It is one of the finest Farm Bureau buildings in the state. 


White Co. Builds 
$100,000 Home 


A\MoONc the proudest Farm Bureau 
people in Illinois these days are the 
folks down in White county. They have 
one of the finest new Farm Bureau build- 
ings in the state located at Carmi. 

Construction was finished recently at a 
cost of $100,000 and the building was 
occupied this summer. The new Farm 
Bureau structure is 60 feet x 80 feet and 
stands on three lots. 

Planning was started in June 1945 
but construction was delayed by mate- 
rial shortages. It is built of brick with 
a concrete foundation and is fireproof 
thrqughout. 

Rooms ate spacious and well-lighted. 
Less than half the floor space is occupied 
by the Farm Bureau. The rest is rented 
by a dentist, a law firm, an oil drilling 
company, county nurse, public aid com- 
mission, and the county superintendent 
of schools. 


This is a view of the front office of the new 

White County Farm Bureau at Carmi. in- 

laid map in marfiex floor is of White 
county. 


Bonds to the amount of $100,000 at 
four per cent interest were issued to 
pay for the building. All furnishings 
are paid for. Most of the stock is being 
held by Farm Bureau members. 


The IHinois delegation to the Farm Bureau Midwest Training School held at Upper Sandusky, Ohio in July are shown as they posed for 
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@ group picture. 
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! 
Street music by these Fair damsels quickly drew a crowd of Most popular cow at the Fair was this one behind glass and Meldn DeLuxe 
music lovers. made of solid butter. 


Jhe JAA (amornaman 


LOOKS AT THE 


STATE FAIR 


Betty Marshaw, Jersey county, scrubs her 
pigs before the show. Friend Doris Gerson 
looks on. 


Verion f 
son cou 
Shortho 
won the 
in the 

class a 


Upper left: 
exhibit is 
Mrs. Conk 
(left) and 
and Mrs. 
son, all of 
ty; upper 
Upper left: Barbara Carson, Effingham to guess 
county, sweeps out the stables; upper right: 
Farm Bureau folks rest in the IAA tent; 
bottom left: the IAA tent gets a thorough 
spraying with DDT; bottom right: Phyllis his Poland’ 
Blotner, 14, DeWitt county, views her dress tom right: 
(right) which won top rating for best 4-H_ entrie: 
wearing garment. P 


George Tincher of Peoria county weighs in | 
his white-faced Hereford steer. 


Deluxe is a serious business to these Lester Maushon family of Tazewell county enjoys home-cooked 
4-H Club girls demonstrating. food in IAA tent. 


a ee 


Gov. Dwight Green (right) congratulates Illinois’ typical farm family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Melvin Parkhurst of Kendall county and children David, 5, Richard, 6, and 
Beverly, 9. New car in picture was awarded to the Parkhurst family. 


Verion Elmore of Ma- 

son county shows his 

Shorthorn steer which 

won the championship 

in the medium. steer 

class among 4-H en- 
tries. 


Upper left: Meat display 
exhibit is examined by 
Mrs. Conklin Negus 
(left) and Connie Negus 
and Mrs. Harold Clark- 
son, all of Morgan coun- 
ty; upper right: girl tries 
te guess people's ages; 
bottom left: the weather 
was hot so Walter Bo- 
land, Cass county, waters 
his Poland's back; bot- 
tom right: judges study 
4-H entries in judging 
pen. 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t. Editor, IAA Record 


HEN I asked Chester McCord, 
IAA director from Jasper county, 
to show me some of the ribbons 
his Jerseys had won in cattle 
shows I wasn’t quite prepared 
for what happened. 

He and Mrs. McCord started bringing 
in ribbons from every part of the house 
till the dining room floor was almost 
covered. There were still plenty more 
in the attic, they advised me, but I sug- 
gested that perhaps we already had 
enough. 

All the pride and satisfaction McCord 
has in his career as a farmer is embodied 
in those ribbons. Because they represent 
a good measure of success, hard work, 
and years of planning. 

Director McCord has won many 
honors during his 25 years of dairying 
and raising pure bred Jerseys. But 
strangely enough, his most prized posses- 
sion has nothing directly to do with his 


Director McCord markets a high grade of 
milk in nearby Newton where he hauls it 
in this light truck. 


Jerseys. It is a modest scroll presented 
to him in 1941 by the Newton chapter 
of the Future Farmers of America nam- 
ing him the outstanding farmer in the 
community and conferring upon him 
honorary membership in the FFA. 

On the IAA board for the past 12 
years, McCord represents the counties of 
Jasper, ‘Crawford, Richland, Lawrence, 
Wabash, Effingham, Fayette, Marion, 
Clinton, and Jefferson. 

He was born on a farm in Jasper 
county and finished his education at 
Charleston Teachers College. He then 
taught rural school for two years. His 
third year was interrupted when he en- 
listed in the army. 

While recovering from illness in an 
army hospital, McCord decided to make 
a career of dairy farming. On returning 
home he married the former Marie Hal- 
terman and started farming with 100 
acres and three heifers. 

Today, Director McCord farms his 
own 340 acres and 160 acres besides. He 
maintains a milking herd of 24-34 cows 
which he has culled over a long period 
of years and has brought to a high state 
of perfection. Altogether he had 60 
head of Jerseys during my visit to his 
farm. 


* * * 


Editor’s Note: This is the ninth of a 
series of articles to acquaint you with the 
men who represent you on the Illinois 
Agricultural Association board of direc- 
tors. 


Headline illustration shows !AA Director 

Chester McCord and his son-in-law, Harold 

Heady, with a pair of the McCord prize 
Jerseys. 


* * * 


He has had 13 cows qualify for the 
“Ton of Gold” rating. To qualify a 
cow must produce 500 pounds of butter- 
fat for four consecutive years. McCord 
was the first in Illinois to receive the 
Gold Star Herd Award and the first in 
the state to win the Constructive Breeders 
Award, an honor he has received six 
times. 

He has bred 28 five-star bulls and has 
had a herd production average for the 
past 16 years of 457.9 pounds of butter- 
fat per cow. It is no woncer that buyers 
come from nine states to get the McCord 
Jerseys. 

The IAA director from the 23rd dis- 
trict has built his soil as he has built his 
herd—methodically and always with an 
eye to the future. Care of the soil and 
care of his herd, he says, together are 
the keystone of his success. 

The entire farm except 20 acres has 
been limed and 180 acres have received 
phosphate ee Potash and 
nitrates also have been applied sys- 
tematically. Manure all goes back to 
the fields. 

His soil building is paying off with 
yields of 40 bushels of oats and 50-70 
bushels of corn to the acre, well above 
average for the surrounding commu- 
nity. 

McCord is assisted with the man- 
agement of the farm by Harold Heady, 
a recently returned veteran who is mar- 
ried to Mr. and Mrs. McCord’s only 
child, Marietta. 

Sixty acres of the farm are in timber 
and an average of 100 acres are in 
corn, 100 acres in soybeans, 75 acres in 
oats and the rest in pasture and hay. 
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His cattle barn is always kept spic and 


His rotation follows this pattern but is 
not strictly adhered to: corn, corn, 
oats, soybeans, pasture (including such 
hay crops as clover, sweet clover, les- 
pedeza, timothy and brome grass). 
He also raises about 75 pigs each 
year. Several years ago while McCord 
was shipping cream to the Prairie 
Farms Creamery at Olney, Newton 
businessmen asked McCord to supply 
the town with milk since Newton was 
getting its milk from outside the com- 
munity. Since that time virtually all 
of his milk has been marketed in fluid 
form. By sticking to the St. Louis 


Grade A code he receives a high pre- 
mium for his high grade milk. 

McCord joined the Crawford County 
Farm Bureau in 1922 and served as 
secretary five years before becoming a 
charter member and first president of 
the Jasper County Farm Bureau which 
he helped organize in 1936. He served 
as president for 10 years. 

Director McCord is.a director of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, and a 
member of the State Advisory Board of 
Livestock Commissioners, the Newton 
Civic Club, and East St. Louis Shrine. 
He is a 32nd degree Mason and has 
been active in the Brockville Christian 
Church and the local school. He was 
superintendent of the Sunday School 
for 10 years and a school trustee for 
many years. McCord also was honored 
as a Master Farmer in 1936. 

His “learn and do better” attitude 
is summed up in this remark; “If I 
never had a dime I would stick to the 
man who did. Not to get his dime, 
but that I might learn to get one for 
myself. 

“The soil,” he says, “is the founda- 
tion of all of the nation’s basic wealth. 
From the Extension Service of the 
County Farm Bureau we can learn to 
maintain the fertility of that soil, and 
through the state and national Farm 
Bureau we hope to work out and main- 


Shaded area on map is 23rd congressional 

district represented on the Ullinois Agricul- 

tural Association board of directors by 
Chester McCord of Newton. 


tain a balance between agriculture and 
industry. This balance being all-im- 
portant to our nation’s security.” 


Sanitary Milk Producers, representing two- 
thirds of the producers supplying the St. 
Louis, fluid milk market, maintain that 
prices to producers there are not sufficiently 
high to encourage them to supply the mar- 
ket with a sufficient quantity of milk. 

After a series of meetings with handlers 
to negotiate premiums over minimum prices 
established by the federal order, it became 
apparent that if producers were to receive 
more money for their milk it would have 
to be accomplished through an amendment 
to the order. Consequently, a petition was 
filed with the Department of Agriculture 
and a hearing held July 17. 

Will Rogers, Jr., former congressman 
from California and son of the late humorist, 
presided at the hearing. 

Other representatives. of the Department 
of Agriculture were Orville A. Jamison, 
principal market specialist, Fred Shipley, 
market administrator, and Foster R. Lewis, 
acting market administrator. 

In their testimony, on behalf of the 
Sanitary Milk Producers, witnesses stressed 
the need for higher price if the market is 
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to have a sufficient supply of milk. This 
market has been short of milk for a con- 
siderable period of time and it has been 
necessary for handlers to haul milk out of 
Wisconsin and other areas to supplement 
the local supply. This situation has 
aggravated during recent months by a de- 
cline in prices to producers while feed, 
labor, and other costs entering into the 
production of milk have been increasing. 
Under the current provisions of the fed- 
eral order prices to producers are deter- 
mined by adding specified premiums to aver- 
age prices paid by twenty-three Mid-Western 
Evaporated Milk Plants. These premiums 
have been $1.10 for the months July through 
November, 90c for the months December 
through March, and 80c for the months, 
April, May, and June, for Class I milk. 


Prices requested by Sanitary Milk Pro- 
ducers would increase these premiums to 
$1.55 for the months July through Decem- 
ber, $1.25 for the months January through 
March, and 90c for April, May, and June. 
Substantially similar increases were requested 
for Class II milk. 

Witnesses appearing on behalf of Sanitary 
Milk Producers included: R. D. Pennywell, 
President and A. D. Lynch, Secretary-Man- 
ager of the Association; J. P. Mason, As- 
sistant Director of Dairy Marketing, Illinois 
Agricultural Association; Fletcher Gourley 
and Harold Brackett, manager of the Prairie 
Farms Creameries of Carlinville and Car- 
bondale respectively; A. J. Surratt, state agri- 
cultural statistician; Summér Wilson and 
John Voss, farmers from Butler and Aviston, 
and others. 

Although no results for the hearing have 
been announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture, an early decision is expected. . 


At the hearing in St. Lovis on the federal 
milk marketing order are left to right: 
Judson P. Mason, IAA assistant director ef 
the dairy marketing department; A. D. 
Lynch, secretary, Sanitary Milk Producers; 
R. D. Pennywell, president, Sanitary Milk 
Producers; and Leigh Kagy, SMP legal 
counsel, . 


In view of the evidence presented, it is 
almost certain that producers will receive 
a substantial increase in the price of milk, 
especially during the fall and winter months 
when milk is always badly needed on the 
St. Louis market, and when milk production 
is most difficult to maintain. 


The first Bureau County Sports Fes- 
tival was held at the Bureau County 
Fair Grounds July 31. Winners of the 
major contests were to represent the 
county at the State Sports Festival at 
Champaign Aug. 28 and 29. 
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Farmer Wilson had one of those hogs — an old red é 
sow — that no fence could hold. He should have sold a 
her a month ago. Last week she broke out onto the is 
highway, caused a serious auto accident, and today ” 
Farmer Wilson has a registered nurse on his payroll. Y 
You see Farmer Wilson was held LIABLE for that accident tr 
— as happens only too frequently. And before the suit Pp 
is settled, that old red sow may cost him a lot of money. b 

fi 

Now livestock WILL break onto the highway and 
cause accidents, and strangers WILL be injured on farm 
premises — and all too often a farmer who is unaware 
of his liabilities pays heavily. That's why your Country H 
Mutual. Casualty Company makes available its Farmers d 
General and Employers Liability policy — to protect you - 
against possible liability losses. Discuss this policy with ce 
your insurance representative at the Farm Bureau. r 
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PROTECTION 


RAIN OR SHINE 


Here is the roof treatment that gives you 
double protection. The black asbestos fibre 
coating seals the roof. against rain; the alu- 
minum coating reflects sunlight and heat, giving 
your building a cooler interior. This double coat 
treatment gives an all-weather roof that will 
protect and add .years of service to your 
building. The aluminum coat also adds a smart, 
finishing touch to the job. 


EASY TO USE 


1.F.S. Roof Coating is easily applied. All loose 
dirt and. scaly paint or gravel should be swept 
away and the surface should be dry. The roof 
coating is then applied with a good knotted 
roof brush. Do not brush out too much but put 


* ona liberal amount and brush evenly. If surface 


is badly cracked, 2200 roof cement should be 
used before roof coating is applied. 


To permit thorough drying, Aluminum Roof 
Coating should not be applied until about two 


1.F.S. ROOF COATINGS 


2000 Asphalt roof paint is a non-fibred, black 
liquid asphalt coating for waterproofing and 
leak-proofing composition, felt and metal roofs. 


2100 Black Asbestos roof coating is a thick, 
heavy, liquid roof coating made of high grade 
asphaltum and long fiber asbestos. For water- 
proofing and leak-proofing composition, felt, 
metal, and gravel roofing. 


2200 Black plastic roof cement is a fibred 
asphalt base cement for use in sealing cracks 
and nail holes before applying roof coating. 
Should be applied with a trowel. 


2300 I.F.S. Roof and Metal Paint is designed 
for preservation and decoration of old, dried 
and worn composition shingles and roofing. 
Will not crack. It comes in two colors—Green 
(No. 2300) and red (No. 2400). 


997 Asphalt Aluminum Roof Coating is de- 
signed for bituminous surfaces such as asphalt 
composition roofs or surfaces coated with No. 
2000 asphalt or No. 2100 asbestos roof coat- 
ing. Gives a bright metallic finish which reflects 
heat and light. 


TOPS THEM NY 


See Your Blue Seal Salesman 


weeks after the roof coating. 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


y Farmer Wilson had one of those hogs — an old red 
sow — that no fence could hold. He should have sold 
her a month ago. Last week she broke out onto the 
hiaqhway, caused a serious auto accident, and today 
Farmer Wilson has a registered nurse on his payroll. 
You see Farmer Wilson was held LIABLE for that accident 

- as happens only too frequently. And before the suit 


is settled, that old red sow may cost him a !ot of money 


Now livestock WILL break onto the highway and 
ause accidents, and strangers WILL be injured on farm 
premises — and all too often a farmer who is unaware 
of his liabilities pays heavily. That's why your Country 
Mutual Casualty Company makes available its Farmers 
General and Employers Liability policy — to protect you 
:gainst possible liability losses. Discuss this policy with 


Ir insurance representative at the Farm Bureat 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY provides pro- 
tection for you as a farm operator and employer, full 
protection on your auto or truck — collision, liability, 
property damage, fire, theft coverage, medical ex- 
pense reimbursement, 4-H Club Calf, coverage 
against loss of cargo. 
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Rural Youth program planners get ready for the coming year. 
left to right: Don Rocke, assistant farm adviser; Helen Wilson, assistant home adviser; 
James D. Volimer, Elizabeth Cunningham, Katherine Damery, Bill Loveless, Emma Boyd, 
and James Parish. Right, Menara — left to right: Mary Johnson, Charles Barton, L. W. 
Chalcraft, Menard county farm adviser; Delos Johnson, Esther Ruppel, Lowell Becker, and 


Left, Macon county — 


Kenneth Bast. 


District Skilled Drivers’ contest and Dis- 
trict Talk Fests will be held jointly from 
Oct. 20 to 30, and will be sponsored by 
the IAA departments of safety and young 
people’s activities. The state police will 
give the actual tests in driving, while W. 
W. Whitlock will direct all activities relative 
to the contests. Driving contests will run 
from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. In the evening on 
each date, the Talk Fest will be held and 
will be conducted as in former years. Rec- 
reation activities will conclude all evening 
programs. 

The dates and locations will be as follows: 
Oct. 29, Carmi; Oct. 21, Carbondale; Oct. 
22, Vandalia; Oct. 23, Jacksonville; Oct. 
24, Champaign; Oct. 27, Galesburg; Oct. 
28, Canton; Oct. 29, Amboy; Oct. 30, 
Yorkville. The Farm Bureau office will 
be the center of activities, with meeting 
places in a few instances, in near-by build- 
ings. 


Rural Youthers of both sexes are urged 
to participate in the driving activities. 
Whitlock points out in the four-unit Skilled 
Drivers’ course that it is young men and 
women of Rural Youth age who are causing 
the largest percentage of fatal highway 
accidents. He says that here is an oppor- 
tunity for Rural Youthers to do their share 
in community service while learning how 
to drive, and thus preventing many accidents. 
He has recently visited a number of coun- 
ties relative to Skilled Driver activity and 
finds a great deal of interest in some coun- 
ties. 


The District Rural Youth Talk Fests 
should prove outstanding again this year. 
Each succeeding year for a number of 
years has witnessed an increase in the num- 
ber of participants. More than 100 young 
people have represented their counties in 
the districts during each of the last two 
years. 

Because of the great value to individual 
Rural Youthers in personality and leadership 
development and growth in confidence to 
speak their ideas in public meetings, Rural 
Youthers are encouraged to participate in 
County Talk Fests and invite their friends 
to join Rural Youth and. engage in this 
helpful activity. Broad participation on 
the county level will mean good Talk Fests 
on the district and state levels. The State 
Talk Fest will be held in St. Louis, Nov. 
18, at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 


In all reports of Rural. Youth meetings 
in Clay County since the announcement of 
Skilled Drivers’ Clubs, there has been some 


Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


mention of safety on the highway or other 
phases of safety. This group will profit 
greatly by this study, and should go far 
in the Skilled Driver activities. 

Darrell McAfee, president Christian Coun- 
ty Rural Youth, gives encouraging news 
of Rural Youth strength in his county. “At 
our July meeting we had over 100 persons 
in attendance, and 31 new members signed 
up. Congratulations, Christian! Broad par- 
ticipation in activities will hold that mem- 
bership and insure further growth. 


Roy Varner, secretary Brown County Ru- 
ral Youth, reports 90 present at the mid- 
July meeting. His report of the educational 
meeting would indicate that all present were 
well instructed on bee keeping: “Leonard 
Robins spoke on Bee Culture. He stated 
that there were six honey cooperatives in 
the United States. Most Illinois Bee keep- 
ers are small operators. Bees were put here 
to pollenize plants. Honey bees are the 
only ones domesticated. The bee is 15 times 
more benefit to the farmer than to the bee 
operator. He also told us how a queen 
bee was produced.” 


Box socials, as well as boat rides, picnics 
tours, and dances have been among th: 
summer social activities of Rural Youth. 
Left to right: Elizabeth Classen, Mrs. Henry 
Geise, Mrs. Paul Dieter, and Shirley Wilcox 
hold the most beautiful boxes at DuPage's 
box social, where boxes averaged better 
than $4 each. 


IAA RESEARCH HEAD 
RESIGNS TO JOIN 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


H. SIMERL, director of the IAA 

« department of research since March, 
1942, has resigned to join the extension 
service of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
College of Agricul- 
ture. 

Simerl is well- 
known to many 
farmers through the 
state for his work as 
secretary of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural As- 
sociation School 
Committee, and the 
1AA Economic Study 
Committee. 

Born and reared on a Champaign coun- 
ty farm, Simerl was graduated from the 
College of Agriculture in 1932. He 
taught vocational agriculture and in 1937 
became an extension a Miwon in the 
agricultural economics department. He 
received his master’s degree in 1939 and 
studied at the University of Chicago. 

In his new job, much of his work will 
be with Farm Bureaus on adult education 
in the field of agricultural products mar- 
keting. Simerl is married and has two 
children. 


L. H. Simer! 


WINNEBAGO F. B. BUYS 
24-ACRE TRACT 


The Winnebago County Farm Bu- 
reau recently purchased a 24-acre tract 
of land in Rockford and plans to de- 
velop it into a $150,000  reard and 
recreational center for local farm peo- 
ple. It will serve as a memorial to 
the county’s 4-H youths who were 
killed in World War II. 

A 4-H livestock pavilion where farm 
youths may exhibit their livestock will 
be one of the first buildings to be 
erected, it is hoped. 

A central administrative building is 
planned for the Farm and Home Bu- 
reau offices, and associated companies, 
and will house an auditorium and gym. 
Playgrounds, baseball and softball dia- 
monds, and possibly tennis courts, will 
be laid out in the park area. 

Rapid growth of the Winnebago 
County Farm Bureau and expansion of 
its services have forced the move. The 
Farm Bureau has tripled in size during 
the past 10 years, and about 750 youn, 
farm folks are taking part in 4-H an 
rural youth activities. 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT 
FROM SPRINGFIELD 


¥ (Continued from page 7) 


area. Provision is made that if more 
than two full townships or 72 square 
miles are included in the new district, 
then no more than three board members 
may be elected from one township. This 
is designed to provide wide representa- 
tion on the school board of such district. 

The IAA supported this legislation 
and urged the inclusion of the provision 
for wide representation on the school 


board. 
OTHER SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


Legislation was introduced fixing the 
minimum school term at nine months 
instead of the present minimum of eight 
months. About 4,000 rural schools still 
have less than a nine months school, 
about 2,000 of them having eight months 
or less. 


The IAA did not favor the enactment 
of this bill at the present time and spon- 
sored an amendment postponing its ef- 
fective date to July 1, 1949. This amend- 
ment was adopted but the bill as 
amended failed to pass. 


A bill was introduced to increase the 
minimum teachers’ salary from $1200 
to $1800 and another bill to increase 
the minimum teachers’ salary on a grad- 
uated scale to $1400 to $2200 depending 
upon the amount of training which the 
teacher had had. Both bills failed to 
pass. 

The Association opposed bills to in- 
clude nursery schools and junior colleges 
in our public school system and to pro- 
vide state aid for these schools. It was 
the position of the Association that un- 
til the state is able to guarantee a rea- 
sonable standard for the present grade 
and high schools, it would seem unwise 
to assume an additional burden. 


LIVESTOCK DISEASE CONTROL 


Under legislation enacted in 1945, all 
breeding or dairy cattle more than eight 
months of age sold in the state must 
come from abortion-free accredited herds 
or be tested for Bangs within thirty days 
prior to the date of sale effective July 
1, 1947. Legislation was passed extend- 
ing the period for this test from 30 days 
to 60 days. 


Under the amended law it is sufficient 
if the cattle have been tested within sixty 
days prior to the date of sale except that 
cattle sold through community sales must 
have been tested within thirty days prior 
to sale. 


Also the provision which permitted 
calves vaccinated against Bangs disease 
to move freely even though they reacted 
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to the Bangs test until they reach the 
age of 20 months was changed to permit 
these calves to move freely even though 
they react to the test up to the age of 30 
months. Research has demonstrated that 
many of the vaccinated calves will be- 
come negative between the ages of 20 
and 30 months. 


To serve the livestock industry in mak- 
ing blood tests, the Department of Ag- 
riculture was given authority to set up 
not to exceed five additional laboratories 
at convenient points in the state. These 
laboratories are to be in charge of a 
qualified veterinarian and in addition to 
making blood tests for Bangs disease may 
make field diagnosis of animals. 


WEED CONTROL 


In response to requests from a num- 
ber of counties, legislation was enacted 
which provides that upon petition to the 
county board in a county, the county 
board may create a county weed control 
department. This county weed control 
department will be under the direction 
of a county weed control commissioner. 
The county weed control commissioner 
will supersede and replace the township 
and city weed commissioners. The coun- 
ty department may acquire spraying 
equipment and other equipment for the 
control and eradication of weeds and 
this equipment may be used upon private 
— upon the payment of a scheduled 
ee. 


Other legislation for weed control per- 
mits the Department of Agriculture to 
enter upon P sca where Leafy Spurge 
or Hoary Cress are found and to take 


whatever measures are necessary to eradi- 
cate these weeds, prohibits the sale of 
seed which contains the seed of any of 


the primary noxious weeds and limits the 
amount of weed seed in commercial feed- 
ing stuffs to 3% by weight and requires 
these weed seeds in feeds to be treated 
and rendered incapable of germination. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Association supported a bill mak- 
ing an appropriation to the University 
of Illinois for a veterinary medical col- 
lege building. An appropriation for this 
purpose was made in 1945 but the build- 
ing was not constructed. Approximately 
200 students are taking pre-veterinary 
medical courses and the building is ur- 
gently needed. However, the University 
of Illinois did not include this building 
among its first priority group. The bill 
making the appropriation for the veter- 
inary medical college was caught in the 
legislative “jam” at the end of the ses- 
sion and was not called for passage. 


HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


The Association joined with the Illi- 
nois Home Bureau Federation in spon- 
soring a bill making an appropriation to 
the University of Illinois for a home 
economics building. This bill also was 
caught in the “jam” at the end of the 
session and was not called for passage. 


HOSPITAL AUTHORITY BILL 


Legislation was enacted which permits 
the organization of a hospital authority 
district upon referendum in any area 
which may desire to set up such a dis- 
trict. The Association secured an amend- 
ment to this bill which provides for a 
separate vote in the rural territory in- 
volved if 10% of the voters in the rural 
area sign a petition requesting a separate 
vote. If a separate vote is had then the 
proposal must carry both in the rural area 
and in the urban area in order for the 
district to be created. 


Other legislation enables the State of 
Illinois and localities within the State to 
qualify for assistance under the Federal 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
authorized the Department of Public 
Health to prescribe minimum standards 
for hospitals qualifying for this Federal 
assistance and appropriates state funds 
for matching the Federal funds. 


Even though the appropriation for 
farm-to-highway roads was reduced by 
$5,000,000 and the appropriations for 
the veterinary medical college building 
and the home economics building, both 
outside the Governor's budget, failed to 
survive in the final crowded days of the 
session and other minor bills in which 
the Association was interested failed to 
pass, nevertheless it is thought that the 
Association was reasonably successful in 
its efforts before the 65th General As- 
sembly. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT 
OF EVERY CHILD 


By JOHN COX 
IAA Director of Rural School Relations 


Brown county was the first to vote un- 
der the new Community Unit bill recent- 
ly passed by the General Assembly and 
was thereby the first to establish a county 
12-grade district in Illinois, They voted on 
Thursday, July 31, by a vote of 873 to 54 
to bring all of the grade schools and high 
schools under a single school administra- 
tion and one county wide tax rate. Of 
the votes in favor of the new county school 
district, 424 came from rural areas and 
449 from urban areas. 

Not long ago Brown county had voted 
for a county wide grade school district by 
a vote of 938 to 258. This county, with 
approximately eight full townships, voted 
to bring the high schools into the same 
district with the grade school in order to 
profit from the financial as well as superior 
educational advantages of the 12 grade or 
unit district system. 

Following close after Brown county, Scott 
county voted approximately 3 to 1 to 
establish a 12-grade county district on 


Above is the new Franklin County Farm 
Bureau home at Benton recently acquired at 


Aug. 2. These two counties are among the 
smallest in the state and can very well 
function as a county school district. 


Success of any school district de- 
pends upon the wisdom and foresight 
of the people chosen to administer it. 
However, these two counties have laid 
the foundation for improved educational 
efficiency and perhaps some economy 
in their school system. 

They also will receive a considerably 
larger share of equalization state aid 
because of the lower qualifying tax rate 
of the unit district. 


No more than three representatives on 
the school board can come from any one 
township, according to the new community 
unit law; however, the Scott county survey 
committee recommended that a board mem- 
ber be elected from each of their seven 
townships. It is thought that the public’s 
acceptance of the proposal will constitute 


HEY! You PINCHED ME! 
v 


Conscience: * YES,1 01D! 


Conscience : 50 NOTHING! WiTH THE WHOLE 
COUNTRY NEEDING ALL THE PORK AND FATS 
IT CAN GET... YOU TAKE A CHANCE ON LOSING 
YOurRS TO THAT DEVIL OVER THERE ! ” 
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AND I'VE GOT A 
PERFECT RIGHT TO! DIDN'T YOU SAY YoUu'D 
VACCINATE YOUR PIGS ...TWO MONTHS AGO ?” 


a cost of about $20,000. The building is 
50 feet x 100 feet and is a former hotel. 


‘a gentlemen's agreement to be followed in 


selecting school board members in the future. 

County superintendents report numer- 
ous other petitions for votes under the 
community unit law to set up 12-grade 
districts. Many of these votes will be 
for territory less than a county, par- 
ticularly in the larger counties. Greater 
economy is possible in a county district 
even in the larger counties. 

However, many people think that the 
possible economy would not offset the loss 
in local control. The IAA recommends a 
minimum high school enrollment of 150 
pupils and most other organizations rec- 
ommend a minimum of 300 high school 
pupils. Therefore, it would not be con- 
sidered wise by most educational leaders 
to contemplate setting up a unit or 12 
grade district with fewer than 150 to 300 
high school pupils. The high school en- 
rollment is approximately 18 per cent of 
the total enrollment. 


farmer Secon: " WELL; YES... 1 DID, BUT 
I'VE BEEN Too BUSY, SO..ER...ER...~ 


Consciente: Now YOU'RE COOKING WITH 
GAS! AND ALL you HAD To DO WAS GO 


SEE YOUR FARM BUREAU FOR FB. SERUM 
TO SAFEGUARD YOUR HOG INVESTMENT” 
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time, it 


Are Your Cows 


FACING POOR PASTURE? 


Blue Seal Dairy Balancer contains the neces- 
sary nutrients to keep your herd producing at 


This is the time when pastures are a problem! They 
do not provide sufficient proteins, minerals and 
vitamins to keep dairy herds producing properly. 

Cows need extra feed to replace these defi- 


ciencies. If you suffer a loss of production at this 
time, it cannot be regained later! 


maximum efficiency in spite of poor pastures. 


Remember—A good rate of milk production 
can overcome high feeding costs! 


DIRECT-TO-THE-FARM 
SERVICE 


Blue Seal feeds are delivered to the farm at regular 
intervals on a route system. Farmers like this because 
they know when to look for the Blue Seal Feed truck 
and can make their plans accordingly. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS oe VIEWS 


Hold Annual Home Bureau 
Organization Conference 


By Mrs. EDWARD A. SCHILF 


Home Bureau Publicity Chairman 


HE Tenth Annual Citizenship and 
Home Bureau Organization Con- 
ference sponsored by the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation and the 
Home Economics Extension Serv- 
ice at MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, July 8-11, was an outstanding 
success. The program was excellent 


with speakers excelling in their respec- 
tive fields to present the material .. . 
and, the weather was perfect! 

One of the outstanding features of 
the conference was the active discus- 
sion by the delegates of the material 


presented by the speakers. Delegates 
from 80 counties were represented. 
One hundred fifty-three delegates were 
registered for the entire conference. 
Fifty more attended part of the con- 
ference. 

Economics of Germany 

Dr, Carl F. Taeusch, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., discussed ‘The 
Government of Occupied Germany,” 
and “The Economics of Occupied Ger- 
many.” Dr. Taeusch’s third talk, “Our 
Responsibility for Foreign Policy,” was 
in the form of a panel discussion. The 
delegates who served on the panel were 
Miss Zella Corbett, Carroll county ; 
Mrs. Albert Pierce, Moultrie; Mrs. 
Virgil Simpson, Rock Island; Mrs. B. 
R. Ryall, DuPage; and Mrs. Mildred 
Douglas, Pulaski-Alexander. 

Dr, Nellie L. Perkins, professor of 
home economics, University of Illinois, 
presented two talks: “How to Choose 
and Set Up Play Equipment for Small 
Groups” and “The Psychological Char- 
acteristics of Childhood and How to 
Meet Them.” Dr. Katharine Taylor, 
specialist in family education, Univer- 
sity YMCA, Champaign, spoke on “Be- 
ing Fit to Live With” and “The Role 

- of the Homemaker in the Home and 
the Community.” 
Gain of 5,821 Members 
Dr. C. L. Stewart, professor of agri- 
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cultural economics, University of. Illi- 
nois, discussed ““The Land as a Stabi- 
lizing Factor.” 

Besides these talks the delegates dis- 
cussed their own problems in their or- 
ganization. Mrs. Dale Huffman, Mason, 
co-chairman, organization committee, 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation, gave 
the report of membership for 1946-47 
and discussed future plans. The state 
organization showed a net gain of 
5,821 members bringing the total mem- 
bership up to 40,472 members. Forty 
counties made the quotas that they had 
set for the year with Pike county lead- 
ing with a quota of 20 and gaining 
191 new members. However, Cass 
county led in the highest in percentage 
of gain of new members with a gain 
of 83.33 percent. Cass was second on 
the honor roll with a total of 155 new 
members. 

Miss Florence Johnson, Madison 
county, presented the delegates with 
copies of the Federation Handbook — 
two copies in each county. Miss Will 
Parks, Rock Island county was chair- 
man of the committee, with the follow- 
ing as members of her committee. Miss 


Fearful of possible undulant fever attacks 

Harmine and Robert Scheffner of near Free- 

port are happy with their new milk pas- 
teurizer. 


Mary Louise Chase, assistant state lead- 
er, University of Illinois; Miss John- 
son, and Mrs. C. W. Cutler, former 
vice-president of Cook county but who 
is now living in Washington state. 
Discuss Responsibilities 
“Responsibilities of Executive Boards 
for Long-Time Plans” were discussed 
by a panel with Mrs. Paul Henry, 
Christian county, as leader. Members 
of the panel were Mrs. Eldon Branch, 


Marion county; Mrs. M. C. Ackland, | 


Morgan; Mrs. Myrl Dehart, Pike; and 
Mrs. Harold Bower, Kendall. 

Mrs. Will Parks, Rock Island county, 
and Mrs. Stanly Castle, Madison 
county, discussed the school situation. 
Miss Mary Louise Chase, Miss Lulu 
Black, and Mrs. Mary Ligon, members 
of the extension staff at the University 
of Illinois, discussed “Developing Sub- 
ject-Matter Programs to Meet County 
Needs.” 

Miss Myra Jane Robinson, Edgar 
county, summarized the conference in 
her talk: ‘Translating the Conference 
into Action.” 

Mrs. Per Clifton, Iroquois county, 
who had been very active in legislative 
work concerning House Bill 408 which 
was to have appropriated a sum of 
money for the new building, thanked 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
for the assistance it gave the Federa- 
tion in their legislative work. 

Enjoy Conference Chorus 

An important part of the conference 
was the recreation planned by the 
state chairman, Mrs. Emile Rediger, 
McLean county. Each session was 
opened with group singing with Mrs. 
R. E. Milligan, Champaign county, 
state music chairman as leader with 
Mrs. R. A. Shively, Piatt county, ac- 
companist. 

One feature of the conference en- 
joyed by all, those who listened and 
those who took part, was the confer- 
ence chorus composed. of members of 
the conference with Mrs. Milligan as 
director. 


FILLS VACANCY 
Mrs. Harold P. Joy, Morgan county, was 
named by the executive board of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation, to fill the vacancy 
of the directorship of the West Central 
district cause by the death of Mrs. Harry 
C. Smith of Pike county. 
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mHOMEMAKERS 


WOULD YOU STILL 
MARRY A FARMER? 


HE Chicago Tribune recently asked 

some city gals if they would like to 
marry a farmer. Below you will find 
their answers. You women who de- 
cided long ago to marry a farmer, if 
you again had the choice, would you 
still marry a farmer? 

Willette Ubl, Berwyn—It would all 
depend upon the type of farmer he is. 
I’m afraid I wouldn't make a very good 
helper on a farm, because milking cows, 
cleaning separators, cooking for a thresh- 
ing crew and all that sort of work 
doesn’t appeal to me. I wouldn’t mind 
marrying a gentleman farmer, though. 


Eileen McGreevy, Oak Park—I could 
never marry a farmer because I just love 
the city! I'd be too lonesome in the 
country. It’s so isolated. I like to go 
to the country for several days in the 
summer, but then I get enough of it 
to last me for a long while. I’m always 
more than ready to get back to the city. 

Mildred Campbell, Geneva—tI person- 
ally don’t think I'd like to marry a farm- 
er unless I could have all of the con- 


COLLAR AND CUFF 


venience in my home that living in 
the city offers. I'd also want some hired 
help if I were to be a farmer's wife. 
Otherwise the city is for me—where 
I work certain hours and have the rest 
of the time free. 

Nancy Zipoy, Highland Park—Yes, I'd 
marry a farmer—the ranch type farmer. 
I wouldn’t want to marry a farmer who 


has to work all day in the fields and* 


never gets time to enjoy his home or 
his family, but I'd like being married 
to someone who had a ranch—either a 
dude ranch or working ranch. 

Gloria Mayfield, Woodlawn—If the 
farm were very large and very modern, 
with all modern conveniences I'd like 
to marry a farmer. I like the space and 
fresh air and cleanliness that a farm 
offers. But if the farm were just an 
ordinary farm where I'd have to struggle 
to keep up with the work, I'd rather 
marry a city man. 


KANE COUNTY HAS 
FLOWER SHOW 


The Kane County Home Bureau spon- 
sored a flower show in June at the St. 
Charles Community High School with 
approximately 800 in attendance in the 
afternoon reports Mrs. Elmer Flanders, 
Kane county publicity chairman. 

The special feature of the afternoon 
was the demonstration of many attrac- 
tive flower arrangements given by Mrs. 
Anita H. Schoomaker of Genoa. Mrs. 
Myrtle G. Gyler arranged the bouquets 
and made the lovely corsages which were 
modeled by various members of the 
Home Bureau units. 


WELL-DRESSED 
BABY 


Here’s what the well- 
dressed baby will 
wear this fall — a 
knitted cap and 
sweater set and a 
coverlet of soft cro- 
cheted wool. The 


Editor, The Itlinois Ag- 

ricultural Association, 

43 East Ohio, Chica- 
go 11. 


MRS. HARRY SMITH 
HOME BUREAU 
DIRECTOR DIES 


Mrs. Harry C. Smith, Griggsville, dis- 
trict director of the west central district 
of the Illinois Home Bureau Federation, 
died June 26, 1947, at the Passavant 
hospital, Jacksonville, following an ill- 
ness of several months. 

Mrs. Smith was an active member of 
Home Bureau in which she has served 
as chairman of both her local and county 
units. 

She leaves her husband, Harry Smith, 
a daughter, Mrs. J.-R. Vose of Cham- 
bersburg; a son, Ray, in the navy; her 
mother, Mrs. Grace Coover, and a sister, 
Mrs. Allen Dunn, both of Rock Island. 

Mrs. Smith was born in Madison, 
Wis., Dec. 20, 1894. She attended 
Illinois College, and the University of 
Illinois. Following her graduation she 
taught in both the Pittsfield and the 
Perry schools. 

She was a member of the Presbyterian 
church of Perry, and the Order of Eastern 
Star. At the time of her death she was 
Past Worthy Matron and secretary of 
the Order. 


SEE ‘‘SHOWBOAT”’ 


Members of the Christian County Home 
Bureau planned to see “Show Boat” in St. 
Louis the last of August. Christian county 
recently. sent 110 members on a tour of 
Arthur, which included the Rockome Gar- 
dens, the Progress Manufacturing Company, 
and the Amish settlement. 
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YOU SAVE MONEY, 


TIME AND EFFORT: 


BLUE SEAL GREASE GUNS 
Handy and efficient. Include one with 
your order. 


OIL FILTER CARTRIDGES 
This new can-type replacement cartridge 
is well made and very efficient. Order a 
supply. 

EDISON SPARK PLUGS 
These plugs with the “spun-on” leakproof 
gasket give excellent service. 


Farmers all over Illinois are taking advantage of 
the Future Order Plan that your Blue Seal Truck- 
salesman has for you. 

Decide now how much oil and grease you will 
need for next year’s farm work. Save money by 
placing the order now. Delivery will be made be- 
fore spring work starts. You'll save valuable time 
by having your oil there when you need it—and 
it’s so easy to order it all now and not have to 
worry about it later. 


ILLIN] PREMIUM MOTOR OIL 


Illini Premium Motor Oil is our most popular oil. It makes 
up 60% of our total Motor Oil Sales to farmers. 

Illini is a new motor oil with 5 outstanding features of 
superiority; (1) keeps a clean motor clean longer; (2) pro- 
vides a better piston-seal; (3) non-corrosive to bearing 
metals; (4) holds resinous varnish formation to minimum; 
(5) assured longer life for piston rings and cylinder walls. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
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BLUE SEAL GREASES 


LUCO LUBE 
Super quality gun grease that 
ut”. 


“stays 


ALUMINATE GUN 
Super quality gun grease that resists 
heat and handles with ease. 


HARVESTER GUN 
Excellent product designed for corn 
pickers and combines. 


GRAPH SEAL GUN 
Excellent gun grease containing pow- 
dered graphite. 


HI-TEMP BEARING 

For high speed, high temperature bear- 
ings. 

WATER PUMP 
Provides lubrication and seal in water 
pumps. 

HUSKER ROLLER 
Tacky compound for use on corn picker 
rollers. 

ANTI-RUST 

A wonderful rust preventive for machin- 
ery, easy to use. 
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Every Month is fire prevention month, and a 
good way to mark this important period is to put up 
some signs around your buildings — “AVOID 
FIRES”, ““NO SMOKING”, *““*CAREFUL — GASO- 
LINE”. You can do a lot to reduce the losses and risks 
of farming by using signs as industrial plants use 
them — to remind you and your helpers often and 
boldly to ‘BE CAREFUL”! 


Your signs need not be fancy, but make ’em big 
and bold and put them everywhere. Don’t be one of 
the many farmers who will sustain fire losses this 
year. A good SIGN is a sure SIGN of caution. And to 
this ‘‘ounce of prevention”’, add the security of a low 
cost Country Fire insurance policy. It’s another sign 
of a wise farmer. See your Country Fire agent today 
for details. 
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It’s a wise youngster who courts the 
favor of his teacher, and a wise agricul- 
ture which courts the good will of those 
in a position to influence the fortunes of 
the farmer. 


An important responsibility of the 
Farm Bureau is to tell the story of agri- 
culture to the whole nation, to make 
its needs and objectives crystal clear to 
legislators. A fully informed public 
will support the interest of agriculture 
because they have learned that if the 
farmer is poor, no one will be wealthy. 
Here is another reason for being proud 
of supporting the Farm Bureau. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


THE STATE FARM BUREAU PUBLICATION 
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HARVEST SUNSET — and for the farmer, quiet 
peace at the end of the day and a sense of security 
at the end of another harvest season. Now he is 
reaping the harvest of his foresight, labor and plan- 
ning, and he can face a winter unafraid. 


By the same token, it is a wise man who plans 
for the autumn of his life, knowing that without a 
seed time there can be no harvest, without foresight 
there can be no security. With Country Life Insurance 
you get the kind of an insurance program you can 


start NOW, secure in the knowledge that when old 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


THE STATE FARM 
BUREAU PUBLICATION 


BALLAST OR A MILLSTONE 


O YOU remember the old time balloon ascension that 
was the high spot of the State Fair? It was a 
dramatic event, executed with much business of 
preparation and checking of equipment. Finally, 
the large gas bag was inflated and the daredevil was 

off with a roar of applause. I always 
wondered why a balloon that was in- 
tended to soar upward should carry 
such a burden of heavy sandbags fas- 
tened to the sides of the basket. 

Price cycles are like balloon as- 
censions. Both need ballast to help 
regulate their rise and descent. Both 
could crash disastrously if excess bal- 
last were not discarded as the infla- 
tionary gas was allowed to escape. 

Our present inflated price level is like a high soaring 
balloon. It has risen fast and high because war conditions 
prevented the operation of the many checks and balances 
that ordinarily act as ballast. During recent months sev- 
eral ‘“‘sandbags’’ could have been added to check the rise. 

Government controls and laws encouraging restricted 
production in business and labor could have been removed 
more quickly so as to encourage increased output. Drastic 
cuts in federal spending would have helped check the in- 
flationary trend. 

Today, with newspaper headlines screaming about the 
high cost of food and government agencies issuing state- 
ments telling about farmers’ “extremely high incomes,” 
agriculture is in a vulnerable position. The truth is that 
farm prices are little if any higher than other prices. 

In fact, due to increasing costs of supplies and labor, 
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By P. resident Charles Bs, SBinsian 


the parity price ratio for all farm prices has turned down- 
ward and is now at 117 as compared to the high point of 
132 in October of 1946. It is high time that farmers ex- 
amine some of the ballast that could be thrown overboard 
to ease the decline when it comes. If we are not alert, some 
of the sandbags attached during recent years may become 
millstones around our necks, dragging us down to a crash 
similar to the disaster of 1929-33. 

One of these millstones has been the increasing cost 
of distribution. During war periods, the margin between 
the farm price and the price that the consumer pays has 
tended to widen materially. These margins, including 
commission, processing, distribution and retail costs, have 
not been reduced when farm prices collapsed. 

In 1914 the cost of distributing all farm products was 
4.5 billion dollars. In 1920 it was 10 billion. During 
the depression years, consumers cut their spending for farm 
products materially, but the cost of distribution only 
dropped 10 per cent. We are now at an all-time high 

int with a cost of distribution of farm products in excess 
of 12 billion dollars. 

If history repeats itself and the price cycle balloon 
begins its descent, this 12 billion margin, unless materially 
reduced, might prove to be excess ballast and cause another 
disastrous crash. 

Farmers now demand that the distribution industries 
use every means to make these margins between producer 
and consumer more flexible. Changes in consumer demand 
must be reflected more rapidly and more accurately to the 
producers. If the industry itself does not take effective 
action, farmers will be forced to greatly expand their co- 
operatives so that unnecessary ballast will be discarded. 
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Crowd at field day in Will county watches how quickly weeds are sprayed by using large tank truck and power sprayer. 


Chemical 


used was new weed killer, 2-4D, particularly effective against Canadian thistles. 


add ACRES to 


C. GUETHER took a lot of 

good natured ribbing when 

1200 farmers from 10 near-by 

counties gathered on his 160 

@ acre Will county farm during 

one of the regional pasture 

improvement field days held through- 
out the state recently. 


Along about noon when the demon- 
stration was about half completed 
Geuther’s blue grass pasture began to 
look pretty sick. Five tractor outfits, 

ulling an assortment of tillage tools, 
ad torn the field to shreds. 


One onlooker who had been viewing 
the spectacle with a critical eye, ad- 
dressed the crowd at random. “My 
hawgs,” he said cryptically, “do about 
as good a job of rooting up my pas- 
ture every spring.” 

And that’s how the pasture looked 
during the first part of the field day — 
pretty well rooted up. But the farm 
advisers, particularly Wayne Churchill 
of Will county, the soil conservation 
technicians, and the experts from the 
University of Illinois, all of whom 
helped sponsor the event, didn’t seem 
much worried. 

These were the men who had to an- 
swer to Geuther for the sad plight of 
his pasture, but they were sure of suc- 
cess. They were experienced in the 
science of making two blades of grass 
grow where only one weed grew be- 
fore. 

The sod was torn up, they explained, 
to provide a seed bed for the grasses. 
It also holds back the blue grass 
enough to give the legumes a chance 
to grow when they're planted next 
spring. 

Their formula for giving old pas- 
tures new life which they put to test 
on a large scale on the Geuther farm 
falls logically into five major steps. 

1. Test and treat the soil. Don’t 
guess, they said, but test and put on 
the fertilizer the soil needs. 

2. Tear up the old sod. Prepare a 

d seed bed and mix in needed min- 
erals with the soil to give the new 
seeding a chance. 
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YOUR 


FARM 


By LEW REISNER 
IAA RECORD Field Editor 


3. Reseed. Use a good mixture, 
seeding brome and timothy in the fall 
and legumes in the spring. 

4. Control grazing. Make sure the 
new seeding gets established, especially 
the first year. Electric fences make 
good barriers for cattle. 

5. Clip weeds. Follow good man- 
agement after the seeding is reestab- 
lished. Don’t let weeds rob new seed- 
ing of plant food. 

Cherell Overson, who manages a 
1200 acre farm near Crete, said he'd 
had experience with renovated pastures 
in Wisconsin before he came to IIli- 
nois. 

“Pastures treated like they're treat- 
ing them here today will yield as well 
as the best hay field,” he said. “The 
cows will be up to their bellies in 
grass.” 

“They'll get three or four times the 
feed. It’s just a waste of time to pas- 


ture worn out blue grass.” 
Returning to the five steps in reno- 
vating old pasture ground, the soil on 
the Geuther pasture was tested at the 
Will county soil laboratory several 
weeks prior to the field day and was 


Will County Farm Adviser Wayne Churchill 
introduces A. C. Geuther on whose farm 
field day was held. 
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found lacking in lime and phosphate. 

During the field day lime from a 
dump truck was spread on the field at 
a rate of three tons per acre. The 
tests showed that the pasture needed 
1300 pounds of phosphate per acre, 
and this was also spread by truck. 

The minerals were spread after the 
sod had been torn up by three differ- 
ent farm tools — the conventional 
mold board plow, a field cultivator, 
and a wheat land disk. Geuther ex- 
pressed the opinion of most of the 
armers when he said he favored the 
field cultivator, a sort of spring tooth 
harrow mounted on two wheels, to 
tear the sod. 


“It gets down deep enough, three or 
four inches, and leaves a good mulch 
on top,” he observed. It doesn’t cause 
erosion like plowing does. 

After the test field was torn up and 
fertilized the field was disked. and 
dragged, and a seed bed prepared. 


The pasture was seeded to four 
pounds of brome and four pounds of 
timothy. Next spring, probably be- 
fore the frost is out of the ground, one 
pound of ladino, four of sweet clover 
and six of alfalfa will be broadcast on 
each acre, 

W. O. Scott, of the agronomy de- 
partment, explained the advantages of 
this mixture as follows: “Timothy is a 
fast starter and will make a growth 
next year, Brome takes a long time 
to develop but will come into its own 
after one or two years. 

“Sweet clover is a good cheap pas- 
ture and persists a long time. In this 
kind of mixture it won't dominate the 
other plants, either. 


“You know the advantage of alfalfa. 
It’s a wonderful pasture, and stays 
green all summer long. Ladino is a 
new clover to this country, but fur- 
nishes a lot of high protein forage.” 


Farmers who follow these five steps, 
and seeding this mixture, will have ex- 
cellent pasture from the field for at 
least six years, Scott said. The present 
cost of renovation will cost about $2.50 
an acre per year, Scott estimated. 


To many of the farmers attending 
the field day, this idea of pasture reno- 
vation was new. Many were adopting 
a wait and see attitude. They'll watch 
the progress the pasture makes next 
summer with real interest. 


In the meantime the significance of 
the statement made at the meeting by 
M. L. Mosher, University farm man- 
agement specialist, was not lost on 
them. “Remember,” he said, ‘that 
when you double the amount of stock 
you can keep on 30 acres of pasture 
like this, you’ve added 30 acres to 
your farm.” 
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This is an airview of downtown St. Lovis where the Illinois Agricultural Association will 


hold its 33rd annual convention Nov. 17-20 at the Jefferson Hotel. 
In background is Mississippi river. 


Memorial Plaza. 


In foreground ts 


See You in 
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HE 33rd annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
and associated companies will be 
held Nov. 17-20 at the Hotel 
Jefferson in St. Louis, Mo. 

This is the first time in nearly 
seven years that the annual meeting of 
the IAA has been held outside Chicago. 
During the war years, the shortage of 
housing and the ban on unnecessary 
travel caused the IAA to confine its 
meetings to Chicago. 

As has been the custom in other 
ears, the associated companies will 
hold their annual meetings during the 
first two days of the meeting, Monday 
and Tuesday, Nov. 17 and 18. 

This year a dinner will be held by 
the Association for the voting dele- 
gates, probably on Tuesday evening. 
Also on Tuesday evening a general en- 
tertainment program will be held for 
all members attending the convention. 

Farm Bureau presidents and farm 
advisers will meet at 10 a.m. Nov. 17 
for their annual session and luncheon 
and the Farm Bureau presidents will 
meet later in the afternoon for their 
annual conference. 

The annual Talkfest sponsored by 


Rural Youth also will be held Tuesday 
at the Jefferson Hotel with 18 dele- 
gates participating in the state meeting. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
will hold its meeting on Nov. 19-20 
and the annual address of the IAA 
president will be given on Wednesday 
morning, Nov. 19. 

Arrangements are being made to 
house the large influx of Farm Bureau 
members a to attend the con- 
vention, and while rooms are some- 
what easier to get than during the war, 
those planning to attend are urged to 
secure reservations as soon as possible 
through their local Farm Bureaus. 

The IAA board of directors took ac- 
tion last winter to hold the meeting in 
St, Louis. It was their belief that this 
would give farmers from the southern 
part of the state a better chance to 
attend. 

Southern Illinois Farm Bureau fami- 
lies responded strongly to the invita- 
tion to attend the convention held in 
St. Louis in January, 1941. 

That meeting was the 25th or Silver 
Anniversary of the founding of the 
IAA and brought out the largest con- 
vention crowd in the IAA’s history. 


Henry Johnson, cattle salesman for the Chicago Producers, tells of cattle feeding pros- 


pects during fall livestock outlook meeting at Ottawa. 


it was one of many held in 


counties throughout the state. 


FARM PRICE OUTLOOK 
Good for 48 


By JIM THOMSON, IAA RECORD Asst. Editor 


RICES for most farm products are 
expected to be high for the rest 
of 1947 and probably through the 
1947-48 feeding season. This was 
the opinion expressed at annual 
fall livestock outlook meetings 
throughout the state last month. 

Conducting the meetings on the 
shape of things to come were county 
Farm Bureaus in cooperation with the 
University of Illinois extension service 
and fieldmen and salesmen from live- 
stock producer agencies. 

At the Ottawa meeting, La Salle 
county cattle and hog feeders were 
told that prices can be expected to re- 
main high through 1948 because of 
high foreign demand, high domestic 
incomes and resulting high domestic 
demand, and because of the short feed 
crop this year. 

It was forecast that supplies of feed- 
ing grains for the coming season will 
be tight if not critical. Prices of 
grains are expected to be high in re- 
lation to prices of livestock. This un- 
favorable price ratio of feed to live- 
stock is expected to bring about much 
shorter supplies of meat in 1948 and 
probably high-level prices, it was pre- 
dicted. 

“This year,” said Henry Johnson, 
cattle salesman for the Chicago Pro- 
ducers, “‘will be like the last few. years 
in feeder buying. There is not an 
abundance of rough feed and I see no 
evidence of lower prices in the next 


few months. I would advise the live- 
stock feeder not to vary much from 
his last year’s program. 

“Late winter and early spring,” 
Johnson continued, ‘probably will 
bring the heaviest marketing and 
slightly lower prices but the upswing 
will come again next summer.” 

Prices for non-farm products are ex- 
pected to remain high and may climb 
further, affecting farm production 
costs, it was explained at the outlook 
meeting. . 


Appealing to the cautious side of the 
average stock feeder, speakers pointed 
out that there also exists prospects for 
lower consumer demand as follows: 

1. Exports may be lower. A marked 
reduction in exports of raw materials 
and industrial products would weaken 
business conditions and in turn lessen 
the demand for farm products. 

2. Corporate businesses have spent 
more than their net savings during the 
past year in plant expansion and re- 
modeling. 

3. Buying by businesses to accumu- 
late inventories is about over. 

4. Although consumer incomes are 
rising they are not rising as fast as 
prices. Thus purchasing power is de- 
clining and probably will continue to 
do so in 1948. 

L. H. Simerl, former head of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association de- 
partment of research, and now mar- 
keting fieldman for the University of 
Illinois extension service, predicted 
that better grades of cattle will bring 
higher prices in 1948. He warned the 
feeders, however, that the time will 
come when the man _ with heavy 
livestock holdings on hand may be hurt 
by a sharp drop in prices. 

Feeders, Simerl said, should or a 
sharp eye on the future and unload at 
the best possible time. Poor times to 
hold livestock may be foreseen in dan- 
ger signals which herald trouble ahead, 
he said. 

Simerl listed the danger signals as: 
1. Government restrictions on credit 

through its bank policy. 
. Slackening demand in the automo- 
bile industry, 
3. Severe labor disturbances, i.e., major 
strikes. 
4. General trend of prices downward. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Rock Island Drops Tax 
Against Milk Producers 


P RESIDENT L. A. Schnekloth of the 
Quality Milk Association, Moline, 
announced last month the withdrawal 
by the Rock Island city council of an 
amendment to the Grade A milk or- 
dinance which would provide an as- 
sessment of 214 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk delivered by each pro- 
ducer. 

Following the enactment of the 
amendment, the Quality Milk Associa- 
tion, representing over 700 producers 
in the Quad city area, voiced its ob- 
jections and asked the city council for 
a hearing to reconsider the matter. 
Over 400 producers attended the coun- 
cil meeting. 

The objections of the Quality Milk 
Association were based on the grounds 
that the Grade A ordinance was en- 
acted to protect the supply of milk for 
the consumers, and that the producers 
were in no way represented in the city 
council; the taxing body. 

Following this hearing the matter 
was reconsidered, and the city council 
rescinded its previous action Aug. 25. 

The Quality Milk Association point- 
ed out that, although it objected 
strenuously to the assessment against 
producers, it supported the Grade A 
ordinance in principle as a progressive 
step toward improving the Rock Island 
milk supply. 
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PIDCOCK HEADS CO-OP 
LOCKER ASSOCIATION 


L. PIDCOCK of the Indiana Farm 

* Bureau Cooperative Association, In- 
dianapolis, has been employed as man- 
ager of the Illinois Cooperative Locker 
Service. 

The Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice is an associated company of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association and has 100 
member plants throughout the state. 

Pidcock succeeds Cecil Musser who 
will become manager of the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Serum Association, another 
IAA associated company. 

Pidcock has been in charge of the In- 
diana cooperative’s locker service for the 
past two years. He was scheduled to 
start work in Illinois on Oct. 1. 

He is a graduate of the University of 


FB; and Presi- Kentucky and served as a farm adviser 


two children. 


SOYBEANS HOLD OIL 

Contrary to a commonly held belief, 
no oil is lost from beans during their 
storage before processing, recent research 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has proven. 


ETAMORA, a small town. about 20 
miles northeast of Peoria in Woodford 
county, is the scene of the eighth of 
our series of cover pictures illustrating 
picturesque and _ historical Illinois 
scenes. Here stands the Metamora 

Court House, beautiful in the simplicity of the 
lines of its Greek architecture. 

It was here in the 1840's that lawyers and 
judges of later renown in Illinois history 
gathered to try cases and discuss important 
issues of the day. Among them were Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, Robert 


Ingersoll, and Adlai Stevenson. 


The courthouse, substantially the same to- 


Front 


Cover 


day as when built in 1845, is a two-story brick 
and walnut timber structure of Greek Revival 
design; the bricks were burned in the village. 
Four fluted Doric columns support the pedi- 
ment, and an octagonal cupola, encircled with 
an iron railing, overshadows the portico. 

A hall, with offices on either side, runs the 
full length of the first floor. On the second 
floor is the old courthouse, restored as nearly 
as possible to its original condition, in which 
are pioneer relics of the Woodford County 
Historical Society. Just south of Metamora, 
in a locust grove, a marker designates a site 
where Lincoln spoke in 1858. 


MR. FARM BUREAU MEMBER, HERE'S 


YOUR GRAIN MARKETING 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau members 
have taken steps to follow their 
grain on its way to market all the 
way from the farm to the proces- 
sors who prepare it for human 
consumption. Their state organi- 

zation, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, with the approval of county 
Farm Bureaus, particularly those in the 
cash grain producing area, has set up 
Illinois Grain Terminals Company to 
enter the grain merchandising business. 

The new company will merchandise 
grain, that is, it will purchase grain at 
the terminal markets that has reached 
the terminal markets through county 
gtain companies, county service com- 
panies that are engaged in the grain 
and feed business, local elevators which 
have memberships in Illinois Grain 
Corporation, another state-wide affili- 
ate of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, and the several river operating 
companies that have been organized in 
the past several years. 

In order to merchandise grain at the 
terminal markets it will be necessary 
for the Illinois Grain Terminals Com- 
pany to acquire facilities at the termi- 
nal markets, particularly, Chicago, 
East St. Louis and Peoria. 

Terminal facilities are already avail- 
able at Indianapolis and Evansville, 
Ind., Louisville, Ky., and Decatur, Ala. 
These facilities are owned and operated 
by Indiana Grain Cooperative, a co- 
operative organization sponsored by 
the Indiana Farm Bureau. 

Indiana Grain Cooperative, Inc., has 
reciprocal membership agreements with 
the Illinois Grain Corporation and the 
savings realized by the merchandising 
operations of the Indiana concern flow 
back to Illinois grain producers 
through Illinois Grain Corporation and 
the county-wide local Farm Bureau 
companies at the county level. 

The merchandising operations of the 
new Illinois Grain Terminals Company 
will follow closely those of the Indiana 
neighbor. These operations include 
purchasing, storing, conditioning and 


reselling the grain after it reaches the 
terminal market. 

The farmer with surplus grain to 
sell hauls his grain to his nearest fa- 
cility owned by and operated by a local 
or county-wide company sponsored by 
the local Farm Bureau. 

The grain is then sold through IIli- 
nois Grain Corporation, a commission 
and brokerage agency, operating on 
the principal terminal markets at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Peoria. It also has 
branch offices at Mendota, Blooming- 
ton, Champaign and Jacksonville. 


Illinois Grain Corporation will sell 
this grain to Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company. Illinois Grain Corporation, 
however, will not be able to sell all of 
the grain that is offered to it to Illinois 
Grain Terminals Company but will 
find other markets for grain offered it. 
Only the grain that is sold to Illinois 
Grain Terminals Company or the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Cooperative will 
remain in cooperative channels. 


In the merchandising process there 
are net savings on all of the operations 
that take place in the handling of the 
product. Through Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals Company these net savings will 
accrue to the benefit of the producers 
and it is from these net savings that 
patronage refunds will be made avail- 
able to the producer. 


Patronage refunds will be paid back 
to Illinois Grain Corporation where 
they will be added to the net savings 
that will accrue from the commission 
and brokerage business and from the 
net savings that have been realized 
from Indiana Grain Cooperative. The 
combined net savings, therefore, will 
be paid back through the county or 
local grain companies and they, in 
turn, will pay them to the ee Ge 
based on the volume of business han- 
dled. 


Illinois Grain Terminals Company 
will have as its members Illinois Grain 
Corporation, the several river grain 
companies operating on the Illinois 


and Mississippi rivers, county grain 
companies that have been organized by 
county Farm Bureaus, nw service 
companies that are engaged in the 
grain and feed business and the Farm 
Bureau-type elevator companies of lo- 
cal elevator companies that reorganized 
and function on the same basis as the 
county grain companies and the county 
service companies, 

In these local elevator companies, 
patronage refunds will be limited to 
Farm Bureau members and to non- 
Farm Bureau members who are com- 
mon stockholders at the time the local 
company reorganized. 

The state-wide grain marketing pat- 
tern as adopted by the county Farm 
Bureaus, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Grain Terminals Com- 
pany and Illinois Grain Corporation, 
is already shaping up and looking for- 
ward to a state-wide coverage of coop- 
erative grain marketing services under 
Farm Bureau sponsorship. 


The program will be complete when 
any Farm Bureau member in the state 
who has surplus grain or soybeans for 
sale lives close enough to a facility 
owned and operated by a Farm Bureau 
sponsored company so that he can mar- 
ket his grain or soybeans through that 
facility if he so desires. When the 
time comes when every Farm Bureau 
member in the state lives close enough 
to such a facility, the grain marketing 
problem becomes one of efficient serv- 
ice. 

County-wide grain companies have 
been organized by the county Farm Bu- 
reaus in the following counties: Lee, 
Bureau, Grundy, Livingston, Ford, 
Peoria, Tazewell, Mason, Henderson, 
Warren, Hancock, McDonough, Ma- 
coupin, Champaign, and Moultrie. 


Other coenty Farm Bureaus are al- 
ready seeing the need for reorganiza- 
tion of county-wide companies. 


County-wide grain companies that 
now own facilities are as follows: Lee, 
Grundy, Livingston, Mason, Hancock, 
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By G. H. IFTNER 
Acting Manager Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company 


McDonough, Macoupin, Champaign, 
and Moultrie. 

County service companies own and 
operate grain marketing facilities in 
the following counties: Henry, Stark, 
Knox, Montgomery, Bond, and Frank- 
lin. 

In four counties, Coles, Schuyler, 
Monroe, and Jersey, the local elevator 
companies have already reorganized 
and become Farm Bureau sponsored 
organizations. All of them operate 
one or more grain marketing facilities. 

In La Salle and St. Clair counties 
local elevators have reorganized and 
become Farm Bureau sponsored or- 
ganizations at Serena, New Athens, 
Lenzburg and Summerfield. 

Regional operations have been or- 
ganized on the Mississippi and Illinois 
rivers. Western Illinois Grain Com- 
pany was organized two years ago and 
has been operating a river sub-terminal 
at Dallas City and, in addition, oper- 
ates three inland elevators. 

Other regional operations may be 
developed on the Mississippi at a later 
date. 

The second river sub-terminal proj- 
ect to get underway was the Havana 
River Grain Company at Havana which 
serves an area comprising most of 
seven counties, namely, Mason, Fulton, 
McDonough, Schuyler, Cass, Menard 
and Logan counties. This company 
has been operating since July 1, 1946. : 
It has constructed a new 70,000 bushel nt * <s cot 
elevator and is remodeling the old 
20,000 bushel elevator which it ac- 
quired from the Havana Farmers Ele- 
vator Company. A large corn crib 
with shelling equipment is nearing 
completion in connection with the 
project. 

The Havana River Grain Company 
was organized in conjunction with a 
development at Decatur, Ala., a project 
of the Indiana Grain Cooperative. 
Much of the high grade corn marketed 
from Havana will move by barge down 
the Mississippi, up the Ohio and down 
the Tennessee rivers to Decatur, Ala., 

(Continued on page 22) 
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FARM BUREAU CO-OPS 


ATVAGKD 


VICIOUS attack upon the Illinois 

Agricultural Association and its af- 

filiated organizations is contained 

in an anti-cooperative pamphlet 

now being circulated throughout 
the state. 

The ridiculousness of the charges 
against the Association clearly- indicates 
that the authors of the pamphlet are not 
only misguided but misinformed. The 
authors claim to represent Illinois business 
men. 

Directors and officers of the association 
issuing the pamphlet which attacks the 
Farm Bureau are listed in a solicitation 
letter as follows: B. E. Wrigley, presi- 
dent, Peoria; Wilbur Goddard, Freeport, 
Norman R. Johnson, Taylorville, Homer 
Robinson, Lincoln, Louis Abenbrink, Ed- 
wardsville, and Barnett Faroll, Chicago, 
all vice-presidents; Frank Stebbins, secre- 
tary, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago; 
Leo J. Doyle, treasurer; Kenneth W. 
Lineberry, Arthur Farrell, Henry Stefany, 
Leo J. Doyle, Floyd Cerf, T. E. Gormon, 
all of Chicago; H. J. Harshbarger, Ur- 
bana; William D.-Ward, Decatur; W. M. 
Patterson, Williamsville; A. C. Koch, 
Breese; W. S. Whipple, Genoa; G. V. 
Johnson, Joliet; F. E. Morrison, Marion; 
A. L. Lake, Waukegan; L. W. Marrow, 
Joy; Victor C. Dewein, Decatur; E. Huot, 
Kankakee; D. S. Hahan, Lexington; Gail 
Butterfield, Pecatonica, and N. R. Peine, 
Minier. 

Leaders of recognized and established 
groups in the state who have been joint 
sponsors with Illinois Farm Bureau lead- 
_ ets of many conferences during the past 
several years and know the IAA prob- 
ably will not give serious consideration 
to either the pamphlet or its authors. 

However, the appearance of this pam- 
phlet again emphasizes the constant need 
for an informed membership to present 
the true facts about Farm Bureau and its 
cooperatives and thus improve local com- 
munity relations. 

For example, the pamphlet carries a 
picture of the new home of the IAA 
in Chicago and states, ‘Boasting that this 
valuable Chicago Loop property was 108 
chased with cash, the association neglects 
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to say that the building was bought with 
income tax-exempt profits collected from 
14 associated cooperative companies, en- 
gaged in almost every type of business 
in Illinois.” 

The facts are these: 

1. The IAA purchased the building 
with funds from membership dues. The 
IAA receives no profits from the opera- 
tions of any of the associated cooperative 
companies, 

2. As most Farm Bureau members 
probably know, the funds of the Associa- 
tion are kept entirely separate from any 
of the associated companies. Each of 
the associated companies operates inde- 
pendently and keeps its funds separate. 

3. Separate annual reports and certi- 
fied audits are made and published by 
the Association and the associated cooper- 
ative companies. The records are open 
for all to see. 

The other charges in the pamphlet are 
aimed at the associated companies with 
Illinois Farm Supply Company as center 
target. The main impression the pam- 
phlet seeks to give is that Illinois Farm 
Supply Company enjoys an unfair tax 
advantage over private business in IIli- 
nois. , 

Here are the facts: 

1. Illinois Farm Supply and its local 
county service companies, like all other 
Farm Bureau-type cooperatives in the 
state, are subject to every state and local 
tax that a privately-owned business or 
corporation 1s. 

2. Illinois Farm Supply Company re- 
turns to its member companies a very 
large proportion of its net income in 
the form of patronage refunds, and such 
patronage refunds are subject to federal 
income tax in the hands of member com- 
panies. 

Likewise, patronage refunds paid to 
members of county service companies on 
products used in the production of agri- 
cultural commodities are subject to fed- 
eral income tax in the hands of the 
farmer member. 

3. If any corporation will agree in ad- 
vance to pay back a certain fixed propor- 
tion of its earnings as patronage refunds 


td 


Above is front page of pamphlet attacking 
the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
Associated Companies. 


to its customers, such patronage refunds 
are deductible in determining net taxable 
income and are not subject to income 
tax. Thus any corporation that wishes 
to share its profits with its customers can 
arrange the conduct of its business so as 
to receive the same tax consideration as 
any cooperative. A federal district court 
decision supports this statement. 

It is a matter of record that neither 
the Illinois Agricultural Association nor ~ 
its associated companies has ever sought 
a tax advantage over private business. 

The IAA board of delegates adopted a 
resolution at the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago on Nov. 29, 1945 which supports 
the above statement. 

The resolution stated that the IAA 
would not oppose changes in the internal 
revenue law which would exempt cor- 
porations from paying income tax on that 
portion of their annual earnings distrib- 
uted to stockholders as dividends. 
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...0f AUTO INSURANCE SERVICE TO 
ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU MEMBERS 


Your AUTO insurance company ended its first year of operation, in 
1927, with 6,427 policies in force. Today, twenty years later, there are 
158,000 auto policies in force among Farm Bureau members in Illinois. 


Your AUTO insurance company has achieved this growth by providing 
better coverage at lower cost. First, insurance is sold exclusively to Farm 
Bureau members, farmers who, as a class, are preferred risks. Because 
your auto insurance company belongs to YOU, the savings from this proven 
plan of operation are passed back each year as dividends. 


If you are not taking advantage of this insurance protection, let your 
insurance agent at the Farm Bureau show you how to buy greater cover- 
age for less. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO., 43 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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AUTO INSURANCE SERVICE TO 
ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU MEMBERS 


Your AUTO insurance company ended its first year of operation, in 
1927, with 6,427 policies in force. Today, twenty years later, there are 


158,000 auto policies in force among Farm Bureau members in Illinois 


Your AUTO insurance company has achieved this growth by providing 
better coverage at lower cost. First, insurance is sold exclusively to Farm 
Bureau members, farmers who, as a class, are preferred risks. Because 
your auto insurance company belongs to YOU, the savings from 


plan of operation are passed back each year as dividend 


If you are not taking advantage of this insurance ¢ 
insurance agent at the Farm Bureau show you how + 


age for less. 


IGGER and better than any in 
history. That was the record of 
the Eighth Annual Farm Sports 
Festival as it was written by the 
4,000 farm athletes who com- 
peted for state honors on the 
University campus at Champaign-Ur- 
bana last month. 

Clean, hard play marked the two 
day farm Olympics as softball teams, 
bowlers, and crack rifle shots con- 
verged at the University of Illinois 
campus from the four corners of the 
state. 

As a symbol of this fine spirit of 
sportsmanship, and representing these 
thousands of rural athletes, Evelyn 
Koski, pretty star pitcher of the win- 
ning DeKalb women’s softball team, 
was crowned Queen of Sports by Doug 
Mills, University director of athletics, 
during the closing ceremonies of the 
festival. 


More than 20,000 farm folks were 
drawn to the two day sports pageant 
to watch 200 softball teams, archers, bow]- 
ers, swimmers, and hundreds of other 
sport specialists go through their paces. 


For sheer staying power among the 
softball teams the McLean County 


This is the Mclean county trapshooting team which placed 
second. Left to right: Heiden, Stubblefield, Corpse, Tietge, 


and Culaude. 


@ crown to Evelyn Koski, DeKalb, as she 
became Queen of Sports. 
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U. of I. Athletic Director Doug Mills hands The kids from Kane county got a big hand 
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BIGGEST and BEST | SF 


Boys’ 4-H Club softball team from 
Hudson was unofficially, the cham- 
pion of champions. They emerged the 
one unbeaten team among the 54 teams 
in their division. 

Thursday evening, after a full day 
of sport and folk festival competition, 
all this was set aside for the time, and 
the folks attending the two day fun- 
fest took time out for dancing and en- 
tertainment. 

During these Thursday evening 
hours you could hear in Huff gym the 
gay notes of the fiddle player, and the 
sing-song chant of the caller as hun- 
dreds of square dance couples scraped 
and bowed to old time music. 

Over at the Union building the 
young folks danced and romanced to 
the mellow strains of Dick Cisne’s 
swing band. Outside a third program 


Memorial Stadium. 


The DeKalb girls’ catcher is going to miss this tip foul off the 
bat of her Iroquois county opponent. DeKalb won. Note 


Earl Bomke of Sangamon county draws a 
with their square dancing at Huff Gym and bead on the stake as he went on to win 


was in progress as entertainers from 
the afternoon's folk festival performed 
under a canopy of stars and moon- 
light before an audience of 3,000 rural 
music lovers. 

Stealing this amateur show were 
Billy McFarland, 10, and Gary Grimes, 
8, from Edgar county, who, with their 
saxaphone and accordion, got an extra 
bow for “Peg O’ My Heart” and 
“Memories.” 

During this outdoor show Mary 
Naffsiger and Paul Woerner of the 
Tazewell county 4-H clubs presented 
J. C. Spitler, representing the College 
of Agriculture, with a check of 
$2,265.85 for the 4-H club camp at the 
Allerton estate. 

In the meantime, at Huff gym the 
square dancers were giving a big hand 
to the Danish folk dancers from Ring- 


ball in midair. 


senior horseshoe pitching title. 
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SPORTS FESTIVAL 


sted, Iowa, who demonstrated French, 
Austrian, and German folk dances. 
The group .were winners in last year’s 
Iowa sports festival, and were invited 
as an exchange number between Iowa 
and Illinois. 

The evening’s fun didn’t keep the 
folks from being ready, bright and 
early Friday morning, to finish their 
individual and team competitions. In 
one of the most popular of the special 
events, Vermilion won the tug o’war 
contest, a repeat performance for them. 

Out at the grounds of the Cham- 
paign gun club, the skeet and trap 
shoot was going full blast. Gerald 
Heiden, from Bloomington, a dead 
shot with a shotgun, broke 50 clay 
pigeons for a perfect score in the 
skeet shoot. 

At the track meet held Friday morn- 


The young crowd attended the swing festival in droves. Here they watch the floor show. 
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ing in the football stadium, little Nan- 
cy Terwillinger, 13, of Bureau county 
thrilled both boys and girls entered in 
the high jump by clearing the bar at 
four feet, ten inches. This was eight 
inches higher than the winning jump 
in the senior division for girls 16 and 
older. 

In another of the special events, 
Turner Mayfield, from Adams county, 
drew cheers as he successfully defended 
his title as state woodchopping cham- 
pion by chopping through a 10-inch 
white oak log in 81.8 seconds to win. 

During the noon hour on Thursday 
and Friday as folks stopped long 
enough to eat their lunch, a good many 
gathered around the WLS microphone 
in front of Huff gym to hear Art Page 
broadcast the WLS-Dinnerbell Hour 
from the Sports Festival headquarters. 


ae 


At the Friday afternoon open air 
show at the football stadium, the 
crowd cheered the district winners as 
representatives received their county's 
trophy from the newly elected Queen 
of Sports. They were also introduced 
over the air by stations WLS and 
WILL. 

Champaien county was winner of 
District I and also piled up the great- 
est number of points. Altogether, 
there were 92 counties entered in the 
Festival. 

Other district winners were: district 
2; DeKalb; district 3, Whiteside; dis- 
trict 4, Peoria; district 5, St. Clair, and 
district 6, Randolph. 

The IAA staff whipped the farm ad- 
visers in their annual softball tilt by a 
whopping score of 17 to 5. This is the 
second consecutive win for the IAA staff 
and reports are that the farm advisers are 
scouting for new material. President 
Shuman was on the mound and Vice- 
President Floyd E. Morris caught in the 
first inning for the IAA staff. 

It was a great show that the rural 
athletes, dancers, and specialty enter- 
tainers staged. As the two day sports 
drama came to a close, they expressed 
one almost universal hope. They want- 
ed to be back in 48, to make it even 
bigger and better than it was this year! 


The Illinois State Rural Chorus sings to a 

large crowd that overflowed the lawn ta 

front of the University Auditorium at the 

Thursday evening program of entertain- 
ment. 


Turner Mayfield, Adams, hews his way te 

the state woodchopping title which he won 

last year. He cut his way through « 

10-inch white oak log in 1 min. 21.8 sec- 
onds. 
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ware dancers from Rock Island county Defending Champion Ola Harshbarger, Piatt, 
ting their partners at the folk dance congratulates senior horseshoe champion, Opal 


session in Huff gymnasium. 


ampion Al DeCap, Whiteside, (right) leads 

mersup Joseph Rahn, Peoria, and Gale Yocum, 

jams, in a hog-calling chorus that must have 
been heard in the next county. 
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Robert Lenhausen, La Salle, 

tlears the bar in the high 

jump during the track and 
field events. 


Schrich, McLean (right). 


The Great Lakes Navy band. leads the 
rade of contestants into the Stadium 
the final program. 


President Charies 8B. Shuman of the 

1AA speaks over WLS during the 

Dinnerbell Hour broadcast. Right is 
Art Page of WLS. 


pa- 
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Voliey ball takes everything you've got. it made 
this contestant play for a moment with the grace 
of a ballet dancer. 
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farm Adviser Ray Roll, Greene, (left) de- Mrs. Mart Schaumburg, Iroquois, (left) takes 
livers the brass cuspidor to Sam Russell and third in darts with well-aimed tosses. Woman 
Duane Kuntz after IAA won traditional game. at ht is unidentified. 


The champ, David Biggs, Jackson county, chomps 
@ final mouthful of watermelon. 
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See Page 12-13 for 
story and more 
pictures on 
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Upper left: Men line up for archery com- 
petition. Upper right: Jean Vetter, Peoria, 
gets set to belt one. Behind her is catcher 
Norma Heibenthal, Lee. Lower left: ardent 
fans of the Fulton Rural Youth team rub down 
Third Baseman Bobby Irons. Fulton took the 
title. Lower right: Herb Johnson, batting 
for Champaign as it went on to win the 
baseball title, fouls one during play against 
McLean. 


vare dancers from Rock Island county Defending Champion Ola Harshbarger, Piatt, 
ring their partners at the folk dance congratulates senior horseshoe champion, Opal 


session in Huff gymnasium. 


amplon Al DeCap, Whiteside, (right) leads 

mersup Joseph Rahn, Peoria, and Gale Yocum, 

ams, in a hog-calling chorus that must have 
been heard in the next county. 


Robert Lenhausen, La Salle, 
tlears the bar in the high 
jump during the track and 
field events. 


Schrich, Mclean (right). 


The Great Lakes Navy band leads tho po- 
rade of contestants into the Stadium for 
the final program. 


President Charlies B. Shuman of the 
1AA speaks over WLS during the 
Dinnerbell Hour broadcast. Right is 
Art Page of WLS. 


Boys over 16 finish a qualifying run to enter 
finals of the 50-yard dash held in the track 
meet at Memorial Stadium. 


Volley ball takes everything you've got. 
this contestant play for a moment with the grace 
of a ballet dancer. 
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Farm Adviser Ray Roll, Greene, (left) de- 
livers the brass cuspidor to Sam Russell and 
Duane Kuntz after 1AA won traditional game. 


The champ, David Biggs, Jackson county, chomps 


eo final mouthful of watermelon. 


Upper left: Men line up for archery com- 
petition. Upper right: Jean Vetter, Peoria, 
gets set to belt one. Behind her is catcher 
Norma Heibenthal, Lee. Lower left: ardent 
fans of the Fulton Rural Youth team rub down 
Third Baseman Bobby Irons. Fulton took the 
title. Lower right: Herb Johnson, batting 
for Champaign as it went on to win the 
baseball title, fouls one during play against 

McLean. 


Mrs. Mart Schaumburg, Iroquois, (left) takes 
third in darts with well-aimed tosses. 
at right is unidentified. 


Vermilion county tugs and strains to re 
their title In the final tug o' wor match 


Champaign county. 


Otto Steffey, chairman of the festival, awards 
trophy to Evelyn Koski of DeKalb, after she 
was crowned Queen of Sports. 


paign, runnerup, returns s: 
during final ping-pong mx 


How The Counties Finished 


District I Points District 2 Points 
Champaign ... 3155 

Vermilion 

McLean 

Iroquois 

Livingston 


Kankakee 
Logan 

Moultrie 
Piatt .. 
Ford ... 
Macon .... 


District 3 Points 
Whiteside .. 1125 
Winnebago . 830 
Rock Island. 570 
Ogle .......... 5 
Warren ......... 540 
McHenry 425 
Carroll - 300 
Henderson .... 290 
Boone ......... . 220 
Stephenson .. 210 
McDonough. 190 
Mercer . 140 
Hancock ..... - 125 
Jo Daviess .. 110 


SUMMARIES 


CHAMPAIGN WINS FARM 
BUREAU BASEBALL TITLE 


The state Farm Bureau baseball cham- 
pionship was won by Champaign county in 
a 10-inning game with Henderson county. 
Henderson scored in the seventh inning and 
Champaign tied it up in the ninth then 
scored again in the extra 10th inning to win 
the state title, 2-1. Box Score: 


Champaign 
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Squires, If, 

D. Franzen, p, 
Johnson, 2b, 
Hyde, 3b, 

E. Franzen, c, 
H. Osterbur, 1b, 
Ehmen, rf, 
Eaton, rf, 

Herb Osterbur, cf, 
Loeschen, ss, 
Hedrich, ss, 
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Henderson 
G. Kern 
Earl Johnson 
Graham 

R. Baylor 
Gale Kern 
E. Johnson 
D. Baylor 
Neff 


Whitmore 
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Score by Innings 
Champaign 
| Henderson 


000 000 OO11 2 
000 000 1000 1 


BASEBALL 
Champaign won. Semi-Finals: Henderson 10, 
DeKalb 3; Champaign 12, Stephenson 2. Finals: 
Champaign 2, Henderson 1. 


SOFTBALL 
Adult County League Division — 8 teams played, 
| Vermilion won. Finals: McLean 6, St. Clair 5; 
Vermilion 7, Champaign 5. Finals: Vermilion 5, 
. McLean 4. Consolation: St. Clair won over Cham- 
' paign. 

All County Division — 27 teams played, DeKalb 
won. Semi-finals: Moultrie 8, Champaign 1; 
DeKalb 5, Iroquois 4._ Finals: DeKalb 5, Moul- 
trie 2. Consolation: Iroquois 5, Champaign 0. 


Farm Bureau Members 35 Years and Over — 
13 teams played, Edgar won. Semi-finals: Edgar 6, 
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Members of the De- 
Kalb girls open soft- 
ball team, state win- 
ners, L. to R., front: 
Stevens, Wennbind, 
Chaliand, B. Colby, L. 
Colby and Baic. Back 
row, Rottenburg, 
Ziegler, Pesut, Koski 
(Queen of Sports), 
Wiebert, Williams and 
Farsell. 


Here is the DeKalb 
county team, winners 
of the 1947 All-Coun- 
ty Softball title. L. to 
R. front: Chapman, 
Bunig, Challand, Park, 
R. Challand, Stahl. 
Back: Prestegaard, 
Hage, Mosher, Gletty, 
Tompkins, Herold, W. 
Challand. 


District 4 
Peoria .... 
Tazewell 
Effingham 
Mason 
Sangamon 
Woodford ... 
Crawford ..... 
Montgomery... 
Clark 
Christian 
Shelby 
Richland ..... . 
Jasper ......... » 
Menard __.... 


- 1165 


District 5 


St. Clair ..... 


Bond 
Macoupin 


Schuyler 


Madison 
Clinton 


District 6 
Randolph .... 
Washington . 


Franklin ..... 
Pulaski-Alex:. 


Winner of the Rural 
Youth softball divi- 
sion state title is Ful- 


ton county. Front, L. . 


to R.: trons, Davis, 
Estes, Morrelli, K. 
Postin, Combs, Mc- 
Mahon; back: Sleep- 
er, youth assistant; 
Uim, Munson, Put- 
man, H. Postin, J. 
Schleich, G. Schleich, 
Locke, Roberts, Knick- 
bocker, and €£. D. 
Lyon, IAA _ director, 
young people's activ- 
ities. 


Marshall-Putna| 
Edgar 4, Peori 
1, St. Clair 0 
Boys 4-H_D 
won. Semi-find 
Jackson 6. Fi 
tion: Kane 1, 
Boys’ Rural 
played, Fulton 
Semi-finals : 
3, Ogle * i 
solation : 

Girls’ 4H 
Winnebago wd 
Semi-finals : 
8, Jackson 7. 
ee : 

irls’ n 
won, Seat hin 
Randolph 0. 
lation: Lee 1, 


Men — Ist 
Ken Berry, Ve 
Women — 
Champaign; 24 


Here’s the | 
boys 4-H cl 
from McLear 
left to right 
Verkler, B 
Bright, Don 
Zimmerman, 
Hinshaw, W 
(Mgr.), & 

and Sic 


Marshall-Putnam 1; Peoria 13, St. Clair 3. Finals: 
Edgar 4, Peoria 3. Consolation; Marshall-Putnam 
1, St. Clair 0 (forfeit). 

Boys 4-H_ Division — 54 teams played, McLean 
won. Semi-finals: McLean 3, Kane 2; Adams 16, 
Jackson 6. Finals: McLean 3, Adams 2. Consola- 
tion: Kane 1, — 0 (forfeit). 

Boys’ Rural Youth Softball Division — 32 teams 
played, Fulton won, 

Semi-finals: DeKalb 11, Champaign 0; Fulton 
3, Ogle 0. Finals: Fulton 1, DeKalb 0. Con- 
solation : ort 6, Champaign 5. 

Girls’ Club. Division — 16 teams played, 
Wancbage won. 

Semi-finals: Winnebago 14, Vermilion 4; McLean 
8, Jackson 7. Finals: Winnebago 22, McLean 0. 
Consolation: Vermilion 22, Jackson 15. 

Girls’ Open Division — 9 teams played, DeKalb 
won. Semi-finals: Peoria 6, ; DeKalb 11, 
Resaelee 0. Finals: DeKalb 13, Peoria 2. Conso- 

lation: Lee 1, Randolph 0 (forfeit). 


ARCHERY 


Men — Ist, Francis ag Champaign; 2nd, 
Ken Berry, Vermilion ; 3rd, John heenanod, AcSeory 

Women — Senior —_1ist, Mrs. Hari 
Champaign; 2nd, Mrs. Lela’ Wildman, i 


Here’s the champion 
boys 4-H club team 
from Mclean county, 
left to right: Francis, 
Verkler, Birkey, 
Bright, Don Hinshaw, 
Zimmerman, Vernon 
Hinshaw, Wierman 
(Mgr.), Beverage, 
and Sigler. 
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Women — jes — ist, Mary Gebhart, Cham- 
aign; 2nd, Shirley Wisted, DeKalb; 3rd, Jean 
inn, McLean. 


BOWLING 


n Singles — ist, W. Ford, Kendall; 


Mens’ O; 
ordon, Champaign ; 3rd, Earl Murdock, 


2nd, Don 
Mason, 
Mens’ Open Team — ist, Ogle; 2nd, Kendall; 
3rd, mn 
Rural Youth Mens’ Singles — 1st, H. Whaley, 
Hep nore 2nd, G. con, Ogle ; 3rd, R. Parkins, 


a 
Bosch Ogle; 2nd, 
McDenough Beas mcr 
ingles — ist. M. Vale, St. 


nm 
Claies ag a ee Ba® Green, St. Clair; 3rd, E. 
Lynn, Mason. 
Womens’ Open Team — Ist, 
Mason ; 3rd, St. P Ciaic. 

Rural Youth = Singles — 1st, Alice Welton, 
Randolph; 2nd, M. Van Gotegham, Rock Island; 
3rd, H. Schnulle, Ogle. 

Rural Youth Girls’ Team — 1st, DeKalb; 2nd, 
te) ak 3rd, Rock Island. 
i Youth Mixed Doubles — ist, Ogle; 2nd, 
Ogle: ord, DeKalb. 


* Team — ist, 


Champaign; 2nd, 


Here’s the Edgar coun- 
ty team that won the 
1947 Over 35’ers 
softball title. L. to 
R., front: Rice, Gunn, 
Sisson, Lutz, Staley. 
Back: Songhers, John 
Noeman, Hade Noe- 
man, Spiliman, Mc- 
Coy, Dailey, Rhoges. 


This is the softball 
team from Winnebago 
county that won the 
1947 Girls 4-H title. 
L. to R. front: Mc- 
Donald, Gable, Flora, 
S. Larson, Rasmussen. 
Back: Barber, Newell, 
Crockett, Blake, War- 
ner, B. Larson, Paris, 
P. Larson. 


CHECKERS 
(Tied for 1st and 2nd) D. A. Cadwell, 
and Homer Doane, Piatt; 3rd, George 


Vermilion. 
4-H PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Individual — ist, LaVerne Reitz, Iroquois; 2nd, 
Deiores Park, Effingham ; 3rd, Barbara Countryman, 


Henry. 
Team — ist, Edgar; 2nd, se we 3rd, McLean. 
Tumbling Team — ist, "Wabas ; 2nd, Saline; 
3rd, Champaign. 
OG CALLING 
lst, Al De Cap, Whiteside; 2nd, Gale Yocum, 
Adams; 3rd, Joseph Rahn, Peoria. 
aoe SKEET SHOOT 
Individual — ist, J. Heiden, McLean; (tied for 
2nd piace) J. C. Beem, Shelby, Connie Foley, 
re ar, John Rosalius,. Iroquois, F. Durst, Logan, 
Keith Rothwell, Logan. 
Semin — Ist, Marble, Vermilion; 2nd, E. 
ag Chee aign ; 3rd, R. Anderson, DeKalb. 
m — Ist, Vermilion; 2nd, Macon ; 
soa gored 


Two-man Team — ist, Logan; (tied for 2nd and 
3rd) McLean, Kankakee. 
Logan; 2nd, McLean; 


Five-man Team — ist, 

3rd, Shelby. 
HORSESHOES 
1 — Men: ist, Earl Bomke, Sangamon; 

Ke lie Long, Lee; 3rd, James Martin, Cham- 
paign. 

Sogles — Women, Senior: ist, Mrs. Ernest 
Schvich; 2nd, Mrs. 3g Harshbarger, Piatt. 

Singles —' Women, Junior: ist, Mrs. Gleo 
Coles, Edwards ; 2nd, rs. Laufer, Kane. 

Doubles — Men: ist, Champaign; 2nd, Ken- 
dall ; ard, Piatt. 


Doubles — Women, Senior: Champaign. 
Doubles — Women, Junior: Champaign. 
FOLK FESTIVAL 


Knox, 
"Magers, 


Only those with A ratings listed 

neieg é Singing — Sanderson's DeKalb; George 
cae amily, Vermilion; Fred and Lester ‘Ottinger, 

Kane. 

Choral Groups — Sextette, Vermilion; Rev. Rob- 
ert Haley, Kendall. 

Community Song Leaders — Edwin Dew, Ogle; 
Marian McCormick, La Salle. 

Band — Mrs. Laura Gieseking, leader, 


Chorus — Ralph Schlifp, Livingston ; 
Churchhill, Will. 

Square Bands — Vance Baxter, Douglas; 
Hersley Bard, Champaign. 

Folk Dance — Don McClay, FP. j. 
Basting, Macoupin. 

juare ice — Harley Andrews, Knox; E. R. 
Albin, Douglas; Bill Timpner, Perry; Edgar Fred- 
erick, ; Baron isd Alice May Kamper, St. Clair; 
Hg Barron Salle; Ralph McKenzie, Kane; 

an, Rock Island. 
nce Callers — Bill Timpner, Perry; 
Worley, DeKalb; Rollin Farnam, Henry; 
Leach, La Salle. 
rshop Quartewes — Laverne Reitz, Iroquois; 
Richard Hverner, Livingston; Melvin Hagenbuch, 
La Salle; William Rushton, Kendall. 

Music Specialties — Lyle Tombling, Grundy ; 
Katherine ippenson, Adams; Hene Hissong, 

3 o; Urbana Rhythm Makers, Champaign ; Wilma 
ickman, Vermilion; Seymour Trio, Vermilion; 

Esther Dunavin, Vermilion; Carol Neureuther, 
Bureat ; Lyle Zehr, Livingston; Charlene Halverson, 
La ‘Salle; Fred Ottinger, Kane; Fred and Lester 
Ottinger, Kane; Mrs. Glen Melms, Kane; Robert 
Williams, Kane; Frank Pagoda, Kane; B. Mc- 
Farland and G. Grimes, Edgar; Helen Wiltamuth, 
Rock Island; Bill Kinter, Crawford; Floyd Mont- 
gomery. Henry ; Lester Ottinge: Kane; Hazel 

weal Henry, Vocal; Hazel "Seley, Henry, Ac- 
cord ion. 

Dance and Dramatic S ities — Polly Savage 
and Mary Lou Wilson, Champaign; Agnes Layden, 
Vermilion; Carolyn Garwood and Sharalyn King, 
Vermilion; Glen Cole, Livingston; Pat Norris, 


Kane. 
RIFLE SHOOT 

Individual — Men: (Tied for ist and 2nd 
plese Wales Hahn, Mason, and Claude Durfee, 

Witt; 3rd, Nelson Weber, Livingston. 

Individual — 
DeKalb ; 
Taylor, 


Wayne 


Kane; 


Women: ist, Mrs. Florence Hove, 
(tied for 2nd and 3rd a) Mrs. Robert 
"Champaign, and Mrs. Nelson Weber, Liv- 
Ist, Champaign; 2nd, Living- 


ist, DeKalb; 2nd, Cham- 


ston; 3rd, DeKalb. 
T 


eam — Women: 


paign. 


SWIMMING 
Boys — (16 and older) 50 Yard Swim: Ist, 
William Lundeen, Kane; 2nd, Jack Keller, Coles; 
3rd, Jesse Dowell, — aign. 
— (5 a ) 50 Yard Swim: ist, 
i Gilbert, Eee: 2nd, Harry Wright, Jr., 
uPage; 3rd, Jim' Ransom, Greene. 

Girls — (16 and older) 50 Yard Swim: ist, 
Lora Martin, Champaign; 2nd, Jean Pitsch, Peoria; 
3rd, Carol Neureuther, Bureau. 

Girls — (i$ and under) 50 card Swim: 1st, 
Jo Allice Davis, Champaign; 2nd, Donna Davis, 
Champaign; 3rd, Mary Ano Rasmusen. DeKalb. 

Boys — (6 and older) Divin *...” Scott Judy, 
Vermilion; 2nd, Arlo Peplow, ; 3rd, William 
Lundeen, Kane. Ke 

Boys — (15 and under) Diving: ist, John Gil- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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TIME-TESTED 
LUBRICATION 


BLUE SEAL GREASES USED 
IN HISTORIC EQUIPMENT 


Down around Sheldon, Illinois, this combine has been harvesting small grain for 
the past 16 years. It was one of the first combines in this community and is the 
oldest one still in operation. William Coney uses it to harvest all of his small grain 
on his 930 acres. 


Bill says he has used Blue Seal greases and oils exclusively since the Service 


Company was organized in 1931. He says their company and the combine started 
operations about the same time and they’ve both been going ever since—and both 
on Blue Seal! 


This just shows how another Farm Bureau Member has benefitted through the 
high quality standards established and maintained by Illinois Farm Supply Company. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY 


608 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Left: Old combine still going strong 
on William Coney's farm after six- 


teen years on Blue Seal grease. 


Below: Wm. Coney (second from 
left) and crew of the combine. 


BLUE SEAL 
FARM GREASES 
LOCO LUBE 


Super quality gun grease that 
“stays put’. 

ALUMINATE GUN 
Super quality gun grease that re- 
sists heat and handles with ease. 


HARVESTER GUN 


Excellent product designed for 
corn pickers and combines. 


GRAPH SEAL GUN 


Excellent gun grease containing 
powdered graphite. 


HI-TEMP BEARING 


For high speed, high temperature 
bearings. 


WATER PUMP 


Provides lubrication and seal in 
water pumps. 


HUSKER ROLLER 


Tacky compound for use on corn 
picker rollers. 
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FARM PRICE OUTLOOK 
(Continted from page 6) 


Wheat, extension experts declared, 
would supplement the grain feed sup- 
ply and the high-protein feeds will de- 
peo on yields of cotton, flax, and soy- 

s. The planted acreage in those 
crops was larger than a year ago. 

Hog prices are not expected to de- 
cline from present levels during the 
next several months except for a mod- 
erate seasonal decline. The number of 
hogs to be marketed this fall and win- 
ter will be as large or larger than a 
year ago. They will be marketed in 
lighter weights, however, than last 
winter. 


Prices of feeder cattle are expected 
to remain high, especially heavy feed- 
ers. The supply is not large and they 
will be in demand for slaughtering and 
short-time feeding. 

The final size and quality of the 1947 
corn crop is an important factor in the 
cattle feeding outlook, it was said. In 
past years small corn crops have caused 
reductions in corn-belt cattle feeding. 


Because of high feed costs the profits 
from a strictly grain feeding program 
will depend upon price margins be- 
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tween fed cattle and feeder cattle. At 
present these margins are wide and 
there are no indications that they will 
be wiped out in the near future. As 
we cannot be sure how long prices of 
fed cattle will stay at present levels, 
long-time programs on a drylot basis 
are risky. Cattle-feeding programs 
which will make maximum use of pas- 
tures and roughages offer the best op- 
portunity for profit. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Casualty Company 
will be held in the Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri, on Tuesday, the 
18th day of November, 1947, at 1:00 
P.M. to receive, consider and if ap- 
proved, confirm and ratify the re- 
ports of the officers and of the Board 
of Directors and the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Directors of 
the Company for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1947; to elect di- 
rectors for the coming year and for 
the transaction of such further and 
other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 


Otto Steffey, Secretary 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the month of Octo- 
ber, at the hour and place to be 
determined by the Board of Directors 
of each County Farm Bureau, the 
members in good standing of such 
County Farm Bureau and who are 
also qualified voting members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association, 
shall elect a delegate or delegates 
to represent such members of Illinois 
Agricultural Association and vote oh 
all matters before the next annual 
meeting, or any special meeting of 
the Association, including the elec- 
tion of officers and directors, as 
provided for in the By-Laws of the 
Association. 

During October, annual meetings 
will be held in Adams, Fayette, 
Hamilton, JoDaviess, Madison, Men- 
ard, Montgomery, Peoria, Pike, Pope- 
Hardin, Pulaski-Alexander, Stark, 
Washington and White Counties. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


DDT in pure form or in an improper 


formulation is not a good insecticide. 


It's HARVEST TIME 


The Year Around 


H. C. works night and day 
gathering bumper crops of 
unvaccinated pigs, but he 
doesn’t get the one protected 


With potent Farm Bureau 


Serum and Virus. 


Remember: 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 
SERUM ASSOCIATION 


43 East Ohio 


For HOG CHOLERA 


The Smaller The Shoat 
The Cheaper The Shot 


Chicago, Illinois 
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BLUE SEAL GREASES USED 
IN HISTORIC EQUIPMENT 


Down around Sheldon, Illinois, this combine has been harvesting small grain for 
the past 16 years. It was one of the first combines in this community and is the 
oldest one still in operation. William Coney uses it to harvest all of his small grain 
on his 930 acres. 


Bill says he has used Blue Seal greases and oils exclusively since the Service 
Company was organized in 1931. He says their company and the combine started 
operations about the same time and they‘ve both been going ever since—and both 
on Blue Seal! 


This just shows how another Farm Bureau Member has benefitted through the 
high quality standards established and maintained by Illinois Farm Supply Company 


LUCO-LUBE 


Ny 
NDI5 FARM SUPPLY co..cnicaco.t! 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Left: Old combine still going strong 
on William Coney’s farm after six- 
teen years on Blue Seal grease 


Below: Wm. Coney (second from 
left) and crew of the combine. 
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BLUE SEAL 
FARM GREASES 
LOCO LUBE 


Super quality gun grease that 
“stays put’. 


ALUMINATE GUN 


Super quality gun grease that re- 
sists heat and handles with ease. 


HARVESTER GUN 


Excellent product designed for 
corn pickers and combines. 


GRAPH SEAL GUN 


Excellent gun grease containing 
powdered graphite. 


HI-TEMP BEARING 


For high speed, high temperature 
bearings. 


WATER PUMP 


Provides lubrication and seal in 
water pumps. 


HUSKER ROLLER 


Tacky compound for use on corn 
picker rollers. 
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FARM PRICE OUTLOOK 


(Continted from page 6) 


Wheat, extension experts declared, 


tween fed cattle and feeder cattle. At 
present these margins are wide and 
there are no indications that they will 
be wiped out in the near future. As 
we cannot be sure how long prices of 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


would supplement the grain feed sup- 
ply and the high-protein feeds will de- 
pend on yields of cotton, flax, and soy- 
beans. The planted acreage in those 
crops was larger than a year ago. 

Hog prices are not expected to de- 
cline from present levels during thc 
next several months except for a mod- 
erate seasonal decline. The number of 
hogs to be marketed this fall and win- 
ter will be as large or larger than a 
year ago. They will be marketed in 
lighter weights, however, than last 
winter. 


fed cattle will stay at present levels, 
long-time programs on a drylot basis 
are risky. Cattle-feeding programs 
which will make maximum use of pas- be held during the month of Octo- 


tures and roughages offer the best op- ber, at the hour and place to be 
ortunity for profit determined by the Board of Directors 
P y P i h County Farm Bureau, the 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


of 
of 


Illinois ] 
shall elect elegate or delegates 
bers of Ilinoi: 
Notice is hereby given ‘ 
annual meeting of the n 
Country Mutual Casualty C 
Prices of feeder cattle are expected will 
to remain high, especially heavy feed- 5 
ers. The supply is not large and they 
will be in demand for slaughtering and 
short-time feeding. 


{ November, 


dae 


The final size and quality of the 19-47 Pike, Pope 
corn crop is an important factor in the ! 2 oIeer 
cattle feeding outlook, it was said. In alr SA ee siete 
past years small corn crops have caused : 
reductions in corn-belt cattle feeding. 

Because of high feed costs the profits 
from a strictly grain feeding program 5159" te fads: Abra Ae bee aay Gene 
will depend upon price margins be- rmulat Dace ata deena 


The Year Around 
For HOG CHOLERA 


H. C. works night and day 
gathering bumper crops of 
but he 


doesn’t get the one protected 


unvaccinated pigs, 


with potent Farm Bureau 


Serum and Virus. 


Remember: The Smaller The Shoat 


The Cheaper The Shot 


43 East Ohio Chicago, tlinois 
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Illinois Loses 
Interstate Title 
To lowa Nine 


OWA’'S state Farm Bureau baseball 
champion, the Palo Alto county nine, 
gained sweet revenge on the state of 
Illinois Sept. 13 at Urbana by de- 
feating the Illinois may © Cham- 

ign county Farm Bureau, in both ends 
of a double-header, 11-1 and 2-1. The 

es were played on the Urbana base- 
Ball diamond. 

The northern Iowa team, which won 
the state title this year for the second 
consecutive time, lost a pair of tilts to 
Illinois’ 1946 titleholder, Will county, 
in the inaugural series of the rivalry last 
year. 

In the first game Saturday the Iowans 
hit hard, early, and often. A pair of 
blows in the first failed to result in a 
run, but two doubles and two singles in 
the second frame gave Palo Alto a 3-0 
lead. 

The Iowans lengthened the margin by 

nding across four more runs on six 
its in the third inning. A double by 
Moose Stafford was the big blow. 

Ehm Franzen, who started for Cham- 

ign, was removed in the fourth, but 
owa teed off on brother Dick for two 
more counters. Then Dick Franzen set- 
tled down and held Palo Alto scoreless 
until the eighth, when two more runs 
crossed the plate. 

Stafford and Clete Salz each racked 
up four hits for Iowa. Three. of Salz’s 
blows were doubles. 

Illinois’ lone bit of action came in the 
sixth inning, as Captain Everett Hedrick 
singled, advanced on a walk to Dick 
Franzen, and scored when Butch Kicker 
booted Herb Johnson’s grounder. 

Earl Shiner of Iowa and John Loes- 
chen of Illinois locked horns in a tight 
pitching duel in the second game of the 
series, with Loeschen having the better 
record until the Iowa ninth inning. 

Champaign county scored first in the 
game, Russ Hyde singling in the fourth 
to start things moving. An error and a 
wild pitch advanced him to third, and 
Henry Osterbur’s single scored him. 

Meanwhile, Loeschen held Palo Alto 
to just one hit until the seventh inning. 
In the Iowa half of the frame a long 
triple to deep center field by Earl Shiner 
followed by a towering fly to right by 
Moose Stafford netted the tying run for 
Iowa. 

Then in the ninth, with two out, 
Iowa's Ralph Frederick was safe on an 
error, stole second, went to third on an- 


Capt. Everett Hedrick 
of the state champion 
Champaign County 
baseball team re- 
ceives trophy from 
Otto Steffey, chair- 
man of the Sports 
Festival, after defeat- 
ing Henderson, 2-1, 
to win state title. At 
far left is Pitcher E. 
W. Franzen, and at 
far right is E. C. Her- 
riott, president of the 
Champaign County 
Farm Bureau. Steffey 
is from Henderson 
county. 


Champaign County's State Farm Bureau champion baseball team, L. to R., front: D. Fran- 


zen, Herb Osterbur, E. Franzen, Ehmen, 


Henry Osterbur, Johnson, Loeschen. Back: 


Hendrick, Hyde, Clow, Eaton, Chambliss, and Squire. 


other error, and scored the winning mar- 
ker on Clete Salz’s triple to right. 

Defensive star of the second game was 
Champaign’s Dick Squire, who threw a 
strike from left field to home to cut off 
one Iowa run, and made a leaping, one- 
hand catch of a long liner to stop an- 
other Palo Alto rally. 


Dick Franzen, Champaign catcher, suf- 
fered a broken collar bone in the seventh 
inning when he and Shiner collided at 
the plate. 

Sixteen Iowa players made the trip to 
Urbana in a chartered bus. Accompany- 
ing them were 15 rooters, including four 
wives. 


Ist Box Scores 


IOWA ILLINOIS 


Compton, 2b 
Fogarty, 2b 
Kicker, 
Stokes, If 

R. Shiner, ss 
. Shiner, 3b 


Squires. If 

D. Franzen, p-¢ 
Johnson, 3b 
Hyde. ss 

Henry Osterbur, 1b 
E. Franzen, p 
Ehmen, ¢ 

Eaton, rf 
Hedrick, 2b 
Herb Oterbur, ef 
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Eckert, p 
Total 
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Y INNINGS 
000i0 0 O11 
34200 0 2 xll 
Errors Illinois—Hyde, Eaton. lowa—Kicker. Runs 
batted in Salz 3, Mullins 1, Stafford 6, Eckert 1, Two 
base hits Squires, Frederick, Salz, Stafford. Struck out by 
Eckert 11, by E. Franzen 2, by D. Franzen 5. Bases on 
balls off Eckert 1, off D. Franzen 1. Stolen bases R. Shiner, 
Squires. Double plays Eckert-Compton-Stafford. Left on 
bases Illinois 3, Towa 9. Passed balls D. Franzen, Ehem. 
Hit by pitehed ball Hedrick. Losing pitcher E. Franzen. 
Umpires Emmerson Dexter, Dutch Kimbrell. 
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Squires, If 


Hyde, ss 

Henry QOsterbur, 1b 
Hedrick, 2b 
Eaton, rf 

Herb Osterbur, If 
E. Franzen, If 
Loeschen, p 
Chambliss, - If 
Total 
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SCORE BY INNINGS 
Towa 00000010 1—2 
Mllinois 00041000 0 01 
Errors Illinois—Ehmen 2, Hedrick 2. lowa—R. Shiner 
2, Compton 2, Frederick 1. Runs batted in Stafford, Sals, 
Henry Osterbur. Two base hits Stafford. Three base hits E. 
Loeschen 2, by E, 8. 


Compton, Frederick. Double plays E. Shiner-Stafford. Sacri- 

fice hits Stafford. Left on bases Illinois 8, Iowa 6. Passed 

- ns a Hit by pitehed ball Eaton. Wild pitches E. 
ner 1. 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY DELIVERS 


3,000,000th 


GALLON OF SOYOIL PAINT 


the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany’s Soyoil paint was delivered 
to the farm of President Charles 
B. Shuman of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association the other day, it further 
emphasized the complete acceptance of 
Soyoil paint as a high quality product 
made from beans produced on our farms. 

Three million gallons is enough to 
paint every building gn every farm of 
every one of Illinois’ 146,000 Farm 
Bureau members. 

Soyoil paint has come a long way since 
those days 16 years ago when the Illinois 
Agricultural Association in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at the University of Illinois decided to 
find new uses for soybeans. 

At that time Illinois was producing 
and marketing one-half of all the soy- 
beans in the United States. Supply ex- 
ceeded demand and a low market price 
resulted because of the limited uses for 
soybean products then. 

Assigned to the job of research and 
formulation of a paint manufactured with 
soybean oil as the chief ingredient, G. 
W. Bunting of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company contacted 17 paint manufac- 
turers before one was found willing to 
spend the time and money to give soy- 
bean oil the proper treatment and proc- 
essing so it could be used satisfactorily 
in the making of paint. 


] HEN the 3,000,000th gallon of 
{ 


OCTOBER, 1947 


President Charles B. Shuman of the Illinois 

Agricultural Association lost no time in 

putting the 3,000,000th gallon of Soyoil 

paint to work at his farm home in Moultrie 
county. 


Bunting is emphatic in pointing out 
that the move by the IAA and its affiliate; 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company, was 
not done in the hope of promoting busi- 
ness, but for the sake of “bettering the 
lot of Illinois farmers.” 


Since then the uses for soybeans have 
become wider—soybean flour, soybean oil 
meal for feeding, other edible uses, and 
for plastics. The demand for soybeans 
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President Charles 8. 
Shuman (right) of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association re- 
celves the 3,000,000th 
gallon of Soyoil paint 
at his farm near Sul- 
livan. Making the de- 
livery are Truck Sales- 
mon Roy Jennings 
(left) and Karl Kirk, 
Moultrie Service Com- 
pany manager. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association will 
be held in the Opera House ofthe 
Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, Mis- 
siouri, on the 19th day of November, 
1947, at 9:30 o'clock A.M. for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

To receive, consider and if ap- 
proved, to ratify and confirm the re- 
ports of the officers and the acts and 
proceedings of the Board of Direc- 
tors and officers in furtherance of 
the matters therein set forth since 
the last annual meeting of members 
of the Association; 

To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made 
by this Association of stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness of cor- 
porations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agricul- 
ture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To secure consent and authoriza- 
tion to acquire on behalf of the As- 
sociation by purchase certain stocks 
and evidences of indebtedness of 
corporations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agricul- 
ture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To elect seven (7) members of the 
Board of Directors to serve for a 
term of two years; 

To elect a President and Vice- 
President who shall also serve as 
directors for a term of one year; 

To consider and act upon such 
proposed amendments of the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation or of the By- 
Laws of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation as may be properly sub- 
mitted; 

For the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


thereby has become greater assuring Illi- 
nois farmers a better price and a sounder 
market. 


But the development of Soyoil paint 
was no overnight affair. Many problems 


had first to be overcome. For instance, 
one of the main problems was the slow- 
drying property of soybean oil which had 
to be speeded up. 

To the credit of many Farm Bureau 
people who bought the first Soyoil paint 
on faith, Bunting said: “I would like 
to shake the hand of every one of those 
farmers who bought Soyoil paint, be- 
cause these men laid the foundation for 
much that Illinois Farm Supply Company 
has done since—in other fields as well 
as the paint field.” 

Successful performance of Soyoil paint 
on millions of Illinois farm buildings 
also has proved the soundness of the 
vast amount of research and experimenta- 
tion originally done by Illinois Farm 


Supply Company. 
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Illinois Loses 
Interstate Title 
To lowa Nine 


OWA’S state Farm Bureau baseball 
champion, the Palo Alto county nine, 
gained sweet revenge on the state of 
Illinois Sept. 13 at Urbana by de- 
feating the Illinois champ, Cham- 
paign county Farm Bureau, in both ends 
of a double-header, 11-1 and 2-1. The 

es were played on the Urbana base- 
nt dietncasd. 

The northern Iowa team, which won 
the state title this year for the second 
consecutive time, lost a pair of tilts to 
Illinois’ 1946 titleholder, Will county, 
in the inaugural series of the rivalry last 
year. 

In the first game Saturday the Iowans 
hit hard, early, and often. A pair of 
blows in the first failed to result in a 
run, but two doubles and two singles in 
the second frame gave Palo Alto a 3-0 
lead. 

The Iowans lengthened the margin by 
pownting across four more runs on six 
its in the third inning. A double by 
Moose Stafford was the big blow. 

Ehm Franzen, who started for Cham- 

ign, was removed in the fourth, but 
owa teed off on brother Dick for two 
more counters. Then Dick Franzen set- 
tled down and held Palo Alto scoreless 
until the eighth, when two more runs 
crossed the plate. 

Stafford and Clete Salz each racked 
up four hits for Iowa. Three of Salz’s 
blows were doubles. 

Illinois’ lone bit of action came in the 
sixth inning, as Captain Everett Hedrick 
singled, advanced on a walk to Dick 
Franzen, and scored when Butch Kicker 
booted Herb Johnson’s grounder. 

Earl Shiner of Iowa and John Loes- 
chen of Illinois locked horns in a tight 
pitching duel in the second game of the 
series, with Loeschen having the better 
record until the Iowa ninth inning. 

Champaign county scored first in the 
game, Russ Hyde singling in the fourth 
to start things moving. An error and a 
wild pitch advanced him to third, and 
Henry Osterbur’s single scored him. 

Meanwhile, Loeschen held Palo Alto 
to just one hit until the seventh inning. 
In the Iowa half of the frame a long 
triple to deep center field by Earl Shiner 
followed by a towering fly to right by 
Moose Stafford netted the tying run for 
Towa. 

Then in the ninth, with two out, 
Iowa's Ralph Frederick was safe on an 
error, stole second, went to third on an- 
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zen, Herb Osterbur, E. Franzen, Ehmen, 


Champaign County’s State Farm Bureau champion baseball team, L. to R., front: D. Fran- 


Capt. Everett Hedrick 
of the state champion 
Champaign County 
baseball team re- 
ceives trophy from 
Otto Steffey, chair- 
man of the Sports 
Festival, after defeat- 
ing Henderson, 2-1, 
to win state title. At 
far left is Pitcher E. 
W. Franzen, and at 
far right is E. C. Her- 
riott, president of the 
Champaign County 
Farm Bureau. Steffey 
is from Henderson 
county. 


Si 


Henry Osterbur, Johnson, Loeschen. Back: 


Hendrick, Hyde, Clow, Eaton, Chambliss, and Squire. 


other error, and scored the winning mar- 
ker on Clete Salz’s triple to right. 

Defensive star of the second game was 
Champaign’s Dick Squire, who threw a 
strike from left field to home to cut off 
one Iowa run, and made a leaping, one- 
hand catch of a long liner to stop an- 
other Palo Alto rally. 


Dick Franzen, Champaign catcher, suf- 
fered a broken collar bone in the seventh 
inning when he and Shiner collided at 
the plate. 

Sixteen Iowa players made the trip to 

“Urbana in a chartered bus. Accompany- 
ing them were 15 rooters, including four 
wives. 


Ist Box Scores 2nd 
IOWA ILLINOIS ILLINOIS IOWA 
ab r bh ab tr h ab rh : ab r bh 
Compton, 2b 4 0 2 Squires. If 4 0 1 Squires, If 400 Compton, 2b 3 00 
Fogarty, 2b 100 D. Franzen, pee 3 0 0 D. Franzen, ¢ 300 Kicker, If 200 
Kicker, If 5 0 2 Johnson, 3b 400 Ehmen, ¢ 100 R. Shiner, ss 3.00 
Stokes, If 000 Hyde. xs 4 © «© | Johnson, 3b 4 0 0 E. Shiner, p 411 
R. Shiner, ss 4 2 2 Henry Osterbur, 1b3 0 0 | Hyde, ss 4 1.1 Stafford, 1b 20 1 
E. Shiner, 3b 3 2 2 E. Franzen, p 1 0 0 | Henry Osterbur,1b 4 0 1 Frederick, rf 401 
Smith, 3b 21 0 Ehmen, ¢ 200 Hedrick, 2b 4 00 Salz, c 401 
Stafford, 1b 5 3 4 Eaton, rf 301 Eaton, rf 3 0 #41 Smith, 3b 400 
Frederick, rf 5 11 Hedrick, 2b 312 Herb Osterbur, If 2 0 0 Mullen, ef 3.00 
Salz, ¢ 5 2 4 Herb Oterbur, cf 3 0 O | E. Franzen, If 1 0 0 29 2 8 
Mullins, ef 5 01 Loesehen, p 40 2 
Eckert, p 401 Chambliss, If 000 
Total 43 11 19 30 1 4 | Total 34 1 5 
SCORE BY INNINGS SCORE BY INNINGS 
Mlinois 0000010 0 o~1'] Iowa 0000001 0 1-2 
Iowa 03 42:0 0 0 2 x—11 | Minos 00010000 0-1 


Errors Illinois—Hyde, Eaton. Towa—Kicker. Runs 
batted in Salz 3, Mullins 1, Stafford 6, Eckert 1. Two 
base hits Squires, Frederick, Salz, Stafford. Struck out by 
Eckert 11, by E. Franzen 2, by D. Franzen 5. Bases on 
balls off Eckert 1, off D. Franzen 1. Stolen bases R. Shiner, 
Squires. Double plays Eckert-Compton-Stafford. Left on 
bases Illinois 3, Towa 9. Passed balls D, Franzen, Ehem. 
Hit by pitched ball Hedrick. Losing pitcher E. Franzen. 
Umpires Emmerson Dexter, Dutch Kimbrell. 


Errors Illinois—Ehmen 2, Hedrick 2. lowa—R. Shiner 
2, Compton 2, Frederick 1. Runs batted in Stafford, Sals, 
Henry Osterbur. Two base hits Stafford. Three base hits E. 
Shiner, Salz. Struck out by Loeschen 2, by E, Shiner 8. 
Bases on balls off Loeschen 5, off E. Shiner 2. Stolen bases 
Compton, Frederick. Double plays E. Shiner-Stafford. Sacri- 
fice hits Stafford. Left on bases Ilinois 8, Iowa 6. Passed 
= a Hit by pitehed ball Eaton. Wild pitches E. 

ner 1. 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY DELIVERS 


3,000,000th 


GALLON OF SOYOIL PAINT 


] HEN the 3,000,000th gallon of 
‘the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany’s Soyoil paint was delivered 
to the farm of President Charles 
B. Shuman of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association the other day, it further 
emphasized the complete acceptance of 
Soyoil paint as a high quality product 
made from beans produced on our farms. 
Three million gallons is enough to 
paint every building gn every farm of 
every one of Illinois’ 146,000 Farm 
Bureau members. 

Soyoil paint has come a long way since 
those days 16 years ago when the Illinois 
Agricultural Association in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at the University of Illinois decided to 
find new uses for soybeans. 

At that time Illinois was producing 
and marketing one-half of all the soy- 
beans in the United States. Supply ex- 
ceeded demand and a low market price 
resulted because of the limited uses for 
soybean products then. 

Assigned to the job of research and 
formulation of a paint manufactured with 
soybean oil as the chief ingredient, G. 
W. Bunting of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company contacted 17 paint manufac- 
turers before one was found willing to 
spend the time and money to give soy- 
bean oil the proper treatment and _proc- 
essing so it could be used satisfactorily 
in the making of paint. 


OCTOBER, 1947 


President Charles B. Shuman of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association lost no time in 
putting the 3,000,000th gallon of Soyoil 
paint to work at his farm home in Moultrie 


county. 


Bunting is emphatic in pointing out 
that the move by the IAA and its affiliate, 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company, was 
not done in the hope of promoting busi- 
ness, but for the sake of “bettering the 
lot of Illinois farmers.” 


Since then the uses for soybeans have 
become wider—soybean flour, soybean oil 
meal for feeding, other edible uses, and 
for plastics. The demand for soybeans 


* 


President Charles B. 
Shuman (right) of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association re- 
ceives the 3,000,000th 
galion of Soyoil paint 
eat his farm near Sul- 
livan. Making the de- 
livery are Truck Sales- 
mon Roy Jennings 
(left) and Karl Kirk, 
Moultrie Service Com- 
pany manager. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association will 
be held in the Opera House of the 
Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, Mis- 
siouri, on the 19th day of November, 
1947, at 9:30 o'clock A.M. for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

To receive, consider and if ap- 
proved, to ratify and confirm the re- 
ports of the officers and the acts and 
proceedings of the Board of Direc- 
tors and officers in furtherance of 
the matters therein set forth since 
the last annual meeting of members 
of the Association; 

To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made 
by this Association of stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness of cor- 
porations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agricul- 
ture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To secure consent and authoriza- 
tion to acquire on behalf of the As- 
sociation by purchase certain stocks 
and evidences of indebtedness of 
corporations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agricul- 
ture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To elect seven (7) members of the 
Board of Directors to serve for a 
term of two years; 

To elect a President and Vice- 
President who shall also serve as 
directors for a term of one year; 

To consider and act upon such 
proposed amendments of the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation or of the By- 
Laws of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation as may be properly sub- 
mitted; 

For the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


thereby has become greater assuring Illi- 
nois farmers a better price and a sounder 
market. 

But the development of Soyoil paint 
was no overnight affair. Many problems 


had first to be overcome. For instance, 
one of the main problems was the slow- 
drying property of soybean oil which had 
to be speeded up. 

To the credit of many Farm Bureau 
people who bought the first Soyoil paint 
on faith, Bunting said: ‘I would like 
to shake the hand of every one of those 
farmers who bought Soyoil paint, be- 
cause these men laid the foundation for 
much that Illinois Farm Supply Company 
has done since—in other fields as well 
as the paint field.” 

Successful performance of Soyoil paint 
on millions of Illinois farm buildings 
also has proved the soundness of the 
vast amount of research and experimenta- 
tion originally done by Illinois Farm 


Supply Company. 
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LETTERS. TO 


IMPASSABLE ROADS 
WE were impressed by your article concerning 
rural roads in the May issue of the IAA 
REcoRD. We feel a need to mention our 
situation. 

The seven landowners on this side road 
pay road tax for others’ use. We have paid 
our share of interest and principal for $20,- 
000 in bond issues. A $100,000 county bond 
issue was voted last fall. Our township voted 
more than four to one against it, but we're 
going to help pay it. 

This 114 mile of dirt road is practically im- 
passable for cars about 7 months of the year. 

After years of false promises of improve- 
ment a road commissioner was elected in April, 
1943, whose efforts opened a mile of new 
road in place of a narrow lane where broken 
and washed-out bridges were almost beyond 
crossing in safety. 

This public official was taken fatally sick 
the first of July, 1943, and no official has 
taken any interest since. When they are told 
this great ditch across the road should be re- 
paired before winter they simply ignore it. 

The road can’t be said to have ruts — they 
long ago passed into great ditches and holes. 
At best, it is really unsafe for cars, and when 
muddy or frozen, keeping off is the solution. 
Several cars have been damaged, one recently 
costing a $40.00 repair bill. 

Gravel from a bank on one of the farms has 
been offered free, for 71/4 years. A substan- 
tial donation of money has been offered. They 
will not spread the gravel. 

The new road section, made 4 years ago, 
has never even graded since. Drainage 
water from fields has stood on parts of it for 
months at a time. 

Why should we have nothing for our road 
tax money? The ballot box is not the answer 
What can we do? 

(Name withheld) 
Brown County 


ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


LTHOUGH I've had very little experience 

as a teacher and none as a professor of 
education, I was reared in the country, edu- 
cated in a rural school, and indulged in eight 
years of courses in college and university, and 
I want to say that if the statement that gradu- 
ates of one-room schools seldom go further 
than the little village high school is true, my 
home community and others I know of must 
be mighty exceptional. 

And I can think of a good reason, too, why 
fewer rural pupils than urban pupils should 
continue beyond high school. The average 
rural pupil at 18 already has a sound training 
in an excellent occupation from helping his 
parents and neighbors which fits admirably 
with the courses and activities given by his 
local high school or farm adviser, home eco- 
nomics adviser and other leaders of rural ac- 
tivities. 

And he, or she, is likely to find a place 
ready and waiting upon completion of the 
high school course. Parents often dread to 
see the children go away to college and uni- 
versity because they tend to become enamored 
of the white collar life and not see its inade- 
quacies and disadvantages until it is too late. 

I question whether the consolidated grade 
school is really better for our country in the 
long run. Socialywelfare workers have learned 
that it makes for a better society if orphans 
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THE EDITOR 


are put in good homes rather than kept in 
institutions, even though surrounded by ex- 
perts. 


Educators admit that the home is tending to 
become merely an economic unit, and that the 
school must try to make for the mounting de- 
ficiencies of modern home life. Why then, 
I ask you are they abolishing through their 
propaganda THE ONE TYPE OF SCHOOL 
THAT IS MOST LIKE AN OLD-FASH- 
IONED FAMILY? Granted that the one 
room school building is likely to be inferior 
and equipment inadequate, the contact between 
teacher and pupil in the one-room school is 
much closer. A city cousin of 13 mentioned 
that fact the first time she ever visited our 
rural school. 


The trouble is we have a weakness for doing 
things en masse. We feel that if there is the 
tramp of many feet, staff meetings where they 
talk jargon, questionnaires put out by “ex- 
perts’”, etc., the most possible is being accom- 
plished. Byt it is the contact between the 
child and the adult of sympathy, humor, com- 
mon sense and active idealism that is a 
hundred times more important than all else 
together. 


And what if teaching is not regarded as a 
life time profession? We need more good 
homes and ex-teachers are superior home 
makers and parents. 


L. C. Olin 
Champaign, III. 


COVER PICTURES 


Am making a scrap book of your cover 
pictures and I find I have lost the March 
1947 Record. Would it be possible to get it 
now? Please let me know. 


Miss Jessie Lee 
Livingston County 


Here's Your Grain 
Marketing Plan 


(Continued from page 9) 


where it will be unloaded into the new 
200,000 bushel elevator of Indiana 
Grain Cooperative. The grain will go 
from this elevator at Decatur, Ala. to 
a large feed mill owned and operated 
by the Southern States Cooperative 
group. 

The first barge of corn destined for 
Decatur, Ala., left Havana River Grain 
Company dock on Sept. 11. 

Prairie Grain Company organized 
about two years ago and has acquired 
building sites at Hennepin, Lacon and 


Ottawa. A 125,000 bushel ‘elevator is 
now under construction at Hennepin. 
As this article is written, concrete is 
being poured at the Hennepin site. 

Steel and lumber is on the ground 
at Lacon and construction will begin 
at this site at once. 

The Ottawa site will be developed 
within the next few months depending 
on the progress made at Hennepin and 
Lacon. 

The Producers River Grain Company 
at Morris, will serve Grundy, Iroquois, 
Livingston, Kendall, La Salle and parts 
of Ford, Will, Kankakee and DeKalb 
counties. It plans to either purchase 
and operate the elevator now owned 
at Morris by Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion, or build a new river house. 

A series of district Farm Bureau 
meetings was completed at DeKalb 
Sept. 9. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY 


To all Policyholders and Members: 
Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Fire Company will 
be held in the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, on Tuesday, the 18th 
day of November, 1947, at 10:00 A.M. 
to receive> consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm the reports of the 
officers and the acts and proceed- 
ings of the Board of Directors since 
the last annual meeting of members 
of the Company; to elect three di- 
rectors for a term of three years, to 
elect two directors for a term of one 
year and for the transaction of such 
other and further business as may 
come before the meeting. 


Geo. F. Hayes, Secretary 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 18th day of November, 
1947, at the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the 
DeSoto Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
to elect directors for the succeeding 
year; to receive and if approved, 
confirm the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Association for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1947; to consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm all of the acts and 
proceedings of the Board of Directors 
done and taken since the last an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of the Association; 
and for the transaction of such fur- 
ther and other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 


S. F. Russell, Secretary 
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The above map of Madison County shows how effectively the 
feed delivery route system works and how completely it is 
covered by three feed salesmen every two weeks. Dotted lines 
show each day’s route of the first week and the broken lines 
show routes covered the second week. 


BLUE SEAL ‘‘Direct-to-the-Farm”’ Service 
AR saves time and expense for Henry Heepke 


Here’s what Mr. Henry Heepke, who 
farms 210 acres in Madison County, 
has to say about his salesman’s Blue 
Seal route system: 


“John, my salesman, brings the feed on 
his regular delivery day and leaves it 
whether I’m there or not. He puts the 
feed right in the bin where I want it. 
I have a standing order for feed for 
two weeks and unless there is some 
change, that’s what he brings. I never 
have to worry about being out of feed! 


**You know we get pretty busy some- 
times and can’t take time to go in to 
town to pick up feed.” 


“If it wasn’t for this route system, my 
hogs might have to go without their 
supplements for 2 or 3 days at a time 

~e “~~ during the busy 
ea ~seasons—and 
that’s no way 
to raise hogs!” 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago, Illinois 


LETTERS TO 


MPASSABLE ROADS 
E were impressed by your article concerning 
rural roads in the May issue of the LAA 
REcorD. We feel a need to mention our 
situation. 

The seven landowners on this side road 
pay road tax for others’ use. We have paid 
our share of interest and principal for $20,- 
000 in bond issues. A $100,000 county bond 
issue was voted last fall. Our township voted 
more than four to one against it, but we're 
going to help pay it. 

This 114 mile of dirt road is practically im- 
passable for cars about 7 months of the year. 

After years of false promises of improve- 
ment a road commissioner was elected in April, 
1943, whose efforts opened a mile of new 
road in place of a narrow lane where broken 
and washed-out bridges were almost beyond 
crossing in safety. 

This public official was taken fatally sick 
the first of July, 1943, and no official has 
taken any interest since. When they are told 
this great ditch across the road should be re- 
paired before winter they simply ignore it. 

The road can’t be said to have ruts — they 
long ago passed into great ditches and holes. 
At best, it is really unsafe for cars, and when 
muddy or frozen, keeping off is the solution 
Several cars have been damaged, one recently 
costing a $40.00 repair bill. 

Gravel from a bank on one of the farms has 
been offered free, for 71/, years. A substan- 
tial donation of money has been offered. They 
will not spread the gravel. 

The new road section, made 4 years ago, 
has never even been graded since. Drainage 
water from fields has stood on parts of it for 
months at a time. 

Why should we have nothing for our road 
tax money? The ballot box is not the answer 
What can we do? 

(Name withheld) 
Brown County 


CONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


LTHOUGH I've had very little experience 

as a teacher and none as a professor of 
education, I was reared in the country, edu- 
cated in a rural school, and indulged in eight 
years of courses in college and university, and 
I want to say that if the statement that gradu- 
ates of one-room schools seldom go further 
than the little village high school is true, my 
home community and others I know of mus: 
be mighty exceptional. 

And I can think of a good reason, too, why 
fewer rural pupils than urban pupils should 
continue beyond high school. The average 
rural pupil at 18 already has a sound training 
in an excellent occupation from helping his 
parents and neighbors which fits admirably 
with the courses and activities given by his 
local high school or farm adviser, home eco- 
nomics adviser and other leaders of rural ac- 
tivities. 

And he, or she, is likely to find a place 
ready and waiting upon completion of the 
high school course. Parents often dread to 
see the children go away to college and uni- 
versity because they tend to become enamored 
of the white collar life and not see its inade- 
quacies and disadvantages until it is too late. 

I question whether the consolidated grade 
school is really better for our country in the 
long run. Social welfare workers have learned 
that it makes for a better society if orphans 
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are put in good homes rather than kept in 
institutions, even though surrounded by ex- 
perts. 


Educators admit that the home is tending to 
become merely an economic unit, and that the 
school must try to make for the mounting de- 
ficiencies of modern home life. Why then, 
I ask you are they abolishing through their 
propaganda THE ONE TYPE OF SCHOOL 
THAT IS MOST LIKE AN OLD-FASH- 
IONED FAMILY? Granted that the one 
room school building is likely to be inferior 
and equipment inadequate, the contact between 
teacher and pupil in the one-room school is 
much closer. A city cousin of 13 mentioned 
that fact the first time she ever visited our 
rural school. 


The trouble is we have a weakness for doing 
things en masse. We feel that if there is the 
tramp of many feet, staff meetings where they 
talk jargon, questionnaires put out by “ex- 
perts’’, etc., the most possible is being accom- 
plished. But it is the contact between the 
child and the adult of sympathy, humor, com- 
mon sense and active idealism that is a 
hundred times more important than all else 
together. 


And what if teaching is not regarded as a 
life time profession? We need more good 
homes and ex-teachers are superior home 
makers and parents. 


L. C. Olin 
Champaign, III. 


COVER PICTURES 


Am making a scrap book of your cover 
pictures and I find I have lost the March 
1947 Record. Would it be possible to get it 
now? Please let me know. 


Miss Jessie Lee 
Livingston County 


Here's Your Grain 


Marketing Plan 


(Continued from page 9) 


where it will be unloaded into the new 
200,000 bushel elevator of Indiana 
Grain Cooperative. The grain will go 
from this elevator at Decatur, Ala. to 
a large feed mill owned and operated 
by the Southern States Cooperative 
group. 

The first barge of corn destined for 
Decatur, Ala., left Havana River Grain 
Company dock on Sept. 11. 

Prairie Grain Company organized 
about two years ago and has acquired 
building sites at Hennepin. Lacon and 


Ottawa. A 125,000 bushel elevator is 
now under construction at Hennepin. 
As this article is written, concrete 1s 
being poured at the Hennepin site. 

Steel and lumber is on the ground 
at Lacon and construction will begin 
at this site at once. 

The Ottawa site will be developed 
within the next few months depending 
on the progress made at Hennepin and 
Lacon. 

The Producers River Grain Company 
at Morris, will serve Grundy, Iroquois, 
Livingston, Kendall, La Salle and parts 
of Ford, Will, Kankakee and DeKalb 
counties. It plans to either purchase 
and operate the elevator now owned 
at Morris by Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion, or build a new river house. 

A series of district Farm Bureau 
meetings was completed at DeKalb 
Sept. 9. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY 


To all Policyholders and Members: 
Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Fire Company will 
be held in the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, on Tuesday, the 18th 
day of November, 1947, at 10:00 A.M. 
to receive, consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm the reports of the 
officers and the acts and proceed- 
ings of the Board of Directors since 
the last annual meeting of members 
of the Company; to elect three di- 
rectors for a term of three years, to 
elect two directors for a term of one 
year and for the transaction of such 
other and further business as may 
come before the meeting. 


Geo. F. Hayes, Secretary 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 18th day of November, 
1947, at the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the 
DeSoto Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
to elect directors for the succeeding 
year; to receive and if approved, 
confirm the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Association for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1947; to consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm all of the acts and 
proceedings of the Board of Directors 
done and taken since the last an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of the Association; 
and for the transaction of such fur- 
ther and other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 


S. F. Russell, Secretary 


I. A. A. RECORD 
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The above map of Madison County shows how effectively the 
feed delivery route system works and how completely it is 
covered by three feed salesmen every two weeks. Dotted lines 
show each day's route of the first week and the broken lines 
show routes covered the second week. 


BLUE SEAL ‘'Direct-to-the-Farm”’ Service 
saves time and expense for Henry Heepke 


Trae 
Henry C. Heepke 
Here’s what Mr. Henry Heepke, who 
farms 210 acres in Madison County, 
has to say about his salesman’s Blue 
Seal route system: 


“John, my salesman, brings the feed on 
his regular delivery day and leaves it 
whether I’m there or not. He puts the 
feed right in the bin where I want it. 
I have a standing order for feed for 
two weeks and unless there is some 
change, that’s what he brings. I never 
have to worry about being out of feed! 


“You know we get pretty busy some- 
times and can’t take time to go in to 
town to pick up feed.” 


“Uf it wasn’t for this route system, my 
hogs might have to go without their 
supplements for 2 or 3 days at a time 
during the busy 
seasons—and 
that’s no way 
to raise hogs!” 


alas : 
Feed is delivered direct to Barn lot. Orders placed two weeks ahead 
of delivery date. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago, Illinois 


With the court of honor smiling their approval, IAA Director Otto Steffey, chairman of the 
Sports Festival, puckers up to kiss Queen of Sports Evelyn Koski, 28, of DeKalb county. 


EET the Queen of Sports, pretty 
brunette Evelyn Koski of DeKalb, 
star fireball pitcher of the cham- 
pionship DeKalb women’s softball 

team. 

Evelyn was crowned Queen of Sports 
by Doug Mills, University of Illinois di- 
rector of athletics, during the Friday after- 
noon ceremonies of the Sports Festival. 

The crowning ceremonies were held 
in the University of Illinois football sta- 
dium. 

Preceding the crowning ceremony 
Evelyn marched into the stadium leading 
the parade of championship winners. 
During the crowning Evelyn was flanked 
by her court of honor, composed of 13 
women championship winners of Festival 
sports events. 

Back in DeKalb Evelyn is not only a 
crack ball player and athlete, she also 
manages to crowd two other full time 
careers into a busy life. 

She not only keeps house for her 
husband, a former captain in the air 
forces and veteran B-17 pilot of 51 mis- 
sions, but also manages to find time to 
be secretary to the general manager of 
the DeKalb Agricultural Association. 

Evelyn grew up and lived on a farm 
until her marriage two and one-half years 
ago. Her father, Harry Mosher of De- 
Kalb, is a Farm Bureau booster. 
He’s been a member for 25 years! Evelyn 
and her husband joined Farm Bureau 
soon after they were married. 

Evelyn has played an active part in 
the Rural Youth organization in DeKalb 
county. She was a member for about 
five years and at one time served as 
secretary of the DeKalb County Rural 
Youth. 

She not only loves sports but she is 
Sports Festival minded too. For several 
years she has worked on the DeKalb 
County Sports Festival committee. 

Evelyn is not the only member of her 
family that likes softball. Her brother, 
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Name First 
Queen of 


SPORTS 


WwW 


Bob Mosher, played on the all-county 
team at the state Sports Festival. A 
second brother, Jack, played on the sec- 
ond place DeKalb Rural Youth team. 

Her sister, Dorothy, also appeared at 
the Sports Festival and was a member of 
the fifth place bowling team, placed 
first in shuffle board doubles and first 
in chair quoits doubles. 

The DeKalb county girls softball team 
has gone to the state Sports Festival for 
six years and each year has come home 
with the championship. 

Evelyn pitched on all of these six 
championship teams. 


(Continued from page 17) 


bert, Edgar; 2nd, Jack Mattingly, Coles; 3rd, Harry 
Wright, Jr., DuPage. | Ns 

Girls — (16 and older) Diving: Ist, Joan 
Clements, Iroquois; 2ad, Lora Martin, Champaign; 
3rd, Carol Neureuther, Bureau. 

Girls — (15 and under) Diving: 1st, Mary Ras- 
musen, DeKalb; 2nd, Noma McGwinn, Coles; 
3rd, Donna Davis, Champaign. 


TRACK 

Boys (16 and older) — High Jump: st, Robert 
Lenhausen, La Salle; Ist, B. Adams (tic), Kane; 
3rd, Russell Anderson, DeKalb; 3rd, Wendell 
Bowers (tie), Vermilion. 

15 and under) — High Jump: ist, Ben- 
nett Roadhouse, Greene; 2nd, Robert Harms, Iro- 
quois; 3rd, James Funhouser (tie), Edgar. 

(16 and older) — 50 Yard Dash: Ist, 
Don Shuman, Whiteside; 2nd, Pete Bartram, Clark ; 
3rd, Jim Moore, Adams. 

Boys (15 and under) — 50 Yard Dash: Ist, 
ao Pinegar, Vermilion; 2nd, Ronald Reigel, 
ason; 3rd, Jim Moreland, Vermilion. 
Boys (16 older) — Broad Jump: 1st, Jim 
Moore, Adams; 2nd, Don Shuman, Whiteside; 

3rd, Don Schultz, DeKalb. 

Boys (15 and under) — Broad Jump; 1st, John 
Pinegar, Vermilion; 2nd, Jim Torri, Bureau; 3rd, 
Robert Harms, Iroquois. 
ecg « (16 and older) — 100 Yard Dash: 1st, 
Jim Moore, Adams; 2nd, Don Stormer, Vermilion ; 
3rd, Don Chrisman,’ Vermilion. 

Boys (15 and under) — 100 Yard Dash: Ist, 
John Pinegar, Vermilion; 2nd, Dick Jury, Wood- 
ford; 3rd, Ronald Reigel, Mason. 

(16 and older) — Relay: ist, Whiteside; 
2nd, Vermilion; 3rd, Bureau. 

Girls (16 and older) — High Jump: Ist, Velma 
Ackerman, Tazewell; 2nd, Alice Rich, Crawford; 
2nd, Gwen Laufer (tie), Kane. 

Girls (15 and wonder) — High me Ist, Nancy 
Twilliger, Bureau; 2nd, Agness Layden, Vermilion ; 
3rd, Jean Adams, Kane. 

Girls (16 and older) — 75 Yard Dash: Ist, 
sailor Lyons, DeKalb; 2nd, Janice Fager, Mason ; 
3rd rnice Ringhouse, Mason. 


Girls (15 and under) — 75 Yard Dash: Ist, 


Winning a blue ribbon in tumbling is the 
Wabash county 4-H team, left to right, 
Clark Esarey, Billy Groff and LeRoy Scott. 


Charles Fray, Alton, crack shot for a cartridge company, gives demonstration during skeet 
and trap shoot at Champaign gun club. i 


I. A. A. RECORD 


Mary Gebhart, Champaign, takes first in 
women’s archery. 


Becky Ayars, Champaign; 2nd, Agness Layden, 
Vermilion; 3rd, Elaine Strube, Mason. 

Girls (16 and older) — Broad a: Ist, 
Agness Layden, Vermilion; 2nd, Ann Schlorff, Ver- 
milion ; 3rd, Neta Estes, Clark. 

ae TRAP SHOOT 

Individual — Men: ist, J. F. Holderman, 
Grundy; 2nd, Bob Reese, Henry; 3rd, C. Cocho- 
noon, Clark. 

Team — Men (A Team): ist, Tazewell; 2nd, 
Sangamon; 3rd, Champaign. 

eam — Men (B Team): ist, Henry; 2nd, 
Piatt; 3rd, Tazewell. ; 

Husband and Wife: Mr. and Mrs. James Vin- 
chell, Henry. 

Junior: Bob Reese, Henry. 

Old Timers: Art Hummel, Kendall. 

Two-man Team: John Phillips and James Hol- 
derman, Grundy. 

‘Women’s Championship: Mrs. J. P. Vinchell, 
Henry. 

All Around Trap — Skeet — Doubles: Marion 
Bartlow. ice 


VOLLEY BALL 
1st, Richard McHugh, Will; 2nd, Alfred Man- 
gold, Mason; 3rd, Harold Toepke. 
WOODCHOPPING 
Individual — ist, Turner Mayfield, Shelby; 2nd, 
Bob Stewart, Greene; 3rd, Granville Hodson, 


Adams. 
_ WOMEN’S EVENTS 
Chair oits — Junior: ist, Mrs. Elmer Pock- 
lington, acoupin; 2nd, Leona Leonard, Ver- 


Chair Qu $ 
Kane; 2nd, Mrs. L. L. Love, Macoupin; 3rd, 
Mrs. Logan Hedrick, Champaign. 

Clock Golf — Junior: 1st, Jean Stayton, Ma- 
coupin; 2nd, Mrs. Lawrence Nichols, Woodford; 
3rd, Mrs. Roland Cox, McLean. 

Clock Golf — Senior: ist, Mrs. Ola Harsh- 
barger, Piatt; 2nd, Mrs. Albert Anderson, Cham- 
paign; 3rd, Mrs. C. W. Homann, Edgar. 

Clock Golf — Junior Doubies: DeKalb. 

Clock Golf — Senior Doubles: Champaign. 

Dart Throwing — Senior Individual: ist, Mrs. 
Otto Harms, Macoupin;. 2nd, Mrs. Eugene Cald- 
well, Tazewell; 3rd, Mrs. Mary Schaumburg, Iro- 
quois. 

Dart Throwing — Junior Individual: 1st, Mrs. 
John Howell, McLean; 2nd, Leona Leonard, Ver- 
milion; 3rd, Mrs. Rex Mills, Champaign. 

Dart Throwing — Senior Doubles: ist, Kane; 
2nd, DeKalb. 

Knot Tying — Senior: 1st, Mrs. Wayne Heck- 
man, Champaign; 2nd, Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane; 
3rd, Mrs. Walter Brandt, McLean. 

Knot Tying — Junior: Mary Huftlin, DeKalb. 

Shuffle Board — Senior Individual: st, Mrs. 
Viola Beecue, Effnigham; 2nd, Mrs. Walter Brandt, 
McLean; 3rd, Mrs. Gerald Thomas, DeKalb. , 

Shuffle Board — Senior Doubles: ist, Coles; 
2nd, Effingham, 3rd, Kane. 

Shuffle Board — Junior Individual: 1st, Harriet 
Reed, Kane; 2nd, Ruth Soper, Fulton; 3rd, Nora 
Wetherell, Effingham. 

Table Tennis — 

4-H — 1st, Charlotte Hanly, Greene; 2nd, Margie 
Groves, DeKalb; 3rd, Eldora Runge, McLean. 

Class — 1st, Carol Dickerson, Ogle; 2nd, 

Mrs. H. F. Engelking, Champaign; 3rd, Virginia 
Guthrie, Moultrie. 

Open Class — Doubles — ist, Kane; 2nd, Ogle. 


OCTOBER, 1947 


On the word “Go,” girls over 15 leave the edge of the University swimming pool to 


Senior women win- 
ners in the dart 
throwing, are left to 
right, Mrs. Otto Harms, 
Macoupin, first; Mrs. 
Eugene Caldwell, 
Tazewell, second; Mrs. 
Mary Schaumburg, Iro- 
quois, third; Mrs. W. 
C. Picken, Champaign, 
fourth, and Mrs. Ola 
Harshbarger, Piatt, 
fifth. 


Senior Chair quoits 
double winners, left 
to right, are: Mrs. 
Logan Hedrick, Mrs. 
Albert Anderson, both 
Champaign, second; 
Mrs. Roscoe R. Smith 
and Mrs. William J. 
Peplow, both Kane, 
first. 


compete in one of the freestyle events. 


Winners in the jun- 
jor chair quoits sin- 
giles, left to right, are 
Mrs. Elmer Peckling- 
ton, first, Macoupin, 
Leona Leonard, sec- 
ond, Vermilion, and 
senior, Mrs. Roscoe 
Smith, first, Kane; 
Mrs. L. L. Love, sec- 
ond, Macoupin, and 
Mrs. Logon Hedrick, 
third, Champaign. 


With the court of honor smiling their approval, IAA Director Otto Steffey, chairman of the 
Sports Festival, puckers up to kiss Queen of Sports Evelyn Koski, 28, of DeKalb county. 3rd. Don Chrisman, Vermilion. 


EET the Queen of Sports, pretty 

brunette Evelyn Koski of DeKalb, 

star fireball pitcher of the cham- 

pionship DeKalb women’s softball 
team. 

Evelyn was crowned, Queen of Sports 
by Doug Mills, University of Illinois di- 
rector of athletics, during the Friday after- 
noon ceremonies of the Sports Festival. 

The crowning ceremonies were held 
in the University of Illinois football sta- 
dium. 

Preceding the crowning ceremony 
Evelyn marched into the stadium leading 
the ‘parade of championship winners. 
During the crowning Evelyn was flanked 
by her court of honor, composed of 13 
women championship winners of Festival 
sports events. 

Back in DeKalb Evelyn is not only a 
crack ball player and athlete, she also 
manages to crowd two other full time 
careers into a busy life. 

She not only keeps house for her 
husband, a former captain in the air 
forces and veteran B-17 pilot of 51 mis- 
sions, but also manages to find time to 
be secretary to the general manager of 
the DeKalb Agricultural Association. 

Evelyn grew up and lived on a farm 
until her marriage two and one-half years 
ago. Her father, Harry Mosher of De- 
Kalb, is a good Farm Bureau booster 
He’s been a member for 25 years! Ev elyn 
and her husband joined’ Farm Bureau 
soon after they were married. 

Evelyn has played an active part in 
the Rural Youth organization in DeKalb 
county. She was a member for about 
five years and at one time served as 
secretary of the DeKalb County Rural 
Youth. 

She not only loves sports but she its 
Sports Festival minded too, For several 
years she has worked on the DeKalb 
Countv Sports Festival committee. 

Evelyn is not the only member of her 
family that likes softball. Her brother. 
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bert, Edgar; 2nd, Jack Mattingly, Coles; 3rd, Harry 
Wright, Jr., DuPage. 

Girls — (16 and older) Diving: Ist, Joan 
Clements, Iroquois, 2nd, Lora Martin, Champaign; 
3rd, Carol Neureuther, Bureau. 

Girls — (15 and under) Diving: Ist, Mary Ras- 
musen, DeKalb; 2nd, Noma McGwinn, Coles; 
3rd, Donna Davis, Champaign. 


TRACK 


Boys (16 and older) — High Jump: 1st, Robert 
Lenhausen, La Salle; Ist, B. Adams (tic), Kane; 
3rd, Russell Anderson, DeKalb; 3rd, Wendell 
Bowers (tie), Vermilion. 

Boys (15 and under) — High Jump: Ist, Ben- 
nett Roadhouse, Greene; 2nd, Robert Harms, Iro- 
quois; 3rd, James Funhouser (tic), Edgar. 


Boys (16 and older) — 50 Yard Dash: Ist, 
Don Shuman, Whiteside; 2nd, Pete Bartram, Clark; 
3rd, Jim Moore, Adams. 

Boys (15 and under) — 50 Yard Dash: Ist, 


John Pinegar, Vermilion; 2nd, Ronald Reigel, 
Mason; 3rd, Jim Moreland, Vermilion, 

Boys (16 and older) — Broad Jump: 1st, Jim 
Moore, Adams; 2nd, Don Shuman, Whiteside; 
3rd, Don Schultz, DeKalb. 

Boys (15 and under) — Broad Jump: st, John 
Pinegar, Vermilion; 2nd, Jim Torn, Bureau; 3rd, 
Robert Harms, Iroquois. 

Boys (16 and older) — 100 Yard Dash: Ist, 
Jim Moore, Adams; 2nd, Don Stormer, Vermilion; 


Boys (15 and under) — 100 Yard Dash: _ Ist, 
John Pinegat, Vermilion; 2nd, Dick Jury, Wood- 


A, ford; 3rd, Ronald Reigel, Mason. 
W wv Boys (16 and older) — Relay: 1st, Whiteside; 
2nd, Vermilion; 3rd, Bureau 
Girls (16 and older) — High Jump: Ist, Velma 
Ackerman, Tazewell; 2nd, Alice Rich, Crawford; 
Gwen Laufer (tie), Kane. 


° 
| 2nd, 
Nar | ie rst Girls (15 and under) — High Jump: Ist, Nancy 
Twilliger, Bureau; 2nd, Agness Layden, Vermilion; 
3rd. Jean Adams, Kane. 


Girls (16 and older) — 75 Yard Dash: Ist, 
Shirley Lyons, DeKalb; 2nd, Janice Fager, Mason; 


uee!l l of 3rd, Bernice Ringhouse, Mason. 
Girls (15 and under) — 75 Yard Dash: Ist. 


a 


Bob Mosher, played on the all-county 
team at the state Sports Festival. A 
second brother, Jack, played on the sec- 
ond place DeKalb Rural Youth team. 

Her sister, Dorothy, also appeared at 
the Sports Festival and was a member of 
the fifth place bowling team, placed 
first in shuffle board doubles and first 
in chair quoits doubles. 

The DeKalb county girls softball team 
has gone to the state Sports Festival for 
six years and each year has come home 


with the championship. 
nae Sais, aase Winning a blue ribbon in tumbling is the 
Evelyn pitched on all of these six Wabash county 4-H team, left to right, 


championship teams. Clark Esarey, Billy Groff and LeRoy Scott. 


¢ 


Charles Fray, Alton, crack shot for a cartridge company, gives demonstration during skeet ‘7 Gi 
and trap shoot at Champaign gun club. 


I. A. A. RECORD 


Mary Gebhart, Champaign, takes first in 
women’s archery. 


Becky Ayars, Champaign; 2nd, Agness Layden 
Vermilion; 3rd, Elaine Strube, Mason. 

Girls (16 and older) — Broad Jump 
Agness Layden, Vermilion; 2nd, Ann Schlorff 
milion; 3rd, Neta Estes, Clark 

TRAP SHOOT 

Individual — Men: Ist, J. F. Holderman, 
Grundy; 2nd, Bob Reese, Henry; 3rd, C. Cocho 
noon, Clark. 

Team — Men (A Team): Ist, Tazewell; 2nd, 
Sangamon; 3rd, Champaign. 

Team — Men (B Team): Ist, Henry: 2nd 
Piatt; 3rd, Tazewell. 

Husband and Wife: Mr. and Mrs. James Vin 
chell, Henry 

Junior: Bob Reese, Henry 

Old Timers: Art Hummel, Kendall. 

Two-man Team: John Phillips and James Hol 
derman, Grundy. 

Women’s Championship: Mrs. J. P. Vinchell, 
Henry. 

All Around Trap — Skeet — Doubles: Marion 


Bartlow. 
VOLLEY BALL 


ist, Richard McHugh, Will: id, A d Man 
gold, Mason; 3rd, Harold Toepke. 
WOODCHOPPING 
Individual — Ist, Turner Mayfield, Shelby ; 


Bob Stewart, Greene; 3rd, Granville Hoc 


Adams. 
WOMEN’S EVENTS 

Chair Quoits — Junior: ist, Mrs. Elmer Pock- 
lington, Macoupin: 2nd, Teona Leonard, Ver 
milion; 3rd. Hazel Hart, DeKalb 

Chair Quoits — Senior: 1st, Mrs. Roscoe 
Kane; 2nd, Mrs. L. L. Love, Macoupin; 3rd, 
Mrs. Logan Hedrick, Champaign. 

Clock Golf — Junior: Ist, Jean Stayton, Ma- 
coupin; 2nd, Mrs. Lawrence Nichols, Woodford: 
3rd, Mrs. Roland Cox, McLean. 

Clock Golf — Senior: ist, Mrs. Ola Harsh- 
barger, Piatt; 2nd, Mrs. Albert Anderson, Cham 
paign; 3rd, Mrs. C. W. Homann, Edgar. 

Clock Golf — Junior Doubies: DeKalb. 

Clock Golf — Senior Doubles: Champaign. 

Dart Throwing — Senior Individual: 1st, Mrs. 
Otto Harms, Macoupin: 2nd, Mrs. Eugene Cald- 
well, Tazewell; 3rd, Mrs. Mary Schaumburg, Iro 
quois. 

Dart Throwing — Junior Individual: 1st, Mrs. 
John Howell, McLean; 2nd, Leona Leonard, Ver- 
milion; 3rd, Mrs. Rex Mills, Champaign. 

Dart Throwing — Senior Doubles: ist, Kane 
2nd, DeKalb. 

Knot Tying — Senior: ist, Mrs. Wayne Heck- 
man, Champaign; 2nd, Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane; 
3rd, Mrs. Walter Brandt, McLean. 

Knot Tying — Junior: Mary Huftlin, DeKalb. 

Shuffle Board — Senior Individual: 1st, Mrs 
Viola Beecue, Effnigham; 2nd, Mrs. Walter Brandt, 
McLean; 3rd, Mrs. Gerald Thomas, DeKalb. 

Shuffle Board — Senior Doubles: ist, Coles; 
2nd, Effingham, 3rd, Kane. 

Shuffle Board — Junior Individual: ist, Harriet 
Reed, Kane: 2nd, Ruth Soper, Fulton; 3rd, Nora 
Wetherell, Effingham. 

Table Tennis — 

4-H — list, Charlotte Hanly, Greene; 2nd, Margie 
Groves, DeKalb; 3rd, Eldora Runge, McLean. 

Open Class — Ist, Carol Dickerson, Ogle: 2nd, 
Mrs. H. F. Engelking, Champaign; 3rd, Virginia 
Guthrie, Moultrie. 

Open Class — Doubles — ist, Kane; 2nd, Ogle 


OCTOBER, 1947 


On the word ‘'Go,”’ girls over 15 leave the edge of the University swimming pool to 
compete in one of the freestyle events. 


Senior women win- 
ners in the dart 
throwing, are left to 
right, Mrs. Otto Harms, 
Macoupin, first; Mrs. 
Eugene Caldwell, 
Tazewell, second; Mrs. 
Mary Schaumburg,lro- “** 
quois, third; Mrs. W. 
C. Picken, Champaign, 
fourth, and Mrs. Ola 
Harshbarger, Piatt, 
fifth. 


oad 


bs Winners in the jun- 
ior chair quoits sin- 
gles, left to right, are 
Mrs. Elmer Peckling- 
ton, first, Macoupin, 
leona Leonard, sec- 
ond, Vermilion, and 
senior, Mrs. Roscoe 
Smith, first, Kane; 
Mrs. L. L. Love, sec- 
ond, Macoupin, and 
Mrs. Logan Hedrick, 
third, Champaign. 


Senior Chair quoits 
double winners, left 
to right, are: Mrs. 
Logan Hedrick, Mrs. 
Albert Anderson, both 
Champaign, second; 
Mrs. Roscoe R. Smith 
and Mrs. William J. 
Peplow, both Kane, 
first. 


“Future Orders mean a great 
saving and a guarantee of 
good quality!” — says Fred 
Lurkins of Bond County. 


Here’s why farmers like the Future Order 
Plan—(1) They like the convenience of 
placing only one order and getting deliv- 
eries as they are needed. (2) They are 
assured of an adequate supply for the 
year’s work. (3) No down payment. Pay- 
ment can be made as deliveries are made. 
(4) They pay less because of a special dis- 
count for Future Orders. 


Decide now, how much oil and grease you 
will need for next year’s farm work. You 
can order other things at the same time 
too. Extra spark plugs and oil filters should 
always be on hand. Include them in your 
order. If you have never tried Blue Seal 


Anti-rust, you have a treat in store. Easily ily al 
applied, it keeps your equipment free from 
ay until the .. oe site a year’s Fred Lurkins of Bond County, signs up for Future Motor Oil deliveries with Blue FIRE! 
ae Seal trucksalesman George Morgan. This is the twelfth consecutive year f *), 
protection! Order some. that he has used the “Future Order”plan. amil 
take | 
again 
Count 
his “ 
Coun’ 
prom 
BLUE SEAL GREASE GUNS 
ILLINI PREMIUM MOTOR OIL ee ee ee 
Illini Premium Motor Oil is our most popular oil. It makes TO ee 
up 60% of our total Motor Oil Sales to farmers. OIL FILTER CARTRIDGES 
Ulini_ is a new motor oil with 5 outstanding features of This new can-type replacement cartridge mutu 
superiority; (1) keeps a clean motor clean longer; (2) pro- is well made ond very efficient. Order a 
vides a better piston-seal; (3) non-corrosive to bearing supply. 4 you 
metals; (4) holds resinous varnish formation to minimum; 
(5) assured longer life for piston rings and cylinder walls. EDISON SPARK PLUGS ¥ i 
These plugs with the “spun-on” leakproof cons 
gasket give excellent service. 4 
your 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. Wom 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO Teall 
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It's a wise farmer who reminds his fam- | ; 
ily and his help often to, “WATCH OUT FOR 
FIRE!" A fire conscious family is a careful 
family. But a really thoughtful farmer will 
take one more important step: He’ll insure 
against fire loss, with a low-cost, mutual 
Country Mutual Fire policy. Then should 
his ‘‘ounce of prevention” fail, his friendly 
Country Mutual Fire agent will be there 
promptly with a ‘‘pound of cure”. 


Your Country Mutual Fire policy is a 


' mutual policy with savings passed back to . 
‘ you from year to year — dividends on your 0 U N TR 
‘| constant efforts to avoid fire loss. So call in Mutual 


*} your friendly agent and let him help you F i R F 
work out a fire-prevention program that will 
“Tl really provide protection. Cz a f- an G 


‘Future Orders mean a great 
saving and a guarantee of 
good quality!” — says Fred 
Lurkins of Bond County. 
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Kuce High 


The $% of Galy! 


Here is agriculture’s No. 1 crop — the 
bright-eyed, sun-tanned youngsters growing 
up on American farms. The corn may fail 
here and there, but so long as-these kids are 
all ‘Knee high by the fourth’’, all is well for 
agriculture. 


The efforts of your Farm Bureau are 
aimed at making ever richer the environment 
from which these youngsters take their 


Mhkbinorts strength — through better schools, better! 


homes, better roads, better recreational facil- 


A G Ri Cc ULT URAL ities, better opportunities when each starts out 
A S$ S$ @) C IAT H '@) N on his own. For those of us with youngsters § 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS ba aims of the Farm Bureau strike close to the 
eart. ? 
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Before these tiny feet take their first step, you WA 
should take one, Daddy: 
Go down to your Farm Bureau office and when et 2 
you’ve finished passing out cigars, have a talk with 
your friendly Country Life Insurance agent. Let him 
help work out a life insurance program that will help 
you meet this new responsibility. 
Preside 
The paths these tiny feet will follow throughout b agen 
life can depend on how well you follow the advice of mane 
your long-experienced Country Life agent. He can coe 


make your dreams come true for this new babe, at a INSURANCE 
price that fits your budget. COMPANY 


agriculture. 


E FARMERS, I am sure, would like to suggest that 

consumers the world over join with us in reverently 

giving thanks for a harvest that is in most respects 

more bountiful than we had dared anticipate. All 
possible grain will be saved for a world in dire need. It is 
indeed a harvest of golden grain in 
more ways than one. 

Every farmer has felt the thrill 
and satisfaction of running his hands 
deep into a load of freshly harvested 
grain — grain which he has helped 
produce. 

He thinks of the long hours of 
sweat and dust: he remembers the 
hopes and fears as he watched the 
western sky; he knows of what this 
grain is made. Let us think for a 
little about a bushel of our most important grain — corn. 

The last 15 years have been marked by wonderful 
progress in the science and technique of corn production, 
yet the chemical composition of the grain itself is little 
changed. It consists of proteins, starch, oil and cellulose, 
combined in about the same proportions as in the corn 
produced in 1932. 

A bushel of corn today will not produce much more 
meat or corn flakes than it did in that desperate year. In 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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GRAINS OF GOLD — HOW MANY IN A DOLLAR? 
By President Charles 2 Simeus 


other words, the real value of a bushel of corn has not 
changed. The corn that we burned for fuel 15 years ago 
was just as good as that which we so carefully handle today. 
There is nothing wrong with corn or its value as measured 
in terms of human needs. The trouble lies in our measure 
of value — money. 

The best doctor in the land would quickly give up if 
the temperature of his patient varied from day to day by 
as much as 10 degrees. An economy based upon a dollar 
which fluctuates in value to the extent witnessed durin 
the past few years is “sick unto death.” The real value 
of a dollar in 1932 was approximately 280 pounds of 
shelled corn; today the same dollar is worth only 22 
pounds of corn. 

As farmers look ahead and dream of a balanced 
economy and abundant production, they realize that this 
widely fluctuating value of the dollar is another heavy 
millstone holding us back. Your State and National or- 
ganizations have for years urged that Congress take steps 
to actually ‘‘regulate the value thereof.” 

Perhaps we need a governmental agency operating 
within proper safeguards to at least partially stabilize the 
purchasing power of the dollar in somewhat the same 
way that we regulate weights and measures. How many 
grains of gold — how many grains of corn, if you please, 
in a dollar? 
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For The 33rd Annual Meeting Of The 
IHlinois Agricultural Association and 
Its Associated Companies 


HAT does the future hold for Illinois farmers? What must 

they do to adjust themselves to the downward trend in prices 

most of us expect? Farmers attending the 33rd annual meet- 

ing of the Illinois Agricultural Association and Associated 

Companies probably will hear the answers to both these ques- 
tions. 

Besides hearing nationally famous speakers delve into some of 
the more pressing national problems of agriculture, farmers attending 
the St. Louis meeting will hear what the IAA is trying to do to solve 
local farm community issues. 

Included among the topics for discussion at the IAA’s first an- 
nual convention out of Chicago in seven years will be legislation, 
parity, food shipments overseas, fertilizer shortages, price supports, 
soil conservation, government economies, taxation of cooperatives, Farm 
Bureau membership, rural schools, rural roads, rural health, animal 
disease control, taxation, and many others. 

Reports of progress by IAA departments and Associated Com- 
panies for the past year will be presented by department heads and 
company managers and plans for the IAA’s coming year will be dis- 
cussed in the president’s annual report by Charles B. Shuman. 

Half of the meetings will be held in the Jefferson Hotel with the 
others being scattered among the DeSoto, Mark Twain and Statler 
Hotels and Bishop Tuttle Auditorium. 

General sessions, except the last one starting at 1 p.m., Thursday, 
will be held at the Kiel Auditorium. This includes the Tuesday eve- 
ning program of general entertainment. The final general session will 
be held in the Jefferson Hotel. 

A special invitation has been extended the Farm Bureau people 
of southern Illinois to attend the annual meeting this year since St. 
Louis is much nearer that section of the state than Chicago. 

Southern Illinois Farm Bureau folks responded strongly to the 
invitation to attend the convention in St. Louis seven years ago when 
the IAA was celebrating its Silver Anniversary or 25th annual meet- 
ing. Southern Illinois attended the meeting in large numbers and 
made it the biggest IAA convention in history up to that time. 

The convention is the occasion for the election of a president and 
vice president of the IAA and election of half of the membership of 
the IAA board of directors. 

The annual meeting also will be the occasion for the finals of the 
state Rural Youth Talk Fest when a champion will be selected to rep- 
resent Illinois in the national Talk Fest to be held at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation convention in Chicago in December. 

Finals of the state Skilled Drivers’ Club will be held during the 


PROGRAM 


A.M. 


10:00 Presidents’ and Farm 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Advisers’ 
Conference (Jefferson) 


12:00 Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ 


P.M. 


Luncheon (Jefferson) 


3:00 Farm Bureau Presidents’ Confer- 


6:00 


3:00 General 


ence (Jefferson) 

Illinois Milk Producers Supply 

Company (DeSoto) 

Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 

sociation (Jefferson) 

Illinois Grain Corporation (Statler) 

Illinois Farm Bureau Serum As- 
sociation (Statler) 

Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice (Jefferson) 

Rural Youth Mixer (Mark Twain) 


TUESDAY. NOVEMBER 18 


Illinois Agricultural Holding Com- 

pany (Jefferson) 

Rural Youth Talkfest (Jefferson) 

Illinois Wool Marketing Associ- 
ation (DeSoto) 

Illinois Milk Producers Associ- 
ation (DeSoto) 

Illinois Farm Supply Company 
(Statler) 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
(Jefferson) 

Country Mutual Fire Company 

(Jefferson) 


Country Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany (Jefferson) 

Prairie Farms Creameries (De- 
Soto) 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
(Jefferson) 

Rural Youth (Jefferson) 

Illinois Farm Supply Company 
(Statler) 

Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 

sociation (Bishop Tuttle Audi- 
torium) 

Illinois Grain Terminals Company 
(DeSoto) 

Insurance Conference 

(Jefferson) 


5:30 IAA Delegates Dinner (Jefferson) 


7:45 General 


Entertainment (Kiel 


Auditorium) 


9:30 Rural Youth Mixer (Jefferson) 


A.M. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


9:30 IAA General Session (Kiel Audi- 


torium) 


1:30 Group Conferences 


4:00 
7:30 
A.M. 
9:30 
P.M. 


Organization-Publicity (Jefferson) 

National Legislative Program 
(Jefferson) 

Schools (Jefferson) 

Roads and Property Taxation (De- 
Soto) 

Health and Safety, Animal Health 
(Bishop Tuttle Auditorium) 

Marketing (DeSoto) 

District Conferences and Caucus- 
es (Kiel Auditorium) 

IAA General Session (Kiel Audi- 
torium) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


IAA General Session (Kiel Audi- 
torium) ° 


1:00 IAA General Session (Jefferson) 
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Headline illustration shows the Kiel Audi- 

torium in St. Lovis where sessions of the 

IAA'’s 33rd annual meeting will be held 
Nov. 17-20. 


annual meeting. 

Each morning at 6 o'clock during the 
convention IAA leaders will be inter- 
viewed on a farm program over Station 
KMOX featuring news of the annual 
meeting. Among the men scheduled to 
talk are President Shuman, George E. 
Metzger, secretary of organization and 
information; L. L. Colvis, secretary of 
marketing; I. E. Parett, secretary of gen- 
eral services; and Miss Pearl Barnes, 
president, Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Farm Bureau people in St. Louis Sun- 
day night, Nov. 16 are invited to attend 
a radio quiz show at KMOX at which 
four Farm Bureau people from Illinois 
and four from the Missouri Farm Bu- 
reau will be featured. The program is 
called “The Quiz of Two Cities” but in 
this case will be the battle of two states. 

The program starts at 8 p.m. and all 
persons wishing to attend this radio pro- 
gram should write for tickets to Roy 
Johnson, Director of Special Services, Il- 
linois Agricultural Association, 43 East 
Ohio, Chicago 5, IIl., or Station KMOX 
in St. Louis. 

Radio Station WLS of Chicago also 

plans to make a broadcast from the St. 
Louis meeting. 
, Arrangements have been made to 
house a large influx of Farm Bureau 
people and although the housing situa- 
tion has eased somewhat, visitors to the 
convention are advised to have housing 
accommodations reserved before going 
to St. Louis. 


This is the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis where half the sessions of 
the IAA annual meeting will be held Nov. 17-20. 
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National Farm Show 
Nov. 29-Dec. 7 Set For Chicago 


NOTHER major farm event has 

been added to the agricultural cal- 
endar for the week of Nov. 29 through 
Dec. 7 in Chicago. 

The new event is the National Farm 
Show to be held in the Chicago Coli- 
seum, 1513 South Wabash Avenue. 
Theme of the show will be new and 
better ways of doing things on the 
farm. Special tickets at a reduced price 
of 40 cents each may be obtained at 
local county Farm Bureaus. 


It is expected that all the new de- 
velopments in farm machinery and 
other lines of the farm business will be 
represented at the show. In addition 
there will be 12,000 square feet of space 
devoted to 4-H club exhibits. 


The Illinois Agricultura] Association 
also will be represented by a booth 
among the educational exhibits of the 
National Farm Show. In addition to 
the exhibits the latest industrial movies 
will be shown during the afternoons 
and evenings to supplement two major 
shows to be given daily. 

Included on the advisory committee 
of the National Farm Show are Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and Dean H. 
P. Rusk of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

Mayor Martin H. Kennelly of Chi- 


Max Corzatt, 17, (above) with Conrad Tay- 
lor, 18, both of Warren county, will repre- 
sent Illinois in the National 4-H shearing 
contest during the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago Dec. 2, 3, and 5. 
Corzatt was first in the Illinois State Fair 
contest. Taylor was second. 


cago has proclaimed Nov. 29 through 
Dec. 7 as National Farm Week in 
Chicago. During that week Chicago 
will be agricultural center of the world 
with the national 4-H Club Congress, 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
and the National Farm Show. 
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This is a map of the St. Lovis area showing buildings where 
sessions of the IAA meeting will be held Nov. 17-20. 


MPATIENCE with the government's 
sluggish attempts to coordinate the 
activities of agricultural agencies 
was expressed by President Charles 
B. Shuman of the Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association in Springfield Sept. 29. 

President Shuman, with other IAA of- 
ficials, discussed numerous Farm Bureau 
questions before a gathering of several 
hundred Farm Bureau presidents, farm 
advisers, and other Farm Bureau leaders, 
several of whom expressed their opin- 
ions from the floor. 

Other matters discussed included rural 
school consolidation, taxation of coopera- 
tives, conduct of County Farm Bureau 
annual meetings, associate membership in 
Farm Bureau, and organization of county 
committees on issues of statewide im- 
portance. 

President Shuman expressed concern 
at the slow progress of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, which he said has spent 
$275,000,000 in 12 years to reach only 
six per cent of the nation’s farms. 

He cited the four agencies now carry- 
ing on the soil conservation program and 
asked for more sensible coordination and 
less waste and duplication. It is con- 
fusing to farmers, he said, with so many 
federal employes trying to do the same 
thing. All four agencies are carrying on 
educational and demonstrational pro- 
grams in soil conservation practices. 

“If we are to avert national disaster,” 
President Shuman said, “we must ac- 
celerate the program of soil conservation 
as provided under the Agricultural Co- 
ordination Bill of 1947.” 

The Agricultural Coordination Bill 
provides that the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice become a division of the extension 
service; eliminates regional SCS offices; 
transfers research work of SCS to experi- 
ment stations; gives more authority to 
SCS districts; and provides that all edu- 
cational and technical assistance on soil 
conservation be supplied through the 
extension service. 


George E. Metzger, secretary of the 
IAA division of organization and in- 


formation, called attention to abuses in 
the acquisition of associate membership 
and cited examples of associate members 
without thought to the welfare of agri- 
culture evidently acquiring membership 
simply to obtain Farm Bureau privileges. 


President Shuman commented that 
perhaps the associate membership situa- 
tion requires drastic action in view of 
the findings presented by Secretary Metz- 
ger. 

Pointing out the shortcomings of most 
county Farm Bureau annual meetings, 
Metzger asked for better planned pro- 
grams. The program, he said, should be 
well organized so it never drags. Make 
business reports short and snappy and 
limit your speakers to one or two good 
ones. 

President Shuman added that the an- 
nual meeting may be the only contact 
some members have with Farm Bureau 
so it should be good. 

Taking up the question of consolida- 
tion of rural schools, John K. Cox, IAA 
director of rural school relations, said 
that there had been less “‘land-grabbing,” 
of rural school areas by more aggressive 
neighbors since the people had become 
better informed on the practice of land 
grabbing and how it can be stopped. 


(Continued on page 7) 


O IMPROVE the effectiveness of 

Farm Bureau service and give county 

leaders a better chance to mold 

opinion at both state and county 

levels, a plan of action was pre- 
sented to Farm Bureau Leaders in Spring- 
field by I. E. Parett, secretary of general 
services for the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

The plan has the approval of the public 
relations committee of the IAA and the 
IAA board of directors. 

Stated simply, it calls for the estab- 
lishment in each county of four com- 
mittees on 1. Organization-Information, 
2; Marketing, 3. Public Relations, and 
4. Business Service. These committees 
would work with similar groups at the 
state level. 

Farm Bureau leaders have felt for some 
time that too much has been asked of 
the county Farm Bureau president. The 
burden on one man has prevented the 
county Farm Bureau from being as effec- 
tive as it might be if the responsibility 
were shared with other county leaders. 

Explaining the plan and its purposes, 
Parett said: ‘‘Problems arising at both 
county and state levels often require 
quick action by well-informed, trained 
leaders. This is particularly true in the 
field of legislation. 

Following are the recommendations as 
presented by Secretary Parett: 

A. Organization-Information — Com- 
mittees of three men in each county, one 
of whom acts as chairman, are recom- 
mended. Further organization within the 
committee itself seems advisable because 
one man should be designated as an or- 
ganization specialist, another on Publicity 
and Information matters, and a third 
on Rural Youth. 

B. Marketing — Each county is asked 
to have a Marketing committee of five 
members, one of whom should be chair- 
man. The five branches of marketing 
to be directed by this committee are Live- 
stock, Grain, Dairy, Fruit and Vegetable, 
and Wool. 

C. Public Relations — Considering the 
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department directors on duty in the Gen- 
eral Service division, the committee rec- 
ommends that County Public Relations 
Committees consist of five men. Each 
department director would closely cooper- 
ate with a different member of the county 
committee. Each of the five men would 
represent one of the following activities: 
1. Taxation, 2. Schools, 3. Roads, 4. 
Safety and Health, and 5. Animal Disease 
Control. 

D. Business Service — A committee of 
three men, appointed from the County 
Farm Bureau board of directors, should 
be given the responsibility of reviewing 
contractual relations between subsidiaries 
and affiliated companies. Matters in- 
volving auditing service, insurance, and 
feed distributorship are typical examples 


the IAA will, upon request of the County 
Farm Bureau and to the extent personnel 
is available, assist in directing their ac- 
tivities. 4. Publicity and news stories 
will be mailed to respective chairmen and 
to Farm Advisers for use in Farm Bu- 
reau publications. 


5. Timely information will be carried 
in letters from the IAA department di- 
rector direct to his county chairman. 
Farm Advisers will receive copies of the 
letters. 6, Meetings of an area nature 
may also be called by IAA directors for 
the purpose of informing chairmen. 


7. IAA directors may arrange pro- 
grams at District Meetings for the best 
interest of the county committee plan. 
A certain district may elect to have one 


(Continued from page 6) 

President Shuman urged sanity in 
school reorganization moves and ex- 
pressed the hope that county School 
Survey Committees would finish their 
reports as soon as possible. 

“Land grabbing,” he said should be 
defeated by opposing all consolidation 
not approved by the county school com- 
mittee. Think of your children first. 
And insist on farmer representation on 
your boards of education. 

Turning to the problem of taxation of 
cooperatives, Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA 
counsel, said Congress intended to en- 
courage farmer co-ops but developments 
“seem to point to the fact that some 
have gone further than intended.” The 
IAA, Kirkpatrick said, would gladly join 
a move to avoid tax abuses in coopera- 


ness of of problems which this committee might S¢ctton on tax and another on marketing. @ ! 
- county logically consider. This can be accomplished by department Oak iti £ seating 
» mold Committee chairmen are expected to: directors working with chairmen in sep- Kirk . ae ai ° F igs OP. ack mre 
county 1. Attend Illinois Agricultural Associa- fate groups at the same hour. 8. Sec. “' aaa ee 
as pre- tion district meetings. 2. Attend II- tional conferences held in connection with hy gear ave bac Star Saat 
Spring- linois Agricultural Association Annual the Illinois . Agricultural Association i arnnee scant Prscident Mind 
general Meeting and be present at committee Annual Meeting will feature programs LF a a Pi pic, ws The 
ral As- conference, 3. Attend Illinois Agri- for county committeemen. Proper rec- #00€¢ geet ones hrc oat ge = 
cultural Association State Leader con- ognition will be given county committees. ae Pee ca en 
e public ferences, when requested. tess 9. Illinois Agricultural Association Practically all statewide cooperatives 
and the 4. Make a report of the activities of Crate Leader Capes will offer many affiliated wath the IAA are nity income 
his committee to the County Farm Bu-  Jegislative facts of current interest to tax exempt, Shuman reiterated. 
= estab- reau board of directors who in turn may county committees. 10. Illinois Agricul- “Co-ops like these pay practically the 
if com- order the report presented at the Annual tyra} Association will mail chairmen and same taxes as any other business. Patron- 
‘mation, Meeting : of the County Farm Bureau. Farm Advisers forms for listing com- age refunds are taxed when received by 
ns, and 5. Submit any resolutions his committee  mitteemen by name, address, designation members,” Shuman said. “Any other 
amittees would like to ste adopted at the IAA ang telephone number; and annual forms business could make the same arrange- 
; at the Annual Meeting to his Farm Bureau intended to show the scope of activity ment with its customers and receive the 
' pate presentation to the board of each county committee. same exemption.” 
f some s. 
sked of 6. Contact IAA directors for help in 
Sie local situations which his committee can- 
ted the not solve if his local county Farm Bu- : 
as. effec- reau board approves ek alitok 7. HE Rutledge and Camron Saw and Grist 
nsibility Cooperate with his committee in their Mill on the Sangamon river at New Sal- 
leaders. interviews with government officials. em State Park is the ninth of our series 
urposes, 8. Fill out and return annual report of cover pictures illustrating pictureseque 
at both forms sent out by IAA. They are in- and historic scenes. Lincoln lived at 
require tended to show the scope of activity of New Salem from 1831 to 1837. 
trained each county committee. 9. Call his com- In the fall of 1828 John M. Camron and 
e in the mittee together at least four times each his uncle, James Rutledge, settled on the ridge 
year to discuss problems existing at which later became the town of New Salem. 
tions as township, county, state, or national level. Rutledge and Camron were millwrights by 
Conk: AO ee es scare gr re trade. They built houses for their families in 
nty, one [AA os ‘cronspilyax: edesile. the fall and the following spring began the 
recom- : : construction of the dam and the mill. Pens 
thin the The IAA will cooperate with county were built of logs and weighted with rock 
because committees as follows: 1. Department and sunk in the river and then filled to the to 
directors will meet with committees when 3 ds 53 ni 
Be oe: requested to do so by county. Fann’ Ba- with ‘1000 wagon loads of stone’. The site 
rani reau boards of directors through county was thoroughly excavated and the restoration 
hack: committee chairmen, Farm Bureau presi- is on the exact spot of the original. ; 
5 gion dents, or other delegated persons. He All posts and timbers are in the identical E 
sry will work with the committee in the location, Denton Offut leased the mill in ront 
os taal. solution of a local problem. 2. Under 1831 and Lincoln aided in its operation for a 
pieting similar circumstances, department direc- few months. Camron sold the mill in 1832 or Cover 
ite Live- tors will attend and speak at mass meet- 1833 and the second mill was built in approx- 
pctable, ings in the county or district. imately the same location several years later. 
3. When County Farm Bureaus em- 
ring the ploy people to work on local projects, 
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President T. J. Culbertson of the 
Effingham County Farm Bureau rises 
to ask a question during Farm Bu- 
reau leaders meeting in Springfield. 
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This is the Havana River Grain Company elevator shown in the last stages of completion 


during the first annual meeting of the organization in October. 


Meeting was held in 


tent at base of elevator. 


Havana River Company 


passes Wilestone in 


Cooperative Grain Marketing 


ITH an impressive record for a 
year-old baby, the Havana River 
Grain Company marked its first 
anniversary in October full of 
confidence for the years ahead. 

Credit for the success of the new river 
company at Havana goes to the farmers 
loyal to the Farm Bureau-type coopera- 
tive tradition and with firm faith in the 
company’s eventual success. 

An indication of this success is shown 
in the records of grain handled by the 
company since its organization to Oct. 
1, 1947 — corn, 568,839 bu.; wheat, 
486,921 bu.; soybeans, 54,319 bu.; oats, 
38,906 bu.; rye, 102,629 bu. for a total 
of 1,251,614 bushels of grain. 


Elevator Finished June 20 


Much of this was handled by the old 
elevator, taken over by the new company, 
until the new 70,000 bushel elevator on 
the Illinois river bank was finished June 
20, 1947. 

‘For their cooperation and help in the 
organization of the Havana River Grain 
Company, President Howard Stone com- 
mended George E. Metzger, secretary of 
the IAA division of organization and in- 
formation, and George H. Iftner, acting 
director of Illinois Grain Terminals Inc., 
with which the Havana company is af- 
filiated. 


Pointing to the massive elevator struc- 
ture outside the tent where he gave the 
principal address, Metzger said: “I ap- 


" preciate these fine structures and I know 


they will function well, but if they do 
not help raise the standard of living out 
on your farm, then I would say they are 
not worth while. 


“You feel they are worth while. But 
you must go further. You must take 
fuller advantage of the corporate struc- 
ture to carry on in scope as wide as your 
competition or you will get into diffi- 


culty. 


SEE A DREAM COME 


“Now where do we go from here?” 
he asked. ‘‘You have a tremendous in- 
vestment here. It calls for large terminal 
outlets. We must proceed to push that 
program now.” 


Outlines History 


Iftner outlined the history of the 
Havana River Grain Company from the 
time it was first discussed in 1936 
through the meetings in 1940 and in 
1941 when the project was abandoned 
for lack of adequate financial support. 

In 1944, Iftner continued, a meeting 
was held with representatives of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, Illinois 
Grain Corporation, Indiana Grain Co- 
operative and surrounding County Farm 
Bureaus. At that time it was agreed 
that Indiana Grain would undertake to 
build a terminal elevator on the river at 
Decatur, Ala., when the Havana group 
was ready to erect a new elevator and 
equip it with barge-loading facilities. 
Organization of the Havana River Grain 
Company followed a few months later. 


Manager Fred Watts Jr., addressed the 
annual meeting and reflected the con- 
fidence of the elevator membership in 
its future and asked for full support of 
Farm Bureau people. 


Full Board Reelected’ 


All members of the board of directors 
were reelected. They are: Howard 
Stone, president, Mason county; Andrew 
Larson, Mason; Leo Walters, McDon- 
ough; Alex Howe, Mason; Clarence 
Fulks, Fulton; W. Irving Brown, Men- 
ard; J. P. Armstrong, Cass and F. C. 
Sparks, Logan. 

The Havana River Grain Company is 
one of the strong links in the chain of 
river houses being constructed along the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers for co- 
ordinated terminal marketing operations 
under the direction of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural - Association’s Illinois Grain 
Terminals, Inc. 


TRUE 


* 


Standing before the 
gray walls of the 
Havana River Grain 
Company elevator 
are three who have 
done much to make 
the company a suc- 
cess. Left to right: 
George Metzger, IAA; 
Howard Stone, Ha- 
vana company presi- 
dent; and George 
iftner, IAA. 
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Juberculosts 
CONTROL — 


Afflicted with tuberculosis, these chickens are listless and have 


By DR. DON VAN HOUWELING, Director 
IAA Veterinary Medical Relations Department 


ee OW long have you been keep- 
ing only pullet flocks, Mr. 
Rayburn?” 
“This is the sixth year, Dr. 
Logan.” 

“Well, if we find any reactors in your 
flock I’ll be surprised !”” 

Dr. W. C. Logan was referring to the 
tuberculosis test which they had just 
completed in the Rayburn laying flock. 
This was part of Dr. Logan’s work in 
conjunction with a survey he is con- 
ducting in Illinois to determine the in- 
cidence of T.B. in chickens and swine 
for the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Why do you say that Doc?” 

“We hardly ever find T.B. infection in 
flocks where has been the practice for 
several years to keep hens only through 
their first year of egg production.” 

“Do you mean that disposing of our 
old laying hens each year as our pullets 
begin to lay keeps T.B. out of our chick- 
ens?” 

“The results of my work over the past 
eight years has certainly proved that with- 
out any doubt. Isn't that why you have 
been keeping only pullet flocks?” 


Disease is Infectious 


“No,” Rayburn was thoughtful for a 
moment. “I started that after I read 
that it was more profitable to produce 
eggs if hens were kept only one year.” 

“That’s true too, Mr. Rayburn, but we 
advocate the practice for the control of 
tuberculosis in chickens and in hogs.” 

“Gosh! Do hogs have T.B. too?” 

“They surely do. One out of every 
14 hogs killed in federally inspected 
packing houses last year showed evidence 
of T.B. The meat condemned as unfit 
for human consumption due to lesions of 
tuberculosis was valued at two million 
dollars last year!” 
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“What does T.B. in chickens have to 
do with that?” 


“Most tuberculosis in hogs comes from 
chickens. If the chickens on the farm 
are diseased more than likely the hogs 
will pick up the infection. Then when 
the hogs are slaughtered they show T.B. 
lesions and meat is condemned.” 


“Well, I guess that’s the packers loss 
and a joke on him, isn’t it?” 


It’s More Profitable 


“No, I’m sorry to say, the packers pass 
that loss onto you hog raisers. They 
know, from experience how much meat 
will be lost as unfit for food due to 
tuberculosis in the hogs they buy and 
make allowances for it in buying, just 
like they do for conformation and qual- 
ity.” 
“Well, I'll be darned, Minnie and I 
sure didn’t know we were keeping T.B. 
out of our chickens and hogs by keeping 
our layers only one year. We only knew 
we made more money that way. You 
know, Doc, I don’t see why anybody 
keeps hens after their first laying year if 
they consider those things.” 

“We don’t think anybody should, 
Mr. Rayburn, unless they have especially 
valuable blood lines in their flock they 
want to maintain. Of course, they can 
keep T.B. in check by testing their flocks, 
but that’s too expensive for the average 
farm flock.” 

“Well, thanks a lot, Dr. Logan for 
the information, and I'll be seeing you 
Friday when you come to read the test 
on our chickens.” 

When Dr. Logan reads the tuber- 
culosis test, which consists of injecting a 
drop or two of tuberculin into the wattle 
of a chicken, he also culls them for other 
diseases and laying. When he makes the 
test for T.B. in chickens he tries to get 
permission to test the hogs on the farm 


Be = ae 


long toenails, two very evident symptoms of the disease. in- 
ternal organs are generally covered with whitish to yellowish 


that are kept for breeding purposes. At 
the completion of the test the whole pic- 
ture is discussed with the owners, and 
he explains to them the advantages of 
keeping only pullet flocks for laying pur- 


poses. 


There are accurate statistical facts to 
confirm the above conversation between 
Dr. Logan and Mr. Rayburn. The US. 
Department of Agriculture in 1944 estab- 
lished that 19.4 per cent of laying birds 
died each year. A substantial portion of 
that death loss in the old hen flocks of 
the Corn Belt States is T.B. and the 
monetary loss would amount to millions 
each year. 


Dr. Logan’s own records prove that 
57 per cent of the mixed flocks (young 
and old) tested were infected, and 6.9 
per cent of the individual birds reacted 
to the T.B. test. Compare that with 14.1 
per cent of the all-pullet flocks tested 
which are infected with .83 per cent of 
the individual birds reacting. When 
tuberculosis did occur in pullet flocks it 
was practically always on farms where 
pullet flocks had been maintained but a 
few years. These tests were made on 
more than 1,000 flocks and approximate- 
ly 180,000 birds. 


Birds Lose Weight 


During one survey reacting swine were 
found on 12 farms where chickens did 
not have the infection, but in these cases 
Dr. Logan was able to trace the infection 
in the hogs back to the farm from which 
they had originated and demonstrate in- 
fected chickens on those farms. 


Usually the first sign of the disease 
noticed is that a bird is ‘going light” 
as the poultry man says. This loss of 
weight is phenomenal in birds in which 
the disease is well advanced. Picking 
up one of these birds is like picking up 


(Continued on page 21) 


LOYD SHAFER of Livingston 
county, a husky 28-year-old farmer 
and former navy pilot, won the 
first official state contour plowing 
contest held recently near Sibley 
in Ford county. 

Shafer also won a special safety 
award for being the most careful plow- 
man to enter the match, making him 
twice a champion in one day. 

It was a profitable afternoon's work 
for Shafer. He won $100 as first prize 
money in the plowing contest pa an 
extra $15 for the safety award. Living 
in nearby Chatsworth, Shafer traveled 
only 12 miles from his farm home to the 
contest grounds. 

The plowing contest was directed by 
the state soil conservation board which 
designated the Ford County Farm Bu- 
reau as the host for this year. 

It was a grueling 60 minute test of 
skill for the 13 plowmen entered in the 
contest. Eleven county winners and 
last year’s state champion and runner-up 
competed. 

Like the other contestants, all young 
men, Shafer said he has had plenty of 
experience straight-furrow plowing but 
little of plowing on the contour. 

Shafer got started contouring two 
years ago after he came back from the 
navy and saw how much of the soil on 
his father’s farm was slipping away. 

The special safety award was pre- 
sented to Shafer by W. W. Whitlock, 


Lloyd Shafer waves checks for $100 and 
$15 after winning the state contour plow- 
ing contest near Sibley. 
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director of safety for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

In making the award, Whitlock said 
that Shafer was, in general, a very care- 
ful driver. He kept an eye out for the 
milling crowd, slowed down around the 
ends, and had stripped his tractor free 
from danger hazards. Shafer said flying 
in the navy had made him safety con- 
scious. 

Farm Adviser Arnold Rowand of Ford 
county said this was the first official Il- 
linois state contour plowing contest. Last 
year an unofficial contest, held at Gib- 
son City, was won by Everett Erwin of 
Ford county. Plans for the future call 


This is an IAA Camerman’s 
air view of plowmen in ac- 
tion during the state con- 
tour plowing contest near 
Sibley. 


for large field demonstrations of con- 
servation practices during the contest, 
Rowand said. 

The placings of the contestants, their 
county, and final score, were: 1st, Lloyd 
Shafer, Livingston, 87.5; 2nd, John 
Hood, Bureau, 83.5; 3rd, Willard Un- 
zicker, Champaign, 82.5; 4th, Richard 
Green,- Kankakee; Sth, Harold Zoller, 
Iroquois, 80.5; 6th, Wes Homan, Kan- 
kakee, 80.2; 7th, Leslie Gustafson, Mar- 
shall-Putnam, 78.5; 8th, Hillis Swanson, 
78; 9th, Dan Arends, 77; 10th, Everett 
Erwin, Ford, 75.5; 11th, Charles Gleck- 
ler, Edgar, 74.1; 12th, Robert Jeffers, 
Shelby, 72.5. 


Illinois 4-H'ers Win Over lowa 


HAT crack Hudson township 4-H 

softball team that won the state 
championship at the Sports Festival in 
Champaign can now add another star 
to its crown. 

They whipped the Iowa champs in the 
4-H club division during an interstate 
title game held recently at Blooming- 
ton. Hudson claimed a 7-6 victory over 
the Iowa nine, the Louisa County 4-H 
team from Wapello, Ia. 

The title bout was played on the 
Farm Bureau field purchased by the 
McLean County Farm Bureau for 4-H 
activities. An estimated 500 spectators 
crowded the diamond to support the 
Hudson team. 

Hudson trailed until the sixth in- 
ning but came from behind after a 
strong rally and held their lead over 
the Iowa team that had travelled 165 
miles to play. 


Bob Zimmerman’s tricky delivery 
stopped the Iowans in their tracks un- 
til the fourth when Lee Richmond hit 
a homer with two men on base. Hud- 
son scored a run in the last of the 
fourth and then scored six runs in the 
fifth. 

The Louisa county team came back 
with three runs on two hits in the 
sixth but Zimmerman held them in the 
seventh and final inning. 

Both squads and officials were given 
a dinner at the Farm Bureau building 
after the game with the Hudson Home 
Bureau serving the dinner. 


BOX SCORE 

Hudson 4-H Louisa Co. Iowa 

. ab rh ab rh 
Francis, If 411 Griffin, ss 3 11 
Becky, ss 3 1 2 Collins, If 412 
D. H'shaw, c 4 0 1 Tomfield, rf 3 00 
V. H’shaw, 3b 2 1 1 Swan, ss 100 
Verkler, 2b 3 0, Poge'ler, c 401 
Bright, rf 2k Bayne, 1b 3 10 
Beverage, cf 213 Duncan, 2b 2 1.0 
Sigler, 1b 200 H’ric’n, 1b 010 
Zimmerman, p 2 1 O Barnes, p 2:1 2 
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ARM Bureau's position on a long- 

range program for agriculture 

is relatively simple: refine and 

improve the program now in 

operation to meet changing 
conditions. Federation directors voted 
at their September meeting to stand pat 
on gains already made rather than junk 
the present program for an unknown, 
untried scheme. 

As Senate and House agriculture 
committee complete their cross-country 
tours to hear first-hand from farmers 
and others, they are assembling a pile 
of valuable information to guide them 
in drafting and getting laws through 
Congress to aid American farming after 
the present ‘Steagall price-support peri- 
od ends Dec. 31, 1948. 


AFBF VIEWS 


Based on President. Edward A. 
O’Neal’s statement last April to the 
House Agriculture committee as hear- 
ings began on a new farm blueprint, 
here are AFBF’s views on 20 important 
issues involved: 

1, Maximum Production. The only 
way people can have more is to pro- 
duce more. The only way to reach 
and maintain full production is through 
maintaining a fair relationship among 
farm prices, industrial prices and wages 
generally. 

Industry and labor must join with 
agriculture in striving for an economy 
of abundance. Agriculture cannot con- 
tinue a policy of full production unless 
similar policies are followed by indus- 
try and labor. 

2. Strengthen Basic Laws. AFBF 
favors the principles and _ objectives 


of soil conservation; acreage adjust- 
ments and marketing quotas when 
needed; commodity loans, and surplus 
disposal as provided by basic agricul- 
tural legislation. 

Gains which have accrued to farmers 
under basic laws such as AAA Acts, 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, Bankhead Commodity Loan 
Act, Steagall Price Support Act, and 
others dating from the early 1930's, 
must be preserved. It is equally im- 
portant that these laws be improved 
and strengthened. 


MODERNIZE PARITY 


3. Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Keep CCC as a permanent agency to 
carry out price support and commodity 
loan program. 

4. Parity Formula. Retain the parity 
principle. Maintain the present for- 
mula for the rest of the Steagall period, 
except for needed adjustments in live- 
stock and dairy products. Modernize 
the formula at the end of the Steagall 
price-support period. 


YOUR VOICE 1S AMPLIFIED A MILLION TIMES ! 
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5. Price Supports. The Govern- 
ment must carry out its committments 
under the Steagall price support plan. 
American Farm Bureau Federation is 
studying adjustments that may be 
needed at the end of the Steagall pe- 
riod. 

6. Surplus Control. Acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas should 
be used when necessary to control and 
adjust supplies to total market demands. 

7. Act of 1937. The Marketing 
Agreements Act of 1937 should be 
strengthened and extended to agricul- 
tural commodities not now included. 

8. Section 52 Funds. These funds 

should remain available until expended 
for disposal and surpluses and de- 
velopment of new uses for surplus 
farm products. 
(Note: Under Section 32 of the 1935 
AAA Act, 30 per cent of the govern- 
ment’s custom receipts are earmarked by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
encourage exportation and domestic con- 
sumption of surplus agricultural products 
and to re-establish farmers’ purchasing 
power.—Ed.). 

9. Expanding Consumption. 
also favor sound programs for 
veloping new uses and new markets 
for agricultural commodities; and in- 
tensified educational program toward 
improved nutrition, and a_ wisely- 
planned school lunch program. 


WORLD TRADE 


10. World Trade. Both agricul- 
ture and industry need an expanded 
volume of world trade. Study should 
be given to the problem of stabilizing 
prices of the major farm commodities 
in world trade and to the use of sur- 
pluses to relieve malnutrition and hu- 
man suffering. 

11. International Commodity Agree- 
ments. Such agreements can be used 
to stabilize world prices and increase 
export outlets. 

12. Recriprocal Trade Agreements. 
These should be used to reduce trade 
barriers. However, equitable treatment 
must be given agricultural products. 


(Continued on page 21) 


CHAMPION 


CONTOUR 
PLOWMAN 


LOYD SHAFER of Livingston 
county, a husky 28-year-old farmer 
and former navy pilot, won the 
first official state contour plowing 
contest held recently near Sibley 

in Ford county. 

Shafer also won a_ special safety 
award for being the most careful plow- 
man to enter the match, making him 
twice a champion in one day. 

It was a profitable afternoon's work 
for Shafer. He won $100 as first prize 
money in the plowing contest and an 
extra $15 for the safety award. Living 
in nearby Chatsworth, Shafer traveled 
only 12 miles from his farm home to the 
contest grounds. 

The plowing contest was directed by 
the state soil conservation board which 
designated the Ford County Farm Bu- 
reau as the host for this year. 

It was a grueling 60 minute test of 
skill for the 13 plowmen entered in the 
contest. Eleven county winners and 
Jast year’s state champion and runner-up 
competed. 

Like the other contestants, all young 
men, Shafer said he has had plenty of 
experience straight-furrow plowing but 
little of plowing on the contour. 

Shafer got started contouring two 
years ago after he came back from the 
navy and saw how much of the soil on 
his father’s farm was slipping away. 

The special safety award was pre- 
sented to Shafer by W. W. Whitlock, 


Lloyd Shafer waves checks for $100 and 
$15 after winning the state contour plow- 
ing contest near Sibley. 
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This is an IAA Camerman's 

air view of plowmen in ac- 

tion during the state con- 

tour plowing contest near 
Sibley. 
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director of safety for the Hlinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

In making the award, Whitlock said 
that Shafer was, in general, a very care- 
ful driver. He kept an eye out for the 
milling crowd, slowed down around the 
ends, and had stripped his tractor free 
from danger hazards. Shafer said flying 
in the navy had made him safety con- 
scious. 

Farm Adviser Arnold Rowand of Ford 
county said this was the first official II- 
linois state contour plowing contest. Last 
year an unofficial contest, held at Gib- 
son City, was won by Everett Erwin of 
Ford county. Plans for the future call 


for large field demonstrations of con- 
servation practices during the contest, 
Rowand said. 

The placings of the contestants, their 
county, and final score, were: 1st, Lloyd 
Shafer, Livingston, 87.5; 2nd, John 
Hood, Bureau, 83.5; 3rd, Willard Un- 
zicker, Champaign, 82.5; 4th, Richard 
Green,» Kankakee; 5th, Harold Zoller, 
Iroquois, 80.5; 6th, Wes Homan, Kan- 
kakee, 80.2; 7th, Leslie Gustafson, Mar- 
shall-Putnam, 78.5; 8th, Hillis Swanson, 
78; 9th, Dan Arends, 77; 10th, Everett 
Erwin, Ford, 75.5; 11th, Charles Gleck- 
ler, Edgar, 74.1; 12th, Robert Jeffers, 
Shelby, 72.5. 


Illinois 4-H’ers Win Over lowa 


HAT crack Hudson township 4-H 

softball team that won the state 
championship at the Sports Festival in 
Champaign can now add another star 
to its crown. 

They whipped the Iowa champs in the 
4-H club division during an interstate 
title game held recently at Blooming- 
ton. Hudson claimed a 7-6 victory over 
the Iowa nine, the Louisa County 4-H 
team from Wapello, Ia. 

The title bout was played on the 
Farm Bureau field purchased by the 
McLean County Farm Bureau for 4-H 
activities. An estimated 500 spectators 
crowded the diamond to support the 
Hudson team. 

Hudson trailed until the sixth in- 
ning but came from behind after a 
strong rally and held their lead over 
the lowa team that had travelled 165 
miles to play. 


Bob Zimmerman’s tricky delivery 
stopped the Iowans in their tracks un- 
til the fourth when Lee Richmond hit 
a homer with two men on base. Hud- 
son scored a run in the last of the 
fourth and then scored six runs in the 
fifth. 

The Louisa county team came back 
with three runs on two hits in the 
sixth but Zimmerman held them in the 
seventh and final inning. 

Both squads and officials were given 
a dinner at the Farm Bureau building 
after the game with the Hudson Home 
Bureau serving the dinner. 


BOX SCORE 
Hudson 4-H Louisa Co. Iowa 

ab rh ab rh 
Francis, lf 411 Griffin, ss 3; Ar G1 
Birky, ss 1 2 Collins, If 4 1.2 
D. H'shaw, c 4 0 1 Tomheld, rf 3 0 0 
V. H'shaw, 3b 2 1 i Swan, ss 1 0 0 
Verkler, 2b ETS | Poge'ler, c 401 
Bright, rf 2 1 Bayne, 1b 3 1 0 
Beverage, cf 7 a ER Duncan, 2b 2 1 0 
Sigler, 1b 2.0 0 Hr'ric’n, 1b 010 
Zimmerman, p 2 0 Barnes, p 2k -2 
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¥ ARM Bureau's position on a long- 
\range program for agriculture 
is relatively simple: refine and 
improve the program now in 
operation to meet changing 
conditions. Federation directors voted 
at their September meeting to stand pat 
on gains already made rather than junk 
the present program for an unknown, 
untried scheme. 

As Senate and House agriculture 
committee complete their cross-country 
tours to hear ffrst-hand from farmers 
and others, they are assembling a pile 
of valuable information to guide them 
in drafting and getting laws through 
Congress to aid American farming after 
the present Steagall price-support peri- 
od ends Dec. 31, 1948. 


AFBF VIEWS 


Based on President Edward A. 
O'Neal's statement last April to the 
House Agriculture committee as hear- 
ings began on a new farm blueprint. 
here are AFBF’s views on 20 important 
issues involved: 

1, Maximum Production. The only 
way people can have more is to pro- 
duce more. The only way to reach 
and maintain full production is through 
maintaining a fair relationship among 
farm prices, industrial prices and wages 
generally. 

Industry and labor must join with 
agriculture in striving for an economy 
of abundance. Agriculture cannot con- 
tinue a policy of full production unless 
similar policies are followed by indus- 
try and labor. 

2. Strengthen Basic Laws. AFBF 
favors the principles and objectives 


of soil conservation; acreage adjust- 
ments and marketing quotas when 
needed; commodity loans, and surplus 
disposal as provided by basic agricul- 
tural legislation. 

Gains which have accrued to farmers 
under basic laws such as AAA Acts, 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, Bankhead Commodity Loan 
Act, Steagall Price Support Act, and 
others dating from the early 1930's, 
must be preserved. It is equally im- 
portant that these laws be improved 
and strengthened. 


MODERNIZE PARITY 


3. Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Keep CCC as a permanent agency to 
carry out price support and commodity 
loan program. 

4, Parity Formula. Retain the parity 
principle. Maintain the present for- 
mula for the rest of the Steagall period, 
except for needed adjustments in live- 
stock and dairy products. Modernize 
the formula at the end of the Steagall 
price-support period. 


YOUR VOICE 1S AMPLIFIED A MILLION TIMES! 
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5. Price Supports. The Govern- 
ment must carry out its Committments 
under the Steagall price support plan. 
American Farm Bureau Federation is 
studying adjustments that may be 
needed at the end of the Steagall pe- 
riod. 

6. Surplus Control. Acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas should 
be used when necessary to control and 
adjust supplies to total market demands 

7. Act of 1937. The Marketing 
Agreements Act of 1937 should be 
strengthened and extended to agricul- 
tural commodities not now included. 

8. Section 52 Funds. These funds 
should remain available until expended 
tor disposal and surpluses and de- 
velopment of new 
farm products. 
(Note: Under Section 32 of the 1935 
AAA Act, 30 per cent of the govern- 
ment’s custom receipts ave earmarked by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
encourage exportation and domestic con- 
sumption of surplus agricultural products 
and to re-establish farmers’ purchasing 
power.—Ed.). 

9. Expanding Consumption. We 
also favor sound programs tor de- 
veloping new uses and new markets 
for agricultural commodities; and in- 
tensified educational program toward 
improved nutrition, and a 
planned school lunch program. 


uses [for surplus 


wisely- 


WORLD TRADE 

10. World Trade. Both agricul- 
ture and industry need an expanded 
volume of world trade. Study should 
be given to the problem of stabilizing 
prices of the major farm commodities 
in world trade and to the use of sur- 
pluses to relieve malnutrition and hu- 
man suffering. 

11. International Commodity Agree- 
ments. Such agreements can be used 
to stabilize world prices and increase 
export outlets. 

12. Recriprocal Trade Agreements. 
These should be used to reduce trade 
barriers. However, equitable treatment 
must be given agricultural products. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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SHUMAN EDITORIAL 


® 
Wins 
NATIONAL HONORS 


HE ReEcorD, Illinois Agricultural 

Association official publication, has 

received an award of honor for 

submitting the best editorial on 

farm safety entered in a national 
farm magazine contest sponsored by the 
National Safety Council. 

The winning editorial was written by 
President Charles B. Shuman in the July- 
August issue of the IAA REcorD and 
was entitled Safety Islands in the Coun- 
try. 

Leading state and national farm maga- 
zines competed in the contest conducted 
by the National Safety Council, a non- 
profit organization supported by leading 
insurance companies, including Country 
Life Insurance Company. 

In his editorial President Shuman con- 
trasts the false sense of security on a 
farm with the obvious dangers of city 
traffic and concludes that the farm is not 
a haven of safety. 

The award was presented to President 
Shuman by Maynard H. Coe, director, 
farm division of the National Safety 
Council. 

In granting the award the judges said 
the editorial was “short and concise with 
an appropriate title, gripping with the 
use of examples, an editorial in the true 
sense.” 

The RECORD was one of seven maga- 
zines to win one of the National Safety 
Council’s awards of honor for distin- 
guished service to farm safety. 

Better Farming Methods, The South- 
ern Planter, and The Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist and Farmer, were picked for 
the national, regional and state magazine 
winners, respectively, for their work in 
promoting farm safety week held this 
year during July 20-26. 
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IAA President Charles 
B. Shuman (left) re- 
ceives farm safety 
award for an edi- 
torial he wrote in the 
IAA RECORD. Making 
award is Maynard 
Coe, farm safety di- 
rector of the National 
Safety Council. Right 
is W. W. Whitlock, 
IAA safety director. 


| Ge | 
National Safety Gn | 
“Mereby presents to y 

Bhe i 


Award of Bonar 


is a 
awarded to the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record in the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s farm safety contest. 


Above reproduction of the scroll 


The Farm Journal won first honors in 
the photograph division with a picture 


of five farmers who had lost arms or | 


fingers in accidents. 

Successful Farming won first for the 
best original feature story on farm acci- 
dents told by the magazine by the use 
of pictures. The Illinois Granger won 
honors for the best farm safety cover. 

The judges were Harold Swanson, as- 
sistant editor, college of agriculture, St. 
Paul; Walter John, director of informa- 
tion, USDA Production and Marketing 
Administration; and Maynard H. Coe of 
the National Safety Council. 

“Special commendation goes to the 
efforts being made by the smaller maga- 
zines for their participation which, in 
spite of the paper shortage and other 
handicaps, are giving vigorous and in- 
telligent support to farm accident pre- 
vention.” 

This is the first year the IAA RECORD 
has entered the contest and ‘is also the 
first year that the best cover, best pho- 
tograph, best original feature, and best 
editorial divisions of the contest have 
been offered. 


FARM YOUTH IN 
CHICAGO INVITED 
TO VISIT IAA 


ARM BUREAU and the Illinois Ag- 

gricultural Association seldom look 
with favor on the migration of young 
people from rural areas to large cities. 

The IAA realizes, however, that 
many are determined to try life in near- 
by cities like Chicago. It is with this 
thought in mind that we invite young 
farm people arriving in Chicago to visit 
the personnel department of the Ilinois 
Agricultural Association, Perhaps there 
is an opportunity to suit you in your 
own farm organization. ; 

If you can find a job with us, you 
farm background will be of great value 
to you. It will be of value to the 
IAA. We do not wish to lure young- 
sters away from the farm but invite 
those to see us who are planning to 
come to Chicago. 

The Association offers a wide variety 
of clerical jobs — general office work, 
typing, stenography, boptaceping. and 
office machines. The new office build- 
ing provides a modern office environ- 
ment. Salaries are based on prevailing 
area rates and promotions are made from 
within, =“ 

The housing situation remains seri- 
ous and anyone moving to Chicago should 
make certain of living accommodations. 

If you plan to move to Chicago and 
will be looking for work, write to the 
personnel department. In your letter 
you might mention what kind of job 
you feel qualified for, and also when 
you expect to be available for work. 


CORN DRYER INSURANCE 


When a corn dryer is used in con- 
nection with a farm building, a permit 
for such use must be attached to the 
fire insurance policy covering such 
building and its contents if insurance 
protection is to remain in force. 

Farmers who contemplate the use of 
a corn dryer should see their fire in- 
surance representative and make ar- 
rangements for a permit. 

The permit will be issued for periods 
of 90 days, as desired, for a charge as 
provided by the official rate making 
organization in Illinois. 

The dryer itself will not be pro- 
tected unless it is specifically insured. 
The amounts of coverage on the build- 
ing, contents, or the dryer during the 
period of ——— may, if the insured 
desires, be for lesser amounts than that 
carried in the regular policy. 
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W. BUNTING has resigned as re- 

» search director for the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company to become manager of 
the Central Farmers’ Fertilizers Com- 
pany, and organization of wholesale agri- 
cultural cooperatives serving mid-western 
states. 

Bunting joined the staff of the II- 
linois Farm Supply Company in 1931 
and has been its oldest staff member in 
point of service working for the com- 
pany for nearly 17 years. 


Leonard L. Fuchs has been hired 
as farm adviser for Pike county, 
succeeding W. B. Bunn who trans- 
ferred to Champiagn county in 


April. Fuchs graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1942 then 
served in the army. 


C. L. Banner replaces D. E. Warren 
as farm adviser in Ogle county. Banner 
has taught vocational agriculture for 


the last 12 years, graduating from the 
University of Illinois in 1932. 


R. H. Roll has resigned as farm ad- 
viser in Greene county but will remain 
in Carrollton to teach G. I. classes and 
operate a feed, seed, and fertilizer busi- 
ness. Roll came to Greene in 1942 
after having worked in Gallatin county 
as farm adviser since 1935. Before this 
he taught vocational agriculture at El- 
dorado. He was graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1922. 


F. B. Hoppin is the new farm 
adviser in Hamilton county. He 
succeeds Glen F. Sons. 


HERE'S CHANCE TO WIN MONEY 


ERE’S your chance to win prizes of 
$15, $10, $5, $3, $2, or $1 cash 
awards for first through sixth place 
winners in the safety jingle con- 
test. 

Read over the captions under the 
Uncle Henry cartoons and complete the 
last two lines under the final cartoon. 
Sample completion is as follows for this 
line: 


“Make friendliness and courtesy 

“Always your aim.” 

Send in the last two lines you have 
completed, together with your name, ad- 
dress, and Farm Bureau to which you be- 
long (state in whose name Farm Bureau 
membership is held), to — 


Department of Safety and Public Health 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Contest is open to Farm Bureau mem- 
bers and their families. Entries must be 
postmarked by at least December 1, 1947. 
All entries become the property of the 
judges whose decisions will be final. 
Results will be published in the January, 
1948 edition of the IAA REcorD. 


Remember the dead line is Decembe1 
1. So send your entries in right away. 


lincle 
flenry 


Gllows : 


In following these rules 
Most wrecks we'll avert: 


4. With good brakes and equipment, Few you will maim; 5. 


NOVEMBER, 1947 
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SHUMAN EDITORIAL 


(ins 


NATIONAL HONORS 


HE Recorp, IHlinois Agricultural 
Association official publication, has 
received an award of honor for 
submitting the best editorial on 
farm Salcty entered in a aetione 
farm Magazine contest sponsored by the 
National Safety Council. 

The winning editorial was written by 
President Charles B. Shuman in the July- 
August issue of the [AA Record and 
was entitled Sufely Islands am the Coun- 
fry. 

Leading state and national farm maga- 
zines competed in the contest conducted 
by the National Safety Council, a non- 
profit organization supported’ by leading 
insurance companics, including Country 
Lite Insurance Company. 

In his editorial President Shuman con- 
trasts the false sense of security on a 
farm with the obvious dangers of city 
tratfic and concludes that the farm 1s not 
a haven of safety. 

The award was presented to President 


Shuman by Maynard H. Coe, director, 


farm division of the National Satety 
Council. 

In granting the award the judges said 
the editorial was “short and concise with 
an appropriate title, gripping with the 
les, an editorial in the true 


sense.” 
The RECORD Was one of seven Miara- 
zines to win one of the National Satety 


Council's awards of honor for distin- 
guished service to farm safety 
Better Fa Methods. The South- 
Pliny ind T/ le ) 1 < 
te md Farmer, were picked tor 
the national, regional and state magazine 


winners, respectively, for their work in 


promoting farm safety week held this 


year during July 20-26. 


IAA President Charles 
B. Shuman (left) re- 
ceives farm safety 
award for an edi- 
torial he wrote in the 
IAA RECORD. Making 
award is Maynard 
Coe, farm satery di- 
rector of the National 
Safety Council. Right 
is W. W. Whitlock, 
IAA safety director. 
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Above is a reproduction of the scroll 

awarded to the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 

ciation Record in the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s farm safety contest. 


The Farm Journal won first honors in 
the photograph division with picture 
of tive farmers who had lost arms or 
fingers in accidents. 

Successful Farming won first for the 
best original feature story on farm acci- 
dents told by the magazine by the use 
of pictures. The Illinois Granger won 
honors for the best farm safety cover. 

The judges were Harold Swanson, as- 
sistant cditor, college of agriculture, St. 
Paul; Walter John, director of intorma- 
tion, USDA Production and Marketing 
Administration; and Maynard H. Coe of 
the National Safety Council. 

“Special commendation gocs to the 
efforts being made by the smaller maga- 
zines for their participation which, in 
paper shortage and other 

giving vigorous and in- 
accident pre- 


spite of the 
handicaps, are | 
telligent support to farm 
vention 

This ts the first year the IAA Recorp 
has entered the contest and is also the 
tirst year that the best cover, best pho- 
tograph, best original feature, and best 
editorial divisions of the contest have 
been offered. 


FARM YOUTH IN 
CHICAGO INVITED 
TO VISIT IAA 


ARM BUREAU and the Illinois Ag- 
F gricultural Association seldom look 
with favor on the migration of young 
people from rural areas to large cities. 

The IAA realizes, 
many are determined to try life in near- 
by cities like Chicago. It is with this 
thought in mind that we invite young 
farm people arriving in Chicago to visit 
the personnel department of the Ilinots 
Agricultural Association, Perhaps there 
Is an opportunity to suit yOu in your 
own farm organization. 


however, that 


If you can find job with us, your 
farm background will be of 
to you. It will be of value to the 
IAA. We do not wish to lure young- 
sters away trom the farm but invite 
those to see us who are planning to 


come to Chicago. 


great value 


The Association offers a wide varicty 
of clerical jobs — general office work, 
typing, stenography, bookkeeping, and 
otfice machines. The new office build- 
ing provides a modern office environ- 
ment. Salaries are based on prevailing 
area rates and promotions are made from 
within. 


The housing situation remains seri- 
ous and anyone moving to Chicago should 
make certain of living accommodations. 


If you plan to move to Chicago and 
will be looking for work, write to the 
personnel department. In your letter 
you might mention what kind of job 
you feel qualified for, and also when 
you expect to be available tor work. 


CORN DRYER INSURANCE 


When a corn dryer is used in con- 
lection with a farm building, a permit 
for such use must be attached to the 
fire insurance covering such 
building and its contents if insurance 
protection is to remain in force, 

Farmers who contemplate the use ot 


a corn dryer should see their fire in- 


policy 


surance 
rangements for a permit. 


representative and make ar- 


The permit will be issued for periods 
of 90 days, as desired, for a charge as 
provided by the official rate making 
organization in Illinois. 

The dryer ae will not be pro- 
tected unless it specifically insured. 
The amounts of coverage on the build- 
ing, contents, or the dryer during the 
period of operation may, if the insured 
desires, be for lesser amounts than that 


carried in the regular policy. 
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W. BUNTING has resigned as re- 
. search director for the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company to become manager of 
the Central Farmers’ Fertilizers Com- 


the last 12 years, graduating from the 


University of Illinois in 1932 
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In following these rules 
Most wrecks we'll avert: 


THIS GORN SURE LOOKS 
MIGHTY GOOD... 


THEY 7OLD ME | OUGHTA 
HAVE BRAKES ON 
THOSE TRAILORS 
Too! 


4. With good brakes and equipment, Few you will maim; 5. 
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HEAVYWEIGHTS 


TOP MARKET AT 


MACON CO-OP 


This is one of the 64 finely-formed barrows which averaged a 
profitable $25 per cwt., when sold through the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association by Dean Samuels of DeWitt county. 


AMERICA’S largest live stock show, 
the International Live Stock Ex- 
position and Horse Show, will cele- 
brate its 48th anniversary Nov. 29 
through Dec. 6. 

It will be held in the International 


Amphitheatre at the Chicago Stock 
Yards. 

This huge exposition annually at- 
tracts a showing of between 12,000 and 
14,000 animals, the finest specimens of 
the meat-making breeds of live stock, 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

An attendance in excess of 400,000 is 
anticipated this year, officials of the 
show report. 

Chief entertainment feature of the 
Exposition are the famous International 
Horse Shows, which will take place 
daily through the 8-day run of the 
show. 

The 25th anniversary of the Inter- 
national Grain and Hay Show will take 
place this year in connection with the 
liye stock exposition. It is the largest 
competitive farm crops competition in 
the world. 

The 26th annual 4-H Club Congress 
will be held in Chicago coincident with 
the International. 

The opening week-end will feature 
Junior activities at the International. 
The Junior Live Stock Judging contest 
will take place as a pre-opening event 
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on Friday, Nov. 28; and the Junior Live 
Stock Feeding Contest, in which boys 
and girls will show beeves, lambs, and 
hogs of their own raising, will be on 
all day Saturday, Nov. 29. Both of 
these contests are open to 4-H and 
vocational agricultural club members. 
The Collegiate Live Stock Judging con- 
test will also be held on Saturday, Nov. 
29. 

The open steer classes will be judged 
on Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 1 and 
2, of the International week, and se- 
lection of the grand champion steer — 
high-light winner of the week — is 
set for 2 p.m., Tuesday, Dec. 2. 

All of the steer classes at this year’s 
Exposition will be judgea by Richard 
S. deQuincey, a noted Hereford and 
Shorthorn breeder of Bodenham, Here- 
ford, England. 


Admiring Dean Sam- 
vels’ consignment of 
barrows marketed 
through the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing 
Association are, left 
to right: Gene Kerr, 
manager, Scott Coun- 
ty Marketing Associa- 
tion, Bluffs; Ed Ash- 
ton, manager, Macon 
County Marketing As- 
sociation, Decatur; 
and Dorsey Hend- 
ricks, yard man at 
the Decatur yards. 


ERE’S a hog story to top the best 

fish story you've heard this sea- 

son. And Dean Samuels of De 

Witt county can prove it’s true. 

Samuels breeds good hogs and 

he often sells them when they weigh 

heavy. But not like the 500 pound 
whoppers pictured here. 

The day of the big hog has passed 
but here is a case where a shrewd hog- 
man made money, and lots of it, holding 
his heavies off the market and putting 
even more gain on them. 

He first offered these Chester White 
barrows for sale around the first of 
September to the Macon County Market- 
ing Association. They offered him $20 
a hundred, top figure for the day’s mar- 
ket on heavy hogs. 

Samuels said he guessed he would 
wait q while. He was sure heavy hogs 
would advance sharply. His hunch paid 
off. He went back two weeks later. 
The local co-op yards offered him a $25 
bid on Sept. 17. 

Samuels delivered the hogs. He made 
$1592.50 by waiting just two weeks. 
And he took home a check for $7962.50 
for only 64 hogs, the price 10 years ago 
of a good 80-acre farm. 

The hog shipment was made up of 
64 uniform Chester White barrows, 
weighing a total of 21,850 pounds or 
an average of 497.6 pounds. They were 
purchased by Wilson & Company and 
dressed out well in the packing plant. 

Samuels lives near Clinton and is a 
good Farm Bureau member in DeWitt 
county. 


i) * 

Listen pend . 

I am not big hearted understand, but I am human. This Farmer's 

General and Employers Liability policy I have lets me “kill two birds 

with one stone.” Anytime my hired man is injured I am pro- 

tected against any liability that is imposed upon me by law because 

of his injury. Another thing is that no matter how my 

hired man is injured as long as it happens while 

he is helping me farm he has 

medical and hospital expense 

coverage. See what I mean — 

both of us are given con- 

sideration under the same 

policy. My hired man 

appreciates this as 

much as I do. 


COUNTRY 
MUTUAL 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


HEAVY WEIGHTS 


This is one of the 64 finely-formed barrows which averaged a 
profitable $25 per cwt., when sold through the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association by Dean Samuels of DeWitt county. 


Gnternational WILL USHER 
IN WINTER SHOW SEASON 


MERICA’S largest live stock show, 

the International Live Stock Ex- 
position and Horse Show, will cele- 
brate its 48th anniversary Nov. 29 
through Dec. 6. 

It will be held in the International 
Amphitheatre at the Chicago Stock 
Yards. 

This huge exposition annually at- 
tracts a showing of between 12,000 and 
14,000 animals, the finest specimens ot 
the meat-making breeds of live stock, 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

An attendance in excess of 400,000 ts 
anticipated this year, officials of the 
show report. 

Chief entertainment feature of the 
Exposition are the famous International 
Horse Shows, which will take place 
daily through the 8-day run of the 
show. 

The 25th anniversary of the Inter- 
national Grain and Hay Show will take 
place this year in connection with the 
live stock exposition. It is the largest 
competitive farm crops competition in 
the world. 

The 26th annual 4-H Club Congress 
will be held in Chicago coincident with 
the International. 

The opening week-end will feature 
Junior activities at the International. 
The Junior Live Stock Judging contest 
will take place as a pre-opening event 
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on Friday, Nov, 28; and the Junior Live 
Stock Feeding Contest, in which boys 
and girls will show beeves, lambs, and 
hogs of their own raising, will be on 
all day Saturday, Nov. 29. Both of 
these contests are open to 4-H and 
vocational agricultural club members. 
The Collegiate Live Stock Judging con- 
test will also be held on Saturday, Nov. 
29. 

The open steer classes will be judged 
on Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 1 and 
2, of the International week, and _ se- 
lection of the grand champion steer - 
high-light winner of the week — is 
set for 2 p.m., Tuesday, Dec. 2. 

All of the steer classes at this year’s 
Exposition will be judgea by Richard 
S. deQuincey, a noted Hereford and 
Shorthorn breeder of Bodenham, Here- 
ford, England. 


Admiring Dean Sam- 
vels’ consignment of 
barrows marketed 
through the __ Illinois 
Livestock Marketing 
Association are, left 
to right: Gene Kerr, 
manager, Scott Coun- 
ty Marketing Associa- 
tion, Bluffs; Ed Ash- 
ton, manager, Macon 
County Marketing As- 
sociation, Decatur; 
and Dorsey Hend- 
ricks, yard man at 
the Decatur yards. 


TOP MARKET AT 


MACON (CO-OP 


ERE’S a hog story to top the best 

fish story you've heard this  sea- 

son. And Dean Samuels of De 

Witt county can prove it’s truc. 

Samuels breeds good hogs and 

he often sells them when they weigh 

heavy. But not like the 500 pound 
whoppers pictured here. 

The day of the big hog has passed 
but here is a case where a shrewd hog- 
man made money, and lots of it, holding 
his heavies off the market and putting 
even more gain on them. 

He first offered these Chester White 
barrows for sale around the first of 
September to the Macon County Market- 
ing Association. They offered him $20 
a hundred, top figure for the day's mar- 
ket on heavy hogs. 

Samuels said he guessed he would 
wait a while. He was sure heavy hogs 
would advance sharply. His hunch paid 
off. He went back two weeks later. 
The local co-op yards offered him a $25 
bid on Sept. 17. 

Samuels delivered the hogs. He made 
$1592.50 by waiting just two weeks. 
And he took home a check for $7962.50 
for only 64 hogs, the price 10 years ago 
of a good 80-acre farm. 

The hog shipment was made up ot 
64 uniform Chester White barrows, 


weighing a total of 21,850 pounds or 
an average of 497.6 pounds. They were 
purchased by Wilson & Company and 
dressed out well in the packing plant. 

Samuels lives near Clinton and is a 
good Farm Bureau member in DeWitt 
county. 
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) ; I am not big hearted understand, but I am human. This Farmer's 
General and Employers Liability policy I have lets me “kill two birds 
with one stone.” Anytime my hired man is injured I am pro- 

\ tected against any liability that is imposed upon me by law because 
1e. best of his injury. Another thing is that no matter how my 
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During a disking operation on one of his fields, Director Bunting stops for a moment to 
chat with his only son, Kemp, 14. 


DIRECTOR BUNTING FEEDS 


SOIL FOR HIGHER YIELDS 


T HASN'T been easy farming the 

exhausted lands of southern IIli- 
nois during the past 20 to 30 
years. Just ask the man who 
farms some. 

But a new day is breaking, 
thanks to the pioneer work done by 
some outstanding Farm Bureau men. 
They have the foresight to see that the 
future of the land, more than in any 
other section of Illinois, depends on 
wise soil conservation practices, rota- 
tion, and generous application of neces: 
sary plant foods. Lyman Bunting, 
member of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association board of directors from the 
24th congressional district, is one of 
these men. 

A charter member of the Edwards 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't. Editor, IAA Record 


County Farm Bureau, Bunting has been 
on the board since 1940 and represents 
the following counties: Clay, Wayne, 
Edwards, Hamilton, White, Saline, 
Gallatin, Johnson, Pope, Hardin, and 
Massac. 

Bunting is of slender build and has 
a smile for just about everyone he 
meets. After farming in southern II- 
linois most of his life, he has a touch 
of the fatalist in his makeup. Director 
Bunting takes the attitude that mis- 
fortune is just part of the farmer's lot 
and he might just as well take it in 
stride. 

He doesn’t cotton to the idea, how- 
ever, that the farmer has no control 
over his own destiny. For he knows 
full well that the best farmer is the 
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IAA Director Bunting 

has a good-sized pond 

on his farm generally 

well-stocked with fish. 

He is shown with son 

Kemp, 14, angling for 
a bite. 


® 


Editor’s Note: This is the 10th of a 
Series of articles to acquaint you with the 
men who represent you on the Illinois 
Agricultural Association board of direc- 
tors. 


* * * 


man who takes advantage of the best 
scientific knowledge available. 

Does he? See for yourself. Gener- 
ous applications of nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphate have doubled his corn 
yields — from 50 to 120 bushels per 
acre in one field, That’s a pretty good 
yield for any part of Illinois. 

Bunting was born and reared on the 
farm he now operates. It is owned by 
his father, a descendant of pioneers 
who came to the state more than 100 
years ago. 

He taught school for two years be- 
fore going into farming. At that time 
he had the youthful high spirits which 
told him that something could be done 
with the land to make it more produc- 
tive. Some of the land at that time 
yielded as little as five bushels of wheat 
to the acre. 

Eighty acres of Bunting farm lie in 
Edwards county and 160 acres in 
Wayne county. Acreage in corn each 
year averages about 35 acres; in oats 
25 acres; and in wheat, 20 acres. The 
rest is in hay and pastures. His rota- 
tion generally follows this pattern: 
corn, oats or wheat and hay or pasture. 
From the timber on the farm, 160,000 
board feet of lumber has been taken 


Shaded area on map is 24th congressional 

district represented on the Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association board of directors by 
Lyman Bunting of Ellery. 
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Bunting has a great deal of interest in 

latest farm developments and keeps up- 

to-date by reading a wide variety of agri- 
cultural periodicals. 


during the past 18 years. Fifty acres 
of the Bunting farm is terraced. 
Since starting farming, he has tried 
many methods in an effort to get the 
best return from the land. He has 98 
head of purebred Shropshire sheep, 35 
head of purebred Hereford cows and 
calves and 500 hens. He has had no 
hogs since he switched to sheep 21 


Rural Youth 


ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


HEN®'s progressive hayride party start- 
ing at Cambridge and consisting of a 
movie and games at Ray Johnson’s, a wiener 
roast with all the trimmings at a nearby 
timber, and watermelon at Ray’s was topped 
off by an enthusiastic expression for partici- 
pation in the Skilled Drivers’ Club. 

OGLE’S recent community service in 
teaching and leading an evening of square 
dancing for the Mt. Morris city grade 
schools PTA was rewarded by a gift of a 
square dance record album by the PTA. 
Representatives returning from the State 
Camp dramatized their reports covering the 
various classes which the delegates attended. 
The. Forreston Group of this county deco- 
rated a float for the Forreston Sauerkraut 
Day and won first prize to increase the 
group’s treasury. 

Virginia Taylor, retiring President of 
VERMILION, has recently become Mrs. 
Virginia Taylor Wallen. The new presi- 
dent is Stanley Inglesbe. 

DEKALB scheduled a fall banquet, the 
event being Oct. 25. Fall banquets might 
be worth considering as a means of starting 
the year’s program. 

WASHINGTON County Rural Youthers 
now boast having more than $1,000 in their 
treasury, $725 of this amount being made at 
their food stand at the County Fair. They 
know how to spend their money too. They 
sponsored a trip on the Admiral this year 
with 78 members having a gala time. They 
sent a softball team to the Sports Festival, 
two delegates to the Midwest AFBF meet- 
ing, three delegates to the Rural Youth 
Camp, a number of delegates to the IAA 
convention with plans for a delegation for 
St. Louis, have had the largest delegation 
for Farm and Home Week for the last two 
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years ago. The farm lies in a natural 
bowl. Water, therefore, and its drain- 
age offers considerable difficulty in the 
spring. It is not uncommon for water 
to cover the fields to a depth of two 
feet. 


Director Bunting is married to the 
former Della Rigg of Wayne county. 
They are the parents of two children, 
Kemp, 14 and Shirley, 12. 


He served 13 years as president, two 
years as secretary, and three years as a 
director of the Edwards County Farm 
Bureau. He is now in his ninth year 
as a director of his local school board 
and is chairman of his county school 
survey committee. Connected with his 
county fire insurance company since 
the early 20's, he is now serving as 
treasurer of the organization. 


Bunting has been secretary of the 
Edwards County Shipping Association 
since 1921 and is a member of the 
Albion, Illinois Rotary Club. 


‘For a more prosperous agriculture,” 
Bunting says, “we must avoid depleting 


years, and are now sponsoring a girls bowling 
team which stands first out of eight teams in 
the county league. A male quartette is be- 
coming quite popular with its many appear- 
ances in public and over the air. This group 
considers the Talk Fest a most important 
project and have had representatives at the 
State Talk Fest. 

MARSHALL-PUTNAM is sponsoring a 
full evening of entertainment. One act plays 
and musical numbers will be the feature of 
the evening. The purpose of this entertain- 
ment, according to Don Condit, president, will 
be not to raise money but to provide an 
opportunity for the young people to partici- 
pate in dramatics. 

LOGAN’S square dance orchestra, caller 
and dancers, are now. working to advance 
from the B rating received this year at the 
State Sports Festival to the top rating for 
next year. 

Frank W. Turnbull, PIKE president, re- 
ports that his helper, Vice-President Alfred 


One of Bunting’s favorite pastimes is hunt- 

ing with his own coon dogs. He is down 

talking to one of his dogs while relaxing 
in the back yard. 


the soil. That means we must help the 
poor farmer make a better living. We 
need a practical soils program to help 
poor people on poor land. Such a 
program must be found and advanced 
by Farm Bureau and the University of 
Illinois Extension Service working 
together.” 


Long, was married in August to Tilda Com- 
mire, a member of the group. 

PEORIA’S plans for occasional skating 
parties and barn dances for fun and money 
are receiving hearty support through at- 
tendance, according to a report received 
from Rus Scheeler, president. 

Erwin L. Duzan writes that EDGAR 
spearheaded the fall program of activities 
with the County Talk Fest. Plans are un- 
der way for a formal dance to be held dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 

MACOUPIN is striving to spread the 
story of Rural Youth, and to increase mem- 
bership among farm boys and girls for their 
1948 program. Evelyn Love is the new 
president. 

CLARK is giving special consideration to 
methods of increasing attendance. 

Jo Ann Wingo gives a good report of the 
cooperation. and friendly spirit in the 
FRANKLIN group. Congratulations, keep 
going. 


Pictures show two of the activities at the state Rural Youth camp held in September at 

East Bay Camp near Bloomington. Interpretive dancers (left) are, |. to r., Janis Larson, 

Marjorie Wadsworth, June Frazier, and Gertrude Sievers, all of Rock Island; Janet and 

Alice Jacobsen, of Bureau; and Dorothy Magerkurth of Rock Island. Right: A volley ball 
game is in progress. 
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Karen Henke of Madison county finds her 

uncle’s shoes take quite a bit to fill. Fill- 

ing big shoes is one of her favorite 
pastimes. 


FARM BUREAU 
FOLKS 
IN 


PICTURES 


Jimmy Boston isn’t a bit happy about pos- 
ing atop an 80-pound pumpkin grown in 
Clay county. 


The Livingston County 4-H Club band plays during an interlude FIVE DOLLAR PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH 


at the Illinois State Farm Sports Festival. 
This interesting portrait of a girl and her dog wins the $5 
Picture-of-the-Month Award for September. it shows three- 
year-old Katherine Emerson of DeKalb county scolding ‘“‘Cobby”’ 
when he chewed up her toys. 


Nancy Neikirk, 5, | 

of Mason county 

poses with pride 

with her brother's 

wash she has just 

finished on wash 
day. 


Bothered by no 
one, John Beck of 
Tazewell county 
appears at peace 
with the world as 
he fishes in Lake 
Bloomington. 


Apple blossoms and a girl with a parasol 

suggest a scene of long ago. The girl is 

Joyce Pike of Madison county shown in 
Dad’s apple orchard. 
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SAVE FEED GRAINS 


USE AMPLE KEEP HERDS USE PLENTY CONTROL 
PROTEIN IN AND FLOCKS OF GOOD RODENT 
THE RATION HEALTHY EQUIPMENT DAMAGE 


SWINE POULTRY 


. Feed sow & young pigs 1. Provide plenty of proteins, vitamins and 
EXTRA WELL. minerals with poultry supplements. 


2. House properly — more ventilation, 
. Feed protein supplement roosts and nests. 


to save grains. ‘ ¥$ 4 3. Keep flocks culled 
pe : closely. 


through sanitation. nently pullets. 


=] . Protect swine health pd i. a 4. Keep flocks predomi- 


DAIRY Waele? BEEF 


1. Shorten the grain 


1. Utilize roughage ' 
fully. . feeding period. 


. Balance roughage 
and grains with 


2. Get the most use out of 


é silage and hay. 
ample proteins. 


. Market the low 3. Balance roughage and grain 
producers. with proteins. 


Blue Seal Feed Supplements Are Grain Savers! 


See Your Local VIN Illinois Farm 

Blue Seal Feed ; te 

Salesman for Supply Company 
gorge Service Spe Chicago 5, Illinois 


pwn in 
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OUNTY Farm Bureau presidents 
and farm advisers met last month 
with officials, department heads 
and company managers of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association in a 

series of two-day program conferences. 


The meetings were held to better ac- 
quaint county leaders with the programs 
and tpn of the IAA and its asso- 


ciated companies. 


The first of these conferences covering 
counties in the Southern organization dis- 
trict was held Sept. 22-23; the second, 
for the Northwest district Sept. 25-26; 
the third, for the Northeast district, Oct. 
6-7. 


Preceding the meetings, the delegates 
were conducted through the new IAA 
office building at 43 E. Ohio in Chicago 

by members of the IAA staff. 


[AA Host 


After the tour and luncheon President 
Charles B. Shuman presided over the 
meetings and talked briefly on the IAA’s 
stand on national issues and the legisla- 
tive program of the AFBF. 

Referring briefly to the AAA program 
for 1947; Shuman said that the appro- 
priation of $150,000,000 plus adminis- 
trative expenses which finally passed 
Congress would have been killed in the 
House if the AFBF had not pushed it 
through. 

Without these funds, Shuman said, lo- 
cal AAA offices would be forced to 
close. 

Turning from legislative matters, Shu- 
man said that while Illinois has not fol- 
lowed the lead of other states in setting 
up a department for each commodity 
group, the IAA is in sympathy with the 
commodity program of the AFBF. 

He indicated that it might be advis- 
able for certain counties to set up com- 
modity committees in areas where con- 
tract crops are grown if for no other rea- 
son than to discuss contracts. 


He also said that there is a demand 
from the AFBF to raise their member- 
ship dues which are now 50 cents an- 
nually. 

And while the IAA is contemplating 
no increase in its own membership dues, 
Shuman said he could understand the 
AFBF’s need for increased revenue. 


The IAA is also caught in the tide of 
rising costs and is operating under a 
close budget which will probably exceed 
$600,000 this year. 
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Watching intently while Bob Parke (center) runs off Country Life Premium notices on 

intricate tabulating machine are, L. to R.: G. A. Trull, ass’t farm adviser, LaSalle; C. J. 

Elliott, IAA director, LaSalle; E. T. Culman, IAA director, Logan; M. L. Jones, president, 

Lawrence Co. Farm Bureau; H. Seedorf, president, Kankakee Co. Farm Bureau; H. L. Fles- 

burg, president, LaSalle Co. Farm Bureau; F. A. Painter, farm adviser, LaSalle; and L. D. 
Graham, farm adviser, Kankakee. 


o COUNTY LEADERS 


Sa 


Delegates from Northwestern Illinois take part in the informal talks that followed lunch- 
eon held in Morrison Hotel. 


Watching girls at work in IAA insurance office are, L. to R.: T. W. May, farm adviser, 

Madison; C. S. Love, farm adviser, Christian; B. W. Tillman, farm adviser, St. Clair; M. E. 

Deal, president, Christian; O. W. Helms, president, St. Clair; F. Knight, Youth Ass’t., Ver- 

milion; G. Gordon, Youth Ass’t., Christian; A. Rister, president, Gallatin; C. Best, Youth 

Ass't., St. Clair; G. G. Pape, president, Madison; E. M. Lutz, farm adviser, Gallatin; an 

unidentified man; J. E. McCue, farm adviser, Edwards; O. W. Hertz, farm adviser, Ver- 
milion; E. $. Amrine, farm adviser, Monroe. 
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HERE IS FARM 
BUREAU POSITION 


(Continued from page 11) 


13. Research. Studies should be 
intensified to improve methods and cut 
costs of production, marketing and dis- 
tribution and to expand consumption 
of agricultural products at home and 
abroad. The full amounts authorized 
under the 1946 Research & Marketing 
Act should be appropriated. 


FARM PROGRAMS 


14, Administration of Farm Pro- 
grams. Improvement is badly needed. 
At present there is too much duplica- 
tion, overlapping and conflict in them. 

15. Coordination of Conservation 
Programs. Educational, informational 
and technical assistance to farmers in 
connection with all conservation pro- 
grams should be coordinated through 
the Extension Service. Research as- 
sistance should be coordinated through 
State Experiment Stations. The AAA 
conservation f aagarctee are eligible for 
payments under existing laws. 

16. Soil Fertility Program. Estab- 
lish a National soil fertility policy 
and program. Construct a pilot plant 
to produce concentrated phosphatic 


fertilizers by a new process at Mobile, 
Ala. 


FARM CREDIT 


17. Farm Credit. The cooperative 
Farm Credit system should be made 
truly cooperative, farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled. All farm credit 
agencies should be coordinated under 
an independent, bi-partisan board. 

18. Rural Electrification. The ex- 
tension of electric power to farmers 
should be continued. 

19. Cooperatives. The Government 
should continue to support fully the 
policy of protecting and encouraging 
farmer co-ops which meet standards of 
the Capper-Volstead Act. 
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These Mercer County Farm Bureau folk who made the tour to the AFBF convention in 
San Francisco last year, are shown as they got together in June for a picnic dinner re- 
union at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Ramsey of 10 miles northwest of Aledo. 


20. Crop Insurance. This insurance 
should be continued provided rates are 
maintained on a sound, acturial basis. 
Further study and experience are 
needed before the insurance is extended 
generally to all areas of the country. 


Keep Tuberculosis 
Off Your Farm 


(Continued from page 9) 


a piece of metal expecting it to be lead 
or iron and finding it to be aluminum. 
The comb is usually pale and there is 
very little flesh on. the breast. These 
birds will continue to eat well until they 
die and usually deaths occur singly or in 
small groups over a considerable period. 

Post mortem examination of the in- 
ternal organs of an infected chicken will 
generally show many white to yellow 
spots or nodules known as_ tubercles. 
The organs most often involved are the 
liver, spleen, and the intestines. 

Humans aren’t likely to get tuberculo- 
sis from chickens, but chickens may die 
from the type that affects humans. It is 
spread to other chickens by contact with 
sick birds. Crowding and poor sanita- 
tion increase greatly the rate of spread. 

Remember! Keep laying hens only 
through their first year of egg laying and 
you make more money by increased pro- 
duction, by decreased death loss, and 
you keep tuberculosis from infecting 
your chickens and hogs. 


R. S. McBRIDE IS 
NAMED MANAGER 
OF FRUIT EXCHANGE 


S. McBRIDE, 36, has been named 

* manager of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange following the resig- 
nation of Ted L. Davis. 

McBride has been the company’s sales 
manager since june of 1946. He has 
been in fruit sales 
work all of his work- 
ing life and is ex- 
perienced in selling 
fruits and vegetables 
in truck and carlot. 

McBride who 
comes from Texas 
has been working 
for the Exchange un- 
der a unique ar- 
rangement where he 
worked in Illinois 
from May to No- 
vember during our harvesting season, 
returning to Texas from November to 
May during that state’s harvest season. 

Davis has been manager since February 
and before this worked for Illinois Farm 
Supply Company as manager of infor- 
mation and education in the distribution 
division. Dudley Klamp, assistant 
sales manager, succeeds McBride as 
sales manager. 


Members of the newly-formed IAA veter- 
inary medical relations advisory committee 
meet with Dr. C. D. Van Houweling (cen- 
ter) at the IAA offices in Chicago. Left to 
right: Leo Swinford, president, Edgar 
County Farm Bureau; Dr. L. A. Dykstra, 
Aurora, past president, Illinois State Veter- 
inary Medical Association; I. E. Parett, IAA 
secretary of general services; Van Houwel- 
ing; Dr. C. R. Collins, Dixon, chairman, 
executive board, Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association; A. R. Kemp, farm ad- 
viser, Knox county; and Edwin Gumm, 
Knox, member of the IAA board of direc- 
tors. Ray V. Watson, Mason county farm 
adviser, is also a member of the committee. 


R. S. McBride 
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Trucks load at central warehouse in Watseka. scared : 
“| have used the Blue Seal Direct-to-the-farm serv- only gra 
the first 
. mended |; 
have to own a truck or trailer! ; nity type 


Mr. Rene L. Smith of the Gillman community, lro- 
quois County, has this to say about his Blue Seal Feed 


ice for five years. If it was not for this service | would 


“My salesman, Emory Gilburg, knows the feed | 
want ,for my 500 layers and how much. He knows 
where to put it and he leaves the bill in a handy place 
we have agreed upon, so if | am in the field, no time is 
lost by either of us. 


“A marvelous service and one | would hate to be 
without.” 


Iroquois Co. is covered 
by four feed truck sales- 
men using the route sys- 
tem. The map of one of 
the territories is shown at 
right. The routes cover a 
two week period. Route 
1, 2, 3, 4 one week, 5, 8, 
7, 6 the following week. 


Map shows one salesman’s routes. Salesman takes order for next delivery. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago, Illinois 


A GOOD EDUCATION || 
IS THE BIRTHRIGHT | 
OF EVERY CHILD 


_———— 


By JOHN COX 
IAA Director of Rural School Relations 


ROM the State Advisory Commission 

we have received the information that 
21 counties have sent in their tentative 
reports. 

The number of school districts in the 
21 counties listed in the fall of 1945 
was 2218. The number of districts 
recommended in the 21 reports is 299, 
of which 193 districts are in the Ver- 
milion and Cook counties. Sixty-one of 
these remaining 106 districts recom- 
mended in the other 19 counties are 
Community Unit districts. 

In spite of an early tendency of some 
county survey committees to consider 
only grade school reorganization, 14 of 
the first 21 counties to report recom- 
mended unit districts, 9 of the commu- 
nity type, 5 of the county-wide type. In 


GIVE ME BIG... 
TODAY, OR. 
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addition to the 21 counties reporting as 
listed below, Scott county has already 
voted to set up a county 12 grade dis- 
trict, thus increasing the unit district 
majority to 15 out of 21 counties. 


County 
Reporting 
Henderson 
Warren 
Brown 
Morgan 
Greene 
Macoupin 
Christian 
Montgomery 
Bond 
Clinton 
Pulaski 
Lawrence 


Richland 


Number 


Recom- 


mended 


_ 


Vermilion 
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Although the Rock Island County 
Survey Committee recommended unit 
districts in the main, they also recom- 
mended one or two dual system districts 
for a section of their county. Omitting 
Rock Island, in the other 20 counties 
reporting, together with Scott county 
that has voted but not reported, the score 
is: Unit District — 14, dual system dis- 
trict — 7. 

The numbers mentioned above have 
nothing to do with school attendance 
units but refer only to districts for ad- 
ministration and tax purposes. 


“Priceless Cargo” 


A good school bus transportation film 
of about 20 minutes in length is ‘'Price- 
less Cargo.” This film will do much 
to assure doubting parents of the pre- 
cautions being taken to transport their 
children safely to and from school. 
“Priceless Cargo” can be secured free of 
charge through the State Department of 
Highways, Traffic Safety Section, Spring- 
field, Ill. This is a carefully produced 
sound motion film. It received the 
American Automobile Association award 
for the year’s outstanding non-theatrical 
motion picture in the field of traffic 
safety. Local community groups will 
find “Priceless Cargo’ interesting and 
instructive.” 


HE'S THANKFUL 


FOR FARMERS WHO 
DON'T VACCINATE 


STATISTICS SHOW THAT 30 TO 40 
PER CENT OF PIGS THAT ARE FAR- 
ROWED NEVER REACH MARKET! 


YOU 


CAN CUT DOWN THE ODDS 


AGAINST YOUR OWN PIGS BY VAC- 
CINATING THEM WHILE YOUNG 
WITH FARM BUREAU SERUM. 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 


SERUM ASSOCIATION 


%1~ 43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Mr. Rene L. Smith of the Gillman community, Iro- 
quois County, has this to say about his Blue Seal Feed 


ice for five years. If it was not for this service | would 
have to own a truck or trailer! 


“My salesman, Emory Gilburg, knows the feed | 
want for my 500 layers and how much. He knows 
where to put it and he leaves the bill in a handy place 
we have agreed upon, so if | am in the field, no time is 
lost by either of us. 


"A marvelous service and one | would hate to be 
without." 


Feed is delivered direct to the barn lot. 


Iroquois Co. is covered 
by four feed truck sales- 
men using the route sys- 
tem. The map of one of 
the territories is shown at 
right. The routes cover a 
two week period. Route 
1, 2, 3, 4 one week, 5, 8, 


7, 6 the following week. iy 
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A GOOD EDUCATION 
1S THE BIRTHRIGHT 
OF EVERY CHILD 


ROM the State Advisory Commission 

we have received the information that 
21 counties have sent in their tentative 
reports. 

The number of school districts in the 
21 counties listed in the fall of 1945 
was 2218. The number of districts 
recommended in the 21 reports is 299, 
of which 193 districts are in the Ver- 
milion and Cook counties. Sixty-one of 
these remaining 106 districts recom- 
mended in the other 19 counties are 
Community Unit districts. 

In spite of an early tendency of some 
county survey committees to consider 
only grade school reorganization, 14 of 
the first 21 counties to report recom- 
mended unit districts, 9 of the commu- 
nity type, 5 of the county-wide type. In 


GIVE ME PIG... 
TODAY, OR. 
ANY Day ! 
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addition to the 21 counties reporting as 
listed below, Scott county has already 
voted to set up a county 12 grade dis- 
trict, thus increasing the unit district 
majority to 15 out of 21 counties. 
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Although the Rock Island County 
Survey Committee recommended unit 
districts in the main, they recom- 
mended one or two dual system districts 
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STATISTICS SHOW THAT 30 TO 40 
PER CENT OF PIGS THAT ARE FAR- 
ROWED NEVER REACH MARKET! 


YOU CAN CUT DOWN THE ODDS 
AGAINST YOUR OWN PIGS BY VAC- 
CINATING THEM WHILE YOUNG 
WITH FARM BUREAU SERUM. 


%H~ 43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 
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HE three Illinois women attending 

the first post war international con- 

ference of the Associated Country- 

women of the World held recently 

in Amsterdam, Holland, came home 
vastly richer from their contacts with 
rural leaders in foreign lands. 

Mrs. Spencer Ewing of Bloomington 
was the leader of the entire American 
delegation of 85- women attending the 
conference. Mrs. Leonard Kelley of 
Monmouth represented the president of 
the Illinois Home Bureau Federation. 

Mrs. R. E. Milligan of Urbana was 
the third Illinois delegate attending the 
conference. Along with the other dele- 
gates, she spent six weeks visiting in 
Europe during the international gather- 
ing. 

The delegates sailed on the Queen 
Mary from the New York City harbor, 
embarking on Aug. 27 and arriving in 
England four days later. The women 
spent four days visiting in England and 
then went to Amsterdam for the con- 
ference. About 500 delegates from 25 


countries attended the meetings. 

The conference lasted a week, after 
which the American delegates separated, 
each to live in Holland with Dutch 
families. 

Mrs. Milligan’s experiences were some- 
what typical of those encountered by 
other Americans. 

Mrs. Milligan first stayed at the home 
of a lawyer who had been held in a con- 
centration camp for a year and a half 
during the war. 

She then stayed with a family in 
Wotesburg in a heavily bombed area. 
During the bombing, which destroyed 
most of the town, nine members of the 
family she was visiting were killed. The 
father, a man of 70, and his daughter, a 
woman of about 35, remained. 

“Their home had been destroyed with 
the others. Now the family is living in 
a little house that is almost a duplicate 
of the prefabs on college campuses.” 

“The food was neither plentiful nor 
very good. The people pooled their ra- 
tion points and gave the American wom- 


This handsome group is the Bureauy County Rural Chorus which was organized in June by 


the Farm Bureau and Home Bureau. 


Membership is near 40. Besides performing at the 


Mlinois State Fair, Chicagoland Music Festival, and Illinois State Farm Sports Festival, the 


chorus has made a great many local appearances. 


The chorus plans to be bigger and 


in the coming year. 
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YOUTHFUL STYLE 


TORI SAREE IRON 


Young sewers look for several things in a 
dress pattern and this model answers 
“yes” to all counts. “Is it easy to make?” 
is the first question, and the simple gath- 
ered skirt and no-sleeve, no-collar styling 
prove that it is. ‘Can | wear it often?” 
is the next question. This style may be 
dressed up for date wear with a gold belt 
and jeweiry to match the bright buttons 
at the neckline. For free instructions send 
a@ stamped self-addressed envelope to 
Women’s Editor, IAA RECORD, 43 East Ohio, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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en the best they could,” Mrs. Milligan 
said, 

This area, she said, was right in the 
richest of the farming land. But the 
Germans bombed the dikes and the land 
lay under salt water for a year and a 
half. The Dutch are trying to get the 
salt out of the land now, but most of the 
land still isn’t producing. 

“Most of the province is a desolate 
waste,” Mrs. Milligan continued. ‘The 
salt oozes to the top when it is dry, and 
then the rain washes it off.” 

She said the Dutch were not asking 
for help but expect to make it them- 
selves. She didn’t sge anyone who wasn’t 
working. They are showing great de- 
termination as a nation. 

After leaving the Dutch homes, the 
American group traveled in three big 
motor buses to Brussels. They spent 
three days in Belgium and then went 
on to Paris where they remained until 
embarking for the United States. 
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Shere Are Your 
Vew “Poms Adotsers 


If you were to need a new dress, 
Miss Jeanine Sutter, Mason county’s new 
home adviser, could probably help you 
design one. She recently won first prize 
in a dress contest sponsored by the Peoria 
Star newspaper. Her design later won 
an honorable mention when modeled 
professionally at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. She has 
taught high school for the past three 
years since her graduation from Illinois 
State Normal. 

Mrs. Mary H. Butler is the new home 
adviser for Pulaski-Alexander county. 
She has had experience teaching dietetics 
in three different hospitals, has taught 
high school, and has worked for the 
Farm Security Administration in Illinois. 


, Transfers from Cass 


Miss Donovan Hester has transferred 
from Cass to become the home adviser 
in Kankakee county. 

Miss Carol V. Rebbe replaced Miss 
Arlene Wolfram as home adviser in 
Schuyler-Brown county. Miss Rebbe has 
taught at Eastern Community high school 
and has been a home supervisor for 
the Farm Security Administration. 

Miss Betty M. Langford became Craw- 
ford county’s home adviser recently. 
transferring from Marshall-Putnam and 
Woodford counties where she had been 
serving as assistant home adviser. 

Miss Bessie L. Alford has been work- 
ing as home adviser in Iroquois county, 
coming from Mason countv where she 
has been replaced by Miss Jeannine Sut- 
ter. 

Miss Margaret M. Stoutenburg, home 
adviser for newly organized Clay county, 
is also a University of Illinois graduate. 
She has taught school at Clay City, Wal- 
nut Hill and Xenia and also has worked 
for the Farm Security and Farmers Home 
Administration as home supervisor. 

Lee county has a new home adviser, 
Miss June Pilgrim of Coleta. A grad- 
uate of the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Miss Pilgrim taught at the 
Dakota (Ill.) high school and later be- 
came home service adviser for the Illinois 
Northern Utilities Company at Dixon. 
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THREE TO CROCHET 


Brighten up your kitchen scene with these 
red and white potholders. The hexagon- 
shaped potholder is made of white popcorn 
stitch motifs edged in red. The checker- 
board and round styles are crocheted in 
puff stitch for equally thick, hand-protecting 
surfaces. For free instructions send a 
s' , self-addressed envelope to Wom- 
en's Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 43 East Ohio, Chicago, Ill. 


The Home Bureau in Washington 
county, after a year of intensive organiza- 
tional work, reached its goal last month 
and has formed the Washington County 
Home Bureau. 

Henderson county also has a new 
home adviser, Miss Libby Hafner, for- 
merly a Marengo grade school teacher 
and instructor in the junior high school 
at Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


SMART FELT 
BELTS 


You can have a com- 
plete belt wardrobe 
at very little cost by 
making your own. 
Here are two designs 
to start with. The 
stitching is simple be- 
cause there are no 
seam allowances to 
consider. For free in- 
structions send a self- 
addressed stamped 
envelope to Women's 
Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, 
43 East Ohio, Chicago 
11, 
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Miss Grace Anderson from Spring 
Valley, a graduate this year from the 
University of Illinois, is the new Perry 
county home adviser. 

Mrs. Frances King of Waverly is 
now home adviser in Cass county. After 
teaching for three years, Mrs. King be- 
came home superviser for the FSA and 
later worked for the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration in Georgia. 


New Stark county home adviser is 
Hazel Barackman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and high school home 
economics teacher. 


Osborne to Douglas 


Jeanne Osborne, new home adviser 
in Douglas county, has worked for the 
Kiler Furniture Company in Champaign 
and the Stix, Baer and Fuller company 
in St. Louis as a buyer. 


Miss Ann B. Huck is the new home 
adviser in Jefferson county. She has had 
experience as a teacher at Hersman, Clay 
City, and Centralia and has worked for 
the FSA in Eldorado and Galconda. 


Miss Ruth E. pay f is Monroe’s new 


home adviser. She has taught at the 
Grand Tower Community high school 
and received her degree in education from 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 


AITSFIEDS, 


Royal Widman of La Salle County is well 
satisfied with the quality products and 
direct-to-farm service rendered by truck- 
salesman Shirley Leuty who takes his 
Future Order. 

“For the past 10 years | have depended 
on Blue Seal Service for oil and grease to 
operate my tractor, truck and other farm 
machinery,” says Mr. Widman. 


Here’s why farmers like the Future Order 
Plan—(1) They like the convenience of 
placing only one order and getting deliv- 

eries as they are needed. (2) They are 
assured of an adequate supply for the 
year’s work. (3) No down payment. Pay- 

» ment can be made as deliveries are made. 
_, (4) They pay less because of a special dis- 

_ count for Future Orders. 


Order Now-Sue Me Discount, 


Decide now, how much oil and grease you 


will need for next year's farm work. You 
can order other things at the same time 
too. Extra spark plugs and oil filters should 
always be on hand. Include them in your 
order. If you have never tried Blue Seal 
Anti-rust, you have a treat in store. Easily 


applied, it keeps your equipment free from 
rust until the next work season; a year's 


protection! Order some. Illini Premium Motor Oil is our most popular oil. It makes up 60% of our 


total Motor Oil Sales to farmers. 

ini is a new motor oil with 5 outstanding features of superiority; 
(1) keeps a clean motor clean longer; (2) provides a better piston-seal; 
(3) non-corrosive to bearing metals; (4) holds resinous varnish formation to 


minimum; (5) assured longer life for piston rings and cylinder walls. 


See eur Blue Seal Truck Salesman 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 


Be his harvest bountiful, or a little lean as it is 
now and then, the Farm Bureau farmer will 
mark Thanksgiving, 1947, in the traditional 
spirit of gratitude. Because he has been 

a leader in the movement, he best of all knows 

how much the lot of agriculture has improved 

through his efforts as a Farm Bureau mem- 

ber, and through the use of services 

offered by the Farm Bureau. 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION - 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 
National 4-H Club Achievement Week, 
November 1-9. 


We salute Farm Youth, “Working Together for a 
_ Better Home and World Community.” 


Most important long-time project of your Farm Bureau 
is keeping the youngsters ‘‘sold’’ on farming as a way of 
life, so that our land from generation to genération may be 
held by those who know it best and love it most. 


One way to do this is to make sure that no other calling 
offers more. The efforts of your Farm Bureau are aimed at 
doing this — at making farming the most enviable life a man 
or woman can lead — with better homes, better roads, bet- 
ter schools, better youth programs, better prices, better in- 
surance programs. 


That’s one sure way to keep 'em down on the farm! 
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National 4-H Club Achievement Week 
November 1-9. 
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One way to do this is to make sure that no other calli 
offers more. The efforts of your Farm Bureau are aimed 
doing this -—— at making farming the most enviable life a mc 
or woman can lead -—— with better homes, better roads, be 


ter schools, better youth programs, better prices, better 
surance programs. 


That's one sure way to keep ‘em down on the farm! 
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: A Chill ae end | prayers of chil- 4 
_ dren, on Christmas Eve, are full of hope and bright expectations. | 
| And in millions.of homes, life insurance stands as a guarantee — 
that the wishes of these tender years will be fulfilled. To you, 7} 
and to yours, our best wishes for a joyous Christmas Holiday. fj. 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSGCIATION RECORD 


THE STATE FARM 


to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 


tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


agriculture. 


BUREAU PUBLICATION 
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WILL YOU LAND ON A CUSHION? 
By President Charles Ws. Sonam 


LAYING in the barn was a forbidden pleasure to us 
children on the farm. I never fully understood the 
reason for this rule, until the day our city cousins came 
for a visit. Jumping from a high step on the hay mow 
ladder into a pile of loose hay on the driveway floor was 
an exciting and self-satisfying demon- 
stration of one of the advantages of 

farm life. 


Our visitors were properly im- 
pressed and the show continued until, 
as a result of a slip of the foot, I 
landed on the edge of the manger in- 
stead of the cushion of hay. Having 
the ego and wind knocked out of me 
at one and the same time was a pain- 
ful lesson. 


Riding the price cycle to new 
heights has been a new sensation and perhaps a pleasure 
to many farmers. Those who had similar experiences a 
few years ago already are looking about for a soft pile of 
hay on which to land. We recently have examined a few 
of the “parachutes” which farmers as an organized group 
might obtain and use to slow down the descent from these 
price peaks. 

Legislative and group action are very important, but 
it is also necessary that each farmer make conservative plans 
for the future. The degree of the impact of a price cycle 
collapse upon agriculture as a whole depends in part at 
least upon how well individual farmers have planned their 
financial cushions. 
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The disaster of 1932 found very few farmers landing 
on a pile of hay — many cracked up on the edge of the 
manger with nothing but a foreclosure notice to show for 
their experience. 

What are some of the ways in which we can build a 
better cushion for the future? Economists are generally 
agreed that farmers might well follow two general rules: 
first, avoid excessive inventories and second, defer spending. 
Some of our troubles in the period from 1920 to 1932 
were due to the inclination of many farmers to carry over 
their storable crops from year to year, waiting for price 
increases which never came. 

Deferring spending is difficult, especially with high 
prices and our many unsatisfied wants. Several types of 
systematic plans are being used by farmers to set aside a 
definite portion of their present high annual income for 
future use. Savings accounts, life insurance, annuities, re- 
tirement of debts, corporation bonds and U. S. government 
savings bonds are among the more common methods. 

As the year draws to a close, it is encouraging to notice 
two reports which demonstrate that Illinois farmers ap- 
preciate the importance of an adequate financial cushion. 
Records of Country Life Insurance Company indicate that 
more farmers than ever before ate planning for future 
estates or retirement through the purchase of life insurance 
in their own company. U. S. Treasury reports disclose that 
farmers are buying a higher proportion of the total savings 
bond sales than ever before. Let us hope that these trends 
continue. 

How good is your cushion of hay at the foot of the 
ladder? 
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dren, on Christmas Eve, are full of hope and bright expectations. 
And in millions of homes, life insurance stands as a guarantee 
that the wishes of these tender years will be fulfilled. To you, 
and to yours, our best wishes for a joyous Christmas Holiday. 
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WILL YOU LAND ON A CUSHION? 
BP GLE Soins 


LAYING in the barn was a forbidden pleasure to us 
children on the farm. I never fully understood the 
reason for this rule, until the day our city cousins came 
for a visit. Jumping from a high step on the hay mow 
ladder into a pile of loose hay on the driveway floor was 
an exciting and self-satisfying demon- 
stration of one of the advantages of 

farm life. 


Our visitors were properly im- 
pressed and the show continued until, 
as a result of a slip of the foot, I 
landed on the edge of the manger in- 
stead of the cushion of hay. Having 
the ego and wind knocked out of me 
at one and the same time was a pain- 
ful lesson. 

Riding the price cycle to new 
heights has been a new sensation and perhaps a pleasure 
to many farmers. Those who had similar experiences a 
few years ago already are looking about for a soft pile of 
hay on which to land. We recently have examined a few 
of the “parachutes’’ which farmers as an organized group 
might obtain and use to slow down the descent from these 
price peaks. 


Legislative and group action are very important, but 
it is also necessary that each farmer make conservative plans 
for the future. The degree of the impact of a price cycle 
collapse upon agriculture as a whole depends in part at 
least upon how well individual farmers have planned their 
financial cushions. 
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The disaster of 1932 found very few farmers landing 
on a pile of hay — many cracked up on the edge of the 
manger with nothing but a foreclosure notice to show for 
their experience. 

What are some of the ways in which we can build a 
better cushion for the future? Economists are generally 
agreed that farmers might well follow two general rules 
first, avoid excessive inventories and second, defer spending 
Some of our troubles in the period from 1920 to 1932 
were due to the inclination of many farmers to carry over 
their storable crops from year to year, waiting for price 
increases which never came. 

Deferring spending 1s difficult, especially with high 
prices and our many unsatisfied wants. Several types of 
systematic plans are being used by farmers to set aside a 
definite portion of their present high annual income for 
future use. Savings accounts, life insurance, annuities, re 
tirement of debts, corporation bonds and U. S. government 
savings bonds are among the more common methods. 

As the year draws to a close, it is encouraging to notice 
two reports which demonstrate that Illinois farmers ap- 
preciate the importance of an adequate financial cushion 
Records of Country Life Insurance Company indicate that 
more farmers than ever before are planning for future 
estates or retirement through the purchase of life insurance 
in their own company. U. S. Treasury reports disclose that 
farmers are buying a higher proportion of the total savings 
bond sales than ever before. Let us hope that these trends 
continue, 
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MY ORGANIZATION S 
REALLY DOING THINGS! 


More Funds For Better Roads 


STATE MAKES ANOTHER $15,000,000 
AVAILABLE .FOR ROAD IMPROVEMENT 


ULES and regulations for the 
construction of farm-to-high- 
way roads under Senate Bill No. 
378 appropriating another $15,- 
000,000 from state funds have 
been announced by the division 

of highways of the state department of 
public works and buildings. 

The division has allocated $7,500,000 
from this appropriation to the counties 
to be spent on township and road dis- 
trict roads. Under the law, another 
$7,500,000 will be made available next 
year. 


LAW SPONSORED BY IAA 


The first bill authorizing a $15,000,- 
000 state grant from general funds for 
farm-to-highway roads was passed by 
the legislature in July, 1945. This ap- 
propriation, added to the $15,000,000 
authorized under the amendment, Sen- 
ate Bill No. 378, will bring the total 
state grant to $30,000,000. Under this 
law and appropriations, the state for 
the first time recognizes some obliga- 
tion for the improvement of township 
and road district roads. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
spouoset the legislation providing 
these funds in the general assembly at 
the last two regular sessions cad is 


4 


much interested in the administration 
of this law. 

The law provides that after specified 
administrative expenses are taken out, 


_the rest will be divided among the 


townships-and road districts in propor- 
tion to their district mileage. 

The rules and regulations for ad- 
ministering this second appropriation 
are somewhat the same as for the first. 
The local road commissioner in co- 
operation with the county highway en- 
gineer will select the miles of road to 
be improved and determine the type of 
improvement. In the selection of such 
roads preference may be given to public 
school bus routes and rural free deliv- 
ery mail routes. The state division of 
highways approves all plans and has 
general supervision of the work and 
disburses the funds to the counties. 


USE OF FUNDS FOR DRAINAGE 


The road district will furnish the 
right-of-way and pay for getting it into 
condition for resurfacing. However, 
as much as one-fourth of the district’s 
allocation may be used for drainage 
purposes. A right-of-way of 40 feet 
and a roadway of 20 feet are specified, 
if in the judgement of the road com- 
missioner, such widths will take care of 


traffic needs and are sufficient to pro- 
vide for three to one back slopes. | It 
was the aim of those sponsoring this 
law to make the resurfacing program as 
simple as possible and to hold require- 
ments as to plans and other paper work 
to a minimum, so that the greatest 
mileage of all-weather surfaces can be 
built. 

When this farm-to-highway road 
program started two years ago, many 
townships were slow in getting under- 
way due to shortages of labor, materi- 
als, machinery, and difficulty in getting 
plans made and approved. Neverthe- 
less, all counties did participate. 


DISSATISFACTION EXPRESSED 


Over 11,000 miles of farm roads 
were resurfaced with the first $15,000,- 
000 allotments incuding 3,000 miles of 
oiled roads, 7,800 miles of gravel roads, 
700 miles of bituminous . surfacing 
(black top) and 214 miles of concrete 
road constructed. Townships and road 
districts may proceed with their resur- 
facing as soon as their plans are ap- 
proved and ready, They need not wait 
until plans for other townships in the 
same county are approved. 

People in several townships have 
complained that gravel used on their 
roads was too fine, of poor quality, and 
often contained a large amount of sand. 
Many have not liked the selection of 
roads to be improved. Others thought 
the particular road to their farm would 
be improved within the first year. 
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IAA STRIVES TO GET YOUR 
FARM OUT OF ILLINOIS MUD 


By CHARLES MAYFIELD, Director 
IAA Department of Road Improvement 


Many miles of farm roads have not 
been graveled or properly maintained 
in years because of insufficient road and 
bridge income. These same roads have 
bridges out or in need of immediate 
repair. 


TESTS AND INSPECTIONS 


The division of highways rules and 
regulations further state that “All ma- 
terials shall be inspected and tested for 
compliance with the specifications be- 
fore being used in the work. The 
department will take samples of ma- 
terials and make field inspection and 
tests when such can be done without 
additional expense to the department. 
Otherwise the county will be expected 
to either make the tests, have them 
made without expense to the depart- 
ment, or deliver the samples to one of 


the department's laboratories for test- 
ing.” 

There are over 1,600 farm-to-high- 
way administrative road districts in Il- 
linois. Each of these districts requires 
a treasurer, clerk, and road commission- 
er. The district mileage ranges from 
less than two-tenths of a mile in one 
township to over 260 miles in another. 
More than 450 districts have less than 
40 miles of road. 

Yet, it is necessary for a district to 
buy heavy, expensive machinery to 
maintain and drain roads properly. 
Much of this machinery is u less 
than 30 days a year. Annual road and 
bridge income ranges from a few dol- 
lars in many districts to thousands of 
dollars in others, The overhead cost 
of supervision, labor, and machinery to 
do road work in the less wealthy dis- 
tricts has been burdensome. 

Farmers and others interested in 
road improvement should a 
and work with local road officials. If 
maximum benefit is to be derived from 
the use of these state funds, a common 
understanding of farm-to-highway road 
problems and unselfishness on the part 
of all concerned is vitally necessary. 


HOW $7,500,000 IS ALLOCATED 


Local Road Net Allots. 
Mileage to Townships 


1,074.27 $ 102,065.99 
21,773.36 
50,195.48 
35,256.17 
38,873.18 
98,604.79 
24,127.69 
51,560.77 
36,680.36 

146,985.59 


1,037.84 
253.95 
542.69 
386.07 

1,547.06 


1,080.74 
759.28 
767.93 
609.38 
746.75 
592.22 
662.87 
571.84 


102,680.70 
72,138.90 
72,960.74 
57,896.97 
70,948.44 
56,266.60 
62,979.02 

Cumberland 


De Kalb _... 


Franklin 
Fulton 
Gallatin 


Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hardin 


54,330.30 
79,643.71 
58,209.54 


838.27 


60,006.17 
57,906.46 
85,972.31 
31,842.48 
69,490.99 
108,281.52 
71,885.23 
65,373.27 
91,555.08 
42,845.54 


61,401.87 
51,873.35 
74,359.28 
110,368.88 
15,002.97 
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Local Road __ Net Allots. 
Mileage to Townships 


43,869.51 
102,575.24 
143,470.23 

65,491.09 

77,558.26 


County 


Henderson 
Henry 
Iroquois 


92,138.43 
38,471.30 
62,275.96 
47,659.86 
52,977.37 
85,954.25 
36,668.97 
86,039.76 
65,815.07 
141,284.05 


Jefferson 


Jersey ...........- 
Jo Daviess .... 


52,492.82 
88,502.41 


Local Road Net Allots. 
Mileage to Townships 


936.10 88,938.51 
689.90 65,547.14 
572.99 54,439.57 
647.12 61,482.62 
1,094.79 104,015.59 
384.99 36,577.76 
22,547.68 

18,848.96 

67,645.90 

58,071.78 


46,349.49 
66,362.32 
60,528.73 
104,953.32 
53,299.45 
27,260.16 
115,747.37 
35,626.70 


Stephenson e 


75,866.13 


Livingston 
Logan ............ 
Mc Donough 
Mc Henry. .... 
Mc Lean 
Macon 
Macoupin 
Madison 


1,634.34 
786.08 
872.67 


Marion 
Marshall 


Montgomery .. 
Morgan 
Moultrie ....... 


155,278.02 
74,685.17 
82,912.05 
76,307.93 

148,577.00 
80,721.13 

102,911.57 
81,133.47 


87,625.48 
43,894.44 
63,144.35 
32,589.25 
36,980.59 
71,575.50 
41,542.95 
96,350.21 
70,148.46 
49,320.44 


Tazewell 77,249.47 
46,436.90 
120,856.04 
28,674.85 
72,979.74 
62,875.47 
118,297.43 
78,002.90 
78,324.03 
112,441.99 
61,644.14 


1,245.11 
821.00 
824.38 

1,183.48 
648.82 


Will 
Williamson .. 


69,850.13 
64,871.62 


735.19 
682.79 


Winnebago . 
Woodford _.. 


75,023.98  $7,128,000.00 


IMA Ollers Program at Senate llearing 


Vice President Morris asks for Credit Control, Curbs on Monopolistic 
Practices, Debt Reduction, and Postponement of Public Building Programs 


Following is a statement made by LAA 
Vice President Floyd E. Morris before 
the sub-committee of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the U. S. 
Senate. The sub-committee conducted 
the hearings Oct. 20-21 at Peoria to get 
farm opinion on a long-range national 
program for agriculture. 


R. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee: My name is Floyd E. 
Morris. I am a farmer and vice 
president of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, which has a 
membership of 146,000 farm 

families in the state of Illinois. The II- 
linois Agricultural Association is the 
Illinois state unit of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

In representing the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, I want to emphasize 
that we have participated actively in the 
formulation of the’ legislative programs 
affecting agriculture as sponsored by our 
national organization, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

We are presenting this statement in 
support of and supplementary to the 
statement presented to this committee 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

There are many phases of national 
legislation affecting agriculture that are 
of particular interest to farmers in IIli- 
nois. This study was made by a com- 
mittee made up of a farmer representa- 
tive from each Congressional district in 
the state. Several of the suggestions or- 
iginating in this committee study are 
included in this statement. 


NATIONAL POLICIES 


While agriculture does have some very 
specific problems, in general the greatest 
need for legislative action today is not 
for special agricultural programs. 

We have abundant proof that. much 
of the distress in agriculture has been 
due to the’ recurrent, extremely wide 
fluctuations in the’ general price level. 


y. action urging that 


FARM PROGRAMS 


Through the years there has been de- 
veloped a national policy for agriculture, 
embodied in the existing legislation. Step 
by step this national policy has been 4 
modified and improved. Further changes@> 
and improvement are certainly needeg 
will discuss briefly some of these g ‘ 
immediately. Other problems not 
in this statement are being swbm 
our voting delegates at the® 
annual meeting of the@d 
November. 
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the price level of all commodities. 

By resolution in annual meeting, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation ands pani 
the Illinois Agricultural Association sayy 
have made the following definite sug- 
gestions in the interest of obtaini 
greater stability in the price level: 


1. The control of many credit and 
fiscal policies of the federal 
ment should be coordinated one 


authority.. The of this mone- 
tary authority should be to regulate as 
far as feasible by formula the pur 

ing power of the dollar. This author- 
ity should also have the seoponatbiliey 
of making recommendations to the 
Congress for action desi 

late and stabilize the a 
activi 


i 


urge that the federal at take meet. | 
every possible action to prevent the de- We are of the opinion 
struction of abuses com- that the vit sant svern- 
mon to ment in 

should be 

3. We urge that the federal - 

ment mustrice thegp penataine ait jobdic see eee 
ee ee ee i PR 

carried on 


sew AS 
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Agricultural Extension Service at State 


B oe and County levels. 
= MARKETING AGREEMENTS 
io, Marketing agreements have been used 


to the considerable benefit of agriculture 

in the marketing of milk and other per- 

ishable farm products. We believe that 

all this legislation should be strengthened 

re and extended to other perishable crops 

as the need is demonstrated. We will 

support such extension and use of these 

agreements for the purpose of stabilizing 

production and marketing and for im- 

ptoving the quality of the products 
needed by consumers. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


We favor the principles of reciprocal 
greements. We support the posi- 
en by the American Farm Bureau 
~in urging that this program 
We insist, however, that 
agricultural organizations 
ed during the period 
Bats are being worked 


cultural cooperatives recently have been 
under severe attack. These attacks have 
followed two lines of thinking — first, 
it is charged that the agricultural coopera- 
tives have unfair tax advantages; second- 
ly, statements are being made that all 
cooperatives are socialistic or commu- 
nistic. Neither of these charges are 
worthy of your time for a detailed an- 
swer. The agricultural cooperatives are, 
in fact, the very essence of democracy. 
They do not have unfair tax advantages. 
We do not ask for any unfair advantages 
for the cooperatives. We are ready to 
join with business groups in securing the 
elimination of any discriminatory taxes 
which may now be levied upon corpora- 
tions. We see no need for any great 
change in the laws affecting agricultural 
cooperatives. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 


We have given our full support to the 
Research and Marketing Act adopted by 
Congress. We urge that the program 
contemplated under this act be carried 
out. We particularly would like to urge 
that increased attention be given to re- 
search in the fields of distribution and 
marketing of farm products. The con- 
stantly increasing costs of distribution of 
farm products has been a contributing 
cause of the disparity which exists be- 
tween agricultural and urban income. 


animals in 


Farmers prefer to produce in abun-- 
dance. We recognize that the future wel- 
fare of agriculture and the nation as a 
whole depends upon maintaining a high 
level of production, employment and in- 
come. This goal cannot be accomplished 
by agriculture acting alone, but it can be 
attained through the joint action of all 
economic groups. Following is a quota- 
tion from a resolution adopted at the last 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


“We recognize the desirability of full 
agricultural production, but agriculture 
cannot maintain full production if in- 
dustry is going to maintain rigidly high 
prices by cutting down production and 
applying monopolistic controls, or if 
labor is going to insist upon maintaining 
rigidly high wage rates and to continue 
such increases in wages without regard 
to productivity and to enforce such rates 
with scarcity policies which discourage 
consumption and throw people out of 
work and on to relief rolls. 

“Farmers believe in an economy of 
abundance and stand ready to join 
with industry and labor to achieve maxi- 
mum production and maximum employ- 
ment through price policies and wage 

licies which are geared to a maximum 
Led of consumption.” 


Submitted for national honors and gold 
wrist watch for each — Dorothy Giese, 
LaSalle county; Gilbert Blankenship, 
Kendall county. 


National 4-H Achievement contest — 
Submitted for national honors — Mar- 
jorie Healy, Route 1, Kankakee county; 
Robert Willrett, DeKalb county. 


Farm Underwriters scholarships — 
$125 — Annabelle Berry, Fulton coun- 
ty; $100 — Betty Jean McCutchan, Han- 
cock; $100 Joann Robinson, Fulton; $125 
— Kenneth Heisner, Will; $100 — Paul 
Bates, McLean; $100 — Raymond Brun- 


ner, Sangamon. 


Ulinois Poultry Improvement Associ- 
ation contest — Scholarships — $100 
each — Robert G. Willrett, DeKalb 
county; John Robert Huber, Knox; Ralph 
E. Werner, Will. 

National Dairy Production contest — 
Submitted for national honors and $25 
bond each — Class A members without 
in production. Donald Plote, 

inty; Harvey Huftalin, 
b; Franklin Ui Will; Gordon 


MMA Olfers Program at Senate Hearing 


Vice President Morris asks for Credit Control, Curbs on Monopolistic 


Practices, Debt Reduction, and Postponement of Public Building Programs 


Following is a statement made by LAA 
Vice President Floyd E. Morris before 
the sub-committee of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the U. S. 
Senate. The sub-committee conducted 
.the hearings Oct. 20-21 at Peoria to get 
farm opinion on a long-range national 
program for agriculture. 


e a @ 


R. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee: My name is Floyd E. 
Morris. I am a farmer and vice 
president of the Illinois Agricul- 
4 tural Association, which has a 

membership of 146,000 farm 
families in the state of Illinois. The IIl- 
linois Agricultural Association is the 
Illinois state unit of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

In representing the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, I want to emphasize 
that we have participated actively in the 
formulation of the legislative programs 
affecting agriculture as sponsored by our 
national organization, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

We are presenting this statement in 
support of and supplementary to the 
statement presented to this committee 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

There are many phases of national 
legislation affecting agriculture that are 
of particular interest to farmers in IIli- 
nois. This study was made by a com- 
mittee made up of a farmer representa- 
tive from each Congressional district in 
the state. Several of the suggestions or- 
iginating in this committee study are 
included in this statement. 


NATIONAL POLICIES 


While agriculture does have some very 
specific problems, in general the greatest 
need for legislative action today is not 
for special agricultural programs. 

We have abundant proof that much 
of the distress in agriculture has been 
due to the recurrent, extremely wide 
fluctuations in the general price level. 
Throughout the years, our organization 
has repeatedly taken action urging that 
national legislation be designed to elimi- 
nate these extremely wide fluctuations in 


Floyd E. Morris 


the price level of all commodities. 

By resolution in annual meeting, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
have made the following definite sug- 
gestions in the interest of obtaining 
greater stability in the price level: 


1. The control of many credit and 
fiscal policies of the federal govern- 
ment should be coordinated under one 
authority. The purpose of this mone- 
tary authority should be to regulate as 
far as feasible by formula the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. This author- 
ity should also have the responsibility 
of making recommendations to the 
Congress for action designed to regu- 
late and stabilize the value of money. 


2. Business activity can be encour- 
aged by the control of monopolistic 
practices in business and labor. We 
urge that the federal government take 
every possible action to prevent the de- 
struction of competition by abuses com- 
mon to monopolies. 


3. We urge that the federal govern- 
ment restrict large programs of public 
building to periods of declining price 
levels. 


4. We urge that during periods of 
high price levels, the federal govern- 
ment take steps to reduce the national 
debt by reducing expenditures and 
maintaining taxes at a relatively high 
level. 


FARM PROGRAMS 


Through the years there has been de- 
veloped a national policy for agriculture. 
embodied in the existing legislation. Step 
by step this national policy has been 
modified and improved. Further changes 
and improvement are certainly needed. I 
will discuss briefly some of these needed 
immediately. Other problems notcovered 
in this statement are being submitted to 
our voting delegates at the forthcoming 
annual meeting of the Association in 
November. 


PARITY FORMULA 


We recognize the need for revision 
and modernization of the parity formula. 
Following is a quotation from action 
taken by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration which is supported by our or- 
ganization: 

“We believe the parity principle, 
which includes the fair exchange value 
concept, has made and will continue to 
make a valuable contribution to the 
American economy. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation will resist any 
attempt to destroy the parity concept. In 
previous resolutions we have recognized 
the need for adjustments in certain com- 
modities and have recommended that 
steps be taken to develop a plan that 
will give equitable treatment to livestock 
products, dairy products, and any other 
agricultural commodity that is not treated 
fairly under the present parity formu- 
la.” 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


We are very strongly of the opinion 
that the activities of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of soil conservation 
should be greatly accelerated and coordi- 
nated under one agency. At the present 
time soil conservation, research, educa- 
tion and promotional work are being 
carried on by several agencies under the 
Department of Agriculture. The re- 
search work in soil conservation should 
be assigned to the established State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations. The edu- 
cational and promotional activities should 
be trensletyed to and administered by the 
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Agricultural Extension Service at State 
and County levels. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


Marketing agreements have been used 
to the considerable benefit of agriculture 
in the marketing of milk and other per- 
ishable farm products. We believe that 
this legislation should be strengthened 
and extended to other perishable crops 
as the need is demonstrated. We will 
support such extension and use of these 
agreements for the purpose of stabilizing 
production and marketing and for im- 
proving the quality of the products 
needed by consumers. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


We favor the principles of reciprocal 
trade agreements. We support the posi- 
tion taken by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in urging that this program 
be continued. We insist, however, that 
agriculture and agricultural organizations 
should be consulted during the period 
that these agreements are being worked 
out on agricultural products. 


FARM COOPERATIVES 


It has been the policy of our govern- 
ment to encourage the development of 
farm cooperatives for the marketing of 
agricultural products and the purchasing 
of needed farm supplies. These agri- 


cultural cooperatives recently have been 
under severe attack. These attacks have 
followed two lines of thinking — first. 
it is charged that the agricultural coopera- 
tives have unfair tax advantages; second- 
ly, statements are being made that all 
cooperatives are socialistic or commu- 
nistic. Neither of these charges are 
worthy of your time for a detailed an- 
swer. The agricultural cooperatives are, 
in fact, the very essence of democracy. 
They do not have unfair tax advantages. 
We do not ask for any unfair advantages 
for the cooperatives. We are ready to 
join with business groups in securing the 
elimination of any discriminatory taxes 
which may now be levied upon corpora- 
tions. We see no need for any great 
change in the laws affecting agricultural 
cooperatives. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 


We have given our full support to the 
Research and Marketing Act adopted by 
Congress. We urge that the program 
contemplated under this act be carried 
out. We particularly would like to urge 
that increased attention be given to re- 
search in the fields of distribution and 
marketing of farm products. The con- 
stantly increasing costs of distribution of 
farm products has been a contributing 
cause of the disparity which exists be- 
tween agricultural and urban income. 


Farmers prefer to produce in abun-: 
dance. We recognize that the future wel- 
fare of agriculture and the nation as a 
whole depends upon maintaining a high 
level of production, employment and in- 
come. This goal cannot be accomplished 
by agriculture acting alone, but it can be 
attained through the joint action of all 
economic groups. Following is a quota- 
tion from a resolution adopted at the last 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


We recognize the desirability of full 
agricultural production, but agriculture 
cannot maintain full production if in- 
dustry is going to maintain rigidly high 
prices by cutting down production and 
applying monopolistic controls, or if 
labor is going to insist upon maintaining 
rigidly high wage rates and to continue 
such increases in wages without regard 
to productivity and to enforce such rates 
with scarcity policies which discourage 
consumption and throw people out of 
work and on to relief rolls. 

“Farmers believe in an economy of 
abundance and stand ready to join 
with industry and labor to achieve maxt- 
mum production and maximum employ- 
ment through price policies and wage 
policies which are geared to a maximum 
level of consumption.” 


N outstanding program has been 
prepared for the 29th annual meet- 
ing of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation Dec. 16, 17, 18 in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


President Edward A. O'Neal will give 
his address the morning of Dec. 16, 
following the annual report of AFBF 
Secretary Wilfred Shaw. David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, will speak on the afternoon pro- 
gtam. Voting delegates dinner will be 
held at 6:30 p.m. Dec. 16 in the South 
Ball Room of the Stevens. 


Dec. 17 speakers and their topics in- 
clude: Sen. Edward J. Thye of Minne- 
sota, ‘The Farmer and the United 
States”; Rep. Harold D. Cooley from 
North Carolina, ‘The Farmer and the 
House of Representatives”; Dean H. P. 
Rusk, U. of I. College of Agriculture, 
“The Farmer and His Land Grant Col- 
lege’; Charles F. Kettering, former vice- 
president, General Motors Corporation, 
“Beyond the Horizon in Industry”, and 
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ABE CONVENTION PROGKAM 


an address from the winner of the na- 
tional Rural Youth Talk Meet. 

Speakers on the evening program of 
Dec. 17 will include Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, president, Associated Country 
Women of the World, and James Turn- 
er, president, International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers, and _ president, 
National Farmers Union of England. 

Dec. 18 program will open with read- 
ing of resolutions and will close in the 
afternoon with election of officers and 
directors. 


STATE 4-H CLUB 
WINNERS, NATIONAL 
CANDIDATES LISTED 


ERE is the list of Illinois 4-H Club 
boys and girls who are winners of 
state contests and who have been sub- 
mitted as candidates for National honors. 
More state winners will be announced 
later. 
National 4-H Leadership contest — 


Submitted for national honors and gold 
wrist watch for each — Dorothy Giese, 
LaSalle county; Gilbert Blankenship, 
Kendall county. 

National 4-H Achievement contest 
Submitted for national honors — Mar- 
jorie Healy, Route 1, Kankakee county; 
Robert Willrett, DeKalb county. 


Farm Underwriters scholarships — 
$125 — Annabelle Berry, Fulton coun- 
ty; $100 — Betty Jean McCutchan, Han- 


cock; $100 Joann Robinson, Fulton; $125 
— Kenneth Heisner, Will; $100 — Paul 
Bates, McLean; $100 Raymond Brun- 
ner, Sangamon. 

linots Poultry Improvement Assoct- 
ation contest — Scholarships — $100 
each — Robert G. Willrett, DeKalb 
county; John Robert Huber, Knox: Ralph 
E. Werner, Will. 

National Dairy Production contest — 
Submitted for national honors and $25 
bond each — Class A members without 
animals in production. Donald Plote, 
Elgin, Kane County; Harvey Huftalin, 
DeKalb; Franklin Unruh, Will; Gordon 
Bauer, Tazewell; Class B —- members 
with animals in production. Phillip W. 
Myers, Coles; Norvin Koop, Will; Floyd 
Hutchings, Lake; LaRue Schad, McLean; 
Alternate —— Leonard Lane, Mason. 


UBLICIZED widely during the past few years, bru- 
cellosis in cattle, commonly called Bang’s disease, is 
pretty well known to Illinois farmers. But brucel- 
losis in hogs, also known as Traum’s disease, is a rela- 
tively new disease to most hog farmers. I have been 
impressed by this fact while meeting with farmers all 
over the state. his is only natural because it has not 
been in the limelight until recently. 

The germ causing this disease in swine is similar to 
the one causing Bang’s disease in cattle. I like to think of 
them as brothers in the same family — the Brucella family. 
The germ in cattle is known as Brucella abortus and in 
hogs Brucella suis. The hog germ can infect cattle but 
the cattle germ has not been proven to infect hogs. 

Both germs can infect man and cause the disease 
known as undulant fever, Malta fever, or brucellosis. The 
swine germ is believed to be more likely to infect humans 
than the cattle “bug.” 

How do humans get the disease? 1. By handling the 
diseased animal itself, 2. By contacting discharges from an 
infected hog, 3. By helping an infected sow at farrowing, 
4. By slaughtering diseased swine and, 5. By eating pork 
from an infected hog if the meat was not thoroughly 
cooked. 

So don’t forget that hogs on your farm infected with 
this disease are a distinct menace to the health of you and 
your family. Further proof of this fact is that records 
show that veterinarians and workmen on the hog slaughter- 
ing floors in packing houses are the most likely to get un- 
dulant fever. 

How can I protect myself from exposure to this dis- 
ease? Farmers and veterinarians can protect themselves 
by wearing rubber gloves. When helping a sow farrow, 
handling dead pigs, membranes, or exposing hands to ani- 
mal discharges a pair of rubber gloves are worth their 
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weight in gold and the cheapest insurance I know of. 

In some ways this disease in hogs is similar to Bang’s 
disease in cattle but there are several distinct differences 
too. 

The similarities: 1. Often causes the sow to abort 
or “slip” pigs. 2. Is detected by means of the blood test. 
3. Hogs may have the disease without visible outward 
signs. 4. Causes a severe loss when in a herd. 

The differences: 1. Usually shorter lived in indi- 
vidual animals, sows usually abort but once. 2. Boars 
are the worst spreaders of this condition. 3. Swollen 
testicles as a result of orchitis (inflammation of the testi- 
cle) is a common symptom. 4, Progressive posterior pa- 
ralysis is a common symptom in sows. 5. Vaccination 
does not seem to be of value against this disease in hogs. 
6. The blood test is not as reliable on individual animals. 

How widespread is this condition? Dr. I. Forrest 
Huddleson, a recognized authority on brucellosis, is report- 
ed to have said, ‘From 50-90 per cent of the pigs far- 
rowed by diseased sows will die before they are four days 
old and from 20-50 per cent infection exists in large herds 
where swine raising is a major industry.” The American 
Foundation for Animal Health estimates that 20 per cent 
of the herds in the U. S. are infected. 

Check your breeding herd by having your veterinarian 
draw blood samples from them and subject it to the agglu- 
tination test. If you have no reactors or only a few sus- 
picious reactions in the herd at low dilutions you can con- 
sider yourself extremely fortunate. Your only worry is to 
be sure you don’t introduce the disease to your herd by 
animals you buy — especially boars. Buy boars from 
herds known to be free from the disease. If you can’t do 
that have them blood tested twice about 60 days apart be- 
fore using them for breeding. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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AR as the eye can see, turkeys fan out over the 50 acre 

alfalfa range on the Wenzel farm near Kirkland in 

DeKalb county. Majestic busybodies with plumages 

of royal purple and voices like saucy court jesters, 

these fine birds live a short, pampered life destined to 
grace some lucky family’s Christmas dinner table. 

The holidays are harvest time for Harvey and Earl 
Wenzel, long-time Farm Bureau members who raised 
18,000 turkeys this year. Fifteen years ago their farm 
was devoted to four-legged stock. Turkey raising for the 
Wenzels is now a $100,000 a year business. 

When you sit down to that big turkey dinner com- 
plete with fixin’s, just be thankful there are men around 
who know turkey raising like the Wenzels. Because before 
you can relish that tasty bird there’s a lot of work, expense, 
and worry. Turkeys, it should be remembered, often act 
in ways beholden not to their keepers. 

“You can never be sure,” Earl Wenzel said recently 
in the sober way of the experienced. ‘Something pan- 
icked our neighbor’s flock one night and they flattened 20 
rods of fence in their fright.” Turkeys also are panicked 
by airplanes which they take for hawks, their natural 
enemy. 

But the Wenzels will caution not to sell the bird 
short on intelligence which they say is higher than most 
other fowl. “They balance their own ration almost com- 
pletely. They always face into the wind, and keep a sharp 
wild-animal lookout for danger from above.” 

The Wenzel brothers didn’t jump into turkey raising 
all at once and they wouldn’t advise anyone else to plunge 
either. 

“Last year,” Earl said, ‘turkey raisers who had to buy 
much of their feed just about lost their shirts. The market 
is full of pitfalls.” 


The brothers started out modestly in the early thirties 


Headline illustration shows a few of the 18,000 turkeys grown on 
the Wenzel brothers farm near Kirkland in DeKalb county. 


when Harvey finished engineering school and came back 
to the farm. The two brothers formed a partnership. In 
1936 they sold 300 birds, jumped to 1000 in 1937, and by 
1939, a good year, were well into the business. 

This year, with their whopping crop of 18,000 birds, 
their biggest year, the Wenzels had invested in feed, labor, 
and upkeep at least $100,000 before they sold a single 
bird. They have no other stock on the farm, except the 
gobblers. 

The reason for this big feed and labor bill is easy to 
find. It takes from five to six men to handle the gobblers 
and do the field work, and a night man to watch over the 
birds. 

And turkeys aren’t exactly dainty eaters. Here's what 
they will consume from March to December: 25 tons of 
breeder mash (for the breeder stock), 1500 tons of grow- 
ing mash, 10,000 bushels of oats, 16,000 bushels of corn 
plus 75 acres of alfalfa range. 

In all, it takes 80-100 pounds of feed to mature a 20 
pound turkey. At present prices Wenzels have from $6 to 
$7 invested in each bird. 

The Wenzels champion their own mixture of growing 
mash which they believe gives their birds a special flavor. 
It is very heavy with soybean oil meal, which the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture says has a very favorable effect 
on turkey meat. For each 1000 pounds of mash they use 
300 pounds of soy oil meal. 

Incidentally, Earl Wenzel, somewhat a student on mar- 
keting, thinks that because of the record-breaking pre- 
Thanksgiving and Thanksgiving marketing, the Christmas 
turkey may be hard to buy and high in price. Earl is a 


(Continued on page 26) 
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DECEMBER, 1947 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 
IAA Department of Rural School Relations 


O DATE, 34 counties have sent in tentative school reports. The recommenda- 


tions made are as follows: 


SEVEN counties have recommended school reorganization enly on the dual 


basis. 


TWO counties have recommended mainly three grade community unit dist- 
ricts but have also made several recommendations for dual system districts. 


TWELVE counties have recommended 
county 12-grade units. 

THIRTEEN counties have recom- 
mended the large community 12-grade 
district. 

Over 75 per cent of the recommenda- 
tions to date have been for the 12- 
grade unit. 

In traveling over Illinois, we find close 
similarity in the type of questions and 
objections offered at practically all of the 
meetings on school reorganization. 


Objections and Questions 


I shall attempt to enumerate some of 
the objections to school reorganization 
and questions concerning it. One ques- 
tion is, how can we keep local. control 
in reorganizing schools? The answer is 
that the purpose of school reorganization 
is to make local control work. There are 
many examples to show that local control 
has not worked as well as it should, par- 
ticularly in recent years. A small dis- 
trict may be, and often is, very autocratic. 

It is small enough to be a political 
football and to be affected by the whims 
of one or two leading families in the 
community. Sons, daughters, nieces, and 
friends often are placed on the faculty 
of such a school because of the prestige 
of a single individual. Such favoritism 
is detrimental to the spirit and morale of 
the school. 

However, if more representation than 
is possible under a seven-member board 
is desired in a larger district, it is pos- 
sible to set up an advisory committee 
with one member from each township or 
former school district to meet with the 
school board periodically or upon re- 
quest, at least until the area has passed 
through the transition stage of reorgan- 
ization. 


What is the Purpose? 


Another objection often heard is that 
it isn’t fair to a little town to take away 
its high school. Let us ask ourselves 
first, what is the purpose of the high 


unit? I think we would pretty generally 
agree that the smallest effective high 
school unit that can be financed at rea- 
sonable cost would have an enrollment of 
from 150 to 300 pupils. If one high 
school attendance unit is in prospect, 
then the distance to travel, the condition 
of the roads, and the location of those 
roads would have considerable to do with 
determining how large a school district 
can reasonably be. 

Another stock question is, how can we 
reorganize schools until we have the 
roads first? As was mentioned before, 
bad roads need not postpone school re- 
organization since no school should be 
closed until transportation in that par- 
ticular area is possible. The fact re- 
mains, though, that we have needed bet- 


--» AS RURAL PEOPLE SEE 
SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES 


school — to train pupils or to get busi- 
ness? If the high school ésn’t doing the 
job, it is a waste of money and time, and 
the community will deteriorate both so- 
cially and economically as a result. 

Also, school reorganization involving 
bigger high school attendance units does 
not take the high school away from the 
people. It provides a better high school 
a few miles away, whose program, 
adapted to the needs of the larger com- 
munity, will be much more beneficial to 
the community life and prosperity of the 
entire area than the meager offering of a 
small high school can possibly be. 


Smallest Effective Unit 


It is sometimes mentioned that a pupil 
will lose all individuality in a larger 
school. In answer, it might be said that 
the organization of a school rather than 
its size is the determining factor in 
whether a child receives special and 
needed attention. In most rural com- 
munities and small towns, that would not 
be a problem at all. Also, I have known 
schools of 3,000 or more that are so 
organized that several members of the 
faculty know each pupil intimately and 
by name, at least one of which faculty 
members has been to the pupil's home 
and where the pupil is impressed with 
his worth as an individual and has the 
value of good counseling service, as well. 

Another question is, what is the small- 
est high school enrollment that would 
serve as a suitable base for a 12-grade 


ter roads for years and have made little 
headway until the school reorganization 
program has developed. We are just be- 
ginning to make some notable progress 
from the state level in the direction of 
better secondary roads. The experience 
in other states is that school reorganiza- 
tion provides a very good lever for ob- 
taining better roads. In the meantime, 
many advantages of a cooperative nature 
can be enjoyed by the larger administra- 
tive district while maintaining all or part 
of the present attendance units. 


Get Good Board Members 


Another question is, who can we get 
to handle such a big job? Well, we 
should select only the best people for 
board members, and it is easier to choose 
a few good board members than many. 
Also, the school districts of Springfield, 
Peoria, Rockford, and others, all large 
systems, have numerous school build- 
ings, pupils, and teachers and yet only 
one board of education to handle each. 
The city of St. Paul, for example, has 
only one school board member which 
they call a commissioner of education. 
Much reliance must be placed in school 
district superintendents and their prin- 
cipals. The board is, and should remain, 
largely, a policy-making body. 

Another question is, won't high school 
principals, in the main, be selected as 
superintendents of these unit districts? 
The answer is “yes” in many cases, part- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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AWKEYE, a sturdy new soybean 

with a large, yellow seed, was 

introduced this fall by the Illi- 

nois agricultural experiment sta- 

tion during the time when most 
of the state’s soybean acreage was 
being combined. 

This new high yielding bean is ex- 
pected to be of greatest value in the 
northern one-half of the state in the 
area where the Richland variety is now 
produced. It can be used as an early 
variety to follow winter wheat. 

J. C. Hackleman, University of Illi- 
nois crops specialist, who helped to 
farm out a small amount of stock seed 
this year, says Hawkeye has the same 
resistance to lodging as Richland, but 
is higher yielding and grows taller. 

The experiment station has only a 
small amount of seed on hand and this 
will be allotted to counties in the 
northern one-half of Illinois on the 
basis of their acreage of Richland beans 
during the past two years of 1945-46. 


HAWKEYE IS TALLER 


The Hawkeye plants grow from four 
to six inches taller than Richland and 
stand well. There is little or no shat- 
tering. The pods are light in color 
and usually contain two yellow, almost 
round seed with a hilum color charac- 
teristic only to Hawkeye. 

During a four-year test from 1943 
to 1946, Hawkeye yielded an average 
of 32.1 bushels an acre compared to 
33.2 for Lincoln, 28.3 for Richland and 
29.5 for Mukden. 

In short, the new bean combines the 
better characteristics of the Lincoln and 
Richland. Its yiefd is about that of 
Lincoln and has about the same oil 
content. It matures as early as Rich- 
land but grows four to five inches taller 
and has Richland’s same resistance to 
lodging. 


wees 


First of the '48 soybean crop comes pouring 

out of combine hopper held by Joe Mumaw 

en the Cowles farm near Alpha, Henry 
county. 


The oil content has averaged 20.6 
per cent for Hawkeye, 20.7 for Lincoln, 
20.2 for Richland, and 19.4 for Muk- 
den, Hackleman reports. Hawkeye 
matures about as early as Richland. 

The Hawkeye variety was developed 
from a cross between Mukden and 
Richland made at the USDA regional 
soybean laboratory located at Ames. 
The Illinois Experiment Station is as- 


sociated with the regional laboratory 
and gets its Hawkeye seed through 
them. 

Hackleman said that the experiment 
station will insist that Illinois Hawkeye 
gtowers agree to a rather rigid four 
point control ay aia to allow for 
maximum yields of seed beans next 
fall. 


To qualify as a grower farmers must: 
1. Agree to certify all acreages seeded 
to Hawkeye. 2, Agree to not sell seed 
outside their county until the county is 
supplied. 

3. Follow the instructions of the 
state and county seed distribution com- 
mittees on the amount of seed to sow 
per acre, the final selling price of the 
seed, and other regulations. 


4. Have had experience in produc- 
ing certified seed and have demonstrat- 
ed previously their ability to produce 
and distribute high-quality seed. 


County committees will be asked to 
serve in much the same way they did 
for distributing Clinton oats a year ago. 
All seed produced in Illinois will be 
used in the state. 


'47 CROP EXCELLENT 


Frank Haines of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation said the quality of the II- 
linois crop this year was excellent. 


Haines reported that as of early No- 
vember almost all the beans sold thus 
far on the Chicago Board of Trade 
have been graded as No. 1 and No. 2 
beans. The moisture content has been 
low, running under 13 or 14 per cent. 


The beans, he said, have been coming 
into the large markets fairly clean, due 
in part to the fact that this year grow- 
ers have had to stand all the dockage. 
Last year the processors assumed dock- 
age up to two per cent by weight for 
weed seeds and foreign matter. 


The 1947 crop was estimated on 
Oct. 1 as being 64,087,000 bushels, 
well above the 1936-45 ten-year aver- 
age of 50,239,000 bushels, but down 
from the bumper 1946 crop of 75,036,- 
000 bushels. 
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12-GRADE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
GAINS FURTHER SUPPORT... 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 


1AA Department of Rural School Relations 


O DATE, 3.4 counties have sent in tentative school reports. 


tions made are as follows: 


The recommenda- 


SEVEN counties have recommended school reorganization enly on the dual 


basis. 


TWO counties have recommended mainly three grade community unit dist- 
ricts but have also made several recommendations for dual system districts 


TWELVE counties have recommended 
county 12-grade units. 

THIRTEEN counties have  recom- 
mended the large community 12-grade 
district. 

Over 75 per cent of the recommenda- 
tions to. date have been for the 12- 
grade unit. 

In traveling over Illinois, we tind close 
similarity in the type of questions and 
objections offered at practically all of the 
meetings on school reorganization. 


Objections and Questions 


IT shall attempt to enumerate some ot 
the objections to school reorganization 
and questions concerning it. One ques- 
tion is, how can we keep local contro! 
in reorganizing schools? The answer ts 
that the purpose of school reorganization 
is to make local control work. There are 
many examples to show that local control 
has not worked as well as it should, par- 
ticularly in recent years. A small dis- 
trict may be, and often ts, very autocratic. 

It is small enough to be «a political 
football and to be affected by the whims 
of one or two leading families in the 
community. Sons, daughters, nieces, and 
friends often are placed on the faculty 
of such a school because of the prestige 
of a single individual. Such favoritism 
is detrimental to the spirit and morale of 
the school. 

However, if more representation than 
is possible under a seven-member board 
is desired in a larger district, it is pos- 
sible to set up an advisory committee 
with one member from cach township or 
former school district to meet with the 
school board periodically or upon re- 
quest, at least until the area has passed 
through the transition stage of reorgan- 
ization. 


What is the Purpose? 


Another objection often heard is that 
it isn't fair to a little town to take away 
its high school. Let us ask ourselves 
first, what is the purpose of the high 
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unit? I think we would pretty generally 
agree that the smallest effective high 
school unit that can be financed at rea- 
sonable cost would have an enrollment of 
from 150 to 300 pupils. If one high 
school attendance unit is in prospect, 
then the distance to travel, the condition 
of the roads, and the location of those 
roads would have considerable to do with 
determining how large a school district 
can reasonably be. 

Another stock question is, how can we 
reorganize schools until we have the 
roads first? As was mentioned before, 
bad roads need not postpone school re- 
organization since no school should be 
closed until transportation in that par- 
ticular area is possible. The fact  re- 
mains, though, that we have needed bet- 
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school to train pupils or to get bus- 
ness? It the high school 7sn't doimg the 
job, it is a waste of money and time, and 
the community will deteriorate both so- 
cially and economically as a result. 

Also, school reorganization involving 
bigger high school attendance units does 
not take the high school away from the 
people. It provides a better high school 
a few miles away, whose program. 
adapted to the needs of the larger com- 
munity, will be much more beneficial to 
the community life and prosperity of the 
entire area than the meager offering of a 
small high school can possibly be. 


Smallest Effective Unit 


It is sometimes mentioned that a pupil 
will lose all individuality in a larger 
school. In answer, it might be said that 
the organization of a school rather than 
its size is the determining factor in 
whether a child receives special and 
needed attention. In most rural com- 
munities and small towns, that would not 
be a problem at all. Also, I have known 
schools of 3.000 or more that are so 
organized that several members of the 
faculty know each pupil intimately and 
by name, at least one of which faculty 
members has been to the pupil's home 
and where the pupil its impressed with 
his worth as an individual and has the 
value of good counseling service, as well. 

Another question is, what is the small- 
est high school enrollment that would 
serve as a suitable base for a 12-grade 


ter roads for years and have made little 
headway until the school reorganization 
program has developed. We are just be- 
ginning to make some notable progress 
from the state level in the direction of 
better secondary roads. The experience 
in other states is that school reorganiza- 
tion provides a very good lever tor ob- 
taining better roads. In the meantime, 
many advantages of a cooperative nature 
can be enjoyed by the larger administra- 
tive district while maintaining all or part 
of the present attendance units. 


Get Good Board Members 


Another question ts, who can we get 
to handle such a big job? Well, we 
should select only the best people for 
board members, and it is easier to choose 
a few good board members than many. 
Also, the school districts of Springfield, 
Peoria, Rockford, and others, all large 
systems, have numerous school build- 
ings, pupils, and teachers and yet only 
one board of education to handle each. 
The city of St. Paul, tor example, has 
only one school board member which 
they call a commissioner of education. 
Much reliance must be placed in school 
district superintendents and their prin- 
cipals. The board is, and should remain, 
largely, a policy-making body. 

Another question is, won't high school 
principals, in the main, be selected as 
superintendents of these unit districts? 
The answer is “yes’’ in many cases, part- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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introduced this fall by the IIli- 
nois agricultural experiment sta- 
tion during the time when most 
acreage was 


AWKEYE, a sturdy new soybean 
| with a large, yellow seed, was 


of the state's 
being combined. 

This new high yielding bean is ex- 
pected to be of greatest value in the 
northern one-half of the state in the 
area where the Richland variety is now 
produced. It can be used as an early 
variety to follow winter wheat. 

J. C. Hackleman, University of Ih- 
nois crops specialist, who helped to 
farm out a small amount of stock seed 
this year, says Hawkeye has the same 
resistance to lodging as Richland, but 
is higher yielding and grows taller. 

The experiment station has only a 
small amount of seed on hand and this 
will be allotted to counties in the 
northern one-half of Illinois on the 
basis of their acreage of Richland beans 
during the past two years of 1945-46. 


soybean 


HAWKEYE IS TALLER 


The Hawkeye plants grow from four 
to six inches taller than Richland and 
stand well. There is little or no shat- 
tering. The pods are light in color 
and usually contain two yellow, almost 
round geet with a hilum color charac- 
teristic only to Hawkeye. 

During a four-year test from 1943 
to 1946, Hawkeye yiekded an average 
of 32.1 bushels an acre compared to 
33.2 for Lincoln, 28.3 for Richland and 
29.5 for Mukden. 

In short, the new bean combines the 
better characteristics of the Lincoln and 
Richland. Its yield is about that of 
Lincoln and has about the same oil 
content. It matures as early as Rich- 
land but grows four to five inches taller 
and has Richland’s same resistance to 
lodging. 


YE 


Fhe Ylew Soybean 


First of the '48 soybean crop comes pouring 

out of combine hopper held by Joe Mumaw 

on the Cowles farm near Alpha, Henry 
county. 


The oi] content has averaged 20.6 
per cent for Hawkeye, 20.7 for Lincoln, 
20.2 for Richland, and 19.4 for Muk- 
den, Hackleman reports. Hawkeye 
matures about as early as Richland. 

The Hawkeye variety was developed 
from a cross between Mukden and 
Richland made at the USDA regional 
soybean laboratory located at Ames 
The Illinois Experiment Station is as- 


Combine loads truck on northern Iilincis farm with precious carge ef Hawkeye beans, 
new variety now available only as seed stock. 
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sociated with the regional laboratory 
and gets its Hawkeye seed through 
them. 

Hackleman said that the experiment 
station will insist that Illinois Hawkeye 
growers agree to a rather rigid four 
point control program to allow for 
maximum yields of seed beans next 
fall. 

To qualify as a grower farmers must: 
i. Agree to certify all acreages seeded 
to Hawkeye. 2. Agree to not sell seed 
outside their county until the county is 
supplied. : 

3. Follow the instructions of the 
state and county seed distribution com- 
mittces on the amount of seed to sow 
per acre, the final selling price of the 
seed. and other regulations. 

1. Have had experience in produc- 
ing certified seed and have demonstrat- 
ed previously their ability to produce 
and distribute high-quality seed 


County committees will be asked to 
serve in much the same way they did 
for distributing Clinton oats a year ago 
All seed produced in Illinois wil! be 


used in the state 


Frank Haines of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation said the quality of the | 
linois crop this year was excellent. 


Haines reported that as of early No- 
vember almost all the beans sold thus 
far on the Chicago Board of Trade 
have been graded as No. 1 and No. 2 
beans. The moisture content has been 
low. running under 13 or 14 per cent. 


The beans, he said, have been coming 
into the large markets fairly clean, due 
in part to the fact that this year grow- 
ers have had to stand all the dockage 
Last year the processors assumed dock- 
age up to two per cent by weight for 
weed seeds and foreign matter 

The 1947 crop was estimated on 
Oct. 1 as being 64,087,000 bushels, 
well above the 1936-45 ten-year aver- 
age of 50,239,000 bushels. but down 
from the bumper 1916 crop of 75.036.- 
000 bushels 
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DEFENDS CO-OPS 


I have been reading page 10 of the 
October issue (of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association Record) about “Farm 
Bureau Co-ops Attacked,” and find some 
facts missing in the article. 

The article was spineless and not 
vigorous enough. It did not even men- 
tion the names of the Illinois or na- 
tional group spreading the pamphlet. 

Compared with what I have read in 


pages in farm publications in North 


Dakota about the present congressional 
committees investigating cooperatives, 
the article was as strong as milk toast. 

What is the Association going to do 
about reporting to its members the 
whys and wherefores of the present 
attack on cooperatives? If the national 
Republican party in Congress has voted 
the investigation let’s have the names 
of the Illinois Republican congressmen 
who voted in favor of the committee. 

The Association could well spend 
some time and money looking into the 
records of every man mentioned on 
page 10. From experience I know at 
east one bad apple will turn up among 
them. If they are incorporated, the 
way they exercise their corporate power 
can be examined. This group is prob- 
ably connected with some national 
group, and you should publish their 
connection. 

The IAA does not have to stand by 
and let lies be told about it. The 
members know the truth, but the ar- 
ticle said nothing about what the IAA 
was going to do against the pamphlet. 


David V. Lansden 
Board of Trade Building 
Cairo, Iil. 


The name of the organization attack- 
ing Illinois Farm Bureau cooperatives is 
the Illinois Associated Businessmen, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STEAK IS CHEAP 


Here is one for the books. The first 
concrete evidence that beef steak is not 
too high. 

I drove into the Pontiac garage in 
Champaign to get a wheel bearing re- 
placed. as told they could do it some- 
time during the afternoon. 


When I told them I couldn’t wait 
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they said, “O.K., we'll fix it.” 
there and timed the mechanic. 
placed a tie-rod knuckle and the bearing 


I stayed 
He re- 


in 20 minutes. My bill was $11.01, 
broken down as follows: tie rod knuckle, 
$2.60; bearing, $3.45; bearing, $2.05; 
tax, 16 cents; and labor, $2.75. 

I asked him what the labor rate was 
and he told me it was a flat rate. I said: 
“O.K., here’s your money. I am a farm- 
er and I would like to tell you that beef 
steak is Plenty cheap, my friend. At 
that rate, an hour’s labor is $8.25 and 
there has never been a time in history 
when it would buy so much cow!” 


Harry B, Claar 
Effingham County 
District One 
Organization Director 


LIKES WOMEN’S PAGE 


I do enjoy the (RECORD) women’s 
section. It’s always the first section read. 
This month’s article about Mrs. Milli- 
gan’s trip to Holland was especially 
good, for just a few days ago she talked 
to the ladies of our Home Bureau and 
told of her eperiences and impressions 
of the folks of Holland and we all 
enjoyed it so much and learned so 
much too — so it was nice to read the 
article too. 


Clara Hawkins 
Piatt County 


“BEST YET” 


Allow me to pass on to you many 
compliments on your November issue 
of the IAA Record. Personally, I 
thought it was the “best yet” edition, 
and the many favorable comments from 
various members in the county only 
substantiated my impression. Some 
members praised one article, others 
another, etc., but all agreed every page 
contained interesting, important infor- 
mation for all concerned. 


Rolland W. McKie 
Organization Director 
Stark County 


Keep cows off pastures until the ground 
is dry enough to prevent damage from 
trampling. : 


Food Conditions 
In Europe Worse 
Than Year Ago 


OOD conditions in Europe today are 
reported to be worse than a year 
ago. Spring floods, unseasonable 
frosts and a summer drouth de- 
stroyed basic crops, grain reserves 
and livestock in country after country. 

Farmers can better understand what 
such disaster means than any other class 
of American people. The situation is 
critical. UNRRA has terminated its food 
program. United Nations’ and govern- 
ment proposals will take many months of 
study and debate before they can be put 
into action. Rations have been cut and 
in some countries it is sg beney that 70 
per cent of all children born this year 
will die before reaching their first birth- 
days, and 75 per cent of those surviving 
will have tuberculosis. 

An opportunity to save a child's life is 
offered through CARE (the Cooperative 
for American Remittance to Europe), a 
non-profit cooperative of 27 of the 
major relief agencies accredited by the 
U. S. government for overseas relief. 


SEND A PACKAGE 


By sending a check or money order 
made out to CARE, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, you can send a package 
of clothing or food to a relative, a speci- 
fied person or persons or group in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Ireland, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Poland. If you have 
no particular person in mind you can 
specify the type of family either by re- 
ligious denomination or race that you 
wish to receive the package. The pack- 
ages are distributed by a CARE agent 
under police protection in cooperation 
with local authorities. If you do not re- 
ceive a signed receipt for your package 
within 120 days, your money is re- 
funded. 

Ten dollars will feed a family of four 
for two weeks. No one receiving a 
CARE package is denied regular rations. 
To prevent any black market operations, 
persons are limited to three packages per 
month. 

Member relief organizations included 
in CARE are the Church World Serv- 
ice, representing the Protestant churches 
and the War Relief Service of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, rep- 
resenting the relief agencies of the Catho- 
lic churches. 
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NEW simple farm record book will 

be offered Illinois farmers this win- 

ter. It is easy to keep and all en- 

tries are keyed to fit the farm in- 

come tax form 1040F which makes 
up the last pages of the book. 

It will do a lot more, however, than 
just help with the farm income tax. It 
was set up as a real chore boy by the farm 
tax and management experts from the 
University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture who did the work on the book. 

It can be used to find inventory values. 
Most farmers admit they don’t know what 
they're worth until the day they sell out. 

It makes possible farm family budgets. 
If you know accurately what you are mak- 
ing you can plan such home improve- 
ments as a new furnace or a water system. 

It makes possible credit statements. If 
you know your income you know how 
much to borrow safely. 

It makes possible a continuous study 
and application of basic farm manage- 
ment. You may find your labor with 


chickens worth twice that spent on a 
dairy herd, 


To help show farmers what this new 
farm account book can do and to answer 
questions on income tax and farm man- 
agement problems, farm advisers are 
scheduling a series of county meetings 
for December and January. 


Men from the College of Agriculture 
and the Illinois Agricultural Association 
will be present at these meetings to help 
answer questions. 


RADIO TO HELP 


President Charles B. Shuman has an- 
nounced that I. E. Parett, secretary of 
general services, Charles Mayfield and 
Roy Johnson will represent the Illinois 
Agricultural Association at these county 
meetings. Walter Batson will represent 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 


George B. Whitman, former farm ad- 
viser in Henderson and Adams county, 
will be in charge of the project for the 
College of Agriculture. 


Many others, including radio stations, 
newspapers, farm magazines, teachers, 
c0-op rs, farm loan and credit 
managers, and local bankers, will assist 
the county farm advisers in a gigantic 
promotion program. 

“We want to put this book into the 
hands of as many as possible of the 130 
thousand larger farmers and an additional 


George B. Whitman, (second from left) state officer of the extension 


farm 
discusses with IAA staff men plans to put a simplified farm account book into the hands 


of every farmer interested. Left to right: |. E. Parett, secretary of the division of 
services; Whitman; Roy Johnson, director of special services; and Charles Mayfield, 
of road improvement. 


rector 


A New Approach To Simple 
Farm Accounting 


< as ANS 


50,000 smaller farmers in the state,” 
Whitman said recently in a speech to 
farm advisers launching the program. 

Dean Rusk of the College of Agricul- 
ture has‘ given his unqualified support of 
the book, considered by many to be the 
best simple and practical approach yet 
conceived to good farm accounting and 
management. 

The final cost of the book has not been 
announced and may vary a little from 
county to county, but the cost is certain 
to be less than 40 cents. It will be avail- 
able for each county of the state. 

Speaking of its advantages, Parett said 
recently, “The FFA and 4-H club kids 
keep records and now we're giving Dad 
a chance to do the same thing. It isn't 
a lot of hard work by any means. 

“It’s also a history of a farmer's ac- 
tivities. _Wouldn’t you like to know, 
for example, what kind of a year your 
Dad had in 1917?” 


EGGS, GAS, AND RENT 


The book has columns to enter re- 
ceipts from eggs, dairy, grain, hay, cus- 
tom work, capital items, work off farm, 


ernment payments, patronage. refunds, 

reeding fees, sale of purchased and 

raised livestock, non-farm income, and 
unusual items as sale of timber. 

It has a place to enter expenses for 
purchase of capital items, feed, repairs 
and machinery hire, gas, oil, car expense, 
utilities, fertilizers, seeds, crop expense, 
hired labor, taxes, rent, interest, insur- 
ance, improvements, breeding fees, vet- 
erinary and livestock expenses. 

It has space for a depreciation sched- 
ule for machinery and equipment, auto- 
mobile, soil improvements, farm improve- 
ments, purchased livestock, record of pre- 
paid insurance. It also provides space 
for inventories of feed, grain, seeds, hogs, 
poultry, sheep, cattle, horses and other 
livestock. 

Each column and each entry in the 
new account book is lained clearly, 
and in terms familiar Ra sorta There 
is no space, and no need for time taking 
entries such as the number of pounds of 
feed consumed by livestock each day. 

Useful tables that provide valuable in- 
formation, such as the average useful life 
of farm animals, have been incorporated 
into the book. 


If you keep this amazingly simple account book as you go along through 


the year it will record all you need to fill out your farm income tax. 
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Let’s keep it thatiwe 


This message is presented in behalf of the 103 Farm 
Bureau type co-operatives thot ore members of .. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


OUR COMPANY and mine has hada 

great history. It’s a 25-year history of 

farmers who, in days of great trials and 
tribulations, organized their own co-operative 
associations to provide themselves with better 
markets for the products from their farms and 
better distribution facilities for the supplies 
needed in production. Your company and mine 
has done a great job. Reports of progress and 
achievements will be made at your local annual 
meeting. 

Your company and mine is a splendid example 
of American free enterprise. Farm people are 
free businessmen. They own and operate farms. 
They invest capital. They work mentally and 
physically. They buy and sell. Through your local 
co-operative associations you have multiplied 
your effectiveness tremendously, but there are 
segments of business that would deny the right 
of farmers to engage in co-operative business. 
These business interests would deny the right of 
farmers to make savings through patronage re- 
funds. They would have the public believe that 
farmer co-operatives escape taxation. They would 


have the public believe that you are un-American. 

These charges are not true. Your company 
and mine pays every tax that business is called 
upon to pay, including federal income taxes. In- 
come taxes are paid upon all net income which 
is not refunded to member patrons at the close 
of the year. Income tax is paid on non-member 
business, even though such earnings may not be 
retained in the capital structure. Income taxes 
are paid upon the amounts paid as capital stock 
dividends. In this respect, your company and 
mine is subject to the same double taxation as all 
other corporations. 

Income taxes, however, are not paid on patron- 
age refunds, and we believe that they should not 
be. The patronage refund check you receive at 
annual meeting this Fall and Winter is taxable 
in your hands. It is nothing more than an adjust- 
ment in the price you paid at time of purchase. 

This privilege is not limited to farm co-opera- 
tive associations. There are many businesses that 
use a similar approach. Many insurance com- 
panies operate on this basis. There are many 
independent grocer, hardware, automotive, and 
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hattway by attending your 


4local annual meeting! 


news gathering organizations that operate on 
the same co-operative type basis. These organi- 
zations are set up to provide the economies of 
large volume and they return their savings to 
their member companies on the basis of use, just 
the same as your company and mine. To charge 
your company and mine of being un-American 
is only done to confuse the issue. 

If your company and mine has well informed 
members, there is little to fear. We can be crit- 
icized, ridiculed, and unfairly attacked—from the 
outside, and some of this may be good for us. 
The great danger lies within! This is the danger 
of having mis-informed and uninformed mem- 
bers. 

So plan to attend the annual meeting of your 
local county Farm Bureau, your local service 
company, your local grain marketing associa- 
tion, your local livestock marketing association, 
your local creamery. You will have greater need 
for them in the future than you have had in the 
past. They need your voice; they need your vote; 
they need your vigorous support. 
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OUR COMPANY and mine has had a 
great history. It’s a 25-year history of 
farmers who, in days of great trials and 
tribulations, organized their own co-operative 
associations to provide themselves with better 
markets for the products from their farms and 
better distribution facilities for the supplies 
needed in production. Your company and mine 
has done a great job. Reports of progress and 
achievements will be made at your local annual 
meeting. 

Your company and mine is a splendid example 
of American free enterprise. Farm people are 
free businessmen. They own and operate farms. 
They invest capital. They work mentally and 
physically. They buy and sell. Through your local 
Co-Operative associations you have multiplied 
your effectiveness tremendously, but there are 
segments of business that would deny the right 
of farmers to engage in co-operative business. 
These business interests would deny the right of 
farmers to make savings through patronage re- 
funds. They would have the public believe that 


farmer Co-operatives escape taxation. They would 


This message is presented in behalf of the 103 Farm 


Bureau type co-operoftives thot ore members of 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 
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have the public believe that you are un-American. 

These charges are not true. Your company 
and mine pays every tax that business is called 
upon to pay, including federal income taxes. In- 
come taxes are paid upon all net income which 
is not refunded to member patrons at the close 
of the year. Income tax is paid on non-member 
business, even though such earnings may not be 
retained in the capital structure. Income taxes 
are paid upon the amounts paid as capital stock 
dividends. In this respect, your company and 
mine is subject to the same double taxation as all 
other corporations. 

Income taxes, however, are not paid on patron- 
age refunds, and we believe that they should not 
be. The patronage refund check you receive at 
annual meeting this Fall and Winter is taxable 
in your hands. It is nothing more than an adjust- 
ment in the price you paid at time of purchase. 

This privilege is not limited to farm co-opera- 
tive associations. There are many businesses that 
use a similar approach. Many insurance com. 
panies operate on this basis. There are many 
independent grocer, hardware, automotive, and 
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news gathering organizations that operate on 
the same co-operative type basis. These organi- 
zations are set up to provide the economies of 
large volume and they return their savings to 
their member companies on the basis of use, just 
the same as your company and mine. To charge 
your company and mine of being un-American 
is only done to confuse the issue. 

If your company and mine has well informed 
members, there is little to fear. We can be crit- 
icized, ridiculed, and unfairly attacked—from the 
outside, and some of this may be good for us. 
The great danger lies within! This is the danger 
of having mis-informed and uninformed mem- 
bers. 

So plan to attend the annual meeting of your 
local county Farm Bureau, your local service 
company, your local grain marketing associa- 
tion, your local livestock marketing association, 
your local creamery. You will have greater need 
for them in the future than you have had in the 
past. They need your voice; they need your vote; 
they need your vigorous support. 
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Steffey’s handsome Durocs are about ready for shipping. 


Here he discusses when to 


ship with one of his operating partners, Clifford Gray. 


OUR trips around the world — 
100,000 miles — would involve 


5 ad a bit of travel. That’s the 
istance Otto Steffey of Hender- 

son county figures he has covered 
going to and from IAA meetings 
during the 14 years he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, 

Steffey has represented the counties 
of Rock Island, Mercer, Warren, Hen- 
derson, Hancock, and McDonough on 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
board of directors since 1933, and has 
served as chairman of the organization- 
information committee of the IAA 
since 1937. 

Though he is one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the board in point of service, 
Steffey’s youthful enthusiasm for his 
work with Farm Bureau labels him as 
one of the youngest men on the board. 


Director Steffey drills a hole through an angle 
iron on a wagon at his farm. 


Director Otto Steffey is 
VETERAN LIVESTOCK FERDER 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


This is the 11th of a series of articles to 
further acquaint you with the men who 
represent you on the Illinois Agricultural 
Association board of directors. 


He has the lean muscular look of a 
busy farmer or a well-conditioned ath- 
lete. Because next to farming, the IAA 
director from the 14th congressional 
district likes to spend his time at the 
playing field of on the bank of a stream 
or lake where he can do some fishing. 

Love of sport makes Steffey a natural 
to take charge of the Illinois Farm 
Sports Festival on which he has served 
as chairman since the war ended. 

He was one of a small group of men 
who conceived and developed the 
“Sports Festival Idea.” The thought 
behind the movement was that when 
young people have learned to play to- 
gether, have learned to play hard but 
air, have learned to take defeat with a 
smile, but with a determination to play 
better next time, they will develop a 
por? that will pay farm people 

ig dividends in working together. 

Born and reared on a farm near the 
village of Stronghurst, Steffey attended 
Stronghurst schools while helping with 
his father’s dairy. During World War 
I, which was immediately after his 
graduation from high school, he 
worked on his father’s farm, 

The year following their marriage in 
1919, Steffey and the former Ruth 


Davis of Stronghurst, bought a farm 
eight miles south of Lansing, Mich. 
During the year they farmed in Michi- 
gan, the Steffeys became charter mem- 
bers of the Ingham County Farm Bu- 
reau, 


But their hearts were back in Illinois 
where they returned to buy the 160- 
acre farm on which Mrs. Steffey was 
born and reared. Mr. and Mrs, Stef- 
fey, incidentally, were born on the 
same day within an hour of each other. 
Their only child is a 17-year-old high 
school senior, Shirley Ann. Another 
daughter died in infancy 26 years ago. 


In 1937 Director Steffey bought a 
210-acre farm three-quarters of a mile 
from the home place, He operated 
both farms himself until a year ago 
when he went into a livestock share- 
lease agreement with his two hired 
men, 


During his farming career Steffey 
has been interested chiefly in the rais- 
ing and feeding of livestock. Annuall 
he has averaged 100-200 beef cattle an 
200 hogs. At present he maintains an 
Aberdeen-Angus breeding herd with a 
few Shorthorns and 250 Duroc hogs. 
He also has a small herd of 20 ewes 
and a few dairy cows for personal 
needs, 


A shrewd manager, Steffey has kept 
farm account books for 22 years, the 
last several of which have been with the 
Farm Bureau-Farm Management Serv- 
ice. He especially appreciates the ac- 


Shaded area on map is 14th congressional 

district represented on Illinois Agricultural 

Association board of directors by Otte 
Steffey of Stronghurst. 
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{AA Director Otto Steffey has kept farm 
account books (all shown above) on his 
farms for 22 successive years. | 


counts as a gauge of his ability as a 
farmer alongside that of his neighbors 
in similar circumstances. Nothing, he 
says, shows up your weaknesses and 
successes as a farmer better than the 
records compiled under the Farm Bu- 
reau-Farm Management Service. 

Normally he puts about 120 acres of 
his land in corn, 60 in oats, 25 in al- 
falfa, 25 to 30 in soybeans and the rest 
in pasture and legumes. He generally 
follows a four year rotation plan — 
corn, corn, oats, and sweet clover, or 
corn, beans, oats, and legumes. 

Last summer he planted all his crops 
on the contour after experimenting 
with contour cropping for three years. 
Both farms are under a five-year soil 
conservation plan as worked out by the 
soil conservation district. 

All fields have been limed and all 
receive applications of manure at least 


once in four years. One third of Stef- 
fey’s fields have received some rock 
phosphate. He has not yet applied any 
mixed fertilizers. 

Steffey joined the Henderson County 
Farm Bureau in 1919 and took part in 
early membership drives. Always ac- 
tive in sports, Director Steffey played 
on the Farm Bureau baseball team for 
several years and was on Henderson 
county teams which twice went to the 
state Farm Bureau finals only to lose, 
however, to the state champions. 


Besides serving 20 years on his Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau board, Steffey served as 
its secretary a number of years. He 
helped organize one of the first service 
companies and was secretary of a three- 
county service company composed of 
Henderson, Warren and Mercer coun- 
ties until they disbanded and formed 
their own companies. He then served 
as secretary of the Henderson county 
service company. 

He is a charter member and organizer 
of the Monmouth Production Credit 
Association and has served as its presi- 
dent the past decade. He was presi- 
dent of the old county livestock ship- 
ing association for 15 years and is now 
president of its successor, the Hender- 
son Livestock Marketing Association. 


Steffey was school trustee 15 years 
and is secretary of the Illinois Western 
Grain Company board. - Conscientious 
about his responsibility to the farmers 
who elected him to represent them, 
Steffey has never missed a board meet- 
ing, and has attended 166 consecutive 
sessions, He has served two years on 
the Illinois Farm Supply board of di- 
rectors, and is a member of the live- 


_ front. 


Corn in Henderson county and vicinity was 


good this year. Steffey samples the crop 
on his farm. 


stock committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


The IAA director from the 14th dis- 
trict also has served on the Henderson 
county fair board. He is a member of 
the Elks Club in Monmouth, belongs 
to the Masons and is a member of the 
Methodist church. 


While on the IAA board, Steffey has 
watched Farm Bureau membership 
grow from 42,000 to 145,000. He feels 
pretty strongly about the importance 
of farmers sticking together. “Farm- 
ers,” he said, “must present a united 
They have no other alternative 
to meet the organized strength of other 
groups on the same footing. Through 
the years I have seen our organization 
get results because we have spoken with 


these days after taking 
place in the commercial welding 
classification. of the Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation $200,000 De- 
sign for Pro award program. 
Last year Nicholas won $2600 in 
the same contest. Nicholas - 
ated from the University of Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture in 
1930 and has worked in Peoria 
county and Schuyler county. He 
is married and has two daughters. 


The National Federation of Bee Keep- 
ers Association will meet January 15-16 at 
Salt Lake City. 
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Elbert Elsbury, Gurnee, Lake county, 
has been elected first president of the 
newly organized Illinois Dairy Breeding 
Federation. The up represents the 
three artificial TS associations now 
operating in Illinois and is one of the 
first such organizations in the country 
that is aimed to advance the dairy indus- 
try of the state. 


John G. Waggoner, Mgr. of the 
Coles - Moultrie Electric Cooperative 
asks farmers to help police their power 
lines to prevent vandals from shooting 
at glass or porcelain insulators. 


John R. Gilkey, Macon county 
Farm Adviser since 1933, has re- 


one voice in making our wishes 
known.” 
signed effective December 31. 


During Gilkey’s tenure, Macon 
County Farm Bureau became the 
first county organization in the 
United States co establish a farm 
safety program, and Farm Bureau 
membership grew from 300 to 
2300 families. Gilkey is a native 
of Edgar county and graduate of 
the University of Illinois. He was 
a farm adviser in Indiana and Ohio 
before going to Macon county. 


Winnebago Farm Adviser H. R. 
Brunnemeyer has been named to the 
Rockford Chamber of Commerce board 
of directors. 


The Illinois State Vegetable 
Growers Association eng yr its 
annual meeting in East St. Louis, 
Dec. 11-12, with the St. Clair- 
Madison-Monroe County Vege- 
table Growers Association as host. 


FARMERS VISIT 
HUNGRY 
EUROPE 


ee F WE CAN stave off communism 

by sending food to Europe it will 

be worth every cent of the ex- 

pense.” This was the opinion 
expressed by Arthur Meyer, manager 
of the Prairie Farms Creamery of Mo- 
line, on his return with 26 Iowa farm- 
ers and newsmen from a 30-day trip 
through eight countries. 

In offering this opinion, Meyer said 
he believed he was expressing the feel- 
ing of the group as a whole. “We 
realize, however,’ he said, “ that our 
30-day trip was only a keyhole view of 
the European economic and political 
situation, but you couldn’t be there 
long and not come away with some 
strong impressions.” 
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FRO 
YOU TOOK CARE OF SO WELL 
AND VACCINATED LAST SPRING 


WITH FARM BUREAU pERUM 


A member of the group of 26 lowa farmers and newspapermen who made a tour of 


Europe at their own expense to study food conditions, Art Meyer, (standing) manager 
of the Prairie Farms Creamery at Moline, tells members of the Prairie Farms board 
in Chicago about his trip. 


The Midwestern farmers were es- 
pecially interested in the drastic con- 
trols over German farming. Meyer 
said a German farmer couldn’t drink 
his own milk. He had to turn it over 
to the state. 

Meyer said one of the Iowa farmers 
stayed for a few days with German 
relatives and was served barley bread, 
boiled potatoes with no fats, oils or 
vegetables. The night meal consisted 
of warmed up potatoes. 
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He said the American farmers were 
impressed with changes in conditions 
between European ceuntries. The peo- 
ple in the low countries have rolled up 
their sleeves and are back on the job. 
The German people are floundering 
around not knowing which way to 
turn. Conditions are better in Eng- 
land than either France and Germany, 
but the people of England feel that 
they must depend on themselves in- 
stead of America. 
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MALL herds of Minnesota No. 1’s 
being established on Illinois farms 
will soon give farmers a chance to 
see this new breed of hog that is 
causing such lively commeut. 

They will be able to see that the Min- 
nesota No. 1 is longer bodied and shorter 
of leg, and has larger ears and a longer 
snout than most American breeds. 

The gilt and boar show a full ham, 
light shoulder, a fullness in the flank and 
a meat, trim underline characteristic of 
the breed. It is basically red but may 
have some black spots or specks. 

A. K. Hohenboken of Geneseo, a prom- 
inent Henry county Farm Bureau member, 
has some of these Minnesota No. 1’s 
which stem from foundation stock de- 
veloped at the University of Minnesota. 

Everyone who sees these hogs makes 
the remark that here is a new type of 
bacon hog, long on hams and short on 
fat. This is true and important for the 
days ahead when lard becomes even 
more of a drug on the market- than it is 
now. 

But these hogs, developed from inbred 
strains, have other advantages equally 
important, particularly their ability to 
gain quickly on relatively small amounts 
of feed as claimed by the man who di- 
rected their breeding, Dr. L. M. Winters, 
geneticist at the University of Minnesota. 

The hogs are founded on a cross be- 
tween the Tamworth and Danish Land- 
race breeds, both bacon types used com- 
monly in Canada and Denmark. The 
first cross was produced in 1937. The 
crossbred stock was then bred within the 
family (inbred) and only the best in- 
dividuals saved. 

Although the inbreeding has been mild 
and the abe are not hybrids, Winters 
says that the strain, now in its 10th year, 
carries about three times as much in- 
breeding as most registered swine. 

Progeny were picked as breeding stock 
On the basis of five factors — fertility, 
survival, rate of gain, economy of gain, 
and body conformation that yields more 
of the higher priced cuts of pork. 

Results show that the ancestral traits 
‘were well selected. Consider each of the 
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five factors in which the geneticists were 
most interested. 

Fertility has been high as indicated by 
a nine year average of 9.2 pigs per sow 
born alive. Survival of pigs born has 
been equally satisfactory. On the Hohen- 
boken farm three sows had just farrowed 
24 pigs and all 24 had been saved. They 
were thrifty and vigorous pigs. 

Their rate of growth and economy of 


gain have been remarkable. During the 
nine year period of 1937-46 the hogs 
reached a market weight of 211 pounds 
in 168 days, or 514 months, on 313 
pounds of feed for each 100 pounds of 
gain. 

These feed and rate of gain figures 
are worth remembering. Most farmers 
today do well to market under the best 
of conditions at a weight of 200 
in 180 days, or six months, feeding at 
least 332 pounds of feed for each 100 
pounds of gain. 

The merit of the product, or body 
form, has more than pleased the swine 
breeders, and carcasses are of imcreas- 
ing interest to packers. 

Dr. Winters says: “When the car- 
casses are cut packers have been pleased 
with the length of belly (bacon) and 
loin, two valuable cuts. The bacon is 
heavily stripped with lean. 

“The — of the belly cut is high, 
the amount of fat low. The skin is thin 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FARMERS VISIT 
HUNGRY 
EUROPE 


F WE CAN stave off communism 
by sending food to Europe it will 
be worth every cent of the ex- 
pense.” This was the opinion 

expressed by Arthur Meyer, manager 
of the Prairie Farms Creamery of Mo- 
line, on his return with 26 lowa tarm- 
ers and newsmen from a 30-day trip 
through eight countries. 

In offering this opinion, Meyer said 
he believed he was expressing the feel- 
ing of the group as a whole. “We 
realize, however,’ he said, “ that our 
30-day trip was only a keyhole view of 
the European economic and _ political 
situation, but you couldn't be there 
long and not come away with some 
strong impressions.” 


Cmnd @ 
FROM THE LITTLE PIG 
YOU TOOK CARE OF $0 WELL 
AND VACCINATED LAST SPRING 
wiTH FARM BUREAU SERUM 
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A member of the group of 26 lowa farmers and newspapermen who made a tour of 

Europe at their own expense to study food conditions, Art Meyer, (standing) manager 

of the Prairie Farms Creamery at Moline, tells members of the Prairie Farms board 
in Chicago about his trip. 


The Midwestern farmers were es- 
pecially interested in the drastic con- 
trols over German farming. Meyer 
said a German farmer couldn’t drink 
his own milk. He had to turn it over 
to the state. 

Meyer said one of the lowa farmers 
stayed for a few days with German 
relatives and was served barley bread, 
boiled potatoes with no fats, oils or 
vegetables. The night meal consisted 
of warmed up potatoes. 


( ¢ Nae 


Vows Yah! 


He said the American farmers were 
impressed with changes in conditions 
between European countries. The peo- 
ple in the low countries have rolled up 
their sleeves and are back on the job. 
The German people are floundering 
around not knowing which way to 
turn. Conditions are better in Eng- 
land than either France and Germany, 
but the people of England feel that 
they must depend on themselves in- 
stead of America. 
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This is herd boar owned by A. K. 
Hohenboken, age 14 months. 


MALL herds of Minnesota No. 1's 
being established on Illinois farms 
will soon give farmers a chance to 
see this new breed of hog that is 
causing such lively comment. 

They will be able to see that the Min- 
nesota No. 1 is longer bodied and shorter 
of leg, and has larger ears and a longer 
snout than most American breeds. 

The gilt and boar show a full ham, 
light shoulder, a fullness in the flank and 
a neat, trim underline characteristic of 
the breed. It is basically red but may 
have some black spots or specks. 

A. K. Hohenboken of Geneseo, a prom- 
inent Henry county Farm Bureau member, 
has some of these Minnesota No. 1's 
which stem from foundation stock de- 
veloped at the University of Minnesota. 

Everyone who sees these hogs makes 
the remark that here is a new type of 
bacon hog, long on hams and short on 
fat. This is true and important for the 
days ahead when lard becomes even 
more of a drug on the market than it is 
now. 

But these hogs, developed from inbred 
strains, have other advantages equally 
important, particularly their ability to 
gain quickly on relatively small amounts 
of feed as claimed by the man who di- 
rected their breeding, Dr. L. M. Winters. 
geneticist at the University of Minnesota 

The hogs are founded on a cross be- 
tween the Tamworth and Danish Land- 
race breeds, both bacon types used com- 
monly in Canada and Denmark. The 
first cross was produced in 1937. The 
crossbred stock was then bred within the 
family (inbred) and only the best in- 
dividuals saved. 

Although the inbreeding has been mild 
and the hogs are not hybrids, Winters 
says that the strain, now in its 10th year, 
carries about three times as much in- 
breeding as most registered swine. 

Progeny were picked as breeding stock 
on the basis of five factors — fertility. 
survival, rate of gain, economy of gain. 
and body conformation that yields more 
of the higher priced cuts of pork. 

Results show that the ancestral traits 
were well selected. Consider each of the 
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See large ham on Minnesota No. 1 
sow. Age 101, months. 


five factors in which the geneticists were 
most interested. 

Fertility has been high as indicated by 
a nine year average of 9.2 pigs per sow 
born alive. Survival of pigs born has 
been equally satisfactory. On the Hohen- 
boken farm three sows had just farrowed 
24 pigs and all 24 had been saved. They 
were thrifty and vigorous pigs. 

Their rate of growth and economy of 


gain have been remarkable. During the 
nine year period of 1937-46 the hogs 
reached a market weight of 211 pounds 
in 168 days, or 514 months, on 313 
pounds of feed for each 100 pounds of 
gain. 

These feed and rate of gain figures 
are worth remembering. Most farmers 
today do well to market under the best 
of conditions at a weight of 200 pounds 
in 180 days, or six months, feeding at 
least 332 pounds of feed for each 100 
pounds of gain. 

The merit of the product. or body 
form. has more than pleased the swine 
breeders, and carcasses are of increas- 
ing interest to packers 

Dr. Winters says When the car- 
casses are cut packe rs have been pleased 
with the length of belly (bacon) and 
loin. two valuable cuts. The bacon 1s 
heavily stripped with lean 

The quality of the belly cut is high, 
the amount of fat low. The skin 1s thin 
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HOGS FOR TOMORROW'S 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, [AA RECORD 


Farmers are snapping up 
Minnesota No. 1 boars to use 
for top crossing with stand- 
ard sews. These pigs are 


three months old. 
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RURAL YOUTH 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
Young People’s Activities 


LTHOUGH the State Rural Youth Talk 
Fest will have taken place before this 
issue of the IAA Record reaches the readers, 


the District Talk Fests deserve special men- * 


tion. They were outstanding this year. New 
records were set both in numbers of in- 
dividual participation and in counties rep- 
presented. There were 132 speakers repre- 
senting 59 counties, while 829 speakers en- 
tered the county Talk Fests. Quality was not 
sacrified for quantity. One of the usual re- 
marks heard throughout the state was, “This 
is the best Talk Fest I’ve ever heard in 


this district.” Another word of commenda- 
tion was, “In these Talk Fests the young 
people show unusual ability in the treatment 
of material dealing with the problem of the 
farm and home.” 


As usual in the district Talk Fests the 
talkers rated one another. In the rating 
of speeches there was every evidence of 
fair play. The festival spirit was always 
above any desire to beat the other speakers. 
Yet, there was the strongly expressed de- 
sire as shown through effort on the part 
of all participants to present good discus- 
sions. 


Skilled Driver Contests 


The Talk Fests were linked with the 
Rural Youth Skilled Driver Contests this 
year, the driving activities being scheduled 
for the afternoons. Two Skilled Driver 
winners were also top-notch speakers. They 
were Ray Eichelberger, CHAMPAIGN, and 
Mary Holmes, PIKE. The other top-notch 
speakers going to the state Talk Fest were 
as follows: Marion Clark, RICHLAND; 
Maxine Roosevelt, EDWARDS: Kathleen 
Coleman, WILLIAMSON; Elizabeth Cun- 
ningham, PERRY; Ruby Viere, MADISON; 
Ethel Knebel, MADISON; George Lewis, 
BROWN; Leon Anderson, IROQUOIS: Lyle 
Schertz, WOODFORD, John Fisher, MER- 
CER; Vern Schertz, TAZEWELL; Robert 
Betzelberger, TAZEWELL; Gavin Cross, 
OGLE; Walter Lambert, DEKALB; Bill Ma- 
son, LASALLE; Edward Meyer, KANE. 
Rural Youth District Skilled Driver winners 
were the following: Val B. Neal, HAMIL- 
TON;; Glen R. Hanning SCHUYLER;; Albert 
F. Henne, KENDALL; Robert M. Carter, 
WINNEBAGO; Loretta Schneider, JACK- 
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SON;; Leroy E. Klueter, MADISON;; J. Rob- 
ert Young, HENRY. 


TAZEWELL heard one of its former 
members, Dick Herm, who spoke at the 
Sept. 25 meeting. Herm is employed by 
the Peoria Producers. 


Seventy LIVINGSTON Rural Youthers 
assembled Oct. 22 in the Farm Bureau as- 
sembly room to hear Burnell Phillips, local 
attorney, speak on “Life in New Zealand,” 
in which he told of customs and traits of 


the natives of that country. He stated that - 


E. D. Lyon, (right), 
1AA_ youth activities 
director, congratulates 
the winner and run- 
nersup in the Van- 
dalia district talk fest. 
L. to R.: Gien Meffert, 
Madison; Earl Moeller 
Effingham; Ethel Kne- 
bel, Madison; and 
Viere, 


W. W. Whitlock 
(left), IAA director 
of public health and 
safety, describes with 
appropriate gestures 
the first place trophy 
for the skilled driver 
winner in the state 
contest at St. Louis. 
Group included dis- 
trict contestants in 
both the driving con- 
test and the Rural 
Youth talk fest at 


Champaign. 


he liked New Zealand a great deal. Phillips 
was a Lt. commander in the U. S. Navy and 
was stationed there two years. 


Rural Youth Homecoming 


McDONOUGH invited all former mem- 
bers, including the 31 who married in 1947, 
to the Rural Youth homecoming held Oct. 
24. In spite of graduations, a strong mem- 
bership is going forward into 1948 with a 
substantial program putting educational fea- 
tures into each month from November 
through April. ' 

WILL is on the beam in sending delegates 
to district and state-wide activities. In Oc- 
tober, Dorothea Eienbrandt and Olive Mc- 
Gowan were placed in charge of county 
plans for county activities for the music 
and drama festival for Farm and Home 
Week coming in February. 


ST. CLAIR’S Annual Banquet, Oct. 5, 
was addressed by Arnold Murray, Kaskaskia 
Boy Scout Council. His theme, “Acres of 
Diamonds,” emphasized the old truth that 
the grass is as green in your own front 
yard as anywhere else. This live-wire group 
has a flying start on the three-act comedy 
“Damsel in Distress,” to be given in January. 

JACKSON gave a barbecue and provided 
entertainment to over 500 people at the 
county new member meeting on Sept. 29. 
During the summer, representatives of Rural 
Youth entertained veterans at the Marion 
hospital, helped with a variety show at Ver- 
gennes to raise money for their war memo- 
rial, and assisted with the Rural Youth pro- 
gram for parents’ night. 

On Oct. 25 Tazewell’s president Paul 
Chaffer and Eunice Huette were married. 
The wedding reception was held at the home 
of the bride’s parents at Tremont, and was 
attended by Rural Youthers. 


Program Planning 


Early in November STEPHENSON and 
McDONOUGH counties each planned a 
series of programs with much variety. The 
themes for the months from November to 
May were as follows: STEPHENSON — 
Nov. 25, School Reorganization, Report of 
IAA Annual Meeting, Bob Heilman. Dec. 
16 — Christmas party, How We Celebrate 
Christmas in Our Family. Jan. 27 — Par- 
ents’ Night, Animal Health and Human 
Welfare, Dr. C. Don Van Houweling, di- 
rector, veterinary medical relations, IAA. 
Feb. 24 — Report on Farm and Home Week, 
Fire Prevention, box social. March 23 — 
Annual Banquet. April 27 — Family Finan- 
cing, I. E. Parett, secretary, division of 


general services, IAA. May 25 — Crime Does 
Not Pay. McDONOUGH, usually holding 
two meetings each month, planned as fol- 
lows: Nov. 20 — Dance. Dec. 5 — Home 
Safety, trip to fire house and skating party. 
Dec. 19 — Christmas Party (skit on etti- 
quette). Jan. 9 — Election of Officers, 
Soil Testing and Fertility. Jan. 24 — Ban- 
quet, speaker to be chosen. Feb. 13 — Val- 
entine party and movie — parents’ night, 
report on farm and home week, by Rural 
Youthers and Parents. Feb. 27 — Leap 
year party and Box social. March 12 — 
Court house trip, new textiles and their care. 
March 26 — Insurance, Ellery Leefers — 
General Discussion. April 9 — Treasure 
Hunt, Record or Movie. April 23 — Wiener 
roast and hay rack ride. May 14 — Senior 
night. Recreation and dance, short talks 
from boy and girl, “What I Get Out of Rural 
Youth.” 
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Ann Pigott, 11, DeKalb, is one of 
the few 4-H girls who can say her 
mother also was a 4-h’er. This 
dress she made won a blue ribbon 
at the state fair. Harold Fleming (left), son of the James Flemings of 


Hanceck county, meets an aggressive city cousin, Jimmy 
Hardy. 
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RURAL YOUTH 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young People’s Activities 
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PIK} The other top-notcl 
speakers going to the state Talk Fest were 
as follows Marion Clark, RICHLAND 

Roosevelt, FDWARDS Kathleen 


WILLIAMSON: Elizabeth Cun- 
ningham, PERRY: Ruby Viere, MADISON: 
Ethel Knebel, MADISON: George Lewis, 
BROWN: Leon Anderson, IROOUOIS: Lyle 
Schertz, WOODFORD, John Fisher, MER- 
CER; Vern Schertz, TAZEWELL: Robert 
Betzelberger, TAZEWELL: Gavin Cross, 
OGLE; Walter Lambert. DEKALB; Bill Ma- 
son, LASALLE; Edward Meyer, KANE. 

ural Youth District Skilled Driver winners 
were the following: Val B. Neal, HAMIL- 
TON; Glen R. Hanning SCHUYLER: Albert 
F. Henne, KENDALL; Robert M. Carter, 
WINNEBAGO, Loretta Schneider, JACK- 
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SON; Leroy E. Klueter, MADISON; J. Rob- 
ert Young, HENRY. 


TAZEW! LL heard one of its former 


members, Dick Herm, who spoke at the 
Se necting. Herm 1s employed by 
! Pe oduce s 

Seventy LIVINGSTON Rural Youthers 
assembled Oct. 22 in the Farm Bureau as- 
sen to hear Burnell Phillips, local 
attorney, speak on “Life in New Zealand, 
in which he told istoms and traits of 


the natives of that country. He stated that 


E. D. Lyon, (right), 
IAA youth activities 
director, congratulates 
the winner and run- 
nersup in the Van- 
dalia district talk fest. 
L. to R.: Glen Meffert, 
Madison; Earl Moeller 
Effingham; Ethel Kne- 
bel, Madison; and 
Winner Ruby Viere, 
Madison. 


W. W. Whitlock 
(left), IAA director 
of public health and 
safety, describes with 
appropriate gestures 
the first place trophy 
for the skilled driver 
winner in the state 


ST. CLAIR’S Annual Banquet, Oct. 5, 
was addressed by Arnold Murray, Kaskaskia 
Boy Scout Council. His theme, “Acres of 
Diamonds,” emphasized the old truth that 
the grass is as green in your own front 
vard as anywhere else. This live-wire group 
has a flying start on the three-act comedy 
Damsel in Distress,” to be given in January. 


JACKSON gave a barbecue and provided 
entertainment to over 500 people at the 
county new member meeting on Sept. 29. 
During the summer, representatives ot Rural 
Youth entertained veterans at the Marion 
hospital, helped with a variety show at Ver- 
gennes to raise money for their war memo- 
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Rural Youth Homecoming 


McDONOUGH invited all former mem- 
bers, including the 31 who married in 1947, 
to the Rural Youth homecoming held Oct. 
24. In spite of graduations, a strong mem- 
bership is going forward into 1948 with a 
substantial program putting educational fea- 
tures into each month from November 
through: April. 

WILL is on the beam in sending delegates 
to district and state-wide activities. In Oc- 
tol Dorothea Fienbrandt and Olive Mc- 
Gowan were placed in charge of county 
plans for county activities for the music 
and drama festival for Farm and Home 
Week coming in February. 


general services, IAA. May 25 — Crime Does 
Not Pay. McDONOUGH, usually holding 
two meetings each month, planned as fol- 
lows: Nov. 20 — Dance. Dec. 5 — Home 
Safety, trip to fire house and skating party. 
Dec. 19 — Christmas Party (skit on etti- 
quette) Jan. 9 — Election of Officers, 
Soil Testing and Fertility. Jan. 24 — Ban- 
quet, speaker to be chosen. Feb. 13 — Val- 


entine party and movie — parents’ night, 
report on farm and home week, by Rural 
Youthers and Parents Feb. 27 — Leap 


vear party and Box social March 12 — 
Court house trip, new textiles and their care. 
March 26 — Insurance, Ellery Leefers — 
General Discussion. April 9 — Treasure 
Hunt, Record or Movie. April 23 — Wiener 
roast and hay rack ride. May 14 — Senior 
night Recreation and dance, short talks 
from boy and girl, “What 1 Get Out of Rural 
Youth.” 
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This attractive shot of a tow of river barges moving along the 
Illinois river was made by Harvey Palmer of Bureau county. 
Much Illinois grain is moved by this transportation. 
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Ann Pigott, 11, DeKalb, Is one of 

the few 4-H girls who can say her 

mother also was a 4-h’er. This 

dress she made won a blue ribbon 
at the state fair. 


Hanging up her washing like an old hand at the 
game is Anne Joy, daughter of the Frank Joys of county. 
Bond County. 
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Green hay was blamed for this fire which destroyed barn of the 
Southern Illinois Breeding Association at Breese last September. 


Picture was sent in by Virgil Niebur. 


Sn mee 


Harold Fleming (left), son of the James Flemings of 
Hancock county, meets an aggressive city cousin, Jimmy 
Hardy. 


This midget calf was born on the Herb Applebee farm in La Salle 


It was one-fourth the size of a normal calf at birth, less than 
20 pounds. 
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ACKLING the problem of saving 
grain to feed hungry Europe, 
feedlot and college experts re- 
cently came up with ways to make 
a profitable gain on cattle and 
hogs, and still go easy on the feed bin. 


Their ideas, suggestions, and experi- 
ences were related before more than 
1000 seasoned cattlemen during ses- 
sions of the 19th cattle feeders meeting 
held last month at the College of Ag- 
riculture in Urbana. 


A good over-all program that would 
fit any livestock farm was offered by 
Dr. L. E. Card, new head of the de- 
partment of animal science. 


Card urged that hogs be marketed 
at lighter weights. He indicated that 
this would probably save more grain 
than any other measure farmers can 
now effect. 


Use Grain Sparingly 


“If all hogs were marketed at the 
1937-41 pre-war average weight of 
237 pounds, or 20 pounds under the 
1946-47 average,” Card said, “the sav- 
ing in grain would amount to about 
140,000,000 bushels. 


“And we would like to see all the 
grain now going into hogs, chickens 
and turkeys properly supplemented 
with the right amounts of protein, 
vitamins and minerals.” 


He asked that all cattlemen make the 
maximum use of hay and other rough- 
ages where there is a plentiful supply, 
and to make maximum use of late fall 
and early spring pastures without over- 
grazing. 

For the cattlemen Card urged feed- 
ing fewersbeef cattle to “choice,” a 
gtade for highly finished cattle. The 
three common grades are commercial, 
good, and choice. 


“It has been estimated,” Card said, 
“that 60 million bushels of corn and 


Sya luxury/item that 
fesale to hotels and 


ent recently con- 
cluded by ¥ ege of Agriculture 
edto ‘feeding out steers 
through the three «common market 
grades, was. made public during the 
meeting. — 
It involved three lots of 15 steers. 
The results backed Dr. Card’s plea to 
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Orin Hertz, Vermilion county farm adviser, Earl Bass, cattle feeder, and John Evans, 

feeder and IAA board director, ponder uncertainties of cattle feeder’s lot in life as they 

look over new shipment of 450 pound calves bought by college and shown on Cattle 
Feeders Day. , 


save grain by marketing steers as com- 
mercials or goods and without a high 
degree of finish. 


The steers, fed on drylot, were 
finished to commercial, good, and 
choice slaughter grades. The commer- 
cial lot with the smallest degree of 
finish took very little grain, were ready 
for market after a short feed, gained 
rapidly, and dressed out plenty of top 
quality meat, as the following results 
of the feedlot tests would indicate. 
Amount of, corn needed per steer 
were: commercial lot, 15.6 bu.; good 
B; choice lot, 45.7. Days to 
ommercial, 95; good, 147; 


sts. WHo normally rely 
oughage and less on grain 
Attle program, addressed the 
ting the afternoon session. 


“Meers, who farms west. of 
“in Champaign county, in a short 
before the cattlemen said that on 
own farm he relies heavily on 
Bhages in his cattle feeding pro- 


hough it takes me longer to get 
a steer ready for market on pasture,” 


Hlustration shows calf bought by Illinois 

College of Agriculture at Kansas City for 

feed tests. Calves like this also are in 
demand for 4-H work. 


Meers related, “It makes me the most 
money. It takes less corn, bedding, and 
labor, and it puts the manure right on 
the field.” 


Lorin Clark, another Champaign 
county cattleman from Homer, is also 
a believer in roughages. He depends 
more on hay and pasture for his cattle 
program than he does on grain. 


“If you've got a good pasture pro- 
gram, you'll be safe over the long pull 
even though the market on cattle does 
go up or down severely.” 


Cattle Feeding Popular 


“We use legumes to build our land 

and steers to harvest the legumes,” 

Clark said. Grain is used these days 

of high prices only to put on a short 

finish. Ps 
“This winter we'll probably feed 16 bes: 

bushels of corn, all in the silage, before 

we turn out about May 10.” He was 

gratified to learn, he said, that the yel- 

low fat of grass fed cattle, often dis- 

criminated against in butcher shops, 

was actually highly nutritious and was 

colored by carotin, a carrier of Vitamin 

D. This would convince more house- 

wives, he indicated, of the value of 

grain fed cattle if it were brought to 

their attention. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


IECORD 


Kural Youth abe Csisieis 
y, Improve Dviving Skills 


LLINOIS Rural Youth has chal- 
lenged nation-wide traffic records 
by participating in its own skilled 
driver program. Statistics show 

that their age group is the foremost 
traffic offender in the nation, but Illi- 
nois farm youth are demonstrating 
their desire to better the record. 

Most of the Illinois Rural Youth 
groups during the year have had at 
least one meeting devoted to the study 
of safety, while 40 counties have gone 
further in this project by taking the 
IAA safety department's skilled driver 
short course. This has been followed 
up with county and district contests 
preceding the selection of a state 
champion skilled driver at the IAA 
annual meeting. 

The written county exams, based on 
the IAA Safety Course and emphasizing 
traffic regulations, statistics, and knowl- 
edge of car and roads, advanced high 
scorers on to district competition. 

Seventy-two Rural Youth then par- 
ticipated in nine district driving per- 
formance contests iast month. he 
actual tests, co-sponsored by the IAA 
safety department and department of 
young people’s activities, were conduct- 
ed by officers of the traffic safety sec- 
tion of the Illinois highway police who 


judged each participant not only on 
his ability at skillful driving, but on 
courtesy, attitude, and knowledge of 
traffic regulations as well. The nine 
district winners were scheduled to com- 
pete in the state contest at the IAA 
annual meeting in St. Louis. 

In recognition of their good work, 
1500 participants in the skilled driver 
short course have been awarded certifi- 
cates of merit, while those scoring 
highest in county contests are being 
presented engraved mechanical pencils. 


MRS. SCHILF RESIGNS 


Mrs. Edward A. Schilf of Edgar county, 
has resigned as publicity chairman of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation. She 
was named chairman more than a year 
ago. Until a new chairman is selected, 
home bureau news items should be ad- 
dressed to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, IH. 


NEW REPORTER 

The new publicity chairman for the 
Ogle County Home Bureau is Mrs. Hal 
Campbell, Stillman Valley, Ill. 


Above is a group attending the district skilled drivers contest at Jacksonville in October. 
Holding placard at right is W. W. Whitlock, IAA director of safety and public health. 
State policeman is Earl S. Stroup, who assisted in conducting the examination. 
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NEWS «a VIEWS | 


ARGYLE SOCKS 


Pinks caer 


Next to a birdie, the dearest thing to a 
golfer’s heart is a pair of argyle socks. 
Hand knit socks have the added advantage 
of long wear and excellent fit. Colors can 
be combined to suit individual taste. This 
handsome plaid pattern is made of three 
colors in a non-shrink sturdy wool. For 
free instructions send a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Circular Will Show 
How to obine Seid :. 


NEW circular, ‘Freezing Cooked and 

Prepared Foods,” is now on the 
University of Illinois presses. The cir- 
cular, which gives directions for freezing 
baked foods and combination dishes, is 
the result of tests made at the University's 
College of Agriculture foods research 
laboratory. 

“Foods frozen in this way are ready 
to serve after only a little more work,” 
say the authors, Royene F. Owen, Jean T. 
Chase and Frances O. VanDuyne. “They 
greatly simplify the problem of prepar- 
ing an appetizing meal when time is 
short, when unexpected guests arrive or 
when skilled hands are not available.” 

The circular contains one section on 
combination dishes with recipes for. freez- 
ing such foods as chicken a la king and 
beef or veal stew. There are also direc- 
tions for freezing various kinds of cakes,. 
pies and yeast rolls. 
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Will C. Leys 
Next Yoar’s Plans 


M ANY interesting and instructive plans 
are in the making for the various 
Home Bureau units in Will county for 
the ensuing year. The executive board 
met recently in the confernce room of the 
Farm Bureau building with Mrs. Phil 
Goodwin, chairman. Routine reports were 
given and Mrs. Clarence Castle, home 
adviser, gave a compilation of the work 
she has accomplished this past month 
and projects that have been completed. 

She led a discussion recently at the 
University of Illinois on “How can we 
better meet the needs of our rural peo- 
ple?” She attended the health depart- 
ment tour recently and took part in the 
recent Rural Youth Talk Fest. Mem- 
bers of the board were in accord with the 
fact that the local units should stand 
behind the 4-H Club program and give 
aid when needed, 


Mrs. Harvey Lewis, 4-H and Rural 
Youth, announced that the County 
Achievement Day would be held Satur- 
day at the Cunningham school and many 
awards will be made at that time. Mrs. 
William Morrison, Recreational Chair- 
man is sending each unit material to be 
used during the holiday season. 


SLEEVELESS SLIPON 


A sleeveless slipon sweater is always a 
favorite from the masculine point of view. 
This style will get the warm -approval of 
the men who will wear them. For free 
instructions send a self addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Mrs. Alfred Krapf, vice-chairman and 
membership chairman outlined the pol- 
icies and plans for the future work this 
year in obtaining new members so that 
the county goal of over 100 new mem- 
bers will be met. This report is being 
sent to Mrs. Dale Huffman, who is the 


FAVORITE HOLIDAY RECIPE 


RAISIN-BRAN LOAF 


1 cup bran 

2 cups flour 

114 tspns. soda 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped raisins 

Y, cup molasses 

114 cups buttermilk or sour milk* 
3 tblspns. melted fat 

2 eggs, beaten 


Mix dry ingredients and add raisins. Mix 
molasses, buttermilk and fat. Add eggs. 
Combine two mixtures and mix thoroughly. 
Turn into loaf pan which has been lined 
with waxed paper and bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) for 45 minutes or until done. 


*To make sour milk: 

Put 3 tablespoons vinegar or lemon juice in 
1% cups milk. Let stand a few minutes 
before using. 


mHOMEMAKER 


KNITTED GIFT SET 


if you're a handy girl with needles you 
can stretch your budget considerably when 
making gifts for the family. Extra warm 
mittens and a tasseled stocking cap cre 
sure-to-please gifts. For free instructions 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to Women's Editor, tlinois Agricutural As- 
sociation Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Hl. 


state membership chairman. It was de- 
cided that 50 4-H Club members could 
be accommodated next year at Camp 
Shaw-waw-nas-see near Rock Creek. 


IT'S THE HEAT! 


OME-CANNED foods do not lose 

flavor and color because of exposure 
to light, say members of the Massa- 
chusetts experiment station. Their recent 
research on the subject has exploded the 
long-favored theory that light damages 
color and flavor of canned food during 
storage. 

Heat, say the scientists, is the real cause. 
Heat speeds up oxidation—the action of 
air trapped in the can or jar of food— 
and oxidation is what cause the color 
and flavor to deteriorate. 

In the tests home-canned food was 
stored both in the dark at room tempera- 
ture and in the light at room temperature. 
All of it showed a loss of flavor and 
color. When canned foods were stored 
at 42 degrees Fahrenheit, both of these 
qualities were well maintained. 
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SWINE BRUCELLOSIS 


(Continued from page 9) 


If you discover you have the disease 
in your herd you have three choices of 
procedure to follow. 

1. You can sell out your breeding 
stock and buy replacements. The ob- 
jection I see to this is that, unless you 
can buy from a clean herd, how do you 
know you've improved your situation any ? 

2. You can test your pigs at weaning 
age, remove reactors, and isolate them 
from the adult breeding animals. These 
pigs should be tested again and even 
twice before breeding if the second test 
reveals some infection. Then be sure 
you get a non-infected boar and you 
should get along fine. Premises that 
have had infected hogs on them should 
be safe after three or four months of 
summer weather — slightly longer for 
fall and winter weather. Moisture and 
freezing are conducive to the life of 
these germs. Sheds should be thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected when the in- 
fected hogs are removed. 


MINNESOTA NO. 1's 


(Continued from page 19) 


and the bone light. Yield and quality 
of the ham have been high. 

Recently the Detroit Packing Company, 
only large cooperative packing plant in 
the Midwest, bought 24 boars and 25 
gilts for foundation stock to distribute 
among their farmer patrons. 

Carcass quality permits the Michigan 
cooperative to pay a premium of 25 cents 
a hundred for hogs raised from this stock. 

Is it possible that these hogs might 
reopen the discussion, which packers have 
never promoted, of buying live hogs 
on a dressed or carcass basis? 

The numbers of Minnesota No. 1's 
have spread most rapidly by the pur- 
chase of boars. A number have been 
released to farmers for top crossing on 
other breeds. Dr. Winters says he has 
personally observed 6000 of these first 
crosses and farmers, by and large, have 
been well pleased with the results. 

“In every case the Minnesota No. 1 
has stamped his type on the progeny and 
has added something to the cross not 
found in other crosses,” Dr. Winters 
says. 
“A good deal of hybrid vigor results 
from the cross. The fact that they differ 
more in genetic background from other 
breeds than the breeds differ from each 
other (because of their inbreeding) will 
account for this.” 

This fall Hohenboken went to the 
first excess sale held by the University 
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of Minnesota and reported that the boars 
and open gilts sold for an average of 
$224, 

The University added something new 
to hog sales by including the rate of pro- 
duction record (ROP) of the litter from 
which the hogs were sold. 

A typical gilt that sold for $230 was 
farrowed March 12 and on Sept. 6, the 
sale date, weighed 184 pounds. Her 
ROP record showed that there were 10 
pigs in the litter which were fed 243 
pounds for each 100 pounds of gain. 

Hohenboken is one of about 20 Min- 
nesota No. 1 breeders in Illinois. This 
fall he had a foundation herd of one 
boar, four sows, and 24 fall pigs. 

He has a breeder’s pride in this new 
type of hog which he admitted looked 
at first a little strange to him. He has 
an answer, though, to the unbelievers. 
Farmers, he says, are snapping up his 
boar pigs as soon as they are old enough 
to wean. 


Earl Wenzel holds dressed turkey stored in 


his walk-in home locker. He keeps a few — 


dressed birds on hand. 


TURKEYS BY TON 


(Gontinued from Page 9) 


member of the DeKalb county and 
State Farm Bureau Locker Board and 
is on the National Frozen Food Locker 
Association board. 

That beautiful bird that Mom has 
set aside for Christmas dinner started 
out, if it came from Wenzel’s, as a 
pretty speckled egg, laid by any one 
of their 1000-hen parent flock along 
about the last of January. 

The egg went into a large incubator 
with 12,000 other turkey eggs on Feb. 
27. The baby poult pecked out of his 
shell four weeks later and joined the 
others in the large brooder house 
where he enjoyed the warmth of a 
stove and rays of the winter's sun from 
the confines of a wire sun porch. 


Just Fit To Kill 

He was put on the turkey alfalfa 
range on May 25. There the leggy 
poult took life easy, looked for bugs 
and grasshoppers. When the weather 
got hot he joined his buddies in a 
water drinking marathon, doing his 
part to down 3,000 gallons a day. 

Came a good cold snap, and that 
growing mash and oats didn’t taste 
quite good enough for Mr. a 
Gobbler. Yellow corn, that’s the stuff. 

Of course a young gent eating corn 
maybe fleshes up a bit. But it adds to 
his looks, doesn’t it? It makes him, you 
might say, mighty gay and frisky. Just 
fit to kill, as the saying goes. 

Just fit to kill. 


12-GRADE DISTRICT 


(Continued from page 10) 


ly because they are the most outstanding 
school men in their communities. In 
the future, we can expect to have more 
school superintendents better trained 
than at present in both elementary and 
high school administration. 

A question often asked is, how do we 
know that the unit system is the best? 
The answer is that the experience in 
other states, as well as the various studies 
made in this state, all point to the super- 
iority, educationally and financially, of 
the unit district. 

We must remember, however, that 
many high school principals have had 
courses in elementary education and past 
experience in elementary school admin- 
istration. It would be up to the par- 
ents of more than 70 per cent of the 
public school children in the elemen- 
tary school in any given community to 
see that such former high school prin- 
cipal, on becoming superintendent, 
does place equal emphasis on all 12 
grades. 


HAY MAKES BEEF 


(Continued from page 22) 


He made the interesting observation 
that he figures the corn he feeds is paid 
for by the increased fertility from hav- 
ing the cattle. This way, he says, he 
gets a very high rental for his pastures. 

He starts feeding silage about the 
middle of December, or after the 
weather changes. They graze old and 
new seeding. throughout November, 
and do not fall plow, giving cattle a 
chance to pasture at least an extra 
month. 

They have the best results, he said, 
with a timothy, clover, alfalfa pasture, 
with a fairly high amount of timothy, 
a grass he described as highly palatable 
and less likely to bloat cattle. 
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_ fat. In helping protect the property and earnings of many thousands of 
Illinois Farm Bureau families, we thus play some small part in making 
this Holiday richer and fuller. To you and yours may we extend warm- 
est wishes for a Merry Christmas and a happy and prosperous New Year. 
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Earl Wenzel holds dressed turkey stored in 
his walk-in home locker. He keeps a few 
dressed birds on hand. 
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BE CAREFUL! 


DRIVE carefully, and remind your family to 
be safety conscious while driving. 


WORK carefully, and require that your hired 
help and family observe all the rules of safety 
while at work or at play. 


THINK carefully, as head of your farming op- 
f eration, how every hazardous job could be 
made safer. 


_ BE SAFE! 


While being vigilant against accidents, protect 
yourself with full Country Mutual Casualty 
coverage — Auto, and Farmers General and 
Employers Liability policies. That's a sound 
accident prevention program for 1948 — “BE 
CAREFUL — but BE SAFE”. See your insur- 


ance representative at the Farm Bureau build- 
ing. 


Providing full liability protection for you as an employer and property owner, 
full protection on your auto or truck — collision, liability, property damage, 
fire and theft coverage, medical expense reimbursement, 4-H Club Calf, cov- 
erage against loss of cargo. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
ea 
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Farmers Opposed to Return 


of Price Controls and 


PPOSITION of Illinois farmers to 
the return of price controls and ra- 
tioning was strong enough at the 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
annual meeting to be heard in 
Washington. A newspaper in the 

nation’s capital phoned for further de- 
tails. 

The 33rd annual meeting of the IAA 
attracted a crowd of 5,000 to St. Louis, 
one of the largest turnouts in the history 
of the organization. 

While President Harry Truman was 
asking Congress for the return of con- 
trols, IAA President Charles B. Shuman 
was making it clear to Chicago and St. 
Louis newsmen that Illinois’ 146,000 
Farm Bureau families wanted no more 
wartime controls and black markets. 

Crowds attending the general sessions 
of the four-day convention heard the 
IAA resolutions committee back Presi- 
dent Shuman with a resolution which 
stated in part: ‘Experience after the end 


- 


of the war demonstrates that the Ameri- 
can people will not accept or support this 
type of regimentation im peacetime...... 
We militantly oppose the reimposition 
of price controls and rationing.” 

As an alternative to the return of con- 
trols, President Shuman suggested in his 
annual report to the membership that one 
method of minimizing present price in- 
flation would be for labor and industry 
to follow the abundant production prac- 
tices of agriculture. 

“The first and most important need,” 
President Shuman said, “is for full pro- 
duction by all groups—industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor. Agriculture already has 
demonstrated its willingness to maintain 
production.” 

Despite their, concern with controls 
and the numerous other difficulties that 
trouble farmers, the folks attending the 
St. Louis meeting were a high spirited 
crowd who had come to combine business 
with pleasure. 
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JAA Convention at St. Lous 
Makes Clear Amarcan People will 


not Stand for fegimentation 
in Peacetime 


_— |} } ad 


It’s been a long time, back before the 
war, in fact, since farmers have felt in 
the mood to serenade townspeople with 
loud, lusty soie-eeeeee’s. 

The hog-calling accolade, a farm audi- 
ence’s highest expression of approval, 
wa often in evidence during the general 
sessions as the membership voiced their 
approval of organization officers and 
policies. 

Two questions of IAA policy brought 
before a special meeting oF hee Bureau 
presidents and farm advisers for their 
consideration and before the delegate 
body received a thorough examination on 
the floor. Both proposals were finally ap- 
proved by the delegate body. 

The first question provided that effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1948 associate members with 
a few exceptions, joining a county Farm 
Bureau with associate membership already 
exceeding 10 per cent of the total mem- 
bership must wait one year after joining 
before they are entitled to the coopera- 
tive purchasing and insurance services of 
the IAA’s associate companies. 


Where the associate membership is less 


than 10 per cent of the county Farm 
Bureau membership, the new associate 
member is entitled to all privileges as 
before. 

In an amendment to the proposal, a 
spirited effort was made to change it so 
that all new associate members would be 
required to wait one year before being 
entitled to the benefits and privileges of 
membership. The amendment was de- 
feated. 

The second question proposed that the 
Illinois Agricultural Association join with 
the Illinois Medical Association to help 
deserving young men complete their 
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medical ezbe Alor, Shes agree to 
return to rural areas to practice. (See 
—— story for details). The medical 
cation proposal raised a barrage of 
f mpeg, virtually all sympathetic with 
idea and seeking information as to 
how the plan might affect the question- 
er’s home county. 

When the medical education plan was 
put to a vote of the delegate body, there 
were no votes cast against it. 

For the first time in a number of 
years. there was no change in the make- 


by Jim Thomson 


Ass't Editor, IAA RECORD 
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Rationing 


up of the IAA board of directors. Di- 
rectors from even-numbered congres- 
sional districts were up for re-election for 
two-year terms. The following were re- 
turned to the board: C. J. Elliott, Streat- 
or, 12th district; Otto Steffey, Strong- 
hurst, 14th; Russell V. McKee, Varna, 
16th; John T. Evans, Hoopeston, . 18th; 
K. T. Smith, Greenfield, 20th; J. King 
Eaton, Edwardsville, 22nd; and Lyman 
Bunting, Ellery, 24th. President Charles 


in a dazzling white dress with sparkling 

sequins Miss Lorelli intrigues the general 

entertainment audience with her singing of 
semi-classical songs. 
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4000TH FARM BUREAU MEMBER SIGNS UP 


Before a packed general session of the IAA convention in St. Lovis, Martin Meyer (right) 

hands Norman Runge a pen as he signs up as Cook county's 4,000th Farm Bureau mem- 

ber. Looking on is C. H. Mills, Cook county organization director. Cook has the largest 
county Farm Bureau membership 


The Illinois team comes to the microphone in 
the “Quiz of Two Cities’ broadcast over 
KMOX in St. Lovis during the IAA conven- 
tion. Illinois defeated Missouri Farm Bureau. 
Left to right: Farm Adviser Truman May, 
Madison county; President Shuman; Howard 
Dorsey, KMOX announcer; Vice President 
Morris; and A. O. Eckert, St. Clair. 


lou Morgan, cycler extraordinary, puts on 

a demonstration of his prowess on a uni- 

cycle during the annual meeting entertain- 
ment program. 
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PPOSITION of Illinois farmers to 
the return of price controls and ra- 
tioning was strong enough at the 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
annual meeting to be heard in 
Washington. A newspaper in the 

nation’s capital phoned for further de- 
tails. 

The 33rd annual meeting of the IAA 
attracted a crowd of 5,000 to St. Louis, 
one of the largest turnouts in the history 
of the organization. 

While President Harry Truman was 
asking Congress for the return of con- 
trols, IAA President Charles B. Shuman 
was making it clear to Chicago and St. 
Louis newsmen that Illinois’ 146,000 
Farm Bureau families wanted no more 
wartime controls and black markets. 

Crowds attending the general sessions 
of the four-day convention heard the 
IAA resolutions committee back Presi- 
dent Shuman with a resolution which 
stated in part: “Experience after the end 


of the war demonstrates that the Ameri- 
can people will not accept or support this 
type of regimentation im peacetime ...... 
We militantly oppose the reimposition 
of price controls and rationing.” 

As an alternative to the return of con- 
trols, President Shuman suggested in his 
annual report to the membership that one 
method of minimizing present price in- 
flation would be for labor and industry 
to follow the abundant production prac- 
tices of agriculture. 

“The first and most important need,” 
President Shuman said, “is for full pro- 
duction by all groups—industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor. Agriculture already has 
demonstrated its willingness to maintain 
production.” 

Despite their concern with controls 
and the numerous other difficulties that 
trouble farmers, the folks attending the 
St. Louis meeting were a high spirited 
crowd who had come to combine business 
with pleasure. 
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in Peacetime 


It's been a long time, back before the 
war, in fact, since farmers have felt in 
the mood to serenade townspeople with 
loud, lusty soie-eeeeee’s. 

The hog-calling accolade, a farm audi- 
ence’s highest expression of approval, 
wa# often in evidence during the general 
sessions as the membership voiced their 
approval of organization officers and 
policies. 

Two questions of IAA policy brought 
before a special meeting of faim Bureau 
presidents and farm advisers for their 
consideration and before the delegate 
body received a thorough examination on 
the floor. Both proposals were finally ap- 
proved by the delegate body. 

The first question provided that effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1948 associate members with 
a few exceptions, joining a county Farm 
Bureau with associate membership already 
exceeding 10 per cent of the total mem- 
bership must wait one year after joining 
before they are entitled to the coopera- 
tive purchasing and insurance services of 
the IAA’s associate companies. 

Where the associate membership is less 
than 10 per cent of the county Farm 
Bureau membership, the new associate 
member is entitled to all privileges as 
before. 

In an amendment to the roposal, a 
spirited effort was made to change it so 
that all new associate members would be 
required to wait one year before being 
entitled to the benefits and privileges of 
membership. The amendment was de- 
feated. 

The second question proposed that the 
Illinois Agricultural Association join with 
the Illinois Medical Association to help 
deserving young men complete their 
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hurst, 14th; Russell V. McKee, Varna, 
16th; John T. Evans, Hoopeston, 18th; 
K. T. Smith, Greenfield, 20th; J. King 
Eaton, Edwardsville, 22nd; and Lyman 
Bunting, Ellery, 24th. President Charles 
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hands Norman Runge a pen as he signs up as Cook county's 4,000th Farm Bureau mem- 

ber. Looking on is C. H. Mills, Cook county organization director. Cook has the largest 
county Farm Bureau membership 


lou Morgan, cycler e , puts on 
demonstration of his prowess on a uni- 
cycle during the annual meeting entertain- 


tion. Ilinols defeated Missouri Farm Bureau. ment program. 
Left to right: Farm Adviser Truman May, 
Madison county; President Shuman; Howard 
Dorsey, KMOX announcer; Vice President 
Morris; and A. O. Eckert, $t. Clair. * w * 


B. Shuman, Sullivan, and Vice President 
Floyd E. Morris also were re-elected. 

During a discussion on rural road con- 
ditions at the meeting of Farm Bureau 
presidents and farm advisers, President 
Shuman asked for an expression of opin- 
ion on whether the time was ripe for the 
Illinois Agricultural Association to 
undergo a survey of rural roads under the 
direction of a State Rural Roads Survey 
Committee, much in the manner of the 
state committee which studied the rural 
school situation several years ago. Several 
—— from the floor approved the 
idea. 


Speaking on world rehabilitation in 
his annual address, President Shuman 
said: ‘Farmers are sympathetic with the 
program to relieve the extreme distress 
that is so widespread. However, they 
realize that a price structure based upon 
a charity program of exports of gift 
goods to foreign nations is unsound. . . 
Because of these convictions, farmers are 
interested in the development of some 
plan . designed to rehabilitate the war- 
torn units of the world economy. Trade, 
not charity, could be a basis of economic 
recovery in the world.” 

President Shuman also reiterated his 
previous criticisms of wasteful dupli- 
cation by government agencies in their 
soil conservation activities. “All of the 
government soil conservation activities,’ 
he said, “should bé combined under one 
agency.” 

The IAA president also looked with 
a critical eye on the high costs of distri- 
bution of farm products. ‘The total cost 
of marketing, processing, and distribut- 
ing our products increases rapidly during 
inflationary cycles, but remains practically 
unchanged when prices fall,” he said. 


Copies of talks made at the gen- 
eral sessions of the IAA annual 
meeting by Shuman, Burch, 
O’Neal, Flanagan, and Schenck 


may be obtained by addressing 
the LAA RECORD, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


He pointed out that farm cooperatives 
can do a more effective job of buying 
and selling. ; 

Other speakers on the general session 
program included Hassil E. Schenck, 
president of Indiana Farm Bureau; J. W. 
Burch, director of extension, University 
of Missouri; the Rev. Edward J. Flanagan 
of Boys Town, Neb.; and Edward A. 
O'Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

During the IAA convention, President 
O’Neal held a press conference and was 
quoted by newsmen as saying that he 
planned to retire from the presidency of 
the AFBF and return to his farm in 
Alabama. 

“The eyes of the world,’” O’Neal said, 
“are on the American farmer and _ his 
record as a food producer. I hope and 
trust that the reward for this achievement 
will not be ruinous surpluses. I would 
urge the planning of a long-range pro- 
gram before we are faced with an agri- 
cultural crisis. I condemn government 
by crisis. 

“I don’t believe the country will stand 
for controls,” O’Neal said. Speaking on 
the Marshall plan, he announced his ap- 
proval on principle but said he thought 
100 good farm advisers in Europe would 
do just as much good. 


Getting first look at the 1947 IAA annual reports as they were distributed in the lobby 

of the Municipal Auditorium in St. Louis are, |. to r.: Louis Hertel, St. Clair county; Carl 

Guenther, Bureau; L. E. Plumley, Bureau; Al Straeter, Clinton; Gus Sammons, Montgomery 
general agent; Ray Roll, Greene county; and S. M. Bechtel, Macoupin general agent. 


Speaking fervently on his trip to 
Europe, Schenck said he was “appalled 
at the inefficiency of German agriculture 
pens when you compare it with the 
efficiency of German industry and the 
German army.” 


Lacking machinery, Schenck said Euro- 
pean farm practices are far behind those 
of the United States. In England, for 
instance, he said, an equivalent farm 
with six workers has only two in the U. 
S. In Germany, he said, farm land has 
been cut up into such small strips that 
farming on the efficient American scale 
is just out of the question. 

Speaking on his experiences with boys, 
the Rev. Flanagan said: “Few farm boys 
are forgotten or neglected and few are 
at Boys Town. We build character in 
the boys by heaping love and responsi- 
bility upon them. Their greatest punish- 
ment, the one city boys feel most keenly, 
is to deny them the pleasure of doing 
their farm chores. 

Illustrating his belief that no boy is 
inherently bad, he traced the behavior 
of a boy who at first appeared hopelessly 
bad but later developed into a worth- 
while citizen because his teachers had 
faith in his good qualities. 


Balanced Farming 


Burch explained that balanced farming 
is just a dressed-up way of describing a 
packaged system embracing all good 
farming practices. This system, he said, 


was suggested by an operating farmer and 


has gained much headway in Missouri. 

Some 15,000 Missouri farm families, 
he said, have enrolled in rings of 50 to 
a community at a cost of $50 for each 
family. The plan is drawn up by the 
farmer, his wife, and with such help 
from the farm adviser or others as may 
be needed. 


The entire farming operation is then 
blueprinted—soil conservation, labor and 
time saving, crop raising, stock handling 
and breeding, and home improvement. 
Technical details are furnished by experts 
from the college of agriculture. 


After long hours of discussion and 
compromise, the 23-man IAA resolutions 
committee presented 17 resolutions for 
the endorsement of the delegate body in 
general session. All were approved. 


Of immediate interest to Illinois farm- 
ers were resolutions dealing with schools, 
roads, animal disease control, sales tax 
diversion, etc. 

The resolutions reaffirmed the IAA 
policy of encouraging the improvement 
of rural schools, and urged the prepara- 
tion by the IAA, in cooperation with 
other groups, of legislation necessary for 
the solution of school problems. The 


(Continued on page 43) 
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ERSHIP Goal for '48 


is set at 


anil 


Seven top flight organization men get together at IAA convention, 


I. to r., back: 


Cc. H. Mills, Cook; George Heidemann, Jersey; A. 


B. Culp, McLean; Charles Webster, Will; front, A. L. Keim, Mon- 
roe; E. R. Keim, St. Clair, and Carl Cox, Franklin. 


HE challenging goal of 155,000 Il- 

linois farm families enrolled in 

Farm Bureau for 1948 was an- 

nounced by O. D. Brissenden, state 

director of organization, as the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association finished a 
year that has seen all membership records 
broken. 

“Tllinois with 145,851 members has 
the largest and most powerful state farm 
organization in the country. But we 
must not be content with this honor. 
Let’s keep her strong with 10,000 more.” 


This is the message Brissenden relayed 


‘during the IAA annual convention in St. 


Louis as he praised the “enviable” record 
of county organization directors and 
“those thousands of volunteers who have 
gone out year after year.” 

By breaking all records and for reach- 
ing goals set for their county, 92 county 
organization directors were honored in a 
mass ceremony during the first general 
session of the annual convention. 

More than 3,000 farm leaders filled 
the large assembly hall to overflowing 
and cheered as the organization men re- 
ceived their certificate of awards from 
George E. Metzger, IAA field secretary. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, every 
county in the state was honored for 
achieving its goal in membership. 

Counties and organization directors 
singled out for special praise included 
Cook county and COD C. H. Mills for 
signing the largest number of new mem- 
bers, 754, and first in total net increase, 
458. 
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At a special organization-information 
conference Brissenden announced the 
counties whose membership achievements 
had made them leaders in the state. 

McLean county was second in both 
these classifications with 659 new mem- 
bers reported and a net gain of 450 in 
total membership. COD is A. B. Culp. 

Jersey county, Fiera without a 
county organization director, reported the 
highest percentage of new member quota 
attained — 620 per cent. The quota was 
40 and the number signed 248. 

Will county with Charles Webster 
serving as county organization director 
was second on this basis with 549 per 
cent reported. 

Franklin county with Carl Cox as coun- 


ty organization director was first on the 
basis of percentage net gain of total mem- 
bership the year. Membership at the 
beginning of the year stood at 500, and 
on Sept. 30, at 701, for a net gain of 
40.2 per cent. 

Johnson County Farm Bureau with H. 
L. Cummins as county organization direc- 
tor was a close second with a percentage 
increase of 38.3 per cent. 


District I with H. B. Claar as director 
of organization, reported 10,126 new 
members; District II, with L. B. Horn- 
beck as director, reported 8,077, District 
III, with J. C. Moore in charge until 
Jan. 31, 1947, and John C. Howlett for 
the balance of the year, reported 5,314 
new members. District III comprises the 
Southern third of the state and showed 
the greatest net gain. 


Elisworth D. Lyon, IAA director of young people's activities, introduces the Rural Youth 


State committee at the organization and information conference. 


Left to right: dna 


Dew, Ogle county; Glenn Niehaus, Montgomery; Rex Emory, McDonough; Lyle Schertz, 
alternate, Woodford; George Matthews, Whiteside, and Ruth Huser, Tazewell. 


{AA President Charles B. Shuman addresses one of the insurance company conferences 


during the annual convention in St. Louis. 


Shuman also serves as president of Country 


Life Insurance Company and Country Mutual Casualty Company. 


Countny Companies 


SET NEW 


For Sales in 1947 


HE confidence with which Illinois 

farmers view the progress of the 

Country Companies seems to be the 

yeast that raises the dough. During 

the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, they 

bought more insurance from the 
Illinois Agricultural Association insur- 
ance companies than during any previous 
year in their history. According to A. E. 
Richardson, director of IAA Insurance 
Service, the record insurance sales are an 
indication of general farm prosperity, 
rising farm costs, and an awakened need 
to the value of insurance on farms. 

From reports delivered at the annual 
meeting conferences in St. Louis, 1947 
will go on the books of the Country Life 
Insurance Company, the Country Mutual 
Casualty Company, and the Country 
Mutual Fire Company as the banner 
year since their organization. 

Country Life Insurance Company had 
$313,221,225 of life insurance in force 
at the end of the fiscal year. New busi- 
ness totaled $46,352,277, the highest in 
the company’s 19 years of existence. In 
his message Manager A. E. Richardson 
attributed the tremendous increase to the 
fact that ‘Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany is recognized more and more every 
year as being one of the outstanding low 
cost life insurance companies in the coun- 
try today, and farmers have turned to life 
insurance more than ever as a means of 
helping them solve some of the tax prob- 
lems which they did not have a few 
years ago.” In the increase is also mir- 
rored the great strides made by the 
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agency force in an all-out effort to serv- 
ice all Farm Bureau members in their 
respective territories. 


“To all policyholders,” said Richard- 
son, “I would say 
this: Country Life 
Insurance Company 
today is in just as 
good shape finan- 
cially as it was when 
I took over last No- 
vember. In fact it is 
a lot better, and the 
credit belongs to the 
many people who 
have worked hard to 
make it what it is 
today.” 


The Country Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany also entered a star year on their 
records with 189,311 policies in force, 
and 39 per cent of all he farmer general 
and employees liability business put on 
the books in the last year. The complete 
picture is a company that is sound, pro- 
gressive, growing — 62/3 million dol- 
lars in assets, and about two million dol- 
lars in surplus. 


L. E. Lingenfelter 


It offers to its policyholders protection 
at 40 per cent less than the nearest com- 
petitor in the casualty field. Although 
the low rate offered by the Casualty Com- 
pany is determined by the cost of claims, 
frequency, underwriting expense, it was 
on the fourth factor, selection of risks, 
that Frank Wilcox, manager, placed em- 
phasis for the low figures. 


“Why are the rates as low as they ate? 
Will they remain there? The farmer 
himself can answer the first question and 
thank himself that he is the reason for 
the low rates because he is a preferred 
risk, he is a select risk. 


“Will they remain there? That can be 
answered in two ways. Are we going 
to mix the herd and have a hybrid, or 
are we going to develop an average of 
risk and apply it to the farmer in the 
place of the national averages now em- 
ployed, which are not typical of rural 
people, and keep this service for every 
deserving farmer in the Farm Bureau in 
Illinois at cost.” 


Reflecting the tremendous increase in 
farm property values, Country Mutual 
Fire Company had $530,036,603 of fire, 
wind, and extended coverage in force at 
the end of their fiscal year. This was 
also their biggest year and was 13 per 
cent above that of 1946. During the 
year the company also wrote $148,000,- 
000 of hail insurance on crops. 


The interest on the part of members, 
stimulated by the tremendous increase in 
the value of property and in services, 
resulted in the number of applications 
topping that of last year by one-third, 
according to L. E. Lingenfelter, president. 
The increase was evident not only in 
number, but the activities of the various 
cooperatives in the state resulted in a 
greater diversity of kinds of property in- 
sured. As reported by Lingenfelter, 
the company has insured the elevator and 
other properties of the affiliates of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, as well 
as the farm and residence properties of 
its members. 


J. H. Kelker, manager, expressed 
his gratification at the surplus increase of 
$1,137,000 and the assets increase of 
$1,850,000 produced by the Fire Com- 
pany this year. However, he advised, 
merely piling up the surplus is not the 
main purpose of the company. Rather, it 
is the rendering of greater service to 
more and more people. That the main 
purpose received its deserved precedence 
during 1947 was mirrored in the 55,000 
call cards distributed to members for the 
Annual Meeting. This was an increase 
of 10,000 over 1946. 


In order to render better service to 
holders of hail insurance policies, he ex- 
plained, all contracts this year were writ- 
ten and issued in the local general agent's 
office. By this means the policies were 
placed in the hands of the insured within 
a very few days rather than having the 
applications sent to the Home Office and 
policies issued there. During 1947 ap- 
aoa eed 32,000 policies were handled 

y the local offices, compared to the 
28,000 policies issued during 1946. 
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, Ho ghtby Resigns; 
_ Mason Is Named 


E. HOUGHTBY, DeKalb county 

- dairy farmer, has resigned as direc- 
tor of the dairy marketing department 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
effective’ Jan. 1. He will be succeeded 
by Judson P. Mason, 33, who has been 
assistant director in the department since 
September of 1946. 


Houghtby was asked and agreed to 
serve the department during its reorgan- 
ization period. He will return to his 
farm home near Shabbona in DeKalb 
county. Active in Farm Bureau affairs 
for many years, Houghtby was a member 
of the IAA board of directors from 1934 
to 1943. ; 

From 1945 until he started to work 
for the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
Mason was employed as an economist 
with the dairy branch of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. 

Before going to Washington, Mason 
worked for three years, as a statistician 
for the milk market administration in St. 
Louis. 


Born on a dairy farm near Elgin, 
Mason was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
and then worked five years for the Mc- 
Lean County Milk. Producers and the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Bloomington. 


1. E. Parett, IAA secretary of general services, explains the proposal in which the IAA 
in cooperation with the Hlinois Medical Association would undertake to assist deserving 
young men to complete their medical educations provided they agreed to practice in 


rural areas. The proposal was approved by the IAA delegates. 


At table, L. to r.: George 


Metzger, Paul Mathias, President Shuman and Vice President F. E. Morris. 


ITH an eye on the relatively poor 


health records of rural youth 

examined by the armed services 

during the war, voting delegates 

to the IAA annual meeting in 

St. Louis approved the establishment of 

a loan fund to help deserving students 
through medical school. 

The fund is being set up in an effort 

to attract more doctors to rural areas 

and will be financed jointly with the II- 


UR cover this month is a picture of the 


. dinner given for delegates to the Illinois 
' Agricultural Association annual meeting 
The dinner was given for 
the first time this year to enable the dele- 


in St. Louis. 


gates to get better acquainted. 


Front 


Cover 


The IAA delegate body makes the final de- 
cision in matters of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation policy. Through the delegate body 


the individual farmer is able to make his voice 
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heard when important decisions affecting him 
are to be made. 

Each county Farm Bureau president, who is 
elected by vote of the membership, automatical- 
ly becomes a member of the IAA delegate 
body on his election. 
reau also is entitled to at least one delegate 
for membership up to 500 and additional 
delegates for each additional unit of 500 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. 

The Farm Bureau membership banner, 
prominently displayed at every IAA annual 
meeting has been superimposed on the cover 


Each county Farm Bu- 


linois Medical Society. First of the funds 
will be available to students in the fall 
of 1948. 

Students eligible for the loans must 
have finished three years of their pre- 
medical work and must meet with the 
approval of their county Farm Bureau 
and their local medical society. 

The fund would advance $1,000 an- 
nually over a period of five years to stu- 
dents admitted to recognized medical 
schools and who agree to return and 
practice general medicine in a town of 
less than 5,000 population until their 
loan has been repaid. 

It provides for four students to be 
taken each year for a five year period 
starting next fall. Over a period of 
five years the plan should result in 20 
doctors being added to rural areas. IAA 
officials pointed out that this is a trial 
program which may be expanded if re- 
sults are encouraging. 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 
SCHEDULED FOR FEB. 9-14 


Many organizations are planning to 
hold their annual meetings in connec- 
tion with Farm and Home Week at the 
University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture, Feb. 9 to 13 at Urbana. In- 


cluded in the list are Illinois Bee- 
keepers association, Illinois Turkey 
Growers, Illinois Farm Managers and 


Rural Appraisers, and Illinois Crop 
Improvement Association. 


Lorn LIFE 


FARM BUREAU 


1AA President Charles B. Shuman addresses one of the insurance company conferences 


during the annual convention in St. Louis. 


Shuman also serves as president of Country 


Life Insurance Company and Country Mutual Casualty Company. 


(Country Companies 


SET NEW 


For Sales in 1947 


HE contidence with which Illinois 
farmers view the progress of the 
Country Companies seems to be the 
yeast that raises the dough. During 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, they 
bought more insurance from the 
Ulinois Agricultural Association 
ance companies than during any previous 
year in their history. According to A. E. 
Richardson, director of IAA Insurance 
Service, the record insurance sales are an 
indication of general farm prosperity, 
rising farm costs, and an awakened nee 
to the value of insurance on farms 
From reports delivered at the annual 
meeting conferences in St. Louis, 1947 
will go on the books of the Country Life 
Insurance Company, the Country Mutual 
Casualty Company, and the Country 
Mutual Fire banner 
year since their organization 
Country Life Insurance Company had 
$313,221,225 of life insurance in force 


insur- 


Comp any as the 


at the end of the fiscal year. New busi- 
ness totaled $46,352,277, the highest in 
the company’s 19 years of existence. In 
his message Manager A. E. Richardson 
attributed the tremendous increase to the 
fact that “Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany is recognized more and more every 
year as being one of the outstanding low 
cost life insurance companies in the coun 
try today, and farmers have turned to life 
insurance more than ever as a means of 
helping them solve some of the tax prob- 
lems which they did not have a few 
years ago.” In the increase is also mir- 
rored the great strides made by the 
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agency force in an all-out effort to serv- 
ice all Farm Bureau members in their 


respective territories 


‘To all policyholders,” said Richard- 
would say 
this: Country Life 
Insurance Company 
today is in just as 
good shape _ finan- 
cially as it was when 
I took over last No- 
vember. In fact it is 
a lot better, and the 
credit belongs to the 
many people who 
have worked hard to 


son, I 


fp 


Lk Aegentelier make it what it ts 
today 
The Country Mutual Casualty Com- 


pany also entered a star year on their 
records with 189,311 policies in force, 
and 39 per cent of all the farmer general 
and employees liability business put on 
the books in the last year. The complete 
Pp! ture is a company that Is sound, pro- 
gressive, 3 million dol- 
lars in assets, and about two million dol- 


growing 62 


lars in surplus. 


It offers to its policyholders protection 


at 40 per cent less than the nearest com- 


petitor in the casualty field. Although 
the low rate offered by the Casualty Com- 
pany is determined by the cost of ‘claims, 
frequency, underwriting expense, it was 
on the fourth factor, selection of risks, 
that Frank Wilcox, manager, placed em- 
phasis for the low figures 


Why are the rates as low as they ates 
Will they remain there? The farme: 
himself can answer the first question and 
thank himself that he is the reason for 
the low rates because he ts a preferred 
risk, he ts a select risk 


“Will they remain there? That can be 
answered in two ways. Are we going 
to mix the herd and have a hybrid, or 
are we going to develop an average of 
risk and apply it to the farmer in the 
place of the national averages now em- 
ployed, which are not typical of rural 
people, and keep this service for every 
deserving farmer in the Farm Bureau in 
Illinois at cost.” 


Reflecting the tremendous increase in 
farm property values, Country Mutual 
Fire Company had $530,036,603 of fire, 
wind, and extended coverage in force at 
the end of their fiscal year. This was 
also their biggest year and was 13 
cent above that of 1946. During the 
year the company also wrote $148,000.- 
000 of hail insurance on crops. 


The interest on the part of members, 
stimulated by the tremendous increase in 
the value of property and in_ services, 
resulted in the number of applications 
topping that of last year by one-third, 
according to L. E. Lingenfelter, president. 
The increase was evident not only in 
number, but the activities of the various 
cooperatives in the state resulted in a 
greater diversity of kinds of property in- 
sured. As reported by Lingenfelter, 
the company has insured the elevator and 
other properties of the affiliates of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, as well 
as the farm and residence properties of 
its members. 


J. H. Kelker, manager, expressed 
his gratification at the surplus increase of 
$1,137,000 and the assets increase of 
$1,850,000 produced by the Fire Com- 
pany this year. However, he advised, 
merely piling up the surplus is not the 
main purpose of the company. Rather, it 
is the rendering of greater service to 
more and more people. That the main 
purpose received its deserved precedence 
during 1947 was mirrored in the 55,000 
call cards distributed to members for the 
Annual Meeting. This was an increase 
of 10,000 over 1946. 


In order to render better service to 
holders of hail insurance policies, he ex- 
plained, all contracts this year were writ- 
ten and issued in the local general agent's 
office. By this means the policies were 
placed in the hands of the insured within 
a very few days rather than having the 
applications sent to the Home Office and 
policies issued there. During 1947 ap- 
proximately 32,000 policies were handled 
by the local offices, compared to the 
28.000 policies issued during 1946 
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Houghtby Resigns; 
Mason Is Named 
Dairy Dept. Head 


E E. HOUGHTBY, DeKalb county 


- dairy 


tor of the dairy markeuny department 
of the Illinois Agricultural 


mer, has resigned as direc- 


Association 


cffective Jan. 1. He will be succeeded 

by Judson P. Mason 33, who has been . : ° . 

ae : om Es > Rhee seemed 1. E. Parett, IAA secretary of general services, explains the proposal in which the IAA 
assistant director in the department since in cooperation with the Illinois Medical Association would undertake to assist deserving 
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rural areas. The proposa! was approved by the IAA delegates. At table, |. to r.: George 
Metzger, Paul Mathias, President Shuman and Vice President F. E. Morris. 
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FARM AND HOME WEEK 
SCHEDULED FOR FEB. 9-14 
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manager of Illinois Farm Supply 

Company, told the audience as- 

sembled for the company’s an- 

nual meeting at the Statler Hotel 
in St. Louis, Nov. 18th. The Farm Sup- 
ply meeting was held in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and Associated 
Companies. 

“In round numbers,” he reported, 
“total wholesale volume jumped from 
$21,000,000 to $31,000,000. Petroleum 
gallonage increased from 150 million to 
171 million; fertilizer tonnage from 11,- 
000 tons to 180,000 tons; feed from 
45,000 to 64,000 tons.” 

According to Becker, Farm Supply's 
petroleum business increased about 28 
million gallons during the four war years 
and in the two post-war years gains ap- 
proximated 40 million gallons, culminat- 
ing in a total this year of 171,146,650 
gallons. 

Manager Becker told of important 
events in the feed division during the 
year, chief among them the completion of 
the Benton feed mill which has an annual 
capacity of from 20,000 to 25,000 tons, 
and the purchase of the Mattoon elevator 
which guaraggees a supply of quality 
corn to the Benton mill. 

“It does not appear that we have in- 
surmountable problems in the feed busi- 
ness,” he advised the membership, “‘al- 
though naturally it will take several years 
to build a complete program. The im- 
portant point is that we seem to be on our 
way.” 

In the plant food division, Becker re- 
ported that important plans had crys- 
tallized shortly after the company’s fiscal 
closing. He referred to the purchase of 
a one million dollar phosphate reserve in 


ee T WAS the most successful year 
| in our history,” C. H. Becker, 


10 


southwestern Idaho by the Central Farm- 
ers’ Fertilizer Company, a farmer co- 
operative wholesale organization of 15 
Midwestern cooperatives, of which IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company is a member. 
Other plans formulated during the year 
culminated in the authorization of a large 
phosphate acidulating and fertilizer mix- 
ing plant to be built at Fairmont City in 
St. Clair county, which will have a total 


annual capacity of 30,000 tons of mixed 


goods and 20,000 tons of superphosphate. 

“One hundred and three Class “A” 
member companies and 58 other Farm 
Bureau cooperative organizations were 
served throughout the year,” Becker said. 

“The cooperative is the farmer’s only 
logical answer, and those who view with 
alarm the rate at which farmers’ coopera- 
tives are displacing private, small busi- 
ness had better take another look. They 
had better look and see what kind of an 


Headline illustration shows the annual 

meeting of the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 

pany in session during the {AA convention 
in St. Louis 


xk 


America they are living in today. We 
are living in a nation, not of small in- 
dividual enterprise, but of economic 
giants. Small business, as we know it 
today, is largely confined to local serv- 
ices and as agencies or appendages of 
big business. As a part of this trend the 
organizations of Ebne and government 
have grown equally large and powerful. 

“There is no need to fear this America 
of today. No such combination before it 
ever has produced so bountifully. The 
one danger, of course, is monopoly, and 
the antidote for monopoly is competition. 
No one believes with more conviction 
nor practices with more diligence the 
principle of free enterprise than the 
American farmer. His cooperative or- 
ganizations are his way of meeting the 
challenges of this age of organizations. 
He knows very well what he is doing, 
and there seems little likelihood of his 
changing his course. 

“We who serve as directors, officials, 
and employes should consider seriously 
and carefully the enormous responsibil- 
ities pace upon us by farm people. It 
is all too easy for us to get “off the 
beam” . . . . to mistake rules and reg- 
ulations for objectives . . . . to place un- 
due emphasis on volume, on earnings, 
on the procedure of organization. 

“During the coming months important 
decisions must be made. We must not 
consider them lightly. Even though we 
are successful in bringing out the best 
thought in the organization, no one can 
know what is exactly right. Our de- 


(Continued on page 43) 


An Illinois Farm Supply caucus for a northern Illinois district is shown in session at St. 


Louis. Left to right: 


James Holderman, Grundy county; Wayne Hoffman, Grundy; Stanley 
Church, McHenry; John Sjostrom, Boone; and Ebb Harris, Lake. 


Man with back to camera 


is unidentified. 
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Above is a general view of the 26th annual 4-H dinner sponsored by the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


IAA Plays Host 
At Traditional 
4-H Cub Banquet 


TURKEY dinner with all the 

trimmings, party favors, good en- 

tertainment, and a few short, 

snappy talks combined to make 

the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 

tion banquet for outstanding IIli- 
nois 4-H Club members one of its most 
successful parties for farm boys and 
girls, 

The dinner, honoring Illinois farm 
youth attending the 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago during the International 
Livestock Exposition is an annual af- 
fair. This year it was held in the 
Mural Room of the Morrison Hotel. 

IAA staff members, guests, leaders, 
farm advisers, and parents of 4-H mem- 
bers swelled the attendance to more 
than 450. Members of the IAA staff 
acted as hosts at each of the dinner 
tables. 

George E. Metzger, IAA secretary of 
organization and information, served 
as chairman and I. E. Parett, secretary 
of general services, acted as toastmaster 
and gave the address of welcome. 

“You are the farmers and farmers’ 
wives of tomorrow,” Parett said in his 
greeting. ‘You are the folks who are 
going to run the Illinois Agricultural 
Association some day. The IAA is your 
friend. Come in and see us when you 
are in Chicago.” 


JANUARY, 1948 


About ready for dessert at the IAA’s annual 4-H Club banquet in the Morrison Hotel in 

Chicago are, clockwise: Cletus Schertz, Woodford; Pauline McMillan, Sangamon; Ray De 

Fillipo, IAA; Butch Ryan, La Salle; Charles Calkins, La Salle; Wayne Elliott, La Salle; Carian 
Hans, Madison; and Kenneth Osborne, Somersetshire, England. 


Speaking for the 4-H boys at the 
dinner, Bill Simon of Bureau county 
thanked the IAA for playing host and 
added: “The greatest reward we 4- 
H’ers have is the satisfaction of being 
part of this great work and having a 
part in its success.” 

Doris Chelin of Bureau county, as 
spokesman for the girls, echoed Si- 
mon’s sentiments and acknowledged 
the contribution of Farm Bureau and 
the IAA to the success of the 4-H Club 
movement. ‘Our organization has an 


important role to play,” she concluded. 
“Let's play it well.” 

Illinois’ outstanding 4-H club mem- 
bers were introduced by F. H. Mynard 
and Miss Anna Searl, both of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Each member was 


cited for the most notable achievements 
in his 4-H work. 

Principal speaker of the evening was 
Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, state 
leader of home economics extension at 
the University of Illinois, who told the 
assembled 4-H’ers: “4-H has given you 
educational advantages and personal 
enrichment. Now what can you do for 
4-H? 

“You can help increase enrollment,” 
she said, “No county has more than 
22 per cent enrolled in 4-H work. You 
can help explain the work to parents 
who do not understand 4-H. You 
can help with the leadership of your 
own unit. Good local leadership is the 
key to success. Do more so 4-H can do 
more for the people of Illinois.” 
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YOUR COMPANY ond MINE 


manager of Illinois Farm Supply 

Company, told the audience as- 

sembled for the company’s an- 

nual meeting at the Statler Hotel 
in St. Louis, Nov. 18th. The Farm Sup- 
ply meeting was held in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and Associated 
Companies. 

“In round numbers,” he reported, 
“total wholesale volume jumped from 
$21,000,000 to $31,000,000. Petroleum 
gallonage increased from 150 million to 
171 million; fertilizer tonnage from 11,- 
000 tons to 180,000 tons: feed from 
45.000 to 64,000 tons.” 

According to Becker, Farm Supply's 
petroleum business. increased about 28 
million gallons during the four war years 
and in the two post-war years gains ap- 
proximated i0 million gallons, culminat 
ing in a total this year of 171,146,65( 
gallons. 

Manager Becker told of 


ee T WAS the most successful year 
| in our history,”” C. H. Becker, 


events in the feed division during the 
year, chief among 
the Ben 


capa ity of trom 20,000 to 25,000 tons 


them the compiction o 


and the purchase of the Mat 
which fuarantecs ais 


corn to the Benton n 


It does not appear that we have in 


surmountable problems 
ness,” he advised. the lempershiy al 
though naturally it will take several years 
to build a complete program. The 
portant point 1S that we scem to be on our 
way 

In the plant food division, Becker re 
ported that 
tallized shortly after the company’s fiscal 
closing 
a one million dollar phosphate reserve in 


important plans had crys 


He referred to the purchase otf 
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southwestern Idaho by the Central Farm- 
ers’ Fertilizer Company, a farmer co- 
operative wholesale organization of 15 
Midwestern cooperatives, of which IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company is a member. 
Other plans formulated during the year 
culminated in the authorization of a large 
phosphate acidulating and fertilizer mix- 
ing plant to be built at Fairmont City in 
St. Clair county, which will have a total 
annual capacity of 30,000 tons of mixed 
goods and 20,000 tons of superphosphate. 

“One hundred and three Class “A” 
member companies and 58 other Farm 
Bureau cooperative organizations were 
served throughout the year,’’ Becker said. 

“The cooperative is the farmer's only 
logical answer, and those who view with 
alarm the rate at which farmers’ coopera- 
tives are displacing private, small busi- 
ness had better take another look. They 
had better look and see what kind of an 


3 aise: 


An Illinois Farm Supply caucus for a northern Illinois district is shown in session at St. 


Louis. Left to right: 


Headline illustration shows the annual 

meeting of the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 

pany in session during the IAA convention 
in St. Louis 


x * * 


America they are living in today. We 
are living in a nation, not of small in- 
dividual enterprise, but of economic 
giants. Small business, as we know it 
today, is largely confined to local serv- 
ices and as agencies or appendages of 
big business. As a part of this trend the 
organizations of labor and government 
have grown equally large and powerful 

“There is no need to fear this America 
of today. No such combination before it 
ever has produced so bountifully. The 
one danger, of course, is monopoly, and 
the antidote for monopoly is competition. 
No one believes with more conviction 
nor practices with more diligence the 
principle of free entetprise than the 
American farmer. His cooperative or- 
ganizations are his way of meeting the 
challenges of this age of organizations. 
He knows very well what he is doing, 
and there seems little likelihood of his 
changing his course. 

“We who serve as directors, officials, 
and employes should consider seriously 
and carefully the enormous responsibil- 
ities placed upon us by farm people. It 
is all too easy for us to get “‘off the 
beam” to mistake rules and reg- 
ulations for objectives... . to place un- 
due emphasis on volume, on earnings, 
on the procedure of organization. 

“During the coming months important 
decisions must be made. We must not 
consider them lightly. Even though we 
are successful in bringing out the best 
thought in the organization, no one can 
know what is exactly right. Our de- 


James Holderman, Grundy county; Wayne Hoffman, Grundy; Stanley 
Church, McHenry; John Sjostrom, Boone; and Ebb Harris, Lake. 


Man with back to camera 


is unidentified. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL LAA. 


4-H Banquet 
Reow Mermen Hote! 
December i847 « 


Above is a general view of the 26th annual 4-H dinner sponsored by the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


IAA Plays Host 
At Traditional 
4-H Club Banquet 


TURKEY dinner with all the 
trimmings, party favors, good en- 
tertainment, and a few short, 
snappy talks combined to make 
the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion banquet for outstanding IIli- 
nois 4-H Club members one of its most 
successful parties for farm boys and 
girls, 

The dinner, honoring Illinois farm 
youth attending the 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago during the International 
Livestock Exposition is an annual af- 
fair. This year it was held in the 
Mural Room of the Morrison Hotel 

IAA staff members, guests, leaders, 
‘arm advisers, and parents of 4-H mem- 
sers swelled the attendance to more 
than 450. Members of the IAA: staff 
acted as hosts at each of the dinner 
tables. 

George E. Metzger, IAA secretary ot 
Organization and information, served 
as chairman and J. E. Parett, secretary 
of general services, acted as toastmaster 
and gave the address of welcome. 

“You are the farmers and farmers’ 
wives of tomorrow,” Parett said in his 
greeting. ‘You are the folks who are 
going to run the Illinois Agricultural 
Association some day. The IAA ts your 
friend. Come in and see us when you 
are in Chicago.” 
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About ready for dessert at the {AA’s annual 4-H Club banquet in the Morrison Hotel in 

Chicago are, clockwise: Cletus Schertz, Woodford; Pauline McMillan, Sangamon; Ray De 

Fillipo, 1AA; Butch Ryan, La Salle; Charles Calkins, La Salle; Wayne Elliott, La Salle; Carlan 
Hans, Madison; and Kenneth Osborne, Somersetshire, England. 


Speaking for the 4-H boys at the ited for the most notable ach nts 
dinner, Bill Simon ot Burea inty in his 4-H work 
thanked the IAA for playing host and Principal speaker of the evening was 
added: “The gre atest reward we 4- Mrs. Kathryn. Va Al B € 
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President Charles B. Shuman 


HIS, the 33rd Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
culminates a third of a century of 
successful service to farmers of II- 
linois by your great organization. 
To, you, the delegates, members and 
friends attending this annual meeting, I 
extend an official welcome and urge that, 
as in the past, you make this convention 
your own. Our progress through the 
years has in great measure been due to 
the fact that the Farm Bureau members in 
Illinois have actively guided the policies 


of the Illinois Agricultural Association — 


and its affiliates. Your interest and par- 
ticipation in this convention demonstrates 
your determination to continue that guid- 
ance and control. 


Consistent Gains Through 1947 


The problems, activities and accom- 
plishments of your organization have 
become so many and varied that this an- 
nual report is, of necessity, only a brief 
summary. The detailed financial and 
operational reports of the Association 
and its affiliated organizations have been 
presented at the several annual meetings 
and conferences held during this conven- 
tion. As you study these reports, you 
will be impressed by the consistent gains 
and successful operation of all phases of 
your organized activity during the year 
1947. 

As we look back to attempt to evaluate 
this year just completed, we are forced 
to conclude that “‘inflationary’’ is the 
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By following the lead of Agriculture’s Abundant Prac- 


tices, 


Present Inflation, 


* * 


word which characterizes 1947, — infla- 
tionary prices; inflationary wages; and 
inflationary thinking! Despite these dif- 
ficult conditions, the overall policies of 
your organization have remained con- 
servative. This is a great tribute to the 
caliber of the folks serving you as mem- 
bers of boards of directors, officers, staff 
and employees of Illinois Agricultural 
Association and associated companies. * I 
am sure that I reflect the thinking of the 
entire membership when I express our 
appreciation to this group of people, who 
serve us in various capacities, for their 
continued loyalty and hard work. On 
the other hand, we with official or staff 
responsibilities know that this year could 
not have been successful except for the 
cooperation and support of the loyal 
Farm Bureau members of Illinois. 


This year has brought a continuation of 
the rapid growth in membership and its 
accompanying responsibilities. This rap- 
id growth has resulted in several internal 
organizational and operational problems, 
the most important of which will be re- 
ported. A little over one year ago, the 
voting delegates approved the purchase 
of the building which is now the home of 
the Association and most of the affiliated 
organizations. This was the largest fi- 
nancial transaction in the story of the 
organization. Early in 1947 we secured 
possession of a major part of this build- 
ing and completed an extensive remodel- 
ing operation. The moving of the offices 
to the new quarters in the early summer 
was no small operation. Due to the 
existence of a few longer term leases, it 
was necessary for Illinois Farm Supply 
Company to remain at the old location 
until the remaining space is available. 
It also was essential that the operating 
office of Illinois Grain Corporation be 
maintained at a location near the trading 
center. With these exceptions, we are all 
now well established in our new home. 
I am happy to report that the new home 
of the organization is already paying divi- 


Industry and Labor Can Do Much to Minimize 
Shuman tells 5,000 Farmers 


* * 


dends in increased efficiency, more satis- 
factory working conditions and greater 
security. 


Activities in 7 Divisions 


At the last annual meeting, the voting 
delegates approved the adoption of our 
employees’ retirement plan. During the 
year the board of directors have approved 
the details of the plan and placed it in 
operation. “This is a huge task not yet 
completed. The plan, as measured by 
most standards, is satisfactory. It will 
prove of increasing value to the Associa- 
tion from a competitive standpoint with 
other organizations and also as an order- 
ly, automatic means of retirement for the 
employees who have given the best years 
of their lives in service to farmers. 


Last year we reported that a study was 
being made with the intention of im- 
proving the functional operation of the 
organization. We now have the plan as 
evolved from this study in operation and 
it is resulting in increased efficiency and 
a clearer delegation of responsibilities. 
The activities of the Association quite 
naturally fall into seven divisions. Of 
these the Legal, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Comptroller and Organization depart- 
ments were already established. The two 
new divisions created were Marketing 
and General Services. 


Organization Division 


At the head of this important division 
George E. Metzger, field secretary, serves 
as Secretary of Organization. Under his 
general direction are the Organization, 
Rural Youth, Special Services and Pub- 
licity departments. 

The Organization department has con- 
tinued to provide an active, aggressive 
membership acquisition and maintenance 
program. Practically all counties in the 
state have responded and cooperated with 
the result that the membership in the As- 
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sociation reached a new all time high of 
145,851 at the close of the fiscal year. 
This is 15,026 more members or an in- 
crease of 11.4 per cent over the previous 
year. This new record is both an en- 
dorsement of the soundness of the As- 
sociation’s program and also a tribute 
to the organization staff and the thou- 
sands of loyal Farm Bureau members who 
have served as volunteer workers. 

As our membership has grown, mem- 
bership maintenance has become of great- 


rlin 


er and greater importance. A _ well 
thought out plan for action has been 
adopted by many counties. This plan, 
where properly applied, has resulted in 
marked increases in membership partici- 
pation. We hope that all of the coun- 
ties will place increased emphasis on 
maintenance during the coming year. 


Emphasis on Youth Groups 


Work with Rural Youth groups has 
continued to be a major project. The 
board of directors has suggested that in- 
creased emphasis be given these activities 
during coming months. Among the 
groups with which our organization 
should work even more closely are Rural 
Youth, Young Married Clubs, Boys’ and 
Girls’ 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, Future 
Homemakers and Rural Scouts. The As- 
sociation should also give serious con- 
sideration to the early development of a 
program of cooperation with local rural 
churches and a program for developing 
local community organizations. 


An informal moment before the speaking 
program at the Farm Bureav presidents 
and farm advisers luncheon. Left to right: 
IAA Director K. T. Smith, Dean H. P. Rusk 
of the College of Agriculture, former IAA 
President Earl C. Smith, IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman, and former IAA Presi- 
dent Sam Thompson. 


JANUARY, 1948 


The IAA ReEcorp is the largest single 
project in the Publicity department. Pub- 
lication costs have increased enormously. 
No outside advertising has been accepted; 
the major part of the cost, therefore, is 
carried by your organization. The IAA 
RECORD is one of the best magazines of 
its kind in America and it is well read 
and appreciated by the membership. 

Major activities of the Special Services 
department included, the Illinois Farm 
Sports Festival, the Illinois tour to the 


American Farm Bureau Federation con- 
vention in California, the Farm Bureau 
tent at the State Fair and the planning 
for this convention and many other meet- 
ings. The Illinois Farm Sports Festival 
is one of the greatest rural athletic and 
recreation events in this country. Par- 
ticipation has increased to the point where 
consideration must be given to some type 
of district elimination: procedure. 


General Treasurer’s Division 


During the year the responsibilities 
falling upon the General Treasurer were 
relieved to some extent by the election 
of a treasurer for the Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Company and also a treasurer for the 
three insurance companies. R. A. Cow- 
les, General Treasurer, continues in a 
general supervisory and advisory capacity 
to these companies as well as being the 
active treasurer of the Association and 
other affiliates. The Treasurer already 
has presented the financial report of the 
Association. I do want to emphasize 


that the organization is in excellent finan- 
cial condition and that, despite greatly 
increased operating costs, further addi- 
tions to reserves have been made during 
the year. 


General Comptroller's Division 


Changes in the Comptroller's office 
similar to those made in the Treasurer’s 
division have been completed. C. C. 


Chapelle, General Comptroller, acts in 
an advisory and general supervisory ca- 
pacity for the Comptroller of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company and for the 
Comptroller of the three insurance com- 
panies. One of the major responsibilities 
of the General Comptroller is that of 
budget building and budget control. 
While the Association has received in- 
creased income as a result of membership 
growth, the added costs of operation have 
more than offset these gains. In addition 
the increase in membership has necessi- 
tated an enlarged program of service. 
If the present general inflationary spiral 
long continues, your organization will be 
forced to increase its income or drastical- 
ly curtail its services. 


General Counsel's Division 


Donald Kirkpatrick, as General Coun- 
sel, directs the activities of the Legal 
department and has general supervision 
of the Transportation department. There 
have been greatly increased demands for 
the services of these departments during 


President Charles B. Shuman 


HIS, the 33rd Annual Meeting of 

the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

culminates a third of a century of 

successful service to farmers of II- 

linois by your great organization. 

To you, the delegates, members and 
friends attending this annual meeting, I 
extend an official welcome and urge that, 
as in the past, you make this convention 
your own. Our progress through the 
years has in great measure been due to 
the fact that the Farm Bureau members in 
Illinois have actively guided the policies 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and its affiliates. Your interest and par- 
ticipation in this convention demonstrates 
your determination to continue that guid- 
ance and control. 


Consistent Gains Through 1947 


The problems, activities and accom- 
plishments of your organization have 
become so many and varied that this an- 
nual report is, of necessity, only a brief 
summary. The detailed financial and 
operational reports of the Association 
and its affiliated.organizations have been 
presented at the several annual meetings 
and conferences held during this conven- 
tion. As you study these reports, you 
will be impressed by the consistent gains 
and successful operation of all phases of 
your organized activity during the year 
1947. 

As we look back to attempt to evaluate 
this year just completed, we are forced 
to conclude that “‘inflationary” is the 
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By following the lead of Agriculture’s Abundant Prac- 


tices, 
Present Inflation, 
* * 
word which characterizes 1947, — infla- 


tionary prices; inflationary wages; and 
inflationary thinking! Despite these dif- 
ficult conditions, the overall policies of 
your organization have remained con- 
servative. This is a great tribute to the 
caliber of the folks serving you as mem- 
bers of boards of directors, officers, staff 
and employees of Illinois Agricultural 
Association and associated companies. I 
am sure that I reflect the thinking of the 
entire membership when I express our 
appreciation to this group of people, who 
serve us in various capacities, for their 
continued loyalty and hard work. On 
the other hand, we with official or staff 
responsibilities know that this year could 
not have been successful except for the 
cooperation and support of the loyal 
Farm Bureau members of Illinois. 


This year has brought a continuation of 
the rapid growth in memberslfip and its 
accompanying responsibilities. This rap- 
id growth has resulted in several internal 
organizational and operational problems, 
the most important of which will be re- 
ported. A little over one year ago, the 
voting delegates approved the purchase 
of the building which is now the home of 
the Association and most of the affiliated 
organizations. This was the largest fi- 
nancial transaction in the story of the 
organization. Early in 1947 we secured 
possession of a major part of this build- 
ing and completed an extensive remodel- 
ing operation. The moving of the offices 
to the new quarters in the early summer 
was no small operation. Due to the 
existence of a few longer term leases, it 
was necessary for Illinois Farm Supply 
Company to remain at the old location 
until the remaining space is available. 
It also was essential that the operating 
office of Illinois Grain Corporation be 
maintained at a location near the trading 
center. With these exceptions, we are all 
now well established in our new home. 
I am happy to report that the new home 
of the organization is already paying divi- 
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dends in increased efficiency, more satis- 
factory working conditions and greater 
security. 


Activities in 7 Divisions 


At the last annual meeting, the voting 
delegates approved the adoption of our 
employees’ retirement plan. During the 
year the board of directors have approved 
the details of the plan and placed it in 


operation. This 1s a huge task not yet 
completed. The plan, as measured by 


most standards, is satisfactory. It will 
prove of increasing value to the Associa- 
tion from a competitive standpoint with 
other organizations and also as an order- 
ly, automatic means of retirement for the 
employees who have given the best years 
of their lives in service to farmers. 

Last year we reported that a study was 
being made with the intention of im- 
proving the functional operation of the 
organization. We now have the plan as 
evolved from this study in operation and 
it is resulting in increased efficiency and 
a clearer delegation of responsibilities. 
The activities of the Association quite 
naturally fall into seven divisions. Of 
these the Legal, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Comptroller and Organization depart- 
ments were already established. The two 
new divisions created were Marketing 
and General Services. 


Organization Division 


At the head of this important division 
George E. Metzger, field secretary, serves 
as Secretary of Organization. Under his 
general direction are the Organization, 
Rural Youth, Special Services and Pub- 
licity departments. 

The Organization department has con- 
tinued to provide an active, aggressive 
membership acquisition and maintenance 
program. Practically all counties in the 
state have responded and cooperated with 
the result that the membership in the As- 
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sociation reached a new all time high of 
145,85i at the close of the fiscal year. 
This is 15,026 more members or an in- 
crease of 11.4 per cent over the previous 
year. This new record is both an en- 
dorsement of the soundness of the As- 
sociation’s program and also a tribute 
to the organization staff and the thou- 
sands of loyal Farm Bureau members who 
have served as volunteer workers. 

As our membership has grown, mem- 
bership maintenance has become of great- 


or Untettered Production 


er and greater importance. A_ well 
thought out plan for action has been 
adopted by many counties. This plan, 
where properly applied, has resulted in 
marked increases in membership partici- 
pation. We hope that all of the coun- 
ties will place increased emphasis on 
maintenance during the coming year. 


Emphasis on Youth Groups 


Work with Rural Youth groups has 
continued to be a major project. The 
board of directors has suggested that in- 
creased emphasis be given these activities 
during coming months. Among the 
groups with which our organization 
should work even more closely are Rural 
Youth, Young Married Clubs, Boys’ and 
Girls’ 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, Future 
Homemakers and Rural Scouts. The As- 
sociation should also give serious con- 
sideration to the early development of a 
program of cooperation with local rural 
churches and a program for developing 
local community organizations. 


An informal moment before the speaking 
Program at the Farm Bureau presidents 
and farm advisers luncheon. Left to right: 
IAA Director K. T. Smith, Dean H. P. Rusk 
of the Coilege of Agriculture, former IAA 
President Earl C. Smith, !AA_ President 
Charles B. Shuman, and former IAA Presi- 
dent Sam Thompson. 
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The IAA ReEcorp is the largest single 
project in the Publicity department. Pub- 
lication costs have increased enormously. 
No outside advertising has been accepted; 
the major part of the cost, therefore, is 
carried by your organization. The IAA 
RECORD Is one of the best magazines of 
its kind in America and it is well read 
and appreciated by the membership. 

Major activities of the Special Services 
department included, the Illinois Farm 
Sports Festival, the Illinois tour to the 


American Farm Bureau Federation con- 
vention in California, the Farm Bureau 
tent at the State Fair and the planning 
for this convention and many other meet- 
ings. The Illinois Farm Sports Festival 
is one of the greatest rural athletic and 
recreation events in this country.  Par- 
ticipation has increased to the point where 
consideration must be given to some type 
of district elimination procedure. 


General Treasurer’s Division 


During the year the responsibilities 
falling upon the General Treasurer were 
relieved to some extent by the election 
of a treasurer for the Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Company and also a treasurer for the 
three insurance companies. R. A. Cow- 
les, General Treasurer, continues in a 
general supervisory and advisory capacity 
to these companies as well as being the 
active treasurer of the Association and 
other affiliates. The Treasurer already 
has presented the financial report of the 


Association. I do want to emphasize 


that the organization is in excellent finan- 
cial condition and that, despite greatly 
increased operating costs, further addi- 
tions to reserves have been made during 
the year. 


General Comptroller's Division 


Changes in the Comptroller's office 
similar to those made in the Treasurer's 
division have been completed. C. C. 


vk 


Chapelle, General Comptroller, acts in 
an advisory and general supervisory ca- 
pacity for the Comptroller of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company and for the 
Comptroller of the three insurance com- 
panies. One of the major responsibilities 
of the General Comptroller is that of 
budget building and budget control 
While the Association has received in- 
creased income as a result of membership 
growth, the added costs of operation have 
more than offset these gains. In addition 
the increase in membership has_necesst- 
tated an enlarged program of service. 
If the present general inflationary spiral 
long continues, your organization will be 
forced to increase its income or drastical- 
ly curtail its services. 


General Counsel’s Division 


Donald Kirkpatrick, as General Coun- 
sel, directs the activities of the Legal 
department and has general ‘supervision 
of the Transportation department. There 
have been greatly increased demands for 
the services of these departments during 


Newspapermen hear IAA President Charles B. Shuman (left) and IAA General Counsel Donald Kirkpatrick discuss issues of vital im- 


portance to farm people in separate press conferences during IAA meeting in St. Louis. 
News; Woods, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Schulman, St. Louis Star-Times; Schulman; Tendick, Jacksonville Journal-Courier; Kearns, St. 


Lovis Post-Dispatch; Popkess, Dairyman’s Journal; Scheer, Champaign News-Gazette, and Kirkpatrick. 


the year. Illinois farmers may well be 
proud of the sound legal advice and 
guidance that they have had during these 
years of rapid growth in all lines of co- 
operative activity. 


Secretary's Division 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary, also has 
under his general direction the building 
management, general office and person- 
nel departments. The a prob- 
lem alone is a huge responsibility. The 
employment situation in Chicago con- 
tinues to be rather critical, With more 
than 628 employees in the Chicago of- 
fices of the Association and its associated 
companies, replacement of the natural 
turnover of employees alone is a large 
task. 


General Services Division 


I. E. Parett came to the Association 
during the year to head this division as 
Secretary of General Services. This new 
division includes the Rural School, Re- 
search, Roads, Safety and Health, Prop- 
erty Taxation, Soil and Fertility and Con- 
servation Activities, and Veterinary Med- 
ical Relations departments. These ac- 
tivities are, in general, those dealing with 
local county problems. The work of all 
of these departments is already well 
established and understood by the mem- 
bership. Our present need is to help 
the county Farm Bureau organizations 
make most effective use of their services. 


A plan suggesting a uniform pattern 
of county Farm Bureau committees has 
been proposed, under which each phase 
of the Association’s service activities 
would have a specific local committee 
with which to work. This plan, if 
adopted by the counties, will make pos- 
sible an acceleration of the program of 
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the Chicago Tribune. 


service by a definite delegation of re- 
sponsibility. 

Plans are now under way to fill the 
two important posts now vacant in this 
division by the employment“f a Direc- 
tor of Research and a Director of Soil 
Fertility and Conservation Activities. 


Marketing Division 


The Marketing division was estab- 
lished during the year. L. L. Colvis, 
Secretary of Marketing, gives general di- 
rection to the Departments of Grain, 
Livestock, Dairy, Fruit and Vegetable 
Marketing. Due to the rapid changes 
during recent years in the methods of 
marketing farm products, the current 
problems facing this division are tre- 
mendous. I am a7 td to report that 
definite progress has been made during 
the year. 

A coordinated plan for the future de- 
velopment of a greatly expanded grain 
marketing program has been approved 
and first steps have been taken towards 
its execution. A chain of cooperative 
river front grain elevators together with 
a statewide blanket of local and county 
grain cooperatives closely affiliated with 
the organization will be the foundation 
for a great marketing development 
through Illinois Grain Corporation and 
Illinois Grain Terminals Company. It 
will soon be necessary for Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company to start active op- 
eration. 

The operations of Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association have expanded 
greatly with the addition of nine new 
local organizations. Definite progress 
has been made toward the development 
of a coordinated program in livestock 
marketing for Illinois. It is to be hoped 
that within the next year a plan can be 
agreed upon which will permit more ag- 
gressive action. 


Left ‘to right: 


Shuman, Thiem, Chicago Daily 


Not shown is Compton of 


Continued progress has been made in 
the fields of milk marketing, fruit mar- 
keting and frozen food locker service. 
Equipment shortages and building costs 
have prevented even more rapid expan- 
sion in these activities. 


Other Problems Ahead 
As has already been reported, all of 


your affiliated cooperatives and organ- 
izations have completed another very suc- 
cessful year. The insurance companies 
set many new records despite serious per- 
sonnel shortages. Due to this condition 
and the large number of new employees, 
there have been frequent instances of 
error and behind-schedule operation. 
Much improvement has been made, but 
it will require the continued cooperation 
of all of us through this difficult period. 

Illinois Wool Marketing Association 
is faced with an important decision. Un- 
der the present government controlled 
marketing plan, the system followed by 
the Association in the past is imprac- 
tical. The organization must either cease 
operations or be prepared to inaygurate a 
marketing program including Handling, 
grading ia warehousing of wool. The 
Farm Bureau members in Illinois must 
make this decision, as this proposed new 
operation would require greatly expanded 
volume and capital. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company is faced 
with major decisions involving major 
changes in policy and involving huge 
capital expenditures. Month by month 
the task of securing adequate supplies of 
petroleum products and fertilizer mate- 
rials for an ever-growing membership has 
become more difficult. It now appears 
that we will be required to enter the 
field of production and manufacture if 
we are to meet the demands of Illinois 
farmers for a dependable supply of high 


(Continued on page 38) 
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SHOW CRITICAL 
NEED FOR FATS AND OILS 


E can argue about the price of 

hogs but most Europeans don’t 

@ven now what pork looks like. 

What’s more, in many countries a 

meeting of this kind just wouldn’t 
be held. 

This was the message of tolerance de- 
livered to farmers attending the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Livestock Market- 
ing Association by L. J. Norton, farm 
economist at the University of Illinois. 

Norton, who has recently toured agri- 
cultural areas of Europe and Britain, said 
Europeans crave fats and are anxious to 
get the lard we are now producing in 
surplus. 

“It is impossible to realize the pee 
mium Europeans will pay for our fats. 
The Poles will actually trade three pounds 
of meat for one pound of lard,” Norton 
explained. “‘All the countries want fats 
badly, and we will probably continue to 
ship large quantities of food overseas, 
chiefly feed grains and fats. We will do 
this in large part because of humanitarian 
reasons.” 

Speaking of farm prices in general, 
Norton said the Bureau of Agriculture 
Economics forecasts that declines in 1948 
will be modest, if any. occur at all. 

“I am inclined to agree. I do not 
think we will see any overall increase in 
pee averages of farm products as some 

ve predicted.” 

He indicated that rationing would 
probably not work well’. But farmers 
should not underestimate the power be- 
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hind the drive to put price controls back 
on. 

One of the strong and continuing pro- 
grams of the government, Norton said, 
has been its continuing program of buy- 
ing wheat. 

“It has saved grain in a way that 
farmers can understand. It has made 
it unprofitable for farmers to feed wheat 
to livestock.” 


Chicago Times Photo 


Double congratulations are in order for 
Kathryn McKinley, 21, Frankfort, (right). 
Her Hereford entry in the International 
Livestock Exposition gave her the junior 
championship and she revealed her en- 
gagement to Leslie Cornwall, 22, of Elgin, 
(left). They met at the 1945 show in 
Chicago. 


ILLINOIS Has 


BEST SHOWMEN AT 


TPE NATIONAL 


Miriam E. Meyer, 16, Crescent City, is shown with 

her grand champion barrow at the international 

Livestock Exposition in Chicago. She was the first 
. woman to win the honor. 


LLINOIS led the parade at the Inter- 

national Live Stock Exposition. It 

was crowned grand champion state by 

virtue of winning 164 firsts and 52 

championships. Indiana was second 
with 83 and 41. 

Miriam E. Meyer, 16, veteran 4-H 
champion, Crescent City, Iroquois coun- 
ty, was probably the proudest girl at the 
giant show. Her 265-pound Chester 
White, “‘Pal’’, was named champion bar- 
row of the junior competition and went 
on to win the grand championship of 
the show. She sold “Pal” for $2.25 a 
pound. A senior at Crescent City high 
school, Miss Meyer exhibited in the 1946 
International, winning a class award with 
the same type of barrow. She holds the 
Illinois 4-H club’s 1947 award as a state 
outstanding member in agriculture and 
home economics. She has won the award 
in projects on dressmaking and baking. 
She lives on a 160-acre farm with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Meyer. 

Kathryn McKinley, Frankfort, Will 
county, was another member of the fair 
sex who took some of the prizes away 
from the male contenders. Her Here- 
ford entry, “Champ,” was named junior 
winner at the International. 

The grand champion carload of 25 
hogs, Poland Chinas, was shown by 
Walter Schlichting, Apple River, Jo- 
Daviess county Farm Bureau member. 
They sold for $36.25 a hundredweight. 

Harvey W. Stiegelmeier, Normal, Mc- 
Lean county, who has won the crown 
of soybean king at Farm and Home 
Week with regularity, repeated at the 
International Hay and Grain Show by 
being named 1947 soybean king of the 
nation. It was his second International 
championship in a row. He has won 
16 trophies and more than 700 ribbons 
with his agricultural products. His soy- 
beans were of the Lincoln variety. 

Miss McKinley's Hereford sold for 
$1 a pound, and the steer weighed 
1200 pounds. 
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FOREWORD 


HE two years of peace which have 

followed the most devastating war 

the world has ever seen have not 

yet produced a peacetime economy. 

American agriculture is being 

asked for maximum production to 

meet the needs of a war-torn and yet 

unreconstructed world. The task ahead 

is a challenge which the farmers of II- 

linois will accept in a spirit of demo- 

cratic cooperation for the sake of those 
whose needs are so great. 

American democracy is being critically 
tested. Traditional concepts of work, en- 
terprise and the rewards thereof to her 
citizens are threatened with submergence 
by an attitude of much for little, an em- 
phasis on high pay rather than on pro- 
ductive service. 

The Illinois farmer believes that a 
sound prosperity and abundance will 
exist only when agriculture, labor and 
industry eliminate unnecessary costs, re- 
strictive practices and prices unrelated to 
service rendered or the useful value of 
commodities produced and products man- 
ufactured. 

Let us be diligent in reviving our great 
and fundamental American ideals. 


1. PRICE CONTROL AND 
RATIONING 


Congress has been requested to author- 
ize the reimposition of price ceilings and 
rationing on farm products and other 
commodities in short supply. The As- 
sociation supported price control and 
rationing during the war as an emergency 
measure but insisted that such controls 
apply to all commodities and to the wages 
of labor. Experience has demonstrated 
that this type of program cannot succeed 
unless all phases of our economy are 
rigidly controlled. While these control 
measures were somewhat successful dur- 
ing the war even then many exceptions 
were made. Experience after the end of 
the war demonstrates that the American 
people will not accept or support this 
type of regimentation in peacetime. Re- 
cent experience proves that maximum 
production cannot be obtained under a 
system of price controls and rationing. 
We militantly oppose the reimposition of 
price controls and rationing. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


AT 33RD ANNUAL MEETING IN ST.LOUIS, NOVEMBER 20, 
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Ill. FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


A Christian, humane people cannot 
ignore the need and distress of the peo- 
ples of the war ravaged countries of 
Europe and Asia. We must endeavor 
to relieve their want, distress and suffer- 
ing. However, the United States ae 
duces only 12% of the world’s food 
supply. We must recognize that our 
country cannot indefinitely support and 
provide for distressed peoples all over 
the world. Our efforts must be directed 
toward the rehabilitation of these dis- 
tressed peoples and the restoration of 
their economic ability to support them- 
selves. We must be realistic and deny 
aid to those nations which, through eco- 
nomic or trade barriers, refuse to co- 
operate in the economic rehabilitation of 
other distressed countries and areas. We 
must deny aid to those countries that 
would destroy our free enterprise sys- 
tem. Recognizing that we cannot pur- 
chase good will, nevertheless we must 
insist that the persons to whom aid is 
extended know the source of this aid. 

We must require that the goods and 
commodities furnished be distributed in 
a manner which will safeguard against 
profiteering and black market operations. 
Our assistance to others must not un- 
duly deplete our natural resources, great- 
ly increase our national indebtedness or 
impoverish our own people, thereby ren- 


ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DELEGATES 
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dering our nation and our people unable 
to respond to future calls upon their gen- 
erosity. We will support a realistic pro- 
gram of assistance for rehabilitation of 
distressed peoples, conforming to the 
foregoing principles. 


lll. LONG RANGE FARM 
PROGRAM 


Present agricultural legislation was en- 
acted under the stress and demands of an 
extreme emergency. Considering this 
fact, it is remarkable that the many 
phases of this pattern for action have 
fitted together into a Lpcinge that was 
in general accepted and used by farmers. 
Today in retrospect we see a number of 
mistakes, yet we also know that many 
instrumentalities of proven value to agri- 
culture were developed as‘a result of this 
legislative program. It would be unwise 
to repeal this existing basic legislation. 
We should give careful study to ways in 
which needed improvements in our basic 
farm program may be made by modifica- 
tion and amendment. 

It would not be advisable to press for 
the extension on a permanent basis of 
war emergency programs designed to pro- 
mote exceptional production by high level 
price supports. We will give careful 
study to all proposals for modification of 
our agricultural legislation to determine 
not only their impact upon agriculture 
but also their effect upon the nation as a 
whole. 


IV. SOIL CONSERVATION 


We favor continued and increased em- 
phasis on conservation of the soil in all 
its phases. However, there has been con- 
siderable duplication of soil conservation 
activities by Government Agencies, espe- 
cially at national and state levels. This 
has caused considerable confusion and 
waste. All of the Government soil con- 
servation activities should be combined 
under one agency at these levels. Re- 
search projects should be assigned to the 
recognized research institutions — the 
experiment stations. Educational and 
promotional activities should be admin- 
istered by the Extension Service, which 
is the agency best fitted to do this. work. 
These changes would not hamper the 
good work being done by local soil con- 
servation agencies. A more efficient and 
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better coordinated program is essential 
if we are to turn the tide that is rapidly 
carrying us toward national soil poverty. 


Vv. LABOR MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


For a number of years this association 
urged the enactment of national legisla- 
tion to correct abuses in labor manage- 
ment relations and protect the public in- 


terest. The 80th Congress enacted the 
“Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947” and this legislation now is in ef- 


fect. The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration vigorously supported this legisla- 
tion. Its opponents urge that it be re- 
pealed. We oppose any efforts to repeal 
or weaken this legislation. We com- 
mend the statesmanship of those members 
of Congress from Illinois who supported 
this legislation. 


Vi. TAXATION OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES 


Farmer cooperatives are under vicious 
and unwarranted attacks. It is alleged 
that farmer cooperatives avoid their fair 
share of the Federal tax burden. This 
claim is a cover-up. The real motive of 
these attacks is not to effect an equitable 
tax adjustment or reform, but to destroy 
farmer cooperatives. The position of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and its 
affiliated cooperatives has heretofore been 
clearly and emphatically stated. Because 
of the bitterness of these attacks, how- 
ever, the Association herewith restates its 
position. 

It is sound fiscal policy for every farm- 
er cooperative to have and maintain an 
adequate capital structure. Such a struc- 
ture permits the cooperative to distribute 
periodically to its member patrons its 


Members of the IAA's resolutions committee are: 


operational savings and earnings where 
such income, in the hands of the recipi- 
ent, can be subjected to the graduated 
income tax rates applicable to individuals. 

Certain farmer cooperatives operate as 
income tax exempt corporations, while 
other farmer cooperatives operate as non- 
exempt corporations. Every farmer co- 
operative operating as an income tax 
exempt corporation is required to make 
an annual informational return, setting 
forth in detail its operations for the re- 
spective fiscal year. If the return in- 
dicates that such farmer cooperative is 
operating within the limitations of law 
and the regulations issued thereunder, no 
duty exists on the part of such farmer 
cooperative to pay an income tax. One 
of the limitations provided by law is the 
maintenance of only reasonable and nec- 


essary reserves. If such cooperative in- 
sists on exceeding such “reasonable’’ and 
“necessary” reserves, its right to exemp- 
tion should be revoked. We will sup- 
port any needed revision of law or reg- 
ulation which will more clearly define 
“reasonable” or “necessary” reserves. 


If on the other hand the farmer co- 
operative is operating as a non-exempt 
corporation, it is duty-bound to make a 
tax return and pay income tax. 


That part of the income of any cor- 
poration, whether it be a business cor- 
poration or a cooperative, which is dis- 
tributed to shareholders as dividends on 
capital stock should not be subject to the 
corporation income tax since such income 
is taxable in the hands of the share- 
holders. Double taxation is unjust and 
obnoxious. All income under existing 
law and regulations, if equitably distrib- 
uted by any corporation as patronage re- 
funds pursuant to a definite prior com- 
mitment therefor, is not subject to the 
corporation income tax. We will vigor- 
ously oppose and resist the application of 
an income tax upon any portion of the 
income of a farmer cooperative which is 
equitably and currently distributed to 
members and patrons in the form of 
patronage refunds. 


Vil. COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The cost of distribution of farm prod- 
ucts is relatively inflexible. Over a pe- 
riod of forty years the marketing, proc- 
essing and distribution costs have grad- 
ually increased. This trend has accen- 
tuated the long-time disparity which has 
existed between the prices of farm 
ucts and the prices of other Booed is 

These increased costs of distribution 
are in part a result of the use of mo- 
nopolistic restraints and practices by the 


first row, left to right, Dan L. Clarke, Sangamon county; Frank L. Simpson, DeWitt; 


George Logan, Schuyler; F. E. Morris, Sangamon, chairman; P. D. Dillow, Union; Clarence Whitler, Macoupin; O. N. Stinson, Saline; Paul 
Mathias, IAA secretary. Second row, R. V. McKee, Marshall; Charles Haller, Peoria; C. A. Thomason, Morgan; J. King Eaton, Madison; 
G. L. Bauer, Bond; Lyman Bunting, Edwards; George Bark, DeKalb; Frank Buchman, Lee; Albert Webb, Franklin; N. O. Braden, Livings- 


ton, and E, T. Culnan, Logan. 


Not present when picture was takenwere: 


Dexter Norton, Kane; Durham Lucas, Warren; Harold Seedorf, 


Kankakee; W. C. Buzzard, Fayette; and Burnell Henert, Rural Youth representative from Lee county. 
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FOREWORD 


HE two years of peace which have 

followed the most devastating war 

the world has ever seen have not 

yet produced a peacetime economy. 

American agriculture is being 

asked for maximum production to 

meet the needs of a war-torn and yet 

unreconstructed world. The task ahead 

is a challenge which the farmers of II- 

linois will accept in a spirit of demo- 

cratic cooperation for the sake of those 
whose needs are so great. 

American democracy is being critically 
tested. Traditional concepts of work, en- 
terprise and the rewards thereof to her 
citizens are threatened with submergence 
by an attitude of much for little, an em- 
phasis on high pay rather than on pro- 
ductive service. 

The Illinois farmer believes that a 
sound prosperity and abundance will 
exist only when agriculture, labor and 
industry eliminate unnecessary costs, re- 
strictive practices and prices unrelated to 
service rendered or the useful value of 
commodities produced and products man- 
ufactured. 

Let us be diligent in reviving our great 
and fundamental American ideals. 


I. PRICE CONTROL AND 
RATIONING 


Congress has been requested to author- 
ize the reimposition of price ceilings and 
rationing on farm products and other 
commodities in short supply. The As- 
sociation supported price control and 
rationing during the war as an emergency 
measure but insisted that such controls 
appyy to all commodities and to the wages 

labor. Experience has demonstrated 
ee this type of program cannot succeed 
unless all phases of our economy are 
rigidly controlled. While these control 
measures were somewhat successful dur- 
ing the war even then many exceptions 
were made. Experience after the end of 
the war demonstrates that the American 
people will not accept or support this 
type of regimentation in peacetime. Re- 
cent experience proves that maximum 
production cannot be obtained under a 
system of price controls and rationing. 
We militantly oppose the reimposition of 
price controls and rationing. 
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IN ST.LOUIS, 


ll. FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


A Christian, humane people cannot 
ignore the need and distress of the peo- 
ples of the war ravaged countries of 
Europe and Asia. We must endeavor 
to relieve their want, distress and suffer- 


ing. However, the United States pro- 
duces only 12% of the world’s food 
supply. We must recognize that our 


country cannot indefinitely support and 
provide for distressed peoples all over 
the world. Our efforts must be directed 
toward the rehabilitation of thése dis- 
tressed peoples and the restoration of 
their economic ability to support them- 
selves. We must be realistic and deny 
aid to those nations which, through eco- 
nomic or trade barriers, refuse to co- 
operate in the economic rehabilitation of 
other distressed countries and areas. We 
must deny aid to those countries that 
would destroy our free enterprise sys- 
tem. Recognizing that we cannot pur- 
chase good will, nevertheless we must 
insist that the persons to whom aid 
extended know the source of this aid. 
We must require that the goods and 
commodities furnished be distributed in 
a manner which will safeguard against 
profiteering and black market operations. 
Our assistance to others must not un- 
duly deplete our natural resources, great- 
ly increase our national indebtedness or 
impoverish our own people, thereby ren- 


Observers at the IAA annual conven- 


tion in St. Lovis were Kenneth Os- 
borne, 21, (left) young English farm- 
er, and Miguel Bechara, 30, (right) 
of Brazil. Both are in the U.S. to study 
American farm organizations. 
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dering our nation and our people unable 
to respond to future calls upon their gen- 
erosity. We will support a realistic pro- 
gram of assistance tor rehabilitation of 
distressed peoples, conforming to the 
foregoing principles. 


lll. LONG RANGE FARM 


PROGRAM 


Present agricultural legislation was en- 
acted under the stress and demands of an 
extreme emergency. Considering this 
fact, it is remarkable that the many 
phases of this pattern for action have 
fitted together into a program that was 
in general accepted and used by farmers. 
Today in retrospect we see a number of 
mistakes, yet we also know that many 
instrumentalities of proven value to agri- 
culture were developed as a result of this 
legislative program. It would be unwise 
to repeal this existing basic legislation. 
We should give careful study to ways in 
which needed improvements in our basic 
farm program may be made by modifica- 
tion and amendment. 

It would not be advisable to press for 
the extension on a permanent basis of 
war emergency programs designed to pro- 
mote exceptional production by high level 
price supports. We will give careful 
study to all proposals for modification of 
our agricultural legislation to determine 
not only their impact upon agriculture 
but also their effect upon the nation as a 
whole. 


IV. SOIL CONSERVATION 


We favor continued and increased em- 
phasis on conservation of the soil in all 
its phases. However, there has been con- 
siderable duplication of soil conservation 
activities by Government Agencies, espe- 
cially at national and state levels. This 
has caused considerable confusion. and 
waste. All of the Government soil con- 
servation activities should be combined 
under one agency at these levels. Re- 
search projects should be assigned to the 
recognized research institutions — the 
experiment stations. Educational and 
promotional activities should be admin- 
istered by the Extension Service, which 
is the agency best fitted to do this work. 
These changes would not hamper the 
good work being done by local soil con- 
servation agencies. A more efficient and 
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better coordinated program is essential 
if we are to turn the tide that is rapidly 
carrying us toward national soil poverty. 


Vv. LABOR MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


For a number of years this association 
urged the enactment of national legisla- 
tion to correct abuses in labor manage- 
ment relations and protect the public in- 


terest. The 80th Congress enacted the 
“Labor Management Relations Act, 


1947” and this legislation now is in ef- 
fect. The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration vigorously supported this legisla- 
tion. Its opponents urge that it be re- 
pealed. We oppose any efforts to repeal 
or weaken this legislation. We com- 
mend the statesmanship of those members 
of Congress from Illinois who supported 
this legislation. 


Vi. TAXATION OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES 


Farmer cooperatives are under vicious 
and unwarranted attacks. It is alleged 
that farmer cooperatives avoid their fair 
share of the Federal tax burden. This 
claim is a cover-up. The real motive of 
these attacks is not to effect an equitable 
tax adjustment or reform, but to destroy 
farmer cooperatives. The position of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and its 
affiliated cooperatives has heretofore been 
clearly and emphatically stated. Because 
of the bitterness of these attacks, how- 
ever, the Association herewith restates its 
position. 

It is sound fiscal policy for every farm- 
er cooperative to have and maintain an 
adequate capital structure. Such a struc- 
ture permits the cooperative to distribute 
periodically to its member patrons its 


Members of the IAA’s resolutions committee are: 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 


F. E. Morris, Sangamon County, 
Chairman; Dexter Norton, Kane; 
Geo. Bark, DeKalb; Frank Buck- 
man, Lee; Durham Lucas, Warren; 
George Logan, Schuyler; Chas. 
Haller, Peoria; N. O. Braden, Liv- 
ingston; Harold Seedorf, Kanka- 
kee; Frank L. Simpson, DeWitt; 
Chester A. Thomason, Morgan; 
Clarence Whitler, Macoupin; Geo. 
L. Baver, Bond; W. C. Buzzard, 
Fayette; O. N. Stinson, Saline; 
Peter D. Dillow, Union; R. V. Mc- 
Kee, Marshall; E. T. Culnan, Logan; 
D. L. Clarke, Sangamon; J. King 
Eaton, Madison; Lyman Bunting, 
Edwards; Albert Webb, Franklin; 
Burnell Henert, Lee, Rural Yputh 
Representative. 


operational savings and earnings where 
such income, in the hands of the recipi- 
ent, can be subjected to the graduated 
income tax rates applicable to individuals. 

Certain farmer cooperatives operate as 
income tax exempt corporations, while 
other farmer cooperatives operate as non- 
exempt corporations. Every farmer co- 
operative operating as an income tax 
exempt corporation is required to make 
an annual informational return, setting 
forth in detail its operations for the re- 
spective fiscal year. If the return in- 
dicates that such farmer cooperative is 
operating within the limitations of law 
and the regulations issued thereunder, no 
duty exists on the part of such farmer 
cooperative to pay an income tax. One 
of the limitations provided by law is the 
maintenance of only reasonable and nec- 


essary reserves. If such cooperative in- 
sists on exceeding such “reasonable” and 
““necessary’’ reserves, its right to exemp- 
tion should be revoked. We will sup- 
port any needed revision of law or reg- 
ulation which will more clearly define 
“reasonable” or “necessary” reserves. 

If on the other hand the farmer co 
operative 1s operating as a non-exempt 
corporation, it 1s duty-bound to make a 
tax return and pay income tax. 


That part of the income of any cor- 
poration, whether it be a business cor- 
poration or a cooperative, which ts dis- 
tributed to shareholders as dividends on 
capital stock should not be subject to the 
corporation income tax since such income 
is taxable in the hands of the share- 
holders. Double taxation is unjust and 
obnoxious. All income under existing 
law and regulations, if equitably distrib- 
uted by any corporation as patronage re- 
funds pursuant to a definite prior com- 
mitment therefor, is not subject to the 
corporation income tax. We will vigor- 
ously oppose and resist the application of 
an income tax upon any portion of the 
income of a farmer cooperative which is 
equitably and currently distributed to 
members and patrons in the form of 
patronage refunds. 


Vil. COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The cost of distribution of farm prod- 
ucts is relatively inflexible. Over a pe- 
riod of forty years the marketing, proc- 
essing and distribution costs have grad- 
ually increased. This trend has accen- 
tuated the long-time disparity which has 
existed between the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and the prices of other commodities. 


These increased costs of distribution 
are in part a result of the use of mo- 
nopolistic restraints and practices by the 
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distribution industry and by industrial 
labor. We insist that the full power of 
the government be directed towards the 
destruction of these monopolies and the 
curbing of monopolistic practices. 


Unless effective action can be had 
soon, farmers will be forced to provide 
the needed competition in the distcibea. 
tion industry by greatly increasing the 
scope of their farmer cooperatives. 


Vill. FLOOD CONTROL 

The President of the United States has 
recommended to Congress that the Na- 
tion embark on a gigantic program for 
the control of floods in the entire Missis- 
sippi basin, extending from the Appala- 
chian to the Rocky Mountains. The As- 
sociation has heretofore expressed its op- 
position to proposals for huge expendi- 
tures for flood control until it is clear that 
the monetary benefits resulting are greatly 
in excess of the cost and it is unques- 
tionably clear that the project is justified 
and necessary to serve the general wel- 
fare. We have opposed the undertaking 
by the Federal government of projects 
involving such huge expenditures at a 
time when the government has such a 
great indebtedness unless such projects 
are shown to be essential and necessary 
for the general welfare and the protec- 
tion of life and property. We reaffirm 
our position on these matters. 


We regard as unsound the | gates 
procedure whereby the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, the 
agency which carries out and directs ex- 

nditures upon these projects, makes 
both the preliminary studies as to the 
nature of the projects to be undertaken 
and recommendations to Congress as to 


whether the project should be undertak- 
en. We believe that the studies made by 
the Corps of Engineers should be re- 
viewed by a representative civilian com- 
mission before recommendations are 
made to Congress and the projects un- 
dertaken. We urge the Association and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to support the necessary legislation to 
provide for the creation of a Federal 
Flood Control Commission (or Water 
and Land Conservation Commission) to 
receive and review the reports of the 
army engineers, consider the effect of 
flood control proposals and plans upon 
agriculture, water and land conservation, 
wild life conservation, the general econ- 
omy and welfare of the communities and 
states affected as well as the general wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole and based 
upon these considerations to make recom- 
mendations to Congress. 


IX. FARM-TO-HIGHWAY ROADS 


There are over 1,600 separate local 
road districts in Illinois. Their mileage 
of roads and their financial ability varies 
greatly. For years, the cost of adminis- 
tration, labor and machinery has made.it 
financially impossible for a large num- 
ber of these districts to improve and 
maintain their roads or to repair culverts 
and bridges. Over half of our local 
farm roads are still primitive dirt. Hun- 
dreds of bridges on these roads are in 
critical need of attention. 


It appears that rural people in many 
areas could have better roads for their 
road tax money if a number of townships 
or road districts were combined for op- 
erating and road maintenance purposes. 
It is now possible to combine and create 


Farm Bureau people appearing on WLS Dinnerbell Hour during IAA convention in St. 
Louis are, left to right: Martin Meyer, who signed up Cook county's 4,000th member; 


Carl Cox, Franklin, top county organization director in 1947; C..H. Mills, Cook C.O.D.; 
Ed Gumm, Knox, IAA director; Norman Runge, Cook's 4,000th member; O. D. Brissenden, 
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ward A. O’Neal; IAA President Charles B. Shuman, Moultrie; C. J. Elliott, La Salle, IAA 
director; and Homer Curtiss, Jo Daviess, 1AA director. 


larger districts for road and bridge im- 
provement and maintenance purposes. 
We strongly urge farmers to examine and 
analyze their local road problem and to 
consider the possibility of larger road 
districts. 

We recognize that state funds are nec- 
essary for these roads. We have sup- 
ported legislation in the last two sessions 
of the General Assembly which provided 
two state grants for farm-to-highway 
roads from the general fund of the State. 
We reaffirm our policy of support of 
legislation necessary to continue State 
funds for the improvement of these 
roads. We urge County Farm Bureaus 
to carefully watch the administration of 
these funds. 


A permanent source of State funds 
insuring a long-range, continuous pro- 
gram of improvement for farm-to-high- 
way roads is necessary. We pledge the 
support of the Association in securing 
these funds. 


X. HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 


The rising traffic accident toll with its 
resulting loss of life, personal injuries, 
and property damage forcibly indicates 
the need for increased safety measures 
and better enforcement of our traffic 
laws. We should strive to reduce the 
number of traffic accidents attributable 
to driver failure and defective automo- 
biles. 


The drivers’ license law should be 
strictly enforced. We should make cer- 
tain that all persons to whom licenses 
are granted are mentally and physically 
qualified to drive. Greater vigilance 
should be used to make certain that all 
drivers are licensed. We should insist 
upon better reporting and recording of 
convictions for traffic law violations, and 
especially upon the revocation of driver 
licenses wherever warranted. 

We should give consideration to the 
possible requirement of at least an an- 
nual inspection of those mechanical fea- 
tures of automobiles primarily affecting 
safety. 

We should support such changes in 
our state highway police system as may 
be necessary to secure the establishment 
of a true merit system under which well- 
qualified men will be advanced and re- 
tained. In addition, a more ad 
number of competent state police should 
be provided. We will support state 

lice and local law enforcement of- 

cials in the strict enforcement of our 
traffic laws. 


XI. SALES TAX DIVERSION 


Municipalities urge that a portion of 
the State receipts from the Retailers’ Oc- 
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HERE’s trouble in our alfalta 
fields! Too many farmers have 
lost their enthusiasm for this 
crop, yet alfalfa provides an ex- 
cellent, high protein feed, 

It looks from the facts as 
though we have been expecting alfalfa 
to thrive on soils that are becoming 
exhausted. Take a look at the table 
we prepared from data on the chemical 
make-up of alfalfa. From this we 
figured what it takes in terms of com- 
mon fertilizer materials to put back 
into the soil the plant food removed 
by the hay crop on an acre of alfalfa. 


We have indicated only the major 
food elements removed in the 

y. We have not considered the 
amounts lost by erosion, leaching, and 
fixation. 


As farmers we want to manufacture 
a high protein forage, so we must con- 
cern ourselves with the supply of raw 
materials. Consider phosphate. To 
make 20 tons of hay, the amount of 
phosphate carried off amounts to 180 
pounds per acre. If this phosphate 
were added in a highly concentrated 
fertilizer as triple superphosphate it 
would require only 400 pounds per 
acre. Instead, it is shocking to see 
that it takes 1500 pounds of a common 
fertilizer mixture as O-12-12. 


Now let's take the case of potash. 
To make 20 tons of hay in the six year 
period about 600 pounds of potash is 
removed from one acre. If this re- 
moval were to be balanced by such 
straight goods as muriate of potash 
which contains 60 per cent potash, it 
would require 1000 pounds per acre. 
It is almost unbelievable, but it takes 
all of 3000 pounds per acre of as high 
a grade mixture as O-20-20 to do the 
same job. 


Now let’s look at our limestone 
needs. Ordinarily we have referred to 
limestone by its value as a neutralizer 
of soil acids. However, from the table 
you can see the importance of magnesi- 
um and calcium. 


Fortunately there is a kind of lime- 
stone called dolomitic limestone that 
carries both calcium and magnesium 
in the carbonate form. If we expect 
to harvest 20 tons of hay in six years 
we will remove over one ton of lime- 
stone in the dolomitic form. Since 
calcium and magnesium are also lost by 
leachmg and erosion, it is necessary to 
repeat our liming frequently. 


What is the real meaning of all 
these figures in the table? First, our 
alfalfa is failing in many cases because 
we are letting it starve to death. 
Second, we cannot do a good job of 
farm managing if we must rely on low 
analysis fertilizers, 
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How then can we fertilize alfalfa? 
The phosphate should be added at 
seeding time in amounts large enough 
to supply the crop 4 to 6 years. 
Ground rock phosphate can be used in 
amounts about twice that of 20 per 
cent superphosphate. The placement 
shouldbe deep for best results in dry 
periods. Topdressing old alfalfa stands 
with phosphates does not work well 
since the phosphates don’t move into 
the ground. 

The potash should be applied an- 
nually for best results — after the first 
cutting has certain advantages. Liming 
should be repeated every 4 to 6 years. 
Soils should be tested and care taken 
not to over lime. Keep the pH from 
6.0 to 6.5. 


This Table Shows How Much Plant Food is 
Removed in Six Years by One Acre of Alfalfa. 


Plant Foods Amount removed per 

and Kinds Acre to make: 

of Carrier 20 tons hay 
(6 yrs. of crop) 

PHOSPHATE (P205) 180 Ibs. 

If material is 

(1) Triple super (0-45-0) 400 

(2) Ordinary super (0-20-0) 900 

(3) Common mixture (0-12-12) 1500 

POTASH (K;O) 600 

If material is: 


(1) Muriate of potash (0-0-60) 1000 
(2) High grade mixture (0-20-20) 3000 
(3) Common mixture (0-12-12) 5000 
DOLOMITIC LIMESTONE 
Calcium 1760 
Magnesium carbonate . 640 


Total lbs. dolomitic limestone 2400 


About 25 pounds per acre of borax 
will correct the needs for this trace 
element, This treatment should be re- 
peated whenever starvation symptoms 
show up or every 6 years. 

The nature of the alfalfa plant is to 
push one big tap foot deep into the 
ground. When alfalfa is first seeded 
in a field these deep tap roots go down 
to suck up both phosphate and potash 
from the subsoil. 

The first time an alfalfa root reaches 
into such a subsoil it is practically in 
virgin territory. This big tap root, 
in the main, feeds out of what might 
be considered a hole. Eventually this 
hole becomes mined out and the crop 
starves. The first thing you know the 
field is taken over by blue grass or 
weeds, 


When we fully realize how much 
phosphorus and potash each ton of al- 
falfa hay takes out of the ground, we 
see how soon both the top soil and the 
subsoil can become exhausted. When 
the subsoil has been emptied from a 
few years of alfalfa it is needless to 
expect that a 200 to 400 pound appli- 
cation of common fertilizer mixture 
will carry enough plant food to keep 
the crop producing heavy yields for 
six years. 

The American farmer is allowing 
himself to pay too big a winter feed 
bill for his livestock. Alfalfa is a crop 
that could go a long way in reducing 
this cost. Recently Professor Truog at 
Wisconsin told how the Wisconsin 
farmers were spending about 
$100,000,000 for dairy concentrated 
feeds and spending only about 
$12,000,000 for plant foods to feed 
these crops. 
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Vill. FLOOD CONTROL 


The President of the United States has 
recommended to Congress that the Na- 
tion embark on a gigantic program for 
the control of floods in the entire Missis- 
sippi basin, extending from the Appala- 
chian to the Rocky Mountains. The As- 
sociation has heretofore expressed its op- 
position to proposals for huge expendi 
tures for flood control until it is clear that 
the monetary benefits resulting are greatly 
in excess of the cost and it is unques- 
tionably clear that the project is justified 
and necessary to serve the general wel- 
fare. We have oy posed the undertaking 
by the Federal government of projects 
involving such huge expenditures at a 


time when the government has such a 
great indebtedness unless ach projects 
are shown to be essential and necessary 


for the general welfare and fi protec- 
tion of life and property. We reaffirm 
our position on these matters 


We regard as unsound the 
procedure whereby the Corps of Engi- 
of the United States Army, the 
which carries out and directs ex- 
penditures upon these projects, makes 
both the preliminary studies as to the 
nature of the projects to be undertaken 
and recommendations to Congress as to 
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Louis are, left to right: 


We insist that the full power of 
the government be directed towards the 


whether the project should be undertak- 
en. We believe that the studies made by 
the Corps of Engineers should be re- 
viewed by a representative civilian com- 
mission before recommendations are 
made to Congress and the projects un- 
dertaken. We urge the Association and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to support the necessary legislation to 
provide for the creation of a Federal 
Flood Control Commission (or Water 
and Land Conservation Commission) to 
receive and review the reports of the 
army engineers, consider the effect of 
Hood control proposals and plans upon 
agriculture, water and land conservation, 
wild life conservation, the general econ- 
omy and welfare of the communities and 
states affected as well as the general wel- 
tare of the nation as a whole and based 
upon these considerations to make recom- 
mendations to Congress. 


IX. FARM-TO-HIGHWAY ROADS 


There are over 1,600 separate local 
road districts in Illinois. Their mileage 
of roads and their financial ability varies 
greatly. For years, the cost of adminis- 
tration, labor and machinery has made it 
financially impossible for a large num- 
ber of these districts to improve and 
maintain their roads or to repair ¢ ulverts 
and bridges. Over half of our local 
tarm roads are still primitive dirt. Hun- 
dreds of bridges on these roads are in 


critical need of attention 


It appears that rural people in many 
areas could have better roads for their 
road tax money if a number of townships 
or road districts were combined for op- 
erating and road maintenance purposes. 
It is now possible to combine and create 
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larger districts for road and bridge im- 
provement and maintenance purposes. 
W e strongly urge ip to examine and 
inalyze their local road prob slem and to 
consider the possibility of larger road 
districts. 


We recognize that state funds are nec- 
essary for these roads. We have sup- 
ported legislation in the last two sessions 
of the General Assembly which provided 
two state grants for farm-to-highway 
roads from the general fund of the State. 
We reaffirm our policy of support of 


legislation necessary to continue State 
funds for the improvement of these 
roads. We urge County Farm Bureaus 


to carefully watch the administration of 
these funds. 


A permanent source of State funds 
insuring a long-range. continuous pro- 
gram of improvement for farm-to-high- 
way roads is necessary. We pledge the 
support of the Assoctation in securing 
these funds. 


X. HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 


The rising traffic accident toll with its 
loss of life, personal injuries, 
ind property damage forcibly indicates 
the need for increased safety measures 
and better enforcement of our traffic 
laws. We should strive to reduce the 
number of traffic accidents attributable 
to driver failure and defective automo- 
biles. 


The drivers’ 


resulting 


license law should be 
strictly enforced. We should make cer- 
tain that all persons to whom licenses 
are granted are mentally and physically 
qualified to drive. Greater vigilance 
should be used to make certain that all 
drivers are licensed. We should insist 
upon better reporting and recording of 
convictions for traffic law violations, and 
especially upon the revocation of driver 
licenses wherever warranted. 

We should give consideration to the 
possible requirement of at least an an- 
nual inspec tion of those mechanical fea- 
tures of automobiles primarily affecting 
safety. 

We should support such changes in 
our state highway police system as may 
be necessary to secure the establishment 
of a true merit system under which well- 
qualified men will be advanced and re- 
tained. In addition, a more adequate 
number of competent state police should 
be provided. We will support state 
police and local law enforcement of- 
ficials in the strict enforcement of our 
traffic laws. 


XI. SALES TAX DIVERSION 


Municipalities urge that a portion of 
the State receipts from the Retailers’ Oc- 
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HERE’s trouble in our alfalta 
\fields!| Too many farmers have 
lost their enthusiasm for this 
crop, yet alfalfa provides an ex- 
cellent, high protein feed. 

It looks trom the facts as 
though we have been expecting alfalfa 
to thrive on soils that are becoming 
exhausted. Take a look at the table 
we prepared from data on the chemical 
make-up of alfalfa. From this we 
figured what it takes in terms of com- 
mon fertilizer materials to put back 
into the soil the plant food removed 
by the hay crop on an acre of alfalfa. 


We have indicated only the major 
plant food elements removed in the 
hay. We have not considered the 
amounts lost by erosion, leaching, and 
fixation. 


As farmers we want to manufacture 
a high protein forage, so we must con- 
cern ourselves with the supply of raw 
materials. Consider phosphate, To 
make 20 tons of hay, the amount of 
phosphate carried off amounts to 180 
pounds per acre. If this phosphate 
were added in a highly concentrated 
fertilizer as triple superphosphate it 
would require only 400 pounds per 
acre. Instead, it is shocking to see 
that it takes 1500 pounds of a common 
fertilizer mixture as O-12-12. 


Now let's take the case of potash. 
To make 20 tons of hay in the six year 
period about 600 pounds of potash is 
removed from one acre. If this re- 
moval were to be balanced by such 
straight goods as muriate of potash 
which contains 60 per cent potash, it 
would require 1000 pounds per acre 
It is almost unbelievable, but it takes 
all of 3000 pounds per acre of as high 
a grade mixture as O-20-20 to do the 
same job. 


Now let's look at our limestone 
needs, Ordinarily we have referred to 
limestone by its value as a neutralizer 
of soil acids. However, from the table 
you can see the importance of magnesi- 
um and calcium. 


Fortunately there is a kind of lime- 
stone called dolomitic limestone that 
carries both calcium and magnesium 
in the carbonate form. If we expect 
to harvest 20 tons of hay in six years 
we will remove over one ton of Iime- 
stone in the dolomitic form. Since 
calcium and magnesium are also lost by 
leaching and erosion, it is necessary to 
repeat our liming frequently. 


What is the real meaning of all 
these figures in the table? First, our 
alfalfa is failing in many cases because 
we are letting it starve to death. 
Second, we cannot do a good job of 
farm managing if we must rely on low 
analysis fertilizers. 
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How then can we fertilize alfalfa? 
The phosphate should be added at 
seeding time in amounts large enough 
to supply the crop + to 6 years 
Ground rock phosphate can be used in 
amounts about twice that of 20 per 
cent superphosphate. The placement 
should be deep for best results in dry 
periods. Topdressing old alfalfa stands 
with phosphates docs not work well 
since the phosphates don't move into 
the ground. 


The potash should be applied ar 

i i 

nually for best results —- after the first 
cutting has certain advantages. Liming 
should be repeated every 4 to © years 


Soils should be tested and care taken 
not to over lime. Keep the pH from 
6.0 to 6.5. 


This Table Shows How 


Removed in Six Years by 

tant Foods Amount removed per 
and Kinds Acre to make 

of Carrier 20 tons f 


(6 vrs t cr 
PHOSPHATE (P205) 180 
If material is 
(1) Triple super (0-45-0) 
(2) Ordinary super (0-20-0) 
(3) Common mixture (0-12-12) 
POTASH (K.O) 
If material is: 
(1) Muriate of potash (0-0-60) 
(2) High grade mixture (0-20-20) 3000 
(3) Common mixture (0-12-12) _ 
DOLOMITIC LIMESTONE 
Calcium 1760 
Magnesium carbonate 640 


Total ibs. dolomitic limestone 2400 


About 25 pounds per acre 
will correct the needs for 
element, 


This treatment should be 


} 1 
peated whenever starvation symptoms 


i 


show up Or ¢very © years 


The nature ot the alfalfa plant 1s to 
push one big tap root decy into the 


When 


ground 


In a fiel j these dk cp tap roots 20 down 
to suck up both phosphate and pota h 
from the subsoil 

The first time an alfalfa root hes 
ito such a subsoil it ra ly in 
Virgin territory. This big tap root 
in the main, feeds out of what g 
be considered a hole. Eventually this 
hole becomes n 1o rd th rop 
starves. The first thing you know the 
field is taken over by blue grass or 
we 1s 

When we fully realize \ 
phosphorus and pot 1 
falfa hay takes out { 
see how soo: 
subsoil can bec« W! 
the subsoil has } 1 
ew years ot lfalf t 

pect that a r 

Yy cno ) 
crop prod f 

six years. 

The An 

self to | ae - 

for his livestock Alfalfa is a crop 

that could roa { yo oin Icing? 
this cost Recently Professor Tr og at 
Wisconsin told how the Wisconsin 
farmers were. spending about 
$100,000,000 for dairy concentrated 


feeds and spending only about 
$12,000,000 for plant foods to feed 


these crops. 
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DAIRY CO-OPS BREAK RECORDS fe 


PRAIRIE FARMS CREAMERIES MAY SOON NEED NEW 
PLANTS TO PROCESS EXPANDING VOLUME OF MILK 


J] OU ARE going to need new 
plants and creameries to do the 
job for your members, R. W. 
Bartlett, agricultural marketing 
expert from the University of II- 
linois, told members at the annual 
meeting of Prairie Farms Creameries 
held in St. Louis during the conven- 
tion of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
‘ciation, 

“Most of the plants of Prairie Farms 
Creameries already are operating at 
over capacity and some areas of IIlinois 
are not being served,” Bartlett said he 
had observed. 


Build Local Sales 


This was substantiated by reports 
made available at the meeting which 
showed that an intrease of more than 
28 per cent of dairy products were 
processed or manufactured by the 10 
member plants of the statewide dairy 
cooperative. 

Bartlett also urged dairymen to con- 
sider a Grade A milk program. He 
said that at the present time demand 
is great for Grade A milk, and many 
city markets are not fully supplied. 
Grade A milk returns the highest 
prices to producers. 

Bartlett suggested that Prairie Farms 
Creameries should build sales through 
their present local outlets and by add- 


GUMM ENTERTAINS 


ing a more complete line of dairy 
products, 

“Local sales,’ he said, ‘‘are your best 
sales. Sell in the home county where 
the quality of the Prairie Farms brand 
is best known.” Selling in home mar- 
kets also saves unnecessary transporta- 
tion costs. 

At the dairymen’s banquet spon- 
sored by Prairie Farms Creamery and 
the Illinois Milk Producers Association 
during the IAA convention, President 
Charles B. Shuman, addressing the 
group, urged all dairymen to work 
closely together, 

“We have to realize that milk is 
milk,” Shuman said. ‘Surplus milk in 
one area is competing with all milk in 
the state. We can’t just say this area 
is a cheese area and that area makes 
butter, 


Urges Strong Loyalty 


“Although I am not a dairy farmer,” 
Shuman concluded, “I know how im- 
portant volume is to dairy cooperatives. 
We need to carry over into dairy mar- 
keting a strong loyalty to our coop- 
eratives.” 

During 1947 the 10 Prairie Farms 
Creameries have spent about $300,000 
to improve their plants and manufac- 
turing equipment, Dave Henry, mana- 
ger, said during the meeting. 


WITH TENOR VOICE 


Referring to other activities, Henry 
said, ‘Prairie Farms have a reputation 
to uphold as producers of superior 
quality products. We have taken steps 
to safeguard this reputation. - 


“During the year we have built a 
new laboratory and completely equipped 
it to control the composition and quality 
of all Prairie Farms dairy products.” 


The new laboratory, located in Chi- 
cago, was built and equipped at a cost 
of $12,000 and is managed by Elmer 
Anderson, hired recently as a qualified 
dairy technologist. 


Seek Quality 


As a second step in quality control, 
Henry said that the state office had 
hired M. R. Johnson of Galesburg 
who is working with fieldmen and 
farmers at member plants to develop 
programs for more and better milk. 


This year the state company has also 
employed C. M. Johnson as its produc- 
tion engineer to work with member 
plants to help and advise on plant lay- 
out, manufacturing methods, service to 
i hel ee and utilization of labor, all 
of which result in lower manufacturing 
costs. 


Referring to changes in marketing, 
Henry said that local sales of butter 
downstate have increased to the point 
where there is very little surplus at 
each plant throughout the year. 


Because of this it is no longer profit- 
able to operate a central cutting plant 
in Chicago, In March the Chicago but- 
ter cutting plant was closed, Henry 
reported, and the small amount com- 
ing into the city was sold in bulk. 


During the year Prairie Farms 
Creamery at Carlinville moved into its 
new building which was described as 
the most modern in construction and 
equipment, More than 4,000 persons 
attended its grand opening Aug. 4. 
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IMPA HANDLES 2.3 BILLION 
POUNDS OF MILK THIS YEAR 


ORKING together as dairymen 


in Farm Bureau we will show as 


much progress as we have in 

fields of farm legislation because 

Farm Bureau has the strength to 

deal in big issues and in big pro- 
grams. 

This was the message brought to dairy 
farmers at the annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Milk Producers Association by John 
R. Hanson, director of the dairy depart- 
ment of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Praising the record of this large federa- 
tion of Illinois milk producers, Hanson 
said the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion through its commodity program is 
strengthening state-wide dairy groups by 
working on the problems that overreach 
state boundaries. 

The Illinois Milk Producers Associa- 
tion is a statewide federation of milk 
bargaining and marketing cooperatives 
that supply fluid and manufactured milk 
products to most of the larger cities in 
Illinois. It is associated closely with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

In his report to members President Ed 
Gumm of Galesburg said that farm co- 
operative groups in Illinois were banding 
even more closely together. He cited the 
McLean County Milk Producers Associa- 
tion which has consolidated with the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Bloomington. 
This has also been done in Moline. 

As further evidence, Gumm pointed 
out that this fall Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries of Chicago became a member of the 
Illinois Milk Producers Association on 
behalf of its 10 member plants. 

Gumm reported that the association 
this year marketed 2,373,209,190 pounds 
of milk for its farmer patrons which 
was valued at $97,569,761, highest vol- 
ume and value in the association’s history. 

He said the daily average number of 
shippers of member cooperatives during 
the past year had increased to 21,625 
from the 20,961 of last year. 


Milk produced by these farmers sold 
at retail ne per quart delivered to 


homes as follows in September: Bloom- 
ington 19c; Canton 18c; Champaign 
20c; Chicago 2114c; Danville 19c; De- 
catur 19c; DeKalb 17c. 

Freeport 18c; Galesburg 17c; Jackson- 
ville 18c; Kewanee 17c; La Salle-Peru 
18c; Moline 18c; Peoria Dairy 21c; 
Peoria Milk 21c; Pontiac 15c; Quincy 
16c; Rockford 1914c; Springfield Dairy 
20c; Springfield Milk 20c; St. Louis 
2114¢; Streator 1714c. 

The producer associations located in 
these cities together with Prairie Farms 
Creameries comprise the membership in 
the Illinois Milk Producers Association. 

Farmers received for the past year an 
average weighted price of $4.11 a hun- 
dred for 3.5 per cent butterfat. Highest 
prices were received at Peoria, $4.50- 
$4.52, and St. Louis, $4.44, with lowest 
prices at Streator, $3.47, and Jackson- 
ville, $3.54. The latter two, however, 
are not grade A markets. Chicago paid 
$4.06 and handled the most milk, 1,719,- 
899,122 pounds. 

In commenting on milk prices Gumm 
said there is a need for a more even sup- 
ply of fluid milk for all seasons of the 
year. 

During recent years, he said, fluid milk 
markets have faced shortages of quality 
milk during the fall months and were 
faced with burdensome surpluses during 
May and June. 

Fr. Leo C. Brown, professor of eco- 
nomics at St. Louis University and a 
member of the St. Louis District Dairy 
Council, in a short talk said he sup- 
ported the farmers contentions that 


changes must be made in the St. Louis 
Health Department to correct “arbitrary 
interpretations” of the health code. 

This has resulted in dissatisfaction 
among farmers, he said, and a short sup- 
ply of milk for St. Louis consumers. 

In discussing the outlook for 1948, 

J. P. Mason, assistant director of dairy 
marketing, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, said that demand, production, and 
prices probably will remain the same 
as this year. 
' “The trade expects that consumer in- 
comes will remain high and consumption 
of fluid milk and cream should remain at 
near 1947 levels,’ Mason said. 

“Dairymen may suffer some because 
of a more unfavorable milk-feed. ratio 
and because of other costs which may be 
higher. 

“Any changes that are likely to occur 
in the export of dairy products due to the 
Marshall plan should not affect prices 
much for iy farmers.” 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Milk Producers Supply Company Mason 
reported that though the company was 
organized originally to serve as a buy- 
ing agent for members of the Illinois 
Milk Producers Association and_ this 
year it was expanded to include purchas- 
ing operations for Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries. 


The volume of sales increased to 
$187,802 this year from $43,651 in 
1945, its first year, and $98,832 for 
last year. Its net income from operations 
this year amounted to $13,715.31 of 
which $9,564.87 was returned as patron- 
age refunds. 


Control Milk Surpluses Later’ — Shuman 
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DAIRY CO-OPS BREAK RECORDS fox 


PRAIRIE FARMS CREAMERIES MAY SOON NEED NEW 
PLANTS TO PROCESS EXPANDING VOLUME OF MILK 


“OU ARE going to need new 

plants and creameries to do the 

job for your members, R. W. 

Bartlett, agricultural marketing 

expert from the University of Il- 

linois, told members at the annual 
meeting of Prairie Farms Creameries 
held in St. Louis during the conven- 
tion of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
‘ciation. 

‘Most of the plants of Prairie Farms 
Creameries already are Operating at 
over Capacity and some areas of Illinois 
are not being served,” Bartlett said he 
had observed. 


Build Local Sales 


This was substantiated by reports 
made available at the meeting which 
showed that an intrease of more than 
28 per cent of dairy products were 
processed or manufactured by the 10 
member plants of the statewide dairy 
cooperative, 

Bartlett also urged dairymen to con- 
sider a Grade A milk program. He 
said that at the present time demand 
is great for Grade A milk, and many 
city markets are not fully supplied. 
Grade A milk returns the highest 
prices to producers. 

Bartlett suggested that Prairie Farms 
Creameries should build sales through 
their present local outlets and by add- 


ing a more complete line of dairy 
products. 

“Local sales,” he said, ‘are your best 
sales. Sell in the home county where 
the quality of the Prairie Farms brand 
is best known.” Selling in home mar- 
kets also saves unnecessary transporta- 
tion costs. 

At the dairymen’s banquet spon- 
sored by Prairie Farms Creamery and 
the Illinois Milk Producers Association 
during the IAA convention, President 
Charles B. Shuman, addressing the 
group, urged all dairymen to work 
closely together. 

“We have to realize that milk is 
milk,”” Shuman said. ‘Surplus milk in 
one area is competing with all milk in 
the state, We can’t just say this area 
is a cheese area and that area makes 
butter, 


Urges Strong Loyalty 


“Although I am not a dairy farmer,” 
Shuman concluded, “I know how im- 
portant volume is to dairy cooperatives. 
We need to carry over into dairy mar- 
keting a strong loyalty to our coop- 
eratives.” 

During 1947 the 10 Prairie Farms 
Creameries have spent about $300,000 
to improve their plants and manufac- 
turing equipment, Dave Henry, mana- 
ger, said during the meeting. 


GUMM ENTERTAINS WITH TENOR VOICE 


‘S a little help from IAA President Shumon (left) and the accordionist, Ed Gomi, 
x 


county, retiring president of the tlinois Milk Producers Association, sings a 


solo with his 
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Referring to other activities, Henry 
said, ‘‘Prairie Farms have a reputation 
to uphold as producers of superior 
quality products. We have taken steps 
to safeguard this reputation. 

“During the year we have built a 
new laboratory and completely equipped 
it to control the composition and quality 
of all Prairie Farms dairy products.” 

The new laboratory, located in Chi- 
cago, was built and equipped at a cost 
of $12,000 and is managed by Elmer 
Anderson, hired recently as a qualified 
dairy technologist. 


Seek Quality 


As a second step in quality control, 
Henry said that the state office had 
hired M. R. Johnson of Galesburg 
who is working with fieldmen and 
farmers at member plants to develop 
programs for more and better milk. 

This year the state company has also 
employed C. M. Johnson as its produc- 
tion engineer to work with member 
plants to help and advise on plant lay- 
out, manufacturing methods, service to 
equipment and utilization of labor, all 
of which result in lower manufacturing 
costs. 

Referring to changes in marketing, 
Henry said that local sales of butter 
downstate have increased to the point 
where there is very little surplus at 
each plant throughout the year. 

Because of this it is no longer profit- 
able to operate a central cutting plant 
in Chicago. In March the Chicago but- 
ter cutting plant was closed, Henry 
reported, and the small amount com- 
ing into the city was sold in bulk. 

During the year Prairie Farms 
Creamery at Carlinville moved into its 
new building which was described as 
the most modern in construction and 
equipment. More than 4,000 persons 
attended its grand opening Aug. 4. 
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DOLLAR VOLUME 


IMPA HANDLES 2.3 BILLION 
POUNDS OF MILK THIS YEAR 


’ ORKING together as dairymen 
in Farm Bureau we will show as 
much progress as we have in 
fields of farm legislation because 
Farm Bureau has the strength to 
deal in big issues and in big pro- 
grams. 

This was the message brought to dairy 
farmers at the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Milk Producers Association by John 
R. Hanson, director of the dairy depart- 
ment of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Praising the record of this large federa- 
tion of Illinois milk producers, Hanson 
said the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion through its commodity program is 
strengthening state-wide dairy groups by 
working on the problems that overreach 
state boundaries. 

The Illinois Milk Producers Associa- 
tion is a statewide federation of milk 
bargaining and marketing cooperatives 
that supply fluid and manufactured milk 
products to most of the larger cities in 
Illinois. It is associated closely with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

In his report to members President Ed 
Gumm of Galesburg said that farm co- 
operative groups in Illinois were banding 
even more closely together. He cited the 
McLean County Milk Producers Associa- 
tion which has consolidated with the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Bloomington. 
This has also been done in Moline. 

As further evidence, Gumm pointed 
out that this fall Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries of Chicago became a member of the 
Illinois Milk Producers Association on 
behalf of its 10 member plants. 

Gumm reported that the association 
this year marketed 2,373,209,190 pounds 
of milk for its farmer patrons which 
was valued at $97,569,761, highest vol- 
ume and value in the association’s history. 

He said the daily average number of 
shippers of member cooperatives during 
the past year had increased to 21,625 
from the 20,961 of last year. 
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Milk produced by these farmers sold 
at retail prices per quart delivered to 
homes as follows in September: Bloom- 
ington 19c; Canton 18c; Champaign 
20c; Chicago 2114c; Danville 19c; De- 
catur 19c; DeKalb 17c. 

Freeport 18c; Galesburg 17c; Jackson- 
ville 18c; Kewanee 17c; La Salle-Peru 
18c; Moline 18c; Peoria Dairy 21c; 
Peoria Milk 21c; Pontiac 15c; Quincy 
16c; Rockford 1914c; Springfield Dairy 
20c; Springfield Milk 20c; St. Louis 
2114c; Streator 17Y4c. 

The producer associations located in 
these cities together with Prairie Farms 
Creameries comprise the membership in 
the Illinois Milk Producers Association. 

Farmers received for the past year an 
average weighted price of $4.11 a hun- 
dred for 3.5 per cent butterfat. Highest 
pfices were received at Peoria, $4.50- 
$4.52, and St. Louis, $4.44, with lowest 
prices at Streator, $3.47, and Jackson- 
ville, $3.54. The latter two, however, 
are not grade A markets. Chicago paid 
$4.06 and handled the most milk, 1,719,- 
899,122 pounds. 

In commenting on milk prices Gumm 
said there is a need for a more even sup- 
ply of fluid milk for all seasons of the 
year. 

During recent years, he said, fluid milk 
markets have faced shortages of quality 
milk during the fall months and were 
faced with burdensome surpluses during 
May and June. 


Fr. Leo C. Brown, professor of eco- 
nomics at St. Louis University and a 
member of the St. Louis District Dairy 
Council, in a short talk said he sup- 
ported the farmers contentions that 


changes must be made in the St. Louis 
Health Department to correct “arbitrary 
interpretations’ of the health code. 

This has resulted in dissatisfaction 
among farmers, he said, and a short sup- 
ply of milk for St. Louts consumers. 

In discussing the outlook for 1948, 
J. P. Mason, assistant director of dairy 
marketing, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, said that demand, production, and 
prices probably will remain the same 
as this year. 

“The trade expects that consumer in- 
comes will remain high and consumption 
of fluid milk and cream should remain at 
near 1947 levels,’ Mason said. 

“Dairymen may suffer some because 
of a more unfavorable milk-feed ratio 
and because of other costs which may be 
higher. 

“Any changes that are likely to occur 
in the export of dairy products due to the 
Marshall plan should not affect prices 
much for dairy farmers.” 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Milk Producers Supply Company Mason 
reported that though the company was 
organized originally to serve as a buy- 
ing agent for members of the Illinois 
Milk Producers Association and _ this 
year it was expanded to include purchas- 
ing operations for Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries. 


The volume of sales increased to 
$187,802 this year from $43,651 in 
1945, its first year, and $98,832 for 


last year. Its net income from operations 
this year amounted to $13,715.31 of 
which $9,564.87 was returned as patron- 
age refunds. 


Control Milk Surpluses Later — Shuman 
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Headline illustration leaves the impression that the Rural Youth meetings were fairly-well 
attended. 


YLE SCHERTZ, 19, of Benson in 

Woodford county was winner of 

the annual Rural Youth Talk Fest, 

high point of the Rural Youth 

meeting held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in St. Louis. His 
topic was “There is a Relationship Be- 
tween Animal Health and Human Wel- 
fare.” 

Schertz was to represent Illinois in 
the national Talk Fest held in conjunc- 
tion with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation convention in Chicago in De- 
cember. 

Rural Youthers were out in front in 
all their scheduled activities at the IAA 
annual meeting and some of them had 
time to look in on many of the activities 
of the IAA’s associated companies which 
many of them no doubt will some day 
have a hand in running. 

Even the party planned to entertain 
members who arrived on the day previous 
in order to be on hand for the Talk Fest 
to begin at 9:30 a.m. the following day, 
had a capacity crowd of 223 in the Steam- 
boat Room at the Mark Twain Hotel. 

The Tuesday morning Talk Fest sched- 
uled in the Gold Room at the Jefferson 
Hotel with 345 Rural Youth members 
and 500 adults present, held the atten- 
tion of the audience throughout the en- 
tire 18 speeches. Five others, because 
of scores close to the top, were declared 
topnotch speakers. They were: Bill 
Mason, 23, La Salle; Mary Lee Holmes, 
19, Pike; Elizabeth Cunningham, 26, 
Perry; John S. Fisher, 21, Mercer; Ruby 
Viere, 24, Madison. 
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Those receiving honorable mention 
were: Gavin Cross, Ogle; Maxine Roos- 
evelt, Edwards; and Kathleen Coleman, 
Williamson. 

While the Talk Fest was the center ot 
attraction, it must be remembered that 
nearly 1,000 Rural Youthers took part in 
the local Talk Fests back in the counties. 
This activity is developing local talent 
throughout the state of Illinois, and Rural 
Youthers are engaging in it with increas- 
ing numbers each year. 

The Rural Youth conference on Tues- 
day afternoon had as its main feature 
a court trial. The aim in the trial was 
to point out Rural Youth problems and 
how they could be solved. Individual 
Rural Youthers were placed on trial to 
symbolize counties and their problems. 
In each case, the counties which were 
brought into court did not actually face 
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the problems for which they were tried, 
thus adding to the humor of the situa- 
tion but at the same time looking square- 
ly at problems which do come before 
Rural Youth groups. 

The first dealt with membership drives 
for county organization. Edward Schulle, 
Ogle, representing “Illinois” county was 
placed on trial and found “guilty.” Judge 
E. D. Lyon sentenced Illinois county to 
one year of probation in which the guilty 
was to keep membership constantly in 
mind, and was to report to the court 
one year hence and give an account of 
membership campaigns and the results. 

Ray High, Christian, symbolizing 
“Podunk” county was placed on trial for 
failure to have a county Talk Fest. Al- 
though Dr. Quack, Tom Kerley, Brown, 
brought evidence that appearing in the 
Talk Fest was a shock to the nervous 
system to a point which effects peoples’ 
minds and actions, the judge, believing 
that while some individuals might receive 
a nervous shock from appearing in a Talk 
Fest, pointed out that it was only by fac- 
ing talkfesting squarely by participation 
that nervous reactions could be overcome 
adequately. 

Ruth Huser, Tazewell, was placed on 
trial because her county failed to show 
adequate understanding of the relation- 
ship of Rural Youth to the University of 
Illinois and the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. Miss Huser was found “not 
guilty.” However, the judge pointed out 
that an understanding of Rural Youth re- 
lationships was a mark of broadminded- 
ness on the part of Rural Youth mem- 
bers, and stated that each Rural Youth 
member should be made to understand 
that the University of Illinois and the Il- 
linois Agricultural Association through 
their Youth Departments are sponsoring 
Rural Youth through the county Farm 
and Home Bureau organizations. 

' The prosecuting attorney, Burnell 
Henert, Lee, and defense attorney, Eddie 
Dew, Ogle, carried their parts well as 
did the witnesses who appeared on the 
stand; even including the bare-footed 
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J. R. Young, Henry county, weaves in and out of a line of markers during Illinois state 
safety driving contest sponsored by IAA during convention in St. Louis. Young placed 
second 
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Rural Youther who found it hard to get 
to meetings because of mud roads but 
who always came when it was possible 
for him to do so. 

At the close of the afternoon confer- 
ence the new state committee members 
and their alternates were elected as fol- 
lows: Edna Dew, Ogle; alternate, Bob 
Sievers, Rock Island; Glenn Niehaus, 
Montgomery; alternate, Marie Buhrman, 
Washington; Rex Emory, McDonough; 
alternate, Lyle Schertz, Woodford; George 
Matthews, Whiteside; alternate, Russ 
Scheeler, Peoria; Ruth Huser, Tazewell; 
alternate, Sumner Johnson, Knox. The 
state committee had its first meeting on 
Thursday afternoon and elected Ruth 
Huser, Tazewell, as the official represent- 
ative to the National Rural Youth Com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Edna Drew, Ogle, was 
chosen as her alternate. 

The Rural Youth mixer on Tuesday 
evening, led by Johnnie Rollins and his 
committee was enjoyed from grand march 
to the final dance. The mixture of march- 
ing, ballroom dancing, and square danc- 
ing provided an evening of pleasure to 
all who participated. 

The final session for Rural Youth was 
the breakfast served in the Steamboat 
Room, Mark Twain, 7 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning with 108 people, mostly 
young people, being served. Speakers 
for the occasion were: Miguel Bechara, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Kenneth Osborne, 
Somerset, England. Rural Youthers were 
greatly interested in the remarks of these 
two men and asked many questions fol- 
lowing their talks. 


Six Topnotchers pose for a picture after 
they placed high in the annual Rural Youth 
Talk Fest held at St. Louis in conjunction 
with the IAA annual meeting. Winner of 
the Talk Fest was Lyle Schertz (left) of 
Woodford county. He was to represent Il- 
linois in the national Talk Fest at the AFBF 
convention in Chicago in December. Back 
row: Schertz, Bill Mason, La Salle, second; 
John S$. Fisher, Mercer, fifth; front row: 
Mary Holmes, Pike, third; Ruby Viere, Mad- 
ison, fourth and Elizabeth Cunningham, 
Perry, sixth. 
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Ray Eichelberger Wins 
State Skilled Drivers Contest 


AY EICHELBERGER was _ ad- 
judged best man behind a steer- 
ing wheel following the first an- 
nual Rural Youth state skilled 
drivers’ contest held since the 

end of the war. 

The contest pitted the winners of 
eight Illinois districts against each other 
and was held in conjunction with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association annual 
meeting in St. Louis. 

Cooperating with the IAA depart- 
ments of young peoples activities, and 
safety and public health in conducting 
the contest were the traffic safety divi- 
sion of the Illinois state police and St. 
Louis city police. 

Placing second in the contest was J. 
Robert Young, Henry county. Third 
was Albert Henne, Kendall county. 

The contest started in the counties 
where 1,500 participants competed and 
72 of them went to the district finals. 
The preliminary trials included a writ- 
ten test and a driving test. 

The finals at St. Louis also were di- 
vided into two parts — 1. an actual 
street driving test in St. Louis traffic, 
and 2, a test of skill. 

The actual driving performance was 
graded on knowledge of traffic regula- 
tions, attitude, courtesy, signalling, ap- 
proaching, turning, stopping for signs, 
speed gear shifting, alertness, distrac- 
tion, use of horn, following, passing, 
etc. 

The skill test consisted of trick per- 
formances such as backing in and out 
of stanchions placed on the street at 
intervals, doing same going forward, 
stopping with j Paces over a line af- 
ter braking at 20 miles od hour, park- 
ing correctly, and signalling. 

President Shuman of the IAA pre- 
sented Eichelberger with a gold trophy 
and Young with a plaque. 


Ray Eichelberger, 
ign county, re- 
from 


IAA 


R.F.D. AMERICA IS 
NEW QUIZ SHOW 
FOR FARM FOLKS 


A SALLE county farm folks were 
scheduled to appear on R.F.D. 
America, new farm radio quiz show, 
Dec. 25. Listed on the program 
were Robert Sawyer and Mrs. Ruth 

H. Stratton of Leland, and Bob Ashley 
of Tonica. 


This new program is heard eve 
Thursday night over the Mutual pt 
casting System at 8:30 CST. Joe Kelly, 
quizmaster of the Quiz Kids program, 
is in charge of the show. Illinois radio 
stations on which the program can be 
heard are WGN, Chicago; WJPF, Her- 
rin; WQUA, Moline; WKRO, Cairo, 
and WGIL, Galesburg. 

Main purpose of the program, ac- 
cording to its originator, is to bring 
about a better understanding between 
farm and city groups. 

A “Friendly Farmer” award is made 
on each week's program to the farmer 
who has helped a neighbor. On the 
Dec. 4 program, 22 friendly farmers of 
Shannon, Carroll county, who helped 
out an injured neighbor, Edgar H. 
Schoonhaven, were guests on the pro- 
gram. They did his chores and raised 
$700 to help py his hospital bill when 
he suffered a broken back. 

If you want to see the program any 
time you plan to be in Chicago write 
for the tickets to R.F.D. America, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The show is staged at the 
Eighth Street Theater, Chicago. 


Headline illustration leaves the impression that the Rural Youth meetings were fairly-well 
attended. 


YLE SCHERTZ, 19, ot Benson ani 

Woodford county was winner ot 

the annual Rural Youth Talk Fest. 

high point of the Rural Youth 

meeting held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in St. Louis. His 
topic was “There ts a Relationship Be 
tween Animal Health and Human Wel- 
fare."’ 

Schertz was to represent Illinois in 
the national Talk Fest held in conjunc 
Farm Bureau 
Federation convention tn Chicago in Dc 


cember. 


tion with the American 


Rural Youthers were out im front in 
all their scheduled activities at the [AA 
annual meeting and some of them had 
time to look in on many of the activities 
of the [AA's associated companies which 
many of them no doubt will some day 
I 


have a hand in running 


Even the party planned to entertain 


members Wilro al 


im order to be 


to beyin a 

fia caf \ ic 

, ; 1 1 
boat Room at the Mark Twain Hotel 


The Tuesday morning Talk Fest sched- 


uled in the Gold Room at the Jefferson 
Hotel with 345 Rural Youth members 


and 500 adults present, held ¢ 


tion of the audience throughout - en- 


ture 18 speeches. Five others, because 
ot scores close to the top, were declared 
topnotch speakers. They were Bill 
Mason, 23, La Salle; Mary Lee Holmes, 
19, Pike; Elizabeth Cunningham, 26, 
Perry; John S, Fisher, 21, Mercer; Ruby 
Viere, 24, Madison. 
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receiving honorable mention 
were: Gavin Cross, Ogle; Maxine Roos- 
evelt, Edwards; and Kathleen Coleman, 
Williamson. 

While the Talk Fest was the center ot 
attraction, it must be remembered that 
nearly 1,000 Rural Youthers took part in 
the local Talk Fests back in the counties 
This activity ts developing local talent 


I ! 1Ose 


throughout the state of Hlinois, and Rural 
Youthers are engaging in it with increas- 
ing numbers each year. 
The Rural Youth 
afternoon had as its main) teature 


conterence on Tues- 


a court trial. The amm in the trial was 
to point out Rural Youth problems and 
how they could be solved. Individual 
Rural Youthers were placed on trial to 
symbolize counties and their problems. 
In each case, the counties which were 


brought ito court did not actually face 


be 


Abd 


the problems for which they were tried, 
thus adding to the humor of the situa- 
tion but at the same time looking square- 
ly at problems which do come before 
Rural Youth groups. 

The first dealt with membership drives 
for county organization. Edward Schulle, 
Ogle, representing “Illinois” county was 
placed on trial and found “guilty.” Judge 
E. D. Lyon sentenced Hlinois county to 
one year of probation in which the guilty 
was to keep membership constantly in 
mind, and was to report to the court 
one year hence and give an account of 
membership campaigns and the results 

Ray High, Christian, symbolizing: 
“Podunk” county was placed on trial for 
failure to have a county Talk Fest. Al- 
though Dr. Quack, Tom Kerley, Brown. 
brought evidence that appearing in the 
Talk Fest was a shock to the nervous 
system to a point which effects peoples 
minds and actions, the judge, believing 
that while some individuals might recetve 
a nervous shock from appearing in a Talk 
Fest, pointed out that it was only by fac- 
ing talkfesting squarely by participation 
that nervous reactions could be overcome 
adequately 

Ruth Huser, Tazewell, was placed on 
trial because her county failed to show 
adequate understanding of the relation- 
ship of Rural Youth to the University of 
Hlinois and the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. Miss Huser was found ‘“‘not 
guilty.” However, the judge pointed out 
that an understanding of Rural Youth re- 
lationships was a mark of broadminded- 
ness on the part of Rural Youth mem- 
bers, and stated that each Rural Youth 
member should be made to understand 
that the University of Hlinois and the I- 
linois Agricultural Association through 
their Youth Departments are sponsoring 
Rural Youth through the county Farm 
and Home Bureau organizations. 

The prosecuting attorney, Burnell 
Henert, Lec, and detense attorney, Eddie 
Dew, Ogle, carried their parts well as 
lid the witnesses who appeared on the 


stand; even including the bare-footed 


J. R. Young, Henry county, weaves in and out of a line of markers during Illinois state 


safety driving contest sponsored by IAA during convention in St. Louis. 


Young placed 


second 
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MU 
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Rural Youther who found it hard to get 
to meetings because of mud roads but 
who always came when it was possible 
for him to do so. 

At the close of the afternoon confer- 
ence the new state committee members 
and their alternates were elected as fol 
lows: Edna Dew, Ogle; alternate, Bob 
Sievers, Rock Island; Glenn Niehaus, 
Montgomery; alternate, Marie Buhrman, 
Washington; Rex Emory, McDonough; 
alternate, Lyle Schertz, Woodford; George 
Matthews, Whiteside; alternate, Russ 
Scheeler, Peoria; Ruth Huser, Tazewell: 
alternate, Sumner Johnson, Knox. The 
state committee had its first meeting on 
Thursday afternoon and elected Ruth 
Huser, Tazewell, as the official represent- 
ative to the National Rural Youth Com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Edna Drew, Ogle, was 
chosen as her alternate. 

The Rural Youth mixcr on Tuesday 
evening, led by Johnnie Rollins and his 
committee was enjoyed from grand march 
to the final dance. The mixture of march- 
ing, ballroom dancing, and square danc- 
ing provided an evening of pleasure to 
all who participated. 

The final session for Rural Youth was 
the breakfast served in the Steamboat 
Room, Mark Twain, 7 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning with 108 people, mostly 
young people, being served. Speakers 
for the occasion were: Miguel Bechara. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Kenneth Osborne, 
Somerset, England. Rural Youthers were 
greatly interested in the remarks of these 
two men and asked many questions fol- 
lowing their talks. 


Six Topnotchers pose for a picture after 
they placed high in the annual Rural Youth 
Talk Fest held at St. Louis in conjunction 


with the IAA annual meeting. Winner of 
the Talk Fest was Lyle Schertz (left) of 
Woodford county. He was to represent Il- 
linois in the national Talk Fest at the AFBF 
convention in Chicago in December. Back 
row: Schertz, Bill Mason, La Salle, second; 
John S. Fisher, Mercer, fifth; front row: 
Mary Holmes, Pike, third; Ruby Viere, Mad- 
ison, fourth and Elizabeth Cunningham, 
Perry, sixth. 
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Ray Eichelberger, 
Champaign county, re- 


ceives trophy from 
IAA President Shuman 
after winning state 


safe driving contest in 
St. Louis. Left is Sgt. 
C. L. Rockwell, one of 
the judges and mem- 
ber of the IHUlinois 
State Police, traffic 
safety section. 


Ray Eichelberger Wins IAA 
State Skilled Drivers Contest 


AY EICHELBERGER- was ad 
judged best man behind a steer 
ing wheel following the first an- 
nual Rural Youth = state skill 
drivers’ contest held since the 

end of the war. 

The contest pitted the winners of 
eight Illinois districts against each other 
and was held in conjunction with the 
Wlinois Agricultural Association annual 
meeting in St. Louis. 

Cooperating with the IAA depart 
ments of young peoples activities, and 
safety and public health in conducting 
the contest were the tratfic safety divi- 
sion of the Illinois state police and St 
Louis city police 

Placing second in the 
Robert Young, Henry county. Third 
was Albert Henne, Kendall county 

The contest started in the countic 
where 1,500 participants competed and 
72 of them went to the district tinals 
The preliminary trials included a writ 
ten test and a driving test. 

The finals at St. 
vided into two parts 


contest was | 


Louts also were di 


strect driving test in St 
and 2, a test of skill 

The actual driving performan Was 
graded on knowledge of traffic regula 
tions, attitude, courtesy, signalling, ap 


proaching, turning, stopping for signs 
speed gear shifting, alertness,  distrac 
tion, use of horn, following, passing 
etc. 

The skill test consisted of trick per 
formances such as backing in and out 
of stanchions placed on the street at 
intervals, doing same going forward 
stopping with ‘bumper over a line af- 
ter braking at 20 miles per hour, park 
ing correctly, and signalling. 

President Shuman of the IAA pre- 
sented Eichelberger with a gold trophy 
and Young with a plaque. 


R.F.D. AMERICA IS 
NEW QUIZ SHOW 
FOR FARM FOLKS 


SALLI were 


A 
| schedulcd to appear on R.F.D 
America, new farm radio quiz show, 
] Dec. 25 Listed on the program 
were Robert Sawyer and Mrs. Ruth 


Ashley 


inty farm tolks 


Hl. Stratton of Leland, and Bol 
t Tonica 


hear j 


new program is very 
Thursday night over the Mutual Broad- 
asting System at 8:30 CST. Joe Kelly, 
quizthaster of the Quiz Kids program 
is in charge of the show 
stations on which the program can be 
heard are WGN, Chicago: W IPF, Her- 
rin; WQUA, Moline; WKRO, Cairo 
ind WGIL, Galesburg 


Main purpose of th 


Illinois radio 


cording to its Originator, 1s to bring 
about a better understanding between 
farm and city groups 

At idly Farmer’ award is made 
on each week's program to the farmer 
who has helped a neighbor On the 


Dec. 4 program, 22 friendly farmers of 
Shannon, Carroll cou 


unty, who helped 
injured neighbor, Edgar H 


out an | i 
Schoonhaven, were guests on the pro- 
gram. They did his chores and raised 


$700 to help pay his hospital bill when 
he suffered a broken back 

If you want to see the program any 
time you plan to be in Chicago write 
for the tickets to R.F.D. America, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The show its staged at the 
Fighth Street Theater, Chicago 
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WHAT IS THE RIGHT MOVE? 
How Much Monthly Income to Support Your 
Family? 

@ $100 m $150 gm $2060 
m@ $300 g ? 


VW/HAT IS THE RIGHT MOVE? 


How Much Monthly Income for Retirement? 


m $75 m $100 m $150 
m@ $200 mg ? 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT MOVE? 


How Much to Guarantee Children's 


Education? H 
mw $4,000 gm $6,000 
m $8,000 mgm $12,000 gm ? : 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT MOVE? 
How Much To Meet Cash Obligations 
Against Your Estate? 


mw $10,000 wm $25,000 
@ $50,000 m $200,000 @ ? 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT MOVE? 
How Much To Pay Off the Mortgage? 


@ $5,000 m $10,000 
m@ $20,000 m $30,000 m@ ? 


| 
| 
ie 


‘ WHAT IS THE RIGHT MOVE? 
¥ How Much To Protect My Equity in the 


me * 


‘ f Business? Ho 
e. pe : m@ $10,000 m $20,000 
® 


m@ $30,000 m $50,000 gm ? 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT MOVE? 


How Much To Meet Your Last Expenses? 


@ $1,000 m $2,500 
m= $3,000 m $5,000 m ? 


Your friendly, well informed Country Life Insurance 
Counsellor knows you, your needs and he knows life 
insurance too. Depend on him to give the correct 
answer to any question you have on insurance — de- 
pend on him to map an insurance program that will 
give you the greatest security, happiness, and peace 
of mind for every insurance dollar you invest. Your 
Country Life Counsellor represents your own Coun- 
try Life Insurance Company, a strong Legal Reserve 
company offering security at a low net cost. Today, 
call your Country Life representative at your Farm 
Bureau office for counsel in planning your security 
program. 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT MOVE? 
How Much Insurance For the Youngster? 


= $1,000 m $3,000 INSURANCE 
m@ $5,000 m $10,000 gg ? conMPpaANY 


TAKE IT EASY 


Country Life’s Retirement Program as- 
sures a financially secure retirement 
while you are still young! It’s the 
“right move’ and the sooner the better 
to assure you freedom from dependence 
on others in your sunset years. 


MORTGAGE LIFTER 

If you’re paying off a mortgage, a 
Country Life “Home and Family Pro- 
tector” policy is made to order for 
you. It means just that .. . protection 
for home and family in the event of 
your death. It will pay off that mort- 
gage and clear your property. 


LLD. M.D. B.S. DDS. 


Let the youngsters decide when the 
time comes what degree they want. A 
Country Life “Educational Income” 
policy will guarantee the means of a 
good education — needed today on the 
farm as well as in the professions. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


If the success of your business venture 
depends upon the judgment and skill 
of the principals involved, protect that 
business with one of several Country 
Life “Business Policies” .... to guar- 
antee your investment in the event of 
the death of a principal. It’s the 
“right move’’ when you start any busi- 
ness. 


WHEN YOU STEP OUT 


When you step out, life insurance steps 
in! A Country Life policy assures you 
of maximum protection at minimum 
cost. It takes your place as an income 
producer for the family, and it is the 
“right move” in guaranteeing family. 
security. 


A 17°, LOSS 


The average estate shrinks 17% (large: 
estates more) when it is transferred 
and the settlement may take a year tc 
complete. Country Life policies fur 
nish a guaranteed liquid reserve to pay 


estate transfer costs. It’s the “righ | 


move” for the man who is anxious fo: 
his estate to be preserved intact. 
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FINAL EXPENSES 


Everyone should have a Country Life 
policy to meet last expenses. This as- 
sures prompt payment of doctor bills, 
hospital costs, undertaker’s fees, and 
final arrangements. This is the “right 
move” for everyone of every age. 
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WHO’S ALL WET? 


Not Him! The insurance program 
which daddy just took out for him will 
be his passport to happiness. It estab- 
lishes low cost protection, savings for 
education, launching a home, establish- 
ing a business. Start an insurance pro- 
b gram for children when they are 
young! .... Let it grow with them. 
It’s the “right move’ for every parent. 
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INSUrANCE 


List Changes In Boards of 
IAA Associated Companies 


ESULTS of elections of boards of 
directors of the statewide coopera- 
tives affiliated with the Illinois 
Agricultural Association announced 
at the IAA convention in St. Louis, 

are as follows: 


Iinois Farm Bureau Serum 
Association 

Directors re-elected: R. V. McKee, 
Varna; Ray Cunningham, Alvin; Jesse 
Tuttle, West York; J. W. Cory, DeKalb; 
Ben Bodecker, Sutter; Everett G. Rey- 
nolds, Jacksonville, and K. T. Smith, 
Greenfield. 


Ilinois Cooperative Locker Service 

New directors: H. J. Dahmer, Mar- 
ion, who succeeds E. A. Fosse, Marion; 
E, T. Culnan, Lincoln, (IAA board rep- 
resentative). 

Directors re-elected: Dana Cryder, 
Minooka; J. E. Mau, Harmon; Earl L. 
Wenzel, Kirkland; Carl J. Bates, Ke- 
wanee; C. Ray Ward, Cropsey, and Paul 
Rosentreter, Carlinville. 


Illinois Agricultural Auditing 
Association 

New directors: Irving M. Graham, 
Carthage; E. Y. Naffziger, Walnut, who 
succeeds R. H. Voorhees, Jerseyville, and 
Carl A. Lage, Saybrook. 

Director re-elected: 
Ellery. 


Lyman Bunting, 


Illinois Wool Marketing 
Association 

New director: August Eggerding, 
Red Bud, who succeeds Escol Oxford, 
Elizabeth. 

Directors re-elected: William Temple, 
Serena; A. L. Doubet, Williamsfield; J. 
King Eaton, Edwardsville, and J. T. 
Evans, Hoopeston. 


Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association 

New directors: Glen Ackermann, 
Ridott; B. W. Horan, Aledo; Otto Stef- 
fey, Stronghurst; M. Ray Ihrig, Golden, 
and Edwin Gumm, Galesburg. 

Directors re-elected: Mont Fox, Oak- 
wood; J. Ralph Beckett, Blue Mound; 
Carl A. Lage, Saybrook, and R. V. Mc- 
Kee, Varna. 


illinois Farm Supply Company 

Directors re-elected: J. P. Redman, 
Cairo; Charles Keslinger, LaFox; Frank 
J. Flynn, Murrayville; Jesse L. Beery, 


Cerro Gordo; George Chapple, Dwight; 
Glenn H. Geiter, Orangeville; John P. 
White, Washington; R. H. Monke, 
Litchfield; Fred E. Herndon, Macomb; 
Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, and F. E. Mor- 
ris, Buffalo. 


Illinois Grain Corporation 


New director: George Trotter, Coles 
City, who succeeds C. A. Hunt, Morris. 

Directors re-elected: Charles Schmitt, 
Beason; Carl O. Johnson, Varna; John 
H. Butterfield, Pana; E. E. Stevenson, 
Streator; Ralph Vercler, Washington; 
Sam Yergler, Cissna Park; Arthur Bert- 
sche, Pontiac; L. J. Sutter, Lexington; A. 
E. Burwash, Champaign; J. Fred Romine, 
Tuscola; Erwin Isenberg, Alhambra; C. 
J. Elliott, Streator; K. T. Smith, Green- 
field, and Homer Curtiss, Stockton. 


IHinois Grain Terminals Company 


New directors: D. L. Clarke, New 
Berlin, who succeeds M. W. Warren, 
Mansfield, and Chris Studley, Sheffield, 
who succeeds W. Attig, Ashton. 

Directors re-elected: Homer Curtiss, 
Stockton; Charles Schmitt, Beason; Ar- 
thur Burwash, Champaign; C. J. Diehl, 
Columbia; Marion Herzog, Blandinsville; 
James F. Holderman, Morris, and J. 
Howard Stone, Mason City. 


Country Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


New director: C. H. McCord, New- 
ton, who succeeds Otto Steffey, Strong- 
hurst. 

Directors re-elected: George F. Hayes, 
Galva; J. M. Beckett, Blue Mound, and 
Albert Webb, Ewing, all elected for 
three-year terms. 


Prairie Farms Creameries 


New directors: Ren Williamson, Mt. 
Carroll, who succeeds D. L. Garber, Mt. 
Carroll, and Earl M. Hughes, Wood- 
stock, who succeeds Chester McCord, 
Newton. 

Directors re-elected: Elmer Oren- 
dorff, Randolph; E. A. Fosse, Marion; 
T. L. Loveless, Gillespie; A. Oliver 
Bower, Bushton; Harry Gehring, Altona; 
H. J. Schumacher, Toluca; Carl Geiger, 
Milan; Henry Vollmer, Quincy, and John 
Sterchi, Olney. 


illinois Milk Producers Association 


New directors: Bart Walsh, DeKalb; 
Ray Peart, Galesburg; R. E. Stocker, 
Murrayville; Paul Bainbridge, Rockford; 
Walter Dodd, Loami; Carl Geiger, 
Milan, and Elmer Orendorff, Randolph. 

Directors re-elected: Delbert Freeman, 
Canton; George I. Maxwell, Champaign; 
J. Warren Ellis, Ridge Farm; Ray H. 
Miller, Clinton; Dean H. Radford, Ke- 
wanee; O. H. Ryan, Tonica; Charles 
Cameron, Peoria; Carl Eisele, Peoria; 
Mattie Nolan, Pontiac; Anthony Grawe, 
Quincy; Charles W. Krell, Glenarm; W. 
J. Swayer, Gurnee; Julian Ray, Vandalia; 
L. B. Coomber, Freeport; Glen D. Tom- 
baugh, Streator. 


Illinois Milk Producers Supply 
Company 


New directors: Harry Gehring, Al- 
tona; Thad Loveless, Gillespie; Charles 
Cameron, Peoria; O. H. Ryan, Tonica, 
and Earl M. Hughes, Woodstock. 


Masching Named 
Claims Supervisor 


For Country Fire 


HARLES C. MASCHING, native of 

Livingston county, and former organ- 
ization director and special agent in Taze- 
well county, began 
work Dec. 1 as 
claims supervisor 
with the Country 
Mutual Fire Com- 
pany, associated 
company of the II- 
linois Agricultural 
Association. 

Masching served 
as general agent in 
Tazewell county 
from 1938 until 
1942 when he en- 
tered the army. After three years in 
service with eight months of it in Eng- 
land, Masching returned to Tazewell 
county in October, 1945, as organiza- 
tion director and special agent. In 
June, 1947, he resigned as organiza- 
tion director and spent his full time as 
special agent. 

From 1936 to 1938, Masching was a 
fieldman for the insurance service de- 
partment of the three IAA associated 
insurance companies. From 1932 to 
1936 he was a cow tester in several II- 
linois counties, with two and one-half 
years spent in Effingham county where 
he helped to organize a dairy improve- 
ment association. 

Masching is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Masching, who farm near Odell. 


Cc. C. Masching 


L A. A. RECORD 


: 


HAT happens to the bonded 

debt of a district after reorgan- 

ization? What about township 

trustees and treasurers? What 

are the duties of the county super- 
intendent under the county 12-grade unit 
plan? How will reorganization affect 
real estate taxes of farmers? These are 
some of the questions asked at the IAA 
schools conference held in the Bishop 
Tuttle Memorial Temple in St. Louis on 
Wednesday, Nov. 19. 

Approximately 350 farm leaders at- 
ade? the conference including eight 
members of the original IAA _ state 
Schools Committee, numerous county 
school survey committee members and a 
number of prominent guests representing 
statewide organizations. 

Included in the latter group were the 
following: Luther Black — secretary, 
Illinois State Examining Board, represent- 
ing Vernon L. Nickell; Irving Pearson — 
executive secretary, Illinois Education As- 
sociation; Harlan Beem — county super- 
intendent of schools of Coles county, past 
president of the Illinois Association of 
County Superintendents; Mrs. Oplinger 
— first vice president, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; Dr. Eugene Fair 
— dean, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale; Paul C. Johnson — editor, 
Prairie Farmer; Mrs. Will Parks — IIli- 
nois Home Bureau Federation and state 
advisory commission; Mrs. William F. 


Bennett — first vice president, Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. D. E. 
Lindstrom — professor of rural sociol- 


ogy, College of Agriculture, University 
of Illinois. 

Earl Hughes, member of the IAA 
board of directors and member of the 
McHenry County School Survey Com- 
mittee, presided as chairman of the 
schools conference. After a brief wel- 
come to the crowd, he spoke of the 
changes in farm living and its affect on 
schools. ‘“We are in an industrial revolu- 
tion on the farm,” said Hughes. He 


Schools is the subject as Henry Husser, Henry county, talks with 
John K. Cox, IAA director of rural school relations, during the 
rural schools conference held in conjunction with the IAA annual 


meeting in St. Louis. 
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At left is Dennis Larson, Henry, and at 
right Harry Fiste, Bureau. 


continued, ““We have seen the advance 
in the production of land. It has meant, 
folks, that we have had to farm larger 
units, to do more work and to use ex- 
pensive tools to get the job done. We 
have seen gradual increases in farm op- 
eration. . . . It means we have to keep 
up to date in organization. It means 
larger units to get the job done on an 
economical basis. . . . We realize that 


the day of the small one-room school 
may be fast approaching an end.” 


School Legislation Progress 


Chairman Hughes then called on John 
K. Cox, IAA director of the department 
of rural school relations, to discuss brief- 
ly recent school legislation and trends in 
school reorganization to date. Cox called 
attention to the strong preference ex- 
pressed in the 44 tentative reports on 
file at that time for the 12 grade district 
either on the county or large community 
basis. 

He referred to the School Survey Act 
and the Community Unit Act as being 
the two key acts of the school reorganiza- 
tion program. He mentioned the need 
of a collection of information to be 
placed in the hands of new school board 
members regarding duties, good school 
policies, etc., and added that not all of 
the advantages or possibilities of a new 
12 grade district would be apparent or 
possible the first year or two but that the 


of schools. 


Saat, Conference 


Scans Recent Progress 


school patrons should consistently de- 
mand the best service possible under the 
12 grade district. 

In regard to the building programs 
made necessary by the wearing out of old 
buildings, by the increased enrollment 
due to war babies, and by reorganization, 
Cox advised caution against voting large 
bond issues, the period of payment of 
which might extend beyond the period of 


high incomes. He urged local people in- 
cluded in a new district to defer voting 
bond issues for buildings until the stabil- 
ity of the district and all its boundaries 
could be established. Said Cox: “We 
suggest that school districts make the 
most possible use of present buildings, 
consistent with sound educational prac- 
tices, and consider the practicability of 
temporary housing where feasible.” 


Community 12 Grade Unit 


Hugh Rowden, chairman of the Mont- 
gomery County School Survey Commit- 
tee, was asked by the chairman to dis- 
cuss some of the problems encountered 
in setting up community 12 grade dis- 
tricts. Rowden mentioned the lack of 
understanding between town and coun- 
try and the difficulty of drawing bound- 
ary lines as two of this committee’s big- 
gest problems. In referring to one of 
their recommendations which failed to 
carry, he attributed the failure to the 

(Continued on page 43) 


In animated conversation on the Illinois school situation is Mrs. 
W. S. Bennett of Flora, vice president of the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, with Harlan Beem, Coles county superintendent 
At upper left is John Butterfield of Christian county. 


Others are unidentified. 


] NANIMOUS approval for con- 
tinued state aid grants for farm 
roads was expressed by the 500 
farmers attending the property tax- 
ation and farm-to-highway roads 
conference held during the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association convention in St. 
Louis. 

Farmers at the meeting agreed on the 
need for a long-range continuous pro- 
gram for farm road financed in part by 
state money. It was pointed out that 
local property taxes at present finance 75 
per cent of the road mileage in the 
state’s farm-to-highway road system. 

These sentiments were confirmed dur- 
ing the meeting by an informal vote tak- 
en by Charles Mayfield, IAA director of 
road improvement. 


‘Study All Systems’ 


Addressing the group briefly Mayfield 
said: ‘‘Farmers are demanding that II- 
linois should have a long-range program 
of highway development consistent with 
and measured by the taxpayers’ willing- 
ness and ability to pay. However, we 
cannot hope to reach the ideal in road 
development over night because tax and 
revenue resources are not limitless.”’ 

C. J. Elliot, IAA director from Strea- 
tor who presided at the conference, said 
that he felt the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation should study all the road sys- 
tems in the state and make recommenda- 
tions for farm-to-market roads that would 
be consistent with fair support of the 
state hard road and county systems. 

It was suggested during the meeting 
that if the federal government would 
remove its one and one-half cent tax-on 
every gallon of gasoline and withdraw 
from the field of taxing motor fuels, IIli- 
nois could take over that portion of the 
tax and put it in a form of revenue for 
rural roads. 

It was also pointed out that many of 
the more than 1600 road districts could 
profitably combine and thus offer better 
road service to the people living on rural 
roads. 

Some farmers during the conference 
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stated that the main trouble in their road 
districts was that the road commissioner 
did not have enough 
money to_ spend. 
Others said that he 
had enough, but that 
he did not spend it © 
wisely. Still others 
said that their road 
commissioner was 
not a road man and 
could never give sat- 
isfaction regardless 
of money or other 
conditions. 


Cc. J. Elliott 


In discussing the new tax legislation 
passed during the 1947 session of the 
Illinois General Assembly Bert Vander- 
vliet, IAA director of property taxation, 
said that where local governing bodies 
in rural Illinois levied maximum amounts 
in 1946, under the Butler tax laws, or 
when maximum amounts were levied in 
1947 prior to July 22, tax bills payable 
in 1948 may exceed those paid in 1947. 


In other communities 1947 taxes will 


be materially reduced, he said, depend- 
ing upon the amount of the 1947 tax 
levies, the time the levies were adopted, 
and variable trends in real estate values 
between counties. 

At the conference several farmers ex- 
pressed concern over the possibility of 
losing home rule as school districts and 
road districts become larger through re- 
organization. 

“The principle of home rule is beyond 
argument,” Vandervliet said. ‘‘But you 
have home rule only when it is exercised 
by the voters. Few citizens attend the 
annual town meeting. Few attend pub- 
lic hearings on local budgets. 

“As a matter of fact there is reason 
to believe that home rule may be greatly 
implemented and strengthened by reduc- 
ing the number of local governments. 


Uniform Assessments 


It might make it easier for citizens to 
exercise direct control of their local gov- 
ernment.” 

Vandervliet said that the tax legisla- 
tion passed during the 1945 Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly had done a great deal to- 
ward securing uniform assessments be- 
tween counties, but that it had not in any 
manner contributed to leveling out as- 
sessments within the iadividual county. 

Turning to the field of taxes in gen- 
eral Vandervliet said: ‘There is every 
reason to believe that the cost of our 
state and local governments will con- 
tinue to rise. 

“Often our attention is directed to fed- 
eral affairs and we do not give enough 
thought to our taxes at home,” he con- 


cluded. 


Illinois delegates to the National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago in December were, Front 
row, left to right: Barbara Heath, Gallatin county; Lawrence A. Gregory, DuPage; Dorothy 
Giese, LaSalle; Robert W. Builta, McLean; Evelyn Love, Macoupin; Alfred DeCap, Whiteside; 
Doris Chelin, Bureau; Robert Lindquist, Henry; Evelyn Mollet, Bond; William Worthington, 
Livingston. Second row: Harley Harris, local leader, Pulaski; Bernadine Lambert, Mor- 
gan; Ronald Hack, Will; Marian Rueter, Scott; Kenneth Cook, DeKalb; Carleen Densch, 
Saline; William McDonald, Winnebago; Miss Anna Searl, state 4-H office; F. H. Mynard, 
state 4-H office. Third row: Cletus Schertz, Woodford; Pauline McMillan, Sangamon; 
Hobart Hinderliter, Fulton; Martha Klepfer, Stark; James Butler, Kankakee; Margaret Yana, 
Ford; Alvin R. Henninger, Boone; Sue Holcott, LaSalle; Bill Simon, Bureau; Mary Tracy, 
Jersey; and William R. Hobson, Greene. 
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RAPID EXPANSION 


MADE BY MARKETING YARDS 


IN ’47 


J OULD you like to sell your hogs 
in your home town through your 
own cooperative? Livestock farm- 
ers are saying yes to this question 
by their increased support of the 
Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 

sociation in its enlarged hog buying pro- 
gram. 

The Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation cannot reach every farmer yet but 
they are expanding 
rapidly into a state- 
wide marketing coop- 
erative by setting up 
farmer-owned buy - 
ing points for hogs. 

At their annual 
meeting in St. Louis 
President Mont Fox 
indicated how well 
farmers are respond- 
ing to this expand- 
ing program. “They 
have given the asso- 
ciation its biggest 
year. We handled 
about a quarter of a million hogs,” he 
said. ‘In all we sold about $15,000,000 
worth of livestock.” 

There is one big difference. These new 
cooperatives buy and pay for hogs right 
at the yards. All hogs are then sold for 
the local yard by the state sales force in 
Decatur. 

These new cooperatives have had the 
benefit of years of experience of their 
parent marketing agency, the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association which 
was organized back in 1931. 

It was based on six county marketing 
associations which formed the nucleus of 
the state company. These original county- 
wide companies are going strong and 
continue to expand. They are located in 
central and east central Illinois at Bloom- 
ington, Champaign, Decatur, Danville, 
Shelbyville and Paris. 

W. R. Cummins, manager of the Pro- 
ducers Marketing Association, Indian- 
apolis, in discussing a pilot packing 
plant, said farmers should develop their 


W. R. Cummins 
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outlets for meats before going too heavily 
into the packing business, suggesting we 
needed hams and bacons 6n Prairie Farms 
milk trucks. 

President Fox’s address read like a real 
Progress report. ‘By next year the serv- 
ices of Illinois Livestock will have been 
extended to 20 points in Illinois,” he pre- 
dicted. “Most of these points are county- 
wide in scope. Compare this with last 
year when only six county companies 
were in Operation.” 

For the coming year these county-wide 
marketing associations will content them- 
selves with buying only hogs from their 
farmer members. ‘We probably won't 
be able to broaden our sales service to 
cover cattle. But we may be able to offer 
feeder cattle to our members by the time 
the feeder season rolls around next fall,” 
Fox said. 

In his review of the year’s activity of 
the marketing cooperative Manager H. 
W. Trautmann of Decatur said their new 
expansion program had hardly reached 
the grass roots until his office was ‘'be- 
sieged with requests” asking for help in 
setting up these local marketing coopera- 
tives. 


Co-ops Spring Up 


The first of these cooperatives to or- 
ganize last year was started in Strong- 
hurst on Jan. 6 under the name of the 
Henderson Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion. It has been a success since the day 
it started. 

Other county marketing cooperatives 
were not long in following. The Ste- 
phenson Livestock Marketing Association 
opened at Freeport Feb..3 and have since 
opened a branch point at Lena. Adams 
County Marketing Association started in 
Quincy June 23, Hancock county at 
Elvaston on July 14, and Mercer county 
in Aledo July 23. 

Others have incorporated and have 
been buying and shipping for a short 
time. Scott county started at Bluffs Oct. 
1, Schuyler at Rushville Oct. 13, Henry 


Map shows results of Illinois Livestock Mar- 
keting Association expansion program dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. Lines radiate from 
state sales office at Decatur. Stars show 
old established buying points. Squares in- 
dicate buying points established since the 


past fiscal year. Circles show where buy- 
ing points are being set up. 


county at Cambridge Nov. 3, and White- 
side at Erie Nov. 17. 

The success of the program was indi- 
cated by members at the annual meeting. 
Stockmen said that the new co-ops were 
often able to raise day-by-day hog prices 
by 50 cents a hundred. Some said 50 
cents was too low. A dollar a hundred, 
they reported, was not uncommon. 

Farmers can now sell through this 
newly expanded cooperative service, at 
yards located in these cities: Blooming- 
ton, Champaign, Decatur, Danville, Shel- 
byville, Paris, Effingham, Stronghurst, 
Aledo, Bluffs, Rushville, Cambridge, Erie, 
Quincy, Elvaston, Freeport, and Lena. 

Commenting on last year’s market, 
Trautmann said: ‘We have been able to 
help our member yards through a maze 
of tricky markets that at times slipped 
$1 or $2, or even more, in a single trad- 
ing day without appreciable loss to our 
members and without much let-up of 
buying.” 

Trautmann said it cost 15.7 cents a 
head to market through Illinois Livestock 
this year. The 249,935 animals which 
cleared the sales office sold for $15,289,- 
305.15. Farmers were charged one fourth 
of one per cent, $38,853.28, to handle 
this livestock. 

Part of this was returned as patronage 
dividends to member yards. Checks 
amounting to $5,019.40 were mailed to 
member yards as patronage dividends. 
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FARMERS won 


LONG RANGE ROAD PROGRAM 
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IAA Grain Co-ops flit New 


HE AMERICAN farmer has a 

fair prospect for food exports 

higher than the pra level for 

many years ahead, Roy Hendrick- 

son, Washington representative 

of the National Feleration of 
Grain Cooperatives, told members of 
the Illinois Grain Corporation at their 
annual meeting 
held recently in 
St. Louis. 


“Our grain ex- 
ports will be need- 
ed to meet deficits 
for several years 
ahead because such 
surpluses .as Eastern 
Europe may devel- 
op will not, because 
of Russian domina- 
tion there, be avail- 
able to feed West- 
ern Europe as was the case before the 
war,” Hendrickson told his farm audi- 
ence. 


Roy Hendrickson 


From a close study of the areas 
which he had visited Hendrickson said 
he has come to the conclusion that this 
winter will be the season of greatest 
need since the start of the war. 


“The hunger of Western Europe,” 
Hendrickson said, “provides a picture 
of desperate human need. Food is 
critically meeded in Italy, Greece, 
France, and the Army-occupied areas 
of Germany, Austria, and Japan, and 
almost as badly needed in Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Finland and 
the United Kingdom.” 


He attributed this year’s shortage to 
the severe winter weather in 1946-47 
that killed crops in the ground, fol- 
lowed by floods and poor growing 
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weather, and abated by a discouraging 
array of troubles that plague Europe. 

President Charles Schmitt of Beason, 
reviewing the year’s business activity of 
the grain organization, told members 
at the annual meeting that their co- 
operative had earned more than one 
million dollars this year, a record for 
the company. 

Handling last year’s bumper corn 
and soybean crop gave Illinois Grain 
Corporation its greatest volume. It 
sold 32,000,000 bushels of grain for its 
member elevators. 

Illinois Grain Corporation, a coop- 
erative Commission company, a gre 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange, and the 
Peoria Board of Trade, principal ter- 
minal grain markets. It is owned and 
controlled by Illinois grain producers 
through their local elevators and 
county Farm Bureaus. It is an asso- 
ciated company of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

At the meeting patronage refunds 
on earnings amounting to nearly one 
and one-half cents per bushel were an- 
nounced, These savings totaled $475,- 
517 and will be passed back to mem- 
bers in the form of cash and class “C” 
preferred stock. 


The volume of 32,000,000 bushels 
was almost double last year’s 16,500,- 
000 but reflects also the increase result- 
ing from handling the grain of a large 
farmers cooperative in Des Moines. 


This year, because of its volume of 
business, the office of the Illinois 
Grain Corporation was moved into the 
Chicago Board of Trade building at 
the time the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation moved to its new home at 
43 E. Ohio street. 


Ready for dinner at the meeting of the IIl- 

nois Grain Corporation are, clockwise: W. 

D. Thissell, Coles county; R. K. Sickles, 

Adams; Emory W. Ward, Hancock; |. M. 

Graham, Hancock; Carl G. Prox, Hancock; J. 

Cc. Neill, Hancock; and Revel Thaxton, So- 
line. 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


lhighs in 1947 


OWA farmers are earning from three 
to five cents a bushel by handling 
their grain cooperatively through a 
grain terminals organization. 
This was the picture presented to 
Illinois farmers by Fred Maywald, 
manager of the grain department of the 
Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers. Association of 
Iowa, 

He spoke during 
the first annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois 
Grain Terminals 
Company held dur- 
ing the recent Illi- 
nois Agricultural As- 
sociation convention 
in St. Louis and pre- 
sided over by Presi- 


Homer Curtiss 


‘dent Homer Curtiss, JoDaviess county. 


“Terminal operations and grain mer- 
chandizing have paid well in recent years,”” 
Maywald said. ‘We reported net earn- 
ings of 514 cents a bushel to our mem- 
bers in 1946 and a little less than 3 cents 
last year.” 

An Indiana cooperative, he said, has 
had similar savings during the past five 
years with net savings ranging from 2 to 
8 cents a bushel. 

Speaking of the advantages inherent 
in grain merchandising, Maywald said it 
gives grain farmers a terminal market 
outlet, a step farther than local elevators 
can take toward final sale to processors. 

A terminal elevator in turn gives farm- 
ers a chance to take advantage of day by 
day market conditions, he said, and helps 
particularly with such practices as grain 
blending, or mixing various grades of 
grain, to produce a more marketable 
product. 

Reporting on Illinois Grain Termi- 
nals Company, Manager George Iftner 
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H. P. Joy, Morgan county, rises to ask a 

qvestion at the Illinois Grain Terminals 

meeting during the IAA convention in St. 
Louis. 


said the company is about ready to go 
with its merchandising program. Much 
of the work of organizing has been 
completed. 

Three river and 27 county grain 
marketing companies have been incor- 
porated into the new company which 
will be state-wide in its operations. 

Illinois Grain is a state-wide grain 
cooperative that will handle the grain 
of its members from farm to final mar- 
ket, the processor, through county and 
tiver terminal elevators being built 
eee principal Illinois waterways. 

“We will limit our operations to the 
terminal marketing of grain and will 
not duplicate services now offered by 
Illinois Grain Corporation which was 
set up to engage in the commission and 
brokerage business at terminal mar- 
kets,” Iftner said. 

The first of the river terminal ele- 
vators to start operating this year was 
Western Illinois Grain Company at Dal- 
las City. They handled about three quar- 
ters of a million bushels of corn, oats, 
wheat and soybeans in their first eight 
months of operation. 

Havana River Grain Company, also a 
river company, has been in business about 
six months. It will handle well over a 
half million bushels of grain, Iftner pre- 
dicted. 

The Producers River Grain Company 
of Morris was organized in August. Iftner 
said that it had not started to operate at 
the time of the annual meeting. 

The Prairie Grain Company recently 
finished pouring concrete on a new 140,- 
000-bushel elevator at Hennepin. It will 
soon start work on a similar elevator at 
Lacon. 

A number of county-wide elevator 
companies are in operation, Iftner said. 
They include. Henry, Stark, Knox, Bond, 
Montgomery, Lee, Champaign, Moultrie, 
Jersey, Coles, Schuyler, Monroe, Grundy, 
Livingston, Macoupin, Hancock, Mason, 
Ford, LaSalle, and St. Clair. 
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Honor Three Farm Advisers 


HREE Illinois farm advisers were 

among 90 throughout the nation 

to receive the Distinguished Serv- 

ice Award from the National 

County Agents Association at a 
banquet during their annual conven- 
tion held in Chicago Dec. 2 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


The Illinoians honored for outstand- 
ing work in the extension service were 
Edwin Bay, Sangamon county, Harold 
N. Myers, DeWitt county, and Frank 
H. Shuman, farm adviser for White- 
side county. All three were gradu- 
ated from the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Illinois in 1921. 


The citation which announced that 
Farm Adviser Ed Bay had received the 
Distinguished Service Award was word- 
ed: ‘He has carried on for many years an 
aggressive and successful soil improve- 
ment program and has done an out- 
standing job in 4-H club activities. He 
has taken an active part in working for 
the improvement and advancement of 
the profession of the farm adviser.” 
Bay has been in extension work and 
farm adviser in Sangamon county since 
1926. 


Harold N. Myers, farm adviser in 
DeWitt county since 1929, was hon- 
ored because “he has carried on a well 
balanced extension educational pro- 
gram and his leadership has influenced 
the farm people to help themselves in 
— production and marketing 
problems to present day situations.” 


Before going to DeWitt county, Myers 
served as farm adviser in Edwards 
county from 1927 to 1929. 


The citation for Farm Adviser Frank 
Shuman read: “He is recognized for his 
leadership in developing a _ well- 
rounded soil improvement program in 
Whiteside county. He is a firm be- 
liever in the extension philosophy of 
furnishing people with factual informa- 
tion which will enable them to find a 


solution to their own problems. Shu- 


man has also carried on educational 
programs dealing with farm family liv- 
ing and youth programs which have 
been highly successful.” 


ae 

~ 
Sangamon County Farm Adviser Edwin Bay 
is shown in a rare mood at the National 
County Agents Association meeting at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. He was 
one of three Illinois farm advisers honored 

at the meeting. 


One of the Illinois farm advisers honored at the annual meeting of the National County 
Agents Association in Chicago was DeWitt County Farm Adviser Harold Myers (second 


from left). 


Others in picture are Mrs. George Reid, Rock Island county (left); Mrs. Myers, 


and ©. O. Mowery, Macoupin county farm adviser. 
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LOCKER CO-OPS 
EXPANDING BY 
LEAPS AND BOUNDS 


$1,250,000 building program is 
lanned for this year by county 
ocker companies which have 
grown in recent years by leaps and 
bounds, Dana Cryder of Minooka, 
president of the Illinois Cooperative 
Locker Association, told members at 
their annual meeting in St. Louis. 

The Illinois Cooperative Locker Asso- 
ciation is associated with'the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association and held its an- 
nual meeting during the IAA convention 
in St. Louis. 

Illinois farmers already own and op- 
erate 112 cooperative frozen food locker 
plants with a capacity of 50,000 lockers, 
Cryder said, and this should be increased 
to 65,000 by next year. 

In addition to the locker plants 17 
slaughter plants have been built at a cost 
averaging about $40,000 or more each 
and are used to butcher stock going into 
locker plants. 

Discussing developments for next year 
Cryder said several counties, among them 
DeKalb and McLean, were considering 
building slaughter-processing plants sim- 
ilar to the new plant at Carlinville. 

The Carlinville slaughter-processing 
plant is in effect a small packing plant 
serving an entire county. Completed re- 
cently at a cost of $100,000, it is con- 
sidered a model plant of its kind. 

Cryder said the plant is equipped to 
take a live hog from a farmer's feedlot 
by truck and return the carcass processtd 
as ham or bacon — wrapped, labeled and 
frozen — to the farmer’s local locker 
plant. 

Throughout the state locker plants 
averaged a net saving of $2.67 for each 
locker, Cryder said, with total revenue 
averaging $25.66 per locker. 

The value of lockers to the health of 
Illinois farmers Cryder believes, cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. “We 
have too many people suffering from 
preventable malnutrition,” he said. ‘This 
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Dana Cryder, Kendall county, president of Illinois Cooperative 
Locker Association, presides at the association’s annual meeting 
in St. Lovis. Seated is Frank Gougler of the IAA marketing 


was brought to light during the war by 
the draft rejection of a high percentage 
of farm boys. We have a unique chance 
to serve our members and the general 
public by stressing human nutrition.” 

Turning to the business of operating 
locker plants, Cryder said: “Most of us 
have had our experience in operating 
farms. We haven't had a chance to learn 
the courtesies needed in operating a busi- 
ness. 


IOLOGICS and pharmaceuticals for 
farm animals will be handled for 
the first time next year by the II- 
linois' Farm Bureau Serum Asso- 
ciation. This was announced at 


their annual meeting held during 


the IAA annual convention in St. Louis. 
In his address to members, President 
Russell McKee of Varna said the co- 


Russell V. McKee (above) of Marshall- 

Putnam county, president of the Farm 

Bureau Serum Association, makes his annual 

report at the annual meeting of the serum 
association. 


division. 


“If we succeed in this cooperative lock- 
er venture, it is my firm conviction we 
learn more and more how to win and 
maintain a satisfactory relationship with 
our patrons. We must practice business 
principles.” 

Through equipment and supply sales 
to member companies, membership dues, 
and other sources the state office was 
able to pass back to member companies 
patronage refunds of $10,150.85. 


operative expects to sell at least 24 com- 
monly used drugs and biologics and a 
rather complete line of instruments. 

These will be in addition to the hog 
cholera serum and virus which the asso- 
ciation has handled for a number of 
years. New products include black leg 
bacterin, anti-swine erysipelas serum, and 
anti-hemorrhagic septicemia serum and 
bacterin. 

In announcing the new program Mc- 
Kee said that farmers spend millions each 
year on remedies that are extremely lim- 
ited in value. “In addition to wasting 
money,” McKee said, “the use of worth- 
less remedies gives farmers a false sense 
of security. 

“Tt is the plan of your association,” he 
said, ‘‘to handle only those reliable prod- 
ucts whose beneficial effects have been 
scientifically proven in the treatment of 
animals.” 

The serum association will also stress 
preventive disease control. ‘We should 
always remember that it is much cheaper 
to prevent disease than to try to cure 
sick animals,’” McKee said. 


To implement this enlarged program 
(Continued on page 34) 
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AM SURE you will repeat the pat- 

tern of our success in Wisconsin now 

that you have enlarged your wool 

marketing program, Roy Richards, 

manager of the Wisconsin Coopera- 

tive Wool Growers Association, told 
Illinois sheepmen recently. 


Speaking at the annual session of the 
Illinois Wool Growers Association held 
in St. Louis during 
the convention of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, 
Richards said Wis- 
consin growers mar- 
ket two-thirds of 
their wool through 
their cooperative. 


“We used to think 
that the work of a 
wool co-op was sea- 
sonal,”’ Richards said. 
“But we learned we needed a man on 
the job 12 months of the year.” 


Roy Richards 


“Wisconsin farmers were getting from 
30-38 cents for their wool during the 
shearing season,”’ he said, commenting 
on price. “The co-op this year will bring 
them at least 10 cents a pound more.” 


President William Temple of Serena 
said that the Illinois Wool Growers As- 


President William Temple of LaSalle ad- 
dresses Wool Growers as Manager Dale 
Rouse glances at notes. 


WOOL GROWERS 
TO EXPAND 


sociation in hiring a full time manager 
hopes to offer sheep raisers an expanded 
marketing program for next year. 


He said the association is negotiating 
to buy a warehouse this winter in a cen- 
tral location where Illinois wool can be 
graded and stored before final marketing. 


Dale Rouse of Danville is the new 
manager. He has been a fieldman for 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

Reporting on the year’s activities, Tem- 
ple said the Wool Growers’ Association 
marketed 210,000 pounds of wool coop- 
eratively in 1947. This was an increase 
in volume of 64,000 pounds from the 
preceding year. 

Temple said that wool growers will 
soon receive final settlement on this 1947 
clip which will bring a few cents less 
than the 48 cents a pound paid last year. 

The 1947 wool pool was handled in 
much the same way as a year ago. It 
was shipped directly to the warehouse of 
the Indiana Wool Growers Association 
where it was graded, stored, and prepared 
for sale. 


Advances on the '47 clip were made 
according to grade. This was possible 
because of the support price on wool. 
Advances made were: medium native, 
35¢ per pound; fine native, 27c; medium 
fed wool, 28c; fine fed wool, 22c; fine 
fed, 22c; rejects and stubby fine, 24c. 
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YES, ’48 STANDS FOR A 
BETTER CHANCE TO BEA 
PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


For the Farmer Who Uses 


Farm Bureau Serum As A 
Protection Against Hog 
Cholera. 


Select Vigorous Breeding 


Stock, Feed Balanced Ra- 
tions, Provide Proper Shelter, 
Rotate Pastures and Lots, 
Disinfect Buildings, Vacci- 
nate Early, and You Can’t 
Lose! 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 
43 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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$1,250,000 budding program its 
planned for this year by county 
locker companies which have 
grown in recent years by leaps and 
bounds, Dana Cryder of Minooka, 
president of the Illinois Cooperative 
Locker Association, told members at 
their annual meeting in St. Louis. 

The Illinois Cooperative Locker Asso- 
ciation is associated with the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association and held its an- 
nual meeting during the IAA convention 
in St. Louis. 

Illinois farmers already own and op- 
erate 112 cooperative frozen food locker 
plants with a capacity of 50,000 lockers, 
Cryder said, and this should be increased 
to 65,000 by next year. 

In addition to the locker plants 17 
slaughter plants have been built at a cost 
averaging about $40,000 or more each 
and are used to butcher stock going into 
locker plants. 

Discussing developments for next year 
Cryder said several counties, among them 
DeKalb and McLean, were considering 
building slaughter-processing plants sim- 
ilar to the new plant at Carlinville. 

The Carlinville slaughter-processing 
plant is in effect a small packing plant 
serving an entire county. Completed re- 
cently at a cost of $100,000, it is con- 
sidered a model plant of its kind. 

Cryder said the plant is equipped to 
take a live hog from a farmer's feedlot 
by truck and return the carcass processed 
as ham or bacon — wrapped, labeled and 
frozen — to the farmer's local locker 
plant. 

Throughout the state locker plants 
averaged a net saving of $2.67 for each 
locker, Cryder said, with total revenue 
averaging $25.66 per locker. 

The value of lockers to the health of 
Illinois farmers Cryder believes, cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. ‘We 
have too many people suffering from 
preventable malnutrition,” he said. ‘This 
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Dana Cryder, Kendall county, president of Illinois Cooperative 
Locker Association, presides at the association’s annual meeting 


in St. Louis. 


was brought to light during the war by 
the draft rejection of a high percentage 
of farm boys. We have a unique chance 
to serve our members and the general 
public by stressing human nutrition.” 

Turning to the business of operating 
locker plants, Cryder said: ‘Most of us 
have had our experience in operating 
farms. We haven't had a chance to learn 
the courtesies needed in operating a busi- 
ness. 


Seated is Frank Gougler of the !AA marketing 


division. 


“If we succeed in this cooperative lock- 
er venture, it is my firm conviction we 
learn more and more how to win and 
maintain a satisfactory relationship with 
our patrons. We must practice business 
principles.” 

Through equipment and supply sales 
to member companies, membership dues, 
and other sources the state office was 
able to pass back to member companies 
patronage refunds of $10,150.85. 


Serum Co-op To Sell Biologics 


the first time next year by the II- 
linois Farm Bureau Serum Asso- 
This was announced at 


IOLOGICS and pharmaceuticals for 
farm animals will be handled for 


ciation. 


their annual meeting held during 

the IAA annual convention in St. Louis. 
In his address to members, President 
Russell McKee of Varna said the co- 


Russell V. McKee (above) of Marshall- 

Putnam county, president of the Farm 

Bureau Serum Association, makes his annual 

report at the annual meeting of the serum 
association. 


operative expects to sell at least 24 com- 
monly used drugs and biologics and a 
rather complete line of instruments. 

These will be in addition to the hog 
cholera serum and virus which the asso- 
ciation has handled for a number of 
years. New products include black leg 
bacterin, anti-swine erysipelas serum, and 
anti-hemorrhagic septicemia serum and 
bacterin. 

In announcing the new program Mc- 
Kee said that farmers spend millions each 
year on remedies that are extremely lim- 
ited in value. “In addition to wasting 
money,” McKee said, “the use of worth- 
less remedies gives farmers a false sense 
of security. 

“Tt is the plan of your association,’’ he 
said, ‘'to handle only those reliable prod- 
ucts whose beneficial effects have been 
scientifically proven in the treatment of 
animals.” 

The serum association will also stress 
preventive disease control. ‘We should 
always remember that it is much cheaper 
to prevent disease than to try to cure 
sick animals,’ McKee said. 

To implement this enlarged program 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AM SURE you will repeat the pat- 

tern of our success in Wisconsin now 

that you have enlarged your wool 

marketing program, Roy Richards, 

manager of the Wisconsin Coopera- 

tive Wool Growers Association, told 
Illinois sheepmen recently. 


Speaking at the annual session of the 
Illinois Wool Growers Association held 
in St. Louis during 
the convention of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, 
Richards said Wis- 
consin growers mar- 
ket two-thirds of 
their wool through 
their cooperative. 


“We used to think 
that the work of a 
wool co-op was sea- 
sonal,” Richards said. 
“But we learned we needed a man on 
the job 12 months of the year.” 


Roy Richards 


“Wisconsin farmers were getting from 
30-38 cents for their wool during the 
shearing season,” he said, commenting 
on price. ‘The co-op this year will bring 
them at least 10 cents a pound more.” 


President William Temple of Serena 
said that the Illinois Wool Growers As- 
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He said the association is negotiating 
to buy a warehouse this winter in a cen- 
tral location where Illinois wool can be 
graded and stored before final marketing. 


Dale Rouse of Danville is the new 
manager. He has been a fieldman for 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

Reporting on the year’s activities, Tem- 
ple said the Wool Growers’ Association 
marketed 210,000 pounds of wool coop- 
eratively in 1947. This was an increase 
in volume of 64,000 pounds from the 
preceding year. 

Temple said that wool growers will 
soon receive final settlement on this 1947 
clip which will bring a few cents less 


President William Temple of LaSalle od- than the 48 cents a pound paid last year. 


dresses Wool Growers as Manager Dai 
Rouse glances at notes. 


WOOL GROWERS 


TO EXPAND 


sociation in hiring a full time manager 


The 1947 wool pool was handled in 
much the same way as a year ago. It 
was shipped directly to the warehouse of 
the Indiana Wool Growers Association 
where it was graded, stored, and prepared 
for sale. 


Advances on the °47 clip were made 
according to grade. This was possible 
because of the support price on wool. 
Advances made were: medium native, 
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35c per pound; fine native, 27c; medium 


hopes to offer sheep raisers an expanded fed wool, 28c; fine fed wool, 22c; fine 


marketing program for next year. 
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fed, 22c; rejects and stubby fine, 24c. 


YES, ’48 STANDS FOR A 
BETTER CHANCE TO BEA 
PROSPEROUS YEAR 


For the Farmer Who Uses 
Farm Bureau Serum As A 
Protection Against Hog 
Cholera. 


Select Vigorous Breeding 
Stock, Feed Balanced Ra- 
tions, Provide Proper Shelter, 
Rotate Pastures and Lots, 
Disinfect Buildings, Vacci- 
nate Early, and You Can’t 


Lose! 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 
43 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Farmers Lead 
The War On 


Animal Disease 


ELD for the first time at an annual 
meeting of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association was the confer- 
ence on Safety, Public Health, and 
Animal Health during the 1947 

convention in St. Louis. 


In introducing the directors of the 
IAA departments of public health and 
safety — W. W. Whitlock, and the 
department of veterinary medical re- 
lations — Dr. Don Van Houweling, 
Chairman Edwin Gumm, Knox county, 
said: 


“Two of our newest departments of 
the IAA, headed by two of our young- 
est men, have been carrying on a val- 
uable work, and are in a real position 
to render service to our membership. 
Let’s avail ourselves of their services. 


Whitlock showed a film which de- 
picted the apathy of farm people to 
accidents and how it required a shock 
to jar them into taking action. He 
suggested that county Farm Bureaus 
might want to do something about ac- 
cidents in their counties by organizing 
safety councils to keep farm safety con- 
stantly before the farmers in the 
county. A number of men in the 
audience approved the idea. 


Dr. Van Houweling also showed a 
film suggesting methods of preventing 
the spread of mastitis among dairy 
cattle. Van Houweling gave a short 
summary of the activities of the veteri- 
nary medical relations department in 
which he likened the work of veteri- 
Mariams as a war against disease. He 
emphasized that the war against dis- 
ease is never won completely, and that 
the farmer himself is the commanding 
officer in the campaign, and that the 
veterinarians and extension workers 
can help him only insofar as he would 
avail himself of their services. 


Farm Adviser F. H. Shuman of 
Whiteside county described what his 
county had done in controlling mas- 
titis. Shuman said greater cooperation 
was needed by all the people involved 
in the fight against animal disease. 
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Edwin Gumm, IAA director from Knox county, presides at the conference on safety, public 
health and animal health. At table are Dr. C.D. Van Houweling, IAA veterinarian (left), 
and W. W. Whitlock, IAA director of public health and safety. 


PLANT FOOD NEED IS ACUTE 


HE urgent need for the adoption 
of a national soil fertility program 
by Congress was arantically por- 
trayed by Donald Kirkpatrick, legal 
counsel for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and American Farm Bureau 
Federation, at the national agricultural 


K. T. Smith H. E. Slusher 


legislation conference of the IAA’s an- 
nual meeting. 

There is now a critical shortage of 
phosphorous and potassium, Kirkpatrick 
declared. ‘‘Farmers are taking out of 
the land five to six times the amount of 
phosphorous they are putting back and 
10 times as much potassium,” he pointed 
out. 

Kirkpatrick charged the fertilizer in- 
dustry with delinquency in building more 
plants to provide the needed supplies. 

“Although we have in the United 
States 60 per cent of the phosphorus de- 
posits of the world — enough to last for 
a 100 years — there have been practical- 
ly no additional plant capacities in the 
last two and a half years.” 

Kirkpatrick also asserted that the plant 
life of the corn belt is showing sub- 
stantial deficiencies in phosphorus. 

Citing the great need of Illinois farm- 
ers for additional fertilizer production, 
Kirkpatrick reported that Illinois Farm 
Supply Company had authorized the 


building of a $1,500,000 phosphate 
acidulating and fertilizer mixing plant 
near Fairmont City, Madison county. 
This will be built on a 20-acre site along 
U.S. Highway 40. The plant will have 
a total annual capacity of 30,000 tons of 
mixed goods and 20,000 tons of super- 
phosphate. 

H. E. Slusher, president of the Mis- 
souri Farm Bureau Federation, outlined 
the proposed coordination of the soil 
conservation activities to the conference. 

Slusher pointed out that under the 
proposed program, Farm Bureau is in- 
terested in getting the greatest amount 
of soil conservation possible for the 
money spent by the federal government. 
Chairman of the conference was IAA 
Director K. T. Smith, Greene county. 


SERUM CO-OP TO EXPAND 
(Continued from page 32) 
the state serum cooperative has hired a 
full time manager, Cecil F. Musser, who 
had previously been manager of the II- 
linois Cooperative Locker Service. 

These refunds were paid on a volume 
of 37;744,400 c.c. of serum and 3,140,- 
375 c.c. of virus. This was compared 
with the previous year of 39,492,725 c.c. 
of serum and 3,362,900 c.c. of virus. 

McKee said that 12 counties handled 
more than a million c.c. of serum last 
year. They were Knox, Henry, Warren, 
McLean, Fulton, Peoria, Pike, McDon- 
ough, LaSalle, DeKalb, Marshall, and 
Putnam. Knox was high with 2,067,000 
c.c. of serum. 

Musser said that farmers have done 
an excellent job in vaccinating their hogs 
and controlling hog cholera. He said 
the smallest number of trouble cases were 
reported this year than any in the com- 
pany’s history. 
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Retiring President R. H. Voorhees, Jersey county, presides at annual meeting of Illinois 
Agricultural Auditing Company in St. Lovis. Others at table are (I. to r.) Carl Lage, B. H. 
E. 


Horan, Roy Edwards, George Metzger, Nancy Anderson, secretary, and Manager C. 
Strand. 


Farmer-Onned Cooperatives Finish 


Greatest Year in Their History 


HE 32 accountants who work for the Illinois Agricultural Audit- 
ing Association scanned the books on an estimated $250,000,000 
worth of business transacted last year through cooperatives owned 


principally by Illinois farmers. 


C. E. Strand, manager of this unique cooperative, an associated 
company of the Illinois Agricultural Association, reported at their 
annual meeting held during the IAA convention in St. Louis that this 
was the greatest year in history for farm cooperatives in Illinois, in- 


cluding the auditing cooperative. 


Organized in 1924 as the first cooperative of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, the auditing company this year handled the books 


for 471 member companies. 


Its members consist of 92 Farm Bureaus, 67 Farm Bureau sub- 
sidiaries, 36 cold storage lockers, 98 grain elevators, 21 livestock com- 
panies, 85 service companies, 3 Home Bureaus, 31 dairies and cream- 
eries, 5 insurance companies, and 33 miscellaneous organizations. 

Strand said it took 45,135 hours of work and 140,208 miles of 
travel to handle the work for this year. 


G. E. MERKER JOINS 
tAA LEGAL STAFF 


EORGE E. MERKER of Harvey has 
joined the legal staff of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association under the direc- 
* tion of General Counsel Donald Kirk- 
siesta patrick. He will be 
engaged in general 
law work for the As- 
sociation. 

Merker was born 
and reared in Chica- 
go Heights where 
he attended _ local 
schools. He attended 
Thornton Junior Col- 
lege, the University 
of Chicago, and was 

~* ee pakatol from the 
Kent College of Law, Chicago, in 1942. 

He passed his bar éxam in September 
1942 and went into the army the fol- 
lowing month. He served with the 
90th Infantry in the Philippine and 
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Okinawa campaigns and was dis- 
charged in January, 1946. Since his dis- 
charge, he has been practicing law as a 
partner in the firm ot Ades and Merker 
of Harvey. 


Southern Illinois 
Picks 4-H Camp 
At W. Frankfort 


ARM advisers and home advisers 

representing 28 southern Illinois 

county Farm and Home Bureaus 

have unanimously — the se- 

lection of a 4-H Club camp site at 

West Frankfort City Lake for the 
southern Illinois district. 


The camp site, comprising an area of 
approximately 100 acres, was offered to 
the 28 southern Illinois counties by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Kiwanis Club 
and the city council of West Frankfort. 


Twenty-five acres of the site were 
given as an outright gift and the re 
maining 75 acres were offered on a 99- 
year lease agreement. Terms of the lease 
were scheduled to be drawn up the first 
part of December by Paul Mathias, IAA 
secretary, and representatives of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois extension service. 


The camp will be for the use of all 
rural young people’s groups in southern 
Illinois. The lake on which the camp 
fronts is approximately 254 acres in area 
and will be an excellent site for swim- 
ming, fishing and boating. 


The new camp will be the third in a 
series of four being laid out in the state. 
The northern Illinois camp is Camp 
Shaw-waw-nas-see in Kankakee county; 
the central Illinois camp is at Camp Al- 
lerton in Piatt county. A fourth camp 
is to be selected for western Illinois. 


A group of southern Illinois farm advisers who took part in the meeting approving the 

selection of a 4-H Club district camp at Lake West Frankfort are shown together during 

the IAA convention in St. Louis. Left to right: Paul T. Wilson, Saline county; J. G. Mec- 

Call, Perry; C. J. Christenson, Franklin; Don Lee, Jefferson; W. C. Anderson, Jackson; and 
Edward V. Barnes, Richland. 
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ELD tor the first time at an annual 

meeting of the Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association was the confer- 

ence on Safety, Public Health, and 

Animal Health during the 1947 
convention in St. Louis. 


In introducing the directors of the 
IAA departments of public health and 
safety — W. W. Whitlock, and the 
department of veterinary medical re- 
lations — Dr. Don Van Houweling, 
Chairman Edwin Gumm, Knox county, 
said: 


“Two of our newest departments of 
the IAA, headed by two of our young- 
est men, have been carrying on a val- 
uable work, and are in a real position 
to render service to our membership. 
Let's avail ourselves of their services. 


Whitlock showed a film which de- 
picted the apathy of farm people to 
accidents and how it required a shock 
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Edwin Gumm, IAA director from Knox county, presides at the conference on safety, public 
health and animal health. At table are Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, IAA veterinarian (left), 
and W. W. Whitlock, IAA director of public health and safety. 
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counsel for the Illinois Agricultural 
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Citing the great need of Illinois farm- 
cers to {ditional fertilizer production, 
Kirkpatrick reported that Illinois Farm 


Supply Company had authorized the 


building of a $1,500,000 phosphate 
acidulating and fertilizer mixing plant 
near Fairmont City, Madison county. 
This will be built on a 20-acre site along 
U.S. Highway 40. The plant will have 
a total annual capacity of 30,000 tons of 
mixed goods and 20,000 tons of super- 
phosphate. 

H. E. Slusher, president of the Mis- 
souri Farm Bureau Federation, outlined 
the proposed coordination of the soil 
conservation activities to the conference. 

Slusher pointed out that under the 
proposed program, Farm Bureau is in- 
tcrested in getting the greatest amount 
of soil conservation possible for the 
money spent by the federal government. 
Chairman of the conference was IAA 
Director K. T. Smith, Greene county. 
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Retiring President R. H. Voorhees, Jersey county, presides at annual meeting of Illinois 


Agricultural Auditing Company in St. Louis. Others at table are (I. to r.) Carl Lage, B. H. Southern | llinois 


Horan, Roy Edwards, George Metzger, Nancy Anderson, secretary, and Manager C. E. 
Strand. 
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HE 32 accountants who work for the Illinois Agricultural Audit 
ing Association scanned the books on an estimated $250,000,000 
worth of business transacted last year through cooperatives owned 
principally by Illinois farmers. 

C. E. Strand, manager of this unique cooperative, an associated 


company of the Illinois Agricultural Association, reported at their 


annual meeting held during the IAA convention in St. Louis 
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BLUE SEAL 


GROW CROP 


INOCULANT 


FOR SOY BEANS 


ALL VARIETIES 


rans BLUE SEAL 


INOCU LANTS 


20%, ON EARLY PURCHASES 
YE OF BLUE SEAL INOCULANTS 


Si This savings is made possible through early production and large volume 


cooperative buying. Early ordering guarantees ample supply and elim- 
inates wasteful leftovers. Each package is fresh and bears an expiration 


date for your protection. 


VE NITROGEN... 


Farmers all over Illinois are searching for commercial 
nitrogen fertilizers that are not available. Nitrogen is the 
most limiting factor in crop production. The air above your farm contains 


nitrogen in abundance. If properly inoculated, your legumes will take 
free nitrogen from the air and make it available for crops. Blue Seal 
Inoculants will aid you in building your own nitrogen factory on your 
farm. Take the guess out of inoculation! Buy Blue Seal and be sure! 


See Your Blue Seal Feed Salesman, or 
Your Local Farm Bureau Distributor 


Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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experienced by other farmers dur- 
ing 1947, L.L. Colvis, secretary of 
marketing for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, said today. 
Speaking at the marketing conference 
held in conjunction with the annual ses- 
sions of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Colvis said the Illinois crop moved 
two weeks late and ran into competition 
from other areas. 


“It was a big crop,” Colvis added, 
“and much of it matured in hot, dry 
weather which cut into its quality. Be- 
cause of the late season there was con- 
siderable competition from other produc- 
tion areas which were not late.” 

Colvis also reported on the Illinois 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, an associated 
cooperative marketing association of the 
IAA that handles fruit and vegetables 
grown by its Southern Illinois members. 


Colvis said that the total volume han- 
dled by the Exchange showed a nice 
increase this year. This volume was giv- 
en as follows with the 1946 volume in 
parenthesis: 

Peaches, 225,735 bu. (155,929); ap- 
ples, 192,354 (198,839); strawberries, 
23,141 crates (4,505); miscellaneous 6,- 
719 (11,249). 

The Exchange continued as sales agent 
for the Tri-County Peach Growers As- 
sociation, handling most of the sales 
through the loading shed at Irvington, 
Colvis reported. The Edgar county 
Strawberry Association was again served, 
as was the Murphysboro Growers As- 
sociation. 

He said that in 1947 for the first time 
the Calhoun Apple Exchange reorgan- 
ized and joined the Illinois Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, transferring all its sales 
work to the Exchange. It was expected 
that more than 50,000 bushels of Cal- 
houn county apples were sold by the 
Fruit Exchange before the end of the 
calendar year. 

After being under construction for al- 
most two years the 60,000 bushel cold 
storage building at Carbondale is now 
nearly completed and can be used. Col- 
vis said that the entire space available 
was rented and if the capacity were 


RUIT and vegetable growers have 
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doubled it would not have been too large 
for its first year of operation. 

The Fruit Growers Exchange has had 
three managers during the year. L. L. 
Colvis, who served for nearly six years 
as general manager of the Exchange as 
well as director of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Marketing Department of the IAA, 


resigned Feb. 1 to become Secretary of 


Marketing of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

He was succeeded by T. L. Davis who 
remained as general manager through the 
heavy end of the 1947 marketing season 
and upon his resignation Oct. 1 was 
succeeded by R. S. McBride, sale man- 
ager for the last two years. At the same 
time Dudley Klamp, assistant sales man- 
ager, was promoted to sales manager. 

The Fruit Exchange Supply Company, 
a subsidiary of the Fruit Exchange, was 
expected to sell more than $700,000 
worth of supplies this year. 

Under the management of Fred B. 
Bierer, the supply company last year de- 
clared patronage dividend rates to mem- 
bers of 4 per cent on fertilizers, 4 per 
cent on blaskets, 744 per cent on spray 
material, and 10 per cent on miscella- 
neous items. The supply subsidiary was 
organized in 1942. 


STUDY NEW METHODS 
TO RETAIN QUALITY 

A new study to find new and im- 
proved ways to avoid loss of quality in 
poultry meat and eggs has been 
launched by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

A second study will seek to develop 
news ways of preparing and processing 
cooked poultry meat, especially turkey 
meat, and find more accurate methods 
for isolating microorganisms that might 
be present in eggs or egg products. 


C.0.D. TO OPEN STORE 

Raymond Montavon, for 10 years 
Organization director for Lee county, 
has resigned to operate a grocery store 
he bought recently in DeKalb. 
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When your livestock and poultry have to spend 
their time and energy scratching and fighting 
lice, mites and other insects, they're NOT 
scratching for YOU! 


Stop this threat to health and waste of energy 


BLUE SEAL 


DRY DIP 


Easy to use and harmless to livestock and poul- 
try. Especially valuable during winter season 
when liquid dips would be harmful. 

Ask your Blue Seal Trucksalesman. 
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Simply sprinkle Blue Seal Dry Dip 
into the hair, using plenty along 
the back of the animal from head 
to tail, as this is where the lice are 
found in largest numbers. On cat- 
tle, be sure to sprinkle around 


base of horns and in depression 
at the base of the tail... . Also, 
sprinkle bedding with Dry Dip. 
Animals must be kept dry for at 
least 48 hours after applying 
Dry Dip to body. 


For 


Hog house should be cleaned of 
all litter. Sprinkle new bedding 
with Blue Seal Dry Dip. Brush into 
hair of hogs thoroughly and re- 
peat frequently. Blue Seal Dry 
Dip is too strong to use directly 


/ HOGS and POULTRY 


on lousy hens, without mixing first 
with about two parts of road dust 
or ashes. Clean hen houses and 
sprinkle full strength around the 
roosts and in the nests. 

o 


Ask Your Blue Seat TMucksalesman 


Distributed exclusively by 84 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 


BLUE SEAL 


GROW CROP 


INOCULANT 


BLUE SEAL 


INOCU LANTS 


J, ON EARLY PURCHASES 


GAVE 20/0 OF BLUE SEAL INOCULANTS 


This savings is made possible through early production and large volume 
cooperative buying. Early ordering guarantees ample supply and elim- 
inates wasteful leftovers. Each package is fresh and bears an expiration 


date for your protection. 


WITROGEN... 

"4 Farmers all over Illinois are searching for commercial 

AV nitrogen fertilizers that are not available. Nitrogen is the 
most limiting factor in crop production. The air above your farm contains 
nitrogen in abundance. If properly inoculated, your legumes will take 
free nitrogen from the air and make it available for crops. Blue Seal 
Inoculants will aid you in building your own nitrogen factory on your 


farm. Take the guess out of inoculation! Buy Blue Seal and be sure! 


See Your Blue Seal Feed Salesman, or 
Your Local Farm Bureau Distributor 


Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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RUIT and vegetable growers have 
not enjoyed the same prosperity 
experienced by other farmers dur- 
ing 1947, L.L. Colvis, secretary of 
marketing for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, said today. 

Speaking at the marketing conference 
held in conjunction with the annual ses- 
sions of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Colvis said the Illinois crop moved 
two weeks late and ran into competition 
from other areas. 

“It was a big crop,” Colvis added, 
“and much of it matured in hot, dry 
weather which cut into its quality. Be- 
cause of the late season there was con- 
siderable competition from other produc- 
tion areas which were not late.” 

Colvis also reported on the Illinois 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, an associated 
cooperative marketing association of the 
IAA that handles fruit and vegetables 
grown by its Southern Illinois members. 


Colvis said that the total volume han- 
dled by the Exchange showed a_ nice 
increase this year. This volume was giv- 
en as follows with the 1946 volume in 
parenthesis: 

Peaches, 225,735 bu. (155,929); ap- 
ples, 192,354 (198,839); strawberries, 
23,141 crates (4,505); miscellaneous 6,- 
719 (11,249). 

The Exchange continued as sales agent 
for the Tri-County Peach Growers As- 
sociation, handling most of the sales 
through the loading shed at Irvington, 
Colvis reported. The Edgar county 
Strawberry Association was again served, 
as was the Murphysboro Growers As- 
sociation. 

He said that in 1947 for the first time 
the Calhoun Apple Exchange reorgan- 
ized and joined the Illinois Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, transferring all its sales 
work to the Exchange. It was expected 
that more than 50,000 bushels of Cal- 
houn county apples were sold by the 
Fruit Exchange before the end of the 
calendar year. 

After being under construction for al- 
most two years the 60,000 bushel cold 
storage building at Carbondale is now 
nearly completed and can be used. Col- 
vis said that the entire space available 
was rented and if the capacity were 
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doubled it would not have been too large 
for its first year of operation. 

The Fruit Growers Exchange has had 
three managers during the year. L. L. 
Colvis, who served for nearly six years 
as general manager of the Exchange as 
well as director of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Marketing Department of the IAA, 


FARM PICTURE 


resigned Feb. 1 to become Secretary of 
Marketing of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

He was succeeded by T. L. Davis who 
remained as general manager through the 
heavy end of the 1947 marketing season 
and upon his resignation Oct. 1 was 
succeeded by R. S. McBride, sale man- 
ager for the last two years. At the same 
time Dudley Klamp, assistant sales man- 
ager, was promoted to sales manager. 

The Fruit Exchange Supply Company, 
a subsidiary of the Fruit Exchange, was 
expected to sell more than $700,000 
worth of supplies this year. 

Under the management of Fred B. 
Bierer, the supply company last year de- 
clared patronage dividend rates to mem- 
bers of 4 per cent on fertilizers, 4 per 
cent on blaskets, 7/4 per cent on spray 
material, and 10 per cent on miscella- 
neous items. The supply subsidiary was 
organized in 1942. 


STUDY NEW METHODS 
TO RETAIN QUALITY 

A new study to find new and im- 
proved ways to avoid loss of quality in 
poultry meat and eggs has been 
launched by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

A second study will seek to develop 
news ways of preparing and processing 
cooked poultry meat, especially turkey 
meat, and find more accurate methods 
for isolating microorganisms that might 
be present in eggs or egg products. 


C.O.D. TO OPEN STORE 

Raymond Montavon, for 10 years 
Organization director for Lee county, 
has resigned to operate a grocery store 
he bought recently in DeKalb. 
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BLUE SEAL 
f ORY INSECTICIDE 


AwO LOUSE RILLER 


When your livestock and poultry have to spend 
their time and energy scratching and fighting 
lice, mites and other insects, they're NOT 
scratching for YOU! 


Stop this threat to health and waste of energy 


~ BLUE SEAL 


DRY DIP 


Easy to use and harmless to livestock and poul- 
try. Especially valuable during winter season 
when liquid dips would be harmful. 

Ask your Blue Seal Trucksalesman. 
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Simply sprinkle Blue Seal Dry Dip 
into the hair, using plenty along 
the back of the animal from head 
to tail, as this is where the lice are 
found in largest numbers. On cat- 
tle, be sure to sprinkle around 


base of horns and in depression 
at the base of the tail... . Also, 
sprinkle bedding with Dry Dip. 
Animals must be kept dry for at 
least 48 hours after applying 
Dry Dip to body. 


For 


HOGS and POULTRY 


Hog house should be cleaned of 
all litter. Sprinkle new bedding 
with Blue Seal Dry Dip. Brush into 
hair of hogs thoroughly and re- 
peat frequently. Blue Seal Dry 
Dip is too strong to use directly 


on lousy hens, without mixing first 
with about two parts of road dust 
or ashes. Clean hen houses and 
sprinkle full strength around the 


roosts and in the nests. 
e 


tsk Your Glue Seal Truckoaleaman 


Distributed exclusively by 84 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 


1AA PRESIDENT 
SHUMAN ASKS FOR 
MORE PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 14) 


quality products. These conditions exist 
as a result of serious nation-wide short- 
ages, together with the continued tend- 
ency for control of these industries to 
drift into fewer hands. Again the Farm 
Bureau members in Illinois will make 
their decision as to the route to follow. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has had numerous requests from County 
Farm Bureau organizations, urging that 
an investigation be made of the need for 
@ state cooperative purchasing program 
for seeds. A preliminary study has been 
made. Indications are that Illinois farm- 
¢rs in many areas do not have a depend- 
able supply of high quality seeds avail- 
able. Many seed handlers give very lit- 
tle attention to variety, adaptation, purity 
or certification. The Association plans 
to complete this investigation and pos- 
sibly to develop a plan calling for action 
in the near future. 


State Legislative Problems 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
actively represented Illinois farmers be- 
fore the 65th session of the General As- 
sembly at Springfield. I want to give 
special recognition to the Association’s 
legislative committee for the effective 
manner in which they have represented 
your organization. There has, however, 
been a tendency on the part of some 
counties to take these results for granted. 
On legislation we must, in the future, 
have even more united support from 
local organizations. 


I do not think it is overly critical to 
observe that during recent years the leg- 
islature has been inclined to postpone 
action on much of the important legisla- 
tion to the last few hours of the session. 
This practice results in the passage of 
some bad legislation, the killing of many 
desirable bills and lends itself to political 
tebe tactics. It was the last minute 
egislative jam which resulted in killing 
the sppee tiation for the Veterinary Col- 
lege building and certain other measures 
supported by the Association. 

One of the major accomplishments was 
the passage of an appropriation of $15,- 
000,000 for farm to highway road con- 
struction purposes. In this connection, 
we should emphasize that a permanent 
long range papa for lifting rural Il- 
linois out of the mud must be developed. 
Continually increasing demands upon the 
state treasury from other sources will 
make it even more difficult to have an 
adequate local and secondary road pro- 
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gram supported by direct appropriations. 
There is also some justification for criti- 
cism of the manner in which these funds 
are spent in many counties. These ap- 
propriations intended for a permanent 
road program are being used in some 
cases for maintenance or temporary im- 
provement. Each County Farm Bureau 
should immediately find out how these 
road funds are being spent in their coun- 
ty and take steps to correct instances of 
misuse. 


Pioneered School Reorganization 


Illinois Agricultural Associaton has 
been the pioneer in the movement for 
school reorganization in Illinois. The 
progress has been remarkable. Legisla- 
tion enacted by the last General Assem- 
bly, if properly used, will make possible 
still further progress. However, now is 
a proper time to “make haste slowly.” 
Farmers should make sure that reorgan- 
ization proposals are in the long time 
best interests of their children and the 
community. We should not lose sight 
of one of our original objectives, which 
was to improve rural educational oppor- 
tunities and at the same time strengthen 
the rural community by binding it to- 
gether with a community school system 
of adequate size. We should remember 
that there are many strictly rural com- 
munities capable of supporting an ex- 
cellent well attended school and that no 
improvement in educational opportunity 
results from transferring rural children 
to an already over-crowded urban school. 
Another precaution that farmers should 
take is to be certain that they have ade- 
quate representation on the boards of 
education of the reorganized districts. 
Under the present property tak laws in 
Illinois, farm land will bear more than 
its fair share of the cost of many of the 
newly created districts. This could be a 


very serious situation if urban areas, pay- 
ing a comparatively small proportion of 
the cost, were in control of the district. 

Rural property taxes have increased 
at an alarming rate, due in part to the 
tendency of local taxing bodies to take 


advantage of the increased assessed valu- 
ations provided under the 100 per cent 
valuation laws. The Association joined 
with other groups to support legislation 
designed to place some reasonable limits 
upon these local taxing units. This leg- 
islation was enacted and it is hoped may 
result in some improvement. 


National Problems 


This year of 1947 has brought farmers 
of the entire nation a series of one crisis 
after another. Material, equipment and 
labor shortages have continued unabated. 
Prices and wages have raced upward in 
an inflationary spiral. The people of 
Europe and much of Asia are on the 
verge of starvation. Verbal strife and 
suspicion between nations increased to 
an alarming extent. In addition to all 
this, the United States and, in fact, the 
whole world, suffered one of the most 
unfavorable crop seasons in recent his- 
tory. Despite all of these difficulties, 
there have been several constructive leg- 
islative steps taken by Congress that are 
of interest to farmers. 


Legislative Accomplishments 


Illinois Agricultural Association active- 
ly supported the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in its successful effort to se- 
cure passage of legislation designed to 
place reasonable regulations upon labor 
and other organizations. Farmers sup- 
ported this legislation, not to hamper or- 
ganization of labor, but rather to protect 


the economic well being of our Democra- * 


cy from the destructive effects of the re- 
cent numerous and selfish battles for 
power between labor and industry. 

A second major national legislative 
ee which was supported actively by 

th your state and national organizations 
was the drive to reduce government ex- 
penditures. Representatives of your or- 
ganization appeared before committees of 
Congress to suggest ways in which gov- 
ernment expenses in agriculture and all 
other departments could be reduced. 
Careful studies were made to determine 
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where reductions could be made without 
seriously curtailing ‘essential services. 
Many millions in savings were effected, 
yet very few of us have noticed any harm- 
ful curtailment in government activity. 
This should certainly indicate that even 
more drastic reductions would be ap- 
propriate. 

A third victory for farmers was the 
passage of an appropriation to initiate an 
active research program under the Agri- 
cultural Research and Marketing Act. 
This legislation provides for an enlarged 
research program in production and mar- 
keting problems affecting all phases of 
agriculture. Advisory committees have 
been appointed and preliminary proposals 
submitted. Your organization has ex- 
amined these suggested research projects 
and finds that most of them deal with 
production problems. We have strongly 
urged that greater emphasis be placed 
upon research in the fields of marketing 
and distribution. 


Agricultural and the National 
Economy 


Agriculture is keeping pace with all 
other segments of our national economy 
in technical improvements and efficiency. 
As a result, production is at the highest 
level in the history of America. We 
have reached these new heights of pro- 
duction despite the fact that the percent- 
age of the population employed on farms 
has steadily declined. However, even 
after these shifts in population, agricul- 
ture remains today the most important 
single industry in our economy. The 
welfare of the farmer has considerable 
bearing upon the prosperity of all other 
groups in our nation. Conversely, agri- 
cultural prosperity depends upon a sat- 
isfactory level of consumer income. 

Realizing the complexity of this sit- 
uation and faced with the necessity of 
helping to formulate an improved long 
time farm program, your organization 
appointed a statewide committee of out- 
standing farmers to give careful study to 
the problems of future policy. This 
Economic Study Committee has com- 
pleted its work and has presented its re- 
port. This report will be distributed to 
the counties in the near future for the 
consideration of the leadership. In ap- 
proaching any problem on which there is 
such a divergence of opinion, it would 
be impossible to reach complete accord. 
Despite the fact that many of us will 
disagree with some of the conclusions of 
this Committee, I am sure that all will 
agree that the realistic thinking and dis- 
cussions which this report will generate 
among farmers will be worthwhile. Bear 
in mind that it is a committee study for 
consideration only and that it is not in- 
tended to reflect the official position of 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 
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Is There a Need for a Farm 
Program? 


We are living under a rather effective- 
ly controlled economy in America today. 
With governmental aid and encourage- 
ment, practically all business, industrial 
and labor groups are regulating and con- 
trolling their production in order to 
maintain the prices of their products. 
Agriculture is one of the few groups 
which has consistently followed a policy 
of abundant production. Even under the 
production controls of the AAA, farmers 
reduced their total production by only 
5 per cent while industry with voluntary 
methods cut their output 5 weer! 
50 per cent. If industry and labor could 
and would continue production regard- 
less of price level, there would probably 
be little need for special farm programs. 
There is nothing to indicate that indus- 
try and labor are ready to abandon their 
past policies. 

Farmers have turned to government 
for aid in solving two very important 
and persistent problems during the last 
three decades. In the first place, the 
wide fluctuations in the general level of 
farm prices have resulted in ruinous 
“boom and bust” cycles. Farm prices 
fluctuate more rapidly and to greater ex- 
tremes than do the prices of most other 
commodities. This condition alone de- 
stroys the stability of the industry. The 
second major problem is the chronic 
disparity which has existed between farm 
prices and non-agricultural prices. This 
disparity has persisted even during pe- 
riods of relatively high prices and bis 
resulted in an unfair division of the na- 
tional income, with agriculture’s share 
reduced below an equitable proportion. 
With these things in mind, let us turn 
to a consideration of some present prob- 
lems and proposals. 


Inflation and Price Cycles 


The present price inflation is simply 
the current manifestation of the problem 
mentioned previously — the extremely 
wide fluctuations in price levels. A brief 
historical record reveals that farm prices 
move up and down very closely with the 
price level variations of all commodities 
and of consumer purchasing power. One 
of the most important steps toward per- 
manent improvement of agriculture’s eco- 
nomic condition would be some plan to 
eliminate the wide fluctuations in general 
price levels. Therefore, when we look 
for a cure for inflation, we are also look- 
ing for some method of securing greater 
general stability of prices and of con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

Farmers have been thinking about this 
problem for a long time and are in some- 


what general agreement as to a program 
for action. The first and most impor- 
tant need today is for full production by 
all groups — industry, agriculture and 
labor. Agriculture has already demon- 
strated its willingness to maintain produc- 
tion. We do not want to go back to the 
specific acreage control practices of the 
past, yet we are realistic enough to know 
that we may be forced to follow that 
route unless labor and industry are will- 
ing to produce abundantly. Many present 
restrictive practices whether encouraged 
by law or by industry-wide agreements 
should be abandoned by labor and indus- 
try. Again I repeat, there seems to be 
no indication that these groups are ready 
to give up these production control de- 
vices. 


Governmental monetary and fiscal pol- 
icies have a marked effect upon price 
levels. Let me cite a simple example. 
Our dollar bill, which would buy 280 
pounds of shelled corn in 1932 will pur- 
chase only 25 pounds of the same corn 
today. In other words, the value of the 
dollar in terms of corn has fluctuated 
from 280 pounds down to 25 pounds. 
It should certainly be possible to devise 
some method or create some agency that 
can regulate the value of money to pro- 
vide greater stability than now exists. 


Price level and pits could be 
somewhat leveled if government spend- 
ing policies were more judiciously 
planned. During periods of high prices, 
governmental spending should be re- 
duced, public construction delayed and 
federal debts reduced. The people should 
be encouraged to defer spending. The 
present leadership of farmers in con- 
tinuing the purchase of government sav- 
ings bonds is a good example of how 
the people can cooperate in fighting in- 
flation by deferring spending. 


Foreign trade policies have consider- 
able effect upon the general level of 
prices as is well illustrated by present 
conditions. Your organization has sup- 
ported the principles of the reciprocal 
trade program with the conviction that 
price level fluctuations could be modified 
if there were more freedom of exchange 
between nations. However, farmers 
should have a voice in the determination 
of the reciprocal agreements affecting 
their products. 


Elimination of the long standing agri- 
cultural price disparity would do much 
to help maintain a high level of con- 
sumer purchasing power. Agriculture is 
the largest customer of labor and indus- 
try. 

These are some of the fundamental 
remedies which all of America needs to 
use to help bring about a correction of 
some of the recurrent price cycle disasters. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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BLUE SEAL 
CHICK STARTER 


Blue Seal Chick Starter is formulated from high quality 
for vitamins, proteins and with the proper balance of im- 


portant minerals. They are very vital during the critical 
chick starting period. Chicks started with Blue Seal grow 
@ RECORD LIVABILITY 


fast, strong and healthy. 
® GREATER RESISTANCE 


bout Ouler Now - 


offers a discount savings. Your salesman or distributor 


will contact you direct or by mail and explain the 
Future Order Saving Plan. 


Aik your Rlia Seal Salesman Distributed exclusively by 72 member 


companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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IAA PRESIDENT 
SHUMAN ASKS FOR 
MORE PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 39) 
Rationing and Price Control 


The Congress of the United States is 
now considering the request of the Presi- 
dent for authority to reimpose price ceil- 
ings and rationing on farm products and 
other commodities in short supply. The 
record of the Association is clear on this 
subject. We supported these price and 
rationing controls during the war as an 
emergency measure, but insisted that such 
controls must apply to all commodities 
and the wages of labor. At the end of 


the war after many exceptions to the. 


restrictions had been granted, we took a 
position of leadership in demanding that 
the OPA and other wartime controls 
be ended. It would be a grave mistake 
to attempt to restore price control and 
rationing at this time. Past experience 
has demonstrated that this type of pro- 
gram cannot succeed unless sil johnacs of 
our economy are rigidly controlled. The 
American people will not submit to this 
kind of regimentation during peacetime. 
I am sure that farmers will unite to 
vigorously oppose the return of ration- 
ing and price control. 


Revision of Parity Formula 


Let us now turn to some of the more 
specific problems facing agriculture. Gen- 
eral recognition by the nation of the 
fundamental justice of the parity price 
concept for agricultural commodities is 
the greatest victory that organized agri- 
culture has ever achieved. Farmers should 
fight to the finish any attempts to de- 
stroy this principle. At the same time, 
we are forced to recognize that changing 
conditions necessitate modernization of 
the actual formula. Present suggestions 
of a ten year moving average as an ad- 
justment to the 1910-1914 base would 
seem to give most promise of correcting 
some unfair relationships that exist be- 
tween individual commodities. 


Coordination of Agencies 


Conservation and rebuilding of our 
soil resources is a national responsibility, 
yet the farmer on the land is the only one 
who can actually do the job. The na- 
tion’s responsibility is twofold; first, to 
see that an adequate research and educa- 
tional program brings to the farmer the 
necessary knowledge of how to conserve 
the soil; second, to see that agricultural 
pe disparities are corrected so that 
armers are not forced to resort to soil 
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mining in order to exist. 

Soil conservation has been a very pop- 
ular activity of government. As a result, 
several agencies under the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are carrying on more 
or less duplicating programs. This has 
caused considerable confusion and waste. 
All of the government soil conservation 
activities should be combined under one 
agency. Research projects should be as- 
signed to the recognized research institu- 
tions — the experiment stations. Educa- 
tional and promotional activities should 
be administered by the Extension Service, 
which is the agency best fitted to do this 
work. These changes would not hamper 
the good work being done by the many 
local Soil Conservation Districts, but 
should in fact speed up the program. A 
more efficient and better coordinated pro- 
gram is essential if we are to turn the 
tide that is rapidly carrying us toward 
national soil poverty. 


Costs of Distribution 


One of the factors causing the serious 
long time disparity of farm prices is the 
constantly increasing cost of the distribu- 
tion of farm products. The total costs 
of marketing, processing and distributing 
our products increase rapidly during in- 
flationary cycles, but remain practically 
unchanged when prices fall. This con- 
dition is partly a result of the growth of 
monopolistic restraints and practices in 
the distribution industries and partly a 
result of resistance of labor to lower 
wages in periods of lower prices. Farm- 
ers should insist that the full power of 
government be used to break up these 
monopolies and controls. In addition, 
organized farmers have another very ef- 
fective tool that they can use more ef- 
fectively — their cooperatives, both mar- 
keting and purchasing. 


Farm Cooperatives 


Our agricultural cooperatives are being 
attacked vigorously by certain groups in 
business. Charges are being made that 
cooperatives are socialistic and that they 
have been successful because they have 
unfair tax exemption. Let us look at 
facts. A true farmer cooperative is of the 
very essence of democracy. It is in fact 
private business. Farmers have the same 
right to combine their resources and op- 
erate a business organization just as any 
other group has a right to combine their 
funds to operate a corporation. 

The taxation issue is also easily an- 
swered. The distributed earnings of a 
cooperative, even if it is one which is 
completely exempt from Federal income 
tax, are taxable in the hands of the pa- 
tron members. The question is whether 
these savings should be more heavily 


taxed before distribution to the patrons 
who are the owners of the business. Your 
Association, by resolution of the voting 
delegates has stated its position. It rec- 
ognizes that earnings of cooperatives 
which are retained within the cooperative 
structure and not distributed as patronage 
dividends to members should be subject 
to the same treatment as funds so re- 
tained within the corporate structure of a 
private business corporation. However, 
cooperative earnings upon member busi- 
ness which are returned to members as 
patronage dividends, either in cash or 
stock, should not be subject to tax against 
the cooperative. Any private business 
corporation which makes advance agree- 
ments or a contract requiring the return 
of its profits to its customers as refunds 
can put itself in the same position. If it 
makes such agreements and makes the re- 
funds, the private corporation would be 
entitled to deduct the amount of these 
refunds from its taxable income just as 
a cooperative is entitled to deduct the 
amount of the patronage refunds which 
it had paid from its taxable income. The 
income tax in both cases would be paid 
by the recipient of the refund. 


Unless some of the inefficiencies and 
monopolistic practices of private busi- 
ness in the field of distribution are cor- 
rected, it will be necessary for farmers 
to provide the needed competition by 
gteatly increasing their cooperative ac- 
tivities. 


Emergency Agricultural Programs 


Most of my discussion today has been 
based upon the hope that steps can be 
taken to avert the type of national dis- 
aster which fell upon us in the period 
1929 to 1937. Agriculture must, how- 
ever, be prepared for every contingency. 
The nature of this emergency program is 
the most controversial subject in agricul- 
tural circles today. There are some sug- 
gestions being made to the effect that all 
past programs be abandoned and a com- 
plete new theory used. I cannot agree 
with this reasoning. While it must be 
admitted that several of the programs 
tried in the past were not successful, yet 
there are many valuable features in the 
existing legislation. Farmers should not, 
and I am sure will not, give up such im- 
portant instrumentalities as the parity 
price principle, the Commodity Eredit 
Corporation and the marketing agree- 
ments provisions embodied in existing 
legislation. The wise course will be to 
build upon and improve our present ag- 
ricultural legislation. 


In this formative stage, it would be 
unfair for any individual to spell out any 
proposal in any considerable detail Farm- 
ers’ thinking will guide the course of 
agricultural legislation as no plan will 
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long be in force which they do not favor. 

Briefly stated, here are some of the 
suggestions that seem to be gaining the 
most support. Specific crop acreage con- 
trols were neither popular nor effective 
when used before; it is suggested, there- 
fore, that they be used only for certain 
specialized crops such as tobacco. A 
comparatively low level support price 
program is provided under present laws. 
It is suggested that these support prices 
should hs on storable commodities only 
and that they be graduated so that con- 
tinued increases in production would re- 
sult in a lower price support. Accumula- 
tion of excess stocks might be checked 
by use of plans to increase consumption 
together with an export program. If 
these measures did not meet the need 
and the price collapse continued, a fur- 
ther emergency program would be neces- 
sary. Under these conditions, the nation 
might well insist that farmers adopt a 
drastic soil rebuilding program in ex- 
change for continued price supports. 

Many other suggestions are being 
made. One of them involves abandoning 
all price activity in favor of a direct pay- 
ment from the federal treasury for all 
farmers. Many arguments for and against 
all of these suggestions could be pre- 
sented. I hope that farmers never com- 
promise the dignity and integrity of the 
oldest and most honored profession on 
earth by going on the government dole. 
Farmers are entitled to a parity price in 
the market place for their products. 
When we give up this right, we then take 
the first step towards becoming perma- 
nent wards of the state. 


international Problems 


Much of the world of today is sick 
and near complete degeneration as a re- 
sult of war and its aftermath — starva- 
tion. Farmers are concerned that we 
make every reasonable effort to relieve 
suffering and assist other nations to be- 
come self-sufficient. They know that we 
in America cannot isolate ourselves from 
the rest of the world. Farmers suffer 
as much as any other group from the 
effects of war, thus they are hoping and 
praying that we may yet find a way to 
international brotherhood and _perma- 
nent peace. 


World Rehabilitation 


Much of the present inflationary pres- 
sure on farm prices is due to our heavy 
exports of food to avert starvation 
abroad. The duration of this period of 
emergency exports will have much to do 
with the future course of agricultural 
prices. Farmers are sympathetic with 
the program to relieve the extreme dis- 
tress that is so widespread. However, 
they realize that a price structure based 
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upon a charity program of exports of 
gift goods to foreign nations is unsound. 
There is a limit to our capacity to pro- 
duce and pay for these gifts. Because 
of these convictions, farmers are inter- 
ested in the development of some plan 
designed to rehabilitate the war-torn units 
of the world economy. Trade, not char- 
ity, could be a basis for economic re- 
covery in the world. 

The plan suggested by General Mar- 
shall approaches the problem from the 
rehabilitation standpoint. It entails a 
huge responsibility and is probably be- 
yond our capacities in some respects, yet 
it seems to be the most realistic proposal 
yet offered. In supporting the principle 
of this plan, we must be vigilant lest we 
cripple our own productive capacity by 
commitments to be filled by ‘exports of 
critical materials and equipment. Farmers 
are willing to make sacrifices, but we 
should not a a our material and 
equipment supplies to such an extent that 
the high level of domestic agricultural 
production is threatened. 

The need for greater understanding 
and good will between groups is not con- 
fined to the field of international rela- 
tions. We cannot expect the peoples of 
the world to live as brothers unless the 
various groups in America can live and 
work in harmony. The very existence of 
our democracy is threatened by the sus- 
picion, distrust and practical state of 
warfare which now exists between the 
great economic groups in our own nation. 
The cause of this situation is the selfish 
determination of many powerful groups 
to obtain special advantages without con- 
sideration of the general welfare of all. 
Although agriculture is a minority group, 
we may, by precept and example, be of 
considerable influence in restoring an era 
of peaceful and sane thinking here at 
home in America. 

Organized farmers will continue to in- 
sist that the program for agriculture must 
be in the best interests of the nation as a 
whole. The most effective way in which 
the farmers of Illinois and America can 
act to oppose the forces of unrest and the 
enemies of democracy is through the in- 
crease in strength and power of their own 
organization. 


PLANT MORE IN ‘48 


The government is asking farmers to 
plant nearly 6.5 per cent more land to 
livestock feed grains in 1948 in an ef- 
fort to replenish supplies cut short by 
the poor 1947 corn crop. Tentative 
plans call for a corn-planting goal of 
92,000,000 acres or 6.3 per cent higher 
than last year. The corn production goal 
is at least 3,000,000,000 bushels. The 
corn crop in 1947 was 2,458,674,000 
bushels. 


Eleven-Year-Old 
Wins IAA Safety 
Jingle Contest 


E’S ONLY 11 years old, but that 

didn’t stop Ronald Humphrey of 
Harrisburg in Saline county from win- 
ning the IAA safety 
department’s jingle 
contest in the No- 
vember IAA _ RECc- 
ORD. Ronald won 
the first prize of 


lock, director of the 
safety department, 
announced. 

In the opinion of 
a board of six 
judges, Ronald’s 
concluding couplet, 
‘Just remember while driving, Make 
safety your aim,” was the best of the en- 
tries. 

The contest required concluding lines 
to be added to the following: “In fol- 
lowing these rules, Most wrecks we'll 
avert: 


Ronald Humphrey 


Other prize winners are: Second, 
Jean Stavros, Lake, $10; third, Charles 


E. Strode, Fulton, $5; fourth, Morton L. ~ 


Fowler, Vermilion, $3; fifth, Mrs. C. N. 
Jamerson, White, $2; sixth, Daniel Vau- 
bel, Tazewell, $1. 


SCHMITT RE-ELECTED 


ARM cooperatives of Illinois, Mis- 
F souri, and Arkansas have re-elected 

Charles Schmitt, of Beason, IIli- 
nois, to a three-year term on the board 
of directors of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration of St. Louis. Schmitt is 
actively engaged in farming in Logan 
County and at present is president of 
the Illinois Grain Corporation. 

As Farm Credit director, Schmitt 
will serve as a director of the Federal 
Land Bank, the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank, the Bank for Coopera- 
tives and the Production Credit Cor- 
poration, all of St. Louis. 

Other members of the seven-man 
farm credit board are: W. W. Martin, 
St. Louis, Chairman; Dr. M. F, Dick- 
inson, Little Rock, Arkansas; Rufus 
Branch, Joiner, Arkansas; Fred A. 
Groves, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; 
Charles Klingner, Fair Grove, Missouri; 
Enos Waters, Carlinville, Illinois. 
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FARMERS OPPOSE 
RETURN TO CONTROLS 


(Continued from page 6) 


On animal health, the resolution reads 
in part: ...... “We must continue to 


the promiscuous movement of diseased 
animals ...... If present statutes can- 
not effectively control the dissemination 
of animal diseases, such statutes should 
be strengthened by amendment.” 


Other highlights of the IAA conven- 
tion in St. Louis included an evening 
of entertainment to a packed house at 
the Municipal Auditorium, a safe-driving 
contest for Rural Youth, the annual Rural 
Youth Talk Fest, and a radio quiz con- 
test in which four Illinois men, President 
Shuman, Vice President Morris, Farm 
Adviser Truman May of Madison county, 
and A. O. Eckert of St. Clair county, 
were pitted against four Missouri Farm 
Bureau leaders. Illinois won. 

Another group of Farm Bureau people 
appeared on the WLS Dinnerbell hour 
including IAA President Shuman, AFBF 
President O’Neal, former IAA President 
Earl C, Smith, IAA directors and organi- 
zation men. 

Attending the convention as observers 
were foreign agricultural students Ken- 
neth Osborne, 21, of England, and Mig- 
uel Bechara, 30 of Brazil. Osborne was 
studying U. S. farm youth groups and 
Bechara was studying the relationships 
between farm organizations and the ex- 
tension service. 

Numerous conferences and annual 
meetings of the IAA’s associated com- 
panies were held in conjunction with the 
convention. Members will find most of 
these important meetings covered fully 
in other pages of the RECorD. 


FARM SUPPLY CO. 
HITS PEAK YEAR 


(Continued from page 10) 


cisions must be judged in the future — 
and judged they will be. 

“Therefore, let us face the future with 
humility. Let us seriously consider our 
responsibilities to the people we serve. 
May we search diligently and carefully 
the basic objectives of this organization 
and, finding them, let us act with bold- 
ness and with courage.” 

During the morning session, President 
Fred E. Herndon reviewed the basic 
Principles and fundamental policies that 
have Eineprinted the Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Company’s pattern of development 
and progress. 
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Prominent people in their relations with Illinois agriculture are shown on the speakers’ 
platform during the Wednesday night session of the 1AA convention. 


At the afternoon session, Dr. Joseph 
G. Knapp, principal agricultural econo- 
mist for the Cooperative Research and 
Service Division of Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, gave a brief history of the com- 
pany interpreting its progress in the 
eyes of an outsider who has watched its 
growth since 1934. 


F. E. Herndon Cc. H. Becker 


All members of the board of directors 
were re-elected. They are: Glen Geiter, 
Dakota; George Chapple, Dwight; 
Charles Keslinger, Lafox; John P. White, 
Washington; Fred E. Herndon, Macomb, 
Frank J. Flynn, Murrayville; Jesse L. 
Beery, Cerro Gordo; J. P. Redman, Cairo; 
R. H. Monke, Litchfield; F. E. Morris, 
Buffalo; Otto Steffey, Stronghurst. 


SCHOOLS CONFERENCE 
SCANS PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 27) 


lack of a common understanding on the 
part of rural and urban people. 

“In Montgomery county,” said Row- 
den, “We are recommending four com- 
munity unit districts. Certainly the 
wishes of any school community should 
be taken into consideration because you 
are going to draw boundary lines. It is 
your responsibility, our responsibility to 
get those lines as nearly correct as pos- 
sible without disturbing too many com- 
munities.” 

The chairman next called on Harlan 
Beem, past president of the Illinois As- 


sociation of County Superintendents, to 
discuss the possibilities of the county 12 
grade unit. 


In the discussion period following, a 
number of questions arose pertaining to 
school reorganization, mainly of a legal 
nature. Answers to the questions asked 
above were attempted. Harlan Beem ex- 
plained that although there was still 
some doubt about who pays the bonded 
debt of a district that has become a part 
of another district, yet the Attorney Gen- 
eral has ruled that the bonded debt is 
spread over the entire new district. Har- 
lan added, “But it will take a court case 
to decide this issue beyond doubt.” 


Luther Black answered the question re- 
garding the future status of township 
treasurers and trustees by stating, “Re- 
organization into larger districts will not 
affect the school townships at all. If 
you have a consolidation you still have a 
treasurer and school trustees. It is the 
obligation of the school board that may 
be elected by that district to chose any 
one qualified treasurer to handle their 
funds in that new district. After the 
board selects a new treasurer, then the 
other treasurers will have nothing to do 
except handle the township funds.” 


In answer to what would be the coun- 
ty superintendents’ duties under the coun- 
ty 12-grade plan, it was said that his 
duties would be supervisory as they are 
now, but that they would be somewhat 
simplified because of the fewer reports 
to handle. 


As to whether reorganization of 
schools would increase the amount of 
financial support to be shouldered by 
farmers, Dr. Lindstrom said, “I feel that 
the valuation per child is not a good 
measure of comparable ability to support 
schools. In Champaign county, for ex- 
ample, 52 per cent are in Champaign- 
Urbana. A lot of these families have no 
or very little property. Therefore, the 
per child valuation is low whereas there 
are people living in town who own farms 
and have no children. 
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Mrs. Leonard Killey, Warren county, speaks before the Home Bureau women's meeting 
Mrs. Killey spoke on the Amsterdam con- 
ference of the Associated Country Women of the World to which she was a delegate in 


during the IAA annual convention in St. Louis. 
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To Women At St. Louis 


E ARE not living in the atomic 
age — we are merely on the 
fringe of that era . . . only one 
phase, the destructive, has been 
demonstrated. 

Such was the message brought to the 
women’s session of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association’s annual meeting by 
Dr. Carl C. Bracy, 
president, McKen- 
dree college, Leba- 
non, IIl. 

Dr. Bracy also 
stressed the ideal of 
the ‘‘world commu- 
nity” which he said 
will be _ brought 
about only by men 


and women with 
23 great ideas and 
Mrs. Milligan ideals. 


An overflow crowd 
of 500 women jammed the Crystal 
Room of the Jefferson Hotel to attend 
the women’s session with the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation as hostess. 

Miss Pearl Barnes, Federation presi- 
dent, in welcoming the women to the 
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conference cited the friendship and un- 
derstanding ‘relationship which exists be- 
tween the Federation and the IAA. 


Mrs. Leonard J. Killey, Monmouth, 


Federation delegate to the meeting of 
the Associated Country Women of the 
World at Amsterdam, sketched the his- 


While the men tend to business, ther wives get 

to right: Mrs. Russell Clatfelter, Crawford 

Cc. J. Elliott, la Salle; Mrs. K. T. Smith, Greene; Mrs. B. C. 
8. Shuman, Moultrie; and Mrs. Earl C. 


Is Host 


i| 
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tory of that world organization from the 
time that Mrs. Spencer Ewing, Bloom- 
ington, was the Illinois delegate in 1930 
until the present day. The Amsterdam 
meeting, which was also attended by Mrs. 
R. E. Milligan, Urbana, and Mrs. Ewing 
as Illinois delegates, was aimed at 
strengthening the organization in the 
hopes of encouraging greater understand- 
ing and peace among nations. 

Mrs. Milligan discussed the people of 
Holland whom she lived with while at- 
tending the Amsterdam conference and 
of their warm feeling for the people of 
America. Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Iowa, 
was elected president of the Associated 
Women at the Amsterdam conference. 

Some 300 women enjoyed a conducted 
tour of St. Louis which Mrs. Stanly 
Castle, immediate past president of the 
Federation, arranged through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

St. Clair County Home Bureau pro- 
vided special music for the women’s ses- 
sion. 


KANE GIVES SHOWER 


The Big Rock Unit of the Kane Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, are giving a canned 
food shower for a family in Big Rock. 
The mother is in a sanitarium and the 
father died of a heart attack since she 
entered. The three children are carrying 
on at home alone.—Mrs. Elmer Flanders. 


during IAA annval meeting. Left 
Mrs. Carl Ackerman, Crawford; Mrs. . 
Fulling, Crawford; Mrs. Charles 
Smith, Pike. 
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Small dollies make pleasant pickup work. 
They’re useful In many ways — under 
lamps and vases, for your china closet, or 
in table settings. This ten-inch doily com- 
bining clusters, lacy loops and scallops 
makes a dainty accessory for any room. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SEE CHICAGO IN TOUR 


Fifty-five women from Kane county 
attended the Home Bureau’s annual Chi- 
cago tour last fall conducted by the Chi- 
cago, Aurora and Elgin Railroad. They 
toured the Art Institute, ate lunch at the 
Merchandise Mart restaurant, went to 
the WMAQ radio studio for the “Ladies 
Be Seated” radio program, star gazed at 
the planetarium, saw the Chicago Daily 
Tribune prize homes, and completed the 
day by eating dinner and seeing the floor 
show at the Blackhawk. 


STATE LEADS IN OLEO 


Illinois leads all other states in the 
production of margarine, according to 
the University of Illinois bureau of 
economic and business research. _ IIli- 
nois produced 32 per cent of the U. S. 
total of 550,000,000 pounds of mar- 
gerine in 1946. Thirty-six per cent of 
the Illinois soybean crop went into 
margerine in 1946. Nine of the na- 
tion’s 45 margerine factories are in Il- 
linois. 
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Farmers Make ‘Very 
Nice’ Husbands 
Say The Ladies . 


The farmer makes a pretty fine hus- 
band according to a recent nation-wide 
poll of farm women. The question asked 
was “What does your husband do that 
annoys you most?” 

The survey, conducted for Successful 
Farming magazine, revealed that 14 per 
cent of the women interviewed could not 
think of one annoying thing worth men- 
tioning of which their husbands were 
guilty. . 

The three high ranking peeves were 
husbands who track in mud and dirt 
from outside, which accounted for 34.7 
per cent of the women’s votes; husbands 
who forget things they are supposed to 
buy, and husbands who never pick up 
their clothes, each of the last rating 27.1 
per cent of the annoyances. 

Other complaints were against hus- 
bands who go to sleep on the davenport 
right after dinner, who read magazines 
while their wives are talking to them and 
who neglect to wash out the bathtub. 

One woman said, “He laughs at me 
when I get mad,” and another accused, 
“He wears his hat crooked and won't 
change it.” Most of the women added 
qualifying statements such as, ‘He really 
is very nice, though” or “Little things 
like those mentioned above don’t annoy 
me.” 


Honor 60 Members 


The Grundy County Home Bureau 
completed their membership drive 
Nov. 15 by honoring 60 new members 
with a 3 + 1 luncheon. Mrs. R. E. 
Mulligan, federation music chairman, 
reviewed her trip to the Conference of 
Associated Country Women of the 
World held recently in Holland. 

The program also included group 
singing led by Mrs. Milligan and ac- 
companied by Mrs. R. A. Shively, as 
well as a piano duet by Mrs. Vietta 
Madison and Mrs. C. Watters of 
Mazon, 


REINDEER APPLIQUE 


Appliqué offers you an easy means of deco- 
rating your table linens. Make place mats 
of beige, appliqué with cocoa-colored rein- 


deer. Brown embroidery floss outlines the 
grass and antlers. Four of these mats 
make a handsome gift for the bride or 
homemaker. For free instructions send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Wom- 
en’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


NEW FABRICS IMPROVED 


Many new fabrics are coming into 
the market that are sheer, strong, wash- 
able, require little or no ironing, and 
yet retain their original beauty and 
shape, Miss Beth Peterson, home econ- 
omist, told members of the Stephenson 
County Home Bureau at a meeting held 
recently in the Farm Bureau building 
in Freeport. 

She said also that the prices have 
been reduced on cellophane, and im- 
portant packaging material for both 
home and commercially frozen foods. 
The ladies served coffee and assorted 
tea cookies and mints at the close of 
the program. Mrs. Chester Miller led 
the group in singing, accompanied on 
the piano by Miss Pauline Graybill. 


PRATT IS NEW ADVISER 


Miss Dorothy Pratt is the new home 
adviser in Washington county. She 
comes to Nashville from Boone county 
where she served as home advisor for 
more than a year. She is a home eco- 
nomics graduate from Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, Iowa. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 18) 


cupational or Sales Tax be distributed to 
cities to assist them in meeting the in- 
creased costs of local government serv- 
ices. Counties, townships, school dis- 
tricts, and all other local governments 
have the same problem of increased costs. 
Such increased costs are only in part the 
cause of the financial difficulties of local 
governments. Such difficulties in part 
result from the demand for increased 
services from local governments. The 
Sales Tax is paid by all citizens, not mere- 
ly by those living within the corporate 
limits of cities. It would be unfair to 
pay over to cities, taxes which have been 
paid by all citizens, many of whom re- 
side outside the corporate limits of a city. 

The Association has favored and sup- 
ported substantial appropriations from 
State funds for support of schools, for 
public welfare institutions, for public aid 
and assistance and for the construction 
and maintenance of roads, highways and 
streets. These State funds have afforded 
a measure of relief to local taxpayers. 
While State appropriations and expendi- 
tures have greatly increased and not all 
such increases are merited, we must not 
reduce the funds available for State pur- 
poses to a point which will require the 
teimposition of a State property tax. 

We oppose the distribution of State 
Sales Tax funds to cities for local gov- 
ernmental purposes. 


Xl. SCHOOLS 


We reaffirm our previously expressed 
policy of encouraging the improvement 
of rural schools through the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts and other means. 
We recognize and approve the fine spirit 
in which most counties and communities 
have accepted their responsibility of 
carrying out the provisions of the County 
School Survey Law. We shall continue 
to extend to County Survey Committees 
and to local groups such assistance with 
their school problems as this organization 
.can give. Reorganization and changes 
bring new problems. We urge the Board 
of Directors and officers of the Associa- 
tion to cooperate with interested groups 
in the discussion of these on and in 
the preparation of legislation necessary 
for their solution. 


Xill. SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAMS 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
realizes that many school building pro- 


grams will be proposed in the next few 
years. Some construction of new build- 
ings will be necessary as a result of the 
wearing out of old buildings, the in- 
crease in the birth rate, and of school 
reorganization. Building costs are ex- 
tremely high today. The Association 
urges caution in voting large bond is- 
sues, foe over a period which may 
extend beyond the current period of high 
incomes. The Association suggests that 
school districts make the best possible 
use of present buildings, consistent with 
sound educational practices, and consider 
the practicability of temporary housing 
wherever feasible. 


XIV. ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL 


One hundred million dollars is a con- 
servative estimate of the annual loss re- 
sulting from preventable animal diseases 
in Illinois. In addition, incalculable hu- 
man suffering results from persons con- 
tracting diseases which are transmissible 
from animals to man. Almost all of 
these preventable animal diseases are 
spread chiefly by the movement of in- 
fected animals from farm*to farm and 
state to state. Livestock disease control 
programs in Illinois recognize, and must 
continue to recognize, the dangers re- 
sulting from the promiscuous movement 
of diseased animals. Statutes governing 
the movement of infected animals and 
the testing and quarantine of imported 
animals must be rigidly enforced. We 
pledge our support to an intensive dis- 
ease control program and will support 
the Division of Livestock Industry of 
the State Department of Agriculture in 
the strict enforcement of the laws relat- 
ing to animal diseases. If present statutes 
cannot effectively control the dissemina- 
tion of animal diseases, such statutes 
should be strengthened by amendment. 


XV. VETERINARY COLLEGE 


The Association has supported the 
establishment of a College of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Illinois, 
and appropriations for the necessary 
building and facilities. The college has 
been established but funds have not been 
made available for buildings and facili- 
ties. The need for the college and for 
well-trained veterinarians continues. It 
seems that facilities could be provided 
for beginning instruction to a number 
of students. We urge that provision be 
made for instruction to the maximum 
number of under-graduate students at the 
earliest possible date. We will continue 
to actively support this college and ap- 
propriations for suitable buildings and 
facilities. 


XVI. ST. LOUIS MILK 
ORDINANCE 


Illinois farmers produce more than 
68% of the inspected Grade A milk de- 
livered to the St. Louis metropolitan area. 
The number of shippers to the St. Louis 
market has decreased from approximately 
10,000 to less than 3,300 during the last 
ten years. This situation exists despite 
the fact that other comparable markets 
have not shown a loss, but have shown an 
increase during this same period, in the 
number of shippers producing milk un- 
der the United States Standard Grade A 
Milk Ordinance. 

We are informed that the Mayor of 
St. Louis has appointed a committee of 
representative citizens to study this sit- 
uation and report on the matter. The 
Association will join with the Sanitary 
Milk Producers and the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation to assist in the pres- 
entation of facts in order that a common 
understanding may be reached, the St. 
Louis milk ordinance enforced fairly and 
reasonably and the confusion now exist- 
ing removed. 


XVI. MEMBERSHIP 


145,851 Farm Bureau members in II- 
linois stand united in one of the greatest 
State farm organizations the world has 
ever known. A high percentage of all 
farm families in Illinois have expressed 
confidence and faith in the Farm Bureau. 

The responsibilities of leadership in 
such an organization are sobering. The 
task of providing service to these mem- 
bers is huge. The potentials of organ- 
ization influence are almost without lim- 
it. 

Let us all resolve to devote ourselves 
more consciously and more earnestly to 
building not only an agriculture, reason- 
ably prosperous, but a nation and a 
world dedicated to principles of Christian 
tolerance and peace. 


Organize New Dairy 
Breeders Federation 


Elbert Elsbury, Gurnee, Lake county, 
is the first president of the newly or- 
ganized Illinois Dairy Breeding Federa- 
tion. The group represents the three 
artificial breeding associations in TIlIli- 
nois located at Breese, Monticello and 
Dundee. 

Other officers elected were J. B. 
Heinman, Trenton, Clinton county, 
vice-president, and C. S. Rhode, Uni- 
versity of Illinois dairy extension spe- 
cialist, secretary-treasurer. 
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Your Country Mutual Fire Com- 

pany offers fire and wind pro- 

tection for your buildings and Inquisitive, restless little fingers need watching. They 

personal property, extended tend to strike Daddy’s matches, turn on gas and electric 

coverage, protection for grow- ranges, change furnace dampers, tip over lamps — things 

ing crops against hall domage. that can lead to a tragic fire. Fire prevention training 
should begin at home and begin early. When all mem- 
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threat to life and property by fire is greatly lessened. 


This year, let’s be CAREFUL. But let’s be insured, too, be- 


F i R F cause a really CAREFUL family will not risk a serious loss 
when it costs so little to be safe. 
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Your Country Mutual Fire Com- 
pany offers fire and wind pro- 
tection for your buildings and 
personal property, extended 
coverage, protection for grow- 


ing crops against hail damage. 


Inquisitive, restless little fingers need watching They 


tend to strike Daddy’s matches, turn on gas and electric 
ranges, change furnace dampers, tip over lamps — things 
that can lead to oa tragic fire. Fire prevention training 
should begin at home and begin early. When all mem- 
bers of a family are made conscious of fire hazards, the 
threat to life and property by fire is greatly lessened. 
This year, let’s be CAREFUL. But let's be insured, too, be- 
cause a really CAREFUL family will not risk a serious loss 
when it costs so little to be safe. 
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It is a stark, tragic fact. Weare taking each 
year from our land three times as much as we are 
putting back. Yes, we are today borrowing from 
the next generation — drawing on the health, 
wealth and happiness of our children. We must 
start repaying that debt — something possible 
only if farm prices continue at a fair level, and 
if we can secure plant food of proper analysis at 
a reasonable cost. These factors are a vital part 
in the sound farm program that Farm Bureau is 


fighting for. GET YOUR NEIGHBOR TO JOIN. 
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It isa stark, tragic fact. Weare taking each 
year from our land three times as much as we are 
putting back. Yes, we are today borrowing from 
the next generation drawing on the health, 


wealth and happiness of our children. We must 


start repaying that debt something possible 


only if farm prices continue at a fair level, and 
if we can secure plant food of proper analysis at 
a reasonable cost. These factors are a vital part 
in the sound farm program that Farm Bureau is 


fighting for. GET YOUR NEIGHBOR TO JOIN. 
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Retirement means different things to different peo- 
ple... to some travel, to others a hobby, and to some it 
means merely working along at the job they love best. Re- 
tirement is not a time or place, but a state of mind that 
comes when you are financially secure and can do, not 
what you HAVE to do, but what you WANT to do. But 
in play” as in work, you need a help-mate. That’s why 
it is wise to plan for a reasonably early retirement, so that 
you and your life-long partner can look forward to many 
years of retirement TOGETHER. You owe that to each 
other. So why not plan NOW for those precious years 
together. See your friendly Country Life Insurance rep- 
resentative today at your Farm Bureau office. He has a 
retirement plan to fit your needs. 


agriculture. 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


THE STATE FARM 
BUREAU PUBLICATION 
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EUROPE — SKID ROW’ OF THE WORLD 


HE Europe of today and Chicago’s West Madison 

Street “Skid Row” seem to have something in com- 

mon. The beggars along our street of forgotten men 

have a new approach. The old 
plea of “A Dime for a Cup of Coffee” 
brought too many offers to buy the 
coffee. One night during the holiday 
window shopping season I was ap- 
proached by a young man with a hard 
luck story and the request for 12c sub- 
way fare. When I offered to walk 
with him down to the ticket window 
and buy his fare, he hastily withdrew 
his request and hurried down the 
street in search of ready cash without stipulations. 

Most European countries are in desperate straits today 
and their people face starvation. Most of our returning 
experts and observers tell us that in addition to hunger, 
one of the great handicaps to reconstruction is the broken 
spirit of the people. 

The American people, and farmers in particular, are 
extremely generous and always ready to help those in dis- 
tress. Certainly, we want to do everything possible to pre- 
vent starvation abroad. However, we must be very careful 
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By P, resident Charles 7. saa 


lest we start an international WPA that will hinder rather 
than hasten recovery. 

The political leaders of Europe are like the Skid 
Row beggars, they want our money 
and food without any stipulations. 
Your organization is opposing this 
type of dole program and insisting 
that the most effective aid that we can 
give, beyond immediate starvation re- 
lief, is through a program designed to 
help restore the productive capacities 
and self respect of the people. 

Our experiences during the past 
15 years should convince us that, 
whether used in connection with a farm program, the 
WPA, the OPA, or any aid to Europe program, a subsidy 
or direct charity payment plan is a dangerous opiate. It 
destroys individual initiative and self respect. 

We have a choice to make. We can use our dollars 
as a shot in the arm and possibly bear the responsibility for 
converting Europe into a huge permanent Skid Row or, 
on the other hand we can follow a less popular course, and 
insist that our continued aid be conditioned upon sound 
reconstruction plans. 
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AFBF President Allan B. Kline and Retiring President Edward A. O'Neal. 
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President Charles 8B. 
Shuman (left) of the 
illinois Agricultural 
Association is shown 
with David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, during AFBF 
general session. 
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Counting votes on election of a vice president are, left to right: John Lacey, Don Parel, 
T. K. Cowden, and W. R. Ogg, all of the AFBF staff. Looking on are General Counsel 
Donald Kirkpatrick, Retiring President O’Neal, and Secretary-Treasurer Wilfred Shaw. 
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Allan Kline Succeeds 
Ed O’Neal as AFBF 
President 


O KEEP the American economy on 
an even keel, farmers must be as- 
sured fair prices for their products. 
This was a general view expressed 
by many of the prominent speakers 
appearing before the 29th annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago in December. 

Most significant event during the four- 
day convention attended by 5,000 people 
was the election of Allan B. Kline of 
Iowa to succeed Edward A. O'Neal otf 
Alabama as president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Kline has been president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation for the past 
several years and vice president of the 
AFBEF since Earl C. Smith of Illinois re- 
tired two years ago. Succeeding Kline 
as vice president of the AFBF is Romeo 
Short of Arkansas. 

Emphasizing the importance of fair 
prices to the farmer, Earl C. Smith said: 
“If we do not sustain agriculture close 
to parity levels, as is the case now, we are 
not going to have a high national in- 
come. Unless we have a high national 
income, the government is not going to 
have revenue to reduce the national debt. 
Then we will have an insolvent country 
and when we have an insolvent country, 
we are right for dictatorship.” 

As during the war, nationally-known 
figures speaking at the convention em- 
phasized the tremendous role the Ameri- 
can farmer is playing in the battle against 
hunger and chaos — a battle, they em- 
phasized, which was not yet won. 

In a message to the convention, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman congratulated the 
American farmer for his “great contribu- 
tion to democracy, freedom and peace.’ 

Looking for indications as to what the 
future holds for American agriculture, 
farmers attending the conference heard 
the president's message point out the 
great need abroad for American food 
until at least the 1948 harvest. This 
would seem to indicate that farm prices 
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IMERICAN ECONOMY 
NFAIR FARM PRICES 


By JIM THOMSON of Illinois College of Agriculture receives 
| , Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD from Retiring President O'Neal the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation gold medal for 


ae | o>? distinguished service to agriculture. 
4 rs x! I@Ir 
~|> will remain high during the greater part | Ke MEMBERSHIP ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
of this year. MIDWEST REG/OW 
ah > More than 80 speakers addressed the ae 
10 special commodity conferences, other 
a] ae meetings and the general sessions of the 
“aes convention. Talks ranged from atomic 
energy’s meaning for the future of agri- 
ah» culture to problems along such lines as 
insurance, farm youth organization, and one 7 $ 
oh!» Farm Bureau membership. Re rae 
Twenty-three resolutions were adopted § | ee 
@ef +~ by the delegates to the convention, from nF rae 
Mo the farmer’s stand on international co- ‘ 
operation to an expression of appreciation 
abl » to retiring President O'Neal for his 16 
. years of leadership with the organization. 
Among the more important of the reso- 
lutions was the reiteration of the AFBF’s 
7m > stand on parity — the relationship be- A group of Illinois farmers and Jack Howlett (right), organization director for southern 
ie oe tween prices farmers get for the things IMinois, admire Illinois’ accomplishments at AFBF convention. 


they sell and the prices they pay for the 
a> things they buy. 
“We favor the retention of the present 


2) ae parity formula with adjustments among 
various agricultural products according to 
7) price relationships which existed between 


the various products on the basis of a 


<*f *” ~~ 10-year moving average.” 
a> Turning to the farm program, the 
AFBF warned: “We must not allow the 
ye existing national prosperity to lull us into 
a false sense of security, nor confuse our 
ak > thinking, nor delay our work on a long- 
range agricultural program. ..... Farm- 
“+f >? ers have learned through bitter experience 
eM that an effective national farm program 
is essential. . . .to maintain agriculture 
a> on a basis of economic equality with in- 
] dustry, labor and other segments of our 

era economy.” 

Pointing out that it wants the old pro- 
© , « gram refined rather than junked, the 
chs Federation declared: ‘‘Agriculture has 
too much at stake to depend upon some 
rs new and untried farm program that 


would endanger the balanced relation- 
ships between agriculture and other seg- 
ments of our economy.” 


2 The general view (above) of a session of the AFBF convention in Chicago shows Charlies 
On the question of controls, the resolu- F. Kettering, former research director of General Motors Corporation, speaking. 
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President Charles 8B. 
Shuman (left) of the 
Hlinois Agricultural 
Association is shown 
with David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, during AFBF 
general session. 
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Counting votes on election -f a vice president are, left to right: 
T. K. Cowden, and W. R. Ogg, all of the AFBF staff. 
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Allan Kline Succeeds 
Ed O’Neal as AFBF 
President 


O KEEP the American economy on 


an-ocvcn keel. farmers must be as 
suicd Lut prices tor their products 
This was a general view expressed 


iy Ol the prominent speakers 
appearing before the 29th annual con 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago in December. 

Most significant event during the four 
day convention attended by 5,000 people 
was the election of Allan B. Kline ot 
lowa to succecd Edward A. O'Neal ot 
Alabama as president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Kline has been president ot the Iowa 
Farm Bureau | 


deration tor the past 
several years and vice president of the 
AFBEF since Earl ©. Smith of Iinors re 
tired two years ago. Succeeding Kline 
as vice presidcmt of the AFBF is Romeo 
Short of Arkansas 

Emphasizing the importance of fair 
prices to the farmer. Earl C. Smith said 
It we do not sustain agriculture close 
to parity levels. as is the case now, we are 
not gomy to have a high national in 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, IAA RECORD 
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stand on parity the relationship 
tween prices farmers get tor the things 
they sell and the prices they pay for the 
things they buy 

“We favor the retention of the present 
parity formula with adjustments among 
various agricultural products a cording to 
price relationships which existed between 
the various products on the basis of a 
10-year Moving average 

Turning to the farm program. the 
AFBF warned: “We must not allow the 
existing national prosperity to lull us into 
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A group of Illinois farmers and Jack Howlett 


Dean H. P. Rusk (right) of the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture receives 
from Retiring President O'Neal the Amer 
ican Farm Bureau Federation gold medal for 


distinguished service to agriculture. 
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The general view (above) of a session of the AFBF convention in Chicago shows Charles 
F. Kettering, former research director of General Motors Corporation, speaking. 


tions state: “When surpluses approach 
unmanageable proportions, farmers must 
have adequate programs to control and 
adjust supplies to prevent the wrecking 
of farm prices, destruction of farm buy- 
ing power, and resulting unbalanced 
economy.” 

On price supports: “We favor a pro- 
gram based upea mandatory variable 
price supports for agricultural commodi- 
ties. . . The level of such supports should 
vary from 60 per cent to 90 per cent 
of parity in accordance with the impor- 
tance and peculiarity of the commodity 
and the supply and price position of the 
commodity.” 

Farm Bureau reiterated its position in 
favor of making the Commodity Credit 
Corporation a permanent agency but 
stressed that none of these funds should 
be used for consumer subsidies. Market- 
ing agreements should be extended to 
certain other commodities not now 
covered and crop insurance programs 
should be experimented with before being 
extended to all areas of the country. 


In his final appearance as AFBF presi- 
dent, O’Neal warned the Federation not 
to become a “business organization,” for 
as such it would cease to speak for agri- 
culture. 


“It is impossible to review the past 25 
years of farm progress without’ being 
profoundly impressed with the vastly in- 
creased standards of living on our farms,” 
O’Neal said. “That represents an achieve- 
ment of the goals of the Farm Bureau 
movement.” 

Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative 
to the United Nations, called for support 
of the Marshall Plan for European Re- 
covery saying shortage of food causes 
physical deterioration and national frus- 
tration resulting in collectivism. 

David E. Lilienthal, chairman of the 


Atomic Energy Commission, said a new 


Romeo Short of Arkansas addresses the 
convention following his election as AFBF 
vice president. 


world of knowledge is opening up for 
agriculture as a result of the release of 
atomic energy. Sen. Edward Thye of 
Minnesota summarized the main points 
brought out in Senate hearings for a long- 
range farm program. 

Congressman Harold D. Cooley of 
North Carolina called for AFBF leader- 
ship in the merging, consolidating or 
coordinating of agricultural government 
agencies. 


Other speakers included Dean H. P. 
Rusk of the University of Illinois; 
Charles F. Kettering, former research di- 
rector of General Motors; Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, president of the Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World; and James 
Turner, president of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
and president of the National Farmers’ 
Union of England. 

The Federation’s highest honors — 
gold medals for distinguished service 
to agriculture — were awarded to Dean 
Rusk of the University of Illinois and 
Prof. B. H. Crocheron of the University 
of California. 

Winner of the national Rural Youth 
Talk Fest was Howard Chattin of Vin- 
cennes, Ind. Chattin won top honors with 
his talk on agriculture’s role in govern- 
ment. 
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IAA Vice President F. E. Morris talks on 
WLS Dinner Belf Hour. At right is an- 
mouncer Art Page. 


(See picture on page 5) 
/ \ pa gold medal for distinguished 


service to agriculture — _ highest 
honor conferred by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation — was 


awarded during the AFBF conven- 
tion in Chicago to Dean H. P. Rusk of 
the University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture. 

In presenting the award to Dean Rusk, 
Retiring AFBF President Edward A. 
O’Neal said: ‘To me his outstanding 
achievement has been his development 
and maintenance of proper relationships 
between the College of Agriculture, the 
Extension Service, government agencies 
and farm organizations. He insists that 
people working under him never lose 
sight of the major goal, which is to 
mobilize all of the power of all of the 
agencies so as to provide the utmost serv- 
ice to people on the land.” 

Dean Rusk has been associated with 
the College of Agriculture since 1910. 
He was born on a farm near Rantoul 
in 1884. He graduated from Valparaiso 
University in Indiana and ,received his 
bachelor of science degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri College of Agriculture 
in 1908 and two years later received his 
master’s degree there. He taught at 
Missouri and Purdue. 

The distinguished service award also 
went to B. H. Crocheron, director of 
agricultural exterision and agricultural 
economist of the Giannini Foundation, 
University of California. 


Howard Chattin, Vincennes, Ind., talks him- 
self to national Talk Fest title at AFBF 
convention.: 
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EDERAL income taxes paid by 

your 15 state Farm Bureau coopera- 

tives in 1947 alone amounted to 

$106,518. This does not include 

taxes paid by County Farm Bureau 
Co-op units, 

In spite of this, your state-wide co- 
operatives in recent months have been 
the target of a well-organized campaign 
to discredit them in the eyes of the 
public. 


The attack generally has followed the 
line that cooperatives enjoy tax-exempt 
privileges thereby competing unfairly 
with privately-owned businesses. 

Some enemies of farmer cooperatives 
would like the public to believe that co- 
operatives not only are privileged but 
actually are tax-free and huge, like some 
alien monster, and therefore un-Amer- 
ican. 


They forget, or ignore the fact, that 
in their attacks they are questioning the 
integrity of the Illinois Farm Bureau 
member; because the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association associated cooperatives 
were founded and are owned and op- 
erated by you and your Farm Bureau 
neighbors. 


In this day of billion dollar corpora- 
tions the average small farmer would be 
lost if he were to set up small co-ops 


that extended only to his four corners. . 


He knows very well why he needs state- 
wide cooperatives. There is little likeli- 
hood that he will change his course. 


Men who are blind will remain blind. 
It will do no good to tell them that our 
cooperatives are not tax-free. What is 
the true record of the state-wide coopera- 
tives associated with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association ? 


All Farm Bureau-type cooperatives in 
Illinois are subject to every state and local 
tax paid by a privately-owned business 
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or corporation. This includes the per- 
sonal property tax, real estate tax, the 
two per cent state sales tax, and various 
license fees. In Illinois we can dismiss 
state and local taxes as an issue. 

Consider the federal income tax. This 
is the tax that enemies of cooperatives 
imply we do not pay. It is not generally 
realized outside of farm groups that the 
Illinois Agricultural Association has been 
a leader in the movement to surrender 
the income tax-exempt privileges allowed 
by federal law to many farm coopera- 
tives. This leads one to believe that the 
enemies of farm cooperatives are more 
interested in destroying them than in tax 
reform. 


All except two of the IAA associated 
cooperatives already have surrendered 
their income tax-exempt privileges and 
the two remaining will consider the 
matter of removing their exemptions 
soon. 

A non-exempt tax cooperative pays 
taxes on all that portion of its income 
which is used for payment of preferred 
stock dividends or is put into the surplus 
account or the reserve fund of the coop- 
erative. All patronage dividends paid 
out to patrons go into the deductible 
column when the cooperative files its tax 
returns. 

The IAA service cooperatives which 
depend on dues from members are 


exempt as are other dues-paying organi- 
zations such as the Illinois Chamber of 


Commerce or the Progressive Mine 
Workers. 
Cooperatives that are income tax 


exempt do not pay federal income taxes 
on profits retained as reserves and not 
passed back as patronage dividends. It 
has been claimed that cooperatives have 
used these savings to expand their opera- 
tions instead of returning them as re- 
funds. 

Since similar savings in the hands of 
privately-owned businesses are taxed, 
many business men claim this allows co- 
operatives an unfair tax advantage. 

This is not an important issue to co- 
operatives affiliated with the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association since most of the 
companies have or are expected soon to 
surrender their letters of exemption. It 
refutes the argument that our coopera- 
tives pay no federal income tax. 

There are three possible sources of 
income tax in cooperatives like the IAA 
associated companies. The first is on 
profits from business done with non- 
members. We pay income tax on profits 
realized from such business. As an ex- 
ample, the 66 service companies in IlIli- 
nois in 1943 paid income tax of $120,- 
146.98 on this account. 

The second source is income tax on 
profits paid as dividends to preferred 
stockholders or put away into surplus. 
All companies having these funds have 
or will pay taxes on these accounts as 
explained previously. 

The third is income tax on profits paid 
as refunds to members. This is the crux 
of the fight on taxing farm co-ops. The 
rest is pretty much smoke-screen. 

Over a long period of time the Treas- 
ury Department and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue have taken, the position 
that patronage refunds made by a true 
cooperative are the property of the pa- 
tron. 

Patronage refunds are not a profit to 
the cooperative since the cooperative 
agrees in advance to pay back to the 
members any money teft after deducting 
expenses. 

When these refunds go back to the 
farmer they increase the farmer's income 
which is swbject to income tax. The 
privilege is not restricted to cooperatives. 
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RURAL YOUTH 


Studies IAA in Chicago 


O GET a closer look at the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, 83 Rural 
Youthers and youth assistants spent 
two days in Chicago last month. 
In many cases Rural Youth lead- 
ers of today will be the Farm Bureau 
leaders of tomorrow. Wéith that in 
mind, the IAA sponsered the two-day 
short course in Chicago to acquaint the 
young men with some of the more de- 
tailed relationships between the IAA and 
other organizations and within the IAA 
itself. Seventy-six counties were repre- 
sented. 

The general theme of the short course 
was “How the IAA Serves Illinois Farm- 
ers." Among those addressing the youth 
leaders was IAA President Charles B. 
Shuman who spoke on the relationship 
between the IAA and the University of 
Illinois. 

Several of the speakers expressed their 
surprise at the wide knowledge the young 
men already had about Farm Bureau and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Explaining their departments and the 
services offered farmers were IAA staff 
men George E. Metzger, organization 
and information. He spoke on purchas- 
ing activities of the IAA; Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling, veterinary medical relations; 
E. D. Lyon, young people’s activities; L. 
L. Colvis, division of marketing; Sam F. 
Russell, livestock marketing; G. H. Ift- 
ner, grain marketing. Iftner, who 


Started in Farming.” In connection with 
Parett’s talk a movie was shown en- 
titled ““What is a Farm Worth?” 

Mixed with the speaking program 
were three tours made by the Rural 
Youth leaders. On Monday afternoon 
after a luncheon at the Stockyards Inn, 
the young men viewed the slaughtering 
and storage activities of Swift and Com- 
pany. 

Tuesday morning they visited the 
Board of Trade, watched the noisy proc- 


From the 44th floor of the Chicago Board of Trade building, Rural Youth look over the 
city’s smoky skyline. 


founded the first county Rural Youth 
group in Illinois while Effingham coun- 
ty farm adviser, spoke on the beginnings 
of Rural Youth; E. V. Stevenson, IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company; W. W. 
Whitlock, safety and public health. I. 
E. Parett, secretary of the division of gen- 
eral services, spoke on the important sub- 
ject to Rural Youthers of “Getting 


ess of trading on the board floor, and 
were given a lecture on floor operations. 
They also visited the top floor of the 
Board of Trade building for a look at the 
-Chicago skyline. This tour was under the 
direction of Howard McWard and E. J. 
Kazmarek of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion, the IAA’s grain brokerage affiliate. 

Tuesday morning the young men were 


Right: Rural Youth leaders from nearly 80 counties listen to Illinois Agricultural Association staff men explain the organization during 


the IAA Rural Youth luncheon at the Morrison hotel. 


Left: A group of Rural Youth gather in the Chicago Board of Trade lecture room 
to hear operations of the board explained to them. 
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conducted on a tour of the IAA building 
and visited President Shuman in his of- 
fice. Two of them, J. Robert Young of 
Henry county and George Matthews of 
Whiteside, were guests on the WLS Din- 
ner Bell Hour. 

In his talk President Shuman pointed 
out that the IAA has a uniform coopera- 
tive agreement with each county Farm 
Bureau. Each county Farm Bureau, he 
said, has a memorandum of understand- 
ing with the Extension Service of the 
College of Agriculture. There is no con- 
tractual agreement between the Extension 
Service and the IAA. This enables the 
IAA to operate with freedom from state 
control and under the direct control of 
the farmers who are members of Farm 
Bureau. 


History of Farm Bureau 


A historical account of the growth of 
Farm Bureau in Illinois was presented by 
Secretary Metzger showing particularly 
the need for and the development of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Colvis explained the corporate setup 
of the IAA associated cooperatives and 
their position in business as compared 
with other business corporations. He 
pointed out that farmers believe that the 
cooperative type of corporation is best 
suited to their needs. 

Stevenson of Farm Supply said that 
104 companies and Illinois Farm Supply 
Company are meeting the needs of farm- 
ers in every county of Illinois. Since 
1927 this farmer-owned, farmer-con- 
trolled cooperative has set standards of 
quality, has provided improvement in to- 
the-farm services and has returned to 
farmer patrons in cash more than $25,- 
000,000. This is the business organiza- 
tion, he pointed out, you Rural Youth 
are inheriting. But with the benefits, you 
also are inheriting the responsibilities, he 
cautioned. 

Lyon emphasized the opportunity Rural 
Youth groups have to use educational ma- 
terial relative to the IAA and its services 
in informational programs at local Rural 
Youth meetings. He explained that the 
IAA deals with the fundamentals of 
agriculture with which Rural Youthers 
live and work as farmers. 

Dr. Van Houweling explained that 
the purpose of his department was to 
help farmers take advantage of the serv- 
ices available to them in fighting animal 
disease. Van Houweling pointed out 
that the farmer has many sources of aid 
available to him when his animals are 
threatened or stricken with disease. 


The importance of safety on the farm | 


was stressed by Whitlock who urged 
greater use at Rural Youth meetings of 
safety posters, film, and film strips, safety 
games and songs. 
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RURAL YOUTH SEE NEW [AA HOME OFFICES 


Frank V. Wilcox, manager of Country Mutual Casualty Company, (second from left) 
shows a group of Rural Youthers around the insurance offices of the IAA. Country Casualty 


Guests on the WLS 
Dinner Bell Hour were 
Rural Youthers J. Rob- 
ert Young (left), 
Henry county, and 
George Matthews 
(right), Whiteside. 
Center is announcer 
Russell Park. 


About a third of the Rural Youthers making the tour of the IAA offices drop in to visit 
1AA President Charles B. Shuman. 


is an IAA affiliate. 
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Frank V. Wiicox, manager of Country Mutual Casualty Company, (second from left) 
shows a group of Rural Youthers around the insurance offices of the IAA. Country Casualty 
is an IAA affiliate 


Guests on the WLS 
Dinner Bell Hour were 
Rural Youthers J. Rob- 
ert Young (left), 
Henry county, and 
George Matthews 
(right), Whiteside. 
Center is announcer 
Russell Park. 


About a third of the Rural Youthers making the tour of the IAA offices drop in to visit 
!AA President Charles B. Shuman. 


WHY NOT CONSOLIDATE ? 


ANY small high schools in Illinois are wasting 

money or failing to serve the community or both. 

Per capita costs in some Illinois high schools last 

year ran as high as $800 to $1000 per pupil. In 

many small high schools the per pupil cost is two 

to six times as high as in grade schools in the same com- 

munities. The high school is getting too much and the 

grade school not enough, or both. School men generally 

recognize that a 20 per cent differential between the grade 

school per capita cost and the high school per capita is justi- 
fiable but not 200 to 600 per cent. 
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Many people in downstate Illinois have failed to see 
the duty of the high school to the pupils and the com- 
munity. Park Ridge and Des Plaines, both rather wealthy 
suburbs of Chicago, with 14,000 and 11,000 population 
respectively, recognized the responsibility of the high school 
and pooled their resources to build in open country between 
them one of the finest high schools in Illinois, the Maine 
Township High School. Glen Ellyn and Lombard, two 
more fairly large suburbs, cooperated to establish the Glen- 
bard High School, an excellent institution with a broad 
range of educational opportunities for the youngsters. 

Many downstate communities with village centers of 
350 to 1500 people and less wealth refuse to cooperate to 
set up a larger high school. They worry about the larger 
town outvoting the smaller town, and other trivialities, 
while neglecting to face up to the question ‘What should 
the high school provide in educational experiences and 
opportunities for our boys and girls?” 

One high school in northern Illinois has 24 pupils, 
four teachers who have a teaching load of four pupils per 
teacher, and per capita costs last year of $1000, approxi- 
mately. 

Another high school board insisted on building a high 
school for 36 pupils. They had five teachers employed. 
Such situations are a waste of the teachers’ time and the 
taxpayers’ money. Worse than that, the limited courses 
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By JOHN K. COX, Director 
1AA Rural School Relations 


offered there fail to do the job. 

Southern Illinois, has, in the main, more pupils per 
square mile and less money to waste than northern Illinois. 
Therefore, limited high school programs are perhaps more 
prevalent there than in northern Illinois. Pulaski county, 
for example, has five high school districts, seven high 
schools, two of them being for colored children, and no 
vocational agriculture, vocational home economics or gen- 
eral shop courses are taught in any of the high schools. 


The small high school does a poorer job of discharg- 
ing its responsibility to the community than the small grade 
school. The grade school’s main job is to train the pupils 
to enter high school. The high school’s main job is to 
train 20 per cent of the pupils to go to college and 80 per 
cent of them to live and work in the community. 


What does the small high school provide? Mainly 
it teaches mathematics, science, civics, history, econom- 
ics, English, and a language, often Latin. These subjects 
are fine for basic studies but they do little to fit boys and 
girls into the work of the community. Agriculture, gen- 
eral shop, home economics, business science, and a good 
activity program are necessary to broaden the experience of 
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a vocational 
guidance counselor is needed to acquaint rural boys with 
the good and bad points about a profession or trade and 
how to prepare to enter their chosen field of labor especially 
since 50 per cent leave the farm. 

The logical answer is consolidation of small high 
schools into larger administrative units. Here the trouble 
begins. Opposition to high school consolidation comes 
from several sources. 

Business men often associate the high school with the 
maintenance of trade. They say, ‘“We can’t afford to lose our 


(Continued on page 21) 
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John Hunter makes the first delivery in his new feed truck to the farm of Foster McDonald, 

outstanding Farm Bureau and Service Company cooperator in Jefferson county. Grand- 

daughter Joyce McDonald is on hand to greet the new truck. Note advertisement for the 
Service Company on the barn. 


F THEY ever award a prize for the 
state’s most “participating” Farm 
Bureau member, Foster McDonald, 
Jefferson county chapter member, 
ought to win it hands down. 


McDonald not only uses every service 
that his Farm Bureau and associated com- 
anies have to offer, 
Bat he spends his 
spare time urging his 
neighbors to do the 
same. It’s not only 
good business, he 
says, but it helps to 
build the organiza- 
tion. Back in 1935 
McDonald even had 
an advertising sign 
boosting his local 
service company 

ainted on his barn. 

-And McDonald is the kind of a man 
that every advertising man dreams about 
when he is looking for a customer to 
help sell a product. McDonald really 
gives a product a real trial and he can 
tell you why it pays him to use it. He 
is thoroughly sold on Blue Seal feed 
products, using 40 per cent hog supple- 
ment and 20 per cent laying mash. He 
cooperates with his truck salesman by 
ordering early and always keeping his 
tanks filled. McDonald was one of the 
first in his county to install an under- 
ground tank. 


McDonald also carries Country Life 
insurance on himself, wife and son. His 
-auto and farm truck are insured with the 
Country Mutual Casualty Company. He 
says he saved $2 per ton on the rock 
phosphate he Pema through his 
Farm Bureau affiliate. He also got a 


Foster McDonald 
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refund on his seed corn, and he pur- 
chased his alfalfa and clover seed through 
his Farm Bureau affiliate. 

“The butter used on the McDonald 
dinner table bears the label of Prairie 
Farms. He wouldn’t have any other. 


Incidentally, McDonald was a charter 
stockholder in the Carbondale Prairie 
Farms Creamery. 

Active in Farm Bureau organization 
work, McDonald recalls hauling solicitors 
about Jefferson county when they were 
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trying to get the Farm Bureau started. 
He had his way paid to the IAA annual 
meeting in 1947 as the result of signing 
the highest number of members in the 
cleanup drive of the summer campaign 
in Jefferson. 

McDonald was elected to the board of 
directors of the Egyptian Service Com- 
pany in 1933 when it was organized and 
served through the year of 1934. He was 
elected secretary in 1939 and served in 
that capacity until the Egyptian Service 
Company was divided into the four sep- 
arate county service companies in De- 
cember, 1944. The four counties served 
by Egyptian were Jefferson, Marion, Clay 
and Franklin. 

McDonald is one of the most progres- 
sive farmers in his county and his farm 
is a must on soil conservation tours. He 
is very proud of his modern stock pond 
and the fact that he was among the first 
signers for REA in his county. He uses 
electricity heavily in his farm chores, for 
chick and pig brooders and for his com- 
plete water system on his 100-acre farm 


BRAHAM LINCOLN slept here. In 


fact he lived here for a number of 
years. This is the tenth in our series 
of cover pictures showing historical 


2 and picturesque scenes in Illinois. Front 
It seems appropriate on this 139th anni- 

versaty month of the birth of Illinois’ most C ook 

famous citizen that our cover picture presents over 


the Lincoln home at the corner of Eighth and 
Jackson streets in the state capital at Spring- 
field. 

This is the only home Lincoln ever owned. 
It is rivaled as an Illinois shrine only by the 
Lincoln Tomb at Oak Ridge cemetery in 
Springfield and the reconstructed village at 
New Salem where Lincoln lived from 1831 
to 1837. Lincoln bought this home in 1844 
and moved in with his wife and infant son, 
Robert Todd. When purchased it was a story 
and a half high. In 1856 Lincoln increased 
it to two full stories. 

His son, Robert, presented the home to the 
state in 1887 as a shrine. The interior is 
furnished as when the Lincolns lived there. 
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money or failing to serve the community or both 

Per capita costs in some Illinois high schools last 

year ran as high as $800 to $1000 per pupil. In 
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munities. The high school is getting too much and the 
grade school not cnough, or both. School men generally 
recognize that 2 20 per cent differential between the grad 
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Many people in downstate Illinots have tatled to sec 
the duty of the high school to the pupils and i com 
munity. Park Ridge and Des Plaines, both rather wealthy 
suburbs of Chicago, with 14,000 and 11,000 population 
ay a recognized the responsibility of the high school 
and pooled their resources to build in open country between 
them one of the finest high schools in Illinois, the Mainc 
Township High School. Glen Ellyn and Lombard. two 
more fairly large suburbs cooperated to establish the Glen 
bard High School, an excellent institution with a broad 
range of educational opportunities for the youngsters 


Many downstate communities with village centers of 
350 to 1500 people and less wealth refuse to cooperate to 
setup a larger high school They worry about the larger 
town outvoting the smaller town, and other trivialitics. 
while neglecting to face up to the question “What should 
the high school provide in educational experiences and 
opportunities for our boys and girls?” 

One high school in northern Ilinots has 24 pupils. 
four teachers who have a teaching load of four pupils per 
teacher, and per capita costs last vear of $1000, approxt- 
mately. 

Another high school board insisted on building a high 
school for 36 pupils. They had five teachers employed. 
Such situations arc a waste of the teachers’ time and the 


taxpayers’ money Worse than that, the limited courses 
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By JOHN K. COX, Director 
1AA Rural School Relations 


ofttered there fail to do the job 


Southern Tlinois, has, in the main, more pupils per 
square mile and less money to waste than northern Illinois 
Therefore, limited high school programs are perhaps more 
prevalent there than in northern [llinots. Pulaski county, 
for cxample, has five high school districts, seven high 
schools. two of them being for colored children, and no 
vocational agriculture, vocational home economics or gen- 


eral shop courses are taught in any of the high schools. 


The small high school does a poorer job of discharg- 
ing its responsibility to the Community than the small grade 
The grade school’s main job is to train the pupils 


main job ts to 


school. 
to enter high school. 
train 20 per cent of the pupils to go to college and 80 per 
ent of them to live and work in the community 


The high school’s 


Mainly 


ceconom 


What does the small high school provide? 


t teaches mathematics. science, civics. history 
often Latin 
little to fit boys and 


Agriculture, gen- 


ios. English, and a language These subjects 
ire tine for basic studies but they do 
girls into the work of the community 
ral shop, home economics. business scicnce, and a good 


uctivity program are necessary to broaden the experience of 


the child that does not go to college. Also a vocational 
guidance counselor is needed to acquaint rural boys with 
the good and bad points about profession or trade and 
how to prepare to enter their chosen field of labor especially 


since 50 per cent leave the farm 


The logical answer ts consolidation of small high 
schools into larger administrative units. Here the trouble 
begins. Opposition to high school consolidation comes 
from several sources. 

Business men often associate the high school with the 
maintenance of trade. They say, “We can't afford to lose our 


(Continued on page 21) 
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John Hunter makes the first delivery in his new feed truck to the farm of Foster McDonald, 


outstanding Farm Bureau and Service Company cooperator in Jefferson county. 
daughter Joyce McDonald is on hand to greet the new truck. 


Grand- 
Note advertisement for the 


Service Company on the barn. 


g } THEY ever award a prize for the 
p state's most “‘participating’’ Farm 

Bureau member, Foster McDonald, 
® Jefferson county chapter member, 
F ought to win it hands down. 


McDonald not only uses every service 
that his Farm Bureau and associated com- 
panics have to offer. 
but he spends his 
spare time urging his 
neighbors to do the 
same. It’s not only 
good business, he 
says, but it helps to 
build the organiza- 
tion. Back in 1935 
McDonald even had 
an advertising sign 
boosting his local] 
service COMpany 
painted on his barn. 

And McDonald is the kind of a man 
that every advertising man dreams about 
when he is looking for a customer to 
help sell a product. McDonald really 
gives a product a real trial and he can 
tell you why it pays him to use it. He 
is thoroughly sold on Blue Seal feed 
products, using 40 per cent hog supple- 
ment and 20 per cent laying mash. He 
cooperates with his truck salesman by 
ordering early and always keeping his 
tanks filled. McDonald was one of the 
first in his county to install an 
ground tank. 


McDonald also carries Country Lite 
insurance on himself, wife and son. His 
auto and farm truck are insured with the 
Country Mutual Casualty Company. He 
says he saved $2 per ton on the rock 
phosphate he purchased through _ his 
Farm Bureau affiliate. He also got a 


A; 


Foster McDonald 


under 
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retund on his sced 


corn, and he pur 
chased his alfalfa and clover seed through 
his Farm Bureau affilrate 

“The butter 


dinner table 


used on the McDonald 
bears the label of  Prairic 
Farms. He wouldn't have any 
Incidentally, McDonald way 

stockholder in_ the 


Farms Creamery 


other 
charter 
Carbondale Prairie 

Active in) Farm) Bureau 
work, McDonald recalls hauling solicitors 
about Jefferson county when they were 


Organizatior 


ER CENT 


By CRESTON FOSTER, 


Editor, |AA RECORD 


pet the karm Bure Starte 


He had his way 


meeting in 1947 


the highest number of members 


nber, 19-44 The four counties sers 

Dy Egyptian were Jefferson, Marion, Clay 
1 Franklin 
McDonald 1 


sive farmers in his county and 


miyct 


1S a Must on soil conservation tours. He 


S very proud of his modern stock pons 


and the fact that he was among the first 
signers tor REA in his county. He uses 
electricity heavily in his farm chores, for 
hick and Pig brooders and for his cor 


plete water system on his 


BRAHAM LINCOLN slept here. In 


fact he lived here for a 


years. 


number of 
This is the tenth in our series 


of cover pictures showing historical 
and pictufesque scenes in I]linois 
It seems appropriate on this 139th anni 


versary month of the birth of Illinois’ most 
famous citizen that our cover picture presents 
the Lincoln home at the corner of Eighth and 
Jackson streets in the state capital at Spring 


field. 


New 


state in 


RECORD ma 


furnished as 
It 1s open to the public 


This is the only home Lincoln ever owned 
It is rivaled as an Illinois shrine only by the 
Lincoln Tomb at eter 
Springfield and the reconstructed village at 
Salem where ‘ 
to 1837. 
and moved in with his wife and infant son 
Robert Todd 
and a half high. In 
it to two full storics 


Oak Ridge cemetery ir 


Lincoln lived from 1831 
Lincoln bought this home in 1844 


When purchased it Was 2a story 


185G Lincoln increas 


His son. Robert. presented the home to the 
1887 as a 


shrine The interior is 


when the Lincolns lived there 


quickly, grow rapidly. 


RE YOU tempted to try raising 

some of the new incross hybrid 

baby chicks that Illinois hatcheries 

are handling this winter? You 

may have your first big chance 
soon.- At least 8,000,000 of these new 
chicks will be sold throughout the corn- 
belt this spring, according to a spokes- 
man for one company. 

New incross hybrid chicks not yet on 
the market are being developed in breed- 
ing peris throughout the country. Poul- 
try breeders, spurred by the success of 
pioneers in the hybrid corn industry, are 
working hard to develop new inbred 
lines. 

This research should result in a flood 
of new incross hybrids released within the 
next few years. Most of them will be 
suited to the average farm. A few will 
provide pitfalls to avoid. 

It might be well to know that the 
word hybrid as used by many farmers 
does not mean the same in poultry as it 
does in corn says Ralph S. Yohe, Secre- 
tary, Illinois Poultry Improvement. 

This issue of what is or is not a hybrid 
chicken is causing lively debate within 
the hatchery industry, and the issue is 
now before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. At present both crossbreds and in- 
crosses are advertised and sold as hybrids. 

The word hybrid as it applies to corn 
is protected by state laws. It refers to 
corn produced by crossing inbred lines. 
Hybrid as it applies to poultry is not de- 
fined by law. It applies to both incross 
and crossbred chicks. 

A crossbred chick results from cross 
mating two standard breeds. Incrosses 
result from crossing two or more inbred 
lines. The Austra White is an example 
of a crossbred chicken. The Black Aus- 
tralor male is crossed on a white Leg- 
horn female. This cross is successful and 
popular. 
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Here are those 


NewCHICKS - 


BRED LIKE HYBRID CORN 


By LEW REISNER, Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


But the crossbred chicken is not a 
hybrid as the corn breeder thinks of it. 
To him a hybrid is produced by crossing 
inbred lines. He would say that only 
the incrosses, chickens bred by crossing 
inbred lines, are true hybrids. 


Bred Like Corn 


One of the first and most widely 
known incross hybrids, developed by 
Henry B. Wallace, son of the former 
Secretary of Agriculture, has made a good 
record under conditions ordinarily found 
on Illinois farms. 

These chickens have been produced 
by crossing four unrelated, highly inbred 
lines. Their breeding, like other in- 
crosses, can be compared to hybrid corn. 
Their parent strains are highly inbred, 
the result of mating full brothers and 
sisters for three or more successive gener- 
ations. 

Owners of Wallace-bred chickens seem 
well pleased with them. They appear to 
be hardy, docile, and heavy layers. They 
respond well to the ordinary care given a 
working farm flock. 


For the past three years they have won 
the egg laying contest conducted by the 
Illinois Department of Agriculture with 
an average last year of 227.7 eggs per 
bird. 

Farm flock owners claim these results 
which are similar to those recorded at the 
egg laying contest: Harrison Tuttle, 
Watseka, 228 eggs per bird; Arnold 
Kuester, Onarga, 217; Clarence Piper, 
Buckingham, 232. These are hen housed 
averages for a 12-month period and in- 
clude pullets removed by death, culling, 
and all other causes. 

Farmers who have had experience with 
them say the baby chicks are vigorous, 
grow rapidly, and feather quickly. The 
pullets, they say, lay their first eggs early 
in the fall. 

Roy Floit, a DeKalb county dairyman, 
has been keeping these incrosses for four. 
years. He said his pullets start laying 
when they are from 5 to 514 months old, 
increase to 50 per cent production rapidly, 
and keep a high rate for a full year. 

Last fall he was getting 176 eggs a 
day from 312 pullets bought from the 
hatchery about seven months previously. 


These incross hybrid laying pullets have a highly inbred ancestry. Parents are result of 
at least three generations of full brother and sister mating. 
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Breeding chart shows how four inbred lines 
are crossed to produce the incross hybrid 
chicken. E 


Another flock owner, Mrs. James 
Daley, DeKalb, a neighbor of the Floits, 
picked a day’s production at random — 
the 29th day of each month — and fol- 
lowed it through for a 12-month period. 
Chicks Cost More 
She bought her chicks from the hatch- 
ery Mar. 3, 1946. She housed a flock of 
476 pullets that fall. Here are her pro- 
duction figures for that day of the month 
picked at random: Oct. 29, 392; Nov. 
29, 353; Mar. 29, 347; July 29, 238; 
Sept. 29, 187 (moulting period). 


Mrs. Daley substantiated the claim that 
the birds have a high resistance to colds 
and flu. They do well under adverse 
conditions, she said, and recover quickly 
from attacks of disease. 


Prices for sexed pullet chicks are al- 
most twice that for the standard breeds. 
After a look at egg production evidence 
it seems safe to say that they will produce 
enough additional eggs to pay for the 


extra cost. 


17 YEARS ON JOB 


E. I. Pilchard, state leader of boys 4-H 
club work, has completed 17 years as 
superintendent of the junior livestock 
feeding contest, a national event held each 
year as part of the International Live- 
stock Exposition in Chicago. Pilchard 
was graduated from the University. of Il- 
linois in 1917. 


YOUTH LEADER RESIGNS 


Lawrence Herbig has resigned as youth 
assistant for Stephenson county to work 
in Carroll, Jo Daviess, and Stephenson 
counties as agricultural engineer for an 
electric utilities company. 
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FARM 


TAXES 


Now Highest in MWinois History 


By BERT VANDERVLIET, 


LLINOIS farm real estate taxes rose 
an average of 30 cents per acre from 
1945 to 1946 — from $1.06 to 
$1.36 per acre. 

This 28 per cent increase to an 
all-time high in Illinois farm real estate 
taxes is far above the 12 per cent average 
increase for the nation as a whole and 
the 8 per cent average increase for other 
states in the Midwestern region. 

This tax increase, according to figures 
released by the U.S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, was higher than it was 
in the strong agricultural states of. Iowa, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Indiana, and Kansas. 

The Illinois increase in farm real estate 
taxes to an all-time high was exceeded 
only by Massachusetts and California. 


Nation-wide the average increase in the 
value of farm real estate runs close to 
the average tax increase, that is approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. Generally speaking 
this upward trend in farm real estate 
taxes is regarded as reasonable. On the 
other hand, farmers in Illinois are apt to 
consider a 28 per cent increase in their 
taxes in one year as anything but reason- 
able. 


Director IAA Dept. of Taxation 


The flagrant increase in Illinois may be 
largely attributed to rural school officials, 
highway commissioners, and members of 
county boards who chose to file higher 
tax levies during 1945. Also, passage of 
the Butler or 100 per cent tax assessment 
laws in the 1945 regular session of the 
Illinois General Assembly, made higher 
taxes possible from 1945 to 1946 in many 
rural areas by as much as 60 per cent. 
In addition, Illinois farmers voted in 
numerous elections held for the purpose 
of increasing school tax rates and for the 
construction of new school buildings. In 
some counties additional tax levies were 


‘voted for increased road and bridge taxes. 


The restoration of numerous services 
rendered by local governments which 
were cut down during the war also is 
largely responsible for the increase in 
property taxes in rural as well as in 
urban areas. The increased cost of ma- 
terials and higher wage and salary scales 
for public employes represents important 
factors. The chart indicates clearly that 
a parallel movement occurred in farm 
real estate taxes following World War I. 


(Continued on page 26) 


‘REAL ESTATE TAXES PER ACRE IN ILLINOIS, MIDWEST, U. S. 


DOLLARS 


1,50 


. 1909- 1920 1925 1930 


1913 AV. 


Graph shows how Illinois farm real estate taxes have risen sharply in the past few years. 
Figures at left show average tax per acre. Midwest states are other than Illinois. 
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By LEW REISNER 


Field Editor, 1AA RECORD 


LIPPING cows helps to keep milk 

clean by holding down the bacteria 

count. Because clean milk height- 

ens quality Illinois dairy co-op 

are seeking to promote this practice 
among their farm members. 

To learn the latest in clipping tech- 
nique quality fieldmen from Illinois 
dairy cooperatives throughout the state 
attended a special clipping school held 
recently on the W. A. Rogers farm near 
Hinsdale in DuPage county. 

Clipping has been made far easier 
with modern electric clippers that do not 
gouge the cow’s hide, the fieldmen 
learned. Sweating only a little, they 
trimmed their first cows in less than 15 
minutes. An old hand can cut this time 
in half. 

You start on the cow’s tail first, the 
men were told, and then trim the area 
around the tail bone. The hind quar- 
ters come next, starting on the leg just 
above the hock. The udder is clipped 
by holding the skin taut and guiding the 
clipper head carefully. 

A strip up the backbone, favorite 
breeding spot for lice, can also be clipped 
but this is optional. 

Ed Warner, expert cow clipper, sheep 
shearer, and demonstrator for an equip- 
ment company, said any farmer can get 
the hang of cow clipping. The secret, 
he said, is to clip-in a direction opposite 
to the way the hair lies on the animal. 
The skin in front of the clipper head al- 
ways should be drawn tight. 

Clipping makes it easier to keep cows 
clean and is recommended by colleges of 


agriculture throughout the Midwest. It 
is well known that long hair on the 
flanks, udder and underline provides a 
clinging place for dirt and filth. 

It also improves the looks of an animal, 
and this, of course, makes them sell 
better in the sale ring. 

Tests made at the University of Wis- 
consin indicate that the number of bac- 
teria in milk can be reduced by as much 
as 34 per cent by clipping. 

Of even more importance to the aver- 
age milk producer is the time saved. 
Since cows keep cleaner after being 
clipped, pee” during winter 
months, farmers find they save a few 
minutes each milking when the udders 
they clean have been trimmed. 

Clipping will not make a millionaire 
out of every dairymen, even the most 
ardent supporters of the practice would 
admit. It does cut the corners a bit and 
increases the profit margin in dairying, 
an industry where profit margins are gen- 
erally narrow. 

The clipping demonstration was part 
of a two iy school for the quality field- 
men. The first day they spent learning 
how to maintain and repair electric milk 
coolers which are handled by Illinois 
Milk Producers Supply Company for 
milk producers. 

The electric clipper require little care 
except periodic oiling. The two remov- 
able blades are hollow ground and re- 
quire special grinding to sharpen. 

A special head is manufactured to fit 
the clipper and can be used to shear 
sheep. 
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DIESEL TRAINS 


THI 


Bill, I can not fill your furnace oil tank today. But I will put in 
enough to run you a week or so. I know this situation worries you. 
That’s why I want to talk to you. There just isn’t enough burner 
fuel to give everyone all he wants whenever he wants it. This short- 
age affects everyone in the industry—not just us alone. 


Oil production is now greater than ever before, even greater than 
during the peak war years. But consumption has increased much 
more rapidly than production. All this boils down to the cold fact, 
that today there just isn’t enough petroleum products to meet 
the demand. 


However, the situation is not so dark but that we can see an open 
road ahead. We can get by if every user saves every gallon possible. 
I’m asking each of my customers to heat only that portion of the 
house absolutely necessary. Close off all the rest. Keep the daytime 
temperature of the heated part between 68 to 70° F. Then at night 
drop the temperature to 60° F. or less. This type of operation may 
not give the greatest comfort, but it will save between 10 to 15% 
of the gallonage needed and will give a like saving in your fuel bill. 


We’ve licked bigger problems than this and by working together, 
we'll lick this one! 


Your 


Glue Seal Truchoalesmau . 
and 


YOUR COUNTY FARM BUREAU SERVICE CO. 
affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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LIPPING cows helps to keep milk 
clean by holding down the bacteria 
count Because clean milk height 


cns quality Ilinors dairy cO-O} 
are secking to promote this practice 
among their farm members 
To learn the latest in Clipping tech 
nique quality feldmen trom Illinois 
dairy cooperatives throughout the state 
attended a special clipping school held 
recently on the W. A. Rogers farm near 
Hinsdale in DuPage county 
Clipping has been made far casier 
with modern electric clippers that do not 
gouge the cow's hide, the fieldmen 
learned. Sweating only a little, they 


ters come next, starting on the leg just 
above the hock. The udder ts: clipped 
by holding the skin taut and guiding the 
clipper head carefully 

A strip up the backbone, favorite 
breeding spot for lice, can also be clipped 
but this is optional. 

Ed Warner, expert COW clipper, sheep 
shearer, and demonstrator for an equip 
ment company, said any farmer can get 
the hang of cow clipping. The secret 
he said, ts to clip in a direction opposite 
to the way the hair lies on the animal 
The skin in front of the clipper head al- 
ways should be drawn tight. 
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agriculture throughout the Midwest. It 
is well known that long hair on. the 
Hanks, udder and underline provides a 
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It also improves the looks of an animal, 
and this. of course, makes them sell 
better in the sale ring 

Tests made at the University of Wis 
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teria in milk can be reduced by as muct 
as 34 per cent by clipping. 

Ot even more importance to the aver 
age milk producer is the time saved 
Since cows keep cleaner after being 
clipped, particularly during winter 
months, farmers find they save a few 


increases the profit margin in dairying, 
an industry where profit margins are gen- 
erally narrow. 

The clipping demonstration was part 
of a two day school for the quality field- 
men. The first day they spent learning 
how to maintain and repair electric milk 
coolers which are handled by Illinois 
Milk Producers Supply Company for 
milk producers 

The electric clipper require little care 
except periodic oiling. The two remov 
able blades are hollow ground and _ re 
quire special grinding to sharpen. 

A special head is manufactured to ft 
the clipper and can be used to shear 
sheep 
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Bill, I can not fill your furnace oil tank today. But I will put in 
enough to run you a week or so. I know this situation worries you 
That’s why I want to talk to you. There just isn’t enough burner 
fuel to give everyone all he wants whenever he wants it. This short 


age affects everyone in the industry not just us alone 


Oil production 1s now greater than ever before, even greater than 
during the peak war years. But consumption has increased much 
more rapidly than production. All this boils down to the cold fact, 
that today there just isn’t enough petroleum products to meet 


the demand. 


However, the situation is not so dark but that we can see an open 
road ahead. We can get by if every user saves every gallon possible 
I'm asking each of my customers to heat only that portion of the 
house absolutely necessary. Close off all the rest. Keep the daytime 
temperature of the heated part between 68 to 70° F. Then at night 
drop the temperature to 60° F. or less. This type of operation may 
not give the greatest comfort, but it will save between 10 to 15°, 


of the gallonage needed and will give a like saving in your fuel bill 


We've licked bigger problems than this and by working together 


we'll lick this one! 


Your 
aud 


YOUR COUNTY FARM BUREAU SERVICE CO. 
affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


HEN the IAA director from the 
20th congressional district was 
born, his aunt who lived with the 
family was disappointed. Her 
heart had been set on a baby girl. 
She even had a name ready — Katherine. 
But the name didn’t fit. All he got was 
the initial. So if you have wondered 
about K. T.’s first name, that’s the story. 
He hasn’t any. The letter ‘“T” is for 
Taliaferro, a family name. Down in 
Greene county he is widely known as 
“Trot’’ but that’s another story. 

In recent years, K. T. Smith has done 
much for Farm Bureau as a member of 
‘the legislative committee and chairman 
of the public relations committee of the 
IAA. So perhaps it wasn’t such a bad 
thing after all that his aunt was dis- 
appointed. 

As director of the 20th district, Smith 


Director Smith is shown with his collection of 
indian arrowheads which he has gathered for 
a@ number of years. 
Smith how the redmen fashioned a stone ax. 


Here he shows Mrs. 


has represented Mason, Cass, Menard, 
Brown, Pike, Morgan, Scott, Calhoun, 
Jersey, and Greene counties since 1934. 
He is the second oldest director, in point 
of service, on the IAA board. 

During the past several years, he has 
spent a great deal of time in Springfield 
with other members of the IAA legisla- 
tive committee attending legislative ses- 
sions and committee hearings, besides 
continually explaining to individual law- 
makers the Farm Bureau point of view 
on legislation affecting farm people. 

Director Smith was born pk reared on 
a farm near Greenfield in Greene coun- 
ty 2 miles north of the farm he now op- 
erates. He attended local schools and 
entered the University of Illinois in 1908 
to study civil engineering. In his third 
year at the University ill health caused 
him to quit and he went to western Texas 
to supervise a farm owned by his father. 
It was a livestock and cotton ranch in 
the range country. 

The following winter, 1911-12, he 
took a business course in Amarillo? Tex., 
and returned to the home farm in 1912. 
He was married to the former Mary Met- 
calf of Greenfield in 1914. 

Father Smith owned a rural telephone 
system so K. T. had the job of super- 
vising a telephone construction and _re- 
pair crew for a number of years. Be- 


* * * 


This is the 12th of a series of articles 
to further acquaint you with the men 
who represent you on the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of directors. 


Headline illustration shows IAA Director K. 

T. Smith getting ready to weigh in some of 

his Hereford calves. They averaged about 
600 pounds. 


* * * 


sides working on the phone lines, he 
helped grade his township roads. 

From his experience and training, he 
is pretty well grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of engineering. He often uses his 
engineering instruments and _ neighbors 
like to have him around on such occa- 
sions as when they are installing drainage 
tile. In 1940 he supervised a drainage 
census in 76 Illinois counties. 

Engaged in general farming most of 
his life, Smith has specialized somewhat 
in stock feeding. As a young man he 
rented as much as 360 acres but today 
he owns 160 which he operates with the 
help of a hired man. The hired man 
lives on the farm. The Smiths moved 
to the outskirts of Greenfield several 
years ago. 

Throughout his farming career, K. T. 
has been closely connected with Farm 
Bureau. He helped organize the Greene 


Shaded area on map shows the 20th Con- 

gressional district which is represented on 

the IAA board of directors by K. T. Smith 
of Greenfield. 


county unit, became a charter member, 
and played a leading part in member- 
ship drives. During more than a quarter 
of a century he has served on the county 
board of directors, he has traveled the 
20 miles to meetings at Carrollton on 
horseback, by buggy, train, and auto- 
mobile. At present he is treasurer of 
the Greene County Farm Bureau. 
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K. T. is always on the 
lookout for better 
ways of raising hogs. 
He was especially 
proud of the pigs 
shown above. 


Director Smith feeds an average of 
two loads of cattle each year and raises 
and finishes from 200 to 500 head of 
Chester Whites. He carries 30-50 sheep 
for cleanup. ° 

He is gradually shifting to a strong 
permanent pasture program so that about 
two-thirds of his farm is now in pasture. 
The land is gently rolling and is in- 
cluded in the program of the local soil 
conservation district. Smith is a member 
of the state soil conservation board. 

All of his land has been limed and 
most phosphated. At present he is ex- 
perimenting with the addition of minor 
minerals to his soil. His four-year rota- 
tion plan is corn, corn, oats and clover. 

One of K. T.’s proudest achievements 
is his work as chairman of the IAA State 
School Survey Committee. The report 
of the committee was adopted in 1944 by 
the ITAA delegate body and is now the 
basis of IAA rural school reorganization 
policy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith have two chil- 
dren, a son, Robert, 32, an electrical 
engineer who lives in Chicago with 
his wife and two sons, and a daughter, 
Mrs. J. M. Scranton, 31, wife of the 
manager of the Mason County Service 
Company. The Scrantons have a son 
and live in Havana. 


He's not a dairyman but Director Smith 
feels that he has a Jersey here that will 
stand up with the best of them. 
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K. T. says: “One of the IAA’s chief 
concerns is to see that agricultural in- 
terests are fairly represented in the leg- 
islative halls and that the mandate of 
the delegate body is clearly stated at pub- 
lic and legislative committee hearings. 

This attitude is ever present in his 
thinking as he sticks close to Springfield 
while the legislature is in session. His 
close relations with legislative activities 
has put him on many state committees, 
including schools, library, war food, 
G. I. training, and state commissions for 
the advancement of the interest of peo- 
ple connected with agriculture. 

Director Smith has served as a school 
director for a number of years and is 
secretary-treasurer of his local coopera- 
tive elevator. 

Few, if any, Illinois farmers are more 
aware of the beneficial effects to farming 
brought about by a strong organization 
than K. T. Smith. Says he: “The ma- 
jority of thinking farmers know they can- 
not do without a strong organization to 
defend their interests. We must have 
such an organization if we are to assure 
ourselves of an opportunity to make a 
good living on the farm.”’ 


CORN BORER THREAT 
GREATEST YET FACED 

Dr. George C. Decker, entomologist. 
University of Illinois and State Natural 
History Survey, reports that the borer 
population going into hibernation last 
fall was the highest on record. With few 
exceptions the counties surveyed showed 
moderate to large increases in the num- 
ber of borers per plant. 

The borer threat is greatest in north- 
western Illinois, where 15 counties have 
populations averaging nearly three borers 
per plant. 

In view of the rather dark outlook for 
1948, Decker says it is logical and 
sound for farmers in the northern half 
of the state — particularly those in the 
12 to 15 northwestern counties — to be 
prepared to spray or dust all early- 
planted or exceptionally fast-growing 
and well-advanced corn. 


IAA Offers New 
Insurance Service 
To Member Co-ops 


O OFFER counsel and insurance 

brokerage service to some 390 co- 

Operatives associated with county 

Farm Bureaus and the Illinois Ag- 

gricultural Association, a new in- 
surance service has been inaugurated 
by the IAA. 

This service, a branch of the IAA In- 
surance Service, is known as the IIlinois 
Agricultural Association Insurance Serv- 
ice for Farm Bureau Cooperatives. 


For some time the IAA has felt and 
recognized the need of an expanded in- 
surance service program for the coop- 
eratives. Since 1934 the IAA has main- 
tained an insurance brokerage service 
whose principal function has been to 
secure and service various types of bonds 
and insurance coverages that were not 
offered by the IAA’s own three insurance 
companies. 


Since 1936 the active direction of the 
brokerage service has been under A. R. 
Grauer who has handled its operations in 
conjunction with his duties with the 
Country Mutual Casualty Company. 
Grauer has now taken over active direc- 
tion of the new department. He thus 
ends 13 years service with the Country 
Mutual Casualty Company. John Ches- 
nutt of Sycamore, formerly with the Illi- 
nois Education Association, has been 
hifed to assist Grauer in the field. It 
is hoped that additional personnel will 
be available to locate in strategic parts 
of the state for the purpose of personally 
contacting each and every Farm Bureau 
cooperative at regular intervals. 


TWO ADVISERS RESIGN 


Ben F. Wallace has resigned as farm 
adviser of Johnson county and will enter 
business in Champaign. 

Edgar Booker, Clay county farm ad- 
viser, resigned recently to work for the 
Soil Conservation Service. He has been 
in Clay county as adviser since 1941. 
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HEN the IAA director trom the 

20th congressional district was 

born, his aunt who lived with the 

family was disappointed. — Her 

heart had been set on a baby girl. 
She even had a name ready — Katherine. 
But the name didn't tit. All he got was 
the initial, So if you have wondered 
about K. T.’s tirst name, that’s the story. 
He hasn't any The letter “T’’ is for 
Taliaferro, a tamily name Down in 
Greene county he is widely known as 
Trot” but that’s another story. 

In recent years, K. T. Smith has done 
much for Farm Bureau as a member ot 
the legislative Committee and chairman 
ot the public relations committee ot ‘the 
IAA. So perhaps it wasn’t such a bad 
thing atter all that his aunt was  dis- 
appointe 1 

As director of tl Oth district, Smith 


Director Smith is shown with his collection of 


has represented Mason, Cass, Menard, 
Brown, Pike, Morgan, Scott, Calhoun, 
Jersey, and Greene counties since 1934 
He is the second oldest director, in point 
of service, on the [AA board. 

During the past several years, he has 
spent a great deal of time in Springtield 
with other members of the IAA legisla 
tive committee attending legislative ses 
sions and committee hearings, besides 
continually explaining to individual law 
makers the Farm Bureau point of view 
on legislation affecting farm people 

Director Smith was born and reared on 
a farm near Greenfield in Greene coun 
ty 2 miles north of the farm he now op- 
erates. He attended local schools and 
entered the University of Illinois in 1908 
to study civil engineering. In his third 
year at the University il health caused 
him to quit and he went to western Texas 
to supervise a tarm owned by his father 
It was a livestock and cotton ranch in 
the range country 


The tollowing winter. 19 he 


took L business oursc in Amarillo Vex., 
nd returned to the home tarm in 1912 


He was irricd to the tormer Mary Met 
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Headline illustration shows IAA Director K. 

T. Smith getting ready to weigh in some of 

his Hereford calves. They averaged ubout 
600 pounds. 


sides) work on the phone lines, he 


his township roads 


From aus experience and traming, he 
\ srounded in the tundamen- 
nny tle offen uses his 
“instruments cand neighbors 
to have him around on such occa- 
sions as when they arc installing drainage 
supervised a dramage 

SUN HI Hlinoiw Counties 
Enevaged om veneral farming most of 
his lite. Smith has spegilized somewhat 
n stock teeding As a young man he 


rented as much as 360 acres but today 
he owns 160 which he operates with the 
help of a hired man. The hired man 
The Smiths moved 
to the outskirts of Greenfield several 


lives on the farm 


years ago 

Throughout his tarming career, K. T. 
has been closely connected with Farm 
Bureau. He helped organize the Greene 


Shaded area on map shows the 20th Con- 

gressional district which is represented on 

the 1AA board of directors by K. T. Smith 
of Greenfield. 


county unit, became a charter member, 
and played a Icading part in member- 
ship drives 
of a century he has served on the county 
board of directors, he has traveled the 
20 miles to mectings at Carrollton on 
horseback, by buggy, train, and auto- 
mobile At present he is treasurer of 
the Greene County Farm Bureau 


During more than a quarter 
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NOTICE OF ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meetings 
of all County Farm Bureaus to be 
held during the month of February, 
1948, at the hour and place to be 
determined by the Board of Direc- 
tors of each County Farm Bureau, 
the members in good standing of 
such County Farm Bureau and who 
are also qualified voting members 
of Illinois Agricultural Association, 
shall elect a delegate or delegates 
to represent such members of Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association and 
vote on all matters before the next 
annual meeting, or any special 
meeting of the Association, includ- 
ing the election of officers and di- 
rectors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the association. 

During February, annual meetings 
will be held in Coles, DeKalb, Doug- 
las, Edgar, Effingham, Grundy, Lake, 
McDonough, Monroe, Wayne, White- 
side and Will Counties. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


Nearly $95,000 was contributed by Illinois dairy farmers during the 1947 drive to collect 
funds for the work of the American Dairy Association. Pledges, on a voluntary basis, are 
collected by handlers, processors and milk dealers throughout the state. Shown above is 
Wilbur J. Swayer, president of Dairy Products Promotion, Inc., handing check to Owen 
Richards, general manager of the American Dairy Association, while Carl F. Deysenroth, 
treasurer of DPP iInc., looks over his shoulder. Others in attendance at the board of di- 
rectors meeting held to plan for 1948 activities are as follows: (seated left to right) 
O. H. Ryan, La Salle-Peru Producers; Dave Henry, manager, Prairie Farms Creameries; 
Harry Gehring, president, Prairie Farms Creameries; M. G. Van Buskirk, Illinois Dairy 
Products Association; George Southwell, Equity Union; A. T. Hobart, Oatman Bros.; (stand- 
ing) H. Stanley Wanzer, Sidney Wanzer and Sons; Oscar Swank, manager, district office 
ADA; Edwin Gumm, Illinois Milk Producers Association; E. E. Houghtby, Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers Association; Wilbur Swayer, president, Pure Milk Association; Owen Richards, gen- 
eral manager ADA; Carl F. Deysenroth, treasurer DPP Inc.; Arthur Hartman, Hampshire 
Milk Co., and Vinton Thompson, Allen ice Cream Co. 
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ITH the heavy spring work just around the corner, and with dangerous 

farm equipment repair work starting right now, it is time to remind our- 
selves of three things: 1) That farming is a highly dangerous business, with over 
2000 accidents reported to this company last year. 2) That if your hired man is 
among those injured on the job this year, you risk having a heavy judgment 
imposed on you by law. 3) Such a judgement could easily lose for you all the 
profits you will make this year, and much more. 


Many farmers do not realize how extensive their liability is. If you are one, 
and are not fully covered, have a talk with your Country Mutual Casualty rep- 
resentative today at your Farm Bureau office. Let him show you how little it 
costs to be safe. Let him show you how much it could cost to be “sorry”. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY MRS aeetaeeete. 


: provides protection for 
you as a farm operator and employer. full protection for your auto or truck — collision, liabil- 


ity, property damage, fire, theft. medical expense reimbursement, 4-H Club calf, coverage against 
loss of cargo. 
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Nearly $95,000 was contributed by Illinois dairy farmers during the 1947 drive to collect 
funds for the work of the American Dairy Association. Pledges, on a voluntary basis, are 
collected by handlers, processors and milk dealers throughout the state. Shown above is 
Wilbur J. Swayer, president of Dairy Products Promotion, Inc., handing check to Owen 
Richards, general manager of the American Dairy Association, while Carl F. Deysenroth, 
treasurer of DPP Inc., looks over his shoulder. Others in attendance at the board of di- 
rectors meeting held to plan for 1948 activities are as follows: (seated left to right) 
O. H. Ryan, La Salle-Peru Producers; Dave Henry, manager, Prairie Farms Creameries; 
Harry Gehring, president, Prairie Farms Creameries; M. G. Van Buskirk, Illinois Dairy 
Products Association; George Southwell, Equity Union; A. T. Hobart, Oatman Bros.; (stand- 
ing) H. Stanley Wanzer, Sidney Wanzer and Sons; Oscar Swank, manager, district office 
ADA; Edwin Gumm, Illinois Milk Producers Association; E. E. Houghtby, Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers Association; Wilbur Swayer, president, Pure Milk Association; Owen Richards, gen- 
erol manager ADA; Carl F. Deysenroth, treasurer DPP Inc.; Arthur Hartman, Hampshire 
Milk Co., and Vinton Thompson, Allen Ice Cream Co. 
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ITH the heavy spring work just around the corner, and with dangerous 

farm equipment repair work starting right now, it is time to remind our- 
selves of three things: 1) That farming is a highly dangerous business, with over 
2000 accidents reported to this company last year. 2) That if your hired man is 
among those injured on the job this year, you risk having a heavy judgment 
imposed on you by law. 3) Such a judgement could easily lose for you all the 
profits you will make this year, and much more. 


Many farmers do not realize how extensive their liability is. If you are one, 
and are not fully covered, have a talk with your Country Mutual Casualty rep- 
resentative today at your Farm Bureau office. Let him show you how little it 
costs to be safe. Let him show you how much it could cost to be “sorry”. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

coat . provides protection for 
you as a farm operator and employer, full protection for your auto or truck — collision, liabil- 
ity, property damage, fire, theft, medical expense reimbursement, 4-H Club calf, coverage against 
loss of cargo. 


GOOFY FARM ACCIDENTS IN '47 


ITH hundreds of Illinois farmers 

being injured in farm accidents 

each year it’s not surprising that 

several so-called daffy. mishaps 

would turn up in the news clip- 
pings gathered by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association safety and health de- 
partment. 

Looking over these 1947 accidents we 
find that “bottled corn’ is not the only 
dangerous type — an ear of corn thrown 
by a corn cutter fractured a farmer’s jaw. 
In another case a soybean pierced a com- 
bine operator's. eye. 

Livestock accidents, though gradually 
decreasing, accounted for several of the 
daffy variety. One dairyman reversed the 
usual procedure by kicking the cow he 
was milking and wound up with a frac- 
tured toe. 

A hog producer suffered a fractured 
leg when a heavyweight porker ran into 
him. Another hog producer thought 
counting hogs a safe pastime until the 
post he was sitting on gave way and 
dumped him on the ground, causing 
severe injuries to both hands. 

One Illinois farm wife doesn’t believe 
the old saying that lightning never strikes 
twice. Last year she was struck near the 
same window in her home where she was 
hit 10 years before. 

Speaking of lightning, one old sow 
demonstrated good ‘hog sense” when she 
sought safer quarters for her record litter 
of 13 pigs by leaving an isolated, much- 
struck hollow tree where she’d sought 
temporary housing to give birth to her 
piggies. 

Other accidents include a farmer who 
tried to rescue a puppy from a well and 
fell in himself; a man who broke his 
ankle while chasing a dog away from his 
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sheep; and a boy who punctured his lung 
on a broken piece of concrete sidewalk. 

These are just a few of the unusual 
farm accidents, and true, the law of 
averages may save you from mishap — 
provided the “usual” kind doesn’t get 
you first. 

Among these more usual accidents, ma- 
chinery casualties are mounting each year. 
For instance, it’s not unusual at all for 
200 or 300 Illinois farmers to be hurt on 
tractors each year. More often than not 
it is caused by the operator falling off or 
overturning the tractor. Reduced speed 
around corners and avoidance of ditches 
could easily reduce these accidents to the 
minimum now enjoyed by cranking casu- 
alties which was the leader for several 
years. 


Other machinery accidents in 1947 
show combines causing a similar share of 
accidents as previously. Making ad- 
justments or oiling while machinery is in 
motion takes a yearly toll of around 50 
farmers. 

But the mechanical corn picker con- 
tinues to lead in seasonal machinery 
casualties. It seems that a couple hun- 
dred injured farmers, half of them either 
killed or permanently disfigured, would 
be incentive enough for others to use 
adequate power take-off shields or to 
simply shut off the power while unclog- 
ging the machine. 

Lightning accounted for more deaths 
and injuries last year than for any year 
in the past decade. 

With hunting accidents in 1947 four- 
fold the 1946 figure, you are again re- 
minded to be wary of the ‘unloaded gun” 
and to point a gun only where you in- 
tend to shoot. 


Shuman Names Three to 
Rural Doctor Fund Committee 


RESIDENT Charles B. Shuman _ has 

announced that Floyd E. Morris, vice- 
president, Sangamon county, K. T. Smith, 
Greene, and Lyman Bunting, Edwards, 
board members, have been appointed to 
the Medical Education Fund Committee 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

This new committee will help to ad- 
minister the student loan fund now being 
established by the Illinois Agricultural 


Association jointly with the Illinois 
Medical Society to help needy students 
through medical school. 

This fund will advance $1,000 annual- 
ly over a period of five years to students 
admitted to recognized medical schools. 
They must agree to return and practice 
general medicine in a town of less than 
5,000 population until their loans have 
been repaid. 
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Recently elected Kane 
County Rural Youth 
officers are, left to 
right: Mariam Carl- 
son, treasurer; Don 
McClay, president; 
Wally Brown, vice 
pres.; Shirley Theis, 
secretary; and Dor- 
ethy Vanthoumont, 
editor. 


WHY NOT CONSOLIDATE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS? 


(Continued from page 10) 
high school; we'll lose our trade.” The 
answer is that they will not lose their 
high school but will have perhaps a few 
miles away a stronger high school, better 
equipped and adapted to serve the com- 
munity. 

Farm people have no great stake in the 
small high school that fails to provide a 
good agricultural or home economics 
course, but village people are often less 
well informed and practical. 

Many patrons, including many village 
people, become ardent basketball fans to 
the extent that sport to them seems to 
be the most important function of the 
high school. They cannot imagine be- 
coming a part of a larger school district 
including the town several miles down 
the road which they have always con- 
sidered an enemy in basketball. The 
greater efficiency of the larger district 
means little to them. And the scaling 
down of per capita costs means little ‘be- 
cause many of those people pay very little 
property tax. 

Another group has a vested interest in 
the small high school. This is the 
school employee who thinks first of per- 
sonal welfare and second of the boys and 
girls. Many of these teachers and prin- 
cipals are interested enough in the bene- 
fit to the pupils and to the community of 
the larger school district to be willing to 
make what sacrifices, if any, are neces- 
sary. These teachers and principals have 
little to fear because they know they 
have recognized ability in their profession 
and will be able to render service that 
will be in demand by a larger school 
district. 

The many advantages under the Com- 
munity Unit Act passed in the last legis- 
lature merit careful consideration by 
those who would improve our school 
system. This act makes possible a 
thorough reorganization job by combin- 
ing the grade school with the high school 
under one school board, one supervisor, 
and one tax rate. 

Significantly, Ohio that has done con- 
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siderable reorganization of school dis- 
tricts in the larger community basis rates 
above Illinois on most educational yard- 
sticks, particularly in school organiza- 
tion, yet per capita costs there are 25 
per cent lower than per capita costs in 
Illinois. To get our money’s worth of 
education small high schools as well as 
small grade schools must pool their re- 
sources in a larger, more effective ad- 
ministrative and taxing unit. 


MISSOURIANS VISIT 

To get a look at the Farm Bureau set- 
up in Illinois which they had heard so 
much about, 13 farmers from Johnson 
county, Missouri visited the Farm Bureau 
offices in Logan, Sangamon, and McLean 
counties in December. 


McDONOUGH ASSISTANT 
Earle A. Smith, 38, is the new assist- 
ant farm adviser and organization di- 
rector for McDonough county. Smith 
comes to Macomb from Lincoln where 
he has been a special insurance agent. 


New AFBF Head is 
Long-Time Hog Farmer 


LLAN B. KLINE, the new presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, is a 52-year-old hog 
farmer from near Vinton, Iowa. 

He has been president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation for the past 
several years and vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation for 
two years. Kline helped set up the new 
International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers at London in 1946. He repre- 
sented the AFBF at the IFAP confer- 
ence at The Hague, Netherlands. 

Owner and operator with his son of a 
440-acre farm on which his three children 
were reared, Kline has had considerable 
experience in both state and national 
Farm Bureau leadership during the past 
several years. 

Romeo Short, Brinkley, Ark., the 
AFBF’s new vice president, is president 
of the Arkansas Farm Bureau. He was 
born in Illinois, reared in Iowa, and has 
been an Arkansas farmer since 1920. 
Short has been a member of the AFBF 
board of directors since 1937. He is a 
rice, cotton, and livestock farmer. 

Short is an able speaker and is recog- 
nized as an authority on farm credit. He 
is a director of Farm Credit Administra- 
tion’s St. Louis district. The Shorts have 
one son, a student at Oklahoma A & M 
College. 


ONE THOUSAND MEMBERS 


Saline County Farm Bureau was 30 
years old Oct. 27, 1947, has grown from 
about 60 charter members to more than 
1000. 


° 

IAA Director Albert Webb (standing) chats with a group during the AFBF livestock 

marketing conference at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. Left to right, seated: Carl O. 

Johnson, DeKalb county; Charles Hearst, Cedar Falls, Ia.; and R. K. Bliss, Extension Service, 
lowa State College. 
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ITH hundreds of Illinois farmers 

being injured in farm accidents 

each year its not surprising that 

several so-called datty mishaps 

would turn up in the news clip 

pings gathered by the Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association safety and health de- 
partment 

Looking over these 1947 accidents we 

nnd that 


“bottled corn” is not the only 


rcrous type an car of corn thrown 


1 corn culter tra tured ad farmers Jaw. 


ther case a soybean plerced a com 
bine operator Ss cye 

Livestock accidents, though gradually 
iecreasing, accounted for several of the 
laffy variety. One dairyman reversed the 
sual procedure by kicking the cow he 


was milking and wound up with a frac 


if 
tured toe. 
A hog producer suffered a tractured 


leg when a heavywoaght porker ran into 


him Another hog producer thought 
ount hogs a safe pastime until the 
ost Was sitting On vave Way and 
dumped him on the groun ISING 
severe injuries to both hands. 

One Illinois farm wite doesn't believe 
the old sayin ehtnin ver strikes 
[WIC Last Was struck near the 
Sal M ndow no Where s Was 
heft 

S| It ) old sow 

Og s S h sl 
sougnte sale Li S TOr it y tt 
3 pres by leay 1 ISO ! } 
struck hollow tree where she'd sought 
A orary: housin - h to her 
piggic 

Other accidents include a tarmer whoa 

tried to rescue a puppy from a well and 


tell tin himself; a man who broke hts 


ankle while chasing a dog away from his 
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By W. W. WHITLOCK, Director 


1AA Dept. Safety and Public Health 


sheep and a boy who punctured his lung 

on a broken piece of concrete sidewalk. 
These are just a tew of the unusual 

farm accidents, and true, the law. of 


averages May save you trom nishap 


provided the “usual” kind doesnt get 
you first 

Among these more wcidents, ma 
hinery casualties are m ing cach year. 
For instance. tts not unusual at all tor 


200 or 300 Thinots tarmers to be hurt on 


tractors cach year. More often than not 
itis caused by the operator falling off or 
overturning the tractor. Reduced speed 
around corners and avoidance of ditches 


could easily reduce these accidents to the 


minimum now enjoyed by cranking casu 
alties which was the leader for several 


years 


casualtics. 


GOOFY FARM ACCIDENTS IN '47 


Other machinery accidents. in 1947 
show combines causing a similar share ot 
accidents as previously. © Making ad- 
justments or oiling while machinery ts in 
motion takes a vearly toll of around 50 
farmers 

But the mechantal corn picker con 
tinues to lead im seasonal machinery 
It seems that a couple hun- 
dred injured farmers. half of them either 
killed or permanently distigured, would 
be incentive enough for others to use 
adequate power take-off shields or to 
simply shut off the power while unclog- 
ging the machine, 

Lightning accounted for more deaths 
and injuries last year than for any year 
in the past decade 

With hunting accidents in 19-47 four 
fold the 1946 figure, you are again re- 
minded to be wary of the “unloaded gun” 
and to point a gun only where you tn 


tend to shoot 


Shuman Names Three to 
Rural Doctor Fund Committee 


pee Charles B. Shuman) has 
announced that Floyd E. Morris, vice 
sident, Sa O unty, K. T. Smit! 
ne, and Lyman Bunting, Edwards 
d members, have been appointed to 


the Medical Education Fund Committce 


{ 


of the Illinois 


gricultural Association 
This new committee will help to ad- 
minister the student loan fund now being 


established by the Tlinois Agricultural 


Illinois 


needy students 


Association jointly with = the 
Medical Socicty to help 
through medical school. 

This tund wall advance $1,000 annual- 
ly over a period of five years to students 
admitted to recognized medical schools. 
They must agree to return and practice 
general medicine in a town of less than 
5,000 population until their loans have 


been repaid. 
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New AFBF Head is 


Long-Time Hog Farmer 


Recently elected Kane 
County Rural Youth 
officers are, left to 


5 Fi L.A? KEIN] “ poresi 
right: Mariam Carl- We : 

son, treasurer; Don i Durcau 
McClay, president; I old hog 


Wally Brown, vice 

pres.; Shirley Theis, 

secretary; and Dor- 

othy Vanthoumont, 
editor. 


| Burcau Federation tor the past 


WHY NOT CONSOLIDATE | coted the AFBE 
‘SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS? siderable eS ination of school as px 4 “e a 


tricts in the larger community basts rate “ and ope 
(Continued from page 10) above Illinois on most educational yard 14Q0-acre tart 1 on wh 

high school; we'll lose our trade The Sticks, particularly ins hoo! org K has | ons € 
inswer is that they will not lose their OM, yet per capita costs Ul are < ria tee veh in both state and national 
high school but will have perhaps a few Per cent lower tl per capita costs in Part Bureau leaderst suring the past 
miles away a stronger high school, better Ilinots To get our MONCy 5 WOR OL See ends) 

juipped and adapted to serve the com bal on. SI schools as well as » Short, B \ Arh ¢ 
AuTi ill grade 17 pool their r AP BI VEE I ident: is president 

Farm people have no x stake 1 ge SOUTCES: I a 2 TCCUIN ; Ar I | 
small high school that oO provide Mentstracs nd 1 unit I I 5 
vzood economics \ 

OUrsc, ag CO] re often less ) ‘ I [ I t ABI 
well informed and pra tical MISSOURIANS VISIT 

Many patrons, including many villag To get a look at the Farm Bur: 
people. become ardent basketball fans to | n limos which a sO te) 
the extent that sport to them seems to much about, 13 farmers tr 
be the most important function otf the 1 visited the S | ( Y ' 
high school. They cannot imagine be », Sangamon s St. I s dis | Shorts 
coming a part of a larger school district 1 s © \ M 
including the town several miles down Coll 
the road which they have always con 
sidered an enemy in basketball , The McDONOUGH ASSISTANT 
greater efficiency of the larger distrit “Eig A Smith. 38. is the new awit. ONE THOUSAND MEMBERS 
means little to them. And the scaling ya avige ht Sataaniearinae SiG Clie Sane Tae Bus aoa te 
down of per capita costs means little be hp pas McDon aa Renae RC are, se eafra hin te aes Ce Sains eas 
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cause many of those people pay very littl ee cud Macomb deany Laasale. Rhee acs ata pee ee oe oe 
property tax. | ge Ne 5. i = rena 

Another group has a vested interest in "* “HP SSE 8 Mt eT tae aes E000 
the small high school This is the 
school employee who thinks tirst of per 


sonal welfare and second of the boys and 
girls. Many of these teachers and prin- 
ipals are interested enough in the bene- 
nt to the pupils and to the community of 
the larger school district to be willin 


t 
(r 
gy to 


make what sacrifices, if any. are neces 


sary. These teachers and principals have 

little to fear because they know. they 
Wwe recog 1 ability in their professic 

ind will be able to render servi tl 


, ; ar 
will be in demand by a larger. s 


listrict 

Phe many ul the Ce 
nunity Unit in last | S 
iture merit careful consideration by 


those who would improve our schoo 


system. This) act makes possible a 


horough reorganization job by combin 
ng the grade school with the high school 
under one school board. one supervisor. 


ind one tax rate 


> 
{AA Director Albert Webb (standing) chats with a group during the AFBF livestock 
marketing conference at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. Left to right, seated: Carl O. 
7 Johnson, DeKalb county; Charles Hearst, Cedar Falls, la.; and R. K. Bliss, Extension Service, 
Significantly, Ohio that has done con lowa State College. 
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ROADS and DRAINAGE 


| Have read your article on allotments for 
roads in the December RECORD. I wonder 
if it would be possible to get some aid in 
draining or having Edgar county lay a 12 
or 14-inch tile in the roadside to drain some 
lowlands adjoining that have no other out- 
let. 

The road is gravel and in fair condition 
except that the water in wet weather, like 
last spring, flows over the gravel. I own 
80 acres on the east side of this road which 
had three ponds last spring that ruined my 
chance of raising a crop. I am willing to 
pay some cash for the privilege to tap a 
drain if it were there — and I am sure there 
are other farmers on both sides that would 
help. Let me know how to proceed to get 
some help on the project. 

Chas. Asher 
Edgar County 


CHANGE ROAD SYSTEM 


HAVE read the interesting report on the 

farm-to-market roads appropriations that 
the IAA has been instrumental in securing 
for the long suffering farmer. 

I believe that this extra help from state 
funds is just and desirable but I have seen 
several instances of poor use of these funds 
due to mismanagement and to the fact that 
we do not have road engineers in the per- 
son of our township commissioners. I 
believe that it is true of the use of state 
funds within this county that the resurfacing 
has been thrown away for the most part 
on poor and expensive grades. Many of 
such roads built last year are impassable in 
wet weather now. 

May I suggest that we need a better 
quality of organization within the county 
and, possibly, the state, to bring about a 
wiser use of funds available? 

Specifically, I should like to see a state 
law passed enabling us to set up a county- 
wide supervision of all roads within the 
county under one high class graduate en- 
gineer who should be either elected by the 
people every two years or hired by the 
county board of supervisors on a year to 
year basis to insure his alertness. 

The office of road commissioner would 
then be abolished in each township and all 
machinery for road work turned over to 
use of the said county road _ engineer. 

I see as a result of such a set-up an inte- 
grated program instead of the present ineffi- 
cient, part-time work by township com- 
missioners working within artificial, limited 
areas. For instances where our township is 
not able to interest anyone in working the 
roads because the job is not a full time 
one, full time workers could be employed 
by the engineer over the broader expanse of 
the county. Likewise better machinery could 
be employed to fuller advantage. 

I have talked to innumerable interested 
people about such a system and I have vet 
to find one, including county and township 
officers, who is not enthusiastically in favor 
of it in this county. 

I wonder if our splendid organization, the 
IAA, will undertake the additional burden 
at Springfield of putting through such legis- 
lation. I am politically naive but believe 
that some laws for the common good do 
occasionally get passed, especially when 
given a good push by our organized farmers. 

At any rate, I shall be happy to learn the 
reaction of your office to the above ideas. 

Donald Mackay 
Mackay & Mackay, Attys. 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


LETTERS To 
THE EDITOR 


ELIMINATE COMMISSIONER 


WAS greatly interested in Mr. Mayfield’s 

article in the December issue of the 
Recorp. I thought he did a good job in 
calling attention to the large number of 
administrative districts and officials in IIli- 
nois and implying that this host of adminis- 
trative officials was a barrier to efficiency. 

.... House Bill 471 does not provide for 
the consolidated district to function prior 
to the next general road election in April 
of 1951. People interested in roads in 
Pulaski county have decided that it would 
be wiser to continue to agitate for improved 
road legislation rather than to attempt to 
organize a consolidated district at this time 
knowing that it could not function until 
1951. In event that we do not get any 
better legislation we contemplate operation 
under House Bill 471 about 1950. We hope 
that we will have better legislation. 

House Bill 727 pertaining to counties 
under township organization is better in that 
it provides for the immediate functioning 
of the consolidated district. It is more 
satisfactory to me in that it provides a 
method whereby the voters themselves make 
the decision. 

Both 471 and 727 are defective in mv 
judgment in that they do not provide for 
the absorption of the present county high- 
way department within the enlarged dis- 
trict. The policy of having two adminis- 
trative bodies having charge of the same 
type of roads within a county is as indefen- 
sive as the school policy of maintaining a 
dual school system. I maintain that any 
good road district requires 3 points, namely: 

1. In charge of a trained highway en- 
gineer. 

2. Has an adequate outfit of road build- 
ing and maintaining machinery. 

3. Has year around paid personnel. 

. ... To my mind an ideal solution of 
the organization problem of roads would be 


the passage of legislation for roads similar 
to House Bill 575 for schools. It would 
provide for the exclusion of all incorporated 
urban communities and exempt the state 
highways. It would provide for the dissolu- 
tion of all existing road districts and organi- 
zations within the county. In event that the 
election carried it would provide for all of 
the roads of the county to be under the 
supervision of the county highway engineer 
and under the control of the county board. 
The law should make some provision as 
to the qualification of the highway engineer. 
I mean professional qualification. Some pro- 
vision should be made for an increase of 
local revenues preferably by local refer- 
endum. Under present law most local dis- 
tricts are levying 16.5c per hundred. That 
won't provide sufficient revenue even with 
a good organization. The state government 
should make a substantial contribution. As 
a means of encouraging a good local or- 
ganization the contribution should be in- 
creased if the local unit met certain stand- 


ards of efficiency. 
J. C. McCormick 
Pulaski County 
Editor's Note — We have received quite a 
number of letters inquiring on the subject of 
rural roads as a result of Mr. Mayfield’s arti- 
cle in the December Record. In the March 
Record he will answer most of the queries in 
another article. 


LIKES RURAL YOUTH 


.... Asa result of the recent Rural Youth 
short course I know some of the fellows 
will be steamed up on the ideas of co-ops 
in marketing, insurance, etc., and while 
these are all important I get steamed up on 
the many young people I’ve had the pleas- 
ure of meeting and getting to know. 

For instance, while waiting at Swift's 
cafeteria for dinner last Monday a young 
man whom | hadn't seen for at least four 
years came up, grabbed my hand, shook it 
and started asking about my family and the 
neighbors just as if he left only yesterday. 
It took me a few seconds to place his name 
but we had a nice talk together. He former- 
ly worked near my home and is now a meat 
cutter in a locker down in the southern part 
of the state. 

Possibly I'm a little older than some of 
the R. Y.’ers but I can remember when 
the city kids thought they had it all over 
the farm boys and girls. Now the situa- 
tion has changed for they ask “Where do 
you go for we never see you anymore?" 
We answer, “Oh, last week we bowled up 
in Polo, went down to LaSalle county to a 
formal dance, over to Rock Island to a ban- 
quet and next week we entertain the White- 
side kids here in P-town."” And they answer 
something like this, “Gosh you're lucky, all 
I did was go to two shows.” I'll admit home 
is a good place to be once in a while but if 
I live to be 60 or 100, die with 10 cents or 
$100,000, I'll have memories. 

Now that I’ve had the opportunity to at- 
tend State Camp, the short course, appear on 
WLS, be a state committee member, and 
attend Farm and Home Week, the IAA and 
AFBF annual meetings, I feel not so much 
on the receiving end as the giving end of 
R.Y. work. 

I think we can challenge any organiza- 
tion that has young people for its members 
and whose enrollment is open to almost 
anyone who cares to attend and still attract 
men and women who are the best the com- 
munity has to offer. On the average | think 
you'll find that they are all leaders in their 
clubs, churches and community affairs. 

Geo. Matthews 
Whiteside County 
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"Safeguard Our Future!" 


BLUE SEAL CHICK STARTER 


Look to 


for 
@ RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
@ RECORD LIVABILITY 
Ry @ GREATER RESISTANCE 


) Ath your Blue Seal Salesman 


BLUE SEAL TURKEY STARTER 


Save 
WITH THE BLUE SEAL 


cHick sranrer PUIURE ORDER PLAN 


@ DISCOUNT 


Earn a substantial FUTURE ORDER DISCOUNT by placing a 
future order before February 29th. 


@ PRICE PROTECTION 


You are assured of protection against advancing feed 
prices the day the order is signed. 


@ PRICE BENEFITS 


A signed FUTURE ORDER gives you the benefit of any drop 
in price at the time of delivery. 


@ DELIVERY 
Your salesman delivers the feed when you need it. 


Distributed exclusively by 
77 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Jarm Home \S SOURCE OF 
STRENGTH AND STABILITY 


S A great source of strength and 

stability for America, the farm 

home also can be a source of 

strength in the world quest for 

peace. This was the hope ex- 
pressed by leading farm women attend- 
ing the 13th annual convention of the 
Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The meeting was held in connection 
with the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration convention in Chicago in Decem- 
ber. It attracted several hundred women 
representing 1,278,000 farm women in 
every corner of the nation. 

Concerned with the uneasy interna- 
tional situation, one of the resolutions 
approved by the Associated Women 
heads: “Our concern for the future lies 
also in the building of a world in which 
families can live together in peace.” 

The convention urged farm women to 
take an active part in their local elections. 
They also were asked to keep well- 
informed on all political issues to enable 
them to distinguish facts from fiction. 


Also recommended was further action 
for the establishment of health and hos- 
pital facilities in rural areas easily avail- 
able to farm people. 

On education, the Associated Women 
said: ‘There can be no assurance of 
peace unless all people are well-informed 
and capable of thinking for themselves.” 

On the farm home a resolution reads: 
“Tt will take many things to make farm 
homes comfortable.” The resolution 
went on to point out the need for kitchen 
modernization, and the need for elec- 
tricity and running water. 

Presiding over the Associated Wom- 
en’s convention was Mrs. Roy Weagly 
of Maryland who said: ‘There is neither 
a nation nor a generation so secure that 
it cannot experience calamity as the re- 
sult of its own ignoring of the funda- 
mental laws of truth and justice.” 

Speaking for the AFBF in greeting to 
the Associated Women, AFBF Secretary 
Wilfred Shaw said: “You render a 
great service to the nation by sending 
fine young farm people to the cities. You 


The resolutions committee for the 13th annual convention of the Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation are shown together during the meeting at the Hotel 


Sherman in Chicago. 


Left to right: Mrs. Haven Smith, Neb., Midwest; Mrs. Charles 


DeShazo, Va., South; Mrs. Alfred Lunn, Mass., Northeast; Mrs. Raymond Sayre, la., chair- 
man; and Mrs. C. S. Stroh, Colo., West. 
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NEWS «st VIEWS 


Chosen on the basis of outstanding 4-H 
achievement to represent 45,000 Illinois 
club members at the National 4-H Club 
Camp in Washington, D. C., next June are: 
Top left, Robert G. Willrett, DeKalb county; 
top right, Athylin Harris, Pulaski county; 
bottom left, Meta Keller, La Salle county; 
and bottom right, Gilbert Blankenship, Ken- 
dall county. 


women carry the chief responsibility for 
the social life and welfare of rural areas. 
Farm women have a broad program of 
work that men can never do.” 

The impressive Sunday evening candle- 
light service which has become a custom 
with Associated Women was conducted 
under the direction of the Rev. Clifford 
Newham of the Covenant Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Ill. Wilson Mount 
of Tennessee led the singing and sang a 
Christmas solo. 

Also presenting a Christmas program 
of choral music was the International 
Harvester Company men’s chorus of Chi- 
cago. 

Among the speakers appearing on the 
Associated Women program were Glenn 
Bunting of the Central Farmers’ Fertilizer 
Company, formerly research director for 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 
Bunting spoke on the importance of nu- 
trition in human health and how it can 
be balanced with proper fertilizers ap- 
plied to our farms. 

Dr. Dorothy Chess spoke on the med- 
ical profession as a career for women. 
She traced the beginnings of women in 
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“al 


mHOMEMAK 


LONGER SKIRTS 


mere 


Many of the dresses in your closet will 


seem too short this fall. Some of these 
may be let down at the hemline while oth- 
ers may be restyled for extra length. For 
example, this picture illustrates a - short 
black crepe dress refashioned into a longer 
model with aqua satin apron effect. The 
skirt is lengthened by means of an insertion 
of fabric under the apron. Added hip 
fullness is achieved by a large bustle bow 
of matching satin at the back. For free 
instructions send a ‘self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


the medical profession and their struggle 
for recognition by their male colleagues. 
Dr. Chess maintained that the future is 
bright for farm girls in the medical pro- 
fession especially those who are planning 
to return to rural areas where doctors are 
so urgently needed. 

The importance of farm women in the 
eyes of the radio broadcaster was brought 
to the attention of the women atteending 
the convention by Dorothy Lewis, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Women Broadcasters. Her subject was 
“Radio and the Farm Family.” 

Emily Taft Douglas, former congress- 
women from Illinois, told of some of 
her experiences as a member of Congress 
and urged more women to take part in 
politics. She was particularly outspoken 
in asking support for the Marshall Plan 
for European recovery. 
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John Strohm of Woodstock, III., spoke 
on agricultural conditions inside Russia. 

One of the most interesting lectures 
was given by Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, 
administrative director of the Associated 
Women and a delegate to the meeting 
of the Associated Country Women of the 
World in Holland last fall. Mrs. Sewell 


illustrated her lecture with kodachrome 
slides showing her visit in the low coun- 
tries, France, England and Switzerland. 


Honor Two Advisers 


RS. Clara Greaves Sweeney, home ad- 

viser in McHenry county, and De- 
borah Solliday, Macoupin county home 
adviser, were among the 39 selected from 
the nation to be honored for outstanding 
service at the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents conference held ‘recently in 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Sweeney, home adviser in Mc- 
Henry since 1927, has expanded her pro- 
gram steadily to reach greater numbers of 
adults and youth and last year reached 
nearly 1,000 persons in this work. 

Miss Solliday has worked as home ad- 
viser for 14 years in Livingston, Mason, 
and Macoupin counties: where she has 
keyed her programs to the needs of her 
community. 


Guard Future With 
US. Savings Bonds 


HE early thirties was a period of Amer- 

ican history we would like to forget. 
It was a period of uncertainty, insecurity, 
unemployment, incredibly low farm 
prices, farm foreclosures, and unrest. 

We who lived through those years 
hope they never will happen again. But 
there is no assurance something similar 
won't return to plague us. No man can 
tell. 

What can we do to ward off some of 
this feeling of uncertainty about the fu- 
ture? Why not follow the advice con- 
tained in the Biblical parable of the seven 
fat years and the seven lean years? Let’s 
salt away some of those excess dollars in 
United States Saving Bonds. They'll be 
there with interest in the years ahead 
when we may need them most. 


HOLIDAY TOUCH 

For a Valentine’s Day touch to your 
favorite macaroni and cheese recipe, cut 
pimiento into thin strips and shape into 
hearts. Garnish the top of the casserole 
with the hearts before baking. The pi- 
miento proves delightful flavor contrast 
as well as decoration. 


Mrs. Roy C. Weagly, president of the Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau 


Federation lights the large women’s candlelight service candle. 


right: 


Looking on are, left to 


Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, administrative director, Associated Women; Mrs. Dorothy 


Lewis, president of the National Association of Women Broadcasters, who addressed the 
convention; and Dr. Dorothy Chess, who spoke on ‘“‘Medicine as a Career for the Farm Girl.” 
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Jarm Home \S SOURCE OF 
STRENGTH AND STABILITY 
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ROCEn a ek ea Cicer secure that Top left, Robert G. Willrett, DeKalb county; : “ 
és s th top right, Athylin Harris, Pulaski county; ™ 
ids } % — 1 bottom left, Meta Keller, La Salle county; e 
ilso in tl fing of a wortd in which sult of ats own ignoring of the tunda and bottom right, Gilbert Blankenship, Ken- ne 
milies Ve Loren 1 CAce dall county. bi 
m 
onventior Irved farm women to a 8 ee A sk 
take an active part in their local elections the Associated Women, AFBF Secretary oe ad of 
They also were asked to keep) well Wilfred Shaw said You render 5 fu 
? women carry the chiet responsibility’ for 6 of 
informed on all political issues to enable great service to the nation by sending | 1 lif ¢ * 
the soctal lite and welfare of rural areas. _ 
them to distinguish tacts from fiction fine young farm people to the cities. You F to or 
} arm women have a broad program of 
” b cu 
work that men can never do. 
The impressive Sunday evening candle- ° - 
light servic which has become a custom @ } 
so anay . th 
with Associated Women was conducted f 
t % ° ( 
under the direction of the Rev. Clifford > D 
Newham of the Covenant Methodist b 
Church, Evanston, Ill. Wilson Mount a r. 
of Tennessee led the singing and sang a : 
Christm is solo fe to 
) 
Also presenting a Christmas program » = 
oO horal Isic Was the International 
Harvester Company men’s chorus of Chi- * og; 
. to 
CALE 
AW) ae eal Ex > th 
jong the speakers appearing on the ; 
Associated Women program were Glenn np 
+ \ 


Bunting of the Central Farmers’ Fertilizer 


Company. formerly research director for ; 

he Tl (? 

the Hlinois Farm Supply Company. 

Bunting spoke on the importance of nu- . 

trition in human health and how it can he 

be balanced with proper fertilizers ap- $ af 
The resolutions committee for the 13th onnual convention of the Associated Women of the = plicd to our tarms. pc 
American Farm Bureau Federation are shown together during the meeting at the Hotel ; Dr. Dorothy Chess spoke on the med- in 
Sherman in Chicago. Left to right: Mrs. Haven Smith, Neb., Midwest; Mrs. Charles ee to 


DeShazo, Va., South; Mrs. Alfred Lunn, Mass., Northeast; Mrs. Raymond Sayre, la., chair- ical profession as a career for women. 


man; and Mrs. C. S. Stroh, Colo., West. She traced the beginnings of women in 
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Guard Future With 
US. Savings Bonds 


(); ot th most 


\\ 1; st ft | Irs. S 
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| B 
. 3 ’ ry re | ! 
Honor Two Advisers = || : 
ot | 
RS. Clara Greaves Sweeney ( \ 
viscr in’ McHenry county, and D \ ‘ 
borah Solliday, Macouy ount ° : 
Iviscr. Were among th scl 2 
| i 
| Natio 0 De hono mr ¢ S ( 
service at the National HH ) ; 
S \ 13. 
S tron Avents oO] 
\ Chicage 
M Sweeney 10 M 

Many of the dresses in your closet will Hlenry st 19 has ( 
seem too short this fall. Some of these : s ily to re v te ’ e 4 
may be let down at the hemline while oth- dy yout are HOLIDAY TOUCH 
ers may be restyled for extra length. For i 
example, this picture illustrates a short Ee at Persons. 1 this WOTR For a \ i) 
black crepe dress refashioned into a longer Miss Solliday has workcd as home favorit 
model with aqua satin apron effect. The . S | , Mai 
skirt is lengthened by means of an insertion Nate : ( 
of fabric under the apron. Added hip ; 


fuliness is achieved by a large bustle bow 

of matching satin at the back. For free 

instructions send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


the medical profession and their strugyle 

for recognition by their male colleagues 

Dr. Chess maintained that the tuture is 
; 


bright for farm girls in the medical pro- 


fession especially those who are planning 


to return to rural arcas where doctors a 
so urgently needed. 

The importance of farm women in the 
eyes of the radio broa ster 


to the attention ot 


the convention by Dorothy Lew i 
dent of the Nati Association of 
Women Broadcasters. Her subject) was 
"Radio and the Fart I, i 

Emily Taft Douglas. torn 1 s 
women from. I[]linors. tol ot some ot 
her experiences as a member of Congress 
and urged more womcn to 
politics. She was particularly outspoken 


Marshall Plat 


in asking support tor the 


for European recovery 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


Mrs. Roy C. Weagly, president of the Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation lights tne large women’s candlelight service candle Locking on care, left to 
right: Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, administrative director, Associated Women: Mrs Dorothy 


Lewis, president of the National Association of Women Broadcasters, who addressed the 
convention; and Dr. Dorothy Chess, who spoke on ‘‘Medicine as a Career for the Farm Girl. 
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Shuman Names 1948 
IAA Standing Committees 


RESIDENT Charles B. Shuman an- 
nounces the following standing com- 
mittees appointed from the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation to serve during the year 1948. 
There are no changes from 1947. 
Finance committee: F. E. Morris, Sang- 
amon county, chairman; R. V. McKee, 
Marshall-Putnam; Milton W. Warren, 
Piatt. 
Organization-information committee: 
Otto Steffey, Henderson, chairman; John 
T. Evans, Vermilion; Albert Webb, 


GROW YOUR OWN ee relations committee: K. T. 


BLUE SEAL WITH Soh eri Sav age M. 
Hughes, McHenry; F. E. Morris, Sanga- 
GROW CROP BLUE SEAL ice. ‘: 


INOCULANT Business service committee: Lyman 
4 N Oo C U L A N T Bunting, Edwards, chairman; Dan Clarke, 

Sangamon; Chester McCord, Jasper. 
FOR SOY BEANS i} Marketing committee: Homer Curtiss, 


weathered avid . Jo Daviess, chairman; J. King Eaton, 
ey he i Farmers all over Illinois are searching for commercial nitrogen Madison: C. j. Elliott, LaSalle: Edwin 


fertilizers that are not available. Nitrogen is the most limiting Gumm, Knox; E. T. Culnan, Logan. 
factor in crop production. The air above your farm contains : 
nitrogen in abundance. If properly inoculated, your legumes 


will take free nitrogen from the air and make it available for ILLINOIS FARM TAXES 
crops. Blue Seal Inoculants will aid you in building your own HIGHEST IN HISTORY 


nitrogen factory on your farm. Take the guess out of inocula- 


tion! Buy Blue Seal and be sure! (Continued from page 13) 
The price declines of 1920-21 tended 


to soften the rising trend, but increases 
occurred until 1930. Obviously, the rise 
in farm real estate taxes from 1935-1946 
would have been more pronounced, ex- 
cept for the fact that many states adopted 
sales taxes, state income taxes, etc., dur- 
ing this period, providing substantially 
-increased revenues for both state and 
local governments. 

It should be emphasized again that the 
recent abrupt rise in Illinois farm real 
estate taxes from 1945 to 1946 has far 

Oo Save the Soil Replace soil nitrogen cheaply by the use of exceeded the increase in value of farm 
property during this period. Most sig- 

Blue Seal Inoculants. nificant, however, is the fact that in Illi- 

nois, a coer increasing proportion 

* of taxes on farm property results from 

2) Save the Discount the quicker you buy, the more you save! annual payments te gaa ieata “hon 
issues. It appears that Illinois farmers 

might well approach with caution all 


Buy in February..........SAVE 15% additional — which may add to the 


cost of local government. The history of 
Buy in March.............SAVE 10% Illinois property taxes is sufficient to 


Buy in April..............SAVE 5% show that when and if farm incomes are 


drastically cut, the cost of local govern- 
Buy in May.............Regular Price ment may not decline correspondingly. 


A sale of hei 
See Your Blue Seal Feed Salesman, or of Faure Farmers porta hie Paved 
i h S day, Feb. in th 
Your Local Farm Bureau Distributor acch: pevitiog on tic chmabus at Metal 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago [xan 


We chuckle at the legend of the ground hog and his 
shadow, yet he is wiser than some of us. It matters little 
to him whether his prediction is right or wrong, and he 
gets a lot of publicity. A far more serious prognostication 
is made by the farmer who surveys his farmstead and 
thinks, ‘‘I’ll have no fires this year, so I'll carry no insur- 
ance.” A really wise farmer takes every possible pre- 
caution against fire, it’s true. But in addition to this 
‘ounce of prevention,’”’ he also makes sure that the 
‘‘pound of cure’’ will be there if an unavoidable fire 
breaks out. This year, when the ground hog stumbles 
out to see his shadow, let him remind you to stop and see 
your Country Mutual Fire Company representative at your 
Farm Bureau office. Let him build you a real fire protec- 
tion program at minimum cost. 
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TORBVITOM THE 
=BELL TOLLS” 


Whenever a family sized farm unit fails, there ‘tAsk- Not For Whom The Bell 
is a loss not just to the farmer and his family and 
his community. All agriculture loses when one Tolls; It Tolls For Thee.’’ 
farm family fails. For the family sized, owner- 
operated farm is the heart of agriculture, and — Donne 
conditions that cause one farm failure can cause 
an epidemic of farm failures. Your Farm Bureau, 
through its many services — legislative, insur- 
ance, research, education, cooperative buying 


and selling — through its every effort is work- 

ing to make farming an attractive, stable busi- oy bi ywots 

ness, to make farm ownership something within i 

reach of every young man. Farm Bureau is help- AG & i Cc U LT U R A L 


ing our generation; the next generation will need ; A S S re) Cc j A T H re) ty SUL: 


it even more. So get your neighbor to enlist in 
this cause. AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 
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Whenever a family sized farm unit fails, there 
is a loss not just to the farmer and his family and 
his community. All agriculture loses when one 
farm family fails. For the family sized, owner- 
operated farm is the heart of agriculture, and 
conditions that cause one farm failure can cause 
an epidemic of farm failures. Your Farm Bureau, 
through its many services — legislative, insur- 
ance, research, education, cooperative buying 
and selling — through its every effort is work- 
ing to make farming an attractive, stable busi- 
ness, to make farm ownership something within 
reach of every young man. Farm Bureau is help- 
ing our generation; the next generation will need 
it even more. So get your neighbor to enlist in 
this cause. 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION — MINIMUM COST K oa 


It is not a pleasant thought, but an empty CHAIR at 
the head of the table can quickly mean a bare table. 


With long years stretching ahead in which children must <*) 
be fed and clothed and housed and educated, it is wise 3 
to give serious thought to expanding your family’s insur- | Presiden 
ance protection NOW. . Secretary 
Tr 
Your friendly Country Life insurance representative ‘ ) Comptral 
will help you figure how much money your family would ) 
need for security. And he will show you how to get this 
security at a low cost. There is no obligation to buy. But . 
you have a duty to your family to investigate. Do it NOW. r The Min 
INSURANCE a fer 
cenupany When You Step OUT, let Life Insurance Step IN! (see 
/ 
)) MARCH 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY COUNTRY LIFE REPRESENTATIVE 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of llinois and the Nation, and to develop 
agriculture. 
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IT'S A FREE COUNTRY 


N Hitler's Germany, everyone of legal age went to the 
polls to vote on election day. Of course, there was only 
one party to vote for but the secret police made sure that 
a ballot was marked by each citizen. Yes, this is a 

free country and the police will not force you to vote 
in the primary election on April 13. In fact, at 
least two-thirds of the eligible voters in Illinois 
will probably be “‘too busy” to fulfill this 
prime essential to good citizenship. 

Is it any wonder that we hear 
rumors of “deals” between party lead- 
ers or that the party machine desig- 
nates a ‘‘slate’’? These schemes would 
not even be attempted if all of us were 
expected to appear at the polls. People sometimes lose 
their freedom by force of arms, but more often lack of 
interest in their own government results in dictatorship. 

Organized farmers have both a responsibility and an 
opportunity in this election year. Many of the candidates 
for office are proven friends of agriculture. They have not 
been afraid to stand up and be counted on controversial 
issues. It is our responsibility to actively support those 
candidates who have proven by their courageous and inde- 
pendent action that they understand and appreciate our 
problems. Examine the voting records of your congress- 
men and members of the legislature as published in this 
issue of the RECORD. 

The Taft-Hartley labor law was aggressively sup- 
ported by the Illinois Agricultural Association in Congress. 
Other organized groups are now using every means to de- 
feat those congressmen who voted for this measure. _IIli- 
nois farmers will not miss this opportunity to express their 
appreciation for a job well done. 


MARCH, 1948 « 


By P, resident CBivles a. Suman 


The campaign period just before the primary election 
is the best time to contact candidates for public office with 
suggestions for their future guidance. Farmers should take 
advantage of this opportunity to become acquainted 
with all candidates. The legislative program of 
your organization is of assistance to candidates 

for public office because it represents a united 
voice for agriculture. We have urged farm- 
ers to support those candidates who have 
demonstrated their appreciation and 
respect for this voice of agriculture, 
rather than attempting to secure 
pledges to vote for certain measures. 
In this connection, I want to call 
attention to the efforts now being made by several urban 
organizations to obtain definite commitments from candi- 
dates for the legislature. A serious attempt will be made 
to obtain a large portion of state sales tax revenue for the 
exclusive use of city governments. 

I hope that every aspirant for state office will read and 
ponder well the action of the voting delegates at the last 
annual meeting of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
It reads in part as follows: “The sales tax is paid by all 
citizens, not merely by those living within the corporate 
limits of cities. It would be unfair to pay over to cities, 
taxes which have been paid by all citizens, many of whom 
reside outside the corporate limits of a city. We oppose 
the distribution of state sales tax funds to cities for local 
governmental purposes.” 

Yes, this is a free country. May we all help keep 
it that way by voting at the polls on election day, April 13, 
each in accordance with his own best judgment and in- 
formation. 
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~ Baise catbe 


With plenty of color and dash, county Ferm 
Bureaus conducted their annual January mem- 


Top, right: 
Harry W. Doney of Vermilion county is con- 
gratulated by Farm 
Adviser Orin Hertz 
(left) as the young 
man becomes a Farm 
Bureauy member. Bot- 
tom, left: Franklin 
Organization Director 
Carl Cox (left) hangs 
up a report meeting 
notice at Benton 
helped by Jack How- 
lett, southern Illinois 
district organization 
director. Looking on 
is Humbert Summers. 
Bottom, right: At 
Washington county, 
the youngsters lost 
the organization drive 
to the oldtimers so 
must eat from a hog 
trough. Left to right, 
front, Charles May- 
field, IAA; Gerald 
Spencer, and Hubert 
‘Muliken; back, Ray- 
mond Pitchford, COD, 
a ‘ and Waldo Finke. 


~ MEMBERSHIP PASSES 150,000 


RESULTS OF FARM BUREAU DRIVES AMAZE VETERAN CAMPAIGNERS 


T WAS mid-January and the coldest 

day of the year. The thermometer 

dipped to 16 below zero. Everett Ege 

dressed and walked gingerly out to 

his barn. He milked, then fed his 
cattle and hogs. 

It was a grand day to stay indoors. 
But Ege had planned it differently. After 
a hearty breakfast, he changed into clean 
overalls, told his wife he’d be gone, and 
was off in his car headed down the road 
toward a neighboring farm. 

That bitter cold January morning 
Everett Ege planned to talk to his 
neighbors about Farm Bureau. He him- 
self has been a Farm Bureau member in 
Whiteside county for 26 years. He 
has worked on nearly every membership 
drive Newton township has ever had. 

Everett Ege, without realizing it, was a 
better promoter of Farm Bureau than any 
person his organization could hire. “I 
have been a member from the day I started 
farming,” he would tell his friends in 
a calm, deliberate manner. “I know it’s 
a good thing for farmers or I wouldn't 
be here asking a neighbor to join.” 

His argument carried weight. Im- 
mediately after dinner Everett signed 
his first new member, Joe Medema, whom 
he had known for 20 years. Before the 


4 


IAA-Farm Bureau member- 
ship was 150,015 on Feb- 


ruary 1, 1948, according to 
O. D. Brissenden, IAA organ- 
ization director. 


drive ended Ege signed 7 new members, 
and received the award for bringing in 
the most members during the campaign. 

Throughout the state 7,450 volunteers, 
farmers like Everett Ege, will spend their 
time and energy to bring new farm fam- 
ilies into the Farm Bureau circle. Mem- 
bership drives similar to the one launched 
in Whiteside will continue throughout the 

ear. 

: The January drives, first of the new 
year, have amazed even the most veteran 
campaigners. In Whiteside, Ege and his 
neighbors signed 174 new members. That 
same week across the state in Vermilion 
county workers signed 258 in what will 
probably be the biggest drive of the year. 

DeKalb, home of Farm Bureau, signed 
143 in a county that already had 300 more 
members than farms. In Marion county 
one worker, Eugene Shufeldt, signed 31 
by himself. 

Volunteers in Jefferson county set a 
new kind of record. Each of the 63 


workers signed at least one new member. 
Other results; Hancock, 117 new mem- 
bers; Hamilton, 46; Ford, 93; Richland, 
98; Will, 158, and Marion, 109. 

In every section of the state the report 
is the same: Farmers are more willing 
to join Farm Bureau than ever before. 
As District Organizer Harry Claar of 
Watson says: “Non-members are not 
nearly as ‘wild’ as is commonly thought.” 

Where are the new members coming 
from? Burl Hornbeck, Winchester, also 
a district organization director, says: ““A 
good many veterans are, starting to farm. 
I would place the tenant first, owner- op- 
erator second, and landlords third.” The 
drives aren’t bringing in many associates. 

The results of these drives bring fresh 

. proof that farmers understand better than 
ever before the values of organization. 
More than 150,000 farm families now 
belong to Farm Bureau in Illinois. 

Much of the credit for building this 
strong farm group must go to the volun- 
teer workers, personified by Everett Ege, 
who have given of their time and energy 
to better the lot of their neighbors. 

These men deserve the highest praise. 
Of them it can be said: They are their 
brother’s keeper. 
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NEW CO-OPS 


RAISE... 


ove HOG PRICES 


HREE counties in Western Illinois 

in the center of the greatest hog 

producing area in the nation have 

joined the Illinois Livestock Market- 

ing Association and are buying hogs 
direct from their farmer patrons. 

These counties are: Whiteside, Henry, 
and Mercer. Mercer is also buying for 
the south and Whiteside for the north 
half of Rock Island county, The yards 
are located at Erie, Cambridge, and Aledo. 

Bert Horan, Mercer county farmer and 
one of the organizers of the Aledo Live- 
stock Marketing Association, pretty well 
summed up the success of all three yards. 


“I have talked with a good many 
farmers around here,” he said, “‘and have 
yet to hear one say we haven't raised 
the price by at least 35 to 50 cents a 
hundred.” Farmers interviewed at Erie 
and Cambridge said: ‘‘Yes, at least 50 
cents. And more, too, on the poorer 
grades.” 


“We've been lucky at Aledo all 
around,” Horan continued. ‘We didn’t 
think we’d buy as many hogs as we have 
our first three months.’ He said at least 
12 buyers were competing with the co-op 
for hogs in their territory. 


These new associations are adding 
daily to the volume being handled by 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, the state sales agency. Volume 


Upper left. Emery Gregory, manager, un- 
daunted by outside criticism, is pleased 
with success of the Henry county yards at 
Cambridge. Upper 
right. Bert Horan, 
President of the Aledo 
Livestock Marketing 
Association, and Roy 
Lemon, right, support- 
ing sign, worked hard 
to insure success of 
Aledo yards. Lower 
left. Emmett Crandall 
(right) drives his 
hogs down chute at 
Erie yards as Fred 
Hayen, trucker, and 
Ansell Nesbitt, man- 
ager, stand by. Lower 
right, Homer McMul- 
len, right, bookkeep- 
er, hands Julius 
Decker first check 
written by yards at 
on _ their 

opening day. 


builds success. This is particularly true 
in the field of marketing cooperatives. 

All three marketing points have been 
attacked by competing interests. One 
commission house, the Hafner Nixon 
Company, 702 Exchange Building, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, sent pamphlets to 
rural boxholders in each of the counties. 
The pamphlet attacked the newly organ- 
ized cooperatives as a part of a “most 
daring scheme to doom to destruction the 
Chicago hog market.” 

“The practice of packers in buying 
hogs in the country direct from farmers 

. . now pales in significance when 
compared with the new scheme now 
being sponsored by the farmers them- 
selves,” the pamphlet warns. 

Farmers at each of the three yards 
said they have received the pamphlets. 
They felt that few would be taken in 
by them. Emery Gregory, manager of 
the Cambridge yards, said that he be- 
lieved they helped to advertise the yards 


By LEW 
REISNER 


Field Editor, 
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since every farmer got one. Gregory 
alleged he was more or less misrepre- 
sented in the pamphlet. 

Mercer county in its first three months 
of operation during October, November, 
and December, handled 8,604 hogs. Be- 
fore the cooperative was organized an 
estimated 90 per cent of the hogs were 
being sold direct. This would refute the 
arguments that the cooperative was 
ruining the hog market. 

The office, pens, unloading chutes, and 
unloading pens and scales cost about 
$7,000, Horan said. Like all the yards 
associated with Illinois Livestock they 
buy from Monday through Friday and 
until 12 noon of each day. They have 
set as their 1948 goal the marketing of 
50,000 hogs. 

The yards at Cambridge have been 
open since Nov. 3 and volume jumped 
from 3,425 hogs in November to 6,699 
for December. 

At Erie in Whiteside county the co- 
operative started buying Jan. 7 and has 
been averaging more than 100 hogs a 
day. Their yards were remodeled but 
their office building and scales are new. 
In all, improvements cost between $4,000 
and $4,500. Whiteside was the 15th 
Illinois county to organize. 

Farmers can now sell through this ex- 
panding marketing service at yards in 
these cities: Bloomington, Champaign, 
Decatur, Danville, Shelbyville, Paris, 
Effingham, Stronghurst, Aledo, Bluffs, 
Rushville, Cambridge, Erie, Quincy, 


Elvaston, Freeport, and Lena. 


With plenty of color and dash, county Farm 
Bureaus conducted their annual January mem- 
bership drives and were amared at the re- 
sults. They find that there are still thousands 
of farmers ready to join Farm Bureau when 
they clearly understand what Farm Bureau 
stands for. Top left: Everett Ege, Whiteside 
county, (left) signs up Joe Medema with the 
thermometer at 16 below zero. Top, right: 
Harry W. Doney of Vermilion county is con- 
gratulated by Farm 
Adviser Orin Hertz 
(left) as the young 
man becomes a Farm 
Bureau member. Bot- 
tom, left: Franklin 
Organization Director 
Carl Cox (left) hangs 
up a report meeting 
notice at Benton 
helped by Jack How- 
lett, southern Illinois 
district organization 
director. Looking on 
is Humbert Summers. 
Bottom, right: At 
Washington county, 
the youngsters lost 
the organization drive 
to the oldtimers so 
must eat from a hog 
trough. Left to right, 
front, Charles May- 
field, IAA; Gerald 
Spencer, and Hubert 


sao’ Muliken; back, Ray- 
a - = mond Pitchford, COD, 
i alae and Waldo Finke. 
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MEMBERSHIP PASSES 150,000 


RESULTS OF FARM BUREAU DRIVES AMAZE VETERAN CAMPAIGNERS 


T WAS mid-January and the coldest 

day of the year. The thermometer 

dipped to 16 below zero. Everett Ege 

dressed and walked gingerly out to 

his barn. He milked, then fed his 
cattle and hogs. 

It was a grand day to stay indoors 
But Ege had planned it differently. After 
a hearty breakfast, he changed into clean 
overalls, told his wife he’d be gone, and 
was off in his car headed down the road 
toward a neighboring farm. 

That bitter cold January morning 
Everett Ege planned to talk to his 
neighbors about Farm Bureau. He him- 
self has been a Farm Bureau member in 
Whiteside county for 26 years. He 
has worked on nearly every membership 
drive Newton township has ever had. 

Everett Ege, without realizing it, was a 
better promoter of Farm Bureau than any 
person his organization could hire. “I 
have been a member from the day I started 
he would tell his friends in 
a calm, deliberate manner. “I know it’s 
a good thing for farmers or I wouldn't 
be here asking a neighbor to join.” 

His argument carried weight. Im- 
mediately after dinner Everett signed 
his first new member, Joe Medema, whom 
he had known for 20 years. Before the 


farming,” 


4 


member- 


IAA-Farm Bureau 
ship was 150,015 on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948, according to 
O. D. Brissenden, IAA organ- 
ization director. 


new members, 
and received the award for bringing in 
the most members during the campaign. 

Throughout the state 7,450 volunteers, 
farmers like Everett Ege, will spend their 
time and energy to bring new farm fam- 
thes into the Farm Bureau circle. © Mem- 
bership drives similar to the one Jaunched 
in Whiteside will continue throughout the 
year, 

The January drives, first of the new 
year, have amazed even the most veteran 
campaigners. In Whiteside, Ege and his 
neighbors signed 174 new members. That 
same week across the state in Vermilion 
county workers signed 258 in what will 
probably be the biggest drive of the year. 

DeKalb, home of Farm Bureau, signed 
143 in a county that already had 300 more 
members than farms. In Marion county 
one worker, Eugene Shufeldt, signed 31 
by himself. 

Volunteers in Jefferson county set a 
new kind of record. Each of the 63 


drive ended Ege signed 7 


workers signed at least one new member. 
Other results: Hancock, 117 new mem- 
bers; Hamilton, 46; Ford, 93; Richland, 
98; Will, 158, and Marion, 109. 


In every section of the state the report 
is the same: Farmers are more willing 
to join Farm Bureau than ever before. 
As District Organizer Harry Claar of 
Watson says: “Non-members are not 
nearly as ‘wild’ as is commonly thought.” 

Where are the new members coming 
from? Burl Hornbeck, Winchester, also 
a district organization director, says: “A 
good many veterans are, starting to farm. 
I would place the tenant first, owner- op- 
erator second, and landlords third.”” The 
drives aren’t bringing in many associates. 

The results of these drives bring fresh 
proof that farmers understand better than 
ever before the values of organization. 
More than 150,000 farm families now 
belong to Farm Bureau in Illinois. 

Much of the credit for building this 
strong farm group must go to the volun- 
teer workers, personified by Everett Ege, 
who have given of their time and energy 
to better the lot of their neighbors. 

These men deserve the highest praise. 
Of them it can be said: They are their 
brother's keeper. 
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NEW CO-OPS 


coe HOG PRICES 


HREE counties in Western Illinois 

in the center of the greatest hog 

producing area in the nation have 

joined the Illinois Livestock Market- 

ing Association and are buying hogs 
direct from their farmer patrons. 

These counties are: Whiteside, Henry, 
and Mercer. Mercer is also buying for 
the south and Whiteside for the north 
half of Rock Island county. The yards 
are located at Erie, Cambridge, and Aledo. 


Bert Horan, Mercer county farmer and 
one of the organizers of the Aledo Live- 
stock Marketing Association, pretty well 
summed up the success of all three yards. 


“I have talked with a good many 
farmers around here,” he said, ‘‘and have 
ye? to hear one say we haven't raised 
the price by at least 35 to 50 cents a 
hundred.’ Farmers interviewed at Erie 
and Cambridge said: ‘‘Yes, at least 50 
cents. And more, too, on the poorer 
grades.” 


“We've been lucky at Aledo all 
around,” Horan continued. ‘‘We didn’t 
think we’d buy as many hogs as we have 
our first three months.” He said at least 
12 buyers were competing with the co-op 
for hogs in their territory. 

These new associations are adding 
daily to the volume being handled by 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 


tion, the state sales agency. Volume 


Upper left. Emery Gregory, manager, un- 
daunted by outside criticism, is pleased 
with success of the Henry county yards at 
Cambridge. Upper 

right. Bert Horan, 

president of the Aledo 

Livestock Marketing 

Association, and Roy ve 
Lemon, right, support- 

ing sign, worked hard 

to insure success of 
Aledo yards. Lower 
left. Emmett Crandall i 
(right) drives his 
hogs down chute at 
Erie yards as Fred 
Hayen, trucker, and 
Ansell Nesbitt, man- 
ager, stand by. Lower 
right, Homer McMul- 
len, right, bookkeep- 
er, hands Julius 
Decker first check 
written by yards at 
Cambridge on their 
epening day. 


builds success. This ts particularly t 
in the field of marketing cooperatives. 

All three marketing points have been 
attacked by competing interests. One 
commission house, the Hafner Nixon 
Company, 702 Exchange Building, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, sent pamphlets to 
rural boxholders in each of the counties. 
The pamphlet attacked the newly organ- 
ized cooperatives as a part of a ‘most 
daring scheme to doom to destruction the 
Chicago hog market.” 

“The practice of packers in buying 
hogs in the country direct. from farmers 

now pales in significance when 
compared with the new scheme now 
being sponsored by the farmers them- 
selves,” the pamphlet warns. 

Farmers at each of the. three yards 
said they have received the pamphlets. 
They felt that few would be taken in 
by them. Emery Gregory, manager of 
the Cambridge yards, said that he be- 
lieved they helped to advertise the yards 
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Mercer county in its fir hire f 
of operatic ¢ October, Noven 
nd Decemb led g hogs. B 
fore the cooperative was org y 
estimated 90 per cent of the hogs were 
being sold direct. This would refute tl 
arguments that the cooperative was 
ruining the hog market. 

The office, pens, ling chutes, an 
unloadin t scale ost about 
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Here are the Voting Records of . 


Issues Affecting Farmers.. 


N ACCORDANCE with action tak- 

en by the voting delegates af, Illi- 

nois Agricultural Association at an 

annual meeting several years ago, 

the Board of Directors has author- 
ized and directed the publication of the 
following statement, together with the 
records of the members of the 65th Gen- 
eral Assembly, as determined by their 
votes and general attitude on matters of 
important legislation directly affecting 
farmers as supported or opposed by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

The Association was interested in and 
took a position upon numerous measures 
of interest to agriculture:in the 1947 ses- 
sion. These included the appropriation 
of $15,000,000 of state funds for local 
township and road district roads, school 
reorganization, state support for schools, 
permissive township and road district 
consolidation measures, property tax lim- 
itations, weed and seed law revisions and 
other matters. 

For the most part, the legislation fa- 
vored by the Association was enacted. 
The appropriations for the veterinary 
college and the home economics’ build- 
ing at the University of Illinois were not 
passed and did not reach a roll call vote. 
Many of the measures of major interest 
received the unanimous support of the 
members voting in each house of the leg- 
islature. 

On other major agricultural measures 
very few negative votes were cast and 
none of these votes in opposition to the 
Association’s position were cast by mem- 
bers from downstate. This resulted in 
past from the fact that by the time the 

ills reached roll call stage they had been 
amended until they were generally satis- 
factory. The Association opposed some 
of the amendments adopted but the 
amendments were not adopted by roll 
call vote. 

For instance, the Association sought 
an raf, of $20,000,000 from 
state funds for local roads. This ap- 
propriation was reduced to $15,000,000 
in the senate but there was no official roll 
call upon the amendment reducing the 
appropriation. In view of this peculiar 
situation, this report is weighted heavily 


|x | Are Your Representatives Interested 


In the Welfare of Agriculture? X 


VOTE IN THE 
PRIMARIES APRIL 13 


In line with its long-established 
policy, the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation publishes herewith the 
voting records of members of the Il- 
linois General Assembly. 

Many of these legislators are can- 
didates for office in the primaries 
on April 13. The Association urges 
its members to study carefully the 


information published in this issue 
of the Record and to actively sup- 
port for nomination and election 
those representatives who, by their 


records, have proved themselves 
worthy of confidence of farmers. 

Farm people represent only a mi- 
nority of the population. Only through 
their united action at the polls, 
wherein they place the interests of 
agriculture above parties and per- 
sonalities, can they hope to main- 
tain fair representation in lawmak- 
ing bodies. 


by the general attitude of members to- 
ward, and the support given the legisla- 
tivé program of the Association, includ- 
ing support in committees as well as on 
the floor of the legislature. 


Basis of Report 


This report is based entirely upon the 
legislator’s record and attitude as ob- 
served in Springfield. The Association 
has not given and obviously cannot be 
aware of, or give consideration to, the 
record or attitude upon local problems 
which may affect the voters’ decision. 

The first column of the report tabu- 
lated below lists the number of regular 
sessions of the General Assembly during 
which the respective members have 


served. The second column carsies the 
legislative record of the legislators as 
determined by their votes on agricultural 
legislation during the last regular ses- 
sion, together with their general attitude 
on legislation supported or opposed by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
throughout their terms of service. 


Ratings Used 


A member, to receive a rating of “Ex- 
cellent’ must not only have a satisfac- 


tory voting record, but his general at- , 


titude in recent legislative sessions must 
have been generally recognized as active- 
ly supporting the Illinois Agricultural 
Association’s legislative program.. To 
achieve an ‘‘Excellent’’ record a member 
must also have served more than one 
two-year legislative period and must have 
taken a favorable position on highly con- 
troversial legislative proposals. 

First term members, to secure a “Very 
Good” rating, must have a satisfactory 
voting record and must have actively sup- 
ported the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion’s legislative program. This rating 
is the highest given any first term mem- 
ber. 

In accordance with the directions giv- 
en by the delegates of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, members of the As- 
sociation are advised that all members of 
the present General Assembly seeking 
re-election who are rated as “Excellent” 
or “Very Good” are entitled to support 
by all members and friends of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association in the com- 
ing primary and general election. 

The records of members rated as 
“Good” are worthy of careful considera- 
tion in comparison with the qualifica- 
tions of new candidates seeking office. 
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- Your State Legislators on 


7 *% Records of Members of the Illinois General Assembly * 


‘ Legislative Legislative 
No. of Record on No. of Record on No. of Record on 
Members by Regular Important Members by Regular Im ant Members by Regular Pan na 
ia Senatorial Sessions Agricultural Senatorial Sessions Agricultural Senatorial Sessions Itural 
i’ Districts Served Measures Districts Served Measures Districts Served Measures 
ip 
7a; Siotiet ha wad Rep. Ferguson 1 Very Good Rep. sar | | eee 
0) un . Woo cel 
Sen. Bidwill 5 Excellent 30th District (Brown, 4g Downey 2 Very Good 
Rep. Van der Vries 7 Excellent Cass, Mason, Menard, . 
Rep. Reich 1 Very Good Schuyler and Tazewell) 42nd District (Clay. 
Rep. McGrath 9 Very Good Sen. Lohmann 13 Excellent Clinton. Effingham 
Rep. Allison 7 Excellent and Marion) 
8th District (Boone, Rep. Burnsmier 3 Excellent Sen. Oldfield 2 Very Good 
> Lake and McHenry) Rep. Ratcliffe 1 Very Good Rep. Branson 12 Excellent 
Sen. Paddock 10 Excellent Rep. Siemer 1 Very Good 
Rep. Keller 6 Excellent 32nd District (Hancock, Rep. Taylor 3 Excellent 
wP ag et : Fee a a and Worse) Seva 
ep. Bolger ellen’ m. Downing ellent Distri a 
. Rep. Schaumleffel 5 Excellent a —_* 
10th District (Ogle Rep. Robbins 12 Excelient Sen. Thompson 3 Excellent 
/ PA 5. ~ ansaid is eons Rep. Salisbury 4 Excellent Rep. Cutler n Essetiont 
n. er ellen cellent 
Rep. Hunter. David 13 Excellent 33rd _ District (Hender- = oo 4 Excellent 
ag : ite Saw Cc : na we me eal and Rock 
ep. Hunter, iw. C. Cc! mn jan a 
oy Sen. Carpentier 5 Excellent bey Bm mange Sy, 4 
12th District (Carroll, Rep. Searle 10 Excellent dolph a Wc 1 
‘ hg cee. i me 
ephenson 5 " ira e] . 
Sen. Tong 7 Excellent yi Sen. Cate - rry z Buceliont 
Rep. Burt 2 Excellent 34th District (Clark, Coles Ree. M Der aid 4 Very Good 
Rep. Stransky 6 Excellent and Douglas) Reo. Bre wd 7 Excellent 
Rep. Morris 1 Very Good Sen. Lyons : Famer o>. . om 
, ep. jent 
, 14th District (Kane and Rane Lollar 1 Very Good 45th District (Morgan 
Kendall) Rep. Frazier 2 Excellent and Sangamon) 
Sen. Little 2 Excellent Sen. Giffin 3 Excellent 
Rep. Peffers 5 Excellent 35th District (DeKalb. Rep. Green, Hugh 8 Excellent 
Rep. Laufer 2 Excellent Lee and Whiteside) Rep. Horsley 1 Very Good 
Rep. Schuler 5 Excellent Sen. Collins 9 Excellent Rep. Sullivan 7 Excellent 
“7 16th Distsict (Livingst Bees. ekees 3 Very, Good 
vingston ep. Prescott ery 46th District (Jasper. 
Be | — all, — Rep. Considine 1 Good Jefferson, FA ome 
: Sen. Lantz 17 Excellent 36th District (Adams, “ea 4 Excellent 
. Rep. Bruer 12 Excellent Calhoun. Pike and Rep. Samford 3 Excellent 
Rep. Carpenter 5 Excellent Scott) Rep. Travers 2 Excellent 
Rep. Lannon 2 Excellent Sen. Dick 3 Very Good Rep. Lee. Clyde 4 Excellent 
‘a ae eta Rep. Sephereech (de- 
: Distri eoria cease ae 
: Sen. Trager 2 Excellent Rep. Ihnen 1 Very Good 47th District (Bond and 
1a Rep. Grebe 5 Excellent Rep. Gibbs 6 Excellent Madison) 4 Excellent 
s Rep. Crowley 9 Very Good Sen. Mueller cellen' 
Rep. Carrigan 1 Very Good 37th District (Bureau. Rep. Hodge 1 Very Good 
ee Henry and Stark) Rep. Harris 6 Very Good 
: 20th District (Grundy, Sen. Rennick 13 Excellent Rep. Kennedy I Very Good 
Iroquois and Kankakee) Rep. Nowlan 3 (Absent, not | 
rs Sen. McBroom 4 Excellent recorded — 48th District (Crawford, j 
Rep. Topping 7 Excellent attitude very Edwards, Gallatin, 
| Rep. Kam; 1 Very Good Hardin, Lawrence. 
> Rep. Shapiro 1 Very Good Rep. Chapman 2 ellent Wabash and White) 
Rep. 7 Excellent Sen. Armstrong 4 Excellent 
: Sea District (Edgar and (Gre mg pater . nis : qunetant 
‘ermilion 38th District ene, ep. een, Hersche! Good 
‘ + Sen. Luckey (Deceased) Jersey, Macoupin and ; Rep. Karber 1 Von Good 
ol se be all : Excellent Phen rong, ae: é “ 
£ Pp. lan n. ler, Rice A ery Good istri i 
Rep. Edwards a Excellent Rep. Robison 4 Excellent Se eee es. 9) Secsiaat 
‘ep. Fellis xcellent i 
4 2th District (Champaign, Rep. Schaefer 1 Yoru Gees ee ee Ok sige 
4 Moultrie and Piatt) Rep. McRoberts 1 ery 
a Sen. Peters 2 Exe cllent 36th District (LaSalle) a Rep. Holten 16 Excellent 
. ep. Dillavou cellent n. son Excellent A 
it Rep. Clabaugh 5 Excellent Rep. Hart 3 Excellent 50th District (Alexander, 
Rep. Simpson 1 Very Good Rep Smith. J. Ward 5 Excellent Franklin, Pulaski, 
z Rep. Dimond 1 Very Good Union and Williamson) 
fs 26th District (Ford and Sen. Butler, Homer 3 Excellent 
# McLean) ¢ R McClintock 1 Vi Good 
: 40th District (Christian. ep. ery 
(> Sen. 4 Excellent Cumberland, Fayette Rep. Miller, J. E. 2 Excellent 
Rep. Caton 6 Excellent and Shelby) Rep. Choate 1 Very Good 
4 ep. Rhodes 5 Excellent Sen. Fribley 7 Excellent 
j ep. Kane 2 Excellent Rep. Welker 4 Excellent Slst District (Hamilton, 
7 Rep. Hunter, C. C. 2 Excellent Johnson, Massac. 
al 28th District (DeWitt, Rep. Preihs 2 Very Good Pope and Saline) 
a@n and Macon) Sen. Van Hooser 4 Excellent 
Sen. Rotz 2 Excellent 4lst District (DuPage and Rep. Westbrook 3 Excellent 
Rep. Harris. H. B. 3 Excellent Will) Rep. Verhines 1 Very Good 
Rep. Dinneen 7 Excellent Sen. Barr 23 Excellent Rep. Powell 7 Excellent 
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ATTEND Your 
TOWNSHIP 


MEETING! 


OU can decide how high your 
property tax levy will be this 
year! How? 


At 2 p.m. on Tuesday, April 6, 
more than 1400 townships will 
hold their annual town meetings. 
In little more than an hour $20,- 
000,000 will be appropriated for 
the ensuing year. 


A big share of your land tax bill 
will be determined at this town meet- 
ing. Here’s why. From 75 to 90 per 
cent of all farm property taxes are 
levied by the township and school dis- 
tricts in which the property is located. 

Therefore, you and your neighbors 
can control the greatest part of this 
$20,000,000 tax on your farm prop- 
erty. Most of the balance is controlled 
by the county board of supervisors. 

All tax levies for relief, payment of 
salaries and expenses of township of- 
ficers and all other township purposes 
(except roads and bridges) are made 
by the voters present in the meeting. 


Resident taxpayers must be pres- 
ent if they wish to exercise any 
control over the township tax 
levies. 


Citizens voting in town meetings 
represent about the last vestige of gov- 
ernment by direct control. The/ma- 
jurity vote of citizens prevails in de- 
termining the maximum amount of 
money which may be spent by town 
officials. It also determines the sum 
to be raised from property taxes for 
township purposes for next year. 

Illinois farmers generally have op- 
posed altering political boundaries. 
Now they have a genuine challenge to 
meet in proving the merits of town- 
ship government if judged on their 
present degree of operating efficiency. 

Upon request, and to help farmers 
inform themselves in advance of the 
April meetings, the IAA property tax 
department will forward forms to help 
Farm Bureau members or committees 
in studying the business affairs of their 
individual townships. 


Remember this! To keep your 
township taxes from being unduly 
increased mark April 6 on your 
calendar. On this day attend your 
annual township meeting. 


How Did Your Congressman 
Vote on the Taft-Hartley Law 


Pd Pd Pd Pd 


® e e @ 
ee Overridin 
OR a number of years the Illinois Sabie Veto Tabee. 
Agricultural Association urged the Management Management 
enactment of national legislation to Relations Relations 


correct abuses in labor management Bill of 1947 Bill . 1947 
relations and protect the public interest. Sen. Lucas ay 
Sen. Brooks Yea 
The 80th Congress enacted the . Ne 
“Labor M ment Relations Act, } Dawson ay y 
ote as <2 r i ow 2. Vail Yea Yea 
1947” and this legislation now is in 3, Busbey Yea Yea 
effect." The IAA and the American 4. Gorski Nay Dd 
Farm Bureau Federation vigorously 5. Sabath Ney May 
‘s lepislation 6. O’Brien ay ay 
supported this legislation. 7. Owens Yea Yea 
The IAA annual meeting resolutions 8. Gordon Nay Nay 
adopted Nov. 20, 1947 at St. Louis, 9. farm we Soe 
commended the statesmanship of those 10. Churc a Yo 
members of Congress from Illinois who 2° Mason Yea Yea 
supported this legislation. 13. Allen Yea Yea 
Printed below are the voting records 14. | poner is Ss bbe 
of Illinois Congressmen on the Labor- - Ditksen Yea Yea 
Management Relations Bill of 1947. 17. Arends Yea Yea 
The House vote was taken April 17, . 
1 
20 


. Jenison Yea Yea 


1947, and the bill passed by a vote of 19- oe hs = 
308 to 107. On June 20, 1947, the 91° Howell Yea Yea 
House voted to override the President’s 2. Price Nay Nay 
veto of the labor bill 331 to 83. 23. Yee yee Yes 

The IAA and AFBF favored passage 24. &lppinger ea ea 
of the labor bill and overriding of the 32° former Ney Ney 
President’s veto. Stratton Yea Yea 


Gathered at the old Wabash railroad depot in Springfield to participate in the Lincoln 
Friendship Train ceremonies are some of the Farm Bureau officials who sparked the drive 
in their respective counties. This was one of the four trains that started out on Lincoln’s 
birthday. Left to right are: George Deppert, Tazewell Farm Bureau treasurer and county 
chairman; (second man not identified); W. Irving Brown, president, Menard Farm Bureau; 
James Weaver, Menard; H. P. Becker, Tazewell; Dan L. Clarke, [AA board member, Sanga- 
mon; Evan Taylor, Sangamon Farm Bureau president, and Maurice Deal, president, Christian 
Farm Bureau. Full report on participation will be carried in the next issue of the IAA 
Record. 
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INSURANCE 
HITS ALL 
TIME PEAK 


ROSPERITY on the farm is boost- 

ing insurance purchases among 

farmers to the highest peak in his- 

tory according to year-end reports 
presented at the 19th annual insurance 
roundup of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association last month in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

More than 700 Illinois Agricultural 
Association insurance agents and Farm 
Bureau officers representing every 
county in the state, attended the meet- 
ing. The three IAA associated insur- 
ance companies whose business is con- 
fined largely to Illinois farmers are 
Country Life Insurance Company, 
Country Mutual Casualty Company and 
Country Mutual Fire Company. 

Although ordinary life insurance pur- 
chases in the. United States for 1947 
declined 3.4 per cent from 1946, Illi- 
nois farmers bought 11.4 per cent more 
life insurance through Country Life in 
1947 than in 1946, A. E. Richardson, 
Country Life manager and director of 
insurance service for the IAA, reported. 

J. H. Kelker, manager of the Coun- 
try Mutual Fire Company said, “It has 
been necessary for farmers to increase 
their fire, wind, and extended cover- 
age and crop hail insurance by more 
than 163 million dollars in 1947.” 

Frank V. Wilcox, manager of Coun- 
try Mutual Casualty Company reported 
that Country Casualty has more than 
160 thousand vehicles of Illinois Farm 
Bureau members insured. 

Charles B. Shuman, IAA president, 
speaking at the evening banquet em- 
phasized the fact that farmers need 
adequate insurance service more than 
any other group. The farmer, Presi- 
dent Shuman said, needs every practical 
means of reducing the hazards of his 
varied operations. 

Donald Kirkpatrick, AFBF and IAA 
general counsel, told the insurance 
roundup audience, that he believed “we 
are entering the golden age of agri- 
culture” and predicted that there would 
be a great growth in Farm Bureau in- 
surance. He said he believed there 
would be a continued high demand for 
agricultural products because of the in- 
crease in our population, the shifting 
of 114 million people from the farms 
to the city, thus creating more con- 
sumers of farm products, and the in- 
creased standard of living, plus normal 
exports. 
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Officers and members of the Illinois Farm Bureau baseball league meet in Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, to discuss rules and regulations for the coming season. At table (far left) are 
Roy Johnson, secretary, and Otto Steffey, president of the league. At far right is Ebb 

rules 


Harris, vice president. 
and regulations committee. 


Standing is Floyd Phillips, DeKalb county, chairman of the 
Insert is Orval Grove, Chicago White Sox pitcher, who ad- 


dressed the meeting. 


Bigger Farm Bureau Baseball 
Season Predicted for 1948 


O MAJOR changes in rules and 
regulations resulted from the annual 
meeting of officers and members 
of the Illinois Farm Bureau Base- 
ball League in Chicago, Feb. 5. Otto 


URGE EXPANSION 
IN HORTICULTURE 


Further expansion of the horticul- 
tural department of Southern Illinois 
University was urged recently by the 
Southern Illinois Horticultural Society. 

In asking for added state funds the 
horticultural society said that horti- 
culture is centered in the southern 
third of the state and that lack of 
personnel and facilities at Southern 
Illinois University makes it impossible 
to teach students there adequately in 
this science. 

The horticultural society took the 
stand that this proposed expansion 
would make possible better teaching of 
horticulture to many young persons 
living in Southern Illinois unable to 
attend school elsewhere. It would also 
make possible better services to farmers 
producing fruit and vegetables in this 
area. 


Steffey, Stronghurst, was reelected presi- 
dent, and Ebb Harris, Grayslake, was 
reelected vice-president of the league. 
Representatives of 12 counties were 
present. 

The Farm Bureau Baseball League is 
expected to be bigger than last year when 
29 counties took part. Three new counties 
have signified their intention of taking 
part next season — Hamilton, Macoupin, 
and Lake. Counties were requested to 
make known their intention of joining 
the Farm Bureau Baseball League by 
May 1. 

They can join by June 1 with the 
consent of other league members. The 
baseball for next season was adopted and 
prices of equipment were discussed. 
Principal speaker was Orval Grove, 
pitcher for the Chicago White Sox. 

In his talk he made two points; one, 
more and more major leagues are turning 
to amateur leagues such as the Farm 
Bureau Baseball League for prospects; 
and two, any young man with ambition to 
become a baseball player should realize it 
is a long step from high school to the 
major leagues, and that it would be a 
good idea to work up the ladder gradually 
rather than to jump all the way at once. 

A movie, “The World Series of 1947,” 
was shown through the courtesy of the 
American and National Baseball Leagues. 


ATTEND Your 
TOWASHIP 


MEETING! 


OU can decide how high your 
property tax levy will be this 
year! How? 


At 2 p.m. on Tuesday, April 6, 
more than 1400 townships will 
hold their annual town meetings. 
In little more than an hour §$20,- 
000,000 will be appropriated for 
the ensuing year. 


A big share of your land tax bill 
will be determined at this town meet- 
ing. Here's why. From 75 to 90 per 
cent of all farm property taxes are 
levied by the township and school dis- 
tricts in which the property 1s located. 

Therefore, you and your neighbors 
can control the greatest part of this 
$20,000,000 tax on your farm prop- 
erty. Most of the balance is controlled 
by the county board of supervisors. 

All tax levies for relief, payment of 
salaries and expenses of township of- 
ficers and all other township purposes 
(except roads and bridges) are made 
by the voters present in the meeting. 


Resident taxpayers must be pres- 
ent if they wish to exercise any 
control over the township tax 
levies. 


Citizens voting in town meetings 
represent about the last vestige of gov- 
ernment by direct control. The ma- 
jority vote of citizens prevails in de- 
termining the maximum amount. of 
money which may be spent by town 
officials It also determines the sum 
to be raised from property taxes tor 
township purposes tor next year 

Illinois farmers generally have Oop- 
posed altering political boundaries. 


Now they have a genuine challenge to 


meet in proving the merits of town- 
ship government if judged on their 
present degree of operating efficiency 


t 
Upon request, and to help farmers 
inform themselves in advance of the 
April meetings, the IAA property tax 
epartment will forward forms to help 
Farm Bureat 


in studying the business affairs of their 


members or committees 


individual townships 


Remember this! To keep your 
township taxes from being unduly 
increased mark April 6 on your 
calendar. On this day attend your 
annual township meeting. 


ow Did Your Congressman 
ote on the Taft-Hartley Law 


? Pd Pd P 


e e e e 
OR a number of years the Illinois rahag. Blea asd 
Agricultural Association urged the Management Management 
enactment of national legislation to Relations Relations 
correct abuses in labor management Bill of 1947 Bill of 1947 
relations and protect the public interest. 2°" Lucas oe 
The 80th Congress enacted the ae eae . Ke, 
“Labor Management Relations Act, =“ abe a Ye. 
1947" and this legislation now is in 3. Busbey Yea Yea 
effect. The IAA and the American i Gorski a 
7; mre Py 2 1 10 , > sabdath Nay Nay 
able anes | peccetion vigorously es Nay Nay 
supported this legisiation. - Owens Yea Vea 
The IAA annual mecting resolutions 8. Gordon Nay Nay 
adopted Nov. 20, 1947 at St. Louis, 9. Twyman Nay Yea 
commended the statesmanship of those ; ee bs oe 
members of Congress from Illinois who 19 Nfason Yea Yea 
supported this legislation. 13. Allen Yea Yeu 
Printed below are the voting records 14. Johnson | Yea Yea 
of Illinois Congressmen on the Labor- = Be ba 
Management Relations Bill of 1947. 17. Arends Vea Vou 
The House vote was taken April 17, 18. Jenison Yea Yea 
1947, and the bill passed by a vote of !° oe ee a 
308 to 107. On June 20, 1947, the Si. Howell. Yea Yea 
House voted to override the President’s 32. Price Nay Nay 
veto of the labor bill 331 to 83. 23. Vursell Yea Yea 
The IAA and AFBF favored passage = * cippiaget ae ee 
of the labor bill and overriding of the 4; Tucee Raed may 
President's veto. Stratton Yea Yea 


Gathered at the old Wabash railroad depot in Springfield to participate in the Lincoln 
Friendship Train ceremonies are some of the Farm Bureau officials who sparked the drive 
in their respective counties. This was one of the four trains that started out on Lincoln’s 
birthday. Left to right are: George Deppert, Tazewell Farm Bureau treasurer and county 
chairman; (second man not identified); W. Irving Brown, president, Menard Farm Bureau; 
James Weaver, Menard; H. P. Becker, Tazewell; Dan L. Clarke, [AA board member, Sanga- 
mon; Evan Taylor, Sangamon Farm Bureau president, and Maurice Deal, president, Christian 
Farm Bureau. Full report on participation will be carried in the next issue of the IAA 
Record. 
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‘INSURANCE 
HITS ALL 
TIME PEAK 


ROSPERITY on the farm ts boost- 

ing insurance purchases .among 

farmers to the highest peak in his- 

tory according to year-end reports 
presented at the 19th annual insurance 
roundup of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association last month in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

More than 700 Illinois Agricultural 
Association insurance agents and Farm 
Bureau officers representing every 
county in the state, attended the mect- 
ing. The three IAA associated insur- 
ance companies whose business is con- 
fined largely to Illinois farmers are 
Country Life Insurance Company. 
Country Mutual Casualty Company and 
Country Mutual Fire Comp any. 

Although ordinary life insurance pur- 
chases in the United States for 1947 
declined 3.4 per cent from 1946, IIli- 
nois farmers bought 11.4 per cent more 
life insurance through Country Life in 
1947 than in 1946, A. E. Richardson, 
Country Life manager and director of 
insurance service for the IAA, reported. 

J. H. Kelker, manager of the Coun- 
try Mutual Fire Company said, “It has 
been necessary for farmers to increase 
their fire, wind, and extended cover- 
age and crop hail insurance by more 
than 163 million dollars in 1947 

Frank V. Wilcox, manager of Cos: 
try Mutual Casualty Company reported 
that Country Casualty has more than 
160 thousand vehicles of Illinois Farm 
Bureau members insured. 

Charles B. Shuman, IAA president, 
speaking at the evening banquet em- 
phasized the fact that farmers need 
adequate insurance service more than 
any other group. The farmer, Presi- 
dent Shuman said, needs every practical 
means of reducing the hazards of his 


varied operations. 
Donald Kirkpatrick, AFBF and IAA 
general counsel, told the insurance 


roundup audience, that he believed “we 
are entering the golden age of agri- 
culture” and predicted that there would 
be a great growth in Farm Bureau in- 
surance. He said he believed there 
would be a continued high demand for 
agricultural products because of the in- 
crease in our population, the shifting 
of 114 million people from the farms 
to the city, thus creating more con- 
sumers of farm products, and the in- 
creased standard of living, plus normal 
exports. 
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Officers and members of the Illinois Farm Bureau baseball league meet in Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago, to discuss rules and regulations for the coming season. 
Roy Johnson, secretary, and Otto Steffey, president of the league. 
Standing is Floyd Phillips, DeKalb county, chairman of the rules 
Insert is Orval Grove, Chicago White Sox pitcher, 


Harris, vice president. 
and regulations committee. 


At table (far left) are 
At far right is Ebb 


who ad- 


dressed the meeting. 


Bigger Farm Bureau Baseball 
Season Predicted for 1948 


O MAJOR changes in rules and 
regulations resulted from the annual 
meeting of officers and members 
of the Illinois Farm Bureau Base- 
ball League in Chicago, Feb. 5. Otto 


URGE EXPANSION 
IN HORTICULTURE 


} 


Further expansion of the hort: 
tural department of Southern Illinois 
University was urged recently by th 
Southern Illinois Horticultural Socicty 
funds the 


hort 


In asking for added state 
horticultural that 
culture is centered in the 
third of the state lack ot 
personnel and facilities at Souther: 
Iiinois University makes it impossibl< 
to teach students there 
this science. 

The horticultural took the 
stand that this proposed expansion 
would make possible better teaching ot 
horticulture to many young persons 
living in Southern Illinois unable to 
attend school elsewhere. It would also 
make possible better services to farmers 
producing fruit and vegetables in this 
area. 


society said 


southern 
: 
and. that 


adequately in 


society 


Steffey, Stronghurst, was reele pres 
dent, and Ebb Harris, Gra was 
reclected vice president of the leage 
Representatives of 12 counties wer 
present. 

The ball Leag P 

te t wl 
e new oO Ss 
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May 1 
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In his tall mad 
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s a long st from high or 
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good idea to w ork | up the ladder gradu 
rather than to jun ip all the 

A movie, “The V Ww orld Series of 1947 
was shown through 
American and Nation 


way at or 


the courtesy of the 
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ILLINOIS 


ARM and civic groups under the 
direction of the Hlinois Agricul- 
tural Association and ‘the Exten- 
sion Service of the University of 
Illinois are planning a large-scale 

campaign to rid the state of flies. 

The drive to eliminate this disease- 
carrying pest is expected to be well 
underway by late spring, according to 

George E. Metzger, IAA field secretary, 

who will direct the campaign for the 

IAA. 


The plan calls for the use of large 
quantities of the deadly fly-killer DDT 
to be dusted and sprayed where flies 
are likely to breed or appear in large 
numbers. To get the greatest possible 
results from the DDT used, the war 
will be waged against flies about the 
same time throughout the state. 


Farm people who have been requested 
in particular to lend their support to 
the campaign include the farm adviser, 
home adviser, AAA chairman, soil con- 
servationist, Farm Bureau board and 
organization director, dairy interests, 
milk inspector, vocational agriculture 
teacher, and any other interested 
groups. 

City people who may be asked to 
cooperate include the health officer, 
veterinarian, doctor, sanitary engineer, 
mayor, newspaper editor, radio man- 
ager, druggist, scout leader, and repre- 
sentatives of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
American Legion, VFW, chamber of 
commerce, and women’s clubs. 

Fly eradication of course would bog 
down without the help of the indi- 
vidual. Only through the cooperation 
of everyone in the state can it succeed. 
For this reason, you are asked to get 
ready to go into action with DDT at 
the word from your leaders. 

This is a job for every family, rural 
and urban. You will be asked to clean 
up all areas where flies may breed 
around your home. Garbage containers 
should be treated once a month with 
DDT for best results. Porches where 
flies roost should be sprayed. Another 
effective fly killer is the screen door and 
window painted with a five per cent 
DDT solution once a month. Outdoor 


FLIES 


toilets should be sprayed 
outside and inside once a 
month. 


Leaders have been asked 
to set an example by spray- 
ing their own buildings, 
premises and treating their 
own livestock. They also have been 
asked to explain to the people of their 
neighborhoods the worth of the cam- 
paign for its sanitary value, elimination 
of a nuisance and a disease carrier, and 
its dollar value in contented livestock 
and dairy cattle. 

What can the individual farmer do 
to help rid the state of flies? 

Here are a few suggestions: Haul 
manure twice weekly to the fields. Han- 
dle all fly breeding material such as 
garbage, rotting straw, etc., as you 
would manure. 

Apply DDT to all surfaces where 
flies roost including barn ceilings, wall 
cords, supports, stanchions, building 


picturesque Illinois. 


ture. 


FRONT 
COVER 


O picture study of our state would be 
complete without a view of Chicago, the 
nation’s second largest city and greatest 
inland port. This is the tenth of our 
series of cover pictures of historic and 


This month’s cover shows the 

. decked Michigan Avenue bridge over the Chi- 
cago river at the site of Fort Dearborn where 
the city was founded. The bridge connects 
the downtown shopping district with the near 
north side business area in, which the Illinois 
Agricultural Association offices are situated. 
The IAA offices lie two blocks west of the 

. north end of Michigan Avenue seen in pic- 


White structure at left is the Wrigley Build- 
ing. In left foreground is the London Guar- 
anty Building. Light colored building on 
right is the Sheraton Hotel, formerly the Me- 
dinah Club. Next to it is the Tribune Tower, 
and in right foreground is the 333 North 
Michigan Avenue Building. 


entrances, sheds, feeding pens, board 
fences, barns, chicken houses, pig pens 
and outdoor toilets. Farm animals also 
should be sprayed periodically. 

County meetings for last minute in- 
structions and kick-off pep talks are 
expected to be held throughout the 
state the last two weeks‘in April. The 
first two weeks in April, public demon- 
strations will be held to explain the 
use and effectiveness of equipment 
and show what can be accomplished by 
spraying. 

a the last two weeks of May, 
every effort will be made to eliminate 
all fly-breeding places. During this 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Dont Squads a Diep! \ 


1 FUELS SAV £/ 


FOR TO PUT IN YOUR CROP! 


yy 
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Today an emergency exists in petroleum fuels. 
A The demand for these fuels exceeds all possible supplies. 
Never before in the nation’s history have we produced pe- 
troleum products in such great volume—production greatly 
exceeds even the peak war years. However, demand has 
been growing even faster than production. As a result there 
just will not be all the fuel wanted by everybody whenever 


a 


they may want it. 


¢ Your company is doing its best to obtain adequate sup- 
plies to meet your farming needs and will continue to serve 
you to the best of its ability. Your petroleum salesman 
p hopes to supply you with an amount of “farming fuel” 
: 5 equal to that of last year. Unless you save it for that pur- 
; pose, both you and your salesman may be embarrassed in 

_ the middle of the spring planting season. 


=~ wey &§ TF Te Te 6 


We sincerely urge you to: 


1. Accept early deliveries of your spring allotments 
and save them for the farming season. They are your. 
“Fuels for Farming.” 


4 
( 
2. Save every gallon of motor fuel possible for farming 
purposes. 
3. Use every means to increase the efficiency of your 
farming motors. 
( 


4. Avoid waste in any form. 
Conservation seems to be the most practical means farm- 
ers can use to aid in solving this problem. Farmers must 
conserve fuel if they are to have the gallonage so vital in 


present day farming operations. If everyone “‘conserves a 
little,” there may be ‘“‘enough for all.” - 


This messsge is presented in behalf of 104 Farm 
. Bureau Type Cooperatives that are members of 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. * CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
MARCH, 1948 ll 


Chatting together during Farm and Home Week are AFBF President Allan B. Kline, IAA President Charles B. Shuman, Dean H. P. Rusk, 


and Fred Meers, president of the Champaign County Farm Bureau. 


. 


FARMERS 


ing Farm and Home Week. 


URGED: 


ARMERS were advised by Allan 

B. Kline, president of the Ameri- 

can Farm Bureau Federation, to 

“act as if farm prices were going 

down further.” Kline’s warning, 
spoken at Farm and Home Week at 
the University of Illinois last month, 
came as grain prices tumbled the legal 
limit several successive days. 

Kline advised farmers that “now is 
the time to reduce inventories to the 
limit without drastic cuts in crop pro- 
duction in 1948, and don’t’ he said, 
“borrow money now with the intention 
of paying it back in 1956.” 

Farm economists on the program 
were unanimous in pointing out that 
going heavily into debt now is ex- 
tremely hazardous and an invitation to 
disaster. 

About 5,000 persons attended the 


Walter €E. 
shows farmers how meat ought to be cut 
during Farm and Home Week. 


Gamble, butcher, 


12 


week-long sessions of the College of 
Agriculture’s 47th annual Farm and 
Home Week and heard a wide variety 
of talks on all phases of farm living 
and farm operation. 

L. J. Norton, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the university, 
pointed out that the harvesting of grain 
next fall will make greater amounts of 
food available all over the world. With 
this situation in prospect, he said, prices 
are likely to be lower even before the 
crops are harvested. 

“If we have normal grain crops next 
year,” Norton said, “livestock feeding 
ratios will be more favorable in the 
winter of 1948-49 than they are this 
winter, It is a question whether Illinois 
farmers are showing good judgment in 
reducing their sows to farrow in the 
spring of 1948 by 13 per cent as they 
are reported to be planning.” 

Farmers were much concerned about 
the steady price drop during Farm and 
Home Week and were constantly in- 
quiring about the market situation. 
Asked if the slump in prices would 
affect their farming operations, most 
said it would scarcely affect them at all. 
Most of those asked said they planned 
to plant large crop acreages as in the 
past several years. 

Said George Huffman, Cass county: 
“I don’t quite know what to expect. 
But I can’t see that I'll change anything 
in '48.” 

Elmer Olson, Vermilion county: 
“No change. I'll stay with it. Last 
year I lost $3,000 by selling corn too 
soon. Now I've lost $3,000 by not 


Right: A natural gas-burning tractor attracted large crowds dur- 


selling soon enough.” 

Joe Christensen, Kankakee county: 
“We're cutting down on bean acreage, 
increasing corn acreage. We would 
have done so with or without a price 
drop.” 

John Gaspardo, Livingston county: 
“No changed planned right now but 
may before I get into the fields. If they 
start to lay men off in the factories 
prices will slip badly.” 

C. J. Kuster, GI farm instructor, Mc- 
Lean county: “Farmers in McLean 
county may sell out sooner on their 
cattle. It won’t change their hog plans. 
Most are sitting tight.” 

Commenting on the price drop, Dean 
H. P. Rusk of the College of Agricul- 
ture said: “This would have happened 
long ago were it not for our heavy food 
exports to Europe.” 

H. C. M. Case, head of the university 
department of agricultural economics: 
“There is little to discourage good 
prices for farm products for the bal- 
‘ance of 1948.” 

Roy Edwards, Champaign county 
cattle feeder: “The honeymoon is over. 
We are in for lower prices.” 

“The Place of Farm Organizations in 
the Development of Agricultural Pol- 
icy” was discussed at an agricultural 
policy meeting by Vice President F. E. 
Morris of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural 
Association. 

Farmer organiza- 
tions, Morris said, 
are beginning to 
plan and formulate 
agricultural policy 
as well as help 
carry it out. We 
feel that the gen- 
eral economic pic- 
ture is more im- 
portant than any 
specific program farmers could advo- 
cate. This, Morris said, is an abrupt 
departure from policies advocated by 
farmers in the past. 


F. E. Morris 
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IAA President Charles B. Shuman 
and several members of the IAA staff 
also appeared on the Farm and Home 
Week program. 

‘The numerous talks included many 
valuable hints that mean more dollars 
in the farmer’s pocket. Fpr instance, 
A. L. Neumann of the animal science 
department pointed out the importance 
of feeding experiments as related to 
pig mortality. In an Illinois trial, he 
said, a ration containing 10 per cent 
alfalfa | arte 97 per cent strong 
pigs and 97 per cent of the pigs far- 
rowed were weaned. 

As usual the mechanical engineering 
building on the south end of the uni- 
versity campus was a beehive of activity 
as farmers swarmed in to get a look at 
the latest in machinery. Most of the in- 
terest appeared to be centered about the 
crop driers, a soil tiller, and a tractor 
operated by liquefied natural gas. It 
was predicted that the tight farm ma- 
chinery supply situation may ease con- 
siderably in late 1948. 


H. R. Franklin 
Named Illinois 
Corn King 


AROLD R. FRANKLIN, St. 
Anne, Kankakee county, won 
the coveted crown as 1947 IIli- 
nois Corn King by earning the 
highest score in the 10-acre corn 
growing contest sponsored by the IIli- 
nois Crop Improvement Association. 
An annual event among the state’s 
top grain producers, the winning 
growers were announced at Farm and 
Home Week held last month on the 
campus of the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana. 
Franklin's winning plot yielded 
128.73 bushels an acre, among the to 
four in yield of the dozens entered. 
His relatively low total cost of $358.12 
for all expenses cinched the crown in 
this highly competitive contest. Three 
points are considered in scoring: Yield, 
total cost, and quality of the kernel. 
The highest yield recorded was 
141.25 bushels an acre on the 10-acre 
field grown by H. T. Thompson, Gales- 
burg, Knox county. : 
William A. Feldott of Plainfield, 
Will county, won the 10-acre soybean 
contest. His beans yielded 42.84 bushels 
an acre and cost 65.5 cents a bushel to 
produce. Second place went to Verle 
Steele of Table Grove, Fulton county. 
His beans yielded 36.93 bushels and 
cost 90 cents a bushel to produce. 
Franklin, the corn king, won on a 
field of corn grown on old sod that had 
been fall plowed and to which he had 
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added $64.37 of commercial nitrogen, 
$21.88 of phosphorus and $12.23 of 
potash, a total of $98.48. 

The soil was a silt loam. No manure 
or lime had been added. The corn had 
been drilled in rows 40 inches apart 
and the field had been gone over twice 
with a rotary hoe and twice with a cul- 
tivator. 

Total cost for labor, machinery costs, 
seed, overhead, harvesting, taxes, and 
land rent came to $358.13. It cost 


Crop drying machines 
were the center of 
interest at the ma- 
chinery exhibit dur- 
ing Farm and Home 
Week. 


Franklin about 26 cents a bushel to 
grow the corn. 

Franklin was winner in Section 3. 
Other sectional winners were: Section 
1, L. A. Abbott, Whiteside county, 
135.99 bu., $433.05 total cost; Section 
2, H. T. Thompson, Knox, 141.25 
bushels, $465.86 cost; Section 4, Paul 
J. Stafford, Edgar, 97.66 bushels, 


$338.32; Section 5, Oscar Leighty and 
Sons, St. Francisville, Lawrence, 95.06 
bushels, $300.22. 


Macoupin, secretary 
Art Johnson, Kane; Carl F. Mees, Randolph; A. J. Rehling, Henderson; Arnold Rowand, 
i Ford; Thurman Wright, White; and C. $. Love, Christian. 
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Chatting together during Farm and Home Week are AFBF President Allan B. Kline, IAA President Charles B. Shuman, Dean H. P. Rusk, 
and Fred Meers, president of the Champaign County Farm Bureau. Right: A natural gas-burning tractor attracted large crowds dur- 
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ARMERS were advised by Allan 

B. Kline, president of the Ameri- 

can Farm Bureau Federation, to 

act as if farm prices were going 

down further.” Kline's warning, 

spoken at Farm and Home Week at 

the University of Illinois last month, 

came as grain prices tumbled the legal 
limit several successive days. 

Kline advised farmers that ‘now ts 
the time to reduce inventories to the 
limit without drastic cuts in crop pro- 
duction in. 1948, and don’t’’ he said, 
“borrow money now with the intention 
of paying it back in 1956.” 

Farm economists on the program 
were unanimous in pointing out that 
going heavily into debt now is ex- 
tremely hazardous and an invitation to 
disaster. 

About 5,000 persons attended the 


Walter £. Gamble, University butcher, 
shows farmers how meat ought to be cut 
during Farm and Home Week. 
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ing Farm and Home Week. 


URGED: 


TIOUS® 


week-long sessions of the College of 
Agriculture’s 47th annual Farm and 
Home Week and heard a wide variety 
of talks on all phases of farm living 
and farm operation, 

L. J. Norton, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the university, 
pointed out that the harvesting of grain 
next fall will make greater amounts of 
food available all over the world. With 
this situation in prospect, he said, prices 
are likely to be lower even before the 
crops are harvested. 

“If we have normal grain crops next 
year,” Norton said, “‘livestock feeding 
ratios will be more favorable in the 
winter of 1948-49 than they are this 
winter. It 1s a question whether Illinois 
farmers are showing good judgment in 
reducing their sows to farrow in the 
spring of 1948 by 13 per cent as they 
are reported to be planning.” 

Farmers were much concerned about 
the steady price drop during Farm and 
Home Week and were constantly in- 
quiring about the market situation. 
Asked if the slump in prices would 
affect their farming oper. 
said it would s arcely affect them at all. 
Most of those asked said they planned 
to plant large crop acreages as in the 


10ons, most 


past several years. 

Said George Huffman, Cass county: 
“I don’t quite know what to expect. 
But I can’t see that I'll change anything 
in "48." , 

Elmer Olson, Vermilion county: 
“No change. I'll stay with it. Last 
year I lost $3,000 by selling corn too 
soon. Now I've lost $3,000 by not 


selling soon enough.” 

Joe Christensen, Kankakee county: 
“We're cutting down on bean acreage, 
increasing corn acreage. We would 
have done so with or without a price 
drop.” 

John Gaspardo, Livingston county: 
‘No changed planned right now but 
may before I get into the fields. If they 
start to lay men off in the factories 
prices will slip badly.” 

C. J. Kuster, GI farm instructor, Mc- 
Lean county: “Farmers in McLean 
county may sell out sooner on their 
cattle. It won't change their hog plans. 
Most are sitting tight.” 

Commenting on the price drop, Dean 
H. P. Rusk of the College of Agricul- 
ture said: ‘This would have happened 
long ago were it not for our heavy food 
exports to Europe.” 

H. C. M. Case, head of the university 
department of agricultural economics: 
“There is little to discourage good 
prices for farm products for the bal- 
ance of 1948.” 

Roy Edwards, Champaign county 
cattle feeder: “The honeymoon is over. 
We are in for lower prices.” 

“The Place of Farm Organizations in 
the Development of Agricultural Pol- 
icy’ was discussed at an agricultural 
policy meeting by Vice President F. E. 
Morris of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural 
Association. 

Farmer organiza- 
tions, Morris said, 
are beginning to 
plan and formulate 
agricultural policy 
as well as help 
carry it out. We 
feel that the gen- 
eral economic pic- 

F. E. Morris ture 1s more 1m- 

: portant than any 
specific program farmers could advo- 
cate. This, Morris said, is an abrupt 
departure from policies advocated by 
farmers in the past. 
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IAA President Charles B. Shuman 
and several members of the IAA staft 
also appeared on the Farm and Home 
Week program. 

The numerous talks included many 
valuable hints that mean more dollars 
in the farmer's pocket. For instance, 
A. L. Neumann of the animal science 
department pointed out the importance 
of feeding experiments as related to 
pig mortality. In an Illinois trial, he 
said, a ration containing 10 per cent 
alfalfa produced 97 per cent strong 
pigs and 97 per cent of the pigs far- 
rowed were weaned. 

As usual the mechanical engineering 
building on the south end of the uni- 
versity campus was a beehive of activity 
as farmers swarmed in to get a look at 
the latest in machinery. Most of the in- 
terest appeared to be centered about the 
crop driers, a soil tiller, and a tractor 
operated by liquefied natural gas. It 
was predicted that the tight farm ma- 
chinery supply situation may ease con- 
siderably in late 1948. 


H. R. Franklin 
Named Illinois 
Corn King 


AROLD R. FRANKLIN, St. 
Anne, Kankakee county, won 
the coveted crown as 1947 IIli- 
nois Corn King by earning the 
highest score in the 10-acre corn 
growing contest sponsored by the Illi- 
nois Crop Improvement Association. 

An annual event among the state's 
top grain producers, the winning 
growers were announced at Farm and 
Home Week held last month on the 
campus of the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana. 

Franklin's winning plot yielded 
128.73 bushels an acre, among the top 
four in yield of the dozens entered. 
His relatively low total cost of $358.12 
for all expenses cinched the crown in 
this highly competitive contest. Three 
points are considered in scoring: Yield, 
total cost, and quality of the kernel. 

The highest yield recorded was 
141.25 bushels an acre on the 10-acre 
field grown by H. T. Thompson, Gales- 
burg, Knox county. 

William A. Feldott of Plainfield, 
Will county, won the 10-acre soybean 
contest. His beans yielded 42.84 bushels 
an acre and cost 65.5 cents a bushel to 
produce. Second place went to Verle 
Steele of Table Grove, Fulton county. 
His beans yielded 36.93 bushels and 
cost 90 cents a bushel to produce. 

Franklin, the corn king, won on a 
field of corn grown on old sod that had 
been fall plowed and to which he had 
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added $64.37 of commercial nitrogen, 
$21.88 of phosphorus and $12.23 of 
potash, a total of $98.48. 

The soil was a silt loam. No manure 
or lime had been added. The corn had 
been drilled in rows 40 inches apart 
and the field had been gone over twice 
with a rotary hoe and twice with a cul- 
tivator. 

Total cost for labor, machinery costs, 
seed, overhead, harvesting, taxes, and 
land rent came to $358.13. It cost 


Crop drying machines 
were the center of 
interest at the ma- 
chinery exhibit dur- 
ing Farm and Home 
Week. 


Franklin about 26 cents a bushel to 


grow the corn. 


Franklin was winner in Section 3 
Other sectional winners were: Section 
1, L. A. Abbott, Whiteside county, 
135.99 bu., $433.05 total cost; Section 
2, H. T. Thompson, Knox, 141.25 
bushels, $465.86 cost: Section 4, Paul 
J. Stafford, Edgar, 97.66 bushels, 


$338.32; Section 5, Oscar Leighty and 


Sons, St. Francisville, Lawrence, 95.06 


> 


bushels, $300.22 


Amoteurs try their 
hand at judging beef 
cattle at the stock 
pavilion during Farm 
and Home Week. 


Officers and directors of the Illinois Association of Farm Advisers are shown shortly after 


their election during Farm and Home Week. 


Left to right, front: Ed Garlich, Morgan; 


Retiring President William Coolidge, Livingston; L. E. McKinzie, Edgar, president; H. N. 

Myers, De Witt, vice president; O. O. Mowery, Macoupin, secretary-treasurer; back row: 

Art Johnson, Kane; Carl F. Mees, Randolph; A. J. Rehling, Henderson; Arnold Rowand, 
Ford; Thurman Wright, White; and C. S. Love, Christian. 
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Onganize 


COUNTY COMMITTEES 


By JIM THOMSON 
Asst. Editor, IAA RECORD 


RGANIZATION of county com- 

mittees on roads, schools, health 

and safety, taxes, and animal 

health are now well underway. 

Each county Farm Bureau has 

been asked to organize a committee of 

five men, each to specialize in one of the 

subjects listed above. It is hoped that 

these committees will help make the state 

organization, that is, the Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association, more responsive and 

closer to the average farmer's opinion on 
Wstate and national issues. 

Th mmittees also are expected to 

"Mose intelligent participation 

of Farm Bureau 


Cox, rural school relations; Charles May- 
field, road improvement; W. W. Whit- 
lock, health and safety; Bert Vandervliet, 
taxation; and Dr. Don Van Houweling, 
veterinary medical relations. 

At the opening meetings, Parett said 
he would be pleased if 30 per cent of 
the counties organized the first year. Now 
it appears, he said, that 60 per cent will 
have committees the first year. 

Organization of county committees un- 
der the direction of Parett’s division is 
part of a larger plan. This larger plan 
calls for the setting up of committees in 
each county on (1) organization and 
information, (2) marketing, (3) business 
service, and (4) public tions, for ex- 
ample, taxes, schools, etc. 

. Explaining the plan and its 
Dithe..district meetings at which several 
"Were represented, Parett said: 
- county and 
guick action 
These 
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Parett suggested during the district 
meetings that members of the committees 
be chosen because of their interest and 
understanding of a particular subject. 
“Don’t get on a committee,” Parett said, 
“unless you feel that you want to do 
something constructive for agriculture; 
unless you believe in our cause.” 

The new plan to make the organization 
more responsive to the membership also 
calls for the county committees in each 
state senatorial district to get together 
with their state senator and three state 
representatives for a dinner meeting at 
least once during the year when the 
general assembly is in session. The 
meeting would be for the purpose of 
getting the lawmakers acquainted with 
the men who are qualified to tell them 
quickly the feeling of organized farmers 
on particular legislation. 


Must Know Answers 


“You committeemen must know the 
answers,” Parett said. “You are going 
to ask your senators and representatives 
to vote for particular bills in the interest 
of Illinois agriculture. When they ask 
you the question ‘Why?’ You are going 
to have the answer. Your committee 
must see to that.” 

During the meeting, Cox, who has 
worked with the legislature in the interest 
of IAA-sponsored legislation told the 
committeemen something about the 
cedure in Springfield. Cox made it clear 
that agriculture must speak in a strong, 
clear voice to be heard. Therefore, agri- 
culture must know without doubt w 
yants at Springfield. Cox then pointed 
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out that the committé®s 
move any doubt as to wha 


wants. 

Mayfield, who also has taken part in 
proceedings at the state legislature, added 
that farm legislation is presented in a 
better light when it comes as a sincere 
need from the farmers in the counties. 
“You,” he told the audience “can make 
your voice heard in Springfield through 
your county committees.” 

In the five separate sessions held in 
the afternoon, the men interested in 
particular farm problems gathered to- 
gether to organize their committees. 


Taxes 


Taxes — Vandervliet explained how 
local government operates in Illinois and 


government, road 

districts. Vandervliet sho 

bled committeemen how they comiaipa 
ticipate effectively in a town meeting. 


Schools 


Schools — Cox ined to the 
schools group what his department had 
accomplished to date and what remains 
to be done. He pointed out that the 
IAA School Report of 1944 is the basis 
of school policy followed by his depart- 
ment. Cox spoke on policy and IAA- 


aid, and the motor fuel tax. Mayfield also 
pointed out the present difficulties and 
problems concerning the improve- 
ment of farm-to-market roads. The com- 
mitteemen were then encouraged to dis- 
cuss their local road problems and evalu- 
ate their local road administration. They 
also compared the relative merits of the 
use of the last $15 million state grant on 
farm-to-highway roads. 


Health—Safety 


Health and Safety — Whitlock pointed 
out that one of the most important 
things the county health and safety com- 
mittee can do is to conduct local studies 
and surveys. Such studies could in- 
clude health, accidents, and the state or 
rural fire fighting facilities. Members 
can do much to promote safety minded- 
ness, Whitlock said, with exhibitions, 
demonstrations, statistics, and the use of 
posters and publicity materials. Whitlock 
promised committee members safety pub- 
lications and materials and offered to act 
in an advisory capacity at any time 
possible. 


Animal Health 


Animal disease — Dr. Van Houweling 
explained that the practicing veterinarian 
is the first line of defense against animal 
disease. However, he said, assistance to 


counties and individuals is available 
through the IAA, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Illinois Department 
of Agriculture, and the University of 
Illinois. Van Houweling pointed out 
what farmers can do in an organized 
effort to combat disease, possible changes 
through legislative action were discussed. 
Committee members joined in a discus- 
sion of local problems and riences in 
the handling of disease conditions. 


ae 


Organization of 
county committees 
to promote closer 
relations between 
the IAA and coun- 
ty Farm Bureaus 
is shown getting 
underway at Ben- 
ton in Franklin 
county. Organizers 
shown, are: Roads 
— Charlies May- 
field (back to 
camera). Schools 
— John K. Cox 
(back to camera). 
Animal Health — 
Dr. C. D. Van Hou- 
weling is seated 
at far end of table. 
Safety — W. W. 
Whitlock (right, 
standing, holding 


paper). 
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COUNTY COMMITTEES 


By JIM THOMSON 
Asst. Editor, IAA RECORD 


RGANIZATION of county com- 

mittees on roads, schools, health 

and safety, taxes, and animal 

health are now well underway. 

Each county Farm Bureau has 
been asked to organize a committee of 
five men, each to specialize in one of the 
subjects listed above. It is hoped that 
these committees will help make the state 
organization, that is, the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, more responsive and 
closer to the average farmer's opinion on 
state and national issues. 

These committees also are expected to 
bring about more intelligent participation 
by a greater number of Farm Bureau 
members in expressions of opinion as 
contained in the IAA resolutions. IAA 
resolutions are annual statements of policy 
offered as farmer opinion on important 
public questions. 

Over the period Jan. 21 through 
March 25 committees were being organ- 
ized under the direction of I. E. Parett, 
IAA secretary of general services, and the 
directors of his departments — John K. 
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Cox, rural school relations; Charles May- 
field, road improvement; W. W. Whit- 
lock, health and safety; Bert Vandervliet, 
taxation; and Dr. Don Van Houweling, 
veterinary medical relations. 

At the opening meetings, Parett said 
he would be pleased if 30 per cent of 
the counties organized the first year. Now 
it appears, he said, that 60 per cent will 
have committees the first year. 

Organization of county committees un- 
der the direction of Parett’s division is 
part of a larger plan. This larger plan 
calls for the setting up of committees in 
each county on (1) organization and 
information, (2) marketing, (3) business 
service, and (4) public relations, for ex- 
ample, taxes, schools, etc. 

Explaining the plan and its purposes 
to the district meetings at which several 
counties were represented, Parett said: 
“Problems arising at both county and 
state levels often require quick action 
by well-informed, trained leaders. These 
committees will make an intelligent re- 
sponse possible within a short time.” 


Parett suggested during the district 
meetings that members of the committees 
be chosen because of their interest and 
understanding of a particular subject. 
“Don’t get on a committee,” Parett said, 
“unless you feel that you want to do 
something constructive for agriculture; 
unless you believe in our cause.” 

The new plan to make the organization 
more responsive to the membership also 
calls for the county committees in each 
state senatorial district to get together 
with their state senator and three state 
representatives for a dinner meeting at 
least once during the year when the 
general assembly is in session. The 
meeting would be for the purpose of 
getting the lawmakers acquainted with 
the men who are qualified to tell them 
quickly the feeling of organized farmers 
on particular legislation. 


Must Know Answers 


‘You committeemen must know the 
answers,” Parett said. “You are going 
to ask your senators and representatives 
to vote for particular bills in the interest 
of Illinois agriculture. When they ask 
you the question ‘Why?’ You are going 
to have the answer. Your committee 
must see to that.” 

During the meeting, Cox, who has 
worked with the legislature in the interest 
of IAA-sponsored legislation told the 
committeemen something about the pro- 
cedure in Springfield. Cox made it clear 
that agriculture must speak in a strong, 
clear voice to be heard. Therefore, agri- 
culture must know without doubt what 
it wants at Springfield. Cox then pointed 
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out that the committees can help to re- 
move any doubt as to what agriculture 
wants. 

Mayfield, who also has taken part in 
proceedings at the state legislature, added 
that farm legislation is presented in a 
better light when it comes as a sincere 
need from the farmers in the counties. 
“You,”” he told the audience “can make 
your voice heard in Springfield through 
your county committees.” 

In the five separate sessions held in 
the afternoon, the men interested in 
particular farm problems gathered to- 
gether to organize their committees. 


Taxes 


Taxes — Vandervliet explained how 
local government operates in Illinois and 


pointed out that recent changes in assess- 
ment laws and tax rate limits have in- 
creased the taxing powers of local gov- 
ernments and also the responsibility of 
local citizens. He also explained the 
procedure for making surveys of local 
government, road districts, and school 
districts. Wandervliet showed the assem- 
bled committeemen how they could par- 
ticipate effectively in a town meeting. 


Schools 
Schools — Cox explained to the 


schools group what his department had 
accomplished to date and what remains 
to be done. He pointed out that the 
IAA School Report of 1944 is the basis 
of school policy followed by his depart- 
ment. Cox spoke on policy and IAA- 


XPRESS ITSELF ON FARM LEGISLATION 


Above: Talking over the committee plan informally at lunch in Benton. Below: Dis- 
cussing the organization of committees before the Benton meeting are left to right, seated: 
William Timpner, Perry county; Claude A. Terry, Jackson; |. E. Parett, IAA; G. C. Tennison, 


Franklin, and Dale Yohe, Wayne; standing: 


R. C. Broom, Williamson; W. W. Whitlock, 


IAA; Albert Webb, Franklin, 1AA director; John K. Cox, IAA; and Charles Mayfield, IAA. 
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sponsored legislation. School committee- 
men then discussed what contribution they 
could make to the betterment of rural 
schools. Cox promised to keep individual 
school committeemen up to date on per- 
tinent school information with letters, etc. 


Roads 


Roads — Mayfield summarized the 
three road systems — state, county, and 
local. He then explained the historical 
background of the TAA’s interest in the 
road problem running back 25 years. His 
summarization of the finance and admin- 
istration of the three systems included 
explanations of state-aid grants, federal 
aid, and the motor fuel tax. Mayfield also 
pointed out the present difficulties and 
problems concerning the improve- 
ment of farm-to-market roads. The com- 
mitteemen were then encouraged to dis- 
cuss their local road problems and evalu- 
ate their local road administration. They 
also compared the relative merits of the 
use of the last $15 million state grant on 
farm-to-highway roads 


Health—Safety 


Health and Satety — Whitlock pointed 
out that one of the most important 
things the county health and safety com 
mittee can do is to conduct local studies 
and surveys. Such studics could is 
clude health, accidents, and the state or 
Members 


can do much to promote safety minded 


rural fire fighting facilities 


ness, Whitlock said, with exhibitions 
demonstrations, statistics, and the use of 
posters and publicity materials. Whitlock 
promised committee members safety put 
lications and materials and offered to act 
in an advisory capacity at any time 


possible 
Animal Heaith 


Animal disease Dr. Van Houw 
explained that the practicing veterin 
is the first line of defense 
However, he Said, a 
counties and individuals is avail 

through the IAA, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Illinois Department 
of Agriculture, and the University of 
Illinois. Van Houwelir 
what farmers can do in an 
effort to combat disease, possible 
through legislative action were discussed 
Committee members joined in a discus 
sion of local problems and experiences 11 
the handling of disease conditions 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


E hated to give up his fine herd 

of Holsteins. But the IAA di- 

rector from the 15th district felt 

that 25 years was long enough 

to milk cows. It was time to 

take life a little easier. Besides, his son 

Jack, 20, was cool to the idea of being a 

dairy farmer. He would rather raise 
hogs and fatten cattle. 

So early this past winter Ed Gumm 
sold his dairy herd. Then he resigned 
as president of the Illinois Milk Pro- 
- ducers’ Association, the strong, statewide, 
farmer-controlled producers’ bargaining 
organization. 

But Ed hasn’t given up the job of 
working for better living conditions on 
the farm. Not as long as he is a member 
of the board of directors of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. On the board 
since November, 1946, he represents the 
counties of Henry, Knox, Fulton, Schuy- 
ler, and Adams. 

The 753-acre Gumm farm lies on a 
flat, fertile plain three miles south of 
Galesburg in Knox county. It was here 
that Director Erwin Gumm was born and 


With son Jack, 20, IAA Director Edwin Gumm 
tends to the milking. He has since given up 


dairying. 


reared, on a farm that has been in the 
family 75 years. 

He attended rural school and graduated 
from Galesburg high school. Later he 
finished a commercial course at Brown's 
Business College in Galesburg. He took 
up the study of law at John B. Stetson 
University at DeLand, Fla., but left a 
year later to join the army during World 
War I. . 

After nine months service in France 
he returned home and went into the dairy 
business. In 1923 he was married to 
Janet Chapman of Knox county, The 
Gumms have two children. Son Jack 
was discharged from army service several 
months ago and has decided to make a 
career of farming. Daughter Dorothy, 
21, was graduated in home economics 
from MacMurray College in Jacksonville 
in January. She is now employed in 
“The Coffee Shop” at the University of 
Illinois in Urbana. 

Ed is pleased with his son’s decision 
to stay on the farm. He feels pretty 
strong about the need for well-trained, 
intelligent, young people on_ Illinois 
farms. ‘Agriculture needs these young 
people,” he says. ‘Farm Bureau is just 
what we make it; and an enlightened, in- 
telligent crop of young farmers under 
the banner of Farm Bureau can help to 
assure agriculture of a bright future.” 

Gumm hasn't been exclusively a dairy 
farmer. In typical past years he marketed 
about 100 hogs and fed about 100 beef 
cattle. Last fall he had 75 head of 


* * * 


This is the 13th in a series of articles 
to further acquaint you with the men who 
represent you on the Illinois Agricultural 
Association board of directors. 


Headline illustration shows Director Gumm 
and son Jack operating corn picker on the 
Gumm farm. 


* * * 


stock cows, 70 calves, and 23 yearlings. 
The dairy herd averaged 50 head. Thirty 
to 40 were milked daily. 

Cropping on the Gumm place averages 
about 100 acres in corn, 75 in soybeans, 
100 in oats, 35-40 in alfalfa, 50 in 
clover, and 25 in wheat, about 320 
acres are in permanent pasture. 

Rotation follows this general plan: 
corn, corn, oats or soybeans, alfalfa or 
clover. Wheat has been grown for bed- 
ding and two years ago averaged 52 
bushels to the acre. 

The entire farm has been limed, and 
a continuing plant food program calls 
for the application of phosphate to 40 
acres of the land each year. 

Ed Gumm joined the Knox County 
Farm Bureau when he went into farm- 
ing. In 1929 he became a director. For 


Shaded area on map is 15th district repre- 

sented on the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 

tion board of directors by Edwin Gumm of 
Galesburg in Knox county. 


the past four years he served as vice 
president. A leader in, milk producer 
circles in his home area, he helped 
organize the Galesburg Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation 14 years ago. He served as the 
organization’s first and only president 
until last year. 

Besides being president of the Illinois 
Milk Producer's Association for the past 
two years, Gumm has served on its 
board since its organization in 1933. He 
has been president of the Knox-Warren 
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Using an adding ma- 
chine to tabulate fig- 
wres for his book- 
keeping. Mrs. Gumm 
looks on. 


Livestock Association for eight years. 

The IAA director has been county 
supervisor for Galesburg township for the 
past 14 years, and is now chairman of 
the finance committee. 

He has been a member of the Gales- 
burg Exchange Club for the past 20 
years, and has served on the board of 
directors several years and for four years 
as a moderator of the Galesburg Univer- 
salist church, He was an AAA com- 
mitteeman four years. At present he is 
the farmer representative on the board 
of directors of the Galesburg Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In civic and charitable work, Director 
Gumm has been active in Boy Scout, War 
Bond, and Red Cross drives. At present 
he is a director on the board of the Knox 
County Red Cross. 

Gumm believes that farmers must have 
Farm Bureau if only to sustain their 
economic position with other well-organ- 
ized associations of labor and industry. 

“Young farmers,” he said, “are 
fortunate in coming upon an organization 
like Farm Bureau. Because of it, the 
young farmer is assured a better standard 


NOTICE 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCI- 
ATION ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meeting 
of the Boone County Farm Bureau 
to be held during the month of 
March, 1948, at the hour and place 
to be determined by the Board of 
Directors of such County Farm Bu- 
reau, the members in good standing 
of the Boone County Farm Bureau 
and who are also qualified voting 
members of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, shall elect a delegate or 
delegates to represent such mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and vote on all matters before 
the next annual meeting, or any spe- 
cial meeting of the Association, in- 
cluding the election of officers and 
directors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the Association. 

Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 
February 17, 1948 
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Director Gumm (on wagon) puts up silage 

with his men, (left to right), Orville 

Chaney, Arthur Matteson, and Glen Wester- 
field. 


of living on the farm, and because of 
what Farm Bureau has done Farm Bureau 
itself will benefit from the high caliber 
men who will stay on the farms. These 
men will take an increasing part in Farm 
Bureau affairs and so make agriculture a 
finer occupation and a finer way of life 
than it ever has been in the past.” 


Launch New Wool 
Marketing Plan 
This Month 


NEW and improved marketing 
program for Illinois Wool 
growers is being launched this 
month. For the first time in its 
history of operation, Illinois Wool 
Marketing Association will assemble 
and grade members’ wool in the asso- 
ciation’s own warehouse. The wool co- 
operative is an associated company of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


To the grower the new setup will 
mean speedier payment and a greater 
share of the sale dollar through lower 
handling cost. 


Farm Bureau members who market 
their wool through the Illinois Wool 
Marketing Association also may secure 
free bags and paper twine for their 
fleeces through inquiry at their county 
Farm Bureau. 


As in past years, wool will be as- 
sembled in county pools and then 
shipped to the association’s warehouse 
at Paris in Edgar county. The grower 
may also ship his wool direct to the 
warehouse. e warehouse is located 
on the Pennsylvania railroad and the 
association has it leased with option to 
buy. The building is 370 feet long 
and 50 feet wide. 

The wool will be sold, as in former 
years, through the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, a cooperative in 
Boston. But under the new plan it 
will not be necessary to ship the wool 
to Boston for grading and then reship 
it to the woolen mill. 

(Continued on page 26) 


This is the Illinois Wool Marketing Association warehouse at Paris, Edgar county, where 

cooperators’ wool shipments will be assembled and graded, starting after March 15. 

Left to right on the platform are Otto Rouse, secretary, Vermilion County Farm Bureau, 
Dale Rouse, Illinois Wool manager, and Art Risser, former warehouse owner. 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, [AA RECORD 


E hated to give up his fine herd 

of Holsteins. But the IAA di- 

rector from the 15th district felt 

that 25 years was long enough 

to milk cows. It was time to 
take life a little easier. Besides, his son 
Jack, 20, was cool to the idea of being a 
dairy farmer. He would rather raise 
hogs and fatten cattle. 

So early this past winter Ed Gumm 
sold his dairy herd. Then he resigned 
as president of the Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the strong, statewide, 
farmer-controlled producers’ bargaining 
organization. 

But Ed hasn’t given up the job of 
working for better living conditions on 
the farm. Not as long as he is a member 
of the board of directors of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. On the board 
since November, 1946, he represents the 
counties of Henry, Knox, Fulton, Schuy- 
ler, and Adams. 

The 753-acre Gumm farm lies on a 
flat, fertile plain three miles south of 
Galesburg in Knox county.’ It was here 
that Director Erwin Gumm was born and 


With son Jack, 20, IAA Director Edwin Gumm 
tends to the milking. He has since given up 


dairying. 


reared, on a farm that has been in the 
family 75 years. 

He attended rural school and graduated 
from Galesburg high school. Later he 
finished a commercial course at Brown's 
Business College in Galesburg. He took 
up the study of law at John B. Stetson 
University at DeLand, Fla. but left a 
year later to join the army during World 
War I. : 

After nine months service in France 
he returned home and went into the dairy 
business. In 1923 he was married to 
Janet Chapman of Knox county. The 
Gumms have two children. Son Jack 
was discharged from army service several 
months ago and has decided to make a 
career of farming. Daughter Dorothy, 
21, was graduated in home economics 
from MacMurray College in Jacksonville 
in January. She is now employed in 
“The Coffee Shop” at the University of 
Illinois in Urbana. 

Ed is pleased with his son’s decision 
to stay on the farm. He feels pretty 
strong about the need for well-trained, 
intelligent, young people on_ Illinois 
farms. “‘Agriculture needs these young 
people,” he says. ‘Farm Bureau 1s just 
what we make it; and an enlightened, in- 
telligent crop of young farmers under 
the banner of Farm Bureau can help to 
assure agriculture of a bright future.” 

Gumm hasn't been exclusively a dairy 
farmer. In typical past years he marketed 
about 100 hogs and fed about 100 beef 
cattle. Last fall he had 75 head of 


This is the 13th in a sertes of articles 
to further acquaint you with the men who 
represent you on the Illinois Agricultural 
Association board of directors. 


Headline illustration shows Director Gumm 
and son Jack operating corn picker on the 
Gumm farm. 


* * * 


stock cows, 70 calves, and 23 yearlings. 
The dairy herd averaged 50 head. Thirty 
to 40 were milked daily. 

Cropping on the Gumm place averages 
about 100 acres in corn, 75 in soybeans, 
100 in oats, 35-40 in alfalfa, 50 in 
clover, and 25 in wheat, about 320 
acres are in permanent pasture. 

Rotation follows this general plan: 
corn, corn, oats or soybeans, alfalfa or 
clover. Wheat has been grown for bed- 
ding and two years ago averaged 52 
bushels to the acre. 

The entire farm has been limed, and 
a continuing plant food program calls 
for the application of phosphate to 40 
acres of the land each year. 

Ed Gumm joined the Knox County 
Farm Bureau when he went into farm- 
ing. In 1929 he became a director. For 


Shaded area on map is 15th district repre- 

sented on the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 

tion board of directors by Edwin Gumm of 
Galesburg in Knox county. 


the past four years he served as vice 
president. A leader in milk producer 
circles in his home area, he helped 
organize the Galesburg Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation 14 years ago. He served as the 
organization’s first and only president 
until last year. 

Besides being president of the Illinois 
Milk Producer's Association for the past 
two years, Gumm has served on its 
board since its organization in 1933. He 
has been president of the Knox-Warren 
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chine to tabulate fig- 
vres for his book- 
keeping. Mrs. Gumm 
looks on. 


Livestock Association for eight years. 

The IAA I 
supervisor for Galesburg township tor the 
past 14 years, and is now chairman of 
the finance committee. 

He has been a member of the Gules 
burg Exchange Club for the past 
years, and has served on 
directors several years and for four years 
as a moderator of the Galesburg Uni 
He was an 


director has been county 


) 


the board of 


salist church. AAA com- 
mitteeman four years. 
the farmer representative on the bo 


of directors of the Galesburg Cham! 


At present he is 


} 


er 
of Commerce. 

In civic and charitable work, Director 
Gumm has been active in Boy Scout, War 
Bond, and Red Cross drives. At present 
he is a director on the board of the Knox 
County Red Cross. 

Gumm believes that farmers must have 
Farm Bureau if only to sustain their 
economic position with other well-organ- 
ized associations of labor and industry. 

“Young farmers,” he said, “‘are 
fortunate in coming upon an organization 
like Farm Bureau. Because of it, the 
young farmer is assured a better standard 
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Director Gumm (on wagon) puts up silage 

with his men, (left to right), Orville 

Chaney, Arthur Matteson, and Glen Wester- 
field. 


of living on the farm, and because of 
what Farm Bureau has done Farm Bureau 
itself will benefit from the high caliber 
men who will stay on the farms. These 
men will take an increasing part in Farm 
Bureau affairs and so make agriculture a 
finer occupation and a finer way of life 
than it ever has been in the past.” 


Launch New Wool 
Marketing Plan 
This Month 


and improved marketing 
for Wool 
this 
time in its 


Wool 


assemble 


Illinois 


program 
growers is being launched 


month. For the first 


Illinois 
will 


members’ wool in the 


operation, 


Association 


asso- 
1ation’s own warehouse. The wool co- 
operative is an associated company of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
To the 


grower the new setup will 


n speedier payment and a greater 


> of the sale dollar through lower 
cost 

Farm Bureau members who 
woo! through the 


Marketing Association also may secure 


1 
Illinois 


f gs and paper twine for their 
f es through inquiry at their county 
Farm Bureat 

As in past years, wool will be as- 
sembled in county pools and then 
shipped to the association's warehouse 


at Paris in Edg: 
may also ship 


ir county. The grower 
his wool direct to the 
warehouse. The warehouse is located 


on the Pennsylvania railroad and the 
association has it leased with option to 
buy. The building is 370 feet long 
and 50 feet wide. 

The wool will be sold, as in 
years, through the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, a 
Boston. But v 


will not be 


former 


cooperative in 


-r the new plan it 


necessary to ship the wool 


to Boston for 1 then reship 
it to th wor 
( 6) 


This is the Hlinois Wool Marketing Association warehouse at Paris, Edgar county, where 

cooperators’ wool shipments will be assembled and graded, starting after March 15. 

Left to right on the platform are Otto Rouse, secretary, Vermilion County Farm Bureau, 
Dale Rouse, Illinois Wool manager, and Art Risser, former warehouse owner. 
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HE baby pig “blitz” of the 1947 
farrowing season confronted farm- 
ers with an old problem in a new 
form. Nearly 100 per cent of the 
spring pigs died in several cases, 
Attention this spring is now focused 
upon the problem of raising more baby 
pigs. Statistics show that 40 per cent 
of the pigs farrowed are never weaned. 
That figure is not for 1947 alone, but is 
an average for the past several years. 

During the farrowing season last year 
the temperature was below average. In 
fact, March of °47 was 
the coldest since 1932. 
Besides low temperatures, 
rain, snow, and sleet con- 
tributed to unfavorable 
farrowing conditions. This 
weather condition was one 
big cause for the heavy 
baby pig losses of last 
spring. 

Economic conditions 
during the fall and winter 
of 1946 no doubt added 
to the troublesome °47 
farrowing season. Fluctua- 
tion hog markets, due to 
the removal of ceilings, 
scarcity and high cost of 

supplements and pro- 
a og BR quae 
to the poorly-conditioned 
sows reported from many localities. It 
would seem that all forces combined in 
1947 to deal the new-born pig a knock- 
out blow. 

I never prophesy what might happen, 
but if I did, I would say that there 
probably will be less trouble this spring 
than last. Why? We cannot control 
weather conditions, feeds are higher than 
a year ago and diseases are always prev- 
alent. So why am I optimistic? The 
trouble encountered last spring made 
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everyone keenly aware of the necessi 
of havin a breeding stock meen 
nourished, and suitably housed for suc- 
cessful pig raising. Sure, a lot of baby 
pigs are going to die again this spring. 
In some cases entire herds may die, but 
I have faith in the farmers and their 
willingness to apply what they know to 
better advantage this spring, and con- 
sequently raise many more pigs. 

Those of you who read this article and 
have sows that will farrow are not going 
to be able to change such things as the 


selection of your breeding 
gilts or the boar now. Nor 
is there any use for me 
to tell you what you should 
feed these gilts before 
they are bred and during 
the first few weeks of their 
gestation period. In other 
words, the farrowing season is at 
hand and you want to know what 
you can do now! 


As I indicated a moment ago, cold 
and the chilling of baby pigs has a big 
influence on their chances to live through 
the first few days of their lives. The 
Extension Service of the University of 
Illinois attributes 41 per cent of the 
baby pig deaths last year to chilling. 
Of course, we can’t. influence the 
weatherman, but we can improve the 
protection we can give these sows and 


their litters. By having sheds in good 


conditions and weather-proofed, by in- 
sulating them with straw, by using straw 
lofts or anything that will keep these 
baby pigs warmer and prevent them from 


By DR. DON VAN HOUWELING 


{AA Veterinary Medical Relations 
Department Director 


getting chilled is a good practice. 

Pig brooders, by that I mean a light 
bulb in one corner of the pen with a 
hover around it, has saved one pig per 
litter on an average under many trials 
Central heating of farrowing houses has 
the wide approval of those using it. Some 
of this equipment may seem expensive 
and impractical, but in the long run 
will pay for itself by the pigs it wil} 
save. 

i 


Filthy hog lots (left) 
make successful hog- 


(Farm Quarterly Photos) 
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Futher evidence to prove that chilling 
of baby pigs is important was demon- 
strated by the U. of I. in this way. Baby 
pigs that were fasted from birth went into 
a coma as a result of the low blood 
sugar level about three times as quickly 
at 55 to 65-degree temperatures as they 
did at 85 to 90 degrees. The significance 
of this is that when a sow is not furnish- 
ing sufficient food right after farrowing 
the baby pigs can survive longer if they 
are kept warm. When they are 
kept warm you have two or three 
days to get the sow back to normal before 
the pigs are too far gone to recover. 

Guard rails and slanting floors in 
farrowing pens will save pigs from 
being crushed by sows. Individual houses 
can be set on a hillside to get a slanting 
floor in the shed. 


The ration that your sows get during 
the rest of their gestation period and 
just following farrowing is extremely 
important. They should have an adequate 
supply of a good supplement containing 
enough protein and vitamins. These vita- 
mins can come from the feed or may 
be supplied in a concentrated form from 
supplements. Supplements, free access to 
mineral, and a mixture of farm grains 
with about 15 per cent alfalfa meal is a 


good ration. Corn alone may be satis- 
factory, but the addition of part oats is 
usually a good practice. Exercise — 
these last weeks of the gestation peri 
seems to be important. 


A sudden change in the diet of the 
sow just before farrowing is not good 
practice. Often times this will cause her to 
go off feed and effect the milk supply after 
farrowing. However, a slightly more laxa- 
tive diet just before farrowing is usually 
good. This can easily be done by adding 
a handful of linseed oil meal or bran to 
the ration twice a day. It is not a good 
practice to overfeed the sow just before 
or after farrowing. If anything the corn 
and protein should probably be decreased 
at this critical time. 


Proper sanitation of the sow and her 
farrowing pen is important. Most of 
you are aware of the need for sanitation, 
but often neglect this vital step. Clean 
sows farrowing in clean sheds is funda- 
mental. Of course, after the pigs are 
farrowed and travel from the farrowing 
pen it is extremely important to have 
them run on clean ground. Every effort 
should be made to have the pigs and the 
sows on clean ground at farrowing time 
or just as soon as possible after farrowing. 


Doom Illinois Flies 
To Destruction 


(Continued from page 10) 


time also efforts will be made on a 
large scale to build up interest and 
have equipment fully lined up for the 
push-off or control week during the 
first week in June. 

Throughout the month of June ef- 
forts will be centered on further in- 
tensive spraying and the complete 
elimination, if possible, of all flies 
missed during the first week in June. 

Metzger emphasized that the success 
of the program will depend too on a 
widespread follow-up drive to hold all 
gains. This will require sprayings at 
regular intervals throughout the sum- 
mer and into the fall. 

By October leaders are expected to be 
able to appraise the results of the cam- 
paign to rid the state of flies. Farmers, 
in particular, will be interested in the 
results of the drive. They stand to 
gain much from its success. 


The spring conference of Farm Bu- 
reau leaders will be held in Springfield 
on Thursday, April 1, beginning at 12 
o'clock noon. 


ILLINOIS MOST SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISERS ARE BEATING 
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YESSIR! 
THE PARADE FOR F. B. SERUM. HE KNOWS 
IT’S ALWAYS FRESH AND POTENT AND AN 
ECONOMICAL PREVENTIVE IN THE BATTLE 
AGAINST DREADED HOG CHOLERA. 


DON’T WAIT — VACCINATE! 
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THE DRUMS FOR F. B. SERUM! 


THE SMART FARMER IS LEADING 


43 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
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HE baby pig “blitz” of the 1947 
farrowing season confronted farm- 
ers with an old problem in a new 
form. Nearly 100 per cent of the 
spring pigs died in several cases, 
Attention this spring is now focused 
upon the problem of raising more baby 
pigs. Statistics show that 40 per cent 
of the pigs farrowed are never weaned. 
That figure is not for 1947 alone, but is 
an average for the past several years. 

During the farrowing season last year 
the temperature was below average. In 
fact, March of °47 was 
the coldest since 1932. 
Besides low temperatures, 
rain, snow, and sleet con- 
tributed to unfavorable 
farrowing conditions. This 
weather condition was one 
big cause for the heavy 
baby pig losses of last 
spring. 

Economic conditions 
during the fall and winter 
of 1946 no doubt added 
to the troublesome ’°47 
farrowing season. Fluctua- 
tion hog markets, due to 
the removal of ceilings, 
scarcity and high cost of 
good supplements and pro- 
teins no doubt contributed 
to the poorly-conditioned 
sows reported from many localities. It 
would seem that all forces combined in 
1947 to deal the new-born pig a knock- 
out blow. 

I never prophesy what might happen, 
but if I did, I would say that there 
probably will be less trouble this spring 
than last. Why? We cannot control 
weather conditions, feeds are higher than 
a year ago and diseases are always prev- 
alent. So why am I optimistic? The 
trouble encountered last spring made 
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everyone keenly aware of the necessity 
of having good breeding stock properly 
nourished, and suitably housed for suc- 
cessful pig raising. Sure, a lot of baby 
pigs are going to die again this spring. 
In some cases entire herds may die, but 
I have faith in the farmers and their 
willingness to apply what they know to 
better advantage this spring, and con- 
sequently raise many more pigs. 

Those of you who read this article and 
have sows that will farrow are not going 
to be able to change such things as the 


selection of your breeding 
gilts or the boar now. Nor 
is there any use for me 
to tell you what you should 
feed these gilts before 
they are bred and during 
the first few weeks of their 
gestation period. In other 
words, the farrowing season is at 
hand and you want to know what 
you can do now! 


Clean sows and clean ground plus good 
management equals profitable pork produc- 
tion. 


As I indicated a moment ago, cold 
and the chilling of baby pigs has a big 
influence on their chances to live through 
the first few days of their lives. The 
Extension Service of the University of 
Illinois attributes 41 per cent of the 
baby pig deaths last year to chilling. 
Of course, we can't influence the 
weatherman, but we can improve the 
protection we can give these sows and 
their litters. By having sheds in good 
conditions and weather-proofed, by in- 
sulating them with straw, by using straw 
lofts or anything that will keep these 
baby pigs warmer and prevent them from 


By DR. DON VAN HOUWELING 


1AA Veterinary Medical Relations 
Department Director 


getting chilled is a good practice. 

Pig brooders, by that I mean a light 
bulb in one corner of the pen with a 
hover around it, has saved one pig per 
litter on an average under many trials 
Central heating of farrowing houses has 
the wide approval of those using it. Some 
of this equipment may seem expensive 
and impractical, but in the long run 
will pay for itself by the pigs it will 
save. 


Filthy hog lots (left) 
make successful hog- 
raising almost impos- 
sible. Undernourished, 
diseased pigs like the 
one below have o 
bleak future. 


(Farm Quarterly Photos 
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Futher evidence to prove that chilling 
of baby pigs is important was demon- 
strated by the U. of I. in this way. Baby 
pigs that were fasted from birth went into 
a coma as a result of the low blood 
sugar level about three times as quickly 
at 55 to 65-degree temperatures as they 
did at 85 to 90 degrees. The significance 
of this is that when a sow is not furnish- 
ing sufficient food right after farrowing 
the baby pigs can survive longer if they 
are kept warm. When they are 
kept warm you have two or three 
days to get the sow back to normal before 
the pigs are too far gone to recover 

Guard rails and slanting floors in 
farrowing pens will save pigs from 
being crushed by sows. Individual houses 
can be set on a hillside to get a slanting 
floor in the shed. 


The ration that your sows get during 
the rest of their gestation period and 
just following farrowing is extremely 
important. They should have an adequate 
supply of a good supplement containing 
enough protein and vitamins. These vita- 
mins can come from the feed or may 
be supplied in a concentrated form from 
supplements. Supplements, free access to 
mineral, and a mixture of farm grains 
with about 15 per cent alfalfa meal is a 


good ration. Corn alone may be satis- 
factory, but the addition of part oats ts 
usually a good practice. Exercise during 
these last weeks of the gestation period 
stems to be important. 


A sudden change in the diet of the 
sow just before farrowing is not good 
practice. Often times this will cause her to 
go off feed and effect the milk supply after 
farrowing. However, a slightly more lax1- 
tive diet just before farrowing ts usually 
good. This can easily be done by adding 
a handful of linseed oil meal or bran to 
the ration twice a day. It is not a good 
practice to overfeed the sow just befor 
or after farrowing. If anything the corn 
and protein should probably be decreased 
at this critical time. 


Proper sanitation of the sow and her 
farrowing pen is important. Most of 
you are aware of the need for sanitation 
but often neglect this vital step. Clean 
sows farrowing in clean sheds is funda 
mental, Of course, after the pigs ar 
farrowed and travel from the farrowing 
pen it is extremely important to hav. 
them run on clean ground. Every effort 
should be made to have the pigs and the 
sows on clean ground at farrowing tim« 
or just as soon as possible after farrov 


Doom Illinois Flies 
To Destruction 
(Continued from page 10) 

time also efforts will be made on a 
large scale to build up interest and 
have equipment fully lined up for the 
push-off or control week during the 
first week in June 

Throughout the month of June ef- 


forts will be centered on further 
tensive spraying and the complete 


elimination. if possible, of all flies 
missed during the first week in June 
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By October leaders are expected to be 
able to appraise the results of the cam 
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paign to rid the state of flies. Farmers 
in particular, will be interested in the 
results of the drive 
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THE PARADE FOR F. B. SERUM. HE KNOWS 
IT’S ALWAYS FRESH AND POTENT AND AN 
ECONOMICAL PREVENTIVE IN THE BATTLE 
AGAINST DREADED HOG CHOLERA. 


THE SMART FARMER IS LEADING 


DON'T WAIT — VACCINATE! 
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The Illinois Farm Supply tug Wabédsh lies with its stern under water after ice tore a hole 


in it on the Illinois river between Beardstown and Browning Jan. 26. 
Loss was covered by marine insurance. 
and floated to St. Lovis for overhauling and cleaning. 


shore as it began to sink. 


LETTERS TO 


COMPLIMENT 


THOROUGHLY enjoyed the homemak- 

ing pages in the last issue of the IAA 
Recorp. The article, “State Leads in Oleo 
Production,” was an interesting item espe- 
cially with the margarine question now be- 
ing discussed by Congress as to tax, color- 
ing, etc. 


Mrs. Dean H. Smith 
DuPage County 


RURAL YOUTH APPRECIATION 


ELOW are some expressions of ap- 

preciation for the recent Rural Youth 
short course held in Chicago under the 
sponsorship of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for having the opportunity of attending your 
short course for Rural Youth in Chicago. 
It was a meeting which gave food for the 
mind as well as the body. 

We, the youth of today, will have the 
job of running the world of tomorrow. It 
is through educational programs such as you 
have presented to us that we will under- 
stand our responsibilities. The better we 
are informed the greater service we will be 
able to render. The short course has gone 
far to achieve this goal and now may we 
Rural Youthers, with your helping hand, 
attain ever greater accomplishments. 

Wayne Elliott 
La Salle County 


ARL SORRELLS and [| reported our ex- 
perience at the short course to the regu- 
lar meeting of the Montgomery County Ru- 
ral Youth group on Jan. 13, 1948. The 
events in Chicago were a source of infor- 
mation and pleasure to all of us. 
T. G. Stevenin 
Youth Assistant 
Montgomery County 


| WANT to take this opportunity to thank 
the Young People’s Activities department 
of the IAA for a swell time while I was 
your guest. 
The program and entertainment you had 
planned was “tops” as far as I was con- 


It was run up on 
The tug was raised 


THE EDITOR 


cerned. The only drawback was it didn’t 
last long enough, but it sure was two days 
well spent, and a very educational meeting. 
Charles Newkirk 
Wabash County 


ENJOYED the Rural Youth short course 
very much and wish to thank you “from 
the bottom of my heart for the educational 
and social time I had. 
Lyle Ross 
Sangamon County 


Just a note to tell you how much I en- 
joyed myself in Chicago. [| certainly 
could never have spent any two days more 
worthwhile than those two days I spent at 
the IAA short course. I didn’t realize the 
size of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
I wish to express my gratitude to you for 
your accommodations and also for making it 


possible for us to attend this course, 
Earl Sorrells 
Montgomery County 


CONVENTION NUMBER 


WISH to compliment you on the January 
issue of the IAA RecorD. Your report on 
the IAA convention in St. Louis received 
many favorable comments from farmers 
here. We especially appreciate the ey 
in regard to our Southern Illinois 4-H Clu 
camp and feel that the Recorp can be quite 
helpful in the camp promotion program. 
W. C. Anderson 
Farm Adviser 
Jackson County 


SEEDLINGS AVAILABLE 


HE Illinois Soil Survey data confirm our 

opinion that farm woodland tree crops are 
the highest economic land use for three 
million nontimbered farm acres, or one- 
tenth of the state’s total land area. In past 
seasons Illinois farmers have planted up to 
three million state-grown trees annually. 


In these times of scarce, expensive fence 
posts, poles, and farm building materials, a 
keener interest generally is being taken by 
farmers in growing their own needs. It's 
good water and soil conservation, too. 

We would like your readers to know that 
Illinois farmers can get tree seedlings next 
spring for practical farm woodlands of their 
own, or for other reforestation, wildlife and 
soil conservation purposes, if they order 
now. Use of stock for windbreaks, orna- 
mentals or landscaping is not permissible. 

Standard order blanks can be obtained 
from farm adviser offices, Soi] Conservation 
Service offices, district foresters, or from 
the State Forester in Springfield. 

The following species are still obtainable 
at a nominal cost from the State Forester‘’s 
office, in orders of 500 or more trees: ash, 
black walnut nuts, sycamore, black locust, 
osage orange, soft maple, cypress, loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, pitch pine, and virginia 


pine. 
J. Donovan Larsen 
Staff Forester 
Division of Forestry 


Springfield, Ill. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation presents its long-range program on agriculture be- 

fore the Senate committee on agriculture in Washington. Arrow points to IAA President 

Charles B. Shuman. At far right leaning on table is AFBF President Allan B. Kline. Man 
in light suit leaning on table is Sen. Scott Lucas of Illinois. 
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HE annual Rural Youth district 
meetings have just closed with a 
total attendance of 650 in the 12 
districts. Seventy-five counties sent 
representatives. 

Unusual from the standpoint of educa- 
tional material, but nevertheless, of vital 
interest and value, was the subject “Bat- 
tling Brucellosis” (Bang’s disease). This 
study was set up under the guidance of 
Dr. C. D. Van Houweling of the IAA 
department of Veterinary Medical Re- 
lations. 

Recreation leadership was another of 
the two main emphases of the series. E. 
H. Regnier of the department of rural 
sociology extension of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 
and his assistants Mrs. Betty Perkins and 
Harriett Ellicott, taught three national 
folk dances of America, Denmark and 
Spain. 

Brucellosis is of interest at this time 
because of its increase among swine and 
cattle and a resulting increase among 
humans in the form of undulant fever. 

Veterinarians point to the economic 
loss from the prevalence of brucellosis 
in swine and dairy herds where abortions 
occur and milk production is reduced 
because of its prevalence. They say about 
20 ee cent of the dairy herds are affected 
and that about 5 per cent of dairy cows 
are reactors to tests. The estimated 
annual financial loss to farmers in Illinois 
alone is $5,000,000. On the other hand, 
experiments in Indiana prove that when 
reactors are removed from the dairy herd 


RURAL 


YOUTH 


Study Brucellosis Control 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
IAA Dept. Young Peoples Activities 


Frank Mealiff, youth assistant Logan county, 

led the discussion on “Battling Brucellosis” 

at Lincoln College, Lincoln, following the 

talk by Dr. L. J. Miller local veterinarian. 

To his left are Dick Stone, president Mason 

Rural Youth and Harold Conrady, Logan 
president. 


: Minois Farm Suvly Company 
-Qoses Deal For Pana Refinery 


; 


HE Pana Refining Company at 

Pana, Illinois, has been bought by 

the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company 
is an affiliate of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

C. H. Becker, general manager, said 
that all of the outstanding capital stock 
of the Pana Refining Company has 
been purchased by the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. Operation of the 
refinery under its present name will 
continue for an indefinite period. 

The present operating personnel of 
the company will be retained with E. 
G. Youngberg as general manager of 
the refinery. Three of the executive 
officers, Sam D. Jarvis, C. Hayden 
Davis, and Ray Hose, have agreed to 
remain for a period in an advisory 
Capacity. 

The purchase of the Pana Refining 
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Company, according to Becker, repre- 
sents a step forward by the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company to improve its 
supply position. “This is part of an 
all-out effort to provide Farm Bureau 
members of Illinois with the essential 
fuels needed for farming,” Becker said. 
The acquisition of this property will 
serve to alleviate the supply problem 
to a certain extent but will not be the 
complete solution, according to Becker. 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company 
is the state purchasing and supplying 
organization for 104 member com- 
panies located in every county of the 
state. These Farm Bureau-type co- 
operatives own all the capital stock of 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 
This company’s primary function is to 
serve its members with their needs for 
petroleum, feed, plant food and other 
related farm supplies. — 


and replaced by healthy cows there is an 
increase of 30 per cent in milk produc- 
tion. 

The veterinarians presented three plans 
of control which are recommended for 
dairy cattle by the Division of Livestock 
Industry of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, as follows : 

“Plan A is recommended for clean 
herds and herds with only moderate in- 
fection. Under this plan all animals more 
than four months old must be tested 
periodically. All reactors must be re- 
moved from the herd within 15 days after 
the test. Additions to the herd must come 
from accredited herds or be tested. Vac- 
cination of calves four to eight months 
old is optional. Adult vaccination is 
prohibited. 

“Plan B is recommended for herds 
showing heavy infection. All animals 
must be tested initially. Vaccination of 
calves four to eight months old is re- 
quired. Adult vaccination is permissible 
at herd owner's expense. Under this plan 
reactors may be kept in the herd or sold 
into infected herds on permit by the 
State Department of Agriculture. Reactors 
sold for slaughter must be reported to the 
Department of Agriculture. No indemnity 
is paid for them. 

“Plan C is recommended for herds 
whose owners wish to have calfhood vac- 
cination without a herd test. No tests are 
required. No indemnities are paid. All 
calves must be vaccinated between four 
and eight months of age. Adult vaccina- 
tion is permissible at herd owner's ex- 

nse. 

Among the doctors of veterinary medi- 
cine who presented the problem of bru- 
cellosis for discussion were local practi- 
tioners, state and federal veterinarians. 
They were: Dr. W. G. Raudabaugh, 
Gibson City; Dr. L. J. Miller, Lincoln; 
Dr. R. E. Reppert, Cambridge; Dr. 
Roy B. Price, Monmouth; Dr. George 
Shindel, Charleston; D,* A. J. Coale, 
Carmi; Dr. C. R. Dean, Nashville; 
Dr. E. E. Moon, Pittsfield; Dr. E. H. 
Stratmeyer, Hillsboro; Dr. H. P. Wessels, 
St. Charles; and Dr. Van Houweling. 
Their talks along with their direction of 
group and open forum discussions and the 
showing of the movie entitled “Battling 
Brucellosis” made a thorough presentation 
of the knowledge of and control of this 
number one animal-man disease. 
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The Illinois Farm Supply tug Wabash lies with its stern under water after ice tore a hole 
in it on the Illinois river between Beardstown and Browning Jan. 26. 
Loss was covered by marine insurance. 


shore as it began to sink. 


and floated to St. Louis for overhauling and cleaning. 


COMPLIMENT 


| THOROUGHLY enjoyed the homemak- 
ing pages in the last issue of the IAA 
Recorp. The article, “State Leads in Oleo 
Production,’ was an interesting item espe- 
cially with the margarine question now be 
ing discussed by Congress as to tax, color- 
ing, etc 

Mrs. Dean H. Smith 

DuPage County 


RURAL YOUTH APPRECIATION 


ELOW are some expressions of ap 

preciation for the recent Rural Youth 
short course held in Chicago under the 
sponsorship of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for having the opportunity of attending your 
short course for Rural Youth in Chicago. 
It was a meeting which gave food for the 
mind as well as the body. 

We, the youth of today, will have the 
job of running the world of tomorrow. It 
is through educational programs such as you 
have presented to us that we will under- 
stand our responsibilities. The better we 
are informed the greater service we will be 
able to render. The short course has gone 
far to achieve this goal and now may we 
Rural Youthers, with your helping hand, 


attain ever greater accomplishments 
Wayne Elliott 
La Salle County 


Fart SORRELLS and | reported our ex- 
perience at the short course to the regu- 
lar meeting of the Montgomery County Ru- 
ral Youth group on Jan. 13, 1948. The 
events in Chicago were a source of infor- 
mation and pleasure to all of us. 
T. G. Stevenin 
Youth Assistant 
Montgomery County 


] WANT to take this opportunity to thank 
the Young People’s Activities department 
of the IAA for a swell time while I was 
your guest. 
The program and entertainment you had 
planned was “tops” as far as I was con- 
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he only drawback was it didn't 
nough, but it sure was two days 
a very educational meeting 
Charles Newkirk 
Wabash County 


| ENJOYED the Rural Youth short course 
very much and wish to thank you “from 
the bottom of my heart for the educational 
and social time I had. 
Lyle Ross 
Sangamon County 


Jest a note to tell you how much I en- 
joyed myself in Chicago. I certainly 
could never have spent any two days more 
worthwhile than those two days I spent at 
the IAA short course. [| didn't realize the 
size of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
I wish to express my gratitude to you for 
your accommodations and also for making it 


a 
3 


It was run up on 
The tug was raised 


possible for us to attend this course. 
Earl Sorrells 
Montgomery County 


CONVENTION NUMBER 


| WISH to compliment you on the January 
issue of the IAA REcorD. Your report on 
the IAA convention in St. Louis received 
many favorable comments from farmers 
here. We especially appreciate the publicity 
in regard to our Southern [llinois 4-H Club 
camp and feel that the RECoRD can be quite 
helpful in the camp promotion program. 
W. C. Anderson 
Farm Adviser 
Jackson County 


SEEDLINGS AVAILABLE 
TH! Illinois Soil Survey data confirm our 
opini 


n that farm woodland tree crops are 
hest economic land use for three 
million nontimbered farm acres, or one- 
tenth of the state’s total land area. In past 
seasons Illinois farmers have planted up to 
three million state-grown trees annually. 


In these times of scarce, expensive fence 
posts, poles, and farm building materials, a 
keener interest generally is being taken by 
farmers in growing their own needs. It's 
good water and soil conservation, too. 


We would like your readers to know that 
Illinois farmers can get tree seedlings next 
spring for practical farm woodlands of their 
own, or for other reforestation, wildlife and 
soil conservation purposes, if they order 
now. Use of stock for windbreaks, orna- 
mentals or landscaping is not permissible. 

Standard order blanks can be obtained 
from farm adviser offices, Soi] Conservation 
Service offices, district foresters, or from 
the State Forester in Springfield. 

The following species are still obtainable 
at a nominal cost from the State Forester’s 
office, in orders of 500 or more trees: ash, 
black walnut nuts, sycamore, black locust, 
osage orange, soft maple, cypress, loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, pitch pine, and virginia 
pine. 

J. Donovan Larsen 
Staff Forester 
Division of Forestry 


Springfield, III. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation presents its long-range program on agriculture be- 


fore the Senate committee on agriculture in Washington. 
At far right leaning on table is AFBF President Allan B. Kline. Man 


Charles B. Shuman. 


Arrow points to IAA President 


in light suit leaning on table is Sen. Scott Lucas of Illinois. 
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HE annual Rural Youth district 
meetings have just closed with a 
total attendance of 650 in the 12 
districts. Seventy-five counties sent 
representatives. 

Unusual from the standpoint of educa- 
tional material, but nevertheless, of vital 
interest and value, was the subject ‘‘Bat- 
tling Brucellosis” (Bang’s disease). This 
study Was set up under the guidance of 
Dr. C. D. Van Houweling of the IAA 
department of Veterinary Medical Re- 
lations. 

Recreation leadership was another of 
the two main emphases of the series. E. 
H. Regnier of the department of rural 
sociology extension of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 
and his assistants Mrs. Betty Perkins and 
Harriett Ellicott, taught three national 
folk dances of America, Denmark and 
Spain. 

Brucellosis is of interest at this time 
because of its increase among swine and 
cattle and a resulting increase among 
humans in the form of undulant fever. 

Veterinarians point to the economic 
loss from the prevalence of brucellosis 
in swine and dairy herds where abortions 
occur and milk production is reduced 
because of its prev alence. They say about 
20 per cent of the dairy herds are affected 
and that about 5 per cent of dairy cows 
are reactors to tests. The estimated 
annual financial loss to farmers in Illinois 
alone is $5,000,000. On the other hand, 
experiments in Indiana prove that when 
reactors are removed from the dairy herd 
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Study Brucellosis 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
1AA Dept. Young Peoples Activities 


Frank Mealiff, youth assistant Logan county, 
led the discussion on ‘Battling Bruceliosis"’ 
at Lincoln College, Lincoln, following the 
talk by Dr. L. J. Miller local veterinarian. 
To his left are Dick Stone, president Mason 


Minois Farm Supply Company 


Closes Deal For 


HE Pana Refining Company at 

Pana, Illinois, has been bought by 

the Ilinois Farm Supply Company. 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company 
is an affiliate of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

C. H. Becker, general manager, said 
that all of the outstanding capital stock 
of the Pana Refining Company has 
been purchased by the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. Operation of the 
refinery under its present name will 
continue for an indefinite period. 

The present operating personnel of 
the company will be retained with E. 
G. Youngberg as general manager of 
the refinery. Three of the executive 
Officers, Sam D. Jarvis, C. Hayden 
Davis, and Ray Hose, have agreed to 
remain for a period in an advisory 
capacity. 

The purchase of the Pana Refining 
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Rural Youth and Harold Conrady, Logan 
president. 

Pana Refi 

Company, according to Becker, repre- 


sents a step forward by the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company to improve its 
supply position. “This is part of an 
all-out effort to provide Farm Bureau 
members of Illinois with the essential 
fuels needed for farming,” Becker said. 
property will 
serve to alleviate the sup ply problem 
to a certain extent but will not be the 
complete solution, according to Becker 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company 
is the state purchasing and supplying 
organization for 104 member com- 
panies located in every county of the 
state. These Farm Bureau- type co- 
operatives own all the capital stock of 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 
This company "s primary function is to 
serve its members with their needs for 
petroleum, feed, plant food and other 


related farm supplies. 


The acquisition of this 
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March is a month of bustling activity on every 
farm, and-a month of many serious farm accidents. 
In March, many of you will start new hired hands, 
men unacquainted with the particular hazards of your 
farm — your buildings, your machinery, your ani- 
mals. In March you will undertake one of your most 
hazardous jobs — repair of machinery and repair of 
buildings. March is the month that stock is turned 
into new fields — and fences sometimes do not hold. 
And it all adds up to one thing: DON’T START 


MARCH WITHOUT INSURANCE PROTEC- 
TION! 


See your Country Mutual Casualty representa- 
tive about a Farmers General and Employers Liability 
policy. It will cost you surprisingly little, and will 
give you protection against damage suits arising out 
of injuries sustained by people employed in your 
farming operations, or judgments secured against 
you by strangers injured on your farm. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY provides insurance protection tailor-made 
to your needs as a farmer. Visit our insurance representative at your Farm Bureau and let him 
explain how necessary liability protection is to your farming operation. 
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How Much is Each Pig Costing 


AN AVERAGE SOW requires approximately 1600 
pounds of feed during gestation and lactation. This 
represents about a $65 feed bill with present feed 
prices. Profits will depend on the number of 


pigs weaned per litter. 


2 PIGS WEANED 
4 PIGS WEANED 
6 PIGS WEANED 
8 PIGS WEANED 
10 PIGS WEANED 
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BLUE SEAL PIG & SOW SUPPLEMENT 


Diet of the sow during gestation and lactation is a big factor in the 


number of pigs that will be weaned. 


Al 


BLUE SEAL PIG AND SOW SUPPLEMENT contains these important 
vitamins, minerals, and high quality proteins. BLUE SEAL PIG AND 


SOW SUPPLEMENT will help you wean large, healthy litters at a 


low cost per pig. 
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icago, Illinois 


March is a month of bustling activity on every 
farm, and a month of many serious farm accidents. 
In March, many of you will start new hired hands, 
men unacquainted with the particular hazards of your 


farm — your buildings, your machinery, your ani- 
mals. In March you will undertake one of your most 
hazardous jobs — repair of machinery and repair of 


buildings. March is the month that stock is turned 
into new fields — and fences sometimes do not hold. 


And it all adds up to one thing: DON’T START 


MARCH WITHOUT INSURANCE PROTEC- 
TION! 


See your Country Mutual Casualty representa- 
tive about a Farmers General and Employers Liability 
policy. It will cost you surprisingly little, and will 
give you protection against damage suits arising out 
of injuries sustained by people employed in your 
farming operations, or judgments secured against 
you by strangers injured on your farm. 


provides insurance protection tailor-made 


to your needs as a farmer. Visit our insurance representative at your Farm Bureau and let him 
explain how necessary liability protection is to your farming operation. 
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AN AVERAGE SOW requires approximately 1600 
pounds of feed during gestation and lactation. This 
represents about a $65 feed bill with present feed 
prices. Profits will depend on the number of 


pigs weaned per litter. 


Diet of the sow during gestation and lactation is a big factor in the 
100 LBS. NET 


number of pigs that will be weaned. 


BLUE SEAL PIG AND SOW SUPPLEMENT contains these important 
vitamins, minerals, and high quality proteins. BLUE SEAL PIG AND 
SOW SUPPLEMENT will help you wean large, healthy litters at a 


low cost per pig. 


(PRM, ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


iia 608 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago, Illinois 
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NEWS ot VIEW 


FARM WOMEN ARE URGED TO WORK 


for Wald —_ 


POWERFUL plea for world 

peace keynoted the annual meet- 

ing of the Illinois Home Bu- 

reau Federation held last month 

during Farm and Home Week 
at the College of Agriculture in Cham- 
paign. 

The message was delivered by Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, a trim Iowa farm 
woman and mother of four children, 
who is president of the Associated 
Country Women of the World. 

“Farmers and farm women must be 
prepared to make sacrifices to insure 
the peace for our children,” Mrs. Sayre 
said. “This means sending fertilizer 
and farm machinery to Europe. It 
means lowering tariff walls where it 
hurts — on farm commodities. 

“To insure peace we must increase 
our knowledge of the world beyond 
our borders,” she said. “We must 
learn that we can not longer ignore the 
effect on peace of people in want and 
hunger.” 

She urged women to take a part in 
politics. “In politics lies the peace of 
the world,” she said. She also felt 
we are too impatient with the United 
Nations. “It is still functioning,” she 
reminded her audience, “and Russia is 
still a part of it.” 

During the business session Miss 
Myra Robinson, Kansas, Edgar county, 
was elected president of the Federation. 
She succeeds Miss Pearl Barnes, Pre- 
emption, Mercer county. 

Miss Robinson was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in chemistry 
and worked for various home appliance 
manufacturers in Ohio before going to 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., as 
assistant professor of home economics. 

For the past 15 years she has lived 
on the 340-acre family homestead op- 
erated by a brother. She has been in 
Home Bureau work for about 10 years 
and has served as a county Home Bu- 
reau chairman and treasurer for the 
state organization. 
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During the business meeting mem- 
bers heard reports from all standing 
committees. Mrs. Dale Huffman from 
Chandlersville, Mason county, state or- 
ganization director, reported that mem- 
bership now stands at 41,759, highest 
in the organization’s history. 

She said that six counties have al- 
ready exceeded this year’s quota of a 
20 per cent increase in membership. 
They are: Effingham, Perry, Wayne, 
Jo Daviess, Schuyler, and Brown. 

The resolutions passed by the Home 
Bureau expressed appreciation for the 
favorable attitude that exists between 
that group and the Extension Service, 
and thanked the Illinois Agricultural 
Association for its counsel and coopera- 
tion. ; 

The rural women pledged their sup- 
port to the larger organizations of 
which they are a part, the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Home Demon- 


PATCHWORK QUILT 


oa 


envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- « 


cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


stration Council, and the Associated 
Country Women of the World. 
Deploring the spread of juvenile de- 


_linquency in rural areas and the wide 


Officers and directors of the Illinois Home Bureau Federation are 
tion during Farm and Home Week. Left to right: Mrs. Harold Joy, Morgan, director, 
west central district; Mrs. Cecil Smittkamp, Edgar, secretary; Mrs. A. W. Deckey, DeWitt, 
east central; Miss Myra Robinson, Edgar County, president; Mrs. A 
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These women fed one 
of the largest groups 
present at a new 
member meeting 
when 325 showed up 
to congratulate and 
be congratulated at 
the meeting of the 
Vermilion County Farm 
Bureau in Danville. 


spread laxity that tempts youth, the 
Home Bureau asked that every county 
increase its activities for youth by pro- 
moting 4-H and Rural Youth groups. 

They stressed the responsibilities that 
rural women have to see that the chil- 
dren of their community receive ade- 
quate education under capable, well- 
trained, well-paid teachers. 

The resolutions asked for an ade- 
quate well-equipped home economics 
building at the University of Illinois. 
The resolutions stated that the home 
economics department has been neg- 
lected to make way for courses of far 
less importance. 

Cancer control and infantile paraly- 
sis aid were cited as specific health 
projects deserving consideration. 

Other resolutions were as follows: 

“We call attention of Federation 
members to the many old, inadequate, 
inconvenient, poorly constructed rural 
houses, lacking warmth and sanitary 
facilities. For this need we should 
like to enlist both private and public 
interest. We submit that the improve- 
ment of rural housing is important to 
conserve the farm family. 

“To help women understand their 
part in the soil conservation program, 
particularly its relation to human nu- 
trition, we believe joint meetings with 
the Farm Bureau to consider the sub- 
ject, the inclusion of information in the 
Home Bureau program, and the at- 
tendance of women at soil conservation 
demonstrations would be helpful. 

“We favor European relief plans, 
convinced that for world harmony the 
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sending of needed food is much better 
than the sending of armed forces. 

“We urge the extension of Home 
Bureau service to more and more 
women through an intensive member- 
ship program. We further strongly 
recommend that in every unit and in 
every county the emphasis be given to 
educational matters such as those in- 
dicated in these resolutions.” 


TUBULAR WOOL BLOUSE 


Here’s a windfall for the business girl 


with few spare moments. Tubular wool 
jersey is back again but in a new variation 
— as a blouse. it’s even more than that 
for it’s really an overblouse to be worn 
ever your skirts and slacks and pulled in 
at the waist, by a wide belt. For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Monroe Has Fun 
At Family Night 


Monroe County Home Bureau held its 
annual “Family Night” in January. 
About 150 people attended the function 
which began with a potluck supper. 
The evening was spent in doing folk 
dances, etc., with Miss Harriett Ellicott, 
recreation specialist of the University 
of Illinois in charge . . . Mrs. Milton 
Nottmeier, publicity chairman. 


The new delinescope recently purchased 
by the Kane County Home Bureau for 
illustrating lessons has been received with 
much enthusiasm. 

More than 100 members and guests 
were present recently at a tea party 
sponsored by the Grace Bliss Home 
Bureau unit at the GAR Hall in Aurora. 
Mrs. Charlotte Herrin, home adviser, 
president. 


CROCHETED AFGHAN 


i os eS 


Crocheted afghans are indispensable in a 
home because they can be used in so 
many different ways. This particular style 
is easy to make for the motifs or squares 
are all done separately and then sewed 
er crocheted together. Even if you only 
make one square a sitting you'll be sur- 
prised at how quickly you can finish your 
treasure. For free instructions send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Women's 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Iili- 
nols. 
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FARM WOMEN ARE URGED TO WORK 


for Warbd Peace 


POWERFUL plea for world 

peace keynoted the annual meet- 

ing of the Ilinois Home Bu- 

reau Federation held last month 

during Farm and Home Week 
at the College of Agriculture in Cham- 
paign. 

The message was delivered by Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, a trim Iowa farm 
woman and mother of four children, 
who is president of the Associated 
Country Women of the World. 

“Farmers and farm women must be 
prepared to make sacrifices to insure 
the peace for our children,” Mrs. Sayre 
said. “This means sending fertilizer 
and farm machinery to Europe. It 
means lowering tariff walls where it 
hurts — on farm commodities. 

“To insure peace we must increase 
our knowledge of the world beyond 
our borders,”’ she said. “We must 
learn that we can not longer ignore the 
effect on peace of people in want and 
hunger.” 

She urged women to take a part in 
politics. ‘In politics lies the peace of 
the world,” she said. She also felt 
we are too impatient with the United 
Nations. “It is still functioning,” she 
reminded her audience, ‘‘and Russia is 
still a part of it.” 

During the business session Miss 
Myra Robinson, Kansas, Edgar county, 
was elected president of the Federation. 
She succeeds Miss Pearl Barnes, Pre- 
emption, Mercer cou 


nty. 

Miss Robinson was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in chemistry 
and worked for various home appliance 
manufacturers in Ohio before going to 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., as 
assistant professor of home economics. 

For the past 15 years she has lived 
on the 340-acre family homestead op- 
erated by a brother. She has been in 
Home Bureau work for about 10 years 
and has served as a county Home Bu- 
reau chairman and treasurer for the 
state organization 
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During the business meeting mem- 
bers heard reports from all standing 
committees. Mrs. Dale Hutfman from 
Chandlersville, Mason county, state or- 
ganization director, reported that mem- 
bership now stands at 41,759, highest 
in the organization’s history. 

She said that six counties have al- 
ready exceeded this year’s quota of a 
20 per cent increase in membership. 
They are: Effingham, Perry, Wayne, 
Jo Daviess, Schuyler, and Brown. 

The resolutions passed by the Home 
Bureau expressed appreciation for the 
favorable attitude that exists between 
that group and the Extension Service, 
and thanked the Illinois Agricultural 
Association for its counsel and coopera- 
t10n. 

The rural women pledged their sup- 
port to the larger organizations of 
which they are a part, the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Home Demon- 
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PATCHWORK QUILT 


More colorful than the flower it depicts, 
this sunflower pattern has petals of gay 
cotton prints. Each flower is set in a 
white square bordered by strips of dark 
cotton. Newcomers to patchwork or old 
hands at the craft will like this fine ex- 
ample of American needlework. For free 
instructions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


stration Council, and the Associated 

Country Women of the World. 
Deploring the spread of juvenile de- 

linguency in rural areas and the wide 


Officers and directors of the Illinois Home Bureau Federation are shown after their elec- 
tion during Farm and Home Week. Left to right: Mrs. Harold Joy, Morgan, director, 
west central district; Mrs. Cecil Smittkamp, Edgar, secretary; Mrs. A. W. Deckey, DeWitt, 
east central; Miss Myra Robinson, Edgar County, president; Mrs. Ada McWilliam, Stark, 
north west; Mrs. Earl Kenniston, Will, treasurer; and Mrs. George Esgar, Grundy, north east. 
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MEMAKERS 


These women fed one 
of the largest groups 
present at a new 
member meeting 
when 325 showed up 
to congratulate and 
be congratulated at 
the meeting of the 
Vermilion County Farm 
Bureau in Danville. 


*, 
> 
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spread laxity that tempts youth, the 
Home Bureau asked that every county 
increase its activities for youth by pro- 
moting 4-H and Rural Youth groups. 

They stressed the responsibilities that 
rural women have to see that the chil- 
dren of their community receive ade- 
quate education under capable, well- 
trained, well-paid teachers. 

The resolutions asked for an ade- 
quate well-equipped home economics 
building at the University of Illinois. 
The resolutions stated that the home 
economics department has been neg- 
lected to make way for courses of far 
less importance. 

Cancer control and infantile paraly- 
sis aid were cited as specific health 
projects deserving consideration. 

Other resolutions were as follows: 

“We call attention of Federation 
members to the many old, inadequate, 
inconvenient, poorly constructed rural 
houses, lacking warmth and sanitary 
facilities. For this need we should 
like to enlist both private and public 
interest. We submit that the improve- 
ment of rural housing is important to 
conserve the farm family. 

“To help women understand their 
part in the soil conservation program, 
particularly its relation to human nuv- 
trition, we believe joint meetings with 
the Farm Bureau to consider the sub- 
ject, the inclusion of information in the 
Home Bureau program, and the at- 
tendance of women at soil conservation 
demonstrations would be helpful. 

“We favor European relief plans, 
convinced that for world harmony the 
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sending of needed food is much better 
than the sending of armed forces. 

“We urge the extension of Home 
Bureau service to more and more 
women through an intensive member- 
ship program. We further strongly 
recommend that in every unit and in 
every county the emphasis be given to 
educational matters such as those in- 
dicated in these resolutions.” 


TUBULAR WOOL BLOUSE 


Here's a windfall for the business girl 
with few spare moments. Tubular wool 
jersey is back again but in a new variation 
— as a blouse. It's even more than that 
for it's really an overblouse to be worn 
over your skirts and slacks and pulled in 
at the waist, by a wide belt. For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Monroe Has Fun 
At Family Night 


Monroe County Home Bureau held its 
annual ‘Family Night in January 
About 150 people attended the function 
which began with a potluck supper 
The evening was spent in doing folk 
dances, , with Miss Harriett Ellicott, 
recreation § talist of the University 
of Illinots charge Mrs. Milton 
Nottmeie publicity chairn 

The new delinescope rec y purchased 
by the Kane County Home Bureau for 
illustrating lessons has been received with 
much enthusiasm. 

More than 100 members and guests 
were present recently at a tea party 
sponsored by the Grace Bliss Home 


Bureau unit at the GAR Hall in Aurora. 
Mrs. Charlotte 


president. 


Herrin, home adviser, 


CROCHETED AFGHAN 


Crocheted afghans 
home because 
many different ways. 
is easy to make for the motifs or squares 


are indispensable in a 
they can be used in so 
This particular style 


are all done separately and then sewed 
or crocheted together. Even if you only 
make one square a sitting you'll be sur- 
prised at how quickly you can finish your 
treasure. For free instructions send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Women's 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. 
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Then 


GROW YOUR OWN 


BLUE SEAL WITH 


GROW CROP BLUE SEAL 


| INOCULANT 


FOR SOY BEANS 


ALL VARIETIES 
Farmers all over Illinois are searching for commercial nitrogen 


fertilizers that are not available. Nitrogen is the most limiting 
factor in crop production. The air above your farm contains 
nitrogen in abundance. If properly inoculated, your legumes 
will take free nitrogen from the air and make it available for 
crops. Blue Seal Inoculants will aid you in building your own 
nitrogen factory on your farm. Take the guess out of inocula- 
tion! Buy Blue Seal and be sure! 


oO Save the Soil Replace soil nitrogen cheaply by the use of 
Blue Seal Inoculants. 


2) Save the Discount the quicker you buy, the more you save! 


Buy in March.............SAVE 10% 
Buy in April...... .seeee- SAVE 5% 
Buy in May.............Regular Price 


See Your Blue Seal Feed Salesman, or 
Your Local Farm Bureau Distribu*or 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago 
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LAUNCH NEW WOOL 
MARKETING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 17) 


Each producer selling through the 
cooperative facilities of Illinois Wool 
will have his wool graded individually. 
It also will get three weighings. It 
will be weighed when it comes in and 
again just before it goes to the grading 
table, and then it will be reweighed as 
it comes off the grading table. in indi- 
vidual grades. 


Speedier payment is one of the major 
benefits expected from the new market- 
ing plan. Manager Rouse says it is ex- 
pected that a partial payment will be 
advanced to the grower when the wool 
afrives at the association’s warehouse, 
and a second payment covering the full 
value of the wool will be made after 
the wool has been graded, appraised 
and final settlement received from the 
National Wool Marketing Association. 


Amount of .advance payments on 
wool are announced each year by the 
National at Boston and this figure was 
not available at press time. Last year 
the advance was 35 cents a seuid on 
clean medium wool. 


It is plain to see that the wool 
grower will get full market price for 
his wool by marketing through the co- 
operative plan. He gets accurate 
weights and he gets paid according to 
the individual grade of his wool. 


The government through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation also is 
pledged to support the average wool 
price for the country at the 1946 price 
level. This CCC program applies only 
to wool that moves through a handler 
approved by the CCC such‘as the IlIli- 
nois Wool or National Wool. 


As an additional service to wool 
growers, Illinois Wool in cooperation 
with the University of Illinois Exten- 
sion Service and a clipper manufacturer, 
is sponsoring three shearing schools. 


They will be held as follows: March 
15-16, Roseville, south of Monmouth; 
March 17-18, U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, and March 19-20, U. 
of I. Experiment Station, Dixon 
Springs. 


HONOR 4-H LEADERS 

Volunteer 4-H Club leaders were 
honored at the second annual Illinois 
4-H Club leaders’ meeting held recently 
at Springfield, The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Extension Service of the 
University of Illinois, the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation, the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association and the Illinois 
Chain Store Council. 
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.. BEFORE THE STORM 


i All of us have this feeling, we who are going along without insurance coverage, 
ict that someday we will get caught. And every year, many of us do. Wherever the 

4 giant, WIND, walks, you’ll find us, men whose buildings have been crushed like a match 
box. We walk among the twisted trees, we look at our shapeless, windowless home, 
at our scattered property .... and we know how foolish it is to gamble. 

Yes, neighbors are always good. They'll pitch in and clear up the debris. They’ll 
do more than anyone would expect, and yet the loss is always heavy. And so often, 
we are the least able to sustain a heavy loss. So, if you are one of us uneasy 
gamblers — if you worry each time a storm gathers, don’t take further chances. Get 
that wind insurance coverage now. 


) 4 SEE YOUR COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE representative today and get the facts on 


Country Mutual wind insurance. No where else can you buy as good wind 
coverage for so little money. Take advantage of the low rates and full 
coverage of this mutual company. 


| FIRE 


| d-Te-9-IN_- 
és 3 "ITI ‘ettequy 
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Nkbinot: 
AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


A boy with property of his own, is a boy who is learning 
a lot of important things — responsibility, how money is made 
or lost, the risk of ownership and investment, the profits of 
honest effort. He is getting a miniature picture of his later life 
as a farmer — and the lessons he can learn will stay with him. 


Farm Bureau encourages participation in 4-H Club, Rural 
Youth and all other activities which encourage farm children to 
carry out a project of their own. Such a project, whether it is ~ 
a calf, a litter of pigs, or a crop of corn, can convince a young 
man that farming can profitably utilize all the skill and learn- 
ing he can develop in his lifetime, and that no business on earth 
is more exciting or colorful. 


BJ R —D ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
E C O THE STATE FARM BUREAU PUBLICATION 
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ASSURE THEIR EDUCATION 


INSURANCE 
C0 MPAN Y 


In tomorrow's race for the better jobs, for happier, fuller 
living, your sons and daughters will need all the skill and 
training you can afford to give them. Don't send them into 
life unequipped! You need not. For today, just a few dollars 
per year invested in a Country Life ‘‘Educational” policy will 
assure a child of a full education. And the sooner you take 
out your policies, the less they will cost. So see your friend- 
ly Country Life Insurance representative today, and let him 
work out an “educational” insurance program for~ your 
youngsters. It's never too early to start. 


WHEN YOU STEP OUT — LIFE INSURANCE STEPS IN 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 


bu f THE STATE FARM 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


agriculture. 


oreo 


BUREAU PUBLICATION 


"... TO SEE OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US’ 
By President Charles 2, SKiimvasi 


PRINGTIME brings to the farms of Illinois a mixture 
of rain and mud and beauty. Twenty-five years ago, 
as a high school student, I remember the spring 
months with their sea of mud and 

ruts through which our horse and 
buggy plowed each day. My memory 
of April, a few years later, is a vision 
of feeding twenty-five cent corn to $3 
hogs in a muddy feed lot. 

Too often we who live so close 
to nature fail to see and appreciate the 
beauty which comes with the rain and 
mud. As the “green” returns again 
this spring, it might be well for us to 
look carefully at our nearby landscape. 

Recently as I rode the Panama Limited through some 
of the best farm land in our state, I overheard a fellow 
passenger comment that while Illinois had good farm land, 
it certainly must have many poor farmers. 

He reasoned that only a poor farmer would be will- 
ing to live in such unattractive surroundings. Anger and 
resentment were my first reactions. Then I looked critical- 
ly at the farm homes as they flashed by. Some were well 
kept and beautiful — but too many gave the general im- 
pression of a small scale junk yard. 
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Every farm home and its surrounding grounds may, 
with a little effort and very small expense, be made into a 
place of beauty. Native plants properly placed, a little 

planning of fences, a few gallons of 
paint and a thorough clean-up job on 
every farm would give nature a chance 
to convert rural Illinois into a place of 
beauty. 

Every year thousands of people 
travel far and wide to view widely 
publicized beauty spots. Too often 
they return home to their own drab 
surroundings and never see the pos- 
sibilities for improvement. We are 
creatures of habit and most of us be- 

come so accustomed to our home surroundings that we do 
not even see the need for change. 

I would like to suggest that every farm family in Il- 
linois stop their car on the road as they approach their 
home place some day soon, and discuss ways in which it 
can be made more attractive. We should have the most 
beautiful farm home grounds in the nation. We have 
some of the richest land, many of the best farmers and 
a great group of wonderful young people who may choose 
to live on these more attractive farms. 
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LLINOIS’ two great metropolitan co- 

operative livestock marketing out- 

lets at Chicago and St. Louis both 

reported the greatest dollar vol- 

ume of business in their 26-year 
histories in 1947. 

At their annual meetings last month, 
the Chicago Producers Commission As- 
sociation reported handling 14,821 car- 
loads of livestock valued at $70,797,- 
304 and the Producers Livestock Mar- 
keting Association of St. Louis reported 
handling 17,415 carloads valued at $68,- 
381,406. 

The St. Louis cooperative announced 
that $52,500 would be refunded to its 
members from the sale of their live- 
stock in 1947. The Chicago Producers 
announced savings for the year of 
$40,323.40. 

The St. Louis meeting voted to 
change the name of the organization 
from the Producers Livestock Com- 
mission Association to the Producers 
Livestock Marketing Association. 

Manager H. D. Wright said the St. 


Top: Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas stockmen cock 
an attentive ear during sessions of Producers’ annual 
meeting at St. Lovis. Second: Pulaski-Alexander 
farmers get together during St. Louis Producers’ ban- 
quet. L. to R.: C. A. Taake, T. H. Aldrich, G. W. 
Aldrich, Adam Reichert, Robert Reichert, August 
Reichert, W. E. Parker, J. P. Redman, John W. 
Spaulding, Ralph Taake, and Leslie Broom, farm 
adviser. 


Third: Group shown chatting together during Chi- 
cago Producers meeting are, left to right: Harry 
Russell, College of Agriculture; Carl M. Johnson, De- 
Kalb, Producers director; P. O. WHson, manager, Na- 
tional Livestock Producers Commission Association; 
Theodore Funk, McLean, Chicago Producers president; 
and IAA Vice President F. E. Morris, Sanagmon. 


Bottom: An IAA group hears Dr. M. J. Warner (third 
from left) discuss foot and mouth disease. Left to 
right: Dr. Don Van Houweling, IAA veterinarian; 
F. E. Morris; Dr. Warner; and IAA Directors Otto Stef- 
fey and R. V. McKee. Dr. Warner, a veterinarian, 
is a member of the Colorado Farm Bureau board and 
recently surveyed the foot and mouth disease situa- 


Louis association received the two larg- 
est shipments during the year from the 
Illinois counties of Pike and Mont- 
gomery to lead the tri-state area. Pike 
shipped 639 cars and Montgomery, 511. 

Manager D. L. Swanson of the Chi- 
cago Association reported that 1947 re- 
ceipts came from 27 states. Illinois led 
with 11,758 of the 14,821 cars received. 
Swanson’s figures showed that the Chi- 
cago Producers handled more livestock 
than the next three high commission 
firms combined. 

Swanson asked for continuance of 
the fine support given the Chicago Pro- 
ducers during 1947. In doing so, he 
said, you will benefit not only your 
neighbors, but yourself as well, and you 
will get a great deal of personal satis- 
faction from such efforts. Swanson 
said more support would be needed to 
sustain volume in 1948 because “at the 
start of the year we had the smallest 
number of cattle on feed in eight years, 
and the smallest number of sheep and 
lambs in 20 years.” 


tion in Mexico for the state of Colorado. 


Livestock Co-ops 


HAVE 


s RECORD 
YEAR! 


Principal speaker at the St. Louis 
meeting was J. S. Russell, farm editor 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une who spoke on the recent trip he 
made to Europe with a group of Iowa 
farmers. Russell said some European 
countries could use better cattle strains. 
He reported, however, that he saw some 
of the finest herds of Ayrshires and 
Shorthorns in Scotland that he had 
ever seen. 

Russell said he believed lack of fer- 
tilizer, seeds, machinery, and incentives 
would make for shortage of food in 
Europe for some time although he said 
there would be a marked improvement 
in the supply in 1948. 

An Illinois corn and hog farmer, 
Roy Burrus, Arenzville, is president of 
the St. Louis co-op. Arthur Weber of 
Sparta was reelected to the board of 
direcors. 

Speaking on ““What’s Ahead for Ag- 
riculture,” at the Chicago Producers 
meeting, John H. Davis, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of 
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Farmer Cooperatives, predicted further 
mechanization, fewer farms, fewer farm 
families, and surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts. 

On the bright side, Davis saw greater 
demands from the increased population 
in the United States. World demand 
also will remain high, he said. Lower 
income people have had a taste of 
richer diets and are not likely to lose 
their taste for meat. 


“Farmers are much better organized 
than they were after World War I,” 
Davis said. “Our co-ops have kept the 
cost of marketing animals close to the 
depression level. Through our co-ops 
we can take the lead in developing 
larger markets. They are responsive 
to the farmer. They can set the price 
in the farmer’s interest. From these 
views it can be seen that I am reason- 
ably optimistic about the future of 
American agriculture.” 

Illinois members of the Chicago Pro- 
ducers board of directors whose terms 
expired this year were reelected to 
three-year terms. They were Vice Presi- 
dent E. R. Gehring, Knox county, and 
William Temple, LaSalle county. 

President Ted Funk expressed his 
satisfaction with.the record for the 
past year, his first as head of the Chi- 
cago Producers. Savings of $40,323.40 
in 1947 compared favorably with a net 
operating loss of $42,460.41 in 1946. 
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PLAN NOW FOR 
Annual Sports Festival 


HE ninth annual Illinois Farm 

Sports Festival will be held this 

year on Aug. 26 and 27 at its old 

location on the campus of the 

University of Illinois in Cham- 
paign-Urbana. 

These dates were set last month 
during the first meeting of the admin- 
istrative committee and announced by 
Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, Henderson 
county, IAA director and chairman of 
the Festival. 

This year district elimination contests 
may be held in the mass entry sports 
of bowling, and softball, and possibly 
the skeet and trap shoots and the folk 
festival events. 

Plans for holding county and district 
contests were discussed last month in a 
series of county meetings. Many de- 


May | Deadline 


All teams of the Farm Bureau 
Baseball League should be en- 
tered with the state secretary, Roy 


ohnson, IAA director of special 

Aner by May 1. Teams may 
enter up to June 1 provided the 
member teams in the affected dis- 
trict agree unanimously to such 
entry. 


The IMinois Farm Sports Festival administrative committee discusses changes in plans for 


the 1948 Sports Festival to be held at the University of Illinois. 


Left to right: £. H. 


Regnier, U. of 1.; A. C. Johnson, Kane county farm adviser; R. H. Haley, U. of I.; Secretary 
Roy Johnson; Chairman Otto Steffey; Mrs. Helen Turner, extension service; and Mrs. Alice 
Herron, extension service. 
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tails will be worked out for the entire 
Festival program when the state com- 
mittee meets in Chicago early in April. 

Several events will probably be elimi- 
nated this year since few persons 
entered the contests. Knot tying, 4-H 
marching teams and 4-H dramatizations 
will probably be dropped. 

Rural chorus competition will not be 
held this year at the state Festival if 
plans are completed to hold district 
Folk Festivals where participation and 
competition points can be awarded. 

It is planned however to ask each 
county chorus to be part of a massed 
state chorus on the Thursday evening 
(Aug. 26) program. 

A similar event is planned for the 
Friday (Aug. 27) afternoon program 
when each 4-H county chorus will be in- 
vited to join a massed state 4-H chorus. 

Women’s events will probably be eli- 
minated and instead divisions will be set 
up in the various events for men, women, 
rural youths, etc. 

Golf and tennis may be added to the 
calendar of sports events as well as mixed 
teams in the 4-H and o division of 
table tennis. In the Folk Festival Con- 
tests Rural Youth, open, and 4-H divi- 
sions may be added to the folk and 
square dancing events. 

New events have been added from year 
to year. One of the reasons given for 
these additions has been advanced by Roy 
Johnson, secretary of the Farm Sports 
Festival. Since the early days of the 
Festival the age of Farm Bureau members 
has decreased. There are now a greater 
number of members less than 35 years of 
age than there were 10 years ago. 

Over-crowding of many of the events 
at the state Festival last year has been 
one of the principal reasons given for 
holding more district elimination con- 
tests. 

Last year more than 2,000 softball 
players alone competed on campus ball 
diamonds during the two-day contests. 
District contests would eliminate a 
number of these players before the 
state Sport Festival was held. 

District contests would also cut down 
on travel expenses and would balance 
and increase participation in county 
programs. 
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Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas stockmen cock 
A an attentive ear during sessions of Producers’ annual 

meeting at St. Louis. 
farmers get together during St. Louis Producers’ ban- 
quet. L. to R.: 
Aldrich, Adam Reichert, Robert Reichert, August 
Reichert, W. 
Ralph Taake, and Leslie Broom, farm 


Second: Pulaski-Alexander 
C. A. Taake, T. H. Aldrich, G. W. 
E. Parker, J. P. Redman, John W. 
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Group shown chatting together during Chi- 
cago Producers meeting are, left to right: 
Russell, College of Agriculture; Carl M. Johnson, De- 
Kalb, Producers director; P. O. Wilson, manager, Na- 
tional Livestock Producers Commission Association; 
Theodore Funk, Mclean, Chicago Producers president; 
and IAA Vice President F. E. Morris, Sanagmon. 


Harry 


Bottom: An IAA group hears Dr. M. J. Warner (third 
from left) discuss foot and mouth disease. 
Don Van Houweling, IAA veterinarian; 

F. E. Morris; Dr. Warner; and IAA Directors Otto Stef- 
; fey and R. V. McKee. 
ma is a member of the Colorado Farm Bureau board and 
‘ recently surveyed the foot and mouth disease situa- 
tion in Mexico for the state of Colorado. 


Left to 


Dr. Warner, a veterinarian, 


Livestock Co-ops 


HAVE 


RECORD 
YEAR! 


Principal speaker at the St. Louis 
meeting was J. S. Russell, farm editor 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une who spoke on the recent trip he 
made to Europe with a group of Iowa 
farmers. Russell said some European 
countries could use better cattle strains. 
He reported, however, that he saw some 
of the finest herds of Ayrshires and 
Shorthorns in Scotland that he had 
ever seen. 

Russell said he believed lack of  fer- 
tilizer, seeds, machinery, and incentives 
for shortage of food in 


there would be a marked improvement 
supply in 1948 

An Illinois corn and hog farmer, 
Roy Burrus, Arenzville. is president of 


the St. Louts co-op. Arthur Weber of 


Sparta was reelected to the board of 
direcors. 

Speaking on “What's Ahead for Ag- 
riculture,’ at the Chicago Producers 


meeting, John H. Davis, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of 
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J. H. Davis J. S. Russell 


Farmer Cooperatives, predicted further 
mechanization, fewer farms, fewer farm 
families, and surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts. 

On the bright side, Davis saw greater 
demands from the increased population 
in the United States. World demand 
also will remain high, he said. Lower 
income people have had a taste of 
richer diets and are not likely to lose 
their taste for meat. 

‘Farmers are much better organized 
than they were after World War I.” 
“Our co-ops have kept the 
cost of marketing animals close to the 
depression level. Through our co-ops 
we can take the lead in developing 
larger markets. They are responsive 
to the farmer. They can set the price 
in the farmer’s interest. From these 
views it can be seen that I am reason- 
ably optimistic about the future of 
American agriculture.” 


Davis said. 


Illinois members of the Chicago Pro- 
ducers board of directors whose terms 
expired this year were reelected to 
three-year terms. They were Vice Presi- 


dent E. R. Gehring, Knox county, and 

William Temple, LaSalle county. 
President Ted Funk expressed his 

satisfaction with the record for the 


past year, his first as head of the Chi- 
ago Producers. Savings of $40,323.40 
in 1947 compared favorably with a net 
operating loss of $42,460.41 in 19406. 


Illinois) Farn 
held this 


at 1ts Oid 


HE ninth annual 
Sports Festival will be 
year on Aug. 26 and 2 
the campu 


IJinois in Cham 


location on s of the 


University of 
paign-Urbana. 
These dates last 
during the first meeting of the ad 
committee and 
Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, Henderson 
county, IAA director and chairman ot 
the Festival. 

This year district elimination contests 
may be held tn the mass entry sports 
of bowling, and softball, and possibly 
the skeet and trap shoots and the folk 


were set 


istrative announced 


festival events. 
Plans for holding county and distri 
contests were discussed last month in 


Many d 


series of county meetings. 


May | Deadline 


All teams of the Farm Bureau 
Baseball League should be en- 
tered with the state secretary, Roy 
Johnson, IAA director of special 
services, by May 1. Teams may 
enter up to June 1 provided the 
member teams in the affected dis- 
trict agree unanimously to such 
entry. 


The Illinois Farm Sports Festival administrative committee discusses changes in plans for 


the 1948 Sports Festival to be held at the University of Illinois. 


Left to right: £. H. 


Regnier, U. of I.; A. C. Johnson, Kane county farm adviser; R. H. Haley, U. of 1.; Secretary 
Roy Johnson; Chairman Otto Steffey; Mrs. Helen Turner, extension service; and Mrs. Alice 
Herron, extension service. 
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FARM BUREAU ASKS THAT BUTTER-MARGARINE IDENTITIES BE RETAINED AND EMPHASIZED 


* * * 


Following is a statement presented by 
Homer W. Curtiss of Stockton, Ill., mem- 
ber of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion board of directors and chairman of 
the LAA marketing committee. The state- 
ment was given Friday, March 12 in 
Washington before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. It represents the attitude of 
the IAA on the current butter-margarine 
controversy. 


‘ 


Y NAME is H. W. Curttiss, of 
Stockton, Illinois. I am a gen- 

eral farmer and operate 400 

acres. From this farm I sell ap- 
proximately 100 gallons of milk 

daily. On this farm I also grow an aver- 
age of 30 acres of soybeans each year. I 
am appearing here on behalf of the IlIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, of which I 
am a member of the board of directors 
and chairman of its marketing committee. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association is 
a general farm organization and has 
more than 150,000 members. Illinois is 
a prominent dairy state and ranks fifth 
in the United States in milk production. 
Last year five and one-half billion pounds 
of milk was produced on Illinois farms. 
Illinois is also a large producer of soy- 
beans. 

In 1947, Illinois produced 35.96 per 
cent of the total national soybean produc- 
tion. Cooperative marketing associations 
affiliated with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association last year handled 2,625,000,- 
000 pounds of milk and in excess of 
15,000,000 bushels of soybeans. 

Therefore, it is obvious that our 
Organization is interested in this proposed 
legislation as it affects the general welfare 
of agriculture and we are not representing 
either the dairy or the soybean producers 
to the exclusion of one or the other. 
Many of our members are producers of 
both dairy products and soybeans, as is 
the case on my own farm. Being in this 

sition, we are vitally interested in the 

utter-oleomargarine issue and have given 
it careful and considerate attention during 
the past several years. 

The board of directors of our organi- 


Homer W. Curtiss 


zation has very recently had a thorough 
discussion on the proposed changes in 
taxes upon oleomargarine and on Jan. 
16, 1948 adopted a resolution taking the 
following position: 


This action commits us to oppose all 
bills at this time now pending before 
Congressional committees dealing with 
the oleomargarine question, as it is our 
understanding that they do not provide 
adequate means of identification between 
butter and oleomargarine. In Illinois we 
have a positive identification provided 
by state law, which prohibits the sale of 
oleomargarine that is colored to imitate 
butter. 

We are interested, however, in national 
legislation as our farm products, both 
dairy and soybeans, move far beyond 
Illinois and are affected by national 
economic conditions. We feel strongly 
that the best interests of all farmers, 
including dairymen, soybean producers 


* * * 


and cotton producers, would be pro- 
tected by legislation of the type we sug- 
est. 

, The general farm is the predominant 
type in Illinois and it is impossible to 
divide our farmers into separate and 
exclusive commodity groups. We be- 
lieve that the following facts should be 
considered in an analysis of this issue 
as it affects agriculture as a whole: 

1. There is a very close relationship 
between the wholesale price of butter 
and the price received by farmers for 
butterfat. There is no such relationship 
between the wholesale price of oleomar- 
garine and the price received by farmers 
for soybeans. 

2. The price received by farmers for 
their butterfat affects the amount of 
money which dairy farmers have to 
spend for soybean meal. When butterfat 
prices are good, they are in a better 
position to compete for the available 
supply of soybean meal for feed. The 
soybean market is thus strengthened. 

3. Soybean oil used in oleomargarine 
contributes a relatiyely small per cent to 
total farm income. On the other hand, 
the price of butterfat has an important 
affect upon total farm income as it directly 


.affects the prices, not ‘only of butter, but 


the price level for all dairy products, in- 
cluding fluid milk. 

It appears that the oleomargarine in- 
terests, in supporting the proposed legis- 
lation to remove the taxes now imposed, 
are interested primarily in making it 
possible to substitute and sell oleomar- 
garine on the merits and consumer accept- 
ance of butter. 

Otherwise they would support legisla- 
tion of the type we suggest which would 
remove the tax, but provide for a positive 
identification between the two products. 
We believe that such identification pro- 
vided by law would be fair to all interests 
and would be in harmony with our 
American ideal of fair competition. 

Farmers and consumers alike have de- 
pended upon the recognized yellow color 
of butter for their protection. It is as 


important as any patent orcopyright ‘held 


(Continued on page 21) 
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LETTERS TO 


CRASHING PRICES MAKE 
CHANGES IMPERATIVE 


Crashing farm prices recently cost farm- 
ers millions upon millions of dollars. Nearly 
a month after the price landslide started on 
the farm, farmers were still waiting for some 
reaction to set in that would bring down 
their costs of operation. 

There was some reduction in the cost of 
the feed farmers had to buy, but everything 
else remained at inflated levels. Wages paid 
to hired men, and farm machinery and fertil- 
izer prices showed no indication of scaling 
off. Federal] taxes will remain at confiscatory 
levels, as there is no indication at Washing- 
ton that the costs of government will be re- 
duced, as a forerunner to the general tighten- 
ing up that will have to follow diminishing 
farm returns, 

Farmers will not object to taking the 
lead in suffering unjustified losses in income 
— they are accustomed to it through long 
and bitter experience — provided the cuts 
they have suffered become general all along 
the line. 

One of the excuses for the slash in farm 
prices, the experts say, is the probability of 
abundant crops in Europe. More food there 
means reduced demand for the produce from 
American farms. 

If conditions are so much better overseas 
than had been anticipated, there will be less 
need for so many billions in American gifts 
of food, machinery and what not. The 
slashing of a few billions from the ERP, 
and a conscientious pruning of bloated 
federal payrolls will go a long way in adjust- 
ing federal expenditures to the scale the 
farm price slash has ordained. 


Illinois Grain Sales 


Manager Retires 


RANK HAINES, sales manager of 
Illinois Grain Corporation, retired 
after 10 years with the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association af- 
filiated grain broker- 


THE EDITOR 


The crash of farm prices should be a 
warning to farmers to revise their ideas as 
to the advisability of a super-abundance of 
production. It might be possible on the 
average farm to reduce production con- 
siderably with no loss in net income. Boarder 
cows are a loss, but they require a lot of 
work and feed, and their production helps 
to fill, and crowd down, the market for 
butterfat. 

Farmers certainly cannot afford now to 
pay semi-skilled workmen, such as carpenters 
or painters, $1.50 to $2.50 an hour, when 
they are working at food production at 50 
cents an hour, 

Wiring, plumbing, carpentry, machinery 
repair — these are things the average farmer 
can do for himself — things he no longer 
can afford to hire. Time spent in food 
production can now be spent to excellent 
advantage on jobs. such as these. 

The period of belt-tightening has started 
on the farm, so as sure. as night follows 
day it will follow in every line of endeavor, 
but the shrinking process is always months 
and sometimes years in developing else- 
where. Farmers can hasten the levelling-off 
period by watching their outlays for over- 
priced labor and over-priced merchandise. 
Buying their volume farm supplies through 
their Farm Bureau Service company dealers 
will mean many dollars saved at the end of 
the year. 

The Farm Bureau is working on national 
and state levels to block the effects of the 
price debacle and everything will be done 
that can be done to influence an upward 
swing. 

Minnesota Farm Bureau 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


HE 11th of our series of historical and 
picturesque Illinois covers is one of the 
most unusual buildings in the state. 
the Baha'i temple at Wilmette in Lake 
county. This structure is the central shrine 
and house of worship of the followers of 


Baha’u llah in North America. 


Baha’i means simply “a follower of Baha’- 


Adolph Stumpf (right) signs up Monroe 


County Farm Bureau’s 1000th member. 
it’s his son, Charles, who started farming 
last August after war service in Europe. 
Mrs. Charles Stumpf witnesses the signing. 
The signing of the 1000th member came on 
the day before Monroe’s 30th anniversary. 


COVER SERIES 


OULD it be possible to secure the series 

of front cover pictures illustrating his- 
toric and picturesque Illinois scenes of 
Record-Illinois Agricultural Association? 

Mrs. Mabel Doneghue, Regent of Macomb 
Chapter of D.A.R. thinks these pictures 
would add so much to our history book of 
the chapter. 

I have been able to secure the Lincoln 
Home and the Lovejoy Monument. We de- 
sire the full set with the historic account of 
each. 


Mrs. Perle B. Fisher, Historian 
Gen. Macomb Chapter, D.A.R. 
McDonough County 


It is 


u'llah,”’ who in 1863 announced in Persia that 
he was the chosen manifestation of God for 
this age, and began preaching a doctrine of 
unity of all peoples and all religions. The 
Baha’i temple was started in 1912; will not be 
completed until 1953. It is 161 feet high; 
152 feet in diameter; will cost more than $2,- 


000,000 when completed. 
will be 1600. 

Kront 

, eae 

(‘over 


age company on | 
March 1, 1948. ° He 
had been associated 
with the company 
| 


since its organization 
in 1938. 

Haines has been 
a member of the 
Chicago Board of 
Trade since 1912. 
Before becoming as- 
sociated with Illinois 
Grain, Haines was with the firm of J. 
H. Dole and Company for 35 years. 

He served as vice-president and man- 
ager of Illinois Grain Corporation from 
; 1938 until January 1947 when he became 
if vice-president and sales manager. 

; Illinois Grain flourished under Haines 
Managership. During the years he served 
the organization, it handled 174,000,- 
000 bushels of grain and soybeans. 
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Seating capacity 


The temple is a blend of eastern and western 
architecture. The nine sides signify the nine 
great world religions. Outer design is influ- 
enced by the symbolism of religion. The 
Baha'i faith has no professional clergy. It 
teaches that al] the great prophets were in- 
spired by the same God; that we all worship 
the same God. Using the sacred scriptures of 
all religions in their teachings, the Baha'is say | 
they wish to “glorify the divine truth under- | 
lying all revealed faiths.” 


Frank Haines 


Farm Bureau is a 
brotherhood where 
farmers can enjoy the 
friendship of their 
neighbors. Shown at a 
recent meeting in 
Benton are I. to r.: 
John Glauber, Emmett 
Keim, organization 
director; William 
Galle, Theodore Mill- 
er, and Ben Tillman, 
farm adviser, all of 
St. Clair county. 


*, .. lt Can Be Kept Great 
by Being Close to the People’ 


ARMERS in America have always 
been. called an individualistic lot. It 
has been said over and over of them 
that they cannot work together; that 
they will not stick together. 

The story of trials and errors that have 
been made in the setting up of farm or- 
ganizations in the United States is a ro- 
mantic story. It has all led up to a reali- 
zation on the part of farmers that they 
can organize in their own interest, and 
they can stick together to get things done 
for themselves through an organization 
that they cannot do alone or individually. 

Farmers of the United States are 
rapidly becoming a minority group in 
the country. In Illinois farmers now 
represent less than one-tenth the total 
population, and in numbers are therefore 
definitely a minority group. 

Today I want to talk primarily about 
the Farm Bureau in its national, state and 
county aspects. Let us look first at the 
national picture—the strength of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. At 
the end of 1947, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation had a recorded mem- 
bership of 1,275,000, and that member- 
ship is still growing. The Farm Bureau 


There’s a place for young and old in Farm Bureau. 


is a family membership organization and 
now represents about four and one-half 
million farm people throughout the coun- 
try. 


nois now has more than 150,000 mem- 
bers. We know, of course, that in 
Illinois, men take leadership in the Farm 
Bureau, since farm women have their 
own organization, the Home Bureau. 
Still, in general, there is only one mem- 
bership in the Farm Bureau per family 
and many families look upon it as a 
family membership. 

There is a total of 210,000 farm fami- 
lies in Illinois, of which three-fourths 
are Farm Bureau members. Indeed, in 
some counties, 100 per cent of the 
farmers belong to the Farm Bureau. The 
Farm Bureau and its state organization, 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, are 
thus even more representative of farmers 
in the state of Illinois than the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is of the farmers 
of the nation. Without question it is the 
greatest state farm organization of its 
kind in the world. 

Many of the benefits of the Farm 
Bureau can be counted in terms of dollars 


Let’s look at the state situation. IIli- 


At a recent meeting in Hamilton 

county to welcome new members, the longest married and shortest married Farm Bureau 

wives receive orchids. Left, are Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ernst, married 44 years, and right, 
are Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Johnson, married two months. 


and cents, but the most important, the 
most significant, and the most lasting 
values of the organization cannot be so 
counted. Let us look, however, at some 
of the services performed by your organ- 
ization. 

The commercial benefits of the Farm 
Bureau are most easily counted in terms 
of dollars. The cooperatives, which in- 
clude grain, livestock, dairy, fruit, co- 
operative locker, serum, wool, cream, 
milk, insurance, supply, and other service 
cooperatiyes, pay rich dividends in pat- 
ronage and in stock. 

Those of you who have stock in these 
cooperatives know that they pay at least 
six per cent. Thus a $15 investment, 
which is the cost of a membership in the 
Farm Bureau, can mean $150 to $300 re- 
turns in dividends alone to the average 
tractor farmer in central Illinois. 

Public and legislative services are 
harder to count in terms of dollars and 
cents. Some of them can mean much 
greater differences than returns on the 
basis of patronage or investment in stock. 
Legislative representation in Washington 
and in Springfield can mean real savings 
and protection. 
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Editor’s Note 


Farm Bureau as it looks to a non- 
farmer is pictured 'in the following 
abridged speech by Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, 
professor of rural sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, given at the recent 
annual meeting of the Douglas County 
Farm Bureau. We feel it has a great 
deal of merit and interest for all farmers. 
Dr. Lindstrom is a long-time associate 
member of the Champaign County Farm 
Bureau. 
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The fact that your organization was 
able to secure appropriations for farm- 
to-market roads so that you now can 
drive over all-weather roads to market, 
to school, to church, gives you the kind 
of service and satisfaction that I think 
few of us can count in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

Tax assessment equalization is reported 
in your own annual report of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association to save 
farmers from 10 to 30 per cent on real 
estate taxes. If you paid $300 in real 
estate taxes before, this can mean a saving 
of as much as $90 in taxes to you: With 
the enlargement of our taxing bodies to 
include town and country people, it is 
increasingly important that the farmer's 
property be taxed on a fair basis—the 
same basis as the townsman’s property. 

The establishment of price policy laws 
can mean the difference between a real 
profit and a real loss on an individual 
farm in a single year. 

Other important services which are 
provided by your organization are legisla- 
tion for township consolidation for road 
purposes; the limiting of taxation above 
the maximum legal limit, without refer- 
endum to 10 to 15 per cent above that 
legal limit; the giving to rural people of 
a voice in the administration of the hos- 
pital authority (rural people can now by 
petition of 10 per cent ask for a separate 
vote on the establishment of a tax sup- 
ported hospital;) and the establishing of 
laboratories for testing for Bang’s dis- 
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ease, which may result in the elimination 
of the dreaded undulant fever. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
provides services in safety and public 
health. Help has been given in re- 
———s rural schools. 

The educational services which are 
most difficult to count in terms of dollars 
and cents often result in the highest re- 
turns. The Farm Bureau in Illinois, 
through its county relationships to the Ex- 
tension service, has a direct avenue to 
the research findings of the University of 
Illinois agricultural experiment station. 

Not the least important—possibly the 
most important—is the work done relat- 
ing to soil use and care. The farmers of 
the state have set up 66. soil-testing 
laboratories in Illinois to give farmers an 
opportunity of determining exactly what 
they need in the way of limestone, phos- 
phate, and potash. 

Studies in human and group relation- 
ships have just gotten underway at the 
agricultural experiment station, and we 
know only too little about how to live 
one with the other. It is even more diffi- 
cult to measure the value that may come 
out of such things as improved rural 
schools, the adequate protection of health 
—which can mean the difference between 
life and death in a farm family—and the 
improvement of rural community life 
through better churches, better libraries, 
more efficient local government, and 
social welfare and recreation that will 
mean happiness to the families. 

These cannot be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. Nor can the value of 
organizations for youth and adults in the 
community be measured in money. 4-H 
clubs do make money for the boys that 
take part. Many a boy has been able to 
start in farming as a result of his earn- 
ings through his 4-H club projects. 

The greatest value in 4-H club work, 
however, is the development of character 
and ability. Nor can members of our 
Rural Youth organizations measure what 
they get in terms of dollars. A Rural 
Youth group can give new life and new 
promise to the youth who are members. 
The Home Bureau organization has more 
than improved farm women’s cooking 
ability; it has made them sensitive to the 
needs of the family, and the community 


reat Organization 


and brings to the family many benefits 
which could not be brought otherwise. 

These are only a few of the benefits of 
the organization and related organizations 
of which you are a part. You must 
recognize, however, that the man who 
gets the greatest benefit is the man who 
not only regularly pays his dues, but the 
one who goes out to help build the or- 
ganization. 

The Farm Bureau in your county, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association in Illi- 
nois, and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in the United States, have 
come to be important organizations in 
the life of every farmer, for not only do 
benefits come to the Farm Bureau mem- 
bers themselves, but benefits in the way 
of public services, educational services, 
social and cultural services come to all 
farmers in the community. 

You cannot improve the road past 
your house and not improve the road past 
the house between you and the hard road. 
Thus your neighbor, who may not have 
helped to make the organization that 
helped to secure the appropriations that 
helped to build the road, gets the bene- 
fit of the organization, even though he is 
not a member of it. There are many 
other services and benefits that this non- 
member gets. It is the task of those of 
you who are members to get him to ap- 
preciate that he also benefits even though 
he does not help support the organiza- 
tion. One of the great concerns of the 
leadership of the Farm Bureau in Illinois 
and in the United States, it seems to me, 
is to be sure that the average member 
has the opportunity to help decide on the 
policies that are made by the organiza- 
tion. This can be done most effectively 
by the setting up of local community or- 
ganizations and the holding of local meet- 
ings in which the policies of the organi- 
zation are fully discussed and the reac- 
tions of the members to these policies are 
secured by vote; then these reactions 
should be relayed to the county Farm 
Bureau board and to the state board by 
the elected representatives of the local 
group. 

The Farm Bureau is a great organiza- 
tion; it can be kept great by being kept 
close to the people—their wishes, desires, 
and their interests. 
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YOUR NEIGHBORS IN THE STATE-WIDE 
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50% DDT Wettable Powder. AN ALL-OUT CAMPAIGN TO RID ILLINOIS OF FLIES eon 
25% DDT Emulsion. 4 t 
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Aero-Spray DDT Household 
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Bomb ¢ ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION No 
Double Action Trombone * UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ‘ , 
Sprayer. (For your bucket or * NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY « pai 
container) e ILLINOIS STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH ; wit 
¥ Four-gallon Knapsack Pressure : ‘ 
Spray. Your County Service Company will help you do the job easily and ‘ob 
(Large type opening for easy inexpensively. They have a supply of up-to-date material and Hs 
filling) equipment to meet these needs. can 
Y Eighteen-gallon Wheelbarrow spr 
Sprayer Unit. COOPERATING IN THIS PROGRAM ARE 4 


THE 77 COUNTY SERVICE COMPANIES AFFILIATED WITH 


(Easily operated by one person) 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY Hime 
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FLY-FREE state in ‘48. This is 
the~callyjme/ cry \of farm and ur- 
baa A ad/are uniting be- 


gipeetaty| organizations. de- 

dj wagegemeall out battle 
se and barn fly. 
e directed by the 


versity of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
and the state department of public health. 

County Farm Bureaus and farm ad- 
visers working with city health author- 
ities will direct the local drives, 
will enlist the aid of druggists, ard ‘ 
dealers, farmers, city hoysewi Ch 
bers of Commerce, and oth® qc 
munities of flies. 

The drive will start earl} es 
first step will consist of ridg@iilt 
and cities of fly-breeding sdfrces. 


include decaying plant and anim# a 


ter — manure, garbage, and ig 
straw. ; 

This clean-up work should be finished 
before the middle of May in Southern 
Illinois and before Memorial Day in the 
Northern area to rob flies of a place to 
lay their eggs. 

The second step in the state-wide cam- 
paign will be the farm-by-farm spraying 
with fly-killing DDT. 

Making a farm fly-free is not a hard 
job nor an expensive one. George Metz- 
ger, IAA field secretary, says a farmer 
can do the job for about $10 worth of 
spray materials. Any small portable pres- 
sure spray such as one used for spraying 
noxious weeds can be used. 

All farmers need to do, Metzger says, 
is to clean up such places as strawpile 
butts and manure piles early before flies 
start to hatch and then two or three times 
a year spray where flies most often roost. 
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roughout the month of June ef- 


Afosts will be centered on further in- 


€ spraying and the complete 
ination, if possible, of all flies 
missed during the first week in June. 

Metzger emphasized that the success 
of the program will depend too on a 
widespread follow-up drive to hold all 
gains. This will require sprayings at 
regular intervals throughout the sum- 
mer and into the fall. 


ON ILLINOIS FLIES 


Ceilings, walls, posts, pillars, board: 


fences, sheds, chicken houses, and out- 
door toilets are good places to spray, 
Metzger said. In addition, dairy cattle 
should be treated about every three weeks 
and beef cattle two or three times during 
the fly season. 

Whether or not your nearest neighbor 
sprays, you can still rid your own farm 
from the pests, Metzger pointed out. 
Flies do not travel far, and F oa do pick 
up a few from a near neighbor, your own 
spraying will kill them. 

At present 88 of the 99 county Farm 
Bureaus are enlisted in the fly-free cam- 
paign. It looks now as though this mid- 
summer pest will soon be doomed. 

County meetings for last minute in- 
struction and kick-off pep talks are 
expected to be held throughout the 
state the last two weeks in April. The 
first two weeks in April, public demon- 
strations will be held to explain the 
use and effectiveness of equipment 
and show what can be accomplished by 


spraying. 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, 
IAA RECORD 


By October leaders are expected to be 
able to appfaise the results of the cam- 
paign to rid thé state of flies. Farmers, 
in particular, will be interested in the 
results of the drive. They stand to 
gain much from its success. 

Flies are bred in filth. They live in 
filth. And transmit filth born disease. 
They carry more than 20 diseases of hu- 
mans including typhoid fever, tuberculo- 
sis, dysentery, and possibly polio. 

Metzger emphasizes also that flies cost 
the farmer money. Tests have shown 
that fly-free cows give up to 15 per cent 
more milk during the three or four sum- 
mer months. Beef cattle will gain up to 
a third of a pound a day more if they 
are not pestered by flies. 

Health and money saved are impor- 
tant.. But think of the comfort! How 
many times have you been blinded when 
old bossy — searching out a blood-suck- 
ing fly — clubbed you in both eye balls 
with the blunt end of a fast swing tail? 


ll 


Top. John Derrer, Carroll county, pulls out can from electric milk cooler 
housed in sunken pit. Center. Sam Kloepping stands by window of well- 
lighted cement block basement. Calves are healthy. Bottom. Bob 
Shubert is pleased with new metal storage rack which keeps pails and 
cans off floor. Right: In Bob Shubert’s Carroll county dairy barn you see 
what it takes to produce Grade A milk: clean, healthy cows; well-lighted 
barn with painted walls, tight floor and ceiling. 


Plan for... 


‘Grade A’ Now 


AIRYMEN who are thinking of 

modernizing their dairy barns 

would do well to plan their im- 

provements to pass Grade A re- 

quirements. New Grade A markets 
may be open to them within the next 
few years. 

Sam Kloepping, Stephenson county 
dairyman near Pearl City, provides an ex- 
ample of a farmer who planned before he 
rebuilt. He rebuilt his old dairy barn 
last fall to pass the inspection for Grade 
A milk and is selling his milk now at a 
premium price to the Prairie Farms 
Creamery at Mount Carroll. 

Kloepping’s barn, like many, was in 
need of remodeling. It was old and 
poorly lighted. His rebuilt barn, in con- 
trast, is as bright inside as a modern 
store. It has mee it possible for Kloepp- 
ing to qualify for Grade A milk at a time 
when Illinois markets are expanding. 

Farmers who intend to build or re- 
model to meet Grade A, as Kloepping has 
done, will do well to check first with 
inspectors from markets where their milk 
will probably be sold. 

The trend in Illinois is toward Grade 
A. Consider that municipal Grade A or- 
dinances for bottled milk are now in ef- 
fect at Chicago, Elgin, Peoria, Decatur, 
Rantoul, Rockford, Freeport, Davenport, 
Ia., St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis. 
Rock Island and Champaign will require 
Grade A milk late this year. McLean 
county has passed an ordinance effective 
April 1, 1949. Chicago also requires that 
Grade A be used in the manufacture of 
ice-cream, and there is a trend toward re- 
quiring Grade A milk for additional 
products in large metropolitan markets. 

Prairie Farms Creamery plants at Car- 
bondale, Carlinville, Olney, Bloomington, 
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By J. S. MASON, birector IAA Dept. Dairy Marketing 


Henry and Mt. Carroll, are either han- 
dling Grade A now or plan to do so 
soon. The Producers Dairy of Danville is 
also developing a Grade A milk supply. 

Many Illinois dairymen in the Chicago 
and St. Louis areas have been producing 
Grade A for a long time. They have con- 
sistantly received a premium price for 
their efforts. 

Records kept by the Pure Milk Associ- 
ation, the Chicago milk cooperative, show 
that in recent years their farmers have 
been paid from 45 to 50 cents a hundred 
above condensery prices. This premium 
has meant $700 a year more for the aver- 
age producer who last year shipped 400 
pounds of milk daily. 

To bear the Grade A label, milk in 
Illinois must be of a high quality, and 
produced in sanitary barns amid clean 
surroundings. 

The milk quality is determined largely 
by its bacteria count (less than 200,000 
per c.c.) and by its sediment test. These 
tests follow a standard pattern. 

The physical requirements of the farm, 
however, vary from city to city and some 
times from inspector to inspector. It is 
unfortunate that these have been the cause 
of bitterness, particularly during the pe- 
riod when Grade A programs were being 
started in new milk sheds. Differences 
have usually been settled with the passing 
of time. — 

This has not been the case in St. Louis, 
a condition Sanitary Milk Producers As- 
sociation is trying to correct. 

Many farmers feel, and with reason, 
that the test for Grade A milk should be 
the quality and bacteria count of the milk 
itself. Unfortunately the trend is not in 
this direction, and inspectors are placing 

(Continued on page 21) 
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ORTHERN Illinois farmers are 
preparing to wage war on the 
European corn borer as never 
before. 

They have good reason to. 
Entomologists of the State Natural His- 
tory Survey say the corn borer outlook 
for 1948 is a dark one. The right com- 


By JIM THOMSON, 


bination of circumstances is expected to 
bring out a record number in the north- 
ern counties. 

The threat is greatest in northwest- 
ern Illinois—north of Highway 34 and 
west of Highway 51—where 15 coun- 
ties have nearly three bores; per plant. 
In at least three of these counties the 
population averages four per plant. 

Farther south the borer population 
ranges from a little over one borer per 
plant to practically none in southern 
Illinois. 

Corn borer infestation has been 
heavy in northern Illinois because the 
growing cycle of the corn crop has 
closely paralleled the growth cycle of 
the borer. 

If moths come out early and the corn 
crop is late, the number of borers may 
be no greater and perhaps lower than 


War on 


Borer Menace 


in 1947. On the other hand, if the 
corn is planted early and moths come 
late, Natural History Survey entomolo- 
gists says we may well expect a corn 
borer outbreak more disastrous than 
we have yet experienced. 

What can the farmer do to meet the 
corn borer menace? According to 


Asst. Editor, IAA RECORD 


Entomologist G. C. Decker, the most 
important single thing a farmer can 
do to control borers is to plow his 
fields clean. 

“A good clean plowing job,” Decker 
says, “can make a tremendous contri- 
bution to corn borer control. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the borers can be de- 
stroyed in this manner.” 

When the corn is above ground and 
the borer attacks the young plant in 
damaging numbers, it is necessary to 
use a deadly insecticide. DDT is the 
most practical. It is cheaper and plenti- 
ful. 

When applied at the right time it 
takes about one pound of DDT to the 
acre at a cost of $1.25 to $1.50. Ex- 
periments show a 3 to 16 per cent in- 
crease in corn yields where the field 
is treated with insecticide. Failures 


Corn borer eggs are readily visible on the 
underside of the corn leaves. 


were reported but spraying was 90 per 
cent successful and paid for the work 
done plus a margin of profit. Com- 
mercial sprayers are expected to be in 
the field this year with rigs worth 
$2,000 to $3,000. They charge around 
$2.50 per acre including materials. Air- 
plane applications of DDT run $3.50 
to $4.00 per acre. Ground sprays for 
the average farm are available for $200 
to $500. 


According to J. H. Bigger, Natural 
History Survey entomologist, if DDT 
applications are.made in late June and 
the crop is picked in October and No- 
vember no harm will result from feed- 
ing it to meat animals, 


He said, however, that it was not 
advisable yet to feed the corn to dairy 
animals until further experiments have 
been made. 


Entomologist J. M. Wright, is study- 
ing the effects of an imported parasite 
on the corn borer. He said that results 
so far were inconclusive but encourag- 
ing. 

Farmers plagued by corn borers this 
spring are advised to get in touch with 
their farm advisers during the early 
part of the growing season in order 
to know when to apply the insecticide 
at the proper time. 


inset shows 
larva in corn stalk. 


Top. John Derrer, Carroll county, pulls out can from electric milk cooler 
housed in sunken pit. Center. Sam Kloepping stands by window of well- 
Calves are healthy. 
Shubert is pleased with new metal storage rack which keeps pails and 

In Bob Shubert’s Carroll county dairy barn you see 
clean, healthy cows; well-lighted 
barn with painted walls, tight floor and ceiling. 


lighted cement biock basement. 


cans off floor. Right: 
what it takes to produce Grade A milk: 


Plan for 
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‘Grade A Now 


Bottom. Bob 


By J. S. MASON, Director IAA Dept. Dairy Marketing 


AIRYMEN who are thinking of 
modernizing their dairy 

would do well to plan their im- 
provements to pass Grade A re- 
quirements. New Grade A markets 
within the next 


barns 


be open to them 


: 
Kloepping, 


Stephenson county 
dairyman near Pearl City, provides an e€x- 
ample of a farmer who planned before he 
rebuilt. He rebuilt his old dairy barn 
last fall to pass the inspection for Grade 
A milk and ts selling his milk now at a 
premium price to the Prairie Farms 
Creamery at Mount Carroll. 

Kloepping’s barn, like many, was in 
need of remodeling. It was old and 
poorly lighted. His rebuilt barn, in con- 
trast, is as bright inside as a modern 
store. It has made it possible for Kloepp- 
ing to qualify for Grade A milk at a time 
when I|linois markets are expanding. 

Farmers who intend to build or re- 
model to meet Grade A, as Kloepping has 
done, will do well to check first with 
inspectors from markets where their milk 
will probably be sold. 

The trend in Illinois is toward Grade 
A. Consider that municipal Grade A or- 
dinances for bottled milk are now in ef- 
fect at Chicago, Elgin, Peoria, Decatur, 
Rantoul, Rockford, Freeport, Davenport, 
Ta., St. Louts. Mo., and East St. Louis. 


Rock Island and npaign will require 
Grade A milk late this year. McLean 
re) has passed an ordinance effective 
\pril 1, 1949, Chicago also requires that 
Grad used in the manufacture of 


ream, and there is a trend toward re- 
quiring Grade A milk for additional 
roducts in lar metropolitan markets. 
Prairie Farms Creamery plants at Car- 
bondale, Carlinville, Olney, Bloomington, 


I 


Henry and Mt. Carroll, are either han- 
dling Grade A now or plan to do so 
soon. The Producers Dairy of Danville is 
also developing a Grade A milk supply 

Many Illinois dairymen in the Chicago 
and St. Louis areas have been producing 
Grade A fora long time. They have con 
sistantly received a premium price for 
their efforts. 

Records kept by the Pure Milk Associ 
ation, the € hicago milk cooperative, show 
that in recent years their farmers have 
been paid from 45 to 50 cents a hundred 
above condensery prices. This premium 
has meant $700 a year more for the aver- 
age producer who last year shipped 400 
pounds of milk daily. 

To bear the Grade A label, milk in 
Illinois must be of a high quality, and 
produced in sanitary barns amid clean 
surroundings. 

The milk quality is determined largely 
by its bacteria count (less than 200,000 
per c.c.) and by its sediment test. These 
tests follow a standard pattern. 

The physical requirements of the farm, 
however, vary from city to city and some 
times from inspector to inspector. It is 
unfortunate that these have been the cause 
of bitterness, particularly during the pe 
riod when Grade A programs were being 
started in new milk sheds. Differences 
have usually been settled with the passing 
of time. 

This has not been the case in St. Louts, 
a condition Sanitary Milk Producers As- 
sociation is trying to correct 

Many farmers fecl, and with reason, 
that the test tor Grade A milk should be 
the quality and bacteria count of the milk 
itself. Unfortun*tely the trend is not in 
this direction, and inspectors are placing 

(Continued puree 21) 
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Illinois farmers are 


ORTHERN 


war on. the 


preparing to Wage 
European corn borer as never 
before. 

They have good reason to. 


Entomologists of the State Natural His- 
tory Survey say the corn borer outlook 


for 1948 1s a dark one. The right com 
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bination of circumstances is expected to 
bring out a record number in the north- 
ern counties. 

The threat is greatest in 
ern Illinois—north of Highway 34 
west of Highway 51—-where 15 coun- 
ties have nearly three bore: per plant. 
In at least three of these counties the 
population averages four per plant. 

Farther south the borer population 
ranges from a little over one borer per 
plant to practically none in southern 
Illinots. 

Corn borer infestation 
heavy in northern Illinois because the 
growing cycle of the corn crop has 
closely paralleled the growth cycle of 
the borer. 

If moths come out early and the corn 
crop is late, the number of borers may 
be no greater and perhaps lower than 


northwest- 


has been 


This is @ sprayer used by the Illinois Natural 
History Survey in corn borer control experi- 
ments in northern Illinois last summer. 
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oa Illinois Farm Supply Co. 


Grows and Expands 


HE Illinois Farm Supply Company 
observed its 21st birthday on March 
4. It has reached the age of ma- 
turity. And with this maturity 
comes added growth and expansion. The 
company has had a long and successful 


history in serving the Farm Bureau mem- 


bers of Illinois. Now, however, it is 
entering a new era. This new era means 
entering the field of processing and 
manufacturing in order to provide greater 
assurance of supplies and increased secur- 
ity to more than 100,000 Farm Bureau 
patrons of its 104 Member Companies. 
The plans for the growth and expan- 
sion of the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany include the production and manv- 
facture of needed plant foods and feeds 
as well as the petroleum products nec- 
essary for farming. To this end, each of 
the member companies, with their many 
hundreds of volunteer Farm Bureau work- 
ers, has been actively engaged in a state- 
wide campaign for the sale of additional 
shares of their respective preferred stock. 


A portion of these funds will remain 
with each member company as additional 
working capital and for necessary required 


facilities. A portion will be invested in 
the preferred stock of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. 

Through these efforts, farmers them- 
selves are strengthening their own or- 
ganizations and making definite plans to 
meet the many challenges of the future. 

What are the plans for the growth and 
expansion of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company ? 

Fuels 


The most dramatic move into the field 
of production and manufacture was the 
recent purchase of the Pana Refining 
Company. This purchase involved all of 
the outstanding capital stock of the Pana 
Refining Company as well as the facili- 
ties including inventories, pipe lines, 
stocks of crude oil, and buildings. 

The annual production capacity of the 
Pana Refining Company is about 35,000,- 
000 gallons of fuels. At the time of pur- 
chase, approximately 50 per cent of this 
output was under contract to other firms. 
Thus, Illinois Farm Supply Company, this 
year, will have about 
50 per cent of the 
total output of the 
Pana Refining Com- 
pany available for 
Illinois Farm Bureau 
patrons. 
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The poechese of this refinery represents 
a step forward by the Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Company to improve its supply po- 
sition in an all-out effort to provide Farm 
Bureau members of Illinois with essential 
fuels needed for farming. The acquisi- 
tion of this property will serve to alleviate 
the supply problem 
to a certain extent 
but will not be the 
| complete solution of 

| the problem. 

And now a word 
about the suppliers 
of petroleum fuels. 
Farm Bureau mem- 
ber patrons should 
know that the princi- 
al suppliers, who 
have rat the Illi- 

| nois Farm Supply 

| Company in the past 

————————~ 10 to 15 years, are 

continuing to do a splendid job. How- 

ever, they are not able to increase the sup- 

ply to the organization since the acute- 

ness of the present situation has been 

brought on by the tremendous increase 
in demand. 


Plant Foods 


The second big field into which the 
Illinois Farm Supply Company is expand- 
ing is that of Plant Foods. This repre- 
sents an effort to provide Illinois Farm 
Bureau members with an increased sup- 
ply of those plant foods needed to main- 
tain soil fertility and crop production. 


The construction of a new fertilizer 
acidulating and mixing plant was author- 
ized by the I.F.S. company board of di- 
rectors in their special meeting March 10. 
The contract bid, submitted by the James 
Stewart Company, Chicago, was approved 
with construction of the fertilizer plant to 
commence on March 15. 


The new plant will be located at Fair- 
mount City, Ill., on U. S. Highway 40. 


This plant, when completed, will have 
an annual capacity of 40,000 tons of 
superphosphate and 40,000 tons of mixed 
goods. It will serve the southern two- 
thirds of Illinois utilizing both track and 
rail service. 


Transportation 

The third important decision made by 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company board 
of directors is that of further expansion 
in the field of river petroleum transporta- 
tion. 

The petroleum division of the company 
supplied 171,000,000 gallons of petrole- 
um products during the past fiscal year. 
Most of these supplies moved through 
facilities owned by the company and were 
transported up the river to terminals by 
tow boat and barge. Any further increase 
in supplies, with its resulting savings in 
transportation, depends upon an enlarge- 
ment of the company’s river transport. 

To realize this two-fold objective, the 
board of directors has authorized the pur- 
chase of a third tow boat to go into serv- 
ice with our present owned Blue Seal and 
Wabash. This proposed new boat will be 
twice as large as the Blue Seal. Its engines 
wil! develop over 1500 H.P. while the 
Blue Seal is rated at 800 H.P. capacity. 

In addition, authorization has been 
made for the purchase of four new 
12,000 barrel barges. These barges, each 
of which holds 504,000 gallons of fuel, 
have 50 per cent more capacity than those 
now owned by the company. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company is ex- 
panding and growing—to better the Farm 
Bureau membership of our great state. 
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Airplane view of newly acquired Pana 
Refinery. Left: Thermal cracking unit ot refinery. 
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Blue Seal Feed Mill at Benton. 
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second 


Foods. 


fertilizer 


comps iny 


nt to 


\p The new plant will be located at Fair- 


mount City, Hl.. on U. S. Highway 40. 


This plant, when completed. will have 
an annual capacity of -i0,000 tons. of 
superphosphate and 40,000 tons of mixed 
goods. It will serve the southern two- 
thirds of Illinois utilizing both trick and 
rail service. 
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Proposed new fertilizer plant 
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To realize this two-fold object t! 

board of directors has authorized the pur 

chase ot a thrrd tow boat to go into st r\ 


ce With our present owned Bluc Seal ar 
Wabash This proposed new boat wi be 
twice as large as the Blue Seal. Its engines 
will develop over 1500 H.P. wh | 
Blue Sea il is rated at SOO H.P 

In addition. authorization ha 
made for the rhase of tour new 
12.000 barrel barges Vhese barges. €act 
of which holds 304,000 gallons of fuel 
have 50 per cent m ity tl hos 
now owned by the IT 

Illinois Farm Supply Mpa S 


panding and growing—to better the Farn 


Bureau 


membership of our great state 


Marine Terminal at Kingston Mines, on the Illinois river. 


Laboratory at Naperville tests many p 
ucts including feed and petroleum. 


Marine Terminal at Shawneetown, on 
Ohio river. 


Left: Manager Forrest C. Fairchild of the Prairie Farms Creamery 
at Bloomington watches the new wrapping and cartoning ma- 
chine recently installed at the Bloomington plant. it wraps and 
cartons 30 pounds of butter per minute. Operating machine is 
Carl Ummel (left). Below: Here is a line-up of the packaged 
dairy products now being produced at the Prairie Farms Creamery 
at Olney—pasteurized milk, vitamin D milk, coffee cream, half 
and half, chocolate drink, cottage cheese, buttermilk, whipping 


EEP ABREAST of the times is a 

° motto that the Prairie Farms 

Creameries in Illinois have taken to 

heart. It has meant tackling from 

every possible angle the problem of 

selling the best grade of milk and milk 
products to new or expanding markets. 

In this day of machines it means buy- 
ing the best of modern, intricate pack- 
aging machinery—and making sure that 
the milk that goes into that package is of 
top quality. 

One of these new machines was pur- 
chased and installed last September at the 
Prairie Farms Creamery at Olney. It is 
a bottling machine that fills and seals 
milk in paper cartons. Since they started 
selling dairy products in paper containers 
last September their sales have doubled. 

The products the Olney creamery are 
packaging in modern cardboard con- 
tainers include pasteurized milk, ho- 
mogenized Vitamin D milk, half-and- 
half, coffee cream, whipping cream, choc- 
olate milk, and buttermilk. 


Carl Cook operates the new paper carton 
milk bottling machine in the Prairie Farms 
Creamery at Olney. 
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PRODUCTS HAVE THE 


To make their operations more efficient 
the Prairie Farms Creamery at Blooming- 
ton also installed a new packaging ma- 
chine. It is a butter cutting and wrap- 
ping machine that takes butter directly 
from the churn. The butter comes out 
of this new $16,000 machine in pound 
Prairie Farms packages consisting of four 
quarter-pound sticks neatly wrapped. 


The sales of Prairie Farms dairy prod- 
ucts have steadily increased for reasons 
other than new ways of packaging. The 
creameries have been leaders in the cam- 
paign to improve milk quality on the 
farm. 


In bringing home to their farmer 
patrons the need to produce better milk, 
the Olney creamery has again been a 
leader. 


More than a year ago they started a 
a program and made it attractive to 
armers by paying a bonus for milk 
handled in electric coolers and stored in 
milk houses. A bonus also was paid for 


Glenn Hasslinger (left), route salesman, 
and W. G. Koertge, sales manager, pick 
up case at end of bottling machine. 
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cream, and butter. 


milk that passed certain laboratory tests 
for cleanliness. 

Along their milk routes this winter 
and spring two quality fieldmen, Lee 
Shafer and Roger Taylor, are holding 
meetings to explain the Olney creamery’s 
expanding quality program. Patrons come 
and bring their families. More than 
600 have attended. 

Milk quality has improved markedly. 
It sells well on all new markets where 
it is being introduced. In the Olney ter- 


‘ritory Prairie Farms bottled milk is fast 


becoming the proud campanion of Prairie 
Farms butter. 

Like other Prairie Farms Creameries, 
this hard hitting cooperative has not 
stopped even here. They are promoting 
sales through an active advertising pro- 
gram. W. G. Koertge, sales manager, 
not only seeks new sales outlets, but 
works to expand markets where the Olney 
creamery is now established. 


(Continued on page 21) 
Gerald Gier, superintendent of bottled milk 


operations, checks the operation of the Pure 
Pak machine. 
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RURAL YOUTH 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young People's Activities 


HE Grange gave to the PULASKI-ALEX- 

ANDER Farm Bureau the Grange 
grounds at Villa Ridge with the provision 
that it be used principally for 4-H and 
Rural Youth work. 

The building as it stood on the grounds 
was not in good condition or adequate for 
these purposes. Therefore, it was decided 
that the old building be razed and a new 
one built. This new structure will be built 
entirely from contributions made by the 
people of the two counties. 

The PULASKI-ALEXANDER Rural 
Youth group gave three performances of the 
play, “That Watkins Girl,” to help raise 
funds. The three-act comedy was presented 
at Olive Branch, Ullin, and Mound City, 
Jan. 29, Feb. 4 and Feb. 12. The proceeds 
from the play totaled $438.78. 

Educational Meetings 

Educational meetings over the state are 
adding much information to Rural Youthers’ 
fund of knowledge. 

KANE heard E. E. McCoy of the County 
School Survey Committee in February speak 
vn “Proposals of the Survey Committee.” 
He emphasized the proposal to equalize 
taxes for educational purposes in the public 
schools. A roller skating party was planned 
for March with guests from COOK and 
DuPAGE. Avery Stevens and Harry Buch- 
holz served as the committee. : 

Using agree-disagree statements on “How 
to Find and Win a Mate” EDGAR had fun 
in January discussing matrimony. In Feb- 
ruary Ralph Pantle chose five “quiz kids” 
and staged a program on “Highway Safety.” 
An informal dance was held March 10. 

KANKAKEE | sponsored a_ county-wide 
meeting for people of all ages on farm and 
home grounds planning under leadership of 
Prof. Keith Hinchcliffe, U. of I. The Feb- 
ruary meeting featured a debate on the 
subject, “The New Look in Women’s Fash- 
ions. 

LA SALLE heard Richard Hornbeck in 
January on the “Advantages of Insurance.” 
The “Rail Splittin'”” party in “Abe's Cabin,” 
Farm Bureau auditorium, was cast in the 
form of the annual banquet, Feb. 4. Dr. W. 
G. Kammlade, U. of I., was guest speaker. 
“The cabin was. decorated with a brown 
false ceiling, a large fire place at one end, 
brown paper on the walls representing logs, 
and a rail fence built across the front of the 
stage.” 

EDWARDS heard a talk on “Early His- 
tory” of the county by Mrs. Virginia Skin- 
ner. In the March meeting the group visited 
the Edwards County Historical Society. 

“Lincoln’s Life Decisions” was the edu- 
cational feature of WAYNE county Rural 
av igy at the February meeting held at Fair- 

eld. 
Home Recreation 

“Home Recreation” was the January topic 
for TAZEWELL and was led by Velma 
Ackerman. Prof. Hinchcliffe, U. of I., pre- 
sented “What’s New in an Old House” in 
February. 

Farm Adviser C. A. Hughes showed his 
North COOK group interesting pictures tak- 
en last fall on “The Oregon Trail,” and “In 
the Black Hills.” 

The Prophetstown-Tampico Warriors and 
Newton Notions of WHITESIDE held a 
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joint meeting in January at Erie and heard 
a talk on the operation of the casein factory 
there. The county-wide “George Washing- 
ton Ball’’ at Galt Grange, was the big event 
of the year. Frances Bauer headed ticket 
sales. 

SCOTT heard a temperance address given 
by the Rev. Kenneth Douglas at Bluffs high 
school, Feb. 17. LOGAN went en masse to 
Lincoln high schoo] to hear Pres. George 
D. Stoddard, U. of I, on Feb. 26. The 


group was represented by a member on the 
platform with Dr. Stoddard. 

SHELBY had social dancing instruction 
under the leadership of Miss Harriet Elliott, 
U. of I, Feb. 26, at the Westervelt high 
school. 

MADISON says im a recent issue of the 


Tattler, “Nope we didn’t forget all about 
the membership drive. There’s just not too 
much to report except more dues are com- 
ing in right along and there have been sev- 
eral new names added to the mailing list of 
the Tattler.” 

The Pleasant Valley group of MCHENRY 
presented “Travel Etiquette” as the educa- 
tional feature for the January meeting. 
Leader was Don Perkins. 

Bureau Holds Parents Night 

BUREAU held parents’ night Feb. 19 with 
a panel discussion. The theme was ‘‘Exten- 
sion Service Speaks.” MERCER staged a 
big musical show Feb. 3. Surrounding coun- 
ties contributed talent for this event. 

MACON’S members held an “End of the 
Year” banquet on March 6 in Warrensburg, 


K 


La Salle county Rural 
Youth officers recent- 
ly elected: back, 
Wayne Elliott, Don 
Freebairn, vice pres.; 
Bob Ashley; and Stan- 
ley Wright. Seated: 
Mae Pitstick; Betty 
Barr, sec’y treas.; and 
Mariam. McConville, 
president. 


where they looked squarely at the values 
and purposes of Rural Youth. 


Reporter Viola Ewald writes: “Activities 
of EFFINGHAM’S Rural Youth have been 
on an upward trend. Rural Youth Day at 
Farm and Home Week was attended by Pres. 
Fred Laugerhausen, Warren Soltwedel and 
Norman Kirchoffer. 


“A special feature of the February meet- 
ing was a recording made of 25 of the mem- 
bers by the manager of station WCRA and 
played on the radio station a few days later. 
Skating parties are held the last Thursday of 
each month and have proved to be very 
popular with the Rural Youthers. Other 
activities of our monthly meetings have been 
short skits and plays, quizzes, ensemble mu- 
sic, and the old-time folk and square dances.” 

Many Raising Funds 

Groups throughout the state are holding 
box socials and sponsoring plays and ban- 
quets to raise funds for various activities, to 
make entertainment, and to provide an op- 
portunity to work together. 

BOND'S January meeting was a movie en- 
titled “Pop Rings the Doorbell.” A box 
social was held at Smithboro, Feb. 24, a 
play was presented in connection with the 
event. CHRISTIAN, holding its banquet at 


Warren Bull, Ste- 
phenson county, 
asks for a higher 
bid as he auction- 
eers at a recent 
Rural Youth box 
social. 


Taylorville, March 27, scheduled Ray Farris 
of CLARK to serve as toastmaster. OGLE 
banqueted at Polo March 6, saw Insurance 
Director Clare Bradford's colored slides of 
his western travels, and then closed the 
evening with dancing. Committee members 
were Fred LaBudde, Helen Baker, Ed Dew, 
and Ed Schnulle. Another big venture was 
the presentation of the annual Rural Youth 
plays at Mt. Morris and Polo. KNOX built 
its banquet around the theme of “Down on 
the Farm.” Twelve counties were repre- 
sented by 230 guests. 

RICHLAND planned its 7th annual ban- 
quet around the theme — “Don't Wait, It's 
48." Miss Marion Simon, Jasper county 
home adviser, spoke on the theme, “Devel- 
oping a Better Personality.” 
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y EEP ABREAST ot the times ts a 
/ motto that the Farms 
Creameries in Illinois have taken to 
heart. It has meant tackling from 
every possible angle the problem ot 
selling the best grade of milk and milk 
products to new or expanding markets. 
In this day of machines it means buy- 


Prairie 


ing the best of modern, intricate pack- 


aging machinery—and making sure that 


the milk that goes into that package is ot 
top quality. 

One of these new machines was pur 
chased and installed last September at the 
Prairie Farms Creamery at Olney. It 1s 
a bottling machine that fills and seals 
milk in paper cartons. Since they started 
selling dairy products in paper containers 
last September their sales have doubled 

The products the Olney creamery are 
packaging in modern cardboard con- 
tainers imclude pasteurized milk, ho- 
mogenized Vitamin D milk, half-and- 
halt, coffee cream, whipping cream, choc- 
olate milk, and buttermilk 


Carl Cook operates the new paper carton 
milk bottling machine in the Prairie Farms 
Creamery at Olney. 


To make their operations more efficicnt 
the Prairie Farms Creamery at Blooming- 
ton also installed a new packaging ma- 
chine. It is a butter cutting and wrap- 
ping machine that takes butter directly 
trom the churn. The butter comes out 
of this new $16,000 machine in pound 
Prairie Farms packages consisting of four 
quarter-pound sticks neatly wrapped. 

The sales of Prairie Farms dairy prod- 
ucts have steadily increased for reasons 
other than new ways of packaging. The 
creameries have been leaders in the cam- 
paign to improve milk quality on the 
farm. 


In bringing home to their farmer 
patrons the need to produce better milk, 
the Olney creamery has again been a 
leader. 


More than a year ago they started a 
quality program and made it attractive to 
tarmers by paying a bonus for milk 
handled in electric coolers and stored in 


milk houses. A bonus also was paid for 


Glenn Hasslinger (left), route salesman, 
and W. G. Koertge, sales manager, pick 
up case at end of bottling machine. 
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Left: Manager Forrest C. Fairchild of the Prairie Farms Creamery 
at Bloomington watches the new wrapping and cartoning ma- 
chine recently installed at the Bloomington plant. 
cartons 30 pounds of butter per minute. 
Carl Ummel (left). 


cream, and butter. 
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milk that passed certain laboratory tests 
tor cleanliness. 


Along their milk routes this winter 
and spring two quality fieldmen, Lee 
Shafer and Roger Taylor, are holding 
mectings to explain the Olney creamery’s 
expanding quality program. Patrons come 
and bring their families. More than 
600 have attended. 

Milk quality has improved markedly. 
It sells well on all new markets where 
it is being introduced. In the Olney ter- 
ritory Prairie Farms bottled milk is fast 
becoming the proud campanion of Prairie 
Farms butter. 

Like other Prairie Farms Creameries, 
this hard hitting cooperative has not 
stopped even here. They are promoting 
sales through an active advertising pro- 


gram. W. G. Koertge, sales manager, 


not only seeks new sales outlets, but 
works to expand markets where the Olney 
creamery is now established. 


(Continued pave 21) 
Gerald Gier, superintendent of bottled milk 


operations, checks the operation of the Pure 
Pak machine. 


It wraps and 
Operating machine is 
Below: Here is a line-up of the packaged 
dairy products now being produced at the Prairie Farms Creamery 
at Olney—pasteurized milk, vitamin D milk, coffee cream, half 
and half, chocolate drink, cottage cheese, buttermilk, whipping 
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OUTHERN Illinois fruit growers 
must sell more fruit by brand name 
rather than by grade, L. L. Colvis, 
Illinois Agricultural Association sec- 
retary of marketing, told fruit farm- 

ers attending the 27th annual meeting of 

the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange in 
late February at Carbondale. 


McBride said. At the time of the annual 
meeting, 18,000 bushels were still in stor- 
age. Capacity of the building is 60,000 
bushels. 

McBride told the membership of plans 
to use a new container for marketing 
peaches in 1948. The box is known as 
the Sparton and is used extensively by 


Board and management of the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange for 1948 are shown in 


Carbondale during their annual meeting. 


Left to right, front: 


Manager R. S. McBride; 


F. G. Anderson, secretary-treasurer, Union; E. D. McGuire, Jackson, vice-president; and 


A. O. Eckert, president, St. Clair. 


Back row: 


R. B. Endicott, Pulaski; C. R. Boland, Edgar; 


Nelson Cummins, Jefferson; William Beauman, Johnson; Dr. L. A. Floyd, Bond; and Arthur 


Foreman, Pike. 


Not in picture are H. E. Hartley, Marion; Lyman Creed, Marion; and 


D. B. Kirtland, Crawford. 


Colvis, principal speaker at the meet- 
ing, pointed out that although the Fruit 
Growers Exchange is a cooperative dedi- 
cated to the service of all fruit growers, 
it will have to set high standards that 
growers must meet. “Increasing competi- 
tion,” he said, “‘demands it.” 

Leading the fight for quality as he has 
for many years, President A. O. Eckert, 
St. Clair county, said: “We can expect 
tougher competition in 1948. We must 
keep on our toes. We want to help our 
growers but the man who grows poor 
quality fruit year after year isn’t fair to 
his neighbors who are working hard. He 
isn’t fair to his co-op. Neither co-ops nor 
anyone else can flourish with that kind of 
business. 

“Let's have better color and better fin- 
ish in our fruit,’ Eckert continued. 
“Don’t overlook eye appeal. It gets the 
business.” 

Manager R. S. McBride reiterated the 
need for better quality fruit. ‘Poor qual- 
ity fruit,” he said, ‘requires more time 
and effort to dispose of.” 

The Fruit Growers Exchange cold stor- 
age building, used for the first time in 
1947, stored 59,000 bushels of apples. 
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| IAA Co-op Expands Wool Buying 


AVE you heard of the big changes made by the Illinois Wool 
Marketing Association in their expanded wool buying pro- 
gram for this spring? Here are three principal changes of 
interest to Illinois farmers: 

1. Growers will receive advance checks within three days of 

the time their wool arrives at the new warehouse in Paris, Edgar 
county. This cash advance will amount to about 75 per cent of the 


market value of the wool. 


2. Growers who sell their wool through the cooperative will 
be furnished wool bags and paper twine free of charge. 

3. Warehousing, grading, and sale of wool will be handled 
centrally through the Paris warehouse. This should result in lower 
marketing costs and greater net returns to the grower. 

The Wool Marketing Association has set a goal of one million 
pounds of wool. It needs this expanded volume to operate with the 
greatest efficiency. You can help put this program over by market- 
ing your wool through your own statewide cooperative. 


x * 


western fruit growers. Manager McBride 
announced also that starting this year, the 
Fruit Growers Exchange would market a 
high quality peach under the brand name 
“Prairie Chief.” He said the Fruit Ex- 
change plans to build it up as a high 
quality fruit with a nation-wide reputa- 
tion. This can be done, he said, only 
with the cooperation of our growers. 

Colvis suggested that some thought 
should be given to the distribution system. 
“At present,” he said, “fruit distribution 
is too expensive. Farmers have done a 
good job of adjusting their products to 
demand but they still face up to the same 
old methods of distribution. Livestock 
people pay about three per cent for trans- 
portation and first sale cost while fruit 
growers must pay about 30 per cent.” 

The organization’s subsidiary, Fruit 
Exchange Supply Company, distributed 
patronage refunds valued at $31,312. The 
refunds went to 900 patrons who bought 
the record-breaking amount of $743,526 
of orchard supplies, insecticides and ferti- 
lizers during the fiscal year ending Dec. 
31, 1947. 

Illinois is expected to have a smaller 
peach crop in 1948 than it had in the 
past three years. Peach men estimate an 

(Continued on page 21) 
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. ‘TO SALES! 


places fa-a-st . . . these colorful, sales-pointed MILK messages! They're really 
jal Delivery Billboards" — flashed to most of America's millions from the sides 
han 6,000 busy Railway Express trucks in month-long postings. Wherever there 
ple they are on the move — flashing a half million sales impressions every daylight 
industry's sales messages 180,000,000 times a month. 
exclusive and forceful American Dairy Association sales-making campaign is on 
ounding up business on MILK, BUTTER, CHEESE, ICE CREAM, and EVAPORATED 
is but one of the American Dairy Association's long-range promotional siege- 
ich include magazines and newspapers, billboards and radio, research, trade tie-ins, 
special events. You're helped every day, in every way, by the American Dairy 
ion. This is your business-action program for “SALES — Not Surplus." 
bis Farmers contribute to this program through their Producers’ Dairy, Prairie 
eamery or Bargaining Association. 
i& program has the wholehearted support of your Illinois Milk Producers Association 
ie Farms Creameries. 


American Dairy Association Express 


E 


ILLINOIS MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
AND PRAIRIE FARMS CREAMERIES 
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ARM groups have been asking for 

the past 20 years with increasing 

frequency, “Where can we get a 

doctor to replace old Doc Jones?” 

The answer: farm communities 
must send one of their boys to medical 
school and make a doctor out of him with 
the expressed purpose of his returning 
to their area to practice. There is no 
way that any governmental agency, state 
or national, can furnish them a doctot1 
they want, according to Dr. Harlan Eng- 
lish, chairman of the rural medical serv- 
ice committee, Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety. 

The farmers must grow their own, Dr. 
English says. The same is true of nurses. 
If farm families are going to have nurses 
in their areas it will have to be their own 
daughters who take up nursing. 

What about the future as viewed from 
1948? You can’t expect to keep your 
boys and girls who take up medicine and 
nursing “down on the farm” unless you 
build them a workshop; any more than 
you can farm today without reasonable 
tools and a good machine shop. 

What is the workshop for your boys 
and girls in medicine? It is the 50 to 
100 or 200-bed hospital that is serving 
your area or the one that you and the 
other folks about you vote to build and 
operate, says Dr. English. 

While you are sending your boys and 
girls to professional schools, get in touch 
with your local Farm Bureau and find out 
what the hospital plans are for your com- 
munity. The State Health Department 
has surveyed our state and advised, after 
adequate study, the location of various 
sized hospitals in various towns of the 
state. These hospital areas cross county 
lines and are set up for the maximum 
benefit of all Illinois citizens. Since 
one-third of construction costs, under this 
plan, must come from local sources, 
bonds will have to be voted in some 
places for building purposes. In others, 
a tax levy will be necessary to support 
them. 

No group outside your own commu- 
nity can or will build and operate a hos- 
pital for your people, according to Dr. 
English. You can get state and federal 
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aid for building, but, to operate a hos- 
pital, only the local community resources 
can be used. 

The answer to the type of health fa- 
cilities you want for your farm folk lies 
in your own hands, says Dr. English. 
You can’t get something for nothing, he 
believes. You have to put your boys 
and girls in the medical service or you 
won't have a new “Doc Jones.” City- 
bred doctors and nurses won’t come to 
your rural towns. 


If one of your boys or girls needs help 
— medically, scholastically, or in some 
cases financially — consult the president 
of your county medical society (ask any 
doctor, he can tell you who the local 
president is) or your County Farm Bu- 
reau. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the Illinois State Medical Society 
have set up a medical student loan fund 
for boys in the 20 Illinois counties in 
the worst need of doctors, in an effort to 
show you how to help yourselves. 


These 20 counties are: Calhoun, John- 
son, Pulaski, Jasper, Schuyler, Fayette, 


Scott, Washington, Bond, Cumberland, 


Jo Daviess, Clark, Clay, Edwards, Han- 
cock, Brown, Hardin, Effingham, Jersey 
and Pope. 

Farm boys who have completed their 
college work in pre-medics, with good 
grades, and who are eligible, can borrow 
money from the loan board; but that is a 
program for the counties in direst med- 
ical need. The future country doctor 


Floyd E. Morris Dr. Harlan English 


lives on a farm today and is going to 
Blank Township High School. Farm 
families will have to educate their own, 
and equip their community so the boys 
and girls will be glad to come back home, 
concludes Dr. English. 

Dr. English is chairman of the rural 
medical service committee of the IIli- 
nois State Medical Society. Floyd E. 
Morris, IAA vice-president, is chairman 
of the IAA medical committee. 


[AA Annual Meeting 
To Be Held Nov. 15-18 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
will hold its 34th annual convention 
Nov. 15-18 at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago. The 1947 meeting was held in 
St. Louis. 


AFBF To Meet 
In Atlantic City 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
will hold its annual meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J., the week of Dec. 12-16. 
Many farm folks are interested in a 
travel tour to this meeting similar to the 
trip by chartered train taken by Illinoians 
to the AFBF San Francisco convention in 
1946, 


Ed Barnes has transferred as farm 
adviser from Richland to Macon county. 
A 1936 University of Illinois graduate 
and ag teacher at Bunker Hill and Herrin, 
Barnes has been in Richland county for 
about seven years. 
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Competition Demands 
High Quality Fruit 


(Continued from page 18) 


Illinois crop of 11/4 million bushels com- 
pared with 2,168,000 bu. in 1945; 1,- 
529,000 bu. in 1946; and 2,363,000 bu. 
in 1947. 

More than 450,000 bushels of apples 
and peaches valued at more than a million 
dollars were handled by the Fruit Ex- 
change in 1947, according to the man- 
ager’s report. This was a higher volume 
than was handled in 1946. The exchange 
also ‘handled vegetables, strawberries and 
miscellaneous units valued at nearly 
$160,000. The strawberry crop marketed 
was more than four times greater than’ the 
1946 crop. 

Speaking on the pest outlook for 1948, 
S. C. Chandler, state entomologist, said 
the carryover on scab was moderate to 
heaeys blighe may be severe although 
weather may moderate it; codling moth 
is worse than a year ago; aphid eggs are 
scarcer; mites are spotty; and plum cur- 
culio and catface are both down half of 
what they were last year. 

Nelson Cummins, Jefferson county, 
was elected to the board of directors of 
the Fruit Exchange to fill the unexpired 
term of Trevor Jeffries, Jefferson, who 
resigned to become a member of the staff 
of the Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange. 
Four other directors whose terms expired 
in March, were reelected. They are: R. B. 
Endicott, Pulaski; William Beauman, 
Johnson; Lyman Creed, Washington; Dr. 
L. A. Floyd, Bond. 

Officers re-elected were President A. 
O. Eckert, St. Clair; Vice President E. D. 
McGuire, Jackson; and Secretary-Trea- 
surer F, G. Anderson, Union. 


Here’s IAA Position 
On Margarine Issue 


(Continued from page 6) 


by any industry. Prices of most items 
purchased by farmers are affected by copy- 
rights and patents and we feel the farmers 
are justly entitled to similar consideration 
and that the yellow color of butter is 
certainly of equal importance. 

The passage of legislation imposing 
taxes on yellow oleomargarine by Con- 
gress was a recognition of the need to 
protect both the dairy industry and con- 
sumers against imitation and fraud. The 
need for this protection is no less today 
than it was when existing legislation was 
passed. 

It is natural that attempts to remove 
taxes on -yellow oleomargarine should 
come at a time when food prices are high 
and when many consumers are looking 
for cheaper substitutes. We appreciate 
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this need and will not oppose the removal 
of tax discrimination. Such a change 
without provision for identification be- 
tween the two products, however, would 
be definitely detrimental to our agricul- 
tural economy. 

We believe that American consumers 
want to know what they are buying and 
eating, whether it be purchased at the 
grocery store or in a public eating place. 
We feel that the American consumer is 
entitled to have this information. We 
believe that deception and substitution 
without knowledge should be discouraged 
wherever possible. 


Farmers Urged To 
Go Grade A Now 


(Continued from page 12) 


more and more emphasis on physical 
facilities — the milkhouse, barn, and 
water supply. 

To produce Grade A milk the dairy 
herd must be healthy, and clean methods 
ot milking must be tollowed. 

The barn must have a water-tight floor, 
plenty of window light, a tignt ceiling 
and white washed or painted walls. ‘The 
cow yard must be graded, kept tree ot 
hogs and manure. 

The milk house must be well drained 
and well lighted, with provisions for hot 
and cold water. It is advisable to have a 
mechanical cooler that will bring the 
temperature down to 50°F. one hour after 
milking. Both barn and milk house must 
have a safe water supply where no sur- 
face water is allowed to seep through the 
well casing. 

Costs vary widely in remodeling to 
meet these requirements. A dairyman 
near Carbondale last year started from 
scratch. He built a milk house and 20- 
cow frame milking barn for $2700. 

Few farmers need new mglking barns 
and milk houses can be built at a cost of 
about $600. It depends a great deal on 
what the farmer has and what he wants. 


Name 8 Advisers 
To IAA Committees 


IGHT Illinois Farm advisers have 
been named to serve on standing 
committees of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association during 1948. 

Appointments were made by IAA Pres- 
ident Charles B. Shuman on recommenda- 
tion of L. E. McKinzie of Paris, Edgar 
county, president of the Illlinois State 
Association of Farm Advisers. 

Farm advisers named and the com- 
mittees they will serve on are: H. N. 
Myers, DeWitt, public relations; R. V. 
Watson, Mason, marketing; J. B. Turner, 
Fayette, fertilizer quality control. 

A. R. Kemp, Knox, and E. K. Wal- 
worth, Warren, veterinary medical rela- 
tions; W. S. Myers, Coles, organization- 
information; W. C. Anderson, Jackson, 
feed quality control; H. R. Brunnemeyer, 
Winnebago, business service. ; 


Prairie Farms Give 


Products “New Look” 


(Continued from page 16) 


The local Olney station, WVLN, 
carries a Prairie Farms program directed 
at consumers. Newspapers, movies, and 
point of sale advertising also are used. 

The Olney creamery is pioneering in 
bottled milk and dairy products sales to 
consumers in 32 towns in its territory. 

The entire program of the Prairie 
Farms Creameries throughout the state as 
typified by the plant at Olney—improv- 
ing milk quality, installing new ma- 
chinery, building wider markets—is de- 
signed to help dairy farmers get a better 
price for their milk. 

This program is being transformed 
into reality through the cooperative efforts 
of. the entire Prairie Farms family, with 
its 10 affiliated creameries, and its hun- 
dreds of farm members, working together 
toward a common goal. 


Farm Bureau leaders at Vandalia are shown at an IAA short course in Farm Bureau or- 

ganization and administration. It was one of several district meetings held under the 

direction of George E. Metzger (standing), IAA secretary of organization and informa- 
tion. Text for the course was a handbook prepared by Metzger. 
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ATRICK HENRY, of “Give me liberty 
or give me death” fame, heartily ad- 
vocated independence from England and just 
as vigorously opposed the union of the 
colonies under our present constitution. It 
took all the persuasion of John Marshall 
to persuade Virginia to adopt the constitu- 
tion and become a part of a stronger union. 

Judge James Winthrop, prominent lawyer 
of Cambridge, Mass., later a judge, violently 
opposed the union of the colonies as pro- 
posed under our federal constitution and 
—_ to prevent Massachusetts’ acceptance 
of it. 


In one of the “Agrippa” letters he said, 
“It is impossible for one code of laws to 
suit Georgia and Massachusetts. . ... . . The 
idea of an uncompounded republic . . . all 
reduced to the same standard of morals, of 
habits, and of laws, is in itself an absurdity, 
and contrary to the whole experience of 
mankind.” 


Doubts and Misgivings 


No worthwhile change or progress has 
been made that was not attended with some 
doubts and misgivings as to the future ef- 
fects of such steps. However, no progress 
would be possible if we did not have cour- 
age to trust the future and faith that our 
fellowman would help us to guard the 
progress that has been made. In arriving 
at some of the decisions we have to make 
today in regard to the establishment of a 
larger school district, perhaps we should 
adopt the philosophy of Benjamin Franklin, 
which he so well expressed in his appeal to 
the members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to sign the document. The question 
here was, “Shall we go our several ways in 
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impotence or combine our resources in 
strength for the good of all?” On this very 
important question, Franklin said: 


“I confess that there are several parts 
of this Constitution which I do not at 
present approve, but I am not sure I 
shall never approve them. For having 
lived long, I have experienced many in- 
stances of being obliged by better in- 
formation, or fuller consideration, to 
change opinions even in important sub- 
jects, which I once thought right, but 
found to be otherwise. It is therefore 
that, the older I grow, the more apt I 
am to doubt my own judgment, and to 
pay more respect to the judgment of 
others. Most men, indeed, as well as 
most sects in religion, think themselves 
in possession of all truth, and that wher- 
ever others differ from them, their own 
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infallibility, few express it so naturally 
as a certain French lady, who, in a dis- 
pute with her sister, said, ‘I don’t know 
how it happens, sister, but I meet with 
nobody but myself, that is always in the 
right.’ 
Cannot Expect Perfection 

“In these sentiments, sir, I agree to 
this Constitution with all its faults, if 
they are such. I doubt, too, whether any 
other Convention we can obtain may be 
able to make a better Constitution. For 
when you assemble a number of men to 
have the advantage of their joint wisdom, 
you inevitably assemble with those men 
all their prejudices, their passions, their 
errors of opinion, their local interests and 
their selfish views. From such an as- 
sembly can a perfect production be ex- 
pected? It therefore astonishes me, sir, 
to find this system approaching so near to 
perfection as it does. Thus, I consent, 
sir, to this Constitution, because I ex- 
pect no better, and because I am not 
sure, that it is not the best. If every one 
of us, in returning to our constituents, 
were to report the objections he has had 
to it, and endeavor to gain partisans in 
support to them, we might prevent its be- 
ing generally received, and thereby lose 
all the salutary effects and great ad- 
vantages resulting naturally in our favor, 
from our real or apparent unanimity. 

“On the whole, sir, I cannot help ex- 
pressing a wish that every member of the 
Convention who may still have objections 
to it, would with me, on this occasion, 
doubt a little of his own infallibility, 
and to make manifest our unanimity, put 
his name to this instrument.” 
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COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY policies offer you 


liability protection against the endless risks of farming — runaway horses, cross bulls, weak ladders, 
Power machinery, high climbing, heavy lifting, sharp tools and a hundred and one other sources of 
serious injury or death. As an employer and property owner you may be liable for injuries sustained by 
your hired hands on the job and by strangers on your premises. 25,641 farmers are now protected 
under our Farmers General & Employers Liability Policies. See your Country Mutual Casualty repre- 
sentative today at your Farm Bureau office and learn how little it costs to be protected. 
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Available Sp County Groups 


If you want to help in the fight against 
the dread enemy — cancer — two splen- 
did educational films are available through 
the Illinois Agricultural Association film 
library. 

If you are interested, see your county 
Farm Bureau, or write to the IAA 
Publicity Department, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, III. 

The films are “The Traitor Within,” 
a 10-minute color animated picture, and 
“Time is Life,” a 15-minute movie. 

For your information it is also well to 
know that Cancer clinics are maintained 
throughout Illinois and are free except in 
cases involving extensive medical atten- 
tion or laboratory and X-ray tests. Patients 


SEQUIN-DOTTED BLOUSE 


Hand crochet for novelty — white for flat- 
tery — sequins for glamour — these three 
ingredients are in keeping with fashion 
dictates of the season. White wool yarn 
is crocheted in an openwork stitch to make 
this youthful date blouse. A sprinkling of 
large sequins decorate both front and back. 
For free instructions send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Women’s Editor, Il- 
linois Agricultural Association Record, 608 
South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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can enter only after they have been 
referred to the clinic by a physician. 

Clinics are located in the following 
hospitals: Passavant Memorial, pao 
ville; Burnham City ital, 
paign; St. Anthony’s, Y noddfonk Gite Graham 
Hospital, Canton. 

Methodist Hospital, Peoria; Savanna 
City Hospital, Savanna; Springfield Me- 
morial, Springfield; Christian Welfare, E. 
St. Louis; Sherman Hospital, Elgin; St. 
Francis, Evanston; Herrin Hospital, 
Herrin; Ryburn Memorial, Ottawa, Mc- 
Lean County Cancer Clinic, Bloomington. 


NEW HOME ADVISERS 


Mrs. Ruth Thornley Skaggs is the 
home adviser for the newly organized 
Sangamon County Home Bureau. A 
graduate of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Skaggs has taught at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, worked as 
home management supervisor for FSA, 
and as demonstrator for the International 
Harvester Company. 

Miss Alfretta Dickinson, Moline, 
started work as Winnebago county 
home adviser recently. A graduate of 
Rockford College, she has taught home 
economics in the Rockford public schools. 


CHEESE CUSTARD 


2 cups cottage cheese 
2 cups milks 
14 cup sugar 
4, teaspoon salt 
3 eggs, well beaten 
Grated rind 1 lemon 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Cinnamon 

Combine cheese and milk; add remaining 
ingredients, with the exception of cinnamon. 
Pour the mixture into buttered custard cups 
or baking dish, sprinkle wih cinnamon, set 
in a pan of hot water and make in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) until the custard is set— 
about 45 minutes. 


SPAGHETTI CUSTARD WITH PEAS 
AND EGGS IN CHEESE SAUCE 
1 tblsp. salt 
3 quarts boiling water 
6 ounces elbow spaghetti 
1 tblsp. melted butter 
114 teasp. salt 
Y cup milk 
3 eggs, beaten 
2 cups medium white sauce 
Y4 teasp. dry mustard 
2 diced, hard-cooked eggs 
1 cup cooked peas 
4 cup grated cheese 
2 tblsp. chopped pimiento 

Add one tablespoon salt to actively boil- 
ing water. Gradually add spaghetti and 
continue boiling until spaghetti is tender, 
about seven minutes. Drain and_ rinse 
spaghetti. While spaghetti is cooking, com- 
bine melted butter, salt, milk and eggs. 
Fold in spaghetti. Pour into greased 8 
x 8-inch pan or 9-inch round pan, Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) about 35 
minutes. While custard is baking, combine 
white sauce, mustard, eggs, peas, cheese 
and pimiento. Heat thoroughly. Serve 
spaghetti custard cut in squares if baked 
in square pan, or wedges if baked in round 
pan, topped with peas and eggs in cheese 
sauce. Yield: 4 servings. 


This accessory twosome is proportioned to 
the new fashion formula — hat, small and 
close-fitting; bag, large and roomy. Both 
hat and bag are made of curved rows of 
single crochet, a simple stitch even for a 
beginner. Black and gold paillettes add a 
touch of sparkle to both hat and bag. 
In wool yarn, these accessories are right for 
fall and winter. For free instructions send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 43 East Ohio Street. 
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\~ HOMEMAKER 


CROCHETED SLIPPERS 


Every man needs at least one pair of soft 
slippers for lounging in comfort. To crochet 
these masculine slippers use durable rug 
yarn in wine or brown or some other man- 
nish hue. The soles are crocheted over 
inner soles. Some men prefer scuffs so 
directions for crocheting a pair of scuffs is 
included in the instruction leaflet. For free 
instructions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
‘ Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Here's How To Keep 
Your Vacuum Clean 


“One of the main rules for keeping 
a vacuum cleaner in good condition is 
to use it according to the manufacturer's 
directions,” says Miss Gladys Ward, 
home management specialist, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture. But 
Miss Ward also has some rules of her 
own which can add life to this valuable 
piece of cleaning equipment. 

First, pick up pins, string or thread 
from the floor behate using the vacuum, 
and keep the brush free from hair. 

Second, empty the bag frequently, 
preferably after each use. In any case, 
never let it become more than one-third 
full. Rub or brush the inside often, but 
do not wash it. 

In her leaflet, ‘Consumer Information 
on ‘Vacuum Cleaners,” Miss Ward also 
8ives suggestions for selecting a new 
vacuum cleaner. A copy of the leaflet 
may be obtained by sending a request to 
the University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, Utbana, Ilinois.. Ask for leaf- 
tet HEE3432. 
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fy: ay Adviser 
Congratulated 


On Anniversary 


ISS MARGARET E. WALBRIDGE 

is receiving the congratulations of 
her friends on the completion of her 10th 
year as home adviser of the Adams 
County Home Bureau. Under her ca- 
pable supervision, Home. Bureau has 
grown from 14 units with 266 members 
to 29 units with 673 members. 

Membership in home economics 4-H 
Clubs has grown from 236 members to 
470 during the past ten years. 

During the month of February the 
Home Bureau in cooperation with Public 
Health Nurses offered a lesson on first 
aid and child care. 


Kendall Choruses 
Rank High in State 


The Kendall county Farm and Home 
Bureau people are proud of the fine per- 
formance of two choral groups who were 
among the top six winners in the final 
contest of the music and drama festival 
held in Urbana in February. The groups 
are boys quartette and 4-H girls double 
trio. Members of the quartette are: 
Gerald Finnestad, Maurice Lane, Russell 
Walker, and James Norem. The girls of 
the double trio are: Marple Rae Trotter, 
Betty Kiltz, Bonnie Masat, Barbara Ben- 
del, Renee Doderlein, and Dorose Zink. 


K 


Mrs. Ed Hugo, Clin- 
ton county, demon- 
strates the correct 
technique in hand- 
ling pastry dough 
at a meeting of 
the Hoffman Home 
Bureau unit. 


* 


Lampshade Slipcovers 


Are your lampshades soiled, worn or faded? 
Slipcover them with fabric. A strawberry 
print chintz was used for this small lamp- 
shade and gathered to fit at the top. it can 
be readily removed for laundering. for 
free instructions send a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Iili- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Mothers Want Clothes 
For Children’s Needs 


Miss Edna Gray, College of Agricul- 
ture clothing expert, says a better under- 
standing is sorely needed between long- 
suffering mothers and makers of chil- 
dren’s clothing. 

“Many mothers would be willing to 
pay more for clothes designed to meet 
children’s needs,” Miss Gray believes. 


Color Seliit On Cie Ths 
Aiitabl ee Counky Groups 


If you want to help in the fight against 
the dread enemy — cancer two splen- 
did educational films are available through 
the Illinois Agricultural Association film 
library. 

If you are interested, see your county 
Farm Bureau, or write to the IAA 
Publicity Department, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

The films are “The Traitor Within,” 
a 10-minute color animated picture, and 
“Time is Life,’’ a 15-minute movie. 

For your information it is also well to 
know that Cancer clinics are maintained 
throughout Illinois and are free except in 
cases involving extensive medical atten- 
tion or laboratory and X-ray tests. Patients 


SEQUIN-DOTTED BLOUSE 


Hand crochet for novelty — white for flat- 
tery — sequins for glamour — these three 
ingredients are in keeping with fashion 
dictates of the season. White wool yarn 
is crocheted in an openwork stitch to make 
this youthful date blouse. A sprinkling of 
large sequins decorate both front and back. 
For free instructions send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Women's Editor, II- 
linois Agricultural Association Record, 608 
South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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can enter only after they have been 
referred to the clinic by a physician. 

Clinics are located in the following 
hospitals: Passavant Memorial, Jackson- 
ville; Burnham City Hospital, Cham- 
paign; St. Anthony's, Rockford; Graham 
Hospital, Canton. 

Methodist Hospital, Peoria; Savanna 
City Hospital, Savanna; Springfield Me- 
morial, Springfield; Christian Welfare, E. 
St. Louis; Sherman Hospital, Elgin; St. 
Francis, Evanston; Herrin Hospital, 
Herrin; Ryburn Memorial, Ottawa, Mc- 
Lean County Cancer Clinic, Bloomington. 


YEW HOME ADVISERS 


Mrs. Ruth Thornley Skaggs is the 
home adviser for the newly organized 
Sangamon County Home Bureau. A 
graduate of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Skaggs has taught at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, worked as 
home management supervisor for FSA, 
and as demonstrator for the International 
Harvester Company. 

Miss Alfretta Dickinson, Moline, 
started work as Winnebago county 
ently. A graduate of 


she has taught home 


home adviser rec 


economics in the Rockford public schools. 


CHEESE CUSTARD 


> chees 


Combine cheese and milk; add remaining 
edients, with the exception of cinnamor 
the mixture into buttered 


custard cups 

dish, sprinkle wih cinnamon, set 
pan of hot water and make in a mod 
erate oven (350°) until the custard is set 


about 45 minutes 


SPAGHETTI CUSTARD WITH PEAS 
AND EGGS IN CHEESE SAUCE 


1 tblsp. salt 

3 quarts boiling water 

6 ounces elbow spaghetti 

1 tblsp. melted butter 

114 teasp. salt 

15 cup milk 

3 eggs, beaten 

2 cups medium white sauce 
1, teasp. dry mustard 

2 diced, hard-cooked eggs 
1 cup cor ked peas 

1, cup grated cheese 

tblsp. chopped pimiento 
Add one tablespoon salt to actively boil- 


ing water. Gradually add spaghetti and 
continue boiling until spaghetti is tender, 
about seven minutes. Drain and_ rinse 


spaghetti. While spaghetti is cooking, com- 
bine melted butter, salt, milk and eggs 


Fold in spaghetti. Pour into greased 8 
x 8-inch pan or 9-inch round pan. Bake 
im moderate oven (350° F ) about 35 


minutes. While custard is baking, combine 
white sauce, mustard, eggs, peas, cheese 
and pimiento Heat thoroughly Serve 
spaghetti custard cut in squares if baked 
in square pan, or wedges if baked in round 
pan, topped with peas and eggs in cheese 
sauce. Yield: 4 servings. 


This accessory twosome is proportioned to 
the new fashion formula — hat, small and 
close-fitting; bag, large and roomy. Both 
hat and bag are made of curved rows of 
single crochet, a simple stitch even for a 
beginner. Black and gold paillettes add a 
touch of sparkle to both hat and bag. 
in wool yarn, these accessories are right for 
fall and winter. For free instructions send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women's Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 43 East Ohio Street. 
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CROCHETED SLIPPERS 


Every man needs at least one pair of soft 
slippers for lounging in comfort. To crochet 
these masculine slippers use durable rug 
yarn in wine or brown or some other man- 
nish hue, The soles are crocheted over 
inner soles. Some men prefer scuffs so 
directions for crocheting a pair of scuffs is 
included in the instruction leaflet. For free 
instructions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ili. 


Here's How To Keep 
Your Vacuum Clean 


“One of the main rules tor keeping 
vacuum cleaner in good condition is 
to use it according to the manufacturer’s 


directions,” Miss Gladys Ward, 


Says 


home management specialist, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture. But 
Miss Ward also has some rules of her 


own which can add lite to this valuable 
piece of cleaning equipment. 

First, pick up pins, string or 
trom the floor before using the vacuum, 
and keep the brush free from hair. 


thread 


Second, empty the bag frequently, 
preterably after cach use. In any case 
never let it become more in one-third 
full. Rub or brush the inside often, but 


) not wash it. 
Tn I } 
in her leaflet, 


on Vacuum Cleaners,” 


‘Consumer Information 


Miss Ward 


LIves suggestions for selecting nev 
uum cleaner. A copy of the leaflet 
be obtained by sending a request to 


University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, Illinois. Ask 
ict HEE3432, 
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is receiving the congratulations ot 


her friends on the completion ot | 
year as home adviser otf the 
County Home Bureau. Und 
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Membership in home economics H 
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170 during the past ten years 

During the month ¢ Februa t 
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Mrs. Ed Hugo, Clin- 
ton county, demon- 
strates the correct 
technique in hand- 
ling pastry dough 
at a meeting of 
the Hoffman Home 
Bureau unit. 


Are your lampshades soiled, worn or faded? 


Slipcover them with fabric. A strawberry 
print chintz was used for this small lamp- 
shade and gathered to fit at the top. ft can 
be readily removed for laundering. For 
free instructions send a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricuitural Association Record, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 
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Lib y 4 
IN THE MAKING 


Blue Seal Feeds make outstanding records for users. Mr. Walter 


Schlichting of Apple River, Illinois, confirms this statement. He 


has been showing prize-winners at the International Livestock 


Show since 1929 and last year walked off with the coveted 
GRAND CHAMPION award on a prize carload of 237-Ib. 


Poland China barrows. These hogs were just over six months 


of age and had been fed on Blue Seal Supplements and farm 


grains. “Never have I seen my hogs do better’ stated Mr. 


Schlichting, who is now looking over more choice gilts in his “4 FR 


breeding herd with another championship in mind. Thousands 4a 
\ 


of successful hog-men in Illinois follow his example for profits ie 


once 

with the Blue Seal Swine Feeding System. tiest 

sam 

BLUE SEAL HOG FEEDS || = 

hap 

- . or ¢ 

for Champions...for Profits CAI 

See Your Blue Seal or Service Brand Feed Salesman for More few 
Complete Information on Feeding Recommendations 

age 

Distributed Exclusively by 77 Member Companies Affiliated with Sats 


——ITLLINOTS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


PROTECT YOUR GROWING CROPS 


FROM HAIL LOSS WITH THIS LOW COST INSURANCE 


We have all seen this sad picture at least 
once — a field of deep green corn, the pret- 
tiest sight on earth one day, and the next, the 
same tender crop standing lifeless, cut to rib- 
bons by hail. So far maybe it has always 
happened to the other fellow — a neighbor, 
or a farmer in the next township. BUT, it 
CAN HAPPEN TO YOU, and within the next 
few months. So don’t take a chance! 


Low cost hail insurance gives real cover- 
age. It protects expensive growing crops 
from the constant hazard of hail damage, 
and gives you peace of mind when storm 
clouds gather. Today, with grain prices at a 
profitable level, and operating costs high. 


don’t get caught with a serious loss. See 
your Country Mutual Fire representative to- 
day and take out your hail policy. 


Hail represents a big threat to farm prof- 
its. Don't get caught without insurance. 
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ANOTHER 


IN THE MAKING 


Blue Seal Feeds make outstanding records for users. Mr. Walter 
Schlichung of Apple River, Illinois, confirms this statement. He 
has been showing prize-winners at the International Livestock 
Show since 1929 and last year walked off with the coveted 
GRAND CHAMPION award on a prize carload of 237-Ib. 
Poland China barrows. These hogs were just over six months 
of age and had been fed on Blue Seal Supplements and farm 
grains. ‘Never have I seen my hogs do better” stated Mr. 
Schlichting, who its now looking over more choice gilts in his 


breeding herd with another championship in mind. Thousands 


of successful hog-men in Illinois follow his example for profits 


with the Blue Seal Swine Feeding System. 


See Your Blue Seal or Service Brand Feed Salesman for More 


Complete Information on Feeding Recommendations 


Distributed Exclusively by 77 Member Companies Affiliated with 
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ers " LiNOIS <2) 


~~ ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PROTECT YOUR GROWING CROPS 


FROM HAIL LOSS WITH THIS LOW COST INSURANCE 


We have all seen this sad picture at least 
once — a field of deep green corn, the pret- 
tiest sight on earth one day, and the next, the 
same tender crop standing lifeless, cut to rib- 
bons by hail. So far maybe it has always 
happened to the other fellow — a neighbor, 
or a farmer in the next township. BUT. it 
CAN HAPPEN TO YOU, and within the next 
few months. So don’t take a chance! 


Low cost hail insurance gives real cover- 
age. It protects expensive growing crops 
from the constant hazard of hail damage, 
and gives you peace of mind when storm 
clouds gather. Today, with grain prices at a 
profitable level, and operating costs high, 


don't get caught with a serious loss. See 
your Country Mutual Fire representative to- 
day and take out your hail policy. 


Hail represents a big threat to farm prof- 
its. Don't get caught without insurance. 
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‘FARMER'S DAUGHTER 


and V50,000 Guardians 


of the Future 


This young lady seems little concerned about her fu- 
ture. Nor need she be. A bright future, a secure future is 
assured her by the 150,000 Illinois Farm Bureau members 
who are vigilantly guarding the fortunes of agriculture, 
and thus guaranteeing the security and happiness of their 
children. 

These Farm Bureau members think of themselves 
mainly as good farmers — actually they are salesmen, too — 
selling their children, their neighbors, their legislators on 
the needs, the problems, the importance, the great contri- 
butions of agriculture. Through their Farm Bureau, 
these farmers have a powerful voice in shaping any and all 


policies affecting agriculture. 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
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WHEN READY CASH MEANS SO MUCH: 


4} 

When the head of the family is taken from us, the many things “ 
to be done demand ready cash tight away. Doctor bills, hospital. > 
costs, funeral expenses — all requiring prompt payment. 

Everyone should have atleast one Country Life policy ear- | 
marked to meet last expenses. Everyone can afford to make things || 
easier for HER at the time she needs comfort most. It's the "right 
move" at any age to make this protection available . . . if something -* 
SHOULD happen to you. ‘ 

Whether you carry much life insurance, or very little, the ready 
cash from this one policy — immediately available for last expenses 
— will carry your loved ones through this time of trial. Your friend- e 
ly Country Life representative can ad- ae 
vise you on the amount best suited to 
your family's needs. 
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agriculture. 


MAN WITH A HOE 
hy 


EVERAL years ago a friend gave me a reproduction 
of the great painting, ‘Man With A Hoe.” Today, 
it serves to remind us that agricultural progress 
through the centuries can be measured by the extent 
to which we have applied more efficient power to the 

hoe. During the pioneer days of our own America, the 
sweat and sinew of many men equipped with hand tools 
was required to produce enough food to feed one city 
family. 

The birth of our present great industrial empire was 
in large part due to the release of millions of men from 
agricultural labor by the increased use of the draft horse 
as a source of power to pull more efficient farm tools. For 
several generations the chief source of agricultural power 
was the farm grown corn, oats and hay that old Dobbin 
converted into useful energy. 

Today we have practically completed the transition 
to a new and more efficient source of power for the “hoes” 
of agriculture. Millions 
of farm tractors and 
trucks have made a 
wonderful contribution 
to the efficiency and 
progress of agriculture, 
but they have also 
helped create new prob- 
lems. A tractor 
won't eat oats! 

The present pe- 
troleum shortage offers 
a serious threat to Illi- 
nois farmers in their ef- 
forts to maintain abun- 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


THE STATE FARM 
BUREAU PUBLICATION 


P, resident Charkes 2B, Sica 


dant production in 1948. What are the facts? The oil 
industry is operating at capacity and is expanding as 
rapidly as short supplies of steel will permit. However, 
the consumption of petroleum products has increased 
at a much faster rate than production, Farm use of 
gasoline has doubled in the past seven years. Our own 
Illinois Farm Supply Company and its County Service 
Company members now supply more than half of the farm 
tractors of the state with fuel. The 190,000,000 gallon 
annual petroleum needs of this, your own company, repre- 
sents the greatest single concentration of rural business in 
the world. When supplies are short and conditions diffi- 
cult, other oil suppliers can and do abandon certain areas 
of rural service. This practice throws additional demands 
upon your local Service Company. 

I am sure that in the months ahead, Illinois farmers 
will have occasion to appreciate the prompt action taken by 
the leadership of their own cooperative in its all-out efforts 
to secure needed supplies of fuels for farming. The Farm 
Bureau members of Illinois are responding magnificently 
to the call for needed additional capital funds. The thirty- 
five million gallon Pana refinery is now a part of your or- 
ganization and is helping meet your needs. 

Despite all of these actions, your tractor may be 
stopped for want of fuel unless all Illinois farmers co- 
operate to eliminate unnecessary use or wastage of tractor 
fuel. You can help by eliminating all possible extra field 
operations, by adjusting motors for maximum efficiency, by 
reducing idling or traveling time — in short, by doing 
everything possible to conserve fuels for farming. 

May the ‘‘man with the hoe’’ stay in the picture over 
the mantel and may the horses continue to fatten in the hill 
pasture while Illinois tractors hum on through the night. 
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RD. Postmaster: 


“They have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” — Hosea, 8:7. 


ATURE'S forces of wind and rain have reaped their 

toll in erosion and waste on farms where man has 

taken for generation upon generation, returning 

nothing to the soil. One such farm laid waste is the 

old Cooper place along Highway 50, two miles east 
of Carlyle. Fifty years ago it was one of the best farms 
east of the Waskaskia river in Clinton county. 

Now the soil is barren. Only broom sage, a worthless 
weed, will grow. Gulleys deep enough to hide a two-story 
house have clawed their way up gently sloping hillsides. 

But this spring after 40 years of neglect these gulleys 
felt a new force at work. Farm kids from neighboring 
country schools were scrambling up and down gulley banks, 
planting trees. 

They planted black locust and loblolly pine to help 
stop erosion. The children were the first to work on a 
country-wide project to make this abandoned farm produce 
abundantly as it had a century ago. 

This farm, the old Cooper place, changed hands this 
spring. The new owner agreed to allow the 160-acre farm 
to be used as a project to show how erosion can be checked 
and soil fertility restored. 

The work will be done entirely by farm families in the 
county. The tools used will be only those tools found on 
any Clinton county farm. 

“We want to prove that each farmer can save his soil 
with just the tools he has on hand,” Floyd Smith, farm ad- 
viser explained. “This is going to be for and by farmers. 
Not a spectacular and expensive show where a big farm is 
terraced and contoured in a single day.” 

The farmers who help with the project will work under 
the direction of the Clinton County Farm Bureau, the dis- 
trict Soil Conservation Service at Mt. Vernon and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The tree planting this spring was confined to 20 acres 
of the deepest gulleys. Next Aug. 4 the rest of the farm, 


4 


g This ugly scar across 
the face of an Illinois 
farm wasn’t caused by 
> nature. Nature protects 
the land from things 
like this. It was caused 


by Man, Man _ the 
squanderer, Man the 
careless. Instead of 


being a valuable heri- 
tage, eroded fields like 
these are a curse to 
the next generation. 
Here some of tomor- 
row’s farmers try to do 
something about it by 
planting trees to hold 
together what soil 
there is left. 


By LEW 
REISNER, 


Field Editor, 
Ilinois 
Agricultural 
Association 
RECORD 


comprising the work land, will be contoured and terraced 
and grass waterways built. 

During the Aug. 4 demonstration any farmer who cares 
to try his hand can help with the terraces. Three will be 
built nearest the road. The rest of the work land will be 
contoured for strip cropping. 

Before fall the soil will be tested and fertilized as 
needed. Farm Adviser Smith estimated the land will need 
five tons of lime, 1200 pounds of raw rock phosphate, and 
380 pounds of 50 per cent potash. This will cost about 


Extension Forester W. F. Bulkley, Champaign, shows serious 

minded school kids best way to plant loblolly pine seedlings. 

Tree planting was held this spring on farm where Clinton County 
Farm Bureau will hold soil conservation field day this fall. 
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$37 an acre at current prices. 

After the terraces have been built 
this fall, the work land will be planted 
to wheat and seeded to sweet clover. 
Later the sweet clover will be plowed 
under as a green manure crop and the 
fields planted back to wheat. 

This wheat, sweet clover, wheat, 
sweet clover, and later a pasture mix- 
ture, will bring the soil back quicker 
than any other way we know, Gene 
Steely, district soil conservation expert, 
explained during the spring tree plant- 
ing project. 

He estimates that the land should 
be turning out bumper corn crops after 
about 10 years, depending somewhat 
on how often the legume seedings 
catch. 

After this year the project will be 
continued by the farm operator, John 
Issak, who will farm the land along 
with the farm he is now on, both 
owned by Oscar Neirmann, of Cen- 
tralia. 

The fertilizer will be applied when 
possible as straight stuff and in heavy 
doses as needed. And it will be about 
the first the old Cooper: farm has ever 
seen — at least in doses that will help 
restore its fertility. 

Matt Diekemper, 59, a Clinton coun- 
ty farmer and member of the soil con- 
servation board, was reared on a farm 
adjacent to the Cooper place. 

His memory carries him back 50 
years ago when he used to play and 
hunt over the ground now so deeply 
gullied. 

“There were no ditches here then,” 
he recalled. “The neighbors used to 
farm straight through the place where 
this gulley now stands. 

“But even when I was a kid it was 
rented and owned by folks who lived 
away from here — St. Louis, I believe. 
The ditches must have started about 
40 years ago.” 

Diekemper says the soil on the old 
Cooper place was rich in its virgin 
State. “When my father threshed here 
45 years ago this was the farm that 
always broke the record for a day’s run. 

Last year the corn crop was a complete 
failure. “Only nubbins grew, the size 
of a man’s thumb. 

But neighbors have faith that the 
farm can be brought back. Sam Sid- 
dell’s place lies across the highway 
and his contoured fields are as produc- 
tive and well-cared as a garden. 

Sam helped to plant the trees this 
Spring. He'll help with the terracing 
this fall. From his own experience Sam 
knows what modern soil saving prac- 
tices can do. He has faith that gulleys 


Will heal and old Cooper farm will 
bloom again. 
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GOUGLER RECEIVES FIRST IAA 


(ertilicate 


Retirement 


By GEORGE E. METZGER, Secretary 


Organization and Information 


IRST certificate to draw benefits un- 

der the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 

ciation employees’ retirement plan 

went to Frank A. Gougler of the 

marketing department. Gougler was 
automatically retired as of March 31. 
His first retirement check was attached 
to the certificate. 


Throughout his life Mr. Gougler has 
been a hardworking man. He worked 
his way through school from the very 
beginning and wound up with a doctor’s 
degree from the University of Illinois. 


He has been employed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association for 24 years. 
He first gained recognition in Illinois 
through some outstanding work as county 
agricultural agent in Missouri. When 
Adams county, Illinois, needed a new 
agent, they went over to Missouri and 
hired Gougler. He was Farm Adviser 
in Adams county for four years. 


At the end of that time, Gougler had 
an inborn desire for a higher education 
and went to the University of Illinois 
where he worked on his doctor of phi- 
losophy degree. During his studies at 
the University of Illinois, he did part- 
time work for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association on produce marketing. When 
he had completed his studies he came to 
work full-time for the IAA. 

His first activity was an effort to study 
and improve, if possible, the marketing 
of farm produce, chiefly butterfat and 
eggs. Farm leaders used to say of Goug- 
ler that he could go out in the state, hold 
a meeting in some county seat, and raise 
the price of eggs and butterfat two to 
three cents a pound the next morning. 


Gougler became actively identified in 
the organization of cream pools. His 
program was to approach a group of 
butterfat producers through the Farm 
Bureau and set up a cream pool for the 
assembling and marketing of butterfat. 


He used to tell the farmers that an or- 
ganization covering about 600 cows, with 
a few dollars worth of equipment, was 
about all that was necessary to enter the 
cream and butterfat marketing project. 
At one time, ejremwrwgs three mil- 
lion pounds of butterfat were under 
contract and were being marketed 
through these cream pools. 


Frank Gougler (left), veteran of 24 years 
of marketing work with the IAA, Is bid 
goodbye on his retirement by George E. 
Metzger, IAA field secretary. Metzger is 
presenting Gougler with a camera given by 
his fellow employees and the first pension 
certificate under the IAA's new employee 
retirement pian. 


The philosophy back of the early cream 
pool program was that the farmers could 
assemble the cream more cheaply than 
could the processors and could carry on 
a better educational program for quality 
improvement. This was rather clearly 
demonstrated through the activities of the 
cream pools. 

The butterfat assembled in these 
cream pools was sold to processors then 
in existence by a marketing committee. 
It worked well for a couple of years. 
Finally the large processors all began to 
bid the same price. 

An effort was then made to sell the 


. processors the product at a given price, 


and a contract was written under which 
the cream producers would share in the 
profits of the butter made from pooled 
cream on a 50-50 basis. This did not 
work long, because most of the larger 
creameries insisted they had no profits. A 
few of the smaller ones did divide some 
profits. 

Soon it became apparent that if butter- 
fat producers in Illinois were going to get 
the most out of their butterfat, they 
would have to own their own processing 
plants. The result was the 10 creamery 
chain now owned by butterfat producers 
in Illinois. The average increase in price 
received by the butterfat producers was 
about five cents per ea over the old 
methods. 

(Continued on page 34) 


"They have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” — Hosea, 8:7. 


ATURE'S forces of wind and rain have reaped their 

toll in erosion and waste on farms where man has 

taken for generation upon generation, returning 

nothing to the soil. One such farm laid waste is the 

old Cooper place along Highway 50, two miles east 
of Carlyle. Fifty years ago it was one of the best farms 
east of the Waskaskia river in Clinton county. 

Now the soil is barren. Only broom sage, a worthless 
weed, will grow. Gulleys deep enough to hide a two-story 
house have clawed their way up gently sloping hillsides. 

But this spring after 40 years of neglect these gulleys 
felt a new force at work. Farm kids from neighboring 
country schools were scrambling up and down gulley banks, 
planting trees. : 

They planted black locust and loblolly pine to help 
stop erosion. The children were the first to work on a 
country-wide project to make this abandoned farm produce 
abundantly as it had a century ago. 

This farm, the old Cooper place, changed hands this 
spring. The new owner agreed to allow the 160-acre farm 
to be used as a project to show how erosion can be checked 
and soil fertility restored. 

The work will be done entirely by farm families in the 
county. The tools used will be only those tools found on 
any Clinton county farm. 

“We want to prove that each farmer can save his soil 
with just the tools he has on hand,” Floyd Smith, farm ad- 
viser explained. ‘This is going to be for and by farmers. 
Not a spectacular and expensive show where a big farm is 
terraced and contoured in a single day.” 

The farmers who help with the project will work under 
the direction of the Clinton County Farm Bureau, the dis- 
trict Soil Conservation Service at Mt. Vernon and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The tree planting this spring was confined to 20 acres 
of the deepest gulleys. Next Aug. 4 the rest of the farm, 
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This ugly scar across 
the face of an Illinois 
farm wasn't caused by 
nature. Nature protects 
the land from things 
like this. If was caused 
by Man, Man the 
squanderer, Man the 
careless. Instead of 
being a valuable heri- 
tage, eroded fields like 
these are a curse to 
the next generation. 
Here some of tomor- 
row's farmers try to do 
something about it by 
planting trees to hold 
together what soil 
there is left. 


By LEW 
REISNER, 


Field Editor, 
Illinois 
Agricultural 
Association 
RECORD 


comprising the work land, will be contoured and terraced 
and grass waterways built. 

During the Aug. 4 demonstration any farmer who cares 
to try his hand can help with the terraces. Three will be 
built nearest the road. The rest of the work land will be 
contoured for strip cropping. 

Before fall the soil will be tested and fertilized as 
needed. Farm Adviser Smith estimated the land will need 
five tons of lime, 1200 pounds of raw rock phosphate, and 
380 pounds of 50 per cent potash. This will cost about 


Extension Forester W. F. Bulkley, Champaign, shows serious 

minded school kids best way to plant loblolly pine seedlings. 

Tree planting was held this spring on farm where Clinton County 
Farm Bureau will hold soil conservation field day this fall. 
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$37 an acre at current prices. 

After the terraces have been built 
this fall, the work land will be planted 
to wheat and seeded to sweet clover. 
Later the sweet clover will be plowed 
under as a green manure crop and the 
tields planted back to wheat. 


This wheat, sweet clover, wheat, 
sweet clover, and later a pasture mix- 
ture, will bring the soil back quicker 
tl 


Steely, district soil conservation expert, 


any other way we know, Gene 


ned during the spring tree plant- 


ing project. 


He estimates that the land should 


be turning out bumper corn crops after 
about 10 years, depending somewhat 
how often the legume seedings 
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Matt Dieckemper, 59, a Clinton coun- 
ty farmer and member of the soil con- 
servation board, was reared on a farm 
idjacent to the Cooper place. 

His memory carries him back 50 
years ago when he used to play and 
hunt over the ground now so deeply 
gullied. 

“There were no ditches here then,” 
he recalled. “The neighbors used to 
farm straight through the place where 
this gulley now stands. 

“But even when I was a kid it was 
rented and owned by folks who lived 
away from here — St. Louis, I believe. 
The ditches must have started about 
40 years ago.” 

Diekemper says the soil on the old 
Cooper place was rich in its virgin 
state. “When my father threshed here 
45 years ago this was the farm that 
always broke the record for a day’s run, 
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Frank Gougler (left), veteran of 24 years 
of marketing work with the IAA, Is bid 
goodbye on his retirement by George E. 
Metzger, IAA field secretary. Metzger is 
presenting Gougler with a camera given by 
his fellow employees and the first pension 
certificate under the IAA'’s new employee 
retirement plan. 
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dent Shuman 
Springfield calling for 
“reorganization and 
decentralization of the 
functions of the de- 
partment of agricul- 
ture” (see story). 
Below: Farm Bureau 
leaders pack meeting 
to doors. 


ECENT and further capital ex- 
pansion by farm cooperatives af- 
filiated with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association will require 
the outlay of $5 to $6 million. 

This was announced by George E. 
Metzger, IAA secretary of organization 
and information, during the annual 
spring Farm Bureau leaders’ meeting 
held April 1 in Springfield. 

Metzger pointed out that the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company recently sold 
$3,500,000 worth of additional stock, 

rincipally for the purchase of re- 
Fnetice and oil reserves, and that the 
Prairie Farms Creameries will need a 
minimum of $1,045,000 additional capi- 
tal for new equipment and the construc- 
tion of a creamery. He said further 
that the Illinois Cooperative Locker 
Service will need a million dollars in 
additional capital to keep pace with the 
growing demands for cold storage 
locker service throughout the state. 

Metzger’s request for support of 
these IAA affiliates in their appeals for 
funds was one of many topics discussed 
at the meeting in Springfield attended 
by 1500 Farm Bureau leaders. 

Other topics: included the state road 
survey committee, (See roads story on 
age 13) the medical student loan fund, 
lnni-tusne farm legislation, produc- 


; 
Witten... ete 


tion of triple superphosphate by blast 
furnace, the economic study committee 
report, the shortage of petroleum prod- 
ucts for the farm, the fly eradication 
program, the new wool marketing pro- 
gram, progress of school reorganiza- 


tion, the butter-margarine contro- 


versy, voting in the April primaries, . 


and the livestock marketing field serv- 
ice. 

Commenting on the need for addi- 
tional capital among growing IAA as- 
sociated companies, President Charles 
B. Shuman asked that Farm Bureau 
leaders make sure that their co-ops are 
adequately financed and in a strong 
position. “Many of the co-ops have 
been growing so fast, he said, that they 
are getting beyond their capital limi- 
tations. It is time to put our finances 
in order. Business difficulties may 
come, not in months but in days, he 
warned. Let's prepare to weather any 
storm.” 

Speaking on.the Aiken bill, a long- 
range farm program bill recently intro- 
duced and scheduled for hearings in 
April, President Shuman said the IAA 
supported the principle of the bill 
which provides for a flexible support 
price formula based on the supply of 
basic commodities. 

Under the Aiken measure, President 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, [AA RECORD 
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Shuman explained, price supports 
would range from 60 to 90 per cent of 
parity. Supports would be lower when 
supplies of basic commodities were 
above “normal” and higher when sup- 
plies fell below normal. They would 
tend to level off at 75 per cent of parity 
in time of normal supply. 

The IAA also is supporting a provi- 
sion of the Aiken bill which would per- 
mit the use of a 10-year moving average 
as a base period for computing parity 
prices, or the 1909-14 period, which 
ever would be higher. The present period 
used in computing parity prices is the 
1909-14 period. 

The IAA, President Shuman said, is 
supporting provisions of the Aiken bill 
providing for the reorganization and 
decentralization of the functions of the 
department of agriculture. 

“Farmers in Illinois believe,” Presi- 
dent Shuman said, “that the local ad- 
ministration of the various programs of 
the department of agriculture should 
be carried on under the direction of 
proper agencies within the state and not 
by centralized agencies in Washing- 
ton.” 

Shuman said also that the IAA was 
backing the proposal to be introduced 
into Congress for the erection of a com- 
merical size experimental plant for the 
production of triple superphosphate by 
the blast furnace method. “The blast 
furnace method,” Shuman said, “has 
been proven scientifically, but as yet no 
private company has ventured to try it 
on a large commercial scale.” 

Support for Farm Bureau's new wool 
marketing plan was urged by L. L. 
Colvis, IAA secretary of marketing. 
Colvis pointed out that 314 million 
pounds of wool are grown each year in 
Illinois. We need one million pounds 
of that, he said, to operate efficiently. 
Colvis said the co-op had paid an 
average price last year of 44 cents per 
pound while other buyers paid an 
average of 35 cents. President Shuman 
said that year after year the returns 
to farmers under the wool marketing 
program have been as great as the re- 
turns from our other marketing co- 
Operatives. 

George E. Metzger, IAA secretary of 
organization and information discussed 
plans for the fly eradication campaign 
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PRESIDENT SHUMAN OUTLINES NEW LONG-RANGE FARM BILL AT SPRINGFIELD MEETING 
IAA BACKS AIKEN BILL PRINCIPLE OF FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS 
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(See story on page 10) which is now 
getting underway in Illinois and will 
be carried out during the summer with 
the cooperation of the IAA, county 
Farm Bureaus, University of Illinois, 
the Natural History Survey, and the 
Illinois State Department of Health. 


“The fly eradication program is one 
of the best our organization has spon- 
sored,” President Shuman said. “Like 
the medical student loan fund program, 
it has good public relations value. 


C. H. Becker, manager of Illinois 
Farm Supply Company, warned Farm 
Bureau leaders that a critical shortage 
of gasoline is imminent. He urged 
farmers to keep their tanks full and 
conserve their supply. Use the tank 
gas for farm purposes only, he said. 


Thirty million gallons of fuels ex- 
pected from the Pana Refinery recently 
purchased by Illinois Farm Supply is 
expected to help ease the shortage. 
However, we will still be short 20 mil- 
lion gallons we could use, he warned. 


I. E. Parett, secretary of general serv- 
ices, speaking on the medical student 
loan fund being sponsored jointly by 
the IAA and the Illinois Medical So- 
ciety, announced that applications for 
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HE reconstructed Rutledge Tavern 

at New Salem State Park is the 

12th in our series of historical 

and picturesque Illinois scenes. 

It was here that Lincoln first met 

and loved golden-haired Ann Rutledge. 

The Tavern was the first building at 

New Salem and was built by James 
Rutledge, father of Ann, in 1828. 

Rutledge built the Tavern or lodging 

house (no liquor was sold) to accom- 

modate men working on the mill he 

was building nearby on the Sangamon 

fiver. Floating downstream to New 

Orleans, young Lincoln’s flat boat 

stranded on the dam. He stayed at the 

Tavern until it could be refloated. 

Taking a liking to the village, Lincoln 

returned to New Salem and the court- 
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A question on legal limitations in the use 
of school funds is asked by D. H. Cuppy of 
Douglas county. 


EERIE 
the funds will be given priority from 
20 Illinois counties where the need for 
doctors is greatest. The counties are: 
Calhoun, Johnson, Pulaski, Jasper, 
Schuyler, Fayette, Scott, Washington, 
Bond, Cumberland, Jo Daviess, Clark, 
Clay, Edwards, Hancock, Brown, 
Hardin, Effingham, Jersey, and Pope. 

Asked to comment on the progress of 


ship of Ann Rutledge. 

Babcock in his “Soul of Ann Rut- 
ledge,” quotes Lincoln as saying on 
Thanksgiving Day in 1834: ‘There are 
all sorts of Thanksgivings and all sorts 
of things to be thankful for. But 
there will never be another one like 
this, for I have asked Ann Rutledge, 
the sweetest girl in all the world, to 
be my wife, and she has done me the 
honor of giving me her promise.” 

James Rutledge sold the Tavern 
and mill and moved to a farm 514 
miles north of New Salem where 
Ann died during an epidemic in 1835. 
Lincoln was at her bedside and was 
profoundly shocked. Reconstruction of 
the village was begun in 1932 and now 
includes cabins, stores, shops, the 


rural school reorganization, John K. 
Cox, director of the IAA rural school 
relations department, said it still 
needed enlightened aggressive leader- 
ship. “Five years from now,” Cox 
said, “I believe we shall be proud of 
the leadership Farm Bureau people 
have given to school reorganization. 
We are being given a great deal of 
credit for the school reorganization 
program to the point that if things go 
wrong we may have to shoulder the 
blame. So let’s go all out for the type of 
reorganization that gives us the most 
and the best for the money.” 

IAA Director Homer Curtiss pre- 
sented the IAA position on the cur- 
rent butter-margarine controversy in 
which he explained that the IAA “will 
not oppose the removal of the taxes on 
oleomargarine, provided some other 
means of preserving the identification 
as between the two products is devel- 
oped.” 

President Shuman said he felt that 
the IAA stand might not be quite 
satisfactory to soybean oil men but he 
hoped that when Illinois dairymen and 
soybean oil men got together they 
would be able to work out a solution 
on the butter-margarine controversy 
satisfactory to both groups. 
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tavern, and the school and church 
cabin. Buildings are furnished with 
authentic early 19th century furniture 
and utensils. The village is a mecca 
for Lincoln scholars and admirers from 
throughout the nation. 
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“reorganization and 
decentralization of the 
functions of the de- 
partment of agricul- 
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backing the proposal to be introduced 
into Congress for the erection of a com- 
merical size experimental plant for the 
production of triple superphosphate by 
the blast furnace method. ‘The blast 
furnace method,’ Shuman said, “has 
been proven scientifically, but as yet no 
private company has ventured to try it 
on a large commercial scale.” 


Support for Farm Bureau's new wool 
marketing plan was urged by L. L. 
Colvis, IAA secretary of marketing. 
Colvis pointed out that 314 million 
pounds of wool are grown each year in 
Illinois. We need one million pounds 
of that, he said, to operate efficiently. 
Colvis said the co-op had _ paid an 
average price last year of 44 cents per 
pound while other buyers paid an 
average of 35 cents. President Shuman 
said that year after year the returns 
to farmers under the wool marketing 
program have been as great as the re- 
turns from our other marketing co- 
operatives. 
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David Biggs, Jackson county, 

last year’s Sports Festival 

watermelon eating cham- 

pion, chomps a final mouth- 
ful. 


BOUT the time this issue of the 
RECORD reaches you, your county 
should be pretty-well settled on 
the type. of Sports Festival pro- 
gram it is planning to participate 

in at Champaign-Urbana Aug. 26-27. 

So if you haven’t already advised your 
Farm Bureau of the sports events you 
would like to enter next August, you had 
better do so this month. By helping 
your own Farm Bureau get organized on 
its participation schedule, you will make 
it much easier for the men in charge of 
the Illinois Farm Sports Festival to do a 
better job on a bigger and better show 
Aug. 26-27. 

Changes in sport and music events of 
the ninth annual Sports Festival have 
been announced by Roy Johnson, IAA 
secretary of special services, following a 
recent meeting in Chicago of the state- 
wide festival committee. 

All bowling and several softball classes 
will be held on a district elimination 
basis, Johnson said. The district cham- 


pions will then go on to the state Sports 


Festival to be held at Champaign-Urbana 
Aug. 26-27. 

District bowling contests are in prog- 
ress now and most districts will be fin- 


ished by May 15. District play will be 
held in 4-H, Rural Youth, and all-county 
division of softball throughout the 
summer with the number entering the 
state Sports Festival limited to 32 teams. 


In the girls open and 4-H classes, and 
® the men’s over 35-ers, the number of 
teams entering the state contest will be 
limited to 16 but district play will not 
be held unless total entries exceed this 
number. 


are you 


READY 


This year at the state Sports Festival 
contest a trophy will be awarded the 
winning county. Trophies will also be 
awarded the county highest in sports 
events and the county highest in folk 
events. 

Johnson said that in addition to these 
awards, the county with the greatest num- 
ber of points in each of the 16 districts 
will be given a district championship 
trophy. 

All class A entries in the district folk 
festival contests will take part in the 
state folk festival contests in Champaign- 
Urbana. District folk festival contests 
will be under the direction of E. H. 
Regnier of the University of Illinois. 

Other changes this year include sep- 
arate classes for 4-H, Rural Youth, and an 
open division in square and folk danc- 
ing. 

Men’s classes have been added in chair 
quoits, clock golf, shuffle board, table 
tennis, and dart throwing. These events 
have been limited to women. 

Track events for boys and girls have 
been reduced to: 50 yard dash, 8 pound 
shot put, high and broad jump for boys 
under 16; 100 yard dash for boys 16 and 
older; and 50 yard dash, and high and 
broad jump for girls under 16. 

In the folk festival all solo numbers 
have been eliminated with the exception 
of the community song leader and bal- 
lad singer. County bands, adult and 
junior vocal groups, and a class for 4-H 
chorus groups have been added. 


Illinois has been divided into the above 16 

districts for the 1948 annual Farm Sports 

Festival. They will be subject to modifica- 
tion for the 1949 Sports Festival. 
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and their lamb 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


IXON Springs Experiment Sta- 
tion, the 5000-acre experimental 
farm run by the University of 
Illinois in Pope county, is spread- 
ing a new science of pasture 
farming throughout southern Illinois. 

By showing how grass farming is 
restoring its own hilly and eroded 
fields, bought by the federal govern- 
ment in 1935 for about $15 an acre, 
the Dixon Springs station is proving 
that careful farming can bring back life 
to abandoned lands. 

The pastures at Dixon Springs are 
visited each year by thousands of farm- 
ers who come singly and on organized 
tours from all parts of southern Illi- 
nois and surrounding states. These 
pastures are providing a wealth of in- 
formation on good management prac- 
tices. 

Because of the mild climate, hilly 
terrain, and thinner Soils, much of 
southern Illinois is well adapted to rais- 
ing sheep. The men at Dixon Springs 
were quick to realize this and sheep 
flocks were established as one of the 
first livestock enterprises. 

The station keeps about 700 grade 
breeding ewes which are divided into 
smaller flocks for feeding and pasture 
experiments. In addition a purebred 
flock of Hampshires and Suffolks are 
maintained. One of these flocks of 
&tade ewes has provided a revealing 
experiment in the value of pasture 
farming. 

This sheep project is called a year- 
around pasture program for feeding 
125 ewes and their lambs on 65 acres 
of pasture-type lands. The field pro- 
Vides pasture in the summer and hay 
and grain during winter months. 

In 1947, the second year of the ex- 
Periment, this flock of sheep harvested 
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in terms of lambs and wool a $2573.40 
crop, an average of more than $39 an 
acre, on land that once went begging 
for a buyer. 


The 65-acre field is divided sensibly 
into 10 and 15-acre tracts as shown by 
the accompanying chart. The sheep, 
with their lambs, are turned out early 
in the spring on a 15-acre field of suc- 
culent balbo rye which this year was 
ready to be pastured on March 19. In 
May the rye is disked and planted 
either to soybeans for hay or soybeans 
and sudan grass for silage. 


In early summer the sheep graze 
alternately on the two permanent pas- 
tures. Later lespedeza and sweet clover 
are ready for the ewes and lambs. Then 
in late summer and fall the permanent 
pastures are used again. The five pas- 
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Ewes and lambs are turned out on rye pasture early in spring at Dixon Springs. 


Nat WS 


Dick Webb, 3, son of station superintendent, 
has hard time holding frisky lamb which has 
markings about eyes resembling a Panda. 


Se ro Oe 


Picture 


was taken March 19. 


tures provide green grass from early 
spring to late fall. 

R. J. Webb, station superintendent, 
says that the ladino clover has provided 
by far the best pasture for the sheep. 
Ladino is well adapted to southern II- 
linois. 

The cost of seeding the pasture and 
treating the soil before the sheep were 
turned into the field is figured at $30 


an acre. The soil was treated with four 
tons of limestone and 400 pounds of 
super-phosphate per acre. This cost 
plus the original cost of $15 for the 
land is about equal to the gross return 
last year. 

Last year the 125 ewes produced 
10,170 pounds of lamb and 840 pounds 
of wool. The lambs sold for 22c a 

(Continued on page 34) 


HE first warm days of May are 

marking the start of the summer 

campaign to rid Illinois of flies as 

farmers join with city groups 

throughout the state in an all-out 
battle against the pest. 

The state-wide campaign is being di- 
rected by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, the Illinois Natural History 
Survey, the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

Farm Bureaus and farm advisers in 
89 counties are working with city health 
authorities to rid their communities of 
flies. They are enlisting the aid of 
hardware dealers, druggists, luncheon 
clubs, chambers of commerce, house- 
wives, and farmers. 

As an example of cooperation, farm- 
ers and merchants at Ramsey in Fayette 
county have met to draw plans to rid the 
village and five adjoining townships of 
flies. 

The village is using an old fire engine 
to spray with DDT in town while farm- 
ers are either spraying on their own or 
hiring one of two local custom sprayers. 

Farmers who plan to join the cam- 
paign should have their clean-up work 
completed this month. This entails haul- 
ing out manure, cleaning up old straw 
piles, and ridding farms of fly-breeding 
sources. 

Many are joining the campaign even 
though their neighbors are not planning 
to do so. Flies do not travel great dis- 
tances, and farmers who get a few from 
their neighbors can kill the intruders by 
their own spraying. 

Farmers buying DDT materials are 
finding that there are various types and 
concentrations on the market. The three 
most often recommended are: The 50 
per cent DDT wettable powder. This 
is the most economical source of DDT 
and is recommended for both livestock 
and buildings. It leaves a slight whitish 
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residue, however, and requires some agi- 
tation to keep in solution. 

The 25 per cent DDT oil emulsion 
concentrate. This is‘DDT in a liquid 
form and is recommended for interior 
and exterior surfaces of farm buildings 
where a slight whitish residue would be 
objectionable. It is easier to mix with 
water but is more expensive than the 50 
per cent wettable powder. 

The 5 2 cent DDT oil solution. 
Designed for exterior surfaces around the 


home, such as screens, doors, porch ceil- 
ings, it lasts longer than other DDT ma- 
terials but is more expensive. 

DDT kills by paralyzing the insect’s 
nerve centers. Very small amounts on 
any part of the fly’s body will penetrate 
and kill. That is why it is not necessary 
to spray directly on the insect. Flies 
pick up a killing dose by walking on 
DDT residue. 

This is also the reason for spraying all 
surfaces where insects gather and roost. 
Various strength sprays are being recom- 
mended for buildings but one important 
tule should be followed. One-half 
pound of the actual chemical DDT 
should be deposited on every thousand 
square feet of fly-roosting surface, ac- 
cording to H. B. Petty, entomologist for 
the Natural History Survey at Urbana. 

This half pound of DDT is found in 
one pound of 50 per cent DDT wettable 
powder, one quart of 25 per cent DDT 
emulsified concentrate, or a little more 
than one gallon of five per cent DDT 
oil solution. These various amounts 
should then be mixed with two or three 
gallons of water to make enough liquid 
to cover 1000 square feet. 

In spraying livestock, dairy cattle are 
sprayed weekly with a spray containing 
one-half pound of 50 per cent DDT 
water-wettable powder to three gallons 
of water. 

Beef cattle are treated once a month 
with a spray containing one-fourth pound 
of 50 per cent DDT wettable powder in 
three gallons of water. 

Success of the program on any farm 
will depend on the follow-up sprayings 
throughout the summer and fall. By 
October it should be possible to appraise 
the success of the state-wide program. 

But no matter what his country or 
city neighbors do, each farmer can reap 
the rewards of cleanliness, comfort, and 
better living from his own efforts to rid 
his farm of flies. 
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OH-OH! THIS 


KIN MEAN ONLY 
ONE THING! 


The McLean county system of swine sanitation is a proven method of 
cutting baby pig losses. One step is washing the sow. Worm ecas 
can be transferred to baby pigs by the sow if she is not washed before 
farrowing. 


SNIFF-SNIEF 2? CLOVER! 
WE'RE TAKING 
A TRIP To HOG 
HEAVEN - 

PIGGIES' 


Hauling sows to clean sheds out on clean ground is a third step in 
the McLean system. If sows are driven to the clean sheds and pasture 
they carry too much contamination with them. 


NO USE PORKY! THE BOSS 
FIXED IT SO You CAN’T 
GET THRU TO THAT 
WORMY OL’ LOT! 


Pigs must be kept out of worm and disease-infected old lots and 
sheds. Preventing worm infestation is cheaper than removing worms 
by treatment. 


WASHING AND BRUSHING 


.. AND GIMME PLENTY oF BEDDING 
BOSS... CLEAN ORY STRAW - 
FOR | LIKES MY COMFORT 


Farrowing pens should be cleaned and disinfected. Scrape out all 
manure and dirt and disinfect with boiling lye water. Use one pound 


of lye to 15 gallons of water. 


ae 
YOULL GROW AND HAVE 
FUN OUT HERE Too! — 


Plenty of good legumes or other green pasture increases the health 
and gain of pigs because they supply vitamins, minerals and supple- 
ments essential to any good swine ration. They also save high-priced 
grains. 


IT AINT COMPLETE 
WITHOUT TH’ PROTECTION 
OF F.B. SERUM 
VACCINATION ! 


Pigs should be immunized against hog cholera as an added safeguard 
te protect their health. Hog cholera is still the most serious disease 
of swine. 


Sze YOUR COUNTY FARM BUREAU FOR F.8.SERUM / 
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Adolph Spitznass points along terrace which 

forms part of system started in 1928. 

Watching are Sam Sorrells, 1AA livestock 

fieldman, left, and R. C. Broom, Williamson 

county farm adviser. White line indicates 
lay of terrace. 


ROM his front porch Adolph 
Spitznass, 65, of near Marion 
in Williamson county, commands 
a magnificent view of the green, 
terraced fields that comprise his 

253-acre livestock farm. 

Adolph can see from this vantage 
point the far corners of his farm and 
watch his fine cow herd of sleek Here- 
fords as they graze knee-deep in clover 
with frisky, white-faced calves by their 
sides. 

This, however, was not the view that 
confronted young Adolph 40 years ago 
when he brought his bride to the family 
homestead he had taken over from his 
father the fall before. 

The house and barn was located, as 
they remain today, in the center of his 
farm on the crest of a high knoll, with 
the fields sloping sharply in three di- 
rections from the homestead. But the 
hillside fields were barren and badly 
gullied. Heavy cropping and culti- 
vating with the slope had eroded the 
fertility away. 

“My father,” Spitznass said, “bought 
the farm in 1883 for $31 an acre. He 
was a good farmer, grew good crops 
and seeded down with red clover. But 
this wasn’t enough. Just about the 
time I took it over, yields started to 
go down pretty fast.” 

From stark necessity, backed by a 
deep love of his land, Adolph Spitz- 
nass started to rebuild a worn farm. 
And from these early struggles Spitz- 
nass learned how the job is done and in 
the process became a pioneer in soil 
conservation practices that are con- 
sidered new even today. 
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where I built my first terraces with four 
mules and a small iron road grader.” 
He still has the grader, and uses it to 
mend rain-damaged terraces. 

Spitznass credits his terraces with re- 
building his farm more quickly and 
saving more soil than any other prac- 
tice he has used. Before that, even 
with legumes, progress was slow. 

As his liming and terracing pro- 
gressed, Spitznass found he was having 
better luck with his legume seedings, 
and began to rely more and more on 
alfalfa and clover for hay and pasture. 
As he grew more roughage he kept 
more stock. Adolph estimates that he 
feeds at least three times as many cattle, 
hogs, and sheep as he used to. 

Rotations became longer and longer 
and now Spitznass leaves terraced fields 
in hay and pasture as long as they are 
productive, with five, six, and seven 


FOR 40 YEARS 


His soil building program, based on 


trial and error, gradually evolved 
around the practices of heavy fertiliza- 
tion, terracing, livestock farming, large 
acreages of legumes, and long pasture 
rotations. 

Spitznass started by saving his hill- 
side soil every way he could. He would 
tramp straw, corn stalks, brush, any- 
thing he could lay his hands on, into 
the ditches to stop them from spread- 
ing. 

Then in the early twenties he started 
to lime. Since that time, he has bought 
and spread 67 carloads of limestone. 
More recently he had been adding rock 
phosphate and has tested the effects 
of potash. 

About 20 years ago, even before the 
days of the depression and CCC camps, 
Adolph learned about building terraces 
from the Williamson County Farm 
Bureau which Adolph helped to organ- 
ize and joined 30 years ago as a charter 
member. 

Pointing to a steep slope now neatly 
grassed, Adolph reminisced: “Here's 


Adolph throws out bale of bean hay to fine 

herd of 27 Hereford cows that last year 

raised a $4000 calf crop on roughage and 
without grain. 


year rotation. This year he estimates 
that only 66 of his 253 acres will be 
cropped with 32 acres in corn, 20 in 
wheat, and 16 in oats. 

Yields of grain have doubled and 
tripled. Last year from one field that 
years ago would produce only nubbins, 
he harvested 88 bushels of corn an acre. 

The income of the Spitznass farm is 
supplemented by royalties from coal 
which a mining company is digging from 
a large vein underlying the farm. The 
royalties are not large. 

But the coal does present Spitznass 
with a real problem. “My farm,” he 
said, “is one place where the doctrine 
of cheap food and high wages doesn’t 

an out for the farmer.” He has trouble 


eeping help since most men can make. 


a higher hourly wage working in the 
mines. 


(Continued om page 34) 
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T MAY be a long time before bot- 


tomless rural roads are a thing of 


the past. But a committee of 20 
Illinois farmers is going to see 
what can be done about it. 

The 20 men, representing every sec- 
tion of the state, have been appointed 
to the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion’s Road Survey Committee. They 
will make a detailed study of the rural 
road situation and make recommenda- 
tions to the IAA board based on their 
conclusions. 

Members of the committee are: K. T. 
Smith, Greenfield, chairman; Homer 
W. Curtiss, Stockton, vice-chairman; 
Charles S. Mayfield, IAA staff, secre- 
tary; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; F. E. 
Morris, Buffalo; Herbert R. Kiltz, 
Woodstock; Lane Clapsaddle, Earl- 
ville; Robert Schubert, Mt. Carroll. 

Ray B. Litchfield, Toluca; Guy Gee, 
Forrest; Quay Matthews, Alvin; Mark 
Harry, Humboldt; Emery Irwin, Peters- 
burg; Ed Niehaus, Butler; Erwin Isen- 
berg, Alhambra; George Reigle, Ob- 
long; Virgil Milner, Fairfield; and 
Loyd Pickard, Thompsonville. 


The IAA board of directors has appointed the men above as a 
Statewide committee to study and recommend improvement in the 
administration of the Illinois rural road system. Front row: left to 
right, Erwin Isenberg, Alhambra; Robert Schubert, Mt. Carroll; S. 
S. Stetson, Milan; K. T. Smith, Greenfield, chairman; Quay Matthews, 
Alvin; Herbert R. Kiltz, Woodstock; Miss Patricia Steffan, office 


Secretary. 
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Back row: left to right, Charles $. Mayfield, IAA Staff, 
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The study will include the entire ad- 
ministrative, financial, and operational 
setup of the rural road system in IIli- 
nois; a survey of the road systems of 
neighboring states; and conferences with 
experts on road finance and engineer- 
ing. 
President Charles B. Shuman of the 
IAA said the committee was set up 
because of growing dissatisfaction 
among Illinois farmers with the de- 
plorable condition of country roads. 
He pointed out that less than 50 per 
cent of the farmers in Illinois live on 
all-weather roads, and it is question- 
able whether some of these roads could 
be considered all-weather. 

“The condition of our rural roads,” 
Shuman said, ‘“‘cannot be tolerated much 
longer. It is interfering with the edu- 
cation of our children and the economi- 
cal marketing of our products. A far 
higher percentage of farmers could be 
serviced with all-weather roads with 
present funds if they were properly ad- 
ministered. 

“Possibilities should be examined for 
the reorganization of road districts, for 


State Committee 


more research on road materials, and 
for better knowledge of draining and 
grading.” 

The idea of a statewide road survey 
committee along the lines of the suc- 
cessful IAA School Survey Committee 
which made a report in 1944, has been 
in the minds of IAA leaders for some 
time. 


It was offered by President Shuman 
merely as a suggestion at the IAA con- 
vention in St. Louis last November. 
Farmers expressing their opinion wel- 
comed the suggestion with a great deal 
of enthusiasm and encouraged the IAA 
board to proceed with the appoint- 
ment of a statewide committee. 


Most farmers are agreed on the need 
for a long-range continuous program 
for farm roads financed in part by state 
money. Local property taxes finance 
75 per cent of the road mileage in 
Illinois’ present farm-to-highway roads. 
It is hoped the road committee will be 
able to point the way to a better coun- 
try road system at a price farmers can 
afford to pay. 


secretary; F. E. Morris, Buffalo; Ronald Holt, Galva; Ed Niehaus, 
Butler; Emery Irwin, Petersburg; Guy Gee, Forrest; Mark Harry, 
Humboldt; Virgil Milner, Fairfield; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; Loyd 
Pickard, Thompsonville; Ray B. Litchfield, Toluca; Lyman Bunting, 
Ellery; Homer Curtiss, Stockton, vice-chairman. Not in picture are 
Lane Clapsaddie, Earlville; and George Reigle, Oblong. The com- 
mittee will meet an average of once each month. 
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Adolph Spitznass points along terrace which 

forms part of system started in 1928. 

Watching are Sam Sorrells, !AA livestock 

fieldman, left, and R. C. Broom, Williamson 

county farm adviser. White line indicates 
lay of terrace. 
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a magnificent view of the green, 

terraced fields that comprise his 
253-acre livestock farm 
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hillside fields were barren and badly 
gullied Heavy cropping and culti- 
vating with the slope had eroded the 
fertility away. 


My father.” Spitznass said, “bought 
the farm in 1883 for $31 an acre. He 
grew good crops 
and seeded down with red clover. But 
this wasn't enough. Just about the 
time I took it over, yields started to 
zo down pretty fast.” 


was a good farmer, 


From stark necessity, backed by a 
deep love of his land, Adolph Spitz- 
nass started to rebuild a worn farm. 
And from these early struggles Spitz- 
nass learned how the job is done and in 
the process became a pioneer in soil 
conservation practices that are con- 
sidered new even today. 
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where I built my first terraces with four 
mules and a small iron road grader.” 
He still has the grader, and uses it to 
mend rain-damaged terraces. 

Spitznass credits his terraces with re- 
building his tarm more quickly and 
saving more soil than any, other prac- 
tice he has used. Before that, even 
with legumes, progress was slow. 

As his liming and terracing  pro- 

gressed, Spitznass found he was having 
better luck with his legume seedings, 
and began to rely more and more on 
alfalfa and clover for hay and pasture. 
As he grew more roughage he kept 
more stock. Adolph estimates that he 
feeds at least three times as many cattle, 
hogs, and sheep as he used to. 

Rotations became longer and longer 
and now Spitznass leaves terraced fields 
in hay and pasture as long as they are 
productive, with five, six, and seven 
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His soil building program, based on 
trial and error, gradually evolved 
around the practices of heavy fertiliza- 
tion, terracing, livestock farming, large 
acreages of legumes, and long pasture 
rotations. 

Spitznass started by saving his hill- 
side soil every way he could. He would 
tramp straw, corn stalks, brush, any- 
thing he could lay his hands on, into 
the ditches to stop them from spread- 
ing. 

Then in the early twenties he started 
to lime. Since that time, he has bought 
and spread 67 carloads of limestone. 
More recently he had been adding rock 
phosphate and has tested the effects 
of potash. 

About 20 years ago, even before the 
days of the depression and CCC camps, 
Adolph learned about building terraces 
from the Williamson County Farm 
Bureau which Adolph helped to organ- 
ize and joined 30 years ago as a charter 
member. 

Pointing to a steep slope now neatly 
grassed, Adolph reminisced: ‘Here's 


Adolph throws out bale of bean hay to fine 

herd of 27 Hereford cows that last year 

raised a $4000 calf crop on roughage and 
without grain. 


year rotation. This year he estimates 
that only 66 of his 253 acres will be 
cropped with 32 acres in corn, 20 in 
wheat, and 16 in oats. 

Yields of grain have doubled and 
tripled. Last year from one field that 
years ago w ould produce only nubbins, 
he harvested 8g bushels of corn an acre. 

The income of the Spitznass farm is 
supplemented by royalties from coal 
which a mining company is digging from 
a large vein underlying the farm. The 
roy alties are not large. 

But the coal does present Spitznass 
with a real problem. “My farm,” he 
said, “is one Pes where the doctrine 
of cheap food and high wages doesn't 
pan out for the farmer.” He has trouble 
keeping help since most men can make 
a higher hourly wage working in the 
mines. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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T MAY be a long time before bot- 
tomless rural roads are a thing of 


the past. But a committee of 20 
Illinois farmers is going to see 


what can be done about it. 

The 20 men, representing every sec- 
tion of the state, have been appointed 
to the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion’s Road Survey Committee. They 
will make a detailed study of the rural 
road situation and make recommenda- 
tions to the IAA board based on their 
conclusions. 

Members of the committee are: K. T. 
Smith, Greenfield, chairman; Homer 
W. Curtiss, Stockton, vice-chairman; 
Charles S. Mayfield, IAA  statf, secre- 
tary; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; F. E. 
Morris, Buffalo: Herbert R. Kiltz, 
Woodstock; Lane Clapsaddle,  Earl- 
ville; Robert Schubert, Mt. Carroll. 

Ray B. Litchfield, Toluca; Guy Gee, 
Forrest; Quay Matthews, Alvin; Mark 
Harry, Humboldt; Emery Irwin, Peters- 


burg; Ed Niehaus, Butler; Erwin Isen- 
berg, Alhambra; George Reigle, Ob- 
long: Virgil Milner, Fairfield; and 
Loyd Pickard, Thompsonville. 


The IAA board of directors has appointed the men above as a 
Statewide committee to study and recommend improvement in the 
administration of the Illinois rural road system. 
right, Erwin Isenberg, Alhambra; Robert Schubert, Mt. Carroll; S. 
S. Stetson, Milan; K. T. Smith, Greenfield, chairman; Quay Matthews, 
Woodstock; Miss Patricia Steffan, 
Back row: left to right, Charles S$. Mayfield, IAA Staff, 


Alvin; Herbert R. Kiltz, 


secretary. 
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The study will include the entire ad- 
ministrative, financial, and operational 
setup of the rural road system in Illi- 
nois; a survey of the road systems ot 
neighboring states; and conferences with 
experts on road finance and engineer- 
ing. 

President Charles B. Shuman of the 


IAA said the committee was set up 
because of growing dissatisfaction 
among Illinois farmers with the de- 


plorable condition of country roads 
He pointed out that less than 50 per 
cent of the farmers in Illinois live on 
all-weather roads, and it is question 
able whether some of these roads could 
be considered all-weather. 

“The condition of our rural roads, 
Shuman said, “cannot be tolerated much 
longer. It is interfering with the edu- 
cation of our children and the economi- 

; ; 

i 


marketing of our products. A 


with all-weather roads with 
present funds if they were properly 
ministered 
Possibilities should be examined for 
the reorganization of road ricts. for 


Front row: left to 


office 


more 


research 


on 


roaqd m 


tor better knowledge of 


grading.” 


The 1dea Of a statewide road § 
committee along the lines of the 
esst IAA School Survey Cor 
which made a report in 1944, has 
in the minds of IAA leaders for 
time 


nerely as ; 
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mittee will meet an average of once each month. 


_ State Committee 


secretary; F. E. Morris, Buffalo; Ronald Holt, Galva; Ed Niehaus, 
Butler; Emery Irwin, Petersburg; Guy Gee, Forrest; Mark Harry, 
Humboldt; Virgil Milner, Fairfield; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; Loyd 
Pickard, Thompsonville; Ray B. Litchfield, Toluca; Lyman Bunting, 
Ellery; Homer Curtiss, Stockton, vice-chairman. 


Not in picture care 
Lane Clapsaddle, Earlville; and George Reigle, Oblong. 


The com- 
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DETAILED study of the economic 
problems facing Illinois agricul- 
ture has been completed by the 
Economic Study Committee of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

The printed report, including the con- 
clusions of the committee, is now avail- 
able to Farm Bureau members. Copies 
may be obtained at county Farm Bureau 
offices or by writing to the IAA REcorD, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

A preface to the report by President 
Charles B. Shuman with the approval of 
the board of directors, reads as follows: 

“The board of directors of Illinois 
Agricultural Association presents here- 
with the complete and final report of the 
Economic Study Committee for the study 
and consideration of the membership of 
the Association. The work and report 
of this Committee, which was appointed 
by the board of directors, was a com- 
pletely independent study and has not 
been altered. This report has not been 
approved or disapproved in whole or in 
part by the board of directors or voting 
delegates of the Association. The pur- 
pose of this Committee and its report is 
to stimulate independent thinking and 
discussion among Illinois farmers on na- 
tional farm policy. 

“Tllinois Farm Bureau leaders and 
members know that the past and present 
as of the organization have always 

en determined by the membership and 
they will insist that the future course of 
the Association be determined in the 
same manner. 

“These members and leaders will also 
recognize that, while the report of this 
Committee is in substantial agreement 
with the position of the Association on 
most of the present important issues con- 
fronting agriculture, it does seriously con- 
flict in some instances with policies of 
the organization as they have been de- 
termined by the vote of the membership 
in recent annual conventions. The board 


COPIES ARE NOW AVAILABLE ON REQUEST T 
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- -STUDY REPORT 


of directors is convinced that fair con- 
sideration of any controversial question 
can be given only after all viewpoints 
have been examined. 

“The Economic Study Committe has 
made a valuable contribution towards a 
better understanding and a clarification 
of fundamental economic principles and 
issues involved in the agricultural prob- 
lem. If farmers throughout Illinois will 
give careful study to this report, they 
will certainly be better prepared to take 
a position of leadership in developing and 
improving national programs affecting 
agriculture.” 

Work of the Economic Study Commit- 
tee extended over a period of 12 months 
during which time 10 meetings were held 
covering 13 full days. A sub-committee, 
elected to prepare a preliminary draft of 
the report, held four additional all-day 
sessions. The report is 81 pages long 
and contains 16 charts and one illustra- 
tion. 

The Committee offers its version of 
the farm problem and from there pro- 
ceeds to analyze its causes and the many 
suggested cures, and concludes with its 
own recommendations. 

Following is its introduction to the 
problem: “The most important and per- 
sistent problem of farmers in the United 


aa 


*® * * *® ® * 


States during the last 30 years has been 
that of violent fluctuation in the general 
level of farm prices and income. Alter- 
nate periods of rising and falling prices 
have been a principal cause of farmers’ 
incomes and living standards being con- 
siderably lower than those of the rest 
of the nation.” 

In the report foreword, the Committee 
says: “Some of these changes may appear 
to be rather drastic, but we believe they 
are necessary in order to take advantage of 
our experiences with previous farm pro- 
grams and the growing knowledge of 
basic factors which affect prices of farm 
products and the income of farmers, 
and to permit a maximum of agricul- 
tural progress. In making these recom- 
mendations the Committee has attempted 
to keep the welfare of the entire nation 
foremost in mind at all times.” 

The Committee concludes: “We are 
glad to have had the opportunity to study 
this important problem as a committee. 
We hope that our work and this report 
will be helpful to the leaders of the Il- 
linois Agricultural Association and to 
farmers generally in formulating and se- 


curing a national farm program that will . 


maintain farm income at satisfactory 
levels, promote general economic sta- 
bility, and maintain traditional economic 
and political freedom in America.” 


Original members of the IAA _ Economic 
Study Committee assemble in Chicago for 
their first meeting. L. to R., standing: 
Leslie Mathers, Mason City; W. A. Dennis, 
Paris; Alfred Rister, Omaha; Russell Hayes, 
Sparta; B. C. Fulling, Palestine; Homer Cur- 
tiss, Stockton; J. S. Bumgarner, McNabb; F. 
E. Morris, Buffalo; front row: K. T. Smith, 
Greenfield; Gerald Waters, Edinburg; John 
Hanna, Sr., Geneseo; Ernest D. Lawrence, 
Danvers; Earl Kirkpatrick, Roseville; Otto 
Steffey, Stronghurst; E. E. Houghtby, Shab- 
bona; Leo Knox, Morrison; and Stanley 
Castle, Alton. Not in the picture are: G. O. 
Fairweather, Barrington; Lyman Bunting, 


Ellery; Earl M. Hughes, Woodstock; Harry 

Munch, Argenta; Everett C. Phelps, Rockton. 

Subcommittee members were Morris, Den- 
nis, Hughes, Knox, and Lawrence. 


FARM BUREAU MEMBERS 
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2, 4-D weed killer is a new selective 
type weed killer, which kills weeds 
by upsetting their normal growth 
factors, thereby causing the plant 
and its roots to wither and die. 


2, 4-D weed killing compounds, 
when mixed with proper amounts of 
water, make an effective spray for 
destroying “noxious weed beds” on 
your farm, These are the weed beds 
around farm yards, fence rows, 
grass waterways, lanes, lawns, and 
pastures, 2, 4-D is also effective 
for controlling those “weedy patches”, 
in the crop fields, which in spite of 
cultivation, easily get out of control 
during wet seasons, 


CAUTION 


2, 4-D weed killing materials 
should be used with the proper 
amount of caution, When treating 
farm crops, consult your Farm 


Adviser and Extension Service 
Bulletins; regarding their proper 
use and application, as 2, 4-D may 
damage legume pastures, and cer- 
tain field crops. 
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What about 


,4-D 


WEED KILLERS? 


What will it de? 


2,4-D weed killer is especially 
adapted for killing many broad- 
leaved weeds, but at the same time 
does not harm most grasses, It 
kills the majority of this type of 
weed easily and completely. 


What are the advantages? 


2, 4-D weed killers are inexpensive 
when compared to the time and hard 
work required for constantly mowing 
and cutting weeds, In most cases, 
one effective application will do the 
job of controlling weeds during the 
season, 


Where can I get it? 


Your County Farm Bureau Service 
Company can supply you. Contact 
their representatives regarding your 
2, 4-D weed killer needs, They are 
able to economically supply the proper 
material to take care of your require- 
ments, 


This message is presented in behalf of the 82 Farm Bureau County Service 
Companies affiliated with Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, 
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DETAILED study of the economic 
problems facing Illinois agricul- 

ture has been completed by the 
Economic Study Committee of the 

Illinois Agricultural Association. 

The printed report, including the con- 
clusions of the committee, ts now avail- 
able to Farm Bureau members. Copies 
may be obtained at county Farm Bureau 
offices or by writing to the IAA REcorp, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinots 
A preface to the report by President 
Charles B. Shuman with the approval of 
the board of directors, reads as follows: 
Illinois 
Agricultural Association presents here- 


The board of directors ot 
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of directors is convinced that fair con- 
sideration of any controversial question 
can be given only after all viewpoints 
have been examined. 

“The Economic Study Committe has 
nade a valuable contribution towards a 
etter understanding and a clarification 
of fundamental economic principles and 
issues involved in the agricultural prob- 
lem. If farmers throughout Illinois will 
give careful study to this report, they 
will certainly be better prepared to take 
a position of leadership in developing and 
improving national programs affecting 
agriculture 

Work of the Economic Study Commit- 
ee extended over a period of 12 months 
ng which time 10 meetings were held 
covering 13 full days. A sub-committee, 
lected to prepare a { nary draft of 


the report, held four additional all-day 
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sessions. The report is 81 pages long 
and contains 16 charts and one illustra- 
tion. 

The Committee offers its version of 
the farm problem and pro- 

is to analyze its causes and the many 
suggeste i res >i i Or CS with its 
ywwn reco 

Following is its introduction to the 

ybler The most portant and per- 
sisten 1ers in the United 


States during the last 30 years has been 
that of violent fluctuation in the general 
level of farm prices and income. Alter- 
nate periods of rising and falling prices 
have been a principal cause of farmers’ 
incomes and living standards being con- 
siderably lower than those of the rest 
of the nation.” 

In the report foreword, the Committee 
says: ‘Some of these changes may appear 
to be rather drastic, but we believe they 
are necessary in order to take advantage of 
our experiences with previous farm pro- 
grams and the growing knowledge of 
basic factors which affect prices of farm 
products and the income of farmers, 
and to permit a maximum of agricul- 
tural progress. In making these recom- 
mendations the Committee has attempted 
to keep the welfare of the entire nation 
foremost in mind at all times.” 

The Committee concludes: “We are 
glad to have had the opportunity to study 
this important problem as a committee. 
We hope that our work and this report 
will be helpful to the leaders of the Il- 
linois Agricultural Association and to 
farmers generally in formulating and se- 
curing a national farm program that will 
Maintain farm income at satisfactory 
levels, promote general economic  sta- 
bility, and maintain traditional economic 
and political freedom in America.” 


Original members of the IAA Economic 
Study Committee assemble in Chicago for 
their first meeting. Lb. to R., standing: 
Leslie Mathers, Mason City; W. A. Dennis, 
Paris; Alfred Rister, Omaha; Russell Hayes, 
Sparta; B. C. Fulling, Palestine; Homer Cur- 
tiss, Stockton; J. S$. Bumgarner, McNabb; F. 
E. Morris, Buffalo; front row: K. T. Smith, 
Greenfield; Gerald Waters, Edinburg; John 
Hanna, Sr., Geneseo; Ernest D. Lawrence, 
Danvers; Earl Kirkpatrick, Roseville; Otto 
Steffey, Stronghurst; E. E. Houghtby, Shab- 
bona; Leo Knox, Morrison; and Stanley 
Castle, Alton. Not in the picture are: G. O. 
Fairweather, Barrington; Lyman Bunting, 
Ellery; Earl M. Hughes, Woodstock; Harry 
Munch, Argenta; Everett C. Phelps, Rockton. 
Subcommittee members were Morris, Den- 
nis, Hughes, Knox, and Lawrence. 
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2, 4-D weed killer is a new selective 
type weed killer, which kills weeds 
by upsetting their normal growth 
factors, thereby causing the plant 
and its roots to wither and die. 


2,4-D weed killing compounds, 
when mixed with proper amounts of 
water, make an effective spray for 
destroying “noxious weed beds” on 
your farm, These are the weed beds 
around farm yards, fence rows, 
grass waterways, lanes, lawns, and 
pastures, 2, 4-D is also effective 
for controlling those “weedy patches”, 
in the crop fields, which in spite of 
cultivation, easily get out of control 
during wet seasons. 


2, 4-D weed killing materials 
should be used with the proper 
amount of caution, When treating 
farm crops, consult your Farm 
Adviser and Extension Service 
Bulletins; regarding their proper 
use and application, as 2, 4-D may 
damage legume pastures, and cer- 
tain field crops. 


What about 


,4-D 


WEED KILLERS? 


2,4-D weed killer is especially 
adapted for killing many broad- 
leaved weeds, but at the same time 
does not harm most grasses, It 
kills the majority of this type of 
weed easily and completely. 


2, 4-D weed killers are inexpensive 
when compared to the time and hard 
work required for constantly mowing 
and cutting weeds, In most case 
one effective application wi 

job of controlling weeds during the 
season, 


Your County Farm Bureau Service 
Company can supply you. Contact 
their representatives regarding your 
2, 4-D weed killer needs, They are 
able to economically supply the proper 
material to take care of your require- 
ments. 


This message is presented in behalf of the 82 Farm Bureau County Service 
Companies affiliated with Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago. 
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Youngest Director 


Blends Book And 
DIRT FARMING 
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A fa momist Hughes has to do a great deal of reading 1 
By JIM THOMSON ry inte ee wah the eawass farm program proposals, etc. Here Son 
Ass't. Editor, IAA RECORD he reads the latest copy of the Journal of Farm Economics. | 
OUNGEST member of the Illinois work at Cornell University where he re- Duroc Jerseys are being crossed with Hele 
Agricultural Association board of ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy Minnesota No. 1 boars as an experiment. . Hi 
directors is 40-year-old Earl M.__ in agricultural economics in 1938. Last year 300 acres were sown to Clin- orgat 
Hughes of Woodstock in McHenry He was an assistant professor of agri- ton oats for seed; 85 to corn, and 125 3 McH 
county. Since 1946 he has repre- cultural economics at the University of to soybeans. Eighty acres of corn were tee .a 
sented Cook, Lake, Kane, McHenry, Du- _[Ilinois until 1941 when he moved to the gtown for home use, and 20 acres addi- whic 
Page and Will counties. farm and became first field man with the tional were in corn for silage. Eighty one 
This area is possibly the most diversi- Northeastern Illinois Farm Bureau Farm ¢fes were in permanent pasture and 65 has « 
fied farming area in Illinois. It leans Management Service. He resigned from Wet in hay and tillable pasture. This » two : 
heavily to dairying, cash grain, beef and the Farm Management Service in 1943 to fain program was heavier than normal. He 
pork production, truck gardening, and devote full time to the farm. Crop rotation on the Hughes farm stock 
flower farming, and other minor agri- Director Hughes operates 836 acres normally runs corn, corn or soybeans, 
cultural activities. with his father. Of this 836 acres, 166 oats, alfalfa for hay, and alfalfa for per — 
Farmers in this area are an unusually acres are owned by the IAA director, and UF°: ae or erghe orator 
practical lot. Closer to Chicago, the farms 430 are rented. The rest is owned by ie acse have been spread tisoughom. the 
are small. Every cost item is closely his father with whom he operates the "DE Hashes i « fam bell , * 
scrutinized, Every activity must pay its farm in partnership. libe agin li i f ‘I ae apes his Fy 
way. Director Hughes operates the same Hughes also owns a 471-acre farm 51/, ¢ “pabies 1 Tggerenearhig i cnanigririee er eaedaany i 
: ao 5 2 fields. His records show that it pays. j 
practical way. miles away which he rents out. He is ptanting check plots against fields re- | 
Like most college educated farmers, he thus an unusual combination of owner, (civin s li P f A ; 
: ee g applications of triple superphos- 
likes to have scientific proof for what operator, landlord, tenant, and partner. phate, ammonium nitrate, and straight 
he does. If he doesn’t get it or isn’t sure The Hughes farm has shifted over potash, Hughes said the additional yield 
of the proof offered, he will go out in more and more to the production of cer- of corn per acre was 20 bushels and of 
the fields and experiment himself. If tified seed until it is now the most im- oats, 15 bushels. ® 
a practice shows up well on the account portant activity. A herd of 40 Holstein The soil is a brown silt loam under- 
book, he uses it. If not, he discards it cows is maintained, and production of ” 


and looks for something better. 

Hughes was born and reared in the 
area he now farms four miles northwest 
of Woodstock. Following his graduation 
from the high school at Woodstock, he 
attended the University of Illinois and 
was graduated in general agriculture in 
1929. 

Returning home, he operated a dairy 
farm four years then took up graduate 


Left: Swedish visitor to Hughes farm Magnus Fransen points to 
fertilizer attachment used while sowing oats, something ‘“‘we don’t 


pork averages 40,000 to 50,000 pounds 
annually. The farm also has a laying 
flock of 500-600 Leghorns. Egg pro- 
duction averaged more than 200 eggs 
per hen last year. Twenty-five of his 


This is the 14th in a series of articles 
to further acquaint you with the men 
who represent you on the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of directors. 


ployee. Center: 


lain with deep gravel beds. A minimum 
of erosion control is necessary because of 
the level land and small runoff. Hughes 
has been a pioneer in his area in the use 
of weed killer. Spraying his oats last 
year was extremely profitable, he said, 
because of the higher yields. 

Director Hughes was married in 1932 
to the former Mildred Shuman of Sul- 
livan, a sister of IAA President Charles 
B. Shuman. They have three children: 


better known as “Happy,” and Dean Thompson, Hughes em- 
Using electric welding outfit. 


Right: Loading 


have in Sweden,” he said. Looking on are Hughes, son Earl Jr., Clinton oats seed grown on the Hughes farm. 


oe 


if. 


av ren. So ot 


Son Happy hangs on to his cat while he 
watches Dad sack oats séed. 


Helen, 11; Robert, 8; and Earl Jr., 5. 

Hughes has been active in school re- 
organization. He is a member of the 
McHenry County School Survey Commit- 
tee and is president of his school district 
which includes 23 one-room schools and 
one two-room school. As president he 
has a leading part in the sis to build 
two schools to replace the 24. 

He was a member of the IAA Live- 
stock Marketing Committee and the IAA 


Mist Nozzle. 


plete with adjustable nozzle, hose, clamp, 
and strainer for use with bucket or can. 


ent for spraying orchards, shrubs, and 
gardens. 
weed control solutions. 


WHEELBARROW SPRAYER 


This is a complete portable spraying unit for one man operation. 
Rigidly constructed for heavy duty use. Pumping solution into 5 gal. 
steel pressure tank builds up pressure for spraying until pressure is 
nearly gone. 18 gallon heavy gauge tank hot-dip galvanized. Steel bands 
top and bottom. Heavy Duty Pump 154” brass cylinder, with 2” steel 
air chamber gives 200 to 250 Ibs. pressure. All brass valve parts easily 
removed for inspection and cleaning. 2” Semi-Pneumatic rubber tire, 
16” disc Wheel, 12’ hose, 3’ extension. Lever type shut-off and Fine 


Economic Suivey Committee which re- 
cently finished its work and made its re- 
port. He is a former secretary of the 
McHenry County Farm Bureau and is 
now secretary of the county service com- 
pany. 

Hughes is an advisory member on the 
committee on the University of* Illinois 
department of agricultural economics, a 
member of the American Farm Econom- 
ics Association, and a member of the 
American Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. He was a member of 
the first board of directors of the Wood- 
stock Chamber of Commerce. 


Numerous bulletins and mimeographed 
reports have been published by Hughes 
on farm management and agricultural 
economics. 

Widely-known as a progressive farmer 
in his community, Hughes recently had a 
young Swede, Magnus Fransen, 27, sent 
to him when he arrived in the U.S. to 
study our farming methods. Fransen 
stayed at the Hughes place for several 
weeks and was pleased with the excel- 
lent opportunity the Hughes farm and 
Director Hughes himself offered in his 
quest for information on American agri- 
culture. 


TROMBONE SPRAYER 


Sprayer consists of Pump com- *%.: 


This double action sprayer is excell- 


Ideal for insecticides and 


KNAPSACK SPRAYER 


This Sprayer is a superior product, 
with quality material and workman- 
ship throughout. Recommended for 
all general spraying, weed killer,D.DT. 
disinfectants, etc. Non Clog nozzle 
and 24° seamless brass angle exten 
sion, provide easy spraying at diff- 
erent angles. The automatic shut-off 
and Hold-open feature give the oper 
ator finger-tip control at all times. 
Solid brass valve plunger and seat. 


This equipment is available from your Farm Bureau Service Co. affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


FOR YOUR FLY & WEED 
ERADICATION PROGRAM 


HAND SPRAYER fo 


All brass and copper, for long life. 


Strong pump. All direction nozzle, 
sprays continuously in operation. 


Shaded area represents the old congres- 

sional districts 1-11, which are represented 

on the Illinois Agricultural Association board 

of directors by Earl M. Hughes of Wood- 
stock. 


CHICAGO 


Youngest Director 


Blends Book And 
DIRT FARMING 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't. Editor, 1|AA RECORD 


OUNGEST member of the Illinois 

Agricultural Association board of 

directors is 40-year-old Earl M. 

Hughes of Woodstock in McHenry 

county. Since 1946 he has repre- 
sented Cook, Lake, Kane, McHenry, Du- 
Page and Will counties. 


This area is possibly the most diversi- 
fied farming area in Illinois. It leans 
heavily to dairying, cash grain, beef and 
pork production, truck gardening, and 
flower farming, and other minor agri- 
cultural activities. 

Farmers in this area are an unusually 
practical lot. Closer to Chicago, the farms 
are small. Every cost item is closely 
scrutinized. Every activity must pay its 
way. Director Hughes operates the same 
practical way. 

Like most college educated farmers, he 
likes to have scientific proof for what 
he does. If he doesn't get it or isn't sure 
of the proof offered, he will go out in 
the fields and experiment himself. If 
a practice shows up well on the account 
book, he uses it. If not, he discards it 
and looks for something better. 

Hughes was born and reared in the 
area he now farms four miles northwest 
of Woodstock. Following his graduation 
from the high school at Woodstock, he 
attended the University of Illinois and 
was graduated in general agriculture in 
1929. 


Returning home, he operated a dairy 
farm four years then took up graduate 


Left: Swedish visitor to Hughes farm Magnus Fransen points to 
fertilizer attachment used while sowing oats, something ‘‘we don't 
have in Sweden,"’ he said. Looking on are Hughes, son Earl Jr., 
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As a farm economist Hughes has to do a great deal of reading 
to keep up with the newest farm program proposals, etc. Here 
he reads the latest copy of the Journal of Farm Economics. 


work at Cornell University where he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in agricultural economics in 1938. 

He was an assistant professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University of 
Illinois until 1941 when he moved to the 
farm and became first field man with the 
Northeastern Illinois Farm Bureau Farm 
Management Service. He resigned from 
the Farm Management Service in 1943 to 
devote full time to the farm. 

Director Hughes operates 836 acres 
with his father. Of this 836 acres, 166 
acres are owned by the IAA director, and 


430 are rented. The rest is owned by 


his father with whom he operates the 
farm in partnership. 

Hughes also owns a 471-acre farm 51/, 
miles away which he rents out. He is 
thus an unusual combination of owner, 
operator, landlord, tenant, and partner. 

The Hughes farm has shifted over 
more and more to the production of cer- 
tified seed until it is now the most im- 
portant activity. A herd of 40 Holstein 
cows is maintained, and production of 
pork averages 40,000 to 50,000 pounds 
annually. The farm also has a laying 
flock of 500-600 Leghorns. Egg pro- 
duction averaged more than 200 eggs 
per hen last year. Twenty-five of his 


This is the 14th in a series of articles 
rs furtner acquaint you with the men 
uho represent you on the Illinots Aegrt- 


cultural Assoctation board of directors. 


Duroc Jerseys are being crossed with 
Minnesota No. 1 boars as an experiment. 

Last year 300 acres were sown to Clin- 
ton oats for seed; 85 to corn, and 125 
to soybeans. Eighty acres of corn were 
grown for home use, and 20 acres addi- 
tional were in corn for silage. Eighty 
acres were in permanent pasture and 65 
were in hay and tillable pasture. This 
grain program was heavier than normal. 

Crop rotation on the Hughes farm 
normally runs corn, corn or soybeans, 
oats, alfalfa for hay, and alfalfa for pas- 
ture. Three to four tons of limestone 
per acre have been spread throughout the 
farm. 

Director Hughes is a firm believer in 
liberal applications of plant foods to his 
fields. His records show that it pays. 
Planting check plots against fields  re- 
ceiving applications of triple superphos- 
phate, ammonium nitrate, and _ straight 
potash, Hughes said the additional yield 
of corn per acre was 20 bushels and of 
oats, 15 bushels. 

The soil is a brown silt loam under- 
lain with deep gravel beds. A minimum 
of erosion control is necessary because of 
the level land and small runoff. Hughes 
has been a pioneer in his area in the use 
of weed killer. Spraying his oats last 
year was extremely profitable, he said, 
because of the higher yields. 

Director Hughes was married in 1932 
to the former Mildred Shuman of Sul- 
livan, a sister of IAA President Charles 
B. Shuman. They have three children: 


better known as ‘‘Happy,’’ and Dean Thompson, Hughes em- 
ployee. Center: Using electric welding outfit. Right: Loading 
Clinton oats seed grown on the Hughes farm. 
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Son Happy hangs on to his cat while he 
watches Dad sack oats seed. 


Helen, 11; Robert, 8; and Earl Jr., 5. 

Hughes has been active in school re- 
organization. He is a member of the 
McHenry County School Survey Commit- 
tee and is president of his school district 
which includes 23 one-room schools and 
one two-room school. As president he 
has a leading part in the plan to build 
two schools to replace the 24. 

He was a member of the IAA Live- 
stock Marketing Committee and the IAA 


sprays 


Mist Nozzle. 


All brass and copper, for long life 


Strong pump. All direction nozzle, 
continuously 


plete with adjustable nozzle, hose, clamp, 
and strainer for use with bucket or can. 

This double action sprayer is excell- 
ent for spraying orchards, shrubs, and 
gardens. 
weed control solutions. 


WHEELBARROW SPRAYER 


This is a complete portable spraying unit for one man operation. 
Rigidly constructed for heavy duty use. Pumping solution into 5 gal. 
steel pressure tank builds up pressure for spraying until pressure is and 24 seamless brass angle exten 
nearly gone. 18 gallon heavy gauge tank hot-dip galvanized. Steel bands 
top and bottom. Heavy Duty Pump 134” brass cylinder, with 2” steel 
air chamber gives 200 to 250 lbs. pressure. All brass valve parts easily 
removed for inspection and cleaning. 2” Semi-Pneumatic rubber tire, 
16” disc Wheel, 12’ hose, 3° extension. Lever type shut-off and Fine 


This equipment is available from your Farm Bureau Service Co. affiliated with 


Economic Survey Committee which re- 
cently finished its work and made its re- 
port. He is a former secretary of the 
McHenry County Farm Bureau and 1s 
now secretary of the county service com- 
pany. 

Hughes is an advisory member on the 
committee on the University of Illinois 
department of agricultural economics, a 
member of the American Farm Econom- 
ics Association, and a member of the 
American Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. He was a member of 
the first board of directors of the Wood- 
stock Chamber of Commerce. 
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Numerous bulletins and mimeographed 
reports have been published by Hughes 
on farm management and agricultural 
economics. 

Widely-known as a progressive farmer 
in his community, Hughes recently had a 
young Swede, Magnus Fransen, 27, sent 
to him when he arrived in the U.S. to 
study our farming methods. Fransen 
stayed at the Hughes place for several 
weeks and was pleased with the excel- 
lent opportunity the Hughes farm and 
Director Hughes himself offered in his 
quest for information on American agri- 
culture. 
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in operation 


TROMBONE SPRAYER 


Sprayer consists of Pump com- 


Ideal for insecticides and 


KNAPSACK SPRAYER 


This Sprayer is a superior pr 
with quality material and wo I 
ship throughout. Recommended for 
all general spraying, weed killer,D DT. 
disinfectants. etc. Non Clog nozzle 


FOR YOUR FLY & WEED 
PROGRAM 


sion, provide easy spraying at diff- 
erent angles 
and Hold-open feature give the oper 
ator finger-tip control at all times 

Solid brass valve plunger and seat. 


Shaded crea represents the old congres- 

sional districts 1-11, which are represented 

on the Illinois Agricultural Association board 

of directors by Earl M. Hughes of Wood- 
stock. 
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The automatic shut-off 


THAT’S WHAT WE THINK 


Prairie Farms Creameries 
Chicago, Hlinois 


HAVE had occasion to sample some of the 

butter bearing your label. Enclosed is a 
part of the wrapper in which the butter came. 

Do you have any distributors here in Nor- 
folk for this product, and if so, could you 
forward me their address? [I have tried, 
unsuccessfully however, to locate this brand 
here. 

Your butter is the best I have ever tasted 
in this city. 


If you do not have any distributors in this 
city, I certainly wish you could encourage 
someone to carry Prairie Farms butter. 

This is beginning to sound like a “fan” 
letter but you would understand if you had 
been used to the good milk and butter we 
had in my home state, New York — then 
tried the products here. 


Mrs. Joan Miller 
1000 Watson Street 
Norfolk 6, Virginia 


Wish we could help you. But we who work 
for the IAA, the parent organization, cannot 
buy it even here in Chicago. 


LIKES RECORD 


OUR magazine comes to my father, and I 

certainly enjoy it whenever I have the 
chance to read it. I am very much interested 
in the series of cover pictures of historic and 
picturesque Illinois. Could you please send 
me the entire series, also the description of 
each, to show and read to our York Home 
Bureau Unit, which meets the first week in 
May — for a lesson similar to this? 


Mrs. H. E. Winger 
Clark County 


FENCE ROW TALK 


OM — My wife said you sold your hogs 

this morning. 

Dick — Yep. I got back about noon. 

Tom — Where did you sell ‘em? 

Dick — That's an odd question t’ask me, 
I took ’em to our new co-op yards, of course. 

Tom — That's where I took mine this 
time; thought I'd try ‘em once. What did 
your'n fetch? 

Dick — Well, for all that weighed 200 to 
225 pounds, I got $24; the lighter ones 
$23.80. 

Tom — There, that’s a good sample of all 
this here Farm Bureau business. Mine aver- 
aged 210 pounds and they never sorted ‘em 
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at all, just paid me $23.80 for the whole 
bunch. Course my brother ain’t on the mar- 
keting committee. I've always wondered 
where they got their dividends. Well,” I'll 
bet they don’t get no more off of me!! 

Dick — Did you call the yards before you 
loaded your hogs? 

Tom — Course not, what's it any of their 
business when I sell my hogs? 

Dick — Well, of course, it isn’t, unless you 
want to sell at the highest possible market. 
Some days they have an order for a definite 
number of hogs for which they can pay over 
the true market. What time did you take 
yours in? 

Tom — Oh, it must have been 2 o'clock, 
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why? 

Dick — Well, that explains everything. 
First, you never called the manager when your 
hogs were ready. Second, you were too late 
to get in on the premium till the quota was 
filled. You received the regular market price 
for hogs that day, with darned little shrink, 
and you saw them weighed. You didn’t get 
gypped. I got a premium for the trouble of 
having my hogs listed. 

Tom — O-0-Oh! I didn’t know that! 


Harry — Tom, Dick has given you the 
answer. Don’t cuss your own marketing sys- 
tem. If you have t’ gripe, cuss the other 
Farm Bureau members that still think they 
can beat the old “shell game” and keep supply- 
ing the old system. They are the boys who 
are really responsible for the limited number 
of premium hogs. With Farm Bureau mem- 
bers in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Missouri 
producing 80 per cent of the hogs in the mar- 
ket area, should they be cussing their own 
marketing system? Hogs are not considered 
intelligent, but they won’t hunt acorns under 
ash trees. 


Ol’ Long Green 
Effingham County 


PRIDE IN ILLINOIS 


AM a rural school-teacher in a little one- 
room school. I am trying to teach the chil- 
dren to be proud of their state. 


Among the greatest helps in this that I have 
found are the RECORD covers. Those pictures 
and the paragraphs that tell about them are 
the most prized items in my Illinois unit. 

However, I have failed to get some of them, 
and others are soiled or torn by use, so I 
wondered if it would be possible for me to 
get copies of the whole set, with the little 
paragraphs, or old issues of the magazine. I 
shall be glad to pay postage or to pay for the 
set. 

I hope you continue the series, especially, 
since they can be trimmed evenly and are an 
excellent size and color for bulletin boards. 


Mrs. B. A. Tritchler 
Hamilton County 


“TO ERR IS HUMAN ...’’ 

INCLOSED is a clipping about your April 
E cover, the Baha'i Temple in Wilmette. Wil- 
mette, my dear sir, is in Cook county not 
Lake. If you drive north on Michigan Ave- 
nue through Evanston, you will see the tem- 
ple, just as you enter Wilmette. It is just 
across the line from Evanston, on Michigan 
Avenue and very near the lake. This site was 
chosen because it was said to be directly op- 
posite on *he earth from the place where the 
Bahaism originated in Persia. I trust the 
other information I read in the REcorpD is 


more nearly correct, although it may not be 
geographically so near your office. 


Mrs. Knight O. Holland 
White County 


The Bahai Temple is in Cook county bus 
not on Michigan Avenue. It is on Sheridan 
Road. 


FARMERS AT HEART 


THINK the page of “News and Views for 

Homemakers” in our Farm Bureau maga- 
zine, “The REcorpD,” is wonderful. Once 
farmers, we have farm ideas and sympathies 
for farmers — always. Always we are farmers 
at heart. We think as farmers. 

It is really the only life in our estimation. 
Especially since our Farm Bureau and Home 
Bureau organizations have taken over. We 
farmers now have a hand in legislation, etc., 
etc. So we really help ourselves. 


Mrs. Walter Purvis 
403 S. Sixth Street 
Sullivan, Ill. 


AN OLD PICTURE 


HAVE received your extra copy of March 

Illinois Agricultural Association RECORD as 
well as my regular issue. 

I appreciate very much the two pages giv- 
ing voting records of the Illinois legislators. 

Your front cover is very good but I think 
that you might have used an up-to-date pic- 
ture. The cars all have tires mounted on the 
back which shows that it is several years old. 


Rep. J. Lisle Laufer 
14th Senatorial District 
Hampshire, ILI. 


We expected some sharp-eyed readers to 
observe that the RECORD cover picture of the 
original site of the city of Chicago was quite 
old. We used it because it seemed to be the 
best available. 
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... AND IT MEANS YOUR AUTO INSURANCE 


DOES COST YOU LESS! 


WHY PAY MORE than the low auto 
insurance rates that you are entitled to 
as a farmer and as a Farm Bureau Mem- 
ber. 


The finest coverage available is yours, 
through Country Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, first, because your mode of living 
has proved to us over the years that you 
are the preferred risk. 


Second, you can enjoy this lower. in- 
surance rate because as a Farm Bureau 


Member you OWN your OWN insurance 
company — the Country Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company. And all the savings 
earned by you and other members 
through safer driving are passed back 
to you. 


It all adds up to a large saving in your 
auto insurance cost. And that's well 
worth looking into. Get all the facts to- 
day from your friendly Country Mutual 
Casualty representative. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 6,85 CMO STREET. 
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OU can make 30 extra bushels of 

cheaper corn from most of your 

corn land over and above what 

you are now doing unless you are 

already producing 125 bushels or 
more per acre. 

This statement will interest most corn 
growers, since state average yields are 
running 40 and sometimes 50 bushels per 
acre in the Midwest. 

You want to know how this can be 
done, especially since the bushels most 
of you are growing cost anywhere from 
75 cents to $2 each, depending on how 
big your yields are. The extra bushels 
will cost you about 40 to 60 cents each. 
Your own college specialists have this 
same information for you. This is to 
urge you to use them. 

This cannot be the whole story of how 
to build the land through proper land 
use, with heavily fertilized deep rooted 
legumes, and soil conserving rotations. 
We must limit this to how to get those 
30 extra bushels per acre from the con- 
dition your corn land is in now. 

Suppose your land is such that you are 
expecting to make about 70 bushels per 
acre this year. To do this you expect 
to apply in the row about 200 pounds 
per acre of 2-12-6. (Unhappily, most 
of you will have no choice but to use this 
uneconomic grade — 100 pounds of 4- 
24-12 or 150 pounds of 3-18-9 would be 
more to your advantage). 

If the rainfall is enough for a 70- 
bushel crop it is enough for the 30 extra 
bushels or for a 100-bushel crop too. 
The two most probable “bottlenecks” 
stopping your yield at the 70-bushel level 
are: (1) lack of sufficient stand, and (2) 
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By GEORGE D. SCARSETH 


Director of Research, American Farm 
Research Association 


* * * 


lack of sufficient nitrogen. To go to 
100 bushels per acre or more, you have 
to cut the pattern that wide. 

Here is what it takes at the 70-bushel 
level to get 30 extra bushels on most 
soils. (We assume that while phosphate, 
potash, lime and minor elements are 
likely deficient, the bulk of these should 
be applied in front of the legumes when 
seeding the grains and as topdressings on 
the hay). 

1. Experiments have proven that it 
takes about two pounds of nitrogen to 
make each extra bushel of corn; so plow 
under, preferably in the spring, 60 
pounds of nitrogen per acre. This takes 
about 190 pounds ammonium nitrate, or 
300 pounds cyanamid or ammonium sul- 
phate or 375 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
If you know you have a potash deficiency 
include 100 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash. 

2. Apply at planting time the equiva- 
lent of 100 pounds per acre of 4-24-12 
or 5-20-20. This is largely a starter to 
feed the corn when small and to get it 
out ahead of the weeds. 

3. It takes about 3,000 stalks (single 
ears) to make 30 bushels of corn, so for 
a 100-bushel crop you should have a 
stand of about 12,000 stalks (ears) per 
acre. 

4. If you are one of those who want to 
try for higher stakes, extend the above 
formula to fit your needs. 
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The whole story about how thick to 
plant corn boils down to a simple rule 
George Enfield of Purdue University has 
recently announced. 

“When corn is drilled in 40 inch rows 
use this rule: Divide 1,000 by the num- 
ber of bushels you think the land is ca- 

able of producing per acre and the num- 
bes you get is the inches to space each 
kernel. Thus for 100 bushels the spacing 
is 10 inches and for 150 bushels the 
spacing is seven inches, etc. 

When corn is checked 40 by 40 inches 
use this rule: Plant 1 kernel per hill for 
each 30 bushels you think the land is 
capable of producing. Thus for 90 bush- 
els use three kernels and for 120 bushels 
use four inches. 

If you overestimate the productive ca- 
pacity of the soil and plant too thick 
the ears will be small. (Ohio State sci- 
entists have shown that the biggest yields 
were obtained from 8 oz. ears). 

If you underestimate the productive 
capacity of the soil and plant too thin 
your yield won't be as big as your goal, 
because there won't be enough stalks and 
ears to make a bigger yield. However, 
the ears will be big. 

Professors Reed and Salter reported 
many results from a lot of field tests 
that brought them to this conclusion:— 
“To obtain maximum returns for large 
applications of fertilizer, it is necessary 
to maintain a planting rate of 12,000 to 
14,000 plants per acre.” For example in 
1945 from 20 fields with a stand of 
8,000 to 10,000 stalks per acre they 
averaged 70.8 bushels with only a row 
fertilizer, and only 77.5 bushels when 50 
pounds of nitrogen (equivalent to 156 
pounds ammonium nitrate per acre) per 
acre were plowed under in addition to 
the use of the row application., However, 
when the stand was increased to 12,000 
“or over” along with the 50 pounds of 
nitrogen the yields averaged 94.6 bushels 
per acre. 


Purdue University experiments show 
that four kernels per hill has ranged from 
3 to 15 bushels more per acre than the 
three kernel rate on good soils. 


Professors Seem and Richer showed 
that almost no increase (only 3 bushels 
per acre) from heavy fertilization (600 
pounds per acre 10-10-10 plowed under) 
resulted when the stand was too thin, 
that is, 18 inches spacing in 42 inch 
rows (7,100 stalks per acre), but the in- 
crease was 20 bushels when the spacing 
was 8.4 inches (17,700 stalks per acre). 


They also showed that to increase the 
stand without increasing the fertility re- 
sulted in only a change from 68 to 77 
bushels per acre, however, at the higher 
fertility level the yields went from 71 to 
97 bushels as the stand was changed from 
7,100 to 17,700 stalks per acre. 
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This is what a farm yard looks like after a tornado has gone 
When this happened in Grundy county recently, 300 
farmers pitched in to help their neighbors clean up. 
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1300 HELP NEIGHBORS 
IN TORNADO DISASTERS 


T’S AN old story but it’s always touch- 
ing the way farmers turn out to help 
neighbors battered by misfortune, be 
it sickness, flood or tornado. 

Big city dwellers who don’t know their 
next door neighbors read with wonder 
and admiration the other day of the army 
of 300 Grundy county farmers who 
turned out to help their neighbors after 
a tornado swept through an area 1100 
feet wide and seven miles long. 

The howling wind twisted, smashed 
and destroyed practically everything in its 
path as it ripped across more than a score 
of farms. Seven farms were leveled. 

Said one farmer looking over the 
tuin: “It took Pa 45 years to build. This 
happened in one minute.” 

When Farm Adviser M. E. Tascher 
appealed for help he expected about 50 
farmers to show up on April 10. At 9 
a.m. the roads near the elevator were 
packed with cars and trucks. There were 
at least 300. And they came not only 
from Grundy county but also from neigh- 
boring Will and Livingston counties. 

There was plenty to do at home, there 
always is in Apel. but the men worked 
through Saturday and Sunday cleaning 
up. Some were ready Monday to finish 
the job. When a Chicago newspaper re- 
porter asked a couple of farmers why 
they came to help. They looked sur- 
prised. ‘These folks are our neighbors,” 
they answered a little puzzled that any- 
one should ask such a question. 


BOUT 1,000 farmers turned out in 
Champaign county at a call from 
their Farm Bureau to help farmers clean 
up in the Flatville-Gifford area after a 
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tornado ripped across the county April 
7. Five farms were badly damaged. 
The “good neighbor’ job was under 
the direction of Earl Bantz and J. Walk- 
er Robbins of the Farm Bureau office. 
The good neighbors turned out with 
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men worked in teams and are shown together on the Cherrie farm 
helping to remove some of the heavier debris. Seven farms in the 
county were leveled by the winds. 


Sun-Times Photos 


saws, shovels, and trucks to move debris, 
fix fences, and patch buildings. 

Robbins reported that the response was 
“wonderful.”” The women were there 
too, he said, and brought more food than 
the men could eat. 

The next good neighbor task will be 
to help the storm victims get their spring 
crops planted. Some lost their farm ma- 
chinery and will have to depend on their 
neighbors entirely. 

Knowing Illinois farmers, they can be 
sure their faith in their neighbors is 
well founded. 


NEW ERP HEAD REMEMBERED 
AS IAA CONVENTION SPEAKER 


the Illinois Agricultural Association 

annual meeting in 1944 may re- 

member Paul Hoffman, president of 
the Studebaker Corporation, recently ap- 
pointed director of the European Recov- 
ery Program. 

At that time Hoffman was chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. He made a spirited address on 
the committee’s plans for a high level of 
industrial production in the post-war 
period. 

ERP  pecre a $6,098,000,000 pro- 
gram of assistance to Europe, China, 
Greece, and Turkey for a 12-month 
period. Additional appropriations are 
authorized through June 30, 1952 sub- 
ject to annual congressional review. 

Here, minus certain recent revisions, is 
the program which Department of Agri- 
culture officials submitted to the. State 


Department: 


H's: Bureau people who attended 


In the first crop year of ERP, 5,820,000 
metric tons of breadgrains, valued at 
$536,000,000 (based on prices July 1, 
1947) will be shipped abroad. Eligible 
nations will receive 146,000 tons of fats 
and oils, including butter, worth $80,- 
000,000; 23,000 tons of meat (mainly 
horse meat) valued at $6,000,000; and 
$160,000,000 worth of dairy products, 
or 375,000 tons. 

Ships carrying ERP commodities will 
include in their holds 205,000 tons of 
tobacco — $210,000,000 worth — and 
521,000 tons of cotton, set at $438,000,- 
000 in value. Officials have scheduled 
exports of 40,000 tons of eggs and 26,- 
000 tons of rice. Other foods and feed- 
stuffs expected to leave U. S. shores 
under ERP, include 1,125,000 tons of 
coarse grains; 198,000 tons of oil cake 
and meal; 138,000 tons of sugar; 121,000 
tons of dried fruit; and 482,000 tons of 
peas and beans and fresh fruits. 
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OU can make 30 extra bushels of 

cheaper corn from most of your 

corn land over and above what 

you are now doing unless you are 

already producing 125 bushels or 
more per acre. 

This statement will interest most corn 
growers, since state average yields are 
running 40 and sometimes 50 bushels per 
acre in the Midwest. 

You want to know how this can be 
done, especially since the bushels most 
of you are growing cost anywhere from 
75 cents to $2 each, depending on how 
big your yields are. The extra bushels 
will cost you about 40 to 60 cents each 
Your own college specialists have this 
same information for you. This is to 
urge you to use them. 

This cannot be the whole story of how 
to build the land through proper land 
use, with heavily fertilized deep rooted 
legumes, and soil conserving rotations. 
We must limit this to how to get those 
30 extra bushels per acre from the con- 
dition your corn land is in now. 

Suppose your land is such that you are 
expecting to make about 70 bushels per 
acre this year. To do this you expect 
to apply in the row about 200 pounds 
per acre of 2-12-6. (Unhappily, most 
of you will have no choice but to use this 
uneconomic grade — 100 pounds of 4- 
24-12 or 150 pounds of 3-18-9 would be 
more to your advantage). 

If the rainfall is enough for a 70 
bushel crop it is enough for the 30 extra 
bushels or for a 100-bushel crop too 
The two most probable “bottlenecks” 
stopping your yield at the 70-bushel level 
are: (1) lack of sufficient stand, and (2) 


By GEORGE D. SCARSETH 


Director of Research, American Farm 
Research Association 


* * * 


lack of sufficient nitrogen. To go to 
100 bushels per acre or more, you have 
to cut the pattern that w ide. 

Here is what it takes at the 70-bushel 
level to get 30 extra bushels on most 
soils. (We assume that while phosphate, 
potash, lime and minor elements are 
likely deficient, the bulk of these should 
be applied in front of the legumes when 
seeding the grains and as topdressings on 
the hay). 

1. Experiments have proven that it 
takes about two pounds of nitrogen to 
make each extra bushel of corn; so plow 
under, preferably in the spring, 60 
pounds of nitrogen per acre. This takes 
about 190 pounds ammonium nitrate, or 
300 pounds cyanamid or ammonium sul- 
phate or 375 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
If you know you have a potash deficiency 
include 100 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash. 

2. Apply at planting time the equiva- 
lent of 100 pounds per acre of 4-24-12 
or 5-20-20. This is largely a starter to 
feed the corn when small and to get it 
out ahead of the weeds. 

3. It takes about 3,000 stalks (single 
ears) to make 30 bushels of corn, so for 
a 100-bushel crop you should have a 
stand of about 12,000 stalks (ears) per 


acre. 


i. If you are one of those who want to 
try for higher stakes, extend the above 
formula to fit your needs. 


The whole story about how thick to 
plant corn boils down to a simple rule 
George Enfield of Purdue University has 
recently announced. 

“When corn is drilled in 40 inch rows 
use this rule: Divide 1,000 by the num- 
ber of bushels you think the land is ca- 
pable of producing per acre and the num- 
ber you get is the inches to space each 
kernel. Thus for 100 bushels the spacing 
is 10 inches and for 150 bushels the 
spacing is seven inches, etc. 

When corn is checked 40 by 40 inches 
use this rule: Plant 1 kernel per hill for 
each 30 bushels you think the land is 
capable of producing. Thus for 90 bush- 
els use three kernels and for 120 bushels 
use four inches. 

If you overestimate the productive ca- 
pacity of the soil and plant too thick 
the ears will be small. (Ohio State sci- 
entists have shown that the biggest yields 
were obtained from 8 oz. ears). 

If you underestimate the productive 
capacity of the soil and plant too thin 
your yield won't be as big as your goal, 
because there won't be enough stalks and 
ears to make a bigger yield. However, 
the ears will be big. 

Professors Reed and Salter reported 
many results from a lot of field tests 
that brought them to this conclusion:— 
“To obtain maximum returns for large 
applications of fertilizer, it is necessary 
to maintain a planting rate of 12,000 to 
14,000 plants per acre.”” For example in 
1945 from 20 fields with a stand of 
8,000 to 10,000. stalks per acre they 
averaged 70.8 bushels with only a row 
fertilizer, and only 77.5 bushels when 50 
pounds of nitrogen (equivalent to 156 
pounds ammonium nitrate per acre) per 
acre were plowed under in addition to 
the use of the row application. However, 
when the stand was increased to 12,000 
“or over” along with the 50 pounds of 
nitrogen the yields averaged 94.6 bushels 
per acre. 

Purdue University experiments show 
that four kernels per hill has ranged from 
3 to 15 bushels more per acre than the 
three kernel rate on good soils. 

Professors Seem and Richer showed 
that almost no increase (only 3 bushels 
per acre) from heavy fertilization (600 
pounds per acre 10-10-10 plowed under) 
resulted when the stand was too thin, 
that is, 18 inches spacing in 42 inch 
rows (7,100 stalks per acre), but the in- 
crease was 20 bushels when the spacing 
was 8.4 inches (17,700 stalks per acre). 


They also showed that to increase the 
stand without increasing the fertility re- 
sulted in only a change from 68 to 77 
bushels per acre, however, at the higher 
fertility level the yields went from 71 to 
97 bushels as the stand was changed from 
7,100 to 17,700 stalks per acre. 
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This is what a farm yard looks like after a tornado has gone 


men worked in teams and are shown together on the Cherrie form 


through. When this happened in Grundy county recently, 300 helping to remove some of the heavier debris. Seven farms in the 
farmers pitched in to help their neighbors clean up. Right: the county were leveled by the winds. 


saws, shovels, and trucks to move debris, 


1300 HELP NEIGHBORS 


IN TORNADO DISASTERS = 


T'S AN old story but it's always touch- 
ing the way farmers turn out to help 
neighbors battered by misfortune, be 
it sickness, flood or tornado. 

Big city dwellers who don’t know their 
next door neighbors read with wonder 
and admiration the other day of the army 
of 300 Grundy county farmers who 
turned out to help their neighbors after 
a tornado swept through an area 1100 
feet wide and seven miles long. 

The howling wind twisted, smashed 
and destroyed practically everything in its 
path as it ripped across more than a score 
of farms. Seven farms were leveled. 

Said one farmer looking over the 
ruin: “It took Pa 45 years to build. This 
happened in one minute.” 

When Farm Adviser M. E. Tascher 
appealed for help he expected about 50 
farmers to show up on April 10. At 9 
a.m. the roads near the elevator were 
packed with cars and trucks. There were 
at least 300. And they came not only 
from Grundy county but also from neigh- 
boring Will and Livingston counties. 

There was plenty to do at home, there 
always is in April, but the men worked 
through Saturday and Sunday cleaning 
up. Some were ready Monday to finish 
the job. When a Chicago newspaper re- 
porter asked a couple of farmers why 
they came to help. They looked  sur- 
prised. “These folks are our neighbors,” 
they answered a little puzzled that any- 
one should ask such a question. 


BOUT 1,000 farmers turned out in 
Champaign county at a call from 
their Farm Bureau to help farmers clean 
up in the Flatville-Gifford area after a 
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Robbins reported that the response was 


The next good ne 


; 
Will 
. to help the storm victi rsp 
tornado ripped across the county April cane planted: «Somer! : 
_ " 5 / I Crops | anted ome 
Five farms were badly damaged. hinery and will have to depend or 


The “good neighbor” job was under pcighbors entirely 
the direction of Earl Bantz and J. Walk- Knowing Illin 
er Robbins of the Farm Bureau office sure their faith 
The good neighbors turned out with well founded 


NEW ERP HEAD REMEMBERED 
AS IAA CONVENTION SPEAKER 


ARM Bureau people who attended In the first crop year of ERP, 5.8: 
the Illinois Agricultural Association of breadgrains, valued 
annual meeting in 1944 may re- O (based on prices July 
member Paul Hoffman, president of — 1947 be shipped abroad. Elig 
the Studebaker Corporation, recently ap- nations wall receiv e 14 tons « 
pointed director of the European Recov- and oils, including butter, worth Ss 
ery Program. 000.000: 23.000. tons ot 
At that time Hoffman was chairman of | horse meat) valued at § 
the Committee for Economic Develop- §$160.000.000 worth 
ment. He made a spirited address on or 375.000 tons 
the committee’s plans for a high level of rrving ERP 
industrial production in the post-war f le in their holds 
period. tobacco $2] V 
ERP provides a $6,098,000,000 pro 521,000 tons of cotton. set at $+43s 
gram of assistance to Europe, China ) in va O 
Greece, and urkey for a 12-month exports of -4 
period. Additional appropriations are ( tons of rice. Other t 
authorized through June 30, 1952 sub- © stuffs expected to leave U. S 


ject to annual congressional review. 

Here, minus certain recent revisions, ts 
the program which Department of Agri- 
culture. officials submitted to the State 
Department: 
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XPANSION of Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation to include all cooperatives 
and farmers supplying milk in 
the Chicago milk shed was ad- 
vocated by General Manager A. 

H. Lauterbach at the recent 23rd an- 
nual meeting of PMA in Chicago. 

Pure Milk Association, a producers’ 
bargaining organization, is a member 
of the Illinois Milk Producers Associ- 
ation, an Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion affiliate. 

Lauterbach mentioned _ specifically 
consolidation with the Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Cooperative of Wisconsin. 

Speaking on farm price stabilization, 
the PMA general manager said: “All 
farmers should be members of at least 
one large general farm organization 
which truly represents farm people in 
Congress and the state legislature. 
After World War I, farmers’ milk 
prices in the Chicago milk shed 
dropped from $3.75 to $1.50 per hun- 
dredweight.” 

Lauterbach pointed out that PMA 
progress for 1947 included the addi- 
tion of 491 new members, a greatly 
expanded plant g yt: and five mil- 
lion dollars more for members’ milk. 

In the principal address before the 
convention, John Brandt, president of 


Wilbur J. Swayer 
(left), president of 
Pure Milk Association, 
and Arthur H. Lauter- 
bach (right), general 
manager, pin corsages 
on Blanche Snow 
(left) dairy queen of 
Kane county, Illinois, 
and Shirley Murdock 
(right) Walworth 
county, Wisconsin, 
during the annual 
meeting of the PMA 
in Chicago. 


Below: The Milk Foun- 

dation exhibit was a 

popular place. Wonder 

if the free ice cream 

samples had anything 
to do with it. 


the Land O’ Lakes Creameries said, 
Farmers’ income will be better in 1948 
than it was in 1947. Farmers’ income 
must be high in order to keep the 
government on a sound financial struc- 
ture. The basis of all sound finance 
in government is high farmer income. 
People that are happy when agricul- 
tural prices go down are foolish, for 
as agricultural prices go down so go 
all other prices in our economy.” : 

Speaking on aid to Europe, Brandt 
said, ‘“‘We must maintain a sound fi- 
nancial structure here at home before 
we spend money in aiding foreign 
countries. We can never conquer com- 
munism with a wall of gold.” 

The 2500 members from _ Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan at- 
tending the meeting at the Hotel Sher- 
man heard Treasurer W. E. Winn re- 
port an increase of $298,607.98 in net 
worth in 1947. “Pure Milk Associa- 
tion’s net worth of $2,064,989 is di- 
vided between $698,826.64 in general 
reserve and $1,366,162.88 in plant 
fund,” Winn said. 

Director of Sales F. J. Knox re- 
ported that Pure Milk Association sold 
1,735, 321,638 pounds of milk in 1947 
compared with 1,645,695,396 pounds in 
1946. 

The daily average production of all 
PMA markets was 4,767,508, a daily in- 
crease over 1946 of 258,757 or 5.44 per 
cent. Twenty per cent of all milk pro- 
duced by members was handled by 
PMA directly. 

During the past year PMA put two 
additional receiving plants into opera- 
tion at Kankakee or Gary, Ind. An- 
other at Mazon opened March 1 of this 
year. Other PMA plants are at Chi- 
cago, Hinckley, Lisle, Richmond, St. 
Charles, and Kansasville, Wis., Orford- 
ville, Wis., Salem, Wis., and Sharon, 
Wis. 

Clarence Meyer, Peotone, was elected 
to the PMA board of directors to suc- 
ceed W. M. Kimmelshue. Other IIIi- 
nois members re-elected were: W.E. 
Winn, Richmond; Harvey Norem, 
Newark; and J. P. Case, Naperville. 

Total membership of PMA is now 
14,000 of whom 6475 are in Illinois. 

Wilbur J. Swayer, Gurnee, was re- 
elected president of PMA at the first 
meeting of the board following the 
convention. Swayer has served as presi- 
dent since 1943. 


CORRECTION 


In an article entitled “War on the Corn 
Borer Menace” in the April issue of the IAA 
REcorD, the passage quoting Entomologist J. 
H. Bigger on DDT sprayed corn reading “it 
(is) not advisable yet to feed the corn to 
dairy animals until further experiments have 

made;” should read, “to feed the corn 


” fodder to dairy animals.” 
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i Nation-wide American Dairy Association 
Advertising Increases Sales of Dairy Products 
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SAY IT WITH SALES .... Say it with ACTION! That's the dairy 
farmer's answer to profitable milk production. The American Dairy 
Association program of national advertising and merchandising for 
this year is by far the most comprehensive ever planned. Millions 
of consumers will see and read about the goodness of dairy prod- 
ucts. Get behind and support your ADA sales promotion organiza- 
? tion. It means greater prosperity for you and for your industry. 
June is the month for ACTION] 


This program deserves support of all dairy farmers. Illinois Farm 
; Bureau members shipping cream, and those shipping to con- 
denseries and cheese plants should wholeheartedly get behind 
American Dairy Association along with the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association and Prairie Farms Creameries producers. 
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ILLINOIS MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
| AND PRAIRIE FARMS CREAMERIES 
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XPANSION of Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation to include all cooperatives 
and tarmers supplying milk in 
the Chicago milk shed was ad- 
vocated by General Manager A. 

H. Lauterbach at the recent 23rd an- 
nual meeting of PMA in Chicago. 

Pure Milk Association, a producers’ 
bargaining organization, is a member 
of the Illinois Milk Producers Associ- 
ation, an Illinois Agricultural Assocta- 
tion affiliate. 

Lauterbach mentioned — specifically 
consolidation with the Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts ¢ -ooperative of Wisconsin. 

Speaking on farm price stabilization, 
the PMA ane manager said: “All 
farmers should be members of at least 
one large general farm organization 
which truly represents farm people in 
Congress and the state legislature. 

fter World War I, farmers’ milk 
prices in the Chicago milk shed 
dropped from $3.75 to $1.50 per hun- 
dredweight. 

Lauterbach pointed out that PMA 
progress for 1947 included the addi- 
tion of 491 new members, a greatly 
expanded plant operation, and five mil- 
lion dollars more for members’ milk. 

In the principal address before the 
convention, John Brandt, president of 


Wilbur J. Swayer 
(left), president of 
Pure Milk Association, 
and Arthur H. Lauter- 
bach (right), general 
manager, pin corsages 
on Blanche Snow 
(left) dairy queen of 
Kane county, Illinois, 
and Shirley Murdock 
(right) Walworth 
county, Wisconsin, 
during the annual 
meeting of the PMA 
in Chicago. 


Below: The Milk Foun- 

dation exhibit was a 

popular place. Wonder 

if the free ice cream 

samples had anything 
to do with it. 


the Land O' Lakes Creameries said, 
Farmers’ income will be better in 1948 
than it was in 1947. Farmers’ income 
must be high in order to keep the 
government on a sound financial struc- 
ture. The basis of all sound finance 
in government is high farmer income. 
People that are happy when agricul- 
tural prices go down are foolish, for 
as agricultural prices go down so go 
all other prices in our economy.” 

Speaking on aid to Europe, Brandt 
said, “We must maintain a sound f1- 
nancial structure here at home before 
we spend money in aiding foreign 
countries. We can never conquer com- 
munism with a wall of gold.” 

The 2500 members from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan at- 
tending the meeting at the Hotel Sher- 
man heard Treasurer W. Winn re- 
port an increase of $298,607.98 in net 
worth in 1947. “Pure Milk Associa- 
tion’s net worth of $2,064,989 is di- 
vided between $698,826.64 in general 
reserve and $1,366,162.88 in plant 
fund,” Winn said. 

Director of Sales F. J. Knox re- 
ported that Pure Milk Association sold 
1,735, 321,638 pounds of milk in 1947 
compared with 1,645,695,396 pounds in 
1946. 

The daily average production of all 
PMA markets was 4,767,508, a daily in- 
crease over 1946 of 258,757 or 5. id per 
cent. Twenty per cent of all milk pro- 


duced by members was bandied by 


PMA directly 

During the past year PMA put two 
additional receiving plants into Opera- 
tion at Kankakee and Gary, Ind. An- 
other at Mazon opened March 1 of this 
year. Other PMA plants are at Chi- 
cago, Hinckley, Lis Richmond, St. 
Charles. and Kansasville, Wis., Orford- 
ville, Wis., Salem, Wis., and Sharon, 
Wis. 

Clarence Meyer, Peotone, was elected 

the PMA board of directors to suc- 
eed W. M. Kimmelshue. Other IIli- 
nois members re-elected were: W.-.E. 
Winn, Richmond: Harvey Norem. 
Newark; and J. P: Case, Naperville. 

Total membership of PMA is now 
14,000 of whom 6475 are in Illinois. 

Wilbur J Swayer, Gurnee, was re- 
elected president of PMA at the first 
meeting of the board following the 
convention. Swaver has served as presi- 
dent since 19-43 
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CORRECTION 


In an article entitled "War on the Corn 
Borer Menace” in the April issue of the IAA 
RECORD, the passage quoting Entomologist J 
H. Bigger on DDT sprayed corn reading “it 
(is) not advisable yet to feed the corn to 
dairy animals until further _experiments have 
been made; should réad, “to feed the corn 
fodder to dairy animals.” 
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Nation-wide American Dairy Association 
Advertising Increases Sales of Dairy Products 


SAY IT WITH SALES... . Say it with ACTION! That's the dairy 
farmer's answer to profitable milk production. The American Dairy 
Association program of national advertising and merchandising for 
this year is by far the most comprehensive ever planned. Millions 
of consumers will see and read about the goodness of dairy prod- 
ucts. Get behind and support your ADA sales promotion organiza- 
tion. It means greater prosperity for you and for your industry. 
June is the month for ACTION! 


This program deserves support of all dairy farmers. Illinois Farm 
Bureau members shipping cream, and those shipping to con- 
denseries and cheese plants should wholeheartedly get behind 
American Dairy Association along with the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association and Prairie Farms Creameries producers. 
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EW ways to raise better pigs were presented to Illinois 
farmers last month by successful hogmen and college 
experts during the annual Swine Growers’ Day pro- 
gram at the College of Agriculture. 

A new and simple way to keep sow production rec- 
ords followed by the Illinois Swine Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion was explained by Wayne Brethorst, a farmer from Mahomet 
in Champaign county. 

Brethorst said that pigs from each sow entered in the 
Association are weighed at about 56 days of age (weaning 
age). Litter records are kept by earmarking before the pigs 
are more than five days old. 

At weaning time the rate of gain, size, and general health 
of a pig are pretty well established and the best pig at this 
age will probably make the best hog. At this time a farmer 
also can tell how well his sows have performed as mothers. 

Association members are finding, Brethorst said, that one- 
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FFA students from Benton and other high schools were among 2000 
farmers attending Swine Growers’ Day at the University of Illi- 
nois. On tour of the College of Agriculture swine farm, students 
(top picture) look at sow with frisky pigs out on clean, dry cinder 
bed when adjacent ground was sea of mud; (center) measure sun 
shade mounted on skids used with straw roof for hogs on pasture, 
and (bottom) watch as William Marshall, assistant herdsman, ster- 
ilizes hog trailer with live steam. 


BETTER WAYS 
RAISE HOG 


fourth of their sows are producing one-half of the pig crop 
while three-fourths of the sows are raising the other half. 

The Illinois Swine Herd Improvement Association was or- 
ganized last year largely among Champaign county farmers 
under the leadership of Leslie Heiser, vocational agricultural 
teacher at Fisher. It is a non-profit association and dues are 
only $1.50 for each sow and litter. An office is maintained 
at Fisher. 

The importance of keeping a record on a sow’s perform- 
ance was also confirmed by W. A. Craft, director of the Regional 
Swine Breeding Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. 

In his talk Craft told of some of the results from the Re- 
gional laboratory where a gigantic swine breeding research pro- 
gram is being conducted. 

More than 60 inbred lines have been started and 8,400 
litters and 66,600 pigs farrowed at Ames and the other land 
grant colleges in the cornbelt cooperating in the work with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Craft mentioned the Minnesota No. 1 and No. 2 hogs 
which have resulted from this research. He said that they are 
finding that hybrid vigor appears to be as real in pigs as in corn 
although economic problems are more difficult to overcome than 
has been the case with corn. 

If inbred lines and inbred crosses prove practical, breeding 
stock can be sold through breeders who will raise selected in- 
bred lines to produce boars for farmers, Craft believes. There 
should be opportunity here for both small and large producers 
in that, he said. 

Necro, a serious hog disease, is being brought under con- 
trol by new sulfa drugs, Dr. C. C. Morrill of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, reported. He said they have used sulfa- 
thalidine successfully on a number of infected pigs. 

Morrill cautioned that the use of the drug cannot be ex- 
pected to remedy a poor diet or reduce contamination in feed 
lots or hog houses, both causes of necro. 

The few pigs that are still hopelessly stunted after an 
outbreak has been brought under control should be killed, he 
said. 

During the morning tour of the swine farm the college 
had on display several pieces of equipment helpful in hog pro- 
duction. 

One is a portable steam spraying outfit used to disinfect 
houses, feed troughs and other hog equipment. A second piece 
of equipment handy on a hot summer day is a portable sun 
shade with a wire and straw roof. 
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Wayne Brethorst, Champaign county farm- 
er, shows how he weighs pig at weaning 


time. From litter weight sow’'s production 
eecord is established for Illinois Swine Herd 
Improvement Association. 


The sows at the experimental station 
farm that had pigs old enough to be out- 
side were housed in individual, sunshine- 
type hog houses that could open in front 
during warm weather. The sows were 
kt dry and free from mud while out- 
side their pens by the use of a cinder 
bed. 

Some of the farmers suggested that 
tailings or mine slack could be used 
equally as well for a temporary hog lot, 
and said they were going to try keeping 
their sows away from the mud by using 
cinders or a substitute when they got 
home. 

Hog numbers will be down in Illinois 
from 10 to 15 per cent if farmers handle 
their spring pig crop as they indicated at 
the meeting. 

J. A. Morgan, Homer, said: “We're 
not going to breed heavily for fall litters 
although we're going ahead with our 
spring crop. Hogs right now are just 
not paying the feed bill.” 

C. J. Sparks, E. St. Louis: “Hog num- 
bers in my territory are down 10 to 15 
per cent. Farmers sold old sows and 
culled pretty closely.” 

Ray C. Harding, Belleville: “I haven’t 
cut down quite as much as my neigh- 
bors. Incidentally, I think  there’s 
more money in $22 hogs feeding $2.25 
corn than $10 hogs and $1 corn. More 
dollars profit.” 


A pig creep ration being fed suckling 
pigs on rye grass seemed to meet with 
favor from hogmen. It consisted of 
cracked corn, 45.5 pounds; oat groats, 25; 
soybean meal, 12; meat and bone scraps, 
12; alfalfa leaf meal, 5; iodized salt, .5. 


For four years now farmers and ranch- 
ers have sold more livestock than they 
have raised. On Jan. 1 of this year they 
had the fewest head of livestock since 
1939. In keeping with this trend many 
Illinois livestock men are reporting a 
spring pig crop of 10-15 per cent less 
than last year. 
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ANNOUNCED BY WOOL (0-OP 


HE Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion has started to grade and store 
wool from the 1948 clip in its new 
warehouse at Paris in Edgar county. 


As the first of the new wool crop 
comes in a schedule of advance pay- 
ments on a complete line of various 
grades has been announced by Dale 
Rouse, manager of the wool growers’ 
cooperative. 


These are advance payments and will 
not be the total amount the producer re- 
ceives for his wool. 


A big share of the Illinois wool, about 
60 per cent, will come under the grades 
of choice three-eighths combing and 


choice one-fourth combing on which the 
cooperative is advancing 40 cents a 
pound. 

The advance prices per pound on the 
various grades are: Light fine, 30c; aver- 
age fine, 25c; fine clothing, 25c; choice 
one-half combing, 35c; average one-half 
combing, 30c; one-half clothing, 30c; 
choice three-eights combing, 40c. 

Average three-eighths combing, 35c; 
three-eighths clothing, 35c; choice one- 
fourth combing 40c; average one-fourth 
combing, 35c; choice low quarter, 40c; 
braid, 35c; medium burry-seedy, 20c; 
medium grey or black, 20c; karakul, 10c; 
dead, 20c; murrain, 7c; fine lamb, 25c; 
medium lambs, 20c. 


JUNE 18 IS DATE SET 
FOR ANNUAL LAMB SHOW 


HE 10th annual Chicago Lamb Show 

will be held June 18 at the Union 
Stock Yards in Chicago. 

Cash prizes will be given in four classes 
of the contest. They are a single lamb 
class and pens of three, five and ten 
lambs. In the pen of three class, the 
show offers cash awards down to 25th 
place; on pens of five to 15th place; in 
pens of 10 there are eight awards; and 11 
places in the single lamb class. 

Several sheep breed associations will 
offer special prizes, and the exhibitor of 
the champion single lamb of the show 
and the boy or girl who shows the best 
pen of three lambs will receive the Pills- 


bury awards for agricultural achievement. 


A sheep shearing contest will wind up 
the program and all exhibitors are eli- 
gible to compete. The winner receives a 
power-operated shearing machine. 


Lambs placing below third will be 
sold by commission firms in the presence 
of their owners just as they are on the 
open market in Chicago. 


Show officials announce that premium 
lists will be available soon, and that en- 
tries will close Monday, June 14. There 
is no entry fee. A similar show for mar- 
ket hogs has also been scheduled for 
Wednesday, Sept. 15. 


IAA Director To Serve on 
State Poultry Committee 


YMAN BUNTING, member of the 

IAA board from Edwards county, has 
been appointed to the state poultry com- 
mittee which will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity for the poultry project to be car- 
ried on in Illinois under the Hope-Flan- 
agan bill. 

The state will appropriate money for 
the project which will be matched by 
federal funds under the Hope-Flanagan 
bill, The project will be under the di- 
rection of E. C. Secor, superintendent, 
division of markets, Illinois State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Purpose of the project is to promote 
the marketing of a better product, and 
to develop a grading program and better 
marketing facilities. Research will be 


done by the University of Illinois. Com- 
mittees will be appointed later for fruit 
and vegetable projects. 

Other members of the poultry com- 
mittee are: H. H. Alp, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; L. F. Stice, U. of I.; 
Sam Honneger, Forrest; Harold Temple- 
ton, Chain Store Council, Chicago; and 
C. C. Lovell, Galesburg. 


SEEK RECORD CROP 

The nation’s farmers are again out 
after a billion bushel wheat crop. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
probable winter wheat production of 
860,521,000 bushels and a possible 
— wheat crop of 272,000,000 bush- 
els. 
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FFA students from Benton and other high schools were among 2000 
farmers attending Swine Growers’ Day at the University of Illi- 
nois. On tour of the College of Agriculture swine farm, students 
(top picture) look at sow with frisky pigs out on clean, dry cinder 
bed when adjacent ground was sea of mud; (center) measure sun 
shade mounted on skids used with straw roof for hogs on pasture, 
and (bottom) watch as William Marshall, assistant herdsman, ster- 
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fourth of their sows are producing one-half of the pig crop 
while three-fourths of the sows are raising the other half. 

The Illinois Swine Herd Improvement Association was or- 
ganized last year largely among Champaign county farmers 
under the leadership of Leslie Heiser, vocational agricultural 
teacher at Fisher. It is a non-profit association and dues are 
only $1.50 for each sow and litter. An office is maintained 
at Fisher. 

The importance of keeping a record on a sow’s perform- 
ance was also confirmed by W. A. Craft, director of the Regional 
Swine Breeding Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. 

In his talk Craft told of some of the results from the Re- 
gional laboratory where a gigantic swine breeding research pro- 
gram is being conducted. 

More than 60 inbred lines have been started and 8.400 
litters and 66,600 pigs farrowed at Ames and the other land 
grant colleges in the cornbelt cooperating in the work with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Craft mentioned the Minnesota No. 1 and No. 2 hogs 
which have resulted from this research. He said that they are 
finding that hybrid vigor appears to be as real in pigs as in corn 
although economic problems are more difficult to overcome than 
has been the case with corn. 

If inbred lines and inbred crosses prove practical, breeding 
stock can be sold through breeders who will raise selected in- 
bred lines to produce boars for farmers, Craft believes. There 
should be opportunity here for both small and large producers 


in that. he said. 

Necro. a serious hog disease. is being brought under con- 
trol by new sulfa drugs, Dr. C. C. Morrill of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, reported. He said they have used sulfa- 
thalidine successfully on a number of infected pigs. 

Morrill cautioned that the use of the drug cannot be ex- 
pected to remedy a poor diet or reduce contamination in feed 
lots or hog houses, both causes of necro. 

The few pigs that are still hopelessly stunted after an 
outbreak has been brought under control should be killed. he 


the morning tour of the swine farm the co 


on display several pieces of equipment helpful in hog pro- 


One is a portable steam spraying outfit used to disinfect 
houses. feed troughs and other hog equipment. A second piece 


of equipment handy on a hot summer day is a portable sun 
shade with a wire and straw roof. 
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Wayne Brethorst, Champaign county farm- 
er, shows how he weighs pig at weaning 
time. From litter weight sow’s production 
cecord is established for Illinois Swine Herd 
Improvement Association. 


The sows at the experimental station 
farm that had pigs old enough to be out- 
side were housed in individual, sunshine- 
type hog houses that could open in front 
during warm weather. The sows were 
kept dry and free from mud while ou 
side their pens by the use of a cinder 
bed. 

Some of the farmers suggested. that 
tailings or mine slack could be used 
equally as well for a temporary hog lot, 


t- 


and said they were going to try keeping 
their sows away from the mud by using 
cinders or a substitute when they got 
home. os 
Hog numbers will be down in Illinois 


from 10 to 15. per cent 1f 


their spring pig crop as they indicated at 
NCI spring pig croft as they indicated at 
the meeting. 


]. A. Morgan, Homer, s “We're 


not going to breed heavily for fall litters 


although we're going ahead with our 
spring crop. Hogs right now are just 
not paying the feed bill.” 

C. J. Sparks, E. St. Louis: “Hog num- 
bers in my territory are down 10 to 15 
per cent. Farmers sold old sows and 
ulled pretty closely.’ 

Ray « Harding, Belleville: "I haven't 
cut down quite as much as my neigh- 
bors. Incidentally, I think there's 
more money in $22 hogs feeding $2.25 
corn than $10 hogs and $1 corn. More 
dollars profit.” 

A pig creep ration being fed suckling 
pigs on rye grass seemed to meet with 
favor from hogmen. It consisted of 
cracked corn, 45.5 pounds: oat groats, 25; 
soybean meal, 12; meat and bone scraps, 
12; alfalfa leaf meal, 


iodized salt, .5. 


For four years now farmers and ranch- 
ers have sold more livestock than they 
have raised. On Jan. 1 of this year théy 
had the fewest head of livestock since 
1939. In keeping with this trend many 
Illinois livestock men are reporting a 
spring pig crop of 10-15 per cent less 
than last year. 
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CASH ADVANCE ON NEW (LIP 
ANNOUNCED BY WOOL CO-OP 


HE Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- choice one-fourth combing on which the 
- tion has started to grade and store cooperative IS advancing iO ents a 
wool from the 19-48 clip in its new pound. 
warehouse at Paris in Edgar county. The advance prices per pot 


As the first of the new wool 
comes in a schedule of advance 
ments on a complete line of var 
grades has been announced by 
Rouse, mana 
cooperative. 


rer of the wool grow 


These are advance payments an 
not be the total amount the produce 


ceives for his wool. 


A big share of the Illinois wool, 
60 per cent, will come under tl 
of choice three-eighths combing 


JUNE 18 IS DATE SET 
FOR ANNUAL LAMB SHOW 


HE 10th annual Chicago Lamb Show 
T wit be held June 18 at the Union 4 
Stock Yards in Chicago. th 

Cash prizes will be given in four classes 
of the contest. They are a single laml 
class and pens of three, five and_ tet 
lambs. In the pen of three class, 


1s down [to 


show offers cash awarc 


a 


on pens of five to 
F 10 there are eight awar 
laces in the single lamb ace Show off 5 


breed associations W I] sts W 


offer 
the cham 1 
and the boy or 
pen of three lamb 


IAA Director To Serve on 
State Poultry Committee 


YMAN BU NTING, membe e lone by the Untversity of Hlinors. ( 


I dw ar 


farold Ter 

OF Chicag 

by 
bill. The project will be under the 
rection of E. C. Secor, superintendent, gain out 
division of markets, Ilmois State De- The 
partment of Agriculture. r P tes 

Purpose of the project is to promote of 

the I a better product, and i sible 


to develop a grading program and better spring wheat crop of 272,000,000 bush- 
marketing facilities. Research will be els. 
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Rural Youthers from 
various Illinois coun- 
ties disembark from 
the Admiral at St. 
Louis following excur- 
sion trip in 1947. The 
department of young 
peoples activities is 
offering assistance 
with these trips. See 


story on this page. 


RURAL YOUTH 


Rural Youth groups over the state soon 
will be making excursion trips on Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River. The 
office of Young People’s Activities can be 
of service in providing boat or train sched- 
ules, and in coordinating county plans for 
tours with transportation companies in St. 
Louis or Chicago. If we can be of assist- 
ance, please notify. 


HESE spring days remind us that growing 

plants are pushing from the soil and rapid- 
ly reaching toward the sun. From the soil 
they draw the chemical elements necessary for 
growth and it is there they anchor and estab- 
lish themselves to do the job peculiar to their 
natures. From the’sun they receive light which 
gives the power of photosynthesis, making 
possible marvelous chemical processes within 
the plants. 

There is a parallel precess in plant produc- 
tion to the life of Rural Youth members and 
their organizations. Just as the growing plant 
is related to soil and sun, just so are Rural 
Youthers related to the local organization and 
its activities and to the larger Rural Youth 
programs and organizations of district, of the 
state, and of the nation which are sponsored 
by Farm Bureau. County organizations, pro- 
grams, and activities are basic to Illinois Rural 
Youth. It is there that individuals and groups 
are anchoring themselves to serve rural life. 

But the individual and the local group are 
not self-sufficient. If they are to have the de- 
velopment which is rightfully theirs, they need 
the light which Farm Bureau programs and 
Farm Bureau groups outside the county can 
give them. 

The Midwest Training School of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation will be held in 
St. Paul, Minn., June 27 to 30. Rural Youth 
delegates from nearly al] the states of the 
Midwest, as well as national committee mem- 
bers from various other states, will be present 
in a youth conference. In December another 
Rural Youth conference will be held at At- 
lantic City as part of the annual meeting of 


E. D. Lyon, director young people's activities 
IAA, explains details of district, state, and 
national activities of Rural Youth to Peoria 
county members Dorothy McCullough and 
Walt Joos, and Assistant Farm Adviser, 
George Kemp (right), after addressing the 
Peoria group on this subject at a recent 
guest night meeting. 


the AFBF. These two youth conferences will 
effectively discuss problems of Rural Youth 
organizations. Each Rural Youth group in 
Illinois should send at least one delegate to 
these meetings. Anyone who has the privilege 
of attending will return a better informed 
person and a better Rural Youth member. If 
a thorough and clear report is given to the 
local group, and if new ideas are geared into 
action programs, there is no question about 
the value of such meetings for all in attend- 
ance. 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
Young People's Activities 


The IAA 1948 annual meeting will be held 
in Chicago Nov. 15 to 18. Each county should 
be represented by at least one boy and one 
girl at each IAA annual meeting with its 
talk fest, youth conference, skilled drivers’ con- 
test, delegate breakfast, and all the various 
general sessions, as well as the annual meet- 
ings of the cooperatives. Then if delegates 
would use the information gained by incor- 
porating it in monthly programs, Rural Youth 
in Illinois would soon take a bigger place in 
supplying well informed county Farm Bureau 
leaders where a number of former Rural 
Youthers are now making a good name for 
themselves as Farm Bureau county board 
members, and as members of boards of co- 
operatives. 


The IAA board of directors has already 
approved a short course for Rural Youthers 
at the home office for 1949. As in January 
of this year, each county will be permitted to 
send one delegate. The young men in at- 
tendance this year have been highly enthusiastic 
in their praise of this program for Rural 
Youth. We who are trying to serve Illinois 
farm families greatly appreciate the interest 
shown by all who enrolled for the short 
course. 


District activities are very much a part of 
the work of the IAA. Rural Youth talk fests, 
such short courses as “Battling Brucellosis,” 
skilled drivers’ contests, and now sports festi- 
val events are available for farm youth at 
various times of the year on the district level. 
They are close enough to county groups for 
convenience in attending; yet they bring to- 
gether the varied programs, and provide oppor- 
tunity for the sharing of experiences for compe- 
tition and for educational material for guiding 
rural young people in rural living and in rural 
community leadership. 


Other activities outside the county could be 
mentioned, but the above suggest the many 
possibilities which Rural Youthers now have 
to enlarge their experiences. The combination 
of good county programs and the programs of 
Farm Bureau on the national, regional, and 
district levels should provide growing experi- 
ences for Illinois farm youth. In fact, good 
planning on the county level will include these 
wider and far reaching influences for the train- 
ing of young farmers and farm leaders. Rural 
Youthers, keep your feet in the county soil 
but reach up for information. Such a com- 
bination will result in the fruits of personal- 
ity growth and leadership development. 


County Activity 


South Cook planned thoroughly for their 
educational meeting on “Battling Brucellosis” 
held at Blue Island April 20. Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling, director department of Veterinary 
Medical Relations IAA, county veterinarian 
Dr. C. B. Hostetler, and a local medical doc- 
tor, discussed this highly important subject 
with the south group. 


Wabash went all out for a thorough dis- 
cussion of syphilis and gonorrhea. Present 
to lead them in their discussion were the 
county health nurse and the local medical doc- 
tor. 


Madison has just closed a big membership 
drive. They hope to hold the large addi- 
tional membership by a more active program 
in the future. Coming up will be a com- 
munity service project in leading recreation 
for annual meetings for various cooperatives 
. the counties. Wilbur Klueter is the presi- 
ent. 
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: ° THE BLUE SEAL SWINE FEEDING PROGRAM 
Farrow Large, Healthy Litters. 


Farrow large, strong litters. To do this a well 
fortified ration must be given the sow during 
breeding and gestation periods. Pig and Sow 
Supplement has been formulated to supplement 
farm grains in the ration of the sow fo insure the 
greatest number of live, strong pigs at birth. 


Maximum of Pigs Farrowed. 


Profits depend on weight of litter at weaning time. 
This calls for a large number of heavy pigs. 
Proper nutrition is a very important factor. 

Start pigs eating as young as possible and 

feed the sow extra well throughout lactation. 
Balance farm grains with Pig and Sow Supplement 
ond wean large litters of heavy, healthy pigs. 


A well balanced ration saves on farm grains —gives fast 
growth—economical gains. Feed pigs well all the way to 
market weight using 40% Hog Supplement on dry lot or 
42% Pasture Supplement on pasture. These feeds balance 
the nutrient deficiencies of your farm grains which means 
cheaper gains and more profits. 


Feed a well balanced ration. There are no short cuts to profitable hog 
production. Good feeding and management must be had at all times. 


See Your Bive Seal or Service Brand Feed Salesman 


Distributed Exclusively by 77 Member Companies Affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 
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Farrow large, strong litters. To do this a well 
fortified ration must be given the sow during 
breeding and gestation periods. Pig and Sow 
Supplement has been formulated to supplement 
farm grains in the ration of the sow fo insure the 
greatest number of live, strong pigs at birth. 


Profits depend on weight of litter at weaning time. 
This calls for a large number of heavy pigs. 

Proper nutrition is a very important factor. 

Start pigs eating as young as possible and 

feed the sow extra well throughout lactation. 
Balance farm grains with Pig and Sow Supplement 
ond wean large litters of heavy, healthy pigs. 


A well balanced ration saves on farm grains —gives fast 
growth— economical gains. Feed pigs well all the way to 
market weight using 40% Hog Supplement on dry lot or 
42% Pasture Supplement on pasture. These feeds balance 
the nutrient deficiencies of your farm grains which means 
cheaper gains and more profits. 


é Feed a well balanced ration. There are no short cuts to profitable hog 
production. Good feeding and management must be had at all times. 


See Your Blue Seal or Service Brand Feed Salesman 
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Summer Meetings for Farm Bureau 


leaders Scheduled by AFBF 


WO programs of interest to Illinois 
T Farm Bureau leaders will be held this 
summer under the sponsorship of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The annual Midwest Training School 
will be held June 27-30 at the Lowry 
Hotel in St. Paul, Minn. 

The annual Farm Bureau Institute will 
be held August 15-20 at the University 


Dorward Named 
General Manager 
Of Pana Refinery 


ACK G. DORWARD, petroleum sales 
J manager for Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, has been named general man- 
ager of the Pana Refining Company plant 
at Pana, Illinois. 

The refinery was bought recently by 
Illinois Farm Supply to increase its source 
of supply. Dorward replaces E. G. 
Youngberg, retiring manager. 

Dorward has been employed by Illi- 
nois Farm Supply for more than 15 years. 
Before going to Chicago to head the 
petroleum sales department, Dorward was 
assistant to Morris Crandall at the Kings- 
ton Mines Terminal. Before that, he 
was manager for 41/, years of the Iro- 
que County Service Company. For 

our years prior to that he worked as a 
Farm Supply fieldman throughout the 
state. 

Before he went into field work _he 
managed the Macoupin Service Company 
for three years. His first connection with 
the organization was his employment by 
the McLean County Service Company. 

Dorward is a graduate of Eureka Col- 
lege and has a masters degree in chem- 
istry from Iowa State College. 


of Illinois in Urbana-Champaign. No 
definite program has yet been arranged 
for the Farm Bureau Institute. 

Among the speakers on the program 
at St. Paul will be Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation; George E. Metzger, IAA sec- 
retary of organization and information; 
and O. D. Brissenden, IAA director of 
organization. 

President Shuman will speak on “Ex- 
planation of Farm Commodity Pro- 
grams,” Secretary Metzger will discuss 
Farm Bureau personnel, and Director 
Brissenden will speak on organization 
problems. Chief topics for discussion on 
the program will be farm legislation and 
organization. 


9 Illinois Advisers 
Are Appointed to 
National Groups 


INE Illinois county farm advisers have 

been appointed to 10 committees of 
the National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents for 1948. 

W. B. Bunn, Champaign county, is 
serving as vice-chairman of the commit- 
tee on professional improvement and 
also as a member of the livestock com- 
mittee. 

Other farm advisers and their com- 
mittee membership include Edwin Bay, 
Sangamon, chairman of the committee 
on coordination with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; T. W. May, Madi- 
son, vice-chairman of committee on rela- 
tions; O. O. Mowery, Macoupin, pub- 
licity; C. A. Hughes, Cook, city-county 
agents; W. F. Coolidge, Livingston, rural 
youth; C. E. Yale, Lee, vocational agri- 

noe culture; Harold N. Myers, 
DeWitt, soil conservation; 
and L. E. McKinzie, Edgar, 
agricultural planning. 

McKinzie is serving this 
year as president of the Illi- 
nois State Association of 
Farm Advisers. 


* 


Jerry Blanchard, Christian Coun- 

ty organization director, signs 

LaVerne Buchter as Christian's 

2000th member while M. E. 

Deal, president, and Ray High 
leok on. 


A GOOD EDUCATION 
IS THE BIRTHRIGHT 


OF EVERY CH 


By JOHN COX 
IAA Director of Rural School Relations 


ONDED debt within the boundaries of a 

proposed larger school district should not 
prevent necessarily the establishment of the 
larger district. 


Several larger districts have been voted 
down, when the entire bond issue if spread 
over the new district would have amounted to 
less than Y of one per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the new district (the constitu- 
tional limit on bonded indebtedness is five 
per cent of the assessed valuation). This ob- 
ligation would have been negligible on the 
tax bill. 


Most bond issues run for 20 years, and a 
building 10 years old which has 10 years of 
bonds outstanding certainly offers a good deal 
more utility and service than a 25 year old 
building, bonds for which were retired five 
years ago. 


Most of these buildings will be used in the 
larger district, the others sold and the proceeds 
credited to the larger district. If people wish 
to have the additional service of the newer 
building, then they should be willing to pay 
their part for such service. 


The important consideration, is not the per 
cent of bonds yet to be paid or whether they 
have two or 18 years to run, but what per cent 
of the assessed valuation of the larger district 
would the bonds be when spread over the 
larger district and how much would that mean 
to them as taxpayers. Also they should con- 
sider the various educational and possible finan- 
cial advantages which might result from co- 
operation with others to set up the larger dis- 
trict. 

After reflecting upon some of our present 
limitations in school opportunities, the diffi- 
culty of securing good elementary teachers, 
the inequality of our tax system, it is some- 
times difficult for even our most pessimistic 
doubters to paint a darker picture than the ac- 
tual condition existing today. 

We have been getting fair service out of a 
poor educational system and many inequalities. 
Surely school patrons can secure better service 
from a system adapted to modern needs and re- 
quirements. 


Foes of Co-ops 


Spend $1,000,000 


Latest figures on lobbyist registrations 
filed with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives show that groups joined 
with the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion spent $244,749 fighting cooperatives 
in 1947. When the more than $500,000 
spent by NTEA is added, more than 
$1,000,000 annually is being spent to 
battle cooperatives. 
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This arresting shot of Eddie Doughty, son of the Eugene Doughtys 
of La Salle county, raiding the cookie jar wins our $5 Picture-of-the- 
Month award. This picture has good human interest and clarity. 


Mrs. Richard E. Ellis and son Wayne, 5, are 
shown with calf from injured cow bought 
for $100. Cow had this calf which Mrs. 
Ellis sold back to cow’s owner for $100. 


Kathryn Fehmel, 2, is impressed by music 
and the crowd gathering for a homecoming 
celebration at St. Jacob in Madison éounty. 
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This colored lady's 
baby needed atten- 
tion during Fourth of 
July parade in Strong- 
hurst. We didn’t guess 
it either but the col- 
cred mammy is actu- 
ally the IAA director 
from the 14th district 
— Otto Steffey of 
Henderson county. 
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PICTURE 
OF THE 
MONTH 


—— 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Picture page entries 
should be addressed to Picture Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, Ill. If you wish pic- 
ture returned, enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Entries are judged on originality, 
clearness, and interest. Avoid shots of per- 
sons merely looking toward camera. Best 
picture receives $5. Others published receive 
$1. 


. Farm Bureau 
Folks 
In 
Pictures 


When under a year old, Judy, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Nelson of Lee county, 
liked to watch Dad push the lawn mower. 
This time the sandman caught up with her. 


* 


Mrs. J. O. McClarey of Champaign county 

asks: ‘‘Whoever heard of geese swimming 

in the air,” and offers the above picture 

as proof that it can be done providing you 

accidentally have a double exposure on 

your film of a house and flock of geese 
taken separately. 
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Summer Meetings for Farm Bureau 


Leaders Scheduled by AFBF 


WO programs of interest to Illinois of 


Farm Bi leaders will be h s de 
summer ul r the sponsorship of the for the Institute. 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Among the speakers on the program 
The annual Midwest Training School at St. Paul will Charles B. Shuman, 


will be held June 27-30 at. the Lowry 


president of the Hlinois Agricultural As- 


Hotel in St. Paul, Minn sociation; George E. Metzger, IAA sec- 

The annual Farm Bureau Instit will retary of organization and information 

be held August 15-20 at the University and O. D. Brissenden, IAA director of 
Orvanization. 
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Dorward has been employed by Ih- INE Illinois county farm advisers have 
nois Farm Supply for more than 15 years N been appointed to 10 committees of 
Before going to Chicago to head the the National Association of County Agri- 
petroleum sales department, Dorward was cultural Agents for 1948. 
assistant to Morris Crandall at the Kings- W. B. Bunn, Champaign county, is 
ton Mines Terminal. Before that, he serving as vice-chairman of the commit- 
was manager for 41/, years of the Iro- tee on professional improvement and 
quois County Service Company. For also as a member of the livestock com- 
four years prior to that he worked as a mittee 
Farm Supply fieldman throughout the Other farm advisers and their com- 
state. mittee membership include Edwin Bay, 
Before he went into field work he Sangamon, chairman of the committee 
managed the Macoupin Service Company on coordination with the U. S. Depart- 
for three years. ment of Agriculture; T. W. May, Madi- 
the organization was his employment by — son, vice-chairman of committee on rela- 
the McLean County Service Company. ‘tions; O. O. Mowery, Macoupin, pub- 
Dorward is a graduate of Eureka Col- licity; C. A. Hughes, Cook, city-county 
lege and has a masters degree in chem- agents; W. F. Coolidge, Livingston, rural 
istry from Iowa State College. youth; C. E. Yale, Lee, vocational agri- 
culture; Harold N. Myers, 
DeWitt, soil conservation; 
and L. E. McKinzie, Edgar, 
agricultural planning. 
McKinzie is serving this 
year as president of the Illi- 
nois State Association of 
Farm Advisers. 
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Jerry Blanchard, Christian Coun- 

ty organization director, signs 

LaVerne Buchter as Christian's 

2000th member while M. E. 

Deal, president, and Ray High 
look on. 
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A GOOD EDUCATION 
1S THE BIRTHRIGHT 
OF EVERY CHILD 


By JOHN COX 
IAA Director of Rural School Relations 
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Most of these buildings will be used in the 


hers sold and the proceeds 
larger district. If people wish 
to have the additional service of the newer 
building, then they should be willing to pay 
their part for such service. 


The important consideration, is not the per 
cent of bonds yet to be paid or whether they 
have two or 18 years to run, but what per cent 
of the assessed valuation of the larger district 
would the bonds be when spread over the 
larger district and how much would that mean 
to them as taxpayers. Also they should con- 
sider the various educational and possible finan- 
cial advantages which might result from co- 
operation with others to set up the larger dis- 
trict 


After reflecting upon some of our present 
limitations in school opportunities, the diffi- 
culty of securing good elementary teachers, 
the inequality of our tax system, it is some- 

es difficult for even our most pessimistic 
doubters to paint a darker picture than the ac- 
tual condition existing today 

We have been getting fair service out of a 
poor educationa] system and many inequalities 
Surely school patrons can secure better service 
from a system adapted to modern needs and re- 
quirements 


Foes of Co-ops 
Spend $1,000,000 


Latest figures on lobbyist registrations 
filed with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives show that groups joined 
with the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion spent $244,749 fighting cooperatives 
in 1947, When the more than $500,000 
spent by NTEA is added, more than 
$1,000,000 annually is being spent to 
battle cooperatives. 
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This arresting shot of Eddie Doughty, son of the Eugene Doughtys r 
of La Salle county, raiding the cookie jar wins our $5 Picture-of-the- 
Month award. This picture has good human interest and clarity. 


* 


This colored’ lady's 
baby needed atten- 
tion during Fourth of 
July parade in Strong- 
hurst. We didn't guess 
it either but the col- 
cored mammy is actu- 
ally the IAA director 
from the 14th district 
— Otto Steffey of 
Henderson county. 


* 
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When under a year old, Judy, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Nelson of Lee county, 
liked to watch Dad push the lawn mower. 
This time the sandman caught up with her. 


Farm Bureau 
Folks 
In 
Pictures 


* 


Mrs. Richard E. Ellis and son Wayne, 5, are 
shown with calf from injured cow bought 
for $100. Cow had this calf which Mrs. 
Ellis sold back to cow’s owner for $100. 


Mrs. J. O. McClarey of Champaign county 

asks: ‘‘Whoever heard of geese swimming 

in the air,"’ and offers the above picture 

as proof that it can be done providing you 

accidentally have a double exposure on 

your film of a house and flock of geese 
taken separately. 


Kathryn Fehmel, 2, is impressed by music 
and the crowd gathering for a homecoming 
celebration at St. Jacob in Madison county. 
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Farmers Give Generously 
To Feed Europe's Hungry 


ARM families in Illinois gave generously to foreign aid through 


their support of the Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train. 


Farm 


Bureaus helped collect $350,000 in cash or crops to be given 


for food to Europe’s hungry. 


In Illinois 60 counties gave toward the Friendship train. 


Most of 


the gifts were from farm families and most of the money collected by 


Farm Bureaus. 


One county gave only CARE packages. 


Others gave carloads of 


food stuffs produced by Illinois farmers: corn, condensed milk, powdered 
milk, flour, seeds, lard, corn syrup, fats and oils, honey, soybeans. Many 


gave money. 


A number of counties whose donations are not listed on the ad- 


jacent map had already given to a previous train. 
Final returns from some counties have not 


designated by three stars. 
yet been completed. 


These counties are 


Overseas all food stuffs will be distributed by efficient, well-or- 
ganized church agencies to persons of all religious faiths. 


Contributions reported to date are as follows: 


Adams $ 5,367.31 
Bond ........ 3,660.13 
Boone 000.00 
Brown 4,100.00 
Bureau 3,095.8: 
Goreek hie Po 
ampaign 600. 
Christian 2,710.90 
Clark ........ 3,471.06 
jay ...... 1,595.66 
Clinton 3,427.60 
Coles ... 2,917.12 
Cook .. 4,979.67 
DeKalb 7,672.78 
DeWitt . 6,423.30 
Douglas 4,772.89 
dgar 4,980.66 
Effingham 4,763.66 
Ford 5,059.81 
Fulton 3,537.69 
Greene 6,219.41 
ni 5,344.78 
Hancock 7,880.92 
jasper 2,800.00 
Jersey ........ 1,331.75 
Jo Daviess 629.00 
Johnson 380.67 
~ ee 2,390.85 
Kankakee 2,699.03 
Kendall 5,195.23 
Ox *6,600.00 
ke 4.700.00 
La Salle 5,500.00 
*3,200.00 
Sonia’ 6,816.34 
Livingston 14,068.60 
*Denotes 


WEAVER TO 


8,749.04 
4,070.60 
6,533.47 
1,839.29 
4,822.07 
4,263.00 
*1,000.00 
Mason ....... 5,127.95 
McDonough . 2,634.57 
McLean ... 21,163.16 
Menard 8,168.51 
Mercer 6,100.00 
Montgomery 750.50 
Morgan 5,824.01 
Moultrie 3,323.20 
Peoria 120.00 
load wheat 
Perry 3,500.00 
Piatt 5,564.70 
Pike . 3,450.00 
Randloph ... 5,075.00 
Rock Island 4,750.00 
Sangamon 21,500.00 
St. Clair ........ 5,225.24 
Schuyler 2,000.65 
|, eee 2,819.00 
Stephenson 7,622.00 
*300.00 
Tazewell 8,306.07 - 
Vermilion ... Separate 


Contribution: ‘ommunities 

Warren ........ 1,974.70 
Washington 2,343.46 
White ....... 1,200.00 
Whiteside *14,000.00 
Winnebago 7,500.00 
Woodfor 7,328.00 


HEAD IOWA 


FARM LIFE INSURANCE 


OHN WEAVER, assistant manager of 

Country Life Insurance Company, took 
over his new job as manager of the Iowa 
Life Insurance Company on May 1. 
Weaver has been with Country Life for 
the past 18 years. 

Weaver's duties will include super- 
vision of all Farm Bureau insurance 
agents in the second largest state Farm 
Bureau in the nation. Iowa's recent 
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rapid growth and increasing demands by 
farmers for insurance services presents a 
worthy challenge for Weaver's ability. 
Just out of college, Weaver started 
with Country Life in 1930 as a sta- 
tistician. During the recent war he 
served 31/, years with the navy and was 
discharged with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. Iowa Farm Life has $70.- 
000.000 of life insurance in force. 


Burridge D. Butler, 80, 
Prairie Farmer Owner, 
Dies in Phoenix 


URRIDGE D. BUTLER, 80, publish- 

er of Prairie Farmer and president of 

radio station WLS, died March 30 at his 
winter home in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Since the turn of the century he had 
been an energetic champion of agriculture 
through the columns of the Midwest's 
great farm paper and later through the 
channels of his radio station. 

Butler was born at Louisville, Ky., and 
sold newspapers on the street corner as 
a boy. From then on he worked at 
many jobs—steelworker, printer, report- 
er, editor, and owner of 15 different 
newspapers before buying Prairie Farm- 
er in 1909. 

Services were conducted in Phoenix 
April 2. Mrs. Ina H. Butler survives 
her husband. 


Sorrells Is Named 
Assistant to IAA 
Secretary of Marketing 


AM SORRELLS, southern Illinois 

livestock marketing fieldman, since 
1940, has been transferred to the IAA 
division of marketing as assistant to Sec- 
retary L. L. Colvis. 

In his new duties he will work on the 
new wool acquisition program now in 
progress, with locker companies in need 
of assistance in their new finance cam- 
paigns, and with other branches of the 
marketing department as the need arises. 

Sorrells is a Montgomery county farm- 

er who is a former member of the 
IAA board of directors, the St. Louis 
Producers board of directors, a former 
resident of the Farm Bureau Serum 
Ecard. and a former president of the II- 
linois Livestock Marketing Association 
board. 


Get Soils Agreement 
At Your Farm Bureau 


A new aid to soil conservation is now 
available in the form of a soil conserva- 
tion agreement for rented farms. Agree- 
ment forms may be obtained at the 
county farm adviser’s office or direct from 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. Dis- 
tribution is made in pairs, one form for 
landlord and one for tenant at ten cents 
a pair. 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. \ 


608 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago, Illinois 


NEWS ot VIEW 


Shelbyville Ey | eoenpe eae Sele 
Seles At Holiday Party 


Mor than 100 members were pres- 
ent at the annual play day held in 
Shelbyville, Mar. 24, and carried 
out the theme of a Homemaker’s 
Holiday. Each person present was 
dressed in housedress and apron with 
a ribbon in her hair. 

After a morning filled with peppy 
songs, games, and stunts, everyone en- 
joyed the pot-luck dinner at noon. 

Mrs. Velda Middleton and Mrs. 
Maude Scully, Home Bureau members 
entertained with humorous readings. 
The guest speaker, Mrs. Less Mass, past 
president of the State Federation of 
Womens Clubs spoke on “Life with the 
Indians.” Her talk was illustrated with 
photographs, shawls, embroidery, pot- 
tery and other Indian articles. She car- 
ried everyone in imagination to the 
Indian reservations of southwestern 
United States. Mrs. Vaugie Jones, 
recreation chairman, was given a big 
vote of thanks for a most enjoyable 
day — Mrs. V. N. Shutt, County Pub- 
licity Chairman, Shelbyville, Illinois. 

Stephenson County 

At the March Stephenson County 
Home Bureau board meeting, Mrs. Sam 
Kloepping, county 4-H chairman in 
home economics, reported 19 clubs al- 
ready planned for this year, one of 
which is a boys’ home economics club. 

More than 200 members of the 19 


units of Stephenson County Home Bu- 
reau enjoyed the “Progress” Day pro- 
gram March 30. Mrs. Perry Cromley 
presided and Mrs. Roger Heitkam was 
program chairman. Recognition was 
given by Mrs. Judson Richards, vice- 
president, to new members — making 
the present total 416 members in the 
county.—Mrs. J. E. Yeager. 
Home Adviser Changes 

Miss Lucile Entsminger will take over 
her new duties as home adviser in Chris- 
tian county on June 1. She has taught 
home-making in the Taylorville, Mason 
City and Farmer City high schools. 

Mrs. Wanda Razor Dean is the new 
assistant home adviser in Woodford 
county. She has worked for an insur- 
ance company in Bloomington and as 
a stewardess for United Air Lines. 

Miss D. Louise Rice is the new home 
adviser in Woodford county. She has 
been assistant home adviser in Bureau 
county. 

Miss Ella Jane Fikuart started working 
this spring as the Clark county home ad- 
viser. She comes to Illinois from Lamar 
and Barton counties in Missouri where 
she was county home agent. 


Have you a First Aid Kit in your home? 
And do family members make it a habit to 
use the kit when they receive even minor in- 
juries? 


Louis Hiither receives 
trophy from McLean 
County Associate Farm 
Adviser Jack Steven- 
son after tractor op- 
erating contest in 
which Hiither showed 
most skill in operat- 
ing with efficiency 
and safety. John Kline 
placed second, and 
Allen Allers (right) 
was third. 
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TABLE OF DISTINCTION 
Now you can begin to crochet a lace table- 
cloth, a treasure you may have wanted for 
a long time. There is no substitute for a 
hand-crocheted dinner cloth in lacy ele- 
gance and durability. A small, almost 
square motif of loops and clusters is the 
basic pattern for this lovely table covering. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Illi- 
noils Agricultural Association Record, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


HOW DO YOU VOTE 
ON EASTERN TOUR? 


RE you planning to attend the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau convention to be 
held Dec. 12-16 in Atlantic City, N. J.? 
What would you like to see in the East? 
The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has approved the idea of running a spe- 
cial train packed with Illinois folks head- 
ing for the convention. Railroads are 
now submitting itineraries for the trip. 
What do you want to see? Washing- 
Mt. Vernon? 
Williamsburg? Independence Hall? Rev- 
olutionary War scenes? Gettsyburg? 
Tennessee Valley Authority? Florida? 
If you have any ideas, let’s hear from 
you. Write to Roy Johnson, Director of 
Special Services, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Hl. 


Nut trees, especially black walnuts and 
pou, can well be included on the Illinois 
armstead. 
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mHOMEMAKER 


SWEATER BLOUSE 
Skirts and blouses artfully combined give 
your wardrobe wide scope, from simple 
sports outfits to date attire. If you knit, 
make a pretty sweater blouse to top a 
velveteen or taffeta skirt. Make it soft 
rose or blue if you like delicate tones, or 
white or lime for drama. For free instruc- 
tions send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association Record, 43 East Ohio. 


FRINGED OVAL RUG 


This lovely hand-crocheted rug is made of 
cream and rust rug yarn. Crochet it of any 
two colors you like, add a decorative fringe 
to the outer edge. The lighter tone is 


worked in simple single crochet, the darker 
stripes are puff stitch. For free instructions 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women’s Editor, illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


PLAID CAP 


If you’re on the youngish side you can wear 
this cute-as-a-button cap. Make it yourself 
from a yard of bright plaid or checked 
taffeta. it takes just two pattern pieces 
to make this pert headpiece — the rounded 
section and a long top piece that ties into 
a bow at the back. For free instructions 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


FARMERS ARE URGED 
TO BUY U. S. BONDS 
AS SECURITY ‘EGG’ 


rea labios of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson says he believes every farm- 
er who possibly can will respond to Presi- 
dent Truman's call for participation in 
the Security Loan drive now swinging 
into full stride. He stated: 

“I believe they will do this because 
their good business sense dictates it. I 
believe they will do this because they 
will realize that Security Bonds will be a 
bulwark for their farms and their fam- 
ilies against the impact of possible de- 
clines in income. They will buy Se- 
curity Bonds because their duty to our 
nation’s welfare impels them. 

“For five consecutive years farm in- 
come has broken the previous year's rec- 
ord. 1947's crops brought an estimated 
30 billion dollars. Despite the fact that 
operating costs advanced, there was still 
a substantial increase in net income over 
the prior year. The farmer, by putting 
some of this money into Security Bonds, 
can lay away a nest egg for the future.” 
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Favorite Recipes 


APPLE NODDLE PUDDING 


Pudding 4 ounces fine noodles 
334 cups milk 3 eggs, separated 
4 cup brown sugar 1 tsp. vanilla extract 
1% teaspoon salt 
Scald milk. Add brown sugar, salt and 
noodles. Cook over boiling water 20 min- 
utes. Beat egg yolks. Add to noodle mix- 
ture while stirring. Cook 2 minutes stirring 
constantly. Add vanilla. Beat 2 egg whites. 
Fold gently into noodle mixture. Pour into 
greased square pan, 8 x 8 inches. Top with 
apple rings. 
COUNTRY SAUSAGE 
1 pt. of sausage cakes 
1 cup tomato juice (or that amount 
of fresh tomato) 

Y, cup boiling water 

1 onion 

1 sweet pepper (if you have it) 

¥4 teaspoon salt 

YA teaspoon sugar 

2 to 4 potatoes 

Empty cakes in pan, heat, pour off fat, 

then add water and tomato, boil until 
sausage becomes tender, add onion, pep- 
per, salt, sugar and halved potatoes, boil 
until tender from 20 to 30 minutes. 
(Add more water if needed.) 


FARM RECORD BOOK 
IS BEING USED NOW 
BY 30,000 FARMERS 


ARMERS say they like the new Illinois 

Farm Record Book distributed by the 
University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture this winter and spring. 

More than 30,000 copies have been 
distributed by farm advisers, vocational 
agricultural teachers and G.I. instructors 
since the beginning of the year. 

It is expected that the first printing of 
50,000 copies will be exhausted by Dec. 
1 of this year after orders have been 
placed from the southern half of the 
state. Distribution so far has been 
limited to northern Illinois. 

The book is particularly helpful in 
setting up farm account records so that 
income taxes can be figured easily and 
accurately. 


CITIZEN AWARD 
The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
awarded a total of $1,000 to the four 
counties that did the best job of voting 
in the spring primary elections this year. 
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ent at the annual play day held in 


Shelbyville, Mar. 24, and = car 
out the theme of a Homemaker’s 
Holiday. Each person present was 


dressed in housedress and apron with 
ribbon tn her hair. 

After a morning filled with peppy 
songs, games, and stunts, everyone en- 
joyed the pot-luck dinner at noon. 

Mrs. Velda Middleton and Mrs. 
Maude Scully, Home Bureau m 
entertained with humorous readings. 
The guest speaker, Mrs. Less Mass, past 
president of the State Federation of 
Womens Clubs spoke on “Life with the 
Indians.”” Her talk was illustrated with 
photographs, shawls, embroidery, pot- 
tery and other Indian articles. She car- 
ried everyone in imagination to the 
Indian reservations of southwestern 
United States. Mrs. Vaugie 
recreation chairman, was given 


Jones, 
a big 
vote of thanks for a most enjoyable 
day — Mrs. V. N. Shutt, County Pub- 
licity Chairman, Shelbyville, Illinois. 
Stephenson County 

At the March Stephenson County 
Home Bureau board meeting, Mrs. Sam 
Kloepping, county 4-H chairman in 
home economics, reported 19 clubs al- 
ready planned for this year, one of 
which ts a boys’ home economics club. 

More than 200 members of the 19 
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units of Stephenson County Home Bu- 


Progress” Day 


reau enyoyed Ne pro- 
gram March 3 Mrs. Perry Cromley 
presided and Mrs. Roger Heitkam was 
program hairman Re ognition was 
given by Mrs. Judson Richards, vice- 
president, to new members making 
the present total 116 members in the 


county.—Mrs. J. E. Yeager. 
Home Adviser Changes 

Miss Lucile Entsminger will take over 
her new duties as home adviser in Chris- 
tian county on June.1. She has taught 
home-making in the Taylorville, Mason 
City and Farmer City high schools 

Mrs. Wanda Razor Dean is the new 
Woodford 
county. She has worked for an insur- 
ance company in Bloomington and as 
a stewardess for United Air Lines. 

Miss D. Loutse Rice ts the new home 


adviser in Woodford county. She has 


assistant home adviser in 


been assistant home adviser in Bureau 
county 

Miss Ella Jane Fikuart started working 
this spring as the Clark county home ad- 
viser. She comes to Illinois from Lamar 
and Barton counties in Missouri where 
she was county home agent. 


Have you a First Aid Kit in your home? 
And do family members make it a habit to 
use the kit when they receive even minor in- 
juries? 


Louis Hiither receives 
trophy from McLean 
County Associate Farm 
Adviser Jack Steven- 
son after tractor op- 
erating contest in 
which Hiither showed 
most skill in operat- 
ing with efficiency 
and safety. John Kline 
placed second, and 
Allen Allers (right) 
was third. 
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TABLE OF DISTINCTION 


Now you can begin to crochet a lace table- 
cloth, a treasure you may have wanted for 
a long time. There is no substitute for a 
hand-crocheted dinner cloth in lacy ele- 
gance and durability. A small, almost 
square motif of loops and clusters is the 
basic pattern for this lovely table covering. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


HOW DO YOU VOTE 
ON EASTERN TOUR? 


RE you planning to attend the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau convention to be 
held Dec. 12-16 in Atlantic City, N. J.? 
What would you like to sce in the East? 
The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has approved the idea of running a spe- 
cial train packed with Illinois folks head- 
ing for the convention. Railroads are 
now submitting itineraries for the trip. 
What do you want to see? Washing- 
ton? New York City? Mt. Vernon? 
Williamsburg ? Independence Hall? Rev- 
olutionary War scenes?  Gettsyburg ? 
Tennessee Valley Authority? Florida? 
If you have any ideas, let’s hear from 
you. Write to Roy Johnson, Director of 
Special Services, Hlinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Ill. 


Nut trees, especially black walnuts and 
pecans, can well be included on the Illinois 
farmstead. 
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SWEATER BLOUSE 


Skirts and blouses artfully combined give 
your wardrobe wide scope, from simple 
Sports outfits to date attire. If you knit, 
make a pretty sweater blouse to top a 
velveteen or taffeta skirt. Make it soft 
rose or blue if you like delicate tones, or 
white or lime for drama. For free instruc- 
tions send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association Record, 43 East Ohio. 


FRINGED OVAL RUG 


This lovely hand-crocheted rug is made of 
cream and rust rug yarn. Crochet it of any 
two colors you like, add a decorative fringe 
to the outer edge. The lighter tone is 
worked in simple single crochet, the darker 
Stripes are puff stitch. For free instructions 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women's Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


PLAID CAP 


If you're on the youngish side you can wear 
this cute-as-a-button cap. Make it yourself 
from a yard of bright plaid or checked 
taffeta. It takes just two pattern pieces 
to make this pert headpiece — the rounded 
section and a long top piece that ties into 
a bow at the back. For free instructions 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women's Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


FARMERS ARE URGED 
TO BUY U. S. BONDS 
AS SECURITY ‘EGG’ 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Clinton P. 

Anderson says he believes every farm- 
er who possibly can will respond to Presi- 
dent Truman's call for participation in 
the Security Loan drive now swinging 
into full stride. He stated: 

“I believe they will do this because 
their good business sense dictates it. I 
believe they will do this because they 
will realize that Security Bonds will be a 
bulwark for their farms and their fam- 
ilies against the impact of possible de- 
clines in income. They will buy Se- 
curity Bonds because their duty to our 
nation’s welfare impels them. 

“For five consecutive years farm in- 
come has broken the previous year’s rec- 
ord. 1947's crops brought an estimated 
30 billion dollars. Despite the fact that 
operating costs advanced, there was still 
a substantial increase in net income over 
the prior year. The farmer, by putting 
some of this money into Security Bonds. 
can lay away a nest egg for the future.” 


MAY, 1948 


APPLE NODDLE PUDDING 


Pudding 4 ounces fine noodles 
334 cups milk 3 eggs, set 

1, cup brown sugar 1 tsp. vanill: ract 
4 teaspoon salt 
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COUNTRY SAUSAGE 


1 pt. of sausage cakes 
1 cup tomato juice (or that amount 
of fresh tomato) 
14, cup boiling water 
1 onion 
1 sweet pepper (if you have it) 
1, teaspoon salt 
1, teaspoon sugar 
2 to 4 potatoes 
Empty cakes in pan, heat, pour off fat, 
then add water and tomato, boil until 
sausage becomes tender, add onion, pep- 
per, salt, sugar and halved potatoes, boil 
until tender from 20 to 30 minutes. 
(Add more water if needed.) 


FARM RECORD BOOK 
IS BEING USED NOW 
BY 30,000 FARMERS 


ARMERS say they like the 


Farm Record Book distribu the 
University of Illinois College of Agri 
ture this winter and spring 

More than 30,000 copies have 
distributed by farm advisers, vo 

ericultural teact S G.I 


nce the begu 


It is expe 
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of this year after orders 


placed from the southert 


state Distribution so far ha 
limited to northern I}Jinois 

The book 1s particularly 
setting up farm account records 
income taxes can be figured easily ar 
accurately. 


CITIZEN AWARD 
The Iowa Farm Bureau Federati 
awarded a total of $1,000 to the 
ounties that did the best job of voting 
in the spring primary elections this year 


Gougler Receives 
First Retirement 
IAA Certificate 


(Continued from page 5) 


Gougler made virtually all of the sur- 
veys necessary to obtain information for 
the erection of these creameries. He con- 
ducted tours to other cooperative cream- 
eries then in operation. He arranged 
for most of the money in the respective 
creamery districts. He was a great sta- 
bilizing influence and relations man be- 
tween the IAA and the various creamery 
boards. He was instrumental in the 
financing of the state creamery company 
by local plants. 

After the creameries were well under- 
way, a demand appeared in the state for 
cooperative frozen food locker plants. 
Gougler was assigned to that project. He 
again took care of most of the promo- 
tional work in connection with these 
locker plants. He assisted county Farm 
Bureaus in making the surveys for the 
raising of money for the construction of 
their plants, and again was a good pub- 
lic relations man between the IAA and 
the locker companies. 


After the locker companies were in op- 
eration and satisfactory audits could be 
made of their business, he visited the 
various locker boards and assisted in 
analyzing their financial position. 

The last piece of work assigned Goug- 
ler by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion was to make a survey and study of 
egg marketing. He completed that sur- 
vey during the last week of his employ- 
ment with the Association. 

Mr. Gougler was highly regarded by 
the employees of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. His honesty and in- 
tegrity were above reproach. He was 
always a gentleman and a good citizen. 
He was firm in his convictions and was 
always thoroughly grounded in the Farm 
Bureau movement. 


The best wishes of the entire staff of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
of thousands of his Farm Bureau friends 
in Illinois go with him in his retirement. 


Adolph helps his wife, a partner for 40 
years, as they feed chickens and gather 
eggs during evening chores. 


Southern Illinois 
Soil Conserver 
For Forty Years 


(Continued from page 12) 


Adolph’s cattle herd is his pride and 
joy — and also a money maker. Last 
year he sold most of his spring calf 
crop off pasture for an average of $150 
a head, a substantial income for the 
product of one beef cow. 


Spitznass, friendly and enthusiastic, 
likes to talk about these cattle. But his 
deepest thoughts and feelings are saved 
for his green and productive hillside 
fields which today reflect the love and 
foresighted care given by this pioneer 
in soil conservation over a span of 40 
years. 


Dixon Springs 
Pasture Program 


For 125 Sheep 


(Continued from page 9) 


pound or $2237.40. The gross income 
in dollars and cents amounted to $39.59 
an acre. In 1946 the gross income was 
$39.67. 

The ewes are wintered on soybean 
hay supplemented with soybean and 
sudan grass silage when available. A 
month before lambing they are fed 34 
of a pound of oats and 4 pound of 
soybean oil meal. (For other ewes on 
the station, corn is substituted for oats). 
Grain is continued until the sheep are 
turned out on pasture. 

The ewes in the project have been 
western range sheep, bred to native 
Hampshire and Suffolk bucks. During 
the two years of the project they have 
raised from 140 to 150 lambs. During 
the winter months they are housed 
in inexpensive, well-ventilated sheep 
sheds. 

In addition to sheep the station also 
maintains a herd of about 225 breeding 
cows. These cows and their calves 
have been found to be very suitable 
“machinery” for harvesting the pasture 
and forage crops produced. 

The station takes advantage of the 
long pasture season which is southern 
Illinois’ greatest farming asset. 

It relies on small grain and grasses 
instead of cultivated row crops. The 
disk, and not the plow, is the important 
tillage tool. Erosion has been checked 
and gulleys have healed. 

The soil is restored and enriched 
through long pasture rotations, appli- 
cation of lime and phosphate, and the 
seeding of legumes. In a practical and 
inexpensive way this project employs 
the sound practices that form the basis 
of pasture farming. It is a way of 
farming destined to grow in popularity. 


HOW A FLY-FREE FARM MEANS GREATER PROFITS 


TYPE NUMBER SUMMER PROD. 
Dairy 10 20 Ibs. per day 
Beef 12 1 lb. per day 
Hogs 50 1 lb. per day 
Poultry 150 Vo egg per day 


Cost of 20 pounds of DDT 50 per cent wettable powder needed on average farm 
Average cost of inexpensive knapsack or other type spray equipment 
Extra profits from effective fly control program on typical Illinois farm 


PERIOD TOTAL PROD. PRICE 
90 days 18,000 Ibs. $.04 lbs. 
90 days 1,080 lbs. $.20 lbs. 
90 days 4,550 lbs. $.20 lbs. 
90 days 5621/2 doz. $.25 lbs. 


EST.INCR. EST. INCR. 


VALUE WITH DDT INCOME 
$720.00 10% $72.00 
$216.00 10%, $21.60 
$900.00 5% $45.00 
$140.63 5% $ 7.03 
$145.63 
sen sie ola vass serene aleinlerdoeatial pie ents 10.00 
siden tye ty dans ae oie Maga stl us Saye 10,00 
5 bpajslelcia se bale g.a'sieduagw' sib querdotw are 8 $ $125.63 


*Example represents typical Hlinois farm. Presented by Illinois Farm Supply Company to county service company managers and 


salesmen. 
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INSURANCE STANDS GUARD 
! OVER YOUR CROPS 


One hailstorm can do it! Can wipe away the big- 
gest chunk of your annual profits . . . should it level your 
most important crop! Yet your Country Mutual Fire 
Company guards your crops with an inexpensive policy 
giving you FULL CROP HAIL PROTECTION at a minimum 


of cost to you. 


"AO OS See te 


You can't afford to gamble a year's efforts on un- 
predictable weather. Be on the safe side. Do not let 


O Uy AY T R Ve yourself be vulnerable to the financial havoc which hail 
Mutual 


can bring. 


Last year over 32,000 Farm Bureau members used 

F f R F this protective service. Don't take a chance. Consult 
your nearby Country Mutual Fire Insurance representative 

now. 
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HAVE THEIR 
ROOTS IN 
THE SUIL 


The success and prosperity of big business, 
‘little business, ALL BUSINESS depends largely 
upon the success and prosperity of the farmer. 
When HE is failing, no one will succeed. That's 
why it is vital that you shall continue to receive 
a fair return on your investment, your skill, 
your efforts as a farmer. 

An important mission of the Farm Bureau is 
to keep that picture clear before everyone — 
that AGRICULTURE is the CORNERSTONE 
of our economy. As our wealth grows, so 
grows the wealth of the nation. We must con- 
tinue to make known our needs and views to 
every one — particularly to those who shape 
the future of agriculture. Our voice has mean- 
ing in proportion to the numbers for whom we 
speak. Today that number — the Farm Bureau 
membership — is bigger than ever before and 
still growing. Help keep Farm Bureau growing. 
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INSURANCE 
C 0 M PAW Y 


This is a picture of what your family may lose . . . if anything happens 
to you! 

If you’re paying off a mortgage on your farm, don’t gamble with your 
family’s future. It takes so little to insure their welfare, their home, should 
death deprive them of your help. 


Country Life’s “Home & Family Protector’ costs so little, means so 
much, when years of hard work and planning stand between you and a 
final mortgage clearance. It means that the home you've been building 
together will be theirs . . . making it easier for them to carry on alone, if 
necessary. 

Ask your friendly Country Life counselor to explain what the ‘Home 
& Family Protector” plan can do for you. Guarantee your family’s future. 


MORTGAGE LIFTER 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 


THE STATE FARM 
BUREAU PUBLICATION 
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TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS! 


WENTY million dollars every week! That is the 
extra toll taken from the livestock farmers’ pockets 
by the meat processing and distributing industries 
since early in April. The reason given by the trade 
for this deplorable condition has been the packing- 
house workers’ strike. This seems to be a flimsy excuse 
when we realize that total slaughter 


10 per cent. 

Lest there be some question as to 
the accuracy of this startling charge, 
it may be well to examine the facts. 
Every farmer knows that livestock 
prices at the farm have taken a terrific 
nose-dive since the peak period in Janu- 
ary of this year. As of the first week of 
May, top hogs are down approximately 
$7 per hundred and choice steers’are off almost as much 
from the January high. 

Prices of other classes of livestock have not been so 
drastically cut, but have been substantially reduced. If we 
apply a conservative average price reduction to the aver- 
age national weekly marketings, we find that farmers are 
realizing twenty million dollars less each week for the 
same tonnage of livestock. Who gets the twenty million? 
Have retail meat prices paid by the consumers been re- 
duced? 

With the exception of a few cuts of pork, retail prices 
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tonnage was reduced little more than‘ 


By P, resident Chak a. 5 ee 


were actually higher than they were in January. In other 
words, livestock prices are much lower, while retail meat 
prices are steady or higher. Wholesale prices of meats 
also remain at a high level. 

Admittedly, our calculations are of the two plus two 
nature, yet when twenty million dollars per week is taken 
off farmers’ prices and at the same time retail prices climb, 
there can be but one conclusion...... Our present sys- 
tem of distribution has failed in its primary function of re- 
flecting changes in supply and demand conditions. 

Throughout this senseless strike period, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation used every practical means of urging an early 
settlement of this struggle for power. Appeals were made 
to leaders of both sides of the issue and to the President 
of the United States. 

We were informed by the packers that they were 
protecting farmers’ interests, as wage increases would 
come out of our prices. Twenty million dollars per week 
is a rather high price to pay for protection! The union, 
on the other hand, was not justified in the arbitrary course 
that it pursued. 

Farmers can draw only one reasonable conclusion. We 
must continue to encourage the decentralization of the 
meat industry. We must find new ways to encourage in- 
creased competition in the field of processing and distribu- 
tion. We should carefully examine the possibility of mov- 
ing into these fields with our farmer cooperatives. 
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IVE Illinois young farm people 
have returned from a visit to 
Canada and a taste of our neigh- 
bor’s hospitality. It was a wonder- 
ful trip. The Illinois Rural Youth- 

ers will never forget the courtesy, the 

good will, and the hospitality of the 

Canadians. 

Under the sponsorship of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association the Illinois 
young people with the IAA director of 
young people’s activities attended the 
annual meeting of the Junior Farmer's 
Association of Ontario. The meeting 


was held April 25-27 at the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph. 

The Junior Farmer’s Association is an 
organization of Ontario young people 
from the age of 18 to 28. Membership 
is 10,500. Other Rural Youth repre- 
sentatives from Iowa and Michigan 
attended the meeting. 

The five Illinois young people were 
Ruth Huser, Tazewell; Edna Dew, 
Ogle; Rex Emory, McDonough; Glenn 
Niehaus, Montgomery; and George 
Matthews, Whiteside. 


Greatly appreciated was the beautiful 
non-sectarian worship service which 
began the Junior Farmers’ annual meet- 
ing. Each part of the service including 
the address and the music by the Sincoe 
county’ youth choir was done by the 
members of the conference. 

The Junior Farmer’s Association of 
Ontario is only about five years old 
but growing rapidly. A member proves 
his earnestness by participation in ac- 
tivities and by assisting the younger 
farm boys and girls above 12 years of 
age in their project work. This is 
equivalent to 4-H projects in the United 
States. 

The girls become members of the 
Junior Women’s Institute through their 
projects. These projects are fol- 
lowed to completion at six of the 12 
monthly meetings of the Junior Farm- 


of lowa’s Junior Farm Bureau. 


2. The Illinois visitors pose together at the Ontario Agricultural 
Left to right: Glenn Niehaus, Ruth Huser, George Mat- 


College. 
thews, Edna Dew, Rex Emory. 


3. Speaking for U.S. Rural Youth is Ruth Parsons, Mich., chairman, 


National Rural Youth Committee. 


4. The girls thought George looked good as a kilted bagpiper. 
But George thinks he'll leave the blowing to the farmer he visited 


here. 


5. With the “old look” in kilts, George wows the girls with a 


bagpipe solo. 


6. Rex tells the Canadians something about Rural Youth in Illinois 


over Radio Station CKNX. 
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1. Greetings to Canadian farm youth come from Mae Zarr, member 


et’s Association. The boys take up 
practical studies in their Association 
meetings. To illustrate, such topics as 
the following are found in their hand- 


book: “The Use and Care of Farm Ma- 
chinery, “Crop Rotation,” and the ac- 
tivities of the various commodity 


groups ef the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture. By these topics it is evi- 
dent that some of the educational meet- 
ings are held separately for boys and 
girls. Recreation following is held 
jointly. 

It was noted in,this meeting as well 


as in conversation that there was a 
combination of the, practical, cultural, 
and inspirational aspects of life. Chorus 
and quartet music was much in evidence 
at the Guelph meeting and there was 
much talk of music for county meetings. 
President Reek of the Ontario College 
challenged the young folks to get as 
much as possible of the good in life 
from their local meetings and from the 
resources of the Ontario Agricultural 
College. Dr. George I. Christie showed 
pictures and lectured on soil conserva- 
tion. Slides were shown upon farm 
machinery. 


In the tours of the Women’s Insti- 
tute, the young ladies were shown three 
different types of kitchen which may 
be used to the advantage of the farm 
homemaker. 


Facts pointed out by the young men 
of the Junior Farmers in the tour of 
the college farm indicated they had lived 
close to the practical in their local 
studies. They talked with understand- 
ing of the Shorthorn, Ayrshire, Jersey, 
and Holstein cattle being produced at 
the college and over the province of 
Ontario. The same was true of the 
Clydesdale horses and hogs produced 
from crossing the Yorkshire breed with 


By ELLSWORTH LYON, Director 
IAA Young Peoples Activities 


the English white. The aim in Ontario 
is to produce a bacon t tyPe hog weigh- 
ing from 180-210 pounds. The English 
white boar at the college, now weighing 
1,000 pounds though not fat, is an im- 
portant factor in this production 
through the cross with the Yorkshire. 
This cross is important in the elimina- 
tion of rhinitis because it tends to pro- 
duce a hog with a straighter nose than 
is found in the Yorkshire. Hogs are 
fattened on barley mixed with wheat 
and concentrates. 

The Ontario Agricultural College has 


Rural Youthers Visit Canada: 


a beautiful herd of Shorthorn cows. 
This herd is being produced from 
bulls imported from Scotland and cost- 
ing $10,000 and $18,000.. Brown Swiss 
cattle are now being produced in On- 
tario. Some herds are being developed 
from Illinois herds. 

The experimental plots at O.A.C. 
were used for seed development rather 
than as test plots for plant foods in the 
soils as is done in the Morrow Plots at 
the University of Illinois. However, the 
college is attempting to find out why 
sweet clover does not grow in Ontario. 


At the Federation of Agriculture of- 
fice in Toronto we heard the story of 
the development of organized agri- 
culture in Ontario. There we found 
men who sacrifice their time and give 
their full attention to agriculture just 
as is done in Illinois by our own leaders. 


‘The Federation has 88 members on its 


board, six of whom are Junior Farmers. 
There are 14 people making up the 
executive board and one of these is a 
Junior Farmer. 

We hope that some day we can try 
to match the fine courtesy of the youth 
and adult leaders of the Junior Farmers 
and of the Federation of Agriculture. 
We were guests of the Junior Farmers 
at a hockey game in Toronto, and guests 
of the Federation of Agriculture at a 
luncheon. 


7. Canadian girls show the two Illinois girls the Women’s institute 


daughter Dorothy. 


of Ontario Ag College. 
8. The visitors enjoyed their visit to the fein of J. S. Knapp and 


9. Ready to see the ag college at Guelph under the direction 


of an unidentified professor (left), are left to right: Niehaus, 


Matthews, Wesley Down, retiring president, Junior Farmers’ As- 
sociation of Ontario; E. D. Lyon, IAA director, young peoples ac- 


tivities; Ross Beattie, president, Junior Farmers; and Emory. 


10. There was much to see and photograph. 


Ruth Huser gets 


_¢amera ready while Glenn Niehaus offers advice. 


11. William Barrie is the man who loaned George the bagpipe and 


glengarry when he visited his farm. 
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HE Illinois Agricultural Association 
and Farm Bureau members in IIli- 
nois are very much interested in 
the conservation of our soil and 
in the development of governmental 
programs which will provide every prac- 
tical incentive to encourage farmers to 
use better soil management practices. We 
appreciate the importance to the nation 
as a whole of an expanded soil conserva- 
tion program. For many years our or- 
ganization has cooperated with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Extension Serv- 
ice and the Soil Conservation Service of 
our state in promoting better land use 
programs as they have developed. 

At the present time, there is a satisfac- 
tory spirit of cooperation between the 
various individual agencies working with 
these programs in Illinois. However, 
under the present system, there is con- 
siderable duplication of effort by these 
various agencies of government. 


Duplicates Work 


For example, research work on soil 
conservation projects is being carried on 
by the College of Agriculture experiment 
stations and also by the Soil Conservation 
Service. Soil conservation educational 
work is conducted by three agencies of 
government — the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and the Production and Marketing 
Administration. It is our firm conviction 
that there should be a definite correlation 
of the soil conservation activities in gov- 
ernment so that this duplication of effort 
can be eliminated. 

We have carefully studied the various 
proposals to coordinate the activities in 
the field of soil conservation. Years of 
experience have convinced us that the 
most successful governmental programs 


* * * 


Following is the position of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association on the Na- 
tional Land Policy Bill as presented in a 
statement to the House Committee on 
Agriculture May 14 in Washington by 
IAA Vice President Floyd E. Morris of 
Sangamon county. 


dealing with agriculture have been those 
which are decentralized and have a maxi- 
mum of local control. H. R. 6054 pro- 
poses to increase rather than decrease the 
centralized control in Washington of 
these programs. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation officials testify in Washington April 29 at a hearing 
on the 1949 U. S. Department of Agriculture budget. Right, foreground, is Illinois Senator 


Cc. W. Brooks. Center is AFBF President Allan B. Kline. 


In row behind Kline are, left to 


right: Lowell Steen, president, Oregon F.B.; H. A. Praeger, president, Kansas F.B.; IAA 
President Charles B. Shuman; H. L. Wingate, president, Georgia F.B., and Don Parel, AFBF 
Washington office. 


We believe that this bill provides for 
too much centralization of control in the 
Secretary of Agriculture over the various 
agricultural programs dealing with con- 
servation, improvement and development 
of agricultural land and water resources. 

Another danger that we see in this 
proposed legislation is in the provisions 
to bring the so-called action agencies and 
programs, together with educational ac- 
tivities, all under the proposed new fed- 
eral bureau. We believe that action pro- 
grams should be definitely separated from 
educational activities. We are certain 
that coordination of activities can be ob- 
tained without establishing any new bu- 
reau or administration. 


Seeks Better Bill 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
fully supports the suggestions of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation for an 
improved soil conservation program. We 
believe that the research activities of the 
soil conservation service should be trans- 
ferred to the long established research 
agencies at state and federal levels. We 
further believe that educational work for 
all agricultural programs should be con- 
ducted by the Extension Service. We are 
very much opposed to the proposals in 
H. R. 6054 which establish a new Agri- 
cultural Resources Administration under 
the Secretary of Agriculture, with no pro- 
vision for eliminating the existing dupli- 
cation and conflict in these fields of re- 
search and educational work. 


Concentrates Power 


Again I want to repeat that the pro- 
posals in this legislation are exactly oppo- 
site to the position of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in that it proposes 
even greater centralization of power and 
authority in the federal government 


. through the Secretary of Agriculture. We 


are very strongly opposed to combining 
the action and educational agencies under 
one bureau. We favor a realistic reorga- 
nization to make use of already existing 
agencies. We insist that nothing should 
be done which will further confuse farm- 
ers’ thinking in connection with a pro- 
gram of such vital importance as the soil 
conservation program. The Soil Con- 
servation Districts in Illinois are doing 
an excellent job and they must not be 
hampered by further centralization of au- 
thority. Farmers themselves must be en- 
couraged to take even greater responsi- 
bility for guiding the progress of these 
essential local organizations. 

We respectfully urge that Congress 
enact such legislation as will give maxi- 
mum control of the conservation pro- 
grams to the states. We very strongly 
oppose the enactment of H. R. 6054. 


JUNE IS DAIRY MONTH 


I. A. A. RECORD 


OWLING is taking the early sea- 
son spot light in the rural sports 
parade that will climax in the 
state-wide Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival Aug. 26-27 at Cham- 

paign-Urbana. 

Teams from more than 60 counties 
had their caps set for a state bowling 
championship as they completed district 
run-off play last month. The high 
teams and individuals in all of the 16 
districts will bowl in the state finals. 
A complete listing will be printed when 
all scores are in. 

The Farm Bureau Baseball League 
will start soon with 25 counties making 
plans to enter teams. New entries in 
this year’s league include Boone, Chris- 
tian, Lake, and Rock Island. Cham- 
paign and Henderson, champion and 
runner-up in last year’s festival, will be 
back to defend their titles. 

Interest in softball also continues to 
grow throughout rural Illinois, Roy 
Johnson, secretary of the Sports Fes- 
tival, reports. He says that 83 teams 
have already been entered and estimates 
this number will grow to 200 by Au- 
gust. 

District competition will be held in 
softball for the Rural Youth and boys 
4-H teams with the 32 winning teams 
competing at the Sports Festival. Dis- 
trict play will also be held if entries in 
softball exceed 32 teams in the all- 
county division, 16 in the 35-ers, 16 
in girls 4-H, and 16 in the girls open 
class. 

Individuals and groups who plan to 
enter any sport or festival event are 
urged to contact their farm or home 
adviser as soon as possible. In order 
to plan district festivals all entries in 
the dance, dramatic, and music events 
must be made before July 15. Softball 
entries must also be made well in ad- 
vance of the Sports Festival in order 
that arrangements can be made for 
necessary district play-offs. The dead- 
line for softball entries will be an- 
nounced soon. 

The folk festival, which includes 
dance, dramatic, and music features, 
promises:to bring forth an array of 
new talent. From 29 counties come 
entries for 30 folk dance teams, 29 
square dance teams, and 14 barber shop 
quartets. To this must be added 32 
county rural choruses and 8 county 4-H 
choruses already reported by E. G. 
Regnier and R. G. Haley, University 
of Illinois Extension Service, as ready 
to enter groups. 

Haley, State Rural Chorus director, is 
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holding a series of meetings to organize 
district folk festivals. These will be 
held if possible during July 20- Aug. 5. 
All entries receiving an A rating at 
these district contests will be eligible 
to enter the state festival. 

Counties will earn —_ for taking 
part in the county and district festivals 
as well as in the finals at the state fes- 
tival. 

At the Sports Festival a trophy will 
be awarded the winning county. Tro- 
phies also will be awarded the county 
highest in sports events and the county 
highest in folk festival events. Tro- 
phies also will be given winners in base- 
ball, trap shooting, skeet shooting, and 
to winners in each of the 16 districts. 

In the district bowling contests the 
high score so far in the men’s open 
class has been made by Ogle county 
with 2716 points. Russell, Will county, 
and Kaney, Ogle are tied for individual 
honors with 610 points. In the 
women’s class DeKalb leads with 2108 
points. . Frey of Ogle county has high 
individual score of 472. 

The men’s Rural Youth team in 
Bureau county is ahead in that division 
with 2420 points. Canterbury, Sanga- 
mon, 524 points, is leading individual. 

The girls’ Rural Youth team in De- 
Kalb county is leading with a score of 
1956. Individual winner is Kruse, Taze- 
well, with 434. Fayette county is lead- 
ing the Rural Youth Mixed doubles 
with a score of 945. 


JUNE IS DAIRY MONTH 


Ready to belt one over 
the fence is Jean Vetter 
(right) of Peoria coun- 
ty. Waiting to make the 
catch is Norma Heiben- 
thal of Lee county. This 
is a scene from last 
year’s Farm Sports Fes- 
tival. 


HE Illinois Agricultural Association 
and Farm Bureau members in IIli- 
nois are very much interested in 
the conservation of our soil and 
in the development of governmental 
programs which will provide every prac- 
tical incentive to encourage farmers to 
use better soil management practices. We 
appreciate the importance to the nation 
as a whole of an expanded soil conserva- 
tion program. For many years our or- 
ganization has cooperated with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Extension Serv- 
ice and the Soil Conservation Service of 
our state in promoting better land use 
programs as they have developed. 

At the present time, there is a satisfac- 
tory spirit of cooperation between the 
various individual agencies working with 
these programs in Illinois. However, 
under the present system, there is con- 
siderable duplication of effort by these 
various agencies of government. — 


Duplicates Work 


For example, research work on_ soil 
conservation projects 1s being carried on 
by the College of Agriculture experiment 
stations and also by the Soil Conservation 
Service. Soil conservation educational 
work is conducted by three agencies of 
government the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and the Production and Marketing 
Administration. It is our firm conviction 
that there should be a definite correlation 
of the soil conservation activities in gov- 
ernment so that this duplication of effort 
can be eliminated. 

We have carefully studied the various 
proposals to coordinate the activities in 
the field of soil conservation. Years of 
experience have convinced us that the 
most successful governmental programs 
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nois Agricultural Association on the Na- 
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Agriculture May 14 in Washington bj 
Morris of 
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dealing with agriculture have been those 
which are decentralized _ have a maxi- 
mum of local control. . R. 6054 pro- 
poses to increase rather ae decrease the 
centralized control in Washington of 
these programs. 
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We believe that this bill provides for 
too much centralization of control in the 
Secretary of Agriculture over the various 
agricultural programs dealing with con- 
servation, improvement and development 
of agricultural land and water resources. 

Another danger that we see in this 
proposed legislation is in the provisions 
to bring the so-called action agencies and 
programs, together with educational ac- 
tivities, all under the proposed new fed- 
eral bureau. We believe that action pro- 
grams should be definitely separated from 
educational activities. We are certain 
that coordination of activities can be ob- 
tained without establishing any new bu- 
reau or administration. 


Seeks Better Bill 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
fully supports the suggestions of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation for an 
improved soil conservation program. We 
believe that the research activities of the 
soil conservation service should be trans- 
ferred to the long established research 
agencies at state and ‘federal levels. We 
further believe that educational work for 
all agricultural programs should be con- 
ducted by the Extension Service. We are 
very much opposed to the proposals 
H. R. 6054 which establish a new Agri- 
cultural Resources Administration under 
the Secretary of Agriculture, with no pro- 
vision for climinating the existing dupli- 
cation and conflict in these fields of re- 
search and educational work. 


Concentrates Power 


Again I want to repeat that the pro- 
posals in this legislation are exactly oppo- 
site to the position of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in that it proposes 
even greater centralization of power and 
authority in the federal government 
through the Secretary of Agriculture. We 
are very strongly opposed to combining 
the action and educational agencies under 
one bureau. We favor a realistic reorga- 
nization to make use of already existing 
agencies. We insist that nothing should 
be done which will further confuse farm- 
ers’ thinking in connection with a pro- 
gram of such vital importance as the soil 
conservation program. The Soil Con- 
servation Districts in Illinois are doing 
an excellent job and they must not be 
hampered by further centralization of au- 
thority. Farmers themselves must be en- 
couraged to take even greater responsi- 
bility for guiding the progress of these 
essential local organizations. 

We respectfully urge that Congress 
enact such legislation as will give maxi- 
mum control of the conservation pro- 
grams to the states. We very strongly 
oppose the enactment of H. R. 6054. 
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OWLING ts taking the early sea- 

son spot light in the rural sports 

parade that will climax in the 

state-wide Illinois Farm Sports 

Festival Aug. 26-27 at Cham- 
paign-Urbana. 

Teams from more than 60 counties 
had their caps set for a state bowling 
championship as they completed district 
run-off play last month. The high 
teams and individuals in all of the 16 
districts will bowl in the state finals. 
A complete listing will be printed when 
all scores are in. 

The Farm Bureau Baseball League 
will start soon with 25 counties making 
plans to enter teams. New entries in 
this year's Icague include Boone, Chris- 
tian, Lake. and Rock Island. Cham- 
paign and Henderson, champion and 
runner-up in last year’s festival, will be 
back to defend their titles. 

Interest in softball also continues to 
grow throughout rural Illinois. Roy 
Johnson, secretary of the Sports Fes- 
tival, reports. He says that 83 teams 
have already been entered and estimates 
this number will grow to 200 by Au- 
gust. 

District competition will be held in 
softball for the Rural Youth and boys 
4-H teams with the 32 winning teams 
competing at the Sports Festival. Dis- 
trict play will also be held if entries in 
softball exceed 32 teams in the all 
county division, 16 in the 35-ers, 16 
in girls 4-H, and 16 in the girls open 
class. 

Individuals and groups who plan to 
enter any sport or festival event are 
urged to contact their farm or home 
adviser as soon as possible. In order 
to plan district festivals all entries in 
the dance, dramatic, and music events 
must be made before July 15. Softball 
entrics must also be made well in ad- 
vance of the Sports Festival in order 
that arrangements can be made for 
necessary district play-offs. The dead- 
line for softball entries will be an- 
nounced soon. 

The folk festival, which includes 
dance, dramatic, and music features, 
promises to bring forth an array ot 
new talent. From 29 counties come 
entrics for 30 folk dance teams, 29 
square dance teams, and 14 barber shop 
quartets. To this must be added 32 
county rural choruses and 8 county 4-H 
choruses already reported by E. G. 
Regnier and R. G. Haley, University 
of Illinois Extension Service, as ready 
to enter groups. 

Haley. State Rural Chorus director, is 
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Ready to belt one over 
the fence is Jean Vetter 
(right) of Peoria coun- 
ty. Waiting to make the 
catch is Norma Heiben- 
thal of Lee county. This 
is a scene from last 
year's Farm Sports Fes- 
tival. 
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Listening to Earl C. Smith, (wearing coat) Pike county, former 
IAA president, discuss the Illinois road situation at the IAA offices 
in Chicago before the IAA’s Road Survey Committee are, left to 


IAA SURVEY COMMITTEE 


Analyzes Wlinois Rural 


IAA EX-PRESIDENT EARL C. SMITH TELLS GROUP PROBLEMS ARE ‘‘MANY AND PERPLEXING”’ 


MPROVEMENT of Illinois farm 
roads will be no easy task, Earl C. 
Smith of Adams county, former 
president of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, told a group of 

farmers in Chicago recently. 

The group was the IAA Road Survey 
Committee, recently appointed to make 
a detailed study of the rural road situa- 
tion. The committee will make recom- 
mendations to the IAA board of direc- 
tors based on its findings. 


Two of the first speakers to appear 
before the committtee were Former 
President Smith and Prof. Ellis Danner 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Engineering. 

“Too many of us,” Smith said,“ ex- 
pect good roads tomorrow. The IAA 
has long been interested in road im- 
provement. But rural road problems 
are many and perplexing. And solu- 
tions for these problems are difficult 
to find.” 

Smith explained that farmers backed 
the bond issues for Illinois’ primary 
system of hard roads. 
laws were passed, he continued, rural 
people were told they would receive 
help from the state in constructing and 
maintaining access roads once the pri- 
mary system was built. 

Today, more than half the road dis- 
trict roads, Smith said, are still primi- 
tive dirt. There are thousands of un- 
safe bridges in need of immediate at- 
tention. Smith told the 20-man com- 
mittee the most serious problem to be 
faced is that of revenue. The state 


When these . 


right: 


primary road system is in. a critical 
condition. - The secondary system is 
in need of extensive repair. 

The state highway department, the 
counties, and the cities each are ask- 
ing for at least one billion dollars. 
Where does the farm-to-highway road 
fit into the picture? Rebuilding primary 
and secondary roads and the providing 
of all weather roads in road districts 
probably will call for a 20-year program. 

Smith called upon the committee to 
present the facts, then demand satisfac- 
tion. The stock argument, he said, 
against the use of motor fuel funds 
on farm roads has been that they bear 
such a small portion of the traffic. 
Counts show more traffic on these 
roads than was thought, Smith said. 

“The overall problem,” Smith con- 
cluded, “is enormous. But the farmers 
of Illinois must stand ready to offer 
constructive suggestions.” 


Professor Danner discussed some of 
the engineering aspects on the need 
for research on the construction and 
maintenance of farm roads. He pointed 
out that the type of topography, cli- 
mate, and traffic, as well as other fac- 
tors must be considered before satis- 
factory roads can be economically sup- 
ported in any road district. He said 
that many of the present road failures 
are due to frost and heavy truck traffic. 

He told the committee that 500 ve- 
hicles a day will cause a good gravel 
road to become unpassable in a short 
time. One thousand vehicles a day 
will cause the same condition on the 


Emery Irwin, Petersburg; Ed Niehaus, Butler; Robert Schu- 
bert, Mt. Carroll; Virgil Milner, Fairfield; Ronald Holt, Galva; and 
Committee Chairman K. T. Smith, Greenfield. 


Road Problem 


thin black top roads. 


Professor Danner pointed out that 
one of the biggest steps forward in 
the improvement in road district roads 
would be the reorganization of many 
small districts into larger road districts. 

Danner pointed out also that al- 
though a great deal of research has 
been done on hard road problems prac- 
tically none has been Aca on farm 
roads. Industry, he said, puts enormous 
sums into solving their difficulties by 
research. He said, however, that no 
money was available to the college of 


- engineering for study of farm roads. 


Some of the problems, studied at least 
in part by the committee so far, are: 1. 
Continued state grants for farm-to-high- 
way roads. 2. Reorganization of small 
township road districts into larger 
units. 3. Construction, required right- 
of-ways, administration, finance, and 
maintenance of primary, secondary, and 
township roads, 4. Current abuse and 
violation of the refund provision of 
the motor fuel tax law. 5. Weights, 
lengths, and speed of trucks and buses 
on Illinois highways. 6. Present and 
future legislation concerning farm-to- 
highway roads. 

Most farmers are agreed on the need 
for a long-range continuous program 
for farm roads financed in part by state 
money. Local property taxes finance 
75 per cent of the road mileage in 
Illinois’ present farm-to-highway roads. 
Farmers look to the road committee to 
point the way to a better country road 
system at a reasonable price. 
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HE interest of farm people in Illi- 

nois in good roads is of long stand- 

ing. At each annual meeting for 

more than 25 years, the voting del- 

egates of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation have adopted resolutions on 
some phase of the subject of primary, 
secondary and farm-to-highway roads. 
The Association supported the state bond 
issues for highway purposes and the en- 
actment of the gasoline tax. 

It has opposed efforts to reduce motor 
vehicle license fees and has opposed the 
diversion of motor vehicle tax revenues 
to non-highway purposes. It has opposed 
increases in the axle weights of buses and 
trucks permitted to operate over our pub- 
lic highways. It has endeavored to sup- 
port legislation for the protection of our 


* highway system and to secure funds to 


build that system. 

Thousands of farm homes are mud- 
bound during certain seasons each year. 
Our state primary road system and much 
of the state aid system is in need of re- 
construction and repair. Many bridges 
are no longer useable and must be re- 
placed. Increased demands are made up- 
on our highway system. 

The solution of the problems raised 
can be reached only upon the bas‘s of a 
study of all of the facts of the situation. 


1. Road District Reorganization 


There are over. 1600 separate local 
road districts in Illinois. Their road 
mileage and their financial ability varies 
greatly. Some have very good road sys- 
tems. But for years, the cost of adminis- 
tration, labor, and machinery has made it 
financially impossible for a large number 


of these districts to improve and maintain 
their roads or to repair culverts and 
bridges. 

* Over half of our local farm roads are 
still primitive dirt. Hundreds of bridges 
and culverts on these roads are in crit- 
ical need of attention. Rural ee in 
many areas believe that overhead cost 
could be substantially reduced, the caliber 
of road district personnel improved, and 
more money made available for actual 
road and bridge construction and main- 
tenance if township road districts and 
road districts in commission governed 
counties were combined into larger units 
for road and bridge improvement and 
maintenance. 

Every possible economy should be ef- 
fected. We urge that consideration be 
given by your commission toward the pos- 
sibility of road district administrative and 
financial reorganization. 


2. Increase in Motor Fuel Tax 


Since the approval of the $60,000,000 
hard road bond issue in 1918 and the 
$100,000,000 bond issue in 1924, the 
farmers of Illinois have been paying their 
portion of motor license fees for the 
construction of state hard roads. 


Above is a statement on highway prob- 
lems by the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation to the Illinois Highway and 
Traffic Problems Commission. It was 
presented April 19, 1948 in Springfield 
by Paul E. Mathias, IAA secretary. This 
Statement is based on policy resolutions 
adopted by the delegate assemblies at 
IAA annual meetings. 


No part is available for local town- 
ships and road district roads. The Asso- 
ciation would not be opposed to a reason- 
able increase of the present three cent 
motor fuel tax. However, we believe 
that a substantial portion (not less than 
one cent) of any such increase should 
definitely be allocated for use on local 
roads and bridges other than those now 
in the state and county system. 


3. Weights of Trucks and Buses 


Illinois now faces a critical hard road 
problem. In recent years there have been 
spectacular increases in motor vehicle 
traffic. Conditions on the roads and 
streets of the state have become worse, 
especially during the war years.. Traffic 
volumes of heavy trucks and buses have 
reached unprecedented levels. 

While heavy trucks and buses consti- 
tute but a small proportion of the total 
traffic on our highways, they are respon- 
sible for much of the wear and destruc- 
tion of our highway system. 

The Association is opposed to any in- 
crease in the load limits for buses and 
trucks beyond the maximum weights our 
highways were designed to carry. Many 
such highways are inadequate for the 
maximum loads now permitted by law. 
We also urge strict enforcement of the 
law relating to the length, weight, and 
speed of trucks and buses. 


4. Secondary Roads Standards 


The standards of design and _ speci- 
fications fixed for farm-to-market roads 
often result in a width of right of way 
and an unnecessarily expensive type of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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You don't need to travel far in Illinois to find worn out bridges and battered roads. 


Listening to Earl C. Smith, (wearing coat) 
IAA president, discuss the Illinois road situation at the IAA offices 
in Chicago before the IAA's Road Survey Committee are, left to 
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condition. The secondary system ts 
in need of extensive repair. ; 

The state highway department, the 
counties, and the cities each are ask- 
ing for at least one billion dollars. 
Where does the farm-to-highway road 
Rebuilding primary 
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of all weather roads in road districts 
probably will call for a 20-year program 
Smith called upon the committee to 
present the facts, then demand satisfac 
tion. The stock argument, he. said, 
against the use of motor fuel funds 
on tarm roads has been that they bear 
such a small portion of the traffic 
Counts show more traffic on these 
roads than was thought, Smith said. 


“The overall problem,” Smith con- 
cluded, “is enormous. But the farmers 
of Illinois must stand ready to ofter 
constructive suggestions.” 

Professor Danner discussed some otf 
the engineering aspects on the need 
for research on the construction and 
maintenance of farm roads. He pointed 
out that the type of topography, cli- 
mate, and traffic, as well as other fac- 
tors must be considered before satis- 
factory roads can be economically sup- 
ported in any road district. He said 
that many of the present road failures 
are due to trost and heavy truck traffic. 

He told the committee that 500 ve- 
hicles a day will cause a good gravel 
road to become unpassable in a short 
time. One thousand vehicles a day 
will cause the same condition on the 


bert, Mt. Carroll; Virgil Milner, Fairfield; Ronald Holt, Galva; and 
Committee Chairman K. T. Smith, Greenfield. 
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thin black top roads, 


Protessor Danner pointed out that 
one of the biggest steps forward in 
the improvement in road district roads 
would be the reorganization of many 
small districts into larger road districts. 


Danner pointed out also that al- 
though a great deal of research has 
been done on hard road problems prac- 
tically none has been done on tarm 
roads. Industry, he said, puts enormous 
sums into solving their difficulties by 
research. He said, however, that no 
money was available to the college of 
enginecring for study of farm roads. 


Some of the problems, studied at least 
in part by the committee so far, are: 1. 
Continued state grants tor farm-to-high- 
way roads. 2. Reorganization of small 
township road districts into larger 
units. 3. Construction, required right- 
of-ways, administration, finance, and 
maintenance of primary, secondary, and 
township roads, 4. Current abuse and 
violation of the refund provision of 
the motor fuel tax law. 5. Weights, 
lengths, and speed of trucks and buses 
on Illinois highways. 6. Present and 
future legislation concerning farm-to- 
highway roads. 

Most farmers are agreed on the need 
for a long-range continuous program 
for farm roads financed in part by state 
money. Local property taxes finance 
75 per cent of the road mileage in 
Illinois’ present farm-to-highway roads. 
Farmers look to the road committee to 
point the way to a better country road 
system at a reasonable price. 
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HE interest of farm people in Ill- 

nois in good roads is of long stand- 

ing. At each annual meeting for 

more than 25 years, the voting del- 

egates of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation have adopted resolutions on 
some phase of the subject of primary, 
secondary and farm-to-highway roads. 
The Association supported the state bond 
issues for highway purposes and the en- 
actment of the gasoline tax. 

It has opposed efforts to reduce motor 
vehicle license fees and has opposed the 
diversion of motor vehicle tax revenues 
to non-highway purposes. It has opposed 
increases in the axle weights of buses and 
trucks permitted to operate over our pub- 
lic highways. It has endeavored to sup- 
port legislation for the protection of our 
highway system and to secure funds to 
build that system. 

Thousands of farm homes are mud- 
bound during certain seasons each year. 
Our state primary road system and much 
of the state aid system is in need of re- 
construction and repair, Many bridges 
are no longer useable and must be r 
placed. Increased demands are made up- 
on our highway system. 

The solution of the problems raised 
can be reached only upon the bas‘s of a 
study of all of the facts of the situation 


€- 


1. Road District Reorganization 


There are 1600 


road 


over separate local 
districts in Illinois. Their road 
mileage and their financial ability varies 
greatly. Some have very good road sys- 
tems. But for years, the cost of 
tration, labor, and machinery has made 


financially impossible for a large number 


adminis- 


of these districts to improve and maintain 
their roads or to repair culverts and 
bridges. 

Over half of our local farm roads are 
still primitive dirt. Hundreds of bridges 
and culverts on these roads are in crit 
ical need of attention. Rural people in 
many areas believe that overhead 
could be substantially reduced, the cal 
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of road district personnel improved, and 


more money made available for actual 


road and bridge construction and main- 
tenance if township road districts ae 
road districts in commission governc 

counties were combined into larger units 
for road and bridge 
maintenance. 

Every possible economy should be c¢f- 
fected. We urge that consideration be 
given by your commission tow ard the Pp s 
sibility of road district adm 
financial reorganization, 


improvement and 


linistrative 1M¢ 


2. Increase in Motor Fuel Tax 


Since the approval of the $60,000,000 
hard road bond issue in 1918 and _ the 
$100,000,000. bond 1924, tl 
farmers of Illinois have been paying t] 
portion of 
construction of state hard roads 
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4. Secondary Roads Standards 


raltic Commission Hears WA on Roads 


STATEMENT ASKS REASONABLE GAS TAX 


You don’t need to travel far in Hlinois to find worn out bridges and battered roads. 
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INCREASE FOR RURAL ROAD MAINTENANCE 
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The state poultry committee which will act in an advisory capacity 
for the poultry project to be carried on in Illinois under the Hope- 
Flanagan bill holds its first meeting in Chicago. Left to right: T. 
S. McCurley, State Department of Agriculture; J. R. Harris, U. of I. 


LETTERS TO 


GOOD FOR CLINTON 


LEASE accept my congratulations on the 

fine write-up in the May RECORD you gave 
the soil erosion control work being done in 
Clinton county. 


Sam Sorrells 
Montgomery County 


KEEP RADIO STATUS QUO 


UNDERSTAND you favor raising 50,000 
watt radio stations to 75,000 watts as you 
think they would reach more farmers. These 
big stations don’t broadcast local farm news. 


Our small stations are the ones that furnish 
us general and local farm news. 


Leave the 50,000 watt stations as they are. 
Albert E. Debatin 
Clinton County 


THANKS TO IAA 


THINK we one the committee all owe 

the IAA and Mr. Lyon (director, young 
people’s activities) a big thanks for making 
our trip to Canada possible. 

It certainly was a new and _ interesting 
experience for all of us and one 1 am sure 
we won't forget for a long time. 

The Junior Farmers of Ontario have a 
good solid organization and we surely re- 
ceived some good ideas from them to bring 
home. 

Our committee had the opportunity to 
meet and make new friends across the 
border. Sometimes I believe making friends 
is more important than anything else in life. 

To me this exchange of youn people 
from one state to another and from one 
mation to another is only a small part in 
creating good feelings among states and na- 
tions. Is it a small contribution toward 
peace among nations? It’s only a drop in 
the bucket, but I feel if such an exchange 
Program could be carried on on a larger 
scale, not only by our farm groups but 
other organizations it would tend to make 
a more secure world for all of us. That's 
reaching for a star I guess, but I'd rather 
have a star to reach for than a war to 
stare me in the face. 
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THE EDITOR 


I'd like to thank the IAA for the oppor- 
tunity of going to Canada and for the other 
benefits we have received from them. I 
only hope I can live up to what the IAA 
expects of the committee members. 

Edna Dew 
Ogle County 


THE PLEASURE’S MUTUAL 


UST a line to say how much we enjoyed 
the visit of the Illinois Rural Youth 
Group to our conference and annual meeting 
at Guelph, Ontario, Canada. You certainly 
made a fine contribution to our conference, 


College of Agriculture; H. H. Alp, AFBF; E. C. Secor, superintendent, 
division of markets, Department of Agriculture; H. P. Templeton, 
Illinois Chain Store Council; Lyman Bunting, IAA; Sam Honegger, 
Forrest; L. F. Stice, U. of I. 
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and I might say, left a wonderful impres- 
sion of the rural young people of Illinois. 
I hope all arrived home safely, and were 
not too tired after the strenuous week. I 
will try to keep you informed as to the 
activities of our organization during the next 
year. 
Ross Beattie, President 
Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association 


CATCHING FISH 
Here’s part of a letter from Frank Gougler, 
who retired in March from the IAA market- 
ing department. We are pleased to hear 
trom Frank. 


THE Sunday following my departure from 
the office Ida and I took a three weeks va- 
cation in Oklahoma and even got down into 
Texas. 

I must tell you of my ‘fishing experience. It 
was the best I have ever had. After fishing 


UR cover this month is a picture of the 
“Old Ag” building at the University of 
Illinois where the Illinois Agricultural 
Association was born 32 years ago. This 
is the 13th of our series of picturesque 


and historical Illinois scenes. 


Known. affec- 


tionately to thousands of students as the Old 
Ag building since it was constructed in 1900, 
the name was changed last year to Davenport 
Hall to commemorate the late Dean Eugene 


Davenport. 


It was here on Jan. 26, 1916 that repre- 
sentatives of 20 counties met to federate the 


22 existing county Farm Bureaus. 


RECORD 


A leader in the nation’s cavalcade of agri- 
cultural colleges, the Illinois College of Agri- 
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Front 


culture has had 7,156 graduates. This month’s 
class numbers 166. Students from nearly every 
nation in the world have come to the Urbana- 
Champaign campus to study the latest in Amer- 


ican agriculture. The college has contributed 


Cover 


tremendously to the welfare of Illinois agri- 
culture through research. 
Across the face of Davenport Hall runs the 


quotation: “The Wealth of Illinois is in Her 
Soil and Her Strength Lies in Its Intelligent 
Development.” 
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two hours one evening and about the same 
time the next morning on the great Texoma 
lake my brother-in-law and I had 22 pounds 
of dressed fish besides what we had eaten. We 
put the dressed fish in a nearby locker. 

I was also happy to have with me the 
wonderful camera presented to me by the 
staff for I got some excellent pictures, in- 
cluding 19 bass caught early one morning. 

Frank A. Gougler 
Champaign County 


TRADITION OF THE RIVER 


The crew of the BLUE SEAL, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company towboat, saved a seaman 
recently when the NATCHEZ, a _ steamer, 
sank with the loss of 13 lives in the flood 
waters of the Mississippi. Louis Keeling of 
the NATCHEZ was rescued after he had 
been in icy waters almost five hours. Follow- 
ing is a letter of appreciation written by the 
owners of the NATCHEZ. 


WISH to extend to you and the personnel 
of your vessel, the BLUE SEAL, the sin- 
cere appreciation of all the officials and 
employees of this corporation in the heroic 
efforts and great assistance extended to us 
in the recent tragic accident to our steamer, 
the NATCHEZ. The spirit demonstrated 
exemplifies the true spirit of camaraderie and 
tradition of the river. 
A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., President 
Inland Waterways Corporation 


JUNE IS DAIRY MONTH 


Letters to the Editor are welcomed 
from readers on any subject related to 
agriculture. 
ters with name and address. 


Writers should sign let- 
Names 
may be withheld if desired. Address 
Letters to the Editor, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association Record, 43 East Ohio, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Charles B. Shuman, President 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
Dear Mr. President: - 

The writer was very much embarrassed 
the other day at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Champaign County Farm 
Bureau when our Farm Adviser reported that 
you had been bothered by a fly in a diner 
while passing through Champaign county. 
It was the first complaint our Fly-Rat Com- 
mittee had had, and, speaking for the com- 
mittee, I wish to. apologize for the incident 
because it happened in Champaign county. 
Still speaking for the committee, however, 
I wish to deny, first of all, that this fly was 
ours, and to further substantiate this denial, 
1 will tell you a short Chicago story. 

The time is mid-March and all insects that 
normally hibernate are just waking up. It 
so happened that a fly and a flea met in a 
flue and the following conversation took 
place. 

The fly said to the flea, “Let us fly’. The 
flea said to the fly, “Let us flee’. So they fled 
thru a flaw in the flue. Being still cold, 


they both took a flyer for Dixie. The fiea 
took an upper, but the fly, being smarter, 
took the diner. That, Mr. President, was 
probably the fly you saw. 

I am still sorry the incident had to happen 
in Champaign county because, as you have 
indicated, it reflects on the work of our 
Committee. 

J. Walker Robbins 
Champaign county 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. J. Walker Robbins, Chairman 
Fly-Rat Eradication Committee 
Champaign, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Robbins: 

I appreciate very much your letter of ex- 
planation as to the origin of the fly which 
rode with me on the diner through Cham- 
paign county. Your conclusions seem to be 
quite original and I am willing to accept 
this explanation. I have no first hand 
knowledge as to the wisdom of the fly to 
which you refer. 

I certainly do want to commend the Cham- 
paign County Fly and Rat Eradication Com- 
mittee for their worthwhile objective. My 
past experience in Champaign county would 
indicate that you have plenty of work to 
do before your goal is attained! 

I have no doubt but that you will be suc- 
cessful, especially after observing the mem- 
bership of your committee. Certainly with 
a committee made up of men of such cap- 
abilities, no fly, flea or rat will dare re- 
main in Champaign county!! 

Charles B. Shuman, President 
Illinois Agricultural Association 


Plan ahead for PROFIT 


See that your pigs feed right, 
on balanced rations of grain and 


supplements--turn ‘em out to 


pasture too. 


See that they get clean quarters. 
See that they get vaccinated at 


an early age with Farm Bureau 


Serum. 


See Your Farm Bureau 


and then 


See Your Profits Increase! 


JUNE, 1948 ¢ 


-»eAND BEAUTIFUL, WE'LL RAISE 
A BIG HEALTHY FAMILY... 


‘CAUSE THEY'LL ALL BE 
VACCINATED WITH 


F.B. SERUM ! 


The state poultry committee which will act in an advisory capacity 
for the poultry project to be carried on in Illinois under the Hope- 
Flanagan bill holds its first meeting in Chicago. Left to right: T. 
S. McCurley, State Department of Agriculture; J. R. Harris, U. of |. 
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GOOD FOR CLINTON 


LEASE accept my congratulations on_ the 
fine write-up in the May RECORD you gavi 
the soil eroston control work being done in 
Clinton county 
Sam Sorrells 
Montgomery County 


KEEP RADIO STATUS QUO 
UNDERSTAND you favor raising 50,000 


watt radio stations to 75,000 watts as you 
think they would reach more farmers. These 
bix stations don't broadcast local farm news 


Our small stations are the ones that furnish 
us general and local farm news 


Leave the 50,000 watt stations as they are 
Albert E. Debatin 
Clinton County 


THANKS TO IAA 


| THINK we on. the committee all owe 
the IAA and Mr. Lyon (director, young 
people's activities) a big thanks for making 
our trip to Canada possible , 
It certainly was a new and _ interesting 
experience for all of us and one 1 am sure 
we wont forget tor a long time 

The Junior Farmers of Ontario have a 
good solid organization and we surely. re- 
ceived some good ideas from them to bring 
home 

Our committee had the opportunity to 
meet and make new friends across the 
border. Sometimes | believe making friends 
is Move important than anything else in life 
To me this exchange of young people 
om one state to another and from. one 
nation to another is only a small part in 
creating good feclings among states and na 
tions Is it a small contribution toward 
peace among nations’ It’s only a drop in 
the bucket, but I feel if such an exchange 
program could be carried on on a larger 
scale, mot only by our farm groups but 
other organizations it would tend to make 
a more secure world for all of us. That's 
reaching for a star I guess, but I'd rather 
have a star to reach for than a war to 
stare me in the face 
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Id like to thank the IAA for the oppor 
tunity of going to Canada and tor the other 
benefits we have received from them I 
only hope IT can live up to what the IAA 
xpects of the committee members 
Fdna Dew 
Ogle County 


THE PLEASURE’S MUTUAL 


Ji ST a line to say how much we enjoyed 

the visit of the Hlinois Rural Youth 
Group to our conterence and annual meeting 
t Guelph, Ontario, Canada. You certainly 
made a fine contribution to our conference, 


UR cover this month ts a picture of the 
“Old Ag” building at the University of 
Illinois where the Illinots Agricultural 
Association was born 32 years ago. This 
is the 13th of our series of picturesque 
Known. affec- 
tionately to thousands of students as the Old 
Ag building since it was constructed in 1900, 
the name was changed last year to Davenport 
Hall to commemorate the late Dean Eugene 


and historical Illinois scenes. 


Davenport. 


It was here on Jan. 26, 1916 that repre- 
sentatives of 20 counties met to federate the 


22 existing county Farm Bureaus. 


College of Agriculture; H. H. Alp, AFBF; E. C. Secor, superintendent, 
division of markets, Department of Agriculture; H. P. Templeton, 
Illinois Chain Store Council; Lyman Bunting, IAA; Sam Honegger, 
Forrest; L. F. Stice, U. of I. 


and I might say, left a wonderful impres 
sion of the rural young people of Illinois 
I hope all arrived home sately, and were 
not too tired after the strenuous week. I 
will try to keep you informed as to. the 
activities of Our organization during the next 
Vear 
Ross Beattie, President 
Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association 


CATCHING FISH 
part of a letter from Frank Gougler 
Murch from the LAA market- 
We tre pleaced to hear 


HE Sunday following my departure from 

the office Ida and I took a three weeks va- 
cation in Oklahoma and even got down into 
Texas 

I must tell you of my fishing experience. It 
was the best I have ever had. After fishing 


RECORD 


A leader in the nation’s cavalcade of agri- 
cultural colleges, the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture has had 7,156 graduates. This month's 


Front 
Cover 


class numbers 166. Students from nearly every 
nation in the world have come to the Urbana- 
Champaign campus to study the latest in Amer- 
ican agriculture. 
tremendously to the welfare of Illinois agri- 
culture through research. 

Across the face of Davenport Hall runs the 


The college has contributed 


quotation: ‘The Wealth of Illinois is in Her 
Soil and Her Strength Lies in Its Intelligent 
Development.” 
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two hours one evening and about the same 
t:me the next morning on the great Texoma 
Jake my brother-in-law and IT had 22 pounds 
of dressed fish besides what we had eaten. Wc 
put the dressed fish in a nearby locker 
I] was also happy to have with me_ the 
wonderful camera presented to me by the 
staff for T got some excellent pictures, in 
cluding 19 bass caught carly one morning 
Frank A. Gougler 
Champaign County 
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| WISH to extend to you and the personnel 
t vour vessel, the BLUE SEAL. the sin 
cere appreciation of all the officials and 
emplovees of this corporation in the herorc 
efforts and great assistance extended to u 
in the recent tragic accident to our 
the NATCHEZ. The spirit den 
exemplifies the true spirit of camaraderie and 
tradition of the river 
A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., President 
Inland Waterways Corporation 
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See that your pigs feed right, 


on balanced rations of grain and 


supplements -- turn ‘em out to 


sasture foo. 


See that they get clean quarters. 


See that they get vaccinated at 


an early age with Farm Bureau 


Serum. 


See Your Farm Bureau 


and then 


See Your Profits Increase! 
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..-AND BEAUTIFUL, WE’LL RAISE 
A BIG HEALTHY FAMILY... 
‘CAUSE THEY'LL ALL BE 

VACCINATED WITH 
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YARDSTICK for 
SUCCESS 


HAT chance has a veteran to 

make a success of farming? More 

than 15,000 ex-G. I.’s in Illinois 

receiving on-the-job training and 

federal aid as hired men and 
self-employed farmers’ are asking them- 
selves this question. 

Probably no one is better fitted to help 
them with the answer than M. L. Mosher 
who has worked for 32 years with Illinois 
farmers and their farm records. 

Mosher has observed the records of 
thousands of Illinois farmers in his po- 
sition as head of the Farm Bureau Farm 
Management Service, a project of the 
College of Agriculture department of 
agricultural economics, University of II- 
linois at Urbana. 

He has found that through the years 
certain traits of character and methods 
of farming are common among the most 
successful farmers. 

These guideposts can help veterans 
decide whether their personal characters, 
financial backing, and farming set-up are 
such to insure a successful life as an 
Illinois farmer, Mosher believes. 

It’s just not possible to predict for 
each veteran whether hé will succeed as 
a farmer. But Mosher estimated that 
eight out of ten will be successful if 


A GOOD ROTATION 
SUITABLE LIVESTOCK 


HIGH CROP YIELDS 
EFFICIENT LIVESTOCK 


CONSERVATIVE BUILDING 
ATTENTION TO PRICES. 
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RECIPE FOR GOOD FARMING 


A SOUND LAND USE PRGRAM 


PLANNED USE OF LABOR. 
EFFECTIVE USE OF MACHINERY — 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


they have a chance to get started. 

But first, Mosher often asks G. I. 
classes, what constitutes a success? 

Farming at its best provides, Mosher 
says, these basic needs: a modern home 
for every farm family, including the ten- 
ants and hired men; all weather roads; 
modern grade and high school education; 
hospital and medical service; good 
churches with a resident pastor; a pro- 
gram of recreation, and last, farming at 
its best provides for old age security. 

“Successful farmers I have known who 
provide these needs for their families 
generally feel that their life as a farmer 
has been well rewarded,’ Mosher has 
found. 

And now, what traits of character do 
most outstanding farmers have that young 
men should look for in themselves? The 
following are the ten Mosher considers 
most important. 


First of all, Mosher says, most success- 
ful farmers have a love for farm work 
and farm life and have wives who share 
this love with them. They take pride in 
their work. 


? M. L. Mosher points 

to chart showing 

' practices followed by 

successful, high-profit 
farmers. 
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S3 LEAST PROFITABLE FARMS 
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'DIFFERENCE 
*7.100 Bees 


What makes one farm more profitable than 
another? Much is due to the farmer him- 
self, part to factors beyond his control. 
Chart shows earnings of 53 most profitable 
farms at $12,000 and 53 least profitable 
farms at $4,900 from a total of 265 record 
keeping farmers in North-Central Illinois. 
Years were 1944-45-46, three high-farm- 
profit years. 


Successful farmers study their farm 
business constantly. One of the most 
useful tools a farmer owns is his lead 
pencil, Mosher has observed. They attend 
field meetings, read bulletins, are alert 
to new developments. 

They stay with chosen plans rather 
than jump from one project to another. 
In a year like the present a farmer who 
is a heavy hog raiser may cut down but 
he won't go out of the hog business. 

The most successful farmers practice 
kindliness with livestock. They are 
quiet around their stock and in general 
are kindly men. They keep things clean 
and neat. In a practical way this reduces 
farm accidents and helps control animal 
diseases. 

They are good neighbors. Sooner or 
later nearly every farm family suffers 
a serious accident — sickness, storm dam- 
age, a fire — and the good neighbor is 
remembered and helped. They have the 


’ will to do a good job and they are thrifty. 


The family sized farm does not allow 
for extravagant spending, Mosher has 
concluded. 

In regard to thrift, and saving, Mosher 
says the best farmers set aside savings 
from good years to spend on moderniz- 
ing the house and providing for those 
things necessary to provide a successful 
farm life. 

“You can’t do this and pay for highly 
inflated land, expensive farm buildings 
and machinery beyond the needs of the 
farm. Neither can you support the 
liquor industry or pay gambling debts at 
the expense of the family welfare.” 

In the recipe for good farming (see 
picture) Mosher says most important 
to many. veterans is getting a large 
enough business for a good family liv- 
ing. 

“Many veterans are buying farms that 
are just too small to support a family 
decently. They are buying them to qual- 
ify for an extra two years of federal aid 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Here Are Two Ex-Gl's 
Who Have A Good 
Chance To Enjoy a Rich, 


PROFITABLE 


FARM LIFE 
i 


See the article on preceding page for 
standards for successful farm life. 


HE big problem for Ralph Lammle, 
26, who farms near Fisher, lay in 
finding a farm to rent. Farms are 
at a premium in this rich corn and 
soybean country. This was solved when 
he bought out his father who had been 
on the same rented farm for 39 years. 

Lammle spent between six and seven 
thousand dollars in livestock, machinery, 
and grain. His father backed him, He 
also received help under the GI bill as 
a self-employed veteran. This entitled 
him to a maximum of $90 a month. 

Two years of bumper crops and high 
prices have put Lammle on top finan- 
cially. His GI classes have given him a 
chance to mix with other young farmers 
and learn new ideas quickly. 

“Ralph has farming on his mind so 
strongly it wakes him up in the middle 
of the night,” his wife, Darlene, a pretty 
city girl from Chicago Heights, said re- 
cently. 

Young Lammle is lean, hard, and 
quick. In the army he advanced from pri- 
vate to a first lieutenant platoon leader in 
a light tank outfit. He saw months of 
hard fighting, was wounded once, fought 
from Normandy across Europe to Ger- 
many. 

The biggest change Lammle has made 
since he took over has been to switch to 
a three year corn-oats-hay rotation. He 
plants on the contour even though his 
land slopes very gently. 


Other changes, Lammle contemplates, 
most of them first discussed in the GI 
class at Fisher, include an expanding live- 
stock program, 50 acres planted to the 
new Mindo oat variety, 20 acres of la- 
dino-alfalfa-brome pasture, hay stored in 
wire bins shaped like a silo (for air 
drying and curing.) 


JUNE, 1948 
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Top. Ralph Lammie 
proves ex-G.|. farm- 
ers aren't just loaf- 
ing. Here he is busily 
hauling manure with 
help of brother Henry, 
right, plus two trac- 


and Ann Meister 

proudly show Mar- 

shall Scott, left, voc. 

ag. teacher at Fisher, 

litter of 14 Yorkshire 

pigs from registered 
sow. 


* 


AYNE Meister, 26, who also farms 

near Fisher, was resting in his 

bunk in a quartermaster outfit here 

in the states (he never got across), 

paging through a copy of a midwest farm 

magazine, when he lit on an article about 
raising Yorkshire hogs. 

“Right then I got interested. I guess 


I must have been tired of so many people 


around always sounding off!” 

Meister had everything against him. 
He had little farm experience, was reared 
in the city, and didn’t have the money to 
make a start. His immediate problem 
was to learn the intricate business of 
farming. 

His wife, Ann, came to the rescue. 
She grew up on a farm and her father 
was willing to help. 

When they started on the 100 acre 
farm near Fisher owned by Ann’s father 
they “really pioneered’, at least as far 
as Ann is concerned. The house, small 
and in poor repair, had no conveniences 
except electricity. 

Young Meister, a husky six-footer. 
started from scratch. He has. learned al- 
most all he knows about farming from 


the GI on-the-job training class in Fisher 
and from his father-in-law, an expe- 
rienced farmer. 

Ann and Wayne now have a herd of 
60 Yorkshires, a bacon breed popular in 
Canada, which Meister believes will grow 
in numbers in this country. 

Meister plans to concentrate on his 
hog enterprise. His sows are all from 
advanced registery stock and are entered 
in the Illinois Swine Herd Improvement 
Association. 


He got his backing from his father- 
in-law who employs him on a regular 
salary, the pay being in feed grains rather 
than cash. From his GI classes Meister 
got his ideas for row cropping and con- 
tour farming. He is also starting on a 
three year rotation, still new on many 
corn belt farms. 


Meister praised the way the GI school 
has been directed at Fisher by Marshall 
Scott, the vocational agricultural high 
school teacher there. Meister feels, as 
do many veterans, that the public is often 
unaware of the value veterans have re- 
ceived from well-run GI classes. 
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HAT chance has a veteran to 
I success OF tarming ? More 
1.000 ex-G. [.’s in Ilinots 


g on-the-job traming and 


hired men a 


better fitted to he 
in M. L. Noches 


h Tilinots 


> years wit 


ad digis farm records. 


Mosher has observed the records ot 


thousands of Illinois farmers in his po- 


sition as head of the Fa Bureau Farm 
M. ment Service, a project of the 
College of Agriculture de cpartment ot 
agricultt ral economics, University of II 


rife has found that through the years 
certain traits of character and methods 
of tarming are common among the most 
successful farmers. 

These guideposts can help veterans 
decide whether their personal characters, 


financial backing, and farming set-up are 


to insure a successful life as an 
Mosher believes. 


possible to predict for 


such 

Illinois farmer, 
It's just not 

each veteran whether he will succeed 

a farmer. But Mosher estimated that 

eight out of ten will be successful if 
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to vet started. 
Mosher often asks G I 


they have a chance 
But | first, 


classes, What constitutes a success? 
Farming at its best provides Mosher 

says, these basic needs modern home 

for every farm family, including the ten- 


ants and hired men: all weather roads; 
modern grade and high school education; 
hospital and medical 


. ) 
churches with a resident 


service; good 
pastor; a pro- 
gram of recreation, and last, farming at 
its best provides for old age security. 
Successful farmers I have known who 
provide these needs for their families 
generally feel that their life as a farmer 
Mosher has 


has been well rewarded.” 


found. 

And now, what traits of character do 
most outstanding farmers have that young 
men should look for in themselves? The 
following are the ten Mosher considers 
most important. 


First of all, Mosher says, most success- 
ful farmers have a love for farm work 
ind farm life and have wives who pa 
this love with them. They take pride 1 
their work. 


3 M. L. Mosher points 
to chart showing 
practices followed by 
successful, high-profit 

farmers. 
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What makes one farm more profitable than 
another? Much is due to the farmer him- 
self, part to factors beyond his control. 
Chart shows earnings of 53 most profitable 
farms at $12,000 and 53 least profitable 
farms at $4,900 from a total of 265 record 
keeping farmers in North-Central Illinois. 
Years were 1944-45-46, three high-farm- 
profit years. 


Successful farmers study their farm 
business constantly. One of the most 
useful tools a farmer owns is his lead 
pencil, Mosher has observed. They attend 
field meetings, read bulletins, are alert 
to new developments. 

They stay with chosen plans rather 
than jump from one project to another 
In a year like the present a farmer who 

1 heavy hog raiscr may cut down but 
Be won't go out of the hog business. 

The most successful farmers practice 
kindliness with livestock. They are 
quiet around their stock and in general 
are kindly men. They keep things clean 
and neat. Ina practical way this reduces 
farm accidents and helps control animal 
diseases. 

They are Sooner or 
later nearly every farm family suffers 
a serious accident sickness, storm dam- 
age, a fire and the good neighbor is 
remembered and helped. They have the 
will to do a good job and they are thrifty. 
The family sized farm does not allow 
for extravagant spending, Mosher has 
concluded. 

In regard to thrift, and saving, Mosher 
says the best farmers set aside savings 
from good years to spend on moderniz- 
ing the house and providing for those 
things necessary to provide a successful 
farm life. 

“You can’t do this and pay for highly 
inflated Jand, expensive farm buildings 
and machinery beyond the needs of the 
farm. Neither can you support the 
liquor industry or pay gambling debts at 
the expense of the family welfare.’ 

In the recipe for good farming (see 
picture) Mosher says most important 
to many veterans is getting a large 
enough business for a good family liv- 
ing. 

“Many veterans are buying farms that 
are just too small to support a family 
decently. They are buying them to qual- 
ify for an extra two years of federal aid 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HE big problem for Ralph Lammle, 
26, who farms near Fisher, lay in 
finding a farm to rent. Farms are 
at a premium in this rich corn and 
soybean country. This was solved when 
he bought out his father who had been 
on the same rented farm for 39 years 


Lammle spent between six and seven 
thousand dollars in livestock, machinery, 
and grain. His father backed him. He 
also received help under the GI bill as 
a self-employed veteran. This entitled 
him to a maximum of $90 a month. 

Two years of bumper crops and high 
prices have put Lammle on top finan- 
cially. His GI classes have given him a 
chance to mix with other young farmers 
and learn new ideas quickly. 

“Ralph has farming on his mind so 
strongly it wakes him up in the middle 
of the night,” his wife, Darlene, a pretty 
city girl from Chicago Heights, said re- 
cently. 

Young Lammle is lean, hard, and 
quick. In the army he advanced from pri- 
vate to a first lieutenant platoon leader in 
a light tank outfit. He saw months of 
hard fighting, was wounded once, fought 
from Normandy across Europe to Ger- 
many. 

The biggest change Lammle has made 
since he took over has been to switch to 
a three year corn-oats-hay rotation. He 
plants on the contour even though his 
land slopes very gently. 

Other changes, Lammle contemplates. 
most of them first discussed in the GI 
class at Fisher, include an expanding live 
stock program, 50 acres planted to the 
new Mindo oat variety. 20 acres of la- 
dino-alfalfa-brome pasture, hay stored in 
wire bins shaped like a silo (for au 
drying and curing. ) 


JUNE, 1948 


Top. Ralph Lammie 
proves ex-G.l. farm- 
ers aren't just loaf- 
ing. Here he is busily 
hauling manure with 
help of brother Henry, 
right, plus two trac- 
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and Ann Meister 
proudly show Mar- 
shall Scott, left, voc. 
ag. teacher at Fisher, 
litter of 14 Yorkshire 
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Better Medical 
are For Rural 


reas 


Loans to pre-medical farm 
youth and new hospitals 
for country areas should 
spell improved health for 
Illinois farm families. 


HE joint student loan fund com- 
mittee of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and the Illinois Med- 
ical Society will meet June 19 to 
review applications for loans to 

pre-medical students. 

The IAA and the Illinois Medical So- 
ciety have set up a student loan fund for 
pre-medical students who promise to 
practice in an Illinois community of 5000 
or less for five years following their in- 
ternship. 

Four candidates for the loans are to 
be selected. To be eligible an applicant 
must have completed his college pre- 
medical work with good grades, and must 
have the endorsement of his county Farm 


14 


Bureau and local medical society. 

Applicants from 20 counties where the 
need for country doctors is greatest will 
be given preference. The counties are: 
Calhoun, Johnson, Pulaski, Jasper, Schuyl- 
er, Fayette, Scott, Washington, Bond, 
Cumberland, Jo Daviess, Clark, Clay, Ed- 
wards, Hancock, Brown, Hardin, Effing- 
ham, Jersey, and Pope. 

The fund will advance $1,000 annually 
over a period of five years to the students 
chosen by the committee. Young men 
sinterested in the fund should contact their 
county Farm Bureau and get their appli- 
cations in to I. E. Parett, Secretary of 
General Services, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois, by June 16. 

The student loan fund is the result of 
a question farmers have asked themselves 
for at least a quarter of a century: 
“Where will we find another doctor?” 
The answer they have decided is: “We 
will have to grow them ourselves.” 

“There is no way any governmental 
agency can furnish rural areas with doc- 
tors farmers want,” Dr. Harlan English, 
chairman of the Illinois State Medical 
Society’s rural medical service committee, 
said recently. ‘So farmers must grow 
their own. The same is true of nurses. 
If farm families want nurses in their 
areas, it will have to be their own daugh- 
ters who take up nursing.” 

Dr. English pointed out that city-bred 
doctors and nurses just won’t go to rural 
areas. Rural doctors and nurses must, 
therefore, come from the country. 


Secretary Parett said there is an excel- 
lent future for doctors in rural areas. 
During the oo many doctors de- 
serted the rural areas for the cities. Few 
returned. Now the field is wide open. 
Farmers have the ability to pay in all 
sections of the state. A doctor establish- 
ing a practice in the country would be 
making a good move from a humanitarian 
viewpoint and a good move from a busi- 
ness standpoint, Parett explained. 

The future also looks bright for the 


‘establishment of hospitals in country 


towns. Twenty-five will be finished in 
southern Illinois within the next five 
years, under the Federal Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. Three million dol- 
lars has been appropriated by the federal 
government for the construction of hos- 
pitals in rural centers. The money is to 
be matched by the local and state govern- 
ments 2 to 1. 

Parett pointed out that these hospitals 
will be complete about the time the pres- 
ent applicants for the funds finish their 
education. . 

A number of applications coming in 
indicate that some are confused about the 
provisions of the loan fund, Parett said. 
He advised all applicants to get prelim- 
inary information from their county 
Farm Bureaus and local medical societies. 

Parett said some of the applications 
emphasized the great need for vocational 
guidance in our high schools. He said 
too many students don’t know until too 
late what sort of a career they plan to 
follow. 
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Bureau and local medical society. 

Applicants from 20 counties where the 
need for country doctors is greatest will 
be given preference. The counties are: 
Calhoun, Johnson, Pulaski, Jasper, Schuyl- 
cr. Fayette, Scott, Washington, Bond, 
Cumberland, Jo Daviess, Clark, Clay, Ed- 
wards, Hancock, Brown, Hardin, Effing- 
ham, Jersey, and Pope. 

The fund will advance $1,000 annually 
over a period of five years to the students 
chosen by the committee Young men 
anterested in the fund should contact their 
county Farm Bureau and get their appli- 
cations in to TI. E. Parett, Secretary ot 
General Services, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, -13 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois, by June 16. 

The student loan fund is the result of 
a question farmers have asked themselves 
for at least a quarter of a century 
“Where will we tind another doctor?” 
The answer they have decided is: “We 
will have to grow them ourselves.” 

There is no way any governmental 
agency can furnish rural areas with doc- 
tors farmers want,’ Dr. Harlan English, 
chairman of the Illinois State Medical 
Society's rural medical service committee, 
said recently. ‘So farmers must grow 
their own. The same ts true of nurses. 
If farm families want nurses in their 
areas, it will have to be their own daugh- 
ters who take up nursing.” 

Dr. English pointed out that city-bred 
doctors and nurses just won't go to rural 
areas. Rural doctors and nurses must, 
therefore, come from the country. 


We'll have to grow our own... 


Secretary Parett said there is an excel- 
lent future for doctors in rural areas. 
During the depression many doctors de- 
serted the rural areas for the cities. Few 
returned. Now the field is wide open. 
Farmers have the ability to pay in all 
sections of the state. A doctor establish- 
ing a practice in the country would be 
making a good move from a humanitarian 
viewpoint and a good move from a busi- 
ness standpoint, Parett explained. 

The future also looks bright for the 
establishment of hospitals in country 
towns. Twenty-five will be finished in 
southern Illinois within the next five 
years, under the Federal Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. Three million dol- 
lars has been appropriated by the federal 
government for the construction of hos- 
pitals in rural centers. The money is to 
be matched by the local and state govern- 
ments 2 to 1. 

Parett pointed out that these hospitals 
will be complete about the time the pres- 
ent applicants for the funds finish their 
education. 

A number: of applications coming in 
indicate that some are confused about the 
provisions of the loan fund, Parett said. 
He advised all applicants to get prelim- 
inary information trom their county 
Farm Bureaus and local medical societies. 


Parett said some of the applications 
emphasized the great need for vocational 
guidance in our high schools. He said 
too many students don't know until too 
late what sort of a career they plan to 
follow. 
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HUNDRED years ago a potato 
famine swept Ireland. As the 
famine grew worse thousands fled 
to America. 
Because of that remote event, 
Farm Bureau has a strong supporter to- 
day on a 200-acre Logan county farm. 
And he’s not a bit sorry about the potato 
famine, because it brought his four grand- 
parents to one of the most fertile farm- 
ing areas in Illinois. (Logan county 
farmers maintain their land is the best in 
the state. And the University of Illinois 
soil map classifies Logan as the No. 1 
county in soil types). 

Descendant of these sturdy pioneers 
is Edward Thomas Culnan, Illinois 
Agricultural Association director from the 
17th district. He has represented the 
counties of Woodford, Livingston, Mc- 
Lean, Ford, and Logan since 1946 when 
he succeeded Charles Lauritzen of Liv- 
ingston county. 

He still farms the 40 acres his grand- 
father bought in 1865 and the 160 he 
added in 1871. Culnan was born five 
miles east of Lincoln. Forty-nine years 
ago he moved with his parents to the 


Farmers Should 
Stick Together 


—DIRECTOR, CULNAN 


Son Tommy, 5, watches Dad tune up the lawn mower motor be- 
fore doing the weekly trimming chore. 


home place five miles southeast of Lin- 
coln. He has been there ever since. As 
he grew to manhood he worked in part- 
nership with his father operating 200 
acres of the homestead and 200 rented 
acres. 

The IAA director took over alone 
when his father died in 1941. He bought 
out the interest of one brother and two 
sisters in the home farm last March. 

He finished 10th grade in rural school 
and was graduated in 1919 from the 
Lincoln Business College. While work- 
ing a short time with the McGrath Sand 
and Gravel Company of Lincoln, Cul- 
nan’s boss kept referring to him as ““Ted’”’. 
He has been Ted to his friends ever 
since. He left his job with McGrath 
when his father became ill and never 
went back. 

A cash grain farmer, Director Culnan 
would like to do a lot more feeding and 


This is the 15th in a series of articles 
to further acquaint you with the men 
who represent you on the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of directors. 


some grazing. He feels, however, that 
outside activities do not give him the 
time to give proper care to animals. He 
fed cattle six or seven years but quit 
when his father died. 


He raises a few hogs, keeps two cows 
and a few chickens. These are mainly 
for his own family use. 

Proud and thankful of his heritage of 
good farming land, Culnan is determined 
to pass it along to his children in as good, 
if not better, condition than he received 
it. (An adjacent farm sold for $454 an 
acre during World War I). Soil care 
is a never ending task with him. After 
raising soybeans during the war years 
he has decided to outlaw them from his 
farm. Culnan feels that the soybean 
tends to loosen the topsoil too much s9 
it can easily be swept away by high winds 
or washed away by heavy rains. 

No organic matter on the Culnan farm 
is burned. Straw, corn stalks, cobs, 
everything is plowed under. Every acre 
has been limed and half of the farm has 
been treated with phosphate. 

Culnan’s father became a charter mem- 


IAA Director E. T. Culnan loads his spreader with cobs (left) to look on. Right: he works on an income tax return with the aid 


haul to the fields. Center: he repairs a cornstalk cutter while 
son Tommy and Logan County Organization Director Ray Schillings 


of his electric adding machine. Culnan works on about 120 farm 
income tax returns each year. 
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ber of the Logan County Farm Bureau 
in 1918. He joined his father in 1927 
in a joint membership. About 1930 he 
took a lively interest in Farm Bureau af- 
fairs during some open forum meetings 
at Lincoln to discuss farm problems. 
Shortly afterwards he was elected di- 
rector of the local cream pooling station 
sponsored by Farm Bureau. 

In 1934 Culnan was elected chairman 
of his township corn-hog committee and 
was a member of the county committee 
a number of years. He also has been 
connected with the Logan County Agri- 
cultural Conservation Association. 

Fourteen years ago Culnan was elected 
to the Logan Farm Bureau board and 
in 1943 was named chairman of the 
business service committee. He has been 
board secretary since 1945. Since 1938 he 
has been president of Logan Producers 
Supplies, a co-op dealing in Farm Bureau 
serum, seed, and seed inoculation. 

He became a member of his county 
cold storage locker board in 1938 when 
it was organized. He resigned in 1946 
and is now a member of the state locker 
board. He has been township school 
treasurer since 1937 and is treasurer of 
his community consolidated school dis- 
trict. 

One of Culnan’s proudest achievements 
was his move to better the schools of his 
community and the wide interest it 
caused. Back in 1940, he and F. C. 
Sparks, decided there was need of 
larger school districts in Logan county. 
This was some time before the organiza- 


tion of county school survey committees. 
Seven school boards were called together 
to discuss the matter. The move caused 
the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph to 
editorialize that some men in Logan 
county had taken the first progressive 


Shaded area outlines the 17th district which 

is represented on the Illinois Agricultural 

Association board of directors by E. T. Cul- 
nan of Lincoln. 


step in the reorganization of their schools 
and that the move would bear watching 
throughout Illinois. 

Culnan has been chairman of the Logan 
County Farm Bureau Income Tax Serv- 
ice Committee for the past seven years, 
which assists farmers in making out their 
income taxes. He still averages about 
120 returns a year. 

Culnan is a director of the Producers 
Hybrid Seed Company at Piper City and 
is a member of the Sangamon Valley 
Farm Bureau Farm Management Service. 


Since 1927, as a sort of hobby, he has 
kept an account of his daily activities. 
He can, for instance, tell you how many 
hours his 21-year-old tractor has run in 
the fields and elsewhere and at what cost. 


The IAA director was married in 
January, 1938 to the former Marie Plut 
of Lincoln. They have three children — 
Jane, 9; Anita, 7; and Thomas Edward, 5. 


In Lincoln, Culnan belongs to the 
Elks lodge, Knights of Columbus, and 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church. 


“Farm Bureau,” Culnan says, “is a 
great thing for farmers. Everything else 
in our economy is organized. So it is 
only common sense for farmers to stick 
together. Farm Bureau does much that 
the average member doesn’t hear about 
but it helps the farmer make a better 
living just the same. My father was 
100 per cent a Farm Bureau cooperator. 
I hope I can live up to his principles as 
a good Farm Bureau farmer.” 


Prairie Farms 
Manager Resigns 


AVE HENRY has resigned as sales 
manager for Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries to join the H. C. Christians 

He will be in 


Company of Chicago. 
charge of sales in 
the cheese division. 


As the RECORD 
goes to press 
Henry’s successor 


has not yet been 
hired. Forrest Fair- 
child, plant man- 
ager at Blooming- 
ton, will stay at the 
Chicago office two 
days a week until a 
new manager is 
named. 

Henry had been sales manager for 
two years, succeeding J. B. Countiss 
who left Prairie Farms Creameries to 
become sales manager for a large hybrid 
seed corn producer and distributor. 


JUNE, 1948 


Henry joined the IAA staff in 1940. 
Entering the army in 1941, he was 
granted a leave of absence by Prairie 
Farms Creameries where he had super- 
vised the butter laboratory in the 
Chicago cutting plant and directed cam- 
paigns to improve butter quality. At 
the time of his discharge Henry held 
the rank of lieutenaut colonel. 

Henry is a graduate of South Dakota 
State College and Ohio State University 
in dairy manufacturing and dairy tech- 
nology. He has worked in several 
creameries in South Dakota. 


How Much Does It 
Cost To Dry Corn? 


Hov much does it cost to dry corn? 
The U. S. Department ofAgricul- 
ture has just released results of tests it 
made last fall and winter on high-mois- 
ture ear corn. 

Fuel and power costs ranged from 
2¥, to 7 cents a bushel and raised the 
value of the corn from 20 to 70 cents 
a bushel. 


Lincoln Courier Photo 


One of the youngest ever to pay a Farm 

Bureau membership at the Logan County 

Farm Bureau office was Edwin LaBaw. He 

is shown as he dashed in to pay a member- 

ship for his grandmother, Mrs. Gary LaBaw. 
Clerk is Mrs. Florence Jaggi. 
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—DIRECTOR, CULNAN 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't. Editor, IAA RECORD 


HUNDRED years ago a_ potato 
famine swept Ireland.  As_ the 
famine grew worse thousands fled 
to America. 
Because of that remote event, 
Farm Bureau has a strong supporter to- 
day on a 200-acre Logan county farm. 
And he's not a bit sorry about the potato 
famine, because it brought his four grand- 
parents to one of the most fertile farm- 
in, (Logan county 
farmers maintain their land is the best in 
the state. And the University of Illinois 
soil map classifies Logan as the No. 1 
county in soil types). 

Descendant of these sturdy pioneers 
is. Edward Thomas Culnan, Illinois 
Agricultural Association director from the 
17th district. He has represented the 
counties of Woodford, Livingston, M« 
Lean, Ford, and Logan since 1946 when 
he succeeded Charles Lauritzen of Liv- 
ingston county. 

He still farms the 40 acres his grand- 
father bought in 1865 and the 160 he 
added in 1871 
miles east of Lincoln 


ing areas in Illinois 


Culnan was born five 
Forty-nine years 
aco he moved with his parents to the 


IAA Director E. T. Culnan loads his spreader with cobs (left) to 
haul to the fields. Center: he repairs a cornstalk cutter while 
son Tommy and Logan County Organization Director Ray Schillings 


Farmers Should 
Stick Together 


Son Tommy, 5, watches Dad tune up the lawn mower motor be- 
fore doing the weekly trimming chore. 


home place five miles southeast of Lin- 
coln. He has been there ever since. As 
he grew to manhood he worked in part- 
nership with his father operating 200 
acres of the homestead and 200 rented 
acres 

The IAA director took over alone 
when his father died in 19-41. He bought 
out the interest of one brother and two 
sisters in the home farm last March. 

He finished 10th grade in rural school 
and was graduated in 1919 from the 
Lincoln Business College. While work- 
ing a short time with the McGrath Sand 
and Gravel Company of Lincoln, Cul- 
nan’s boss kept referring to him as “Ted”. 
He has been Ted to his friends ever 
since. He left his job with McGrath 
when his father became ill and never 
went back. 

A cash grain farmer, Director Culnan 
would like to do a lot more feeding and 


T/ els ) 
f aL CV agnant 4 
, 
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some grazing. He feels, however, that 
outside activities do not give him the 
time to give proper care to animals. He 
fed cattle six or seven years but quit 
when his father died. 

He raises a few hogs, keeps two cows 
and a few chickens. These are mainly 
for his own family use. 

Proud and thankful of his heritage of 
good farming land, Culnan is determined 
to pass it along to his children in as good. 
if not better, condition than he received 
it. (An adjacent farm sold for $454 an 
acre during World War I). Soil care 
is a never ending task with him. After 
raising soybeans during the war years 
he has decided to outlaw them from his 
farm. Culnan feels that the soybean 
tends to loosen the topsoil too much s9 
it can casily be swept away by high winds 
or washed away by heavy rains, 


No organic matter on the Culnan farm 
is burned. Straw. corn. stalks, cobs, 
everything is plowed under. Every acre 
has been limed and half of the farm has 
been treated with phosphate. 

Culnan’s father became a charter mem- 


look on. Right: he works on an income tax return with the aid 
of his electric adding machine. Culnan works on about 120 farm 
income tax returns each year. 


| 
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ber of the Logan County Farm Bureau 
in 1918. He joined his father in 1927 
in a joint membership. About 1930 he 
took a lively interest in Farm Bureau af- 
fairs during some open forum meetings 
at Lincoln to discuss farm problems. 
Shortly afterwards he was elected di- 
rector of the local cream pooling station 
sponsored by Farm Bureau. 

In 193-4 Culnan was clected chairman 
of his township corn-hog committee and 
was a member of the county committce 
a number of years. He also has been 
connected with the Logan County Aegri- 
ultural Conservation Association, 

Fourtcen years ago Culnan was elected 
to the Logan Farm Bureau board and 
in 1943 was named chairman of the 
business SETVICC committee He has been 
hoard secretary since 1945. Since 1938 he 
has been president of Logan Producers 
Supplies. a co-op dealing in Farm Bureau 
serum, sced, and seed inoculation. 

He became a member of his county 
cold storage locker board in 1938 when 
He resigned in 1946 


locker 


He has been township. school 


it Was organized 
and ts now a member of the stat 
board. 
treasurer since 1937 and is treasurer of 
his community consolidated school dis- 
trict. : 

One of Culnan’s proudest achievcmen‘s 
was his move to better the schools of his 
community and the wide interest it 
caused. Back in 1940, he and F. C. 
Sparks, there was need of 
larger school districts in Logan county 
This was some time before the organiza- 


decided 


tion of county school survey committees 
Seven school boards were called together 
to discuss the matter. The move caused 
the Bloomington Daily Pant 
editorialize that some men_= in 
county had taken the first progr 


graph to 


Shaded area outlines the 17th district which 

is represented on the Illinois Agricultural 

Association board of directors by E. T. Cul- 
nan of Lincoln. 
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Prairie Farms 
Manager Resigns 


manager for Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries to join the H. C. Christians 
He will be in 


D AVE HENRY has resigned as sales 


Company of Chicago. 
charge of sales in 
the cheese division. 

As the ReEcorpD 
to press 
Henry's — successor 
has not yet been 
hired. Forrest Fair- 
child, plant) man- 
ager at Blooming- 
ton, will stay at the 
Chicago office two 
days a week until a 
new manager is 
named. 

Henry had been sales manager for 
two years, succeeding J. B. Countiss 
who left Prairie Farms Creameries to 
become sales manager for a large hybrid 
seed corn producer and distributor. 


goes 


JUNE, 1948 


Henry joined the IAA statf in 19-4 
Entering the army in 1941, he was 
granted a leave of absence by Prairic 
Farms Creameries where he had super- 
vised the laboratory in the 
Chicago cutting plant and directed cam- 
paigns to improve butter quality. At 
the time of his discharge Henry held 
the rank of lieutenaut colonel 

Henry is a graduate of South Dakota 
State College and Ohio State University 
in dairy manufacturing and dairy tech 
nology. He has worked in 
creameries in South Dakota 


butter 


sey eral 


How Much Does It 
Cost To Dry Corn? 


OW much does it cost to dry corn? 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has just released results of tests it 
made last fall and winter on high-mois- 
ture ear corn. 

Fuel and power costs ranged from 
2V, to 7 cents a bushel and raised the 
value of the corn from 20 to 70 cents 
a bushel. 


One of the youngest ever to pay a Farm 

Bureau membership at the Logan County 

Farm Bureau office was Edwin LaBaw. He 

is shown as he dashed in to pay a member- 

ship for his grandmother, Mrs. Gary LaBaw. 
Clerk is Mrs. Florence Jaggi. 
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EDWARDS 


COUNTY 


SOUTHERN county was first in 

Illinois to vote on a school sur- 

vey. The date—Aug. 9, 1945; 

the county—Edwards; the vote 

—strongly favorable. Now, 
nearly three years later, what has 
happened ? 

Has anything of value been accom- 
plished? Are the citizens of Edwards 
county satisfied with progress on their 
school program thus far? What will 
be the outcome of this move to unify 
the 12-grades in the county under one 
school board? 

As things stand today a great deal 
has been accomplished, thanks to the 
unselfish devotion of the men who 
served on the school survey committee 
and the encouragement of the county 
superintendent of schools, Virgil Judge. 

A great deal, of course, remains to 
be done, but Edwards county does 
have a 12-grade district except for 18 
sections at Grayville. It also includes 
20 sections in adjoining Wayne county. 
The first board of directors for the new 
unit district was elected April 24. The 
seven-man board replaces about 150 
men who served on school boards 
throughout the county. Although Al- 
bion has one-fifth of the county’s popu- 
lation, it has no representative on the 
new school board. 
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Supt. of Schools Virgil Judge (left) and Lyman Bunting. 


The changeover to the 12-grade unit 
district hasn’t been easy. Edwards coun- 
ty has had about the average Illinois 
county’s share of troubles. 

That includes dealing with people 
imbued with fierce local pride, others 
reluctant to give up their small costly 
high schools, and some opposed to 
change of any kind. 

Edwards county, however, was 
blessed with some unusually good lead- 
ership. Leadership which steered the 
county past obstacles that wrecked the 
best laid plans of other counties. 

Reading part of the foreword to 
the survey committee’s report you get 
a glimpse at the thinking of these men: 

“Children are Edwards County’s 
greatest asset. The general welfare of 
all depends upon how well they are pre- 
pared in our public schools to meet 
society's demand for them. With our 
social and economic life becoming more 
complex, it becomes more important 
that our children, our grandchildren 
and our great grandchildren be better 
prepared in our schools to meet these 
ever-changing and complicated condi- 
tions. 

“Education in Illinois stands today at 
the threshold of a great opportunity. 
Future generations will judge whether 
or not we, who are now on the scene 


of action, have exhibited vision, cour- 
age, ability and energy... .” 

The State School Commision con- 
sidered the Edwards school report “one 
of the most unprejudiced in the state.” 

Edwards county is a rural community 
of slightly less than 10,000. It lies in 


‘southeastern Illinois near the Wabash 


river. Its economy is dependent chief- 
ly on agriculture. Urban areas include 
Albion, the county seat with a popula- 
tion of 2,000, and some scattered vil- 
lages. 

Educators say that to operate effi- 
ciently an administrative school district 
must have 1200 to 1600 pupils as a 
minimum, 

If this is so fhen Edwards county, 
with 1472 in both grade and high 
schools has sufficient students to oper- 
ate efficiently and economically as a 12- 
grade district. 

One of the most outspoken champi- 
ons of school reorganization is Lyman 
Bunting, charter member of the Ed- 
wards County Farm Bureau, chairman 
of the Edwards County School Survey 
Committee, and a member of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association board of 
directors since 1940. : 

As a farmer, Bunting was concerned 
with the rapidly deteriorating state of 
rural education. Assessed valuations 
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for taxing purposes plus state aid were 
not sufficient to meet costs which have 
risen rapidly since 1939. Per capita 
costs rose steeply as rural school popu- 
lations dwindled. 


RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ENROLLED, EDWARDS COUNTY 


VEQL ceeceeeceneee UBTS 9D eeceecesenee 44S 
1930 826 1947 een 395 
1951 (estimated .... 375) 


Like Bunting and Supt. Judge, many 
others in the community saw the ap- 
proaching crisis and knew that some- 
thing had to be done. The school sur- 
vey committee followed and the 12- 
grade county unit school district is the 
result. 


Does the county unit district solve 
everything? Far from it. Supt. Judge 
said the elementary school situation is 
still in a critical state and the new 
county school board elected April 24 
is “inheriting a bankrupt situation.” 
He added, however, that if the people 
will cooperate with the board to stream- 
line the county school system “I am 
sure we can have far better schools and 
not need to vote any extra taxes.” 

After two years of study of the Ed- 
wards county school situation, the coun- 
ty survey committee recommended that 
the county be made into one school 
district with the exception of the area 
served by the Grayville high school. 
The suggestion was voted down Dec. 
20, 1947 — 702 for; 818 against. Al- 
bion favored the idea but West Salem, 
Bone Gap, and Browns were opposed. 

Albion thereupon voted on a unit 
district of its own March 20, 1948. 
Four days later a petition was circulated 
in the northern part of the county 
asking for a second vote on the county 
unit proposal including the Albion dis- 
trict. After some thought, many had 
changed their minds because the pro- 
posal carried April 3 by a substantial 
majority. Local pride gave way to con- 
sideration for the welfare of their 
children. 


JUNE. 1948 


Bunting, who lives near Ellery, said 
there is no intention on the part of 
anyone connected with school reorgani- 
zation to gain any advantage for his 
community over another. The welfare 
of all the children in Edwards county 
must come first, Bunting said. 

Bone Gap has a fine little school 
building. But lack of pupils makes 
operation of the school highly uneco- 
nomical and inefficient. West Salem 
has a poor plant. Albion’s building is 
adequate and Browns is fair. 

Curricula of all, however, are inade- 
quate, and the overall operation is 
wasteful and costly. ; : 


EDWARDS COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 


Sup- Enroll- Per Cap 

jects ment Cost 
Browns 21 28 $400 
Bone Gap 18 35 380 
West Salem 2014 123 250 
Albion 31 225 200 


The four county high schools listed 
above spent as much on 414 students 
as all of the grade schools in the county 
spent on 1100 pupils. 

Rural pupils are expected to be the 
great benefactors from school reorgani- 
zation. By combining many districts, 
the grade school pupil will have greater 
advantages—more and better books, 
better qualified teachers, more school 
mates for organized play. More class- 
mates offer more competition and com- 
petition spurs many children to greater 
effort. 

The school survey committee recom- 
mended for the county unit district — 
one senior high school (grades 10 to 
12) to be located near the county’s 
geographical center, junior high schools 
(grades 7, 8, 9) in the four towns; 


Typical of some of the finer small high schools is the building at Albion. 
largest high school in Edwards county. 


rural schools in neighborhoods where 
as many as 18-20 pupils can be brought 
together in the first six grades or where 
distances are too great for transport 
to other centers. 


OPERATING COSTS, EDWARDS 
COUNTY SCHOOLS 
1920 ...... $69,383 1940 ... $119,170 
1935 ..... 85,675 1947 ...... 193,509 
1948 (estimated) _. $220,000 


Many parents want their schools to 
provide a wider field of study adapted 
to the times. Consolidation will no 
doubt result in the addition of such 
courses as home economics, vocational 
agriculture, and more machine shop 
work, public speaking, salesmanship, 
and art. 

Some believe, and school leaders are 
among them, that Edwards county 
eventually could support a junior col- 
lege. 

It is now the job of the recently 
elected school board to put the plan 
into effect or reject these recommenda- 
tions as they see fit. 


But in the minds of many Edwards 
county citizens an ideal school setup 
is taking shape. They will be satis- 
fied to take less than their dreams for 
the present but tomorrow is another 
thing. Tomorrow they want the best 
schools in the state for their children. 
The course of the school board must 
point that way. 

Members of the school survey com- 
mittee were: H. V. Stevens, L. W. 
Nelson, Carl Hayes, Henry Simms, 
Harold Shepherd, Dennis Hortin, Clyde 
Crackel, and O. R. Evans. 

Members of the new school board 
are: Pernie L. Mark, Harold Schwarz- 
lose, A. M. Walton, Ramer Schrader, 
A. B. Gill, Frank Saxe, and Dale Moore. 


This is the 
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SOUTHERN county was first in 

Illinois to vote on a school sur- 

vey. The date—Aug. 9, 1945: 

the county—Edwards; the vote 

strongly favorable. Now, 

nearly three years later, what has 
happened ? 

Has anything of value been accom- 
plished ? Are the citizens of Edwards 
county satisfied with progress on their 
school program thus far? What will 
be the outcome of this move to unify 
the 12-grades in the county under one 
school board? 

As things stand today a great deal 
has been accomplished, thanks to the 
unselfish devotion of the men who 
served on the school survey committee 
and the encouragement of the county 
superintendent of schools, Virgil Judge 

A great deal, of course, remains to 
be done, but Edwards county does 
have a 12-grade district except for 18 
sections at Grayville. It also includes 
20 sections in adjoining Wayne county. 
The first board of directors for the new 
unit district was elected April 24. The 
seven-man board replaces about 150 
men who served on. school boards 
throughout the county. Although Al- 
bion has one-fifth of the county's popu- 
lation, it has no representative on the 
new school board. 
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The changeover to the 12-grade unit 
district hasn't been easy. Edwards coun- 
ty has had about the average Illinois 
county's share of troubles. 

That includes dealing with people 
imbued with fierce local pride, others 
reluctant to give up their small costly 
high schools, and some opposed to 
change of any kind, 

Edwards county, however, was 
blessed with some unusually good lead- 
ership. Leadership which steered the 
county past obstacles that wrecked the 
best laid plans of other counties. 

Reading part of the foreword to 
the survey committee's report you get 
a glimpse at the thinking of these men: 

‘Children are Edwards County's 
greatest asset. The general welfare of 
all depends upon how well they are pre- 
sated: in our public schools to mect 
society's demand for them. With our 
social and economic life becoming more 
complex, it becomes more important 
that our children, our grandchildren 
and our great grandchildren be better 
prepared in our schools to meet these 
ever-changing and complicated condi- 
tions, 

‘Education in Illinois stands today at 
the threshold of a great opportunity. 
Future generations will judge whether 
or not we, who are now on the scene 


Supt. of Schools Virgil Judge (left) and Lyman Bunting. 


of action, have exhibited vision, cour- 
age, ability and energy 

The State School Comision con- 
sidered the Edwards school report “one 
of the most unprejudiced in the state.” 

Edwards county is a rural community 
of slightly less than 10,000. It lies in 
southeastern Illinois near the Wabash 
river. Its economy is dependent chief- 
ly on agriculture. Urban areas include 
Albion, the county seat with a popula- 
tion of 2,000, and some scattered vil- 
lages. 

Educators say that to operate effi- 
ciently an administrative school district 
must have 1200 to 1600 pupils as a 
minimum, 

If this is so then Edwards county, 
with 1472 in both grade and high 
schools has sufficient students to oper- 
ate efficiently and economically as a 12- 
grade district. 

One of the most outspoken champi- 
ons of school reorganization is Lyman 
Bunting, charter member of the Ed- 
wards County Farm Bureau, chairman 
of the Edwards County School Survey 
Committee, and a member of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association board of 
directors since 1940. 

As a farmer, Bunting was concerned 
with the rapidly deteriorating state of 
rural education. Assessed valuations 
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for taxing purposes plus state aid were 
not sufficient to meet costs which have 
risen rapidly since 1939. Per capita 
costs rose steeply as rural school popu- 
lations dwindled. 


RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ENROLLED, EDWARDS COUNTY 


Like Bunting and Supt. Judge, many 
others in the community the ap- 
proaching Crisis and knew that some- 
thing had to be done. The school sur- 
vey committee followed and the 12- 
grade county unit school district is the 
result. 


Saw 


Does the county unit district solve 


everything? Far from it. Supt. Judge 
said the elementary school situation is 
still in a critical state and the new 
county school board elected April 24 
is “inheriting a bankrupt situation.” 
He added, however, that if the people 
will cooperate with the board to stream- 
line the county school system “IT am 
sure we can have far better schools and 
not necd to vote any extra taxes.” 

After two years of study of the Ed- 
wards county school situation, the coun- 
ty survey committee recommended that 
the county be made into one school 
district with the exception of the area 
served by the Grayville high school. 
The suggestion was voted down Dec. 
20, 19-47 702 for; 818 against. Al- 
bion favored the idea but West Salem. 
Bone Gap, and Browns were opposed 

Albion thereupon voted on a unit 
district of its March 20, 1948. 
Four days later a petition was circulated 
in the northern part of the county 
asking for a second vote on the county 
unit proposal including the Albion dis- 
trict. After some thought, many had 
changed their minds because the pro- 
posal carried April 3 by a substantial 
majority. Local pride gave way to con- 
sideration for the welfare of their 
children. 


own 


JUNE, 1948 


Bunting, who lives near Ellery, said 
there 1s no intention on the part of 
anyone connected with school reorgant- 
zation to gain any advantage for his 
community over another. The welfarc 
of all the children in Edwards county 
must come first, Bunting said 

Bone Gap has a fine 
building. But lack of puptls 
operation of the school highly -uncco 


nomical and ineffictent West Salem 
has a poor plant. bion’s building 1s 
adequate and Browns ts fair. 

Curricula of all, however, arc de 
guate, and the overall operation is 


wasteful and costly. 


EDWARDS COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 


The four county high schools listed 
above spent as much on +414 
as all of the grade schools in the county 
spent on 1100 pupils. 


students 


Rural pupils are expected to be the 
great benefactors from school rcorgani 
zation. By combining many districts 
the grade school pupil will have ereater 
advantages—more and better books, 
better qualified teachers, more school 
mates for organized play. More class- 
mates offer more competition and com 
petition spurs many children to greater 
effort. 

The school survey committee recom 
mended for the county unit district 
one senior high school (grades 10 to 
12) to be located near the 
geographical center, junior high schools 

grades 7, 8. 9) in the 


county s 


four towns 


Typical of some of the finer small high schools is the building at Albion. 
largest high school in Edwards county. 


rural schools in neighborhoods where 


as many as 18-20 


together in the first six grades or where 


pupils can be brought 


distances are too great for transport 


to other centers 
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While waiting to take Carol Lynne Kuech’s 

picture at her Cook county home the 

cameraman snapped this natural shot be- 
fore she posed for a more formal one. 


Playing with the water faucet is a normal 

stage in the child’s growth. Here Arnold 

William Burgener tries it. The “William” 

is for two Farm Bureau grandfathers — 

William A. Burgener, Richland, and William 
H. Goodall, Vermilion. 
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Sixteen-year-old Lee Willeford, 

Bond county, shows what his 

spotted stallion Billy can do, just 

one of the tricks he has taught 
Billy. 


PICTURE 
OF THE 
MONTH 


a 


When Benny Lee Green, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Green, Richland 
county, was only eight months old 
his daredeviltry made him appear 
a likely candidate for a circus. 
Here he goes into his act. This 
unusual shot wins the $5 Picture- 
of-the-Month award. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Picture page entries 
should be addressed to Picture Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio, 
Chicago 11, Ill. If you wish picture re- 
turned, enclose self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope. Entries are judged on originality, clear- 
ness, and interest. Avoid shots of persons 
merely looking toward camera. Best picture 
receives $5. Others published receive $1. 


Karen Schweickhardt, daughter of the Ray- 

mond Schweickhardts of Monroe county, 

likes what she sees in the mirror judging 
by her expression. 


The Owen Hargis children, Randolph coun- 

ty, feed five orphan pigs by bottle. The 

mother died at their birth. At 61 months 
the largest weighed 240 pounds. 


Farm Bureau 
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In 
Pictures 


Albert Starman, well-known Adams county 
farmer, gets his picture taken near a sam- 
ple in Red Rock Park, Colorado. 
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UNE is dairy month. It is the time 
when dairy producers let the world 
know how important dairy products 
are to a healthy diet. 

Under the banner of the American 
Dairy Association dairy farmers through- 
out the country have united in an aggres- 
sive nation-wide campaign to make the 
consumer milk, butter, ice cream, and 
cheese conscious. 

To finance the year-long advertising 
and promotion campaign of the ADA, 
one cent for each pound of butterfat is 
deducted from milk and cream checks 
during the month of June. 

In Illinois a dairy queen will be se- 
lected from delegates in 60 communities. 


Illinois dairy leaders map program to promote milk and dairy products during June. Back 
row, |. to r.: Jerry Cash, U. of I.; W. H. Brazelton, Ill. ice Cream Ass'n.; A. M. Burton and 
C. V. Holmes, Ill. Dairy Prod. Ass’n.; Enos Huffer, ill. Dep't. of Health; C. M. Craft, Sanitary 
Milk Producers; M. G. Van Buskirk, Ill. Dairy Prod. Ass’n.; A. H. Hobart, tll. Milk Dealers 
Ass'n.; Fred Nonnamaker and John Duzansky, Ass’d Milk Dealers; W. J. Swayer, Pure 
Milk Ass'n. Front, |. to r.: Lowell Oranger, Div. of Foods and Dairies; Paul Tracy, U. of 1.; 
A. P. Benson, Ill. Dir. of Agr.; Edward Reilley, Ul. Milk Sanitarians; Jud Mason, Ill. Milk 
Prod. Ass’n.; C. F. Deysenroth, Milk Foundation, and James Caterina, Ill. Cheese Mfg. Ass'n. 


The queen will be awarded $250 in prizes 
and will reign over the dairy building 
at the state fair in August. Gov. Dwight 
Green has also signed a Special proclama- 
tion designating June as dairy month. 

Other plans include the distribution of 
colorful posters, and special displays for 
grocers, fountains, and restaurants. II- 
linois is one of the leading dairy states 
and more than one million cows are 
milked on Illinois farms. 

The ADA advertising program is 
spread over 12 months with sales creat- 


ing advertising and merchandising activi- 
ties in national magazines, newspapers, on 
billboards and radfo. and in retail food 
stores. 

For every dollar invested by dairy 
farmers through the ADA related food 
advertisers and retailers spend $12 in 
cooperative advertising at no cost to 
farmers. 

No farmer could advertise his own 
products effectively alone but when mil- 
lions band together the job can be done 
at a relatively small cost to each farmer. 


Get Extra Power with Less Gas! 
The NEW EDISON Spark Plug is here! 


The new EDISON spark plug is here with its new 
insulator, fitted steel shell, leakproof gasket 
and high alloy electrodes. 

1. The new insulator is made of & new heat- 
dispersing material, Aluminum Oxide, which pos- 
sess great mechanical strength. It is also re- 
sistant to lead compounds in fuel. It provides 
@ greater heat range than old style insulators 
2. The steel body is heat-sealed under high 
voltage. This thermo-electric seal moulds the 
steel to the insulator so that they are like 
one piece. 


3. The "Spun-on", leakproof gasket is an ex- 
clusive Edison feature. It is made of copper 
and permanently attached to the plug. It forms 
a leakproof connection at the engine block, be- 
ing accurately seated. 

4. The electrodes, the business end of the 
_plug are made from @ special alloy (pure nickel 
and manganese) to withstand high temperatures 
of modern motors. They have been designed with 
a wide, flat-ground firing surface, The New 
Edison spark plug is the "last word" in spark 
plug efficiency, 


Give your motor a Spring Tonic! 


perfectly, dispersing evenly through the fuel, 


LAX-0-GAS 
Peps up your engine 


LAX-0-GAS is the new compound which produces 
such beneficial effects when a little is add- 
ed to the fuel, Six ounces of LAX-0-GAS added 
to each 10 gallons of fuel will greatly im- 
prove the performance of your motor, LAX-0-GAS 
is composed of gum solvents, highly heat re- 
sistant lubricating oils and corrosion inhib- 
itors. When added to motor fuel, it blends 


so that each drop of fuel has its own share 
of cleanser, 

LAX-0-GAS has these beneficial effects: 
Dissolves gum formations in combustion cham- 
ber, valves and piston rings; improves top cyl- 
inder lubrication; resists corrosion; improves 
compression through better valve seating and 
freer ring action; conserves fuel and oil; 
insures 4& smoother running engine with Longer 
life. 


Ask your Blue Seal Trucksalesman 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


While waiting to take Carol Lynne Kuech’s 

picture at her Cook county home the 

cameraman snapped this natural shot be- 
fore she posed for a more formal one. 


Playing with the water faucet is a normal 

stage in the child’s growth. Here Arnold 

William Burgener tries it. The ‘‘William’’ 

is for two Farm Bureauy grandfathers — 

William A. Burgener, Richland, and William 
H. Goodall, Vermilion. 
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Sixteen-year-old Lee Willeford, 

Bond county, shows what his 

spotted stallion Billy can do, just 

one of the tricks he has taught 
Billy. 
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When Benny Lee Green, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Green, Richland 
county, was only eight months old 


his daredeviltry made him appear UR. 
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Here he goes into his act. This ie 
unusual shot wins the $5 Picture- e 
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Karen Schweickhardt, daughter of the Ray- 

mond Schweickhardts of Monroe county, 

likes what she sees in the mirror judging 
by her expression. 


The Owen Hargis children, Randolph coun- 

ty, feed five orphan pigs by bottle. The 

mother died at their birth. At 6'/, months 
the largest weighed 240 pounds. 
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Albert Starman, well-known Adams county 
farmer, gets his picture taken near a sam- 
ple in Red Rock Park, Colorado. 
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UNE is dairy month. It is the time 

when dairy producers Ict the world 

know how important dairy products 
OF arc to a healthy dict. 

Under the banner of the American 
Dairy Association dairy farmers through- 
out the country have united in an aggres- 
sive nation-wide campaign to make the 
consumer milk, 
cheese conscious. 

To finance the year-long advertising 
and promotion campaign of the ADA, 
one cent for each pound of butterfat is 
deducted from milk and cream checks 
during the month of June. 

In Ilinois a dairy queen will be se- 
lected from delegates in G0 communities. 
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Illinois dairy leaders map program to promote milk and dairy products during June. Back 
row, |. to r.: Jerry Cash, U. of I.; W. H. Brazelton, Ill. Ice Cream Ass'n.; A. M. Burton and 
C. V. Holmes, Ill. Dairy Prod. Ass'n.; Enos Huffer, Ill. Dep't. of Health; C. M. Craft, Sanitary 
Milk Producers; M. G. Van Buskirk, Ill. Dairy Prod. Ass'n.; A. H. Hobart, Ul. Milk Dealers 
Ass'n.; Fred Nonnamaker and John Duzansky, Ass'd Milk Dealers; W. J. Swayer, Pure 
Milk Ass'n. Front, |. to r.: Lowell Oranger, Div. of Foods and Dairies; Paul Tracy, U. of 1.; 
A. P. Benson, Ill. Dir. of Agr.; Edward Reilley, Ill. Milk Sanitarians; Jud Mason, Ill. Milk 
Prod. Ass'n.; C. F. Deysenroth, Milk Foundation, and James Caterina, Ill. Cheese Mfg. Ass'n. 
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RIENDS, draw up a chair beside 

my desk here for a few minutes. 

You won't like what you are going 

to see, but it could mean life or 

death to one of your family — or 
to you. See these scraps of paper ar- 
ranged in several stacks on my desk? 
They are newspaper clippings gathered 
from papers al] over the state since 
Jan. 1. 

Just scraps of paper now, but each 
of those pieces of ‘paper carries the 
story of a death or serious injury on 
some Illinois farm. Some of them tell 
about your friends or neighbors, other 
about close relatives. And the ones 
we get next month may tell about you. 

We won't take time to look through 
all of them now, but let’s glance 
through just a few of those on the 
largest stack. Those tell about tractor 
accidents. Thumbing through those 
papers you'll find.that most tractor 
casualties happen to adults, but the 
most tragic and shocking are those in- 
volving little children. Here’s one 
dated April 21 in Milbrook. It tells 
about a young farm mother and her 
efforts to surprise her husband who was 
away helping some neighbors. 

Have you seen enough? We haven't 
even looked at the refueling casualties 
— such as those about gasoline spilled 
on hot manifolds. This story shows 
the folly of refueling inside a building. 


Here’s a story about a Henry farmer 
who died in a fall beneath his plow. 
And there is the same story about an 


Adair farmer. With that same group 
of clippings you will find the usual 
number of farmers who were crushed 
under tractors and who waited for 


STAY 


™ LEVEL 


WHEN OPERATING YOUR TRACTOR 


Spilled gasoline ignited and destroyed 
not only the tractor but a new car, 
new corn picker, and the shed as well. 

Nor have we seen any of the stories 
about all those tractors and farm trail- 
ers involved in accidents on the high- 
ways of our state. But perhaps you are 
beginning to see the picture as we see 
it here. Those stories — stories about 
real people — keep coming in month- 
in and month-out until the stack is 
about 300 clippings high as it was last 
year. Every month, as sure as the 
world, we know more are coming. And 
we wonder, “Who will it be this 
month?” 
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minutes or hours for someone to hap- 
pen along to drag them out. That’s 
what happened to this Freeport farmer. 
A passing motorist summoned help, but 
the farmer is still in serious condition. 
Look at this Monticello clipping dated 
April 29. Death by drowning came to 
that young tractor operator when he 
upset the tractor in a drainage ditch. 
The same story from another paper says 
his body was crushed. However death 
may come, it still reflects the old, old 
result of driving too close to ditches. 
A New Lenox farmer fractured his 
skull, an Orland Park man broke a 
foot, and a La Grange tractor operator 


hurt his back—all in falls from tractors. 

Dig down a little deeper in those 
papers. You'll see several sad stories 
about unguarded power take-offs. 
Right there’s one about a Patoka farmer 
who lost his left leg — and his life — 
when caught in the power take-off 
while spraying fruit trees. 

Here’s a clipping from Kankakee 
labeled “unusual”. It’s about a farmer 
hurt while cranking a tractor. Unusual ? 
Just keep on looking for a moment 
and you'll see several others very simi- 
lar. One is from Palestine, another 
from Reynolds, and there are still more. 

She could mind her youngest son, 


-age 4, while her four older children 


were at school and get some of the 
plowing done, too. But the surprise 
ended in tragedy when both the mother 
and child were found pinned under 
the heavy tractor which had refused 
to mount a steep slope after crossing 
a small stream. Friends and neighbors 
with 30 tractors and equipment finished 
the job of plowing several days later. 
But the mother and child are dead. 
The next clipping tells how a three- 
year-old boy from near Chatsworth 
suffered bruises and a broken collar 
bone in a fall from a tractor. His 
grandfather, the driver, also fell and 
was injured attempting to catch the child. 


The next piece shows how a five- 
year-old Manhattan girl was severely 
cut when she fell from a moving trac- 
tor under the blades of a disc. Riding 
on the rear of the tractor proved to 
be a dangerous thing for this little 
tot. Fortunately, the disc hit a high 
spot just as it passed over her and pre- 
vented even more serious injuries. 
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Pigs in clover need a feed which does not duplicate 
the nutrients obtainable from legume pastures, Blue 
Seal 42% Pasture Supplement was designed just to 


For Pigs on DRY LOT 


Where legume pastures are not available, excellent 
results can be obtained by feeding Blue Seal 40% Hog 
Supplement with home grains in dry lot. In addi- 
tion to high quality animal and plant proteins, it 
contains alfalfa meal and all of the vitamins and min- 
erals contained in good alfalfa pasture. Fed with 
home grains, it makes an ideal ration. 


Blue Seal Hog Supplement is the answer to dry 
lot swine feeding. 


fill that need, It contains all the 
vital ingredients not found in 
pasture. When combined with farm 
grains and good pasture, Blue 
Seal 42% Pasture Supplement 
forms the ideal feeding program. 
This will give your pigs faster 
and more economical gains than 
they would make on corn and 
pasture alone, It is still urgent 
to follow a feeding program which 
will save grain. 


Blue Seal Pasture Supplement 
is the answer to successfully 
feeding hogs on pasture, 


Your Blue Seal Goed Salesman will deliver thete feeds directly to youn farm. 


Distributed exclusively by 72 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RIENDS, draw up a chair beside 

my desk here for a few minutes. 

You won't like what you are going 

to see, but it could mean life or 

death to one ot your family - or 
to you. See these scraps of paper ar- 
ranged in several stacks on my desk? 
They are newspaper clippings gathe red 
from papers all over the state 
Jan. 1. 

Just scraps of paper now, but each 
of those paper 
story of a death or serious injury on 
some Illinois farm. Some of them tell 
about your friends or neighbors, other 
relatives. And the ones 
we get next month may tell about you 

We won't take time to look throug h 
ill of them now, but let's glance 
through just a few of those on the 
largest stack. Those tell about tractor 
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casualties happen to adults, but the 
most tragic and shocking are those tn- 
volving little children. Here's one 
dated April 21 in Milbrook. It tells 
about a young farm mother and her 
efforts to surprise her husband who was 
away helping some neighbors. 

Have you seen enough : ? We haven't 
even looked at the refueling casualties 

such as those about gasoline spilled 
on hot manifolds. This story shows 
the folly of refueling inside a building. 


Here's a story about a Henry farmer 


who died in a fall beneath his plow. 
And there is the same story about an 
Adair farmer. With that same group 
of clippings you will find the usual 
number of farmers who were crushed 
under tractors and who waited for 
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Spilled gasoline ignited and destroyed 
not only the tractor but a new car, 
new corn picker, and the shed as well. 

Nor have we seen any of the stories 
about all those tractors and farm trail- 
ers involved in accidents on the high- 
ways of our state. But perhaps you are 
beginning to see the picture as we see 
it here. Those stories stories about 
real people — keep coming in month- 
in and month-out until the stack is 
about 300 clippings high as it was last 
year. Every month, as sure as the 
world, we know more are coming. And 
we wonder, “Who will it be this 
month?” 
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minutes or hours for someone to hap- 
pen along to drag them out. That's 
what happened to this Freeport farmer. 
A passing motorist summoned help, but 
the farmer is still in serious condition. 
Look at this Monticello clipping dated 
April 29. Death by drowning came to 
that young tractor operator when he 
upset the tractor in a drainage ditch. 
The same story from another paper says 
his body was crushed. However death 
may come, it still reflects the old, old 
result of driving too close to ditches. 
A New Lenox farmer fractured his 
skull, an Orland Park man broke a 
foot, and a La Grange tractor operator 
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hurt his back—all in falls from tractors. 

Dig down a little deeper in those 
papers. You'll see several sad stories 
about unguarded power _ take-offs. 
Right there's one about a Patoka farmet 
who lost his left leg and his life - 
when caught in the power take-off 
while spraying fruit trees. 


Here's a clipping from Kankakee 
labeled “unusual”. It’s about a farmer 
hurt while cranking a tractor. Unusual ? 
Just keep on looking for a moment 
and you'll see several others very simi- 
lar. One is from Palestine, another 
from Reynolds, and there are still more. 

She could mind her youngest son, 
while her four older children 
were at school and get some of the 
plowing done, too. But the surprise 
ended in tragedy when both the mother 
and child were found pinned under 
the heavy tractor which had refused 
to mount a steep slope after crossing 
a small stream. Friends and neighbors 
with 30 tractors and equipment finished 
the job of plowing several days later. 
But the mother and child are dead. 


age 4, 


The next clipping tells how a three- 
year-old boy from near Chatsworth 
suffered bruises and a broken collar 
bone in a fall from a tractor. His 
grandfather, the driver, also fell and 
was injured attempting to catch the child. 

The next piece shows how a five- 
year-old Manhattan girl was severely 
cut when she fell from a moving trac- 
tor under the blades of a disc. Riding 
on the rear of the tractor proved to 
be a dangerous thing for this little 
tot. Fortunately, the disc hit a high 
spot just as it passed over her and pre- 
vented even more serious injuries. 
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Are Your Pigs ite Clover? 


Pigs in clover need a feed which does not duplicate 
the nutrients obtainable from legume pastures, Blue 
Seal 42% Pasture Supplement was designed just to 


For Pigs on DRY LOT 


Where legume pastures are not available, excellent 
results can be obtained by feeding Blue Seal 40% Hog 
Supplement with home grains in dry lot. In addi- 
tion to high quality animal and plant proteins, it 
contains alfalfa meal and all of the vitamins and min- 
erals contained in good alfalfa pasture. Fed with 
home grains, it makes an ideal ration. 


Blue Seal Hog Supplement is the answer to dry 
lot swine feeding. 


fill that need, It contains all the 
vital ingredients not found in 
pasture, When combined with farm 
grains and good pasture, Blue 
Seal 42% Pasture Supplement 
forms the ideal feeding program. 
This will give your pigs faster 
and more economical gains than 
they would make on corn and 
pasture alone, It is still urgent 
to follow a feeding program which 
will save grain, 


Blue Seal Pasture Supplement 
is the answer to successfully 
feeding hogs on pasture, 


Your Blue Seal Feed Salesman will deliver these feeds directly to your farm. 


Distributed exclusively by 72 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 


JUNE, 1948 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANURE OUT TO TH’ FIELD 
WEEK 


BE SURE TO SPRAY 
CEILINGS, WALLS 
AND WINDOWS 
IN EVERY ROOM!. 


FLIES DROP 
DEAD AS SOON 
AS THEY WALK 
OVER A SPRAYED 

AREA 


SHEDS FENCES, CHICKEN 

HOUSE ARE NEXT- THAT'LL 

COVER EVERY SPOT WHERE 
FLIES GATHER 


OU can join with Farmer Joe, as thousands of Illinois 

farmers are doing, to help make Illinois a fly-free state 

this summer. You can make your part of the campaign 
a real success by ridding your own farm of flies. This can 
be done by cleaning up, manure piles and other places 
where flies lay eggs; and then follow up by spraying build- 
ings and livestock with DDT. DDT is a cheap fly killer. 
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FIRST THING WE DO, 15 | 2 : 
| HAUL TH'OLD STRAW AND fom Twe 


SPRAY INSIDE AND OUT 
WHEREVER FLIES ROOST, JOE. 
‘CO-OPERATIVE USE 1/72 POUND IN 3 GALLONS OF 
FLY CAMPAIGN 2 WATER To 1000 SQUARE FEET 


NOW! ax 


E A WEEK FOR YOU GALS - ONCE 
A MONTH FOR BEEF CATTLE! 


YEAH- IT REALLY 
; SHOWS IN TH’ COW BARN 
\SN TDOT MARVELOUS /| - | GOT LOTS MORE 
JOE- | SAW HARDLY ( | MILK THIS SUMMER 
A FLY ALL SUMMER 


This campaign means greater health, comfort, and 
profit to farmers. Help make it a success. Join the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, the Illinois Natural History Sur- 
vey, the University of Illinois College of Agriculture, and 


the State Department of Public Health in their drive to rid 


the state of flies. Help rid your community of flies by 
destroying the disease-carrying insects on your own farm. 
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ASTITIS drops off rapidly right after the first 
killing frost, a veterinarian with 30 years experience 
in Illinois, said to me the other day. ‘“This would 
appear contrary to the old belief that mastitis is 
much more common in winter. 

‘You probably have noticed that a drop of milk is al- 
ways left on the end of the cow’s teat after milking,” he 
continued. Flies soon settle on this milk. 

“Now if the milk from the cow has mastitis organisms 
in it, you can easily see what the flies do as they follow the 
milker down the line. They carry millions of bacteria 
from cow to cow.” 

I hadn’t thought too much about that angle of mastitis 
spread until he called it to my attention. After discussing 
it with other veterinarians and dairymen, I decided his 
explanation made good sense. Later, I learned about an 
experiment designed to prove whether or not bacteria 
could get into the cow’s udder through the teat openings. 
The evidence, I believe, was very conclusive. Let’s see 
if you agree. 

A mechanical milker was placed on a cow. When a 
good flow of milk came from the cow a dye was injected 
into the milk tube.. After the cow was milked, she was 
killed and the udder was carefully dissected and examined. 


The dye was well up into the quarter. The dye had gone. 


“against the stream’ so to speak and up into the gland. 
If dye does it, bacteria will too! 

Most mastitis is caused by bacteria called streptococci. 
The particular group of streptococci which most often 
causes. mastitis is probably not dangerous to humans. One 
streptococcus is primarily associated with septic or “strep” 
sore throat in humans. This particular germ can cause 
mastitis in cows, but it doesn’t often cause what we would 
consider a serious case. It is a source of danger to humans 
drinking raw (unpasteurized) milk from these cows. 

There are two ways to prevent this spread. One is to 
remove the milk from the teat by wiping and disinfecting. 
The other way is to get rid of flies! I have more faith in 
the latter method. It is so easy to let the “little things” 
go when you're in a hurry at milking time. 

This is only one of the diseases of animals that may be 
spread by flies. This is only one way which flies spread 
disease. Another common way for them to carry infected 
blood from one animal to another. Take anaplasmosis for 
example. 

You probably haven’t heard much about anaplasmosis 
unless you have been one of the relatively few unfortunate 
ones in Illinois who have had this disease on your farm. 
In this part of the U. S., it is not a common disease; but 
there are some parts where it is very prevalent. Most of our 
feeder cattle come from these areas. It causes a break- 
down of the red blood cells of ‘the animal infected and 


most of them die. One county in Illinois had an extensive 
outbreak last summer. ‘This organism that destroys the 
red blood cells is carried from one animal to another by 
flies and other blood sucking insects. 


It has been demonstrated that one of the most effective 
ways to check the spread of this diseasase is to eliminate 
flies. Isolation of infected animals and the elimination of 
flies is about the only means known to control anaplasmo- 
sis. After a killing frost, this disease ceases to spread al- 
though animals that are infected and have recovered con- 
tinue to be carriers of the disease for a long time. They 
may even remain carriers until the next fly season and 
again be a source of the infection. 


Equine encephalomyelitis (quite a name for horse sleep- 
ing sickness, isn’t it?) is another animal disease proven to 
to be transmitted by some flies, ticks, mosquitos, and other 
biting insects. Although we haven't had a serious epidemic 
of sleeping sickness in Illinois for several years, scientists 
tell us it is one of those diseases that run in cycles. Accord- 
ing to past experiences, we can expect this disease this 
summer. Most of you can remember the seriousness of 
the widespread epidemics of sleeping sickness during the 
late thirties. (Continued on page 34) 


By DR. DON VAN HOUWELING, DIRECTOR IAA VETERINARY MEDICAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


ANIMAL DISEASES 


ARE SPREAD BY 


FLIES 


JUNE, 1948 
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IAA Vice-President F. E. Morris, Sangar-on 

county, greets hail adjusters from Farm 

Bureau associated companies of four states 
at a May meeting in Peoria. 


HE Farm Bureau service program 

in Illinois was outlined by George 

E. Metzger, field secretary of the 

Illinois Agricultural Association, to 

hail adjusters from Farm Bureau as- 

sociated insurance companies of four 

states meeting in early May at Peoria. 

Metzger was introduced by F. F. Morris, 
Sangamon county, IAA vice-president. 

Country Mutual Fire Company, associ- 

ated company of the Illinois Agricultural 


Association, was host to the adjusters: 


from Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Metzger, who is also secretary of the 
division of organization and information 
for the IAA, pointed out to the visitors 
that today the Farm Bureau in Illinois 
can go to a farmer and offer him a 
complete insurance service. 

Ability to offer such a service, he 
pointed out, was the result of the plan- 
ning and work of Illinois Farm Bureau 
leaders who had a vision and an over- 
whelming desire to serve farmers. 

Metzger also reviewed other services 
offered farmers through the Farm Bureau 
in marketing, purchasing, legislation, edu- 
cation, etc., and reported that the total 
assets of the Farm Bureau and associated 


IAA Is Hos 


To Adjusters 
from 
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companies now amounted to an estimated 
77 million dollars. 

The hail adjusters attending the Peoria 
meeting will either adjust or supervise the 
adjustment of all the hail losses in the 
state of Illinois in 1948 for the Country 
Mutual Fire Company. 

Last year this group of adjusters han- 
dled more than 2200 losses totalling ap- 
proximately $600,000. Prospects for 


1948 indicate that the Country Mutual 
Fire Company will write in excess of the 


Richard O’Dell, general agent in Piatt coun- 
ty, and C. L. Piatt, secretary of the Piatt 
Service Company, came in a little late for 
the group picture, but IAA RECORD pho- 
tographer thought they were too important 
to be left out, so he made a separate shot. 


Illinois Farm Bureau insurance adjusters attending Peoria meeting pose for picture. 


Front row, |. to r.: 


F. L. Borton, Monticello; J. F. Meyers, Blue Island; Elbert Urfer, 


Chicago; Glenn Zook, Farmington; George Metzger, IAA, Chicago; E. E. Sandell, York- 


ville; J. G. Mosher, Princeton. 


Back row: 


Jacob Ouwenga, Blue Island; Don Teare, 


Chicago; C. W. Harvey, Paw Paw; Vern Holland, Chicago; Garth Hinkley, DuQuoif; C. 
C. Masching, Chicago; George Dirreen, Havana. 
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148 million dollars of coverage written 
in 1947. 

Vern Holland, assistant manager of 
Country Mutual Fire Company, chairman 
of the meeting, emphasized that a suc- 
cessful insurance company must be ade- 
quately financed. 

Discussing some of the experiences in 
hail adjusting, Holland said he would 
rather have a man for an adjuster with 
90 per cent Farm Bureau background 
and 10 per cent insurance experience 
than one with 90 per cent insurance back- 
ground. He also said that there seemed 
to be no way of charting the trend of hail 
storms over a number of years. 

Other speakers on the program from 
Country Fire Company were Donald 
Teare and Charles Masching who dis- 
cussed hail adjusting procedure. 


Frank Atchley is 
Named New IAA 
Research Director 


RANK M. ATCHLEY, 37, has been 
F employed as director of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association depart- 
ment of research. He will take over 
his duties July 1. 
Atchley has been 
working in the farm 
management de- 
partment at Michi- 
gan State College 
since 1938. He suc- 
ceeds L. H. Simerl, 
who resigned Sept. 
15, 1947 to join the 
extension service at 
the University of 


F. M. Atchley 


Born and reared 
in Iowa, Atchley graduated from Iowa 
State College at Ames in 1933 and 
worked a year for a life insurance com- 
pany in Des Moines. 

He returned to Iowa State College 
in 1934 to continue his graduate work. 
In 1935 he took a job as a research as- 
sistant at the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture where he received 
his master of science degree in 1937. 

Atchley joined the army in 1942 and 
was discharged with the rank of major. 
Since his return from the army most of 
his work has been in farm management 
and soil conservation on the rougher 
lands of southern Michigan. 

As IAA director of research Atchley 
will work with all divisions of the 
association and its affiliated coopera- 
tives in furnishing research facts. He 
will also develop reports for informa- 
tion of farmers in general. 

Atchley is married and has a 7-year- 
old daughter. 
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There’s more involved here than spilled 
milk! This same cow that kicked over the 
milk struck down the hired man. Possible 
results: A brain concussion (and a prob- 
able costly damage suit if bis employer 
doesn’t carry liability insurance). 


Last year 326,000 farm people suffered 
disabling injuries. Figure your own chances 
of immunity with your employees. You just 
can’t afford to pay liability costs for in- 
juries sustained by your help at their jobs, or 
injuries sustained by strangers on your prop- 


erty. 


Country Mutual Casualty Insurance can 
protect your income against costly mishaps 
with both general and employers liability 
coverage. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY company 


Our insurance representative at your Farm Bureau office will 
explain why liability coverage is essential for you as a farmer. 


IAA Vice-President F. E. [forris, Sangarron 

county, greets hail adjusiers from Farm 

Bureau associated companies of four sta‘es 
at a May meeting in Peoria. 


HE Farm Bureau. service 
in Illinois was outlined by George 
E. Metzger, tield secretary of the 
Hlinois Agricultural Association, to 
hail adjusters from Farm Bureau as 
sociated 


program 


insurance companies of four 
states meeting in carly May at Peoria. 
Metzger was introduced by F. F. Morris, 
Sangamon county, IAA vice-president. 

Country Mutual Fire ¢ ompany, assoct- 
ated company of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, was host to the adjusters 
from Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Metzger, who ts also secretary of the 
division of organization and information 
tor the IAA, pointed out to the visitors 
that today the Farm Bureau in Illinois 
can go to a farmer and offer him a 
complete insurance service. 

Ability to offer such a service, he 
pointed out, was the result of the plan- 
ning and work of Illinois Farm Bureau 
leaders who had a vision and an over 
whelming desire to serve farmers 

Metzger also reviewed other services 
offered farmers through the Farm Bureau 
in marketing, purchasing, legislation, edu- 
cation, etc., and reported that the total 
assets of the Farm Bureau and associated 
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companic¢s now amounted to an estimated 
7 million dollars. 

The hail adjusters attending the Peoria 
meeting will either adjust or supervise the 
adjustment of all the hail losses in the 
state of Illinois in 1948 tor the Country 
Mutual Fire Company. 

Last year this group of adjusters han- 
dled more than 2200 losses totalling ap- 
proximately $600,000. Prospects for 
1948 indicate that the Country Mutual 
‘ire Company will write in excess of the 
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ty, and C. L. Piatt, secretary of the Piatt 
Service Company, came in a little late for 
the group picture, but IAA RECORD pho- 
tographer thought they were too important 
to be left out, so he made a separate shot. 


Illinois Farm Bureau insurance adjusters attending Peoria meeting pose for picture. 


Front row, |. to r.: 


F. L. Borton, Monticello; J. F. Meyers, Blue Island; Elbert Urfer, 


Chicago; Glenn Zook, Farmington; George Metzger, IAA, Chicago; E. E. Sandell, York- 


ville; J. G. Mosher, Princeton. 


Back row: 


Jacob Ouwenga, Blue Island; Don Teare, 


Chicago; C. W. Harvey, Paw Paw; Vern Holland, Chicago; Garth Hinkley, DuQuoif; C. 
C. Masching, Chicago; George Dirreen, Havana. 
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148 million dollars of coverage written 
in 1947. 

Vern Holland, assistant manager of 
Country Mutual Fire Company, chairman 
of the meeting, emphasized that a suc- 
cessful insurance company must be ade- 
quately financed. 

Discussing some of the experiences in 
hail adjusting, Holland said he would 
rather have a man for an adjuster with 
90 per cent Farm Bureau background 
and 10 per cent insurance experience 
than one with 90 per cent insurance back- 
ground. He also said that there seemed 
to be no way of charting the trend of hail 
storms over a number of years. 

Other speakers on the program from 
Country Fire Company were Donald 
Teare and Charles Masching who dis- 
cussed hail adjusting procedure. 


Frank Atchley is 
Named New IAA 


Research Director 


RANK M. ATCHLEY, 37, has been 
employed as director of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association — depart- 

ment otf research. He will take over 
his duties July 1. 

Atchley has been 
working in the farm 
management de- 
partment at Michi- 
gan State College 
since 1938. He suc- 
H. Simerl, 
who resigned Sept. 
15, 19-47 to join the 
extension service at 
the University of 
Illinois. 

Born and reared 
in Towa, Atchley graduated from Towa 
State College at Ames in 1933 and 
worked a year for a life insurance com- 
pany in Des Moines. 

He returned to Iowa State College 
in 1934 to continue his graduate work. 
In 1935 he took a job as a research as- 
sistant at the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture where he received 
his master of science degree in 1937. 

Atchley joined the army in 1942 and 
was discharged with the rank of major. 
Since his return from the army most of 
his work has been in farm management 
and soil conservation on the rougher 
lands of southern Michigan. 

As IAA director of research Atchley 
will work with all divisions of the 
association and its affiliated coopera- 
tives in furnishing research facts. He 
will also develop reports for informa- 
tion of farmers in general. 

Atchley is married and has a 7-year- 
old daughter. 
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There’s more involved here than spilled 
milk! This same cow that kicked over the 
milk struck down the hired man. Possible 
results: A brain concussion (and a_prob- 
able costly damage suit if bis employer 
doesn't carry liability insurance). 


Last year 326,000 farm people suffered 
disabling injuries. Figure your own chances 
of immunity with your employees. You just 
can’t afford to pay liability costs for in- 
juries sustained by your help at their jobs, or 
injuries sustained by strangers on your prop- 
erty. 


Country Mutual Casualty Insurance can 
protect your income against costly mishaps 
with both general and employers lability 
coverage. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY company 


Our insurance representative at your Farm Bureau office will 
explain why liability coverage is essential for you as a farmer. 


AR 


Material and illustrations 
for this article are based on 
Small Homes Council Circular 
C7.2. This circular is one of a 
series on small homes pre- 
pared by the Small Homes 
Council. Circular C7.2 may be 
purchased for 10c or the en- 
tire set of 19 circulars for 
$1.50 by writing to Small 
Homes Council, Taft Drive, 
Mumford House, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

The plans for this basic 
farmhouse were designed by 
the agricultural engineering 
department of the University 
of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture and the Small Homes 
Council, under a Farm Journal 
research grant. 
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, ERE IS a house designed for the farm, built to fit the living and 
A B A S : C working habits of the farm family. The basic plan takes ad- 
vantage of the farm’s generous home site. Its general design 


provides for spacious outdoor living. 

The house is simple to construct. Much of the rough carpenter 
work can be done by any man handy with tools. The plans are flexible 
and can be expanded to fit the needs of a growing farm family. 

This can be the home of your dreams. The house is architecturally 
sound. It is the result of months of study and the pooling of ideas 
by engineers, architects, home economists, and landscape architects at 
your own state university. 

The house consists of two rectangles. One contains the living 
room, dining room, kitchen, workroom, and allied storage spaces. The 
other rectangle contains the bedrooms and bathroom. These two units 
can be put together as desired. Three ways are suggested on these 
pages: 1) when the farmhouse faces north (the large picture and 
plan) 2) when the farmhouse faces east, and 3) when the farm 
house faces west. 

The house has many advantages made possible by careful engi- 
neering and architectural planning. The housewife working in the 
kitchen has a view of the highway, the approach from the highway, and 
of the farmyard itself. The living and dining room, combined into one 
large area, open onto a terrace which provides an outdoor living area 
with southern exposure. Visitors will be attracted to the front door 
since it can be reached easily from the driveway. The bedroom unit, 
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FARMHOUSE FACES 
HIGHWAY ON WEST 
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simple in design, provides for each room 
to be separated from the other by closet 
space, permits a variable number of bed- 
rooms, and can be reached from the out- 
side. 


The Exterior 


The house exterior looks nice from 
any direction and makes the most of: a 
spacious setting. It should look equally 
well constructed of stone, brick, wood 
siding, shingles, plywood, or asbestos 
sheets. The windows are large, in keep- 
ing with the trend among homeowners 
for sunshine and spacious views. The roof 
projects to form a large overhang which 
is attractive and practical. 

This house is based on the much dis- 
cussed principle of modular planning. 
The floor plan shown here is a checker- 
board of squares. These squares are based 
on a standard modular unit of four 
inches, or multiples of four inches, in- 
stead of fractional and odd dimensions. 

It can be built with a minimum of 
cutting and waste when materials are also 
of modular sizes. The floor joist is 16 
feet wide, for example. Windows also 
coincide with modular lines. Manu- 
facturers are now making modular-sized 
windows. 


Construction 


This farmhouse achieves simplicity be- 
cause the rectangles of the farmhouse are 
only one room wide (16 feet) and re- 
quire only one span of 2 x 10 floor joints. 
The house needs no center beams or 
other supports in the basement since 
interior partitions do not carry a load. 
The roof is built of light-weight rafters. 

The cost of the house will vary with 
locality and for a variety of reasons. 
However, E. V. Stadel, farm adviser for 
Jo Daviess county has asked contractors 
for estimates. is 

Two contractors submitted bids averag- 
ing from $7,000 to $8,000 for the house 
complete with plumbing, heating, and 
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wiring. Stadel says he feels that anyone 
who is handy at all at carpentering could 


do much of the rough work on a house of - 


this type himself. 

He says that he has had a lot of folks 
in to talk about building a new house of 
this type but they seem to shy away from 
a one story house. 

“We seem to have the idea that a 
farm house must be a big, square house,” 
he says, “‘when a one story house should 
be much more efficient for a homemaker 
as well as cheaper to build.” 


Work Area 


One of the particular advantages in this 
house is the well-engineered homemaking 
area. The workroom contains a handy 
wash-up space, an office with desk and 
files, a laundry alcove, work space for 
processing food and preparing produce 
for market, and storage cabinets for work 
clothes. 

The kitchen provides a U-shaped area 
for refrigerator, sink, range, cabincts and 
efficient work counters. The kitchen also 
provides a breakfast nook. It can also 
double as a sewing room. 

Shower and toilet can be put in the 
workroom also in case it is impossible, 
because of drainage, to put them in the 
basement. 

The one-story house with a partial 
basement was selected because of today’s 
preference for one story houses. In 
addition, most farmers want at least a 
partial basement under their home. 

The house was made flexible because 
of a difference in family size and to make 
the building inexpensive in case only 


a one-bedroom house was desired with 


expansion to come Jater. 

The basement was designed to enable 
farm workers to clean up before entering 
the living areas. The basement also can 
be built to include an all-purpose room 
which can serve as a clothes-drying room 
in case of wet weather. 
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MODULAR PLANNING 


The house is designed along modular 

lines. Studs, room partitions, windows 

and door openings are placed to fall 

along 16-inch modular lines. Sketch 

shows how the windows fit without cut- 

ting because they are of modular di- 
mensions. 


House must have sufficient elevation so 


‘basement plumbing fixtures can drain in- 


to septic tank: 
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Break Ground for New 


FARM SUPPLY 
MIXING PLANT 


Work Also Started on 
$500,000 Milling Plant 


ORK on the new 80,000 ton ca- 

pacity Illinois Farm Supply fer- 

tilizer plant at Fairmont City 

started recently when President 
Fred E. Herndon stepped into the cab 
of a power shovel sak scooped up the 
first bucket of dirt. 

The new plant, one of the most mod- 
ern superphosphate .acidulating and fer- 
tilizer-mixing plants in the midwest, is 
being built on a 12-acre tract at the in- 
tersection of U. S. Highway 40 and the 
Alton and Southern Railroad, east of 
Fairmont City. 

The fertilizer-mixing section of the 
new plant will have a capacity to mix 
40,000 tons annually. The acidulating 
portion will produce an equal amount 
of superphosphate. 

Rock phosphate will be shipped in 
either from Florida or western deposits 
and treated with sulphuric acid to pro- 
duce superphosphate. About half of 
this will be sold to farmers. The other 
half will be used by the fertilizer-mixing 
section of the plant. Here it will be 
processed and other plant food elements, 
as nitrogen and potash, will be added to 
produce high analysis Blue Seal crop 
fertilizers. 


This new plant will be used to supply 
member distributors in the southern two- 
thirds of Illinois. The Hartsdale, Ind., 
plant will furnish the plant food for the 
northern third of Illinois. 


The Fairmont City plant is the first 
wholly owned and operated by the IlI- 
linois Farm Supply Company. The Harts- 
dale plant is operated jointly with the 
Indiana and Wisconsin Farm Bureaus and 
the Midland Wholesale Cooperative. 

Plans are under consideration for in- 
creasing Illinois Farm Supply Company 
ownership in the Hartsdale plant. 


New Milling Plant 


Construction of a second new plant 
was started by the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company last month when ground was 
broken at Mendota in LaSalle county 
for a $500,000 milling plant. Work- 


men are now building the office and . 


general merchandise warehouse. 

The plant will blend and mix live- 
stock and poultry feeds. 

The plant is being built on a 15-acre 
site south of Mendota on Highway 51 
adjacent to the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy Railroad. Grain and proc- 


Earth moving equipment swings into action as ground is broken for the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company's new fertilizer plant at Fairmont City near East $t. Louis. 
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essed feed can be moved into the plant 
both by rail and truck. 

The general merchandise warehouse 
will measure 100 feet by 100 feet. The 
mill house will be four stories high. The 
storage capacity will be between 50,000 
and 60,000 bushels. 

Next to the mill building 12 storage 
tanks 60 feet high will be constructed. 
Space is being saved for nine others to 
be built later. In addition, a 15,000 
gallon molasses tank will be built. 

It is estimated that the plant, which 
will employ about 25 men, will take 
from nine months to a year to complete. 


AFBF OFFERS $500 
IN THRIFT CONTEST 


OR the best statement supporting 

thrift and sound investments as a way 
to control inflation the American Farm 
Bureau Federation will pay a first prize 
of $300 in savings bonds, a second prize 
of $150 in bonds, and a third prize of 
a $50 bond. - 

Statements should be limited to 500 
words and should stress the wisdom 
of farmers using their money wisely 
during high prices and protecting their 
future with sound investments. Your 
statement might well be based on per- 
sonal experience in saving through gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The wining entry will be published 
in The Nation’s Agriculture. Submit 
contest entries to the Department of 
Information, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill., not later*than July 4, 1948. 
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It’s Good Business to 


PAINT with SOYOIL 


It is good business to see that farm buildings are not allowed to deteriorate. 
Soyoil paint offers excellent protection against the deteriorating effects 
of weather. Refined soybean oil, made from beans grown in Illinois, is 
the chief “weather fighter” of Soyoil paint! 

It's even better business to protect your investment in buildings with 
a product made from your own crops, by your own company! 


No. 90 Red Barn 


No. 90 Soyoil Red Barn Paint is especially 
designed to give long lasting protection for barns, 
sheds and corn cribs. Of importance to farmers 
is the fact that it is mildew resistant and that 
good results and good coverage can be obtained 
when used on badly weathered surfaces. No. 90 
Red Barn Paint can be successfully used on 


brick, concrete, metal or wood. 


SOUTSIDE WHITE 


HOUSE PAINT 


eee ete ee 


ILLINOIS 
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No.5 Outside White 


Soyoil #5 White Paint is the paint which is so 
popular with Illinois farmers. They like it’s 
“white brilliance” which results from it’s ex- 
cellent hiding power. You will like it's superior 
lasting qualities which are obtained by carefully 
mixing white lead, zinc oxide and titanium pigment 
with highly refined soybean and linseed oils, and 
grinding to a fine consistency for brushing or 
spraying. 


You'll find it's good business to paint with 
Soyoil. 


If your farm buildings are in need of paint 
protection, order your Soyoil Paint now 
while the supply and prices are favorable. 
Deterioration of farm buildings is costly. 
Add protection, beauty, and charm to your 
farm with Soyoil Paint. 


FARM SUPPLY CO. 


Dearborn Street e 


Chicago, Ililinois 
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Break Ground for New 


FARM SUPPLY 
MIXING PLANT 


Work Also Started on 
$500,000 Milling Plani 


ORK on the new 80,000 ton ca- 

pacity Illinois Farm Supply  fer- 

tilizer plant at Fairmont City 

started recently when President 
Fred E. Herndon stepped into the cab 
of a power shovel and scooped up the 
first bucket of dirt. 

The new plant, one of the most mod 
erm superphosphate acidulating and fer- 
tilizer-mixing plants in the midwest, 1s 
being built on a 12-acre tract at the in- 
tersection of U. S. Highway 40 and the 
Alton and Southern Railroad, east of 
Fairmont City. 

The fertilizer-mixing section of the 
new plant will have a capacity to mix 
40,000 tons annually. The acidulating 
portion will produce an equal amount 
of superphosphate. 

Rock phosphate will be shipped in 
either from Florida or western deposits 
and treated with sulphuric acid to pro- 
duce superphosphate. About half ot 
this will be sold to farmers. The other 
half will be used by the fertilizer-mixing 
section of the plant. Here it will be 
processed and other plant food clements, 
as nitrogen and potash, will be added to 
produce high analysis Blue Seal crop 
fertilizers. 


Earth moving equipment swings into action as ground is broken for the Illinois Farm 


This new plant will be used to supply 
member distributors in the southern two- 
thirds of Illinois. The Hartsdale, Ind., 
plant will furnish the plant food for the 
northern third of Illinois. 


The Fairmont City plant is the first 
wholly owned and operated by the II- 
linois Farm Supply Company. The Harts- 
dale plant is operated jointly with the 
Indiana and Wisconsin Farm Bureaus and 
the Midland Wholesale Cooperative. 

Plans are under consideration for in- 
creasing Illinois Farm Supply Company 
ownership in the Hartsdale plant. 


New Milling Plant 

Construction of a second new plant 
was started by the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company last month when ground was 
broken at Mendota in LaSalle county 
for a $500,000 milling plant. Work- 
men are now building the office and 
general merchandise warchouse. 

The plant will blend and mix live- 
stock and poultry feeds. 

The plant is being built on a 15-acre 
site south of Mendota on Highway 51 
adjacent to the Chicago, Burlington. 
and Quincy Railroad. Grain and proc- 


Supply Company's new fertilizer plant at Fairmont City near East St. Louis. 
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essed feed can be moved into the plant 
both by rail and truck. 

The general merchandise warehouse 
will measure 100 feet by 100 fect. The 
mill house will be four stories high. The 
storage capacity will be between 50,000 
and 60,000 bushels. 

Next to the mill building 12 storaze 
tanks 60 feet high will be constructed. 
Space is being saved for nine others to 
be built later. In addition, a 15,000 
gallon molasses tank will be built. 

It is estimated that the plant, which 
will employ about 25 men, will take 
from nine months to a year to complete 


AFBF OFFERS $500 
IN THRIFT CONTEST 


OR the best statement supporting 

thrift and sound investments as a way 
to control inflation the American Farm 
Bureau Federation will pay a first prize 
of $300 in savings bonds, a second prize 
of $150 in bonds, and a third prize of 
a $50 bond. 


Statements should be limited to 500 
words and should stress the wisdom 
of farmers using their money wisely 
during high prices and protecting their 
future with sound investments. Your 
statement might well be based on per- 
sonal experience in saving through gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The wining entry will be published 
in The Nation’s Agriculture. Submit 
contest entries to the Department of 
Information, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill., not later‘than July 4, 1948. 
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It’s Good Business to 


PAINT with SOY 


It is good business to see that farm buildings are not allowed to deteriorate. 
Soyoil paint offers excellent protection against the deteriorating effects 


of weather. 
the chief “weather fighter” 


Refined soybean oil, made from beans grown in Illinois, is 
of Soyoil paint! 


It's even better business to protect your investment in buildings with 


a product made from your own crops, 


No. 90 Red Barn 


No. 90 Soyoil Red Barn Paint is especially 
designed to give long lasting protection for barns, 
sheds and corn cribs. Of importance to farmers 
is the fact that it is mildew resistant and that 
good results and good coverage can be obtained 
No. 90 


Red Barn Paint can be successfully used on 


brick, 


when used on badly weathered surfaces. 


concrete, metal or wood. 
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by your own company! 


No.5 Outside White 


Soyoil #5 White Paint is the paint which is so 
popular with Illinois farmers. They like it’s 
“white brilliance” which results from it's ex- 
cellent hiding power. You will like it's superior 
lasting qualities which are obtained by carefully 
mixing white lead, zinc oxide and titanium pigment 
with highly refined soybean and linseed oils, and 
grinding to a fine consistency for brushing or 
spraying. 


You'll find it's good business to paint with 
Soyoil. 


If your farm buildings are in need of paint 
protection, order your Soyoil Paint now 
while the supply and prices are favorable. 
Deterioration of farm buildings is costly. 
Add protection, beauty, and charm to your 
farm with Soyoil Paint. 


Keeal When 
ay aes Chicago 
“As Holaday 


TWO-DAY sightseeing and vaca- 

tion trip to Chicago, including 

luncheons, guest appearances at radio 
programs, and tours of art centers, was 
enjoyed by 108 La Salle County Home 
Bureau members recently. 

The rural women traveled in a caravan 
of three busses, stopping first at the 
Merchandise Mart where they heard Don 
McNeil conduct his morning breakfast 
club. Mrs. Glenn Ford was interviewed. 

They then were shown through the 
Board of Trade. Later they were es- 
corted by guide through the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany building where they were luncheon 
guests. 

After lunch many went shopping. Their 
next stop was Chinatown where the group 
ate dinner and afterwards attended the 
play, “John Loves Mary.” 

During the trip the group visited the 
Art Institute where they had a first hand 
chance to admire the fine art and skilled 
workmanship in a display of French 
tapestries. 
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Enjoying themselves as luncheon guests of the Continental Bank in Chicago a group of 
La Salle County Home Bureau women are shown with Paul E. Mathias (left), IAA Secre- 


tary, and John Mannion (right), bank official. 


The women, left to right, front, are: 


Mesdames E. Nodland, L. A. Beardsley, Glenn Maier, Clarence Frye, and Tom Kenney. 
Back: Mrs. O. H. Ryan and E. Dimmick. 
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ILL County Home Bureau mem- 

bers celebrated National Home 
Bureau Week May 2-8 by display- 

ing in store windows the projects 
studied during the year by their members. 
The displays consisted of health 
booklets studied which stressed home 


pasteurization of milk, home furnish- - 


ings, accessories for the well-groomed 
lady, and some phases of clothing con- 
struction, 

Unit chairman appointed committees 
in each locality to take care of these 


The La Salle visitors 
stop to chat with Eu- 
gene W. Sloan, vice 
president of the Con- 
tinental Bank. Seated, 
I. to r., Mrs. Harriett 
Reed, bank teller; 
and Miss Helen El- 
liott, assistant home 
adviser; standing: 
Miss Eureath Freyer- 
muth, home adviser, 
and Mrs. W. J. Wylie, 
Home Bureau presi- 
dent. - 


displays set up in local store windows. 

This is the third year this special 
week hag been celebrated. Home dem- 
onstration work or Home Bureau work 
is carried on in each of the 48 states and 
in Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines. 

State and federal workers are assisted 
by half a million rural women volun- 
teer leaders in the program. 

In Illinois Home Bureau work is 
conducted in 100 of the 102 counties 
in the state. Membership is near the 
50,000 mark. 

In Illinois and throughout the na- 
tion more than three million rural 
women celebrated National Home 
Bureau week. In Wisconsin it was 
celebrated in conjunction with the 
state’s centennial ceremonies. Home- 
makers portrayed changes in their 
homes during the past 100 years. 

In New Mexico good neighbor ideas 
were featured with foreign war brides 
invited to tell of homes in their native 
lands. 

Wyoming women sponsored a letter- 
writing contest describing daily life on 
a western farm or ranch. The best were 
published locally and were later sent 
to the Associated Country Women of 
the World in London to help European 
women understand farm life in our 
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FESTIVE SETTING 
The busy homemaker can entertain with a 
minimum of table linen if she has a set of 
place mats. If you like to crochet, you will 
be particularly happy to learn that the Na- 
tion-Wide Crochet Contest has returned. You 
many enter crocheted pieces in dny of 
eight classifications. Your entry must first 
be submitted in a state, county, or local 
fair. For full contest details, a Nation-Wide 
Crochet Contest rules sheet is available to 
you. For free instructions send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Women’s 


Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CROCHETED GLOVES 


Pretty smart hand coverings, aren't they? 
You can make them’ yourself with some 
white pearl cotton and a crochet hook. 
The lacet stripes running from tip to stern 
gives your hands that I-o-n-g look. If you 
like expensive looking gloves at a mini- 
mum cost, make a pair of these white beau- 
ties. For free instructions send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Women’s Edi- 
tor, Illinois Agricultural Association Record, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Your company clothes are safe from spots 
behind this pretty apron. You can make it 
without a pattern from pastel cotton and 
bands of polka dot material. if you have 
enough aprons for yourself, why not make 
one for a friend's birthday? for free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


ranch country. 

Recognition was given on “RFD 
America’, a radio show originating in 
Chicago. An Ohio farm homemaker 
spoke over the entire NBC network. A 
tribute was paid to home advisers on 
“Cavalcade of America’. CBS over 
“Country Journal’ featured a Mary- 
land home adviser. 

Georgia sent a delegation to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to learn about the work- 
ings of the department of agriculture. 
San Joaquin county, Cal., planned a 
tri-county celebration with a special 
luncheon table. for members active for 
20 or more years. 


Alaska honored the clubs in the Mat- 


anuska Valley which was colonized 
from the states during the days of the 
depression. 

Nearly every state honored the week 
in a special way and with ’ planned 
events. It was a nation’s tribute to the 
fine spirit with which home advisers 
and volunteer: leaders are serving un- 
selfishly the farm women of the United 
States. 
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Senivock fo Build 
County Hospital 


CAMPAIGN to raise $250,000. Io- 
A cally toward a hospital building fund 

has been launched in Hancock 
county. A community and county-wide 
program, the drive for funds is being 
supported strongly by the Hancock 
County Farm Bureau. 

Plans .provide for the hospital to be 
built in Carthage at an estimated cost of 
$600,000. This will give the county a 
50-bed general hospital and an_inter- 


mediate medical center conforming to the 
Illinois Hospital Survey and Plan. 


NOTICE 
Patterns. on these pages are 


available for six months only fol- 
lowing publication. 


The U. S. Public Health Service and 
the Illinois Department of Public Health 
have each approved grants of $200,000 
toward building and equipping the new 
memorial hospital. 

The Memorial Hospital Association, 
which is directing the building fund cam- 
paign, has been accepted as .a member by 
the American Hospital Association and 
the Illinois Hospital Association. 

Fugard, Burt and Wilkinson of Chi- 
cago are the architects for the new hos- 
pital. 


Kane county recently held a rug mak- 
ing school where 60 women were shown 
by demonstration how to make hooked, 
braided, wagon wheel, and new art craft 
needle rugs——Mrs. Elmer Flanders. 


Need a hired man? Here's the aver- 
age Illinois farmers are paying this 
spring. With board, $105 a month; 
without board, $129. Day wages with 
board, $5.10; without board, $6.20. 
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The rural women traveled in a caravan 
of three stopping first at the 
Merchandise Mart where they heard Don 
McNeil conduct his 
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corted by guide through the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
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Enjoying themselves as luncheon guests of the Continental Bank in Chicago a group of 
La Salle County Home Bureau women are shown with Paul E. Mathias (left), IAA Secre- 


tary, and John Mannion (right), bank official. 
Nodland, L. A. Beardsley, Glenn Maier, Clarence Frye, and Tom Kenney. 


Mesdames E. 


The women, left to right, front, are: 


Back: Mrs. O. H. Ryan and E. Dimmick. 
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FILL County Home Bureau mem- 
bers celebrated National Home 
Bureau Weck May 2-8 by display- 
ing in store windows the projects 

studied during the year by their members. 

The displays health 
booklets studied which stressed home 
home turntsh- 
groomed 
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ings, accessories for the well- 
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struction. 
Unit chairman appointed committees 
in each locality to take care of these 


The La Salle visitors 
stop to chat with Eu- 
gene W. Sloan, vice 
president of the Con- 
tinental Bank. Seated, 
|. to r., Mrs. Harriett 
Reed, bank teller; 
and Miss Helen El- 
liott, assistant home 
adviser; standing: 
Miss Eureath Freyer- 
muth, home adviser, 
and Mrs. W. J. Wylie, 
Home Bureau presi- 
dent. 
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displays set up in local store windows. 

This is the third year this special 
week has been celebrated. Home dem- 
onstration work or Home Bureau work 
is carried on in each of the -i8 states and 
in Hawati, Alaska, and the Philippines. 


State and federal workers are assisted 
by half a million rural women volun- 
teer leaders in the program. 

In Illinois Home Bureau work is 
conducted in 100 of the 102 counties 
in the state. Membership is near the 
50,000 mark. 

In Illinois and throughout the na- 
tion more than three million rural 


women celebrated National Home 


Bureau week. In Wisconsin it was 
celebrated in conjunction with the 
state’s centennial ceremonics. Home- 
makers portrayed changes in_ their 


homes during the past 100 years. 


In New Mexico good neighbor ideas 
were featured with foreign war brides 
invited to tell homes in their native 
lands. 

Wyoming women sponsored a letter- 
writing contest describing daily life on 
a western farm or ranch. The best were 
published locally and were later sent 
to the Associated Country Women of 
the World in London to help E uropean 
women understand farm life in our 
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FESTIVE SETTING 


The busy homemaker can entertain with a 
minimum of table linen if she has a set of 
place mats. If you like to crochet, you will 
be particularly happy to learn that the Na- 
tion-Wide Crochet Contest has returned. You 
many enter crocheted pieces in any of 
eight classifications. Your entry must first 
be submitted in a state, county, or local 
fair. For full contest details, a Nation-Wide 
Crochet Contest rules sheet is available to 
you. For free instructions send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Women’s 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CROCHETED GLOVES 


Pretty smart hand coverings, aren't they? 
You can make them yourself with some 
white pearl cotton and a crochet hook. 
The lacet stripes running from tip to stern 
gives your hands that I-o-n-g look. If you 
like expensive looking gloves at a mini- 
mum cost, make a pair of these white beau- 
ties. For free instructions send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Women’s Edi- 
tor, Illinois Agricultural Association Record, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Your company clothes are safe from spots 
behind this pretty apron. You can make it 
without a pattern from pastel cotton and 
bands of polka dot material. If you have 
enough aprons for yourself, why not make 
one for a friend's birthday? For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


ranch country. 

Recognition “RED 
America’, a radio show originating in 
Chicago. An Ohio farm homemaker 
spoke over the entire NBC network. A 
tribute was paid to home advisers on 
“Cavalcade of America’. CBS 
Country Journal” featured a 
land home adviser. 

Georgia sent a delegation to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to learn about the work- 
ings of the department of agriculture. 
San Joaquin county, Cal., planned a 
tri-county celebration with a 
luncheon table for members active for 
20 or more years. 

Alaska honored the clubs in the Mat- 
anuska Valley which was 
from the states during the days-of the 
depression, 

Nearly every state honored the week 
in a special way and with planned 
events. It was a nation’s tribute to the 
fine spirit with which home advisers 
and volunteer leaders are serving un- 
selfishly the farm women of the United 
States. 
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County Farm Bureau. 
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mediate medical center conforming to the 
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available for six months only fol- 
lowing publication. 
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IAA Gives Position 
on Rural Roads 
(Continued from page 9) 


construction not required by the reason- 
ably anticipated traffic thereon. As a 
result but a very limited mileage can be 
constructed with the funds available. 

Maximum standards of design for 
farm-to-market roads should be adjusted 
to allow for traffic needs in order that 
the maximum mileage of low-cost, all- 
weather roads may be constructed. The 
standards fixed under the $15,000,000 
state assistance program seem to be prac- 
tical and might form the basis for legis- 
lation. 


5. Research—Materials, 
Construction 


The citizens of Illinois have paid in 
property and gasoline taxes vast sums of 
money for road improvement each year. 
Plans are now being made for further 
large expenditures of local, state and 
federal funds for road purposes. 

All construction costs have increased 
greatly and the cost of construction of 
low-type secondary roads has become al- 
most prohibitive. Outstanding research 
work has been done in this state upon 
the construction and design of state roads 
which carry heavy traffic, but very little 
research on construction, surfacing ma- 
terials, design and maintenance of local 
roads has been done. 

The Association requests your com- 
mission to urge the University of Illinois 
and the Division of State Highways to 
institute an adequate program of re- 
search on the problems of materials, de- 
sign, construction, and maintenance of 
secondary farm-to-market roads. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
will continue to support all reasonable 
efforts to provide an adequate system of 
primary, secondary, and farm-to-market 
roads. We believe Illinois should have 
a long-range program of highway devel- 
opment consistent with and measured by 


our needs and the taxpayer's ability and 
willingness to pay. 

We appreciate the seriousness and 
complexity of the problems facing your 
commission. In recent years it has be- 
come more and more apparent that piece- 
meal remedies and rivalries between high- 
way agencies and organizations will solve 
none of the basic problems. These con- 
ditions actually are impeding sound de- 
velopment of our road system. We look 
to your commission for the preparation 
of a factual statement of Illinois high- 
way needs and sound recommendations 
for measures to meet these needs. 


Animal Diseases 
Spread By Flies 


(Continued from page 25) 


There is a vaccine available to pro- 
tect horses against sleeping sickness 
that is an excellent immunizing agent. 
But each year, there are less and less 
horses vaccinated because the memo- 
ries of the disease when it was so wide- 
spread are not so vivid anymore. 

The other way to protect horses 
against encephalomyelitis is to get rid 
of biting insects. _Army experiences 
demonstrated clearly that. mosquitos 
and flies can be practically eliminated 
by proper spraying. The protection 
against the disease afforded the horses 
is enchanced by the comfort enjoyed 
by the animals and the convenience 
experienced by the driver or rider 
when horses are not continually pest- 
ered by flies and insects. 


There is another angle to this sleep-. 


ing sickness prevention which should- 
n't be overlooked. Although all p‘eces 
of the puzzle have not been fitted to- 
gether as yet, there is no doubt that 
humans can get encephalitis or ‘‘sleep- 
ing sickness” from the viruses caus- 


a 


ing horse sleeping sickness. So it’s 
bad business to have horses around 
that have sleeping sickness for the 
sake of your own health. Again, 
flies, ticks, and mosquitoes are the cul- 
prits involved in the spread of this 
disease from horses to man. 

There are many other animal dis- 
eases that may be spread by flies. These 
hairy legged little insects have been 
suspected of spreading hog cholera, 
anthrax, brucellosis and many other 
common maladies of farm animals. 
It is almost impossible to determine 
how often flies are a factor in the 
spread of animal diseases. Anyone 
familiar at all with flies and their ha- 
bits can readily imagine how they 
could transmit diseases. 

The elimination of this method of 
disease spread is just one more of the 
many benefits to be derived from erad- 
icating flies! Science has thrust a pow- 
erful weapon into your hands — 
DDT. Its use will protect your health 
and the health of your stock. Use it 
NOW! 


Yardstick For 


Farm Success 
(Continued from page 12) 


under the G. I. bill. 

“Rather than spend two years on a 
farm too small, and in the end lose the 
farm and the benefits of the G. I. train- 
ing, these veterans might better learn a 
trade that will support themselves and 
their family.” 

There is nothing new about other 
Practices in the recipe. High crop yields, 
efficient livestock, and others mentioned, 
have been recognized by farmers for 30 
years or more as necessary for profitable 
farming. 


JUNE IS DAIRY MONTH 


Above is a group of the Madison County Farm Bureau memterswho went to Fosterburg in April to help farmers who lost homes 
er parts of their farms during a tornado which swept the area. 
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Whether your house is made of straw, wood, or 
brick isn’t important to a windstorm. It levels them 
all! Your ONLY guard against wind loss is insur- 
ance protection. 

In the past 20 years, Farm Bureau members 
have found they can’t afford to take chances on 
windstorms which strike without warning, giving 
no quarter until the damage isdone. Today they are 
carrying almost 200 times more windstorm protec- 
tion with Country Mutual Fire than they carried in 
1928. 

Country Mutual Fire’s wind insurance gives you 
the benefit of lower rates because this company is a 
cooperative enterprise, BELONGING TO YOU and 
other Farm Bureau members. Ask your Country Mu- 
tual Fire repesentative for information on the low- 
cost protection available to you. 
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There is a vaccine available to pro- 
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that is an excellent immunizing agent. 
But each year, there are less and less 
horses vaccinated because the memo- 
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spread are not so vivid anymore. 
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against encephalomyelitis is to get rid 
of biting insects. Army experiences 
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ing horse sleeping sickness. So it’s 
bad business to have horses around 
that have sleeping sickness for the 
sake of your health. Again, 
flies, ticks, and mosquitoes are the cul- 
prits involved in the spread of this 
disease from horses to man. 

There are many other animal dis- 
eases that may be s spread by flies. These 
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anthrax, brucellosis and many other 
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It is almost impossible to determine 
how often flies are a factor in the 
spread of animal diseases. Anyone 
familiar at all with flies and their ha- 
bits can readily imagine how they 
could transmit diseases. 

The elimination of this method of 
disease spread is just one more of the 
many benefits to be derived from erad- 
icating flies! Science has thrust a pow- 
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trade that will support themselves and 
their family.” 
There is nothing new about other 


practices in the recipe. High crop yields, 
efficient livestock, and others mentioned. 
have been recognized by farmers for 30 
years Or more as necessary for profitable 
farming. 
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Above is a group of the Madison County Farm Bureau memterswho went to Fosterburg in April to help farmers who lost homes 
or parts of their farms during a tornado which swept the area. 
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Whether your house is made of straw, wood, or 
eg. brick isn’t important to a windstorm. It levels them 
iN all! Your ONLY guard against wind loss ts tnsur- 
ance protection. 

In the past 20 years, Farm Bureau members 
have found they can’t afford to take chances on 
. windstorms which strike without warning, giving 


no quarter until the damage is done. Today they are 
carrying almost 200 times more windstorm protec- 
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{ Country Mutual Fire’s wind insurance gives you Mutual 
the benefit of lower rates because this company is a 
cooperative enterprise, BELONGING TO YOU and F R FE 
other Farm Bureau members. Ask your Country Mu- 
tual Fire repesentative for information on the low- Company 
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Hungry cattle on hungry land might be a spectre of 
the future — a danger signal for all Americans. Hungry 
land means a weak and ill-fed nation. America’s acres 
have produced plentifully. During the war farm produc- 
tion reached an all-time high. 


But every farmer knows that in order to preserve the 
fertility of the soil, land must be given a chance to rest . 
must be fed and fertilized. The drain on the plant food 
in our soil has been great. It will cost money to put it 
back . . . and this must be met by favorable prices for 
farm products. Farmers can afford to give the land the 


AH Linots rest and nourishment it needs only if fair farm prices and 
G R cC U LT R profits are assured in the coming years. 
A U A i This is a cause that is worthy of united and positive 


A S S ©) Cc I A T | ©) hy ; action by all farmers. It is a cause for which your Farm 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS Bureau is fighting. 
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His Dreams. « 


“ . 


What are his dreams today? Policeman... airplane pilot... ¢ 
doctor? Tomorow those dreams may find a new hero. But no mat- 
ter . . . whatever the dream, it can be fulfilled with the RIGHT insur- 
ance plan behind it. Just a small investment TODAY will guarantee «+ 
his education in the field of his choice . . . will help him launch a home 
of his own... will get him started in business. 


< % > 
Country Life's plan for your children's future should start when am 
they're young. That way the cash value of the policy grows as they ne 
grow. Should anything Lospen to you, they'll have the opportunities 


they deserve. If you survive, the cash value of the policy acts as a a> 
savings fund available for education at college age. 


Get in touch with your Country Life counselor today. Discuss with 
him the best plan to insure your child's success. 
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NEW IDEAS AND THE 


SMALL group of IAA officers stood watching a 

huge transport truck at the Pana Refinery loading 

its precious cargo of fuel for farming. It gave me 

a thrill to look beyond the loading dock to the busy 

refinery. In a way it seemed to typify the activity 
and progress of the far-flung cooperative service structure 
being built by the Farm Bureau mem- 
bers of Illinois. 

I wish you could have gone with us 
on this 2,000 mile inspection of a few 
of the facilities and operations of your 
own organizations. You would have 
seen thousands of cans of milk coming 
into the Prairie Farm Creameries each 
day to produce tons of high-quality but- 
ter, milk and milk products; hogs by 
the hundreds moving through your own 
yards to all parts of the nation; paper milk bottles at Olney; 
huge piles of graded wool at Paris; great towers of con- 
crete and machinery pouring a golden stream of grain into 
river barges at Hennepin and Havana; pelleting machines 
and conveyor belts at the Benton Feed Mill; a hog de- 
hairing machine in the co-op slaughter plant near Carlin- 
ville. These we saw, together with hundreds of other 
examples of progress typical of the farmer cooperative 
marketing, purchasing and service organizations affiliated 
with your own organization. 

Why have farmers built this huge and varied structure? 
The price in terms of time and loyalty and hard earned 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- THE 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and to develop 
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NEW LOOK 
By P, resident Charles 2. SKemman 


dollars has not been cheap. [Illinois farmers have also 
accepted a great responsibility in the proper guidance and 
direction of their multi-million dollar cooperative institu- 
tions which today employ in excess of 5,000 people. I 
am sure that they have not followed the co-op route solely 
to save a few millions of dollars. Everywhere we went we 
heard the same statement, ‘We started this organization 
because we farmers could not obtain the kind or quality 
of service which we desired at a reasonable cost.” That 
is the answer! 

You can be proud of the fact that your cooperatives 
have been pioneers in introducing the “‘new look’’ to busi- 
ness and industry. The old system was based on production 
to suit the industry with dependence upon high pressure 
sales programs to induce farmers to purchase. For ex- 
ample, low analysis fertilizer is produced and sold because 
it suits the convenience and equipment of the manufacturer. 
Our own cooperative has taken on a new look and asked 
the farmer what kind of fertilizer he wants. The result 
has been a higher analysis, more economical product. Again 
and again we visited successful cooperatives operating on 
this policy of offering the farmer the service that he wants 
and needs. 

Future progress and further expansion of our co- 
operatives will depend upon the extent to which farmers’ 
marketing, supply and service needs are properly analyzed 
and filled. Cooperatives will fail if they blindly follow 
old methods; they will thrive on new ideas and the “new 
look” toward service. 
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THE FARTHER * 
| GO, THE MORE 
INCOME 1 CAN 
Pick UP... 


EVERAL days ago a grain eleva- 

tor was finished on the Illinois 

river at Hennepin. In a few 

months another will be ready at 

Lacon. Slowly but surely Illinois 
farmers are taking a greater share in the 
marketing of their own grain. 

As Illinois Agricultural Association- 
sponsored elevators and grain-handling 
facilities multiply along the rivers and 
inland grain growing centers, farmers 
find themselves developing a program 
looking toward the eventual terminal 
marketing of grain. 

When this .program is completed, 
it will be possible for Farm Bureau 
members to follow their grain all the 
way from combine to consumer with- 
out losing ownership. Terminal facili- 
ties are being planned for Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

The IAA Division of Marketing, 
is working toward similar ends in 
its other marketing departments. The 
intention is to keep prices more re- 
sponsive to supply and demand. 

How can this be done? There is 
perhaps some difference of farm 
opinion on marketing. You might 
say there are three schools of thought. 

1, Some think farmers should take 
over the entire job of marketing their 
products. 

2. Some think farmers should carry 
out only certain phases of marketing. 
For instance, sell fluid milk to dealers 
but not to consumers. 

3. Others think farmers should 
market all the way from the feed lot 
through the butcher shop, but for 
only a fest of the production of each 
commodity. This is known as the 
“across the board” method. 

Most Illinois farmers appear to favor 
the third approach. It is believed 
that by masketing some grain, some 
milk, some livestock, etc., the farmer, 
through his Farm Bureau cooperatives, 
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By L. L. COLVIS, 
Secretary Division of Marketing 


can exert tremendous influence on 
others in the field. Competitors are 
kept on their toes looking for better 
methods of doing business. 

But marketing is not a simple opera- 
tion. It cannot be taken on or sluffed 
off overnight. It is the entire process 
of assembling, processing, grading, 
pecans. transporting, stocking, and 

nally delivering to the consumer. As 
Illinois farmers have moved into every 
field of marketing their marketing 
problem has, of necessity, become more 
complex. Meanwhile, agriculture and 
farmers’ organizations are looked upon 
with greater respect. 

Just setting up a cooperative is no 
guarantee of improved marketing. 
Sound, business principles must be 
applied and day-to-day operations must 


be carried on with honest effort and . 


efficiency. 

County Farm Bureaus and _ the 
Illinois Agricultural Association have 
been organizing and assisting market- 
ing cooperatives for- more than 25 
years. Most of the Farm Bureau co- 
operatives have been outstanding suc- 
cesses. They have been organized not 
just to set up cooperatives but to de- 
velop marketing techniques for the 
benefit of farmers. In doing so, they 
also have benefitted consumers. 

To facilitate the work of these co- 
operatives, the IAA established the 
marketing division more than a year 
ago. While all marketing work is not 
under this division, it does include 
these departments and their heads: 
livestock marketing, Sam F. Russell; 
grain marketing, George H. Iftner; 
dairy marketing, Judson P. Mason; 
and fruit and vegetable marketing, R. 
S. McBride. Following is a brief 
account of what is being done in these 
departments. 
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MARKETINGER 


Since 1947 there has been increased 
activity in the operations of the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association, an 
IAA affiliate. Nine new concentrated 
buying points have been established in 
northern and western Illinois. 


Livestock Markets 


They are located in Henderson, 
Stephenson, Adams, Hancock, Mercer, 
Henry, Whiteside, Schuyler, and Scott 
counties. In addition to the unit at 
Freeport, Stephenson is operating 
another at Lena. The unit at Shelby- 
ville operates another at Effingham. 

Three more are being organized in 
Jo Daviess, Bureau and Winnebago 
counties. Others will be in operation 
before the end of the year. 

The livestock marketing department 
took an active part in the organization 
of the producer agencies at St. Louis, 
Chicago, Peoria, Springfield, Bushnell, 
and Indianapolis. The first, the St. 
Louis Producers, was started in 1922 at 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 

The original buying points of the 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion are located in Champaign, Ver- 
milion, McLean, Edgar, Macon, and 
Shelby counties. These units purchase 
hogs, and assemble other livestock for 
shipment to a producer agency or a 
terminal market. 

Before new concentration buying 
nego are set up, surveys are made 

y the department at the request of 
the county Farm Bureaus. The follow- 
ing questions require favorable 
answers: 1. Is there sufficient live- 
stock in the area? 2. Are livestock pro- 
ducers interested? 3. Are farmers will- 
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ing to finance the project? 4.Will 
farmers support it? 5. Is there need 
for it? 6. Are transportation facilities 
favorable? 7. Is the distance from a 
cooperative outlet reasonable (within 
40 miles) ? 

Besides requiring the cooperation of 
the farmer patrons to furnish a com- 
plete marketing system, it seems essen- 
tial that operations of country and 
terminal markets should be carried on 
under a unified plan. Perhaps under 
one operational policy. One look at 
the hog marketing situation today 
leads one to conclude that a merger of 
cooperative buying and_ terminal 
market selling should be under a 
unified head with one board of direc- 
tors setting the policy for the entire 
state. . 

A plan such as this is being recog- 
nized by leaders in livestock marketing 
as being essential to future progress. 
Such a plan must have the support of 
the livestock producers. Otherwise it is 
doomed to failure. 

The livestock producer is very much 
in favor of local buying ape for 
hogs. He is mappecting them by market- 
ing his livestock through this organiza- 
tion as well as furnishing operating 
capital. This development has made 
rapid progress in the past year. 

He also is strongly supporting ter- 
minal marketing. About 85 per cent of 
the livestock marketed cooperatively in Il- 
linois is sold on terminal markets by 
producer agencies. The remaining 15 per 
cent is sold by the Illinois Livestock Mar- 
keting Association. 


The department works for the bene- 
fit of the livestock producer and is 
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anxious to assist in bringing about a 
more effective and efficient marketing 
system. 


Grain Marketing 


The present program of the grain 
marketing department involves the 
ownership of local elevator facilities, 
river elevators on the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers, and terminal facili- 
ties at Chicago and St. Louis. 

During the past three years the 
department has promoted the organiza- 
tion and operation of river sub-termi- 
nal elevators at Dallas City, Havana, 
Lacon, Hennepin and Morris. Some of 
these elevators already are serving 
farmers within a radius of 30 to 50 
miles of the river points. 

Grain originating on Illinois farms 
and marketed through Illinois Grain 
Corporation, Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company, the producers statewide 
marketing company, and Indiana Grain 
Cooperative will be eligible to receive 
patronage refunds. These patronage re- 
funds flow back to the local elevators, 
county and river companies and finally 
are distributed to the original pro- 
ducers. 

The grain marketing department co- 
operates with the Indiana Grain Co- 
operative, with terminal elevators at 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Evansville and 
Decatur, Ala. The Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration is the statewide commission 
and brokerage grain firm affiliated with 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


In developing the grain marketing 
program in Illinois it is not the inten- 
tion to have identical patterns in every 
county. Instead, there will be varia- 


tions to fit the particular needs of 
producers. A study of the entire 
program will show that regardless of 
location, any grain grower in Illinois 
can fully benefit from the overall grain 
marketing program. Such a study will 
also reveal that while patronage re- 
funds are emphasized, greater emphasis 
has been placed upon the other more 
important benefits to be derived from 
a sound, orderly, marketing procedure. 


Fruit and Vegetable Marketing 


Practically all activities of the fruit 
and vegetable department are carried 
on through the Illinois Fruit Growers 
Exchange at Carbondale. Services have 
been concentrated in southern Illinois 
where most of the fruit is grown in 
the state. 

Marketing aruge in this depart- 
ment are probably less like those of 
any other. Orchards are not sufficient- 
ly concentrated and the products, main- 
ly apples and peaches, do not lend 
themselves well to centralized grading 
and packing. Consequently most of the 
fruit is graded and eae right on the 
farm. 

Fruit, too, is highly perishable and 
often must be sold the day it is har- 


vested. Buyers must have a depend- 
able source of supply. Buyer and 
producer both benefit, therefore, 


when a group of producers satisfy 
this demand through their cooperative. 

Since fruit is graded and packed in 
so many different sheds, it is most 
difficult, even with constant super- 
vision, to get exactly the same quality 
in each grower’s pack. For that reason, 
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REMEMBER FARM SAFETY WEEK, JULY 25-31 


AN OPEN LETTER TO FARM WOMEN 


TH of dy, 
NAME SOME #8 ot 
IMPORTANT DATES 
IN JULY 


FARM 


SARETY WEsK, 


My 


OER TUIS/ =) 


“One hezord eliminated for each member of every form 
fomily”—that's the gool set by the President of the 
United Stotes for NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK, 
July 25-31, 1948. Hove you eliminated YOUR hazard? 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


I DROVE A TRACTOR 
FOR 20 YEARS, 
AND ONLY HAD 
ONE ACCIDENT ! 
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EAR Mrs. R. F. D. Illinois: 

Would you like to help us save the 
lives of 217 Illinois farm people dur- 
ing the coming year? We are sure 
you would. That’s the reason I write 

you now. Of course, you are very busy at 
this time of year with gardening, canning, 
preparing meals and all. And the kids being 
home from school makes extra work, too. But 
what we're going to ask you to do won't 
take much more time. A few extra minutes 
each day—but it may save a lifetime. 

Maybe you haven’t thought about it much, 
but 217 farm people in Illinois lost their lives 
last year in farm home and work accidents, 
not to mention a similar number involved in 
traffic casualties. 

You may wonder why this appeal is made 
to you, especially when you learn that only 12 
of the 217 deaths were farm women. Well, 
61 of those deaths were little children. Some 
of these were toddlers who escaped the eye 
of a busy mother for a few brief moments— 
just long enough to tumble to their deaths, 
perhaps into an pa stock tank, or from a 
wagon or piece of machinery. 

Some of these innocent children are no 
longer here because they stood too close to 
cows or horses, or fell from the back of a 
frisky colt. Others tumbled from lofts, or 
from roofs and trees. One killed himself 
and one killed another child in handling fire- 
arms which should have been locked up. 

Still more kiddies, 17 in all, lost their lives 
with farm machinery intended for men. 

“What,” you may ask, ‘‘can I do about it?” 
See to it that wells and stock tanks are 
covered, that children are provided safe places 
to play and safe toys to pa with. Turn a 
deaf ear to the pleas of small children to 
“ride on the tractor with daddy.” Keep them 
out of harvest fields where they may be over- 
looked by the machine operator. And make 


sure that poisons, explosives, and flammable 
liquids are kept away from inquisitive hands. 

True, a person shielded from everything 
throughout childhood will develop the self- 
reliance of a week-old pup. But a child, 
when exposed to things which his unde- 
veloped mind is not ready to understand or 
his small body able to control, is much more 
apt to appear in accident statistics. 

Looking at the larger share of deaths, we 
naturally find farm men topping the. list. 
Farming is one of the most hazardous jobs 
in the world. Maybe that is why 144 Illinois 
farmers lost their lives at work last year. Per- 
haps it is because they usually work alone or 
because they have no organized safety cam- 
paign at work which forces them to use safe 
machinery and follow safe practices. Large 
industrial plants, you know, have these pre- 
cautions and workers operate under the watch- 
ful eye of a safety engineer most of the time. 

A plant safety engineer of my acquaintance 
recently said that he sent safety materials and 
literature to the wife of every workman, say- 
ing, “We keep your husband safety-conscious 
eight hours a day—yow take care of him the 
other sixteen !’’ 

Well, ladies, I won’t try to get sentimental 
about what you and your family stand to lose 
if the bread-winner is removed—you know 
more about that than I. But I would like 
to ask you to help develop a safety conscious- 
ness in your house which works not only 16 
hours a day, but 24! And not just during 
Farm Safety Week, but all through the year! 

Please think about this when you observe 
National Farm Safety Week, July 25-31. 

Yours truly, 


W. W. Whitlock, Director IAA 
Department of Safety and Public Health 


THE STORY OF FARM BUREAU 


HE epic story of the American Farm Bureau movement is now avail- 
able in the new book just out entitled ‘The Farm Bureau through 
Three Decades.’ This Farm Bureau history is being sponsored by the 


American Farm Bureau Federation. 


The author is Orville M. Kile of 


Washington, D. C., a member of the AFBF information staff in the 


early years. 


The book is printed on fine book paper, cloth bound, illustrated, 
and numbers 425 pages. You cam secure a copy by sending your check 
or money order for $3.50 postpaid, to the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Kile has been intimately connected with the Farm Bureau movement 
through the years. He has attended every AFBF convention but one. 

“The Farm Bureau through Three Decades’ may well be considered 
necessary reading for all Farm Bureau leaders. 
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ISTRICT folk festivals and soft- 

ball contests will mark the weeks 

ahead in July and early August as 

teams compete to represent their 

counties in the ninth Illinois Farm 
Sports Festival to be held Aug. 26-27 at 
Champaign-Urbana. 

District contests will be held in the 
Rural Youth, all-county, 35’ers, and 4-H 
girls and boys softball divisions where 
nearly 200 teams have already been en- 
tered. These district contests should be 
completed before Aug. 14. 

District folk festivals have been sched- 
uled from July 19 to Aug. 7 and will be 
held at Mendon, Effingham, Galesburg, 
Champaign, Oregon, Yorkville, Carlin- 
ville, Eureka, Elgin, and Carbondale. 
Sixty-one counties already have submitted 
entries in various music, drama, and 
dance events. Persons or groups may 
enter the folk festival most convenient in 
location to them. 

This should be the biggest year in the 
history of the Sports Festival. Roy John- 
son, festival secretary, says that in the 
bowling contests alone nearly 1100 indi- 
viduals took part. District bowling tour- 
naments were held. in May and June 
when alleys were still open. 

Another sports event, a part of the 
state Sports Festival, will share the spot- 
light with softball in August. The state 
skeet and trap shoot, which annually 
draws thousands of Illinois sportsmen, 
will be held Aug. 6 at the Champaign-Ur- 
bana Gun Club, three weeks in advance 
of the state Festival. 

This advance in the date of the trap 
and skeet shoot was made to avoid a con- 
flict with the Grand American Trap 
Shoot, and real competition is expected 
this year. 

William Holderman, trap chairman 
from Grundy county, and Glen Cheno- 
weth, skeet chairman from Livingston 
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BIGGEST, BEST 
Sports Festival 
Aug. 26-27 | 


Trap Shoot to be held August 6 


county, report that 40 counties plan to 
send teams,-and three champions from 
last year’s Festival will be back to de- 
fend their titles. These are the skeet 
team from Logan county, the Class A 
trap champions from Tazewell, and the 
Class B trap winners from Henry coun- 
ty. 
Counties will earn points for taking 
part in the county and district festivals 
as well as in the finals at the state festival. 
First and second place teams in the district 
softball games and all entries in the folk 
festival contests with a class A rating 
will be eligible to enter the state festival. 

Two of the highlights of the Sports 
Festival will be the entertainment on 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon. 
The Thursday evening program will con- 
sist of three separate events: the square 
and folk dance jamboree, the swing carni- 
val and dance, and the evening musical 
revue consisting of selected folk festival 
numbers. 

The grand finale program on Friday 
afternoon will be highlighted by the 
WLS Dinner Bell program, songs by the 
champion barber shop quartet, hog-calling 
and watermelon eating contests, the wood- 
chopping finalists, and announcement of 
awards. 

In the district bowling contests nearly 
all results have been reported. The high 
scores so far in the men’s open class have 
been made by Ogle county, 2716 points, 
Macoupin, 2709, and Champaign, 2689. 
High individuals were: Degen, Ran- 
dolph, 620; Kaney, Ogle, 610, and Rus- 
sell, Will, 610. 

In the women’s open class St. Clair 
leads with 2145 points, DeKalb is sec- 
ond with 2108, and Ogle is third with 
2105. High individuals are: Dietz, St. 
Clair, 528; Dufner, Macoupin, 522, and 
Morey, Douglas, 489. 


(Continued on page 26) 


How Many Pigs 
Are You Going to 
Raise This Fall? 


Wie tur tc how many pigs to raise 
this fall? Here are some facts from 
Larry Simerl, U. of I. farm economist, 
that may help you decide. 

1. With average or better weather, the 
1948 corn crop will be one-fifth to one- 
fourth larger than the 1947 crop. 

2. There can be no rapid increase in 
the numbers of hogs, cattle, and poultry 
to use up this larger supply of corn. 
Therefore, corn will be much more 
abundant, in comparison with the num- 
bers of livestock to eat it, than it has 
been during the past nine months. 

3. When the new crop of corn be- 
comes available, corn and other feeds 
probably will become relatively cheaper 
than hogs. This situation should pre- 
vail throughout the period when the 
1948 fall pigs will be fed and marketed. 

4. Unsatisfactory prices for hogs in re- 
cent months have discouraged many in- 
efficient hog producers. Judging from 
past experiences in similar situations, the 
1948 fall crop may be five to 15 per cent 
smaller than the 1947 fall crop which 
is now being marketed. 

5. Market supplies of meats which 
compete with pork will be considerably 
smaller in 1949 than in recent years. 

Simerl concludes that there are no 
“sure things” in farming, but for .hog 
producers who know their business, a 
good-sized fall pig crop looks like a 
good bet. 


Here's Your Chance 


A TRIP TO THE CONVENTION 


INOLANA 


T’S A return engagement by pop- 

ular request. Yes... .a “relax 

and enjoy yourself” train trip 

next December to the American 

Farm Bureau Federation conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. 

You'll recall the swell time Illinois 
folks had on their trip to the AFBF 
convention in California. They've 
been asking us: ‘Be sure to charter 
a train for the next convention.” 


We've gone one better than that! 
We're giving you a choice of two spe- 
cial train trips. One train will go a 
southern route through Florida and up 
along the east coast. A second train 
will travel an eastern route going 
through Norfolk, Va., en route to 
Atlantic City and returning to Chicago 
by way of New York City. Both trains 
will go through Washington, D. C. 

Every day of the trips to the conven- 
tion has been planned as a sightseer’s 
holiday. Roy Johnson, IAA director 
of special services, says the railroads 
have arranged a number of side trips 
along the way, varying in interest 
from a trip in a glass. bottom boat 
through tropical Florida waters to a 
conducted tour of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experiemental 
farm at Beltsville, Md. : 

The southern trip will be longer 
by three days and will provide a 
greater variety of side trips. It will 
cost about $220, depending on the type 
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Map (right) shows 
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Illinois Central Rail- 
road. 


of travel accommodations desired. The 
eastern ay will cost about $175. Both 
figures include the cost of the railroad 
ticket, most meals en route, tips, and 
special sightseeing junkets. 


The IAA is making plans for 500 
persons to take the trip, about equally 
divided between the eastern and south- 
ern routes. Two folders giving com- 
plete details are being prepared and 
will be available soon to those interested. 


In the meantime you can be sure of 
a place on one of the trains by filling 
out the reservation request printed on 
these pages. After the IAA receives 
your reservation request it will be 
forwarded to the railroad handling 
your trip. 


Hotel reservations for the conven- 
tion in Atlantic City may be made 
through the IAA whether you are 
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going by special train or are arranging 
your own transportation. All letters 
relating to the trip and convention, in- 
cluding reservations for the special 
trains and hotel rooms during the 
AFBF annual meeting, should be ad- 
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YOU CAN GO TO 
ATLANTIC CITY 
THRU THE EAST 
OR VIA FLORIDA 


dressed to Roy Johnson, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, 43 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

The southern tour will leave on the 
Illinois Central Railroad Dec. 5. The 
train will arrive at Atlantic City on 
Dec. 13 and will leave after the con- 
vention on Dec. 16, arriving in Chica- 
go the next day. 

Features of this trip incude: A tour 
of Wilson Dam, a part of the TVA 
system; a bus trip through St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., oldest city in the United 


Roy P. Johnson RESERVATION REQUEST 
Illinois Agricultural Association 

43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Dear Sir: 

Here’s my request for reservations on the IAA special train. Please make train 
reservations for the following number of persons: ................. These train reservations 
are for the following route: (Check route desired) (a). Eastern trip on Pennsylvania 
Railroad (b). Southern trip on Illinois Central Railroad 

I want my reservation for the following type of Pullman car: (Check type desired) 
(a). Intermediate Pullman car: -........... (b). Standard Pullman car: .............. 
(Standard Pullman cars are newer and more expensive but both types of cars provide 
the same travel comforts). 

I wish the following type of berth: 

(a). Lower for one 
(b). Upper for one 
(c). Lower for two 
(d). Compartment for two 
(e). Compartment for three 

I also wish to reserve hotel reservations while at Atlantic City for the following 

number of persons: .........-.-.--- Following are the names and addresses of members of my 


(f ). Drawing room for two ~ 
(g). Drawing room for three 
(h). Drawing room for four -........-...-... 
(i ). Coach seat 


(my address) 


EASTERN TOUR SOUTHERN TOUR 


The following prices are the round trip train 
fare from Chicago to Atlantic City and return. 
They are subject to change between now and 
December. 


The following prices are the round trip train 

fare from Chicago to Atlantic City and return. 

They are subject to change between new and 
cem' . 


Intermediate Sleeping Cars 
One in lower: $219.31. One in upper: $212.17. 


States; two days of sightseeing at 

Miami; stops at St. Petersburg and 
e Sarasota, and sightseeing trips at 
Charleston, S. C., and Washington, 
\ D. C. 


$170.45 
$170.30 


One in lower: 


One in upper: 
Two in lower: 


The eastern train caravan will leave 
Chicago Dec. 8 on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, crossing Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, and arriving at Wash- 
ington, D. C. the next day. Special 
features will include: sightseeing trips 
through various public buildings in 
Washington; an overnight cruise on 
the Potomac River to Norfolk, Va.; 
a motor trip to colonial Williamsburg, 
Yorktown, and Langley Field; a tour 
and luncheon at Beltsville, and tours of 
Fort Meyer, Mt. Vernon, and other 
historical sites. The train will arrive 
at Atlantic City on Dec. 13 in time 
for the convention. 

It will leave Atlantic City on Dec. 
16 and will return to Chicago by way 
of New York City where tours have 
been arranged of Radio City, United 
Nations Headquarters at Lake Success, 
and a sightseeing trip of upper and 
lower New York. 

Each railroad will have representa- 
tives who will be in charge of the 
special trains. Charles P. McEvilly 
will represent the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and will handle details of the 
Southern trip. He is the district passen- 
ger agent who did such a fine job 
handling the special train which car- 
ried the Illinois Farm Bureau folks 
to the AFBF convention in San Fran- 
cisco in 1946. W. E. Millspaugh city 
passenger agent, will handle reserva- 
tions for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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southern P- 
proximately $135. 


pence (each) Two in lower: $203.66 (each person) 


Standard Sleeping Cars 


Two in compartment: 
Twe in drawing room: 


Three in drawing room: $177.65 (each) 


In addition to these Pullman accommodations 
it will be possible to ride by coach since the 
distances on this trip are not as great as the 


A coach ticket will cost ap- 


HE old statehouse at Vandalia in Fayette 
county is the 14th of our series of pic- 
turesque and historic Illinois scenes. 
Abraham Lincoln served part of his first 
term in the Illinois legislature in this 
building on its completion in 1836. When 


Front 
built it cost $16,000. (over 
The original state capital was moved in 


1820 from Kaskaskia to Vandalia and in 1839 
to Springfield. The cover picture shows the 
third Capitol building built in Vandalia. The 
first was destroyed by fire and the second con- 
sidered inadequate. 

On Feb. 25, 1837 the Assembly passed a 
bill providing that the state capital be re- 
moved from Vandalia to some place nearer 
the center of the state. Three days later 
Springfield was chosen. Gov. Thomas Carlin 
ordered all state records moved to Springfield 
by July 4, 1839. However, the state govern- 
ment did not actually function in Springfield 
until December, 1839. 


FLY-FREE PROGRAM IN HIGH GEAR 


FLY-FREE state this summer be- 
comes one step nearer reality as 
farmers move into the final stages 
of their campaign to rid their 
farms and communities of flies. 

Spraying of buildings and stock started 
on many farms early this month after a 
clean-up campaign to rob flies of breed- 
ing places had been completed. 

The sale of DDT, a new and power- 
ful fly killer, has been increased many 
times over last year. The Illinois Farm 
Supply Company reports that their sales 
of DDT have increased more than five 
times over last year. 

George E. Metzger, who has led the 
campaign for the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, says that most farms and many 
cities the size of county seat towns and 
smaller will be free from flies this sum- 
mer. : 

For the last two years Iowa has con- 
ducted a similar fly-free program that has 
been popular and successful. 


In many counties urban and rural 
groups are working together closely. In 
Livingston county the farm adviser, W. 
F. Coolidge, working in cooperation with 
commercial spray men, has held demon- 
strations on farms near Dwight, Chats- 
worth, Fairbury, Graymont, Flanagan, 
and other communities. More than 400 
farmers have attended. 

In addition to the spraying on the 
farms, two urban communities in the 
county, Pontiac and Fairbury, are plan- 
ning extensive fly eradication programs. 
The entire program has been given 
strong support by the newspapers in the 
county. 

Most of the farmers who have pur- 
chased DDT materials for spraying flies 
are buying the 50 per cent wettable pow- 
der. It is a safe livestock spray, easy to 
apply, and is inexpensive. For the 
average Illinois livestock farm $10 worth 


of DDT should rid the farm of flies all 
summer. 

In prone livestock, dairy cattle are 
sprayed weekly with a spray containing 
one-half pound of 50 per cent DDT 
water-wettable powder to three gallons of 
water. 

“Beef cattle are treated once a month 
with a spray containing one-fourth pound 
of 50 per cent DDT wettable powder in 
three gallons of water. 

In buildings and along fences it is 
not necessary to spray directly on the in- 
sect. DDT kills by paralyzing the in- 
sect’s nerve centers and very small 
amounts on any part of the fly’s body 
will penetrate and kill. Flies pick up a 
killing dose by walking on DDT residue. 

The state-wide campaign is being spon- 
sored by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
the University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, and the State Department of 
Public Health. 


I'M EXPECTIN 


LOTS OF MOUTHS 
TO FEED-- 50 


GROW FAST! 


= Unde Sam's Asking Farmers 


=~ To Raise 15% More Pigs 


ment, 


This Year For ‘49 Markets! 


Other Meats Expected 
to Be In Short Supply .... 


xX X X 


Careful management of feed sup- 
plies until 1948 grains become available 
is necessary. 

Careful management of our pig crop 
including early vaccination with Farm 
Bureau Serum also will be a wise invest- 


PREPARE IN TIME FOR ’49! 


oc Your Farm Bureau! 
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Summer heat is hazardous 
for worn tires! 


AVOID ACCIDENTS 


NEW- TIRE SAFETY 


New Blue Seal Tires are SAFE tires - 
worn tires cause accidents, (National 
Safety Council reports 5 deaths every 24 
hours due to tire failure.) 


a 
BLUE SEAL 


Blue Seal Master Tires are top quality, first line 
tires, They are safer, tougher, and more eco- 
nomical than lower quality tires, 

Why buy a second or third line tire when you 
can buy a TOP QUALITY, FIRST LINE tire that has 
the following outstanding features: 


@ SMOOTH RIDING @ BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 
@ COOL RUNNING @ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
@ WIDE TREAD @ HIGH DENSITY CORD 

@ EXTRA MILEAGE @ DEEP TREAD 

@ QUICK STOPPING © STRONG CARCASS 


Ask your Blue Seal Salesman to show you a 


BLUE SEAL Wade TIRE 


Distributed by 84 Member Companies Affiliated with Illinois Farm Supply Co. 
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6 o'clock in the morning in 

six below zero weather. Be- 

sides bus transportation is 
unsafe.” Variations of the above ‘state- 
ment have been heard so many times 
that it has been catalogued as the SIX- 
SIX-SIX objection.” 


Meeting the bus at 6 a.m. in sub-zero 
weather is the worst possible situation 
and rarely, if ever, should be tolerated. 
The second part of the statement is not 
quite accurate. No more than it would 
be accurate to say that train, or ship 
transportation is unsafe. 


\\ DON’T want my six-year-old 
| child meeting a school bus at 


Bus transportation is much safer 
than passenger car transportation. Ac- 
cording to figures furnished by the Na- 


tional Safety Council, school bus fatali-, 


ties in the United States are only .047 
per one million passenger miles while 
passenger car fatalities are 3.7 per one 
million passenger miles. 


School bus transportation has in- 
creased many times in Illinois since 
the school reorganization movement 
started. According to figures from the 
state superintendent’s office, Illinois 
had 625 school buses in January 1945, 
2200 in February 1948, and the figure 
after school reorganization is fairly com- 
plete, may be beyond 7000. 


Why Are Buses Safer? 


Perhaps a great many people would 
be interested in knowing what attempt 
is made or can be made by school bus 
operators to make school bus transporta- 
tion safe. In the first place, all 
school buses in Illinois are given a 
rigid safety inspection in December 
and August of each year at a regular 
bus inspection headquarters. Any de- 
ficiencies must be corrected before the 
bus is approved. Without this approval 
at the inspection headquarters, no 
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money is forthcoming from the state 
as reimbursement for pupil transporta- 
tion. 

Also the driver must have a chauf- 
feur’s license, must have had experience 
driving buses or trucks, must pass a 
health examination, a mental examina- 
tion on Illinois traffic laws, and an ex- 
amination in actually driving the bus, 
the two latter examinations being 
given by members of the state police. 

Then the administrative head of the 
school system has the responsibility of 
seeing that the school buses are in safe 


operating condition and of planning the . 


routes with an eye to the maximum 
safety, comfort, and convenience of 
those served. Among other duties he 
is to plan the school program for those 
children who arrive early or remain 
late on account of transportation 
schedules, so that they will under 
supervision at all times, and, if pos- 
sible, have a planned program of ac- 
tivity. 

The bus driver has the responsibility 
of keeping the bus in repair or report- 
ing needed repairs to the adminis- 
trator. Also he must maintain disci- 
pline and report unusual cases of mis- 
conduct on the bus to the adminis- 
trator. The driver is in full charge of 
the bus and the pupils while enroute. 
He must be obeyed. Through a large 
rear view mirror he has a reasonably 
good vision of what happens in the 
bus. The driver can stop the bus and 
correct a disobedient child or put him 
off the bus to walk home if the pupil's 
conduct is persistently unsatisfactory. 
It has been found that this punishment 
is a very powerful ‘“‘persuader.” 


Pupils’ Responsibility 


In addition to the responsibilities of 
bus drivers and administrators, the 
pupils have some definite responsibili- 
ties. They must obey monitors or pa- 


By JOHN K. COX, 
Director |AA Rural School Reiations 


RURAL SCHOOL BUS 
TRANSPORTATION 


trols on duty. These officers are gen- 
erally older children, charged with the 
duty of assisting younger pupils on and 
off the bus and helping them to get 
across traffic lanes. The stop arm on 
the bus is always to be extended when 
the bus is stopped if the bus is being 
used to transport pupils. The state 
law requires that all traffic from either 
direction stop while the school bus is 
stopped to take on or let off pupils on 
the highways. The bus driver is asked 
to report to the administrator the li- 
cense number of any driver who fails 
to heed the stop signal, who in turn 
reports such cases to the proper state 
authorities. 


Pupils may be assigned seats in the 
bus and allowed to move only by con- 
sent of the driver and when the bus is 
not in motion. Pupils must not use 
tobacco while being transported nor 


‘throw waste paper or other rubbish on 


the floor of the bus. Pupils must not 
extend their heads or arms out of bus 
windows. 


Buses in Motion 


When buses are in motion, the win- 
dows must be kept at a level high 
enough to discourage the thrusting of 
head or arms out of the windows. 
Windows cannot be lowered below a 
safe height in the newer buses. Pupils 
must not try to get on or off the ie 
or move about while the bus is in mo- 
tion. When pupils must cross the road 
to be picked up, the driver, (if the 


-patrol is not used) after looking for 


approaching cars, motions them to 
cross. Pupils must await the proper 
signal and cross promptly. Similar 
precautions are taken for unloading 
pupils. 

These responsibilities of the bus 
driver, the school administrator, and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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This excellent portrait is of Mary Marshall, 
youngest grandchild of H. T. Marshall, 
La Salle county, who has been prominent 
in Farm Bureau affairs for many years. 


Accompanied by her collie, Bob, Carolyn 

Martin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Mar- 

tin, White county, makes music with her 
banjo. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Picture page entries should be addressed 
to Picture Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association, 43 East 
Ohio, Chicago 11, Ill. If you wish picture returned, enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Entries are judged on origi- 
nality, clearness, and interest. Avoid shots of persons mere- 
ly looking toward camera. Best picture receives $5. Others 
published receive $1. 


*  * * 


PICTURE PAGE NOTE: The picture ed’tor is particularly 
interested at this time in scenes of picturesque and historic 
interest in Illinois for use on the picture page and on the 
Farm Bureau calendar. Pictures used on the calendar will 
receive, besides the regular picture page prize, an additional 
prize of $10. 


+ * * 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


On vacation at Eagle Lake in Canada, Kenneth (left) and 
William Palmer, sons of Harvey Palmer, Bureau county, 
show the results of a nice day’s fishing. This shot has 
all the elements of a good picture — sharp focus, ex- 
cellent exposure, strong human interest, and lack of 
camera-consciousness. 
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Farm Bureau 


Folks In 


Pictures 


Mrs. Bernice M. McPheron, Macon county, 
calls this picture of her home “Apple Bios- 
soms and Fried Chicken.” 


With an empty pipe Pat Kerstien, Evans- 

ville, ind., does a good job of imitating 

Grandpa Charles Grogan, Lawrence county, 
during visit to grandparents farm. 


6 o'clock in the morning in 

six below zero weather. Be- 

sides bus transportation is 
unsafe.’’ Variations of the above state- 
ment have been heard so many times 
that it has been catalogued as the SIX- 
SIX-SIX objection.” 


Meeting the bus at 6 a.m. in sub-zero 
weather is the worst possible situation 
and rarely, if ever, should be tolerated. 
The second part of the statement is not 
guite accurate. No more than it would 
be accurate to say that train, or ship 
transportation is unsafe. 


\\ DON'T want my six-year-old 
| child meeting a school bus at 


Bus transportation is much safer 
than passenger car transportation. Ac- 
cording to figures furnished by the Na- 


tional Safety Council, school bus fatali-, 


ties in the United States are only .047 
per one million passenger miles while 
passenger car fatalities are 3.7 per one 
million passenger miles. 


School bus transportation has in- 
creased many times in Illinois since 
the school reorganization movement 
started. According to figures from the 
state superintendent's office, Mlinois 
had 625 school buses tn January 1945, 
2200 in February 1948, and the figure 
after school reorganization is fairly com- 
plete, may be beyond 7000. 


Why Are Buses Safer? 


Perhaps a great many people would 
be interested in knowing what attempt 
is made or can be made by school bus 
operators to make school bus transporta- 
tion — safe. In the first place, all 
school buses in Illinois are given a 
rigid safety inspection in December 
and August of each year at a regular 
bus inspection headquarters. Any de- 
ficiencies must be corrected t before the 
bus is approved. Without this approval 
at the inspection headquarters, no 
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money is forthcoming from the state 
as reimbursement for pupil transporta- 
tion. 

Also the driver must have a chauf- 
feur’s license, must have had experience 
driving bules or trucks, must pass a 
health examination, a mental examina- 
tion on Illinois traffic laws, and an ex- 
amination in actually driving the bus, 
the two latter examinations being 
given by members of the state police. 

Then the administrative head of the 
school system has the responsibility of 
seeing that the school buses are in safe 
operating condition and of planning the 
routes with an eye to the maximum 
safety, comfort, and convenience of 
those served. Among other duties he 
is to plan the school program for those 
children who arrive early or remain 
late on account of transportation 
schedules, so that they will be under 
supervision at all times, and, if pos- 
sible, have a planned program of ac- 
tivity. 

The bus driver has the responsibility 
of keeping the bus in repair or report- 
ing needed repairs to the adminis- 
trator. Also he must maintain disci- 
pline and report unusual cases of mis- 
conduct on the bus to the adminis- 
trator. The driver is in full charge of 
the bus and the pupils while enroute. 
He must be obeyed. Through a large 
rear view mirror he has a reasonably 
good vision of what happens in the 
bus. The driver can stop the bus and 
correct a disobedient child or put him 
off the bus to walk home if the pupil’s 
conduct is persistently unsatisfactory. 
It has been found that this punishment 
is a very powerful “persuader.” 


Pupils’ Responsibility 


In addition to the responsibilities of 
bus drivers and administrators, the 
pupils have some definite responsibili- 
ties. They must obey monitors or pa- 


RURAL SCHOOL BUS 
TRANSPORTATION 


trols on duty. These officers are gen- 
erally older children, charged with the 
duty of assisting younger pupils on and 
off the bus and helping them to get 
across traffic lanes. The stop arm on 
the bus is always to be extended when 
the bus is stopped if the bus is being 
used to transport pupils. The state 
law requires that all traffic from either 
direction stop while the school bus is 
stopped to take on or let off pupils on 
the highways. The bus driver is asked 
to report to the administrator the li- 
cense number of any driver who fails 
to heed the stop signal, who in turn 
reports such cases to the proper state 
authorities. 


Pupils may be assigned seats in the 
bus and allowed to move only by con- 
sent of the driver and when the bus is 
not in motion. Pupils must not use 
tobacco while being transported nor 
throw waste paper or other rubbish on 
the floor of the bus. Pupils must not 
extend their heads or arms out of bus 
windows. 


Buses in Motion 


When buses are in motion, the win- 
dows must be kept at a level high 
enough to discourage the thrusting of 
head or arms out of the windows. 
Windows cannot be lowered below a 
safe height in the newer buses. Pupils 
must not try to get on or off the bus 
or move about while the bus is in mo- 
tion. When pupils must cross the road 
to be picked up, the driver, (if the 
patrol is not used) after looking for 
approaching cars, motions them to 
cross. Pupils must await the proper 
signal and cross promptly. Similar 
precautions are taken for unloading 
pupils. 

These responsibilities of the bus 
driver, the school administrator, and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Mrs. Bernice M. McPheron, Macon county, 
calls this picture of her home ‘‘Apple Blos- 
soms and Fried Chicken.”’ 


Farm Bureau 


This excellent portrait is of Mary Marshall, With an empty pipe Pat Kerstien, Evans- 


Grandpa Charles Grogan, Lawrence county, 


youngest grandchild of H. T. Marshall, F Ik i ville, Ind., does a good job of imitating 
oO Ss n during visit to grandparents farm. 


La Salle county, who has been prominent 
in Farm Bureau affairs for many years. 
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Accompanied by her collie, Bob, Carolyn Pictu res 


Martin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Mar- 
tin, White county, makes music with her 
banjo. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


On vacation at Eagle Lake in Canada, Kenneth (left) and 
William Palmer, sons of Harvey Palmer, Bureau county, 
show the results of a nice day's fishing. This shot has 
all the elements of a good picture — sharp focus, ex- 
cellent exposure, strong human interest, and lack of 
camera-consciousness. 
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ERALD Smith, a quiet, soft-spoken farmer near Leland 

in La Salle county, has a record as one of the best hog- 

men in Illinois. 

Year after year he has been outstanding in the member- 

ship of the Farm Bureau Farm Management Service to 
which he has belonged for 17 years. One year recently his 
record on hog production was the best in the state. 

Smith employs no practices in raising his hogs that are not 
generally known and used by good farmers. His formula com- 
bines sanitation with proper feeding. It works well on the 
600 pigs he raises each year on his 160-acre farm. 

This formula of sanitation and proper feeding has paid 
Smith handsomely. He says that in the 20 years he has been 
farming his pigs have returned from $150-$170 for each $100 
of feed consumed. 

‘They've helped to pay for this farm too,” Smith added. He 
bought the place in 1938, and is still a man of modest means. 
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Top: Hogs on Smith farm are raised on clean ground. These 
three sows raised 25 pigs, farrowed in individual houses. Right 
background is farmstead. Center: Gerald Smith, owner, second 
from right, shoots serum into armpit while Spencer Grover injects 
virus into ham. Holding pig are Ernie Jacobs, left, and Noel Shef- 
field, right. Lester Smith, owner's son, holds extra syringe at far 
right. Bottom: These healthy pigs in pen awaiting vaccination are 
product of good feeding plus proper sanitation. 


PROPER ‘ CAREFUL 
FEEDING § SANITATION 


HIGH HOG PROFITS 


For Smith, like many farmers, has had to earn his way. He 
started as a hired man in his home county, Jefferson, and 
worked four years for other farmers before starting for himself. 
He farmed two years in Jefferson county and 11 in La Salle 
before buying the farm he is now on. 

As part of his sanitation program Smith farrows his pigs on 
clean ground away from the buildings. He uses individual 
houses to farrow his pigs. Some of these houses are 20 years 
old. They not only last well but are simple to build and easy 
to keep clean and warm. Smith would have no other kind. 
His 47 gilts raised 320 pigs, an average of seven, and all were 
farrowed in these houses. 

He also vaccinates his pigs against hog cholera as a matter 
of routine. He generally works with four or five neighbors 
as a team on this job. This is one insurance policy Smith 
wouldn’t do without. 

Smith changes his pasture for his pigs each year. He uses 
only alfalfa for pasture. They are self fed from the time they 
first start to eat grain-until they are shipped to market. 

He follows closely the experiments and recommendations of 
the colleges of agriculture at Illinois, Purdue, and other state 
universities on feeds and feeding practices. He relies chiefly 
on oats, corn, alfalfa meal, buying soybean oil meal and lin- 
seed meal for protein. He feeds tankage when it is available. 

Smith spends time with his hogs when they need it, par- 
ticularly at farrowing time. He keeps the feed hoppers 
full and sees to it that his pigs are well bedded, particularly 
in the spring months, but does not pamper his animals. 

Feeding and caring for his 600 hogs this spring, including 
more than 200 heavy fall hogs in the fattening pen, takes 
Smith and his son, Lester, about two hours a day normally. 

The fattening hogs are sheltered in a cattle barn and feed 
on a concrete floor next to a large corn bin. They are fed 
in large self feeders which are filled from wagons. This 
helps to cut down on the time needed to care for his hogs. 

Although 1948 may prove to be a bad hog year for Smith, 
he says he'll keep at it, although it may mean cutting down 
on fall litter numbers. Good hog years always follow bad 
years, Smith has found, and it doesn’t pay to jump in and 
out of the hog business. 

One of Smith’s good hog years was in 1932 when his hogs 
returned $192 for each $100 worth of feed eaten. His 
total profit was low, however because corn was worth only 
19c a bushel. (Continued on page 18) 
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BLUE SEAL 
oe PASTURE SUPPLEMENT 


Guaranteed 42% Protein 


Self- feed free choice. Keep Blue Seal 

Pasture Supplement and shelled corn in 

self feeders at all times. This system 

o> cuts grain consumption 50% and saves 

> labor. It is the most economical method 
of producing pork. 


an BLUE SEAL 
: HOG SUPPLEMENT 


. Guaranteed 40% Protein 


\ Self- feed free choice. Keep Hog Sup- 
H plement and shelled corn in self feeders 
a id at alltimes. Blue Seal Hog Supplement 
} contains Alfalfa Meal and all the Miner- 
als and Vitamins contained in good 


> legume pasture. This is an ideal method bi amt 
of feeding pigs in dry lot. (z) 
eu BLUE SEA 


Your Blue Seal Geed Salesman will deliuer directly Lo your farm. 


Distributed exclusively by 72 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago } 
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Top: Hogs on Smith farm are raised on clean ground. These 


three sows raised 25 pigs, farrowed in individual houses. Right , 
background is farmstead. Center: Gerald Smith, owner, second 
from right, shoots serum into armpit while Spencer Grover injects f 
virus into ham. Holding pig are Ernie Jacobs, left, and Noel Shef- >. AY 
field, right. Lester Smith, owner’s son, holds extra syringe at far 2 : 
right. Bottom: These healthy pigs in pen awaiting vaccination are 

product of good feeding plus proper sanitation. 
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) pigs he raises each year on his 160-acre farm. on fall litter numbers. Good hog years always follow bad 
This of sanitation and proper feeding has paid — years, Smith has found, and it doesn’t pay to Jump in and 
hh ly. He says that in the 20 years he has been — out of the hog business. 
irming his pigs have returned from $150-8170 for each S100 One of Smith's good hog years was in 1932 when his hogs . 
feed consumed. returned $192 for cach $100 worth of feed eaten. His 
They've helped to pay for this farm too,” Smith added. He total profit was low, however because corn was worth only 
ight the place in 1938. and is still a man of modest means. 19¢ a bushel. (Continued on p. 18) 
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Your Blue Seal Feed Salerman will deliuer directly to your farm. 


Distributed exclusively by 72 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago 
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Guaranteed 42% Protein 
Self- feed free choice. Keep Blue Seal 
Pasture Supplement and shelled corn in 
self feeders at all times. This system 
cuts grain consumption 50% and saves 


labor. It is the most economical method 
of producing pork. 


Guaranteed 40% Protein 
Self- feed free choice. Keep Hog Sup- 
plement and shelled corn in self feeders 
at alltimes. Blue Seal Hog Supplement 
contains Alfalfa Meal and all the Miner- 
als and Vitamins contained in good 
legume pasture. This is an ideal method 
of feeding pigs in dry lot. , 
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In top picture Director Webb (left) is shown with his Dad at Illinois 

Farm Supply gas tank. 2. At home with wife and daughters, Sue, and 

Carolyn. 3. In front of Webb home with daughters. And (bottom) 

showing to Jack Howlett, southern Iilinois organization director, grass 

waterway and concrete spillway to prevent erosion caused by care- 
lessness of previous owner. 


IAA DIRECTOR FINDS 


Gass Farming — 


most profitable 


This is the 16th in a series of articles to further acquaint you 
with the men who represent you on the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation board of directors. 


\ \ OOD fences make good neighbors,” an American poet 

once said. It’s true, too, that good fences are made by 

good farmers. So when the Webbs, Albert and his 

father, J. S., rebuilt their fences several years ago, 

they did something which symbolized the sturdy farm 
background of the Webb family. 

Into six feet of concrete they sank heavy railroad rails for 
corner posts. It would take a tractor to budge them. The 
Webbs have been on the land east of Ewing a long time — five 
generations of them. Since 1818 when Albert’s great great 
grandfather came from Kentucky. The Webbs build things to 
last, even fence posts, because they plan to be there for a long 
time to come. 

As Illinois Agricultural Association director from the 25th 
district; Albert Webb has represented the counties of Randolph, 
Perry, Franklin, Jackson; Williamson, Union, Pulaski, and 
Alexander, since 1946. He succeeded August Eggerding of 
Randolph county. 

The Webbs, father and son, consider themselves “grass 
farmers.” They operate 600 acres in partnership and raise pure 
bred polled Herefords as their principal activity. 

Director Webb attended the local rural school and the 
Ewing College Academy at nearby Ewing. Later he enrolled 
at Southern Illinois University and received his degree in com- 
merce at the University of Illinois in 1928. 

Following graduation he taught at Dahlgren high school 
for three years then joined the Farm Security Administration as 
a supervisor. He helped make some of the first Tenant Pur- 
chase Loans. Later he served for two years as a land appraiser 
for the same loans in southern Illinois. 

His travels in southern Illinois familiarized him with 
problems of erosion and over-cropping, so when he returned to 

thé home farm, he promoted contouring and terracing. He 
‘ banned up-and-down-hill plowing and turned large tracts of 
cropland into pasture and hay. 

By careful selection, Webb has made a great improvement 
in the beef cattle herd. The bull, A.L.F. Choice Domino 10, 
is a five-eighths brother to the world’s champion bull shown at 
Knoxville in 1947. About 75 cows are maintained and the young 
bulls are sold off as breeding stock. 

To use pasture lands efficiently, he carries a flock of 125 
breeding ewes and buys about 600 additional feeder lambs each 
year. Webb buys 300-400 baby chicks each year and keeps a lay- 
ing flock of around 200 hens. These are disposed of about the 
time they are one year old. A few pigs are raised for the family’s 
own use. Director Webb likes horses and usually has a few 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't. Editor, IAA Record 


registered mounts on the farm. 


Of the cropped land, an average of 
100 acres are in wheat, 60 in corn, 
and 40 in soybeans. For winter feed- 
ing he puts up corn silage and alfalfa 
and clover hay. 


When the Webbs took over an 80- 
acre field about 15 years ago it was 
badly eroded. Today it is an excellent 
pasture with some of the first terraces 
ever built in the community. The 
eroded gully which ran through the 
heart of the field was once deep enough 
to swallow 100 automobiles. Now it is 
partially filled in and grassed. Water 
runoff is slowed down by the terraces 
and four concrete spillways. 


All of the fields have been limed 
two or three times. All but 60 acres 
have had applications of 1,000 pounds 
of rock phosphate to the acre, and all 
have had some potash and nitrogen. 
The Webbs now spread concentrated 
fertilizers shortly before planting. 

Webb’s grandfather was the first 
farmer in the community to use lime- 
stone and phosphate about 40 years 
ago when the University of Illinois set 
up an experiment field at Ewing. 
Director Webb follows the precedent 
set by his grandfather and goes a step 
further with a balanced program of 
plant feeding. . 

A number of labor saving devices 
are used on the Webb farm. For 
instance, silage is unloaded by pulling 
a false endgate from the front to the 
back of the wagon or truck, thus 
eliminating hand work. He uses a 
field cutter and blower besides. Baled 
hay is raised to the ceiling of the barn 
where it is dropped on a conveyor 
and moved to any place in the barn 
without any rehandling necessary. Di- 
rector Webb designed and built the 
conveyor. 

His father was a charter member of 
the Franklin County Farm Bureau. 
About that time Albert had a joint 
membership with him. Director Webb 
was elected to the Franklin County 
Farm Bureau board about 1930. He 
was appointed secretary and served 
four years. About 1937 he became pres- 
ident of his Farm Bureau and served 
four years. He is chairman of his 
district soil conservation committee and 
chairman of the agricultural committee 
of the Benton Chamber of Commerce. 

Webb is also on the state committee 
of the Farm and Home Administration. 
He is a member of the Benton Lions 
Club and is a 32nd degree Mason. 
He is also affiliated with the East St. 
Louis Shrine. He is a steward in the 
First Methodist Church at Benton. 
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Director Webb keeps the quality of his 
polled Herefords high with top ‘ quality 


Here is his number one prize bull. 


He was president of his local school 
board when consolidation was being 
considered and voted to “buy, with 
other school districts, the facilities of 
Ewing College (it closed in 1925). 
When the trial consolidation at Ewing 
College worked, Webb voted with the 
majority for district consolidation the 
following year. 

Mrs. Webb is the former Ruby 
Stokes of West Frankfort. He has 
three children: Frances Jean, 17; 
Carolyn Anne, 7; and Sue Elaine, 5. 

“Our family has been wrapped up 
in Farm Bureau since its beginning,” 
Webb said. “We try to support it 


Albert Webb of Ewing, Franklin county. 


100 per cent. I feel sure we always 
will. It seems the only sensible thing 
for us farmers to do — that is, back 
your Farm Bureau. By doing that you 
help your neighbors and yourself.” 


GISH NAMED IAA 
SOILS DIRECTOR 


RoceR E. GISH, 34, of Paducah, Ky., 

has been employed as the new direc- 
tor of soil conservation activities for the 
Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

Gish fills the posi- 
tion vacated by John 
R. Spencer who left 
the IAA in 1946 to 
work with a Lee 
county limestone 
company. 

Gish, who re- 
ceived his master of 
science degree this 
spring from Iowa 
State College, has 
had more than 10 years of technical and 
practical experience in soil conservation 
work. 

After two years at Paducah Junior 
College he worked for the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service from 1935 to 1943 and 
was in the army from 1943 to 1945. 
From January, 1945, to March, 1946, he 
worked for the Geological Survey in 
Washington. He is married and has a 
six-months’-old daughter. 


Roger Gish 


NAME CAMP MANAGER 

Eugene H. Schroth, Paxton high school 
teacher, has been named manager of the 
4-H Memorial Camp near Monticello. 
He was appointed for the 1948 season 
starting July 1. 


The second annual Illinois conference 
of soil conservation district directors will 
be held at the U. of I. July 27-30. 


Yellow Globes yielded from his 30 acres 
last year. 


In top picture Director Webb (left) is shown with his Dad at Illinois 

Farm Supply gas tank. 2. At home with wife and daughters, Sue, and 

Carolyn. 3. In front of Webb home with daughters. And (bottom) 

showing to Jack Howlett, southern Illinois organization director, grass 

waterway and concrete spillway to prevent erosion caused by care- 
lessness of previous owner. 
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Grass Farmin 
most profitable 


This is the 16th in a series of articles to further acquaint you 
with the men who represent you on the Illinois Agricultural As- 


On be ard Of directors 


\ \ OOD fences make good neighbors,’’ an American poet 

once said. It's true, too, that good fences are made by 

good farmers. So when the Webbs, Albert and his 

father, J. S., rebuilt their fences several years ago, 

they did something which symbolized the sturdy f farm 
background of the Webb family. 

Into six feet of concrete they sank heavy railroad rails for 
corner posts. It would take-a tractor to budge them. The 
Webbs have been on the land east of Ewing a long time — five 
generations of them. Since 1818 when Albert's great great 
gre andfather came from Kentucky. The Webbs build things to 
last, even fence posts, because they plan to be there for a long 
time to come. 

As Illinois Agricultural Association director from the 25th 
district, Albert Webb has represented the counties of Randolph. 
Perry, Franklin, Jackson, ee Union, Pulaski, and 
Alexander, since 1946. He succeeded August Eggerding of 
Randolph county. 

The Webbs, father and son, consider themselves “grass 
farmers.” They operate 600 acres in partnership and raise pure 
bred polled Herefords as their principal activity. 

Director Webb attended the local rural school and the 
Ewing College Academy at nearby Ewing. Later he enrolled 
at Southern IIlinots University and received his degree in com- 
merce at the University of Hlinois in 1928 

Following graduation he taught at Dahlgren high school 
for three years then joined the Farm Security Administration as 
a supervisor. He helped make some of the first Tenant Pur- 
chase Loans. Later he served for two years as a land appraiser 
tor the same loans in southern Illinois. 

His travels in southern Illinois familiarized him with 
problems of erosion and over-cropping, so when he returned to 
the home farm, he promoted contouring and terracing. He 
neues up-and-down-hill plowing and turned large tracts of 

opland into pasture and hay. 

By careful selection, W ‘ebb has made a creat improvement 
in the beet cattle herd. The bull. A.L.F. Choice Domino 10, 
is a five-eighths brother to the world’s champion bull shown at 
Knoxville in 1947. About 75 cows are maintained and the young 
bulls are sold off as breeding stock. 

To use pasture lands efficiently, he carries a flock of 125 
breeding ewes and buys about 600 additional feeder lambs each 
year. Webb buys 300-400 baby chicks each year and keep s a lay- 
ing flock of around 200 hens. These are disposed of about the 
time they are one year old. A few pigs are raised for the family’s 
own use. Director Webb likes horses and usually has a few 
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registered mounts on the farm. 


Of the cropped land, an average of 
100 acres are in wheat, 60 in corn, 
and 40 in soybeans. For winter feed- 
ing he puts up corn silage and alfalfa 
and clover hay. 

When the Webbs took over an 80- 
acre field about 15 years ago it was 
badly eroded. Today it is an excellent 
pasture with some of the first terraces 
ever built in the community. The 
eroded gully which ran through the 
heart of the field was once deep enough 
to swallow 100 automobiles. Now it is 
partially filled in and grassed. Water 
runoff is slowed down by the terraces 
and four concrete s spillways. 


All of the fields have been limed 
two or three times. All but 60 acres 
have had applications of 1,000 pounds 
of rock phosphate to the acre, and all 
have had some potash and nitrogen. 
The Webbs now spread concentrated 
fertilizers shortly before planting. 

Webb’s grandfather was the first 
farmer in the community to use lime- 
stone and phosphate about 40 years 
ago when the University of Illinois set 
up an experiment field at Ewing. 
Director Webb follows the precedent 
set by his grandfather and goes a step 
further with a balanced program of 
plant feeding. 

A number of labor saving devices 
are used on the Webb farm. For 
instance, silage is unloaded by pulling 
a false endgate from the front to the 


back of the wagon or truck, thus 
eliminating hand work. He uses a 
field cutter and blower besides. Baled 


hay is raised to the ceiling of the barn 
where it 1s drop ped on a conveyor 
and moved to any place in the barn 
without any rehandling necessary. Di- 
rector Webb designed and built the 
conveyor. 

His father was a charter member of 
the Franklin County Farm Bureau. 
About that time Albert had a_ joint 
membership with him. Director Webb 


was elected to the Franklin County 
Farm Bureau board about 1930. He 
was appointed secretary and served 


four years. About 1937 he became pres- 
ident of his Farm Bureau and served 
four years. He is chairman of his 
district soil conservation committee and 
chairman of the agricultural committee 
of the Benton Chamber of Commerce. 
Webb is also on the state committee 
of the Farm and Home Administration. 
He is a member of the Benton Lions 
Club and is a 32nd degree Mason. 
He is also affiliated with the East St. 
Louis Shrine. He is a steward in the 
First Methodist Church at Benton. 
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the quality of his 
polled Herefords high with top quality 
sires. Here is his number one prize bull. 


Director Webb keeps 


He was president of his local school 
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board when consolidation was being 
considered and voted to buy, with 
other school districts, the facilities of 


Ewing College (at closed in 1925) 
When the trial consolidation at Ewing 
College worked, Webb voted with the 
majority for district consolidation the 
following year. 


Mrs. Webb is the former Ruby 
Stokes of West Frankfort. He has 
three children: Frances Jean, 17 
Carolyn Anne, 7; and Sue Elaine, 5 

“Our family has been wrapped uy 
in Farm Bureau since its beginning,” 
Webb said. “We try to support it 


Shaded area outlines the 25th district 
which is represented on the HUlinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of directors by 
Albert Webb of Ewing, Franklin county. 
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OGER E. GISH, 344, 
has been employed 
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State College, has 


had more than 10 years of technical and 
practical experience in soil conservat! 
work. 

After two Paducah 
College he worked for the U.S. Soil ose: 
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Onions may be a vale of tears to Mrs. 

Housewife, but to Harold Gatzke, 35-year- 

old McHenry County farmer, they're $70,- 

000 worth of joy. Gatzke is shown with 

a sack from the 21,000 bushel crop of 

Yellow Globes yielded from his 30 acres 
last year. 
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Tennessee and Illinois 
Farm Bureau officials 
complete plans for 
July visit of 296 Ten- 
nessee Farm Bureau 
Federation members 
to 23 Hlinois county 
Farm Bureaus and the 
IAA offices. Left to 
right, seated: O. R. 
Long, executive sec- 
retary, TFBF; Vernon 
Vaniman, AFBF; Clyde 
York, TFBF insurance 
staff. Standing, left to 
right: Larry Brandon, 
Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation; George E. 
Metzger, IAA; and 
Roy Johnson, IAA. 


Feeding Plus Sanitation 
Equals High Hog Profits 


(Continued from page 14) 


He has started to feed a few steers 
during the last several years but does 
not keep milk cows. He did, however, 
when he first started farming and would 
advise any young farmer starting out to 
keep four to six dairy cows. “It keeps 
those troublesome little bills paid up 
that seem to get to be a burden.” 

The buildings on the Smith farm are 
neat and trim. Everything is picked up. 
He likes to have things clean — and 
this goes for the way his pigs are raised 
because it just doesn’t pay to court 
trouble, Smith says. 

Since his farm is level and fertile much 
of the land is planted to corn and small 
grain to feed his hogs and cattle. This 
year about half the acreage was in corn 
and the rest in oats and alfalfa for hay 
and pasture. 

Corn yields in recent years have aver- 
aged 102 bushels an acre. This provides 
between seven and eight thousand bush- 
els of corn for Smith to feed his hogs. 
The amount of corn he raises does not 
limit his hog program because he feels 
that he can make just as much by buying 
and feeding corn, except for the elevator 
operator's commission, as from the corn 
he raises on his own farm. 

A loyal and sincere booster for Farm 
Bureau in his home community, Smith 
buys his farm supplies through Farm Bu- 
reau when it is possible to do so. He is 
particularly sold on the Farm Bureau 
serum and virus which he buys by the 
case, and which he has used successfully 
for many years. 

By location his farm is particularly 
suited to hog farming. Smith is located 
in a'surplus grain area. He lives, within 
100 miles of the great Chicago stock 
yards and can get his hogs to market 
quickly by truck. 
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FOUR FROM ILLINOIS 
ATTEND NATIONAL 
4-H CLUB CAMP 


OUR Illinois 4-H club members at- 

tended the 18th National 4-H club 
camp as representatives of the state’s 45,- 
000 club members in mid-June. 

The lucky four were Athylin Harris, 
Pulaski county; Meta Marie Keller, La 
Salle; Gilbert Blankenship, Kendall, and 
Robert Willret, DeKalb. These young 
people were selected on the basis of out- 
standing 4-H achievements, leadership 
qualities, and accomplishment in project 
and community activities. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
contributed $100 towards the expenses 
of the four delegates to Washington. 


FORD COUNTY TOPS 
STATE IN SALE 
OF SECURITY BONDS 


ORD county led the state in the Se- 

curity Loan Drive report for the period 
ending May 22, according to a report is- 
sued in June by A. J. Rauen, state di- 
rector of the U.S. Savings Bonds divi- 
sion. 

Ford reached 86.8 per cent of its quota 
to top the entire state. Purchase of sav- 
ings bonds by Ford county residents 
amounted to $392,411. 

Other counties among the first ten in 
the state on goal percentage attainments 
were: Menard, Hamilton, Schuyler, Cum- 
berland, DeKalb, Henderson, Kendall, 
Morgan, and Pike. 

The Security Drive objective is to 
urge each and every citizen to provide 
financial security for himself and his 
family by investing to the limit in the 
world’s best investment—United States 
Savings Bonds. Aside from financial se- 
curity and stability for the nation, farm- 
ers will benefit individually by having 
adequate financial reserves to protect 
themselves from the natural hazards of 
their business. 


EDGAR GRAIN MANAGER 
‘Carlton Cannon, Coal City, has been 
employed to manage the newly organ- 
ized Edgar County Grain Company 
starting July 1. The company will op- 
erate four elevators «and sell plant food 
and Blue Seal feed in Edgar county. 


Growth of Farm Cooperatives 


ILLINOIS 


In Millions of Dollars 


PURCHASING 


Source: University of Illinois 
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Photo — Courtesy, National Safety Council 


No, we know you weren’t driving, and that this isn’t 
your car. Yet this accident cost you money if you 
were insured by the same company that’s going to pay 
insurance costs on this car. Every time a policy holder 
in your company smashes up a car, YOU share in pay- 
ing the damage expenses. 


That’s why farmers pay a penalty — Farm Bureau 
members like yourself — when they carry auto insur- 
ance with companies who insure everybody, farmers 
and city folk alike. Congested, fast-moving traffic 
which urban drivers face daily means RISK . . . higher 
premiums to cover a higher percentage of loss. Farmers 
generally drive shorter distances at more moderate 
speeds. They deserve insurance rates proportionate 
to their lesser risks. 


That’s why Country Mutual Casualty Company offers 
Farm Bureau members the lowest possible rates. You 
are a PREFERRED RISK. See your Country Mutual 
Casualty representative tomorrow about fuller insur- 
ance coverage at lower cost to you, a Farm Bureau 
member. 


JULY, 1948 


43 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Mason county representatives develop plans for rural young married group. 


The initial 


committee held a dinner meeting in Mason City and consisted of (left to right) Morris 
Bell, Home Adviser Mrs. John Fisher, Mrs. Morris Bell, Dick Stone, Mrs. Dick Stone, Alfred 
Mangold, Mrs. Alfred Mangold, and Farm Adviser Ray Watson. 


[car cogaronannrmnege neering: 


RURAL YOUTH 


1IT) UILDING and maintaining membership 
B has long been a problem in our group,” 

were the frank, opening words of Bob 
Kuhn, DuPage, in answer to a question sent 
out to Rural Youth presidents on how to 
build and maintain membership. Such honest 
facing-up of membership problems is character- 
istic of successful Rural Youth groups. 

Bob continues, ““We are making some prog- 
ress from knowledge gained through past ex- 
periences and some new experiments. People 
usually attend their first meeting through the 
invitation of a friend. A planned progratu is 
the first factor in holding the member's inter- 
est.” 

Youth Assistant, Edith Rose Ellias, Pulaski- 
Alexander, says, “One of the most successful 
means we have used in building membership 
was the visiting of seven high schools by 
president Kenneth Taake and myself. An 
invitation was extended to all eligible students. 
The principals were most cooperative.” 

Mariam McConville says La Salle has good 
results in getting members from rural high 
school graduates. Her follow-up publicity is 
good: “Recently we have been allowed a 
15 minute program on radio station WLPO 
and through their kindness we can tell all in 
our county about our organization.” 

Joe Schneider, St. Clair, writes, “Planning 
our entire regular meeting ahead of time has 
contributed most in building and maintaining 
membership. Different individuals lead dis- 
cussions and recreation at each meeting.” He 
lists bowling, educational tours, square danc- 
ing, publicity, leading recreation for teen-age 
groups, and personal invitations as helpful. 
“By this plan we have about doubled our 
membership in six months.” 

Harold Schroeder’s cheery note reads: 
“Here in our grand county of McLean we 
have a membership drive once a year.’ He 
advises, “Have a definite program with plenty 
of recreation.” But he ends gloomily, “Our 
worst trouble in maintaining membership is 
that members continually get married.” 

“Over half of our group was married,” ac- 
cording to Donald Duncan, Stark. “Reor- 
ganization in January and a new member 
campaign has resulted in a fair membership. 
We try to have an educational feature for 
each meeting, such as the study of farm 
safety.”” 

Jackson almost completely changed its 
membership during the last year due in part 
to marriages. Clifford Seibel says, “We are 
trying to fit the programs to the needs and 
wishes of the younger group.” Membership 
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is gained largely through letters and by en- 
couraging members to bring their friends. 

Marian Rueter, Scott, writes that ‘‘Enthusi- 
asm flared and a good many members were 
gained in our last membership drive.’ Charles 
Thornton, Sangamon, points out, “We seldom 
lose a member for any reason other than 
marriage. Rural Youth is stimulated by extra 
entertainment in addition to the regular meet- 
ing.” 

Odell Hensen, Marion, had around 20 new 
faces recently. Three weeks before the meet- 
ing a letter was sent to rural teachers asking 
for mames and addresses of children whom 
they had taught who would now be of Rural 
Youth age. Letters were sent to many of 
them inviting them to attend the next meeting. 
More letters will now be sent out. 

Recently organized JoDaviess, Wilfred 
Wolfram, first president, is sponsoring its® 
first six-month series of programs. New com- 
mittees coming from different parts of the 
county plan activities for each month. Each 
member is encouraged to bring a prospective 
member. Variety is stressed. 

Dale Bauer leads Christian in a pre-meeting - 
discussion of plans one week previous to the 
scheduled meeting. Ten people help make 
these monthly plans. Five of this 10 hold 
over from the previous meeting and five are 
new members, providing participation and in- 
terest. Bob Benton, Richland, uses a variety 
of equipment games to attract and hold new 
members. ; 

Arden Chapple, Livingston, increases mem- 
bership through hayrides and dances in dif- 


These are the officers 
of the recently-organ- 
ized Rural Youth 
group at Cisne for 
farm youth in the 
north end of Wayne 
county. Standing: 
Neal Auvil, Lucille 
Burton, Annamae Mc- 
Cracken, Warren Sim- 
mons, Joy Auvil. 
Seated: Don Hilliard, 
Alice Gochenour, vice- 
president; Genevieve 
Hufhines, president; 
and Catherine Simp- 
son, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


ferent parts of the county, “conducts short 
business meetings, and provides good recrea- 
tion.” Harold Harms, Iriquois, thinks box 
socials and guest speakers are helpful. He 
refers to Miss Fannie Brooks’ address on un- 
dulant fever as creating high interest. . 

Bill Schorfheide of Washington lists sug- 
gestions for building and maintaining Rural 
Youth membership: “(1) Well-planned and 
balanced programs, (2) Active standing mem- 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON 
Director Young People’s Activities 


bership, reception, and rotating committees, 
(3) Community service activities, (4) Meeting 
place in center of county, (5) Publicity, (6) 
Individual cooperation, (7) Use friendliness 
as your motto.” 

Eunice Lind, Bureau, is working for variety 
in the entire program with representatives par- 
ticipating in many different recreational, ath- 
letic, and educational activities. 

Your answers to the problem of building 
and maintaining Rural Youth membership are 
appreciated and will be welcomed by others. 
Space permits only excerpts from all the 
letters received, but the various items in the 
letters are included on this page. Space 
does not permit a summary. Your reactions 
will be most welcome. 


Assistant Farm Adviser George Kemp 
(right) congratulates Herbert Schick of 
Edelstein on winning Peoria county's Rural 
Youth skilled driver's test May 22 at Pe- 
oria. Sgt. F. E. Piper, state police safety 
section, looks on. if was the first skilled 
driver test of the year. Sgt. Piper assisted 
in conducting it. 
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ite Production costs in the oil industry 
are increasing. Some retail prices have 
; already been raised to offset these 
i, higher costs. You can still order 
Illini or Penn Bond motor oil at no in- 
ad crease in price! 
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id last--avail yourself of this 


/ TLLINI 


Present prices may not 


opportunity topurchase a large 
quantity of top quality motor 
oil at-prices that today repre- 
sent a substantial saving. 


PREMIUM 
MOTOR OIL 


i Illini Premium Motor Oil is our most popular oil. It 
makes up 60% of our total Motor Oil Sales to farmers. 
Illini is a new motor oil with five outstanding features of 
superiority: (1) Keeps a clean motor clean longer; (2) Pro- 


vides a better piston seal; (3) Non-corrosive to bearing 


(5) Assured longer life for piston rings and cylinder walls. 


PENN BOND MOTOR OIL 


9 A 100% pure Pennsylvania paraffin base motor oil 
“> known as a “regular type of oil”. It’s an old standby 
preferred by many farmers, 


YOUR COUNTY FARM BUREAU SERVICE CO. affiliated with 


| 
- metals; (4) Holds resinous varnish formation to minimum; 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


t Ask Your Blue Seal Salesman 
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J MOTOR OIL SALE 
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BLUE SEAL 


Specialized 
FARM GREASES 


LUCO LUBE 


Super quality gun grease that 
“stays put’. 


ALUMINATE GUN 


Super quality gun grease that re- 
sists heat and handles with ease. 


GRAPH SEAL GUN 


Excellent gun grease containing 
powdered graphite. 


HI-TEMP BEARING 
For high speed, high temperature 
bearings. 


WATER PUMP 
Provides lubrication and seal in 
water pumps. 


Mason county representatives develop plans for rural young married group. The initial 

committee held a dinner meeting in Mason City and consisted of (left to right) Morris 

Bell, Home Adviser Mrs. John Fisher, Mrs. Morris Bell, Dick Stone, Mrs. Dick Stone, Alfred 
Mangold, Mrs. Alfred Mangold, and Farm Adviser Ray Watson. 


RURAL YOUTH 


JIT) UILDING and maintaining membership 
B has long been a problem in our group, * 
were the frank, opening words of Bob 
Kuhn, DuPage, in answer to a question sent 
out to Rural Youth presidents on how to 
build and maintain membership. Such honest 


facing-up of membership problems is chara 
f cessful Rural Y« { 
Bob continues, “We are making some prog- 
e gained through past ex- 
periences and some new exper nts. People 
1 their first meeting through the 
friend. A planned prograt is 
holding the member's inter 


knowle 


Youth Assistant, Fdith Rose Fllias, 
Alexander, says, “One of the most 


€ 


1 in building n 


Taake and myself 
invitation was extended to all eligible 
principals were most cooperative. 
Mariam McConville says La Salle has good 
results in getting members from rural high 
school graduates. Her. follow-up publicity is 
good Recently we have been allowe a 
15 minute pr on radio station WLPO 
and through their kindness we can tell all in 
ir county ur organization.” 
Joe Schneider, St. Clair, writes, “Planning 
yur entire regular mecting ah 
ntributed most in building and maintaining 
aad “a 


ad of time has 


smbership. Different individuals lead dis- 
ussions and recreation at each meeting.” He 
lists bowling, ed t square danc- 


ing, publicity, leading recreation for teen- 


groups, and personal invitations as helpful. 
about doubled our 


By this plan we 


rship in 


note re 

f McLe we 

a vear.”” He 
ygram with plenty 


gloomily, “Our 
membership is 


Stark Re 
a mew member 
bership 


a fair mem 


; stional ewe 
: ' 
eeting h as the study of farn 
lapel 
KS 1 st pletely its 
embership during the last year e in part 
to marriages Clifford Seibel says, “We are 


fit the programs to the needs and 
F the younger group.” Membership 


is gained largely through letters and by en- 
couraging members to bring their friends. 
Marian Rueter, Scott, writes that ‘‘Enthusi- 
asm flared and a good many members were 
gained in our last membership drive.’’ Charles 
Thornton, Sangamon, points out, “We seldom 
lose a member for any reason other than 
marriage. Rural Youth is stimulated by extra 


entertainment in addition to the regular meet- 


Odell Hensen, Marion, had around 20 new 
faces recently. Three weeks before the meet- 
ing a letter was sent to rural teachers asking 
for mames and addresses of children whom 
they had t who would now be of Rural 
Youth a Letters were sent to manv of 
them inviting them to attend the next meeting 
More letters will now be sent out 


JoDaviess, 


Recently — organized Wilfred 
Wolfram, first president, is sponsoring its® 
first six-month series of programs. New com- 
mittees coming from different parts of the 
county plan activities for each month. Each 
member is encouraged to bring a prospective 
Variety is stressed. 

Dale Bauer leads Christian in a pre-meeting 
liscussion of plans one week previous to the 
scheduled meeting. Ten people help make 
nthly plans. Five of this 10 hold 
the previous meeting and five are 
new members, providing participation and tn- 
terest. Bob Benton, Richland, uses a variety 
nent games to attract and hold new 


member 


} 


ugh hayrides and dances in 


These are the officers 
of the recently-organ- 
ized Rural Youth 
group at Cisne for 
farm youth in the 
north end of Wayne 
county. Standing: 
Neal Avuvil, Lucille 
Burton, Annamae Mc- 
Cracken, Warren Sim- 
mons, Joy Auvil. 
Seated: Don Hilliard, 
Alice Gochenour, vice- 
president; Genevieve 
Hufhines, president; 
and Catherine Simp- 
son, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


ferent parts of the county, “conducts shert 
business meetings, and provides good recrea- 
tion.” Harold Harms, Iriquois, thinks box 
socials and guest speakers are helpful. He 
refers to Miss Fannie Brooks’ address on un- 
dulant fever as creating high interest. . 

Bill Schorfheide of Washington lists sug- 
gestions for building and maintaining Rural 
Youth membership: ‘(1) Well-planned and 
balanced programs, (2) Active standing mem- 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Director Young People’s Activities 


bership, reception, and rotating committees, 
(3) Community service activities, (4) Meeting 
place in center of county, (5) Publicity, (6) 
Individual cooperation, (7) Use friendliness 
as your motto.” 

Eunice Lind, Bureau, is working for variety 
in the entire program with representatives par- 
ticipating in many different recreational, ath- 
letic, and educational activities. 

Your answers to the problem of building 
and maintaining Rural Youth membership are 
appreciated and will be welcomed by others. 
Space permits only excerpts from all the 
letters received, but the various items in the 
letters are included on this page. Space 
does not permit a summary. Your reactions 
will be most welcome. 


Assistant Farm Adviser George Kemp 
(right) congratulates Herbert Schick of 
Edelstein on winning Peoria county’s Rural 
Youth skilled driver's test May 22 at Pe- 
oria. Sgt. F. E. Piper, state police safety 
section, leoks on. It was the first skilled 


driver test of the year. Sgt. Piper assisted 
in conducting it. 
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Production costs in the oil industry 
are increasing. Some retail prices have 
already been raised to offset these 
higher costs. You can still order 
ini or Penn Bond motor oil at no in- 
crease in price! 


Present prices may not 
last--avail yourself of this 
opportunity to purchase a large 
quantity of top quality motor 
oil at prices that today repre- {5 jem. 
sent a substantial saving. 


Mini Premium Motor Oil is our most popular oil. It 
makes up 60% of our total Motor Oil Sales to farmers. 
Dlini is a new motor oil with five outstanding features of 
superiority: (1) Keeps a clean motor clean longer; (2) Pro- 
vides a better piston seal; (3) Non-corrosive to bearing 
metals; (4) Holds resinous varnish formation to minimum; 
(5) Assured longer life for piston rings and cylinder walls. 


PENN BOND MOTOR OIL 


A 100% pure Pennsylvania paraffin base motor oil 
known as a “regular type of oil”. It’s an old standby 
preferred by many farmers. 


Ask Your Blue Seal Salesman 
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NEED GREASE? 


BLUE SEAL 


S ° Lj g 
FARM GREASES 
LUCO LUBE 


Super quality gun grease that 
“stays put’’. 


ALUMINATE GUN 


Super quality gun grease that re- 


sists heat and handles with ease 


GRAPH SEAL GUN 


Excellent gun grease containing 
powdered graphite. 


HI-TEMP BEARING 


For high speed, high temperature 
bearings. 


WATER PUMP 


Provides lubrication and seal in 
water pumps. 
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| Dout 
Put 
Off! 
PUT IT ON! 
Patut Tow with 


SOYOIL 


No.5 Outside White - PAINT 


Soyoil #5 White Paint is the paint which is so 
popular with Illinois farmers. They like it’s 
“white brilliance” which results from it’s ex- 


If your farm buildings are in need of paint 


cellent hiding power. You will like it’s superior protection, order your Soyoil Paint now 
lasting qualities which are obtained by carefully while the supply and prices are favorable. 
mixing white lead, zinc oxide and titanium pigment Deterioration of farm buildings is costly. 
with highly refined soybean and linseed oils, and Add protection, beauty, and charm to your 
grinding to a fine consistency for brushing or farm with Soyoil Paint. 


spraying. 
No.90 Red Barn RD e 
No. 90 Soyoil Red Barn Paint is especially a 

designed to give long lasting protection for barns, 

sheds and corn cribs. Of importance to farmers 

is the fact that it is mildew resistant and that 

good results and good coverage can be obtained 


when used on badly weathered surfages. No. 90 


Red Barn Paint can be successfully used on Le hue Sea 
brick, concrete, metal or wood. Ce Yonr 


HOUSE PAINT 


eee er wen 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago, Illinois 
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Livestock men from Farm Bureaus in eight Midwest states met recently in Chicago at re- 
quest of IAA to discuss uniform regulations governing shipment of feeder cattle and con- 
trol of T.B. and Bang’s disease in feeder cattle. Seated at left of table are: S$. M. Powell, 
Mich. Farm Bureau; C. F. Clark, Mich. Dep't of Agric.; F. G. Ketner, Chicago Producers; 


1. E. Parett, IAA; William Kasakaitas, Wis. FB; B. P. Pattison, Mich. FB. 


Seated at right 


side of table: H. S. Nicol, lowa FB; C. K. Whistler, Indiana FB; W. W. Fuqua, Missouri FB; 
L. M. Larson and F. W. White, Minn. FB. 


AUTHORITY GIVES 
OPINION ON BANG’S 
DISEASE CURES 


LLEGED cures for bovine brucellosis 

are being sold in Illinois despite state- 
ments by the University of Illinois and 
the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry that 
no known cure has as yet come to their 
attention. 

Following is a statement by the chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture: 

“, .. . this subject (drug therapy of 
bovine brucellosis) has been intensively 
studied for the past several years by any 
number of competent investigators, with- 
out success. In addition to original work 
along these lines, a great many check 
tests have been carried out on alleged 
cures for the disease; none of which have 
proven out when subjected to properly 
controlled investigation. 

“Bovine brucellosis is an unusual dis- 
ease in many respects, and because of 
its peculiar manifestation, lends itself 
readily to misinterpretation of results 
when conclusions are drawn from clin- 
ical observations alone. The fact that 


the characteristic act of abortion observed: 


in brucella-infested cattle usually occurs 
only once, even though the individual 
may remain infected, has probably ac- 
counted for most of the support that al- 
leged cures for the disease have received 
in the past. It is so-called ‘remedies’ 
such as these that have confused a great 
many livestock people and have tended 
to hamper control efforts based upon 
scientifically sound methods.” 

The IAA department of veterinary 
medical relations concurs in the above 
opinion. 
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Holland Named Manager 
Of AFBF Insurance Co. 


ERN E. HOLLAND, assistant man- 
ager of Country Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, has been named 
one manager of the new 
~~ 


American Agricul- 
tural Insurance Com- 


pany. 

Holland also has 
served as actuary of 
Country Fire, an 
IAA affiliate for the 
past seven years. The 
American  Agricul- 
tural Insurance Com- 
ee is sponsored 

y the American 
Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration to provide reinsurance service for 
Farm Bureau insurance companies. 

The new manager was reared in Iowa 
and graduated from the University of 
Iowa in 1925. He was actuary of the 
Great Western Insurance Company _be- 
fore going to Chicago to work with the 
First Trust Joint Stock Land Bank. 


Vern Holland 


Jud Mason, left, IAA 
director of dairy mar- 
keting, presents testi- 
mony in behalf of 
dairymen before Jack 
W. Bain, center, pre- 
siding officer, during 
federal milk order 
hearing ‘in Rockford. 
Roy Long, right, vice- 


president of the 
Stephenson County 
Pure Milk Associa- 


tion, is seated in wit- 

ness chair as court 

reporter, foreground, 
takes notes. 


HEARING HELD ON 
ILLINOIS MILK 
MARKETING ORDER 


PUBLIC hearing to consider a fed- 

eral milk marketing order for Rock- 

ford and Freeport was held June, 2- 

9 in Rockford. It is expected that 
a federal milk marketing bas i will be 
issued as a result of the hearing to be- 
come effective sometime after December 
of this year. 

The hearing was requested by the 
Mid-West Dairymen’s Company and the 
Stephenson County Pure Milk Associa- 
tion, bargaining associations for dairy- 
men in that area. 

Under the proposed marketing pro- 
gram minimum prices to producers 
would be guaranteed at levels about the 
same as those prevailing in the Chicago 
market. 

The effect of the order would be to 
establish classes of milk based upon its 
use. Prices would be based on these 
classes. A complete auditing program 
would be established to insure producers 
that their milk was paid for as directed 
by the order. 

The hearing was conducted by Jack 
W. Bain, representing the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Other representa- 
tives from the USDA dairy branch in- 
cluded Dr. Paul L. Miller, Karl Degan, 
J. C. Kraus and Mary E. Poole. 

The Illinois Milk Producers Associa- 
tion was represented by Judson P. Ma- 
son, association secretary and director of 
dairy marketing for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

The local milk bargaining associations 
were represented by Martin Burns of 
Chicago. The principle testimony was 


introduced by William H. Klahn, man- 
ager of the Rockford association, Robert 
E. Miller, manager of the Stephenson 
County Pure Milk Association, and Paul 
Bainbridge and Lowell Coomber, form- 
er presidents of the two milk producers 


groups. 


Soyoil #5 White Paint is the paint which is so 
popular with Illinois farmers. They like it’s 
“white brilliance” which results from it’s ex- 
cellent hiding power. You will like it's superior 
lasting qualities which are obtained by carefully 
nixing white lead, zinc oxide and titanium pigment 
with highly refined soybean and linseed oils, and 
grinding to a fine consistency for brushing or 
spraying. 


No. 90 Soyoil Red Barn Paint is especially 
designed to give long lasting protection for barns, 
sheds and corn cribs. Of importance to farmers 
is the fact that it is mildew resistant and that 
good results and good coverage can be obtained 
when used on badly weathered surfages. No. 90 
Red Barn Paint can be successfully used on 
brick, concrete, metal or wood. 
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If your farm buildings are in need of paint 
protection, order your Soyoil Paint now 
while the supply and prices are favorable. 
Deterioration of farm buildings is costly. 
Add protection, beauty, and charm to your 


farm with Soyoil Paint. 


5S OUTSIDE WHITE 


HOUSE PAINT 
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AUTHORITY GIVES 
OPINION ON BANG’S 
DISEASE CURES 


LLEGED cures for bovine brucellosis 

are being sold 1n Illinois despite state- 
ments by the University of Illinois and 
the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry that 
no known cure has as yet come to their 
attention. 

Following is a statement by the chiet 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture: 

2 this subject (drug therapy of 
bovine brucellosis) has been intensively 
studied for the past several years by any 
number of competent investigators, with- 
out success. In addition to original work 
along these lines, a great many check 
tests have been carried out on alleged 
cures for the disease; none of which have 
proven out when subjected to properly 
controlled investigation. 

“Bovine brucellosis is an unusual dis- 
case in many respects, and because ot 
its peculiar manifestation, lends itself 
readily to misinterpretation of results 
when conclusions are drawn from clin- 
ical observations alone. The fact that 
the characteristic act of abortion observed 
in brucella-infested cattle usually occurs 
only once, even though the individual 
may remain infected, has probably ac- 
counted for most of the support that al- 
leged cures for the disease have received 
in the past. It is so-called ‘remedies’ 
such as these that have confused a great 
many livestock people and have tended 
to hamper control efforts based upon 
scientifically sound methods.” 

The IAA department of veterinary 
medical relations concurs in the above 
opinion. 
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mony in behalf of 
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W. Bain, center, pre- 
siding officer, during 
federal milk order 
hearing in Rockford. 
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NEWS oe VIEWS 


This group of Michigan Farm Bureau delegates recently toured the Chicago office building 


of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


For A Beautiful Lawn 


Fourth from right is |. E. Parett, IAA. 


Lyon t Clip Your Grass Fao Short 


ORE lawns are poor from too 
short mowing than from lack 
of plant food. Doesn't sound 
reasonable, does it? But it’s 
true. 

At Purdue hundreds of lawn soils are 
tested each year. We find generally 
that available phosphate and potash are 
high, nitrogen is adequate except per- 
haps during cool weather in the spring, 
and lime is seldom needed where hard 
water is used for watering. 

This means that the grass is not 
starving for plant food. What then? 
The plant is actually starving for ener- 
gy building nutrients. It cannot get 
enough energy from the sunlight to 
make enough sugars for proper growth. 
The leaves have been cut too short! 

And well-fertilized grass starves even 
more as a result of too short cutting be- 
cause it pushes its stems and leaves up 
faster, and is cut short more often 
than poorly fed grass. 

There are other bad features to 
short mowing. Common broad-leaved 
lawn weeds as dandelions and plantain 
thrive where the lawn is short because 
their first leaves lie close to the ground 
and escape the mower. 

When grasses on a well-fertilized 
soil are permitted to grow long these 
weeds find the going tough. They are 
crowded out to a large extent. The 
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new weed killing chemicals do_ best 
under these conditions. 

This doesn’t mean that lawns should 
not be fertilized but plant food, top- 
dressing and reseeding will not make 
a good lawn if the grass doesn’t get 
enough energy to grow well. 

Most of us mow short to keep the 
mower tracks from showing. The first 


HAND DECORATION 


=~ 


Colorful tablecloths always add cheer to a 
meal. Here’s one way of decorating checked 
fabric to make an attractively bright cloth 
at a small cost. Applique circles of scarlet 
cotton at each corner for cherries and 
finish with green appliqued leaves and 


embroidery. For free instructions send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Wom- 
en's Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


effect is like a clean shave and hair- 
cut—it looks neat. But this can be 
deceptive. Those who try cutting lawns 
high haven't liked the beat down look 
and wheel tracks. 

At first high-cut grass looks thin. 
But after a few high cuttings the mat 
thickens and wheel tracks go away in 
about a day. 

Good lawns also require adequate 
sunlight. Low tree branches are bad. 
Trim high if you want better grass, 
and plant shade grasses in such places. 
The fescue type grasses are better than 
blue grass for shaded spots. 

Midsummer watering encourages 
crabgrass which in turn crowds out the 
better grasses and looks bad after the 
ay frost. It also leaves a poor winter 
sod. 

Bluegrass can live through severe 
droughts. 
lawn will look brown and dead in the 
heat and droughts of July and August 
but will spring to life again. If the 
lawn is not watered these critical 
months crabgrass will not take over. 

The result of no watering in mid- 
summer is often a better lawn in the 
fall and winter. 


Ce Yn Brying Con 
P, rolong Life of Hose 


If you think your nylon hose are run- 
ning away with you—developing too 
many snags and runs—the fault may be 
in buying. 

Perhaps you're purchasing hose that 
weren't designed by the maker to suit 
your everyday needs, suggests Miss Edna 
R. Gray, clothing specialist, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture. Some- 
times women buy and wear the sheerest 
nylons for heavier duty than they can 
take, she says. 

Sheerness in silk and nylon is indi- 
cated by the word denier. A 15-denier 
nylon is especially thin, best for dress up 
and evening wear. A 30-denier nylon is 
better suited to everyday wear. 

Before buying new hose, check which 
length and denier has worn best for you, 
which brand has seemed most satisfactory, 
Miss Gray suggests. Then report your 
preference to your :etailer. 
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An unwatered bluegrass, 


WASHABLE HAT 


Crocheted hats have never been more 


fashionable nor more flattering. This sum- 
mery style with its deep crown and pretty 
scalloped brim can be worn with dressy or 
tailored clothes. Make this becoming hat 
of white pearl cotton for easy laundering. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


INFANT SWEATERS 


It’s just a question of whether you knit or 
crochet in your choice between these two 
baby sweaters. The raglan sleeve cardigan 
at the top is knitted of baby blue yarn with 
herringbone pattern worked in white 
through the body of the sweater. Pink sa- 
tin ribbon trims the neckline and forms 
bows and ties at the front. For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Mil. 


BEACH COAT 


These -are the days you've been dreaming 
about all winter — the sun-drenched days 


of relaxation. if the beach is your destina- 

tion, make yourself one of these cotton 

coats in any of the colorful new plaids. 

For free instructions send a self-addressed 

stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, Iili- 

nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Hil. 


MARION REPORTS 100 

NEW MEMBERS JOIN 
About 250 members and guests at- 
tended the annual meeting May 4 of the 
Marion County Home Bureau in Salem. 
Annual reports were made and new offi- 
cers installed. More than 100 new mem- 
bers joined the organization during the 
past year, reports showed. Officers in- 
stalled were: Mrs. Orville Schroeder, 
chairman; Mrs. H. J. Barksdale, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. G. C. Clifton, secretary; 

and Mrs. H. B. Saeger, treasurer. 


HOLD HOUSING CLINICS 
Three housing meetings were held re- 
cently in Clinton county by Home Bu- 
reau. About 450 women attended the 
three meetings. 


Coles County Home Bureau sponsored 
a county-wide meeting on cancer several 
weeks ago. 
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QUICK APPLE STRUDEL 
2 cups sifted enriched 2/3 to 34 cup milk 


flour 3 cups chopped apple 
3 teaspoons baking Y, cup sugar 
powder * 1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Confectioners’ sugar 
Chopped nuts 


Y teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
4 tablespoons short- 


ening 

Sift together flour, baking powder, salt and 
sugar. Cut in the shortening and add milk 
to make a soft dough. Turn out on floured 
board and knead gently. Roll out one-fourth 
inch thick. Brush with melted butter, cover 
with chopped apple. Sprinkle sugar and 
cinnamon over apple. Roll jelly-roll fashion 
and form into a semi-circle on a greased bak- 
ing sheet. Bake in moderately hot oven (425 
degrees F.) 20-25 minutes. While warm frost 
with white frosting made by beating confec- 
tioners’ sugar with a little hot water until 
smooth and flavor with vanilla extract. 
Sprinkle chopped nuts over frosting. Yield: 
12 one-inch slices. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
sponsored the attendance of the State 
Rural Youth Committee to the Midwest 
Training School for Farm Bureau lead- 
ers held a St. Paul, Minn., June 27-30. 


MOVIE A ‘MUST’ 
FOR FARM BUYERS 
One of the most popular films seen 
by Illinois farmers is the Farm Credit 
Administration’s movie “What Is a 
Farm Worth?”. About 15,000 persons 
have seen it so far. It is based on farm 
appraisal clinics and is practically a 
“must see” for anyone planning to buy 
a farm. The film can be booked through 
the FCA, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


PIKE SPONSORS SURVEY 
In cooperation with the county health 
nurse, Pike county recently sponsored a 
Chest X-ray Mobile Unit survey. Dur- 
ing the survey, 3840 X-rays were taken 
and 162 were referred to their physicians 
for further study. 


Livingston and La Salle County Home 
Bureaus recently held a frozen food 
clinic in cooperation with the Streator 
Foods Locker in the Streator Armory. 
Close to 600 women attended the two- 
day sessions. 
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This group of Michigan Farm Bureau delegates recently toured the Chicago office building 


of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Fourth from right is I. E. Parett, IAA. 


For A Beautiful Lawn 


Don 1 CT; 2 Your Grass Ae er 


ORE lawns are poor from too 
short mowing than from lack 
of plant food. Doesn't sound 
reasonable, does it? But it’s 
true. 

At Purdue hundreds of lawn soils are 
tested each year. We find generally 
that available phosphate and potash are 
high, nitrogen is adequate except per- 
haps during cool weather in the spring, 
and lime is seldom needed where hard 
water is used for watering. 

This means that the grass ts not 
starving for plant food. What then? 
The plant is actually starving for ener- 
gy building nutrients. It cannot get 
enough energy from the sunlight to 
make enough sugars for proper growth. 
The leaves have been cut too short! 

And well-fertilized grass starves even 
more as a result of too short cutting be- 
cause it pushes its stems and leaves up 
faster, and is cut short more often 
than poorly fed grass. 

There are other bad features to 
short mowing. Common broad-leaved 
lawn weeds as dandelions and plantain 
thrive where the lawn is short because 
their first leaves lie close to the ground 
and escape the mower. 

When grasses on a well-fertilized 
soil are permitted to grow long these 
weeds find the going tough. They are 
crowded out to a large extent. The 
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new weed killing chemicals do best 
under these conditions. 

This doesn’t mean that lawns should 
not be fertilized but plant food, top- 
dressing and reseeding will not make 
2 good lawn if the grass doesn’t get 
enough energy to grow well. 

Most of us mow short to 
mower tracks from showing. 


keep the 
The first 


HAND DECORATION 


Colorful tablecloths always add cheer to a 
meal. Here's one way of decorating checked 
fabric to make an attractively bright cloth 
at a small cost. Applique circles of scarlet 
cotton at each corner for cherries and 
finish with green appliqued leaves and 
embroidery. For free instructions send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Wom- 
en’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, III. 


effect is like a clean shave and hair- 
cut—it looks neat. But this can be 
deceptive. Those who try cutting lawns 
high haven't liked the beat down look 
and wheel tracks. 

At first high-cut grass looks thin. 
But after a few high cuttings the mat 
thickens and wheel tracks go away in 
about a day. 

Good lawns also require adequate 
sunlight. Low tree branches are bad. 
Trim high if you want better grass, 
and plant shade grasses in such places. 
The fescue type grasses are better than 
blue grass for shaded spots. 

Midsummer watering — encourages 
crabgrass which in turn crowds out the 
better grasses and looks bad after the 
first frost. It also leaves a poor winter 
sod. 

Bluegrass can live through severe 
droughts. An unwatered bluegrass 
lawn will look brown and dead in the 
heat and droughts of July and August 
but will spring to life again. If the 
lawn is not watered these critical 
months crabgrass will not take over. 

The result of no watering in mid- 
summer is often a better lawn in the 
fall and winter. 


(5 S, Buying oe 
_ Prolong Lif, ap Hote 


If you think your nylon hose are run- 
ning away with you 
nany snags 1 
in buying 

Perhaps you're purchasing hose that 
weren't designed by the maker to. suit 
your everyday iceds, suggests Miss Edna 
R. Gray, clothing spe ialist, University 
of Illinois College ot Ajeicaltare. Some- 
times women buy and wear the sheerest 
aaa for heavier duty than they can 
take, she says. 


developing too 
and runs—the fault may be 


Shebiaess in silk and nylon is indi- 
cated by the word denier, A 15-denier 
nylon ts especially thin, best for dress up 
and evening wear. A 30-denier nylon is 
better suited to everyday wear. ; 

Before buying new hose, check which 
length and denier has worn best for you, 
which brand has seemed most satisf: ictory, 
Miss Gray suggests. Then report your 
preference to your retailer. 
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mHOMEMAKERS 


WASHABLE HAT 


never been more 
This sum- 


have 


Crocheted hats 
fashionable nor more flattering. 
mery style with its deep crown and pretty 
scalloped brim can be worn with dressy or 


tailored clothes. Make this becoming hat 

of white pearl cotton for easy laundering. 

For free instructions send a self-addressed 

stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Illi- 

nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


MARION REPORTS 100 
NEW MEMBERS JOIN 


About 250 members and guests at- 
tended the annual meeting May 4 of the 
Marion County Home Bureau in Salem. 
Annual reports were made and new offi- 
cers installed. More than 100 new mem- 
bers joined the organization during the 
past year, reports showed. Officers in- 
stalled were: Mrs. Orville Schroeder, 
chairman; Mrs. H. J. Barksdale, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. G. C. Clifton, secretary; 
and Mrs. H. B. Saeger, treasurer. 


HOLD HOUSING CLINICS 


Three housing meetings were held re- 
cently in Clinton county by Home Bu- 
reau. About 450 women attended the 
three meetings. 


Coles County Home Bureau sponsored 
a county-wide meeting on cancer several 
weeks ago. 


JULY, 1948 


INFANT SWEATERS 


It's just a question of whether you knit or 
crochet in your choice between these two 
baby sweaters. The raglan sleeve cardigan 
at the top is knitted of baby blue yarn with 
herringbone’ pattern worked in white 
through the body of the sweater. Pink sa- 
tin ribbon trims the neckline and forms 
bows and ties at the front. For free in- 


structions send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, lil. 


BEACH COAT 


These are the days you've been dreaming 
about all winter — the sun-drenched days 
of relaxation. If the beach is your destina- 
tion, make yourself one of these cotton 
coats in any of the colorful new plaids. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Hl. 


QUICK APPLE STRUDEL 
2/3 to 34 cup milk 
cups chopped apple 
ly cup sugar 

1 teaspoon cinna 
Confectioners’ sugar 
Chopped nuts 


2 cups sifted enriched 
flour 

3 teaspoons baking 
powder 

1, teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

4 tablespoons short- 
ening 

Sift together flour, baking powder, salt 

Cut in the shortening and add 


w 


sugar. 
to make a soft dough. Turn out on 

board and knead gently. Roll out one 
inch thick. Brush with melted butter, 
with lopped > rinkle sugar 


cinnam li jelly-roli fa 
and form into a semi 
ing sheet. Bake in moderately hot oven 
degrees F.) 20-25 minutes. Wh arm fros 
with white frosting made by beating conf« 

tioners’ sugar with a little hot water until 
smooth and flavor with vanilla xtra 
Sprinkle chop nuts over frosting. Yield 
12 one-inch sl 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
sponsored the attendance of the State 
Rural Youth Committee to the Midwest 
Training School for Farm Bureau lead- 
ers held a St. Paul, Minn., June 27-30 


MOVIE A ‘MUST’ 
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One of the most popular films seer 
by Illinois farmers is the Farm Credit 


Administration’s mov What Is a 
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have seen it so far. It is based on farm 
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Marketing department heads shown together with Secretary of Marketing L. L. Colvis 


(right), are, left to right: 


George H. Iftner, grain; Sam F. Russell, livestock; and Judson 


P. Mason, dairy. 


IAA Marketing From — 


Combine to Consumer 


(Continued from page 5) 


the Fruit Exchange does not pool re- 
turns. Each grower’s fruit retains its 
identity and is sold on its own merits. 
The best quality thus returns the high- 
est price to the man who grew it. 
Growers packing poor quality year 
after year are discouraged frome be- 
coming members of the organization. 


In 1935, a subsidiary organization, 


the Fruit Exchange Supply Company, 


was set up. It was designed as a 
purchasing cooperative to provide 
growers with needed orchard materials 
and kindred supplies. 

The Fruit Exchange has added other 
services. A new modern cold storage 
building with 150,000 cubic feet of 
space was completed in 1947 and is in 
operation. Pre-cooling of peaches, and 
state-federal inspection of all packs are 
adopted practices. A new brand, the 
Prairie Chief, has been developed as a 
companion to the highly respected 
Illini Brand. 

Over 700,000 bushels were sold 
through the Exchange in 1947. In its 
27th year, it is a vigorous and a 
growing organization. 


Dairy Marketing 


About 60 per cent of the milk pro- 
duced in Illinois is marketed through 
cooperatives. Chief purpose of these 
cooperatives is to strengthen and im- 
prove marketing conditions for dairy 
farmers. 

This demands coordinated effort be- 
tween cooperatives to meet changing 
conditions in the dairy industry. The 
function of the dairy marketing de- 
partment is to assist producers in ob- 
taining, developing, and correlating 
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efficient and orderly outlets for milk 
and cream. 


Recent developments make the prob- 
lems of creameries and milk associa- 
tions more nearly one problem than 
they have been before. Careful con- 
sideration is being given to means for 
strengthening these programs. Large 
metropolitan markets and some smaller 
cities are organized into bargaining 
associations. In other communities, 
milk producers bottle and distribute 
milk through Producers Dairies or 
Prairie Farms Creameries. 


The Prairie’ Farms Creameries, an 
IAA affiliate, has 10 creameries in 
Illinois. These are located at Mt. 
Carroll, Moline, Mt. Sterling, Henry, 
Galesburg, Olney, Carlinville, Carbon- 
dale, Champaign and Bloomington. 
Producers Dairies are situated at 
Springfield, Danville, Peoria, Quincy 
and Jacksonville. 

Producers who do not supply fluid 
milk markets, market their milk or 
cream cooperatively through process- 
ing plants operated by Prairie Farms 
Creameries, Producers Dairies and, in 
some instances, bargaining associations. 
Twenty-three associations and dairies 
are members of the Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, an IAA affiliate. 


The state Prairie Farms Creamery 
Company is also a member of the 
Illinois Milk Producers Association, 
thus all are tied together for united 
effort, where producers interests lie in 
the same direction. Another affiliated 
association is the Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers Supply Company. This is a 
purchasing company organized to ob- 
tain savings by combining the buying 
of all groups. 

The widespread growth of improved 
roads has shifted from the sale of 
cream to whole milk. The grade A 
development and the use of paper 
containers in milk distribution are 
factors bringing about changes and 
new developments in the dairy in- 
dustry and in the cooperative program. 


BUS TRANSPORTATION 
MUST BE SAFE 


(Continued from page 12) 


the pupils are outlined in Circular 309, 
“Safe *Transportation,” and published 
by the office of state superintendent of 
public instruction. It is the guide to 
school bus transportation and is effec- 
tive to the extent that its recommen- 
dations are applied. Administrators 
often have special meetings with the 
pupils at the beginning of the school 
year to discuss their responsibilities in 
connection with bus transportation and 
the necessity of conforming to the reg- 
ulations, and to provide accident drills 
in methods of escape, use of fire ex- 
tinguisher and other procedures. 

Good school bus service depends on 
good roads, good equipment and good 
operating personnel. School boards 
are responsible for seeing to it that 
those essentials are provided. It is the 
responsibility of the school adminis- 
trator to discuss with the bus drivers 
the standard of conduct which the 
community and the school expects to 
be maintained on the bus. It is the 
responsibility of the administrator to 
impress the drivers with the impor- 
tance of checking the bus for loose lug 
bolts, low tires, weak brakes, etc., twice 
a day before hauling pupils. It is the 
duty of bus drivers to report needed 
bus repairs promptly. 


Sports Festival Contests 
Now Well Underway 


(Continued from page 9) 


In the Rural Youth men’s division Bu- 
reau leads with 2420, Grundy is second 
with 2384, McDonough third with 2366. 
High individuals are: Wishell, Cham- 
paign, 561, and Whaley, McDonough, 
559. 

The DeKalb Rural Youth women’s 
team is first with 1956 points, Randolph 
second with 1944 points, and Ogle third 
with 1906. High individuals: Kruse, 
Tazewell, 434; Walton, Randolph, 428; 
Claude, Kane, 426. High counties in 
Rural Youth mixed doubles are: Fayette, 
945; Warren, 935; Ogle, 925. 


BRISSENDEN ON LEAVE 


O. D. Brissenden, IAA organization 
director, has taken a leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. He hopes to be back 
on the job in September. Meanwhile 
L. B. Hornbeck, organization man for 
western Illinois, will help out by spend- 
ing a couple of days a week in the Chi- 
cago Office. 
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atistic: s show that seay three million dollars: 
year. Fire doesn’t always hit ‘the other fel- 
low’s” farm, nor does it strike only the careless. 
Don’t take chances! 
No matter how careful you are 


to guard against fire on your 
farm, when prevention fails you 
need the full protection of Coun- 
try Mutual Fire Insurance. It 
costs so little to be safe — costs so 
much to say “It can’t happen 
here.” 


Don’t take a chance! See your 

Country Mutual Fire representa- 

& tive today. He can explain why 

Country Mutual Fire offers full 

fire protection to you as a Farm 

Bureau member at such low cost. 
Photo—Courtesy, National Safety Council 
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In the Rural Youth men’s division Bu- 
reau leads with 2420, Grundy is second 
with 2384, McDonough third with 2366. 
High individuals are: Wishell, Cham- 
paign, 561, and Whaley, McDonough, 
S59, 

The DcKalb Rural Youth women’s 
team Is first with 1956 points, Randolph 
second with 1944 points, and Ogle third 
with 1906. High individuals: Kruse, 
Tazewell, 434; Walton, Randolph, 428, 
Claude, Kane, 426. High counties in 
Rural Youth mixed doubles are: Fayette, 
945; Warren, 935; Ogle, 925. 


BRISSENDEN ON LEAVE 


O. D. Brissenden, IAA organization 
director, has taken a leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. He hopes to be back 
on the job in September. Meanwhile 
L. B. Hornbeck, organization man for 
western Illinois, will help out by spend- 
ing a couple of days a week in the Chi- 
cago Office. 
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IT CAN HAPPEN T0 YOU 


Most farmers are fire-conscious. Most farm- 
ers observe basic fire prevention measures. Yet, 
statistics show that nearly three million dollars 
worth of farm property goes up in smoke every 
year. Fire doesn’t always hit ‘the other fel- 
low’s”? farm, nor does it strike only the careless. 
Don’t take chances! 


No matter how careful you are 
to guard against fire on your 
farm, when prevention fails you 
need the full protection of Coun- 
try Mutual Fire Insurance. It 
costs so little to be safe — costs so 
much to say “It can’t happen 
here.” 


Don’t take a chance! See your 
Country Mutual Fire representa- 
tive today. He can explain why 
Country Mutual Fire offers full 


_ fire protection to you as a Farm 
' Bureau member at such low cost. 


Photo—Courtesy, National Safety Council 
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| Keep after them, Sonny. Keep after them till they sprout. That's 
% the way it goes with most things in life . . . why your Dad can look for- 


g 
Tag ward to a bright future for YOU. 
oO 


Le 

oS Why, right today 155,000 Farm Bureau Members all over the state 
of Illinois are planting ideas for your future that will grow right up with you. Seeing to it 
that fair prices will continue ... be passed on to you and other Farm Bureau Members’ 


sons. These men are BUILDING TOGETHER on a prosperous farm front. 


There's extensive insurance coverage at lowest possible rates, cooperative mar- 
keting and purchasing plans, a trained staff of agricultural advisers at your Dad's serv- 
ice, and specialists who work for your 
interests on better legislation for farm- 
ers. You may not understand these things 
now, Sonny. But you will when the time 
comes for you to take over some day. 
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—NOT BY BREAD ALONE! 


T WAS a blistering hot afternoon in 

late July when Tom drove into my 

barn lot with a car load of boys. 

He asked if it would be agreeable 

with me if they camped by the river 
for a few days.. He was somewhat apolo- 
getic at leaving his farm work, but ex- 
plained that the boys had worked hard 
and even if the neighbors talked he did 
not intend to go back on his promise of 
a camping trip ‘for the boys”. 

A few years later when one of “the 
boys” failed to return from a flight over 
Germany I paid silent tribute to Tom, 
the man who had taken time to live and 
play with his boys. How much better to be able to remem- 
ber a few days of companionship with the boy who didn’t 
come back than to have had a few more bushels of corn in 
the crib. 


Modern mechanized farming has helped agriculture 
advance in efficiency very rapidly during recent years. The 
replacement of hand and horse labor by motor power has 
increased tremendously the efficiency of every farm oper- 
ator and worker. 


Despite the reduced size of the average farm family, 
the family type farm has increased in area. In other words, 
today’s farmer, with fewer sons and hired men, is able to 
cultivate many more acres and do a better job than the 
farmer of 1920. Modern equipment and improved meth- 
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AUGUST, 1948 ° 


By P. resident Charles B Sisean 


ods have multiplied the output per 
worker. This new efficiency has resulted 
in greatly increasing the income possibili- 
ties of every farm family. 

However, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone!” 

Too many farmers look upon their 
increased efficiency as a means to greatly 
expand operations so that they can make 
more and more money. Some have for- 
gotten what we “‘live by’. 

New tools, more power, greater effi- 
ciency should mean more time to live, 
greater opportunities for recreation, 
shorter working hours, a shorter working 

week and earlier retirement. Let us use some of these 
gains in efficiency to provide more time for real living, 
more time for recreation and vacations, more time for re- 
ligion and education. No family groups in America have 
a better opportunity to work and play and live together 
than do our farm families. 

We live in the heart of nature’s wonderland. Why 
not plan a vacation trip? Visit some of the historical areas 
and state parks recently pictured on the cover pages of the 
RECORD. Illinois is rich in historic as well as scenic spots. 
Take your youngsters on a fishing trip or bring the family 
down to the Illinois Farm Sports Festival at the University 
of Illinois, Aug. 26-27. You'll have a wonderful time. 

Shall our machines work for us, or shall we become 
slaves of the machines? 
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When you’re sharing a business venture with 
someone else, usually the success of your business 
depends upon the judgment and skill of both 
principals involved. Therefore, it’s a joint re- 
sponsibility for BOTH of you to protect that part- 
nershi 


P- 

Should either you or your partner die, your 
mutual investment could mean a loss for the sur- 
viving principal without proper protection. One 
of Country Life’s several ‘‘Business Policies’’ 
will act as a stand-by guarantee against your 
loss, or your partner's loss, if death dissolves 
your partnership. 

Insure your continuation of good busi- 
ness by a friendly talk with your nearby 
Country Life representative. He con fully 
explain the ever-present risks in busi- 
ness ventures without proper protec- 
tion. 
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—NOT BY BREAD ALONE! 


T WAS a blistering hot afternoon in 
late July when Tom drove into my 
barn lot with a car load of boys. 
He asked if it would be agreeable 
with me if they camped by the river 

for a few days. He was somewhat apolo- 
getic at leaving his farm work, but ex- 
plained that the boys had worked hard 
and even if the neighbors talked he did 
not intend to go back on his promise of 
a camping trip “for the boys”. 


A few years later when one of ‘the 
boys’ failed to return from a flight over 
Germany I paid silent tribute to Tom, 
the man who had taken time to live and 
play with his boys. How much better to be able to remem- 
ber a few days of companionship with the boy who didn’t 
come back than to have had a few more bushels of corn in 
the crib. 

Modern mechanized farming has helped agriculture 
advance in efficiency very rapidly during recent years. The 
replacement of hand and horse labor by motor power has 
increased tremendously the efficiency of every farm oper- 
ator and worker. 

Despite the reduced size of the average farm family, 
the family type farm has increased in area. In other words, 
today’s farmer, with fewer sons and hired men, is able to 
cultivate many more acres and do a better job than the 
farmer of 1920. Modern equipment and improved meth- 


Wy Presi ent Chats 18. Shien 


multiplied the output per 
This new efficiency has resulted 
in greatly increasing the income possibilt- 
tics of every farm family 
However, 
bread alone! 
Too many farmers look upon their 


ods have 
worker. 


“Man shall not live by 


increased efficiency as a means to greatly 
expand opcrations so that they can make 
more and more money. g 
gottcn what we 


Some have for- 
live by 

New tools, more powcr, greater ctti- 
ciency should mean more time to live, 
greater opportunities for recreation, 
shorter working hours, a shorter working 
week and earlicr retirement. Let us use some of these 
gains in efficiency to provide more time for real living, 
more time for recreation and vacations, more time for re- 
ligion and education. No family groups in America have 
a better opportunity to work and play and live together 
than do our farm families. 

We live in the heart of nature's wonderland. Why 
not plan a vacation trip? Visit some of the historical arcas 
and state parks recently pictured on the cover pages of the 
REcoRD. Illinois ts rich in historic as well as scenic spots. 
Take your youngsters on a fishing trip or bring the family 
down to the Illinois Farm Sports Festival at the University 
of Illinois, Aug. 26-27. You'll have a wonderful time 

Shall our machines work for us, or shall we become 
slaves of the machines? 


ee 
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TENNESSEANS WELCOMED.T0 


DIXIE FARMERS MAKE THREE-DAY STUDY OF FARM BUREAU OPERATIONS HERE 


said during the visit of 300 Tennessee Farm Bu- 
reau Federation leaders to Illinois in July. 

Thoroughly impressed by the fine county Farm Bureau 
homes and the long list of services offered Farm Bureau 
members, the Tennessean leaped to his feet during a visit 
to Woodford :county and asked: ‘‘How can an Illinois 
farmer afford not to belong?” 

Another Tennessee visitor said jokingly: ‘When an 
Illinois farmer dies and goes to heaven, the first question 
St. Peter must ask him at the Golden Gate is ‘Were you a 
Farm Bureau member?’ ”’ 

Entering eastern Illinois after a two-day visit to the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, the 300 Tennesseans in eight sep- 
arate bus tours, swept across central Illinois, then through 
the northern part of the state before meeting at the Illinois 
Agricultural Association offices in Chicago. 

Each bus load visited three or four county Farm Bu- 
reaus on the way. At each county the visiting group was 
given an intensive explanation of the financial, organiza- 
tional, and operational setup of the county Farm Bureau. 


This included talks by the farm adviser, assistant farm 
adviser, home adviser, organization director, general agent, 
service company manager, and other employees such as 
locker manager, etc. 


ee FARMER would have to be crazy not to belong 
to Farm Bureau in Illinois,’ a Tennessee farmer 


The Tennesseans were particularly interested in the 
IAA insurance companies because they were planning to set 
up their own automobile insurance company when they re- 


4 


turned home. 

Rolling past ripening oatfields and corn about chest 
high the Southerners repeatedly expressed wonder at the 
fertile flat lands which produced such bountiful crops. “‘A 
land of milk and honey,” one man termed Illinois. Several 
asked why so many Illinois farm homes and buildings were 
in such poor condition in such a prosperous-looking land. 

The tour ended in Chicago where the visitors inspected 
the IAA’s 12-story office building. 

A dinner in honor of the visitors was given by the 
IAA at the Stevens building in Chicago. President Charles 
B. Shuman of the IAA presided. During the after dinner 
session IAA division heads and company managers ex- 
plained their organization programs. 

Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation President Tom 
Hitch expressed the appreciation of his organization for the 
hospitality extended by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. “It is a wonderful spirit of cooperation and fraterni- 
zation,” Hitch said, “‘when you Illinois farmers do your 
best to help us in this inspection trip through your state. 
It shows what farmers will do to help other farmers regard- 
less of where they live.” 

In charge of the Illinois end of the Tennessee visit was 
Roy Johnson, IAA director of special services. Eight IAA 
staff men acted as guides on the buses during the tours. 

Counties visited included: Edgar, Douglas, Grundy; 
Champaign, Ford, Will; Macon, DeWitt, LaSalle; Vermil- 
ion, Iroquois, Kankakee; Piatt, Livingston, DeKalb; Mc- 
Lean, Kane; Woodford, Marshall-Putnam, Kendall; Peoria, 
Bureau, Lee. 
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‘*YOU’D HAVE TO BE CRAZY NOT TO BELONG 
TO FARM BUREAU IN ILLINOIS,’”’ VISITOR SAYS 


1. From the side of their 19-ton bus the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau visitors look over Illinois’ 160,000 bushel elevator 
at Hennepin; 2. Lester Leigh (left), Marshall-Putnam 
Farm Bureau president, answers questions from Tennes- 
seans; 3. Looking over the service company warehouses 
et Henry; 4. Woodford President G.C. Tanton welcomes 
group at Eureka; 5. Woodford Farm Adviser T. H. Brock 
shows Southerners soils testing laboratory; 6. Ready 
to move on to the next Farm Bureau; 7. Tennessee 
Vice President Fenner Heathcock and President Tom 
Hitch (left) thank IAA President Charles B. Shuman ond 
Vice President F. E. Morris (right) for Illinois’ hospitality; 
8. Tennesseans examine meat in locker company chill 
room at Yorkville; 9. Looking over Kendall county serv- 
ice company facilities; and 10. The visitors say goodbye 
before shoving off for the IAA offices in Chicago. 
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TENNESSEANS WELCOMED 


DIXIE FARMERS MAKE THREE-DAY STUDY OF FARM BUREAU OPERATIONS HERE 


ee FARMER would have to be crazy not to belong 
to Farm Bureau in Illinois.” a Tennessee farmer 
said during the visit of 300 Tennessee Farm Bu- 

reau Federation leaders to Ilinois in July. 

Thoroughly impressed by the fine county Farm Burcau 
homes and ae long list of services offered Farm Burcau 
members, the Tennessean leaped to his feet during a visit 
to Woodford county and asked: ‘How can an Illinois 
farmer afford not to belong?” 

Another Tennessee visitor said jokingly: “When an 
Illinois farmer dics and goes to heaven, the first question 
St. Peter must ask him at the Golden Gate is “Were you a 
Farm Bureau member?’ ”’ 

Entering eastern Illinois after a two-day visit to the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, the 300 Tennesseans in eight sep- 
arate bus tours, swept across central Hlinois, then through 
the northern part of the state before meeting at the Illinois 
Agricultural Association offices in Chicago. 

Each bus load visited three or four county Farm Bu- 
reaus on the way. At each county the visiting group was 
given an intensive expl anation of the financial. organiza- 
tional, and operational sctup of the county Farm Bureau. 


This included talks by the farm adviser, assistant farm 
adviser, home adviser, organization director, general agent, 
service company manager, and other employees such as 
locker manager, etc. 

The Tennesseans were particularly interested in the 
IAA insurance companies because they were planning to set 
up their own automobile insurance company when they re- 
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turned home. 

Rolling past ripening oatfields and corn about chest 
high the Southerners repeatedly expressed wonder at the 
fertile flat lands which produced such bountiful crops. “A 
land of milk and honey,” one man termed Illinois. Several 
asked why so many Illinois farm homes and buildings were 
in such poor condition in such a prosperous- looking land. 


The tour ended in Chicago where the visitors inspected 
the IAA’s 12-story office building. 

A dinner in honor of the visitors was given by the 
IAA - the Stevens building in Chicago. President Charles 
B. Shuman of the IAA presided. During the after dinner 
session IAA division heads and company managers ex- 
plained their organization programs. 

Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation President Tom 
Hitch expressed the appreciation of his organization for the 
hospitality extended by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. “It is a wonderful spirit of cooperation and fraterni- 
zation,” Hitch said, ‘when you Illinois farmers do your 
best to help us in this inspection trip through your state. 
It shows what farmers will do to help other farmers regard- 
less of where they live.”’ 

In charge of the Illinois end of the Tennessee visit was 
Roy Johnson, IAA director of special services. Eight IAA 
staff men acted as guides on the buses during the tours. 

Counties visited included: Edgar, Douglas, Grundy; 
Champaign, Ford, Will; Macon, DeWitt, LaSalle; Vermil- 
ion, Iroquois, Kankakee; Piatt, Livingston, DeKalb; Mc- 
Lean, Kane; Woodford, Marshall- Putnam, Kendall; Peoria, 
Bureau, Lee. 
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‘“‘YOU’D HAVE TO BE CRAZY NOT TO BELONG 


TO FARM BUREAU IN ILLINOIS,’’ VISITOR SAYS 


1. From the side of their 19-ton bus the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau visitors look over Illinois’ 160,000 bushel elevator 
et Hennepin; 2. Lester Leigh (left), Marshall-Putnam 
Farm Bureau president, answers questions from Tennes- 
seans; 3. Looking over the service company warehouses 
at Henry; 4. Woodford President G.C. Tanton welcomes 
group ot Eureka; 5. Woodford Farm Adviser T. H. Brock 
shows Southerners soils testing laboratory; 6. Ready 
to move on to the next Farm Bureau; 7. Tennessee 
Vice President Fenner Heathcock and President Tom 
Hitch (left) thank IAA President Charles B. Shuman and 
Vice President F. E. Morris (right) for Illinois’ hospitality; 
8. Tennesseans examine meat in locker company chill 
room at Yorkville; 9. Looking over Kendall county serv- 
ice company facilities; and 10. The visitors say goodbye 
before shoving off for the IAA offices in Chicago. 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, IAA RECORD 


HE ILLINOIS Agricultural Asso- 

ciation’s terminal grain marketing 

program took a long stride nearer 

its goal recently with the complet- 

tion of the 160,000 bushel elevator 
at Hennepin. The new elevator started 
taking grain in July. 

The Hennepin elevator is one of three 
river houses planned by the Prairie 
Grain Company, a nine-county Farm 
Bureau grain marketing organization af- 
filiated. with the IAA’s Illinois Grain 
Terminals Inc. A second elevator is 


now under construction at Lacon, and a 
third is to be built in the Ottawa 
area whenever a suitable site is obtained. 

Dedication of the elevator recently 
marked the first annual meeting of the 
Prairie Grain Company at which county 


Farm Bureau and IAA leaders urged 
support for this farmer-owned and con- 
trolled enterprise. 

Carl O. Johnson, Marshall-Putnam, 
secretary-treasurer of Prairie Grain 
Company and chairman of the building 
committee, estimated that the elevator, 
including land and river dredging would 
cost close to $200,000. It will be able 
to load and unload 9,000 bushels of grain 
per hour. 

Tracing the history of Prairie Grain, 
Johnson said the organization held its 
first meeting three years ago in Ottawa 
to consider requests by farmers and co- 
operative elevators for an arrangement 
to provide for the shipment of grain by 
river barge. Other meetings followed 
and it was decided to incorporate with 
the following nine counties as the terri- 
tory to be served by Prairie Grain: Lee, 
La Salle, Henry, Marshall-Putnam, 
Bureau, Stark, Peoria, and Woodford. 


This is the new grain elevator at Hennepin. 


HENNEP HN TOR 


IS READY FOR BUSINESS 


Other counties along the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers are or will be served 
by their own respective organizations also 
affiliated with Illinois Grain Terminals. 
The IAA parent organization is promot- 
ing the construction of these elevators 
along the rivers between Chicago and St. 
Louis. Large terminal elevators will be 
built in both these cities for the terminal 
marketing of the grain collected in the 
river elevators such as the one at Hen- 
nepin. 

President H. T. Marshall, La Salle, 
said the elevator was located at Hennepin 
because of its strategic bridgehead posi- 
tion and because most interest was shown 
there. In the area served by Prairie 
Grain, the 10-year average shows that 
farmers market 53 million bushels of 
cash grain a year. 

Speaking at the dedication of the 
elevator, IAA Director Russell V. Mc- 
Kee, Marshall-Putnam, said: “This eleva- 
tor is a step in farm progress. It is an 
indication that our organizations are 
growing up. We may not enjoy all the 
fruits of our work, but we can help those 
who follow. We are building for the 
next generation.” 

Principal Speaker George E. Metzger, 
IAA secretary of organization and infor- 
mation, complimented Prairie Grain 
leaders for their hard work and devotion 
to the cause of farmer-owned terminal 
gtain operations. 

“I question the value of this fine 
structure,” Metzger said referring to the 
elevator, “unless it can raise the standard 
of living back on the farms around here. 
That is the objective of organized agri- 
culture. That must be the objective of 
the elevator. It can be done with your 
support.” 

L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of market- 


.ing, told the assembled crowd: “A‘grain 


elevator takes more than sand, gravel, 
cement, and steel; it requires courage, 
imagination, and determination, It is 
with courage, imagination, and determi- 
nation that Illinois farmers are planning 
to go further along the road of grain 
and other commodity marketing.” 


George H. Iftner, acting director of 
Illinois Grain Terminals Inc. said: ‘The 
statewide program will soon go into 
gear. Then will come the test. We can 
move far out ahead with the support of 
80 to 90 per cent of the farmers. We're 
in the grain business. Let's stay in it.” 


Members of the Prairie Grain Company 
board ef directors who served during 
the past year are left to right, front row: 
Wesley J. Attig, Lee county; H. S. Lampe, 
Woodford; Albert Hayes, vice president, 
Peoria; E. R. Kuntz, Peoria; C. E. Studley, 
Bureau; H. E. Myers, Henry; and R. H. 
Jackson, Stark. On platform are Carl 
©. Johnson, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
shall-Putnam; and H. T. Marshall, presi- 
dent, La Salle. Attig retired and was 
replaced by Glen Pfouts, Lee. All others 
were reelected for the ensuing year. 
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Roy P. Johnson 

illinois Agricultural Association 
43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 


Here’s my request for reservations on the IAA special 
train. Please make train reservations for the following 


mon car: (Check type desired) (a) intermediate Pullman 
oe ie (b) Standard Puliman car: .......... 
(Standard Puliman cars are newer and more expensive 
but both types of cars provide the same travel comforts). 
I wish the following type of berth: 

(a) Lower for one ....... (f) Drawing room for two 
(Bb) Upper for ome .......0 ence ccc ccccccceees 
({c) Lower for two ....... 
({d) Compartment for 


I also wish t. reserve hotel reservations while at At- 
tantic City for the following number of persons: ........ 
Following are the names and addresses of members of my 


party: 

Nome: ...........20ee00e Address: ................ 
Name: ...........-000008 Address: ................ 
Name: ............520008 Address: ..............44. 
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RESERVATION REQUEST 


Formers Siu Up for 


receiving from folks who sent in their requests for 
a berth on the IAA caravan trains the day they 
read the good news in last month's RECORD. 

As you know, two special trains will carry Illinois Farm 
Bureau members to the annual convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation which will be held in December in 
Atlantic City. 

The first request for the southern train trip came to the IAA 
office from Mr. and Mrs. Mark Williams of Dixon, Lee county, 
and for the eastern trip from Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Gomel and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Kepp of Annawan, Henry county. 

More than 70 requests were sent in during the first week. 
So if you want to go east this fall, make your reservations early 
by completing and sending in the reservation request on this 

age. 
Any questions you have relating to the trip and convention, 
including train ticket and hotel reservations during the AFBF 
annual meeting, should be addressed to Roy Johnson, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, 43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

The southern tour will leave on the Illinois Central Railroad 
Dec. 5 and will arrive at Atlantic City Dec. 13. It will leave 
after the convention Dec. 16, arriving in Chicago the next day. 

The eastern caravan will leave Chicago Dec. 8 on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, arriving at Atlantic City Dec. 13. It will leave 
Dec. 16, returning to Chicago by way of New York City. Both 
trains will stop at Washington, D. C. 

The railroads are planning a number of side trips and these 
are included in the costs of the train 
fares. A feature of the eastern trip 
will be a tour of Beltsville, the United 
States Department of Agriculture Experi- 
mental Farm. On the southern tour, 
a special side trip will include a ride 
in a glass bottom boat at Silver Springs, 
Florida. 

The southern trip, the longest of the 
two, will cost about $220 and the eastern 
tour about $175. Both figures include 
the cost of the railroad ticket, most 
meals en route, tips, and special sight- 
seeing junkets. 

For help in filling out the reservation 
request see the July RECORD, where a 
complete schedule of train fares is shown, 
listing the prices and availability of vari- 
ous berths. 


ee UST what we've been waiting for—a vacation trip 
to the convention.” This is the message we've been 


HE ILLINOIS Agricultural Asso- 

ciation’s terminal grain marketing 

program took a long stride nearer 

its goal recently with the complet- 

tion of the 160,000 bushel elevator 
at Hennepin. The new elevator started 
taking grain in July. 

The Hennepin elevator is one of three 
river houses planned by the Prairie 
Grain Company, a nine-county Farm 
Bureau grain marketing organization af- 
filiated with the IAA’s Illinois Grain 
Terminals Inc. A second elevator is 
now under construction at Lacon, and a 
third is to be built in the Ottawa 
area whenever a suitable site is obtained. 

Dedication of the elevator recently 
marked the first annual meeting of the 
Prairie Grain Company at which county 


Farm Bureau and IAA leaders urged 
support for this farmer-owned and con- 
trolled enterprise. 

Carl O. Johnson, Marshall-Putnam, 
secretary-treasurer of Prairie Grain 
Company and chairman of the building 
committee, estimated that the elevator, 
including land and river dredging would 
cost close to $200,000. It will be able 
to load and unload 9,000 bushels of grain 
per hour. 

Tracing the history of Prairie Grain, 
Johnson said the organization held its 
first meeting three years ago in Ottawa 
to consider requests by farmers and co- 
operative elevators for an arrangement 
to provide for the shipment of grain by 
river barge. Other meetings followed 
and it was decided to incorporate with 
the following nine counties as the terri- 
tory to be served by Prairie Grain: Lee, 
La Salle, Henry, Marshall-Putnam, 
Bureau, Stark, Peoria, and Woodford. 


This is the new grain elevator at Hennepin. 


ELEVATOR 
IS READY FOR BUSINESS 


160,000 BUSHEL CAPACITY STRUCTURE 
IS PRIDE OF PRAIRIE GRAIN COMPANY 


Other counties along the Illinois and 
Mississipppi rivers are or will be served 
by their own respective organizations also 
affiliated with Illinois Grain Terminals. 
The IAA parent organization is promot- 
ing the construction of these elevators 
along the rivers between Chicago and St. 
Louis. Large terminal elevators will be 
built in both these cities for the terminal 
marketing of the grain collected in the 
river elevators such as the one at Hen- 
nepin. ; 

President H. T. Marshall, La Salle, 
said the elevator was located at Hennepin 
because of its strategic bridgehead posi- 
tion and because most interest was shown 
there. In the area served by Prairie 
Grain, the 10-year average shows that 
farmers market 53 million bushels of 
cash grain a year. 

Speaking at the dedication of the 
elevator, IAA Director Russell V. Mc- 
Kee, Marshall-Putnam, said: “This eleva- 
tor is a step in farm progress. It is an 
indication that our organizations are 
growing up. We may not enjoy all the 
fruits of our work, but we can help those 
who follow. We are building for the 
next generation.” 

Principal Speaker George E. Metzger, 
IAA secretary of organization and infor- 
mation, complimented Prairie Grain 
leaders for their hard work and devotion 
to the cause of farmer-owned terminal 
grain operations. 

“I question the value of this fine 
structure,” Metzger said referring to the 
elevator, ‘‘unless it can raise the standard 
of living back on the farms around here. 
That is the objective of organized agri- 


culture. That must be the objective of 
the elevator. It can be done with your 
support.” 


L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of market- 
ing, told the assembled crowd: “A grain 
elevator takes more than sand, gravel, 
cement, and steel; it requires courage, 
imagination, and determination. It is 
with courage, imagination, and determi- 
nation that Illinois farmers are planning 
to go further along the road of grain 
and other commodity marketing.” 

George H. Iftner, acting director of 
Illinois Grain Terminals Inc. said: “The 
statewide program will soon go into 
gear. Then will come the test. We can 
move far out ahead with the support of 
80 to 90 per cent of the farmers. We're 
in the grain business. Let's stay in it.” 

Members of the Prairie Grain Company 

board of directors who served during 

the past year are left to right, front row: 

Wesley J. Attig, Lee county; H. S. Lampe, 

Woodford; Albert Hayes, vice president, 

Peoria; E. R. Kuntz, Peoria; C. E. Studley, 

Bureau; H. E. Myers, Henry; and R. H. 

Jackson, Stark. On platform are Carl 

©. Johnson, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 

shall-Putnam; and H. T. Marshall, presi- 
dent, La Salle. Attig retired and was 


replaced by Glen Pfouts, Lee. All others 
were reelected for the ensuing year. 
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Roy P. Johnson 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


Here's my request for reservations on the IAA special 
train. Please make train reservations for the following 


RESERVATION REQUEST 


number of persons: ...... . These train reservations are 
for the following route: (Check route desired) (a) 
Eastern trip on Pennsylvania Railroad ...... (b) South- 
ern trip on Illinois Central Railroad ....... 


| want my reservation for the following type of Pull- 
man car: (Check type desired) (a) Intermediate Pullman 
COUT 5 odes Sie ce (b) Standard Pullman car: .......... 
(Standard Pullman cars are newer and more expensive 
but both types of cars provide the same travel comforts). 
| wish the following type of berth: 


(a) Lower for one ....... (f) Drawing room for two 

(b) Upper for ome ....... we ee eee eee eee 

({c) Lower fortwo ....... (g) Drawing room for 

{d) Compartment for MOO oes ee es 
OW nk asp ds (h) Drawing room for 

(e) Compartment for GOUE oi iod fe tanita es 
FNOO (560 6d sie Soe (i) Coach seat 


| also wish to reserve hotel reservations while ot At- 
lantic City for the following number of persons: ........ 
Following are the names and addresses of members of my 


party: 

ee ee Address: ................ 
Name: .. 2.5.2.2 ..2 ccc eee Addvesss oi eee ses 
MOREE 66005 slop ne Dede eve. Address: ................ 
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Picture at left shows 
the cypress gardens 
at Winter Haven, Fia. 
At right are glass- 
bottomed boats at 
Silver Springs, Ocala, 
Fla. These places will 
be visited on the 
southern trip spon- 
sored by the IAA. 


Farmers Sign Up for 
CONVENTION TRIPS 


a berth on the IAA caravan trains the day they 

read the good news in last month’s RECORD. 

As you know, two special trains will carry Illinois Farm 

Bureau members to the annual convention of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation which will be held in December in 
Atlantic City. 

The first request for the southern train trip came to the IAA 
office from Mr. and Mrs. Mark Williams of Dixon, Lee county, 
and for the eastern trip from Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Gomel and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Kepp of Annawan, Henry county 

More than requests were sent in during the first week 
So if you want to go cast this fall, make your reservations early 
by completing and sending in the reservation request on this 
page. 

Any questions you have relating to the trip and convention, 
including train ticket and hotel reservations during the AFBF 
annual meeting, should be addressed to Roy Johnson, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, 43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, III 

The southern tour will leave on the Hlinois Central Railroad 
Dec. 5 and will arrive at Atlantic City Dec. 13. It will leave 
after the convention Dec. 16, arriving ! 

The eastern caravan will leave Chicago Dec. 8 on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, arriving at Atlantic City Dec. 13. It will leave 
Dec. 16, returning to Chicago by way of New York City. Both 
trains will stop at Washington, D.C. 

The Hilcosdé are planning a number of side trips and these 


re ST what we've been waiting for—a va ation trip 
se ie convention. This is the message we've been 
receiving from folks who sent in their requests tor 


in Chicago the next day. 


are included in the costs of the train 
fares A feature of the eastern trip 
will be a tour of Beltsville, the United 


States Department of Agriculture Experi 
mental Fini: On_ the 


a special side trip will 


in a glass bottom boat at Silver Springs 


The southern trip, the longest ot 
two, will cost about $220 and the easter 
tour about $175. Both figures include 
the cost of the railroad ticket, most 
meals en route, tips, and special sight 
secing junkets 

For help in filling out the reservation 
request see the July Recorp. where 
complete sched ule of train fares is shown 
listing the prices and availability of var 
ous berths. 


HIS is the month of the ninth an- 

nual Illinois Farm Sports Festival. 

Aug. 26-27 are the dates. So now is 

the time to make your final plans to 

attend this great rural music and 
sports pageant. 

On hand to greet and entertain you on 

the campus of the University of Illinois 

at Champaign-Urbana during the thrill 


from county choruses, this group will 
travel to the festival from the fitinois 
State Fair and will then go special 
train to Canada on a ae tour. 

The festival will start on Thursday 
morning at 9 o'clock when the softball 
and other teams pair off for two days of 


Soo You At the 


packed two-day event will be a galaxy of 
popular radio stars, orchestras for the big 
swing and barn dance jamborees, the 
Illinois Rural Chorus with 300 mixed 
voices, plus 4,500 ural athletes compet- 
ing in softball, track, trap shooting, bow!- 
ing and more than 50 music, dance, and 
sports events. 

It will be bigger and better than ever 
this year. Many softball, bowling, and 
folk festival events have grown so large 
that district elimination contests have 
been necessary. These district winners, 
already selected to represent their coun- 
ties, will make competition tougher than 
ever. 

An old favorite in radio entertainment 
—the WLS Dinner Bell hour—will be 
back again to broadcast from festival 
headquarters Thursday and Friday noon. 
It will include interviews with persons 
taking part in sports and folk festival 
events. Radio talent from the National 
Barn Dance will appear also during the 
general evening and afternoon programs. 

The Illinois State Rural Chorus, under 
the direction of R. G. Haley, will provide 
one of the big entertainment thrills of the 
festival. Composed of 300 voices drawn 


gtueling elimination contests. 

The sport with the greatest number 
of teams entered is again softball, a 
game that has skyrocketed in popularity 
throughout rural Illinois in recent years. 
At the referee’s command to “play ball” 
150 or more softball teams will start 
blazing away on University diamonds. 

Softball will be played by groups of 

all ages—from 4-H’ers to men over 35— 
‘and the hotly contested games will draw 
big crowds. 
* Roy Johnson, secretary of the festival 
and IAA director of special services, es- 
timates that at least 600 Farm Bureau 
softball teams have been entered in 
leagues this summer. Of this number, 217 
survived for the district contests and ap- 
proximately 150 won the right to go to 
the state festival for a try at a state cham- 
pionship. 

Bowling, also caught in a tidal wave of 
popularity among farm men and women, 
will be heavily represented at the festival. 
More that 300 survivors from district 
meetings will compete for state crowns. 
The district bowling contests were held 
throughout Illinois early this summer in 
May and June and attracted an estimated 
1,200 keglers. 


No Break in Price Level 
Expected in Twelve Months 


Farmers need not worry about a break 
in the general price level during the next 
12 months. 

There may be some changes and ad- 
justments in individual prices, but the 
general level should remain high. This 
analysis is based upon a report made by 
L. J. Norton, agricultural economist at 
the University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture. : 

Norton gives three major reasons for 
expecting general farm prices to remain 
high. First, there’s a huge volume of 


construction and capital investment. Sec- 
ond, this country probably will continue 
to export more than it imports. And, 
third, there is no real move to reduce fed- 
eral spending—but taxes have been re- 
duced. 

If there is a good corn crop this 
year, corn prices may move down the 
scale because of the reduction in livestock 
numbers. Increased exports of corn and 
other feed grains, however, may help to 
offset this reduction in price. 


The colorful trap and skeet shoot 
which last year drew more than 3,000 
fans and followers at the state festival 
was held early this year on Aug. 6 to 
avoid a conflicting date with the All- 
American Trap Shoot. Many’ Illinois 


estival! 


farmers who enter the shoot at the Sports 
Festival have won recognition nationally 
as marksmen. Jim Holderman, chairman 
of the festival trap shoot and Farm 
Bureau president in Grundy county, is a 
former winner of the All-American Trap 
Shoot. 

Survivors of district folk contests will 
also be on hand at the state festival to 
defend their skills. They represent the 
best of rural talent from the 61 counties 
that entered music, drama, and dance 
events in 12 district meetings at Liberty- 
ville, Mendota, Effingham, Galesburg, 
Champaign, Oregon, Yorkville, Carlin- 
ville, Eureka, Elgin, Carbondale, and 
Woodstock. 

Other events at the state meeting will 
include; archery, golf, baseball, softball, 
bowling, checkers, hog calling, horse- 
shoes, swimming, track, clock golf, knot 
tying, shuffleboard, barber shop quartet 
singing, novelty bands, and folk and 
square dahcing. 

On Thursday evening there will be a 
“three-ring” circus of music, dancing, 
and entertainment. A square dance jam- 
boree will be held on the third floor of 


‘Huff gym for those who like the old time 


dances and a swing dance on the main 
floor of Huff gym for those who like 
modern dancing. For those who would 
rather look on, a general program, draw- 
ing on the music and dance talent from 
the folk festival, will be held at the uni- 
versity auditorium. 

The climax of the two-day event will 
be the staging of several final contests, 
such as woodchopping and hog-calling, at 
the Stadium Friday afternoon, the award- 
ing of ribbons and trophies to winners, 
the parade of sport and festival stars, and 
the selection of a Sports Festival queen. 

At this Friday afternoon program, a 
championship trophy will be awarded the 
winning county. A second will also be 
awarded the county highest in sports 
events and a third trophy to the county 
highest in folk events. 

In addition to these awards, the county 
with the greatest number of points in 
each of the 16 districts will be given a 
district championship trophy. 
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DO YOU LIVE ON A 


O YOU live near a_ freeway 

or does your farm adjoin a free- 

way? Freeways, or limited access 

roads, are the latest development 

in Illinois high-speed highways. 
Route No. 66, which runs from Chi- 
cago through Springfield to St. Louis, is 
perhaps the best known in the state. 
Farmers should know some of the facts 
about this type of road. 

The Freeway Act authorizing these 
roads was passed by the Illinois legis- 
lature in 1943. During this period of 
the war, the federal government urged 
the states to pass legislation authorizing 
limited access highways. These high- 
ways or freeways speeded the transpor- 
tation of war supplies. At the time the 
Illinois law was passed, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association wrote several 
protective measures for farmers and 
land owners into the act. 

Any law of this kind allowing for a 
new road naturally affects many farmers 
because right-of-way has to be acquired. 
However, in the case of freeways, not 
only has it been necessary to take farm 
lands for right-of-way, but also the 
farmer's access to the road is prescribed 
by law. 

The main provisions of the act fol- 
low: 

1. Freeway Defined. A freeway is a 
public highway or street especially de- 
signed for through traffic and to, from 
or over which no persons have rights 
or easements, of access, crossing, light, 
air or view. 

2. Establishment of Freeways. The 
Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings, the county board of any county, 
or the corporate authorities of any city, 
village or incorporated town may be 
the freeway “authority”. When the 
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FREEWAY? 


safety and convenience of highway 
traffic will be promoted in the public 
interest, the freeway authority has the 
power to make a freeway of any high- 
way under its jurisdiction. 

3. Access by Abutting Owners. When 
an existing highway has been made a 
freeway, no owner or person having 
an interest in abutting land, that is, 
land bordering on the road, may con- 
struct a new means of access to the 
highway except upon written consent of 
the authority governing the freeway. 


Illinois. 


of $3,148.57. 


weather. 


IFTEENTH in our series of picturesque 
and historic Illinois scenes is the covered 
bridge a few miles north of Princeton in 
Bureau county. Many covered bridges 
were built about the time of the Civil 
War. This is one of the few remaining in 


This bridge was built in 1863 at a total cost 
The supporting timbers are 
heavy oak beams. It is said that the roofs were 
built over the bridges in the old days to protect 
the flooring and supporting timbers from the 


The freeway authority has full power 
to deny or to specify and enforce the 
terms and conditions under which new 
means of access may be given. The 
freeway authority is also authorized to 
acquire private property and property 
rights in connection with these high- 
ways. 

4. Acquisition of Land. When a 
proposed highway is designated as a 
freeway, the freeway authority has the 
right to purchase or condemn all prop- 
erty rights necessary for the construc- 


By CHARLES S. MAYFIELD, Director 
IAA Department of Road Improvement 


tion and maintenance of the highway. 
This includes any rights or easements 
of access and crossing vested in the 
property not taken as part of the high- 
way, but which is abutting. 

5. Severing of Tract. Whenever 
property held under one ownership is 
cut across by a freeway, the freeway 
authority may grant a limited or re- 
stricted easement permitting crossing of 
the freeway at a designated location, 
under specific terms and conditions, to 
be used only to cross the road from 
one tract to the other. If the owner of 
these two tracts should sell one of 
them, the freeway authority may revoke 
the right to cross. 

6. Local Service Drives. When traffic 
conditions justify, the freeway author- 
ity may construct drives adjacent to the 
highway or designate existing streets or 


(Please turn to page 22) 


In 1938, the Bureau County Historical Soci- 
ety placed a bronze plaque on the bridge which 


Front 


says in part: “For three-quarters of a century 
this bridge, defying storms and floods, has car- 
ried the traveler across Bureau Creek. It well 


represents the unyielding character of those 


Cover 


who erected it. In tribute to the building com- 
mittee and to the other citizens of Bureau 
county who, with foresight and faith planned 


and builded well, this memorial tablet is today 
dedicated.” 
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OR MORE than a quarter of a 
century Dr. I. F. Huddleson, 
Michigan State College — veteri- 
narian and _ bacteriologist, has 
been tracking down a pre- 

ventive for brucellosis (Bang’s dis- 
ease) in cattle. Today he believes he 
is near his goal. 

Five years ago he started work on a 
new vaccine. Dr. Huddleson calls it 
“M” vaccine. It is produced from a 
mucoid growth phase of the brucellosis 
germ. 

It is this vaccine that may control 
brucellosis in cattle which alone costs 
Illinois farmers about $8 million annu- 
ally. 

With the guarded caution of a scien- 
tist, Dr. Huddleson says he thinks the 
““M” vaccine “has some promise judging 
from experiments thus far.” Associates 
say he would stop its experimental use 
immediately if he detected any serious 
shortcomings. 

Huddleson refused to make any predic- 
tions on its widespread use. ‘We don’t 
know definitely just what it can do until 
we have had more time to consider the 
results of wider experimentation.” 

Use of vaccine M at present is limited 
mainly to dairy herds in the state of 
Michigan and is considered only in the 
experimental stage. Several states are 
conducting their own experiments with 
M vaccine in Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Ohio under permit of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

The vaccine now in general use for the 
prevention of brucellosis in cattle is 
called “Strain 19.” The search for a bet- 
ter vaccine has continued because Strain 
19 has several objectionable features. 
Criticisms made are: 1. An animal vac- 
cinated against brucellosis gives a pos- 
itive reaction in its blood test which is the 
same as though it had the disease; 2. It 
does not give lifetime immunity; 3. It 
can cause the disease (undulant fever) in 
man; and 4. Some farmers and veter- 
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WHA lis This New 


Bang's Disease Vaccine? 


inarians suspect that the vaccine itself 
can cause the disease in the animal vac- 
cinated. 

The first objection is overcome by the 
fact that an animal vaccinated with M 
vaccine does not give a positive or dis- 
eased blood test reaction after 90 days 
or less as a result of the vaccination. 

The other objections to Strain 19 vac- 
cine listed above have not been raised 
against M vaccine as a result of experi- 
ments to date. 

M vaccine is now being used in more 
than 1,800 herds in Michigan under 
the direction of the state veterinarian, Dr. 
C. F. Clark. In 1947, 5,399 animals 
were vaccinated with M vaccine in Mich- 
igan, according to Dr. Clark. During the 
first six months of 1948 more than 20,- 
000 animals were vaccinated. About 
half that many were vaccinated with 
Strain 19 in the first six months of 1948. 

Dr. Huddleson made it clear that M 
vaccine, like other vaccines, is a preven- 
tive and has little if any curative value 
once the disease has taken hold. 

Use of the M vaccine during the past 
three years on cattle in private herds has 
limited the spread of the disease to four 
per cent of the susceptible animals. 

The great value of the new vaccine is 
seen in the possibility of preventing the 
spread of the disease in animals of re- 
cently infected herds. By doing so, it 
will become possible to eliminate in- 
fected animals, immunize the remainder, 


and not only have a disease-free herd 
but one which is highly resistant to 
brucellosis. 

Michigan dairymen and veterinarians 
are pleased with the results of the new 
vaccine and are more outspoken in their 
enthusiasm than Dr. Huddleson, the dis- 
cover, 

Dr. E. F. Sterner, Ionia, Mich., veter- 
inarian, who has vaccinated more than 
1000 head of cattle with M vaccine, said 
the new vaccine has “‘superior merit be- 
cause you get good results from the vac- 
cination of older animals. Immuniza- 
tion,” he continued, “seems to last longer 
and appears to be more effective judging 
from our limited experience.” 

G. E. Peterson, an Ionia dairyman who 
was born in Livingston county, Illinois, 
maintains a herd of 40-50 Holsteins all 
of which have been M vaccinated for 
brucellosis. Peterson said that before he 
vaccinated, he was removing a diseased 
animal a month from his herd. 

“T’'m sold on this new vaccine,” Peter- 
son said. “Since I’ve used it I have had 
no infection in my herd.” 

Dr. Sterner added that “occasionally 
you may find a herd where it doesn’t 
work 100 percent. But even if it didn’t 
work 100 percent, it is too good to 
pass up.” 

Dairyman Erford Hecht said he had 
three infected animals and two suspects 
in his herd of 15 before vaccinating. On 
a later test the three infected animals re- 
(Continued on page 22 
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O YOU live near a_ freeway 

or does your farm adjoin a free- 

way? Freeways, or limited access 

roads, are the latest development 

in Illinois high-speed highways. 
Route No. 66, which runs from Chi- 
cago through Springfield to St. Louis, is 
perhaps the best known in the state. 
Farmers should know some of the facts 
about this type of road. 

The Freeway Act authorizing these 
roads was passed by the Illinois legis- 
lature in 1943. During this period of 
the war, the federal government urged 
the states to pass legislation authorizing 
limited access highways. These high- 
ways or freeways speeded the transpor- 
tation of war supplies. At the time the 
Illinois law was passed, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association wrote several 
protective measures for farmers and 
land owners into the act. 

Any law of this kind allowing for a 
new road naturally affects many farmers 
because right-of-way has to be acquired. 
However, in the case of freeways, not 
only has it been necessary to take farm 
lands tor right-of-way, but also the 
farmer's access to the road is prescribed 
by law. 

The main provisions of the act fol- 
low: 

1. Freeway Defined. A freeway is a 
public highway or street especially de- 
signed for through tratfic and to, from 
or over which no persons have rights 
or easements, of access, crossing, light, 
air or view. 

2. Establishment of Freeways. The 
Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings, the county board of any county, 
or the corporate authorities of any city, 
village or incorporated town may be 
the freeway ‘‘authority”. When the 
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safety and convenience of highway 
traffic will be promoted in the public 
interest, the freeway authority has the 
power to make a freeway of any high- 
way under its jurisdiction. 

3. Access by Abutting Owners. When 
an existing highway has been made a 
freeway, no owner or person having 
an interest in abutting land, that is, 
land bordering on the road, may con- 
struct a new means of access to the 
highway except upon written consent of 
the authority governing the freeway. 


IFTEENTH in our series of picturesque 
and historic Illinois scenes is the covered 
bridge a few miles north of Princeton in 
Many covered bridges 
were built about the time of the Civil 

This is one of the few remaining in 


Bureau county. 


War. 


Illinois. 


This bridge was built in 1863 at a total cost 
The supporting timbers are 

It is said that the roofs were 
built over the bridges in the old days to protect 
the flooring and supporting timbers from the 


of $3,148.57. 
heavy oak beams. 


weather. 


The freeway authority has full power 
to deny or to specify and enforce the 
terms and conditions under which new 
means of access may be given. The 
freeway authority is also authorized to 
acquire private property and property 
rights in connection with these high- 
ways. 

4. Acquisition of Land. When a 
proposed highway is designated as a 
freeway, the freeway authority has the 
right to purchase or condemn all prop- 
erty rights necessary for the construc- 
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tion and maintenance of the highway. 
This includes any rights or easements 
of access and crossing vested in the 
property not taken as part of the high- 
way, but which is abutting. 

5. Severing of Tract. Whenever 
property held under one ownership is 
cut across by a freeway, the freeway 
authority may grant a limited or re- 
stricted easement permitting crossing of 
the freeway at a designated location, 
under specific terms and conditions, to 
be used only to cross the road from 
one tract to the other. If the owner of 
these two tracts should sell one of 
them, the freeway authority may revoke 
the right to cross. 

6. Local Service Drives. When traffic 
conditions justify, the freeway author- 
ity may construct drives adjacent to the 
highway or designate existing streets or 


(Please turn to page 22 
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In 1938, the Bureau County Historical Soci- 
ety placed a bronze plaque on the bridge which 


Says In part: 


“For three-quarters of a century 


this bridge, defying storms and floods, has car- 


ried the traveler across Bureau Creek. 


It well 


represents the unyielding character of those 
who erected it. In tribute to the building com- 
mittee and to the other citizens of Bureau 
county who, with foresight and faith planned 
and builded well, this memorial tablet is today 
dedicated.”’ 
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OR MORE than a quarter of a 

century Dr. I. F. -Huddleson, 

Michigan State College  veteri- 

narian and _ bacteriologist, has 

been tracking down a _pre- 
ventive for brucellosis (Bang’s  dis- 
ease) in cattle. Today he believes he 
is near his goal. 

Five years ago he started work on a 
new vaccine. Dr. Huddleson calls it 
“M” vaccine. It is produced from a 
mucoid growth phase of the brucellosis 
germ. 

It is this vaccine that may control 
brucellosis in cattle which alone costs 
Illinois farmers about $8 million annu- 
ally. 

With the guarded caution of a scien- 
tist, Dr. Huddleson says he thinks the 
“M” vaccine “has some promise judging 
from experiments thus far.’’ Associates 
say he would stop its experimental use 
immediately if he detected any serious 
shortcomings. 

Huddleson refused to make any predic- 
tions on its widespread use. ‘We don't 
know definitely just what it can do until 
we have had more time to consider the 
results of wider experimentation.” 

Use of vaccine M at present is limited 
mainly to dairy herds in the state of 
Michigan and is considered only in the 
experimental stage. Several states are 
conducting their own experiments with 
M vaccine in Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Ohio under permit of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

The vaccine now in general use for the 
prevention of brucellosis in cattle is 
called “Strain 19."". The search for a bet- 
ter vaccine has continued because Strain 
19 has several objectionable features. 
Criticisms made are: 1. An animal vac- 
cinated against brucellosis gives a pos- 
itive reaction in its blood test which is the 
same as though it had the disease; 2. It 
does not give lifetime immunity; 3. It 
can cause the disease (undulant fever) in 
man; and 4. Some farmers and _ veter- 
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Is This New 


Bangs Disease Vaccine? 


inarians suspect that the vaccine itself 


can cause the disease in the animal va 
cinated. 

The first objection is overcome by the 
fact that an animal vaccinated with M 
vaccine does not give a positive or dis- 
eased blood test reaction after 90 days 
or less as a result of the vaccination. 

The other objections to Strain 19 vac- 
cine listed above have not been raised 
against M vaccine as a result of experi- 
ments to date. 

M vaccine is now being used in morc 
than 1,800 herds in Michigan under 
the direction of the state veterinarian, Dr. 
C. F. Clark. In 1947, 5,399 animals 
were vaccinated with M vaccine in Mich- 
igan, according to Dr. Clark. During the 
first six months of 1948 more than 20,- 
000 animals were vaccinated. About 
half that many were vaccinated with 
Strain 19 in the first six months of 19-48. 

Dr. Huddleson made it clear that M 
vaccine, like other vaccines, is a preven- 
tive and has little if any curative value 
once the disease has taken hold. 

Use of the M vaccine during the past 
three years on cattle in private herds has 
limited the spread of the disease to four 
per cent of the susceptible animals. 

The great value of the new vaccine is 
seen in the possibility of preventing the 
spread of the disease in animals of re- 
cently infected herds. By doing so, it 
will become possible to eliminate in 
fected animals, immunize the remainder, 


nly have a discase-tree herd 
but one which ts highly resistant t 
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Michigan dairymen and vet 


are pleased with the results of the new 
vaccine and are more outspoken in their 
enthusiasm than Dr. Huddleson, the dis- 
COVEr. 

Dr. E. F. Sterner, Ionia, Mich., vcter 
inarian, who has vaccinated more than 
1000 head of cattle with M vac 


the new vaccine has 


superior merit be- 
cause you get good results from the vac- 
ination ot older animals Immuniza- 
tion,” he continued, “seems to last longer 
and appears to be more effective judging 
from our limited experience 

G. E. Peterson, an Ionia dair 


Was born in Livingston county, 


man who 
Illinois, 


maintains a herd of 40-50 Holsteins all 
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of which have been M vaccinated for 
brucellosis. Peterson said that before he 
vaccinated, he was removing a diseased 
animal a month from his herd 

“I'm sold on this new vaccine Peter 
Since I've used it I have had 
no infection in my herd. 

Dr. Sterner added that ‘occasionally 
you may find a herd where it doesn’t 
work 100 percent. But even if it didn't 
work 100 percent, it 1s too good to 


son said 


pass up. 

Hecht said he had 
three infected animals and two suspects 
in his herd of 15 before vaccinating. Or 


Dairyman Erford 


a later test the three infected animals re 
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Right: Dr. E. A. Wohlfer (left), University 
of Illinois extension veterinarian, and Dr. 
C. D. Van Houweling, Illinois Agricultural 
Association veterinarian (right) look over 
the records of Dr. E£. F. Sterner (center), 
lonia, Mich., veterinarian who has had con- 
siderable experience with the new ‘'M' 
vaccine for bovine brucellosis. Left: G. E. 
Peterson (standing, left) and his family 
are shown with Dr. Sterner. Peterson, an 
lonia dairyman who came from Livingston 
county, Illinois, is sold on the benefits of 
M vaccine which has been administered 
under the direction of Dr. Sterner. The 
children (left to right), are: Jim, Koren, 
lois (standing), and Jerry. 
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Top left. Crowds at Olney Dairy Day see fine Piper-owned Jersey bull, right, on parade. 


DAIRY DAY AT OLNEY 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


HE girls in southeastern Illinois are winsome and 
beautiful—prettiest in the state—because they drink 
lots of rich, wholesome milk produced by excellent 
southern Illinois dairy cows. If you think otherwise, 
you'll get an argument from the folks who saw 

proof during Dairy Day held recently at Olney, county seat 
of Richland. 

The 36 girls on parade as candidates for Dairy Queen 
upheld the region’s claim as the home of beautiful women. 
They proved the value of milk as a food because, as candi- 
dates for Dairy Queen, they were bona fide users of milk. 
And the excellence of southern Illinois dairy cows was up- 
held by the fine display of cattle entered in the Jersey parish 
show held as a part of the celebrations. 

Dairy Day in Olney was one of many similar celebra- 
tions throughout the nation commemorating June as dairy 
month. It was sponsored by the Prairie Farms Creamery at 
Olney with the help of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The queen, Marilyn Lee Morgan, Lawrenceville, became 
eligible to enter one of three district contests where a con- 
testant will be picked for dairy queen of the Illinois State 
Fair. 

A number of fine dairy cattle were exhibited at the 
Jersey parish show. These parish shows, which give local 
breeders a chance to compare and show their animals, are 
becoming increasingly popular. No cash prizes are a- 
warded. One of the big attractions was the magnificant 
herd sire owned by J. C. Piper and sons. This bull, Pomp- 
ous Dreaming Standard, considered almost perfect in type, 
was 1946 All-American grand champion. 


Upper left. Dairy Queen Marilyn Morgan, Lawrenceville, holds 

key to city given her by Olney mayor. A’ 

Dillman, Flora, left, and Joan 5 

Bill Weaver, Indiana, examines cow owned by Eugene Stiff, right. 

Bottom. Superb quality of this heifer class speaks for future of 
breed. Back to camera is IAA Director Chester McCord. 
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MAJOR PARTIES STATE THEIR 


'48 FARM PLATFORMS 


Dimocnalte ARSE EEE 


. “We pledge our efforts to maintain continued 
farm prosperity, improvement of the standard of living and 
the working condition of the farmer, and to preserve the 
family size farm. 

“Specifically, we favor a permanent system of flexible 
price supports for agricultural products, to maintain farm 
income on a parity with farm operating costs; an intensified 
soil conservation program; an extended crop insurance pro- 
gram; improvement of methods of distributing agricultural 
products; development and maintenance of stable export 
markets; adequate financing for the school lunch program; 
the use of agricultural surpluses to improve the diet of low 
income families in case of need; continued expansion of the 
rural electrification program; strengthening of all agricul- 
tural credit programs; intensified research to improve agri- 
cultural practices, and to find new uses for farm products. 

“We strongly urge the continuance of maximum far- 
mer participation in all these programs. We favor the re- 
peal of the discriminatory taxes on the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine. : 

“We will encourage farm co-operatives and oppose 
any revision of federal law designed to curtail their most 
effective functioning as a means of achieving economy, 
stability and security for American agriculture. . .” 


Kepublican era 


. . . "The soil as our basic natural resource must be 
conserved with increased effectiveness; and farm prices 
should be supported on a just basis. . ~ 

“There must be a long term program in the interest of 
agriculture and the consumer which should include: an 
accelerated program of sounder soil conservation; effective 
protection of reasonable market prices thru flexible support 
pices, commodity loans, marketing agreements, together 
with such other means as may be necessary, and the devel- 
opment of sound farm credit; encouragement of family- 
size farms; intensified research to discover new crops, new 
uses for existing crops, and control of hoof and mouth and 
other animal diseases and crop pests; support of the princi- 
ple of bona fide farmer-owned and farmer-operated co- 
operatives, and sound rural electrification. 

“We favor progressive development of the nation’s 
water resources for navigation, flood control and power, 
with immediate action in critical areas. 

“We favor conservation of all our natural resources 
and believe that conservation and stockpiling of strategic 
and critical raw materials is indispensable to the security of 


the United States. . .” 


Grundy Youth Wins 


cents over the extreme top of the day's 
open market price for lamb 


Think Before You 
Sell Your Sows 


s in Chicago. 


Chicago Lamb Show 


Sherwood Nelson, an 18 year old farm 
boy from Morris, Grundy county, IIl., 
won top honors at the Chicago Junior 
Market Lamb Show and sale at the Chi- 
cago Stock Yard today when his South- 
down Hampshire lamb was named Grand 
Champion of the show. 

His 90 pound lamb was later sold at 
auction for $1.75 per pound, establishing 
a new record price for lambs at the Chi- 
cago Show. A total of 53 exhibitors 
from 4-H and Vocational Agricultural 
clubs of Illinois. and Indiana exhibited 
321 lambs at the show. 

The top three winners out of each of 
the classes were sold at auction in the 
afternoon. The 57 head sold weighed 
an average of 79 pounds and yielded an 
average price of 4114c per pound. This 
tops last year’s average of 3814c and is 
an all time record in the 10-year-history 
of this event. 

Lambs which did not place in the first 
three spots sold on the open market for 
a reported average of 32c a pound or 3 
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The first prize pens of three lambs and 
five lambs were shown by Laurence Mc- 
Lachlan, of Earlville, LaSalle county, Ill. 

A 12-year old farm girl figured prom- 
inently in this year’s winnings. She was 
Wanda Mae Thorndyke of Saunemin, 
Livingston county, Ill., who won fourth 
in pen of three, and fifth in both pens of 
five and the individual lamb class. 


Pure Milk Ass'n 
Redeeming 194] 
Plant Certificates 


Pure Milk Association, large Chicago 
area dairy co-op, is redeeming its 1941 
plant certificates totaling $41,000. Issued 
in $5, $10, $15, and $20 denominations, 
these certificates were issued in 1941 to 
aid in a plant expansion program. 

Members and former members should 
mail the Certificates of Investments, series 
1941, to the office of Pure Milk Associa- 
tion, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


If you're planning to get rid of your 
old brood sows—maybe you'd better re- 
consider. With fewer hogs and more 
corn 0: SOR for next winter, Illinois 
hog producers will be in a more favorable 
position to make a profit than they have 
been during the past year. 

L. F. Stice, extension economist in 
marketing with the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, says that markets 
and weather have united to make the pos- 
sibility of fewer hogs and more corn a 
good probability. 

He su this four-point program 
for Illinois hog producers: keep your 
brood sows; delay the time of marketing 
for late spring pigs and those farrowed 
this summer by keeping them on legume 
pasture and feeding a minimum amount 
of grain until new corn is available; take 
good care of sows bred for fall pigs— 
and raise a maximum number of pigs per 
litter; plan to maintain or increase mod- 
erately the number of sows to farrow 
1949 spring pigs. 
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Top left. 


Crowds at Olney Dairy Day see fine Piper-owned Jersey bull, right, on parade. 


DAIRY DAY AT OLNEY 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 

HE girls in southeastern Illinois are winsome and 

beautiful—prettiest in the state—because they drink 

lots of rich, wholesome milk produced by excellent 

southern Illinois dairy cows. If you think otherwise, 

you'll get an argument from the folks who saw 

proof during Dairy Day held recently at Olney, county seat 
of Richland. 

The 36 girls on parade as candidates for Dairy Queen 
upheld the region’s claim as the home of beautiful women. 
They proved the value of milk as a food because, as candi- 
dates for Dairy Queen, they were bona fide users of milk. 
And the excellence of southern Illinois dairy cows was up- 
held by the fine display of cattle entered in the Jersey parish 
show held as a part of the celebrations. 

Dairy Day in Olney was one of many similar celebra- 
tions throughout the nation commemorating June as dairy 
month. It was sponsored by the Prairie Farms Creamery at 
Olney with the help of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The queen, Marilyn Lee Morgan, Lawrenceville, became 
eligible to enter one of three district contests where a con- 
testant will be picked for dairy queen of the Illinois State 
Fair. 

A number of fine dairy cattle were exhibited at the 
Jersey parish show. These parish shows, which give local 
breeders a chance to compare and show their animals, are 
becoming increasingly popular. No cash prizes are a- 
warded. One of the big attractions was the magnificant 
herd sire owned by J. C. Piper and sons, This bull, Pomp- 
ous Dreaming Standard, considered almost perfect in type, 
was 1946 All-American grand champion. 


Upper left. Dairy Queen Marilyn Morgan, Lawrenceville, holds 
key to city given her by Olney mayor. Attendants are Janis 
Dillman, Flora, left, and Joan Amant, Olney, right. Center. Judge 
Bill Weaver, Indiana, examines cow owned by Eugene Stiff, right. 
Bottom. Superb quality of this heifer class speaks for future of 
breed. Back to camera is IAA Director Chester McCord. 
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MAJOR PARTIES STATE THEIR 


‘45 FARM PLATFORMS 


emocratic.... 


“We pledge our efforts to maintain continued 
farm prosperity, improvement of the standard of living and 
the working condition of the farmer, and to preserve the 
family size farm. 

“Specifically, we favor a permanent system of flexible 
price supports for agricultural products, to maintain farm 
income on a parity with farm operating costs; an intensified 
soil conservation program; an extended crop insurance pro- 
gram; improvement of methods of distributing agricultural 
products; development and maintenance of stable export 
markets; adequate financing for the school lunch program; 
the use of agricultural surpluses to improve the diet of low 
income families in case of need; continued expansion of the 
rural electrification program; strengthening of all agricul- 
tural credit programs; intensified research to improve agri- 
cultural practices, and to find new uses for farm products. 

“We strongly urge the continuance of maximum far- 
mer participation in all these programs. We favor the re- 
peal of the discriminatory taxes on the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine. 

“We will encourage farm co-operatives and oppose 
any revision of federal law designed to curtail their most 
effective functioning as a means of achieving economy, 
stability and security for American agriculture. " 


epublican ee ee 


“The soil as our 


conserved with increased ettectiveness: and farm prices 


asic natural resource must be 


should be supported on a just basis . 

“There must be a long term program in the interest of 
agriculture and the consumer which should include: an 
accelerated program of sounder soil conservation; effective 
protection of reasonable market prices thru flexible support 
prices, commodity loans, marketing agreements, together 
with such other means as may be necessary, and the devel- 
opment of sound farm credit; encouragement of family- 
size farms; intensificd rcescarch to discover new Crops, new 
uses for existing crops, and control of hoof and mouth and 
other animal diseases and crop pests; support of the princt 
ple of bona tide farmer-owned and farmer-operated co 
operatives, and sound rural clectrification 

“We favor progressive development of the nation’s 
water resources for navigation, flood control and power 
with immediate action in critical arcas. 

“We favor conservation of 
and believe that conservation and stockpiling of strategic 


all our natural resources 


and critical raw materials is indispensable to the security of 
the United States . 


Grundy Youth Wins 
Chicago Lamb Show 


Sherwood Nelson, an 18 year old farm 
boy from Morris, Grundy county, IIL. 
won top honors at the Chicago Junior 
Market Lamb Show and sale at the Chi- 
cago Stock Yard today when his South- 
down Hi umpshire lamb was named Grand 
¢ hampion of the show. 

His 90 pound lamb was later sold at 
auction for $1.75 per pound, establishing 
a new record price for lambs at the Chi- 
cago Show. A total of 53 exhibitors 
from 4-H and Vocational Agricultural 
clubs of Illinois and Indiana exhibited 
321 lambs at the show. 

The top three winners out of each of 
the classes were sold auction in the 
afternoon. The 57 head sold weighed 
an average of 79 pounds and yielded an 


Wanda Mae 
Livingston county, 


area dairy co-op, 


tops last year’s average of 381 5c and is 


cents over the extreme top of the day's 

open market price for lambs in Chicago. 
The first prize pens of three lambs and Sell Your Sows 

five lambs were shown by Laurence Mc- 

Lachlan, of Earlville, 
A 12-year old farm girl figured prom- 

inently in this year’s winnings 
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in pen of three, and aa in both pens ot 
five and the individual lamb class. 
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School Bus 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 
IAA Rural School Relations 


ITHOUT doubt Illinois stand- 

ards for pupil bus transportation 

are very high, and rightly so. 

One result of these high stand- 

ards is that there has been only 
one fatality in Illinois from 1940 to 1948 
while transporting pupils to and from 
school. Figures are not readily available 
on the number of casualties among chil- 
dren walking along country roads or for 
the many students who ride to school in 
private cars. 


Illinois transportation costs per pupil 
were close to $50 during the 1946-1947 
term and higher this year. 

The Ohio state average per capita cost 
for transportation for the 1946-47 school 
year was $24 per pupil. The average 


Standards 


MUST&HIGH 


operation cost per bus mile was 18 cents. 
This was based on 6,000 school buses 
transporting 314,341 pupils. The buses 
traveled a distance of approximately 240,- 
000 miles per day. Two-thirds of the 
buses are owned by boards of education 
and there is very little objection to trans- 
porting grade and high school pupils in 
the same bus, says the supervisor of trans- 
portation for the Ohio State Department 
of Education. 


Indiana reports a per capita cost for 
pupil transportation for 1946-1947 of 
$33.13. Their buses are usually owned 
by the operator. However, some of the 
school corporations do own the buses; 
some, the bodies only. The fact that, in 
general, the districts do not own the 
buses in Indiana may account for part 
of the difference in per capita costs as 
compared to Ohio. 


They said no objections had been re- 
ceived by the state office to transporting 
grade and high school pupils together 
and added that although the state recom- 
mended a maximum of 45 minutes on the 
bus, there were no limits on the length of 
time a person might remain on the bus. 


Also they added the significant state- 
ment, ‘Some of our corporations are too 
small to operate economically at present. 
The movement is still on to consolidate 
whenever it may prove educationally and 
economically sound.” 


The main reason Illinois’ per capita 
transportation costs have been so high is 
that heretofore we have hauled mainly 
high school students or in some cases 
have had dual transportation systems. 
Under the increasingly popular 12-grade 
unit, by hauling grade and high school 
pupils together, we should be able to cut 
our per Capita transportation costs to $35 
and perhaps to $30. If so, with the state 
paying $20 per pupil, the local district 
would be obligated for only $10 to $15 
per pupil per year for transportation 
costs. 

Since grade school pupils will not be 
transported as far as the high school 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Mr. SUCCESSFUL HOG... 


For a prize hog at the fair or 


for the market, nothing suc- 


ceeds as well as a routine of 


good feed, sanitation, and 
early vaccination with Farm 


Bureau Serum. 


No hog can go far wrong with 
this recipe at today’s good 


prices. 


Farm ‘Berens Serum Assoc. 
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Production costs in the oil industry 
Pls are increasing. Some retail prices have 


g Present prices may not 
last--avail yourself of this 


uit y cportniytopurctase 2 arg 


eit Tian 


Illini Premium Motor Oil is our most popular oil. It 
makes up 60% of our total Motor Oil Sales to farmers. 
Illini is a new motor oil with five outstanding features of 
superiority: (1) Keeps a clean motor clean longer; (2) Pro- 
vides a better piston seal; (3) Non-corrosive to bearing 
metals; (4) Holds resinous varnish formation to minimum; 
(5) Assured longer life for piston rings and cylinder walls. 


T PENN BOND MOTOR OIL 


A 100% pure Pennsylvania paraffin base motor oil 
v , known as a “regular type of oil”. It’s an old standby 
preferred by many farmers, 


Ask Your Blue Seal Salesman 


YOUR COUNTY FARM BUREAU SERVICE CO. offiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


BLUE SEAL 


Specialized 
FARM GREASES 
LUCO LUBE 


Super quality gun grease that 
“stays put’. 


ALUMINATE GUN 


Super quality gun grease that re- 
sists heat and handles with ease. 


GRAPH SEAL GUN 


Excellent gun grease containing 
powdered graphite. 


HI-TEMP BEARING 
For high speed, high temperature 
bearings. 


WATER PUMP 


Provides lubrication and seal in 
water pumps. 


Self unloading wagon dumps chopped hay into silo blower. 


At DeKalb grassland field day farmers: 1. Watch grass come 
from rolls of new hay machine, pressed for quicker drying. 2. 
See hay harvester pick up, chop, and blow hay into self un- 
leading wagon. 3. Show interest in new seeder which handles 
brome grass seed well. 4. Look over orchard plow useful 
for pasture renovation and popular in far west. 5. Observe 
operation of new one-man baler which makes a round bale. 


1 NEW WAYS TO 
HARVEST GRASS 


AY MAKING is the only big job on the farm that has 
changed little since the Civil War. For most of the na- 
tion’s farmers it is still the same hot, hard, and dusty work 
it was 80 years ago. Only recently have new ideas arisen 
to challenge the old. 

At the grassland field day held this summer in DeKalb 
county farmers had a look at new ways to make hay. They 
saw how hay can be cut in the morning and stored in the mow 
in the afternoon without loss of leaves or color—and without 
once being handled by hand. 

This is done by using a hay roller in combination with a 
field chopper which cuts and blows the cured hay into self-un- 
loading wagons. The new hay roller—still very expensive—field 
dries hay twice as fast by cracking the coarser stems. This pre- 
vents sap from flowing into the leaves. 

The men at the field demonstration took to the field chop- 
pers like a bee to honey. Many said they hoped to buy one soon. 
“It takes the back work out of haying,” they said. And for that 
reason they believe it will win out over hay balers. 

Grass silage? “It has a real future in Illinois,” farmers 
believe. The hay cut during the field demonstration went into a 
large silo. Grass silage makes a high protein feed and fits well 
into conservation farming. Farm Adviser W. C. Mummert, De- 
Kalb county, estimates 200 farmers are trying it in his county 
this summer. 

Why grow grasses at all? DeKalb county has fertile soil, 
good for corn and grain farming. Why? Because no soil can 
stand the drain of constant cropping. One of the speakers 
said: ‘You can earn more with a five year rotation (corn, corn, 
oats, meadow, meadow) than from your grain alone. Your 
hay will be extra.” 

The grassland field day was sponsored by the DeKalb 
county soil conservation district with the help of the DeKalb 
County Farm Bureau, the local radio station, machinery dealers, 
and others. Pasture improvement and field spraying demon- 
strations were held in the morning and hay handling methods 
in the afternoon. 
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Report Result of State 


FLY - FREE 


ee O MORE trouble with flies 

since we've sprayed with 

DDT” is the report from 

thousands of farmers who are 

cooperating in the state-wide 

campaign to pag Tlinois fly-free this 
summer, 

“At least six out of every 10 farmers in 
our county are spraying this year’’ is the 
estimate of 40 farm advisers in counties 
conducting a fly-free campaign. 

“Just aren’t as many flies around as 
there used to be,” urbanites and farmers 
alike are saying. Success of the drives 
is widespread. Town and cities in 
many communities have sprayed or have 
made plans to do so. 

The campaign to make Illinois free 
from flies this summer is being sponsored 
by the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, the 
University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, and the State Department of Public 
Health. 

A survey on what is happening in the 
counties has been made by the RECORD. 
Here are some of the remarks by farm ad- 
visers and results of county campaigns. 

A. R. Kemp, farm adviser Knox 
county: ‘‘Many report no flies either in 
barns or on cattle. Galesburg was sprayed 
with an airplane. Also the city dump. 
Four or five other towns in the county 
have done some spraying.” 


Campaign 


W. H. Brown, Greene county: ‘“‘All 
towns and cities conducted good. clean 
up campaigns. Drug stores, filling sta- 
tions, grocery and hardware stores, eleva- 
tors, and others, have been selling large 
quantities of DDT.” 


F. M. Smith, Clinton county: ‘‘Every- 
one remarks about the lack of flies. The 
city and country around Clinton seem al- 
most free. Our small cities are spraying 
garbage cans twice a month, and dumps 
and behind restaurants and grocery stores 
more often.” 


T. W. May, Madison county: “We 
made a survey and found that at least 
three-fourths of the farmers in the county 
are taking part in the state-wide fly con- 
trol program. A few who sprayed last 
year haven’t had to spray the inside of 
buildings because of the carry-over ef- 
fects. However, they expect to spray 
soon.” 

G. E. Lampe, Clay county: “Several 
have said their beef cattle were much 
more contented since they were sprayed 
and that their tails were just extra bag- 
gage.’ 

E. J. Barnes, Richland county: “One 
town reports their business houses are 
not using screens on doors and windows. 
Watch out for the hucksters peddling 
DDT, the miracle insecticide, at a ter- 
rific price. We have a report of one who 


J 


Farm Adviser J. B. Turner (left), Fayette county, sent in this picture to help convince 
pe doubtful that the town of Farina was completely sprayed with DDT for fly control. 


sprayer is Glen Ernst, who took on the job and charged $60 


for the 


m operating 
rb and 2% hours work. Center is George Reitz of the Farina city council, who 
lined up the routing of the sprayer. 
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sold a pound of DDT and a small house 
sprayer for more than $7.” 

L. W. Chalcraft, Menard: ‘Most farm 
people have sprayed thoroughly. One 
restaurant owner in Petersburg leaves his 
screen doors wide open. Roy Pike, two 
miles east of Peabeibiany urg, says his cattle 
now lie in the shade without a fly bother- 
ing.’ 

W. F. Coolidge, Livingston: “Our serv- 
ice gr of has handled 10 times as 
much DDT as last year. Many dairymen 
report milk production has held up due 
to the spraying campaign.’ 

M. P. Roske, Carroll: “We put on a 

demonstration meeting in each township, 
using a high pressure outfit, in a concen- 
trated effort to get buildings sprayed. I 
would estimate from 85 to 90 per cent 
are using DDT on livestock.” 
- W. H. Tammeus, McHenry: “Wood- 
stock sprayed the entire town last year 
and are going to spray again this year. 
Two years ago there were six cases of 
polio and last year none. Mayor John- 
son is proud of Woodstock’s accomplish- 
ments. I can’t find a farmer who doesn’t 
spray cows, walls and fences.” 


Predict All-Time 
Record Corn Crop 


N ALL-TIME record corn crop of 
3,328,862,000 bushels was predicted 

in the July estimate by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is 39 per cent 
greater than last year’s crop and two per 
cent higher than the nation’s record 1946 


cro; 

The USDA also predicted an estimated 
1,241,751,000 bushel wheat crop, the 
second largest i in history. 


YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR 
FARM HOME CONTEST 


Farmers and homemakers in 50 south- 
ern Illinois counties are eligible to com- 
pete in the 1948 farm and home improve- 
ment contest sponsored by the University 
of Illinois in cooperation with the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

It is open to farm families in all the 
counties south of and including Adams, 
Schuyler, Cass, Menard, Sangamon, 
Christian, Shelby, Cumberland, and 
Clark. 

Entries must be made with county farm 
or home advisers by July 1. Three win- 
ners will be selected in each county at the 
end of the year. In each case the hus- 
band and wife will receive an expense- 
paid overnight trip to St. Louis. 

Progress during the current year will 
count approximately 60 per cent and pre- 
vious improvements 40 per cent. Records 
must be completed by Dec. 31. 
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Self unloading wagon dumps chopped hay into silo blower. 


At DeKalb grassland field day farmers: 1. Watch grass come 
from rolls of new hay machine, pressed for quicker drying. 2. 
See hay harvester pick up, chop, and blow hay into self un- 
loading wagon. 3. Show interest in new seeder which handles 
brome grass seed well. 4. Look over orchard plow useful 
for pasture renovation and popular in far west. 5. Observe 
operation of new one-man baler which makes a round bale. 


HARVEST GRASS 


AY MAKING is the only Big job on the farm that has 
changed little since the Civil War. For most of the na- 
tion's farmers it is still the same hot, hard, and dusty work 
it was 80 years ago. Only recently have new ideas arisen 
to challenge the old. 

At the grassland field day held this summer in DeKalb 
county farmers had a look at new ways to make hay. They 
saw how hay can be cut in the morning and stored in the mow 
in the afternoon without loss of leaves or color—and without 
once being handled by hand. 
< This is done by using a hay roller in combination with a 
cf field chopper which cuts and blows the cured hay into self-un- 
loading wagons. The new hay roller—still very expensive—field 
dries hay twice as fast by cracking the coarser stems. This pre- 
vents sap from flowing into the leaves. 

The men at the field demonstration took to the field chop- 
pers like a bee to honey. Many said they hoped to buy one soon. 
“It takes the back work out of haying,” they said. And tor that 
reason they believe it will win out over hay balers. 

Grass silage? “It has a real future in Illinois,” farmers 
believe. The hay cut during the field demonstration went into a 
large silo. Grass silage makes a high protein feed and fits well 
into conservation farming. Farm Adviser W.C. Mummert, De- 
Kalb county, estimates 200 farmers are trying it in his county 
this summer. 

Why grow grasses at all? DeKalb county has fertile soil, 
good for corn and grain farming. Why? Because no soil can 
stand the drain of constant cropping. One of the speakers 
said: “You can earn more with a five year rotation (corn, corn, 
oats, meadow, meadow) than from your grain alone. Your 
hay will be extra.” 

The grassland field day was sponsored by the DeKalb 
county soil conservation district with the help of the DeKalb 
County Farm Bureau, the local radio station, machinery dealers, 
and others. Pasture improvement and field spraying demon- 
strations were held in the morning and hay handling methods 
in the afternoon. 
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FLY - FREE 


O MORE trouble with flies 
“\ since we've sprayed with 

DDT” is the report from 

thousands of farmers who are 

cooperating in the state-wide 
campaign to make Illinois fly-free this 
summer. 

“At least six out of every 10 farmers in 
our county are spraying this year” is the 
estimate of 40 farm advisers in counties 
conducting a fly-free campaign 

“Just aren't as many flies around as 
there used to be,” urbanites and farmers 
alike are saying. Success of the drives 
is widespread. Town and cities in 
many communities have sprayed or have 
made plans to do so. 

The campaign to make Illinois free 
from flies this summer is being sponsored 
by the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, the 
University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, and the State Department of Public 
Health. 

A survey on what is happening in the 
counties has been made by the RECORD. 
Here are some of the remarks by farm ad- 
visers and results of county campaigns. 

A. R. Kemp, farm adviser Knox 
county: ‘Many report no flies either in 
barns or on cattle. Galesburg was sprayed 
with an airplane. Also the city dump. 
Four or five other towns in the county 
have done some spraying.” 


es 


Campaign 


W. H. Brown, Greene county: ‘All 
towns and cities conducted good clean 
up campaigns. Drug stores, filling sta- 
tions, grocery and hardware stores, cleva- 
tors, and others, have been selling large 
quantities of DDT.” 

F. M. Smith, Clinton county: ‘Every- 
one remarks about the lack of flies. The 
city and country around Clinton seem al- 
most free. Our small cities are spraying 
garbage cans twice a month, and dumps 
and behind restaurants and grocery stores 
more often.” 


T. W. May, Madison county: “We 
made a survey and found that at least 
three-fourths of the farmers in the county 
are taking part in the state-wide fly con- 
trol program. A few who sprayed last 
year haven’t had to spray the inside of 
buildings because of the carry-over ef- 
fects. However, they expect to 
soon. 


spray 


G. E. Lampe, Clay county: “Several 
have said their beef cattle were much 
more contented since they were sprayed 
and that their tails were just extra bag- 
oe 

. J. Barnes, Richland county One 
town reports their business houses are 
not using screens on doors and windows 
Watch out for the hucksters peddling 
DDT, the miracle insecticide, at a ter- 
rific price. We have a report of one who 


Farm Adviser J. B. Turner (left), Fayette county, sent in this picture to help convince 
the doubtful that the town of Farina was completely sprayed with DDT for fly control. 
Man operating sprayer is Glen Ernst, who took on the job and charged $60 for the 


materials and 21/, hours work. 


Center is George Reitz of the Farina city council, who 


lined up the routing of the sprayer. 
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sold a pound of DDT and a small house 
sprayer tor more than $7 

L. W. Chalcraft, Menard: “Most farm 
people have sprayed thoroughly. One 
restaurant owner in Petersburg leaves his 
screen doors wide open. Roy Pike, two 
miles east of Petersburg, 
now lie in the shade without a fly bother- 


says his cattle 


ing. 

W’. F. Coolidge, Livingston: ‘Our serv- 
ice company has handled 10 times as 
much DDT as last year. Many dairymen 
report milk production has held up due 
to the spraying campaign. ; 

M. P Roske, Carroll: “We put on a 
demonstration meeting in each tow nship, 
using a high pressure outfit, in a concen- 
trated effort to get buildings sprayed. I 
would estimate from 85 to 90 per cent 
are using DDT on livestock.” 

W. H. Tammeus, McHenry: ““Wood- 
stock sprayed the entire town last year 
and are going to spray 
Two years ago there were six cases of 
polio and last year none. Mayor John- 
son 1s proud of Woodstock’s accomplish- 
ments. I can’t find a farmer who doesn't 
spray cows, walls and fences.’ 


again this year 


Predict All-Time 
Record Corn Crop 


N ALL-TIME record corn rop 
3,328,862,000 bushels was predic ted 
in the July estimate by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. “This is 39 per cent 
greater than last year’s crop and two per 
cent higher than the nation’s record 1946 
crop 
The USDA also predicted an estimated 
1,241,751,000 bushel 
eacend largest in history 


o! 


wheat crop, the 


YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR 
FARM HOME CONTEST 


Farmers and homemakers in 50 south 


ern Illinois counties are 


cte in the 1948 farm iy 
ment contest sponsored Dy uversity 
IIl:nots in ooperation wit! e ot 
uts Chamber ier 
It is open to nili ill th 
ling Ad: 
Sang 
Entries must be made with inty 
or home advisers by July 1 Three w 
ners will be selected h 
end of the year. In each case the 
band and wife will receive an expens 
paid overnight trip to St. Louis 
Progress the \ “ 
count approximately 60 per cent 
us Improvements 40 per t. Re 
t be completed by De 
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FIGHT FOR LONG RANGE FARM 


BILL TOLD AT ST. PAUL MEETING 


HE DRAMATIC story of how the 
Farm Bureau secured passage of a 
long-range farm program in the 
closing hours of the 80th Con- 
gress highlighted the sessions of 

the Midwest Farm Bureau Training 
School late in June at St. Paul. 

A farm audience of more than 1000 
local, county and state Farm Bureau 
leaders heard the story first hand from 
those who directed the fight in Washing- 
ton. 

The men who told of Farm Bureau's 
part in securing passage of the bill were 
Allan Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Roger 
Fleming, director of the AFBF Washing- 
ton office, who came to the meeting direct 
from the nation’s capitol. 

Three other major addresses were 
given by spokesmen from the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association. President Charles 
B. Shuman discussed the commodity pro- 
gram of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. George E. Metzger, IAA 
field secretary, spoke on personnel pro- 
blems in Farm Bureau work. O. D. Bris- 
senden, IAA organization director, talked 
on the issues in selling Farm Bureau. 

Most Washington observers had made 
up their mind that there would be no 
long range bill passed during this season, 
Kline and Fleming said. 

But a small senate group, headed by 
Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont 
was determined to fight a long range 
farm program through this session. This 
group in the senate, according to Flem- 
ing, included Senators Thye of Minne- 
sota, Young of North Dakota, Ellender 
of Louisiana, and Lucas of Illinois. 

Fleming related how these men pushed 
their fight into the closing hours of the 
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80th Congress. At 4 A.M. Sunday, June 
20, the new bill passed both houses. A 
weary Congress adjourned two hours 
later. 

During their fight for the farm bill 
the senate group had the solid backing 
of Farm Bureau forces. Fleming quoted 
Senator Aiken as saying, “If it hadn't 
been for support from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, we couldn’t 
have put this price support program 
over.” 

Senator Aiken said that from start to 
finish the Farm Bureau carried a major 
part of the fight for a long-range farm 
bill, and he expressed his deep apprecia- 
tion. 

Kline expressed his gratitude for the 
support given by county and state Farm 
Bureaus. “We needed the help we re- 
ceived from back home,” Kline said. 
“We could not have won without it.” 

County Farm Bureau leaders in Illi- 
nois, many of whom were at the St. Paul 
conference, supported the bill by contrat- 
ing their congressmen and_ senators, 
urging them to pass the Aiken bill. 

The long range bill provides for an 
extension of present price supports un- 
til Dec. 31, 1949, after which time the 
new permanent program will go into 
effect. 

The permanent program revises parity 
on a current 10-year moving average 
basis rather than present parity which is 
based on the years 1909-14. 

For basic crops, gy cog are placed 
on a sliding scale, based on supply, 
ranging from 60 to 90 per cent of parity. 
When the supply of certain basic farm 
commodities, including corn and wheat, 
is normal, the price will be supported 
at 75 per cent of parity. 

But when the supply is above or be- 
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low normal, the support level will slide 
up and down accordingly. As an ex- 
ample, when the supply drops to 70 per 
cent of normal, the support will be 90 
per cent of parity. .When supply rises 
to 30 per cent above normal, the support 
will be 60 per cent of parity. 

This means that farmers will receive 
more nearly the same income whether 
the crop is large or small. 


Tillman To Retire 
After 29 Years 
In St. Clair Co. 


.W. TILLMAN, farm adviser in St. 
B Clair county for 29 years, has an- 
nounced he will retire in September. 

Tillman is the only farm adviser to 
serve St. Clair county. He was hired 
soon after the Farm Bureau was organ- 
ized there in June of 1919. 

All of the cooperative organizations 
in St. Clair county were started originally 
through Tillman’s efforts. He is one of 
Illinois’ most valued and respected farm 
advisers. 


I. A. A. RECORD 
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For Your School Buses: 


, LOWER COSTS 


Coury MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY offers to the school buses that 
carry farm children the same complete insurance protection that you've car- 
ried on your own cars and trucks, at the same substantial saving: Full in- 
surance coverage . . . liability PROTECTION, property damage PROTECTION, 
and medical PROTECTION in the event of accident. 


School buses have always been a FIRST in driving safety. Let's keep 
them that way by taking every conceivable precaution . . . by keeping them 
FULLY INSURED through your own company — the Country Mutual Casualty 
Company. 


Ask your local Country Mutual Casualty representative for more infor- 
mation on school bus insurance. He'll be glad to give your school board the 
facts on GREATER SAFETY at LOWER COST. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL (paiatty COMPANY 


HE DRAMATIC story of how the 
Farm Bureau secured passage of a 
long-range farm program in the 
closing hours of the 80th Con- 
gress highlighted the sessions of 


the Midwest Farm Bureau 
School late in June at St. Paul. 


Training 


A farm audience of more than 1000 
local, county and state Farm Bureau 
leaders heard the story first hand from 
those who directed the fight in Washing- 
ton. 

The men who told of Farm Bureau's 

art in securing passage of the bill were 
Allan Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Roger 
Fleming, director of the AFBF Washing- 
ton office, who came to the meeting direct 
from the nation’s capitol. 

Three other major addresses were 
given by spokesmen from the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association. President Charles 
B. Shuman discussed the commodity pro- 
gram of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. George E. Metzger, IAA 
field secretary, spoke on personnel pro- 
blems in Farm Bureau work. O. D. Bris- 
senden, IAA organization director, talked 
on the issues in selling Farm Bureau. 

Most Washington observers had made 
up their mind that there would be no 
long range bill passed during this season, 
Kline and Fleming said. 

But a small senate group, headed by 
Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont 
was determined to fight a long range 
farm program through this session. This 
group in the senate, according to Flem- 
ing, included Senators Thye of Minne- 
sota, Young of North Dakota, Ellender 
of Louisiana, and Lucas of Illinois. 

Fleming related how these men pushed 
their fight into the closing hours of the 
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80th Congress. At + A.M. Sunday, June 
20, the new bill passed both houses. A 
weary Congress adjourned two hours 
later. 

During their fight for the farm bill 
the senate group had the solid backing 
of Farm Bureau forces. Fleming quoted 
Senator Aiken as saying, “If it hadn't 
been for support from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, we couldn't 
have put this price support program 
over. 

Senator Aiken said that from start to 
finish the Farm Bureau carried a major 
part of the fight for a long-range farm 
bill, and he expressed his deep apprecia- 
tion. 

Kline expressed his gratitude for the 
support given by county and state Farm 
Bureaus. ‘We needed the help we re- 
ceived from back home,” Kline said. 
“We could not have won without it.” 

County Farm Bureau leaders in IIli- 
nois, many of whom were at the St. Paul 
conference, supported the bill by contrat- 
ing their congressmen and senators, 
urging them to pass the Aiken bill. 

The long range bill provides for an 
extension of present price supports un- 
til Dec. 31, 1949, after which time the 
new permanent program will go into 
ettect. 

The permanent program revises parity 
on a current 10-year moving average 
basis rather than present parity which is 
based on the years 1909-14. 

For basic crops, supports are placed 
on a sliding scale, based on supply, 
ranging from 60 to 90 per cent of parity. 
When the supply of certain basic farm 
commodities. including corn and wheat. 
is normal, the price will be supported 
at 75 per cent of parity. 

But when the supply 1s above or be- 


Left. Vern Vaniman, midwest organi- 
zation director, during mid-west Farm 
Bureau training school in St. Paul 
points to Illinois as the largest state 
Farm Bureau organization. Illinois or- 
ganization directors, left to right, are: 
F. W Tieken, Ford; G. W. Burroughs, 
Vermilion; G. W. Blanchard, Christian; 
and Orville Johnston, Montgomery. 
Right. Clyde Stackhouse, right center, 
bursts into hearty laugh, joined by 
wife, right, and Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Johnston, left, farmers, all from Henry 
county, during breakfast at midwest 
training school. 


low normal, the support level will slide 
up and down accordingly. As an ex- 
ample, when the supply drops to 70 per 
cent of normal, the support will be 90 
per cent of parity. When supply rises 
to 30 per cent above normal, the support 
will be 60 per cent of parity. 

This means that farmers will receive 
more nearly the same income whether 
the crop is large or small. 


Tillman To Retire 


After 29 Years 
In St. Clair Co. 


.W. TILLMAN, farm adviser in St. 
Clair county for 29 years, has an- 
nounced he will retire in September. 

Tillman is the only farm adviser to 
serve St. Clair county. He was hired 
soon after the Farm Bureau was organ- 
ized there in June of 1919. 

All of the cooperative organizations 
in St. Clair county were started originally 
through Tillman’s efforts. He is one of 
Illinois’ most valued and respected farm 
advisers. 
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MORE COMPLETE COVERAGE, LOWER COSTS 
WITH COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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OUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY offers to the school buses that 
carry farm children the same complete insurance protection that you've car- 
ried on your own cars and trucks, at the same substantial saving: Full in- 
surance coverage . . . liability PROTECTION, property damage PROTECTION, 
and medical PROTECTION in the event of accident. 


School buses have always been a FIRST in driving safety. Let's keep 


them that way by taking every conceivable precaution .. . by keeping them 
FULLY INSURED through your own company — the Country Mutual Casualty 
Company. 


Ask your local Country Mutual Casualty representative for more infor- 
mation on school bus insurance. He'll be glad to give your school board the 


facts on GREATER SAFETY at LOWER COST. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL COMPANY 


Farm Youth Learn To 
Swim at own 4-H Camp 


T Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see located along the Kanka- 
kee river north of Kankakee farm boys and girls are 
learning the pleasures of vacationing at a forest camp. 
Under the guidance of farm and home advisers, and 
others, these young campers learn to enjoy swimming 

and woodcrafts during their three-day stay at the 4-H camp. 
Camp leaders have wisely drawn upon the Indian lore that 
surrounds Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see, once an Indian camp site, 
to instill an out-of-door spirit to their camp. The young camp- 
ets ate divided into tribes when they arrive and the tribes are 
’ given names of the great Illini family: Kaskaskia, Michigamie, 

Peoria, or Tamaroa. 


These musical Indian names, a camp set in beautiful hard- 
wood and evergreen trees, sleeping in tents along a river with a 
booming waterfall, all make a deep impression on the young 
farm boys and girls, many of whom are spending their first 
night away from home. 

More than all the other pleasures, the farm kids seem to like 


Top. Members of 4-H clubs in northern Illinois agree swimming 

hole at Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see near Kankakee is most pop- 

ular spot during hot summer days while softball, bottom, is 
most enjoyable game. 


PICK FIRST STUDENTS TO 


OSEPH DAY, 26, Hamburg; Burton 

E. Bagby, 35, Mounds; and L. C. 

Fiene, 21, Sparta, have been chosen 
to receive student loan funds to finish 
their medical educations. The loan fund 
is sponsored jointly by the Illinois Agri- a 
cultural Association and the Illinois Med- 


and have the endorsement of their county 
Farm Bureau and local medical society. 

A fourth pre-medical student is to be 
selected for the loan funds because other 
applications received failed to meet re- 
Those wishing further in- 
ormation should write to I. E. Parett, 


Tent serves as dining hall at 4-H memorial camp on Allerton 
estate near Monticello. Camp was dedicated and opened in 
July. 


the water most, and many learn to swim during their visit to the 
camp. Chuck Yale, Lee County farm adviser and president of 
the camp, estimates that 250 youngsters will be taught to swim 
there this summer, 

Here is a typical day at Shaw-waw-nas-see. Campers are 
awakened at 6:30 in time for a morning dip before the flag- 
raising ceremony. After breakfast and tent inspection, they 
join their: tribes for lessons on nature lore, fun for 4-H’ers, 
handicraft, and swimming. 

In the afternoon, they are offered a choice of such studies as 
photography, tumbling, music, or first aid. “Later they again 
divide into tribes for swimming and sports. 

Supper is followed by a flag-lowering ceremony, vespers, 
folk dancing, and a presentation of the Indian history of Camp 
Shaw-waw-nas-see. At 10 o'clock lights are turned out. 

Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see is one of four summer camps being 
built as a part of a state-wide 4-H camp training program. The 
state program is being developed as a living memorial to 4-H 
members who lost their lives in World War II. When all four 
are completed, a camp will be within reasonable distance of 
every 4-H member in Illinois. 

A second 4-H camp, built on the 250-acre site given by 
Robert Allerton, opened to campers this summer. It is located 
in east central Illinois near Monticello in Piatt County. 

Another camp will be built on a 100-acre site on West Frank- 
fort City Lake in Franklin county and will serve 28 counties in 
southern Illinois. A fourth camp is to be built at Jacksonville 
for western Illinois. 


RECEIVE MEDICAL LOANS 


Illinois medical school in the fall. 
Bagby is married and the father of 
three children. He plans to return to 
Pulaski county to practice. He is a veteran 
and has been accepted to enroll as a 
student at Loyola medical school in 
Chicago. He received his pre-medical 


ical Society. 

Under provisions of the loan fund, 
those selected must promise to practice 
at least five years after their internship 
in a community of 5000 or less. Appli- 
cants for the loans must have finished 
their pre-medical work with good grades 
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Secretary of General Services, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Day is a veteran and a native of Cal- 
houn county where he plans to return to 
practice. He attended St. Louis University 
and plans to enter the University of 


work at Memphis State College. 

L. C. Fiene comes from Randolph 
county but will return to Washington 
county to practice. He has been a stu- 
dent at Southern Illinois University and 
plans to enter the University of Illinois 
medical school in the fall. 
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RURAL YOUTH 


At AFBF Meeting 


OURTEEN Illinois. young people  at- 
tended the youth section of the Midwest 
ing of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation held in St. Paul, Minn., June 27 
to 30. Illinois Rural Youth members ably 
carried the responsibility of recreation on 
Sunday evening following committee meetings, 
the vesper service, and the reception. 

They did the job so well that the committee 
responsible for Monday night's recreation asked 
them to “take over” for the second night. 
Illinois Rural Youthers accepted and then in 
turn asked the various states represented to 
provide part of the youth leadership. 

Activities of the youth section were of the 
training school type. Rural Youth delegates 
tried to find out why both extension service 
and Farm Bureau are interested in farm 
youth. They found there is a close working 
relationship between these two sponsoring 
agencies. Both are interested in developing 
leadership, in furthering activities for indi- 
vidual and group development, and in as- 
sisting youth to find the employment suited to 
their talents. 

Farm Bureau, using facts provided by ex- 
tension is ready and able to train youth for 
leadership in specific programs to develop 
leaders in og op Some of these 
grams are talk fests, action programs in safety, 
educational short courses in the study of 
cooperatives, program building along lines 
dealing with rural life, and tours to study 
problems, experiments, and successes of farm 
people. 

Following a general presentation of the 

problems of farm youth which bring both ex- 
tension and Farm Bureau into the picture, 
there followed small group discussions by the 
young people upon those phases of most in- 
terest to them. Some of the pictures on this 
page show Illinois Rural Youthers taking 
part in the small group discussions. 


At Sports Festival 


Rural Youth has swelled the ranks of par- 
ticipants and spectators at the annual Illinois 


Mlinois Rural Youth are shown above taking a leading part 
in group discussions held by Rural Youth from throughout the 
Midwest at the AFBF Midwest Training School at St. Paul in 


Farm Sports Festival during past years. This 
month more Rural Youth members than ever 
before will engage in the various activities 
of this biggest athletic event for farm people 
sponsored in the state of Illinois. 

On Aug. 26 and 27, the various teams and 
individuals throughout Illinois who have been 
working for team organization, physica] de- 
velopment, and_ places of honor, and have 
been given the high rating in county and dis- 
trict sports festivals will converge upon the 
U. of I, campus at Urbana to engage in 
strong and heated competition. Participants 
going to Urbana should make a careful check 
to see that entries are in order. It is better to 
be sure now than sorry later. So check with 
your county sports festival leader and make 
sure that all entries and plans have been 
properly made. ~ 


Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson (Dorothy 
Lange) are members of the Rural Young 
Married group of Montgomery county. Or- 
ville was a member of Rural Youth in 
Macoupin and Dorothy a member in Mont- 
gomery where they now live and where he 
is organization director. They were in at- 
tendance at the Midwest meeting in St. 
Paul‘ when this picture was taken. 


June. Left: Edna Dew, Ogle county, (second from right) speaks county. 
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In County Activities 


“Clay County Rural Youth did a lot of 
talking about their approaching June meeting 
and now that it is over they are still talking. 
We thought you might be interested in the 
reason why,” writes Doris Baity, new youth as- 
sistant for Clay. “Gurnam Singh, large land- 
owner of Punjab, India, spoke to nearly 150 
Rural Youth members and their guests on 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
Young People's Activities 


‘Agricultural Conditions in India.’ Singh, who 
wears the traditional turban of the Sikh re- 
ligion, graduated this month from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the University of Illi- 
nois. He discussed with us the problems of 
mechanizing Indian farming, and dispelled 
some of the conjured ideas Americans have 
about India. 

“The Rural Youthers’ Hobo Band, or The 
Clay County Country Slickers, made their 
first appearance, and no doubt was left in the 
minds of the audience about the talents of this 
newly organized ‘assembly of noise.’ 

Christian's August meeting will be an 
“all out’ hayride Aug. 19, starting at Dale 
Bauer's home. — Extra events in educational and 
recreational features have been planned. 
Twenty-two new members were added to this 
group in a recent membership drive in which 
17 different townships were represented. 

Stephenson is now marking its tenth year 
by preparing a ten-year anniversary 

Rural Youthers of Wabash are cooperating 
with the program and slogan of Farm Bureau 
in a “Fly Free State in *48.” Jane Jackman, 
secretary, says this group recently saw the 
movie “Rid the Farm of Flies.” It was of 
much interest to all present. 

Kane not only served a good banquet on 
June 24, but also featured C. V. Amenoff, 
editor Elburn Herald, in a discussion of 
doughnut dunking. “C. V.” did more than 
dunk properly. He gave an impressive talk on 
world peace and the necessity of broadening 
our approach of other peoples. 

North Cook marked the end of its second 
year with a big banquet in Wheeling. Presi- 
dent Marvin Anderson and his committees had 
well planned features throughout the evening 
program. 


her mind. Center: Herold Holt (left), Michigan; and Mae 


Pitstick, La Salle county. Right: Rex Emory (left), McDonough 
county; Marion Smith (center), Indiana; and Betty Barr, La Salle 
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Farm Youth Learn To 
Swim at own 4-H Camp 


T Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see located along the Kanka- 
kee river north of Kankakee farm boys and girls are 
learning the pleasures of vacationing at a forest camp. 
Under the guidance of farm and home advisers, and 
others, these young campers learn to enjoy swimming 
and woodcrafts during their three-d: iy stay at the 4-H camp. 
Camp leaders have wisely drawn upon the Indian lore that 
surrounds Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see, once an Indian camp site, 
to instill an out-of-door spirit to their camp. The young camp- 
ers are divided into tribes when they arrive and the tribes arc 
given names of the great Illini family: Kaskaskia. Michigamie, 
Peoria, or Tamaroa. 


These musical Indian names, a camp set in beautiful hard- 
wood and evergreen trees, sleeping in tents along a river with a 
booming waterfall, all make a deep impression on the young 
farm boys and girls, many of whom are spending their first 
night away from home 

More than all the other pleasures, the farm kids seem to like 


som ee 


Top. Members of 4-H clubs in northern Illinois agree swimming 

hole at Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see near Kankakee is most pop- 

ular spot during hot summer days while softball, bottom, is 
most enjoyable game. 


Tent serves as dining hall at 4-H memorial camp on Allerton 


Camp was dedicated and opened in 
July. 


estate near Monticello. 


the water most, and many learn to swim during their visit to the 
camp. Chuck Yale, Lee County farm adviser and president of 
the camp, estimates that 250 youngsters will be taught to swim 
there this summer. 

Here is a typical day at Shaw-waw-nas-see. Campers are 
awakened at 6:30 in time for a morning dip before the flag- 
raising ceremony. After breakfast and tent inspection, they 
join their tribes for lessons on nature lore, fun for 4-H’ers, 
handicraft, and swimming. 

In the afternoon, they are offered a choice of such studies as 
photography, tumbling, music, or first aid. Later they again 
divide into tribes for swimming and sports. 

Supper is followed by a flag-lowering ceremony, vespers, 
folk dancing, and a presentation of the Indian history of Camp 
Shaw-waw-nas-see. At 10 o'clock lights are turned out. 

Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see is One of four summer camps being 
built as a part of a state-wide 4-H camp training program. The 
state program is being developed as a living memorial to 4-H 
members who lost their lives in World War If. When all four 
are completed, a camp will be within reasonable distance of 
every 4-H member in Illinois. 

A second 4-H camp, built on the 250-acre site given by 
Robert Allerton, opened to campers this summer. It is located 
in east central Illinois near Monticello in Piatt County. 

Another camp will be built on a 100-acre site on West Frank- 
fort City Lake in Franklin county and will serve 28 counties in 
southern Illinois. A fourth camp is to be built at Jacksonville 
for western Illinois. 


PICK FIRST STUDENTS TO 


OSEPH DAY, 26, Hamburg; Burton 
E. Bagby, 35, Mounds; 
Fiene, 21, Sparta, have been chosen 
to receive student loan funds to finish 
their medical educations. The loan fund 
is sponsored jointly by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association and the I]linois Med- 


quirements. 


and have the endorsement of their county 
and L. C. Farm Bureau and local medical society. 

A fourth pre-medical student is to be _ three children. 
selected for the loan funds because other 
applications received failed to meet re- 
Those wishing further in- 
formation should write to I. E. Parett, 


RECEIVE MEDICAL LOANS 


Illinois medical school in the fall. 
Bagby is married and the father of 
He plans to return to 
Pulaski county to practice. He is a veteran 
and has been accepted to enroll as a 
student at Loyola medical school in 
Chicago. He received his pre-medical 


ical Society. Secretary of General Services, Illinois | work at Memphis State College. 
Under provisions of the loan fund, Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio, L. C. Fiene comes from Randolph 


those selected must promise to practice 
at least five years after their internship 
in a community of 5000 or less. Appli- 
cants for the loans must have finished 
their pre-medical work with good grades 


Chicago 11, Hl. 
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Day is a veteran and a native of Cal- 
houn county where he plans to return to 
practice. He attended St. Louis University 
and plans to enter the University of 


county but will return to Washington 
county to practice. He has been a stu- 
dent at Southern Illinois University and 
plans to enter the University of Illinois 
medical school in the fall. 
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RURAL YOUTH 


At AFBF Meeting 


OURTEEN Illinois young people at- 

tended the youth section of the Midwest 

meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation held in St. Paul, Minn., June 27 
to 30. Illinois Rural Youth members ably 
carried the responsibility of recreation on 
Sunday evening following committee meetings, 
the vesper service, and the reception. 

They did the job so well that the committee 
responsible for Monday night's recreation asked 
them to “take over’ for the second night. 
Illinois Rural Youthers accepted and then in 
turn asked the various states represented to 
provide part of the youth leadership. 

Activities of the youth section were of the 
training school type. Rural Youth delegates 
tried to find out why both extension service 
and Farm Bureau are interested in farm 
youth. They found there is a close working 
relationship between these two sponsoring 
agencies. Both are interested in developing 
leadership, in furthering activities for indi- 
vidual and group development, and in as- 
sisting youth to find the employment suited to 
their talents. 

Farm Bureau, using facts provided by ex- 
tension is ready and able to train youth for 
leadership in specific programs to develop 
leaders in agriculture. Some of these pro- 
grams are talk fests, action programs in safety, 
educational short courses in the study of 
cooperatives, program building along lines 
dealing with rural life, and tours to study 
problems, experiments, and successes of farm 
people. 

Following a general presentation of the 
problems of farm youth which bring both ex- 
tension and Farm Bureau into the picture, 
there followed small group discussions by the 
young people upon those phases of most in- 
terest to them. Some of the pictures on this 
page show Illinois Rural Youthers taking 
part in the small group discussions. 


At Sports Festival 


_ Rural Youth has swelled the ranks of par- 
ticipants and spectators at the annual Illinois 


ilinois Rural Youth are shown above taking a leading part 
in group discussions held by Rural Youth from throughout the 
Midwest at the AFBF Midwest Training School at St. Paul in 
June. Left: Edna Dew, Ogle county, (second from right) speaks 
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Farm Sports Festival during past years. This 
month more Rural Youth members than ever 
before will engage in the various activities 
of this biggest athletic event for farm people 
sponsored in the state of Illinois. 

On Aug. 26 and 27, the various teams and 
individuals throughout I}linois who have been 
working for team organization, physical de- 
velopment, and places of honor, and have 
been given the high rating in county and dis- 
trict sports festivals will converge upon the 
U. of I. campus at Urbana to engage in 
strong and heated competition. Participants 
going to Urbana should make a careful check 
to see that entries are in order. It is better to 
be sure now than sorry later. So check with 


your county sports festival leader and make 
sure that all entries and plans have been 
properly made. 


Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson (Dorothy 
Lange) are members of the Rural Young 
Married group of Montgomery county. Or- 
ville was a member of Rural Youth in 
Macoupin and Dorothy a member in Mont- 
gomery where they now live and where he 
is organization director. They were in at- 
tendance at the Midwest meeting in St. 
Paul when this picture was taken. 


her mind. 
Pitstick, La Salle county. 
county; Marion Smith (center), Indiana; and Betty Barr, La Salle 
county. 


Center: 


In County Activities 


Clay County Rural Youth did a lot of 


i 
talking about their approaching June 
and now that it is over they are still 
We thought you might be interested the 
reason why,” writes Doris Baity, new youth as- 
sistant for Clay. “‘Gurnam Singh, lar 
owner of Punjab, India, spoke to nearly 150 
Rural Youth members and their guests on 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young People’s Activities 


tT tural Conditions in India.” Singh, who 
wears t traditional turban of the Sikh re 
ligion, graduated this month from the Col- 


lege of Agriculture at the University 
nois. He discussed with us the prot 
mechanizing Indian farming, and dispellec 
some. of the conjured ideas Americans have 
about India. 

The Rural Youthers’ Hobo Band, or Th 


of IIli- 


Ss ¢ 


f 
] 
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Clay County Country Slickers, he 
and no doubt was left in the 
talents of this 
noise 
> will be an 


ting at Dale 
Extra events in educational and 
been planned 


ere 1 to this 


recreational tea 
Twenty-two new 
eroup in a recent 


different townships were represented 


Stephenson ts now marking its tenth year 
by preparing a ten-year anniversary book 
Rural Youthers of Wabash are coopers 
with the program and slogan of Farm B 
in a “Fly Free State in ‘48 Jane Jackman, 


secretary, says this group recently saw the 
movie “Rid the Farm of Flies.” It was of 
much interest to all present 

Kane not only served 
June 24, but also featured C. V. Amenoff, 
editor Elburn Herald. in a discussion of 
doughnut dunking C. V.” did more than 
Junk properly. He gave an impressive talk on 
world peace and the necessity of broadening 
our approach of other peoples 

North Cook ma 1 the end of its second 
year with a big banquet in Wheeling. Pre 
dent Marvin Anderson and his committees | 
well planned features throughout the evening 


program. 


j 


good banquet n 
F 


Harold Holt (left), Michigan; and Mae 
Right: Rex Emory (left), McDonough 
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Do You Live 


On a Freeway? 
(Continued from page 10) 


service drives for access. These drives 
must be of appeeprinte design and 
construction and separated from the 
freeway by parkways, curbs, or other 
effective devices. In all cases the free- 
way authority determines the need, 
location, and nature of the local serv- 
ice drive. 

7. Elimination of Highway Cross- 
ings. The freeway authority may elim- 
inate a crossing or junction by agree- 
ment: with the existing county, town- 
ship, city, or village having jurisdiction 
over the access road in question. The 
crossing may be relocated elsewhere 
for safety and convenience. 

8. Intersections or Crossings. The 
freeway authority must give its con- 
sent or fix the terms and conditions 
under which new intersections or cross- 
ings are connected to the freeway. 

So if you live on property lying 
along a freeway, be sure you know 
what your own particular rights are in 
relation to the road. Besides, if you 
ever sell your property, the buyer prob- 
ably will want to know what restric- 
tions the freeway puts on your property 
rights. 


What Is This New 
Bang’s Vaccine? 


(Continued from page 11) 


mained. They were sold. The two 
suspects cleared up and the herd is now 
brucellosis-free. Hecht said he was glad 
the vaccine had been made available to 
his herd. 

“What,” you may ask, “are the pros- 


pects of obtaining vaccine M for use on 
your herds in Illinois?” The disappoint- 
ing answer is ‘Not for some time.” Dr. 
Huddleson refused to give any definite 
time when the vaccine would be available 
commercially outside Michigan. He in- 
dicated that months of experiment may 
yet be necessary before the Bureau of 
Animal Industry will approve the vac- 
cine. 

In the meantime, all Illinois farmers 
can do is watch the results of experiments 
on M vaccine and hope they will be 
successful enough to put the new vaccine 
on the market as soon as possible. 


School Bus Standards 
Must Be Kept High 


(Continued from page 14) 


pupils and will arrive at school earlier than 
high school pupils on the average, it may 
be necessary to shorten the high school 
day in order to prevent the grade school 
day from being too long. It may be 
desirable to shorten the noon lunch hour 
at the high school or to eliminate it en- 
tirely by staggering the noon hour for the 
purpose of shortening the grade school 
da 


It is rather “generally agreed among 
those who have had experience in pupil 
transportation that the school district’s 
ownership of its own buses increases the 
service to the district and allows the 
school board more regulatory control 
over the transportation system. 

Good roads, good schools buses and 
good drivers are essential to a good 
pupil transportation system, but most of 
all “good drivers”. For no school bus 
is safer than the driver who operates it. 
And he must deserve sufficient respect 
from the pupils to secure their coopera- 
tion. 


A session in the technique of picture taking is given by the IAA publicity department 
during its photography school for northern Illinois farm advisers and assistants at White 
Pines State Park in June. Left to right: W. P. Miller, Kendall county farm adviser; Jim 
Thomson, IAA publicity; Wayne Churchill, Will county farm adviser; Lew Reisner, IAA 
publicity; and D. M. Chalcraft, Boone county farm adviser, who posed for his picture. 
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For further information of “Do’s’’ and 
“Don’t’s” in pupil transportation, read 
the article on page 17 to 19 of the March, 
1948 issue of the Educational Press Bul- 
letin entitled “Pupil Transportation 
Notes” by J. C. Mutch, director of trans- 
portation, office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield. Copies of this bulletin 
probably can be secured by writing to 
the above address. 

In order to continue Illinois’ good 
safety record in school bus transportation, 
parents and board members should in- 
sist that all measures which can contribute 
to greater safety and service in pupil 
transportation be enforced. 


Remember! Sports Festival dates are 


Aug. 26-27 at Champaign-Urbana. 


International to be 
Held Nov. 27-Dec. 4 


R. Alan Williams, of the agricultural 
relations department of Wilson and Com- 
pany, Chicago, will act as superintendent 
of the swine department at the 1948 In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition, officials 
announced this week. He replaces Dr. 
J. M. Handley who is retiring as superin- 
tendent after many years in this capacity. 

Williams, who is 30 years old, spent a 
year as secretary of the Iowa Swine Pro- 
ducers’ association before coming to Wil- 
son and Company in March of 1947. 

The International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion is scheduled for Nov. 27 through 
Dec. 4 in the International Amphitheatre 
of the Chicago Stock Yard. William E. 
Ogilvie, secretary-manager of the show, 
announces that premium lists will be 
available early in August. 

Premiums comprise nearly $100,000 in 
cash awards. Entries for the individual 
classes close Nov. 1, for the International 
Grain and Hay Show Nov. 10, and for 
the carlot classes of cattle, sheep, and 
swine on Nov. 20. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The address of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has been changed from 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, to 
109 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 

The AFBF Washington office address 
was also changed Aug. 1. It is now lo- 
cated at 261 Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Ma, Pa, and the kids are going to the 
Illinois Sports Festival Aug. 26-27 at 
Champaign-Urbana. 


I. A. A. RECORD 


Any Day Now! 


Any day now, your local 
Farm Bureau Service 
Company will be proudly 
displaying the new 


BLUE SEAL 


Maile 


EXTRA LOW 
PRESSURE TIRE 


This is the tire that gives 
the easy ride - So smooth 
it's like floating on air! 


This completely new de- 
sign gives maximum rid- 
ing comfort and long wear. 
The specially designed 
side walls literally “eat 
up" the bumps. Road 
shocks are absorbed by 
the "extra low pressure" 
of the air which acts as a 
cushion. 


Watch for it at your Blue 
Seal Service Station. 


See Your lus Seal Balaisnan 
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Do You Live 
On a Freeway? 


(Continued from page 10) 


These drives 
must be of appropriate design and 
construction and separated trom the 
freeway by parkways, curbs, or other 
effective devices. In all cases the free- 
way authority determines the need, 
location, and nature of the local serv- 
ice drive. 

7. Elimination of Highway Cross- 
ings. The freeway authority may elim- 
inate a crossing or junction by agree- 
ment with the existing county, town- 
ship, city, or village having jurisdiction 
over the access road in question. The 
crossing may be relocated elsewhere 
for safety and convenience. 

8. Intersections or Crossings. The 
freeway authority must give its con- 
sent or fix the terms and conditions 
under which new intersections or cross- 
ings are connected to the freeway. 

So if you live on property lying 
along a freeway, be sure you know 
what your own particular rights are in 
relation to the road. Besides, if you 
ever sell your property, the buyer prob- 
ably will want to know what restric- 
tions the freeway puts on your property 
rights. 


service drives for access. 


What Is This New 
Bang's Vaccine? 


(Continued from page 11) 


mained. They were sold. The two 
suspects cleared up and the herd is now 
brucellosis-free. Hecht said he was glad 
the vaccine had been made available to 
his herd. 

“What,”” you may ask, “‘are the pros- 
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pects of obtaining vaccine M for use on 
your herds in Illinois?’ The disappoint- 
ing answer is ‘Not for some time.” Dr. 
Huddleson refused to give any definite 
time when the vaccine would be available 
commercially outside Michigan. He in- 
dicated that months of experiment may 
yet be necessary before the Bureau of 
Animal Industry will approve the vac- 
cine. 

In the meantime, all Illinois farmers 
can do 1s watch the results of experiments 
on M vaccine and hope they will be 
successful enough to put the new vaccine 
on the market as soon as possible. 


School Bus Standards 
Must Be Kept High 


(Continued from page 14) 


pupils and will arrive at school earlier than 
high school pupils on the average, it may 
be necessary to shorten the high school 
day in order to prevent the grade school 
day from being too long. It may be 
desirable to shorten the noon lunch hour 
at the high school or to eliminate it en- 
tirely by staggering the noon hour for the 
purpose of shortening the grade school 
day. 

It is rather generally agreed among 
those who have had experience in pupil 
transportation that the school district's 
ownership of its own buses increases the 
service to the district and allows the 
school board more regulatory control 
over the transportation system. 

Good roads, good schools buses and 
good drivers are essential to a good 
pupil transportation system, but most of 
all “good drivers’. For no school bus 
is safer than the driver who operates it. 
And he must deserve sufficient respect 
from the pupils to secure their coopera- 
tion. 


A session in the technique of picture taking is given by the IAA publicity department 
during its photography school for northern Illinois farm advisers and assistants at White 
Pines State Park in June. Left to right: W. P. Miller, Kendall county farm adviser; Jim 
Thomson, IAA publicity; Wayne Churchill, Will county farm adviser; Lew Reisner, IAA 
publicity; and D. M. Chalcraft, Boone county farm adviser, who posed for his picture. 
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For further information of ‘‘Do’s”’ and 
“Don't's” in pupil transportation, read 
the article on page 17 to 19 of the March, 
1948 issue of the Educational Press Bul- 
letm entitled “Pupil Transportation 
Notes” by J]. C. Mutch, director of trans- 
portation, office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield. Copies of this bulletin 
probably can be secured by writing to 
the above address. 

In order to continue Illinois’ good 
safety record in school bus transportation, 
parents and board members should in- 
sist that all measures which can contribute 
to greater safety and service in pupil 
transportation be enforced. 


Remember! Sports Festival dates are 
Aug. 26-27 at Champaign-Urbana. 


International to be 


Held Nov. 27-Dec. 4 


R. Alan Williams, of the agricultural 
relations department of Wilson and Com- 
pany, Chicago, will act as superintendent 
of the swine department at the 1948 In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition, officials 
announced this week. He replaces Dr. 
J. M. Handley who is retiring as superin- 
tendent after many years in this capacity. 

Williams, who is 30 years old, spent a 
year as secretary of the Iowa Swine Pro- 
ducers’ association before coming to Wil- 
son and Company in March of 1947. 

The International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion is scheduled for Noy. 27 through 
Dec. 4 in the International Amphitheatre 
of the Chicago Stock Yard. William E. 
Ogilvie, secretary-manager of the show, 
announces that premium lists will be 
available early in August. 

Premiums comprise nearly $100,000 in 
cash awards. Entries for the individual 
classes close Nov. 1, for the International 
Grain and Hay Show Nov. 10, and for 
the carlot classes of cattle, sheep, and 
swine on Nov. 20. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The address of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has been changed from 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, to 
109 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, III. 

The AFBF Washington office address 
was also changed Aug. 1. It is now lo- 
cated at 261 Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Ma, Pa, and the kids are going to the 
Illinois Sports Festival Aug. 26-27 at 
Champaign-Urbana. 
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Any Day Now! 


Any day now, your local 
Farm Bureau Service 
Company will be proudly 
displaying the new 


BLUE SEAL 


EXTRA LOW 
PRESSURE TIRE 


This is the tire that gives 
the easy ride - So smooth 
it's like floating on air! 


This completely new de- 
Sign gives maximum rid- 
ing comfortand long wear. 
The specially designed 
side walls literally "eat 
up" the bumps. Road 
shocks are absorbed by 
the "extra low pressure" 
of the air which acts as a 
cushion, 


Watch for it at your Blue 
Seal Service Station. 
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NEWS «a VIEW 


HA, ome | : Hols J, Be 
J orum A £ Whac Murray College 


By MRS. EDWARD A. SCHILF 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation Publicity Chairman 


N INTENSIVE and varied program, from a discussion of the Marshall 
Plan to a Mother Goose Party, was sponsored by the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation and the Home Economics Extension Service, University of Illinois 
on July 6-9 at MacMurray College, Jacksonville, for all county Home Bureau 


presidents and county membership 
chairmen. 

One hundred and sixty-nine dele- 
gates from 82 counties registered for 


the conference which was the 11th 


meeting of this kind. 

Miss Myra Robinson, Edgar county, 
president of the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation, opened the conference with 
“Our Conference Objectives.” The 
theme for the conference was the same 
as it has been in the past: “The home 
should be the center of every woman's 
interest but not the circumference.” 

In carrying out the theme, the key to 
the discussions during the four-day con- 
ference was an adequate program both 
in membership and education. 


Outstanding speakers who con- 
tributed to the scope of the program 
were Dr. Carl F. Taeusch, graduate 
school, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo., who discussed “The Situation in 
Germany,” “The Marshall Plan,” and 
“The Bill of Rights,” in three sessions. 
In the “Bill of Rights’ discussion he 
was assisted by a panel of Home Bureau 
women: Mrs. Henry Carlson, DeKalb 
county; Mrs. Howard Leach, Macou- 
pin; Mrs. A. L. Canterbury, Sangamon ; 
Mrs. H. D. Bowyer, Cook; Mrs. Floyd 
Leonhard, Cass; and Mrs. Clarence 
Clifford, La Salle. 

Constance Roach, organization rela- 
tions officer with Unesco relations staff, 
gave information concerning Unesco’s 
contribution to peace. 

Harlan D. Beem, Coles county super- 
intendent of schools, gave a very 
thorough presentation: “School Re- 
organization .. . What is Next?” 

Mrs. Spencer Ewing, Country Wom- 
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en’s Council of the Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World, brought to 
the state meeting information concern- 
ing the national organization and the 
international organization. Mrs. Ewing 
was the first president of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation. 

Miss Marye Dahnke, director of con- 
sumer service department of Kraft 
Foods Company, talked of “Opportuni- 
ties in Home Economics.” ~ Miss 
Dahnke said that the life of an home 
economist is never dull and that she 
has the satisfaction of helping to make 
the home a better way of living ... 
whether she is advising homemakers as 
part of her career or managing her 
own, home. 

Dr. Harold E. Gibson, director of 
public relations of MacMurray College, 
welcomed the group to the college and 
gave some information about the col- 


TABLE PROTECTORS 


Treat your table to a set of hot plate mats. 
These sturdy pieces are crocheted of rounds 
of popcorn stitch closely worked for extra 
protection. Make them of pearl cotton in 
white or colors or a combination of colors. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Itli- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


lege. Dr. Dorothy Burrows, in charge 
of the English department, MacMurray 
College, read poetry to the group. The 
Rev. McKendree, M. Blair of the college 
conducted the chapel hour each morn- 
ing. 

The Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion advisory council members who 
took part in the program were Mrs. 
R. E. Milligan, Champaign, music chair- 
man, with Mrs. R. A. Shively, Piatt, ac- 


Mrs. John Herren, Kendall county home adviser, explains the Illinols Home Bureau or- 
ganization to a group of Tennessee Farm Bureau farmers during their visit to Illinois. 
(See Pages 4-5). 
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» HOMEMAKERS 


GOOD GROOMING 


Good grooming rates high in business, home 
and social life. Luckily it is one of the 
qualities anyone can cultivate. For instance, 
it’s a good idea to repair split seams as 
soon as they occur and secure loose snaps 
and buttons before they fall off. During 
the National Notion Fair beginning August 
21, stores will especially feature their no- 
tions and the part they play in good groom- 
ing. For free leaflet on good grooming for 
you and your home send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, Illi- 
nols Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


companist. They opened each session 
with group singing. Mrs. Milligan also 
organized a chorus of those interested 
and the chorus sang during the con- 
ference. Mrs. Milligan assisted by Mrs. 
Emile Rediger, McLean, recreation 
chairman, were in charge of the Mother 
Goose party on Thursday evening, July 
8. Mrs. Rediger also had “relaxers” be- 
tween each session. 


Members of the University of Illi- 
nois extension staff who assisted with 
the program were Mrs. Kathryn Van- 
Aken Burns, state leader, Miss Lulu 
Black, Miss Mary Louis Chase, Miss 
Anna Searl, Miss Gertrude Kaiser, Mrs. 
Helen Turner, and Miss Jessie Heath- 
man of the publicity department. 


Mrs. Dale Huffman, chairman of the 
IHBF organization committee, gave the 
membership report which showed a 
net increase over last year for 7,490 
members, making a total membership 
of 47,962 members. 


Mrs. Stanly Castle, past president of 
IHBF, started the discussion: ‘The 
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CHAIR PROTECTOR 


The pineapple pattern is a favorite among 
crocheters who like to crochet for their 
homes. It is a lacy quality yet protects 
the surfaces it covers. Here the design is 
used in a wide chair back set that safe- 
guards a large section of the chair. A 
picot edge trims the scalloped sides of each 
piece and accentuates the pointed bottom 
edge. For free instructions send a self- 
addressed s envelope to Women’s 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Program as a Basis for Organization’’. 
Following the introduction by Mrs. 
Castle the group was divided into 
smaller groups to discuss the subject. 
The IHBF district directors presided 
at each of the groups: Mrs. George 
Esgar, northeast district, Grundy; Mrs. 
Harold Joy, west central district, Mor- 
gan-Scott; Mrs. A. W. Dickey, east 
central district, DeWitt; Mrs. F. J. 
Warnecke, southwest district, Clinton; 
and Mrs. Clarence McCauley, southeast 
district, Jefferson. 


Panel Members 


The following members appeared on 
the panel discussion of the “Size and 
Scope of the County Program”: Mrs. 
Hazel Adams, McDonough, president 
of the Illinois Home Adviser's Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Kenneth Hudson, Cham- 
paign; Mrs. Oscar Schafals, William- 
son; Mrs. Will Kenniston, Will; Miss 
Myra Robinson, Edgar, leader. 

Members on the final panel dis- 
cussion of ““What Can I Do to Follow 


KNIT BLOUSE 


For you knitters who want something a bit 
different, here’s a sweater with the fem- 
inine styling of a blouse. it's knitted in 
horizontal rows of drop stitches and is 
closed in front with six decorative buttons. 
The graceful shawl collar and snug elbow 
length sleeves are popular fashion features 
this season. For free instructions send a 
self-addressed s' envelope to Wo- 
men’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Minois. 


Up the Conference in My County?” 
were: Mrs. Helen Turner, U. of I. 
staff; Mrs. Hazel Adams, McDonough; 
Mrs. John Clifton, Iroquois; Mrs. Vic- 
tor Schwartzentraub, Tazewell; and 
Mrs. Floyd Baity, Clay. 

Members of the IHBF Advisory 
council who attended the meeting were 
Mrs. John Clifton, Iroquois; Mrs. Will 
Parks, Rock Island; Mrs. Stanly Castle, 
Madison; and Miss Pearl Barnes, Mer- 
cer, all past presidents of the organiza- 
tion. 

Chairmen of standing committees 
who were present were: the three 
newly appointed members, Mrs. Hugh 
Roark, Iroquois, legislation; Mrs. Gerald 
Dickson, Kane, health; Mrs. Wilbur 
Guthrie, Mercer, 4-H club. Others at- 
tending were: Mrs. Charles Young, 
St. Clair, home safety; Mrs. R. E. Milli- 
gan, Champaign, music; Mrs. Dale 
Huffman, Mason, organization; Mrs. 
Emile Rediger, McLean, recreation; 
Mrs. Will Parks, Rock Island, rural 
schools; and Mrs. E. A. Schilf, Fulton, 
publicity. 
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By MRS. EDWARD A. SCHILF 


Illinois Home Bureau Federation Publicity Chairman 


N INTENSIVE and varied program, from a discussion of the Marshall 
Plan to a Mother Goose Party, was sponsored by the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation and the Home Economics Extension Service, University of Illinois 
on July 6-9 at MacMurray College, Jacksonville, for all county Home Bureau 


presidents and 
chairmen. 

One hundred and _ sixty-nine dele- 
gates from 82 counties registered for 
the conference which was the 11th 
meeting of this kind. 


county membership 


Miss Myra Robinson, Edgar county, 
president of the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation, opened the conference with 
“Our Conference Objectives.” The 
theme for the conference was the same 
as it has been in the past: “The home 
should be the center of every woman's 
interest but not the circumference.” 

In carrying out the theme, the key to 
the discussions during the four-day con- 
ference was an adequate program both 
in membership and education. 


Outstanding speakers who con- 
tributed to the scope of the program 
were Dr. Carl F. Taeusch, graduate 
school, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo., who discussed ‘The Situation in 
Germany,” ‘The Marshall Plan,” and 
“The Bill of Rights,’”’ in three sessions. 
In the “Bill of Rights’ discussion he 
was assisted by a panel of Home Bureau 
women: Mrs. Henry Carlson, DeKalb 
county; Mrs. Howard Leach, Macou- 
pin; Mrs. A. L. Canterbury, Sangamon; 
Mrs. H. D. Bowyer, Cook; Mrs. Floyd 
Leonhard, Cass: and Mrs. Clarence 
Clifford, La Salle. 

Constance Roach, organization rela- 
tions officer with Unesco relations staff, 
gave information concerning Unesco’s 
contribution to peace. 

Harlan D. Beem, Coles county super- 
intendent of schools, gave a_ very 
thorough presentation: ‘School Re- 
organization ... What is Next?” 

Mrs. Spencer Ewing, Country Wom- 
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en's Council of the Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World, brought to 
the state meeting information concern- 
ing the national organization and the 
international organization. Mrs. Ewing 
was the first president of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation. 

Miss Marye Dahnke, director of con- 
sumer service department of Kraft 
Foods Company, talked of ““Opportuni- 
ties in Home Economics.” Miss 
Dahnke said that the life of an home 
economist is never dull and that she 
has the satisfaction of helping to make 
the home a better way of living... 
whether she is advising homemakers as 
part of her career or managing her 
own home. 

Dr. Harold E. Gibson, director of 
public relations of MacMurray College, 
welcomed the group to the college and 
gave some information about the col- 


TABLE PROTECTORS 


Treat your table to a set of hot plate mats. 
These sturdy pieces are crocheted of rounds 
of popcorn stitch closely worked for extra 
protection. Make them of pearl cotton in 
white or colors or a combination of colors. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


lege. Dr. Dorothy Burrows, in charge 
of the English department, MacMurray 
College, read poetry to the group. The 
Rev. McKendree M. Blair of the college 
conducted the chapel hour each morn- 
ing. 

The Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion advisory council members who 
took part in the program were Mrs. 
R. E. Milligan, Champaign, music chair- 
man, with Mrs. R. A. Shively, Piatt, ac- 


Mrs. John Herren, Kendall county home adviser, explains the Illinois Home Bureau or- 
ganization to a group of Tennessee Farm Bureau farmers during their visit to Illinois. 
(See Pages 4-5). 
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GOOD GROOMING 


Good grooming rates high in business, home 
and social life. Luckily it is one of the 
qualities anyone can cultivate. For instance, 
it’s a good idea to repair split seams as 
soon as they occur and secure loose snaps 
and buttons before they fall off. During 
the National Notion Fair beginning August 
21, stores will especially feature their no- 
tions and the part they play in good groom- 
ing. For free leaflet on good grooming for 
you and your home send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


CHAIR PROTECTOR 


The pineapple pattern is a favorite among 
crocheters who like to crochet for their 
homes. It is a lacy quality yet protects 
the surfaces it covers. Here the design is 
used in a wide chair back set that safe- 
guards a large section of the chair. A 
picot edge trims the scalloped sides of each 
piece and accentuates the pointed bottom 
edge. For free instructions send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Women's 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
IHinois. 


KNIT BLOUSE 


For you knitters who want something a bit 
different, here’s a sweater with the fem- 
inine styling of a biouse. It's knitted in 
horizontal rows of drop stitches and is 
closed in front with six decorative buttons. 
The graceful shaw! collar and snug elbow 
length sleeves are popular fashion features 
this season. For free instructions send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Wo- 
men's Editor, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Mlinois. 


companist. They opened each session 
with group singing. Mrs. Milligan also 
organized a chorus of those interested 
and the chorus sang during the con- 
ference. Mrs. Milligan assisted by Mrs. 
Emile Rediger, McLean, recreation 
chairman, were in charge of the Mother 
Goose party on Thursday evening, July 
8. Mrs. Rediger also had “‘relaxers’’ be- 
tween each session. 

Members of the University of IIli- 
nois extension staff who assisted with 
the program were Mrs. Kathryn Van- 
Aken Burns, state leader, Miss Lulu 
Black, Miss Mary Louis Chase, Miss 
Anna Searl, Miss Gertrude Kaiser, Mrs. 
Helen Turner, and Miss Jessie Heath- 
man of the publicity department. 

Mrs. Dale Huffman, chairman of the 
IHBF organization committee, gave the 
membership report which showed a 
net increase over last year for 7,490 
members, making a total membership 
of 47,962 members. 


Mrs. Stanly Castle, past president of 
IHBF, started the discussion: “The 


AUGUST, 1948 


Program as a Basis for Organization”. 
Following the introduction by Mrs. 
Castle the group was divided into 
smaller groups to discuss the subject. 
The IHBF district directors presided 
at each of the groups: Mrs. George 
Esgar, northeast district, Grundy ; Mrs. 
Harold Joy, west central district, Mor- 
gan-Scott: Mrs. A. W. Dickey, € 
central district, DeWitt; Mrs. F. | 
Warnecke, southwest district, Clinton: 
and Mrs. Clarence McCauley, southeast 
district, Jefferson. 


-ast 


Panel Members 


The following members appeared on 
the panel discussion of the “Size and 
Scope of the County Program”: Mrs. 
Hazel Adams, McDonough, president 
of the Illinois Home Adviser's Associa- 
tion: Mrs. Kenneth Hudson, Cham- 
paign; Mrs. Oscar Schafals, William- 
son; Mrs. Will Kenniston, Will; Miss 
Myra Robinson, Edgar, leader. 

Members on the final panel dis- 
cussion of “What Can I Do to Follow 


Up the Conference in My County ? 
were: Mrs. Helen Turner, U. of J 
stall: Mrs. Hazel A ams, M Donough 
Mrs. John Clifton, Iroquois; Mrs. Vic 


or Schwartzentraub, Tazewell: and 
Mrs. Floyd Baity, Clay 

Members of the IHBF Advisory 
council who attended the meeting wer 
Mrs. John Clitton, Iroquois; Mrs. Will 
Parks, Rock Island; Mrs. Stanly Castle 
Madison: and Miss Pearl Barnes, Mer 


cer, all past presidents of the organiza 
tion. 

Chairmen of standing committec 
who were present were the three 
newly appointed members, Mrs. Hugh 


I 
Roark, Iroquois, legislation; Mrs. Gerald 


Dickson. Kane. health: Mrs Wilbur 
Guthrie, Mercer, 4-H clul Others at 
tending were: Mrs. Charles Young 
St. Clair, home safety ; Mrs. R. E. Milli 
gan, Champaign, music Mrs. Dale 
Huffman, Mason, organization; Mrs 
Emile Rediger, McLean, recreation; 
Mrs. Will Parks, Rock Island, rural 
schools; and Mrs. E. A. Schilf, Fulton, 
publicity. 
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You don’t need a Magician 
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BLUE SEAL DAIRY SUPPLEMENT 


with your own 


FARM GRAINS 


Profitable milk production 
depends upon maintaining high 
milk yields. During the summer, 
pastures sometimes become dry 
and fibrous. Dry pastures are 
lacking in the essential nutrients 
required to maintain high milk 


production. 


BLUE SEAL DAIRY SUP- 
PLEMENT fed with your own 
farm grains supplies the neces- 
sary nutrients lacking in dry pas- 
tures. Keep up milk production! 
Feed Blue Seal Dairy Supplement 
and high milk yields will keep 
production costs low. 


Your Blue Seal Good Salesman will deliver directly la your farm. 


Distributed exclusively by 72 member companies affiliated with 


4 ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago 
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Have you ever watched a farm go up in flames... watched 
a neighbor standing helpless in the red glare and searing heat 
as his home, his buildings, his machinery goes up in clouds of 
fire? Even if you've never seen this tragedy, it happens to 
neighbors like yours the country over every day. To see it is a 
SURE CURE — the harshest, most practical argument you can 
find for fire prevention and the need for insurance. 


At times like this, looking at what might have been YOUR 
loss, you can feel safer — surer — with a Country Mutual Fire 
Insurance policy. And it can cost you so little to be safe be- 
cause Country Mutual Fire, cooperatively owned by you and 
other Farm Bureau member policy holders, passes all savings 
back to you in the form of dividends. 


Ask your Country Mutual Fire counselor just one question. 
“What will complete fire protection cost me?” 


Photo, courtesy — National Safety Council 
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AUGUST .... and more leisure time for family re- 
unions, neighborhood picnics, fairs. The sharp, friendly clink 
of horseshoes is a dead give-away to how times have changed. 
AUGUST used to be one of our hardest-working months. 
Now, thanks in great part to your collective efforts as Farm 
Bureau members, modern machinery makes AUGUST an easier 


month. 


Your Farm Bureau efforts, which have led to fair, profit- 
able farm prices, have made the farm one of industry’s biggest 
markets. While we hold this important position we may look 
for more and better labor-saving machinery at a cost that fair 


farm prices will allow us to pay. 


Mhkbinots | 
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FARM THAT SHRANK 17% 


Farmer Gage hadn't heard about estate shrinkage. After his death, a forced 
sale was necessary to pay taxes, to settle debts. By the time final settlement was 
made, his wife and children were left a farm 17 per cent smaller than the original 
estate. 

A Country Life insurance policy will furnish a guar- 
anteed liquid reserve to meet immediate cash demands on 
your estate should anything happen to you. Too often tax 
law changes, immediate payment of "just'’ debts, mean 
estate shrinkage amounting to I7 per cent — larger estates 
even more. 


You can be sure that your estate will be preserved in- 


tact for your family with the right insurance policy. Your 
Country Life adviser will give you full information on the 


‘eS UWLRE? insurance plan which pays the cost FOR the estate instead 
COMPANY of FROM the estate. 
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Readin’ ’Ritin’ 
and: ’Rithmetic 


BEING SOMEWHAT “allergic” to shucking corn 
by hand, I purchased one of the first two-row corn pick- 
ers in our community. It was a wonderful piece of ma- 
chinery to look at but like all new 
machines, there were many poorly 
designed parts. Plentiful use of 
baling wire and the welding torch 
resulted in a more reliable machine 
for the second season. 


For the first time this fall, many 
Illinois farm children and their 
parents will participate in the first 
operation of a new educational ma- 
chine. The change from the old 
to the new has been rapid. Many mistakes will be 
made and the patience of teachers, students and par- 
ents will be sorely tried. Like that first corn picker, 
this new educational machine will require a great 
amount of adjustment and repair. 

THE FARMERS OF ILLINOIS have assumed the 
leadership in initiating these changes. It is, therefore, 
their primary responsibility to see that a better educa- 
tional system emerges from the present confusion. Sev- 
eral needs are already apparent. The state school laws 
are clearly inadequate to deal with present conditions. 
We must secure necessary revisions as soon as possible. 
School modernization depends upon good roads. 
With proper interest and guidance from the member- 
ship your organization is ready to undertake a huge 
rural road improvement program. 


It is probably unfortunate that the long delayed but 
inevitable revision of our school system has come upon 
us so suddenly. In too many instances the changes 
made were the “easy way out’”’. 

There have been too many cases of joining or adopt- 
ing a city system. If we will think always of the best 
welfare of our children we will build a school system 
geared to the needs of the rural community and its fu- 
ture citizens. 

Every parent and citizen in the community must be 
ready to cooperate with constructive thought and ac- 
tion. Let us give this new “machine” a chance to serve 
rural educational needs. 


bak, Goma! 


Illinois Agricultural Association 


Bureau Grain 


Wleans Business 


HE Bureau County Grain Company, a husky, young 
cooperative, expects to do a million dollars worth of 
business this year in grain, fertilizer, coal and Blue 

Seal feeds. This is big business for a farmer-owned 

company operating within one county, and doing 
business for only a short time. 

The Bureau county company started buying and sell- 
ing grain two years ago when it bought the 25,000-bushel 
elevator and coal yards at Princeton. 

Later it took over the distribution of Blue Seal feeds, 
fertilizers, and other farm supplies, from the Bureau Coun- 
ty Service Company. 

This year the farmers’ company added two elevators in 
the northeast and northwest sections of the county. The 
goal is “A Farm Bureau type cooperative elevator within 
15 miles of every farmer in the county.” 
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1. The Bureay County Grain 
Company's feed warehouse 
at Princeton. 2. Shown 
visiting the company presi- 
dent, Gene Naffziger (right) 
are former company man- 
ager Cliff Brandt (left) and 
Farm Adviser Halsey Miles. 
3. This is the coal yard at 
Sheffield. Part of the eleva- 
tor is visible at left. 4. 
This is the elevator bought 
by the company for the 
Princeton area. 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA Record 


E, Y. Naffziger, president of the Bureau County Grain Com- 

any, said that as soon as they purchased the Princeton elevator, and 

fore they had bought a bushel of grain, they were considered the 
leading competitor in Bureau county. 

“I guess,” Naffziger said, “that others know we mean business 
this time because we've planned big enough. 

“In the past our local farmers’ elevators have been too small. 
Now, with our county, river, and later terminal elevators, we're 
going to be big enough to compete. 

“We'll do things we just can’t do.in county elevators. We'll 
be able to blend, for one thing, and that takes volume.” 

Bureau is one of eight new Farm Bureau-type grain companies 
in north central Illinois. Grain producers in Lee, Henry, Stark, 
Peoria, Marshall-Putnam, La Salle, and Woodford counties are 
banded together as the Prairie Grain Company. 

These eight counties will furnish much of the grain marketed 
by the Prairie Grain Company through its new river elevator at 
Hennepin, a second being built at Lacon, and a third to be built 
at Ottawa. 

Farm leaders in Bureau county know their grain company 
faces stiff competition. The established grain trade has reduced 
margins in the Hennepin area on wheat to as little as one cent a 
bushel. In southern Illinois, where they do not have this competi- 
tion, margins on wheat are running to 20 cents a bushel. 

The elevators at Sheffield were largely farmer-owned and 
were purchased by Bureau County Grain Company in an interest- 
ing way. The Sheffield elevators called in their stock and paid it 
off at par value plus two year’s stock dividends. 

Then the Bureau grain company bought Sheffield’s two ele- 
vators and facilities, and authorized the sale of stock to cover the 
investment. The stock was offered to Sheffield farmers and they 
bought it all in a relatively short time. 

“We were pleased with the enthusiasm and interest shown by 
the Sheffield board of directors who acted in behalf of the stockhold- 
ers. We feel their reasoning was wise. In a way it was more of 
a transfer than a sale. They were buying back their own property,” 
Naffziger said. 

“But more than this, they were putting into a larger unit, the 
elevator they already had. They've got a county and state organiza- 
tion backing them now. They'll have refunds and savings from a 
county, state, and later, a national cooperative, to help them.” 

C. P. Brandt, until recently manager of the Bureau grain co- 
operative estimates that this year the cooperative will handle more 
than $500,000 in grain, $110,000 in plant food, and $400,000 in 
Blue Seal feeds and other farm supplies. 

The grain company not only buys grain for shipping but also 


(Continued on page 22) 
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TRACKING DOWN 


ANIMAL DISEASE 


UICKER ways to shut the door 
on livestock diseases, and to pre- 
vent their spread, are available to 
Illinois farmers through the three 
regional testing laboratories set 

up recently by the state Department of 
Agriculture. 

The new laboratories, equipped to 
track down obscure animal diseases, can 
make complete bacteriological and 
blood tests, perform urinalysis, and do 
clinical chemistry work. 

Farmers and veterinarians are invited 
to submit specimens to the state-sup- 
ported laboratories for diagnosis. The 
laboratories are located at Centralia, 
Peoria, and Chicago. A fourth labora- 
tory, where this same work is done, is 
located at Champaign-Urbana, and is 
operated by the College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The four laboratories will work 
together to bring laboratory facilities 
closer to farmers and_ veterinarians 
throughout Illinois. 

The idea for these regional labora- 
tories originated with a committee 
representing various agricultural in- 
terests, and was supported by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and the 


state medical and veterinary professions. 

The purpose of the laboratories is 
to help the veterinarian give better and 
more efficient service to the livestock 
and poultry owner. 

In the words of Dr. Frederick W. 
Boebel, director of the Peoria laboratory: 
“The day of over-the-fence diagnosis is 
fading out. Modern laboratory facilities 
make it possible to diagnose obscure 
diseases which otherwise might go un- 
detected. 

“Many diseases out in the field have 
similar symptoms and only through lab- 
oratory facilities can you differentiate 
between the various diseases accurately,” 
he says. 

“We have had chickens sent in to 
us at the Peoria laboratory to distin- 
guish between range paralysis and 
Newcastle disease. We have also had 
specimens sent in to distinguish be- 
tween anthrax, black leg and hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, or between swine 
erysipelas and malignant edema.” 

The laboratories are for diagnosis 
only. The treatment is left to local 
veterinarians. Here, as Dr. Boebel ex- 
plains it, is how the service works. 

“A farmer or veterinarian brings in 


Shown at work (left) in 
the Peoria laboratory are 
Dr. F. W. Boebel (left) and 
William Herman, _labora- 
tory helper. At the Cen- 
tralia laboratory (right) 
are Dr. L. D. Jones (left) 
and George Emmett, tech- 
nician assistant. 


Examining a bacteria slide stained te 

make it visible is V. E. Peterson, assistant 

director and chief bacteriologist at the 
Peoria laboratory. 


a pig that is either dead or dying. He 
wants to know what is wrong. If the 
pig is alive we kill it and perform an 
autopsy to see what we can find inside 
the animal. 

“Perhaps the pig shows lesions of 
erysipelas. We immediately take some 
of the blood and inject it into a pigeon. 
If it is erysipelas the pigeon will be 
dead in 18 hours. 

“We then notify the local veterinar- 
ian of our findings and he can then 
prescribe the proper treatment.” 

This is the type of work the labora- 
tories are equipped to handle, and work 
a busy veterinarian would not have 
time to do. A farmer sending the lab- 
oratories specimens must furnish the 
name of his veterinarian with each 
specimen, 

In addition to the diagnostic work, 
the laboratories are doing the blood 
testing for Bang’s disease contro] work. 

The Peoria diagnostic laboratory is 
located at 2101 S. Washington street, 
Peoria; the Centralia laboratory at.114 
West Broadway, Centralia; and the 
Chicago laboratory at Room 206, 999 
Exchange avenue, Chicago 9. 


Bureau Grain 


Means Business 


HE Bureau County Grain Company, a husky, young 
cooperative, expects to do a million dollars worth of 
business this year in grain, fertilizer, coal and Blue 

Seal feeds. This is big business for a farmer-owned 

company operating within one county, and doing 
business for only a short time. 

The Bureau county company started buying and sell- 
ing grain two years ago when it bought the 25,000-bushel 
elevator and coal yards at Princeton. 

Later it took over the distribution of Blue Seal feeds, 
fertilizers, and other farm supplies, from the Bureau Coun- 
ty Service Company 

This year the farmers’ company added two elevators in 
the northeast and northwest sections of the county. The 
goal is “A Farm Bureau type cooperative elevator within 
15 miles of every farmer in the county.” 


1. The Bureau County Grain 
Company's feed warehouse 
at Princeton. 2. Shown 
visiting the company presi- 
dent, Gene Naffziger (right) 
are former company man- 
ager Cliff Brandt (left) and 
Farm Adviser Halsey Miles. 
3. This is the coal yard at 
Sheffield. Part of the eleva- 
tor is visible at left. 4. 
This is the elevator bought 
by the company for the 
Princeton area. 


By LEW REISNER 


Field Editor, [AA Record 


E. Y. Naffziger, president of the Bureau County Grain Com- 
pany, said that as soon as they purchased the Princeton elevator, and 
before they had bought a bushel of grain, they were considered the 
leading competitor in Bureau county. 

“I guess,’ Naffziger said, “that others know we mean business 
this time because we've planned big enough. 

“In the past our local farmers’ elevators have been too small. 
Now, with our county, river, and later terminal elevators, we're 
going to be big enough to compete. 

“We'll do things We just can’t do in county elevators. We'll 
be able to blend, for one thing, and that takes volume.” 

Bureau is one of eight new Farm Bureau-type grain companies 
in north central Illinois. Grain producers in Lee, Henry, Stark, 
Peoria, Marshall-Putnam, La Salle, and Woodford counties are 
banded together as the Prairie Grain Company. 

These eight counties will furnish much of the grain marketed 
by the Prairie Grain Company through its new river elevator at 
Hennepin, a second being built at Lacon, and a third to be built 
at Ottawa. 

Farm leaders in Bureau county know their grain company 
faces stiff competition. The established grain trade has reduced 
margins in the Hennepin area on wheat to as little as one cent a 
bushel. In southern Illinois, where they do not have this competi- 
tion, margins on wheat are running to 20 cents a bushel. 

The elevators at Sheffield were largely farmer-owned and 
were purchased by Bureau County Grain Company in an interest- 
ing way. The Sheffield elevators called in their stock and paid it 
off at par value plus two year's stock dividends. 

Then the Bureau grain company bought Sheffield’s two ele- 
vators and facilities, and authorized the sale of stock to cover the 
investment. The stock was offered to Sheffield farmers and they 
bought it all in a relatively short time. 

“We were pleased with the enthusiasm and interest shown by 
the Sheffield board of directors who acted in behalf of the stockhold- 
ers. We feel their reasoning was wise. In a way it was more of 
a transfer than a sale. They were buying back their own property,” 
Naffziger said. 

“But more than this, they were putting into a larger unit, the 
elevator they already had. They’ ve got a county and state organiza- 
tion backing them now. They'll have refunds and savings from a 
county, state, and later, a national cooperative, to help them.’ 

C. P. Brandt, until recently manager of the Bureau grain co- 
operative estimates that this year the cooperative will handle more 
than $500,000 in grain, $110,000 in plant food, and $400,000 in 
Blue Seal feeds and other farm supplies. 

The grain company not only buys grain for shipping but also 


Continued on page 22) 
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TRACKING DOWN 


ANIMAL DISEASE 


UICKER ways to shut the door 
on livestock diseases, and to pre- 
vent their spread, are available to 
Illinois farmers through the three 
regional testing laboratories set 
up recently by the state Department ot 
Agriculture. 

The new laboratories. equipped to 


track down obscure animal diseases, can 
make complete bacteriological and 
blood tests, perform urinalysis, and do 


clinical chemistry work. 

Farmers and veterinarians are invited 
to submit specimens to the statc-sup- 
ported laboratories for diagnosis. The 
laboratories are located at Centralia, 
Peoria, and Chicago. A fourth labora- 
tory, where this same work is done, 1s 
located at Champaign-Urbana, and ts 
operated by the College of 
ture. 

The four 
together to bring laboratory facilities 
closer to farmers and veterinarians 
throughout Illinots. 

The idea for these regional Jabora- 
tories originated with a committee 
representing various agricultural in- 
terests, and was supported by the 
Ilinots Agricultural Association and the 


laboratories will work 


state medical and veterinary professions 

The purpose of the laboratories ts 
to help the veterinarian give better and 
more efficient service to the livestock 
and poultry owner, 

In the words of Dr. Frederick W 
Boebel, director of the Peoria laboratory 
“The day of over-the-tence diagnosis is 
fading out. 


make it possible to diagnose obscure 


Modern laboratory facilitics 


diseases which otherwise might go un- 
dete ted. 

“Many diseases out in the field hav 
stmilar symptoms and only through 


oratory facilities 


dilte 


between the variou 
he says. 

“We have had chickens sent in to 
us at the Peoria laboratory to distt 
l range 


Paraivsis 


guish between 
Newcastle disease. 


specimens sent b 
tween anthrax, blac} oO 
rhagic septicemia, or SM 
erysipelas and malignant 

The laboratories eNnosis 
only. The treatment is left to local 
veterinarians. Here, as Dr. Boebcl 
plains it, is how the service works 

‘A farmer or veterinarian brings 


Shown at work (left) in 
the Peoria laboratory are 
Dr. F. W. Boebel (left) and 
William Herman, §labora- 
tory helper. At the Cen- 
tralia laboratory (right) 
are Dr. L. D. Jones (left) 
and George Emmett, tech- 
nician assistant. 
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Examining a bacteria slide stained to 

make it visible is V. E. Peterson, assistant 

director and chief bacteriologist at the 
Peoria laboratory. 
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IKE the cost of living, the cost of state government 

is up. Away up. Today, Illinois is spending more 

of your money faster than it ever did before. More 

than twice as fast as it did 10 years ago. Just 21 

years ago, state government cost Illinois taxpayers 
$75,000,000 a year. 

The two-year budget for 1948-49 is $822,164,160. 
Appropriations, that is, funds assigned for a particular pur- 
pose, are even higher than the budget . . . running slightly 
more than one billion dollars. 

But 21 years ago the taxpayers didn’t expect the state 
to do as many things for them as they do today. At that 
time local governments took care of their own old people, 
their blind, their poor, their widows and orphans. It didn’t 
cost the state government a nickel. As for schools, the 
state spent less than a tenth of what it spends today. 

For 1948 and 1949, the cost of old age pensions and 
other public aid alone will run about $106,000,000 annually, 
more than the state spent in 1930 for all purposes. 


Where The 1947 State Dollar 


Came From... 
(Fiscal: Year ending June 30, 1947) 


VEHICLE 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


“Newer taxes and more taxes” is the bleak prediction 
by the Illinois Taxpayers Federation if the state goes the 
limit on its spending power for 1948-49. 

What or who is responsible for Illinois’ increasing 
spending? As we said before, for one thing, costs have 
gone up since 1939. It costs more to support the govern- 
ment just as it costs more to support your home. 

As to who is responsible, perhaps you are to some ex- 
tent. You are if you have supported the need for higher 
old age and blind pensions, better care for our dependent 
children, better care for inmates of our state institutions, 
and more money for education. You are if you voted to 
give Illinois veterans the bonus which will require the sale 
of $385,000,000 in state bonds. You are if you didn’t vote 
at all because you defaulted when you had a chance to ex- 
press your opinion. 

The cost of state government is the concern of every 
taxpayer. It is of particular concern today when county, 
city, and village officials, as well as school boards in big and 
little communities throughout Illinois are struggling with 
the problem of making ends meet. Most are considering or 
have considered new sources of revenue. 

Burdened by financial difficulties, Chicago has led the 
fight to get the state to turn back to the cities one-fourth of 
the money the state collects from the retailers’ occupation 
tax, commonly known as the sales tax. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association is strongly op- 
posed to this diversion of the sales tax to the cities. The 
IAA maintains that counties, townships, school districts, and 
all other local governments have the same problem of in- 
creased costs. 

“The sales tax,” says an IAA resolution approved by 
the board of delegates to the last annual convention, “is 
paid by all citizens, not merely those living within the 
corporate limits of cities. It would be unfair to pay over 
to cities taxes which have been paid by all citizens, many 
of whom reside outside the corporate limits of a city.” 

Meanwhile the state administration is resisting all ef- 
forts to divert income from the sales tax to the cities. It 
maintains that all of the revenue from the sales tax is neces- 
sary to meet the rising costs of state government. 

Local officials argue that with revenues greater (sales 
tax revenue was $66,483,484 in 1941; $139,945,578 in 
1947) the state should have more funds to give to local 
governments. The state administration answers that rising 
costs are keeping pace with income. 

Gov. Dwight Green has suggested that ‘The cities also 
have the further alternative of curtailing unnecessary ex- 
penses and less essential expenses to meet added costs of the 
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most vital municipal services. How completely any munici- 
pality has explored that possibility I, of course, am not pre- 
pared to state.” 

The Illinois Taxpayers Federation feels that the state 
could use a little of this advice itself. The Federation be- 
lieves that the state can do a better job of cutting costs and 
could do better with less. The Taxpayers Federation is con- 
vinced that the crying need at present is for a comprehensive 
study by an outside organization of all phases of state gov- 
ernment for greater economy and greater efficiency. 

In spite of this, it cannot be ignored that the upkeep 
of our state institutions, even at their pre-war level, costs 
us far more because of higher prices. Besides, virtually all 
of our state institutions have more inmates than they did in 
1939. 

To show how the cost of operation of state institutions 
has increased since before the war, let’s take’the University 
of Illinois for example. It cost the Illinois taxpayers $5,- 
357,427 to operate in 1939. The appropriation for 1948-49 
(two years) was $43,083,818. 


During the war state spending dipped slightly as repairs 
and construction of roads and buildings were postponed. 


_ STATE of ILLINOIS. 
EXPENDITURES (1925-49) 
“IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


* 48 and 49 are budget figures 
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MUNICIPALITIES 
EFUNDS AND COSTS 


Where The 1947 State Dollar 
Went... 


(Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1947) 


The pent up need for better roads, new and improved build- 
ings is now with us at tremendously inflated costs. Some 
of this work must be done now in spite of high costs. What 
isn’t absolutely necessary is being postponed further. 

From the chart on this page you will notice that more 
than half of all the money spent by the state is for welfare 
and school purposes. For welfare, 341/, cents out of every 
dollar spent ; for education, 1734 cents. Perhaps these funds 
could be spent more efficiently but there is little likelihood 
that spending for schools and welfare can be reduced much 
without hurting our educational system and without increas- 
ing the distress of the aged, widows and or- 
phans, and the institutional patients. 

To you who vote on state bond issues 
it should be pointed out that interest on the 
state debt alone in 1947 cost the taxpayers 
of Illinois nearly four million dollars. In- 
terest payments in the next several years 
will be much higher due to payment of the 
Illinois veterans’ bonus. 

Where does the money come from to 
pay these increasing costs of state govern- 
ment and will they remain steady sources of 
income? In 1947 more than half of the 
state income came from the sales tax, $139,- 
945,578, and from taxes and licenses on 
motor vehicles and motor fuel, $79,373,434. 

Of the taxes on motorists two-thirds of 
the gasoline tax is returned to your local 
government. It is doubtful that the income 
from these sources will remain anywhere 
near these levels if there is a business reces- 
sion. When that time comes, the state will 
find it necessary to curtail expenditures dras- 
tically or find new sources of income. 

State authorities have pointed many 
times to the fact that Illinois fois not have a 
state property tax or a-state income tax. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Walter Splinter gazes fondly at one of his fine Holstein cows. 
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when Splinter broke the national record in 1939 for twice a day milking. 


ALTER Splinter, 48, a  soft- 

spoken dairyman who farms near 

Winslow in Stephenson county, 

has a way with dairy cows that 

borders on genius. In 1939 his 
herd estzblished a national record for 
twice-a-day milking. At that time Splint- 
er was almost unknown as a dairy breed- 
er. 


This spring his herd again proved 
their ability. In April his 23 Holsteins 
placed first among the 1,589 herds on 
test in Illinois. In March they had been 
in fourth place. 


A modest man, Splinter says he is sur- 
prised himself at the records his cows 
have made. He claims no special formula 
for success. 


When his herd established the twice- 
a-day record in 1939 they produced 615 
pounds of butterfat and 16,366 pounds 
of milk, more than three times the IIli- 
nois average. At that time he was on 
a 78-acre farm, milking eight cows. Two 
of these cows are still in his herd. 


Splinter’s farm is located only a few 
miles from the Wisconsin state line. He 
lives comfortably in a neat white frame 
house with his wife and 11-year old 
daughter, Viola. The window in their 
modern kitchen overlooks a well-kept 
lawn which slopes down to a small creek 
and a wooded pasture beyond, where 
Viola’s sheep and lambs graze. 


Started on 42 Acres 


Walter Splinter started farming a mile 
up the road on his grandfather’s 42-acre 
farm when he was 16 years old. This 
was in 1916. 


“I must have joined Farm Bureau 
shortly after this when I was 18 or 19 


This cow was in herd 


not advertise and never has showed an 
animal in a judging ring. This has 
meant that Splinter has had for the most 
part only a local market for his surplus 
stock. 
Surplus Sells Cheaply 

His bull calves sell for $150-200. The 
most money he has ever received for 
cattle was the $1000 he got for three 
cows he sold at a Waukesha, Wis., sale 
in 1940. “It was right after I'd made 
the national record. It isn’t so much 
money now but it made me feel good 
then.” The three days at the sale is the 
longest he has spent away from his farm. 

“About this time I had big breeders 
coming here from all over and my sur- 
plus sold pretty well,” he related. One 
day a southern gentleman from Missis- 
sippi drove in his yard in a big car driven 
by a colored chauffeur, He wanted a 
look at Splinter’s herd. 

When war broke out he had to quit 
testing since his local association was un- 


Champion Dairyman 


Walter Splinter has a knack with 
dairy cows. Unaided, he broke national 
record in 1939 for twice-a-day milking. 


years old,’ Splinter recalls. ‘“They sent 
me a 25-year membership pin several 
years ago.” He also has one of the first 


life insurance policies sold by Country . 


Life. It was for $1000. He wishes it 
were for more. 


Herd Cost Little 


In 1922 Splinter bought a 78-acre farm 
and lived there for 22 years. Then in 
1944 he bought the farm across the road 
where he now lives. He farms 174 acres 
at present and has increased his herd to 
23 cows. 


In 1923 Splinter bought his first pure- 
bred Holsteins, two aged cows and two 
yearling heifers. They came from a herd 
not far from Splinter’s farm and cost the 
young farmer a total of $500. “I was 
lucky with these foundation cows,” 
Splinter said. “They produced good 
calves.” 


It has cost him very little to build his 
herd. The most he ever paid for a herd 
sire was $450. He has relied on his own 
breeding program to build his cow herd, 
raising his own heifer calves. He does 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


able to hire a cow tester. He is just 
getting back to testing again. 


To be successful as a dairyman Splinter 
suggests starting with good cows. “You 
can’t do much with a cow that doesn’t 
have it in her to milk well.” 


A good ‘cow must be fed well and 
handled quietly. “A dairy cow responds 
more to gentle handling than any other 
farm animal,” Splinter has found. 


Grains Year Around 


He feeds them by the old rule of 
thumb, one pound of grain for every four 
pounds of milk. His ration: corn, 400 
pounds; oats, 200; bran, 100; linseed 
meal, 50; soybean meal, 50. In the 
summer he substitutes soybean for the 
linseed meal. 


Splinter’s herd is milked regularly, 
the time never varying more than 15 
minutes. They are also fed grain every 
day even on the best of pasture.. 


Morning and evening his cows are 
waiting at the gate to be milked. “I 
had to get my cows from the pasture only 
once last summer,” Splinter said. They 
are almost pets. 
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Model 7 Landlord 


By following Golden Rule Oscar 


‘Kiest has earned the name of 


best landlord in Logan county 


Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them—Matthew VII. 12. 


RE landlords people? This ques- 
tion was asked of his readers re- 
cently by a metropolitan newspaper 
columnist. He evidently had had 
some trouble with his landlord. 

If he asked Harold Fue of Logan 
county that question, Fue probably would 
say: “Yes landlords are people. Some 
are the very best of people. And you 
can include my landlord among them.” 

Fue operates a 160-acre farm near Lin- 
coln on a 50-50 crop share basis with 
Oscar Kiest, the landlord. 

Possible areas of friction between land- 
lord and tenant are many, but Fue and 
Kiest have submerged their differences 
over the years until they now work to- 
gether as a harmonious team. 


Both have the same motto: “What 
makes money for him, makes money for 
me.” The result: both have prospered 
from the farm. Now after 21 years as 
Kiest’s tenant, Fue feels he is in a posi- 
tion to buy his own farm. What bothers 
him most on that score, however, is his 
feeling of reluctance at leaving the farm 
where he has built up a long tradition of 
good relations with his landlord. 


Kiest, though well-versed in scientific 


farming, doesn’t tell Fue what or when to 
plant. He feels that Fue is a good 
enough farmer to do that himself. The 
tenant does, however, keep his landlord 
informed on all operations as a matter of 
course. 

Both landlord and tenant take a great 
deal of pride in raising crop yields. In 
1946 Fue brought in 97.7 bushels of corn 
per acre. z 

Kiest is one of the few landlords in 
Logan County who furnishes his tenant 
with seed. Besides he pays for half the 
cost of inoculation. He is also generous 
in taking care of all plant food needs. 
All of the land has been limed twice 
and all has been phosphated once and 
some twice. 

Fue said he once asked his landlord 
for 200 fence posts. Four hundred were 
delivered. Mrs. Fue is particularly happy 
about the care Kiest gives the buildings 
and the farm home. The house has mod- 
ern plumbing with stoker heat, hot and 
cold running water, and a water softener. 
Fue liked the modernization so well, he 
pitched in to help with the installation 
of the plumbing and dug out the base- 
ment. 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, LAA RECORD 


Left: Landlord Oscar Klest (left) talks over operations 
Tenant Harold Fue at planting time. Right: Mrs. Fue discu: 
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Sold on the advantages of modern 
methods of farming, Kiest, at his own 
expense, sent Fue to a University of Il- 
linois College of Agriculture short course. 
Fue has since gone on his own. 


Kiest had a renter on another farm for 
32 years and a third for 10 years. He 
owns a place in Missouri and one sum- 
mer he took Fue and another tenant along 
to see his cotton fields there. The men 
were gone four days. Kiest paid all ex- 
penses. 


Fue keeps his own livestock on the 
farm. He pays cash rental on the pasture- 
land and alfalfa ground. As a condi- 
tion that he pay for all fertilizer, Kiest 
receives the soil conservation payments. 


A one-year lease is the Logan county 
custom but for many years Kiest and 
Fue haven't bothered with new leases. 
They let the old one ride. 


Kiest says there are many advantages in 
the long-time lease especially if you get 
a good tenant. The morale of the long- 
time tenant is high and he takes better 
care of the soil, the buildings, and the 
equipment. 


“My advice to landlord and tenant,” 
Fue said, “is to be honest with one an- 
other. You will both be better off and 
you will be able to work in harmony.” 


Fue stopped in the midst of his work 
in the fields and looked thoughtfully 
towards the horizon. “I’ve had a lot of 
ups and downs,” he said, “but life on 
this farm has been pretty good when you 
consider that I arrived in Lincoln in 1912 
with only $12 in my pocket.” 


The writer followed his gaze across 
the fields and spoke in admiration of a 
cluster of beautiful buildings on an ad- 
jacent farm. 


“That's one of Mr. Kiest’s farms,” Fue 
said with a smile. 


Walter Splinter gazes fondly at one of his fine Holstein cows. This cow was in herd 


when Splinter broke the national record in 1939 for twice a day milking. 
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This spring his herd again proved 
their ability. In April his 23 Holsteins 
placed tirst among the 1.589 herds on 


test in Hlinois. In March they had been 
in fourth place. 


A modest man, Splinter says he is sur- 
prised himself at the records his cows 
have made. He claims no special formula 


for success. 
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not advertise and never has showed an 
animal in a judging ring. This has 
meant that Splinter has had for the most 
part only a local market for his surplus 
stock. 
Surplus Sells Cheaply 

His bull calves sell for $150-200. The 
most money he has ever received for 
cattle was the $1000 he got for three 
cows he sold at a Waukesha, Wis., sale 
in 1940. “It was right after I'd made 
the national record. It isn't so much 
money now but it made me feel good 
then.” The three days at the sale is the 
longest he has spent away trom his farm. 

“About this time I had big breeders 
coming here from all over and my sur- 
plus sold pretty well,” he related. One 
day a southern gentleman from = Missis- 
sippi drove in his yard in a big car driven 
by a colored chauffeur, He wanted a 
look at Splinter’s herd. 

When war broke out he had to quit 
testing since his local association was un- 


Champion Dairyman 


Walter Splinter has a knack with 
dairy cows. Unaided, he broke national 


record in 1939 for twice-a-day milking. 


years old,” Splinter recalls. They sent 
me a 25-year membership pin_ several 
years ago.”’ He also has one ot the first 
lite insurance policies sold by Country 
Life. It was tor $1000. He wishes it 


were for more. 


Herd Cost Little 


In 1922 Splinter bought a 78-acre farm 
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and lived there for years. Then in 
10-14 he bought the farm across the road 
where he now lives. He farms 174 acres 
at present and has increased his herd to 


>> COWS. 


In 1923 Splinter bought his first pure- 
1red Holsteins, two aged cows and two 
yearling heifers. They came from a herd 
not far from Splinter’s farm and cost the 
young farmer a total of S500. “I was 


lucky with these foundation cows.” 


Splinter said “They produced good 


calves.” 


It has cost him very little to build his 
herd. The most he ever paid for a herd 
sire was $450. He has relied on his own 
breeding program to build his cow herd, 
raising his own heifer calves. He does 
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able to hire a cow tester. He is just 
getting back to testing again. 


To be successful as a dairyman Splinter 
suggests starting with good cows. ‘You 
can't do much with a cow that doesn’t 
have it in her to milk well.” 


A good cow must be fed well and 
handled quietly. ‘A dairy cow responds 
more to gentle handling than any other 
farm animal,” Splinter has found. 


Grains Year Around 


He feeds them by the old rule of 
thumb, one pound of grain for every four 
pounds of milk. His ration: corn, 400 
pounds: oats, 200; bran, 100; linseed 
meal, 50; soybean meal, 5O. In the 
summer he substitutes soybean for the 
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finseed meat. 


Splinter’'s herd is milked regularly, 
the time never varying more than 15 
minutes. They are also fed grain every 
day even on the best of pasture. 


Morning and evening his cows are 
waiting at the gate to be milked. “I 
had to get my cows from the pasture only 
once last summer,” Splinter said. They 
are almost pets. 
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Model Landlord 


By following Golden Rule Oscar 


Kiest has earned the name of 


best landlord in Logan county 


Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them—Matthew VII. 12. 


RE landlords people? This ques- 
tion was asked of his readers re- 
cently by a metropolitan newspaper 
columnist. He evidently had had 
some trouble with his landlord. 


If he asked Harold Fue of Logan 
county that question, Fue probably would 
say: “Yes landlords are people. Some 
are the very best of people. And you 
can include my landlord among them.” 

Fue operates a 160-acre farm near Lin- 
coln on a 50-50 crop share basis with 
Oscar Kiest, the landlord. 

Possible areas of friction between land- 
lord and tenant are many, but Fue and 
Kiest have submerged their differences 
over the years until they now work to- 
gether as a harmonious team. 

Both have the same motto: “What 
makes money for him, makes money for 
me.” The result: both have prospered 
from the farm. Now after 21 years as 
Kiest’s tenant, Fue feels he is in a posi- 
tion to buy his own farm. What bothers 
him most on that score, however, is his 
feeling of reluctance at leaving the farm 
where he has built up a long tradition of 
good relations with his landlord. 


Kiest, though well-versed in scientific 


Left: Landlord Oscar Kiest (left) talks over operations with the kitchen of her home with Mr. Kiest. 


Tenant Harold Fue at planting time. 
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farming, doesn't tell Fue what or when t 
plant. He feels that Fue is a good 
enough farmer to do that himself. The 
tenant does, however, keep his landlord 
informed on all operations as a matter ot 
course, 

Both landlord and tenant take a great 
deal of pride in raising crop yields. In 
1946 Fue brought in 97.7 bushels of corn 
per acre. 

Kiest 1s one of the few landlords in 
Logan County who furnishes his tenant 
with seed. Besides he 
cost of inoculation. 
in taking care of all plant food needs 


All of the land has been limed twice 


and all has been phosphated once and 


some twice. 


pays for halt the 


He is also generous 


Fue said he once asked his landlo 
for 200 fence posts. Four hundred wer 
delivered. Mrs. Fue is particularly happy 
about the care Kiest gives the build 
and the farm home. The house has mod 
ern plumbing with stoker heat. hot a: 
cold running water, and 
Fue liked the modernization so well, he 
pitched in to help with the installat: 
of the plumbing and dug out the base- 
ment. 


a Water sottener. 


By JIM THOMSON 


Ass't Editor, LAA RECORD 


Right: Mrs. Fue discusses ing installed in the Fue home. 
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Kiest had medern plumb- 
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The impressive Doric sandstone columns 
fronting the bank were floated down the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh on a flat boat. Note 
the dark stain on the lower half of the col- 
umns. ~When the Ohio River flooded the 
town in 1937 it rose nearly halfway up the 
columns and stained the sandstone. 

Best known tale about the bank, which may 
be fact or fiction, is the story about representa- 
tives of the infant city of Chicago riding on 
horseback to the bank at Shawneetown to 
negotiate a loan of $1,000 for the develop- 
ment of the city. The Shawneetown bankers 
got an independent report on Chicago and its 
prospects and refused to make the loan. The 
story goes that Chicago was too far from 
Shawneetown and would never amount to any- 


Cover... 


IXTEENTH in our series of picturesque 
and historic Illinois scenes is the bank 
at Shawneetown in Gallatin county. It 
was built by the state in 1838 as suc- 
cessor to the first bank in Illinois which 

fz was erected in 1816, just two blocks away. 
ame The first bank in Illinois was also the first 
in the Northwest territory. It still stands. 


The 110-year-old bank is three stories high 
and 40 feet by 60 feet. It cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $90,000. When it was erected, 
Shawneetown was a busy river trading center. 
Since then the town has declined in importance 
and the bank appears immense for the size of 


the community. 


thing. 


GOOD RURAL ROADS 
NO DREAM HERE 


ERB KILTZ was in the office the 

other day and we had quite a 

talk about the roads in his town- 

ship in McHenry county. Herb 

is a member of the Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association road committee. 

He has long been interested in farm- 

to-highway roads, and loves to talk 

about them. It was not hard for him 

to show me why the roads are good 
in Dorr township. 

He had some very interesting figures. 

He said his township has good roads 

because it has a good road commission- 


Part of the road equipment of Dorr township in McHenry county is shown above. 
snowplows and other miscellaneous equipment are not shown in this picture. 


By CHARLES S. MAYFIELD, Director 
IAA Road Improvement Department 


er, modern road equipment, and a road 
income that allows full use of this 
equipment. 

Part of the township’s equipment is 
shown in the picture. This equipment 
together with three snow plows and 
other miscellaneous items represent an 
investment of over $22,000. 


Both Martin Ladefoged, township - 


road commissioner, and his brother Jim 


Three 
Left to right: 


Martin Ladefoged, road commissioner; Herbert Kiltz, member, IAA road committee; and 
Jim Ladefoged, township road district employee. 
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are expert road men. They put in full 
time on the 48 miles of township road. 
They are also expert mechanics and 
take excellent care of the equipment. 
They work the entire year. 

Their annual township road and 
bridge money is sufficient to buy mate- 
rials for surfacing the roads. The 


township money comes in as follows: 


Herb laughed and said it would seem 
that his township has no road problem. 
Some folks might wonder just why the 
IAA has appointed a committee to 
study Illinois road problems. Then 
Herb tapped the desk with his pencil 
and explained what he was thinking 
about. Here it is: 

“How many townships in Illinois 
can afford an investment of over $22,- 
000 for equipment? How many can 
hire two expert men, and pay for the 
upkeep of equipment and road mate- 
rials necessary to keep the men and 
equipment busy all year? How many 
townships in Illinois are able to spend 
$33,000 a year on township roads? 
Present day prices for equipment and 
buildings to house it, will probably 
run between $35,000 and $40,000. Road 
materials have almost doubled in 
price.” 

Herb suggests you compare your 
township road setup with his or check 
it with others. If you do this, you will 
begin to see where the road problem 
exists. Then if you can find the answer, 
we would appreciate having it. We 
need to have more people thinking 
about farm-to-highway roads on a scale 
larger than just their own locality. 
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Riding Ease 
Enjoy a soft, smooth 
ride.Tire absorbs bumps 
instead of bouncing. 


Driving Ease 


Enjoy added driving 
ease. Reduced vibra- 
tion lengthens car life. 


EXTRA 
x Safety 


Enjoy better tire trac- 
tion and resistance to 
skidding. 


* EXTRA 
Mileage 
Enjoy added mileage 


made possible by this 
cooler-running tire. 


i 


— 


The first new Blue Seal Master Extra Low Pressure 
tire has been delivered to the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company. This new tire which is now rolling off the 
production lines will soon be available at your local 
Service Company. 


This is the tire you have been waiting for -- it is 
the tire that gives the easy ride -=- so smooth its like 
floating on air. 


The Blue Seal Extra Low Pressure tire offers many 
extras -- extra riding ease -~- extra driving ease -- extra 
safety -- and extra mileage. 


Watch for it at your Blue Seal Service Station. 


See Yasin: Biles Seal Salatacin 


Distributed exclusively by 84 member companies affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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IXTEENTH in our series of picturesque 
and historic Illinois scenes is the bank 
at Shawneetown in Gallatin county. It 
was built by the state in 1838 as suc- 
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The impressive Doric sandstone columns 
fronting the bank were floated down the Ohio 
River trom Pittsburgh on a flat boat. Note 
the dark stain on the lower half of the col- 
umns. When the Ohio River flooded the 
town in 1937 it rose nearly halfway up the 
columns and stained the sandstone. 

Best known tale about the bank, which may 
be fact or fiction, is the story about representa- 
tives of the infant city of Chicago riding on 
horseback to the bank at Shawneetown to 
negotiate a loan of $1,000 for the develop- 
ment of the city. The Shawneetown bankers 
got an independent report on Chicago and its 
prospects and refused to make the loan. The 
story goes that Chicago was too far from 
Shawneetown and would never amount to any- 
thing. 


are expert road men. They put in full 
time on the 8 miles of oe nship road. 
They are also expert mechanics and 
take excellent care of the equipment. 
They work the entire year. 

Their annual township road and 
bridge money is sufficient to buy mate- 
rials for surfacing the roads. The 
township money comes in as follows: 


Road and Bridge Tax ........ $ 9,000 
Gravel Tax oociccceccecceccliecessneeee 11,000 


this 


Township road income ..$33,000 


Herb laughed and said it would seem 
that his township has no road problem. 
Some folks might wonder just why the 


He had some very interesting figures. investment of over $22.000 IAA has appointed a committce to 
He said his township has good roads Both Martin Ladefoged, township study Illinois road problems. Then 
because it has a good road commission- -oad commissioner. and his brother Jim Herb tapped the desk with his pencil 


Part of the road equipment of Dorr township in McHenry county is shown above. 


snowplows and other miscellaneous equipment are not shown in this picture. Left to right: 
Martin Ladefoged, road commissioner; Herbert Kiltz, member, IAA road committee; and 


Jim Ladefoged, township road district employee. 
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and explained what he was thinking 
ubout. Here it is: 

“How many townships in Illinois 
can atford an investment of over $22,- 
000 for equipment? How many can 
hire two expert men, and pay for the 
upkeep of equipment and road mate- 
rials necessary to keep the men and 
equipment busy all year? How many 
townships in Illinois are able to spend 
$33,000 a year on township roads? 
Present day prices for equipment and 
buildings to house it, will probably 
run between $35,000 and $40,000. Road 
materials have almost doubled in 
price.” 

Herb suggests you compare your 
township road setup with his or check 
it with others. If you do this, you will 
begin to see where the road problem 
exists. Then if you can find the answer, 
we would appreciate having it. We 
need to have more people thinking 
about tarm-to-highway roads on a scale 
larger than just their own locality. 


Three 
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yx EXTRA 
Riding Ease 
Enjoy a soft, smooth 
ride.Tire absorbs bumps 
instead of bouncing. 


% EXTRA 
Driving Ease 
Enjoy added driving 
ease. Reduced vibra- 


tion lengthens car life. 


EXTRA 
Safety 


Enjoy better tire trac- 


tion and resistance to 
skidding. 


EXTRA 
x Mileage 


Enjoy added mileage 


made possible by this 
cooler-running tire. 
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The first new Blue Seal Master Extra Low Pressure 
tire has been delivered to the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company. This new tire which is now rolling off the 
production lines will soon be available at your local 
Service Company. 


This is the tire you have been waiting for -- it is 
the tire that gives the easy ride -- so smooth its like 
floating on air. 


The Blue Seal Extra Low Pressure tire offers many 
extras -- extra riding ease -- extra driving ease -- extra 
safety -- and extra mileage. 


Watch for it at your Blue Seal Service Station. 
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At Santa Fe dinner, left to right, are: C, A. Hartquist, manager, Henderson County Live- 

stock Marketing Association; W. E. Goodloe, general livestock agent, Kansas City; Howard 

G. Nicholson, general freight agent, Chicago; Otto Steffey, IAA board member and Hen- 

derson Association president; R. J. Yost, division superintendent, and S. F. Russell, IAA 
director of livestock marketing. 


During his visit to the 
IAA offices in Chicago, 
Prof. Glen Salisbury 
(right), head of the 
dairy production de- 
partment, U. of I., dis- 
cusses marketing 
problems with Judson 
Mason (left), IAA 
dairy marketing; and 
O. H. Ryan, president, 
Illinois Milk Producers 
Association. 


Ilinois Ranks Near Bottom 
in Milk Production Per Cow 


strides in the dairy industry with- 

in recent years, particularly in 
marketing, it has some real problems 
from the production point of view. 
This thought was expressed by Prof. 
Glen Salisbury, head of the dairy pro- 
duction department, University of Illi- 
nois, when he recently met with the 
board of directors of the Illinois Milk 
Producers Association. ; 


“The dairy industry,” he said, ‘“de- 
veloped in Illinois largely as a side line 
operation. This may be largely re- 
sponsible for the low degree of effi- 
ciency in Illinois milk production.” 


Prof. Salisbury pointed out that Illi- 
nois ranks near the bottom in the 
amount of milk produced per cow. In- 
creasing milk production per cow and 
decreasing the Zs of milk pro- 
duction to more nearly fit 
fluid milk markets, were two programs 
discussed by Prof. Salisbury. He cited 
the need for a better dairy production 


A sett Illinois has made great 
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the needs of - 


department at the University of Illinois 
and stressed particularly the need for a 
good research program. 


Spray Again to 
Kill Last of Flies 
On Your Farm 


HE second round of spraying with 

DDT for flies should be completed 

soon or farmers may lose the gains 

they’ve made already in the war 
on flies. Only a few flies remain on 
most farms, but these few can soon 
start a new population. 


H. B. Petty, entomologist with the 
Natural History Survey and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, points out that the weather dur- 
ing recent weeks has been hot and 


Farmers, Railroad 
Men Join in Shipper 
Appreciation Dinner 


keting Association is just one of 

the youngsters in the Stronghurst 
business family, but the community is 
mighty proud of its bustling junior. 

New frank came to the young busi- 
ness in August when the Santa Fe rail- 
road gave an appreciation dinner to 
some 100 members of the Association. 
High officials of the railroad came from 
Kansas City and Chicago to tell the 
livestock shippers of the county how 
much they appreciated their business. 

After a roast beef dinner topped off 
with deep dish apple pie and ice cream, 
the railroad officials, station agents and 
livestock producers all agreed that the 
dinner was a good idea, but they should 
have thought of it 20 years ago. 

The Henderson Association under 
the managership of C. A. Hartquist has 
made a phenomenal record since it 
opened Jan. 6, 1947. For the first six 
months of 1948 some 478 decks of live- 
stock have moved out of the Strong- 
hurst point as compared with 352 decks 
for the first six months of 1947. 


Hy inst County Livestock Mar- 


humid much of the time, ideal for in- 
creasing the fly population. 

“Sanitation and clean-up are still in 
order,” Petty says. “We need to clear 
out all remaining fly breeding places 
and get busy with the DDT and spray- 
efs again. 

“Rain, heat and sunlight tend to 
destroy the killing power of DDT 
previously applied to outside areas. 
These places should be resprayed just 
as soon as possible,” he concludes, 

Illinois farmers and small town resi- 
dents have done a remarkable job this 
summer of ridding their premises of 
flies. The work was directed on a 
county-wide basis by farm advisers in 
89 county Farm Bureaus. 

A survey completed last month by 
the RECORD showed that in these co- 
payers counties an estimated six out 
of ten farmers sprayed with DDT. Re- 
sults were uniformly successful. 

The fly-free campaign began in the 
spring with a drive to rid farms and 
cities of fly-breeding areas. This was 
followed by spraying with DDT. 

The fly-free campaign was supported 
by the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, the Natural History Sur- 
vey, and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 
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LETTERS TO 


FROM EX-RURAL YOUTHER 


"VE BEEN thinking for some time that I 

should write and then when a news re- 
lease about the Rural Youth tour came in I 
decided to get right at it. 


The reason for my having access to a news 
release is that we get U. of I. radio news here 
at WKTY.. I’ve been working in radio as 
a farm director since the first of the year. The 
big reason for my getting into radio was. my 
Rural Youth and Farm Bureau activity. That's 
why I’ve wanted to write. I feel that I owe 
something to the people who were so nice to 
me and did so much for me in Illinois Rural 
Youth. I've always heard that you get out of 
a thing just what you put into it, and that’s 
just how it worked with Rural Youth. Rural 
Youth got me my job.. I worked for WLPO 
in LaSalle, Illinois, first and then came here 
July 1. The only way I could be happier 
would be to be closer to home. 

I'd like to make Rural Youth camp this 
year, but that’s impossible. I do hope though 
to get to the IAA convention in Chicago next 
winter. 

Wisconsin has no Rural Youth and it's cer- 
tainly a shame. I think you should bring some 
Illinois Rural Youthers up here and do some 
missionary work. It would make a grand tour. 

I'd better close now as I have a news 
cast coming up. 


Bill Mason, Farm Director 
Station WKTY 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


WANTS COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FTER reading about the rural school bus 

on page 12 in July's RECORD I sort of 
agree with the mother who doesn’t want her 
six year old meeting the 6 o'clock bus. 

After all a child of six is just a baby and 
needs those extra hours of sleep. Of course 
a school bus is safe. 

But does that give the child that extra 
shut eye? No! 

I used to go to a city school and I've gone 
to country schools. It may seem strange to 
you but I say: “Give us back our country 
schools’. And to make your book more inter- 
esting lets have a poem page too. I love to 
write poems. I enjoy THE RECORD very much. 


Mrs. Elmer Lyons 
Montgomery County 


RURAL YOUNG MARRIEDS 


[™ SORRY that I have not written before 
concerning our Edwards County Rural Young 
Married Couples organization. 

This is our second year of being organized. 
At the present time we have 32 members and 
the prospects of 28 more. A couple must 
attend our meetings two times to become a 
member. Our committee for a meeting is 
selected by drawing the names of three couples 
from the “hat.”” There have been 33 different 
children attending the meetings this year. 

So far this year we have had four outdoor 
meetings, a wiener roast, swimming, a picnic 
supper, and our June meeting's big hit was a 
mock wedding. Some of our other meetings 
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have been a Valentine party, St. Patrick’s day 
party, and our May meeting was as guests of 
Rural Youth. 

We have had several very interesting edu- 
cational features given by local people. At our 
last meeting, our local dentist, Dr. Clyde 
Straup, enlightened our group on a new tooth 
powder which is being used in several school 
programs this year. Some of our other speak- 
ers have spoken on insurance and the showing 
of moving pictures of a trip through Alaska. 

I hope you have some idea from this letter 
as to how our group works. 

Mrs. Don Cowling 
Edwards County 


LIKES COVER : 


[VE been enjoying and appreciating your 
cover pictures and keep looking forward 
for new surprises. Several of the small (in- 
side) descriptive pictures have been saved 
for my scrap book — where, by the way, 
only choice material is considered. I hope 
the old state house at Kaskaskia is coming 
up — and how about the present one? 


Mrs. Blanche Wilhelm 
Fulton County 


RECEIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


; 
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Above are twe of three medical students 

awarded IAA-Illinois Medical Society loans. 

Right is Burton Bagby, 35, Mounds, and, 

left, L. C. Fiene, 21, Sparta. They have 

agreed to practice five years in community 
eof 5000 or less after internship. 


TWO FROM IAA JOIN 
ILL. FARM SUPPLY STAFF 


WO men from the staff of the IIli- 

nois Agricultural Association have 
transferred to the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, the IAA’s largest affiliate. 

C. E. Strand, for the past 10 years 
manager of the Illinois Agricultural 
Auditing Association, will become 
Farm Supply Company comptroller 
starting Sept. 1. 

W. W. Whitlock, IAA director of 
public health and safety for the past 
two years, has become director of safety 
for Farm Supply. 


A. F. Schuck Joins 
Treasurer's Staff 


RTHUR F. SCHUCK, who was as- 
sociated with Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, in many positions for 12 
years, has joined the staff of the treas- 
urer’s office of the 
Illinois Agri- 
cultural § Associa- 

tion. 
Just prior to 
coming with the 
IAA, Schuck was 
associated with one 
of the larger mort- 
gage investment or- 
ganizations of Chi- 

cago. 
a F. A veteran of 
World War | 
Schuck held responsible positions dur- 
ing World War II in several ordnance 

plants. 


Schuck had a wide variety of business 
experience with Sears starting in 1928 
and continuing until 1940. He was 
first assigned to the staff of the vice- 
president of finance and his major work 
was with the factory organizations. 
Later, he was made assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of retail adminis- 
tration. He then was called upon to 
serve as operating manager of the com- 
pany’s rock wool plant at Wabash, 
Ind. His next assignment placed him 
in the position of president and general 
manager of Sears’ three sporting goods 
manufacturing companies. Just prior 
to the outbreak of World War II, 
Schuck was named comptroller and 
treasurer of Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Born in Washington, Ind., May 11, 
1896, Schuck attended grade and high 
schools in that community and worked 
on the family’s farms during the sum- 
mer months. He entered the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1915. His engineer- 
ing and commercial studies were inter- 
rupted in May, 1917, when he enlisted 
in the army. After his discharge 
from the service March 3, 1919, he 
went with the Bedford Stone and Con- 
struction Co., Indianapolis, as assistant 
secretary and treasurer, and remained 
until 1921. 


Following a short term of service in 
the Springheld division of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Schuck went with 
Corporation Service Co., financial coun- 
selors. 


Schuck has a 183-acre fruit farm 
northeast of LaPorte, Ind. Mr. and 
Mrs. Schuck have two children, Arthur 
F, Jr., 15, and daughter, Dorothy Ann, 
13. 
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At Santa Fe dinner, left to right, are: C. A. Hartquist, manager, Henderson County Live- il d 

stock Marketing Association; W. £. Goodloe, general livestock agent, Kansas City; Howard Farmers, Rai roa 

G. Nicholson, general freight agent, Chicago; Otto Steffey, IAA board member and Hen- 

derson Association president; R. J. Yost, division superintendent, and S. F. Russell, IAA | 
director of livestock marketing. 
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te sees ee = a eae E, os. 7 dents have done a remarkable job this esting ; 
duction: seqinnienG University of Ml Spray Again to rsa ae nace Seas a of me 
nois, when he recently met with the . : ore ode Hie by f oe oe 
board of directors of the Illinois Milk Kill Last of Flies ae re FE me y cae seve 
Producers Association. ibs ame noe fee eine 
i 5 ~y : 
“The dairy industry,” he said, “‘de- On Your Farm the Reis hones that in. these a. RURA 
veloped in Illinois largely as a side line S . operating counties an estimated six out 
operation. This may be largely re- HE second round of spraying with of ten farmers sprayed with DDT. Re- [™ : 
sponsible for the low degree of effi- DDT for flies ee Bees sults were uniformly successful. hanes 
Prof. Salisbury pointed out that Illli- 99 flies. Only a few flies remain on SPtN8 with a drive to rid farms and a the 
nois ranks near the bottom in the most farms, but these few can soon “!#eés of fly-breeding areas. This was meee 
amount of milk produced per cow. Im-  ctart a new population. followed by spraying with DDT. member 
creasing milk production per cow and ; The fly-free campaign was supported selected 
decreasing the seasonality of milk pro- H. B. Petty, entomologist with the by the Illinois Agricultural Association, from th 
duction to more nearly fit the needs of Natural History Survey and the Uni- the University of Illinois College of children 
fluid milk markets, were two programs versity of Illinois College of Agricul- Agriculture, the Natural History Sur- see 
discussed by Prof. Salisbury. He cited ture, points out that the weather dur- vey, and the State Department of Pub- supper, 
the need for a better dairy production ing recent weeks has been hot and lic Health. mock w 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FROM EX-RURAL YOUTHER 
[%E BEEN thinking for some 


should write and then when news £ 
lease about the Rural Youth tour came in I 
lecided to get right at it 

The reason for m 
release 1s that we get U. of adio news here 
it WKTY. I've been working in radio as 
a farm director since the first of the year. The 
big reason for my getting into radio wa 
Rural Youth and Farm Bureau activity. 7T 
why I've wanted to write. I feel that I owe 
something to the people who were so nice t 


iccess a news 


me and did so much for me in Illinois Rural 
Youth. I've always heard that you get out of 
2 thing just what you put into it, and that’s 
just how it worked with Rural Youth. Rural 


Youth got me my job. I worked for WLPO 
in LaSalle, Illinois, first and t came here 
July 1. The only way I could 


would be to be closer to home 

I'd like to make Rural Youth camp this 
vear, but that’s impossible. I do hope though 
o get to the IAA convention in Chicago n 
winter. 


be 


Wisconsin has no Rural Youth and it’s cer- 
tainly a shame. I think you should bring some 
Illinois Rural Youthers up here and do some 
missionary work. It would 1 a grand tour 


I'd better close 
cast coming up. 


now as nave a news 


Bill Mason, Farm Director 
Station WKTY 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


WANTS COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FTER reading about the rural school bus 

on page 12 in July's RECORD I sort of 
agree with the mother who doesn't want her 
six year old meeting the 6 o'clock bus. 

After all a child of six is just a baby and 
needs those extra hours of sleep. Of course 
a school bus is safe. 

But does that 
shut eye? No! 

I used to go to a city school and I've gone 
to country schools. It may seem strange to 
you but I say: “Give us back our country 
schools’. And to make your book more inter- 
esting lets have a poem page too. I love to 
write poems. I enjoy THE RECORD very much. 


give the child that extra 


Mrs. Elmer Lyons 
Montgomery County 


RURAL YOUNG MARRIEDS 


[™ SORRY that I have not written before 
concerning our Edwards County Rural Young 
Married Couples organization. 


This is our second year of being organized. 
At the present time we have 32 members and 
the prospects of 28 more. A couple must 
attend our meetings two times to become a 
member. Our committee for a meeting is 
selected by drawing the names of three couples 
from the “hat.’’ There have been 33 different 
children attending the meetings this year. 

So far this year we have had four outdoor 
meetings, a wiener roast, swimming, a picnic 
supper, and our June meeting's big hit was a 
mock wedding. Some of our other meetings 
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A. F. Schuck Joins 


| 
| 
| } ‘s Staff 
K y RTHUR F. SCHUCK S as 
sociated with Sears, R 
Company, in Ny Pos ns tor 
I > 
€ irs, has joined t tt of the treas- 
Dr. (¢ 
nem 
; I O1Ss \ 
ers have s the sho 
of moving f wh Als 
I hope y tc 5 with i 
stoh WW r Ww S 1 4 
3 1 \ oct ‘ 
Mrs. Don Cowling re | 
Edwards Counts te 
of Ch 
E A. FF. Scnuck A veteral yt 
VE been enjoyin n ppre ing ae ae ‘ Ww I 
cover pictures and Ww we 
S wk held recr ' 
for new surprises. Sever: NUCK ] resp ) 
side) descriptive Pictu ¢ World War II 
for my scrap book 
; 5 
only choice material 
the old state house at is coming cI } 
tr ataLe J at la is ing nuck ha Ww Var vo siness 
up — and how about the present one? enc Sears starting in ] 
Mrs. Blanche Wilhelm ! 4 H 
: 7 ( ~ 1S 
Fulton County oan 
st rf the 
ener rae s Or Work 
rganizations 
\ 
; n o tne 
pre 1t in charge of retail a 
on. He then was called upon to 


1g manager of the com- 


wool plant at Wabash 


Ind. His next assignment placed hin 


serve as opera 


Schuck was nam 
treasurer of Encyc 


Washington, 


Born in Ind., May 11 
Above are two of three medical students 1896, Schuck attended grade and high 


awarded IAA-Illinois Medical Society loans. 
Right is Burton Bagby, 35, Mounds, and, 
left, L. C. Fiene, 21, Sparta. They have ON 
agreed to practice five years in community mer 
of 5000 or less after internship. 


schools in that community and worked 
the is during the si 
is. He entered the Univer- 


sity of Illinois in 1915 


mon 
His engineer- 
ing ommercial studies were inter- 
rupted in May, 1917, when he enlisted 
TWO FROM IAA JOIN in the army After his di ge 
ILL. FARM SUPPLY STAFF trom the service March 3, 1919, he 


went with the Bedford Stone and Con- 
struction Co., Indianapolis, as assistant 
secretary . 
until 1921. 


ny and 


scnarg 


WoO men from the staff of the Illi- 

nois Agricultural Association have 
transferred to the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, the IAA’s largest affiliate. 

C. E. Strand, for the past 10 years 
manager of the Illinois Agricultural 
Auditing Association, will become 
Farm Supply Company comptroller 


and treasurer, and remained 


Following a short term of 
the Springfield division of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Schuck went with 


Corporation Service Co., financial coun- 
selors. 


service in 


starting Sept. 1. Schuck has a 183-acre frust farm 
W. W. Whitlock, IAA director of northeast of LaPorte. Ind. Mr. and 


public health and safety for the past Mrs. Schuck have two children, Arthur 
two years, has become director of safety F. Jr., 15, and daughter, Dorothy Ann, 
for Farm Supply. 13. 
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HE school bus should travel on a 

well defined schedule. A copy of 

this schedule should be filed in the 

administrator’s office. He should 

be able to pull from his file the bus 
schedule for any bus engaged in trans- 
porting pupils, check the time, and tell 
approximately where any driver is on his 
route. The variation should not be 
more than five minutes and never ahead 
of schedule. 

Bus drivers should not be asked to 
wait on pupils who are not ready and 
waiting except in unusual cases. Tardy 
pupils keep the bus on the road longer 
than necessary and make the service less 
efficient. 

In bad weather parents should take 
steps to protect the health and safety of 
their small children. However, it is 
possible in bad weather for children liv- 
ing up lanes or impassable roads to walk 
to the bus line and along the route of the 
bus to a neighbor’s house to be picked 
up with the neighbor's children. Before 
long the bus driver becomes familiar with 
his route and where to expect the pupils. 
depending on the weather. 

“It is not legally required that the ve- 
hicle used in transporting pupils shall 


HEY! vou 
WANNA SEE MY 
NEW VACCINATION 


School Bus Should 
Operate on Well 


Defined Schedule 


By JOHN COX 
Director, IAA Rural School Relations 


This is the third of a series of three 
articles on school bus transportation. 


go to the home of each child in the dis- 
trict,"” says Circular 309, ‘‘Safe Trans- 
portation,” published by the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Continuing it says, “It is recom- 
mended that the vehicle go to the near- 
est entrance along the route of travel... . 
If the distance (for the pupil to walk to 
the bus route) is too great, the board may 
employ the parent or some other per- 
son (under contract) to transport the 
children to the transportation line.” It 
adds that such supplementary service is 
not compulsory. 


Most people who have had experience 
with pupil transportation agree that the 
28 or 36 passenger buses can be operated 
more successfully on most rural roads 
than the large 48, 52, or 60 passenger 
buses. 

The responsibility of the school board 
and principal are roughly as follows: 

1. Provide the very best pupil trans- 
portation service possible, 

2. Arrange bus routes to eliminate un- 
necessary stops so that pupils can be 
transported in a reasonable time. The 
state recommends 30. minutes as the 
maximum time a grade school youngster 
should be required to stay on the bus 
and 60 minutes for a high school student. 

3. Protect the buses which usually are 
the property of the school district from 
uneconomical use and untimely deteriora- 
tion on bad roads. 

No one other than pupils or teachers 
regularly assigned to the bus should be 
allowed to ride unless given a special 
permit from the school board. 

Liability insurance is not necessary. 
School boards are not liable in case of 
school bus accidents while transporting 
resident pupils. Although school boards 

(Continued on page 22) 


HOG CHOLERA 
SHUNS THE PIG... 


who is vaccinated with fresh, po- 


tent Farm Bureau hog cholera 


serum and virus! 


The farmer who doesn’t take un- 


necessary risks will find an ample 


supply of this serum and virus at 


his County Farm Bureau building 


at all times. 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 


Serum Association 
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Photo courtesy, National Safety Council, Inc. 


How to lose a Hired 
(AND A CORN CROP, T00!) 


Your hired man is reaching down to clean 
his corn picker WHILE IT’S STILL RUN- 
NING! A loose sleeve or glove . . . pulled 
into the machinery . . . would mean loss of a 
hand, or an arm. There could go the profits 
from your corn crop should you have to pay 
a costly damage suit resulting from a corn 
picking accident such as this. Guard your 
hired help, your profits, with SAFETY PRE- 
CAUTIONS and INSURANCE PROTEC- 
TION, as offered by Country Mutual sgessus s 
employers liability coverage. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL 


Fourteen per cent of farmers questioned in 
a recent poll named the CORN PICKER their 
MOST DANGEROUS THREAT to life and 
limb. Protect your investment with these two 
precautions of the careful farmer. 

(1) NEVER clean the corn picker while 
it’s running. 

(2) Consult your Country Mutual Casualty 
representative on inexpensive liability insur- 
ance available to you as a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber BEFORE YOU CHANGE THE RISKS 
OF CORN PICKING SEASON. 


COMPANY 


less Your Chance! 


just sent us some very alluring travel 
folders on Florida. It makes you wish 
it were cold so you could take the IAA 
train trip to Florida and forget the 


Get Aboard Convention Special “'s:cice socics ox ccs sip ms 


This is the reconstructed palace which 
housed the British royal colonial governors 
at Williamsburg, Va. it will be visited on 
the eastern IAA trip. it was built from 
1706 to 1718 and was the center of fash- 
ion and social life in the Virginia colony. 


EQUESTS are rolling in from 

every corner of the state for berths 

on one of the IAA convention 

trains. It looks like a “‘smash 

hit” sellout. And even though De- 
cember may seem like a long way off, we 
suggest you clip the reservation request 
on this page and send it along, if you’re 
planning to go. 

As you know, we're planning two 
trips and have chartered two trains for 
those who plan to go to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. It will be held this year Dec. 
13-16 in Atlantic City, N. J. One train 
will go an eastern route with stops in the 
east at Washington, D. C., Williamsburg, 
Beltsville, New York City, and other 
cities. A second train will travel a 
southern route through vacation spots in 
Florida and up the Atlantic seaboard to 
Washington and Atlantic City. 

The IAA is arranging a special visit 
to the United Nations headquarters at 
Lake Success, N. Y., where those who 
take the eastern. trip ‘will be able to see 
diplomats from foreign countries at work 
in the general assembly or in smaller 
conference groups. 

The beauty spots of Florida will be 
visited by the con Bureau folks who go 
on the southern route. The railroad has 


y P. Johnson 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


been printed by each railroad. They 
should answer your questions. For one 
of the booklets or any questions you may 
have about either trip address your in- 
quiries to: Roy Johnson, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, 43 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

We have made plans for 500 Farm 
Bureau folks to take the trip. Johnson 
says that of the first 200 requests to 
come in, a big share were from those 
who went to San Francisco two years 
ago. They had a good time. They 
want to go again. 

For that matter, we wish all our 155,- 
000 Farm Bureau members in Illinois 
could go. We know you'd enjoy it! 


Below is the skyline of America’s winter 

playground city of Miami which will be 

visited on the Southern tour being spon- 

sored by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 

tion en route to the AFBF convention in 
Atlantic City. 


RESERVATION REQUEST 


st for reservations * the IAA special train. Please make train reserva- 


Here’ 
tions for the following number of These train reservations are for the 
ee rovte: (Check route de 


1 {e): Eastern trip on Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern trip on Illinois Central me 


want my reservation for the followi type of Pullman car: Check type desired 
Pann lB Fh Pullman car: "}). Standard Pullman FE , 


Standard Pullman cars are newer and more e but beth f the 
( . " ¢ we xpensive types of cars provide same 


1 wish the following type of berth: 


Seen ee eee ee es nie ee te Sein Smee 
Following are the names and addresses of members of 


shoul 
believ 
A 
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Cow is Loss 
Unless 
lt Produces 


4000 Ihs of Four 
Per Cent Milk 


NY COW in a dairy herd which 

cannot yield at least 4,000 pounds 

of four per cent milk per year is a 

low producer and therefore un- 
profitable, according to Alex Reed, as- 
sistant. professor of agriculture at 
Southern Illinois University. 

Moreover, he said, according to the 
1945 U. S. Census, the average pro- 

duction of all cows in the 16 southern- 
most counties of Illinois was only 3,536 
pounds per year. 

“This proves that there are a number 
of cows producing much less than 
4.000 pounds of milk per year,” Reed 
said. 

Any cow in the farmer's dairy herd 
which cannot produce enough milk to 
show a good profit over and above all 
eae — including feeding, housing, 
milking and handling the product — 
should not be kept on the farm, Reed 
believes. 

A cow must produce about 4,000 
pounds of four ee cent milk or 160 
pounds of butterfat per year to pay all 
expenses, he explained. Cows produc- 
ing less than this are kept at an actual 
loss. 

Besides, he added, the margin of 
tofit widens as production goes up, 
or the value of the product increases 

about three times as fast as the in- 
creased cost of keep. 

For example, the average return 
above feed costs of cows producing 
only 200 pounds of butterfat per year 
was $80, out of which other production 
costs — housing, labor and manage- 
ment — must be paid, Reed said, using 
figures from the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association of Illinois. Cows 
poor an average of 300 pounds of 

utterfat per year returned $162 above 
feed costs. 

In other words, the 300-pound pro- 
ducer required $12 more feed, but 
yielded $82 more milk. Moreover, a 
400-pound producer required $16 more 
feed and returned an additional $78 
in products. 

Reed advises checking the produc- 
tion of each individual cow, and the 
disposal of any animal yielding less 
than 4000 pounds of four per cent milk. 

“You can save feed and actually real- 
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ize a greater profit per herd with fewer 
cows, he asserts. 

“The only method of determining 
the profitable and unprofitable cows in 
the herd is by weighing and testing the 
milk of each cow,” he says. “Some 
dairymen are in a dairy herd improve- 
ment association but many do not have 
large enough herds to feel justified in 
joining such an association. 

“It is a very simple job to weigh the 
night and morning milk of each cow 
once a month and calculate her produc- 
tion on that basis. In many com- 
munities the vocational agriculture de- 
partments in schools will cooperate 
with the farmer by making the butter- 
fat tests for him.” 


No Changes 
to he Made 
in Official 


Soybean Standards 
At Present 


HE U. S. Department of Agricul- 

ture announced early in August 

that no changes will be made at 

present in the official grain stand- 

ards of the United States for soy- 
beans. 

Proposals had been made by eleva- 
tor and producer groups in Illinois 
and other soybean states to amend 
standards relating to dockage, foreign 
material, moisture and “‘splits,” 

Informal hearings were held in June 
in Chicago and Decatur, Ill., Toledo, 
Ohio, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to afford 
interested parties a chance to express 


George Iiftner, Illinois 
Associa- 


their views on the proposed changes. 

George Iftner, IAA director of grain 
marketing, represented the Illinois 
Agricultural Association at the Chicago 
hearing. 

The IAA proposed to combine dock- 
age and foreign material, and to allow 
a three per cent tolerance for this fac- 
tor. Under present law, dockage is 
anything that passes an 8/64 inch diam- 
eter sieve and foreign material any- 
thing other than soybeans that would 
not go through the sieve. 

Under present grade standards, a 
certain amount of dockage material 
goes through the sieve at the time the 
beans are brought to the elevator. The 
farmer is not paid for this material. 

If the beans are put in storage at the 
country elevator, material that does not 
go through the sieve will dry out and 
shrink, and will pass through the sieve 
when the beans are loaded out of the 
elevator and sent on to the terminal 
market. 

Processors settle on the basis of the 
dockage removed. This means that 
with the present high prices for beans, 
elevators might easily lose more money 
on dockage than is received for storage 
and handling charges. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion also believes that there should be 
a reduction in the moisture content for 
No. 2 beans. This grade is bought 
on the basis of 14 per cent moisture and 
no premium is allowed where the mois- 
ture content is below 14 per cent. 

In its announcement the USDA said 
that careful attention will be given the 
grading of the ’48 crop to permit an 
appraisal of the results which may be 
expected if any or all of the changes 
are adopted later. 

The chief reason given by the USDA 
for making no changes in soybean 
standards this year was that most soy- 
beans are marketed before Nov. 1. No 
changes in the standards could be made 
before this date. 
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Seas ; Your Ch ae 
Get Aboard Convention Special 


This is the reconstructed palace which 
housed the British royal colonial governors 
at Williamsburg, Va. It will be visited on 
the eastern IAA trip. It was built from 
1706 to 1718 and was the center of fash- 
ion and social life in the Virginia colony. 


EQUESTS are rolling in from 

every corner of the state for berths 

on one of the IAA convention 

trains. It looks like a ‘“‘smash 

hit” sellout. And even though De- 
cember may seem like a long way off, we 
suggest you clip the reservation request 
on this page and send it along, if you're 
planning to go. 

As you know, we're planning two 
trips and have chartered two trains for 
those who plan to go to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. It will be held this year Dec. 
13-16 in Atlantic City, N. J. One train 
will go an eastern route with stops in the 
east at Washington, D. C., Williamsburg, 
Beltsville, New York City and other 
cities. A second train will travel a 
southern route through vacation spots in 
Florida and up the Atlantic seaboard to 
Washington and Atlantic City. 

The IAA is arranging a special visit 
to the United Nations headquarters at 
Lake Success, N. Y., where those who 
take the eastern trip will be able to see 
diplomats from foreign countries at work 
in the general assembly or in smaller 
conference groups. 

The beauty spots of Florida will be 
visited by the Farm Bureau folks who go 
on the southern route. The railroad has 
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train trip to Florida and_ forget 
weather. 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 


want to go again. 


could go. We know you'd enjoy it! 


playground city of Miami which will 


Atlantic City. 


RESERVATION REQUEST 


Roy P. Johnson 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


Here's my request for reservations on the IAA special train. Please make train reservo- 


tions for the following number of persons: ............ These train reservations are for the 
following route: (Check route desired) (a). Eastern trip on Pennsylvania Railroad ......... 
(b). Southern trip on Illinois Central Railroad ........... 


| want my reservation for the following type of Pullman car: (Check type desired) 
(a). Intermediate Pullman car: ........ (b). Standard Pullman car: ........ 
(Standard Pullman cars are newer and more expensive but both types of cars provide the same 
travel comforts). 


1 wish the following type of berth: 


(a). Lower for ome ....... 02 eee eeeeeeee (f). Drawing room for two 
(b). Upper for one 2.2.2.2... 22sec cccee (g). Drawing room for three 
(c). Lower for two ....... (h). Drawing room for four oa 
(d). Compartment for two (8). Coercle S008 ie oie cites 58% 62 eaters 8-86 Bice ees 
(e). Compartment for three 

1 also wish to reserve hotel reservations while at Atlantic City for the following number 
of persons: ........0.-. Following are the names and addresses of members of my party: 
Name: ......... cece cece rece r eer ececceee perch EE COO ee Cr or rire 
PROT asec aa weve teneisieeie cree e'e's eae ee ee 68 PMMTORES © 0:8 oe 5c. 8 sishaleleere sé ajandie aioe, ele oe e's 
NEMme: 2... cece ccccccccc cc ececcsecccccce the LER ERE RCL eC ee 


(my address) 
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just sent us some very alluring travel 
folders on Florida. It makes you wish 
it were cold so you could take the IAA 
the 


A complete booklet on each trip has 
been printed by each railroad. They 
should answer your questions. For one 
of the booklets or any questions you may 
im have about either trip address your in- 
sie quiries to: Roy Johnson, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, 43 E, Ohio Street, 


We have made plans for 500 Farm 
Bureau folks to take the trip. Johnson 
says that of the first 200 requests to 
come in, a big share were from those 
who went to San Francisco two years 
ago. They had a good time. They 


For that matter, we wish all our 155,- 
000 Farm Bureau members tn_ IIInois 


‘Below is the skyline of America's winter 


visited on the Southern tour being spon- 
sored by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion en route to the AFBF convention in 
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Cow is Loss 
Unless 
lt Produces 
4000 Ibs of Four 
Per Cent Milk 


NY COW in a dairy herd which 
cannot yield at least 4,000 pounds 
of four per cent milk per year is a 
low producer and therefore un- 
profitable, according to Alex Reed, as- 


f : 2 
sistant professor of agriculture at 


Southern Hlinois University. 

Moreover, he said, according to the 
1915 U. S. Census, the average pro- 
duction of all cows in the 16 southern- 
most countics of Illinois was only 3.530 
pounds per year. 

“This proves that there are a number 
of cows producing much less than 
4,000 pounds of milk per year,” Reed 
said. 

Any cow in the farmer's dairy herd 
which cannot produce enough milk to 
show a good profit over and above all 
expenses — including feeding, housing, 
milking and handling the product - 
should not be kept on the tarm, Reed 
believes. 

A cow must produce about 4.000 
pounds of four per cent milk or 160 
pounds of butterfat per year to pay all 
expenses, he explained. Cows produc- 
ing less than this are kept at an actual 
loss. 

Besides, he added, the: margin of 
profit widens as production goes up, 
for the value of the product increases 
about three times as fast as the in- 
creased cost of keep. 

For example, the average return 
above feed costs of cows producing 
only 200 pounds of butterfat per year 
was $80, out of which other production 
costs — housing, labor and manage- 
ment — must be paid, Reed said, using 
figures from the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association of Illinois. Cows 
oe an average of 300 pounds of 
utterfat per year returned $162 above 
feed costs. 

In other words, the 300-pound pro- 
ducer required $12 more feed, but 
yielded $82 more milk. Moreover, a 
400-pound producer required $16 more 
feed and returned an additional $78 
in products. 

Reed advises checking the produc- 
tion of each individual cow, and the 
disposal of any animal yielding less 
than 4000 pounds of four per cent milk. 

“You can save feed and actually real- 
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ize a greater profit per herd with rewer 


cows. he asserts. 


The only method of determining 


the profitable and unprofitable cows 

1 1 ] 1] = 

the herd 1s by weighing and testing the 
Ik otf each cow,” | 


ne Savs, oon 


dairymen are in a herd 
ment association but many do not 
large cnough herds to. teel justified 


joining such an association 
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It is a very simple job to weigh 
night and morning milk of each s 
once a month and calculate her produ 
tion on that basis. In many com 
munities the vocational agriculture 
partments in schools will i 


} 


with the farmer by making the butter- 


tat tests for him.” 


No Changes 


to he Made 

in Official 
Soybean Standards 

At Present 


HE U. S. Department of Agricul 


ture announced early tn August 


that no changes will be 


e at 
present in the official S 
ards of the United S$ or s 
beans. 
Proposals had_ been ele 
tor and producer grout Illinois 
and other soybean states to amend 


standards relating to dockage, 
material, moisture and “splits.” 

Informal hearings were held in | 
in Chicago and Decatur, Iil., Toledo, 
Ohio, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. to atiord 
interested parties a chance to express 


George Iftner, Illinois 
Agricultural Associa- 
tion director of grain 
marketing, speaks on 
behalf of the IAA 
and county Farm Bu- 
reaus on proposed 
changes in soybean 
grading standards. 
The hearing, in Chica- 
go, was one of sev- 
eral held throughout 
the nation under the 
direction of the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Man at right, seated, 
was in charge of the 
hearing for the USDA. 


he results nay C 

x y or all « hanges 
The chief reason given by the USDA 

r naking no changes in soybean 


ndards this year was that most soy- 
beans are marketed before Nov. 1. No 
changes in the standards could be made 


before this date. 
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Above is the cheerful group of more than 100 Rural Youthers and leaders at the Rural 


Youth State Camp held in July at Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see on Rock creek near Kankakee. 


a 


Resting at the half-way point on a Rural 
Youth hike, H. W. Gilbert (left) and E. H. 
Regnier of the University of Illinois lean 
eon the stone which marks the original 
burial place of Indian Chief Shaw-waw-nas- 
see for whom the Camp at Kankakee is 
named. Note difference in spelling. 


ject of today, Rural Youth of Illinois will 

again study wild life conservation at the 
state conservation school,. Lake Villa, in Lake 
county. There will be room for just _50 
people. Reservations must be made with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association at an early 
date. Both young men and young women may 
take part in this three-day school which 
begins at 3 p.m. on Friday, Sept. 24, and ends 
on the afternoon of Sunday, Sept. 26. The 
first. people to make reservations will be ac- 
cepted. However, a county's reservation is 


7 INCE conservation is an all important sub- 


limited to two people. 


4-H CLUB FAIRS 


For the past month county 4-H fairs have 
According to re- 


been held over the state. 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
Young People's Activities 


ports, Rural Youthers throughout the state 
have assisted in these fairs. Resulting partly 
from the interest which Rural Youth is taking 
in 4-H Club work in some counties Rural 
Youth has sponsored or cooperated with 4-H 
in sponsoring refreshment stands at the county 
fairs. In some counties Rural Youth membe:s 
have assisted 4-H in square and folk dance ac- 
tivities under the district sports festivals being 
held in connection with county fairs. Mem- 
bers of Rural Youth are to be congratulated 
upon their active interest in all these ac- 
tivities for 4-H. 


DISTRICT TALK FESTS 


District talk fests have been scheduled for 
the two-week period from Oct. 18 to Oct. 28. 
The district schedule covering the state is as 
follows: Oct. 18. Oregon; Oct. 19, Cam- 
bridge; Oct. 20. Rushville; Oct. 21, Peters- 
burg; Oct. 22. Streator; Oct. 25, Champaign; 
Oct. 26, Greenville; Oct. 27, Louisville; and 
Oct. 28, Benton. 

This year more than one thousand young 
people are expected to enter county talk fests 
in order to receive the training which experi- 
ence in talk festing provides. Three mem- 
bers of Rural Youth from each countv may 
participate in the district talk fests. In each 
district talk fest Rural Youth participants will 
choose two of their own members to go to the 


state talk fest to be held in connection with 
the Annual meeting of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association in Chicago on Tuesday, 


Nov. 16. 
SKILLED DRIVERS 


Skilled Drivers’ contests are already under- 
way on the county level. In addition to writ- 
ten tests in the counties, this year an actual 
driving contest will be held. This part of 
the work has already been done in some of the 
counties. Three participants may go from the 
county to the district driver contest. In the 
district contests, one skilled driver will be 
chosen to enter the state skilled drivers’ con- 
test. All district contests will be held at 
3 p.m. on the afternoon of the date of the 
Rural Youth talk fest. The state skilled 
drivers’ contest will be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association as part of the Rural Youth 
activity on Rural Youth Day, Tuesday, Nov. 
16. 


COUNTY ACTIVITIES 


Peoria, Knox, Madison, Schuyler, and Men- 
ard are proud to be among the groups pre- 
paring for the annual skilled drivers’ con- 
test. County activity has already begun or 
been completed. 

North Cook showed its fine spirit of co- 
operation by sponsoring an exhibition folk 
dance for the 4-H fair held at Arlington 
Heights Aug. 27 and 28. 

Rock Island’s square dance team danced to 
a first place in Moline’s Centennial celebration 
in July. The Henry Rural Youth teams took 
second and fifth places. Congratulations to 
both counties for participation and placing. 

Bond recently heard Glenn Miller on in- 
surance. Miller is general agent for IAA 
insurance in Fayette. 

Battling Brucellosis and Know Your Com- 
munity were featured as two summer educa- 
tional features for the Fairfield group in 
Wayne. 

Richland made themselves comfortable on 
a hot day by visiting and learning about a local 
locker plant at Olney. 

It was a big day in La Salle July 18 when 
the annual all-day picnic was held at Mat- 
thiessen Park. Nearby counties represented were 
Kankakee, Iroquois, Lee, Marshall-Putnam, 
Bureau, Grundy, Livingston, Carroll, and 
Knox. A program of get-acquainted mixers, a 
nature hike, photography, folk songs, relays, 
softball, and other active games provided 
entertainment for 125 Rural Youthers from 
9 a. m. to the time of the dying embers of the 
evening campfire. Committee members were: 
Bob Ashley and Erna Lou Walling, co-chair- 
man, assisted by Betty Barr, Mae Pitstick, 
Don Freebairn, Lois Wise, Quintin Elliott, 
Harold Severson, Bill Knoll, Paula Pitstick 
and Betty Miller. 


Three rules of good milk production in- 
clude sanitation, cooling and transportation. 
Keep equipment clean and sterile. Cool 
milk quickly to 60 degrees. Get the milk 
to the creamery or milk plant as soon as 
possible. 


Illinois dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion records show that it takes 3.1 hours of 
labor for every 100 pounds of milk pro- 
duced from cows with an average produc- 
tion of 3,900 pounds of milk a year com- 
pared with 2.1 hours to obtain 100 pounds 
of milk from cows that averaged 7,400 
pounds of milk a year. 


ILLINOIS MILK p 
AND PRAIRIE FA 


READY TO BUILD A BETTER BUSINESS 


Thanks to the Illinois dairy farmer and 
his neighbor producers in other states who 
contributed in June to the ADA advertising 
set aside — the industry is ready with a 
mighty program of national advertising: and 
merchandising for the year. 

The American Dairy Association is an as- 
sociation for nation-wide promotion, adver- 
tising and research supported by the dairy 
farmers of the nation. Illinois farmers con- 
tribute to the ADA program through their 


RODUCERS 


Dairy, Creamery, Processing Plant, or Bar- 
gaining Association. 

Through the ADA program millions of 
consumers will see and read about the good- 
ness of dairy products in the coming months. 

The ADA program is aimed at building 
a better public understanding of the dairy 
industry . . . and a continued good demand 
and outlets for dairy products which in turn 
means better returns to you as a producer. 


ASSOCIATIO 
RMS CREAMERIES : 


Above is the cheerful group of more than 100 Rural Youthers and leaders at the Rural 
Youth State Camp held in July at Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see on Rock creek near Kankakee. 


Resting at the half-way point on a Rural 
Youth hike, H. W. Gilbert (left) and E. H. 
Regnier of the University of Illinois lean 
on the stone which marks the original 
burial place of Indian Chief Shaw-waw-nas- 
see for whom the Camp at Kankakee is 
named. Note difference in spelling. 


INCE conservation is an all important sub 
ject of today, Rural Youth of Illinois will 
again study wild life conservation at the 
state conservation school, Lake Villa, in Lake 
county. There will be room for just 50 
people. Reservations must be made with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association at an early 
jate. Both young men and young women mav 
take part in this three-day school whict 


begins at 3 p.m. on Friday, Sept. 2-4, and ends 
on the afternoon of Sunday, Sept. 26. The 


first people to make reservations will be ac 
However. a county's reservation 1 
! to two people 


4-H CLUB FAIRS 


For the past month county 4-H fairs hav< 
been held over the state. According to re 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young People’s Activities 


ports, Rural Youthers throughout the state 
have assisted in these fairs. Resulting partly 
from the interest which Rural Youth ts taking 
in 4-H Club work in some counties Rural 
Youth has sponsored or cooperated with 4-H 
In sponsoring retreshment stands at the county 
fairs. In some counties Rural Youth memb 

have assisted 4-H in square and folk dance ac- 
tivities under the district sports festivals being 
held in connection with county fairs. Mem- 
of Rural Youth are to be congratulated 


their active rest in all these ac- 
rvitics for 4-H 


DISTRICT TALK FESTS 


District talk fests have been scheduled fo: 
the two-week period from Oct. 18 to Oct. 28 
The district schedule covering the state 1s 


follows Ocr. U8. Oregon: Oct. 19. Cam 
bridge: Oct. 20. Rushville: Oct. 21. Peters- 
burg: Oct. 22. Streator: Oct. 25. Champaign; 


nville; Oct. 27. Louisville: and 


e thousand young 
to enter county talk fest 
i receive the training which ex 
¢ in talk festing provides. Three mem- 
| Youth from each county may 
the district talk fests. In each 
Youth participants will 


¢ <¢ two of their own members to go to the 


state talk test to be held in connection with 
the Annual meeting of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association in Chicago on Tuesday, 
Nov. 16. 


SKILLED DRIVERS 


Skilled Drivers’ contests are already under- 
way on the county level. In addition to writ- 
ten tests in the counties. this year an actual 
driving contest will be held. This part of 
the work has already been done in some of the 
counties. Three participants may go from the 
county to the district driver contest. In the 
district. contests, one skilled driver will be 
chosen to enter the state skilled drivers’ con- 
test. All district contests will be held at 
3 p.m. on the afternoon of the date of the 
Rural Youth talk fest. The state skilled 
drivers’ contest will be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association as part of the Rural Youth 
activity on Rural Youth Day, Tuesday, Nov 


16 


COUNTY ACTIVITIES 


Peoria, Knox, Madison, Schuyler, and Men 
ard are proud to be among the groups pre- 
paring for the annual skilled drivers’ con 
test. County activity has already begun o: 
been completed 

North Cook showed its fine spirit ot co 
Operation by sponsoring an exhibition tolk 
jance for the 4-H fair held at Arlington 
Heights Aug. 27 and 28 

Rock Island’s square dance team danced to 
a first place in Moline’s Centennial celebration 
in July. The Henry Rura] Youth teams took 
second and fifth places. Congratulations to 
both counties for participation and placing. 

Bond recently heard Glenn Miller on in- 
surance. Miller is general agent for IAA 
insurance in Fayette 

Battling Brucellosis and Know Your Com 
munity were featured as two summer educa- 
tional features for the Fairfield) group in 
Wavne 

Richland made themselves comfortable on 
a hot day by visiting and learning about a local 
locker plant at Olney 

It was a big day in La Salle July 18 when 
the annual all-day picnic was held at Mat 
thiessen Park. Nearby counties represented were 
Kankakee, Iroquois, Lee, Marshall-Putnam, 
Bureau, Grundy, Livingston, Carroll, and 
Knox. A program of get-acquainted mixers, a 
nature hike, photography, folk songs, relays, 
softball, and other active games provided 
entertainment for 125 Rural Youthers from 
9 a. m. to the time of the dying embers of the 
evening camphre Committee members were: 
Bob Ashley and Erna Lou Walling, co-chair- 
man, assisted by Betty Barr. Mae Pitstick. 
Don Freebairn, Lois Wise. Quintin Elliott. 
Harold Severson, Bill Knoll, Paula Pitstick 
ind Betty Miller 


Three rules of good milk production in- 
clude sanitation. cooling and transportation 
Keep equipment clean and _ sterile. Cool 
milk quickly to 60 degrees. Get the milk 
to the creamery or milk plant as soon as 


ssible 


Iinois dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion records show that it takes 3.1 hours of 
labor for every 100 pounds of milk pro- 
duced trom cows with an average produc- 
10n of 3.900 pounds of milk a year com- 
i 2.1 hours to obtain 100 pounds 
f milk from cows that averaged 7.400 
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Above is a bird’s eye view of 
at Fort Worth, Texas, and has 


Farm Supply Company 
Introduces’ New Low 
Pressure Auto Tire 


HE first Blue Seal extra low pres- 
sure tire has been manufactured 
and delivered to the Illinios Farm 
Supply Company. 

The extra low pressure tire employs 
a revolutionary new penis of design 
which provides greater riding comfort, 
extra safety, and longer mileage than 
the conventional tire. 

The tire carcass allows for extra air 
space, which permits operation at lower 
air pressures. Its new design also em- 
ploys a narrower but flatter tread, 
which actually puts more working rub- 
ber on the road than the regular or con- 
ventional tire. 

The new tire can be used successfully 
on regular rims, and is made to fit all 
cars using 15” to 16” rims. This makes 
it possible to use the tire on the regular 


Farm Supply Manager 
Cc. H. Becker (seated) 
gets look at new Blue 
Seal low pressure tire 
shown to him by 
Clarence Carrison, 
Farm Supply tire buy- 
er. Others are John 
Rawlings, supplies 

mt, and lL. 
H. Nesemeier, retail 

sales manager. 


or conventional type rims commonly 
found on older cars. 

The maximum advantage from im- 
proved ride and car handling is gained 
only when all four wheels are equipped 
with extra low pressure tires. On the 
other hand, when either the front or 
rear wheels are equipped with these 
tires, there is a noticeable improvement 
in car performance. 

This new tire will soon be available 
at all Farm Bureau service companies 
and service stations. 


Farm Supply Buys 
Texas Refineries 
With Other Co-ops 


HE Illinois Farm Supply Company 
together with two regional coop- 
eratives, the Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange, St. Paul, and Mid- 
land Cooperative Wholesale, Minneap- 
olis, have purchased the Premier Oil 
Refining Company of Texas. 

The total capacity of the refineries is 
about 180 million gallons a year of the 
type of petroleum products used by 
farmers. 

This will mean that ultimately Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Company will add 
between 60 and 70 million gallons an- 
nually to the supply of fuel available 
to Illinois farra people. 

Four of the refineries owned by the 
company are in Texas and one in west- 
ern Louisiana. Headquarters are in 
Longview, Texas. 

The gallonage from this new com- 
pany in addition to the output of the 
Pana refinery acquired by Illinois Farm 
Supply in January of this year will 
furnish about one-half of its needs, It 
will continue to purchase the balance 
of its needs under contract from other 
refineries. 

A. M. Ault, comptroller for the Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Company, will trans- 
fer to the newly acquired company as 
director of finance and treasurer. The 
refinery employs about 500 persons, 
and will be operated under the same 
name and with the same personnel as 
previously. 

Ault started his association with Illi- 


-nois Farm Supply Company in 1934 as 


manager of the Jo Daviess Service Com- 
pany. Two years later he went to 
Marshall-Putnam county as manager of 
their service company, and in 1939 
joined the field staff of IFS. 

In 1942 he came into the Chicago 
office to head the petroleum division 
and was promoted to assistant treas- 
urer of the company in 1946 and later 
to the position of comptroller. 


Seed Co-op Sales Top Half Million Dollar Mark 


HE Producers’ Crop Improvement 

Association of Piper City, hybrid 
corn growers, announced at its annual 
meeting held recently that sales volume 
last year amounted to $519,152.18. 
Most of the sales, 91.4 per cent, were 
made to Farm Bureau members in the 
more than 60 Illinois counties where 
the company operates. 


According to the company’s annual 
report, a total of $39,907.11 was dis- 
tributed to members as a six per cent 
dividend on first preferred stock, four 
per cent dividend on second preferred 
stock, and a refund of 75 cents a bushel 
in second preferred stock, Total div- 
idends and patronage refunds distrib- 
uted since the company was organized 
now total $286,315.17. 
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“Butch” Doughty, 412, La Salle county, engages hand clutch on 
midget racer built by his dad and powered by washing machine 
motor. 


Old cottonwood trunk forms interesting scroll. Tree was 
cut down back of office where Mabel Colcord, Bond county 
works. 


Farm Bureau 


ie \ ‘ : Ae : ae , 

Folks The IAA Record $5 picture of the month award goes to this human interest 
picture of young Iroquois county basketball team taken by Mrs. Elmer 

Heeren. Left to right: Noel Benner, Harold, Sherrill, Richard and Karon 


Heeren, and Gary Benner. 


iN | URES picture entries to Picture Editor, Ulinois Agricultural 
Cc i Chicago 11, Hl. If you wish 
ee eee 


envelope. Entries 
Avoid 


Ed Gillen, Warren county, Is proud of This gaudy cactus grows on Galopagos Stephen Harris, enjoying 1st birthday 

his fully equipped farm shop. He and Island. Picture taken by merchant ma- cake, is pride of great grandmother, 

five sons are all Farm Bureau members. rine son of Mrs. R. Hayward, Peoria Mrs. Marion Zachery, Morgan county. 
county. 
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Above is a bird’s eye view of the largest of the Premier Oil Company refineries. 
ot Fort Worth, Texas, and has a capacity of 7000 barrels of petroleum products daily. 


Farm Supply Company 


Introduces New Low 
Pressure Auto Tire 


HE first Blue Seal extra low pres- 
sure tire has been manufactured 
and delivered to the Illinios Farm 
Supply Company. 

The extra low pressure tire employs 
a revolutionary new principle of design 
which provides greater riding comfort, 
extra safety, and longer mileage than 
the conventional tire. 

The tire carcass allows for extra air 
space, which permits operation at lower 
air pressures. Its new design also em- 
ploys a narrower but flatter tread, 
which actually puts more working rub- 
ber on the road than the regular or con- 
ventional tire. 

The new tire can be used successfully 
on regular rims, and is made to fit all 
cars using 15” to 16” rims. This makes 
it possible to use the tire on the regular 
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Farm Supply Manager 
C. H. Becker (seated) 
gets look at new Blue 
Seal low pressure tire 
shown to him by 
Clarence Carrison, 
Farm Supply tire buy- 
er. Others are John 
Rawlings, supplies 
department, and L. 
H. Nesemeier, retail 
sales manager. 


or conventional type rims commonly 
found on older cars. 

The maximum advantage from im- 
proved ride and car handling is gained 
only when all four wheels are equipped 
with extra low pressure tires. On the 
other hand, when either the front or 
rear wheels are equipped with these 
tires, there is a noticeable improvement 
in car performance. 

This new tire will soon be available 
at all Farm Bureau service companies 
and service stations. 


Farm Supply Buys 
Texas Refineries 
With Other Co-ops 


HE Illinois Farm Supply Company 
together with two regional coop- 
eratives, the Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange, St. Paul. and Mid- 
land Cooperative Wholesale. Minneap- 
olis, have purchased the Premier Oil 
Refining Company of Texas. 

The total capacity of the refineries is 
about 180 million gallons a year of the 
type of petroleum products used by 
farmers. 

This will mean that ultimately Ili- 
nois Farm Supply Company will add 
between 60 and 70 million gallons an- 
nually to the supply of fuel available 
to Illinois farra people. 

Four of the refineries owned by the 
company are in Texas and one in west- 
ern Louisiana. Headquarters are in 
Longview, Texas. 

The gallonage from this new com- 
pany in addition to the output of the 
Pana refinery acquired by Illinois Farm 
Supply in January of this year will 
furnish about one-half of its needs. It 
will continue to purchase the balance 
of its needs under contract from other 
refineries. 

A. M. Ault, comptroller for the Ili- 
nois Farm Supply Company, will trans- 
fer to the newly acquired company as 
director of finance and treasurer. The 
refinery employs about 500 persons, 
and will be operated under the same 
name and with the same personnel as 
previously. 

Ault started his association with IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company in 1934 as 
manager of the Jo Daviess Service Com- 
pany. Two years later he went to 
Marshall-Putnam county as manager of 
their service company, and in 1939 
joined the field staff of IFS. 

In 1942 he came into the Chicago 
office to head the petroleum division 
and was promoted to assistant treas- 
urer of the company in 1946 and later 
to the position of comptroller. 


Seed Co-op Sales Top Half Million Dollar Mark 


HE Producers’ Crop Improvement 

Association of Piper City, hybrid 
corn growers, announced at its annual 
meeting held recently that sales volume 
last year amounted to $519,152.18. 
Most of the sales, 91.4 per cent, were 
made to Farm Bureau members in the 
more than 60 Illinois counties where 
the company operates. 


According to the company’s annual 
report, a total of $39,907.11 was dis- 
tributed to members as a six per cent 
dividend on first preferred stock, four 
per cent dividend on second preferred 
stock, and a refund of 75 cents a bushel 
in second preferred stock. Total div- 
idends and patronage refunds distrib- 
uted since the company was organized 
now total $286,315.17. 
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Ed Gillen, Warren county, is proud of This gaudy cactus grows on Galopagos Stephen Harris, enjoying Ist birthday 

his fully equipped farm shop. He and Island. Picture taken by merchant ma- cake, is pride of great grandmother, 

five sons are all Farm Bureau members. rine son of Mrs. R. Hayward, Peoria Mrs. Marion Zachery, Morgan county. 
county. 
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How Are They 
Spending Your Money? 


(Continued from page 7) 


The IAA was the leader in the fight 
to end the state property tax and will 
stand unalterably opposed to its return. 
As to the income tax, we have none be- 
cause it is impossible to levy an income 
tax in Illinois until the state constitu- 
tion has been changed. This has been 
tried several times but has failed to 
carry because it is difficult to change 
and because of the apathy of the voter. 

Many are of the opinion that a state 
income tax would be far more equit- 
able on the taxpayers than the present 
sales tax which puts a heavier relative 
burden on the people least able to pay. 
Others are of the belief that the fed- 
eral income tax is more than enough to 
pay without adding a state income tax. 

In all fairness, it should be men- 
tioned that Illinois taxpayers paid an 
average of $45.04 per head for state 
government in 1947 which was below 
the national average of $48.66 and be- 
low the per person state taxes paid in 
30 states. The five high states in 1947 
were Washington, $84.05; California, 
$73.19; New Mexico, $66.77; Arizona, 
$65.16; and Nevada, $61.19. 

This, of course, should be no excuse 
for waste or inefficiency in Illinois gov- 
ernment. Taxpayers and organizations 
looking out for the taxpayer’s best in- 
terest must keep a sleepless eye on the 
public purse and hope that public of- 
ficials will follow the advice of Gov- 
ernor Green who said in presenting 
Illinois’ peak 1948-49 budget: “By in- 
telligent cooperation we can, if we will, 
keep Illinois sound under a financial 
structure which will provide better 
state service to all the people while 
imposing the lowest burdens possible 
on our taxpayers. In these days of in- 
flation and uncertainty, that surely must 
be our goal.” 


Good School Buses 
Run On Time 


(Continued from page 14) 


are not liable, school board members 
should be careful not to exceed their 
authority as board members, because then 
they act as individuals who may be held 
responsible. At least one insurance com- 
pany has a clause in its policy renouncing 
its right to take advantage of the ab- 
sence of school board liability to refuse 
to pay a public liability claim. 

The school bus driver, however, may 
be held responsible for an accident if it 
can be proved he was guilty of “willful 


and wanton negligence.” Some school 
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boards include in the salary of the bus 
driver enough extra to pay for public 
liability insurance to protect him against 
possible proof of negligence. Of the 
other types of insurance coverage, per- 
haps fire insurance offers the best protec- 
tion for the money. 

The number of new 12-grade unit dis- 
tricts already established is well over 125 
and the number is increasing. Grade and 
high school pupils will be carried in the 
same buses. ere is no good reason 
why this will not work satisfactorily. It 
not only does work in other states but in 
some districts in Illinois and with con- 
siderable economy over dual system dupli- 
cation of equipment and service. 


Tazewell’s 


Organization 
right, signs Jonathan Allen as 2000th mem- 
ber in their Farm Bureau. 


Director Hoyt, 


Corn, Oats, Beans, 
Wheat -- Bumper Crops 


LLINOIS farmers are turning in a 

| record harvest of field crops this 
year. A record corn crop of 525,- 

000,000 bushels is the August estimate 
for Illinois. This is 20,000,000 more 
than the 1946 record Illinois harvest. 

The state-federal crop reporting serv- 
ice also says the oats harvest will be 
the largest since 1937, with eaggenmy 
figured at 167,684,000 bushels, com- 
pared to 117,005,000 last year. 

Illinois has also had an all-time high 
per-acre yield for winter wheat. Win- 
ter wheat production is estimated at 
40,425,000 bushels, 42 per cent larger 
than last year’s crop and 37 per cent 
above the 10-year average. 

The soybean harvest may be the sec- 
ond largest in history with 75,600,000 
bushels the expected fall yield. This 
is but three per cent under the top year 
of 1946 when 78,000,000 bushels were 
harvested. 


Bureau Grain 
Means Business 


(Continued from page 4) 


resells to local feeders. In all they will 
handle better than a quarter of a mil- 
lion bushels of grain this year. Bureau 
is the second county in beef and hog 
production in Illinois. The company 
also operates a coal yard at Princeton 
and Sheffield. It was purchased along 
with the elevator, and has been a profit- 
able business. 

The grain company also has a good 
plant food program. It stockpiles rock 
Phosphate in bulk and gives immediate 
delivery, spreading it on the farm cheap- 
er than a farmer can buy it by the sack 
and spread it himself. 

During the past spring the company 
was spreading 33 per cent rock phosphate 
for $22.65 a ton. They have 20 cars 
stockpiled at Princeton and Buda and 
are taking orders for phosphate to be 
spread as soon as the crops are off the 
field. 

A full time soils tester has been hired 
by the Bureau County Farm Bureau. He 
has a back order for 14,000 acres to be 
tested. The tester goes to the farm, col- 
lects samples, and is making a complete 
color map of the farm’s plant food needs. 

The success and many services offered 
by the Bureau County Grain Company 
proves the statement printed in its first 
annual report: ‘Use your own company 
and you will benefit. Use another man’s 
company and he will benefit.” 


Plan for ‘Grade A’ 


Tf You're Building 


to rebuild or remodel their dairy 

barns will want to check the build- 
ing requirements for Grade “A” milk 
before starting work. 

A list of these requirements is avail- 
able in your farm adviser’s office. The 
compliance requirements for a number 
of cities in Illinois and neighboring 
states are included. The list was pre- 
pared by the department of agricultural 
engineering at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 


Tips For Fall Pigs 


Farrowing fall pigs on pasture will 
eliminate much of the danger from 
anemia and roundworms. Sows that 
have been on good pasture all summer 
should be in the best possible condi- 
tion for fall farrowing. Good feeding 
after farrowing will allow the sow to 
keep up her milk flow. 


De farmers who are planning 
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Servicemen Offer the Best Petroleum — Feed 


-Plant Food Service Direct-to-the-Farm in Illinois 


For Better Machinery 
Performance 


Better farming today needs these superior 
petroleum products to give economical power 
and efficient, trouble-free operation of machin- 
ery to prepare the soil—plant the seed—tend 
the crop—harvest it—to market it or process it 
—and finally to turn it into cash income. 


MAGIC ALADDIN GASOLINE is a modern high 
quality gasoline for high-compression en- 
gines. 130,000,000 gallons of this fuel have 
been used this crop season to help make the 
abundant yields of 1948 a reality. 


FS/SO TRACTOR FUEL is an economical fuel 
that is tax-free and ideal for low-compression 
tractors. It gives knock-free performance with 
maximum power for heavy loads. 


WLLINI MOTOR Olt is a premium quality lubri- 
cant for tractors, trucks, and cars made from 
the best solvent-refined stocks, combined with 
war-proven additives that “keeps a clean 
motor clean longer.” 


BLUE SEAL GREASES embodying the latest 
developments in grease lubricant knowledge 
and experience. These specialized greases are 
available to meet every farm machine require- 
ment for warm weather or cold. 


For Better Poultry 
and Livestock Returns 


Blue Sea! Feeds are nutritionally correct as they 

are formulated under the supervision of the 

four-organization Quality Control Committee. 

These feeds are mixed the modern way in mills 

owned and controlled by Llinois farm people. 

BLUE SEAL POULTRY BALANCER contains 30% 

protein of highest quality and includes essen- 

tial vitamins and minerals. Available in pellet 
or mash form. When fed cafeteria-style it 
reduces labor. 

BLUE SEAL LAY MASH is 2 20% protein layin, 

mash to be fed with home scratch grains. Avail: 

able in pellet or mash form. This feed is formu- 
lated to meet heavy production in the season 
of highest egg prices. 

BLUE SEAL PIG AND SOW SUPPLEMENT is a 

35% protein supplement. It should be fed to 

sows during their gestation and lactation peri- 

ods. Pigs should have access to this feed in a 

creep along with shelled corn until they reach 

the weight of 75 pounds. 

BLUE SEAL HOG SUPPLEMENT is a 40% pro- 

tein feed, gives ideal balance to farm-grown 
rains for Sit feeding. This feed should be 
ed to hogs from the time they reach 75 pounds 

until they go to market. 

BLUE SEAL PASTURE SUPPLEMENT is a 42% 

protein mixture containing proteins from both 
lant and animal sources. No alfalfa meal has 

en added. This feed is designed to give low 
production costs on good pasture. 

BLUE SEAL DAIRY SUPPLEMENT 1s 2 34% sup- 
lement to be fed with good legume hay and 
arm-grown grains. 600 pounds of farm-grown 

grains and 100 pounds of this supplement 

makes a well balanced dairy ration. 


For Better Crops 
from Better Land 


The Blue Seal. Plant Food Program is dedi- 
cated to provide plant food materials to fit into 
the well-known Illinois plan of permanent soil 
fertility. Farmers should first have their soil 
tested by the county Farm Bureau soil testing 
laboratory and then purchase the materials 
they need, following the advice of their Farm 
Adviser. 


PHOSPHATES—Rock phosphate, superphos- 
phate, or triple superphosphate, each has a 
place on Illinois farms. Ample supplies of 
these are available. 


POTASH—A deficiency of potash severely re- 
duces crop yields. Illinois farmers are receiving 
many times the pre-war tonnage of potash, 
however the supply remains limited. 


NITRATES—Nitrogen, whether added to the 
soil in the form of legumes or nitrogen ferti- 
lizers, is absolutely essential. Due to the heavy 
domestic and foreign demand, the supply of 
nitrogen carriers is limited. 


HIGH ANALYSIS FORMULA FERTILIZERS— 
Our policy is to supply more actual plant food 
and less filler in each bag of mixed fertilizer. 
To this end, grades available for Fall use are 
the higher analysis grades. They include such 
as 4-16-16; 3-12-12; 0-20-10; and 0-12-12. 


How Are They 
Spending Your Money? 


(Continued trom 


The IAA was the leader in the fight 
to end the state property tax and will 
stand unalterably opposed to its return. 
As to the income tax, we have none be- 
cause it is impossible to levy an income 
tax in Illinois until the state constitu- 
tion has been changed. This has been 
tried several times but has failed to 
carry because it is difficult to change 
and because of the apathy of the voter. 

Many are of the opinion that a state 
income tax would be far more equit- 
ible on the taxpayers than the present 
sales tax which puts a heavier relative 
burden on the people least able to pay 
Others are of the belief that the fed- 
eral income tax is more than enough tc 
pay without adding a state income tax 

In all fairness, it should be men 
tioned that Illinois taxpayers paid an 
average of $45.04 per head for state 
government in 1947 which was below 
the national average of $48.66 and be 
low the per person state taxes paid in 
The five high states in 19147 

vere Washington, $84.05: California. 
$73, 19: New Mexico, $66.77; Arizona. 
$65.16; and Nevada, $61.19. 

This. of course, should be no excuse 


30 states 


for waste or inefficiency in Illinois gov- 
trament. Taxpayers and organizations 
looking out for the taxpayer's best in- 
rest must neee a sleepless eye on the 
public purse and hope that public of- 
ficials will follow the advice of Gov- 


ernor Green who said in presenting 
Illinois’ peak 19-48-49 budget: "By in- 
tell igent cooperation we can. if we will 
keep Illinois sound under a financial 
structure which will provide better 
state service to all the people while 
imposing the lowest burdens possible 
on our taxpayers. In these 

flation and uncertainty. that 


Our goal.’ 


Good School Buses 
Run On Time 


(Continued from page 14) 


are not liable, school board members 
should be careful not to exceed their 
authority as board members, because then 
they act as individuals who may be held 
responsible. At least one insurance com- 
pany has a clause in its policy renouncing 
its right to take advantage of the ab- 
sence of school board liability to refuse 
to pay a public liability claim. 

Mee school bus driver, however. may 

e held responsible for an accident if it 
can be proved he was guilty of ‘willful 
and wanton negligence.” Some schoo] 
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boards include in the salary of the bus 
driver enough extra to pay for public 
liability insurance to protect him against 
possible proot of negligence. Of the 
other types of insurance coverage, per- 
haps fire insurance offers the best protec- 
tion for the money. 

The number of new 1!2-grade unit dis- 
tricts already established is well over 125 
and the number is increasing. Grade and 
high school pupils will be carried in the 
same buses. There is no good reason 
why this will not work satisfactorily. It 
not only does work in other states but in 
some districts in Illinois and with con- 
siderable economy over dual system dupli- 
cation of equipment and service 


Tazewell’s Organization Director Hoyt, 
right, signs Jonathan Allen as 2000th mem- 
ber in their Farm Bureau. 


Corn, Oats, Beans, 
Wheat -- Bumper Crops 


LLINOIS farmers are turning in a 
record harvest of field crops this 
year. A record corn crop of 525,- 
000,000 bushels is the August estimate 
tor Illinois. This is 20,000,000 more 
than the 1946 record Illinois harvest 

The state-federal crop reporting serv- 
ice also says the oats harvest will be 
the largest “since 1937, with production 
figured at 167,684,000 bushels, com- 
pared to 117,005,000 last year. 

Illinois has also had an all-time high 
per-acre yield for winter wheat. Win- 
re wheat production 1s estimated at 
40,425,000 bushels, 42 per cent larger 
than last year’s crop and 37 per cent 
above the 10-year average. 

The soybean harvest may be the sec- 
ond largest in history with 75,600,000 
bushels the expec cted fall yield. This 
is but three per cent under the top year 
of 1946 when 78,000.000 bushels were 
harvested. 


Bureau Grain 
Means Business 


(Continued from page 4) 


resells to local feeders. In all they will 
handle better than a quarter of a mil- 
lion bushels of grain this year. Bureau 
is the second county in beef and hog 
production in Illinois. The company 
also Operates a coal yard at Princeton 
and Sheffield. It was purchased along 
with the elevator. and has been a profit- 
able business. 

The grain company also has a good 
plant food program. It stockpiles rock 
phosphate in bulk and gives immediate 
delivery, spreading it on the farm cheap- 
er than a farmer can buy it by the sack 
and spread it himself. : ’ 

During the past spring the company 
was spreading 33 per cent rock phosphate 
for $22.65 a ton. They have 20 cars 
stockpiled at Princeton and Buda and 
are taking orders for phosphate to be 
spread as soon as the crops are off the 
field. 

A full time soils tester has been hired 
by the Bureau County Farm Bureau. He 
has a back order for 14,000 acres to be 
tested. The tester goes to the farm, col- 
lects samples, and is making a complete 
color map of the farm's plant food needs. 

The success and many services offered 
by the Bureau County Grain Company 
proves the statement printed in its first 
annual report: ‘Use your own company 
and you will benefit. Use another man’s 

ompany and he will benefit.” 


Plan for ‘Grade A’ 
If You're Building 


AIRY farmers who are planning 

to rebuild or remodel their dairy 

barns will want to check the build- 
ing requirements for Grade “A” milk 
before starting work. 

A list of these requirements is avail- 
able in your farm adviser's office. The 
compliance requirements for a number 
of cities in Illinois and neighboring 
states are included. The list was pre- 
pared by the department of agricultural 
engineering at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 


Tips For Fall Pigs 


Farrowing fall pigs on pasture will 
eliminate much of the danger from 
anemia and roundworms. Sows that 
have been on good pasture all summer 
should be in the best possible condi- 
tion for fall farrowing. Good feeding 
after farrowing will allow the sow to 


keep up her milk flow. 
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Servicemen Offer the Best Petroleum - Feed 


-Plant Food Service Direct-to-the-Farm in Illinois 


For Better Machinery 
Performance 


Beuer farming today needs these superior 
petroleum products to give economical power 
and efficient, trouble-free operation of machin- 
ery to prepare the soil—plant the seed—tend 
the crop—harvest it—to market it or process it 
—and finally to turn it into cash income. 


MAGIC ALADDIN GASOLINE is a modern high 
quality gasoline for high-compression en- 
gines. 130,000,000 gallons of this fuel have 
been used this crop season to help make the 
abundant yields of 1948 a reality 


FS/SO TRACTOR FUEL is an economical fuel 
that is tax-free and ideal for low-compression 
tractors. It gives knock-free performance with 
maximum power for heavy loads. 


WLLINT MOTOR OJL is a premium quality lubri- 
cant for tractors, trucks, and cars made from 
the best solvent-refined stocks, combined with 
war-proven additives that “keeps a clean 
motor clean longer.” 


BLUE SEAL GREASES embodying the latest 
developments in grease lubricant knowledge 
and experience. These specialized greases are 
available to meet every farm machine require- 
ment for warm weather or cold. 


ia a as | pees 
For Better Poultry 


ss £5? we ; 
and Livestock Kefurns 


Blue Seal Feeds are nutritionally correct as they 
are formulated under the supervision of the 
four-organization Quality Control Committee 
These feeds are mixed the modern way in mills 
owned and controlled by Illinois farm people 
BLUE SEAL POULTRY BALANCER contains 30 
protein of highest quality and includes essen 
ual vitamins and minerals. Available in pellet 
or mash form. When fed cafeteria-style it 
reduces labor 

BLUE SEAL LAY MASH is a 20% protein laying 
mash to be fed with home scratch grains. Avail 
able in pellet or mash form. This feed 1s formu 
lated to meet heavy production in the season 
of highest egg prices 

BLUE SEAL PIG AND SOW SUPPLEMENT 1s a 
35% protein supplement. It should be fed to 
sows during their gestation and lactation peri 
ods. Pigs should have access to this feed in a 
creep along with shelled corn until they reach 
the weight of 75 pounds 

BLUE SEAL HOG SUPPLEMENT is a 407% pro 
tein feed, gives ideal balance to farm-grown 
grains for dry-lot feeding. This feed should be 
fed to hogs from the time they reach 75 pounds 
unul they go to market. 


BLUE SEAL PASTURE SUPPLEMENT is a 42” 
protein mixture containing proteins from both 
plant and animal sources. No alfalfa meal has 
been added. This feed is designed to give low 
production costs on good pasture 

BLUE SEAL DAIRY SUPPLEMENT 1s a 34% sup 
plement to be fed with good legume hay and 
farm-grown grains. 600 pounds of farm-grown 
grains and 100 pounds of this supplement 
makes a wel] balanced dairy ration 


The Blue Seal Plane 
j 
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Food Program 1s ded 
to provide plant food materials to fit int 


the well-known Illinois plan of permanent s 


fertulity. Farmers should fi 


tested by the county Farm Bureau soil! testing 
laboratory and then purchase the 


they need, following the advice of their Farn 


Adviser 


PHOSPHATES—Rock phosphate 


phate, or triple superphosphate 


superphos 
. each has 


Ample supplies 


place on Illinois farms 


these are available 


POTASH—A deficiency of 


duces crop yields. Illinois farmers are receiving 


potash severe re 


many times the pre-war & 


however the supply remains limited 


NITRATES— Nitrogen 


soil in the form of legumes or ni 


whether 


lizers,is absolutely essenual. Due to the heavy 
domestic and foreign demand, the supply of 


nitrogen carriers is limited 


HIGH ANALYSIS FORMULA FERTILIZERS — 
Our policy is to supply more actual plant food 
and less filler in each bag of mixed ferulizer 
To this end, grades available for Fall use are 
the higher analysis grades. They include suct 
as 4-16-16, 3-12-12, 


0-20-10, and 0-12-12 
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How Long A 
Nap Does Your 


Child Need? 


OUR Susy and Bill will feel better 
when they take afternoon naps. 
Children need this rest period un- 
til they’re at least 5 years old. 

If you've had trouble getting little 
folks to feel in a “sleepy-time” mood 
during the day, here’s advice from Miss 
Nellie Perkins, director of the child 
development laboratory, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Get children ready to relax as soon 
as they’ve finished eating at noon, be- 
cause they get excited if they start 
playing. The nap fits in best right 
after lunch so that it won’t interfere 
with the child’s sleeping at night. 

It’s a good idea to put the children 
into their night clothes. This suggests 
sleep. Each child needs to be in a 
different room or at least a different 
bed. The room should be quiet, well 
ventilated and darkened. 

A 2-hour nap is best for the littlest 
tot. By the age of 4, you can expect 
a child to stay _— only 4 to 34 hour 
if he isn’t sleeping. Tell him he 
doesn’t have to sleep, just rest for a 
short time. He may fall asleep. And 
if he isn’t sleeping, give him some 
quiet activity — picture books, crayons 
and paper or puzzles. 

Miss Perkins says the important 
thing is for the child to be by himself, 
away from other people, for a part of 
each day to relax. : 


Comic Books 
Aren't All Bad 


HERE are good comic books and 

you can help your child choose that 
kind, say child. development staff mem- 
bers at the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Some comic books tell actual tales 
of history, stressing adventure, sports 
and character. These give a child good 
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Se i z a2 Ea tas’ 


EWS at VIEWS | 


Eight pretty girls turn on the charm for the benefit of the judges picking the Illinois Dairy 


Queen during 1948 ceremony in Decatur. 


Left to right: Rosalie Waddington, Pana; 


Dolores Wilson, Waukegan; Louise Marrs, Harvard; Martha Shehan, Springfield; Merilyn 
Morgan, Olney; Patricia Monroe, Decatur; Barbara Sasma, Savanna; and Sue Williams, 


Bloomington. 


ideas to go by. Try to help him select 
this type. 

Avoid tales that are too terrifying or 
that give untrue information. 

Comic books appeal strongly to chil- 
dren because they're easy to read, color- 
ful and have lots of action. 


Marshall-Putnam Home Bureau 
members were saddened recently by the 
death of President Mrs. Joel Hopkins. 
Mrs. Edward Boers, vice-president, has 
taken over the duties as president for 
the unexpired term. 


A. A. Wicklein is the new farm ad- 
viser in Wabash county. For the past 
year he has been youth assistant in Bond 
and Fayette counties. 


Miss Lucille Entsminger, a former 
local school teacher, is the new home ad- 
viser for Christian county. 


Charles N. Glover, farm adviser in 
Clark county since 1945, has resigned to 
accept a similar position in St. Clair 
county. St. Clair county has a member- 
ship of more than 2,000. 


Winner was Patricia Monroe. 


Here's Some Tips 


On Water Systems 
Y= must have plenty of hot and 


cold water under adequate pressure 
to run an automatic washer, so 
check the water system in your home 


_ before you buy a washer. 


That's the advice of Miss Gladys 
Ward, home management specialist at 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. To have enough hot wa- 
ter you need a 50- to 80-gallon hot 
water tank, she explains. 

You'll be more satisfied with the 
machine if you check each type of auto- 
matic washer before you buy, Miss 
Ward explains. Machines with a tum- 
ble-action are satisfactory for less 
soiled clothes. In it, clothes are washed 
by being tumbled in a revolving drum. 

There are machines with more action 
for more soiled clothes. Some have an 
agitator which has blades attached to 
the central post in the machine. Or 
there may be a vacuum cup device that 
works with an up-and-down type of 
plunger-suction action. 


McDonough county has a Home Bu- 
reau unit made up entirely of mothers 
with small children. They requested the 
organization so that they ‘“‘can become 
better mothers and homemakers.” 
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| m HOMEMAKERS 


Drug May Cure 


Undulant Fever 


TABRINE, the drug which, de- 
A veloped in Germany, was the 

ptincipal reliance for malaria con- 
trol in the Pacific and Mediterranean 
theaters during the war, may be effec- 
tive in controlling undulant fever and 
tularemia, a Vandalia, Ill., physician re- 
ports. 

Writing in The Illinois Medical Jour- 
nal, official publication of the Illinois 
State Medical Society, D. H. Ecke, 
M.D., of Vandalia, and Dean H. Ecke 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
Urbana, described eight cases of tula- 
remia and four cases of undulant fever 
which Dr. Ecke successfully treated 
with atabrine. 

Tularemia, which has become increas- 
ingly important in recent years, is usu- 
ally transmitted to man from infected 
wild rabbits, while undulant fever, or 
brucellosis, is contracted either by han- 


HANDMADE DOLLS 


ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illl- 
nols. 
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dling diseased cattle, hogs, sheep or 
goats or eating unpasteurized dairy 
products from herds infected with con- 
tagious abortion or.Bang’s disease, as 
brucellosis is known in cattle. 


Visitor From Holland 


A homemaker from Holland, Mrs. 
Oud, is expected to pay a visit to a 
number of Illinois Home Bureau meet- 
ings this fall. Homemakers *from 
neighboring counties are invited to at- 
tend these tentative meetings: Logan 
County, Sept. 27; Iroquois, Oct. 1; 
Macon, Oct. 11; White, Oct 12; 
Sangamon, Oct. 15. 


REA Advances 


More and more farms are getting 
electricity from REA lines. In De- 
cember of 1943 REA lines handled 
1,087,046 consumers with 834,820 
farms involved. In December, 1947, 
2,029,124 consumers were connected 
with 1,558,771 of them farmers. 


CABLE STITCH TRIM 


A sweater style that gets the majority 
vote — the women’s vote, too — for its 
easy fit, attractive pattern and hardy wool. 
Four sets of cable stitches form panels on 

ground 


envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


| 


| 


Peplums have an important piace in the 
new accessories. For changing the sil- 
hovette of a dated dress or for adding a 
dash of color, contrasting peplums are fine 
innovators. This one of crisp gingham has 
a double ruffle which gives hipline interest 
to a straight skirt. For free instructions 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


LACY PINEAPPLES 


% 


addressed stamped 

Editor, Ulinois Agricultural Association 

ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicage 11, Illi- 
nois. 
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How Long A 


Nap Does Your 
Child Need? 


JOUR Susy and Bill will feel better 

Fohen they take afternoon naps 

Children need this rest period un- 

til they’re at least 5 years old. 

If you've had trouble getting little 
folks to feel in “'sleepy-time’’ mood 
during the day, here’s advice from Miss 
Nellie Perkins, director of the child 
development laboratory, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Get children ready to rela: 
as they've finished eating at noon, be- 
cause they get excited if they start 
playing. The nap fits in best right 
after lunch so that it won't intertere 
with the child’s sleeping at night. 

It's a good idea to put the children 
into their night clothes. 
sleep. Each child needs to be in a 
different room or at least a different 
bed. The room should be quiet, well 
ventilated and darkened. 


as soon 


This suggests 


2-hour nap is best for the littlest 
tot. By the age of 4, you can expect 
a child to stay quiet only 1 5 to 34 hour 
if he isn't sleeping. Tell him he 
doesn’t have to sleep, just rest for a 
short time. He may fall asleep. And 
if he isn’t sleeping, give him some 
5 ace activity 
and p aper or puzzles. 


picture books, crayons 

Miss Perkins says the important 
thing is for the child to be by hirnself, 
away from other people, for a part of 


} liscr + 1 
each day to reiax 


Comic Books 


Aren't All Bad 


HERE are good comic books and 
yh can help > your child choose that 
kind, say chil { develop yment statf mem- 
bers at the Laiversity of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Some comic books tell actual tales 
of history, stressing adventure, sports 
and character. These give a child good 
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Eight pretty girls turn on the charm for the benefit of the judges picking the Illinois Dairy 


Queen during 1948 ceremony in Decatur. 


Left to right: 


Rosalie Waddington, Pana; 


Dolores Wilson, Waukegan; Louise Marrs, Harvard; Martha Shehan, Springfield; Merilyn 


Morgan, Olney; Patricia Monroe, Decatur; 
Bloomington. 


Barbara Sasma, Savanna; and Sue Williams, 
Winner was Patricia Monroe. 


ideas to go by. Try to help him select 
this type 

Avoid tales that are too terrifying or 
that give untrue information. 

Comic books appeal strongly to chil- 
dren because they re easy to read, color- 
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ful and have lots of action. 


\ews Briels 


Bureau 


Marshall-Putnam Home 
mem ibers were saddened recently by the 
death of President Mrs. Joel Hopkins. 
Mrs. Edward Boers, vice- president, has 
taken over the duties as president for 
the unexpired term. 


A. A. Wicklein is the new farm ad- 
viscr in Wabash county. For the past 
year he has been youth assistant in Bond 
and Fayette counties. 


Miss Lucille Entsminger, a former 
local school teacher, is the new home ad- 
viser for Christian county. 


Glover, farm adviser in 
Clark county since 1945, has resigned to 
accept a similar position in St. Clair 
county. St. Clair county has a member- 
ship of more than 2,000. 


Charles N. 


Here's Some Tips 
On Water Systems 


OU must have plenty of hot and 

cold water under adequate pressure 

to run an automatic washer, so 
check the water system in your home 
before you buy a washer. 

That’s the advice of Miss Gladys 
Ward, home management specialist at 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. To have enough hot wa- 
ter you need a 50- to 80-gallon hot 
water tank, she explains. 

You'll be more satisfied with the 
machine if you check each type of auto- 
matic washer before you buy, Miss 
Ward explains. Machines with a tum- 
ble-action are satisfactory for less 
soiled clothes. In it, clothes are washed 
by being tumbled in a revolving drum. 

There are machines with more action 
for more soiled clothes.. Some have an 
agitator which has blades attached to 
the central post in the machine. Or 
there may be a vacuum cup device that 
works with an up-and-down type of 
plunger-suction action. 


McDonough county has a Home Bu- 
reau unit made up entirely of mothers 
with small children. They requested the 
organization so that they ‘‘can become 
better mothers and homemakers.” 
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Drug May Cure 
Undulant Fever 


TABRINE, the drug which, de- 
veloped in Germany, was the 
principal reliance for malaria con- 

trol in the Pacific and Mediterranean 
theaters during the war, may be effec- 
tive in controlling undulant tever and 
tularemia, a Vandalia, Ill., physician re- 
ports. 

Writing in The Hlinois Medical Jour- 
nal, official publication of the Illinois 
State Medical Society, D. H. Ecke, 
M.D., of Vandalia, and Dean H. Ecke 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
Urbana, described eight cases of tula- 
remia and four cases of undulant fever 
which Dr. Ecke successfully treated 
with atabrine. 

Tularemia, which has become increas- 
ingly important in recent years, is usu- 
ally transmitted to man from infected 
wild rabbits, while undulant fever, or 
brucellosis, is contracted either by han- 


dling diseased cattle, hogs, sheep or 


goats or eating unpasteurized dairy 
products from herds infected with con- 
tagious abortion or Bang’s disease, as 
brucellosis is known in cattle 


Visitor From Holland 


A homemaker from Holland, Mrs. 
Oud, is expected to pay a visit to a 
number of Illinois Home Bureau mect- 
ings this fall. Homemakers from 
neighboring counties are invited to at- 


tend these tentative meetings: Logan 
County, Sept. 27; Iroquois, Oct. 1 
Macon, Oct. 11; White, Oct 12; 


Sangamon, Oct. 15. 


REA Waganee 


More and more farms are getting 
electricity from REA lines. In De- 
cember of 1943 REA lines handled 
1,087,046 consumers with 834.820 
farms involved. In December, 1947 
2,029,124 consumers were connected 
with 1,558,771 of them farmers 


HANDMADE DOLLS 


No experience or expense necessary to 
make these colorful dolls — just a pair 
of socks and a well-stocked scrap bag. 
The mammy doll is togged out in flowered 
blouse and bandanna, crisp white apron 
and kerchief. Pagliacci has a half-striped, 
half-plain suit and big cone hat with pom- 
Pom trim. For free instructions send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Women’s 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. 
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CABLE STITCH TRIM 


A sweater style that gets the majority 
vote — the women’s vote, too — for its 
easy fit, attractive pattern and hardy wool. 
Four sets of cable stitches form panels on 
the front and back against a background 
of plain stockinette stitch. For free in- 


structions send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


RUFFLED PEPLUM 


Peplums have an important place in the 
new accessories. For changing the  sil- 
houette of a dated dress or for adding a 
dash of color, contrasting peplums are fine 
innovators. This one of crisp gingham has 
a double ruffle which gives hipline interest 
to a straight skirt. For free instructions 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to Women's Editor, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


LACY PINEAPPLES 


Here's a new variation of the pineapple 
design, America’s favorite crochet pattern. 
The 22-inch centerpiece combines a ring 
of pineapples with a wide border of coarse 
mesh. Make this of mercerized crochet cot- 
ton. For free instructions send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Women's 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
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BLUE SEAL 
ANTI-FREEZE §§# (Qe NOW IS | po 
PERMA-TYPE PERMA: TYPE THE TIME s¢ 


Winterize the radiator of your farm truck, tractor ANTI-FREETE - be : 
ard car with PERMATYPE Anti-Freeze. One Check up on your winter needs for your oe 
silling lasts all winter. Prevents corrosion. Im- 4 
proves hot water heater performance. Will not 
evaporate. 


car, tractor and truck. Prepare them 


for the winter to come. Radiators and 


engines require protection against 


WINTERMASTER 


Designed for those who prefer a medium priced 
methanol-type anti-freeze. WINTERMASTER is 
odorless. Contains an effective rust inhibitor. 
Also contains an effective evaporation retardant 
which reduces evaporation losses. Protect your 
truck, tractor and car before winter comes. 


freezing. Strong batteries and good 


spark plugs eliminate the failures of 


cold morning engine starting. For your 


ANTI - FREEZE winter needs -- see your Blue Seal 


S Pruy wc 


Trucksalesman. 


FALL 
CHANGE OVER 


BLUE SEAL 
MAGIC POWER 


BATTERY 


For quick winter morning starting equip 
your car, truck and tractor with a new 
modern BLUE SEAL Magic Power Battery. 
This battery is made of the finest materi- 
als and workmanship. It will give excellent 
service with a reasonable amount of care. 


Check radiator for leaks and 
clean with RUSTOP. 


Check the fan belt. 


Check the thermostat. 


— 
— 
- 
- Check spark plugs == clean and 
” 
ww 


test -- replace faulty plugs. 


Check the battery, Replace weak 
batteries. 


Change to winter oil. 


ash your 


The NEW EDISON Spark Plug 


Cold winter mornings require a strong spark 
for engine starting. The new EDISON Spark Plugs 
are fully guaranteed and made to fit all types of 
engines. Check these great features: 


1. Aluminum oxide insulator 
2. Thermo-electric seal 

3. “Spun-on”™ leak proof gasket 
4. “Edispark” electrodes. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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“DO'S” AND “DONT'S” 


OF FIRE PREVENTION 


DON’T SMOKE IN THE BARN. 
NEVER USE KEROSENE OR GASO- 
LINE TO START A FIRE. 

INSPECT AND CLEAN CHIMNEYS, 
STOVEPIPES REGULARLY. 
INSULATE WOOD, OTHER IN- 
FLAMMABLES, FROM HOT STOVES 
AND PIPES. 

KEEP OILY RAGS IN METAL CON- 
TAINERS. 


e 


a - 


Oct. 3-9 is Fire Prevention Week — seven days dedi- 
cated to whittling down our national fire debt which has 
skyrocketed to over 700 million dollars a year. Don't 
give the Firebug a chance to light! Think in terms of 
FIRE PREVENTION, not just this week but every day 
of the year. 


We list here some garden variety DO'S and DON'TS. 
Look around your farm, then find 10 more preventive 


measures for you to follow this coming year. 


Swatting the Firebug before he lights is the “ounce 


of prevention" worth a pound of cure. But when pre- 
vention fails, Country Mutual Fire insurance provides 


that “pound of cure’ — ready cash to rebuild property 
lost by fire. 


(ountRY 
Mutual 
FIR 
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AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


Today, just kids . . . tomorrow the 
backbone of agriculture. Like a new 
stand of clover these youngsters need 
the protection, the shade, of a “cover 
crop.” They've found this guidance 
— 150,000 strong — in stalwart, clear- 
thinking Farm Bureau members who 
are constantly working together for 
the common good of agriculture. 


Their hopes for a bright future lie 
in a progressive, far-sighted farm front. 
Their assurance is your Farm Bureau 
membership. Your united voice in 
policy-forming circles promises your 
children a richer heritage for farm life, 
provides you with the tools for sound 
planning. 


They know and depend upon your 
knowledge, your growth, to protect 
their right to a bountiful future. Make 
use of your Farm Bureau membership. 
Guard their tomorrows with progres- 
sive todays. 
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Voday. just kids 2... tomorrow the 
backbone of agriculture. Like a new 


suind of clover these voungsters need 
the protection, the shade, of a “cover 
crop.” They've found this) guidances 

150,000 strong in stalwart, clear 
thinking Farm Bureau members who 
arc. constantly working together for 


the common good of agriculture. 


Their hopes tor a bright future te 
Ina progressive, far sighted farm front 
Them assurance is vour Farm Bureau 
membership. Your untted voice in 
policy-forming circles) promises vour 
children a richer heritage for farm life, 
provides you with the tools for sound 


planning, 


Phey know and depend upon vour 


knowledge, your growth, to protect 
their right to a bountiful future. Make \ 


use of vour Farm Bureau membership. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


October, 1948 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, 
namely, to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social 
and educational interests of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation, and 
to develop agriculture. 
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STATE FARM BUREAU PUBLCATION 


FOOD PRICE SUPPORTS 
AND $3.50 STEAK 


THE HEADLINE in the evening paper screamed 
‘Farm Price Supports Boost Food Costs.” The accom- 
panying feature story was filled with the type of mis- 

information that has been fed to 
the American public so liberally 
during recent weeks. “Mounting 
food prices are caused by high farm 
prices which result from the gov- 
ernment parity price support pro- 
gram.” — That was the story. 
Full of resentment, I went into 
a well-known restaurant on Chi- 
cago’s Randolph street and picked 
up the menu. A wide variety 
awaited my selection, from a complete dinner featuring 
egg omelet at $1.30 to a steak for $3.50. The waitress 
informed me that she sold five steak dinners to each 
omelet. That is the answer to the news headline. 
With the highest income of all time, the American 
public demands steak. 

The only two food items listed on that restaurant 
menu which have received any government support 
Price assistance were eggs and potatoes. Even with 
a support price the omelet was the lowest priced entree 
on the list. After reading the metropolitan press, city 
consumers naturally assume that farmers are rolling 
in wealth created by government guaranteed prices. 
What are the facts? 

Price support legislation was enacted by Congress 
during the war to encourage needed expansion in pro- 
duction. It has been continued because of the greatly 
enlarged domestic and foreign needs. However, as a 
result of this great demand, prices have, with few ex- 
ceptions, remained much higher than the 90 per cent 
of parity support levels. If all support prices were 
removed food prices would probably show little or no 
reduction. Consumers themselves, not government 
supports, have forced food prices higher and higher. 

Is the price of food too high? The only fair way 
to determine whether or not the nation’s food is cost- 
ing too much is to examine how much of the national 
income goes for groceries. Before the war 23 per cent 
of the total national income went for food, as com- 
pared to only about 19 per cent today. 

Is the farmer profiteering? Farm incomes have been 
good but farm operating costs are increasing more 
rapidly than income. Many farm commodity prices 
have dropped drastically within recent months. Farm 
prices of grains, fruits and vegetables have gone down 
while retail prices to consumers continue to mount up- 
ward. In many cases processors, distributors or re- 
tailers have not passed on price reduction. 

Any farmer can tell our city friends how to obtain 
lower priced food. He would tell them to shop around 
for food bargains and go easy on scarce items. He 
might say eat more eggs and potatoes. 


Charles B. Shuman, 
President, 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
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Left: This is a view of the Illinois Agricultural Association courtesy his left is Announcer Art Page. Right: The barker always attracts 
tent which attracted thousands of Farm Bureau people. Center: a big crowd. This one tells of the wonderful effects from drinking 
President Charles B. Shuman talks on WLS Dinnerbell Hour. At juices. 


Miss Claire Givens, Sangamon. 
grand parade of champions. 
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A group of farm boys make a mad scramble to rope o 

calf for themselves during the annual calf scramble held 

at the Illinois State Fair. Thirty youths competed for 
the six purebred calves. 
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Lawrence county, ives troph Governor Dwight Green autographs souvenir 
patty we Bs Queen Patricia Mommed: ‘fer — » for Patricia Monroe, Macon, 1948 Illinois Dairy 
Jersey female at the fair. Piper and Sons Queen. 

also showed the grand champion bull. 


Donald Walker, Tazewell, is proud of Angus 
heifer which won junior championship in open 
class. it also was judged champion helfer in 


These twin Guernseys were born at the Fair. 
Arthur Bunning, Shelby, (right) brought the 
mother (left) to exhibit. 


* 


Left: This Piatt county farm family enjoys 


Mrs. Roy Perkins, and Roy Wittig. Martin Gorman, Champaign county, poses 
This is a general inside view of the Farm with Poland China boar which won several 
Bureay — JAA courtesy tent at the Illinois ribbons in the junior competition at the 
state fair. ; State Fair. 


Left: This is a view of the Illinois Agricultural Association courtesy his left is Announcer Art Page. Right: The barker always attracts 
tent which attracted thousands of Farm Bureau people. Center: a big crowd. This one tells of the wonderful effects from drinking 
President Charles B. Shuman talks on WLS Dinnerbell Hour. At juices. 


Cy Piper, Lawrence county, receives trophy 

from Dairy Queen Patricia Monroe for best 

Jersey female at the fair. Piper and Sons 
also showed the grand champion bull. 


Left: Taking a look at the Prairie Farms 
Creameries and Illinois Milk Producers As- 
sociation exhibit are, left to right: Mrs. 
Betty Thompson, Miss Betty Thompson, and 
Miss Claire Givens, Sangamon. Right: The 
grand parade of champions. 


* 


A group of farm boys make a mad scramble to rope oa 

calf for themselves during the annual calf scramble held 

at the Illinois State Fair. Thirty youths competed for 
the six purebred calves. 


Governor Dwight Green autographs souvenir 
for Patricia Monroe, Macon, 1948 Illinois Dairy 
Queen. 
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Left: This Is the grand champion steer in the junior show; shown IAA directors in Farm Bureau tent. They are: Chester McCord, 


by Jim Shoger, Kendall, and owned by his sister Janet. Center: Ed Gumm, Dan Clarke, and K. T. Smith. Between showings Mason 
Former IAA President Earl C. Smith (left) chats with a group of county boys play a friendly game. 
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T THE STATE FAIR 


Donald Walker, Tazewell, is proud of Angus 

heifer which won junior championship In open 

class. It also was judged champion helfer in 
junior show. 


These twin Guernseys were born at the Fair. 
Arthur Bunning, Shelby, (right) brought the 
mother (left) to exhibit. 


* 


» Joan Ashbaker, Brown, prepares one of her 
sheep for showing. Her Dad, J. Emmett Ash- 
baker, offers encouragement. 

: Left: This Piatt county farm family enjoys 
supper in the Farm Bureau tent. Left to 
right from foreground, Mrs. Roy Wittig, 
Joan Wittig, Roy Perkins, Helen Wittig, 
Leland Perkins, Ann Perkins, Roy Wittig, 
Mrs. Roy Perkins, and Roy Wittig. Right: 


Spinning Angora rabbit wool Into yarn fas- 
cinates these youngsters watching Otto 
Peterson, DuPage county. Watching the 


old-fashioned spinning wheel are, left to Martin Gorman, Champaign county, poses 


right: Sammy Lane, Allen Lane, Nancy De- 
laney, all of Sangamon county, and Abiline 
Johnson, Christian. 


This is a general inside view of the Farm 
Bureau — IAA courtesy tent at the Illinois 
state fair. 


with Poland Chinc boar which won several 
ribbons in the junior competition at the 
State Fair. 


Here are the Voting Records of| Y« 


Issues Affecting Farmers. . 


N ACCORDANCE with action tak- 
en by the voting delegates of Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association at an 
annual meeting several years ago, 
the Board of Directors has author- 

ized and directed the publication of the 
following statement, together with the 
records of the members of the 65th Gen- 
eral Assembly, as determined by their 
votes and general attitude on matters of 
important legislation directly affecting 
farmers as supported or opposed by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

The Association was interested in and 
took a position upon numerous measures 
of interest to agriculture in the 1947 ses- 
sion. These included the appropriation 
of $15,000,000 of state funds for local 
township and road district roads, school 
reorganization, state support for schools, 
permissive township and road district 
consolidation measures, property tax lim- 
itations, weed and seed law revisions and 
other matters. 

For the most part, the legislation fa- 
vored by the Association was enacted. 
The appropriations for the veterina 
college and the home economics’ build- 
ing at the University of Illinois were not 

sed and did not reach a roll call vote. 

any of the measures of major interest 
received the unanimous support of the 
members voting in each house of the leg- 
islature. 


On other major agricultural measures 
very few negative votes were cast and 
none of these votes in opposition to the 
Association’s position were cast by mem- 
bers from downstate. This resulted in 
part from the fact that by the time the 
bills reached roll call stage they had been 
amended until they were generally satis- 
factory. The Association opposed some 
of the amendments adopted but the 
amendments wete not adopted by roll 
call vote. 


For instance, the Association sought 
an appropriation of $20,000,000 from 
state funds for local roads. This ap- 
propriation was reduced to $15,000,000 
in the senate but there was no official roll 
call upon the amendment reducing the 
appropriation. In view of this peculiar 
situation, this report is weighted heavily 


Are Your Representatives Interested 
In Agricultural Legislation ? 


by the general attitude of members to- 
ward, and the support given the legisla- 
tive program of the Association, includ- 
ing support in committees as well as on 
the floor of the legislature. 


Basis of Report 


This report is based entirely upon the 


- legislator’s record and attitude as ob- 


served in Springfield. The Association 
has not given and obviously cannot be 
aware of, or give consideration to, the 
record or attitude upon local problems 
which may affect the voters’ decision. 


The first column of the report tabu- 
lated below lists the number of regular 
sessions of the General Assembly during 
which the respective members have 


Vote Nov. 2 


In line with its long-established 
policy, the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation publishes herewith the 
voting records of members of the Il- 
linois General Assembly. 

Many of these legislators are can- 
didates for office Nov. 2. The As- 
sociation urges its members to study 
carefully the information published 
in this issue of the Record and to 
actively support those representa- 
tives who, by their records, have 
proved themselves worthy of con- 
fidence of farmers. 

Farm people represent only a 
minority of the population. Only 
through their united action at the 
polls, wherein they place the in- 
terests of agriculture above parties 
and personalities, can they hope to 
maintain fair representation in law- 
making bodies. 


served. The second column carries the 
legislative record of the legislators as 
determined by their votes on agricultural 
legislation during the last regular ses- 
sion, together with their general attitude 
on legislation supported or opposed. by 
the Illinois Agricultural Kisechatinn 
throughout their terms of service. 


Ratings Used 


A member, to receive a rating of “Ex- 
cellent” must not only have a satisfac- 
tory voting record, but his general at- 
titude in recent legislative sessions must 
have been generally recognized as active- 
ly supporting the Illinois Agricultural 
Association’s legislative program. To 
achieve an ‘‘Excellent’’ record a member 
must also have served more than one 
two-year legislative period and must have 
taken a favorable position on highly con- 
troversial legislative proposals. 


First term members, to secure a “Very 
Good” rating, must have a satisfactory 
voting record and must have actively sup- 
ported the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion’s legislative program. This rating 
is the highest given any first term mem- 
ber. 


In accordance with the directions giv- 
en by the delegates of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, members of the As- 
sociation are advised that all members of 
the present General Assembly seeking 
re-election who are rated as “Excellent” 

t “Very Good” are entitled to support 
by all members and friends of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association in the com- 
ing general election. 


The records of members rated as 
“Good” are worthy of careful considera- 
tion in comparison with the qualifica- 
tions of new candidates seeking office. 
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Your Illinois Legislators on 
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* Records of Members of the Illinois General Assembly * 


(See Page 9 for Voting Records of Illinois Members of Congress) 


Legislative Legislativ Legislati 
Members by nc Members by Regul Record on Members by Rogue ce 
rs ar ani iar e! TS 
Senatorial Sewhes Agricultural Senatorial Seasons tural Senatorial Sessions “4 ural 
Districts Served leasures Districts Served jeasures Districts Served leasures 
7th District (Outl Rep. Ferguson 1 vi Good Rep. O'Neill 12 Excellent 
Cook County) vias = — ep. Wood 6 Excellent 
Sen. Bi 5 Excellent 30th District (Brown, Rep. Downey 2 Very Good 
ia: Nees Schuyler ond Tazewell 
. Reic! e uyler and Taze' istri 
Rep. McGrath $ Very Good Sen. Lohmann 1 Excellent a6 Dente (er. 
Rep. Allison 7 Excellent and Marion) 
8th District (Boone. Rep. Burnsmier 3 Excellent Sen. Oldfield 2 Very Good 
Lake and McHenry) Rep. Ratcliffe 1 Very Good Rep. Branson 12 Excellent 
Sen. Paddock 10 Excellent p. Siemer 1 Very Good 
Rep. Kel 6 Excellent 32nd . Taylor 3 Excellent 
heb Suet, ~~ : : ———- pee 3 Excellent 
ep. Bolger 9 Excellent fod fet H pee a rd District (Fulton and 
10th Dis: Robbins 12 Excellent ox 
and, Wine ty) 15 Rep. ate! — Rep. Cutler i Excellent i 
n. er Excellent 4 
Rep. Hunter. David 13 33rd District der- Rep. Peel 2 Excellent | 
Rep. White. 3 Becottent pant ipesbes nd Bock Rep. Ray 4 Sain 
Rep. Hunter, Edw. C. 4 Excellent Island) 
Sen. Carpentier 5 Excellent 44th District (Jackson. | 
12th District (Carroll, Rep. Searle 10 Excellent Monroe, Perry. Ran- | 
loDaviess and Rep. McCaskrin 1 Very Good a and Washing- | 
Sen Laughlin 7 Excell — . ee Sen. Crisenberry 7 Excellent 
. cellen' 
Rep. Burt : . 34th District (Clark. Coles Rep. Theenton f ‘ 
Rep. Stransky 6 Excellent and Douglas) Rep. McDonald 4 Very Good 
Rep. Morris 1 Very Good | en yons ‘ SoreBont Rep. Brands 7 Excellent | 
ep. Lewis Excell 
14th District (Kane and Rep. Lollar 1 Very Good ‘ 
Kendall) Rep. Frazier 2 Excellent es. Bm gan 
- Little 2 Excellent Sen. Giffin 3 Excellent 
Rep. Pefiers 5 Excellent S5th District, (DeKalb. Rep. Green. Hugh z Excellent 
Rep. sates H Excellent Lee _and eside) 9 Excellent Rep. Horsley 1 Very Good 
ze : ler is Excellent Rep. Brydia 5 E -ellent Rep. Sullivan 7 t 
Re eng. oenpogpmea Rep. Considine t Very Good «46th, District (Jasper. 
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With good storage, you can get 
price protection on your 1948 


corn crop through a loan or purchase agreement. 


ARM storage of a good share of the 1948 corn crop 
will pay dividends to the producer this year. 

y providing proper farm storage, Illinois farm- 
ers can protect their price with either a government 
loan or purchase agreement. The anticipated corn 

loan rate is $1.45 per bushel. 


A farmer with storage space is in a position to market 
his grain to the best advantage. He can avoid being caught 
in a market glut. 

Because of record crops, terminal and country elevators 
won't be able to handle the grain movement unless farm 
storage is increased, according to government and Extension 
Service specialists. Unless the storage problem is met, there 
is danger that an avalanche of corn will hit the market early 
in the season, scuttle prices and over burden the price sup- 
port programs. Another aim of the storage program is to 
prevent undue damage through grain spoilage. 

As in past loan programs, a farmer stores his corn under 
seal in a crib meeting strict specifications. The crib and corn 
are checked by the county AAA committee. The farmer gets 
a cash advance equal to the loan rate times the number of 
bushels he has under seal. 
loan at any time or deliver the grain at the maturity date of 


The farmer can liquidate the © 


the loan. Loans will be available from harvest through June 30, 
beta Maturity date will be Sept. 1, 1949, or earlier on de- 
mand. 

The purchase agreement is a new feature, This is for 
the producer who wants price protection, but doesn’t want to 
borrow money on his corn. He signs a certificate at the 
county AAA committee office covering any portion of his 
1948 production. 

¢ can do anything he likes with his corn, but if he 
doesn’t otherwise dispose of it, he can at an established time 
deliver his corn to the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
receive the loan price, which is expected to be $1.45 per 
bushel. Any corn delivered under this option must be of 
proper grade, so good storage is still necessary. The producer 
signing such a purchase agreement pays 1/2 cent per bushel 
for the amount of corn he wants covered. 

Only corn produced in 1948 which grades No. 3 or 
better or No. 4 on test weight only and which meets the 
moisture requirements for safe storage will be eligible for 
loan or purchase. 

Purchase agreements will be offered producers from 
harvest time, through June, 1949. The CCC will accept for 
delivery any quantity up to the maximum stated by the pro- 
ducer on his agreement during the 30-day period immediately 
following the maturity date of the 1948 loans. 

Under the purchase agreement, the county AAA com- 
mittee doesn’t check the corn or the crib, but the corn must 
have the proper grade if and when it is delivered to the 
CCC. Thus the producer is his own corn and crib inspector 

But to get a corn loan, you have to provide the kind of 
storage as outlined by your county AAA committee. Here 
are a few of the rules. Temporary cribs are acceptable, such 
as picket fence cribs or cribs with woven wire. But they 
must have good floors off the ground and good waterproof 
roofs, and the sides must be of adequate strength so that the 
corn won't break out. The roofs may be of sheet metal. 
a roofing paper or boards. 

ie corn prod. in the crib must come under certain 
moisture limits, according to the crib width. For a crib 8 
feet wide, the maximum moisture content is 20.5 per cent; 
for 9 feet, 19.5, and for 10 feet, 18.5 per cent. 

In the tase of round cribs, the width is measured from 
the central ventilator to the outside. If there is no ventilator, 
the width is counted as 2/3 of the diameter. For example, 
in a round crib measuring 12 feet across, the corn would have 
to meet the same moisture content as in a crib 8 feet wide 
with straight sides, or 20.5 per cent. A round crib without 
ventilator must be either small in diameter or the corn very 
dry. Corn loans carry an interest rate of 3 per cent. Fee for 
loans is 1 cent per bushel. 

Farmers are advised to look around their place to see 
what they can find in the way of used lumber, poles, etc., for 
building crib space. 

The University of Illinois College of Agriculture at 
Urbana has plans available for building low-cost storage and 
you can get further information from your farm adviser at 
your county Farm Bureau. 

It is difficult to predict how the supply of crib materials 
will hold up in the face of the heavy demand. In September, 
wire meshing was found to be critically short. Snow fence 
was available, but dealers expected heavy orders to deplete 
their stocks. Creosote poles and waterproof roofing paper 
appeared to be in good supply. 

Keith Hinchcliff, farm building designer at the U. of 1. 
College of Agriculture, estimates that a farmer can build a 
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temporary crib at a reasonable cost per 
bushel. This is the type built from poles 
and snow fence or welded wire mesh. 
While not permanent it can last for 
several years. 

One of the cheapest is that made out 
of picket fence, 16 feet in diameter and 
12 feet high with a central ventilator. 
Cost of this, including ventilator, would 
be about 12 cents a bushel, Hinchcliff 
says. Another low cost type is the 
poled crib with wire which figures 
about 21 cents per bushel. 

In Illinois, state Production Market- 
ing Administration officials estimate 
that farmers are going to have to pro- 
vide additional crib room for about 130 
million bushels of corn. 

September 1 Illinois corn crop esti- 
mate placed production at 534 million 
bushels. Corn yield outlook for the 
state is at a new high — 59 bushels. 
This is two bushels higher than the 
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ptevious record of 57 in 1946. 
Soybean price support loans will be 
ot tendon ot G28 for the new 
, but the beans must grade No. 2 
low and have no more than 14 per 
cent moisture. Soybeans can be in 
steel bins, Loans will be available from 
harvest Dec. 31, 1948 and will 
mature April 30, 1949. 


Price support purchase agreements, 
similar to corn purchase agreements, 
will be available to producers of this 
year's crop of from harvest 
through Dec. 31, 1948. If the producer 
does not otherwise di of hi 
before the April 30, 1949, soybean loan 
maturity date, he may sell to Commodity 
Credit Corporation any number of bush- 
els, up to the maximum he securing cov- 
erage on in his purchase agreement, at 
the rate of $2.18 per bushel provided 
they meet grade requirements. 


Check the record of your members of Congress 


“PF HE extent of the coo i 

and support accorded the leg- 
islative program of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association by the mem- 
bers of Congress from Illinois is 
not adequately reflected by the roll 
call vote recorded in the published 
record, 

“Most of our representatives 
from downstate districts and sev- 
eral from Cook county have dem- 
onstrated their ability and inde- 
orig of aioking both on the 

jloor of Congress and in important 
committee assignments. Both sen- 
ators from Illinois have had com- 
mittee assignments of vital impor- 
tance to Agriculture, and have 
worked diligently in the longtime 
best interests of Agriculture. 

“While the recorded vote 
lished in this issue of the IAA Rec- 
ord were on issues of extreme im- 
portance to Agriculture, they do 
not adequately reflect the attitude 
of all members of Congress on Ag- 

“I every farmer will care- 
fully study this information.” 


from Illinois on vital issues 


ERE are the voting records of Illi- 
nois Congressmen on several key 
legislative actions in the 80th 
Congress. One is the Labor- 
Management Relations Bill of 
1947, better known as the Taft-Hartley 
law. A second is the vote of Illinois 
Congressmen on the overriding of the 
President's veto of the labor bill. 
The Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion favored passage of the labor bill and 
overriding the President's veto. A yea 
vote therefore by your Congressmen on 
these two issues is in support of the IAA 
and Farm Bureau's position. 
Another major legislative issue is rep- 
resented in the Russell amendment to the 
long-range farm program bill. A nay 
vote on this amendment is in support of 
the IAA and AFBF’s position. Both 
Senator Lucas and Senator Brooks sup- 
ported the IAA’s position on this amend- 
ment. 
The Russell amendment called for the 
substitution of a temporary extension of 
existing price i ig (with some mod- 
ifcations) for , provisions of the 
Aiken long-range farm program bill. A 
ie ae Ae Cena ia ste to 
revent the enactment of a long-range 
arm bill by the 80th Congress. As most 
Farm Bureau members know, organized 
agriculture was successful in securing 

of a long-range farm program 
and the Russell amendment was defeated 
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Farm Adviser E. H. Walworth, Warren county, makes a point on hog marketing during 
outlook meeting to Raymond Elliott, Fred Shimmin, and Reg Mustain. 


WHAT ABOUT LIVESTOCK PRICES ? 


Market specialists expect them to hold firm 
until fall of 1949. Corn may drop below 
$1.45 support price. 


ITH the nation’s grain bins 
bulging, when will the big drop 
in livestock prices come? Not 
as soon as you might think. 
Not this fall. And probably 
not until a year from this fall. 

This was the picture of the future of 

livestock prices as University of Illinois 
tts presented it during a series of 
livestock and feed outlook meetings held 
throughout the state recently. 

The drop won't come until the 1949 
spring Pig crop hits the market. This 
will next fall during the heavy hog 
marketing months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January — more than a year 
from now. 

The break won’t come until the fall of 
"49 because it will take that long to 
increase livestock numbers enough to 
affect the market — this year’s bumper 
crop notwithstanding. 

Next year’s spring offering won’t be 
large. Farmers are not planning to ‘in- 
crease their pig crop this fall even though 
their cribs will be filled to overflowing 
with the largest corn crop the nation has 
ever produced. 

Only hog numbers can increase rapidly 
enough to affect prices by next fall. Beef 
cattle marketing won’t do it — with all 
the feed in the world to put on gains. 

It takes time to increase beef herds and 
right now cattle numbers are down. Th 
are down 7,000,000 head from the 1944- 
45 average. Marketings may be even 
smaller next year if ranchers save back 
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heifers as breeding stock. 

Dairy cattle numbers are down about 
the same per cent as beef cattle, and this 
year's lamb crop is the smallest since 
1924. 

With all the cheap and abundant feed, 
feeder cattle are in great demand. And 
speakers at the outlook meetings were 
talking about the possibilities for profit 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA RECORD 


on a “negative spread” in feeding opera- 
tions. 

This may mean that as feeders you'll 
be able this year to sell fat cattle for less 
money than you paid for them as feeders, 
and still make a profit. The feeding ratio 
is very favorable. 

Walter Howe, from the Chicago Pro- 
ducers Commission Association, said 
cattlemen could feed “without misgiv- 
ings’ by getting as much cheap feed as 
possible into their cattle in the beginning, 
and graining them heavily the last 120 
days. 

He urged Illinois farmers to stay in the 
livestock business, despite certain risks 
in present markets. “The nation needs 
meat,” he said. “You are the ones who 
can produce it.” 

Speaking on feed supplies and feed 
prices, Harry Russell, extension livestock 
specialist, said many cattlemen are plan- 
ning to buy most of the corn they will 
need during harvest time this fall. 

Russell said that prices in the corn 
surplus area will drop below the support 
price of $1.45 this fall. 

He said that the supply of protein sup- 
‘vegans is up at least 10 per cent over 
ast year, particularly cotton and flax by- 
products. 

The supplies of wheat and barley for 
feed as livestock grains are also at record 
levels. 

Hay is the one feed in smaller supply 
—about seven per cent—from last year. 

(Continued on page 34) 


EVENTEENTH in our series of Pic- 


Front 
Cover 


turesque and historical Illinois scenes is 

the Boy Scout statue west of Ottawa in 

La Salle county to the memory of the 

man who introduced the Boy Scout 
movement into the United States, 

He was William D. Boyce, prominent Ot- 


tawa and Chicago business man and traveler. 
Lost in a London fog in 1909, Boyce was 
taken to his destination by a polite youth. Cae 


When Boyce offered the lad a tip he refused, 


saying he was a Boy Scout. 


Impressed by the Boy Scout movement in 


England, Boyce brought the idea to the United 
States where scouting was established in 1910. 
The statue stands near Boyce’s grave which 
has become a mecca for Boy Scout pilgrimages 
from throughout the nation. 

There are more than two million scouts and 
scout leaders in the United States of whom 
about 700,000 live in rural areas. Illinois has 
86,000 scouts. Of these about 28,000 live in 
rural areas. 
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HAT type of farm will you 
pass on to your children and 
grandchildren? Will it be one 
with eroded, worn-out soil or 
one with high fertility and pro- 


ductivity? The choice is yours. 

Future generations are depending on 
you. You can make life more difficult 
for them by shrugging off the future and 
confining your farming to present profits 
and present yields. 

You can fulfill that obligation to the 
Americans of the future and at the same 
time help yourself. How? By preventing 
soil erosion and practicing soil conserva- 
tion. 

Through soil control, you can increase 
the moisture content of your land during 
the growing season and increase yields 
with less fertilizer and at the same time 
use 10 per cent less fuel in your farming 
operations. 

Soil erosion is the result of man’s 
attempt to take something for nothing 
from the soil. Now nature needs help to 
regain productivity on much of our 
eroded land. Are you making returns to 
the “soil bank” and guarding it from 
erosion so that you will have a future 
“checking account”? 

It has been said that the man who 
would gain nature’s rewards must first 
learn her laws and obey them implicitly. 
Apparently, we have not yet learned 
nature’s laws or how to obey them. Wide, 
fertile areas have been depleted. Over- 
cropping, over-grazing, burning over of 
woodlands and other undesirable practices 
have allowed sheet and gulley erosion to 
spread. Many operators have acquired 
More acreage in order to maintain total 
production. Proper land use is the key to 
soil conservation. This more than the 


cropping of more acres is a far better - 


solution to the production problem. 
According to the Bureau of Agricul- 

tural Economics, there are in Illinois 

3,523,000 acres which should be taken 
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out of crop land and 3,016,000 acres in 
idle or pasture land which should be put 
in grain production. This gives a minus 
balance of 507,000 acres. 

From the present 22,103,000 acres of 
crop land in the state, this would leave 
21,596,000 acres in crop land according 
to their classification of proper land 
use. Even with the reduction of 507,000 
acres of crop land, total production and 
profits SRS 5 be increased by making the 
shifts to proper land use. 

According to the 1940 census, there 
are 1,007,001,467 acres in farm land in 
the United States. These acres are de- 
voted to the following purposes: crop- 
land, 397,869,606; grassland, 493,801, 
863; woodland, 115,329,998. 

Of the 398 million acres used for 
crops, 40 million acres are not suitable for 
this purpose, according to the Soil Con- 
servation Service. That leaves 358 mil- 
lion acres of cultivated land which are 
suitable for crops. However, some lands 
not used for crops are suitable for this 

rpose. The following table gives the 
suitable land use regardless of present 
crops. 

million acres 
Cultivated land suitable for 
crops 358 
Land in grass (mainly pasture) 
which could be put into 
crops 132 
Land in woods (including con- 
siderable cutover and brush 
land) which could be put into 
crops 34 
Total land suitable for crops 524 


Any —— should be attacked first 
by carefully looking at what we have and 
then making a plan as to what should 
be done. Based on a complete soil survey 
which includes the mapping of soil type, 
slope, and degree of erosion, the Soil 
Conservation Service classifies all the 
agricultural land into eight classifications 


By ROGER E. GISH, Director 
IAA Soil Conservation Activities 


What Will Your Farm 


Be Like Tomorrow? 


By working in harmony with nature 
you can save a highly fertile soil 
for your children. 


according to land capabilities. With the 
farmer, technicians of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts make a farm plan to suit 
the land capabilities of each acre. 

Scientific soil tests on which to base 
fertilizer recommendations are necessary 
for greatest efficiency. Terraces may be 
needed to prevent erosion. Contour 
farming and strip cropping may be suf- 
ficient. A grass waterway is, in many 
cases, nothing more or less than a re- 
claimed. gulley but nature will never, by 
herself, produce a desired shape which 
can be attained with ordinary farm im- 
plements by the farmer. 

Shaping with farm implements, to- 
gether with use of the proper fertilizers, 
and the final seeding, will accomplish in 
a short time something that would never 
be oo if left alone. Black lo- 
cust seedlings in the gulley might ac- 
complish the same job of erosion con- 
trol, but they have to be put in by man 
in order for them to do the job. These 
same seedlings could not continue to 
grow unless properly protected from 
grazing. 

In a pasture-improvement program, a 
proper fertilization program is necessary 
and a desirable ao wo mixture should 
be used. The area then needs to be pro- 
tected from overgazing. Sometimes this 
involves the removal of a hedge row, 
changing of fences, or the use of tem- 
porary fences. In the establishment of 
a pasture or wood lot, the desired species 
are selected and planted rather than al- 
lowing a survival of the fittest among the 
existing species, most of which are usual- 
ly not too desirable. 

Altogether, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice lists 59 standard physical practices, 
but many of these are simple variations: 
of a few basic ones such as vegetative 
cover, rotation, fertilization, contour cul- 
tivation, strip-cropping, terracing, and 
drainage. Not all of the basic ones are 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Farm Adviser E. H. Walworth, Warren county, makes a point on hog marketing during 
outlook meeting to Raymond Elliott, Fred Shimmin, and Reg Mustain. 


WHAT ABOUT LIVESTOCK PRICES ? 


Market specialists expect them to hold firm 
until fall of 1949. Corn may drop below 
$1.45 support price. 


ITH the nation’s grain bins 
bulging, when will the big drop 
in livestock prices come? Not 
as soon as you might think. 
Not this fall. And probably 
not until a year from this fall. 

This was the picture of the future of 
livestock prices as University of Illinois 
experts presented it during a series of 
livestock and feed outlook meetings held 
throughout the state recently. 

The drop won't come until the 1949 
spring pig crop hits the market. This 
will be next fall during the heavy hog 
marketing months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January — more than a year 
from now, 

The break won't come until the fall of 
‘49 because it will take that long to 
increase livestock numbers enough to 
affect the market — this year’s bumper 
crop notwithstanding. 

Next year's spring offering won't be 
large. Farmers are not planning to in- 
crease their pig crop this fall even though 
their cribs will be filled to overflowing 
with the largest corn crop the nation has 
ever produced. 

Only hog numbers can increase rapidly 
enough to affect prices by next fall. Beef 
cattle marketing won't do it — with all 
the feed in the world to put on gains. 

It takes time to increase beef herds and 
right now cattle numbers are down. They 
are down 7,000,000 head from the 1944- 
45 average. Marketings may be even 
smaller next year if ranchers save back 
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heifers as breeding stock. 

Dairy cattle numbers are down about 
the same per cent as beef cattle, and this 
year’s lamb crop is the smallest since 
1924. 

With all the cheap and abundant feed, 
feeder cattle are in great demand. And 
speakers at the outlook meetings were 
talking about the possibilities for profit 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, [AA RECORD 


on a ‘negative spread” in feeding opera- 
tions. 

This may mean that as feeders you'll 
be able this year to sell fat cattle for less 
money than you paid for them as feeders, 
and still make a profit. The feeding ratio 
is very favorable. 

Walter Howe, from the Chicago Pro- 
ducers Commission Association, — said 
cattlemen could feed “without misgiv- 
ings” by getting as much cheap feed as 
possible into their cattle in the beginning, 
and graining them heavily the last 120 
days. 

He urged Illinois farmers to stay in the 
livestock business, despite certain risks 
in present markets. ‘The nation needs 
meat,” he said. ‘You are the ones who 
can produce it.” 

Speaking on feed supplies and feed 
prices, Harry Russell, extension livestock 
specialist, said many cattlemen are plan- 
ning to buy most of the corn they will 
need during harvest time this fall. 

Russell said that prices in the corn 
surplus area will drop below the support 
price of $1.45 this fall. 

He said that the supply of protein sup- 
plements is up at least 10 per cent over 
last year, particularly cotton and flax by- 
products. 

The supplies of wheat and barley for 
feed as livestock grains are also at record 
levels. 

Hay is the one feed in smaller supply 
—about seven per cent—from last year. 

(Continued on page 3-4) 


EVENTEENTH in our series of pic- 
turesque and historical Illinois scenes is 
the Boy Scout statue west of Ottawa in 
La Salle county to the memory of the 
man who introduced the Boy Scout 

movement into the United States. 
He was William D. Boyce, prominent Ot- 
tawa and Chicago business man and traveler. 
Lost in a London fog in 1909, Boyce was 
taken to his destination by a polite youth. 


When Boyce offered the lad a tip he refused, 


saying he was a Boy Scout. 


Impressed by the Boy Scout movement in 
England, Boyce brought the idea to the United 
States where scouting was established in 1910. 
The statue stands near Boyce’s grave which 
has become a mecca for Boy Scout pilgrimages 


from throughout the nation. 


There are more than two million scouts and 
scout leaders in the United States of whom 
about 700,000 live in rural areas. Illinois has 
86,000 scouts. Of these about 28,000 live in 


rural areas. 
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ONCE RICH LAND, 


WITH EROSION INDUCED 
BY OVER-CULTIVATION, 


OVER- GRAZING, 
OR BY FIRES... 


HAT type of farm will you 
pass on to your children and 
grandchildren? Will it be one 
with eroded, worn-out soil or 
one with high fertility and pro- 
ductivity? The choice is yours. 

Future generations are depending on 
you. You can make life more difficult 
for them by shrugging off the future and 
confining your farming to present profits 
and present yields. 

You can fulfill that obligation to the 
Americans of the future and at the same 
time help yourself. How? By preventing 
soil erosion and practicing soil conserva- 
tion. 

Through soil control, you can increase 
the moisture content of your land during 
the growing season and increase yields 
with less fertilizer and at the same time 
use 10 per cent less fuel in your farming 
operations. 

Soil erosion is the result of man’s 
attempt to take something for nothing 
from the soil. Now nature needs help to 
regain productivity on much of our 
eroded land. Are you making returns to 
the “soil bank’’ and guarding it from 
erosion so that you will have a future 
“checking account”’? 

It has been said that the man who 
would gain nature's rewards must first 
learn her laws and obey them implicitly. 
Apparently, we have not yet learned 
nature's laws or how to obey them. Wide, 
fertile areas have been depleted. Over- 
cropping, over-grazing, burning over of 
woodlands and other undesirable practices 
have allowed sheet and gulley erosion to 
spread. Many operators have acquired 
more acreage in order to maintain total 
production. Proper land use is the key to 
soil conservation. This more than the 
cropping of more acres is a far better 
solution to the production problem. 

According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, there are in Illinois 
3,523,000 acres which should be taken 
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out of crop land and 3,016,000 acres in 
idle or pasture land which should be put 
in grain production. This gives a minus 
balance of 507,000 acres. 

From the present 22,103,000 acres of 
crop land in the state, this would leave 
21,596,000 acres in crop land according 
to their classification of proper land 
use. Even with the reduction of 507.00( 
acres of crop land, total production and 
profits could be increased by making the 
shifts to proper land use. 

According to the 1940. census, ther« 
are 1,007,001,467 acres in farm land 
the United States. These acres are de- 
voted to the following purposes: — crop- 
land, 397,869,606; grassland, 493,801, 
863; woodland, 115,329,998. 

Of the 398 million acres used for 
crops, 40 million acres are not suitable for 
this purpose, according to the Soil Con- 
servation Service. That leaves 358 mil- 
lion acres of cultivated land which are 
suitable for crops. However, some lands 
not used for crops are suitable for this 
purpose. The following table gives the 
suitable land use regardless of present 
crops. 


Mm1LZON acre 

Cultivated land suitable for 

crops 35 
Land in grass (mainly pasture) 

which could be put into 

crops 132 
Land in woods (including con- 

siderable cutover and brush 

land) which could be put into 

crops 3-4 
Total land suitable for crops 52 


Any problem should be attacked first 
by carefully looking at what we have and 
then making a plan as to what should 
be done. Based on a complete soil survey 
which includes the mapping of soil type. 
slope, and degree of erosion. the Soil 
Conservation Service classifies all the 
agricultural land into eight classifications 


By ROGER E. GISH, Director 


IAA Soil Conservation Activities 


By working in harmony with nature 
you can save a highly fertile soil 
for your children. 


according to land capabilities. With the 
farmer, technicians of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts make a farm plan to suit 
the land capabilities of each acre. 

Scientific soil tests on which to base 
fertilizer recommendations are necessary 
for grcatest efficiency. Terraces may be 
needed to prevent erosion. Contour 
farming and strip cropping may be suf- 
ficient. A grass waterway is, in many 
| more Or less than a fe- 
laimed gulley but nature will never, by 
herself, produce desired shape which 
can be attained with ordinary farm im- 
plements by the farmer 

Shaping with farm implements, to- 


gether with use of the proper fertilizers, 
and the final seeding, will ac 
a short time something that would never 
be a complished if left alone Black lo- 


t seedlings in the gulley might a 


complish the same job of erosion con- 
trol, but they have to be put in by man 
1 order for them to do the job. These 


same seedlings could not continue to 


grow unless properly protected from 
grazing 

In a pasture-improvement program. a 
proper fertilization program ts 
and a desirable seeding mixture should 
be used. The area then needs to be pre 
tected from overgazing 


Sometimes this 
involves the removal of a hedge row 
changing of fences, or the use of te 
porary fences. In the establishment of 
a pasture or wood lot, the desired spx 
are selected and planted rather than 
lowing a survival of the fittest among 
existing species, most of which are usua 


ly not too desirable 
Altogether, the Soil Conservation Set 
ice lists 59 standard physical practices 


but many of these-are simple variations 


of a few basic ones such as vegetative 
cover, rotation, fertilization. contour cul- 
tivation, strip-cropping, terracing. and 


drainage. Not all of the basic ones are 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Editor’s Note: This is the seventeenth 
and final in our series of articles on the 
LAA board of directors. 


HEN a farmer points to a neigh- 
bor and says: ‘That fellow 
started from scratch,” no doubt 
you will detect a hint of praise 
in. his voice. 

“He started from scratch,” is one of 
the finest compliments one farmer can pay 
another because the phrase means far 
more than the words say. The words 
simply mean the neighbor started farm- 
ing with little or nothing. You could 
say that about a lot of people. 

Actually the phrase has come to mean 
that from leatbe beginnings your neigh- 
bor has attained some degree of success 
in the eyes of his friends and nei rs. 
It means that he has lived a con- 
structive life; that he has rendered his 
community some worthwhile service; that 
he has reared a healthy, happy family 
that is a credit to the apace. a and 
above all, that he has been a good farmer, 
and a successful one. 

Floyd E. Morris of near Buffalo, 14 
miles east of Springfield, started from 
scratch. Today, he is vice-president of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, the 
largest State Farm Bureau in the nation. 
As such, he works in the interest of agri- 
culture not only at the community level 
but also at the state level. And last 
spring he testified for the IAA before a 


BUSY VICE 


, 


IAA Official Devotes Considerable 
Time and Effort in Furthering 
Interests of Illinois Agriculture 


PRESIDENT 


Senate committee in Washington on a 
long-term national farm program. 

Vice-President Morris was born in 
Lincoln in Logan county, the youngest 
of nine children. His father was a 

ter who decided to move to an 
80-acre farm near Hartsburg. Floyd 
was five then. Later the family rented 
160 acres near Beason. When Floyd 
was 11 his father died. His mother 
carried on for four years before return- 
ing to Lincoln. 

Morris worked as a hired hand in 
several places until 1922 when he was 
married to Amelia Sampen, an Emden 
school teacher. At that time he took 
over 320 acres in a livestock share-lease 
near Delavan in Tazewell county. 

In 1926, the Morrises moved to a 
100-acre farm adjacent to the one they 
now occupy. It was one of the Scully 


farms, well-known throughout central 


Illinois. Under the English- Scully 
lease, the tenant buys everything but 
the land from the previous tenant. 

In 1937 the Morrises bought and 
moved to the 120-acre farm they live 
on today. With the Scully lease, the 
Morris operations added up to 220 
acres. 

In 1945 an additional 120 acres were 
rented but that same year Morris was 
elected vice-president of the IAA. As 
his IAA duties increased, he sold his 
Scully lease. Today, Morris operates 
240 acres with a hired man. 

Vice-President Morris is a general 
farmer. Normally he has 30 acres in 
permanent pasture, 40 in oats, 80 in 
corn, 70 in beans, and 20 in clover. 
His rotation is corn, corn, beans, oats, 
clover. 

He was one of the first men in his 
neighborhood to start using grassed 
waterways, The land is fairly level 
except one field which Morris plans to 
contour. All the fields have been 
limed and phosphated. 

Morris hasn’t fed cattle since he left 
the Delavan farm in 1926. He raises 
an average of 100 to 150 hogs each 


year. 
Twelve years ago Mrs. Morris bought 
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eight to 10 milk cows are 
The animals are owned mostly 
by sons, Bob, 21, and Don, 13, as a 
result of Bob's former interest in 4-H 
Club work and Don's present interest. 

Mrs. Morris raises the poultry flock 
of from 300 to 500 birds each year. 
A laying flock of 100 hens is main- 
tained. 


Morris is tall, trim, and muscular. 
He is soft spoken and quiet in his 
manner, calm and methodical in his 
work.. He admits to little formal edu- 
cation on a higher level but his aware- 
ness of this fact has made him one of 
the best read men on the IAA board. 
ne is his hobby and in particular 
the ly of problems of agriculture. 

He is proud of his family of four 
children—Kathryn, 25, a registered 
nurse who served in the army during 
the war, is married to Floyd Dale and 
lives in Springfield with their three 
small sons; Jean, 23, is married to 
Fred Siemert, a district forester with the 
state forestry department now on leave of 
absence to study for his master’s degree 
at Penn State College; Bob, 21, started 
his third year this fall in: agricultural en- 
gineering at the University of Illinois. He 
served in the navy during the war; Don, 
13, works diligently on his 4-H projects 
and attends local school. 

Morris joined the Sangamon County 
Farm Bureau in 1926, the year he 
started farming in the county. He took 
part in. the numerous member drives 
and served on the county board of di- 
rectors and later as vice-president of 
the County Farm Bureau. He was 
elected to the IAA board in 1944 and as 
vice-president in 1945. 

The IAA vice-president was on the 
first corn-hog temporary committee in 
1931 and served as secretary-treasurer 
of the permanent committee until 1938 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't. Editor, IAA RECORD 


when he was elected chairman and served 
for two years. 


He is a member of the board of 
trustees of his local Methodist church, 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Mechanicsburg township, and a former 
member of the Buffalo school board. 
Morris was a key figure in the establish- 
ment of the Tri-City school district 
which resulted in the successful consoli- 
dation of three high schools located in 
Mechanicsburg, Buffalo, and Dawson. 
The first move in this consolidation was 
made in the early 30's. The school was 
ready for use in the fall of 1938. 


On the state level he is vice-president 
of Country Mutual Casual mpany, 
Country Life Insurance Company, a 
member ef the board of directors. of 
Illinois Farm Supply Company, and 
Country Mutual Fire Company, and a 


MARKET PRICES ABOVE SUPPORT LEVEL 


For most of the important farm commodities for which Government price-support 
programs are available, the level of support is below the market price. Here is a 


comparison for 1948 crops of 


national averages of price-support levels, parity 


prices, and prices received by farmers as of August 15, 1948: 


Sends svn >> 5 fa, 
ss -.:..+.. 18,20 


Wool (per Ib., shorn wool 
basis 


54 
2.41 


arity 
8-15-48 Nat. Average 


Price Support Prices Received by 
Farmers 8-15-48 


No support 


35 
2.18 


1.81 1,29 
1.61 90% of 9-15 parity 
2.22 2.00 
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member of the IAA public relations 
committee and finance committee. 
which keeps an eye on IAA funds. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany will be held in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Tuesday, 
the 16th day of November, 1946, 
at 1:00 P.M., to receive, consider and 
if approved, confirm and ratify the 
reports of the officers and of the 

of Directors of the Company 
for the year ending December 31, 
1947; to elect directors for the com- 
ing year and for the transaction of 
such further and other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 


Otto Steffey, Secretary 
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Editor's Note: This 1s the seventeenth 
and final in our series of articles on the 
[AA board of directors. 


HEN a farmer points to a neigh- 
bor and says: “That fellow 
started from scratch,” no doubt 
you will detect a hint of praise 
in his voice. 

“He started from scratch,” is one of 
the finest compliments one farmer can pay 
another because the phrase means far 
more than the words say. The words 
simply mean the neighbor started farm- 
ing with little or nothing. You could 
say that about a lot of people. 

Actually the phrase has come to mean 
that from humble beginnings your neigh- 
bor has attained some degree of success 
in the eyes of his friends and neighbors. 
It means that he has lived a good, con- 
structive life; that he has rendered his 
community some worthwhile service; that 
he has reared a healthy, happy family 
that is a credit to the community; and 
above all, that he has been a good farmer, 
and a successful one. 

Floyd E. Morris of near Buffalo, 14 
miles east of Springfield, started from 
scratch. Today, he is vice-president of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, the 
largest State Farm Bureau in the nation. 
As such, he works in the interest of agri- 
culture not only at the community level 
but also at the state level. And last 
spring he testified for the IAA before a 
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Vice President Morris smiles as grandsens stick hands in 
Above: 


He watches Don groom calf for his 
4-H Club project. 


PRESIDENT 


| IAA Official Devotes Considerable | «> 
| Time and Effort in Furthering : 


Interests of Illinois Agriculture 


Senate committee in Washington on a 
long-term national farm program. 

Vice-President Morris was born in 
Lincoln in Logan county, the youngest 
of nine children. His father was a 
carpenter who decided to move to an 
80-acre farm near Hartsburg. Floyd 
was five then. Later the family rented 
160 acres near Beason. When Floyd 
was 11 his father died. His mother 
carried on for four years before return- 
ing to Lincoln. 

Morris worked as a hired hand in 
several places until 1922 when he was 
married to Amelia Sampen, an Emden 
school teacher. At that time he took 
over 320 acres in a livestock share-lease 
aear Delavan in Tazewell county. 

In 1926, the Morrises moved to a 
100-acre farm adjacent to the one they 
now occupy. It was one of the Scully 


Vice President 

“ Morris combines a 
r field of rye he ex- 
perimented with 

at this past summer. 
: Riding behind him 
Is Bob Etherton, the 

combine operator. 


farms, well-known throughout centra! 
Illinois, Under the English-type Scully 
lease, the tenant buys everything but 
the land from the previous tenant. 

In 1937 the Morrises bought and 
moved to the 120-acre farm they live 


on today, 
Morris operations added up to 220 
acres. F 
In 1945 an additional 120 acres were 
rented but that same year Morris was 
elected vice-president of the IAA. As 


his IAA duties increased, he sold his , 


Scully lease. Today, Morris operates 
240 acres with a hired man. 

Vice-President Morris is a general , 
farmer. Normally he has 30 acres in 
permanent pasture, 40 in oats, 80 in ‘ 
corn, 70 in beans, and 20 in clover 
His rotation is corn, corn, beans, oats, 
clover. 

He was one of the first men in his | 
neighborhood to start using grassed ‘ 
waterways. The land is fairly level | 
except one field which Morris plans to 
contour. All the fields have been 
limed and phosphated. 

Morris hasn't fed cattle since he left 
the Delavan farm in 1926. He raises 
an average of 100 to 150 hogs each 
year. 

Twelve years ago Mrs. Morris bought 
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a couple of ewes. Now they keep about 
50 sheep, market the wool and sell the 
males. 

About eight to 10 milk cows are 
kept. The animals are owned mostly 
by sons, Bob, 21, and Don, 13, as a 
result of Bob's former interest in 4-H 
Club work and Don’s present interest. 

Mrs. Morris raises the poultry flock 
of from 300 to 500 birds each year. 
A laying flock of 100 hens is main- 
tained. 

Morris is tall, trim, and muscular. 
He is soft spoken and quiet in his 
manner, calm and methodical in his 
work. He admits to little formal edu- 
cation on a higher level but his aware- 
ness of this fact has made him one of 
the best read men on the IAA board. 
Reading is his hobby and in particular 
the study of problems of agriculture. 

He is proud of his family of four 
children—Kathryn, 25, a_ registered 
nurse who served in the army during 
the war, is married to Floyd Dale and 
lives in Springfield with their three 
small sons; Jean, 23, is married to 
Fred Siemert, a district forester with the 
state forestry department now on leave of 
absence to study for his master’s degree 
at Penn State College; Bob, 21, started 
his third year this fall in agricultural en- 
gineering at the University of Illinois. He 
served in the navy during the war; Don, 
13, works diligently on his 4-H projects 
and attends local school. 

Morris joined the Sangamon County 
Farm Bureau in 1926, the year he 
started farming in the county. He took 
part in the numerous member drives 
and served on the county board of di- 
rectors and later as vice-president of 
the County Farm Bureau. He was 
elected to the IAA board in 1944 and as 
vice-president in 1945. 

The IAA vice-president was on the 
first corn-hog temporary committee in 
1931 and served as secretary-treasurer 
of the permanent committee until 1938 


Members of the Morris family shown together are, left to right: 


son Don, 13, at piano; 


Vice President Morris with grandsons, Bill and Bob, son Bob, 21; Mrs. Morris; and daugh- 
ter, Jean, 23, Mrs. Fred Siemert. 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't. Editor, IAA RECORD 


when he was elected chairman and served 
for two years. 


He is a member of the board of 
trustees of his local Methodist church, 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Mechanicsburg township, and a former 
member of the Buffalo school board. 
Morris was a key figure in the establish- 
ment of the Tri-City school district 
which resulted in the successful consoli- 
dation of three high schools located in 
Mechanicsburg, Buffalo, and Dawson. 


The first move in this consolidation was 


made in the early 30's. The school was 
ready for use in the fall of 1938. 


On the state level he is vice-president 
of Country Mutual Casualty Company, 
Country Life Insurance Company. a 
member of the board of directors of 
Illinois Farm Supply Company, and 
Country Mutual Fire Company, and a 


MARKET PRICES ABOVE SUPPORT LEVEL 


For most of the important farm commodities for which Government price-support 
programs are available, the level of support is below the market price. Here is a 
comparison for 1948 crops of national averages of price-support levels, parity 
prices, and prices received by farmers as of August 15, 1948: 


Parity Price Support Prices Received by 

1948 Commodity 8-15-48 Nat. Average Farmers 8-15-48 
Cattle, beef (per cwt.) $13.60 No support $24.40 
Sheep (per cwt.) No support 10.20 
Lambs (per cwt.) . 15.80 No support 24.80 
Hogs (per cwt.) .. 18.20 16.84 27.10 
Wool (per Ib., shorn wool 

| grease basis) .. 453 423 471 
Eggs (per doz.-operative 

in Midwest) 54 35 492 

Soybeans (per bu.) .. 2.41 2.18 2.91 
Rye (per bu.) ....... 1.81 1.29 1.46 
Corn (per bu.) .. 1.61 90% of 9-15 parity 1.91 
Wheat (per bu.) 2.22 2.00 1.96 
Oats (per bu.) 1.00 -70 688 
Barley (per bu.) 1.55 1.15 1.14 
Potatoes, late (per cwt.) 1.86 1.25 - 1.75 1.58 
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Mrs. Morris comes out to watch her hus- 
band work In their flower and vegetable 
garden. 


member of the IAA public relations 
committee and finance committee 
which keeps an eye on IAA funds 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
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Above are the new office and yards of the Adams County Marketing Association at 


Camp Point. 


ROUBLES? Sure, we've had plenty. 
Almost more than our share, young 
Gene Shaver, manager of the new 
livestock co-op yards in Adams 
county, admitted readily. 

But in spite of set backs the young 
marketing cooperative Shaver manages 
handled more than a million dollars 
worth of hogs during their first year of 
operation. And more important, raised 
the general price level on hogs from 25 
to 50 cents a hundred. 

The new Adams County Marketing As- 
sociation organized a year ago at Quincy. 
It took over the yards and the business of 
the old shippers’ association. 

“Then shortly after we started buying 
we were notified we were losing our 
lease” Shaver related. ‘So we decided to 
build yards more centrally located than 
Quincy.” 

Camp Point was settled on as being 
more nearly in the center of the county. 
They moved into the present location 
July 19. 

“It means we'er still new at Camp 
Point,” Shaver said. “And much of our 
business still comes from the Quincy 
area.” 

Last year Adams county farmers were 
flooded out in the low country, and 
burned out in the hills. They had a poor 
corn crop. And that resulted in a small 
hog crop this year. All the buyers are 
feeling its effect. 

The cooperative also has faced stiff 
competition from the seven direct buyers 
in the county. 

“And it’s partly a problem of letting 
the farmers know how we operate,” 
Shaver said. For one thing, the Adams 
yard completes most of its buying in the 
early afternoon, generally by 2 o'clock. 
Most farmers there have been used to 
selling late in the afternoon. 

The Adams County Marketing Associa- 
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tion is a member company of the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association, a state- 
wide marketing a affiliated with 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Both county and state companies have 
been set up to help farmers market their 
hogs closer to their homes and to furnish 
proper grading and weighing. 

Any farmer who sells his hogs to the 
Adams co-op knows how much he will be 
bid for his hogs before they leave his 
feediot. He is paid cash for his hogs as 
soon as they are graded and weighed in 
at the yards. 

All hogs are sold through the state 
sales office at Decatur where orders are 
taken for carload lots. 

The state office can demand competitive 
bidding because, through its volume, it 
reaches buyers in Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Phila- - 


delphia, and points throughout the east 
and west. 

The Adams county yards at Camp 
Point is one of 16 yards in this fast- 
growing group of county-wide marketing 
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IAA RECORD 


Gene Shaver (right) 
talks beef and beef 
prices with Charles 
Kopsieker, who owns 
fine Hereford herd 
with son, Ralph. The 
Kopsiekers have sold 
stock through new 
marketing point. 


yards affiliated with the Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association. 

Other yards are located at Blooming- 
ton, Champaign, Danville, Paris, Shelby- 
ville (with a branch at Effingham), De- 
catur, Stronghurst, Rushville, Freeport 
(with a branch at Lena), Camp Point, 
Elvaston, Aledo, Cambridge, Erie, 
Bluffs, and Princeton. 

The Camp Point yards are of cement 
block construction. The aluminum roof 
reflects the sun’s rays and helps make 
them cool in summer. The yards, and 
an office building were constructed at a 
cost of about $10,000. 

Gene Shaver, the manager, was reared 
on a farm near Rushville. He worked in 
livestock yards in Iowa before coming to 
the yards at Quincy, and later, Camp 
Point. 

The Adams county cooperative is 
bringing a cash market direct to the 
farmer's feedlot. But even more important 
in the eyes of such local farmers as 
Charles Kopsieker: “It is restoring com- 


petition.” 


Plans well underway 


for 34th annual meeting 
Illinois Agricultural Ass'‘n. 


) LANS are now well underway for 

the 34th annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association which 
will be held Nov. 15-18 at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. The 1947 meeting 
was held in St. Louis. Ransom Aldrich 
of Mississippi, former member of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
board of directors, has been invited to 
speak at the IAA convention. 

The November issue of the IAA 
RECORD will carry the complete program 
including times and places for meetings 
of the Associated Companies of the 
IAA. 
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: This is the season of the year 
when egg prices become more 
favorable. 

The experienced poultry- 
man will start NOW to build 
his pullet flock, so that by 

; November he will be able to 
cash in on the seasonably 
higher prices. 


“FREE CHOICE” FEEDING 


During recent years this program has become very popular because 
of its convenience and the economy it effects in time and labor 
“Free Choice” is a method of feeding BLUE SEAL POULTRY BAL- 
ANCER with farm grains. This allows the pullets to balance their own 
> rations according to their individual requirements. 
“ ‘*Free Choice” eliminates grinding and mixing—or purchasing a 
fay mash if farm grains are available. 


| Begin WOW ow one 


Blue Seal Feeds are distributed by Local companies 
affiliated with 
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: Or 
| NOVEMBER * 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S.DEARBORN ST. - CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


PLAN NOW * - 


“MASH and GRAIN” FEEDING 


This program is widely used and well-adapted in grain-deficient 
areas. The “mash and grain” method consists of feeding BLUE 
SEAL LAY MASH and hand-feeding whole farm grains. 
Where supplies of farm grains are adequate, an economical 
lay mash can be made by mixing ground grain with BLUE SEAL 
POULTRY SUPPLEMENT according to directions on the tag. 


Gf these systems! 
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But in spite of set backs the young 
marketing cooperative Shaver manages 
handled more than a million dollars 
worth of hogs during their first year of 
operation. And more important, raised 
the general price level on hogs from 25 
to 50 cents a hundred. 

The new Adams County Marketing As- 
sociation organized a year ago at Quincy. 
It took over the yards and the business of 
the old shippers’ association. 

“Then shortly after we started buying 
we were notified we were losing our 
lease” Shaver related. ‘So we decided to 
build yards more centrally located than 
Quincy.” 

Camp Point was settled on as being 
more nearly in the center of the county. 
They moved into the present location 
July 19. 

“It means we'er still new at Camp 
Point,’ Shaver said. “And much of our 
business still comes from the Quincy 
area.” 

Last year Adams county farmers were 
flooded out in the low country, and 
burned out in the hills. They had a poor 
corn crop. And that resulted in a small 
hog crop this year. All the buyers are 
feeling its effect. 
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tion 1s a member company of the Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association, a state- 
wide marketing cooperative affiliated with 
the Hlinois Agricultural Association. 

Both county and state companies have 
been set up to help farmers market their 
hogs closer to their homes and to furnish 
proper grading and weighing. 

Any farmer who sells his hogs to the 
Adams co-op knows how much he will be 
bid for his hogs before they leave his 
feedlot. He is paid cash for his hogs as 
soon as they are graded and weighed in 
at the yards. 

All hogs are sold through the state 
sales office at Decatur where orders are 
taken for carload lots. 

The state office can demand competitive 
bidding because, through its volume, it 
reaches buyers in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Phila- 
delphia, and points throughout the east 
and west. 

The Adams county yards at Camp 
Point is one of 16 yards in this fast- 
growing group of county-wide marketing 
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yards affiliated with the Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association. 

Other yards are located at Blooming- 
ton, Champaign, Danville, Paris, Shelby- 
ville (with a branch at Effingham), De- 
catur, Stronghurst, Rushville, Freeport 
(with a branch at Lena), Camp Point, 
Elvaston, Aledo, Cambridge, Erie, 
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The Camp Point yards are of cement 
block construction. The aluminum roof 
reflects the sun’s rays and helps make 
them cool in summer. The yards, and 
an office building were constructed at a 
cost of about $10,000. 

Gene Shaver, the manager, was reared 
on a farm near Rushville. He worked in 
livestock yards in Iowa before coming to 
the yards at Quincy, and later, Camp 
Point. 

The Adams county cooperative is 
bringing a cash market direct to the 
farmer's feedlot. But even more important 
in the eyes of such local farmers as 
Charles Kopsieker: “‘It is restoring com- 
petition.” 


Plans well underway 
for 34th annual meeting 
Illinois Agricultural Ass‘n. 


LANS are now well underway for 

the 34th annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association which 
will be held Nov. 15-18 at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. The 1947 meeting 
was held in St. Louis. Ransom Aldrich 
of Mississippi, former member of the 
American Farm Bureau _ Federation 
board of directors, has been invited to 
speak at the IAA convention. 

The November issue of the IAA 
RECORD will carry the complete program 
including times and places for meetings 
of the Associated Companies of the 
IAA. 
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This is the season of the year 
when egg prices become more 
favorable. 

The experienced poultry- 
man will start NOW to build 
his pullet flock, so that by 
November he will be able to 
cash in on the seasonably 
higher prices. 


ie rPyqyivl ; si 

During recent years this program has become very popular because 
of its convenience and the economy it effects in time and labor 

‘Free Choice” is a method of feeding BLUE SEAL POULTRY BAL- 
ANCER with farm grains. This allows the pullets to balance their own 
rations according to their individual requirements. 

‘Free Choice” eliminates grinding and mixing—or purchasing a 
fay mash if farm grains are available. 


Blue Seal Feeds are distributed by Local companies 
affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. + CHICAGO 5, ILL 


OCTOBER, 1948 


This program is widely used and well-adapted in grain-deficient 
areas. The ‘mash and grain" method consists of feeding BLUE 
SEAL LAY MASH and hand-feeding whole farm grains. 
Where supplies of farm grains are adequate, an economical 
lay mash can be made by mixing ground grain with BLUE SEAL 
POULTRY SUPPLEMENT according to directions on the tag 
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Mrs. Opal Schirch, McLean, dis- Ed Dugan, Kane, defeats Albert 


HOT TIME AT THE FESTIVAL | 


ES, it was hot. Hotter than the 
inside of an incubator. But that 
didn’t stop 5,000 rural Illinois 
athletes, dancers, and singers 
from exerting every effort to 

bring glory to their home counties.’ 

They had come from every section 
of Illinois to vie for championships in 
every sport in the book and they 
weren't going to let a little heat stop 
them from giving the best they had. 

We said it last years we say it again 
this year—the 1948 Sports Festival was 
the biggest and best on record. There 
were more contestants; there were more 
contests; and there were more spec- 
tators. 

Good sportsmanship and clean, hard 
play marked the rural olympics as bowl- 
ers, ball players, and barber shop quar- 
tets did their best in two-days filled 
with games, music, and dancing. 


<tegd e : 
Left: Smiling following her v 


Symbolic of the fine sportsmanship 
and the colorful pageantry of the games 
was the crowning of the Queen of 
Sports by Bob Prymuski, veteran tackle 
of the University of Illinois football 
team. Miss Betty Farrell, DeKalb, was 
chosen queen by a vote of women 
winners. 

The nineteen-year-old Queen of 
Sports was a pitcher on the DeKalb 
girls’ softball team which won the state 
gitls’ open class title for the second 
year in succession. Born and reared on 
a farm, Betty is now a junior at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. 

Champaign county repeated last 
year’s triumph by amassing the most 
points of any county in the festival— 
4,935. Kane county ranked first in the 
folk festival with 2,860 points. Cham- 
paign’s points included 2,975 in sports 
events and 1,960 in the folk festival 


events. Champaign was high county in 
sports events as well as in total points. 

Other counties rating first in their 
districts were: Winnebago, Kane, 
Whiteside, Warren, Livingston, Iro- 
quois, Adams, Sangamon, Bond, Effing- 
ham, Edgar, St. Clair, Richland, Ham- 
ilton, and Jackson. 

Winner of one of the most coveted 
honors of the Sports Festival—the State 
Farm Bureau baseball championship— 
was Will county. The Joliet-area farm- 
ers pushed out DeKalb in the final 6-2. 
Will held the title in 1934-39-40-41-46. 

Greater than a three-ring circus, the 
Sports Festival was scattered over a 10 
square mile area—from the bowling 
alleys in downtown Champaign to the 
archery courts, and the University golf 
course south of the campus. It was 
just impossible to keep an eye on every- 
thing. 


diving champion is Jo Davis, Champaign. Above: 


William Goff (left), Sangamon 


, defeats D. A. Cad- 
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well, Knox, to win checkers title. 
singles champion is Ray Baker, Ogle, with a 591. 


Right: Bowling 
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Ninth Annual Sports Festival 
sponsored by IAA, County 
Farm and Home _ Bureaus, 
WLS-Prairie Farmer, U. of I. 
Extension, and others, hits a 


new high in participation 
; and attendance. 


On the top floor of the Huff gym 
table tennis enthusiasts slugged away 
for the ping pong championship while 
nearby shuffleboard re were en- 
grossed in their matches. Over in the 
armory sharpshooters banged away in 
the rifle shoot all day Thursday. Bowl- 
ers tossed the ball at the hardwood pins 
all day Thursday, and Friday morning 
too. heat was oppressive but 
bowling gets in your blood and neither 
heat nor cold can stop a rabid kegler. 

All over the campus as far as the eye 
could see there were ball games, from 
the 4-H girls class to men over 35, 
stretching from the stadium south of 


the campus to Illinois field more than a 
mile to the north. 

There were so many good music and 
dancing acts in the folk festival that it 
is difficult to single out any that stood 
far above the rest. The best were rated 
“A” and all were the cream of district 
festivals in which more than 2,000 en- 
trants participated. 

The stifling heat continued through 
the evening programs on Thursday. 
Over at Huff gymnasium, the young- 
sters who like modern dancing swel- 
tered in the 95-degree heat but the 
floor was jammed with dancers just the 
same. At the women’s building old- 
sters and youngsters scraped, bowed, 
and do-si-doed to the notes of the fid- 
dler and the calling of Duke Regnier. 

It was a lot more comfortable out on 
the lawn under the stars in front of 


the University auditorium where sev- 
eral thousand spectators watched the 
best of the folk festival contestants 


present their talent. Another feature 


the short dashes 
was Earl Bomke, Sangamon, were: Gale McDade and Becky 
Ayres, Champaign. 


Boys broad jump 


on this program was the singing of 
three numbers by the Illinois 4-H Club 
Chorus. 

The wilting heat seemed to have lit- 
tle effect on the contestants because 
bright and early the next morning the 
campus was again swarming with com- 
petitors eager to put the finishing 
touches on their opponents. 

Because the Sports Festival conflicted 
with the Grand American Trap Shoot, 
the Sports Festival trap shoot was held 
Aug. 6 at the ign Gun Club. 
The contest drew about 500 entries for 
the trap and skeet events. 

The trap shoot became an exciting 
duel between last year’s champion 
James Holderman, Grundy, and Marion 
Partlow, Clark. Tied at the end of 
their shoot, Partlow won on the shoot- 
off before a large crowd. Partlow also 
headed the Clark county quintet which 
won team honors. In the skeet shoot, 
Wilford Tendick, Logan placed first. 
Team winner was Kankakee. 

(Continued on next page) 


winner Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane, who won 


was Don Anderson, Bureau. honors in several doubles events, 
He jumped 17’ 11”. 


tosses darts. 


Mrs. Opal Schirch, McLean, dis- 
plays form that won her wom- 
en's horseshoes title. 


Ed Dugan, Kane, defeats Albert 
Anderson, Warren, to win table 
tennis singles. 


Bernhardt 


and Sharp, will 
county, are classed as an “A” 
acrobatic dance team. 


Mrs. Mary Schaumburg, iro- 
quoils, takes first in dart throw- 
ing, women's singles. 


HOT TIME AT THE FESTI 


ES, it was hot. Hotter than the 
inside of an incubator. But that 
didn’t stop 5,000 rural Illinois 
athletes, dancers, and singers 
from exerting every effort to 

bring glory to their home counties. 

They had come from every section 
of Illinois to vie for championships in 
every sport in the book and they 
weren't going to let a little heat stop 
them from giving the best they had. 

We said it last year; we say it again 
this year—the 1948 Sports Festival was 
the biggest and best on record. There 
were more contestants; there were more 
contests; and there were more spec- 
tators. 

Good sportsmanship and clean, hard 
play marked the rural olympics as bowl- 
ers, ball players, and barber shop ye 
tets did their best in two-days filled 
with games, music, and dancing. 


Left: 
diving champion is Jo Davis, Champaign. 


Symbolic of the fine sportsmanship 
and the colorful pageantry of the games 
was the crowning of the Queen of 
Sports by Bob Prymuski, veteran tackle 
of the University of Illinois football 
team. Miss Betty Farrell, DeKalb, was 
chosen queen by a vote of women 
winners. 

The nineteen-year-old Queen of 
Sports was a pitcher on the DeKalb 
girls’ softball team which won the state 
girls’ open class title for the second 
year in succession. Born and reared on 
a farm, Betty is now a junior at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. 

Champaign county repeated last 
year's triumph by amassing the most 
points of any county in the festival— 
4,935. Kane county ranked first in the 
folk festival with 2,860 points, Cham- 
paign’s points included 2,975 in sports 
events and 1,960 in the folk festival 
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events. Champaign was high county in 
sports events as well as in total points. 

Other counties rating first in their 
districts were: Winnebago, Kane 
Whiteside, Warren, Livingston, Iro- 
quois, Adams, Sangamon, Bond, Effing- 
ham, Edgar, St. Clair, Richland, Ham- 
ilton, and Jackson. 

Winner of one of the most coveted 
honors of the Sports Festival—the State 
Farm Bureau baseball championship— 
was Will county. The Joliet-area farm- 
ers pushed out DeKalb in the final 6-2 
Will held the title in 1934-39-40-41-46. 

Greater than a three-ring circus, the 
Sports Festival was scattered over a 10 
square mile area—from the bowling 
alleys in downtown Champaign to the 
archery courts, and the University golf 
course south of the campus. It was 
just impossible to keep an eye on every- 
thing. 


Above: 


William Goff (left), Sangamon, defeats D. A. Cad- 


lo 


well, Knox, to win checkers title. Right: 
singles champion is Ray Baker, Ogle, with a 591. 


Bowling 
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Twelve-year-old Dolores Ma- 
ple, Macoupin, wins women's 
shuffleboard singles with ease. 


Ninth Annual Sports Festival 

sponsored by IAA, County 

Farm and Home _ Bureaus, 

WLS-Prairie Farmer, U. of I. 

Extension, and others, hits a 

new high in_ participation 
and attendance. 


On the top floor of the Huff gym 
table tennis enthusiasts slugged away 
for the ping pong championship while 
nearby shuffleboard players were en- 
grossed in their matches. Over in the 
armory sharpshooters banged away in 
the rifle shoot all day Thursday. Bowl- 
ers tossed the ball at the hardwood pins 
all day Thursday, and Friday morning 
too. The heat was oppressive but 
bowling gets in your blood and neither 
heat nor cold can stop a rabid kegler. 

All over the campus as far as the eye 
could see there were ball games, from 
the 4-H girls class to men over 35, 
stretching from the stadium south of 


Champion horseshoe pitcher 
was Eari Bomke, Sangamon, 
last year’s winner. 
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Leslie Allen makes some 
emergency repairs on skirt of 
Diane Seibel, McHenry county. 


Winners of the short dashes 
Gale McDade and Becky 
Ayres, Champaign. 


francis Hazen, 


the campus to Illinois field more than a 
mile to the north. 


There were so many good music and 
dancing acts in the folk festival that it 
is difficult to single out any that stood 
far above the rest. The best were rated 
“A” and all were the cream of district 
festivals in which more than 2,000 en- 
trants participated. 


The stifling heat continued through 
the evening programs on Thursday. 
Over at Huff gymnasium, the young- 
sters who like modern dancing swel- 
tered in the 95-degree heat but the 
floor was jammed with dancers just the 
same. At the women's building old- 
sters and youngsters scraped, bowed, 
and do-si-doed to the notes of the fid- 
dler and the calling of Duke Regnier. 

It was a lot more comfortable out on 
the lawn under the stars in front of 
the University auditorium where sev- 
eral thousand spectators watched the 
best of the folk festival contestants 
present their talent. Another feature 


Boys broad 


Champaign, 
makes a buliseye and wins 
men’s singles event in archery. 


jump winner 
was Don Anderson, Bureau. 
He jumped 17° 11”. 


Lloyd Marceot, Georgia Cook, 
Bond, win ping pong doubles, 
praise of Bernice Engelking. 


on this program was the singing of 
three numbers by the Illinois 4-H Club 
Chorus. 

The wilting heat seemed to have iit- 
tle effect on the contestants because 
bright and early the next morning the 
campus was again swarming with com- 
petitors eager to put the finishing 
touches on their opponents. 

Because the Sports Festival conflicted 
with the Grand American Trap Shoot, 
the Sports Festival trap shoot was held 
Aug. 6 at the Champaign Gun Club. 
The contest drew about 500 entries for 
the trap and skeet events. 

The trap shoot became an exciting 
duel between last year's champion 
James Holderman, Grundy, and Marion 
Partlow, Clark. Tied at the end of 
their shoot, Partlow won on the shoot- 
off before a large crowd. Partlow also 
headed the Clark county quintet which 
won team honors. In the skeet shoot, 
Wilford Tendick, Logan placed first. 
Team winner was Kankakee. 

(Continued on mext page) 


Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane, who won 
honors in several doubles events, 
tosses darts. 


11. Betty Farrell, DeKalb, is crowned Queen of Sports 
by Bob Prymuski, Illinois football tackle. 

12. IAA men defeat farm advisers. Win trophy. Wil- 
bur Smith, F.A.; F. V. Wilcox, and D. Kuntz, IAA. 

13. Women archers line up for title shoot. Winner was 
Mrs. Verna Kern, Macon, (second from right). 

14. Tops among barber shop quartets were the Massac 
Melody Boys of Metropolis with pianist Anna McWade. 


1. lene Kruse, Tazewell, 
Rural Youth bowling singles. 


2. Best high jumper was Lois 
Jett, Bond, at four feet. 


50-yard dash for boys. 


4. Bill. Turner, Jackson, tosses 
shot put 42’ 51,” to win. 


5. It's Turner Mayfield, Adams, 
again. He's three time winner. 


19. Jack Klendwofh, Whit 
winning form in darts singles. 


20. Hog calling champ like k 
Al DeCap, Whiteside county. 


21. Before Minuet Diane Seit 
straightens John Turner's tie. 


22. Bureau county dancers ap 
they go through their steps. 


23. Lena Baird, Vermilion (fa 
wins women’s singles in tabi 


Klendwotth, Whiteside, shows 
form in darts singles. 


calling champ like last year was 
», Whiteside county. 


re Minuet Diane Seibel, McHenry, 
ms John Turner's tie. 


au county dancers appear grim as 
through their steps. 


Baird, Vermilion (facing camera), 
men’s singles in table tennis. 


6. Bernie Moser (far right) of / 


DeKalb wins by a melon seed. | | 


7. Clark Esarey, Wabash, takes’ 
look at world upside down. 


8. Mrs. Neena Fleming, Henry, ¥ 
serves during tennis tourna- ° 


9. A Mclean player makes a 
dazzling recovery during volley 


10. A Winnebago player wal- 
lops ball during 4-H title game 
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15. Coles county boys jump for joy after winning state 
Rural Youth softball title from Fulton county. 


16. Champions in mixed doubles at dart throwing were 
Mrs. Rex Mills and Marion Shumate, both Champaign. 


17. Genevieve Koniak, Macoupin, slides in safe while 
Jocelyn Wisely, Washington, makes first class catch. 


18. The state 4-H Club chorus sings on Auditorium steps 
during Thursday night voriety musical proorem 


11. Betty Farrell, DeKalb, is crowned Queen of Sports 
by Bob Prymuski, Illinois football tackle. 


12. IAA men defeat farm advisers. Win trophy. Wil- 
bur Smith, F.A.; F. V. Wilcox, and D. Kuntz, IAA. 

13. Women archers line up for title shoot. Winner was 
Mrs. Verna Kern, Macon, (second from right). 

14. Tops among barber shop quartets were the Massac 
Melody Boys of Metropolis with pianist Anna McWade. 


1. Hene Kruse, Tazewell, wins 
Rural Youth bowling singles. 


2. Best high jumper was Lois 
Jett, Bond, at four feet. 


3. This is the first heat of the 
50-yard dash for boys. 


4. Bill Turner, Jackson, tosses 
shot put 42’ 51/,” to win. 


5. It's Turner Mayfield, Adams, 
again. He's three time winner. 


19. Jack Klendworth, Whit 
winning form in darts singles 


20. Hog calling champ like Ie 
Al DeCap, Whiteside’ county. 


21. Before Minuet Diane Seit 
straightens John Turner's tie. 


22. Bureau county dancers ap 
they go through their steps. 


23. Lena Baird, Vermilion (fa 
wins women’s singles in table 


Klendworth, Whiteside, shows 
form in darts singles 


calling champ like last year was 
», Whiteside county. 


re Minuet Diane Seibel, McHenry, 
ns John Turner's tie. 


au county dancers appear grim as 
hrough their steps. 


Baird, Vermilion (facing camera), 
men’s singles in table tennis. 


6. Bernie Moser (far right) of 
DeKalb wins by a melon seed. 


7. Clark Esarey, Wabash, tokes 
look at world upside down. 


8. Mrs. Neena Fleming, Henry, 
serves during tennis tourna- 


9. A McLean player makes a 
dazzling recovery during volley 


10. A Winnebago player wal- 
lops ball during 4-H title game 


15. Coles county boys jump for joy after winning state 
Rural Youth softball title from Fulton county. 

16. Champions in mixed doubles at dart throwing were 
Mrs. Rex Mills and Marion Shumate, both Champaign. 
17. Genevieve Koniak, Macoupin, slides in safe while 
Jocelyn Wisely, Washington, makes first class catch 


18. The state 4-H Club chorus sings on Auditorium steps 
during Thursday night variety musical proarn 


How the Counties Finished in the Sports Festival 


DISTRICT | 
Folk 
Festival Sports 
Di Di Total 
490 615 1,105 
= 8 ‘R 
omens 600 600 
100 165 265 
100 160 260 


Warren ........ MS 910 1 
svvceeee 520 1 
Henderson .—— $10 510 
McDonough 190 310 $00 
ncn 410 10 
Fultoa ...... —— 325 
OISTRICT V 
Livingston ..1.775 860 2.635 
McLean ..... 230 1,750 1,980 
Peoria ....... —— 1,555 1,555 
LaSalle ... 860 575 1,435 
Mar.-Put. .... 385 730 LU5 
Woodford ..—— 728 72S 


DISTRICT VI 
Fisteal Sports 
County Division Division Total 
Iroquois ....1.610 1.880 3.490 
Wil 2155 1310 3/465 
Kendall 1,230 595 1.825 
Kankakee .. 100 96S 
= pie — 715 5 
Grundy ome 670 670 
1,885 
975 
885 
45 
20 
2.910 
2.025 
955 
a5 
345 
280 
1,960 2.975 4.835 
Vv 1,980 1.745 3. 
DeWitt 500 300 
—— 380 380 
Douglas _.. — 450 450 
DISTRICT X 
ie a 
acou a . 
Ma a 585 595 
Greene —— S40 540 
Calhoun ....—— —_— — 
Jersey ........—— — — 


DISTRICT Xi 
Fectival Sperta 
County Division vision Total ~ 
ham ..2.000 8s0 2.850 
ecientens Sa 630 630 
——— if 2 
oe ———— 
Macon ......... _ 310 310 
Montgomery —— 200 
DISTRICT Xi 
J = 450 0 
‘as sks 
Gago 655 655 
Crawford ..—— 320 320 
Gerk ......— 250 250 
DISTRICT Xi 
cs 2 LB 
Clinton ...... 290 "355 645 
Washingioa” 130 7 $90 
W 150 240 390 
DISTRICT XIV 
Richland .... 300 405 70S 
Wabash _...—— “4s 
Clay... — 150 150 
DISTRICT XV 
Hamilton ..... — 410 410 
ae —_—— 220 
Siesnbnendeh — 170 170 
Franklin ..... —— 135 135 
DISTRICT XVI 
lackson ..... 940 610 1.550 
ic ....... 770 _ 770 
Pope-Hardin 100 — 100 


Whiteside county's tug o’war team 
wrested the crown from the strong Ver- 
milion team which has held the title 
for the past two years. In another of 
the special events, Turner Mayfield, 
Adams, earned the plaudits of the 
crowd by winning the woodchopping 
contest for the third successive year. 
He chopped through a nine-inch hick- 
ory log in 1 minute and .6 seconds, 


Also defending his hog calling title 
successfully for the third year in a row 
was Alfred DeCap, Whiteside. Ac- 
cording to the judges, DeCap’s voice 
had 1. The greatest pray ors power, 
reaching out to the back field; 2. The 
best ap to the hog, denoting hon- 
esty and a firm conviction that supper 
is ready; 3. The most variety; pigs, 
they’say, get tired of the same old 
monotonous calls; 4. The most origi- 
nal; the hog must know his master’s 
voice; and 5. The clearest and most 
musical; pigs apparently are lovers of 
good poi Bg sig 

At noon Thursday, Russell Parks of 


WLS introduced a number of the early 
winners to the radio audience over the 
Dinnerbell Hour program. President 
Charles B. Shuman and IAA Director 
Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, festival chair- 
man, also spoke. 


At the final session, held in Huff 
gymnasium starting with the Dinner- 
bell Hour Friday, many of the cham- 

ions were introduced to the audience 
including Miss Farrell, the Queen of 
Sports, and her court which included 
about two dozen girl winners in all 
types of competition. 

The traditional IAA Staff-Farm Ad- 
visers game was won for the third 
straight year since the war by the boys 
from Chicago by a score of 10-1. 


Any way you look at the Sports Fes- 
tival, it was a great show. In size and 
variety of musical, dancing, and sports 
events it probably cannot be 
by any rural group in the nation. If 
you didn’t get to the festival this year 
you missed a great deal. Why don't 
you plan now on attending the festival 
in 1949? Tell your farm adviser you 
want to get on one of the county teams. 
Because only by participation can you 
get the fullest enjoyment out of the 
Illinois Farm Sports Festival. 
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CORD 


ARCHERY 
— Ist, Mrs. Robert Kern. 


| WOMEN ; 2nd, 
Fe cee joeiees Soka? 


— Ist, Francis Hazen, Champaign; 2nd, 
Hy Piatt; 3r "h. J Hales, Cham- 


MEN’S OPEN SINGLES — Ist, Ray Baker, Ogle; 
tman, Adams; $rd, Fred Vincent, 
Smith, Macoupin; Sth, Elmer 


OPEN TEAM — lst, Macoupin; 2nd, St. 
3rd, Christian; 4th, Ogle; , Troquois. 


BUREAU BASEBALL TITLE 
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SUMMARIES OF 
FESTIVAL 


EVENTS 


WOMEN'S OPEN SINGLES — ist, Pat Vale, St. 
chnson, DeKalb; 3rd, tell 


Sth, Evelyn Mueller, Ogle : 
fet Bureau, ard Ogle ath, Kanes Sth; Me. 


OPEN CLASS — Ist, Duane 
~—y Oy ey 2nd, Nelson Dinkel, Cham- 
" , George L. Bauer, Bond 


i) 


ey cae ee Som as 

ane — . . Jol le ane; 6 

Whiteside — Ch Cobb, Whiteside; rd. 

Georg L. Bcunr, bend — Mrs. G. L. Bauer. 
na. 


DART THROWING 
MEN SINGLES — Ist, Jack Klendworth, White- 
side; 2nd, A. C. Johnson, Kane; 3rd, Kenneth 
Simpson, Warren. 
WOMEN SINGLES — Ist, Mary Schaumburg, Iro- 
ois; 2nd, Mrs. E: Bonneur, Whiteside; 3rd. 
Mrs. £. Schirch, McLean. 
MIXED DOUBLES — Ist, Mrs. Rex Mills, Cham- 
Rage —Mrs. Marion Shumate, 3 2nd, 
. C. Johnson, Kane — Mrs. Roscoe ; 
Kane; 3rd, Jack Klendworth, Whiteside — Mrs 
Eugene Bonneur, Whiteside. 


FOLK FESTIVAL 
Only those with A ratings listed. 


OPEN ARE DANCE — Leach, LaSalle; 
George s, Whiteside; K. Bauer, White- 
side; R. W. Beeson, Champaign; Ralph McKen- 
RURAL YOUTH FOLK DANCE — Lyle Curley. 
Sangamon. - _ 
4-H FOLK DANCE — Mr. & Mrs. John Memier. 
McHenry; Mrs. Spesard, Vermilion. 

eas Sauce BANDS — LaSalle, Champaign 


DIALOGUES. SKITS AND STUNTS — Normc 
Brenton, Livingston; Ancona Little Women, Liv- 
pgsey Seb and Bovee, Will; Fox River 


NOVELTY 6 RHYTHM BANDS — County Rhythe 
Band, Iroquois; Chambersburg Comm. lub, 
COUNTY BAND — Livingston County 4-H Band: 
Stark Valley 4-H Band. T 

VOCAL MUSIC — Glenn Gordon, Champaign: 
Ed Dew, Ogle. = 


Dir., Carroll; 


Farm Bureau Baseball 
Champions: Will — 
Back row: Weber, Zat- 


Drecksler, McHugh, C. 


Front: 


How the Counties Finished in the Sports Festival 


DISTRICT | 
Polk 
Festival Sports 
County Division Division Total 
Winnebago 490 615 1,105 
Ogle . 130 960 1.090 
Carroll . 250 665 915 
Lee — 600 600 
Stephenson 100 165 265 
Jo Daviess 100 160 260 
| 

DISTRICT ti 
Kane 2,860 1,800 4,660 
DeKalb 1,115 2.425 3.540 
McHenry 1.080 5 1,355 
DuPage 335 $25 860 
ake 100 280 380 
Boone _ 100 100 
Cook = -—— -—— 

DISTRICT tt 
Whiteside _.1.500 1,570 3.070 
Henry wince, 985 1,595 2.560 
Bureau .... 590 1,185 1,775 
Rock Island 380 795 1,175 
| Stark ..... 870 20 890 
Mercer —— 500 $00 

DISTRICT IV 
Warren 345 910 1,255 
Knox . $20 145 665 
Henderson . —— $10 $10 
McDonough 190 310 $00 
Hancock ....—— 410 410 
Fulton _— 325 $25 

DISTRICT V 
Livingston 1.775 860 2,635 
McLean . 230 1,750 1,980 
Peoria ......... — 1,555 1,555 
LaSalle .... 860 575 1,435 
Mar.-Put. .... 385 730 1,115 
Woodford _.—— 72S 725 


DISTRICT VI 


Folk 
Festival Sports 

County Division Division Total 
Iroquois” .....1,610 1,880 3,490 
Will sonsseee Be 1 SS 1,310 3,465 
Kendall .......1,230 $95 1,825 
Kankakee 100 865 965 
Ford ............. —— 71S 715 
Grundy — 670 670 

OISTRICT vil 
Adams 1,045 840 1.885 
Brown 290 685 975 
Pike 400 485 88S 
Schuyler — 45 45 
Morgan — 20 20 
Scott -——- —— — 

DISTRICT Vill 
Sangamon 1,420 1,490 2.910 
Tazewell .... 885 1,140 2.025 
Mason —— 955 955 
Logan —— 475 475 
Menard .... 200 145 345 
Cass .. 190 30 280 

DISTRICT IX 
Champaign 1.960 2.975 4.935 
Vermilion 1.745 3,725 
Moultrie 610 810 
DeWitt 380 380 
Piatt 380 380 
Douglas 450 450 

DISTRICT X 

Bond we 1 465 1,860 3.325 
Macoupin 1,825 1,110 2,935 
Medison —_ 595 595 
Greene ee $40 540 
Calhoun ..... —— — —_ 
Jersey .......... —— — -—~ 


DISTRICT XI 


Folk 
Festival Sports 

County Division Division Total 
Effingham _.2,000 850 2.850 
Shelby —..... — 630 630 
Christian .... —— 565 
Fayette a 485 485 
Macon .......... —— 310 310 
Montgomery —— 200 200 

DISTRICT Xil 
Edgar . 200 940 1.140 
Jasper .. 490 450 $40 
Coles —— 655 655 
Crawford — 320 320 
Clark... — 250 250 

DISTRICT Xill 
St. Clair . 300 1,265 1,565 
Randolph .. 285 1,255 1,540 
Clinton .. 355 645 
ada sassceacs ae 4 
Washington 240 390 

DISTRICT XIV 
Richland 300 405 705 
Wabash _ 445 445 
Clay 0 150 180 

DISTRICT XV 
Hamilton —_ 410 410 
Jetterson .... —— 220 220 
Saline... —— 170 170 
Franklin — 135 135 

\ 

DISTRICT XVI 
Jackson .. 940 610 1,550 
Massac . 770 — 770 
Pope-Hardin 100 — 100 


Whiteside county's tug o war team 
wrested the crown from the strong Ver- 
milion team which has held the title 
for the past two years. In another of 
the special events, Turner Mayfield, 
Adams, earned the plaudits of the 
crowd by winning the woodchopping 
contest for the third successive year. 
He chopped through a nine-inch hick- 
ory log in 1 minute and .6 seconds, 


Also defending his hog calling title 
successfully for the third year in a row 
was Alfred DeCap, Whiteside. Ac- 
cording to the judges, DeCap’s voice 
had 1. The greatest carrying power, 
reaching out to the back field; 2. The 
best appeal to the hog, denoting hon- 
esty and a firm conviction that supper 
is ready; 3. The most variety; pigs, 
they say, get tired of the same old 
monotonous calls; 4. The most origi- 
nal; the hog must know his master’s 
voice; and 5. The clearest and most 
musical; pigs apparently are lovers of 
good music. 


At noon Thursday, Russell Parks of 
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WLS introduced a number of the early 
winners to the radio audience over the 
Dinnerbell Hour program. President 
Charles B. Shuman and IAA Director 
Otto Steffey, Stronghurst, festival chair- 
man, also spoke. 


Sue Davidson, Platt, was first among wom- 
en contestants In the trap shoot. 


At the final session, held in Huff 
gymnasium starting with the Dinner- 
bell Hour Friday, many of the cham- 
pions were introduced to the audience 
including Miss Farrell, the Queen of 
Sports, and her court which included 
about two dozen girl winners in all 
types of competition. 


The traditional IAA Staff-Farm Ad- 
visers game was won for the third 
straight year since the war by the boys 
from Chicago by a score of 10-1. 

Any way you look at the Sports Fes- 
tival, it was a great show. In size and 
variety of musical, dancing, and sports 
events it probably cannot be equaled 
by any rural group in the nation, If 
you didn’t get to the festival this year 
you missed a great deal. Why don’t 
you plan now on attending the festival 
in 1949? Tell your farm adviser you 
want to get on one of the county teams. 
Because only by participation can you 
get the fullest enjoyment out of the 
lilinois Farm Sports Festival. 
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SUMMARIES OF 
FESTIVAL EVENTS 


ARCHERY 

WOMEN — lst, Mrs. Robert Kern, Macon; 2nd, 
Edith Hvalgren, Whiteside; 3rd, Nancy Denby, 
Macoupin; 4th, Joan Nelson, DeKalb. 
MEN — Ist, Francis Hazen, Champaign; 2nd, 
John Linengood, Piatt; 3rd, R. J. Hales, Cham- 

ign; 4th, Mason Burd, Vermilion: 5th, Virgil 
ewes, Piatt 


BASEBALL 


Final: Will 6, DeKalb 2. Consolation: Peoria 
won on forfeit from Champaign 


BOWLING 

MEN’S OPEN SINGLES — lst, Ray Baker, Ogle; 
2nd, Art Holtman, Adams; 3rd, Fred Vincent, 
Henry; 4th, Stanley Smith, Macoupin; 5th, Elmer 
Degen, Randolph. 

MEN’S OPEN TEAM — lst, Macoupin; 2nd, St 
Clair; 3rd, Christian; 4th, Ogle; 5th, Iroquois 
WOMEN’S OPEN TEAM — Ist, DeKalb; 2nd, St 
Clair; 3rd, Christian; 4th, Ogle; Sth, Iroquois 


WILL COUNTY WINS FARM 
BUREAU BASEBALL TITLE 


ILL COUNTY won the state champion- 

ship of the Illinois Farm Bureau base- 

ball league by defeating DeKalb county 
6-2 at the Illinois Farm Sports Festival. 

Third place went to Champaign county on 
a forfeit from Peoria county. 

A home run by Seehausen, Will county 
second baseman, with two men on base in 
the first half of the ninth inning, clinched the 
game and Will county's sixth league title in 
the 20 years of championship competition. 
To open the ninth, with the score tied at two- 
all, Drecksler singled and was moved to 
second on McQuarrie’s sacrifice. Smith, the 
pitcher, walked. McHugh singled to right on 
a three-two pitch scoring Drecksler. Then 
Seehausen drove his homer over the right 
fielder’s head, Smith and McHugh counting 
ahead of him. Box Score: 


WILL 


R. McHugh, If 
Seehausen. 2b 
Fitzer. rf 
Stoeyen, cf 
C. Bormet. 3b 
Broadrick. 1b 
Drecksler. ss 
McQuarrie, c 
Smith, p 
Totals 
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Latimer. lf 

Nelson. ss 

Joe Johnson, 3b 

Maxwell, rf 

W. Challand, Ib 

R. Challand, Ib 

Tindall, c 

bless ef 
urlby. p 

Berg. Yb 

Chambers* 

Totals 

*Singled for Berg in 9th 

Score by Innings 

De Kalb 000 110 000 

Will 000 001 014 

Home run—Seehausen. Struck out—Smith 4, 

Thurlby 6. Bases on balls—Smith 2, Thurlby 4. 

Hit by pitcher—by Thurlby. Fitzer; by Smith. 

Maxwell. Sacrifice hits—Nelson, Jce Johnson. 

Seehausen. Umpires—Dexter at plate, Unser Ist 

base, Moore 3rd base. 
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High team in the state trap shoot was Clark 
county. Here they are left to right, back: 
Art Stifal, Marion Partlow, Homer Hart. 
Front: C. R. Cochanour, Stanley Vaught. 


WOMEN’S OPEN SINGLES — Ist, Pat Vale, St 
Clair; 2nd, Florence Johnson, DeKalb; 3rd, Zella 
Dufmer, Macoupin; 4th, Irene Smith, Macoupin; 
Sth, Evelyn Mueller, Ogle 

RURAL YOUTH MEN'S TEAM — Ist, Madison; 
2nd, Bureau; 3rd, Ogle; 4th, Kane; Sth, Mc- 
Donough. 

RURAL YOUTH WOMEN’S TEAM — Ist, Taze- 
well; 2nd, DeKalb; 3rd, Ogle; 4th, Champaign; 
Sth, Rock Island 

RURAL YOUTH MEN'S aeetee — Ist, Wilbur 
Klueter, Madison; 2nd, H. Gross, Ogle; 3rd 
Homer Blunier, Woodford: 4th, Harold Strum. 
Kane; Sth, Floyd Langenwalter Madison. 
RURAL YOUTH WOMEN’S SINGLES — Ist, Ilene 
Kruse, Tazewell; 2nd. Irene Koch, Tazewell; 3rd 
Elma Weip, Ogle; 4th, Ad Dean, Champaign; 
Sth, Marcella Pisie: DeKalb. 

RURAL YOUTH MIXED DOUBLES — Ist, Bond: 
2nd, Kane; 3rd, Fayette; 4th, Bureau; Sth, Taze- 
well 


CHAIR QUOITS 


MEN’S OPEN CLASS SINGLES — 
Hudson, Whiteside : 2nd, Nelson Dinkel, Cham- 


paign; ¢rd, George L Bauer, Bond 


WOMEN’S OPEN CLASS SINGLES — ist, Mrs 
Bob Bismark, Henry; 2nd, Lorna Perkinson, Iro- 
quois; 3rd, Mre. Leeiers, Macoupin 

MIXED DOUnLES — Ist, Mrs. Roscoe Smith 
Kane — A. Johnson, ‘Kane; 2nd, Mrs. Fred 
Rapelencti. wii — Wm. Da Adams: 3rd, F 
Bismark, Henry — Richard Beolens, Henr y 


CHECKERS 
Ist, Wm. Gott, Sangamon; gnd, D. A Cadwell 
Knox; 3rd, John Steele, hneiby; 4th, Robert 
Doubet, Knox 


CLOCK GOLF 
MEN SINGLES — Ist, Howard DeKalb 


| Peddicard, Bond; 3rd, LaVerne Reitz 


WOMEN SINGLES — ist Susan Kessler, Jasper 
21 ean Stay ton, Macoupin; 3rd, Mrs Fred 
Kaperman Wi 

MIXED DOUBLES — Ist, Mrs. Roscoe Smith 
Kane — A son, | 2nd, Carlos Cobb 


W Whiteside; 3rd 


Ww 


Georg 5 ‘Mrs. G. L. Bauer 
Bon 
DART THROWING 
vid SINGLES — Ist, Jack Klendworth, White 
n A. C Jot ns Kane; 3rd, Kenneth 
WwW arren 


MIXED DOUBLES — 1 
Rouge —Mrs. Marion S! 


Rex Mills, Cham 
Champai gn 2nd 


Kane , Roscoe Smith 
Klendworth niteside — Mrs 
Whiteside 


FOLK FESTIVAL 
Only those with A ratings listed 
OPEN FOLE DANCE — G. L. Cottey, Ettingham 
Don McCly, Kane 
RURAL YOUTH SQUARE DANCE — Ray Leach 
aSalie; George’ Bauer, Bond; Bill Grommet S: 
Clair; Marilyn Burgerer, Richland George Mat 
thews, Whiteside; Rolend Fairham, Henry 
4-H SQUARE DANCE — Mary Belle Eichhore: 
Secs ok a Opal Ciayton, Adams; Glen Cuttey 
E gham 
OPEN SQUARE DANCE — R 
George Matthews, Whiteside; K 
side; R. W. Beeson, Champaign; 
zie, Kane 
RURAL YOUTH FOLK DANCE — Lyle Curley 
Sangamon 
4-H FOLK DANCE — Mr. & Mrs. Jonn Memler 
McHenry; Mrs. Spesard, Vermilion 
hes DANCE BANDS — LaSalle, Champaign 
Whiteside 
DIALOGUES, SKITS AND STUNTS _ 
Brenton, Livingston; Ancona Little W 
ingston; Bob and Nancy Bovee, Will 
Pals, Kane 
NOVELTY & RHYTHM BANDS — County Rhy 
Band, Iroquois; Chambersburg Co 
Pike 
COUNTY BAND — Livingston County 4-H Band 
Stark Valley 4-H Band 


Le 


VOCAL MUSIC — Glenn Gordon, Champcigr 
Ed Dew. Ogle 

BARBERSHOP UARTET — Iroquois Four, Ir 
quois; County Four. Kendall 

i. VOCAL GROUP — Oncrge Quartet, Ver 


Rosemary Link cc Knox; Wayne 
Walk Ruth Ann Farrell, Dir, Kane 

- Jackson; Mrs. G H. Beacom 
ae Wade, Acc., Massac 


ACROBATIC AND TAP — Hasler, Abbot Fry 


THE 
CHAMPS 


Farm Bureay Bosebal! 
Champions: Will — 
Back row: Weber, Zat- 
tau, Lawrence, Hons- 
bruch, Jacobs, R. Bor- 
met, Miller, irwin. 
Second row: Stoeyen 


Broaodrick, Fitzer 

Drecksier, McHugh, C. 
Bormet, Seehausen 
Front: McQuarrie, 


Seeley, Smith. Bat- 
boys are Riley, Pat- 
terson, Murphy. 
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FOLK FESTIVAL (Cont.) 


Vermilion; Clark Triplets, McLean; Hudson & 
Wilson, Champaign; Happy Go-Getters, Knox; 
Sharp & Bernhardt, Wil; Von Alven Sisters, 
Will; Joycelyn Wisely, Washington; Scheeler and 
Schoeller, Livingston. 


INSTRUMENTAL — McFarland & Grimes, Edgar; 
Billy Don, David Seymour, Vermilion; Trombone 
Quartette, McHenry; Happy Helpers, Jackson; 
James, Richard Marjorie Bailey, Kane; Rich- 
ard Smith, Iroquois; Kimpling and Rhode, Livings- 
ton; Anderson & Bushmen, Iroquois. 


ADULT VOCAL GROUP — Sharp Trio, Iroquois; 
Wayne Churchill, Dir. 


gous SONG OR BALLAD SINGERS — Kara 
ee y, Sangamon; Mary Biesenthal, Sangamon; 
Kelso Sharp, Will; Joe Smith, Bond; Barbara 
Hicks, McDonough; Duo Piano Number, Kendall. 


4-H PHYSICAL FITNESS 


INDIVIDUAL — (in order of scoring) Ist, Duane 
Lanoue, Iroquois; 2nd, Marion Casson, Carroll; 
3rd, Ronald Ropp, McLean; 4th Peg ry Curl, 
Edgar; Sth, Jim Bland, Whiteside; 6th, Ed. Abbott, 
Whiteside. 


TEAMS — lst, McLean, Ronald Ropp-Wallace 
Denzer; 2nd, Iroquois, Duane Lanoue-Eugene 
Tincker; 3rd, Edgar, Mike En lum-Peqgy, url; 
4th, Whiteside, Chuck Rosenberry-Ed Abbott. 


4-H TUMBLING TOURNAMENT 


TEAMS — (In_order of scoring) Ist, Wabash, 
Clark Esarey, Donald Lutz, and Bill Groff; 2nd, 
Lake, Doris Stone, Naomi Brausch and Char- 
lotte Kuebker; 3rd, Iroquois, Duane Lanoue, Ver- 
non Meitts, and Donald Tascher; 4th, DeKalb, 
Charlotte Needban, Marilyn Olsen, and Bonnie 
Mosher; Sth, Saline, George Sutton, Bob Oliver 
and Calvin Sutton. 


GOLF 


INDIVIDUALS — MEN — lst, Marshall Dresser, 
Carroll; 2nd, Dean Stewart, Champaign; 3rd, M 
E. Huelster, Moultrie. 


(Continued on page 24) 


All County Cham- 
pions: DeKalb — Back 
row: Stahl, Smith, 
Prestegaard, Smiley, 
Tompkins, Voss. Front: 
R. Breunig, Chapman, 
Anderson, LeRette, 
Doner, G. Breunig, 
Ropp, Ritter. 


‘Cut Pig Losses to Make Use of More Grain”’ 
— that’s the slogan made to order for the 1948 
record breaking corn crop. Yessir! Any year 


is a good year to cut pig losses — but now it’s 


especially good business because there’s no 
better way to market that ’'48 bumper corn 
crop than through thrifty, healthy pigs. With 
the present favorable corn-hog ratio, don’t take 


chances — vaccinate. 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 


Girls Open Class 
Champions. DeKalb — 
Back row: Colby, Baie, 
Stevens, Kosky, lLe- 
Rette. Second row: 
Arnold, Degner, Besch- 
orner. Front: Heiden- 
thal, Farrell, Colley, 
Wennlund. 
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RISKS 


Surrey with the fringe on top... pleasant memories of 
gentle horsepower when a rare runaway presented the only 
threat to life and limb. Back in the ‘good old days” we 
didn’t have to weigh the risks of speed, bustling traffic, 
powerful machinery — we didn’t have to be prepared with 
ample insurance coverage to protect ourselves and our 
property as we must in this modern age of ruthless, un- 
tamed HORSEPOWER. 

Country Mutual Casualty Company offers Farm Bu- 
reau members low-cost insurance to protect you, in this ma- 
chine age, against liability and property damage. Exten- 
sive coverage will stand by you in your driving, in the event 
of an accident to your employees, in case strangers should 
be harmed by your livestock, your machinery. Unleashed 
horsepower — in tractors, cornpickers, combines, autos, 
trucks — is too dangerous an ally without the precaution 
of adequate insurance. 

Ask your Country Mutual Casualty agent to help you 
determine the amount of liability and property damage in- 
surance best suited to protect your investments. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY Ghicaco 31, nunors 
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Girls Open Class 
Champions. DeKalb — 
Back row: Colby, Baie, 
Stevens, Kosky, lLe- 
Rette. Second row: 
Arnold, Degner, Besch- 
orner. Front: Heiden- 
thal, Farrell, Colley, 
Wennlund. 
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All County Cham- 
pions: DeKalb — Back 
row: Stahl, Smith, 
Prestegaard, Smiley, 
Tompkins, Voss. Front: 
R. Breunig, Chapman, 
Anderson, LeRette, 
Doner, G.  Breunig, 
Ropp, Ritter. 
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‘Cut Pig Losses to Make Use of More Grain”’ 
— that’s the slogan made to order for the 1948 
record breaking corn crop. Yessir! Any year 
is a good year to cut pig losses —— but now it’s 
especially good business because there’s no 
better way to market that °48 bumper corn 
crop than through thrifty, healthy pigs. With 
the present favorable corn-hcog ratio, don’t take 


chances — vaccinate. 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 
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: Surrey with the fringe on top... pleasant memories of 
gentle horsepower when a rare runaway presented the only 
threat to life and limb. Back in the ‘good old days”? we 
didn’t have to weigh the risks of speed, bustling traffic, 
powerful machinery — we didn’t have to be prepared with 

tp ample insurance coverage to protect ourselves and our 

property as we must in this modern age of ruthless, un- 
tamed HORSEPOWER. 

-F Country Mutual Casualty Company offers Farm Bu- 
reau members low-cost insurance to protect you, in this ma- 
i. chine age, against liability and property damage. Exten- 

sive coverage will stand by you in your driving, in the event 

¢ of an accident to your employees, in case strangers should 

: be harmed by your livestock, your machinery. Unleashed 

horsepower —- in tractors, cornpickers, combines, autos, 

trucks — is too dangerous an ally without the precaution 

of adequate insurance. 

Ask your Country Mutual Casualty agent to help you 

ot determine the amount of liability and property damage in- 
surance best suited to protect your investments. 
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SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 22) 
HOG CALLING 


Khair Sa. Cid eke Chen 


MEN DOUBLES — = let, Martin im Mar- 
tin, Champai jad Hexion = Frank 


Lean — Horace Tambling, br poll 
OMEN 


. Joseph Irle — 
Piece. Res 


MEN SINGLES — Ist, Earl Bomke, San: 
2d, Lealie Long. Lee; 3rd, V. Whittles, Macou. 


Women SINGLES — int, Mra, Emest Schirch, 
cLean; x Mills, . 
Mrs. Don Sipple, Whiteside. — 


RIFLE ya 
INDIVIDUAL — MEN — Hanson 
DeKalb; 2nd, Claude Durfee Ps itt ard, Wm. 
Berb, DeKalb. 
INDIVIDUAL — WOMEN — Ist, Florence Hove, 
DeKalb; 2nd, Lois Beatty, Champaign. 
TEAMS — MEN — Ist, De Kalb; 2nd, Champaign; 
3rd, Livingston. 
TEAMS — WOMEN — lst, DeKalb; 2nd, Cham- 


paign. 
SHUFFLEBOARD 

MEN SINGLES — Ist, Robert Bismark, He: 

ona, Berl Wilson, Champaign; 3rd, H.’ B. Wit. 
ken, Iroquois. 

WOMEN SINGLES — lst Detenes Maple, Macou- 

Pini tie for 2nd, Mrs. Rudolph Soucie, Will — 
rs. Bob Bismark, Henry; 4th, Mrs. Walter 
McLean. 


MIXED DOUBLES — Ist, Mary Belcher, Bond — 
Belmont Hoffman, Bond; Znd, A. C. Johnson 
— Mrs. Charles Keasl er, Kane; 3rd, Beverly 
Wilken, Iroquois ns Wilken, Iroquois. 


cities 
ADULT COUNTY LEAGUE — Final: St. Clair 4, 
Iroquois 3. Consolation: Champaign 8, Mc- 
Lean 7. 
Final: DeKalb 10, 


ALL COUNTY SOFTBALL — 
McLean 1. Consolation: Peoria 13, Moultrie 2. 


BOYS ¢H ae - — Livingston 9, is vane 7. 
Consolation: Champaign i, Bureau 1. 
GIRLS 4-H CLUB — Final: Wineshage % Moses 
2. Consolation: Sangamon 12, ‘ashington 3 
FARM BUREAU MEMBERS. 35 YEARS & OVER — 
Final: Vermilion 14 McLean 3. Consolation: 
Champaign 8, De Kalb 4. 

RURAL YOUTH BOYS — Final: Coles 3, Fulton 
2. Consolation: Hancock 11, Bureau 5. 

GIRLS OPEN CLASS — Final: DeKalb 8, Peoria 
2. Consolation: Lee 3, Iroquois 0. 


SWIMMING 
BOYS SO YARD SWIM — 15 YEARS AND UNDER 
— Ist, Robert L. Howe, Champaign; 2nd, Jim 
Price, Bond; 3rd, Gene Hockett, Bond. 
BOYS DIVING —_15 YEARS AND UNDER — Ist, 
Robert +i Howe me = 2nd, Gene Hockett, 
Bond; 3rd, Jim Pri 
BOYS SO Y. hig wt py ae mey Fig, aig 
— Ist, Jess Dowell, Cham 2nd, Gene Dar- 
fler, DuPage; 3rd, Arvid Rock Island. 
Ors DING 6 YEARS AMD GLUE — 
lst, John Gilbert, ar; 2nd, Gene Darfler, 
DuPage; 3rd, Warren Reinecke, Christian. 


Davis, paign; 
Hudson, Champaign; ad, “ Ph angen Will. 
gg ay hg beans 
8 lu am mna 
Davis, Champaign: ‘$rd, Joan ig 2a 1. 
Gin $0 YAND SWIM — 16 AND OVER, — 
Ist, Jo Alice Davis, Cham: 2nd, Susan Ber- 
gaust, Kane; 3rd, “Jean fatech, Peoria. 
GIRLS DIVING — 16 AND OVER —_Ist, Jo 
Alice Davis, Champaign; 2nd, Joan Clements, 
Iroquois. 


SKEET SHOOTING 

TEAM: lst, Kankakee; 2nd, Crawford; 3rd, Logan; 
4th, peed Sth, Shelby. 
INDIVIDUAL — Men: Ist, W. Tendick, 
2nd, G. Van Voorst, Kankakee; 3rd, U. Ten tok, 
Logan; 4th, J. Corpe, McLean; 5th, Bob Foley, 

igar. 
INDIVIDUAL — Women: Ist, Mrs. McBraid, Mc- 
Lean. 


MAN TEAM: Ist, W. Tendick Bs U. Tendick, 
an; 2nd, G. Van Voorst & W. Husfoedt, Kan 
me fen T. Eauiywine & T. T. Ponter. Crawford; 
‘m. Foley & Seo Shoaf, Edgar; Sth, Le- 

Daliahan & E. E. Ayre, Champaign. 


(Coutieaed on page 30) 


Adult County League 
Champions: St. Clair 
— back row, |. to r., 
Selb, R. Baltz, Specich- 
Inger, Siebert, Koer- 
ber, Vogel, Kempf, 
Becker, B. Baltz. Front: 
J. Baltz, Mueth, Miller, 
W. Muskopf, A. Mus- 
kopf, Peter, Krupp. 


VERMILION 


Champions, 35 and 
ever class: Vermilion 
— Back row: Hunt, 
Custer, Melecosky, 
Sawyer, Woodard, 
Norman, Brown, Reb- 
mann, Cottle. Front: 
Sproul, Leonard, Pot- 
ter, Barry, Wise, Dick- 
son, Klayer, Jeffers. 


Asper, Sch neemen. 
Bressner. 


WINNEBAGO 


Girls 4-H Cham- 
pions: Winnebago — 
Back row: Newell, 
N. Gable, Berber, 
Warner, P. Larson, $. 
Larson. Front: B. Lar- 
son, Rasmussen, Ad- 
well, Flora, Newman, 
McDonald, B. Gable. 


' 
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Get Reservations 


In Now For IAA 
Trips East, South 


ee 


HEELS a-rolling.” Everyone 
wants to go! We have a pile 
of oy sree a foot high. It’s 
the IAA caravan train trips 
to the AFBF convention in 
Atlantic City, Dec. 13-16. 

More than 400 Farm Bureau folks have 
already said: “Sure. Let’s go!" We've 
had that many requests. And they're still 
rolling in. So if you want to go, please 
let us know. We're running short of 
train space. 

The latest development along the car- 
avan front is a special side trip! If 
you're going the southern route you'll 
have an invitation to see a big Florida 
ranch, big enough to keep 32 separate 
herds of cattle. And you'll be entertained 
in traditional southern style with a big 
beef barbecue plus a rodeo staged by 
ranch hands. 

Those taking the eastern tour will visit 
the large U. S. Department of Agriculture 
experimental farm at Beltsville, Md., 
where they will see the vast dairy and 
hog projects together with other experi- 
mental work. They will also visit United 
Nations headquarters and see UN in 
action. 

The southern tour will leave on the 
Illinois Central Railroad Dec. 5 and will 
travel through Florida and up the 
Atlantic seaboard -on its way to the 
convention. It leaves the convention Dec. 
16 and arrives in Chicago the next day. 

The eastern train leaves Chicago Dec. 
8 on the Pennsylvania Railroad, arriving 
in Washington, D. C., the next day. After 
special tours throughout eastern states, 
this group will arrive at Atlantic City 
Dec. 13 in time for the convention. The 
train returns to Chicago Dec. 19 by way 
of New York City. 

Reservation requests have been printed 
in the July, August, and September issues 
of the RECORD. You can assure your- 
self of a place on the train of your choice 
by clipping out one of these requests and 
mailing it in to us. 

The southern trip, longer by three 
days, will cost gr = and the eastern 
trip about $175, ing on the 
of tied eniceenaliiens . si 

Roy Johnson, who is in charge of the 
trip for the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, has this one word of caution. He 
says that those who are thinking about 
travel accommodations should be warned 
that “two in one lower” is just the same 
as two persons sleeping in a single bed. 
It may mean discomfort in travel for 
many. : 


OCTOBER, 1948 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 16th day of November, 
1948, at the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, to 
elect directors for the succeeding 
year; to receive and if aproved, con- 
firm the report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1948; to consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm all of the acts 
and proceedings of the Board of 
Directors done and taken since the 
last annual meeting of the share- 
holders and members of the Asso- 
ciation; and for the transaction of 
such further and other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 


J. King Eaton, Secretary 


State Honors Go 
To Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Olney 


RAIRIE Farms Creamery of Olney 

won first prize on market milk and 

first prize on cottage cheese in the 
dairy products class competition at the 
Illinois State Fair. 

Competing against a large number of 
entries roman lores and small] dairies 
over the state, Prairie Farms of Olney 
won first prize on pasteurized market 
milk on the basis of flavor, visible sedi- 
ment and package. The entry consisted 
of four quarts of milk. 

The cottage cheese also was entered 
in open class competition and the blue 
ribbon fell to Prairie Farms on the basis 
of flavor, body and texture, makeup and 
package over a large number of entries. 
This is the second year in succession 
that Prairie Farms of Olney has won the 
blue ribbon first on cottage cheese. 

The judging of the dairy products was 
conducted by the University of Illinois. 

Due to a vigorous quality program 
conducted by Prairie Farms with its pro- 
ducers during the past two years, much 
of the credit for these prizes is due to 
the Prairie Farms patrons who have im- 
proved the quality of their milk im- 
measurably. Careful processing in the 
plant with high quality milk from the 
producers has made the winning of these 

rizes possible, according to Frank My- 
as manager of the Olney plant. 


Clean plowing will destroy 95 to 98 
per cent of the corn borers in a field. 


Fairchild Named 
Manager of Prairie 
Farms Creameries 


ager of dairy and creamery coopera- 
tives in Bloomington for the past 22 
has been named manager of 
Prairie Farms 
Creameries, the state- 
wide affiliate of the 
Illinois Agricultural 
Association. He will 
assume his new 
duties Nov. 1. 

Fairchild was born 
on a dairy farm in 
Knox and 
moved to a farm 
near Kansas City, 
Kans., with his 
family when five. He 
remembers delivering milk to railroad 
men near the Kansas farm. The family 
returned to Knox county and a dairy 
farm retailing milk in Galesburg. 

In 1923 Fairchild was a dairy herd 
tester in Edgar county and in 1924 
worked for Jubilee Farms in Peoria and 
later exhibited cows for the Ruth Hanna 
McCormick Sims farm and the Governor 
Lowden farm at Sinissippi. He studied 
dairy husbandry at the University of 
Illinois for two years before doing dairy 
herd testing work in McLean county. 

A few months later, Fairchild be- 
came first manager of the newly organ- 
ized McLean County Milk Producers As- 
sociation. In 1932 when the producers 
creamery was organized he became man- 
ager of both until and after their con- 
solidation last year. 

Fairchild also served as manager of the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Champaign 
while Manager Ike Hochstrasser was in 
the armed service for 41/, years. In 1931 
he assisted with the reorganization of the 
Rockford Milk Producers Association and 
was of the organization which 
preceded the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association, 

In 1946-47 he served on the National 
Milk Producers Association committee on 
national policy on social security and 
hospitalization for farmers. 

Fairchild lives in Bloomington with his 
wife and family of two daughters, both 
students at Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Ann, 19, is a junior. Alice, 17, is a 
freshman. Mrs. Fairchild is a member 
of the Bloomington board of education. 

He is a member of the local Presby- 
terian church, the Bloomington con- 
sistory, past president of the loca] Rotary 
club, and chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee on needs of Bloomington schools. 


Fis er C. FAIRCHILD, 45, man- 


years, 


F. C. Fairchild 
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SUMMARIES 
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HOG CALLING 
ist, Al DeCee Wiiteaide: 2nd, Gale Yocum, 
1 


Adams; 3rd, ord Roberts, Champaign. 
HORSESHOES 
MEN DOUBLES — Ist, Ray Martin — Jim Mar- 


tin, Champaign; 2nd, Harlon Hoffman — Frank 
Greshaw, Kendall; 4rd, George Schleeter, Mc- 
Lean — Horace Tambling, McLean 

WOMEN DOUBLES — Ist, Mrs. Joseph Irle — 
Mrs. Harry Eichhorst, Champaign; 2nd, Mrs. Ros- 
coe Smith — Mrs. Wm. Peoplow, Kane 

MEN SINGLES — Ist, Ear] Bomke, Sangamon; 
2nd, Leshe Long, Lee; 3rd, V. Whittler, Macou- 
pin. 

WOMEN SINGLES — Ist, Mrs. Ernest Schirch, 
McLean; 2nd, Mrs. Rex Mills, Champaign; 3rd 
Mrs. Don Sipple, Whiteside 


RIFLE SHOOTING 

INDIVIDUAL — MEN — lst, George Hanson 
DeKalb; 2nd, Claude Durfee, DeWitt; 3rd, Wm 
Berb, DeKalb. 

INDIVIDUAL — WOMEN — Ist, Florence Hove 
DeKalb; 2nd, Lois Beatty, Champaign 

TEAMS — MEN — Ist, De Kalb; 2nd, Champaign 
3rd, Livingston 

TEAMS — WOMEN — lsi, DeKalb; 2nd, Cham 


paign. 
SHUFFLEBOARD 

MEN SINGLES — lst, Robert Bismark, Henry; 
2nd, Berl Wilson, Champaign; 3rd, H. B. Wil- 
ken, Iroquois 

WOMEN SINGLES — lst, Dolores Maple, Macou- 
in; tie for 2nd, Mrs. Rudolph Soucie, Will — 
rs. Bob Bismark, Henry; 4th, Mrs. Walter 
Brandt, McLean 

MIXED DOUBLES — Ist, Mary Belcher, Bond — 
Belmont Hoffman, Jr., Bond; Znd, A. C. Johnson 
— Mrs. Charles Kesslinger, Kane; 3rd, Beverly 
Wilken, Iroquois — H. B. Wilken, Iroquois 


SOFTBALL 


ADULT COUNTY LEAGUE — Final: St. Clair 4, 
Iroquois 3. Consolation: Champaign 8, Mc- 
Lean 7 
ALL COUNTY SOFTBALL — Final. DeKalb 10 
McLean 1. Consolation: Peoria 13, Moultrie 2 
BOYS 4-H CLUB — Livingston 9, Franklin 7 
Consolation: Champaign 10, Bureau 1 
GIRLS 4-H CLUB — Final: Winnebago 14, Mason 
2 Consolation: Sangamon 12, Washington 3 
FARM BUREAU MEMBERS. 35 YEARS & OVER — 
Final Vermilion 14, McLean 3. Consolation 
Champaign 8, De Kalb 4 
RURAL YOUTH BOYS — Final: Coles 3, Fulion 
Consolation: Hancock 11, Bureau 5 


GIRLS OPEN CLASS — Final: DeKalb 8, Peoria 
2. Consolation: Lee 3, Iroquois 0 


SWIMMING 
BOYS 50 YARD SWIM — 15 YEARS AND UNDER 
— Ist, Robert L. Howe, Champaign; 2nd, Jim 
Price, Bond; 3rd, Gene Hockett, Bond 
BOYS DIVING — 15 YEARS AND UNDER — Ist, 
Robert L. Howe, Champaign; 2nd, Gene Hockett, 
Bond; 3rd, Jim Price, Bond 
BOYS SO YARD SWIM — 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
— lst, Jess Dowell, Champaign; Znd, Gene Dar- 
fler, DuPage; 3rd, Arvid johmeen, Rock Island. 
BOYS DIVING — 16 YEARS AND OLDER — 
Ist, John Gilbert, Edgar; 2nd, Gene Dartler, 
DuPage; 3rd, Warren Reinecke, Christian 
GIRLS 50 YARD SWIM —_15 YEARS AND UNDER 
— Ist, Donna Davis, Champaign; 2nd, Mary 
Hudson, Champaign; 3rd, Joan McLaine, Will! 
GIRLS DIVING — 15 YEARS AND UNDER — 
Ist, Mary Hudson, Champaign; 2nd, Donne 
Davis, Champaign; 3rd, Joan McLaine, Will 
GIRLS 50 YARD SWIM — 16 AND OVER — 
Ist, Jo Alice Davis, Champaign; 2nd, Susan Ber- 
gaust, Kane; 3rd, Jean Patsch, Peoria 
GIRLS DIVING — 16 AND OVER — _ Ist, Jo 
Alice Davis, Champaign; 2nd, Joan Clements 
lroquois. 


SKEET SHOOTING 
TEAM: lst, Kankakee; 2nd, Crawford; 3rd, Logan 
4th, Edgar; Sth, Shelby 
INDIVIDUAL — Men: lst, W. Tendick, Logan 
2nd, G. Van Voorst, Kankakee; 3:d, U. Tendick 
Logan; 4th, J. Corpe, McLean; Sth, Bob Foley 
Edgar 
INDIVIDUAL — Women: Ist, Mrs. McBraid, Mc- 
ean 
TWO-MAN TEAM: Ist, W. Tendick & U. Tendick 
Logan; 2nd. G Van Voorst & W. Husfoedt, Kan- 
kakee; 3rd, T. Earlywine & T. Sankey, Crawtord; 
3rd, Wm Foley & Don Shoaf, Edgar; Sth, Le- 
land Dallahan & E. E. Ayre, Champaign 


(Continued on page 30) 
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CHAMPIONS ALL 


ST. CLAIR 


Adult County League 
Champions: St. Clair 
— back row, |. to r., 
Seib, R. Baltz, Specich- 
inger, Siebert, Koer- 
ber, Vogel, Kempf, 
Becker, B. Baltz. Front: 
J. Baltz, Mueth, Miller, 
W. Muskopf, A. Mus- 
kopf, Peter, Krupp. 


VERMILION 


Champions, 35 and 
over class: Vermilion 
— Back row: Hunt, 
Custer, Melecosky, 
Sawyer, Woodard, 
Norman, Brown, Reb- 
mann, Cottle. Front: 
Sproul, Leonard, Pot- 
ter, Barry, Wise, Dick- 
son, Klayer, Jeffers. 


LIVINGSTON 


Boys 4-H Champlons: 
Livingston: Back row: 
Fahsbender, D. Train- 
or, Collins, Worthing- 
ton, B. Trainor, €E. 
Trainor, Edinger, 
Horner, Mitchell, Stef- 
fens, Front: F. Trainor, 
Geschwendtner, Snow, 
Asper, Schneeman, 
Bressner. 


WINNEBAGO 


Girls 4-H Cham- 
pions: Winnebego — 
Back row: Newell, 
N. Gable, Barber, 
Warner, P. Larson, S$. 
Larson. Front: B. Lar- 
son, Rasmussen, Ad- 
well, Flora, Newman, 
McDonald, B. Gable. 
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Get Reservations 


In Now For |[AA 
Trips East, South 


‘4 HEELS a-rolling.”” Everyone 
e wants to go! We have a pile 
/ Wj of requests a foot high. It’s 

the IAA caravan train trips 


to the AFBF convention in 
Atlantic City, Dec. 13-16. 

More than 400 Farm Bureau folks have 
already said: “Sure. Let's go!” We've 
had that many requests. And they're still 
rolling in. So if you want to go, please 
let us know. We're running short of 
train space. 

The latest development along the car- 
avan front is a special side trip! If 
you're going the southern route you'll 
have an invitation to see a big Florida 
ranch, big enough to keep 32 separate 
herds of cattle. And you'll be entertained 
in traditional southern style with a big 
beef barbecue plus a rodeo staged by 
ranch hands. 

Those taking the eastern tour will visit 
the large U. S. Department of Agriculture 
experimental farm at Beltsville, Md., 
where they will see the vast dairy and 
hog projects together with other experi- 
mental work. They will also visit United 
Nations headquarters and see UN in 
action. 

The southern tour will leave on the 
Illinois Central Railroad Dec. 5 and will 
travel through Florida and up _ the 
Atlantic seaboard on its way to the 
convention. It leaves the convention Dec. 
16 and arrives in Chicago the next day. 

The eastern train leaves Chicago Dec. 
8 on the Pennsylvania Railroad, arriving 
in Washington, D. C., the next day. After 
special tours throughout eastern states, 
this group will arrive at Atlantic City 
Dec. 13 in time for the convention. The 
train returns to Chicago Dec. 19 by way 
of New York City. 

Reservation requests have been printed 
in the July, August, and September issues 
of the RECORD. You can assure your- 
self of a place on the train of your choice 
by clipping out one of these requests and 
mailing it in to us. 

The southern trip, longer by three 
days, will cost about $220 and the eastern 
trip about $175, depending on the type 
of travel accommodations. 

Roy Johnson, who is in charge of the 
trip for the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, has this one word of caution. He 
says that those who are thinking about 
travel accommodations should be warned 
that “two in one lower” is just the same 
as two persons sleeping in a single bed. 
It may mean discomfort in travel for 
many. 


OCTOBER, 1948 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


| Notice is hereby given that the 

| annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 16th day of November 
1948, at the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
elect 

| 


Illinois, to | 
directors for the succeeding | 
year; to receive and if aproved, con- {| 
firm the report of the Board of Di- | 
rectors of the Association for 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1948; to consider and if approved 
ratify and confirm all of the acts 
and proceedings of the Board of 
Directors done and taken si 

last annual meeting of 

holders and mer rs 
ciation; and for 
such further and 


the 


ner business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 


J. King Eaton 


Secretary 


State Honors Go 
To Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Olney 


RAIRIE Farms Creamery of Olney 

won first prize on market milk and 

first prize on cottage cheese in the 
dairy products class competition at the 
Illinois State Fair. 

Competing against a large number of 
entries from both large and smal] dairies 
over the state, Prairie Farms of Olney 
won first prize on pasteurized market 
milk on the basis of flavor, visible sedi- 
ment and package. The entry consisted 
of four quarts of milk. 

The cottage cheese also was entered 
in open class competition and the blue 
ribbon fell to Prairie Farms on the basis 
of flavor, body and texture, makeup and 
package over a large number of entries. 
This is the second year in succession 
that Prairie Farms of Olney has won the 
blue ribbon first on cottage cheese. 

The judging of the dairy products was 
conducted by the University of Illinois. 

Due to a vigorous quality program 
conducted by Prairie Farms with its pro- 
ducers during the past two years, much 
of the credit for these prizes is due to 
the Prairie Farms patrons who have im- 
proved the quality of their milk im- 
measurably. Careful processing in the 
plant with high quality milk from the 
producers has made the winning of these 
prizes possible, according to Frank My. 
lanek, manager of the Olney plant. 


Clean plowing will destroy 95 to 98 
per cent of the corn borers in a field. 


Fairchild Named 
Manager of Prairie 
Farms Creameries 


ager of dairy and creamery coopera 
tives in Bloomington for the past 22 
named manager of 
Prairie Farms 
Creameries, the state- 


wide affiliate of the 


Foe oF C. FAIRCHILD, 45, man- 


years, has been 


Illinois Agricultural 
Association. He will 
assume his new 


duties Nov. 1. 

Fairchild was born 
on a dairy farm in 
Knox county and 
moved to a farm 
near Kansas City, 
Kans., with his 
family when five. He 
remembers delivering milk to railroad 
men near the Kansas farm. The family 
returned to Knox county and a dairy 
farm retailing milk in Galesburg. 

In 1923 Fairchild was a dairy herd 
tester in Edgar county and in 1924 
worked for Jubilee Farms in Peoria and 
later exhibited cows for the Ruth Hanna 
McCormick Sims farm and the Governor 
Lowden farm at Sinissippi. He studied 
dairy husbandry at the University of 
Illinois for two years before doing dairy 
herd testing work in McLean county. 

A few months later, Fairchild be- 
came first manager of the newly organ- 
ized McLean County Milk Producers As 
sociation, In 1932 when the producers 
creamery was organized he became man 
ager of both until and after their con- 
solidation last year. 

Fairchild also served as manager of the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Champaign 
while Manager Ike Hochstrasser was in 
the armed service for 41/, years. In 1931 
he assisted with the reorganization of the 
Rockford Milk Producers Association and 
was secretaty of the organization which 
preceded the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association, 

In 1946-47 he served on the Nationa! 
Milk Producers Association committee on 
national policy on social security and 
hospitalization for farmers. 

Fairchild lives in Bloom 
wife and family of two « ters, both 
students at Illinois Wesleyan University 
Ann, 19, is a junior. Alice, 17 
freshman. Mrs. Fairchild is a member 
of the Bloomington board of education 

He is a member of the local Presby- 
terian church, the Bloomington con- 
sistory, past president of the local Rotary 
lub, and chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee on needs of Bloomington schools 


F. C. Fairchild 


ton with his 
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SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 22) 


HOG CALLING 
Ist, = Po Chin Ree ta =? Yocum, 
HORSESHOES 
eg ee 


Greshaw, ‘Kendall; 4rd. George Schlecter. M 
Lean — Horace Tambling, McLean. _— 33 
WOMEN DOUBLES — Ist, Mrs. Joseph Irle — 
Mrs. Harry Eichhorst, Champaign; 2nd, Mrs. R 
coe Smith’ — Mrs, Wan, Peoplow, Kane. = 
MEN SINGLES — ist, Earl Bowske, San ; 
tnd, Leslie Long, Lee; 3rd, V. Whiitler, Macou. 


WOMEN gupaaes — Ist, Mrs. at Schirch, 
McLean; 2nd, Mrs. Rex Mills, 3rd 
Mrs. Don Sipple, Whiteside. a> 


RIFLE SHOOTING 
INDIVIDUAL — MEN — lst, George Hans 
DeKalb; 2nd, “Gade aha “DeWith "ard, Wm. 
Berb, DeKalb. 
INDIVIDUAL - — WOMEN — Ist, Florence Hove, 
DeKalb; 2nd, Lois Beatty, Champaign. 
TEAMS — MEN — Ist, De Kalb; 2nd, Ch 
3rd, Livingston. n a 
TEAMS — WOMEN — Ist, DeKalb; 2nd, Cham- 


SHUFFLEBOARD 


MEN SINGLES — Ist, Robert ancrk. Fae 
2nd, Berl Wilson, Champaign; 3rd, Wi 


WOMEN SINGLES — Ist, Dolores Maple, Macou- 

pins tie for 2nd, Mrs. Rudolph Soucie, Will — 
rs. Bob Bismark, Henry; 4th, Mrs. Walter 

Brandt, McLean. 

MIXED DOUBLES — Ist, Mary Bele Belcher, Bond — 

Belmont Hoffman, Jr., C. Johnson 
Mrs. Charles Be Bee Eanes ‘rd, Beverly 

Wilken, Iroquois — H. Wilken, Iroquois. 


SOFTBALL 


ADULT COUNTY LEAGUE — Final: St. Clair 4, 
poquais 3. Consolation: Champaign 8, Mc- 


ALL COUNTY SOFTBALL — Final: DeKalb 10, 
McLean 1. Consolation: Peoria 13, Moultrie 2. 
BOYS ¢H CLUB — Livingston 9, Franklin 7. 
Consolation: Champaign 10, Bureau 1}. 

GIRLS 4-H CLUB — Final: Winnebago 14, Moses 
2. Consolation: Sangamon 12, ‘ashington 3 
FARM BUREAU MEMBERS. 35 YEARS & OVER — 
Final: Vermilion 14, McLean 3. Consolation: 
Champaign 8, De Kalb 4. 

RURAL YOUTH BOYS — Final: Coles 3, Fulton 
2. Consolation: Hancock 11, Bureau 5. 
GIRLS OPEN CLASS — Final: Pokal 8, Peoria 
2. Consolation: Lee 3, Iroquois 0. 


SWIMMING 
BOYS 50 YARD SWIM — 15 YEARS AND UNDER 
— lst, Robert L. Howe, Champaign; 2nd, jim 
Price, Bond; 3rd, Gene Hockett, gen 
ag hy Ee EA 
() ay te apaign: me Hocke 
BOYS S0 TARD SWIM — 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
— Ist, Jess Dowell, hemeaion: 2 and cane Dar- 
fler, DuPage; 3r 3rd, Arvid Island. 
BoYs DIVING ~~ 16 YEARS “AND. OLDER a 
lst, John Gilbert, 2nd, Gene Darfler, 
DuPage; 3rd, Warren sthecke, Christian. 


— ——§ Donna Davis aay 9] 
e, Wil 


1 M ludson, Ch 2nd, n 
st, n, am, nna 
Davis, C Champsise ‘3rd, are Laine, ‘W 1. 
GIRLS SWIM — 16 AND ‘out - 
Ist, Jo ice” Doris Champaign; 2nd, Susan Ber- 
gaust, Kane; 3rd, Jean Patsch, Peoria. 

GIRLS DIVING — 16 AND OVER —_ Ist, Jo 
Alice Davis, Champaign; 2nd, Joan Clements, 
Iroquois. 


SKEET SHOOTING 
TEAM: Ist, Kankakee; 2nd, Crawford; 3rd, Logan; 
4th, Edgar; Sth, Shelby. 


eorwaal — Men: Ist, W. Tendick, Logan: 
G. Van = Kankakee; 3rd, U. Tendick 
legen 4th, J. Corpe, McLean; Sth, Bob Foley, 


—. Women: Ist, Mrs. McBraid, Mc- 
Lean. 


TWO-MAN TEAM: Ist, W. Feniek & U. Tendick, 
an; 2nd, G. Van Voorst & W. Husfoedt, Kan- 
kakee; 3rd, T. Earlywine & T. Sankey, Crawtord; 
ard. Wa Foley & Don, Shoat, Edgar; Sth, 
d Dallahan E. Ayre, Champaign. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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CHAMPIONS ALL 


oe reper cme penn ect 


ST. CLAIR 


Adult County League 
Champions: St. Clair 
— back row, I. to r., 
Seib, R. Baltz, Specich- 
Inger, Siebert, Koer- 
ber, Vogel, Kempf, 
Becker, 8. Baltz. Front: 
J. Baltz, Mueth, Miller, 
W. Muskopf, A. Mus- 
kopf, Peter, Krupp. 


VERMILION 


Champions, 35 and 
ever class: Vermilion 
— Back row: Hunt, 
Custer, Melecosky, 
Sawyer, Woodard, 
Norman, Brown, Reb- 
mann, Cottle. Front: 
Sproul, Leonard, Pot- 
ter, Barry, Wise, Dick- 
son, Klayer, Jeffers. 


Trainor, Edinger, 
Horner, Mitchell, Stef- 
fens. Front: F. Trainor, 
Geschwendtner, Snow, 
Asper, Schneeman, 
Bressner. 


WINNEBAGO 


Girls 4-H Cham- 
pions: Winnebago — 
Back row: Newell, 
N. Gable, Barber, 
Warner, P. Larson, $. 
Larson. Front: B. Lar- 
son, Rasmussen, Ad- 
well, Flora, Newman, 
McDonald, B. Gable. 
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Get Reservations 
In Now For [AA 
Trips East, South 


Re 


HEELS a-rolling.” Everyone 
wants to go! We have a pile 
of requests a foot high. It’s 
the IAA caravan train trips 
to the AFBF convention in 
Atlantic City, Dec. 13-16. 

More than 400 Farm Bureau folks have 
already said: “Sure. Let’s go!” We've 
had that many requests. And they’re still 
rolling in. So if you want to go, please 
let us know. We're running short of 
train space. 

The latest development along the car- 
avan front is a special side trip! If 
you're going the southern route you'll 
have an invitation to see a big Florida 
ranch, big enough to keep 32 separate 
herds of cattle. And you'll be entertained 
in traditional southern style with a big 
beef barbecue plus a rodeo staged by 
ranch hands. 

Those taking the eastern tour will visit 
the large U. S. Department of Agriculture 

imental farm at Beltsville, Md., 
where they will see the vast dairy and 
hog projects together with other experi- 
mental work. They will also visit United 
Nations headquarters and see UN in 
action. 

The southern tour will leave on the 
Illinois Central Railroad Dec. 5 and will 
travel through Florida and up the 
Atlantic seaboard on its way to the 
convention. It leaves the convention Dec. 
16 and arrives in Chicago the next day. 

The eastern train leaves Chicago Dec. 
8 on the Pennsylvania Railroad, arriving 
in Washington, D. C., the next day. After 
special tours throughout eastern states, 
this group will arrive at Atlantic City 
Dec. 13 in time for the convention. The 
train returns to Chicago Dec. 19 by way 
of New York City. 5 

Reservation requests have been printed 
in the July, August, and September issues 
of the RECORD. You can assure your- 
self of a place on the train of your choice 
by clipping out one of these requests and 
mailing it in to us. 

The southern trip, longer by three 
days, will cost about $220 and the eastern 
trip about $175, depending on the type 

ions. 


of travel accommodati 

ee Johnson, who is in charge of the 
trip for the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, has this one word of caution. He 
says that those who are thinking about 
travel accommodations should be warned 
that “two in one lower” is just the same 
as two persons sleeping in a single bed. 
It may mean discomfort in travel for 
many. 


OCTOBER, 1948 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 16th day of November, 
1948, at the hour of 9:30 A.M, in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, to 
elect directors for the succeeding 
year; to receive and if aproved, con- 
firm the report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1948; to consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm all of the acts 
and proceedings of the Board of 
Directors done and taken since the 
last annual meeting of the share- 
holders and members of the Asso- 
ciation; and for the transaction of 
such further and other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 


J. King Eaton, Secretary 


State Honors Go 
To Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Olney 


RAIRIE Farms Creamery of Olney 

won first prize on market milk and 

first prize on cottage cheese in the 
dairy products class competition at the 
Illinois State Fair. 

Competing against a large number of 
entries from both large and smal] dairies 
over the state, Prairie Farms of Olney 
won first prize on pasteurized market 
milk on the basis of flavor, visible sedi- 
ment and package. The entry consisted 
of four quarts of milk. 

The cottage cheese also was entered 
in open class competition and the blue 
ribbon fell to Prairie Farms on the basis 
of flavor, body and texture, makeup and 
package over a large number of entries. 
This is the second year in succession 
that Prairie Farms of Olney has won the 
blue ribbon first on cottage cheese. 

The judging of the dairy products was 
conducted by the University of Illinois. 

Due to a vigorous quality program 
conducted by Prairie Farms with its pro- 
ducers during the past two years, much 
of the credit for these prizes is due to 
the Prairie Farms patrons who have im- 
proved the quality of their milk im- 
measurably. Careful processing in the 
plant with high quality milk from the 
producers has made the winning of these 
ory possible, according to Frank My- 
anek, manager of the Olney plant. 


Clean plowing will destroy 95 to 98 
per cent of the corn borers in a field. 


Fairchild Named 
Manager of Prairie 
Farms Creameries 


ager of dairy and creamery coopera- 

tives in Bloomington for the past 22 
years, has been named manager of 
Prairie Farms 
Creameries, the state- 
wide affiliate of the 
Illinois Agricultural 
Association. He will 
assume his new 
duties Nov. 1. 

Fairchild was born 
on a dairy farm in 
Knox county and 
moved to a farm 
Kansas _ City, 
Kans., with his 
family when five. He 
remembers delivering milk to railroad 
men near the Kansas farm. The family 
returned to Knox county and a dairy 
farm retailing milk in Galesburg. 

In gag cin was yr ro 
tester in county a in 192 
worked for Jubilee Farms in Peoria and 
later exhibited cows for the Ruth Hanna 
McCormick Sims farm and the Governor 
Lowden farm at Sinissippi. He studied 
dairy husbandry at the University of 
Illinois for two years before doing dairy 
herd testing work in county. 

A few months later, Fairchild be- 
came first manager of the newly organ- 
ized McLean County Milk Producers As- 
sociation. In 1932 when the producers 
creamery was organized he became man- 
ager of both until and after their con- 
solidation last year. 

Fairchild also served as manager of the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Champaign 
while Manager Ike Hochstrasser was in 
the armed service for 41/5 years. In 1931 
he assisted with the reorganization of the 
Rockford Milk Producers Association and 
was secretary of the organization which 
preceded the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association. 

In 1946-47 he served on the National 
Milk Producers Association committee on 
national policy on social security and 
hospitalization for farmers. 

Fairchild lives in Bloomington with his 
wife and family of two daughters, both 
students at Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Ann, 19, is a junior. Alice, 17, is a 
freshman. Mrs. Fairchild is a member 
of the Bloomington board of education. 

He is a member of -the local Presby- 
terian church, the Bloomington con- 
sistory, past president of the local Rotary 
club, and chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee on needs of Bloomington schools. 


Fee or C. FAIRCHILD, 45, man- 


F. C. Fairchild 
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SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 22) 


HOG CALLING 


Ist, Al DeCap, Whiteside; 2nd, Gale Yocum, 
Adams; 3rd, Clifford Roberts, Champaign. 


HORSESHOES 
MEN DOUBLES — Ist, Ray Martin — Jim Mar- 
tin, Champaign; 2nd, Harlon Hoffman — Frank 


Greshaw, Kendall; 4rd, George Schleeter, Mc- 
Lean — Horace Tambling, McLean 

WOMEN DOUBLES — Ist, Mrs. Joseph Irle — 
Mrs. Harry Eichhorst, Champaign; 2nd, Mrs. Ros- 
coe Smith — Mrs. Wm. Peoplow, Kane 

MEN SINGLES — Ist, Earl Bomke, Sangamon; 
2nd, Leshe Long, Lee; 3rd, V. Whittler, Macou- 
pin 

WOMEN SINGLES — Ist, Mrs. Ernest Schirch, 
McLean; 2nd, Mrs. Rex Mills, Champaign; 3rd, 
Mrs. Don Sipple, Whiteside. 


RIFLE SHOOTING 

INDIVIDUAL — MEN — Ist, George Hanson, 
DeKalb; 2nd, Claude Durfee, DeWitt; 3rd, Wm 
Berb, DeKalb. 

INDIVIDUAL — WOMEN — lst, Florence Hove 
DeKalb; 2nd, Lois Beatty, Champaign 

TEAMS — MEN — Ist, De Kalb; 2nd, Champaign 
3rd, Livingston 

TEAMS — WOMEN — lst. DeKalb; 2nd, Cham 


paign. 
SHUFFLEBOARD 


MEN SINGLES — Ist, Robert Bismark, Henry; 
2nd, Berl Wilson, Champaign; 3rd, H. B. Wil- 
ken, Iroquois 
WOMEN SINGLES — Ist, Dolores Maple, Macou- 
in; tie for 2nd, Mrs. Rudolph Soucie, Will — 
ts. Bob Bismark, Henry; 4th, Mrs. Walter 
Brandt, McLean 
MIXED DOUBLES — Ist, Mary Belcher, Bond — 
Belmont Hoffman, Jr., Bond; Znd, A. C. Johnson 
— Mrs. Charles Kesslinger, Kane; 3rd, Beverly 
Wilken, Iroquois — H Wilken, Iroquois 


SOFTBALL 


ADULT COUNTY LEAGUE — Final: St. Clair 4, 
Iroquois 3. Consolation: Champaign 8, Mc- 
Lean 7 

ALL COUNTY SOFTBALL -- Final DeKalb 10 
McLean 1. Consolation: Peoria 13, Moultrie 2 
BOYS 4-H CLUB — Livingston 9, Franklin 7 
Consolation: Champaign 10, Bureau } 

GIRLS 4-H CLUB — Final: Winnebago 14, Mason 
2 Consolation: Sangamon 12, Washington 3 
FARM BUREAU MEMBERS. 35 YEARS & OVER — 
Final Vermilion 14, McLean 3. Consolation 
Champaign 8, De Kalb 4 

RURAL YOUTH BOYS — Final: Coles 3, Fulton 
2. Consolation: Hancock 11, Bureau 5§ 

GIRLS OPEN CLASS — Final: DeKalb 8, Peoria 


2. Consolation: Lee 3, Iroquois 0 


SWIMMING 


BOYS SO YARD SWIM — 15 YEARS AND UNDER 
— Ist, Robert L. Howe, Champaign; 2nd, Jim 
Price, Bond; 3rd, Gene Hockett, Bond 

BOYS DIVING — 15 YEARS AND UNDER — }st, 
Robert L. Howe, Champaign; 2nd, Gene Hockett, 
Bond; 3rd, Jim Price, Bond 

BOYS SO YARD SWIM — 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
— Ist, Jess Dowell, Champaign; Znd, Gene Dar- 
fler, DuPage; 3rd, Arvid Johnson, Rock Island. 
BOYS DIVING — 16 YEARS AND OLDER — 
Ist, John Gilbert, Edgar; 2nd, Gene Dartler, 
DuPage; 3rd, Warren Reinecke, Christian 
GIRLS 50 YARD SWIM —_15 YEARS AND UNDER 
— lst, Donna Davis, Champaign; 2nd, Mary 
Hudson, Champaign; 3rd, Joan McLaine, Will 
GIRLS DIVING — 1S YEARS AND UNDER — 
Ist, Mary Hudson, chempaige: 2nd, Donne 
Davis, Champaign; 3rd, Joan McLaine, Will 
GIRLS SO YARD SWIM — 16 AND OVER — 
Ist, Jo Alice Davis, Cher poian 2nd, Susan Ber- 
gaust, Kane; 3rd, Jean Patsch, Peoria 

GIRLS DIVING — 16 AND OVER —_ Ist, Jo 
Alice Davis, Champaign; 2nd, Joan Clements 
Iroquois. 


SKEET SHOOTING 

TEAM: lst, Kankakee; 2nd, Crawford; 3rd, Logan 
4th, Edgar; Sth, Shelby 
INDIVIDUAL — Men Ist, W 
2nd, G. Van Voorst, Kankakee 
Logan; 4th, J. Corpe, McLean 
Edgar 

INDIVIDUAL — Women: Ist, Mrs 
Lean 

TWO-MAN TEAM: Ist, W. Ten 
Logan; 2nd. G Van Voorst & 
kakee; 3rd. T. Earlywine & T 
3rd, Wm Foley & Don Shoaf_ E 
land Dallahan & E. E. Ayre, Champaign 


Sa 
f 


(Continued on page 30) 
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CHAMPIONS ALL 


ST. CLAIR 


Adult County League 
Champions: St. Clair 
— back row, I. to r., 
Seib, R. Baltz, Specich- 
Inger, Siebert, Koer- 
ber, Vogel, Kempf, 
Becker, B. Baltz. Front: 
J. Baltz, Mueth, Miller, 
W. Muskopf, A. Mus- 
kopf, Peter, Krupp. 


VERMILION 


Champions, 35 and 
over class: Vermilion 
— Back row: Hunt, 
Custer, Melecosky, 
Sawyer, Woodard, 
Norman, Brown, Reb- 
mann, Cottle. Front: 
Sproul, Leonard, Pot- 
ter, Barry, Wise, Dick- 
son, Klayer, Jeffers. 


LIVINGSTON 


Boys 4-H Champions: 
Livingston: Back row: 
Fahsbender, D. Train- 
or, Collins, Worthing- 
ton, 8B. Trainor, E. 
Trainor, Edinger, 
Horner, Mitchell, Stef- 
fens. Front: F. Trainor, 
Geschwendtner, Snow, 
Asper, Schneeman. 
Bressner. 


WINNEBAGO 


Girls 4-H Cham- 
pions: Winnebago — 
Back row: Newell, 
N. Gable, Barber, 
Warner, P. Larson, S. 
Larson. Front: B. Lar- 
son, Rasmussen, Ad- 
well, Flora, Newman, 
McDonald, B. Gable. 
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OCTOBER 


Get Reservations 


In Now For IAA 
Trips East, South 


4 HEELS a-rolling.” Everyone 
e wants to go! We have a pile 
} of requests a foot high. It’s 


the IAA caravan train trips 
to the AFBF convention in 
Atlantic City, Dec. 13-16. 

More than 400 Farm Bureau folks have 
already said: “Sure. Let’s go!’ We've 
had that many requests. And they're still 
rolling in. So if you want te go, please 
let us know. We're running short of 
train space. 

The latest development along the car- 
avan front is a special side trip! If 
you're going the southern route you'll 
have an invitation to see a big Florida 
ranch, big enough to keep 32 separate 
herds of cattle. And you'll be entertained 
in traditional southern style with a big 
beef barbecue plus a rodeo staged by 
ranch hands. 

Those taking the eastern tour will visit 
the large U. S. Department of Agriculture 
experimental farm at Beltsville, Md., 
where they will see the vast dairy and 
hog projects together with other experi- 
mental work. They will also visit United 
Nations headquarters and see UN in 
action. 

The southern tour will leave on the 
Illinois Central Railroad Dec. 5 and will 
travel through Florida and up the 
Atlantic seaboard on its way to the 
convention. It leaves the convention Dec. 
16 and arrives in Chicago the next day. 

The eastern train leaves Chicago Dec. 
8 on the Pennsylvania Railroad, arriving 
in Washington, D. C., the next day. After 
special tours throughout eastern states, 
this group will arrive at Atlantic City 
Dec. 13 in time for the convention. The 
train returns to Chicago Dec. 19 by way 
of New York City. 

Reservation requests have been printed 
in the July, August, and September issues 
of the RECORD. You can assure your- 
self of a place on the train of your choice 
by clipping out one of these requests and 
mailing it in to us. 

The southern trip, longer by three 
days, will cost about $220 and the eastern 
trip about $175, depending on the type 
of travel accommodations. 

Roy Johnson, who is in charge of the 
trip for the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, has this one word of caution. He 
says that those who are thinking about 
travel accommodations should be warned 
that “two in one lower’’ is just the same 
as two persons sleeping in a single bed. 
It may mean discomfort in travel for 
many. 


OCTOBER, 1948 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 16th day of November, 
1948, at the hour of 9:30 A.M. I 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illir | 
elect directors for the H 
year; to receive and if aprov ed, ¢ con- | 


firm the report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association for the 
fiscal year ending September 30 
1948; to consider and if approved 
ratify and confirm all of the acts 
and proceedings of the Board of 
Directors done and taken since 
last annual meeting of 
holders and mem 
ciation; and for the 
such further and o 


State Honors Go 
To Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Olney 


RAIRIE Farms Creamery of Olney 

won first prize on market milk and 

first prize on cottage cheese in the 
dairy products class competition at the 
Illinois State Fair. 

Competing against a large number of 
entries from both large and small] dairies 
over the state, Prairie Farms of Olney 
won first prize on pasteurized market 
milk on the basis of flavor, visible sedi- 
ment and package. The entry consisted 
of four quarts of milk. 

The cottage cheese also was entered 
in open class competition and the blue 
ribbon fell to Prairie Farms on the basis 
of flavor, body and texture, makeup and 
package over a large number of entries. 
This is the second year in succession 
that Prairie Farms of Olney has won the 
blue ribbon first on cottage cheese. 

The judging of the dairy products was 
conducted by the University of Illinois. 

Due to a vigorous quality program 
conducted by Prairie Farms with its pro- 
ducers during the past two years, much 
of the credit for these prizes is due to 
the Prairie Farms patrons who have im- 
proved the quality of their milk im- 
measurably. Careful processing in the 
plant with high quality milk from the 
producers has made the winning of these 
prizes possible, according to Frank My- 
lanek, manager of the Olney plant. 


Clean plowing will destroy 95 to 98 
per cent of the corn borers in a field. 


Fairchild Named 
Manager of Prairie 
Farms Creameries 


ORREST C. FAIRCHILD, 45, man- 
ee of dairy and creamery coopera- 

tives in Bloomington for the past 22 
named manager of 
Prairie Farms 
Creameries, the state- 
wide affiliate of the 
Illinois Agricultural 
Association. He will 
new 


years, has been 


assume his 
duties Nov. 1. 

Fairchild was born 
on a dairy farm in 
Seo Knox county and 
4 moved to a farm 

near Kansas City, 
Kans., with his 
family when five. He 
remembers delivering milk to railroad 
ren near the Kansas farm. The family 
returned to Knox county and a dairy 
farm eergr milk in Galesburg. 

In 1923 Fairchild was a dairy herd 
tester in Edgar county and in 1924 
worked for Jubilee Farms in Peoria and 
later exhibited cows for the Ruth Hanna 
McCormick Sims farm and the Governor 
Lowden farm at Sinissippi. He studied 
dairy husbandry at the University of 
Illinois for two years before doing dairy 
herd testing work in McLean county. 

A few months later, Fairchild be- 
came first manager of the newly organ- 
ized McLean County Milk Producers As 
sociation. In 1932 when the producers 
creamery was organized he became man 
ager of both until and after their con- 
solidation last year. 

Fairchild also served as manager of the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Champaign 
while Manager Ike Hochstrasser was in 
the armed service for 41/5 years. In 1931 
he assisted with the reorganization of the 
Rockford Milk Producers Association and 
was secretary of the organization which 
preceded the Illinois Milk Producers 
Association. 

In 1946-47 he served on the Nationa! 
Milk Producers Association committee on 
national policy on social security and 
hospitalization for farmers. 

Fairchild lives in Bloomington with his 
wife and family of two daughters, both 
students at Illinois Wesleyan University 
Ann, 19, is a jyumior. Alice, 17, is a 
freshman. Mrs. Fairchild is a member 
of the Bloomington board of education 

He is a member of the local Presby- 
terian church, the Bloomington con- 
sistory, past president of the local Rotary 
lub, and chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee on needs of Bloomington schools 


F. C. Fairchild 
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George Lewis, Brown 
county, president of 
Illinois Future Farmers 
and a member of Ru- 
ral Youth, presents 
honorary state farmer 
degree to State Ag 
Director Arnold Ben- 
son at Illinois State - 
Fair. left is Lee | 
Rogers. Right is Larry 
Douglas. 


RURAL YOUTH 
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HEN this issue of the IAA 
RECORD reaches you a number 
of counties will have held their 
talk fests. Other counties will 
not complete speech activities 
until about the middle of October. 

All along the way, from the small 
local practice sessions to the big state 
talk fest in Chicago on Nov 16, each 
reader of the RECORD can give support 
to this speech project by participation, 
by giving information on the topics 
discussed, or by attendance at talk fest 
meetings. 

This worthwhile project has proven 
its value in personal development and 
community leadership many times in 
the history of Rural Youth. Former 
participants speak with enthusiasm of 
the confidence developed, of the ability 
gained to think and speak while stand- 
inf before an audience, of the informa- 
tion added to knowledge from research 
upon the various topics, and of skills 
discovered in organizing speech ma- 
terial as some of the values to be de- 
tived from talkfesting. 

A number of topics this year deal 
with some phase of rural health. The 
State Rural Youth Committee recom- 
mended that opportunity for partici- 
pants be given to discuss several phases 
of this problem since the general topic 
of the National Talk Meet sponsored 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is “National Health Problems 
Facing Rural America.’ The health 
and safety topics listed for our talk 
fests are in harmony with the recom- 
mendations of our department of safety 
and public health. 

Here are the topics: (1) Brucellosis, 
enemy of man and animal; (2) Rural 
medical doctors are needed; (3) Muffle 
that sneeze; (4) Better hospitalization 
is needed in my community; (5) First 
aid education for everyone; (6) Swat 
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the fly with D.D.T.; (7) A good school 
— a healthy community; (8) Time for 
that annual health check; (9) Soil ero- 
sion is human erosion; (10) Control 
those rats; (11) Glide or slide on 
country roads; (12) Planned recreation 
leads to good health; (13) Democracy 
must first be lived and taught in my 
community; (14) My limbs are my 
living; (15) What are the opportuni- 
ties in farming not found in other oc- 
cupations; (16) My idea of a successful 
farmer or homemaker; (17) An ounce 
of insurance protection; (18) Getting 
along with the family. 

The schedule for the district talk 
fests is as follows: Mon., Oct. 18, 
Oregon; Tues., Oct. 19, Cambridge; 
Wed., Oct. 20, Rushville; Thur., Oct. 
21, Petersburg; Fri. Oct. 22, Streator; 
Mon., Oct. 25, Champaign; Tues., Oct. 
26, Greenville; Wed., Oct. 27, Louis- 
ville; and Thur., Oct. 28, Benton. 

Any help we can provide for Rural 
Youth members to take part in the 
talk fests, or any support by encourage- 
ment or attendance at talk fests will be 
appreciated and will be of much value 
in developing leaders for agriculture. 


By ELLSWORTH 
D. LYON 


Director 
IAA Young People’s 
Activities 


Ad 


The Rock Island Coun- 
ty Rural Youth square 
dance team takes part 
in the state folk festi- 
val held in connection 
with the State Farm 
Festival at Cham- 
paign-Urbana 


Farm Sports Festival 


Rural Youth increased participation 
in the Farm Sports Festival this year. 
The district sports festivals provided 
Opportunity for wide participation in 
bowling, softball, and folk and square 
dancing. Rural Youthers were out- 
standing in their participation at Ur- 
bana on Aug. 26 and 27. The Rock 
Island square dance team shown on 
this page which took first place in 
Moline’s Centennial celebration in July, 
received an “A” rating and attracted 
much attention in Urbana. Ilene Kruse, 
Tazewell, received high individual 
score for Rural Youth Girls’ Bowling. 
Coles County took first place in Rural 
Youth Softball. Ed Dew, Ogle Rural 
Youther, was rated as the outstanding 
community song leader. 


County Activities 


Darrell McAfee, past president of 
Christian, and Avo Hancock were mar- 
tied in the old Stonington Baptist 
Church, Sept. 5. While on their honey- 
moon in Chicago they paid a visit to 
the office of Young People’s Activities 
of the IAA. Come again Mr. and 
Mrs. McAfee. Word comes from the 
same county that Barbara Shetler and 
James Atkinson were married Aug. 2 
in the Presbyterian Church in Taylor- 
ville with 200 relatives and friends 
present. Be on the alert, Christian 
Rural Youthers, and keep adding new 
members to your group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Clark, popular 
Warren youth leaders, left for Iowa 
State College, September 15, where Mar- 
vin will study in the Iowa State College 
of Veterinary Medicine. We hope they 
will return to Illinois when Marvin has 
completed his studies. 

‘Congratulations LaSalle upon your 
successful “snack bar” project at the 
4-H Club Fair held August 10, 11, and 
12 on the selling of 22,715 items. 
Profits were $806.07. Co-chairmen were 
Betty Barr and Bob Wilson. 
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FILL FARM STORAGE TANKS 
and 
: ( 
Whether you use Magic Aladdin or Kleer Motor gasoline, T-40 or FS/50 


tractor fuel, it is very important that you keep your storage tanks filled. 
Tell your Blue Seal Trucksalesman to “Fill 'er up”! 
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HEATING OILS 


Get your storage tank filled by October 15th. This is your assurance 
of dependable supply throughout the winter. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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George Lewis, Brown 
county, president of 
Illinois Future Farmers 
and a member of Ru- 
ral Youth, presents 
honorary state farmer 
degree to State Ag 
Director Arnold Ben- 
son at Illinois State 
Fair. left is Lee 
Rogers. Right is Larry 
Douglas. 


RURAL YOUTH 


HEN this issue of the IAA 
RECORD reaches you a number 
of counties will have held their 
talk fests. Other counties will 
n0t complete speech activities 
until about the middle of October. 

All along the way, from the small 
local practice sessions to the big state 
talk fest in Chicago on Nov 16, each 
reader of the RECORD can give support 
to this speech project by participation, 
by giving intormation on the topics 
discussed, or by attendance at talk fest 
meetings. 

This worthwhile project has proven 
its value in personal development and 
community leadership many times in 
the history of Rural Youth. Former 
participants speak with enthusiasm ot 
the confidence developed, of the ability 
gained to think and speak while stand- 
inf before an audience, of the informa- 
tion added to knowledge from research 
upon the various topics, and of skills 
discovered in organizing speech ma- 
terial as some of the valucs to be de- 
rived from talktesting. 

A number of topics this year deal 
with some phase of rural health. The 
State Rural Youth Committee recom- 
mended that opportunity for partici- 
pants be given to discuss several phases 
of this problem since the general topic 
of the National Talk Meet sponsored 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion 1s “National Health Problems 
Facing Rural America.’ The health 
and safety topics listed for our talk 
fests are in harmony with the recom- 
mendations of our department of safety 
and public health. 


Here are the topics: (1) Brucellosis, 
enemy of man and animal; (2) Rural 
medical doctors are needed; (3) Mutffle 
that sneeze; (4) Better hospitalization 
is needed in my community; (5) First 
aid education for everyone; (6) Swat 
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the fly with D.D.T.; (7) A good school 
— a healthy community; (8) Time for 
that annual health check; (9) Soil ero- 
sion 1s human erosion; (10) Control 
those rats; (11) Glide or slide on 
ountry roads; (12) Planned recreation 
leads to good health; (13) Democracy 
must first be lived and taught in my 
community; (14) My limbs are my 
living; (15) What are the opportuni- 
tics in farming not found in other oc- 
cupations; (16) My idea of a successful 
farmer or homemaker; (17) An ounce 
of insurance protection; (18) Getting 
along with the family. 

The schedule for the district talk 
fests is as follows: Mon., Oct. 18, 
Oregon; Tues., Oct. 19, Cambridge; 
Wed., Oct. 20, Rushville; Thur., Oct 
21, Petersburg; Fri. Oct. 22, Streator; 
Mon., Oct. 25, Champaign; Tues., Oct. 
26. Greenville; Wed.. Oct. 27. Louis- 
ville; and Thur.. Oct. 28, Benton. 

Any help we can provide tor Rural 
Youth members to take part in the 
talk fests, or any support by encourage- 
ment or attendance at talk tests will be 
appreciated and will be of much value 
in developing leaders for agriculture. 


By ELLSWORTH 
D. LYON 


Director 
IAA Young People’s 
Activities 


The Rock Island Coun- 
ty Rural Youth square 
dance team takes part 
in the state folk festi- 
val held in connection 
with the State Farm 
Festival at Cham- 
paign-Urbana 


Farm Sports Festival 


Rural Youth increased participation 
in the Farm Sports Festival this year. 
The district Sports testivals provided 
opportunity for wide participation in 
bowling, softball, and folk and square 
dancing. Rural Youthers were out- 
standing in their participation at Ur- 
bana on Aug. 26 and 27. The Rock 
Island square dance team shown on 
this page which took first place in 
Moline’s Centennial celebration in July, 
received an “A” rating and attracted 
much attention in Urbana, Ilene Kruse, 
Tazewell, received high individual 
score for Rural Youth Girls’ Bowling. 
Coles County took first place in Rural 
Youth Softball. Ed Dew, Ogle Rural 
Youther, was rated as the outstanding 
community song leader. : 


County Activities 


Darrell McAfee, past president of 
Christian, and Avo Hancock were mar- 
ried in the old Stonington Baptist 
Church, Sept. 5. While on their honey- 
moon in Chicago they paid a visit to 
the office of Young People’s Activities 
of the IAA. Come again Mr. and 
Mrs. McAfee. Word comes from the 
same county that Barbara Shetler and 
James Atkinson were married Aug. 2 
in the Presbyterian Church in Taylor- 
ville with 200 relatives and friends 
present. Be on the alert, Christian 
Rural Youthers, and keep adding new 
members to your group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Clark, popular 
Warren youth leaders, left for lowa 
State College, September 15, where Mar- 
vin will study in the Iowa State College 
of Veterinary Medicine. We hope they 
will return to Illinois when Marvin has 
completed his studies. 

Congratulations LaSalle upon your 
successful “snack bar” project at the 
4-H Club Fair held August 10. 11. and 
12 on the selling of 22,715 items. 
Profits were $806.07. Co-chairmen were 
Betty Barr and Bob Wilson. 
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FARMING FUELS! 


: FILL FARM STORAGE TANKS 
and 


Whether you use Magic Aladdin or Kleer Motor gasoline, T-40 or FS 50 
tractor fuel, it is very important that you keep your storage tanks filled. 


Tell your Blue Seal Trucksalesman to "Fill 'er up”! 


HEATING OILS 


Get your storage tank filled by October 15th. This is your assurance 
of dependable supply throughout the winter. 


me ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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IS TWELVE-GRADE 
SCHOOL UNIT BEST 
FOR OUR CHILDREN? 


IAA Schools Director Points Out 
Advantages in Combining Grade 

And High School Boards — 

Economy, More and Better Equipment, 
Special Teachers, Greater Flexibility, 
and a Better Balanced Program 


HE school boards of several new 
community unit school districts 
have apparently been led to be- 
lieve that there is something very 
unusual and different about a 12- 
gute district, that the change requires 
ancy jobs, business agents, extra secre- 
taries and other costly non-essentials. 
Some extra help may be needed in a 
very large district, say of county size, 
but patrons should expect the main ad- 
vantages of the 12-grade unit to come 
from the broader, more equitable tax 
base and the greater flexibility and co- 
ordination inherent in the unit district. 
Some of those advantages and pos- 
sibilities are of a cooperative nature 
such as a more practical and fuller use 
of buildings, equipment, special teach- 
ers, health and recreational services. 
Other advantages come from the fact 
that the curricula and extra curricula 
programs in all the schools in the dis- 
trict will be coordinated so that all 8th 
grade graduates enter high school with 
approximately equal training and P- 
portunities. Also, the same text-books 
will be used over the entire district. 


Balanced Program 


The overall supervision of the unit 
district also provides an opportunity 
to balance the entire 12 grade pro- 
gram by strengthening the grade school 
that is suffering from a severe teacher 
shortage and has been unable to recruit 
sufficient replacements. Under the 12 
grade district it would be possible to 
reward teachers of equal training, ex- 

rience, and responsibility equally. 

weaknesses in il ion 
that show up in high school—English, 
mathematics, etc.—can be traced back 


under one supervision into the grade 
school and corrected. 


There may be some economy in the 
unit district not possible in the dual 
system. Experience in other states as 
well as in Illinois all indicate that the 
taxpayer gets more for his dollar in the 
12 grade district. Top heavy admin- 
istrative costs can nullify any financial 
advantage the 12 grade district should 
normally enjoy from economies or 
from additional state aid to the unit 
district. 


Organization of Unit District 


Briefly, the organization personnel 
of a unit district consists of the super- 
intendent, various grade school and 
high school principals and teachers. 
The superintendent's job is one of 
overall supervision of course of study, 
activities, correlation and supervision 
of all units of instruction, pupil trans- 
portation, and head executive officer 
of the board and public relations repre- 
sentative in the district. He carries out 
the policy established by the board. 
In many of the smaller unit districts 
he will also be principal of the high 
school. 

The principals over the various 
schools will handle enrollment, disci- 
pline, the extra curricular programs 
and sig of players, supervise 
teachers, handle office records of that 
particular school, supervise hot lunch 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 
IAA Rural School Relations 


programs, and generally administer 


that school unit. Most of them will 
also have teaching responsibilities as 
well. However, they are relieved of being 
the main contact between the school and 
the school board. 

The teachers in a 12 grade unit 
aePk about the same position as be- 
ore. 


Delay Building — Modest 
Structures 


The soundest advice to school boards 
in new 12 grade districts seems to be 
to go slow and study the possibilities 
for making the most of the inherent ad- 
vantages of the 12 grade unit. A few 
buildings may be closed the first year, 
but the people should be assured that 
their children will be well provided 
for. It seems wise to urge against 
building new buildings and floating 
big bond issues in these high cost 
times. Most of these bonds are paid 
off over a 20 year period which may 
extend over very lean years with lower 
assessed valuations and increasing tax 
delinquencies. If some building is 
necessary, modest housing seems to be 
more in keeping with common sense. 


Consolidate Sentiments in 
Community 


During the first year or two of the 
unit district the administration and 
school board might well concentrate on 
welding the district together in com- 
mon interests and loyalties. This can 
be done by various devices including an 
all district open-house where parents 
are invited to see the school actually in 


(Continued om page 34) 
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Kay Wieland, 16 months, has pants and puppy trouble enjoyed by her 
brother, Bobby, 5. Beth are children of Walter Wieland, Peoria, Co. 


$5 Picture 
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Three little girls feeding three timid deer dur- 


“Eee se Pictures 


Lincoln's tomb at Springfield ts subject of picture 

by Mrs. L. C. Spangler, Jefferson Co. RECORD 

Wayne and Ronald Dirks, Whiteside county, are ready to let fly with their editors will pay $10 for historical scenes used for 
heavy artillery in an old fashioned pillow fight. IAA calendar pictures. 
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IS TWELVE-GRADE 
SCHOOL UNIT BEST 
FOR OUR CHILDREN? 


IAA Schools Director Points Out 
Advantages in Combining Grade 

And High School Boards — 

Economy, More and Better Equipment, 
Special Teachers, Greater Flexibility, 
and a Better Balanced Program 


HE school boards of several new 
community unit school districts 
have apparently been led to be- 
lieve that there is something very 
unusual and different about a 12- 
grade district, that the change requires 
fancy jobs, business agents, extra secre- 
taries and other costly non-essentials. 
Some extra help may be needed in a 
very large district, say of county size, 
but patrons should expect the main ad- 
vantages of the 12-grade unit to come 
from the broader, more equitable tax 
base and the greater flexibility and co- 
ordination inherent in the unit district. 
Some of those advantages and pos- 
sibilities are of a cooperative nature 
such as a more practical and fuller use 
of buildings, equipment, special teach- 
ers, health and recreational services. 
Other advantages come from the fact 
that the curricula and extra curricula 
programs in all the schools in the dis- 
trict will be coordinated so that all 8th 
grade graduates enter high school with 
approximately equal training and oP 
portunities. Also, the same text-books 
will be used over the entire district. 


Balanced Program 


The overall supervision of the unit 
district also provides an opportunity 
to balance the entire 12 grade pro- 
gram by strengthening the grade school 
that is suffering from a severe teacher 
shortage and has been unable to recruit 
sufficient replacements. Under the 12 
grade district it would be possible to 
reward teachers of equal training, ex- 
erience, and responsibility equally. 

en weaknesses in pupil preparation 
that show up in high school—English, 
mathematics, etc.—can be traced back 
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under one supervision into the grade 
school and corrected. 


Economies 


There may be some economy in the 
unit district not possible in the dual 
system. Experience in other states as 
well as in Illinois all indicate that the 
taxpayer gets more for his dollar in the 
12 grade district. Top heavy admin- 
istrative costs can nullify any financial 
advantage the 12 grade district should 
normally enjoy from economies or 
from additional state aid to the unit 
district. 


Organization of Unit District 


Briefly, the organization personnel 
of a unit district consists of the super- 
intendent, various grade schoo! and 
high school principals and_ teachers. 
The superintendent's job is one of 
overall supervision of course of study, 
activities, correlation and supervision 
of all units of instruction, pupil trans- 
portation, and head executive officer 
of the board and public relations repre- 
sentative in the district. He carries out 
the policy established by the board. 
In many of the smaller unit districts 
he will also be principal of the high 
school. 

The principals over the various 
schools will handle enrollment, disci- 
pline, the extra curricular programs 
and eligibility of players, supervise 
teachers, handle office records of that 
particular school, supervise hot lunch 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 
1AA Rural School Relations 
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programs, and generally administer 
that school unit. Most of them wiil 
also have teaching responsibilities as 
well. However, they are relieved of being 
the main contact between the school and 
the school board. 

The teachers in a 12 grade unit 
occupy about the same position as be- 
fore. 


Delay Building — Modest 
Structures 


The soundest advice to school boards 
in mew 12 grade districts seems to be 
to go slow and study the possibilities 
for making the most of the inherent ad- 
vantages of the 12 grade unit. A few 
buildings may be closed the first year. 
but the people should be assured that 
their children will be well provided 
for. It seems wise to urge against 
building new buildings and floating 
big bond issues in these high cost 
times. Most of these bonds are paid 
off over a 20 year period which may 
extend over very lean years with lower 
assessed valuations and increasing tax 
delinquencies. If some building is 
necessary, modest housing seems to be 
more in keeping with common sense. 


Consolidate Sentiments in 
Community 


During the first year or two of the 
unit district the administration and 
school board might well concentrate on 
welding the district together in com- 
mon interests and loyalties. This can 
be done by various devices including an 
all district open-house where parents 
are invited to see the school actually in 
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Kay Wieland, 16 months, has pants and puppy trouble enjoyed by her 
brother, Bobby, 5. Both are children of Walter Wieland, Peoria, Co. 


$5 Picture 


Salil boat gliding smoothly along on Lake Geneva Of The Month 
caught by camera of Mrs. June McLuckia, Grundy Co. 


Mother ‘possum carries her 10 babies to safety 
across corn field of Anna Mae Brown, Randolph Co. 


Three little girls feeding three timid deer dur- 


ing school picnic are pictured by Barbara Fer- e 
guson, Stephenson Co. Girls are Nancy Ferguson, IC ures 
Emily Niemeier and Mariene Keller. 


Lincoln's tomb at Springfield Is subject of picture 

by Mrs. L. C. Spangler, Jefferson Co. RECORD 

Wayne and Ronald Dirks, Whiteside county, are ready to let fiy with their editors will pay $10 for historical scenes used for 
heavy artillery in an old fashioned pillow fight. 1AA calendar pictures. 
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Summaries 


(Continued from page 24) 


FATHER AND SON: ist bn Voorst & Hugh 
Van Voorst, Kankakee; het ¥ n & R. H. Parks, 
Brown; 3rd, Fred & Bud Wolle, Edgar. 
BROTHER AND 3 yo Ist, Bob rg Bill Foley, 
Edgar; 2nd, G. . Van _Voorst, Kankakee. 
OR: lst, ace pas Edgar; 2nd, Hugh Van 
Voorst, Kankakee; 3rd, Sonny Richog, eoria. 


TABLE TENNIS 
MEN SINGLES — Ist, Ed Dugan, Kane; -2nd, 


Bill Hanks, Jr., Champaign; ie for 3rd, R. 
Herriott, Ford — Russe sh, Greene — Lloyd 
Ummel, Tazewell — Albert Anderson, Warren. 

WOMEN SINGLES — lst, Lena Baird. Vermilion; 


2nd, Anna Lu — Wht Bond; tie for 3rd, Mae 
Kirk, Warren — Na Ummel, Tazewell. 
MIXED DOUB — Ist, Georgia Cook and 


Winner of the rifle shoot, Florence Hove, 
DeKalb, draws a bead on the target. 


A. H. Ammann, Will, winner of the ‘Old 

Timers”’ class in the trap shoot, gives Dean 

Doss, Piatt, a few pointers on the shooting 
technique. 
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Lloyd. Marcoot, Bond; 2nd, Velma Ackerman 
and J. B. Allen, Tazewell; tie for 3rd John 
Bryant and Norene Arnold, DeKalb — Russell 
Ash and Charlotte Hanley, Greene. 
TENNIS 

Ist, Eugene Mills, Vermilion; 2nd, Claire Gsell, 
Whiteside; 3rd, Dale Mills, Vermilion; 4th Mrs. 
Neena Fleming, Henry. 


TRACK 
GIRLS 50 YARD DASH — UNDER 15 (:6.5 sec.) 
— Ist, Becky Axres, Champaign; 2nd, Charlotte 
Needham, DeKalb; 3rd, Judith onneker, Macou- 


in 
GIRts HIGH JUMP — UNDER 15 (4’) — _Ist, 
Lois Jett, Bond; Tie for 2nd, Lena Baird, Ver- 
milion — Alice Bishop, Will. 

GIRLS BROAD UNDER 15 (12’ 2”) — 
Ist, Ruth in Bey Henr ; 2nd, June Beaver, 
Will; aed, Marietta Smith, Kane 

BOYS 8 SHOT PUT — UNDER 15 (42’ 514”) 
— lst, Bilt Turner, Jackson; 2nd, Eugene Rewerst, 
Champaign; 3rd, William Kahl. Macoupin. 
BOYS 50 YARD DASH — _UNDER 15 (:6.1 Sec.) 
— Ist, Gale McDade, Champaign: 2nd, Don 
Anderson, Bureau; 3rd, Willis Hannum,’ Mar- 
shall-Putnam 

BOYS 100 YARD DASH — 16 YRS. & OVER 
(:10.9 sec.) — Ist, Ed Stormer, Vermilion; 2nd, 
= Meyers, Kane; 3rd, Gene Green, White- 


Boys HIGH JUMP — UNDER 15 (4’ 10”) — Ist, 
Gale Logg me Champaign; Tie for 2nd, Dean 
Behrends, Mason — Jim Esarey, Wabash. 

BOYS BROAD JUMP — UNDER 15 (17’ 11”) — 
Ist, Don Anderson, Bureau; 2nd, Don Pottorf, 
Mason; 3rd, Bob Huber, Mason. 


TRAP SHOOTING 
TEAM — Men (A Team): Ist, Clark; 2nd, Taze- 
well; 3rd, Kankakee; 4th, Vermilion; 5th, Craw- 


TEAM — Men (B Team): Ist, Shelby; 2nd, Will; 
3rd, Gham pcign: 4th, Kankakee; Sth, Tazewell. 
INDIVIDUAL Men: Ist, Marion Partlow, Clark; 
2nd, James Holderman, Grundy; 3rd, Dale Rit- 
thaler, Tazewell; 4th, James Hunter; Sth, Tony 
Sanke: M Crawiord. 

INDIVIDUAL — Women: lst, Sue Davidson, 
Piatt; 2nd, Mrs. Edith Vinckel, Henry; 3rd, 


Marilyn Mathers, Sangamon; 3rd, F. Tolley, 
acon 
INDIVIDUAL — Old Timers: Ist, A. Amman, 


H. 
Will; 2nd, Harry Zelle, Tazewell; 3rd, 
Stephenson; 3rd, I. Dace; Sth, Russell Winter- 


bott Grundy 
INDIVIDUAL — ‘Juniors: lst, Joe Marble, Vermil- 
ion; 2nd, W. Bollman, Whiteside; 3rd, J. Hart- 
man, Kane 
FATHER ‘AND SON: Ist Clyde & Joe Marble, 
Vermilion; 2nd, Don & Joe Steinke, ill; 3rd, J. 
S. & R. G. Ford, Macon. 

ND WIFE: Ist, Edith & James Vinckle, 
Henry; 2nd, Marion and Jane Partlow, Clark. 
BRO R AND BROTHER: Ist, Clyde & Laverne 


Love, Kankakee; 2nd, Harold & Wilbur Love, 
Kankakee; 3rd, Harry & Elmer Dannewitz, De- 


Kalb. 
TWO-MAN TEAM: Ist, Marion Partlow & Art 
Stifal, Clark; 2nd, James Holderman & John 


Phillip, Grundy; ‘3rd, Trulock & Mahannah, 
pecan: 3rd, Laverne Love & Wm. Love, Kan- 
akee 

DOUBLES: lst, James Holderman, Grundy; 2nd, 
Marion Partlow, Clark; 3rd, Art Stifal, Clark; 4th, 
Pete Graham, Douglas; Sth, Carl Miller. 


This team placed first in two-man skeet 

shooting event. Left to right: Uriah and 

Wilford Tendick, Logan. Wilford Tendick 
also placed first in men’s skeet singles. 


In appreciation of 
their unselfish efforts 
to make the Illinois 
Farm Sports Festival 
a success, the Illinois 
Agricultural Associa- 
tion presented the 
two men at left with 
pairs of Illinois Farm 
Supply Company's new 
low pressure tires. 
left is E. H. Regnier, 
U. of I. rural sociolo- 
gist, and right is 
Ralph McKenzie, Kane 
county farmer. The 
Queen of Sports, 
Betty Farrell, DeKalb, 
joins in the fun. 


Winner of top honors in the trap shoot was 
Marion Partlow, Clark. Partlow tied with 
James Holderman, Grundy, last year's 
champion, then defeated him in the shootoff. 


Howard Elliott, Dekalb, proudly displays 
ribbon he won for first place in men’s 
singles of clock golf. 


ALL AROUND (TRAP & SKEET): Ist, Marion 
Partlow, Clark; 2nd, James Holderman, Grundy. 


TUG 'O WAR 
lst, Whiteside, Bob Anderson; 2nd, Vermilion, 
Elmer Varner; 3rd, DeKalb, Clarence Baie. 


VOLLEY BALL 
Ist, Will, Richard McHugh; 2nd, Richland, Walter 
Fehrenbacher; 3rd, Champaign. 


WOODCHOPPING 
Ist, Turner Mavieid Adams; 2nd, Dwayne 
Vorees, DeKalb; 3rd, Henry Maddox, Crawford; 
ma Al DeCap, Whiteside; 5th, Glen Hickam, 
ackson. 
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AXLE 


For Every Farm Need! 


Lubrication costs less than new parts. The life of farm trucks, cars and HI-TEMP BEARING 


| machinery can be prolonged by regular and complete lubrication. It is highly 

| essential that a good grease of the proper grade be used for effective lubrica- An excellent soda base grease es- 
tion. BLUE SEAL greases provide high quality lubricants for every farm pur- ially designed to lubricate anti- 

| pose. Each grease contains the highest quality ingredients and is specifically tiction bearings operating at high 
made to meet the requirements of the part for which it is recommended. speeds or under severe conditions 

"e BLUE SEAL pressure gun greases are marketed in 100 Ib. Drums, 40 Ib. and where high temperatures are pro- 

| 25 lb. Lug Pails, the 25 lb. E-Z Pail and the 10 lb. Can. Cup greases are also duced. 

available in | Ib..and 5 Ib. Cans. 

\ SMOOTH WHEEL BEARING 
LUCO LUBE A premium quality gun grease with enough “tackiness" to stay : ar 

put. LUCO nity: possesses stability, heat and water resistance and is of oe omen sels xd 


a cleaning nature which makes it our most popular general purpose farm 


machinery and chassis lubricant. Available in both summer and winter FIBROUS WHEEL BEARING 


grades. 
4)> 
A long fiber lubricant designed for 
ALUMINATE GUN A top quality aluminum base grease. It is formulated i : “thn 
j to be of a smoother texture and without the tackiness possessed by Luco heavy duty booting service. 
| Lube. ALUMINATE GUN grease will do an excellent job on medium to 
| high speed anti-friction bearings and is an excellent chassis lubricant. OUTSIDE GEAR 
An excellent grease for use on slow 
HARVESTER GUN An excellent grease for corn pickers and combines. The . 9 
ig oils in HARVESTER GUN grease have been selected to give maximum lubrica- moving expoued goers. 
tion and ease of handling during the late fall and early winter harvesting sea- 
1 sons. 


GRAPH SEAL For those who prefer a graphited-type grease, high quality 
lubricating stocks are combined with a calcium base and 
powdered graphite to make an excellent lubricant. 


HUSKER ROLLER 
A "tacky" compound for use on corn picker rollers. The proper applica- 
tion of Husker Roller Compound will enable the corn husker roller to do a 
neat clean job of corn husking. 


AXLE GREASE 
Designed for long lasting lubrication of axles of farm wagons and other 


‘ 

| BLUE SEAL 
t 

'2 

implements requiring axle grease. 


GREASE 


Your Blue Seal Salesman can satisfy your farm lubrication needs. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. = 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


In appreciation of 
their unselfish efforts 
to make the Illinois 
Farm Sports Festival 
a success, the Illinois 
Agricultural Associa- > 
tion presented the 
two men at left with 
pairs of Illinois Farm 
Supply Company’s new 
low pressure tires. 
left is E. H. Regnier, 
U. of I. rural sociolo- 
gist, and right is 
Ralph McKenzie, Kane > 
county farmer. The 
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FATHER AND SON: lst 
Van Voorst akee 

Brown: 3rd. Fred & Bud 
BROTHER AND BROTHER: 
Edgar; 2nd 
JUNIOR: | 
Voorst, K 


WOMEN SINGLES. Queen of Sports, 
and, one Betty Farrell, DeKalb, 


MIXED ren ae joins in the fun. 


» 
TENNIS : 
TRACK 
GIRLS SO YARD DASH — UNDER 15 ( 6°‘ 
ae HIGH ha = UNDER 15 « 
J o wit” Lena Sarre 
UNDER 15 - 
2nd, June Beaver 
1. 
Winner of the rifle shoot, Florence Hove, 
DeKalb, draws a bead on the target. 
> 
46 YRS. & ee 
Winner of top honors in the trap shoot was 
Marion Partlow, Clark. Partlow tied with 
James Holderman, Grundy, last year's 
champion, then defeated him in the shootoff. i> 
} eo 
A. H. Ammann, Will, winner of the ‘Old 
Timers” class in the trap shoot, gives Dean - 
Doss, Piatt, a few pointers on the shooting 
technique. 
Howard Elliott, DeKalb, proudly displays 
ribbon he won for first place in men’s 
singles of clock golf. 
ALL AROUND (TRAP & SKEET): Ist, Marion 
artlow, Clark; 2nd, James Holderman, Gr ‘undy 2 
TUG anderson: 
< 4 
VOLLEY BALL 
A ea 2nd, Richland, Walter ( 
; 3rd, Champaign ’ 
This team placed first in two-man skeet WOODCHOPPING 


] Mayfield, Adams; 2nd, _, Dwayne 
Wilford Tendick, Logan. Wilford Tendick ard, Henry Maddox, Crawford; 


shooting event. Left to right: Uriah and 
also placed first in men’s skeet singles. 
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Lubrication costs less than new parts. The life of farm trucks, cars and 
machinery can be prolonged by regular and complete lubrication. It is highly 
essential that a good grease of the proper grade be used for effective lubrica- 
tion. BLUE SEAL greases provide high quality lubricants for every farm pur- 
pose. Each grease contains the highest quality ingredients and is specifically 
made to meet the requirements of the part for which it is recommended. 

BLUE SEAL pressure gun greases are marketed in 100 lb. Drums, 40 Ib. and 
25 |b. Lug Pails, the 25 Ib. E-Z Pail and the 10 Ib. Can. Cup greases are also 
available in | lb. and 5 lb. Cans. 


A premium quality gun grease with enough "'tackiness"’ to stay 
put. LUCO LUBE possesses stability, heat and water resistance and is of 
a cleaning nature which makes it our most popular general purpose farm 
machinery and chassis lubricant. Available in both summer and winter 
grades. 


A top quality aluminum base grease. It is formulated 
to be of a smoother texture and without the tackiness possessed by Luco 
Lube. ALUMINATE GUN grease will do an excellent job on medium to 
high speed anti-friction bearings and is an excellent chassis lubricant. 


An excellent grease for corn pickers and combines. The 
oils in HARVESTER GUN grease have been selected to give maximum lubrica- 
tion and ease of handling during the late fall and early winter harvesting sea- 
sons. 


For those who prefer a graphited-type grease, high quality 
lubricating stocks are combined with a calcium base and 
powdered graphite to make an excellent lubricant. 


A "tacky" compound for use on corn picker rollers. The proper applica- 
tion of Husker Roller Compound will enable the corn husker roller to do a 
neat clean job of corn husking. 


Designed for long lasting lubrication of axles of farm wagons and other 
implements requiring axle grease. 
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Your Blue Seal Salesman can satisfy your farm lubrication needs. 


An excellent soda base grease es- 
pecially designed to lubricate anti- 
friction bearings operating at high 
speeds or under severe conditions 
where high temperatures are pro- 
duced. 


A short fiber lubricant which is 
superior for passenger cars. 


A long fiber lubricant designed for 
heavy duty bearing service. 


An excellent grease for use on slow 
moving exposed gears. 
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Miss Rena L. Hodgen (right), chief of home economics 
Barbara 


$100 scholarships to 
Barbara 
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one of the four scholarships for outstanding achievement in high school and Future 
Homemak work. 


ers of 


100 Gir 


ee ulure Pternemakurs Conference 


LMOST 100 girls received special 
awatds or ribbons at the eighth 
annual leadership training con- 
ference of the Illinois- Association of 
Future Homemakers of’ America at East 
Bay Camp near Bloomington in late 


The girls received the awards as in- 
dividuals or as representatives of high 
school units. About 400 girls, repre- 
senting 18,478 members, attended the 


camp. 

Highest of the individual awards were 
the $100 State Future Homemakers of 
America Scholarships presented to four 
girls in the state for outstanding achieve- 
ments in high school and FHA work. 

Those receiving the scholarships were 
Barabara Isenberger, Lanark; Marjorie 
Moore, Camp Point; Barabara Buckholz, 
Melvin; Muril Tracy, Wyoming. Miss 
Rena L. Hodgen, chief of home econom- 
ics education in Illinois, presented these 
rae Ree: They require that the girls 
go to a four-year accredited college or 
university and major in home economics. 

Mary Baird of Bethany was elected 
state president of the Future Home- 
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makers of America. Other officers are: 
Lois Magnuson, Irion, vice-president; 
Marjorie Troutvetter, Hamilton, secre- 
tary; Claudine Atterbury, Armington, 
treasurer; Jeanne Di Gusto, Lacon, - 
liamentarian; Barabara Foote, Granville, 
historian; Bette O'Neil, Springfield, 
public relations; Donna Beals, Neoga, 
recreation; and Barbara Murphy, Car- 
thage, projects. 

The week-long conference was in 
change’ ef Bitie Dounce Conboy of the 
Home Economics Education department, 
Illinois State Normal university. Coun- 
selors included high school homemaking 
teachers from various high schools in the 
state and four junior counselors of home 
economics majors in colleges. 

Vernon L. Nickell, state superintendent 
of public instruction, was a guest speaker. 

ial programs included, “The 
Model FHA Girl,” described by an in- 
structor from the Patricia Stevens Finish- 
ing school; “This Thing Called Morale” 
by Dr. A. H. Lauchner, lecturer and prin- 
cipal of Thornburn Junior High school, 
Urbana; Miss Patsy Lew, formerly of 
Shanghai, China, and a home economics 


student from Francis Shimer college, 
Mount Carroll talked on “Our Chinese 


Friends.” Miss chose as her topic, 
“Cheerful Cherub Speaks.” 


Name Eleven Top 


4-H Judging Teams 


E LEVEN Illinois 4-H county livestock, 
dairy and poultry champion judging 
teams ranked tops at the 1948 state 
judging contest held at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture on Sept. 4. 

E. I. Pilchard, in charge of boy's 4-H 
club work, su i the contest in 
which 790 Illinois 4-H boys took part 
in an all-day program of judging horses, 
beef cattle, sheep, swine, dairy cattle 
and poultry. 

Six county teams were given a ratin 
of “A” for high scoring on Suntiact 
(except dairy cattle and poultry): 
Boone, Christian, Macon, Fazewsil 
Sangamon and McLean. Three county 
teams were awarded an A rating in the 
dairy judging contest: Fulton, McLean 
and Tazewell; and two county teams 
were given A ratings in poultry judg- 
ing: Kendall and Will. it Bang 

On Oct, 2 the six county livestock 
teams were scheduled to return to the 
University for a run-off to determine the 
state champion. The winning team 
will represent Illinois in the non-inter- 
collegiate judging contest held in Chi- 
cago on Nov 26, preceding the opening 
of the International Live Stock Ex- 
position. 

Members of the winning teams were: 
(livestock) Boone, Earl Jackson, James 
Turner, David Lampert; Christian, Jim 
Winans, Dale Smith, Gene Fisher; 
Macon, Lyle Tohill, Arnold Bork, Er- 
nest Myers; Tazewell, Robert Schrock, 
Dan Roth, Howard Springer; San- 
gamon, William Brunner, John Krell, 
Harry Robertson; McLean, Lynn La- 
Mont, Lee Quast, Eddie Wright. 

(Dairy) Fulton county, H. Ault, J. 
Thompson, Philip Melville; McLean, 
Dick Compton, Gordon Ropp, Don 
Smith; Tazewell, David Diemer, Elmon 
Koch, Gerald Wagler. (Poultry) Ken- 
dall, Duane Clauson, Ronald Johnson, 
Ralph Norwick; Will, Vernon Lauke- 
nau, William Shoop, Maurice Soucie. 
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Here's Chance to 
Take Educational 
Eastern Trip 


N interesting and educational all- 
expense tour to New England is 

being sponsored Oct. 22-31 by the Ag- 
ricultural Leaders’ Digest, Chicago. 

The tour is being conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. (Cap) Mast, Jr., who 
will be assisted by representatives of 
the New York Central Railroad and 
other tour services. Cap, who is editor 
and publisher of the Digest, was for- 
merly a 4-H club leader in LaSalle 
county. He has also been editor of 
Prairie Farmer, IAA RECORD and _ the 
Business of Farming. He is a native of 
Adams county. 

To make reservations for the trip, 
write to Cap Mast at 139 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


CROSS STITCH 


Two popular forms of needlework join 
forces In this handsome afghan. The side 
panels are worked in afghan stitch and 
crocheted together with strips of star stitch. 
A colorful leaf and trellis pattern in rust, 
tan and maroon is cross-stitched to the 
back-ground panels of dark green. The 
center stripes combine light and dark 
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Lovis in late July. 


mHOMEMAKERS 


Members of the Pike County Home Bureau are shown during their trip by bus to St. 
Seventy-four members made the trip and visited numerous points 


of interest in the city. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association will 
be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois,-on the: 17th day of 
November, 1948, at 9:30 o’clock A.M. 
for the following purposes: 

To receive, consider and if ap- 
proved, to ratify and confirm the re- 
ports of the officers and the acts and 
proceedings of the Board of Direc- 
tors and officers in furtherance of 
the matters therein set forth since 
the last annual meeting of members 
of the Association; 

To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made 
by this Association of stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness of cor- 
porations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agri- 
culture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To secure consent and authoriza- 
tion to acquire on behalf of the As- 
sociation by purchase certain stocks 
and evidences of indebtedness of 
corporations whose activities will 
directly or indirectly promote agri- 
culture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To elect eight (8) members of the 
Board of Directors to serve for a 
term of two years; 

To elect a President and Vice- 
President who shall also serve as 
directors for a term of one year; 

To consider and act upon such 
proposed amendments of the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation or. of the By- 
Laws of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation as may be properly sub- 
mitted; 

For the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


HOME BUREAU WOMEN 
HOLD THREE-DAY RETREAT 


The annual Home Bureau retreat for 
counties in the central Illinois area was 
held for three days in late August at 
East Bay Camp. Home Bureau women 
attending heard lectures during their 
Stay on such subjects as handcraft, and 
nature study. Book reviews and inspi- 
rational talks and a stunt night ie 
were included. Activities included 
swimming and boating. 


FESTIVE TABLECLOTH 


For a table cloth with a party flavor, make 
it with Irish crochet. The rose petals, 
scallops and picots which characterize h 
have an ornamental, special occasion qual- 
ity. You can make this cloth in any size 
to fit your table by joining together as 
many of the four-inch motifs as you need. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, llli- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ulinois. 
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Miss Rena L. Hodgen (right), chief of home economics education in Illinols, presents 
$100 scholarships to Barbara Isenberger, Lanark; Marjorie Moore, Camp Polnt; and 
Barbara Buckholz, Melvin. Muril Tracy, Wyoming, who was not present, also was awarded 


one of the four scholarships for outstanding achievement in high school and Future 
Homemakers of America work. 
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100 Girls Win Special dees al 
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awards or ribbons at the eighth 

annual leadership training con- 
ference of the Illinois Association of 
Future Homemakers of America at East 
Bay Camp near Bloomington in late 
August. 

The girls received the awards as in- 
dividuals or as representatives of high 
school units. About 400 girls, repre- 
senting 18,478 members, attended the 
camp. 

Highest of the individual awards were 
the $100 State Future Homemakers of 
America Scholarships presented to four 
girls in the state for outstanding achieve- 
ments in high school and FHA work. 

Those receiving the scholarships were 
Barabara Isenberger, Lanark; Marjorie 
Moore, Camp Point; Barabara Buckholz, 
Melvin; Muril Tracy, Wyoming. Miss 
Rena L. Hodgen, chief of home econom- 
ics education in Illinois, presented these 
scholarships. They require that the girls 
go to a four-year accredited college or 
university and major in home economics. 

Mary Baird of Bethany was elected 
state president of the Future Home- 


A LMOST 100 girls received special 
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makers of America. Other officers are: 
Lois Magnuson, Irion, vice-president; 
Marjorie Troutvetter, Hamilton, secre- 
tary; Claudine Atterbury, Armington, 
treasurer; Jeanne Di Gusto, Lacon, par- 
liamentarian; Barabara Foote, Granville, 
historian; Bette O'Neil, Springfield, 
public relations; Donna Beals, Neoga, 
recreation; and Barbara Murphy, Car- 
thage, projects. 

The week-long conference was in 
charge of Miss Francis Conkey of the 
Home Economics Education department, 
Illinois State Normal university. Coun- 
selors included high school homemaking 
teachers from various high schools in the 
state and four junior counselors of home 
economics majors in colleges. 

Vernon L. Nickell, state superintendent 
of public instruction, was a guest speaker. 

Special programs included, ‘The 
Model FHA Girl,” described by an in- 
structor from the Patricia Stevens Finish- 
ing school; ‘‘This Thing Called Morale” 
by Dr. A. H. Lauchner, lecturer and prin- 
cipal of Thornburn Junior High school, 
Urbana; Miss Patsy Lew, formerly of 
Shanghai, China, and a home economics 


student from Francis Shimer college, 
Mount Carroll talked on “Our Chinese 
Friends,” Miss Conkey chose as her topic, 
“Cheerful Cherub Speaks.” 


Name Eleven Top 
4-H Judging Teams 


LEVEN Illinois 4-H county livestock, 
dairy and poultry champion judging 
teams ranked tops at the 1948 state 
judging contest held at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture on Sept. 4. 
E. I. Pilchard, in charge of boy's 4-H 
club work, supervised the contest in 
which 790 Illinois 4-H boys took part 
in an all-day program of fad ging horses, 
beef cattle, sheep, swine, dairy cattle 
and poultry. 

Six county teams were given a rating 
of “A” for high scoring on livestock 
(except dairy cattle and poultry): 
Boone, Christian, Macon, Fazewell 
Sangamon and McLean. Three county 
teams were awarded an A rating in the 
dairy judging contest: Fulton, McLean 
and Tazewell; and two county teams 
were given A ratings in poultry judg- 
ing: Kendall and Will. 

On Oct. 2 the six county livestock 
teams were scheduled to return to the 
University for a run-off to determine the 
state champion. The winning team 
will represent Illinois in the non-inter- 
collegiate judging contest held in Chi- 
cago on Nov 26, preceding the opening 
of the International Live Stock Ex- 
position. 

Members of the winning teams were: 
(livestock) Boone, Earl Jackson, James 
Turner, David Lampert; Christian, Jim 
Winans, Dale Smith, Gene Fisher; 
Macon, Lyle Tohill, Arnold Bork, Er 
nest Myers; Tazewell, Robert Schrock, 
Dan Roth, Howard Springer; San- 
gamon, William Brunner, John Krell, 
Harry Robertson; McLean, Lynn La- 
Mont, Lee Quast, Eddie Wright. 

(Dairy) Fulton county, H. Ault, J. 
Thompson, Philip Melville; McLean, 
Dick Compton, Gordon Ropp, Don 
Smith; Tazewell, David Diemer, Elmon 
Koch, Gerald Wagler. (Poultry) Ken- 
dall, Duane Clauson, Ronald Johnson, 
Ralph Norwick; Will, Vernon Lauke- 
nau, William Shoop, Maurice Soucie. 
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Here's Chance to 
Take Educational 
Eastern Trip 


N interesting and educational all- 
expense tour to New England js 

being sponsored Oct. 22-31 by the Ag- 
ricultural Leaders’ Digest, Chicago. 

The tour is being conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. (Cap) Mast, Jr., who 
will be assisted by representatives of 
the New York Central Railroad and 
other tour services. Cap, who is editor 
and publisher of the Digest, was for- 
merly a 4-H club leader in LaSalle 
county. He has also been editor of 
Prairie Farmer, IAA RecorpD and the 
Business of Farming. He is a native of 
Adams county. 

To make reservations for the trip, 
write to Cap Mast at 139 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


CROSS STITCH 


Two popular forms of needlework join 
forces In this handsome afghan. The side 
panels are worked in afghan stitch and 
crocheted together with strips of star stitch. 
A colorful leaf and trellis pattern in rust, 
tan and maroon is cross-stitched to the 
back-ground panels of dark green. The 
center stripes combine light and dark 
green. For free instructions send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Women's 
Editor, Ilinois Agricultvral Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. 
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Members of the Pike County Home Bureau are shown during their trip by bus to St. 
Louis in late July. Seventy-four members made the trip and visited numerous points 
of interest in the city. 


HOME BUREAU WOMEN 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING HOLD THREE-DAY RETREAT 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 


ASSOCIATION The annual Home Bureau retreat for 
Notice is hereby given that the counties in the central Illinois area was 
anne meets a members i held for three days in late August at 
inois Agricultural Association wil : 
be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- East Bay Camp. Home Bureau yor 
cago, Illinois, on the 17th day of attending heard lectures during their 
November, 1948, at 9:30 o'clock A.M stay On such subjects as handcraft, and 
for the following purposes: _ mature study. Book reviews and inspi- 
To receive, consider and if ap- rational talks and a stunt night also 
proved, to ratify and confirm the re- : aren 
ports of the'officers and the acts and were included. Activities included 
proceedings of the Board of Direc- swimming and boating. 


tors and officers in furtherance of 
the matters therein set forth since _ 

the last annual meeting of members 

of the Association; . FESTIVE TABLECLOTH 

To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made 
by this Association of stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness of cor- 
porations whose activities will di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agri- 
culture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To secure consent and authoriza- 
tion to acquire on behalf of the As- 
sociation by purchase certain stocks 
and evidences of indebtedness of 
corporations whose. activities will 
directly or indirectly promote agri- 
culture or the interests of those en- 


| 
| 
gaged therein; 
To elect eight (8) members of the 
Board of Directors to serve for a 


term of two years; 

To elect a President and Vice- 
President who shall also serve as 
directors for a term of one year; 

To consider and act upon such 
Proposed amendments of the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation or of the By- 
Laws of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation as may be properly sub- 
mitted; 

For the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


For a table cloth with a party flavor, make 
it with trish crochet. The rose petals, 
scallops and picots which characterize it 
have an ornamental, special occasion qual- 
ity. You can make this cloth in any size 
to fit your table by joining together as 
many of the four-inch motifs as you need. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Iili- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Is 12-Grade Unit 
Best For Children? 


(Continued from page 28) 


operation, to get acquainted with the 
teachers of their youngsters, to meet 
and talk with the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, etc. The superintendent or prin- 
cipal should take this opportunity to 
explain basic school policy, tell what 
they are trying to do for the children 
and enlist the understanding and co- 
operation of parents in their important 
partnership undertaking. 


School leaders should always take the 
patrons into their confidence on impor- 
tant school issues. Gaining the confi- 
dence of the people is fundamental to 
developing a feeling of unity and 
loyalty within the district. Parents 
should be encouraged to attend other 
school functions, perhaps including a 
father and son banquet and an after- 
noon tea for the mothers. 


It might add solidarity to a school 
district to have a joint meeting of all 
the teaching staff wherein teachers can 
get better acquainted with one another. 

Then the special teachers as music, 
speech, art, and physical education in- 
structors should initiate their programs 
in each of the grade schools, including 
remaining one room schools, and see to 
it that all of the pupils, as nearly as 
possible, get the same advantages and 
opportunities. 


Possibility of Junior High 


Some school boards will doubtless 
see the advisability of transferring the 
7th and 8th grade pupils out of the 
elementary schools into a junior high 
program, thus improving their op- 
portunities and perhaps relieving the 
grade teachers or grade school build- 
ings of over-crowded conditions. This 
step should discourage drop-outs. 

Many opportunities and possibilities 
for improving the school program 
under the unit district will appear to 
the superintendent and school board 
that studies their situation. Not all of 
the possibilities could or perhaps should 
be exploited immediately. Gradually over 
a period of years, local leaders can 
make progress as conditions permit. 
But careful planning should precede all 
important changes, and local people 
should be informed of the intended 
changes and the reasons for them. If 
the reasons do not justify the changes, 
perhaps no changes should be made. 

The 12 grade district offers an op- 
portunity to do a better job if we can 
eliminate the non-productive costs and 
efforts and make the new system work. 
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Frank Bill, farm editor of the Bloomington Pantagraph for the past 32 years, is presented 
a plaque by J. C. Spitler (right) of the University of Illinois, for his “outstanding service 
to agriculture.” Mrs. Bill (center) was presented an orchid. The Bills also were given 
a four-door Chevrolet sedan by “agricultural interests of central Illinois” in “recognition 


of his service to agricultural journalism.” 


The honors were given at the McLean County 


Soil Conservation Field Day program in early September. 


Livestock Prices to 


Hold Firm in 1949 


(Continued from page 10) 


But even though there may be hay short- 
ages on some farms, there still should 
be enough to go around, Russell con- 
cluded. 

The demand for meat continues strong 
in the cities despite the very real threat 
of buyers strikes, the men at the livestock 
meetings said. This demand will hel 
shore up prices during the months stead: 

“After all, we are a nation of meat 
eaters,’ Howe said. “We like good 
meat, and we've always been willing to 
pay the price it takes to get it. Even 
during the depression.” 

Key industries are going full blast. 
We've had another round of wage in- 
creases. The federal goverment is spend- 
ing at the rate of $40 billion annually. 

It looks like boom times ahead for all. 


Livestock men should share in the gen-- 


eral prosperity. 


What Will Your Farm 
Look Like Tomorrow? 


(Continued from page 11) 


needed on all farms. Only the ones are 
used which are needed in a sound land 
use plan in which the laws of nature are 
respected, and nature is helped by the 
farmer in the conservation of the soil up- 
on which life depends. This plan is 
made by the farmer himself, with the 
assistance of the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict farm planner. 

Do you have such a plan on your farm? 
If not, talk to your neighbor who does. 
With the help of your farm adviser and 
local soil conservationist, you can get 
started now on a planned program of 
soil conservation. 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the month of Oc- 
tober, 1948, at the hour and place 
to be determined by the Board of 
Directors of each County Farm Bu- 
reau, the members in good stand- 
ing of such County Farm Bureau and 
who are also qualified voting mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, shall elect a delegate or dele- 
gates to represent such members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association and 
vote on all matters before the next 
annual meeting, or any _ special 
meeting of the Association, includ- 
ing the election of officers and di- 
rectors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the association. 


During October, annual meetings 
will be held in Adams, Hamilton, 
JoDaviess, Madison, Peoria, Pike, 
Pulaski-Aiexander, Stark and Wash- 
ington Counties. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


Phone Strike Affects 
Fruit Exchange 


B ECAUSE of'the phone strike which 
tied up the telephones in Carbondale 
and several other southern Illinois com- 
munities, the Illinois Fruit Growers 
Exchange, an affiliated company of the 
IAA, found it necessary to set up tem- 
porary sales headquarters in Mount 
Vernon. The strike hit the Fruit 
Growers Exchange at the height of the 
apple harvest. R. S. McBride, manager 
of the exchange, reports that the south- 
ern Illinois apple crop this year has 
been of good quality and excellent size. 
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Big wages, big incomes, big prices . . . TOO BIG 
to fit values of a couple years back when house and 
property were insured against fire according to pre-war 
costs of building and real estate. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE COMPANY is re- 
minded daily that fire losses today mean MORE LOSS 
when insurance protection hasn't kept pace with increas- 
ing costs. Your home, your farm buildings, may have 
doubled in value since 1940. Should fire strike today, 
would your present insurance do its fair share in helping 
you to rebuild? 


For your own protection, re-estimate your property's 
present value, and insure accordingly. Country Mutual 
Fire offers you the complete protection of your OWN 
company at rates tailored for YOU at the lowest possible 
cost. Your Country Mutual Fire adviser is always there 
to help you keep your insurance UP ... your costs 
DOWN ... your protection IN STEP with values. 


Is 12-Grade Unit 
Best For Children? 


(Continued from page 28) 


operation, to get acquainted with the 
teachers of their youngsters, to meet 
and talk with the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, etc. The superintendent or prin- 
cipal should take this opportunity to 
explain basic school policy, tell what 
they are trying to do for the children 
and enlist the understanding and co- 
operation of parents in their important 


pat taetshi » undert: aking. 


School leaders should always take the 
patrons into their confidence on impor- 
tant school issues. Gaining the confi- 


dence of the people is fundamental to 


d leveloping a teeling of unity 

loyalty within the distri t. Parents 
should be encouraged to attend other 
school functions, perhe aps including a 


father and son banguet and an atter- 


noon tea for the mothers 


It might add solidarity to a school 
district to have a joint meeting of all 
the teaching statf wherein ae an 
get better acquainted with one another 


Then the special teachers as music, 
speech, art, and physical education in- 
structors should initiate their programs 
in each of the grade schools, including 
remaining one room schools, and sce to 
it that all of the pupils, as nearly as 
possible, get the same advantages anc 
opportunities. 


Possibility of Junior High 


Some school boards will doubtless 
sce the advisability of transferring the 
7th and 8th grade pupils out of the 
elementary schools into a junior high 
program, thus improving their  op- 
portunities and perhaps relieving the 
grade teachers or grade school build- 
ings of over-crowded conditions. This 
step should discourage drop-outs. 

Many op portunities and possibilities 
for improving the school program 
under the unit district will appear to 
the superintendent and school board 
that studies their situation. Not all of 
the possibilities could or perhaps should 
be exploited immediately. Gradually over 
a period of years, local leaders can 
make progress as conditions permit. 
But careful planning should precede all 
important changes, and local people 
should be informed of the intended 
changes and the reasons for thern. If 
the reasons do not justify the changes, 
perhaps no changes should be made. 

The 12 grade district offers an op- 
portunity to do a better job if we can 
eliminate the non-productive costs and 
efforts and make the new system work 
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Frank Bill, farm editor of the Bloomington Pantagraph for the past 32 years, is presented 
a plaque by J. C. Spitler (right) of the University of Illinois, for his ‘‘outstanding service 
to agriculture.’’ Mrs. Bill (center) was presented an orchid. The Bills also were given 
a four-door Chevrolet sedan by ‘agricultural interests of central Illinois’ in “recognition 


of his service to agricultural journalism.” 


The honors were given at the Mclean County 


Soil Conservation Field Day program in early September. 


Livestock Prices to 


Hold Firm in 1949 


(Continued from puge 10) 


But even though there may be hay short- 
ages on some farms, there still should 
be enough to go around, Russell con- 
cluded. 

The demand for meat continues strong 
in the cities despite the very real threat 
of buyers strikes, the men at the livestock 
nectings said. This demand will help 
shore up prices during the months ahead. 

Atter all, we are a nation of meat 
eaters,’ Howe said. ‘We like good 
meat, and we've always been willing to 
pay the price it takes to get it. Even 
during the depression.” 

Key industries are going full blast. 
We've had another round of wage in- 
creases. The federal goverment is spend- 
ing at the rate of $40 billion annually 

It looks like boom times ahead for all. 
Livestock men should share tn the gen- 
eral prosperity. 


What Will Your Farm 
Look Like Tomorrow? 


(Continued from page 11) 


needed on all farms. Only the ones are 
used which are needed a sound land 
use plan in which the laws of nature are 
respected, and nature is helped by the 
farmer in the conservation of the soil up- 
on which life depends. This plan is 
made by the farmer himself, with the 
assistance of the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict farm planner. 

Do you have such a plan on your farm? 
If not, talk to your neighbor who does 
With the help of your farm adviser and 
local soil conservationist, you can get 
started’ now on a planned program of 
soil conservation. 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 
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Phone Strike Affects 
Fruit Exchange 


ECAUSE of the phone strike which 

tied up the telephones in Carbondale 
and several other southern Illinois com- 
munities, the Illinois Fruit Growers 
Exchange, an affiliated company of the 
IAA, found it necessary to set up tem- 
porary sales headquarters in Mount 
Vernon. The. strike hit the Fruit 
Growers Exchange at the height of the 
apple harvest. R.S. McBride, manager 
of the exchange, reports that the south- 
ern Illinois apple crop this year has 
been of good quality and excellent size. 
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This little piggie doesn't know it, but he's 
going to stick around awhile to grow and 
fatten up. A potential pork chop this size 


may be small potatoes now ... and yet 
he's a part of a $100 billion investment. 

Few people realize the size of agricul- 
ture — the mammoth investment that 


totals 100 BILLION DOLLARS! It's made 


up of small things like newborn livestock, 
big things like powerful farm machinery, 
land and buildings. For the first time in 
more than a generation, the farmer is fi- 
nancially in a position to take advantage 
of the wonderful, progressive practices 
developed in recent years. 

Your Farm Bureau membership has 
made many of these advances available 
to you. It has pointed out the advantages 
of erosion-control, cooperative practices 
of marketing and buying, given you and 
other farmers a strong voice in molding 
favorable farming legislation. 

Your investment is great. Protect it 
through your Farm Bureau activities. 
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PERV EUTEE! 


“Without Jim, Thanksgiving this year will be 
pretty hard. But much as we miss him, one thing 
will remain unchanged. We still have our home, 
plenty to live on and everything that he wanted us 
to have — even after he’d gone. We are thankful 
this year for his investment in Country Life.” 


You never realize how or when, but when the 
breadwinner IS taken from you, your Country Life 


insurance can save and maintain your home, your 
standard of living. 


The low cost of your Country Life policies will 
enable you to purchase MORE PROTECTION at 
LESS COST — a bigger policy than you normally 
could afford. Check with your Country Life repre- 
sentative on greater protection for your family NOW. 
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For These Things 
We Are Thankful 


E WHO are privileged to live and work in God's 
own workshop — the open field — are, I’m sure, 
more conscious than any other group of His con- 
stant presence. We appreciate the importance of the 
harvest season and welcome the op- 
portunity of giving thanks to the 

Giver of all good. 

We are thankful for America 
where the individual citizen is still 
the most important unit in the na- 
tion and where the power of the 
state protects rather than destroys 
his property and freedom. We 
are thankful that we have made 
some recovery from the destruction 

Charles B. Shuman of war. We are thankful that we 
have been able to help those less fortunate than our- 
sélves. 


S FARMERS, we are thankful for a bountiful har- 
vest even in the face of its almost certain reduction 
in financial reward. We appreciate the more nearly 

equitable balance between farm and city income dur- 
ing recent months. We are thankful for debts that 


‘are paid, for more modern homes, for new farm 


machines, for money in the bank, for government 
bond reserves for future security. We value highly 
our new scientific knowledge. We are thankful for 
county farm and home advisers who help us use this 
knowledge; for research workers and teachers; for all 
who serve our many needs. 


4S HOME loving men and women we are thankful 
\ that farming is a family occupation. We are proud 
of and thankful for the wonderful stream of rural 
youth that means so much to our nation and to agri- 
culture. We are confident in the future for agricul- 
ture as more and more of our best young people stay 
on the land. We are thankful for our Farm Bureau 


- organization and our affiliated cooperatives that have 


helped bring agriculture to its proper place in our 
society. We pay tribute to the wisdom of the early 
leadership; to the present membership; to all who 
serve the farmers of Illinois and the nation. 


YOR ALL of these and many more we are deeply 
grateful. Let us each in our own way give thanks 
and pray that the blessings that have come to us 

may be multiplied throughout the world. 


President, 


Illinois Agricultural Association 
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Ransom Aldridge 


OW will the long-range farm 

bill affect Illinois farmers? 

What is the outlook for grain 

and livestock prices? 

attending the 34th annual meet- 

ing of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 

tion can expect to hear answers to both 
these questions. 

The annual meeting sessions will be 
held this year in Chicago Nov. 15-18. 
The meetings, dinners, and general 
sessions will be held in the Hotel 
Sherman, with the exception of the 
annual meeting of Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, which will be held in the 
Morrison Hotel. 

Those attending the IAA meeting 
will hear a discussion of national issues 
by prominent spokesmen, as well as 
proper and projects being sponsored 

y the IAA te help solve local problems. 

A review of the year’s activities of 
the IAA and its affiliated companies, 
as well as their financial reports, will 
be presented during the sessions by 
company managers and department 
heads. 

Last year the annual meetings of the 
IAA and its affiliated companies were 
held in St. Louis. More than 5,000 
were registered last year, and an even 
larger crowd is expected for this year’s 
sessions in Chicago. 

The first two 3 eas of the convention 
will be devoted to conferences, Rural 
Youth activities, and the annual meet- 
ings of the IAA-affiliated cooperatives. 

The third and fourth days will be 
devoted to the general sessions of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and to 
conference meetings on subjects of in- 
terest to Illinois farmers. 

Conferences will be held on national 
legislation, schools, organization and 
publicity, roads and property taxation, 
health and safety, marketing, and soils. 

The closing hours of the convention 
will be devoted to the election of a 
president and vice-president of the 
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Farmers | 


We'll see you in 


CHICAGO! 


More Than 5000 Farmers Are Expected to Hear Aldridge, 
Butler, and Sen. Aiken at 34th Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association at 
the Hotel Sherman Nov. 15-18 


IAA, and the election of half the 
membership of the IAA board of :di- 
rectors. 

Finals for the state Rural Youth 
Talk Fest will be held during the con- 
vention. A champion will be selected 
to represent Illinois at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Atlantic 
City in December. A dance on Monday 
evening will be held for the Rural 
Youthers, as well as a Rural Youth 
breakfast Wednesday morning. Finals 
of the state Skilled Driver's Club will 
also be held during the annual meeting. 


Prominent Figures to Speak 


Two widely-known speakers are sched- 
uled to address general sessions. George 
D. Aiken, the senior senator from Ver- 
mont, will speak Thursday morning. 
Aiken is a member of the senate agri- 
cultural committee and author of the 
long-range farm program bill that carries 
his name. Carl Butler, president of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, will 
address the convention Wednesday night. 
Martin H. Kennelly, mayor of Chicago, 
has been asked to give the welcoming ad- 
dress. President Charles B. Shuman of 


the IAA is also scheduled to give his 


annual address at this assembly. 

Other speakers scheduled include 
Ransom E. Aldridge, president of the 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation, 
Dr. H. M. C. Gase of the University of 
Illinois who was a member of the 
committee which helped draft the Aiken 
long-range farm bill, and a representa- 
tive from the state revenue committee 
who will discuss state finances, 

A special invitation is extended all 
Farm Bureau people who attend the 
annual convention to also visit the IAA 
office building located across the 
Chicago river, only a few blocks from 
the Hotel Sherman. 

Members of the Junior Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation from Ontario, including its presi- 
dent, Ross Beattie, a young farmer from 
Stayner, Ont., will be guests of Illinois 
Rural Youthers during the IAA annual 
meeting. 

The young Canadians will speak during 


the Tuesday afternoon session of the 
Rural Youthers at the grand ballroom in 
the Hotel Sherman. 

They will also talk informally during 
the Wednesday morning breakfast, an- 
swering questions on the home life and 
farm activities of young people in Can- 
ada. 

Ellsworth D. Lyon, director of Rural 
Youth activities for the IAA, expects 
more than 500 during their annual ses- 
sion. 

During the convention, finals will be 
held in the State Talk Fest to pick a rep- 
resentative from Illinois to go to the na- 
tional Talk Fest at the American Farm 
Bureau Federation meeting in December 
in Atlantic City. 

During the conference on veterinary 
medical relations, Dr. Robert Graham, 
dean of the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois, and A. 
R. Kemp, farm adviser at Galesburg, 
Knox county, will discuss animal diseases 
and their importance to livestock farmers. 
Dr. Graham will also speak during the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Farm Bu- 
reau Serum Association. 

Dr. C. D. Scarseth, director of the 
American Farmers’ Research Association, 
will address the soils conference. C. E. 
Yale, Lee county farm adviser, will tell of 
the soil testing laboratory at Amboy. 
(Continued on page 34) 


The five Maschinos, acrobatic team, will 

entertain during general sessions at IAA 

annual meeting in grand ballroom of Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. 
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PROGRAM 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


A.M. 
10:00 Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ 
Conference 


12:00 Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ 
Luncheon 


P.M. 

3:00 Farm Bureau Presidents’ Confer- 
ence 

4:00 Illinois Milk Producers Supply 
Company 

7:00 Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation 
Illinois Grain Corporation 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice 
Dairy Banquet 
Rural Youth Mixer 

7:30 Illinois Farm Bureau Serum As- 
sociation 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


A.M. 
9:00 Illinois Agricultural Holding Com- 


pany 
Rural Youth Talkfest 
9:30 Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 


tion 
Illinois Milk Producers Associa- 
tion 
Illinois Farm Supply Company 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 


10:00 Country Mutual Fire Company 


P.M. 
1:00 Country Mutual Casualty Com- 


pany 

Prairie Farms Creameries 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
Rural Youth 

Illinois Farm Supply Company 
Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation 

Illinois Grain Terminals Company 


3:00 General Insurance Conference 
5:30 IAA Delegates Dinner 
7:15 General Entertainment 


9:30 Rural Youth Mixer 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


A.M. 
7:30 Rural Youth Breakfast 
9:30 IAA General Session 


P.M. 

1:30 Group Conferences 
Organization-Publicity 
National Legislative Program 
Schools 
Roads and Property Taxation 
Health and Safety, Animal Health 
Marketing 
Soils 

4:00 District Conferences and 
Caucuses 


7:30 IAA General Session 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


A.M. 
9:30 IAA General Session 


P.M. 
1:00 IAA General Session 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


IAA Vice President Floyd E. Morris (center) presents checks to the first three students to 


participate in the joint rural doctor training program sponsored by the Illinois Agricultural 


Association and the Illinois Medical Society. 


Left to right: Dr. Percy E. Hopkins, presi- 


dent, Illinois Medical Society; Lawrence R. Irish, Hancock county; Morris; Burton E. Bagby, 
Pulaski; and L. C. Fiene, Franklin. 


IAA HELPS STUDENTS 
START MEDICAL CAREERS 


HREE students are starting their 

medical careers in Chicago universi- 

ties with loans to finance their 

studies granted them’ by the Illinois 

Agricultural Association and the II- 
linois State Medical Society. 

The men have agreed to return to 
counties in Illinois where rural doctors 
are needed. This is a condition of the 
loan. They are eligible for $5,000 loans 
at the rate of $1,000 a year to complete 
four-year medical courses and one-year 
internships. 

The three students are: Burton E. Bag- 
by, Mounds, Pulaski county; Lawrence 
Fiene, Steeleville, Randolph county, and 
Lawrence R. Irish, Blandinsville, Hancock 
county. 

Bagby, 36 years old, is a veteran and 
the father of three children. He took his 
premedical course at Memphis (Tenn.) 
State College, and will study at Loyola 
University. Bagby is a registered nurse 
and started his training in 1934 in New 
York City hospitals. He was in the medi- 
cal corps in the army. 

Fiene, 21, took his pre-medical work 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, and is attending the University of 
Illinois in Chicago. He is the son of a 
factory worker and one of eight children. 

Irish, 20, studied at the University of 
Illinois at Champaign-Urbana and will 
continue his studies at the University of 
Illinois in Chicago. 

These men are the first to benefit from 
a $100,000 joint medical student loan 
fund set up by the IAA and the Illinois 
Medical Society. 


The plan is designed to improve medi- 
cal care in the rural areas of Illinois. 
Specialization, failure of young doctors 
to settle in country towns, lack of hos- 
pitals, and other factors, have cut down 
the proportions of physicians to popula- 
tion in rural areas. 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the month of No- 
vember, 1948, at the hour and place 
to be determined by the Board of 
Directors of each County Farm Bu- 
reau, the members in good standing 
of such County Farm Bureau and 
who are also qualified voting mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, shall elect a delegate or dele- 
gates to represent such members 
of Illinois Agricultural Association 
and vote on all matters before the 
next annual meeting, or any special 
meeting of the Association, includ- 
ing the election of officers and di- 
rectors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the Association. 

During November, annual meet- 
ings will be held in Bond, Brown, 
Cumberland, Franklin, Gallatin, 
Lawrence, Hancock, Massac, Ma- 
coupin, Montgomery, Schuyler, Shel- 
by, St. Clair, Warren, Williamson 
and Richland Counties. 

Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


Ransom Aldridge 


OW will the long-range farm 

bill atfect Illinois farmers? 

What is the outlook for grain 

and livestock prices? Farmers 

attending the 3-ith annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion can expect to hear answers to both 
these questions. 

The annual meeting sessions will be 
held this year in Chicago Nov. 15-18. 
The meetings, dinners, and general 
sessions will be held in the Hotel 
Sherman, with the exception of the 
annual meeting of Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, which will be held in the 
Morrison Hotel. 

Those attending the IAA meeting 
will hear a discussion of national issues 
by prominent spokesmen, as well as 
programs and projects being sponsored 

y the IAA to help solve local problems 

A review of the year's activities of 
the IAA. and its affiliated companies, 
as well as their financial reports, will 
be presented during the sessions by 
company managers and department 
heads. 

Last year the annual meetings of the 
IAA and its affiliated companies were 
held in St. Louis. More than 5,000 
were registered last year, and an even 
larger crowd is expected for this year’s 
sessions in Chicago. 

The first two days of the convention 
will be devoted to conferences, Rural 
Youth activities, and the annual meet- 
ings of the IAA-affiliated cooperatives 

The third and fourth days will be 
devoted to the general sessions of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and to 
conference meetings on subjects of in- 
terest to Illinois farmers 

Conferences will be held on national 
legislation, schools, 
publicity, roads and property taxation, 
health and safety, marketing, and soils. 

The closing hours of the convention 
election of a 
vice-president of the 


Organization and 


will be devoted to the 
president and 


We ll see you in 


CHICAGO! 


More Than 5000 Farmers Are Expected to Hear Aldridge, 
Butler, and Sen. Aiken at 34th Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association at 


the Hotel Sherman Nov. 15-18 


IAA. and the election of half the 
membership of the TAA board of di- 
rectors. 

Finals for the state Rural Youth 
Talk Fest will be held during the con- 
vention. A champion will be selected 
to represent Illinois at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Atlantic 
City in December. A dance on Monday 
evening will be held for the Rura! 
Youthers. as well as a Rural Youth 
breaktast Wednesday morning, Finals 
of the state Skilled Driver's Club will 


also be held during the annual 


meet Ing 


Prominent Figures to Speak 


Iwo widely-known speakers are sched 
uled to address general sessions. George 
D. Aiken, the senior senator from Ver- 
speak morning. 
Aiken is a member of the senate agri- 
cultural author of the 
long-range farm program bill that carries 
his name. Carl Butler, president of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, will 
address the convention Wednesday night 
Martin H. Kennelly, mayor of Chicago, 
has been asked to give the welcoming ad- 
dress. President Charles B. Shuman of 
the IAA is also scheduled to give his 
annual address at this assembly, 


mont. will Thursday 


committee and 


Other speakers scheduled include 
Ransom E. Aldridge, president of the 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation 


Dr. H. M. C. Case of the University of 
Illinois who was a member of the 
committee which helped draft the Aiken 
long-range farm bill, and a representa- 
tive from the state revenue committee 
who will discuss state finances. 

A special invitation 1s extended al! 
Farm Bureau people who attend the 
annual convention to also visit the IAA 
office building located across the 
Chicago river, only a few blocks from 
the Hotel Sherman. 

Members of the Junior Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation from Ontario, including its presi- 
Stayner, Ont., will be guests of Illinois 
Rural Youthers during the IAA annual 
meeting. 

The young Canadians will speak during 


the Tuesday afternoon session of the 
Rural Youthers at the grand ballroom in 
the Hotel Sherman 

They will also talk informally during 
the Wednesday morning breakfast, an- 
swering questions on the home life and 
farm activities of young people in Can- 
ada. 

Ellsworth D. Lyon. director of Rural 
Youth tor the IAA, expects 
more than 500 during their annual scs- 


activities 


sion 

During the convention, finals will be 
held in the State Talk Fest to pick a rep- 
resentative from Illinois to go to the na- 
tional Talk Fest at the American Farm 
Bureau Federation meeting in December 
in Atlantic City. 

During the conference on veterinary 
medical relations, Dr. Robert Graham, 
dean of the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois, and A 
R. Kemp, farm adviser at Galesburg, 
Knox county, will discuss animal diseases 
and their importance to livestock farmers. 
Dr. Graham will also speak during the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Farm Bu- 
reau Serum Association. 

Dr. C. D. Scarseth, director of the 
American Farmers’ Research Association, 
will address the soils conference. C. E. 
Yale, Lee county farm adviser, will tell of 
the soil testing laboratory at Amboy. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The five Maschinos, acrobatic team, will 

entertain during general sessions at IAA 

annual meeting in grand ballroom of Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. 
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10:00 Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ 
Conference 

12:00 Presidents’ and Farm Advisers’ 
Luncheon 

P.M. 

3:00 Farm Bureau Presidents’ Confer- 
ence 

4:00 Illinois Milk Producers Supply 
Company 

7:00 Illinois Agricultural Auditing As- 
sociation 


Illinois Grain Corporation 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Serv- 
ice 
Dairy Banquet 
Rural Youth Mixer 

7:30 Illinois Farm Bureau Serum As- 
sociation 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


A.M. 
9:00 Illinois Agricultural Holding Com- 


pany 
Rural Youth Talkfest 
9:30 Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion 
Illinois Milk Producers Associa- 
tion 
Illinois Farm Supply Company 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
10:00 Country Mutual Fire Company 


P.M. 
1:00 Country Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany 
Prairie Farms Creameries 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
Rural Youth 
Illinois Farm Supply Company 
Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation 
Illinois Grain Terminals Company 
3:00 General Insurance Conference 
5:30 IAA Delegates Dinner 
7:15 General Entertainment 


9:30 Rural Youth Mixer 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


A.M. 
7:30 Rural Youth Breakfast 
9:30 IAA General Session 


P.M. 

1:30 Group Conferences 
Organization-Publicity 
National Legislative Program 
Schools 
Roads and Property Taxation 
Health and Safety, Animal Health 
Marketing 
Soils 

4:00 District Conferences and 
Caucuses 


7:30 IAA General Session 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


A.M. 
9:30 IAA General Session 


P.M. 
1:00 IAA General Session 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


IAA Vice President Floyd E. Morris (center) presents checks to the first three students to 
participate in the joint rural doctor training program sponsored by the Illinois Agricultural 


Association and the Illinois Medical Society. 


Left to right: Dr. Percy E. Hopkins, presi- 


dent, Illinois Medical Society; Lawrence R. Irish, Hancock county; Morris; Burton E. Bagby, 
Pulaski; and L. C. Fiene, Franklin. 


IAA HELPS STUDENTS 
START MEDICAL CAREERS 


HREE students are starting their 

medical careers in Chicago universi- 

ties with loans to finance their 

studies granted them by the Illinois 

Agricultural Association and the II- 
linois State Medical Society. 

The men have agreed to return to 
counties in Illinois where rural doctors 
are needed. This is a condition of the 
loan. They are eligible for $5,000 loans 
at the rate of $1,000 a year to complete 
four-year medical courses and one-year 
internships. 

The three students are: Burton E. Bag- 
by, Mounds, Pulaski county; Lawrence 
Fiene, Steeleville, Randolph county, and 
Lawrence R. Irish, Blandinsville, Hancock 
county. 

Bagby, 36 years old, is a veteran and 
the father of three children. He took his 
premedical course at Memphis ( Tenn.) 
State College, and will study at Loyola 
University. Bagby is a registered nurse 
and started his training in 1934 in New 
York City hospitals. He was in the medi- 
cal corps in the army. 

Fiene, 21, took his pre-medical work 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, and is attending the University of 
Illinois in Chicago. He is the son of a 
factory worker and one of eight children 

Irish, 20, studied at the University of 
Illinois at Champaign-Urbana and wiill 
ontinue his studies at the University of 
Illinois in Chicago. 

These men are the first to benefit from 
a $100.000 joint medical student loan 
fund set up by the IAA and the Illinois 
Medical Society. 


The plan is designed to improve medi- 
cal care in the rural areas of Illinois 
Specialization, failure of young doctors 
to settle in country towns, lack of hos- 
pitals, and other factors, have cut down 
the proportions of physicians to popula- 
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Who's to Blame tor Afigh Food x 


Many Consumers Have Been Misled Into Believing That Price Supports On 
Farm Commodities Are Responsible For High Cost of Living 


E HEAR considerable talk these 

days about farmers making so 

much money. It is true to 

some extent. Most farmers 

are making more money than 
they did in 1932 when whole milk sold 
for less than $1.25 a hundredweight, 
and hogs were selling at the rate of 
$3.35. Certainly those times repre- 
sented anything but a fair relationship 
between agricultural prices and those 
of other parts of our economy. 

We see many charts these days in 
our newspapers and magazines showing 
the percentage increase in annual earn- 
ings of farmers compared to other 
businesses, It seems to me that showing 
the percentage increase in annual earn- 
ings of farmers over the last 15 or 20 
years is quite similar to giving three 
more pennies to a child who has but one 
penny, saying that the gift increased 
his money 300 per cent and then 
assuming that he has a lot of money. 

Although some newspapers do, others 
do not carry the complete story of farm 
prices and income. If you'll look at 
the prices-paid-prices-received chart, 


you will see that the prices paid by 
farmers, including interest and taxes, 
were higher than the prices received 
by farmers from 1920 to 1941. 

Surely that is long enough for the 
farmer to have to pay higher prices 
The crossing of 


than he receives. 


By FRANK ATCHLEY 
IAA Research Director 


PER CENT 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PRICES PAID 
5 


BY FARMERS IN THE U.S. 1910 -194' 
WITH 1910-"14 AS THE BASE PERIOD. 


PRICES PAID, 
INCLUDING 
{room 


those lines in 1942 was certainly over- 
due. If we look at the prices-received 
line for 1939, we see that it is much 
below the dotted line of prices paid. 
That means that farmers were several 
steps behind on the price front during 
those pre-war years. 

If we'll go clear back to 1910-14, 
the period commonly used as a base, 
we'll find that prices received by farmers 
in this country in 1947 were mere than 
175 per cent higher than they were in 
that base period. On the other hand, 
if we'll check the average earnings of 
factory workers using the same base 


period, we'll find that their earnings | 


increased nearly 350 per cent over the 
same period of time. 

True, there were some good and some 
poor times between 1915 and 1940 
both for labor and agriculture. In 
1929, the average income per person 
on farms from farming was $223 as 
compared to $871 for those persons 
not on farms. In 1946,.income per per- 
son on farms was $620 compared to 
$1326 for those persons not on farms. 

Here is another way of figuring in- 
come. Net farm income in 1947 was 
estimated to be about $18 billion. A 
little arithmetic shows us that our 6 
million farm families would each re- 
ceive an everage of $3,000 net income 
or about $58 a week. 

Now just what is this net income? 
It is the farmer's return for his own 
work, for the work on the home farm 
done by members of his own family 
without pay, and for the return on 
his investment without any adjustment 
being made for changes in inventory. 

Just the interest on the farmer’s in- 
vestment would take about $15 a week 
away from this $58 figure. That would 
leave $43 a week for the labor, man- 
agement, and risk of the operator, and 
for the labor of his family. Let’s just 
compare this figure of $43 a week with 
the average manufacturing worker who 
received about $49 a week during 1947. 
This is for the work of only one person. 
It doesn’t include pay for any other 
member of the family. 

Expressions involving “price sup- 
ports,” “‘parity price,” and “high pro- 
duction” were used during the war to 
indicate that farmers were doing their 
part to help win the conflict. They 
hadn’t even been thought of in the 
villainous role in which they are now 
pictured by some consumers, 

Price supports then were popular be- 
cause they stimulated greater food out- 
put without which wars cannot be won. 
Many forget that food is now having a 
great deal to do with our efforts to 
win the peace. Surely, farmers shouldn't 
be made the scapegoat for inflation. 

The metropolitan press has carried 
stories of how farm price supports are 
the cause of high food prices. They say 
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Prices? 


that the taxpayer's money is being used 
to hike the prices he is paying to his 
grocer, his butcher, and the milkman. 
The issue has even been brought into 
the political campaign but so far 
neither party has been able to fasten 
the blame for high food costs. 

Some of the critical statements have 
implied that the farm price-supports 
were foisted on the public at the whim 
of government officials, This certainly 
is not the case. These price supporting 
activities are the result of action by 
Congress and are required by law to 
be carried out in full. These laws were 
passed with the support of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

The original law requiring minimum 
support levels for farm prices (90 per 
cent of parity in most cases) was a war 
measure to stimulate agricultural pro- 
duction. This law was to run two full 
years after the end of the war, which 
would be to the end of this year. 

In the closing hours of the last regu- 
lar session, Congress, by enacting the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 extended the 
requirements to run through 1949, and 
on crops produced in 1949 until the 
end of the marketing season running 
into 1950. Beginning with the 1950 
crop, the Act provides for a new 
method of computing parity and for a 
variable level of price support, ranging 
from 60 to 90 per cent of the “modern- 
ized” parity with the percentage varia- 
tions based on the yearly level of sup- 
plies of each commodity in relation to 
a “normal supply.” 

With respect to support prices gener- 
ally, there are two items which need to 
be noted. 

First, support prices are in effect 
a form of insurance. Farmers are 
requested to hold or maintain 
production at a level which will 
meet domestic and foreign needs, 
and in return, they are given some 
assurance against disastrous price 
breaks. 

Second, actual support-price op- 
erations have been relatively minor 
during the war and so far in the 
post-war period. 

Farmers are not “guaranteed” that 
prices will not go below the “floors.” 
They are offered loans, purchases, or 
purchase agreements that give them an 
alternative to selling below support 
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levels if market prices should go below 
the support price. Furthermore, it 
seems likely that even with the support 
programs some sales will be niode be- 
low the floors because the support pro- 
grams may not be technically fully 
effective. 

For example, a farmer may have to 
sell corn for less than the support price 
because he doesn’t have approved stor- 
age, making it impossible for him to 
get a loan on his corn or to enter into 
a purchase agreement with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Larger support operations are prob- 
able for this year as a result of record 
crop yields. Cotton, wheat, and new- 
crop corn prices are now at, or near, 
the support level, but this does not 
mean that huge losses have been neces- 
sarily realized. 

In fact, operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (other than war- 
time subsidies which were mainly for 
the purpose of holding the line on price 
ceilings) from the time of its first loans 
in 1933 through June 30, 1948, showed 
a gain of about $80 million after paying 
all operating expenses of the corpora- 
tion. 

What have support prices really done 
to the price of food? Many key food 
prices are far above the level at which 
the government would have to come in 
with its support program. 

To reach the support level, hogs 
would have to drop 42 per cent; butter- 
fat, 22 per cent; milk, 27 per cent; 
chickens, 19 per cent. Other products 


FARM PRICES and SUPPORTS 


OR 90% OF 


on which there are no support prices 
are even higher. Beef cattle are 79 per 
cent above parity price and lambs and 
veal calves are nearly as far above. 
Certainly support prices haven't affected 
these products. 

The accompanying “balloon chart” 
indicates that the prices of very few 
products are down to, or below, their 
is gh level or 90 per cent of parity. 
Only four products — potatoes, eggs, 
wheat, and cotton — have reached, or 
gone below, the point where, according 
to the law, they must be supported by 
the government. 

Prices paid to farmers are only a part 
of the cost of a loaf of bread or a 
bottle of milk delivered at your back 
door. Food prices include the cost and 
profits of middlemen, processors, dis- 
tributors, and retailers. What part of 
the consumer’s dollar does the farmer 
get? This varies of course for differ- 
ent foods but it was down to an average 
of 51 cents in June. That was the 
farmer's pay for growing the food. The 
remaining 49 cents pays for the cost of 
transporting, processing, and delivering 
the food between the farm and the 
consumer's table. In June, 1932, the 
farmer was getting only 29 cents of the 
retail food dollar while the middle- 
man was getting 71 cents. 

In the current boom, farm prices have 
risen much more than marketing 
charges giving farmers, rather than the 
middlemen, the edge. In the next few 
years, if history repeats itself, farm 

(Continued on page 34) 


Map shows network of cooperative market- 
ing points in Illinois. Lines radiate from 
state sales office of Illinois Livestock Mar- 
keting Association at Decatur, and Na- 
tional Livestock Producers’ Association of- 
fice in Chicago. Circles show where coun- 
ty buying points affiliated with Illinois 
Livestock are operating. Stars show Pro- 
ducer markets. Triangles indicate county 
points of illinois Livestock organized but 
not yet buying. 


This is the new $20,000 livestock marketing yards at Princeton in Bureau county. 


Feeders For Sale! 


New Farm Bureau Yards At 


Princeton Are First To Handle Cattle On 


A ‘See Before You Buy’ Basis 


HE Bureau County Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, buying hogs at 
its fine new yards at Princeton, is 
the 17th county member to affiliate 
with the fast-growing statewide 

Illinois Livestock Marketing Association. 

Bureau county’s marketing association 
started buying hogs in June. They moved 
into their new quarters the last week in 


September. 


The new building which houses the 
yards is one of the finest of its kind. It 
is made of concrete block construction 
and was built at a cost of $20,000. 


Work With Producers 


Bureau is the first county set-up to 
handle feeder steers. This it is doing’ 
through an agreement with the Chicago 
Producers Commission Association. 

Although their feeder business is new, 
the livestock yards have had four success- 
ful months of buying hogs. Their hog 
business has been running just under 
$100,000 a month during the slack hog 
marketing season. 

At this Princeton outlet, the Chicago 
Producers plan to handle calves, yearling 
heifers and steers, and two year old 
steers. They are also selling feeders at 
Malta and Montgomery. 

The feeder cattle business has been 
good, even though they got started at the 


————— 


These top market hogs, 200-pound Spotted 

Poland Chinas, were sent to market through 

Princeton co-op by Bob Linden, center. At 

right is Darrel Newmister, manager, and 
at left is Frank Anderson, farmer. 


end of the feeder season, as Leo Richard- 
son, local manager for the Chicago Pro- 
ducers, explained. 


These first cars of feeders were 600- 
900 pound yearlings, good and mediums, 
that came from Montana, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Texas, and northern New Mexico. 


Darrel Newmister, manager of the 
yards and in charge of buying hogs, said 
they hoped to pod from 30,000 to 50,000 
hogs a year. is large volume is pos- 
sible in Bureau county, he explained, be- 
cause it is one of the largest hog produc- 
ing counties in the nation. 

Newmister comes from McLean county 
where he worked for the Producers stock 
yards in Bloomington. He was reared on 
a McLean county farm. 

Hogs have been sent to the Princeton 
yards from farms near a number of neigh- 
boring towns, Newmister said. He has 
had shipments from Wyanet, Sheffield, 
Neponset, Manlius, Buda, Tiskilwa, 
Ohio, Walnut, La Moille, Arlington, 
Spring Valley, Bureau, and Mendota. 


Raise Prices 


Several farmers estimated that the yards 
have raised the price on hogs substan- 
tially since they started buying. 

The Producers agency, a cooperative 
that operates on the Chicago market, is 
handling the feeders at Princeton as a 
service to local feeders. 

Farmers there say that the advantages 
to them are obvious. Cattlemen can see 
the feeders before they buy, they can buy 
in less than carload lots, and will share 
in any savings from the operation. 
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Cowles Retires 
After 26 Years 
As IAA Treasurer 


OBERT A. COWLES is the first 
officer of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association to retire under 
the Association's 
Fes He was retired at the 

close of the fiscal year, Sept. 30, after 
26 years of service as treasurer of the 
Association. 

Coincidentally, he retired as treasurer 
of the Illinois Agricultural Service 


retirement 


Company, Illinois Agricultural Holding 
Company, Illinois Agricultural Audit- 
ing Association, Prairie Farms Cream- 


F z 


Robert A. Cowles 


ery, and Illinois Grain Corporation. 
On April 30, 1948, he retired as 
treasurer of Illinois Wool Marketing 
Association, when it moved its offices to 
Paris in Edgar county. 

On Dec. 31, 1946, Mr. Cowles re- 
tired as treasurer of Country Mutual 
Fire Company, Country Mutual Casualty 
Company, Country Life Insurance 
Company and Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, other associated companies. 

A native of Normal and Bloomington 
and charter member of the McLean 
County Farm Bureau, Mr. Cowles came 
to the IAA in 1922. At that time he 
had completed 20 years of employment 
with a — owning substantial 
acreage of farm and business properties 


and other real estate which he managed | 


as agent. 

Mr. Cowles was chosen by the As- 
sociation to fill the vacancy in the 
treasurer's office arising through the 
appointment of George A. Fox of 
Sycamore to the office of executive 
secretary. Howard Leonard of Eureka 
was then president of the Association 
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and Sam Thompson of Quincy, who 
was later to become IAA and AFBF 
president, was a board member and 
chairman of the finance committee. 

In his early years with the Associa- 
tion, in addition to performing the 
duties of treasurer, Mr. Cowles shared 
with officers general responsibility of 
carrying on the Association’s program, 
including particular attention to some 
of its accumulated and troublesome 
problems. 

He was actively engaged with the 
legislative committee and represented 
the Association with others during the 
deliberations of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and its submission to the elec- 
torate. 


Fights for Parity 

Later, with Mr. Thompson, then 
president, Mr. Cowles represented the 
Association in Washington in its “ppt 
of the original McNary-Haugen bill. 
At that time, with the Association's 
approval, he acted as secretary-treasurer 
for the American Council of Agricul- 
ture, an organization formed by George 
N. Peek of Moline, one of the co-authors 
of the bill. The main objective of the 
Council was to carry on support of the 
bill which had the backing of farm 
leaders and some prominent business 
men. Earl C. Smith of Pike county, 
succeeding Mr. Thompson as IAA pres- 
ident, carried on the Eoht with George 
Peek, Chester Davis, Bill Settle of 
Indiana, Charles Hearst of Iowa, and 
many others, in support of the major 
principle embodied in the bill of — 
“parity prices for major agricultural 
commodities.” 

From time to time the Association 
organized statewide cooperative associa- 
tions and mutual insurance companies, 

(Continued on page 34) 


Mayfield Moves 
To Organization 


From Road Dep't. 


director of road improvement since 
December 1946, has transferred to 
the organization de- 
partment as assistant 
organization direc- 
tor. He will devote 
his time to all sec- 
tions of the state and 
will work under the 
general direction of 
Organization Direc- 
tor O. D. Brissen- 
den, who has been 
on leave of absence 
for several months 
because of ill health. 

Until the IAA road survey commit- 
tee has finished its work, Mayfield will 
still work part time on roads and part 
time on organization work. 

Mayfield was born and reared in Har- 
din county, graduated from Harrisburg 
high school, received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Southern Illinois University, 
and his master’s degree from Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

He was superintendent of schools at 
Ullin in Pulaski county following his 
work at Oberlin. He was commissioned 
an ensign in the navy in 1943 and spent 
most of the time in the Pacific aboard 
transports. 

Mayfield joined the IAA staff in March 
1946 as assistant to the research director. 


[} deetor S. MAYFIELD, 32, IAA 


Charles Mayfield 


Read The Thrilling Story of Farm Bureau 


Every Farm Bureau leader and mem. 
ber in Illinois needs a copy of the new 
book, “The Farm Bureau Through 
Three Decades.” 

In addition to being a thrilling story 
of the birth, growth, battles and achieve- 
ments of the Farm Bureau, it will help 
you to answer questions of non-Farm 
Bureau members who want to know 
something about your organization. 

You will also be proud to read 
of Illinois’ part in the building of 
Farm Bureau. The names of Sam 
Thompson and Earl C. Smith frequent- 
ly appear in this history. 

You can order it for $3.50 postpaid 
from the Department of Information, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 109 
North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, IIL. 


Map shows network of cooperative market- 
ing points in Illinois. Lines radiate from 
state sales office of illinois Livestock Mar- 
keting Association at Decatur, and Na- 
tional Livestock Producers’ Association of- 
fice in Chicago. Circles show where coun- 
ty buying points affiliated with Illinois 
Livestock are operating. Stars show Pro- 
ducer markets. Triangles indicate county 
points of Illinois Livestock organized but 
not yet buying. 
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This is the new $20,000 livestock marketing yards at Princeton in Bureau county. 


Feeders For Sale! 


New Farm Bureau Yards At 


Princeton Are First To Handle Cattle On 


A ‘See Before You Buy’ Basis 


HE Bureau County Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, buying hogs at 
its fine new yards at Princeton, is 
the 17th county member to affiliate 
with the fast-growing statewide 

Illinois Livestock Marketing Association. 

Bureau county’s marketing association 
started buying hogs in June. They moved 
into their new quarters the last week in 
September. 


The new building which houses the 
yards is one of the finest of its kind. It 
is made of concrete block construction 
and was built at a cost of $20,000. 


Work With Producers 


Bureau is the first county set-up to 
handle feeder steers. This it is doing 
through an agreement with the Chicago 
Producers Commission Association. 

Although their feeder business is new, 
the livestock yards have had four success- 
ful months of buying hogs. Their hog 
business has been running just under 
$100,000 a month during the slack hog 
marketing season. 

At this Princeton outlet, the Chicago 
Producers plan to handle calves, yearling 
heifers and steers, and two year old 
steers. They are also selling feeders at 
Malta and Montgomery. 

The feeder cattle business has been 
good, even though they got started at the 
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These top market hogs, 200-pound Spotted 

Poland Chinas, were sent to market through 

Princeton co-op by Bob Linden, center. At 

right is Darrel Newmister, manager, and 
at left is Frank Anderson, farmer. 


end of the feeder season, as Leo Richard- 
son, local manager for the Chicago Pro- 
ducers, explained. 

These first cars of feeders were 600- 
900 pound yearlings, good and mediums, 
that came from Montana, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Texas, and northern New Mexico. 


Darrel Newmister, manager of the 
yards and in charge of buying hogs, said 
they hoped to buy from 30,000 to 50,000 
hogs a year. This large volume is pos- 
sible in Bureau county, he explained, be- 
cause it is one of the largest hog produc- 
ing counties in the nation. 

Newmister comes from McLean county 
where he worked for the Producers stock 
yards in Bloomington, He was reared on 
a McLean county farm. 


Hogs have been sent to the Princeton 
yards from farms near a number of neigh- 
boring towns, Newmister said. He has 
had shipments from Wyanet, Sheffield, 
Neponset, Manlius, Buda,  Tiskilwa, 
Ohio, Walnut, La Moille, Arlington, 
Spring Valley, Bureau, and Mendota. 


Raise Prices 


Several farmers estimated that the yards 
have raised the price on hogs substan- 
tially since they started buying. 

The Producers agency, a cooperative 
that operates on the Chicago market, is 
handling the feeders at Princeton as a 
service to local feeders. 

Farmers there say that the advantages 
to them are obvious. Cattlemen can see 
the feeders before they buy, they can buy 
in less than carload lots, and will share 
in any savings from the operation. 
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Cowles Retires 
After 26 Years 
As IAA Treasurer 


OBERT A. COWLES is the first 

officer of the Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association to retire under 

the Association's retirernent 

plan. He was retired at the 
close of the fiscal year, Sept. 30, after 
26 years of service as treasurer of the 
Association. 

Coincidentally, he retired as treasurer 
of the Illinois Agricultural Service 
Company, Illinois Agricultural Holding 
Company, Illinois Agricultural Audit- 
ing Association, Prairie Farms Cream- 


Robert A. Cowles 


ery, and Illinois Grain Corporation. 
On April 30, 1948, he retired as 
treasurer of Illinois Wool Marketing 
Association, when it moved its offices to 
Paris in Edgar county. 

On Dec. 31, 1946, Mr. Cowles re- 
tired as treasurer of Country Mutual 
Fire Company, Country Mutual Casualty 
Company, Country Life Insurance 
Company and Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, other associated companies, 

A native of Normal and Bloomington 
and charter member of the McLean 
County Farm Bureau, Mr. Cowles came 
to the IAA in 1922. At that tyme he 
had completed 20 years of employment 
with a principal owning substantial 
acreage of farm and business properties 
and other real estate which he managed 
as agent. 

Mr. Cowles was chosen by the As- 
sociation to fill the vacancy in the 
treasurer's office arising through the 
appointment of George A. Fox of 
Sycamore to the office of executive 
secretary. Howard Leonard of Eureka 
was then president of the Association 
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and Sam Thompson of Quincy, who 
was later to become IAA and AFBF 
president, was a board member and 
chairman of the finance committee. 

In his early years with the Associa- 
tion, in addition to performing the 
duties of treasurer, Mr. Cowles shared 
with officers general responsibility of 
carrying on the Association's program 
including particular attention to some 
of its accumulated and troublesome 
problems. 

He was actively engaged with the 
legislative committee and represented 
the Association with others during the 
deliberations of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and its submission to the elec- 
torate. 


Fights for Parity 

Later, with Mr. Thompson, then 
president, Mr. Cowles represented the 
Association in Washington in its support 
of the original McNary-Haugen bill. 
At that time, with the Association's 
approval, he acted as secretary-treasurer 
for the American Council of Agricul- 
ture, an organization formed by George 
N. Peek of Moline, one of the co-authors 
of the bill. The main objective of the 
Council was to carry on support of the 
bill which had the backing of farm 
leaders and some prominent business 
men. Earl C. Smith of Pike county, 
succeeding Mr. Thompson as IAA pres- 
ident, carried on the fight with George 
Peek, Chester Davis, Bill Settle of 
Indiana, Charles Hearst of Iowa, and 
many others, in support of the major 
principle embodied in the bill of — 
“parity prices for major agricultural 
commodities.” 

From time to time the Association 
organized statewide cooperative associa- 
tions and mutual insurance companies. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Mayfield Moves 
To Organization 


From Road Dep't. 


HARLES S. MAYFIELD, 32, IAA 
director of road improvement since 
December 19:16, has transferred 
the organization de 
partment as assistant 
organization dire c- 
tor. He will devote 
his time to all sec- 
tions of the state and 
will work under the 
general direction of 
Organization Direc- 
tor O. D. Brissen- 
den, who has been 
on leave of absence 
Charles Moyfield for several months 
because of ill health 

Until the IAA road survey commit- 
tee has finished its work, Mayfield will 
still work part time on roads and part 
time on organization work 

Mayfield was born and reared in Har- 
din county. graduated from Harrisburg 
high school, recetved his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Southern Illinois University, 
and his master’s degree from Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

He was superintendent of schools at 
Ullin in Pulaski county following his 
work at Oberlin. He was commissioned 
an ensign in the navy in 1943 and spent 
most of the time in the Pacific aboard 


transports 


I 
Mayfield joined the IAA staff in March 


1946 as assistant to the research director 


Read The Thrilling Story of Farm Bureau 


Every Farm Bureau leader and mem 
ber in Illinois needs a copy of the new 
book, “The Farm Bureau Through 
Three Decades.” 

In addition to being a thrilling story 
of the birth, growth, battles and achieve- 
ments of the Farm Bureau, it will help 
you to answer questions of non-Farm 
Bureau members who want to know 
something about your Organization, 

You will also be proud to read 
of Illinois’ part in the building o 
Farm Bureau. The mames of Sam 
Thompson and Earl C. Smith frequent- 


ly appear tn this history 

You can order it for $3.50 postpaid 
from the Department of Information, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 109 


North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, III. 


IAA Plans 


Junior Co-op Institute 


By CRESTON FOSTER, 


RGANIZATION by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association of a 
junior institute of cooperation to 
train tomorrow's cooperative lead- 
ers of the state was announced at 

the fall meeting of Farm Bureau leaders 
early in October at Springfield. 

The institute will be held early in Jan- 
uary and three single men between the 
ages of 17 and 25 will be selected to 
attend from each county Farm Bureau of 
Illinois. 

The selection will be made by the 
county Farm Bureaus and associated 
county cooperatives. It is expected that 
those named will be drawn largely from 
the ranks of 4-H and Future Farmers of 
America clubs and Rural Youth groups. 

I. E. Parett, secretary of general serv- 
ices for the IAA, outlined the great need 
for such training in his announcement of 
the institute. Most young farmers, he 
said, have little opportunity to get any 
formal training in cooperatives. After 
they get married and leave Rural Youth 
they are busy getting started in farming. 
Before they are 30 years old, these young 
men may be elected directors of coopera- 
tives without having had a chance to 
learn much about cooperative philosophy, 
Parett said. 

According to present plans, the insti- 
tute will be held once each year and will 
consist of four full days of classes with 
some evening sessions. Parett will serve 


as chairman of the institute. 

President Charles B. Shuman presented 
another matter of wide interest to the 
leaders in discussing the 1948 Christian 
Rural Overseas program for Illinois. He 
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reported that the IAA board of directors 
had decided that the Association would 
lend its cooperation in this program, but 
would not be in the position of sponsor- 
ship. President Shuman said that he 
knew many Farm Bureau members would 
participate as individuals and through 
their church organizations. 

Delivery of contributions to the 1948 
CROP train is set for Nov. 29 to Dec. 2, 
and the loading of cars is scheduled for 
Dec. 11 to 14. The 300-car Abraham 
Lincoln Food Train is scheduled to leave 
Illinois on Dec. 15, according to Arnold 
P. Benson, state director of agriculture, 
and state chairman of CROP. 

The 1947 Abraham Lincoln train from 
Illinois amounted to 601/, freight cars of 


President Charles B. Shuman addresses the 


Farm Bureau Leaders Conference. At right 
is IAA Secretary Paul Mathias. 


This is a view of audience at Farm Bureau 
Leaders Meeting held in auditorium of 
Knights of Columbus building at Springfield. 


gifts in kind, 15,469 packages of seeds 
for peace, and the total value of dona- 
tions amounted to $350,019.72. County 
Farm Bureaus and their members were 
responsible to a large degree for this 
achievement. 

President Shuman also presented to 
leaders the position of the Association in 
regard to soybean grading and export al- 
locations. He pointed out that the Asso- 
ciation had vigorously demanded an in- 
crease in the fourth quarter export allo- 
cation from 2,800,000 bushels to at least 
10 million bushels. 

The announcement of the small soy- 
bean allocation in the face of the record 
U. S. crop had unduly depressed the 
market at harvest time. President Shuman 
said that the Association had endeavored 
to get an immediate increase in the allo- 
cation while the soybeans were still in the 
hands of the farmers. Historically, Presi- 
dent Shuman pointed out, some develop- 
ment seems to occur just after the beans 
have been marketed by the producer and 
handlers and processors reap the profits. 

President Shuman also said that he 
planned to ask the IAA board of directors 
to ask the proper government agency to 
investigate the soybean and grain process- 
ing and milling industry. 

The IAA president also said that the 
Farm Bureau had urged three other re- 
visions in soybean marketing practices: 
1. that a sizeable portion of the soybean 
export allocation be in the form of whole 
beans; 2. that grades be revised so that 
high quality beans be given proper recog- 
nition; 3. that a premium be paid on low 
moisture beans. These proposals have 
been opposed by the soybean processing 
industry. 

Other subjects discussed at the meeting 
and reported elsewhere in this issue were 
the taxation of cooperatives by Paul E. 
Mathias, IAA secretary; the handling of 
insurance claims and the grain marketing 


‘ program by George E. Metzger, IAA field 


secretary and secretary of organization 
and information. 

L. L. Colvis, secretary of marketing for 
the IAA, reported on the need for addi- 
tional financing to take care of expansion 
in the grain, locker, and creamery pro- 
grams. 
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Below is Vermilion Farm Adviser Orin 
Hertz’ account of the interstate 35’ers 
championship game with lowa which Il- 
linois won, 8-2 and 6-1. Vermilion won 
the Illinois title at the Farm Sports Fes- 
tival in August. 


CORN BELT CHAMPIONS 


WO games were played against the 
Webster county, Iowa, 35-and-over 
champions at Dayton, Iowa, Sept. 
18. For Vermilion county Forrest 
Hunt pitched the first game and 
Elmer Learnard the second, with Ray- 
mond Sprouls catching both games. 


In the first game it was three runs 
scored on John Klayer’s being hit by a 
pitched ball, Merle Jeffers’ sacrifice, Ray- 
mond Sprouls’ three base hit and Glenn 
Custer’s home run that started the series 
in proper order for Vermilion County 
and Illinois. The final score was 8 to 2. 


In the second game, after two and one- 
half scoreless innings, it was a single by 
Ken Berry followed by his thefts of sec- 
ond and third, coupled with an over- 
throw at third, that produced the first 
run, which looked big at that time. The 
final score was 6-1 with Learnard giving 
them but two hits. 


Our team was quite anxious to make 
this trip and to soundly trounce Iowa 
to make up for a pre-war loss or two 
to Iowa teams when Vermilion County 
35’ers had been the state champs. A 
total of 26 people drove to Fort Dodge 
in six automobiles. One carload even 
stopped at Ames to see an Iowa State 
football game. All felt that the trip was 
worth while and returned in good order. 


This is Livingston Assistant Farm Ad- 
viser H. H. Fulkerson’s description of 
the 4-H Club championship game with 
lowa which Illinois lost, 3-6; 5-4; and 
4-5. Livingston won the state title at 
the Farm Sports Festival in August. 


ONE RUN LOSES SERIES 


HE Livingston County 4-H Club 

softball team traveled to Chariton, 

Iowa, to play an interstate cham- 

pionship softball playoff with the 

Iowa state champions Sept. 18-19. 
After a hard-fought battle, the Iowa state 
champions pulled through victorious two 
games to one. 


Iowa got into the one game lead by 
copping the first game 6-3 on 7 hits 
while the Illinois champions were collect- 
ing 5 hits. The batteries were J. 
Nicols and Rinehart for lowa and Emmet 
Trainor and Elmer Huisman for Illinois. 


The Illinois champions came back with 
a hard-fighting team to win the second 
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game 5-4, collecting 10 hits to Iowa’s 
3 hits. The outstanding thing in this 
game was that the Illinois battery, con- 
sisting of Trainor and Huisman again, 
made 15 putouts, with Trainor striking 
out 10. 

Iowa, taking advantage of five costly 
Illinois errors, emerged victorious in the 
third game, winning 5-4 on eight hits 
compared to 10 for Illinois. 

The team felt it a high privilege to 
have been able to make this trip to Iowa 
and felt that Lucus County had made it 
a very receptive visit. 


LOSES 2 TO 
lowa Farm 


- BUREAUS 


Will county's championship Farm Bu- 
reau baseball team, winner at the Sports 
Festival, went to Decorah, lowa, in Sep- 
tember, where they played lowa’s Festi- 
val winners Winneshiek county. Illinois 
lost the three gone playoff 2-1; 4-7; 3-5. 
Following is the account of the game by 
Will County Farm Adviser 
Churchill. 


Wayne 


WIN FIRST, THEN LOSE TWO 


N the first game Will defeated Win- 

neshiek two to one. Will made two 

runs, seven hits and one error; Win- 

neshiek, one run, seven hits and 

three errors. Will’s battery was 
made up of R. Bormet pitching and Mc- 
Quarrie, catching. 

In the second game, Winneshiek de- 
feated Will seven to four. Winneshiek 
had seven runs, ten hits and two errors; 
Will four runs, six hits and six errors. 
Battery in this game was Honsbruch 
pitching and McQuarrie catching. 

In the third game, Will lost five to 
three; summary, Winneshick five runs, 
seven hits and three errors; Will, three 
runs, two hits and two errors. R. Bor- 
met was the pitcher with Jacobs and Mc- 
Quarrie catching. 

More than 65 accompanied the team 
to Iowa from Will county. The first 
game was as good as any one would 
ever want to see with the score tied one 
to one going into the last half of the 
ninth inning. Three-singles by Palmer, 


(Continued on page 34) 


HIS month’s cover picture is of the re- 


master. 


constructed store in the abandoned village 

of New Salem at New Salem State Park 

northwest of Springfield. 

in our series of historical and picturesque 
photographs of Illinois. 

It was the first store built in the village and 
was constructed by Samuel Hill in 1829. It 
was here that Abraham Lincoln served as a 
clerk for Hill and later as the village post- 


It is the 18th 


On completion of the building Hill was 
named first postmaster of the village in 1829. 
The store thereupon became New Salem’s first 
post office. 


This was the only store in the 


village after the failure of Lincoln and his 
partner, William F. Berry, and two other en- 


terprises. 


Hill moved the store to nearby Petersburg 
in 1839. This building was set up on the 


Front 


exact site of the original store and is stocked 


with many of the authentic articles sold over 
the counter during the time of Lincoln. _ IIli- 
nois’ famous son lived in New Salem from 


1831 to 1837. 
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unior Co-op Institute 


“Tat 7 Te 5 ES EEL, 


By CRESTON FOSTER, Editor IAA Record 


RGANIZATION by the Illinois 

Agricultural Association of a 

junior institute of cooperation to 

train tomorrow's cooperative lead- 

ers of the state was announced at 
the fall meeting of Farm Bureau leaders 
early in October at Springfield. 

The institute will be held early in Jan- 
uary and three single men between the 
ages of 17 and 25 will be selected to 
attend from each county Farm Bureau of 
Illinois. 

The selection will be made by the 
county Farm Bureaus and associated 
county cooperatives. It is expected that 
those named will be drawn largely from 
the ranks of 4-H and Future Farmers of 
America clubs and Rural Youth groups 

I. E. Parett, secretary of general serv- 
ices for the IAA, outlined the great need 
for such training in his announcement of 
the institute. Most young farmers, he 
said, have little opportunity to get any 
formal training in cooperatives. After 
they get married and leave Rural Youth 
they are busy getting started in farming. 
Before they are 30 years old, these young 
men may be elected directors of coopera- 
tives without having had a chance to 
learn much about cooperative philosophy, 
Parett said. 

According to present plans, the insti- 
tute will be held once each year and will 
consist of four full days of classes with 
some evening sessions. Parett will serve 
as chairman of the institute 

President Charles B. Shuman presented 
another matter of wide interest to the 
leaders in discussing the 1948 Christian 
Rural Overseas program for Illinois. He 
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reported that the [AA board of directors 
had decided that the Association would 
lend its cooperation in this program, but 
would not be in the position of sponsor- 
ship. President Shuman said that he 
knew many Farm Bureau members would 
participate as individuals and through 
their church organizations. 

Delivery of contributions to the 1948 
CROP train ts set for Nov. 29 to Dec. 2, 
and the loading of cars is scheduled for 
Dec. 11 to 14. The 300-car Abraham 
Lincoln Food Train is scheduled to leave 
Illinois on Dec. 15, according to Arnold 
P. Benson, state director of agriculture, 
and state chairman of CROP. 

The 1947 Abraham Lincoln train from 
Illinois amounted to 601/, freight cars of 


President Charles B. Shuman addresses the 
Farm Bureau Leaders Conference. At right 
is [AA Secretary Paul Mathias. 


This is a view of audience at Farm Bureau 
Leaders Meeting held in auditorium of 
Knights of Columbus building at Springfield. 


gifts in kind, 15,469 packages of seeds 
for peace, and the total value of dona- 
tions amounted to $350,019.72. County 
Farm Bureaus and their members were 
responsible to a large degree for this 
achievement. 

President Shuman also presented to 
leaders the position of the Association in 
regard to soybean grading and export al- 
locations. He pointed out that the Asso- 
ciation had vigorously demanded an in- 
crease in the fourth quarter export allo- 
cation from 2,800,000 bushels to at least 
10 million bushels. 

The announcement of the small soy- 
bean allocation in the face of the record 
U. S. crop had unduly depressed the 
market at harvest time. President Shuman 
said that the Association had endeavored 
to get an immediate increase in the allo- 
cation while the soybeans were still in the 
hands of the farmers. Historically, Presi- 
dent Shuman pointed out, some develop- 
ment seems to occur just after the beans 
have been marketed by the producer and 
handlers and processors reap the profits. 

President Shuman also said that he 
nlanned to ask the IAA board of directors 
to ask the proper government agency to 
investigate the soybean and grain process- 
ing and milling industry. 

The IAA president also said that the 
Farm Bureau had urged three other re- 
visions in soybean marketing practices: 
1. that a sizeable portion of the soybean 
export allocation be in the form of whole 
beans; 2. that grades be revised so that 
high quality beans be given proper recog- 
nition; 3. that a premium be paid on low 
moisture beans. These proposals. have 
been opposed by the soybean processing 
industry. 

Other subjects discussed at the meeting 
and reported elsewhere in this issue were 
the taxation of cooperatives by Paul E. 
Mathias, IAA secretary; the handling of 
insurance claims and the grain marketing 
program by George E. Metzger, IAA field 
secretary and secretary of organization 
ind information. 

L. L. Colvis, secretary of marketing for 
the IAA, reported on the need for addi- 
tional financing to take care of expansion 
in the grain, locker, and creamery pro- 
grams. 
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Discussing 


Shields; and Kane County Supt. of Schools E. E. McCoy. 


TOMORROW 


Kane County District Follows 
Tradition and Consolidates 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA Record 


T MAY seem strange to say that any rural community in 
Illinois has a tradition of school consolidation behind it. 
This is the case, however, in the area covering all or parts of 
eight townships which comprises Community School Dis- 
trict 302 (see map) in Kane and part of DeKalb counties. 

Discontinuance of some rural schools during the period 
1900-10 in what is now District 302 sent a number of farm 
children to village schools. By 1920 one-room schools in the 
neighborhood of Big Rock started the move by consolidating 
some rural grade school districts. 

The move at Big Rock was followed by similar consolida- 
tion around Sugar Grove, Elburn, Maple Park, and Kaneville. 

Before the Kane County School Survey Committee was 
ready to issue its preliminary report, the District 302 area had 
no one-room school districts in existence. All had combined 
with their neighbors to set up larger grade school districts. 

So when the voters were asked at an election in July to 
approve of district consolidation, they did so by a heavy ma- 
jority. The move brought five high schools and seven grade 
schools under one board. 

Voters cast their ballots separately as either rural or urban 
residents. Both groups favored the proposal. District 302 
school board President Donald Stevenson, Elburn, said it wasn’t 
entirely a tradition of consolidation that caused the voters of 
District 302 to —— the move to bring 197 square miles in 
Kane and part of DeKalb counties under one school district. 

The important factor, according to Stevenson, was the gen- 
eral attitude of the people. He said he believed that the farm- 
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the District 302 reorganization problem are, left to 
right: Farmer E. $. Whildin, secretary; IAA Rural School Rela- 
tions Director John K. Cox; Sugar Grove Schools Supt. J. E. 


SCHOOLS FOR 


Xe ——— 
H Ax im 
ers and towns-people in Kane county are among the best-in- 
formed and most enlightened voters in the state in school 
matters. They knew, Stevenson said, that consolidation meant 
better opportunities for their children. That was the only 
thing that really mattered. They felt it was the thing to do and 
they did it. 

The people were aware that some school reorganization 
was necessary to give their children a better chance. The IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association School Report states that a mini- 
mum of 150 students is needed to operate a high school with 
any degree of efficiency. The National Education Association 
sets the figure at twice that number. Maple Park, the largest 
high school in District 302, had an average daily attendance 
last year of 90; Big Rock, 45; Elburn, 37; Kaneville, 25; and 
Sugar Grove, 25. Together they expect eventually to have a 
combined enrollment of 300. This is enough for one first 
class high school with a good assortment of both academic 
and vocational subjects. 

John E. Shields, principal of the Sugar Grove high school 
and chairman of the administrative staff of District 302, said 
he believed the consolidation was long overdue. Small high 
schools like Sugar Grove are not adequate in his opinion. Sugar 
Grove is about ready to combine with another school any time, 
Shields said, and this may be done next fall. 

“A small high school like ours,” Shields said, “can’t offer 
much of a curriculum. How can you with 22 students? We 
feel the need for an athletic program, better vocational agri- 
culture and shop courses, music, speech correction, etc., and 
we don’t always have a home economics teacher. Besides high 
school classrooms are needed by the increasing number of 
children in the lower grades.” 

No plans have been made for a central high school as yet 
and the logical development in the eyes of school leaders is for 
two or three of the schools to combine their enrollment. 

Already arrangements have been made or are being made 
to combine some school activities and use special teachers, who 
will work in many of the grade schools a or all of the 
high schools. 
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About 75 high school boys are enrolled 
in vocational agriculture in the five high 
schools. None of the courses is entirely 
adequate. With all the students together, 
a first class fully-equipped shop would no 
doubt be set up. 

Further consolidation of the class 
rooms would require fewer teachers and 
maintenance rsonnel, thus keeping 
teacher and Failding costs per pupil 
lower. The system now requires 68 
teachers, and 22 janitors and bus drivers. 

At present, for instance, there are four 
vocational agricultural teachers. With 
consolidation, one may be enough or pos- 
sibly two. There are at present, three 
home economics teachers. With the 
students under one roof, one teacher 
could do the work of three. With two 
home economics teachers one high school 
in the district could also accommodate 
the girls who do not now have the ad- 
vantage of homemaker training. 

For the school year 1946-47, according 
to the county treasurer's books, per cap- 
ita cost per year of educating a student in 
the Elburn high school was $584 com- 
pared with an average of about $200 per 

pil in schools of about 300 enrollment 
in northern Illinois. 

Per capita cost of operation in the 
other four high schools in the district are 
similar. Costs that same year were: El- 
burn, $25,377; Sugar Grove, $17,945; 
Kaneville, $21,006; Big Rock, $25,609; 
and Maple Park, $32,281. 

Greater efficiency and better business 
methods can be expected from the con- 
solidation. Already one board secretary 
has taken the places of 10 secretaries and 
one treasurer has replaced 10 township 
treasurers, who handled school funds on 
a part time basis. Records are being kept 
on school bus efficiency and costs, and 
bus routes are being laid out to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary travel. 

Many Kane county men and women, 
including County Superintendent of 
Schools E. E. McCoy, have devoted a 
great deal of their time and energy to do 
the best possible job of reorganizing 
Kane county schools. Their efforts are 
directed mainly at giving the children of 
the county the best possible education at 
the least cost to the taxpayers. 

Their attitude is summed up in the 
following taken from the preliminary re- 
port of the Kane County School Survey 
Committee: “. . . . the work... . in- 
volved the highest responsibility and 
honor. The committee operated on the 
assumption that free public education of 
the highest type is the birthright of every 
American child . . . . Their primary obli- 
gation is to discover and recommend to 
their fellow citizens a system... . that 
will best serve ... . the youth of Kane 
county. They have unanimously de- 
cided to abide by this principle even at 
the risk of conflicting with tradition . . ” 
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Lud Almburg uses 
nine fingers to show 
size of taxes, $900 
on his 320-acre De- 
Kalb county farm. 
Listening are Ward 


Do You Grow! About Taxes? 


Everyone does. But DeKalb county 
farmers aren't stopping with talk. Here's what 
they’ve decided to do about it. 


AVE you ever cussed taxes? 

Have you ever been asked to 

do something about them? 

Even more, have you ever been 

put on a tax committee, say, 
as chairman? 


This is about where C. B. Watson, 
DeKalb, found himself. Chairman 
of the DeKalb County Farm Bureau 
committee on taxation. 

So he and his committee got busy 
figuring taxes. Their figures added 
to a total — a confusing mess. What 
they needed, they soon concluded, 
was help. 


They called in Bert Vandervliet, 
director of taxation for the IAA. To- 
gether they decided they needed 
someone to work full-time on the 
tax problems in DeKalb county. 

This recommendation was made to 
the DeKalb County Farm Bureau 
board of directors. George Bark of 
Hinckley, as president of the DeKalb 
County Farm Bureau, took up the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the program 
to the board. 

They hired John Urie as tax re- 
search director on a three year ex- 
perimental basis. Urie is a recent 
graduate of the University of Den- 
ver. He is the first tax expert hired 
by any Farm Bureau in Illinois. 

Like many other DeKalb county 
farmers, Lud Almburg, Malta, is 
interested in taxes, and the help that 
a tax expert may be able to give him. 
Almburg’s taxes are high, and con- 
fusing. He pays $900 personal and 
real estate taxes on his 320 acre farm 


He sees no relief. 


He pays federal, state, county, 
township, school, road, and drainage 
district taxes. And if his case is 
similar to most Illinois farmers. these 
taxes are levied hit or miss. 


DeKalb county farmers hope, by 
working with Urie, to bring more 
efficiency to these taxing bodies 
They know they'll always pay taxes 
They know that taxes probably won't 
get much lower. But they would like 
more for their tax dollar. 


As one of them said: “We've 
paid for roads, we've paid for good 
schools. Our roads are still poor, our 
schools not adequate.” 


Since levies for schools and roads 
are the two largest tax items, Urie 
will make a study of those levies first. 
He also plans to help develop compre- 
hensive township budgets. He will 
offer help to the 19 township tax as- 
sessors, and will give suggestions on 
bonds for road and other improve- 
ments. 


In short, he will help to bring ef- 
ficiency in the spending and levying 
of the annual $2,261,000 county tax 
bill, help that can be of benefit to all 
citizens of DeKalb county. 


Farm and Home Week 


Farm and Home week, annual five- 
day agriculture program at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, -wil] be held Jan. 31 to Feb. 4 
at Champaign-Urbana. 
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Discussing the District 302 reorganization problem are, left to ray ~~ 

right: Farmer E. S$. Whildin, secretary; IAA Rural School Rela- -SCHOOL DISA 
tions Director John K. Cox; Sugar Grove Schools Supt. J. E. | mA 


Shields; and Kane County Supt. of Schools E. E. McCoy. 


SCHOOLS FOR 


TOMORROW 


Kane County District Follows 
Tradition and Consolidates 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, 1AA Record 


IT MAY seem strange to say that any rural community in 
Illinois has a tradition of school consolidation behind it. 
This is the case, however, in the area covering all or parts of 
eight townships which comprises Community School Dis- 
trict 302 (see map) in Kane and part of DeKalb counties. 

Discontinuance of some rural schools during the period 
1900-10 in what is now District 302 sent a number of farm 
children to village schools. By 1920 one-room schools in the 
neighborhood of Big Rock started the move by consolidating 
some rural grade school districts. 

The move at Big Rock was followed by similar consolida- 
tion around Sugar Grove, Elburn, Maple Park, and Kaneville. 

Before the Kane County School Survey Committee was 
ready to issue its preliminary report, the District 302 area had 
no one-room school districts in existence. All had combined 
with their neighbors to set up larger grade school districts. 

So when the voters were asked at an election in July to 
approve of district consolidation, they did so by a heavy ma- 
jority. The move brought five high schools and seven grade 
schools under one board. 

Voters cast their ballots separately as either rural or urban 
residents. Both groups favored the proposal. District 302 
school board President Donald Stevenson, Elburn, said it wasn’t 
entirely a tradition of consolidation that caused the voters of 
District 302 to approve the move to bring 197 square miles in 
Kane and part of DeKalb counties under one school district. 

The important factor, according to Stevenson, was the gen- 
eral attitude of the people. He said he believed that the farm- 
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ers and towns-people in Kane county are among the best-in- 
formed and most enlightened voters in the state in school 
matters. They knew, Stevenson said, that consolidation meant 
better opportunities for their children. That was the only 
thing that really mattered. They felt it was the thing to do and 
they did it. 

The people were aware that some school reorganization 
was necessary to give their children a better chance. The Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association School Report states that a mini- 
mum of 150 students is needed to operate a high school with 
any degree of efficiency. The National Education Association 
sets the figure at twice that number. Maple Park, the largest 
high school in District 302, had an average daily attendance 
last year of 90; Big Rock, 45; Elburn, 37; Kaneville, 25; and 
Sugar Grove, 25. Together they expect eventually to have a 
combined enrollment of 300. This is enough for one first 
class high school with a good assortment of both academic 
and vocational subjects. 

John E. Shields, principal of the Sugar Grove high school 
and chairman of the administrative staff of District 302, said 
he believed the consolidation was long overdue. Small high 
schools like Sugar Grove are not adequate in his opinion. Sugar 
Grove is about ready to combine with another school any time, 
Shields said, and this may be done next fall. 

“A small high school like ours,” Shields said, “can’t offer 
much of a curriculum. How can you with 22 students? We 
feel the need for an athletic program, better vocational agri- 
culture and shop courses, music, speech correction, etc., and 
we don’t always have a home economics teacher. Besides high 
school classrooms are needed by the increasing number of 
children in the lower grades.”’ 

No plans have been made for a central high school as yet 
and the logical development in the eyes of school leaders is for 
two or three of the schools to combine their enrollment. 

Already arrangements have been made or are being made 
to combine some school activities and use special teachers, who 
will work in many of the grade schools and most or all of the 
high schools. 
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About 75 high school boys are enrolled 
in vocational agriculture in the five high 
schools. None of the courses is entirely 
adequate. With all the students together, 
a first class fully-equipped shop would no 
doubt be set up. 

Further consolidation of the class 
rooms would require fewer teachers and 
maintenance personnel, thus keeping 
teacher and building costs per pupil 
lower. The system now requires 68 
teachers, and 22 janitors and bus drivers. 

At present, for instance, there are four 
vocational agricultural teachers. With 
consolidation, one may be enough or pos- 
sibly two. There are at present, three 
home economics teachers. With the 
students under one roof, one teacher 
could do the work of three. With two 
home economics teachers one high school 
in the district could also accommodate 
the girls who do not now have the ad- 
vantage of homemaker training. 

For the school year 1946-47, according 
to the county treasurer's books, per cap- 
ita cost per year of educating a student in 
the Elburn high school was $584 com- 
pared with an average of about $200 per 
pupil in schools of about 300 enrollment 
in northern Illinois. 

Per capita cost of operation in the 
other four high schools in the district are 
similar. Costs that same year were: El- 
burn, $25,377; Sugar Grove, $17,945; 
Kaneville, $21,006: Big Rock, $25,609; 
and Maple Park, $32,281. 

Greater efficiency and better business 
methods can be expected from the con- 
solidation. Already one board secretary 
has taken the places of 10 secretaries and 
one treasurer has replaced 10 township 
treasurers, who handled school funds on 
a part time basis. Records are being kept 
on school bus efficiency and costs, and 
bus routes are being laid out to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary travel. 

Many Kane county men and women, 
including County Superintendent of 
Schools E. E. McCoy, have devoted a 
great deal of their time and energy to do 
the best possible job of reorganizing 
Kane county schools. Their efforts are 
directed mainly at giving the children of 
the county the best possible education at 
the least cost to the taxpayers. 

Their attitude is summed up in the 
following taken from the preliminary re- 
port of the Kane County School Survey 
Committee: . the work... . in- 
volved the highest responsibility and 
honor. The committee operated on the 
assumption that free public education of 
the highest type is the birthright of every 


American child... . Their primary obli- 
gation is to discover and recommend to 
their fellow citizens a system... . that 
will best serve... . the youth of Kane 


county. They have unanimously de- 
cided to abide by this principle even at 
the risk of conflicting with tradition . . ’ 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


lud Almburg uses 
nine fingers to show 
size of taxes, $900 
on his 320-acre De- 
Kalb county’ farm. 
Listening are Ward 
Cross, left, assistant 
farm adviser, and 
John Urie, new tax 
assistant for DeKalb 
County Farm Bureau. 


Do You Growl About Taxes? 


Everyone does. But DeKalb county 
farmers aren't stopping with talk. Here's what 
they've decided to do about it. 


AVE you ever cussed taxes? 

Have you ever been asked to 

do something about them? 

Even more, have you ever been 

put on a tax committee. say, 
as chairman? 

This is about where C. B. Watson 
DeKalb, found himself. Chairman 
of the DeKalb County Farm Bureau 
committee on taxation. 

So he and his committee got busy 
figuring taxes. Their figures added 
to a total — a confusing mess. What 
they needed, they soon concluded 
was help. 

They called in Bert Vandervliet, 
director of taxation for the IAA. To- 
gether they decided they needed 
someone to work full-time on the 
tax problems in DeKalb county. 

This recommendation was made to 
the DeKalb County Farm Bureau 
board of directors. George Burk ot 
Hinckley, as president of the DeKall 
County Farm Bureau. took up the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the prog 
to the board. 

They hired John Urie 
search director on 
perimental basis a 
graduate of the University of Den- 
ver. He ts the first tax expert hired 
by any Farm Bureau in Illinois. 

Like many other DeKalb county 
farmers, Lud Almburg, Malta. is 
interested in taxes. and the help that 
a tax expert may be able to give him 
Almburg’s taxes are high. and 
fusing. He pays $900 personal j 
rea! estate taxes on his 320 acre farm 


no relief. 


He pays federal, 
township, school, road, and drainage 
district taxes. And if his case ts 
similar to most Illinois farmers. these 


taxes are levied hit or miss. 


He sees 


state, county 


DeKalb county farmers hoy 
working with Urie, to bring more 
etficiency to these taxing bodies 
They know they Il always pay taxes 


ce, by 
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LLINOIS farmers stand on the 

threshold of a new era in grain 

marketing. As the result of action 

taken within the last several weeks 

by the Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company and the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, the Farm Bureau's grain 
merchandising program is now picking 
up speed. 

Step by step this great overall co-- 
operative grain merchandising plan has 
been taking shape — now it is ready to 
go into a vital stage of development. 

Action was authorized on two major 
fronts in mid-October by the IAA and 
Illinois Grain Terminals. 

A financing plan was adopted pro- 
viding for the sale of three-quarters 
of a million dollars in capital stock to 
start the venture. 

One of the country’s outstanding 
grain men was hired as merchandising 
manager of the Terminals Company. 

A third important step in the pro- 
gram, approved prior to the October 
board meetings, was the purchase of a 
site for a Chicago terminal elevator. 
This purchase covers 11 acres adjacent 
to the Calumet River at 106th Street 
on Chicago’s south side. It is accessible 
for lake transport boats. 

Thus the Farm Bureau is moving 
ahead with a grain merchandising pro- 
gram geared to meet modern grain 
marketing trends, 

It’s a big plan and to understand the 
importance of recent developments, it’s 
necessary to go back and take another 
look at the overall program. , 

The general plan was approved back 
in 1945 by the IAA after a study of 
two years by a staff committee and 
many conferences with various groups. 

It was clear at the outset that there 
were many steps in a complete market- 
ing job. Marketing means more than 
delivering the grain to the local co- 
operative elevator or even performing 
a brokerage service. 


A complete marketing job includes 
not only brokerage and transportation, 
but also merchandising and even proc- 
essing in some cases. And merchandis- 
ing includes operation of terminals ele- 
vators, storing, and blending grain. 

Therefore if the producer is to get 
a larger share of the marketing dollar, 
he and his cooperative have to perform 
more of the steps in the marketing job. 
He must follow his grain beyond the 
local elevator. 

With these facts established, the 
grain marketing department of the IAA 
went to work. Terminal elevators 
were definitely part of the overall plan. 
But first the producer had to build up 
operations. 
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Samuel L. Hassell 


It also was apparent that any grain 
merchandising program could not over- 
look the Illinois and Mississippi water- 
ways as important channels to principal 
terminal markets. Long-range truck- 
ing was also found to be increasing the 
volume of river grain marketing. 

Therefore, during the last several 
years, the merchandising program has 
moved forward to take advantage of 
these trends. 

County-wide grain companies have 
been organized by Farm Bureaus. 

Some county service companies have 
developed grain marketing facilities. 


Regional operations have been organ- 
ized and operating for several years on 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers by 
Western Illinois Grain Company, 
Havana River Grain Company, and 
Prairie Grain Company. These regional 
Operations include sub-terminal river 
elevators and inland elevators. Probably 
two or three more regionals will be 
established on the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. 

All of these operations are Farm 
Bureau-type ceoreeners and are part 
of a coordinated grain marketing pro- 
gram. 

Now the grain merchandising pro- 
gram has progressed to the terminal 
elevator stage and that is going to take 
considerable money. 

Farm Bureau type grain marketing 
cooperatives of Illinois have already in- 
vested approximately $1,450,000 in 
river sub-terminal elevators and other 
facilities, 

But more money will be required to 
finance terminal elevators and to buy 
and sell grain at the terminal level. 

In addition to the Chicago terminal 
elevator, for which a site has been pur- 
chased. it is planned to have terminal 


facilities on the Mississippi at St. Louis, 
and perhaps others will be found neces- 
sary at a later date. 

The Chicago terminal elevator’s ca- 
pacity probably will be in excess of 
three ‘million bushels. The St. Louis 
elevator will be smaller. 

It may also be found necessary to 
establish transportation facilities, such 
as river grain barges. 

Several million dollars of capital will 
be needed to complete this merchandis- 
ing program. 

The first phases of the financing will 
be carried on through the sale of stock 
to the river grain companies mentioned 
previously, country grain companies, 
service companies, Farm Bureau type 
elevators, county Farm Bureaus, and 
other organizations vitally interested 
in a complete grain marketing program. 


The IAA and other Farm Bureau 
affiliates of course have and will invest 
money in the venture. 

Farm Bureau members will, for the 


most part, carry the risk. Farm Bureau 
members also will put forth most of 
the effort to raise the money. 

Because of the effort and investment. 
it seems fair and reasonable that the 
new grain merchandising program is 
set up as a Farm Bureau-type coopera- 
tive with patronage earnings, when 
available, passing down through region- 
al or local Farm Bureau-type coopera- 
tives to the Farm Bureau member. 

To run the merchandising end of 
this program, the Illinois Grain Termi- 
nals Company has hired Sam L. Hassell 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who has been operat- 
ing his own successful business in that 
city. 

G. H. Iftner, IAA director of grain 
marketing, now will be able to devote 
more time to the overall phases of 
grain marketing. 

Hassell has a long and fine record 
in the grain marketing field. During 
the war he served as assistant regional 
director of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in charge of all grain operations 
and exports originating east of the-Mis- 
sissippi River. He handled allocations of 
wheat made by the lower lakes grain com- 
mittee and also handled governmental 
corn and wheat programs with distil 
leries making alcohol for ammunition, 
synthetic rubber, and other war pur- 
poses. 

Hassell got started in the grain bus: 
ness in 1921 in Kansas City, Mo., with 
the Equity Union Grain Company, and 
after traveling several years opened 
several branch offices for this coopera- 
tive. He became manager at Omaha in 
1930. 

In 1931, Hassell was employed by the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation at 
Chicago and had charge of branch 

(Continued on page 30) 
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When Hail Hit Last Summer, Fremont 


Tuftie Was Protected. His Farm Bureau Insurance 
Paid Well — To The Tune of $4,300 


T WAS after supper, almost dark. 
He heard the wind rising sharply. 
Then Fremont Tuftie looked out of 
his window. 

The sky was black with heavy, 
rolling clouds. Trees and branches were 
weaving wildly. Suddenly the wind 
shifted. Then the hail showered down. 

“It didn’t last long,” Tuftie recalled. 
But the damage was done. Just north 
of his farm, near Earlville in La Salle 
county, corn and bean fields were severe- 
ly damaged. 

Tuftie found later, that all considered, 
he had been lucky. Only the northern 
part of his farm suffered the total fury 
of the storm. And his hail insurance 
helped to shoulder a big part of this loss. 

The storm that hit Tuftie’s farm 
started from the Mississippi River and 
swept east through Whiteside, Lee, and 
La Salle, finally spending itself in Grundy 
county. 

On one mile-long corn field on Tuftie’s 
farm, where the damage was the most ex- 
tensive, the adjuster for Country Mutual 
Fire Company, Clifford Harvey, allowed 
from 10 to 90 per cent damage. 

Tuftie’s check, covering loss on 45 
acres of beans and 135 acres of corn, 
amounted to $4300. His policy, cover- 
ing his loss, cost him $198. It was but 
one of many paid out by Country Mutual, 
whose losses this year will amount to 
about $3,000,000, largest in the compa- 
ny’s history. 

The storm that hit Tuftie’s crops was 
one of many that month. A second 
damaging hail storm swept over northern 
and central Illinois on Aug. 29. Other 
storms, more local in character, were re- 
ported on Aug. 14, 15, and 16. 
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La Salle county farmers were paid the 
most for hail damage and had the greatest 
number of claims, 512. And because of 
this terrific loss, appraisers were brought 
in from Wisconsin and Iowa to help out. 

The heavy loss brought an ugly crop 
of rumors: the company was broke, it 
was issuing coupons rather than cash, 
it was deducting $15 for fertilizer value 
of the soybeans. All were false. 


Country Mutual Fire Company, an 
IAA affiliate which writes the hail in- 
surance, has protected itself against such 
losses. It has a catastrophe fund of 
$1,000,000 to draw on if needed. It 
has a re-insurance contract with Lloyd's 
of London if losses exceed income. 


But more important, their losses this 
year ate less than the funds collected 
this year to pay these losses. It was never 
a question of money. Insurance compa- 
nies don’t work that way. 


It was more a case, as Harvey, a veter- 
an adjustor said, of having the man 
power to go around. Some farmers just 
had to wait. August was the worst 
storm month in the company’s history. 
It took more time than usual to get 
around. More than 4,500 claims were 
adjusted and paid. 

On Oct. 6 the company sent out checks 
totalling $445,015.61, probably a record 
for hail claims paid during one day. The 
largest check was for $17,308. 

A tribute to their work was paid Coun- 
try Mutual by George E. Metzger, IAA 
field secretary, at the fall Farm Bureau 
leaders meeting held recently at Spring- 
field. 


“Country Mutual is giving a won- 


Above: Hail caused almost total loss in 
this area of corn field on Fremont Tuftie 
farm near Earlville in La Salle county. Be- 
low, here you can see extent of hail dam- 
age. Fremon Tuftie, left, and Clifford Har- 
vey, right, hold ears of seriously damaged 
corn from same area of field where corn 
in basket on left was picked. Corn at right 
is from the same field, but on southern end 
one mile distant, and shows little damage. 
Many of the cobs on ears of poor corn 
were infested with blue mold, 


derful service by furnishing this kind of 
hail protection to Farm Bureau mem- 
bers,” he said. “And they are doing it 
at about two-thirds the cost charged when 
the hail insurance was established.” 

The storms did one thing well, It 
taught many the value of insurance, as 
Tuftie said. He had gone five years 
without hail insurance before starting in 
again two years ago. 

But he’d never be without hail insur- 
ance again. 
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HE attention of a food-conscious 

world will be focused next month 

on Atlantic City when the American 

Farm Bureau Federation, the na- 

tion’s largest farm organization, 
holds its annual convention there Dec. 
13-16. 

Speakers of national reputation, includ- 
ing Harold E. Stassen, now president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Paul 
G. Hoffman, head of the European Re- 
covery Program and former president of 
the Studebaker Corporation, will address 
the largest delegation expected to meet 
at an AFBF convention. 

Senator George Aiken of Vermont will 
be on hand to address the assembly and 
to defend his recently enacted long-range 
farm bill to the more than 5,000 farm- 
er-delegates expected to attend. 

Helping to make it the biggest conven- 
tion in Farm Bureau history will be spe- 
cial trains running to Atlantic City from 
the corn belt states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, from the tobacco 
and cotton states of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tennessee, and from the 
citrus fruit state of California. 

Three special trains from Illinois will 
carry more than 450 farm couples to the 
convention. The trains will combine a 
sightseeing and vacation trip to and from 
the convention. 

The first days of the AFBF meeting 
will be devoted to women’s meetings and 
commodity conferences, and the last two 
days to the general sessions. 


Last Call 


TRIPS INCLUDE VISITS TO 


is the Wren bullding at the College of William 
the oldest academic building in America in spite 
At right is the colonial capitol building at 


The highlight of the convention for 
many Illinois delegates will be the all- 
expense train trips to the convention. You 
can still get reservations by writing Roy 
Johnson, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. The deadline is Nov. 20, and 
not too many are left. 

Two special trains will carry vacation- 
ing Illinois farm couples on a southern 
route through Florida and up the Atlan- 
tic seaboard to Washington, D.C. A 
third train will travel on an eastern 
route through New York City, Williams- 
burg, Va., and United Nations head- 
quarters at Lake Success. 

Farm Bureau folks on the southern 
tour will get a taste of deep-south hos- 
pitality. Members of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau are planning to take both train 
loads of Illinois folks on a car tour to 
Wilson dam, a part of the TVA system. 

Later they will be treated to a barbe- 
cue and rodeo at the famous Norris 
Cattle Company ranch at Ocala, Florida. 

Folks on the eastern trip will have a 
chance to see the workings of interna- 
tional diplomacy at close range on their 
tour of the United Nations headquarters 
at Lake Success. Here they will see the 
general assembly in session or visit 
smaller committee hearings. 

The IAA has secuted good rooms at 
special rates at two of the best hotels in 
Atlantic City, hotels that are close to con- 
vention headquarters: The IAA has 
made hotel reservations for all those 
going by special train. 


Osborn Named IAA 
Internal Auditor 


ILLIAM T. OSBORN, 42, has 
Wise: the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation as its internal auditor. 

Before coming 
with the IAA Os- 
born was assistant 
comptroller of a 
large Chicago manu- 
facturing company. 
He lives in Chicago. 

During the war 
years Osborn was 
comptroller and as- 
sistant secretary of 
the Illinois division 
of Bendix. 


Earlier he worked 
as an internal au- 
ditor for a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, and was on the special serv- 
ice staff of Ernst and Ernst, a Chicago 
public accounting firm. 

Osborn was reared in Kansas City, 
Missouri, attending public schools there, 
and later the University of Kansas. He 
later enrolled at Walton’s School of Com- 
merce in Chicago where he received his 
training in accounting. 

Osborn is married and has one child, 
a son, Donald,.19, a pre-veterinary stu- 
dent at the University of Missouri. 


W. T. Osborn 


For All-Expense Tours! 


POINTS OF INTEREST EN ROUTE TO AFBF CONVENTION 


Williamsburg, Va. 


building which stood here in the 18th century. 
Eastern trip will see these unique colonial buildings. 


lt is reconstructed on the site of old 
Folks making the 
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When Hail Hit Last Summer, Fremont 


Tuftie Was Protected. His Farm Bureau Insurance 


Paid Well — To The Tune of $4,300 


T WAS after supper, almost dark. 
He heard the wind rising sharply. 
Then Fremont Tuftie looked out of 
his window. 

The sky was black with heavy, 
rolling clouds. Trees and branches were 
weaving wildly. Suddenly the wind 
shifted. Then the hail showered down. 

“It didn’t last long,” Tuftie recalled. 
But the damage was done. north 

his farm, near Earlville in La Salle 
county, corn and bean fields were severe- 
ly damaged. 

Tuftie found later, that all considered, 
he had been lucky. Only the northern 
part of his farm suffered the total fury 
of the storm. And his hail insurance 
helped to shoulder a big part of this loss. 

The storm that hit Tuftie’s farm 
started from the Mississippi River and 
swept east through Whiteside, Lee, and 
La Salle, finally spending itself in Grundy 
county. 

On one mile-long corn field on ‘Tuftie 5 
farm, where the damage was the most ex- 
the adjuster for Country Mutual 
Fire Company, Clifford Harvey, allowed 
from 10 to 90 per cent damage 

Tuftie’s check, covering loss on 45 
acres of beans and 135 acres of corn. 
amounted to $4300. His policy, cover- 
ing his loss, cost him $198. It was but 
one of many paid out by Country Mutual, 
losses this year will amount to 
largest in the compa- 


tensive, 


whose 
about $3,000,000, 
ny's history. 

The-storm that hit Tuftie’s crops was 
one of many that month. A_ second 
damaging hail storm swept over northern 
and central Illinois on Aug. 29. Other 
storms, more local in character, were re- 
ported on Aug. 14, and 16. 
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La Salle county farmers were paid the 
most for hail damage and had the greatest 
number of claims, 512. And because of 
this terrific loss, appraisers were brought 
in from Wisconsin and Iowa to help out. 

The heavy loss brought an ugly crop 
of rumors: the company was broke, 1t 
was issuing coupons rather than cash, 
it was deducting $15 for fertilizer value 
of the soybeans. All were false. 

Country Mutual Fire Company, an 
IAA affiliate which writes the hail in- 
surance, has protected itself against such 
losses. It has a catastrophe fund of 
$1,000,000 to draw on if needed. It 
has a re-insurance contract with Lloyd's 
of London if losses exceed income. 


But more important, their losses this 
year are less than the funds collected 
this year to pay these losses. It was never 
a question of money. Insurance compa- 
nies don’t work that way. 


It was more a case, as Harvey, a vete 
an adjustor said, of having the man 
power to go around. Some farmers just 
had to wait. August was the worst 
storm month in the company’s history 
It took more time than F 
around. More than 4,500 claims were 
adjusted and paid. 


usual to get 


On Oct. 6 the company sent out checks 
totalling $445,015.61, probably a record 
for hail claims paid during one day. The 
largest check was for $17,308. 


A tribute to their work was paid Coun- 
try Mutual by George E. Metzger, IAA 
field secretary, at the fall Farm Bureau 
leaders meeting held recently at Spring- 
field. 

Mutual 1s 


‘Country giving 


Above: Hail caused almost total loss In 
this area of corn field on Fremont Tuftie 
farm near Earlville in La Salle county. Be- 
low, here you can see extent of hail dam- 
age. Fremon Tuftie, left, and Clifford Har- 
vey, right, hold ears of seriously damaged 
corn from same area of field where corn 
in basket on left was picked. Corn at right 
is from the same field, but on southern end 
one mile distant, and shows little damage. 
Many of the cobs on ears of poor corn 
were infested with blue mold. 


derful service by furnishing this kind of 
hail protection to Farm Bureau mem- 
bers,” he said. ‘And they are doing it 
at about two-thirds the cost charged when 
the hail insurance was established.”’ 

The storms did one thing well. It 
taught many the value of insurance, as 
Tuftie said. He had gone five years 
without hail insurance before starting in 
again two years ago. ; 

But he'd never be without hail insur- 
ance again. 
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HE attention of a food-conscious 
world will be focused next month 
on Atlantic City when the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the na- 
tion’s largest farm organization, 
holds its annual convention there Dec. 
13-16. 

Speakers of national reputation, includ- 
ing Harold E. Stassen, now president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Paul 
G. Hoffman, head of the European Re- 
covery Program and former president of 
the Studebaker Corporation, will address 
the largest delegation expected to meet 
at an AFBF convention. 

Senator George Aiken of Vermont will 
be on hand to address the assembly and 
to defend his recently enacted long-range 
farm bill to the more than 5,000 farm- 
er-delegates expected to attend. 

Helping to make it the biggest conven- 
tion in Farm Bureau history will be spe- 
cial trains running to Atlantic City from 
the corn belt states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, from the tobacco 
and cotton states of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tennessee, and from the 
citrus fruit state of California. 

Three special trains from Illinois will 
carry more than 450 farm couples to the 
convention. The trains will combine a 
sightseeing and vacation trip to and from 
the convention. 

The first days of the AFBF meeting 
will be devoted to women’s meetings and 
commodity conferences, and the last two 
days to the general sessions. 


The highlight of the convention for 
many Illinois delegates will be the all- 
expense train trips to the convention. You 
can still get reservations by writing Roy 
Johnson, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. The deadline is Nov. 20, and 
not too many are left. 

Two special trains will carry vacation- 
ing Illinois farm couples on a southern 
route through Florida and up the Atlan- 
tic seaboard to Washington, D. C. A 
third train will travel on an eastern 
route through New York City, Willtams- 
burg, Va., and United Nations head- 
quarters at Lake Success. 

Farm Bureau folks on the southern 
tour will get a taste of deep-south hos- 
pitality. Members of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau are planning to take both train 
loads of Illinois folks on a car tour to 
Wilson dam, a part of the TVA system. 

Later they will be treated to a barbe- 
cue and rodeo at the famous Norris 
Cattle Company ranch at Ocala, Florida. 

Folks on the eastern trip will have a 
chance to see the workings of interna- 
tional diplomacy at close range on their 
tour of the United Nations headquarters 
at Lake Success. Here they will see the 
general assembly in session or visit 
smaller committee hearings. 

The IAA has secured good rooms at 
special rates at two of the best hotels in 
Atlantic City, hotels that are close to con- 
vention headquarters. The IAA _ has 
made hotel reservations for all those 
going by special train. 


Osborn Named IAA 


Internal Auditor 


ILLIAM 1 


joined the 


OSBORN, 42, has 
Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation as its internal auditor. 

Before coming 
with the IAA Os- 
born was assistant 
comptroller of a 
large Chicago manu- 
facturing company 
He lives in Chicago. 


During the war 


years Osbor was 
comptroller and as- 
sistant secretary of 


the Illinois division 
of Bendix. 

Earlier he worked 
as an internal au- 
ditor for a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, and was on the special serv 
ice staff of Ernst and Ernst, a Chicago 
public accounting firm 


W. T. Osborn 


Osborn was reared in Kansas City 
Missouri, attending public schools there, 
and later the University of Kansas. He 
later enrolled at Walton's School of Com- 
merce in Chicago where he received his 
training in accounting 

Osborn is married and has one child, 
a son, Donald, 
dent at the University of Missouri 


19, a pre-veterinary stu 


Last Call For All-Expense Tours! 


Structure at left is the Wren building at the College of William 


and Mary. 
of its modern look. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


It is the oldest academic building in America in spite 
At right is the colonial capitol building at 


TRIPS INCLUDE VISITS TO POINTS OF INTEREST EN ROUTE TO AFBF CONVENTION 


Williamsburg, Va. 


It is reconstructed on the site of the old 
building which stood here in the 18th century. 
Eastern trip will see these unique colonial buildings. 


Folks making the 
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“T Watch 
» 
Attend YOUR Annual Meeting * 
Plan now to attend the annual meeting of your county Farm Bureau and the ~b 104 
annual meetings of the affiliated cooperative organizations. The annual meeting J 
is your meeting—for business and for pleasure. Watch for local announcement y ? 


of date and place. 


Don't miss this film! -"Your Investment i 


There'll be 
Big News! 


We'll want to talk—you and |—about our company—what it has 
done—and what it will do. 


This has been a busy year for our cooperative. Great strides have 
been made in securing mére adequate sources of supplies. Additional 
facilities have been built and purchased. It has been a year of accom- 
plishments—and a year of problems. 


I'm bringing a friend of mine with me—Charlie Smith, one of your 
neighbors with lots of good farming experience behind him. He has 
a story to tell you—some memories of his early years of farming 
—reasons why he joined his cooperative—what it has done for him 
—how it looks today—why he considers it an investment in better 
farming. 


Yes, | want you to meet Charlie Smith and his family in the new 
film “Your Investment in Better Farming’—a film produced on an 
Illinois farm, with Illinois people, telling the story of Illinois cooper- 
atives. It’s an important story—one you won’t want to miss! 


Watch for announcement of meetings in your county! 


This announcement is in behalf of 


104 FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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We'll want to talk—you and |—about our company—what it has 
-  done—and what it will do. 


This has been a busy year for our cooperative. Great strides have 
been made in securing more adequate sources of supplies. Additional 
. « facilities have been built and purchased. It has been a year of accom- 


. plishments—and a year of problems. 


I’m bringing a friend of mine with me—Charlie Smith, one of your 
neighbors with lots of good farming experience behind him. He has 


a story to tell you—some memories of his early years of farming er 
a ae 


,»  —teasons why he joined his cooperative—what it has done for him ag 
> —how it looks today—why he considers it an investment in better 
farming. 


Yes, | want you to meet Charlie Smith and his family in the new 
.» film “Your Investment in Better Farming’—a film produced on an 
- Illinois farm, with Illinois people, telling the story of Illinois cooper- 


atives. It’s an important story—one you won't want to miss! 


Watch for announcement of meetings in your county! 


ay fF announcement is in behalf of 


104 FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Trained dogs put on act for Perry Kostenbader, Stephenson county, enjoys 
Mrs. Emil Lenz of Stephen- a little fishing trip on his third birthday as 
son county. shown by picture submitted by his mother. 


wT TT we, 


Scenic Sangamon river near Petersburg Is subject 

of picture by Ruth Westerdale, McDonough coun- 

ty. RECORD editors will pay $10 for historical 

scenes used for IAA calendar pictures. Best pic- 

ture on this page receives $5. Others published 
receive $1. 
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Champion Plowman 


With His Pretty Wife As His Helper, Hillis Swanson 
captured first place in State Contour Plowing Contest 


By LEW REISNER, Field Editor, IAA Record 


ILLIS SWANSON, 28, ex-navy 

pilot, driving a battered 13-year- 

old tractor, won the state -contour 

plowing contest held in September 

on the rolling, 400-acre Dewey 
Johnson farm near Ohio in Bureau 
county. 

Swanson and a partner rent a 400- 
acre dairy farm near Caledonia in Boone 
county. His pretty wife, Frances, acted 
as his stakeman in the contest. 

This meant, they said, that both could 
claim shares in the $100 first place award 
given the winner by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

The plowing contest was the featured 
event of the ar -long conservation dem- 
onstration. rogram included ter- 
race and sat bul ding, an FFA staking 
contest, machinery exhibits, and a wind- 
break and landscaping demonstration. 

The field day was the farmer’s an- 
swer to the problem of saving the soil. 
For the most part, the men who ran the 
show were farmers, members of soil 
conservation boards. 

“It’s bringing home the lesson of soil- 
saving to men who will do the most 
about it,” Halsey Miles, Bureau county 
farm adviser, said. The crowd, esti- 
mated at 3,000, was made up almost en- 
tirely of farmers. They gave the new 
techniques in soil saving a long, long 
look. 

The field day was sponsored by the Bu- 


KEOTR 


reau County Farm Bureau, the Illinois 
State Soil Conservation district board, the 
Bureau County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, the College of Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service, and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

During the day a large pond was ex- 
cavated on the farm. It had a pond 
area of one and one-half acres and a 
drainage area of about 10 acres. Three 
large earth moving machines were used 
to build it. The dam normally would 
cost about $1500 to construct. 

On one of the fields a terrace was 
built with a new terracing machine, a 
large auger mounted on a single bottom 
plow. The auger threw dirt on a ridge 
to make the terrace. The machine sells 
for about $450. 

The Johnson farm, where the field day 
was held, has been operated on a soil 
conservation program be the past three 
years. 

To save his soil Johnson kee eps one 
third of his farm in legumes, utilized by 
beef cattle and hogs. All his corn is 
planted on the contour, and terraces 
eventually will be built on all the crop 
fields. 

Contouring and contour plowing are 
gaining in favor throughout the state. 
John and William Kaufmann, brothers 
who were entered in the contest, said 
they had been contouring for five years 
on their 315 acre farm. 


Left — top: 
j tor. Bottom:  Dirt-throwing av 


Bottom: 


gives him a great big smile. 


This year’s plowing contest is the sec- 
ond official ne inois state contour contest. 
Last year the contest was held near Sib- 
ley in Ford county. Nineteen contest- 
ants, most of them winners of county con- 
tests, entered the plowing contest this 
year. All contestants received a cash 
award from the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

The placings of the first nine were: 
1st, Hillis Swanson, Boone; 2nd, Jerry 
Haberkorn, Livingston; 3rd, Fred Al- 
sene, McLean; 4th, John Hood, Bureau; 
Sth, Duke Dail, Whiteside; Sth (tie), 
John Wire, Ogle; 7th, Richard Green, 
Kankakee; 8th, Austin Peterson, Mar- 
shall-Putnam; 9th, Lloyd, Shafer, Liv- 
ingston. 


New terracing machine used during field day is pulled by 2-bottom trac- 

ger on terracer is pointed out by Dennis Manning, 
Grundy county. Roger Gish, IAA soil conservation department director, (left) 
presents $100 IAA check to Hillis Swanson, Boone county, winner of state contour 
plowing contest. Center is Fred Alsene, Mclean, third place winner, and Jerry Haber- 
korn, Livingston, second. Hidden by microphone is Glenn Shaner, secretary-treasurer 
of the Bureau county conservation district. 


Billy and Bobby McLuckie, grandsons of Mrs. Leo 
Guardia, Grundy county, feel insecure out In big 
world. Twins live in Coal City. 


Scenic Sangamon river near Petersburg Is subject 

of picture by Ruth Westerdale, McDonough coun- 

ty. RECORD editors will pay $10 for historical 

scenes used for IAA calendar pictures. Best pic- 

ture on this page receives $5. Others published 
receive $1. 
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Norman Taylor's pet 
crow making friends 
with calf. Norman is 
from White county. 


$5 Picture 
Of The Month 


Farm 
Bureau 
Folks 
In 
Pictures 


Trained dogs put on act for 
Mrs. Emil Lenz of Stephen- 
son county. 


Tabby gets evening meal from hands of master, 
Henry English, Ford county, who wins $5 for best 
picture of the month. 

P 


Perry Kostenbader, Stephenson county, enjoys 
a little fishing trip on his third birthday as 
shown by picture submitted by his mother. 
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hampion Plowman 


With His Pretty Wife As His Helper, Hillis Swanson 


captured first place in State Contour Plowing Contest 


By LEW REISNER, Field Editor, [AA Record 


ILLIS SWANSON, 28, ex-navy 

pilot, driving a battered 13-year- 

old tractor, won the state contour 

plowing contest held in September 

on the rolling, 400-acre Dewey 
Johnson farm near Ohio in Bureau 
county. 

Swanson and a partner rent a 400- 
acre dairy farm near Caledonia in Boone 
county. His pretty wife, Frances, acted 
as his stakeman in the contest. 

This meant, they said, that both could 
claim shares in the $100 first place award 
given the winner by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

The plowing contest was the featured 
event of the day-long conservation dem- 
onstration. The program included ter- 
race and pond building, an FFA staking 
contest, machinery exhibits, and a wind- 
break and landscaping demonstration. 

The field day was the farmer's an- 
swer to the problem of saving the soil. 
For the most part, the men who ran the 
show were farmers, members of soil 
conservation boards. 

“It’s bringing home the lesson of soil- 
saving to men who will do the most 
about it,” Halsey Miles, Bureau county 
farm adviser, said. The crowd, esti- 
mated at 3,000, was made up almost en- 
tirely of farmers. They gave the new 
techniques in soil saving a long, long 
look. 

The field day was sponsored by the Bu- 


reau County Farm Bureau, the [linois 
State Soil Conservation district board, the 
Bureau County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, the College of Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service, and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

During the day a large pond was ex- 
cavated on the farm. It had a pond 
area of one and one-half acres and a 
drainage area of about 10 acres. Three 
large earth moving machines were used 
to build it. The dam normally would 
cost about $1500 to construct. 

On one of the fields a terrace was 
built with a new terracing machine, a 
large auger mounted on a single bottom 
plow. The auger threw dirt on a ridge 
to make the terrace. The machine sells 
for about $450. 

The Johnson farm, where the field day 
was held, has been operated on a soil 
conservation program for the past three 
years. 

To save his soil Johnson keeps one- 
third of his farm in legumes, utilized by 
beef cattle and hogs. All his corn is 
planted on the contour, and_ terraces 
eventually will be built on all the crop 
fields. 

Contouring and contour plowing are 
gaining in favor throughout the state. 
John and William Kaufmann, brothers 
who were entered in the contest, said 
they had been contouring for five years 
on their 315 acre farm. 


Left — top: 

tor. Bottom: 
Grundy county. Bottom: 
plowing contest. 
korn, Livingston, second. 


Hillis Swanson, Boone county, holds IAA 

check for $100 for winning state plowing 

contest as wife, Frances, his stakemon, 
gives him a great big smile. 


This year's plowing contest is the se 


ond official IHlinois state contour contest 
_ast year the contest was held near Sit 
Last year tl test 

ley in Ford county. Nineteen contest 


ants, most of them winners of county con 


tests. entered the plowing contest this 
year. All contestants received a casn 
award from the Illinois Agricultural As 
sociation. 

The placings of the first nine were 
Ist, Hillis Swanson, Boone; 2nd, Jerry 


Haberkorn, Livingston; 3rd, Fred A 
sene. McLean: 4th, John Hood, Bureau 
Sth, Duke Dail, Whiteside; Sth (tie) 
John Wire, Ogle; 7th, Richard Greer 
Kankakee; 8th, Austin Peterson, Mar- 
shall-Putnam; 9th, Lloyd, Shafer, Liv 
ingston. 


New terracing machine used during field day is pulled by 2-bottom trac- 

Dirt-throwing auger on terracer is pointed out by Dennis Manning, 
Roger Gish, IAA soil conservation department director, (left) 
presents $100 IAA check to Hillis Swanson, Boone county, winner of state contour 
Center is Fred Alsene, McLean, third place winner, and Jerry Haber- 
Hidden by microphone is Gienn Shaner, secretary-treasurer 
of the Bureau county conservation district. 


Fat Barrow Show 


Any Man Would Be Proud to Put 
These Prize Hogs on Display 

As Did These Illinois Farm 

Boys and Girls in Chicago 


HERE do the top fat barrows go that 4-H and FFA 
kids show at county fairs? Many of them go straight 
to market. 
But some of the best find their way to the 
Chicago junior market hog show and sale held every 
year in mid-September. 

At this year’s show held in the noisy, bustling stock- 
yards, fat barrows that carried off the purple ribbon at 
county, and even state fairs were pitted against each other 
for championship crowns, 

King of them all was a plump 290-pound Berkshire, led 
to his crown by Russell Kates, 13-year old farm boy from 
Grand Ridge in La Salle county. 

His hog was later sold at auction to Swift for $1.20 a 
pound, 20 cents higher than last year’s champ. The sale 
brought young Kates $348. 

A pretty 12-year old girl, Marcia Tuftie, La Salle county, 
was the top winner in the division for pens of three. Her 
champion pen, averaging 271 pounds per head, brought $45 
per cwt. from a Chicago packing company. Her hogs were 
Hampshires. 

The champion pen of five were Chester Whites shown 
by Jerald Jorstad, 15, Kendall county. They averaged 217 
pounds per head and sold for $39 per cwt. 

Winners in the various weight classes included Roger 
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By LEW 
REISNER 


Field Editor, 
IAA Record 


Chicago Daily News Photo 


* Champ of the fat barrows at junior show is this 
Berkshire shown by Russell Kates, 13, Grand Ridge, 
La Salle county. 


Worthington, 17, whose pen of five won the class for hogs 
230 to 270 pounds. 

Jeanette Hubly, 16, Livingston county, showed a pen of 
Chester Whites to first place for pens of five, 270 to 300 
pounds. 

Billy Trainor, 11, Livingston county, showed a pen of 
cross Chester Whites which won top spot in the class of pens 
of three, 200 to 230 pounds. 

Jerome D. Donnelly, 12, Bureau county, showed the best 
heavyweight pen of three with his Hampshires. Phillip 
Trainor again won the class for lightweight individual hogs, 
and Robert Bomkamp, 20, Macoupin county, showed a 
Spotted Poland China hog to first place in the mediumweight 
division. 


Left: Marcia Tuftie, 12, La Salle county 4-H club member, showed 
her pen of three to a grand championship in this division. Below: 
Jerald Jorstad, 15, has sparkle in eye over winning grand champion- 
ship award in pen of five division. He was one of 150 boys and 


girls from Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana competing. 
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HE STATE supreme court of 

Illinois handed down on Sept. 24 

a momentous decision affecting the 

school reorganization movement 

in Illinois. Much confusion 
would have resulted from an adverse 
decision. The court, however, declared 
House Bill 575, referred to as the 
Community Unit Act, constitutional 
after many weeks of uncertainty on the 
part of school leaders, school treasurers 
and state officials. 

The decision automatically released 
school funds in many of the new com- 
munity unit districts that had been 
held on the advice of states attorneys 
pending the decision by the supreme 
court. Also, it will allow such districts 
to sell bonds where needed and will 
encourage other areas on the verge of 
voting under the community unit law. 
The opinion of the court was expressed 
on related points, namely : 

1. The legislature has all right to 
legislate on public school matters. This 
tight is subject only to stated limita- 
tions in Section 1 of Article VIII of the 
constitution. The local citizen’s right 
to vote in his school district is granted 
by legislative grace only to further the 
policy of the legislature. The power 


this fall. 


Court Decision 


Releases Rural 
School Funds 


given to local people to organize a 
school district by petition or election 
is only a “privilege” granted by the 
legislature as distinguished from a 
“right.” It also states that the constitu- 
tion nowhere gives a particular group 
of the population the right to the 
continued enjoyment of a particular 
school system, against the will of the 
legislature. 

2. Teachers of districts wholly ab- 
sorbed into community unit districts 
retain their “tenure” rights. The court 
holds that the new district stands in 
the place of the old one and the con- 
tractual rights are unimpaired. 

3. House Bill 340, which required 
petitions for a change of boundaries to, 
be submitted to the survey committee 
in the county or counties affected before 


FARMERS ARE THANKFUL 


for the huge corn crop available for hog production 
They are also thankful for the protection 


being acted upon, was declared not to 
apply to community unit districts. The 
court argues that the wording of House 
Bill 340 referring to “change in bound- 
aries” was the same wording used in 
other laws in deferring to annexing or 
detaching of territory. It said that al- 
though the petition for the establish- 
ment of a new community unit district 
did involve a change of boundaries, the 
legislature obviously did riot intend 
that petitions for community unit dis- 
tricts were to be submitted to survey 
committees. This point is important 
as it pertains to the validity of several 
new community unit districts in the 
vicinity of Springfield. 

4. The court again upheld the two- 
vote idea — which gives rural and 
urban groups the right to vote separate- 
ly on the establishment of a new school 
district. 

5. The court also by inference upheld 
the method of scattering representation 
on school boards as provided in the 
Community Unit Act. The act specifies 
that if a district has more than two 
congressional townships then no one 
can have more than three representa- 
tives on the schoo] board. 


~ 


Farm Bureau Serum affords their valuable pigs against 
hog cholera. 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU SERUM ASSOCIATION 
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Fat Barrow Show 


Any Man Would Be Proud to Put 
These Prize Hogs on Display 

As Did These Illinois Farm 

Boys and Girls in Chicago 
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But some of the best tind their way to the 
Chicago junior market hog show and sale held every 

year in mid-September 
At this year’s show held in the noisy, bustling stock- 
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for championship crowns 

King of them all was a plump 290-pound Berkshire, led 
to his crown by Russell Kates, 13-year old farm boy from 
Grand Ridge in La Salle county 

His hog was later sold at auction to Swift for $1.20 a 
pound, 20 cents higher than last year's champ. The sale 
brought young Kates $348. 

A pretty 12-year old girl, Marcia Tuftie, La Salle county, 
was the top winner in the division tor pens of three. Her 
champion pen, averaging 271 pounds per head, brought $-45 
from a Chicago packing company. Her hogs were 
Hampshires 

The champion pen of five were Chester Whites shown 
xy Jerald Kendall county. They averaged 217 
pounds per head and sold for $39 per cwt 

Winners in the various weight classes included Roger 
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Jorstad, 15, 
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Left: 
her pen of three to a grand championship in this division. 
Jerald Jorstad, 15, has sparkle in eye over winning grand champion- 
ship award in pen of five division. 
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By LEW 
REISNER 
Field Editor, 
IAA Record 

Chicago Daily News Photo 

* Champ of the fat barrows at junior show is this 


Berkshire shown by Russell Kates, 13, Grand Ridge, 
La Salle county. 


Worthington, 1 
230 to 270 pounds. 

Jeanette Hubly, 16, Livingston county, showed a pen of 
Chester Whites to first place for pens of five, 270 to 300 
pounds 

Billy Trainor, 11, Livingston county, showed a pen of 
cross Chester Whites which won top spot in the class of pens 
of three, 200 to 230 pounds. 

Jerome D. Donnelly, 12, Bureau county, showed the best 
heavyweight pen of three with his Hampshires. Phillip 
Trainor again won the class for lightweight individual hogs. 
and Robert Bomkamp, 20, Macoupin county, showed a 
Spotted Poland China hog to first place in the mediumweight 
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Marcia Tuftie, 12, La Salle county 4-H club member, showed 
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He was one of 150 boys and 
girls from Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana competing. 
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HE STATE supreme court of 

Illinois handed down on Sept. 24 

a momentous decision affecting the 

school reorganization movement 

in — Illinois. Much confusion 
would have resulted from an adverse 
decision. The court, however, declared 
House Bill 575, referred to as the 
Community Unit Act, constitutional 
ifter many weeks of uncertainty on the 
part of school leaders, school treasurers 
ind state officials. 

The decision automatically released 
school funds in many of the new com- 
munity unit districts that had been 
held on the advice of states attorneys 
pending the decision by the supreme 
court. Also, it will allow such districts 
to sell bonds where needed and will 
encourage other areas on the verge of 
voting under the community unit law. 
The opinion of the court was expressed 
on related points, namely : 

1. The legislature has all right to 
legislate on public school matters. This 
right is subject only to stated limita- 
tions in Section 1 of Article VIII of the 
constitution. The local citizen's right 
to vote in his school district is granted 
by legislative grace only to further the 
policy of the legislature. The power 


for the huge corn crop available for hog production 
They are also thankful for the protection 


this fall. 


given to local people to organize a 
school district by petition or election 
is only a “privilege” granted by the 
legislature as distinguished from a 
“right.” It also states that the constitu- 
tion nowhere gives a particular group 
of the population the nght to the 
continued enjoyment of a particular 
school system, against the will of the 
legislature. 

2. Teachers of districts wholly ab- 
sorbed into community unit districts 
retain their “tenure” rights. The court 
holds that the new district stands in 
the place of the old one and the con- 
tractual rights are unimpaired. 

3. House Bill 
petitions for a change of boundaries to, 
be submitted to the survey committee 
in the county or counties affected before 
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CORPNS 
CO-OPS D 


ANY charges are made that 
farm cooperatives receive un- 
fair tax advantages. There is 
a constant barrage of propa- 
ganda to this effect. These 

charges are repeated by persons who are 
members of cooperatives serving busi- 
ness or industry, which enjoy the same 
tax advantages. One wonders why all 
the propaganda directed against farm 
cooperatives? What are the motives 
behind this drive? 

Illinois farmers do not regard their 
cooperatives as part of any movement, 
as a peculiar system, or as a panacea for 


-all economic ills. The farmer regards 


his cooperative as a tool, a means for 
increasing his income from his farming 
operations. 

His cooperative is merely a corpora- 
tion, privately owned and engaged in 
business primarily for the benefit of its 
owners who use its services. It dis- 
tributes its earnings on a patronage 
basis in proportion to the amount of 
business done with each member. 


The cooperative differs from the 
business corporation principally in the 
distribution of earnings. The business 
corporation is privately owned and en- 
gaged in business for the benefit of its 
shareholders, with its earnings distrib- 
uted to its shareholders on the basis of 
the amount of stock held by them. 


Farm cooperatives engaged in mar- 
keting farm products are referred to as 
marketing cooperatives and those en- 
gaged in purchasing supplies and com- 
modities used on the farm are referred 
to as purchasing cooperatives. The 
nature of the farming industry, in itself, 
forces farmers to cooperate with their 
neighbors. 

It was natural that farmers should 
form cooperatives for the marketing of 
their products and the purchasing of 
farm supplies. According to the most 
recent reports, there are 10,125 farm 
cooperatives in the United States. 94 
per cent are local associations serving 
small areas. However, a substantial 
portion of the total volume of business 


is done by large scale central or fed- 


* * 
By PAUL E. MATHIAS, 
Secretary, Ill. Agr. Ass’n 


What Are Motives Behind Attacks 


Illinois Farmers Do Not Regard Their Co-ops As Part Of Any Movement. 
The Farmer Regards His Cooperative As A Tool, A Means 
for Increasing His Farm Operations Income 


erated cooperatives operating in larger 
areas. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that for the 1946. 
47 marketing year, these farmer coop- 
eratives had a total volume of $7,100,- 
000,000. This compares with a volume 
of $6,100,000,000 in the preceding year. 
Of the total volume in 1946-47, $5,600,- 
000,000 was done by marketing cooper- 
atives and $1,500,000,000 was done by 
purchasing cooperatives. However, co- 
operatives handled only about 25 per 
cent of the farm products marketed, 
and purchased only about 20 per cent 
of the farm supplies. 

It is charged that farm cooperatives 
have made a tremendous growth in re- 
cent years. However, the United States 
Treasury Department recently stated 
that the “increases in cooperative mar- 
keting and purchasing are no greater 
in the aggregate than the increases in 
total cash receipts from farm marketing 
and purchasing”. 

The business of the cooperatives has 
not increased faster than that of other 
types of firms doing business with farm- 
ers. An elevator handling a bushel of 
corn selling at $2 has a 300 per cent 
increase over the year in which it sold 
a bushel of corn for 50 cents on a dollar 
basis. However, on a bushelage basis, 
it is still just one bushel of corn. 

While the propaganda is directed 
against farm cooperatives, the coopera- 
tive type of organization is not confined 
to farmers. The newspaper which 
prints the charges probably is a member 
of the Associated Press, The Associated 
Press is a cooperative news gathering 
agency owned by its newspaper mem- 
bers. There are many cooperatives in 
the retail field. 

The National Retailer-Owned 
Grocers, Inc., 309 W. Jackson Blvd.. 
Chicago, provides a cooperative buying 
service for over 100 regional coopera- 
tives in 33 states and one Canadian 
province and is reported to have a 
membership of around 18,000 retail 
food dealers. The Central Growers 
Cooperative, 1001 South California 
Ave., Chicago, serves over 500 retail 
grocers in the midwest. 

The Mutual Drug Company, 25 
North Green St., Chicago, serves coop- 
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On Karm Cooperatives 2 


erative drug stores. There is the Re- 
tailers Marketing Guild, also in Chi- 
cago, serving more than 150 furniture 
stores. There are also cooperative as- 
sociations for cleaners and dyers, 
bakers, laundries, truck owners and 
many other businesses. 


These cooperatives have been formed 
by small businesses in order to enable 
them to meet competition. Our pro- 
duction and distribution facilities have 
tended to become concentrated in the 
hands of big corporations. In order to 
meet this situation, small business men 
have banded together into cooperative 
organizations and have combined their 
resources and purchasing power just as 
farmers have done. 


And big business has well integrated 
operations. For example a farm imple- 
ment company may own and operate 
the iron ore mine, the ship which trans- 
ports the ore, the steel mill, the factory 
which manufactures the machine and 
the trucks which transport the finished 
machine to the retail distributor. Farm- 
ers are not critical of these multi- 
million dollar organizations. It is rec- 
ognized that they represent the United 
States industrial capacity and have con- 
tributed greatly toward the high stand- 
ard of living which we enjoy. 


However, it is obvious that the 
farmer and the small business man 
facing the competition of this type of 
integrated operation is compelled to 
cooperate with other farmers or other 
small business men in order to maintain 
himself and achieve efficiency in buying 
and selling and gain the advantages of 
bigness without surrendering his inde- 
pendence, 


Our economy, our capitalistic system, 
is based upon competition. Coopera- 
tives serve to maintain competition. 
Without competition we would have 
monopoly. Then to control monopoly 
we probably would insist upon govern- 
mental regulation. This could lead to 
nationalization and socialization of 
many industries just as is happening 
now in England. 


But it is charged the farm coopera- 
tives have an unfair tax advantage; that 
they have grown big through an ac- 
cumulation of untaxed reserves and sur- 
pluses. Under the theory of our in- 
ternal revenue law, there are no net 
profits in a cooperative. The earnings 
all are to be distributed to the members 
and there is nothing to tax in the hands 
of the cooperative. The earnings which 
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are distributed to members as patronage 
dividends, are, of course, taxable in the 
hands of the members. However, co- 
operatives have been permitted to ac- 
cumulate “reasonable” reserves. 

In cooperatives having complete ex- 
emption from federal income tax, no 
taxes have been paid upon the amounts 
retained as reserves. It is pointed out 
that in a business corporation the cor- 
poration would pay a tax upon its earn- 
ings and when these earnings were dis- 
tributed to the shareholders as divi- 
dends they would again be taxable as 
income to the shareholder. This con- 
stitutes double taxation. 

While the propaganda as to unfair 
tax advantage is all directed toward 
farm cooperatives, it should be pointed 
out that there are over 500,000 partner- 
ship business income tax returns. No 
tax is paid by the partnership as such 
but the income is taxed as a part of the 
individual income of the partners. 
There are more than 2,000,000 propri- 
etors of non-farm individually owned 
businesses. These businesses, likewise, 
are exempt from any double levy on the 
business income. However, all of the 
fire is directed toward the 10,125 farm 
cooperatives. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
agrees that but one income tax should 
be paid upon earnings. The business 
corporation should not be required to 
pay a tax upon the amount of its earn- 
ings which it distributes to its share- 
holders as these dividends are taxable 
as income of the shareholder. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
does not insist upon complete exemp- 
tion from income tax for farm coopera- 
tives. It is not opposed to the taxation 
of the amount of earnings retained by 
farm cooperatives but it does maintain 
that the farm cooperatives should be 
allowed a deduction for amounts paid 
as patronage dividends or as dividends 
on invested capital. These dividends 
would be taxable in the hands of the re- 
cipient. 

All statewide companies affiliated with 
Illinois Agricultural Association are now 
on a tax paying basis. Most of the local 
companies affiliated with the Farm Bu- 
reaus in Illinois also pay income tax. It 
is estimated that the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, which has often been referred 
to recently as “‘tax free” will pay $400,- 
000 in federal income tax for its year 
ending Aug. 31, 1948. Other statewide 
companies likewise pay substantial income 
tax. 


1 PAID MY TAX ON 


‘4. THIS MONEY --NOW You 
2 PRAY YOURS ON IT! 


The tactics used and the extremes re- 
sorted to indicate that many of the attacks 
upon farm cooperatives are not designed 
to secure tax reform or adjustment but to 
destroy farm cooperatives. 

Many persons do not like the compe- 
tition of the farm cooperatives. They do 
not like this competition even though the 
cooperative is paying income taxes and is 
maintaining current retail prices because 
the cooperative returns a portion of its 
net earnings as a patronage dividend to 

(Continued on page 30) 
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R. H. Schilling, Logan 
C.0.D. Dies Suddenly 


AY H. SCHILLING, 34, Logan 

R county organization director and as- 

sistant farm adviser, died at 11 a.m., 
Sunday, Oct. 17, of a heart attack. 

Schilling had been with the Logan 
County Farm Bureau for the past four 
years during which time he also was in 
charge of Rural Youth activities. 

He was the son of Mr. and Mrs, Clar- 
ence Schilling of Elkhart, IIl., where he 
was born and reared. He attended 
Blackburn College two years, then oper- 
ated a small dairy at Elkhart for a short 
time and was an agent for the New York 
Life Insurance Company. He was mar- 
ried to Lois Sparling two years ago. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
seven-months-old son, Keith. 


Put Those Extra Dollars 
In Government Bonds 
For Future Security 


VERY well-managed business main- 
E tains a financial reserve as security 
against future needs and emer- 
gencies. 

This financial backlog is built up 
during good years and drawn on to 
tide the business over the lean years. 

Farming is a combination of a busi- 
ness and a home. So it is doubly im- 
gectent that every farm family have a 
nancial reserve for both business and 
personal security. 

Here are four reasons why farmers 
need financial reserves. 

1. As insurance against emergencies 
— crop failure, disease in herd or flock, 
sickness or accident in family, etc. 

2. To provide some of those things 
that cost money but make life more 
enjoyable — better conveniences in the 
home and on the farm, education of 
children, travel, etc. 

3. To have some money coming in 
when the time comes to retire or to 
“take it a little easier.” 

4. To have something to fall back 
on in case of a sharp drop in the 
general price level. 

So farmers can’t go far wrong in the 
practice of putting financial reserves 
into safe and profitable bonds of our 
Federal Government. This should be 
a permanent and definite part of the 
financial program of every tase family, 
says the Treasury Department. 

The Treasury’s new movie in color, 
“Power Behind the Nation,” is now 
available to farm groups. Prints are 
available in the film library of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association’s pub- 
licity department. 


Veterinarians Meet With Farm Leaders 


operation in dealing with farm 

problems, the Central Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association held a 
recent meeting in Springfield with state 
and county agricultural leaders. 

Representing farming interests at the 
conference were county Farm Bureau 
presidents, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion board directors, state department of 
agricultural representatives and farm ad- 
visers. 

Dr. C. Don Van Houwelling, director 
of veterinary medical relations of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, served 
as toastmaster for the meeting that at- 
tracted more than 120 farm leaders 
and veterinarians. Dr. Van Houwelling 
was introduced as the “only veteri- 
narian in the country who holds the 
unique role of working full time for a 
Farm Bureau organization.” 

Arnold P. Benson, state director of 
agriculture, said, “Many of the live- 
stock diseases which cause an annual 
loss of 100 million dollars in the nation 
can be eliminated by teamwork between 
the farm organizations in cafrying out 
the educational part of program and 
the veterinarians in actual disease con- 
trol.” 

Dr. Van Houwelling said it was the 
first time that the veterinarians have 
had agricultural leaders take part in 
their association meetings. He stressed 
the need of dropping “‘petty differences 
in favor of the overall good that can 
be achieved through cooperation.” 

Officials who spoke briefly in be- 
half of their organizations were: Dr. 

‘R. C. Klussendorf, Chicago, assistant 
executive secretary of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association; Dr. E. 


ee at promoting better co- 


the whole farm program. 


eral public. 


attack with united strength. 


THIS IS YOUR FIGHT 


IODAY, more than ever before, the American farmer is learning the truth 
Tes the old maxim: “United we stand; divided we fall.” 
During recent months, some segments of the city press have been at- 
tempting to convince the public that farmers are to blame for inflation. 
Many city papers have used half-truths and innuendos to accomplish this 
objective. Their campaign now seems to be turning into an open attack against 


The individual farmer is powerless to combat this sort of attack. Were 
farmers divided, there would be no way of presenting the true facts to the gen- 


ou can be thankful that modern farmers are united. They are repre- 
sented by a great and powerful organization—the AFBF—which is meeting this 


The battle is far from won. It may never end. There have been organ- 
ized attacks on the farmers before; there will be again. 

That is why farmers must support their organizations to the limit. 

The price of a free and prosperous agriculture is organized vigilance. 


A. Anderson, Dixon, president of the 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation; Robert Graham, dean of the 
U. of I. Veterinary College; K. T. Smith, 
member of the IAA board and chairman 
of the legislative committee; M. N. 
Meyers, DeWitt county farm adviser 
and vice-president of the Farm Advisers’ 
Association. 


George Lewis Will 
Represent Illinois in 
FFA Speaking Contest 


EORGE LEWIS, 18, member of the 
5 Mt. Sterling, Ill., chapter of Future 
Farmers of America, won first place 
in the 12-state central region FFA 
public speaking con- 
test held last month 
at Waterloo, Ia. 
Lewis won the 
right to represent 
the central region in 
a national FFA 
public speaking con- 
test to held 
Sunday night, Nov. 
14 at the FFA’s 
20th anniversary 
convention at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Lewis 
will speak on ‘The Place of Farm Co- 
operatives in Our National Economy.” 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dana 
Lewis of Hersman in Brown county. 
Illinois FFA also had teams entered 
in dairy cattle, poultry, livestock, and 
meat judging. 


George Lewis 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
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MAN TO MAN, 
SON.... 


IT’S TIME YOU LEARNED THE FACTS OF LIFE! 


“Now that you’re using the car quite a bit, it’s time you realized what a dangerous animal 
that car can be if you don’t put safety first. Drivers of your age — 16 to 19 years old — drive 
only ONE FIFTH as far as the safer, older age group for EVERY FATAL ACCIDENT that 
takes place! 

“Know what that means? That with better reflexes than us oldsters . . . in better physical 
condition . . . the average teen-age driver still has MORE ACCIDENTS. 

“Why? Because sometimes you get a little too sure of yourselves. Even if it takes time to 
learn caution from experience, that experience is a compensation — even after we get older and 

aren’t quite as quick on the brake and at the steering wheel 
as we used to be. 


Y “So take a tip from me, and from the Country Mutual 
COUNTR Casualty Company which handles our auto insurance, and BE 
CAREFUL. We Farm Bureau members get the benefit of 

MUTUAL lower auto insurance rates because we're considered PRE- 


FERRED RISKS. That’s because our driving conditions are 


Cc ASUALTY safer than your average run of policy holders. 


“Son, let’s keep it that way. Let’s put SAFETY FIRST 
COMPANY every time we get behind that steering wheel.” 


Members of the Rural Youth state committee listen intently to the discussion at the Farm Bureau Leaders conference in Springfield in 
October. Left to right: Ruth Huser, Tazewell; Edna Dew, Ogle; George Matthews, Whiteside; Glenn Niehaus, Montgomery; Youth 


Activities Director Lyon; and Rex Emory, McDonough. 
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HE State Rural Youth Committee 

planned the Rural Youth activities 

of the IAA annual meeting well in 

advance this year. The program, 

from the get-acquainted party at 
8 p.m. Monday, Nov. 15 in the Gray 
room of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
throughout the entire annual meeting, 
will be of interest to Rural Youth over 
the state. Last year 72 counties were 
represented by young people. It is pos- 
sible that registration will be higher this 
year, 

Edna Dew, Ogle, will be in charge of 
registration. Rural Youth Day will be 
on Tuesday, Nov. 16. Every interested 
person should take note that the talk 
fest this year will be in the grand ball- 
room at the Sherman Hotel at 9 a.m., 
with Ruth Huser, Tazewell, as chairman. 

All Rural Youth activities for Tues- 
day are scheduled for this room. The 
Rural Youth conference under the direc- 
tion of Rex Emory will be held there at 
2 p.m. Throughout the years there has 
been a growing interest in both the state 
talk fest and the Rural Youth confer- 
ence, requiring larger and larger meeting 
rooms. Can we fill the grand ballroom 
this year, Rural Youthers? 


Host to Canadians 


Floyd Morris, vice-president of the 
IAA, will welcome Rural Youth at the 
talk fest. Another IAA personality on 
the program will be Bert Vandervliet, di- 
rector, department of taxation. He will 
speak at the Rural Youth conference 
upon the subject “Democracy at the 
Local Level.” Vandervliet is a student 
of local government and feels strongly 
that young people should think clearly 
upon the subject of democracy and that 
they should bring it down to the local 
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level where people should live demo- 
cratically. Another highlight of the 
afternoon conference will be the presen- 
tation of guests from the Junior Farmers’ 
Association of Ontario, Canada, who will 
tell Illinois Rural Youth about the Junior 
Farmer activities of Ontario. Last spring 
representatives of Illinois Rural Youth 
attended the annual meeting of the Junior 
Farmers’ Association of Ontario at 
Guelph and were warmly entertained by 
the young people of that organization 
who are of the same age group as our 
Rural Youth. Now we give to the On- 
tario Junior Farmers a hearty welcome. 


Skilled Drivers Contest 


Scheduled for 1:30 p.m. will be the 
annual skilled drivers’ contest under the 
direction of W. W. Whitlock, depart- 
ment of safety, Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, with Glenn Niehaus, Mont- 
gomery, chairman. At Soldier Field the 
nine contestants will demonstrate their 
ability in both road performance and skill 
tests. 


The state committee for 1949 will be 
elected at 4 p.m. by the young people 
designated from each county Rural Youth 
group to represent officially the local 
county organization. Two voting dele- 
gates may represent each county. County 
delegates may make nominations from 
the floor in addition to the slate pre- 
sented by the nominating committee. 

The climax of Tuesday's activities will 
be the annual Rural Youth mixer led by 
Edna Dew and Rex Emory. In this eve- 
ning of fun, Rural Youthers from over 
the state will entertain both adults and 


young people who are in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the IAA. An or- 
chestra has been procured for this big 
event and Rural Youth members trained 
in recreation will direct the games and 
dances. 

Breakfast will be ready for Rural 
Youthers at 7 a.m. on Wednesday, Nov. 
17. To balance the lateness of this break- 
fast, our Rural Youthers will be privi- 
leged to ask questions of our Canadian 
guests about young people on Ontario 
farms. George Matthews, presiding, 
will lead us through the breakfast activi- 
ties and then invite all assembled to hear 
IAA President Charles B. Shuman’s ad- 
dress at 9 a.m. in the grand ballroom. 

This year Rural Youth will participate 
in the Organization-Information confer- 
ence held at 1:30 p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 
17, and will take part in presenting a 
dramatic skit which will include the 
place of Rural Youth in our total farm 
picture. 

Rural Youthers desiring to attend the 
annual meeting should contact their 
county Farm Bureau for reservations. 
Greet your friends at this, the largest 
meeting of agricultural leaders in IIli- 
nois. 


State Conservation School 


The State Conservation School at Lake 
Villa in Lake county was one of the in- 
teresting and valuable experiences for 
a limited number of Rural Youthers in 
the study of soil and wild life conserva- 
tion. The young people in attendance 
were quite enthusiastic about the instruc- 
tion, the spirit of the school, the well- 
trained personnel, the good food, and 
the beautiful surroundings. The dates, 
Sept. 23-25, possibly were not suited to 
harvesting schedules for this year. It 
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was suggested that plans be made for a 
session in 1949 around the first week of 
September. 

Coordinator of the school, and assistant 
to Director Livingston Osborne, Claude 
Graeff of the Department of Conserva- 
tion will gladly welcome Rural Youth 
back for the third Rural Youth Conserva- 
tion School if funds are made available. 


District Camps 


Two important district camps have 
been reported briefly. Western Illinois 
district camp was held Labor Day week 


LEARNING 


fee. ae 


Claude R. Graeff, 


end, Sept. 4, 5, and 6, at Epworth Springs 
near Lewistown. Twelve counties were 
resent with 115 campers participatin, 
e a full week end Pr ST “a 
sports features. Counties taking part in 
the camp were: Brown, Schuyler, Han- 
cock, Morgan, Warren, Scott, Tazewell, 
McDonough, Pike, Henderson, Fulton, 
and Adams. Educational features were 
directed by Clareta Walker of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Fred Herndon, 
president, Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany. Frank Turnbull, Pike, was elected 
chairman and Carroll Borrowman, Pike, 


Myers, Macon; 


Graeff; 
Christian. Right, Rural Youthers gather for marshmallow roast. 


co-chairman. Elizabeth Hardy was 
elected treasurer for 1949 for the district 
camp. 

A similar district camp was held at 
Giant City State Park, south of Carbon- 
dale, Sept. 17 to 19 with Curt Kenyon 
U. of I. in charge. One hundred Rural 
Youthers were present from a dozen 
southern Illinois counties. 


Kankakee reports a large attendance 
at a recent meeting with ten new-comers 
and the return of several old members. 
This group is growing. 


C'S OF CONSERVATION 


supervisor, division of education, Illinois de- held under his supervision at Lake Villa. L. to R.: Richard 
partment of conservation, shows a pheasant (stuffed) to four 
Rural Youthers attending the three-day conservation school 


Leon Swiney, Christian; Dale Baver, 


This is the Lake Villa conservation school building with some 
Rural Youthers enjoying the sun during a brief recess from the 


Rural Youthers really put it away three times a day in the 
school’s dining room. 
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classroom. Dr. George Bennett, Illinois Natural History Survey, 
lectures. Graeff is standing at rear. 


Roberts Mann, superintendent of conservation, Cook County 
Forest Preserve, leads a field trip. 
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Members of the Rural Youth state committee listen intently to the discussion at the Farm Bureau Leaders conference in Springfield in 


October. Left to right: 


Ruth Huser, Tazewell; Edna Dew, Ogle; George Matthews, Whiteside; Glenn Niehaus, Montgomery; Youth 


Activities Director Lyon; and Rex Emory, McDonough. 


RURAL YOUTH 


HE State Rural Youth Committee 

planned the Rural Youth activities 

of the IAA annual meeting well in 

advance this year. The program. 

from the get-acquainted party at 
8 p.m. Monday, Nov. 15 in the Gray 
room of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
throughout the entire annual meeting, 
will be of interest to Rural Youth over 
the state. Last year 72 counties were 
represented by young people. It is pos- 
sible that registration will be higher this 
year. 

Edna Dew, Ogle, will be in charge of 
registration. Rural Youth Day will be 
on Tuesday, Nov. 16. Every interested 
person should take note that the talk 
fest this year will be in the grand ball- 
room at the Sherman Hotel at 9 a.m.. 
with Ruth Huser, Tazewell, as chairman. 

All Rural Youth activities for Tues- 
day are scheduled for this room. The 
Rural Youth conference under the direc- 
tion of Rex Emory will be held there at 
2 p.m. Throughout the years there has 
been a growing interest in both the state 
talk fest and the Rural Youth confer- 
ence, requiring larger and larger meeting 
rooms. Can we fill the grand ballroom 
this year, Rural Youthers ? 


Host to Canadians 


Floyd Morris, vice-president of the 
IAA, will welcome Rural Youth at the 
talk fest. Another IAA personality on 
the program will be Bert Vandervliet, di- 
rector, department of taxation. He will 
speak at the Rural Youth conference 
subject ‘Democracy at the 
Vandervliet is a student 


upon the 
Local Level.” 
of local government and feels strongly 
that young people should think clearly 
upon the subject of democracy and that 
they should bring it down to the local 
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level where people should live demo- 
cratically, Another highlight of the 
afternoon conference will be the presen- 
tation of guests from the Junior Farmers’ 
Association of Ontario, Canada, who will 
tell Illinois Rural Youth about the Junior 
Farmer activities of Ontario, Last spring 
representatives of Illinois Rural Youth 
attended the annual meeting of the Junior 
Farmers’ Association of Ontario at 
Guelph and were warmly entertained by 
the young people of that organization 
who are of the same age group as our 
Rural Youth. Now we give to the On- 
tario Junior Farmers a hearty welcome. 


Skilled Drivers Contest 


Scheduled for 1:30 p.m. will be the 
annual skilled drivers’ contest under the 
direction of W. W. Whitlock, depart- 
ment of safety, Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, with Glenn Niehaus, Mont- 
gomery, chairman. At Soldier Field the 
nine contestants will demonstrate their 
ability in both road performance and skill 
tests. 

The state committee for 1949 will be 
elected at 4 p.m. by the young people 
designated from each county Rural Youth 
group to represent officially the local 
county organization. Two voting dele- 
gates may represent each county. County 
delegates may make nominations from 
the floor in addition to the slate pre- 
sented by the nominating committee 


The climax of Tuesday’s activitics will 
be the annual Rural Youth mixer led by 
Edna Dew and Rex Emory. In this eve- 
ning of fun, Rural Youthers from over 
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the state will entertain both adults and 


young people who are in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the IAA. An or- 
chestra has been procured for this big 
event and Rural Youth members trained 
in recreation will direct the games and 
dances. 

Breakfast will be ready for Rural 
Youthers at 7 a.m. on Wednesday, Nov. 
17. To balance the lateness of this break- 
fast, our Rural Youthers will be privi- 
leged to ask questions of our Canadian 
guests about young people on Ontario 
farms. George Matthews, presiding, 
will lead us through the bicoalifast activi- 
ties and then invite all assembled to hear 
IAA President Charles B. Shuman’s ad- 
dress at 9 a.m. in the grand ballroom. 

This year Rural Youth will participate 
in the Organization-Information confer- 
ence held at 1:30 p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 
17, and will take part in presenting a 
dramatic skit which will include the 
place of Rural Youth in our total farm 
picture. 

Rural Youthers desiring to attend the 
annual meeting should contact their 
county Farm Bureau for reservations 
Greet your friends at this, the largest 
meeting of agricultural leaders in Illi- 
nois. 


State Conservation School 


The State Conservation School at Lake 
Villa in Lake county was one of the in- 
teresting and valuable experiences for 
a limited number of Rural Youthers in 
the study of soil and wild life conserva- 
tion. The young people in attendance 
were quite enthusiastic about the instruc- 
tion, the spirit of the school, the well- 
trained personnel, the good food, and 
the beautiful surroundings. The dates, 
Sept. 23-25, possibly were not suited to 
harvesting schedules for this year. It 
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Rural Youthers really put it away three times a day in the Roberts Mann, superintendent of conservation, Cook County 
school’s dining room. Forest Preserve, leads a field trip. 
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Illinois Grain— 


(Continued from page 15) 


offices in Illinois and Iowa. He was 
transferred to Baltimore, Md., as branch 
manager in 1933, and later to Louis- 
ville, Ky., to sell grain to distilleries. 
He returned to Kansas City in 1938 
and became a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and in charge of 
the coarse grain and consignment depart- 
ment of Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration. 


In 1938, Hassell went with the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
Kansas City, as chief of the commodity 
and traffic division and in that position 
had charge of large purchases of wheat 
for the government. 


In July, 1942, Hassell transferred to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation after 
grain operations of the CCC and 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
were merged through his recommenda- 
tion. This merger resulted in large 
savings to the government. 

A native of Texas, Hassell was gradu- 
ated from Fort Worth High School 
and attended the University of Texas 
for three years. He served on the 
Mexican border and in Mexico with 
the Sixth U. S. Cavalry in 1916-17 and 
in France with the Sixth Field Artillery 
Brigade Headquarters in 1918-19. 

Hassell is married and has one 
daughter. He is a member of the 
Central. Park Methodist Church of 
Buffalo, Buffalo Corn Exchange, Buffalo 
Athletic Club, Buffalo Flour Club, 
Central Park Men’s Club, and National 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association. 


What Are Motives? — 


(Continued from page 25) 


its patrons. There have been a number 
of instances in which business concerns 
have stated that they did not want to do 
business with cooperatives. It is notice- 
able, too, that much of the campaign is 
directed against purchasing cooperatives 
which, as was pointed out before, are 
doing only slightly more than 20 per cent 
of the total volume of business sah by 
farm cooperatives. Very little, if any, 
propaganda is directed against the coop- 
eratives which are serving newspapers, 
grocery stores, furniture stores, drug 
stores and similar businesses. 

Local companies last year paid more 
than $480,000 of federal income tax. 
These companies which are alleged to be 
“tax free’’ are paying more than a million 
dollars per year in federal income taxes. 
But the same charges continue to be made 
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by persons who either are misinformed 
and have not made an effort to verify 
their statements or who misrepresent the 
facts. 

This leads one to inquire as to the 
motive back of these charges. Are they 
designed to secure a change in the tax 
laws or is there some other objective? As 
previously pointed out, cooperatives and 
the payment of patronage dividends help 
to maintain competition. Consumers are 
afforded some protection against price 
fixing schemes. 


Farmers do not want monopoly either 
of big business or of cooperatives. They 
do not want any unfair tax advantage for 
cooperatives. They are concerned that 
we keep our competitive system with its 
rewards for individual enterprise and 
initiative. 

They believe cooperatives are a part of 
that system. They believe that farmers 
have the same right as other businesses 
to set up cooperatives and to obtain the 
savings resulting from cooperative opera- 
tions. They believe cooperatives, both 
farm and business, provide competition 
and help to prevent monopolies. Are 
the persons talking about unfair tax ad- 
vantages of farm cooperatives really con- 
cerned with taxation, do they want tax 
reform or are they attempting to destroy 
the competition of farm cooperatives. 


Wormy pigs were more quickly and seri- 
ously affected with necrotic enteritis than 
were healthy pigs when both were equally 
exposed during careful tests. 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the month of Oc- 
tober, 1948, at the hour and place 
to be determined by the Board of 
Directors of each County Farm Bu- 
reau, the members in good stand- 
ing of such County Farm Bureau and 
who are also qualified voting mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, shall elect a delegate or dele- 
gates to represent such members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association and 
vote on all matters before the next 
annual meeting, or any special 
meeting of the Association, includ- 
ing the election of officers and di- 
rectors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the association. 

During October, annual meetings 
will be held in Adams, Hamilton, 
JoDaviess, Madison, Peoria, Pike, 
Pulaski-Alexander, Stark and Wash- 
ington Counties. 


Pau] E. Mathias, Secretary 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Illinois Agricultural Association will 
be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on the 17th day of 
November, 1948, at 9:30 o'clock A.M. 
for the following purposes: 

To receive, consider and if ap- 
proved, to ratify and confirm the re- 
ports of the officers and the acts and 
proceedings of the Board of Direc- 
tors and officers in furtherance of 
the matters therein set forth since 
the last annual meeting of members 
of the Association; 

To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made 
by this Association of stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness of cor- 
porations whose activities will. di- 
rectly or indirectly promote agri- 
culture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To secure consent and authoriza- 
tion to acquire on behalf of the As- 
sociation by purchase certain stocks 
and evidences of indebtedness of 
corporations whose activities will 
directly or indirectly promote agri- 
culture or the interests of those en- 
gaged therein; 

To elect eight (8) members of the 
Board of Directors to serve for a 
term of two years; 

To elect a President and Vice- 
President who shall also serve as 
directors for a term of one year; 

To consider and act upon such 
proposed amendments of the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation or of the By- 
Laws of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation as may be properly sub- 
mitted; 

For the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of Illinois Wool Mar- 
keting Association will be held on 
Tuesday, the 16th day of November, 
1948, at the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, to 
elect directors for the succeeding 
year; to receive and if approved, 
confirm the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Association for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1948; to consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm all of the acts 
and proceedings of the Board of 
Directors done and taken since the 
last annual meeting of the share- 
holders and members of the Asso- 
ciation; and for the transaction of 
such further and other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 


J. King Eaton, Secretary 
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PRODUCTION 


High egg production is most desirable at this season of 
the year when egg prices are usually more favorable. 
Following a few simple rules and a good feeding prac- 


tice will help your flock produce more eggs. 


FOLLOW THE BLUE SEAL FEED SYSTEM 


1. A well ventilated laying house. 3. Ample supply of fresh, clean water. 
2. Plenty of feeder space. 4. Clean nests. 
5. Follow one of these two BLUE SEAL feeding methods: 


“FREE CHOICE” “MASH and GRAIN” 


During recent years this program has become very popular because This program is widely used and well-adapted in grain-deficient 


of its convenience and the economy it effects in time and labor. areas. The “mash and grain” method consists of feeding BLUE 
“Free Choice” is a method of feeding BLUE SEAL POULTRY BAL- SEAL LAY MASH and hand-feeding whole farm grains. 


ANCER with farm grains. This allows the pullets to balance their own Wh lies of f : d seal 
rations according to their individual requirements. ere supplies of farm grains are adequate, an economica 


“Free Choice” eliminates grinding and mixing—or purchasing o lay mash can be made by mixing ground grain with BLUE SEAL 
lay mash if farm grains are available. POULTRY SUPPLEMENT according to directions on the tag. 


Begin NOW on one of these systems! 


Blue Seal Feeds are distributed by Local companies 
affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. ° CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Improvem en bs 


OME farm families are adjusting 

their post-war spending by putting 

a higher percentage of their in- 

come into durable things—hous- 
ing improvements, household equip- 
ment and savings. 


This is found in a study of account 


records of 204 Illinois farm families 
for 1947. These families are using cur- 
rently high income in a number of ways 
to reach long-time goals rather than 
putting more money into short-time 
spending. That is pointed out by co- 
authors of the study, Mrs. Ruth Craw- 
ford Freeman and Miss Wilma Sebens, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. 

A great deal more was spent for 
housing improvements during 1947 
than in 1946, Putting in running water 
and bathrooms were the most commion 
improvements. 

In 1947 the families spent about 214 
times as much for household equipment 
as in 1946. Most commonly purchased 
items included vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, stoves, refrigerators and 
home freezer lockers. 

Because of the rise in prices, the fam- 
ilies also spent more for food and cloth- 
ing. But they had less to show for the 
money they spent in 1947. 

Average total savings were larger in 
1947 than 1946, though they repre- 
sented a smaller percentage of total in- 
come. ; 

As these families have shown, money 
management is vitally important during 
these days of inflation if a family is to 
achieve its goals, Mrs. Freeman says. 


WILL GETS NEW ADVISER 

Mrs. Melvin Wingrove, Wilmington, 
is the new home adviser for Will county, 
succeeding Mrs. Clarence Castle. Mrs. 
Wingrove is a graduate of the home eco- 
nomics department of the University of 
Wisconsin, where she specialized in 
clothing and textiles. 
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Mrs. Eloise Tholen, assistant home adviser 

of the Morgan-Scott Home Bureau admires 

an old Burmese bow! owned by Mrs. Min- 

dora E. Henley of Concord, right, who will 

exhibit it at their hobby show Nov. 12-13 
at the Centenary Methodist church. 


HEAR NEWS OF WORLD 
MEETING IN HOLLAND 
HE 10th annual meeting of the Will 
County Home Bureau was held Oct. 
5 at 10 a. m. in the Woodruff Hotel at 
Joliet. Mrs. R. E. Milligan, Champaign 
county, was the guest speaker. She told 
about the meeting of the Associated 
Country Women of the World held re- 
cently in Holland, and which she at- 
tended as a delegate. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Mona Luckow, 
Chicago, showed motion pictures of cus- 
toms and scenes of Mexico. Mrs. Luckow 
will be the director of women’s relations 
when the Chicago station, WHIP, re- 
turns to the air soon. 


BEWARE OF CORN PICKER 

Harvesting the corn crop is now the 
number one job on Illinois farms. Har- 
vest time is bringing into operation 
thousands of mechanical pickers, 

Even though these machines are well- 
guarded and specific instructions are 
given for safe operation, many opera- 
tors will meet with accidents due to 
carelessness. 

Every fall, corn-picker accidents run 
high in the cornbelt states. Besides 
being costly, many accidents are fatal. 

So if your husband is operating a corn 
picker this fall, advise him to follow 
the rules of safety — always. 


-MONROE HEARS BOOKER 
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OOD you canned this summer is a 
precious crop, so store it where it 
will keep well — in a cool, dark 
and dry place. 

Having a cool storage place is espe- 
cially important. If jars are kept where 
it’s warm, bacteria in them may grow 
and cause food to spoil, explains Miss 
Frances Cook, foods and nutrition 
specialist, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

She points out that a dry place is best 
because dampness may injure metal 


Coak Dark, Dry 
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caps. And jars need to be kept in a ~ 
dark place because light fades food and <a 


is hard on vitamins. 

Food in tin cans needs the same stor- 
age conditions except that light doesn’t 
harm it. 

If you're planning to build in shelves 
for canned food, have them 10 inches 
deep for jars up to the quart size. A 
convenient width is 12 inches. This is 
wide enough for three rows of jelly 
glasses or two rows of large jars. 


Monroe County Home Bureau's an- 
nual meeting on Sept. 14 drew an 
attendance of more than 80, according 
to the report of Mrs. Milton Nottmeier, 
county publicity chairman. 

Miss Fannie Booker was the speaker 
of the afternoon for the session held 
at Memorial Hall, Waterloo. 


TIPS ON SLIPCOVERS 

With attractive ready-made slipcovers 
on the market, you may decide to buy 
covers for your furniture. Look for 
covers that are guaranteed not to shrink 
or fade, advises Miss Marion Kaeser, 
home furnishings specialist, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Most of these covers are of knit 
heavy-weight cotton yarn or cretonne. 
You may find that the knit ones fit 
furniture best, says Miss Kaeser. 
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» HOMEMAKERS 


Why not make your 
own Christmas gifts 
this year? 

— a sweater for any 
member of the fam- 
ily, a sweet-scented 
sachet, a covered 
clothes hanger, a se- 
quin-speckled angel, 
a crocheted Christmas 
tree, spiral knitted 
sox, a felt handbag, 
a pair of slippers, or 
crocheted gift horses. 
For free instructions 
here send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped en- 
velope to Women’s 
Editor, illinois Agricul- 
tural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Improvem en bs 


OME farm families are adjusting 

their post-war spending by putting 

a higher percentage of their in- 
\ come into durable things—hous- 
ing improvements, 
ment and savings. 

This is found in a study of account 
records of 204 Illinois farm families 
for 1947. These families are using cur- 
rently high income in a number of ways 
to reach long-time goals rather than 
putting more money into short-time 
spending. That is pointed out by co- 
authors of the study, Mrs. Ruth Craw- 
ford Freeman and Miss Wilma Sebens, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. 

A great deal more was spent for 
housing improvements during 1947 
than in 1946, Putting in running water 
and bathrooms were the most common 
improvements. 

In 1947 the families spent about 214 
times as much for household equipment 
as in 1946. Most commonly purchased 
items included vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, stoves, refrigerators and 
home freezer lockers. 

Because of the rise in prices, the fam- 
ilies also spent more for food and cloth- 
ing. But they had less to show for the 


household equip- 


money they spent in 1947. 

Average total savings were larger in 
19-47 than 1946, though they repre- 
sented a smaller percentage of total in- 
yme 
As these families have shown, money 
nagement is vitally important during 


se days ¢ 


inflation if a family is to 
its coals, Mrs. Freeman says 


WILL GETS NEW ADVISER 

Mrs. Melvin Wingrove, Wilmington, 
e new home adviser for Will county, 
succeeding Mrs. Clarence Castle. Mrs. 
Wingrove is a graduate of the home eco- 
nomics department of the University of 
Wisconsin, specialized in 
clothing and textiles 


where she 
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Mrs. Eloise Tholen, assistant home adviser 

of the Morgan-Scott Home Bureau admires 

an old Burmese bowl! owned by Mrs. Min- 

dora E. Henley of Concord, right, who will 

exhibit it at their hobby show Nov. 12-13 
at the Centenary Methodist church. 


HEAR NEWS OF WORLD 
MEETING IN HOLLAND 
HE 10th annual meeting of the Will 
County Home Bureau was held Oct. 
5 at 10 a. m. in the Woodruff Hotel at 
Joliet. Mrs. R. E, Milligan, Champaign 
county, was the guest speaker. She told 
about the meeting of the Associated 
Country Women of the World held re- 
cently in Holland, and which she at- 
tended as a delegate. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Mona Luckow, 
Chicago, showed motion pictures of cus- 
toms and scenes of Mexico. Mrs. Luckow 
will be the director of women’s relations 
when the Chicago station, WHIP, re- 
turns to the air soon. 


BEWARE OF CORN PICKER 
Harvesting the corn crop is now the 
number one job on Illinois farms. Har 
vest time is bringing into operatior 
thousands of mechanical pickers 
Even though these machines are well- 
guarded and specific instructions are 


given for safe operation, many op 


tors will meet with accidents due to 
arelessness 
Every fall, corn-picker accidents run 
high in the cornbelt states. Besides 
being costly, many accidents are fatal 
So if vour husband is operating a corn 
picker this fall, advise him to follow 


the rules of safety — always. 
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OOD you canned this summer is 4 
precious crop, so store it w here it 
will keep well — in a cool, dark 
and dry place. 

Having a cool storage place is espe- 
cially important. If jars are kept where 
it’s warm, bacteria in them may grow 
and cause food to spoil, explains Miss 
Frances Cook, foods and _ nutrition 
specialist, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

She points out that a dry place is best 
because dampness may injure metal 
caps. And jars need to be kept in a 
dark place because light fades food and 
is hard on vitamins. 

Food in tin cans needs the same stor- 
age conditions except that light doesn’t 
harm it. 

If you're planning to build in shelves 
for canned food, have them 10 inches 
deep for jars up to the quart size. A 
convenient width is 12 inches. This is 
wide enough for three rows of jelly 
glasses or two rows of large jars. 


MONROE HEARS BOOKER 

Monroe County Home Bureau's an- 
nual meeting on Sept. 14 drew an 
attendance of more than 80, according 
to the report of Mrs. Milton Nottmeier, 
county publicity chairman. 

Miss Fannie Booker was the speaker 
of the afternoon for the session held 
it Memorial Hall, Waterloo. 


TIPS ON SLIPCOVERS 

With attractive ready-made slipcovers 
on the market, you may decide to buy 
covers for your furniture. Look for 
covers that are guaranteed not to shrink 
or fade, advises Miss Marion Kaeser, 
home furnishings specialist, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Most of these covers are of knit 
heavy-weight cotton yarn or cretonne. 
You may find that the knit ones fit 
furniture best, says Miss Kaeser. 
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Why not make your 
own Christmas gifts 
this year? 

— a sweater for any 
member of the fam- 
ily, a sweet-scented 
sachet, a covered 
clothes hanger, a se- 
quin-speckled angel, 
a crocheted Christmas 
tree, spiral knitted 
sox, a felt handbag, 
a pair of slippers, or 
crocheted gift horses. 
For free instructions 
here send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped en- 
velope to Women's 
Editor, illinois Agricul- 
tural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Who's To Blame? — 


(Continued from page 7) 


prices will decline more than marketing 
charges and the farmer’s share of the 
food dollar will again go down. 
The weatherman was helpful in 1948 
in producing the largest amount of 
feed ever produced in this country. It 
doesn’t seem, however, that the lower 
poe which have been brought about 
y high production have as yet affected 
the consumer’s food price to any great 
extent. Bread hasn’t come down from 
its last year’s price although the price 
of wheat has been reduced from $3 to 
less than $2. Perhaps someone other 
than the farmer is making money too. 
We'll grant that farmers’ incomes 
now are high. Net farm incomes are 
several times what they were before the 
war. Chances are good that these high 
incomes will be cut sharply if, and 
when, we have deflation or depression. 
A little financial planning for those 
years ahead would seem to be good busi- 
ness. Costs of farming will not be re- 
duced as fast as the prices you get for 
your farm products. Although you may 
have your debts pretty well paid off, 
the mortgage burned, and the buildings 
painted, a little nest egg may come in 
handy as a reminder of the days when 
you sold corn for $2.65 or beef steers 
for $40 and there was a lot of fuss 
about farm income. 


Illinois Wins One— 
(Continued from page 11) 


Broadrick and Drecksler brought in the 
winning run. This game was played on 
the Luther College diamond. 

Sunday's double header was played on 
the Winneshiek county fair grounds dia- 
mond at Decorah. Paid attendance 503. 
Will jumped off to a 4-0 lead in the 
early stages of the first game on Sunday 
afternoon but their defense fell apart in 
one inning and four runs came in as a 
result. Later in the game, two more un- 
earned runs were made by Winneshiek 
county. Honsbruch did a very, good 
job of pitching in the second game. Iowa, 
on the other hand, was still better in 
this game and the Will county boys 
were not able to deliver hits when 
needed. 

Because of the time in getting the sec- 
ond game started on Sunday afternoon, 
it was agreed that the game would only 
go seven innings. Although Will lost 
five to three in this game, darkness was 
fast approaching and the weather was 
quite cold. Winneshiek scored two un- 
earned runs in the final game in the 
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three-game series. Will’s team was only 
able to make a total of two hits im the 
last game. Lack of hits, together with 
errors at inopportune moments cost Will 
county the series. Pitching was good 
on both sides. 

We certainly have no alibis for losing 
to Iowa—they had a fine team. As far as 
we were concerned, however, it was un- 
fortunate that our good left handed 
pitcher Smith who pitched against De- 
Kalb in the finals in Urbana was unable 
to get away from St. Bede to make the 
trip. We certainly could have used him 
in the third game of the series. 


See You in Chicago— 
(Continued from page 4) 


Several speakers, well-known in Illi- 
nois, will address the conference on 
schools. They are: Luther Black, acting 
secretary of the state advisory commission 
and assistant to the state superintendent 
of public instruction, and Ray Fetterston, 
field secretary of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. 

A picture of this year’s world produc- 
tion of grain will be presented at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration by Roy F. Hendrickson, Wash- 
ington representative of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives. Sam 
L. Hassell, recently employed as its new 
manager, will talk at the annual session 
of the Illinois Grain Terminals Company. 

The IAA also promises plenty of en- 
tertainment during the four-day conven- 
tion. Gene Fields will be master of cere- 
monies. A quick-witted comedian, he 
also does imitations of such celebrities as 
The Ink Spots and Vaughn Monroe. The 
Five Maschinos, four men and a girl, do 
a sensational tumbling, balancing, and 
acrobatic act. Also included in the gen- 
eral entertainment are acrobatic and tra- 
= acts and singing and dancing num- 

rs. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 

COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 

Notice is hereby given that the 


annual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Casualty Com- 


pany will be held in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Tuesday, 
the 16th day of November, 1948, 


at 1:00 P.M., to receive, consider and 
if approved, confirm and ratify the 
reports of the officers and of the 
Board of Directors of the Company 
for the year ending December 31, 
1947; to elect directors for the com- 
ing year and for the transaction of 
such further and other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 

Otto Steffey, Secretary 


Cowles Retires— 


(Continued from page 9) 


affiliated with the Association, many of 
which elected Mr. Cowles to the office 
of treasurer by virtue of his office with 
the Association and under the central 
treasurer's office set-up. 


Mr. Cowles, first with Mr. Smith as 
IAA president, and later with A. R. 
Wright of Varna, assistant treasurer, 
and Mr. Smith, arranged and negotiated 
the Association’s several leases for office 
space during the IAA’s 24 years of 
tenancy in the Transportation building 
at 608 South Dearborn street. Mr. 
Cowles handled the leases with the man- 
agement of the building and recoveries 
of rent to the Association from affili- 
ated organizations. 


Within the period of Mr. Cowles 
office the Association and its affiliated or- 
ganizations passed through and weathered 
the troublesome times and worries of 
the “agricultural depression,” the 
“stock market collapse,” with resulting 
nation-wide failures and closed banks, 
the “bank moratorium,” and in later 
years, encountering the many problems 
presented through World War II. 


Locate IAA Building 


With Mr. Wright, assistant treasurer, 
Mr. Cowles located the building at 
43 East Ohio street, now owned and 
occupied by the Association. Together 
they contacted the owner of the prop- 


erty through a broker, not intending. 


then to disclose the Association as a 
possible purchaser, The broker suc- 
ceeded in securing the listing of the 
propesty with him for sale and im- 
mediately secured for the Association 
an option to purchase the building. The 
Association exercised the option and 
completed the purchase for a cash con- 
sideration. Other buyers, then aware 
of the option to purchase in the hands 
of the’ Association, stood ready, able 
and anxious to buy the property on the 
same terms made the Association. 


With other officers, board members 
and downstate Farm Bureau leaders in 
Illinois, Mr. Cowles throughout his 
years with the Association, has con- 
tributed his services and endeavors to 
secure for the Association its financial 
stability and well regarded character 
and position among other organization 
and business men. 


Arthur F. Schuck, who recently joined 
the staff of the IAA, has been elected 
treasurer by the IAA board of directors 
to succeed Mr. Cowles. He took office 
Oct. 1. Mr. Schuck will serve as general 
treasurer and adviser to the affiliated 
companies of the IAA on financial 
matters. 
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LOOK OUT- 


“We wouldn't bet. on your chances of survival this month — 
any more than we'd bet on how long a farmer can ‘take a 
chance,’ risking fire loss without adequate fire insurance protec- 
tion. 

“But you’re lucky in a way! You know when the axe is 
going to fall. But with a farmer — fire may sweep away his 
farm buildings at any time, day or night, WITHOUT WARNING!” 

That's why Country Mutual Fire Company offers Farm Bu- 
reau members complete fire insurance protection at the lowest 
possible rates. You see, it's your company, set up for your own 
security, and owned cooperatively by all Farm Bureau members. 
We know that you can’t afford to gamble on taking a chance when 
rates are so low, protection so high. 


VAP AIG 


University of Ill. Library: 


Urbana, Ill. 
NL-6-31-P 


They say millionaires don’t whistle — and me, I like to whistle. I like the things that make living 
fun — a good day’s work behind me, a good meal, a family. 
Take farming, for instance. In my work we have better opportunities. today than ever 
before. Farm Bureau alone offers many fine advantages. Through it I rub 
shoulders with men and women who are trying always to do a better job 
of farming. From them I get good and new ideas. Farm Bureau 
helps me get fair prices in buying and selling through co- 
operative purchasing and marketing — the best insurance 
in the world at a saving — legislation that will help 
maintain fair prices for farm products, 

Let millionaires have their millions and their 
worries. Me, I’m going to spread the word 
about Farm Bureau, and what farming has 
done for me. 
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May yours be a brighter Christmas — sparkling with the laughter 
of joyful children — a holiday of complete contentment that 
only this wondrous season can bring. And you may be all the O | 
surer, happier in your thoughts of the future, when you realize A . 
that life insurance stands beside you and yours to guarantee your ro) 
wishes for many other Christmases to come. be ’ 
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to develop agriculture. 
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Onward! 


NE OF THE GREATEST scientists the world has ever 
known was Louis Pasteur. His discoveries were the 
basis for much of our present day knowledge in bi- 

ology, medicine and agriculture. Faced with bitter public 
opposition, Pasteur devoted his life to 
the search for truth. The motto he 
lived by was the one word — “On- 
ward.” 


TODAY, AS ALWAYS, it is easier 
to turn back than to press onward. 
If we go forward we must deal with 
the uncertain and the unknown. It 
is therefore quite natural that political 
candidates often gain favor by promis- 
ing to turn back to some previous type 
of activity. However, history reveals 
that the progress of our American 
civilization has resulted from moving forward rather than 
turning back. Perhaps we are fortunate that all campaign 
promises are not kept. 


AT THE PRESENT time, the battle lines are being 
drawn by those who would like to see the new Congress 
move backward rather than onward. Strong attempts will 
be made to repeal the Taft-Hartley law, to nullify the 
Aiken long-range farm bill and to return to OPA price con- 
trols. Farmers, through their own organization, have been 
active in securing the recent constructive action along these 
lines and they will certainly resist every effort to turn back. 


FARMERS BELIEVE in the right of labor to organize. 
They also believe that the public welfare comes ahead of 
any organized group. The Taft-Hartley law may need 
some revision and amendment. Organized agriculture will, 
however, continue to insist that certain features of this 
legislation be maintained. We are not willing to give 
the control of our entire national economy to a small 
group of unscrupulous individuals. 


GOVERNMENT-IMPOSED price controls as a cure 
for inflation were recognized as a failure by practically all 
who cared to look at the facts. Prices do not cause in- 
flation, they only indicate how far it has progressed. As 
long as consumer income continues to increase, prices will 
also advance until adequate production is secured. Farmers 
know that price controls do not encourage production. 


THE AIKEN LONG-RANGE farm bill was actively 
supported by the American Farm Bureau Federation. This 
legislation undoubtedly has many imperfections but it does 
deserve the opportunity of a fair trial. We know that 
rigid, extremely high support price programs have not 
been fully satisfactory to farmers or to the public. If we 
wish to preserve past gains we must recognize the need 
for constructive change. 


THE NEXT FEW WEEKS will determine whether we 
in America meet our problems courageously by pressing 
onward, or whether we turn about to satisfy those who 


prefer to walk down hill. 
x 


Charles B. Shuman 
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Speakers at American Farm Bureau Federation Convention 
Include Brannan, Hoffman, Stassen, Ruml, Senator Aiken 


UR guess is that right now about 

450 of your neighbors are bask- 

ing in the Florida sun or taking 

a boat ride down the Potomac. 

For that number of Illinois 

farm folks have berths on the three 
IAA caravan train trips to the annual 
convention of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Most of the folks are going the 
southern route, through Florida where 
tropical sunshine should welcome them. 

So many decided to go on the south- 
ern trip, the IAA scheduled two trains 
for the trip down South. About 350 
are going this route, with the remaining 
100 taking the eastern tour. 

Three trains are leaving Chicago Dec. 
5 and 8, carrying Illinois delegates to 
Atlantic City in time for the AFBF con- 
vention Dec. 13-16. 

Farm Bureau folks should have a 
chance to get acquainted with their IIli- 
nois neighbors, because every section of 
the state is well represented. Farmers 
from 62 counties are taking the trip. 

The delegates have come from farms 
near Illinois crossroads, towns, villages, 
and cities. From Oswego, Tuscola, and 
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Wataga. From Chicago and Champaign, 
Decatur and Altona, El Paso and Aledo. 

In fact, more came from Aledo than 
any other town, and more reservations, 
36, from the Rock Island-Mercer county 
area than any other. La Salle, with 24, 
led all counties for numbers registered. 
Other high towns were Dixon, Cor- 
dova, Port Byron, Caledonia, and 
Fisher. 

Helping the Illinoians to maintain 
their convention spirit will be special 
trains from eight other states, Indiana, 
Iowa, California, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

When the Farm Bureau folks on the 
southern tour return to their Illinois 
homes, they'll be able to give you a 
first-hand account of Alabama hospital- 
ity. 

"hssibers of the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau are taking both train loads of Illi- 
nois folks on an automobile tour to 
Wilson dam, a part of the TVA system. 

Later they will be treated to-a barbe- 
cue and rodeo at the famous Norris 
Cattle Company ranch at Ocala, Florida. 

The IAA caravan trains will help 
transport a record number of delegates 


to the AFBF meeting. Atlantic City is 
one of the largest resort and convention 
centers in the nation. 

So this year the AFBF has asked 
everyone who can, to come. As many 
as 8,000 farmers are expected, counting 
easterners who drive to Atlantic City. 
Pre-convention reservations totalled 
5,000. 

The eyes and ears of a food-conscious 
world are focusing on our Illinois dele- 
gates, and all the nation’s farmers at- 
tending this giant convention. 

The AFBF is the largest farm organi- 
zation in the greatest food exporting 
nation in the world. What Illinois 
farmers, your neighbors, say at the 
AFBF forum during this convention 
week in December, will affect tomor- 
row’s farm policy. 

Persons of a national reputation will 
address the farm group. Alfred E. 
Driscoll, governor of New Jersey, will 
give the address of welcome. 

Another of the principal speakers will 
be Charles F. Brannan, U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, famed New 
York Times military editor, will talk on 


our prospects for peace. Senator George 


Aiken, of Vermont, will discuss the 
newly enacted long-range farm bill 
which bears his name. 

Other speakers include: Beardsley 
Ruml, chairman of the board of R. H. 
Macy and company; Harold E. Stassen, 
now president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Paul G. Hoffman, 
head of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in 
connection with the annual meet- 
ings of all County Farm Bureaus to 
be held during the month of De- 
cember, 1948, at the hour and place 
to be determined by the Board of 
Directors of each County Farm Bu- 
reau, the members in good standing 
of such County Farm Bureau and 
who are also qualified voting mem- 
bers of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, shall elect a delegate or dele- 
gates to represent such members of 


Illinois Agricultural Association and 
vote on al] matters before the next 


annual meeting, or any special 
meeting of the Association, includ- 
ing the election of officers and di- 
rectors, as provided for in the By- 
Laws of the Association. 

During December, annual meet- 
ings will be held in Cass, Clay, 
Clinton, Cook, DuPage, Edwards, 
Henry, Iroquois, Jackson, Jasper, Jef- 
ferson, Johnson, Lee, Logan, Morgan, 
Moultrie, Ogle, Perry, Saline, Steph- 
enson, Union, Vermilion, and _ Liv- 
ingston Counties. 

. Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 
November 8, 1948 
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NE question that has confronted 
practically every owner of cattle 
in Illinois at one time or another 
is “What shall I do about Bang’s 
disease?” Anyone trying to read 

all of the reports and articles on this 
subject during the past few years has 
probably come to the conclusion that no 
one seems to know the answers. 

In fairness to all who have presented 
the various aspects of the problem one 
has to admit that there has been and 
still are many unanswered questions. 
Unfortunately, many questions that per- 
tain to diseases and their control seldom 
can be answered with a straight yes or 
no. There are so many complicating 
and influencing factors that most of 
these questions have to be given a qual- 
ified answer. 

Differences of Opinion are always 
healthy and stimulating. The same can 
be said about discussions that have been 
going on relative to Bang’s disease con- 
trol. In fact it is fortunate that those 
who have ideas and evidence to support 
their contentions express themselves 
and have an opportunity to be heard. 

For that reason farmers in Illinois 
have been fortunate. To many of them 
it has seemed that nothing but confu- 
sion existed so far as the authorities in 
Illinois were concerned. On the one 
hand, the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, because of its great 
responsibility to the livestock producers 
in the state, has had to limit its recom- 
mendations to scientific evidence proven 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

On the other hand, the Division of 
Livestock Industry, whose job it is to 
control the disease, has had to see that 
the control work progressed. It has 
had to accept what seemed to be the 
best program and the one the livestock 
owners wanted. The volume of the 
work that had been carried on in IIli- 
nois shows how active the Division has 
been in the control of brucellosis. 

Even today no one has all the an- 
swers. However, there are a good many 
points which should be brought out. 

One question often raised is “How 


THE BANGS PUZZLE 


What Is The Answer To Brucellosis? 

Vaccination, Blood Test, Careful Sanitation 

And Good Herd Management Are All Vital Parts 
Of A Successful Control Program 


By DR. C. D. VAN HOUWELING 
Director, Veterinary Medical Activities 


Dr. Van Houweling has discussed the Bang’s 

disease problem with hundreds of farmers. 

Here he talks it over with Ray Pearce 
(right) Jersey County. 


long are calves that are vaccinated be- 
tween four and eight months of age 
protected against the disease?” The 
results of field tests indicate that 95 
per cent of the calves properly vacci- 
nated will be protected against abortion 
from three to five years. Another ten 
per cent may develop a positive blood 
test during the same period of time. 
So, one can say that roughly 85 to 95 
per cent of the calves vaccinated seem 
to be protected against the disease for 
the greater part of their lives. 

Although experiments have been de- 
signed and conducted to demonstrate 
that -the vaccine can spread the active 
form of the disease they have not been 
successful, One can say with a reason- 


Vaccination, with all its shortcomings, is still the best answer for Bang’s disease control. 


At left a federal veterinarian is shown taking a blood sample. 
vaccine. 


At right he injects Bang’s 


able amount of confidence that the vac- 
cine will not cause the active form of 
disease in unvaccinated animals. 

Accusations have been made that vac- 
cination causes sterility in the vacci- 
nated animals. There does not seem to 
be any basis for this statement. On the 
other hand there is certainly no basis 
for the belief that vaccination by itself 
will serve to correct sterility. It must 
be remembered that vaccination does 
mot possess curative powers. Its sole 
purpose is to develop a resistance 
against the disease. 

Vaccination of adult animals has been 
advocated and discredited. There is no 
evidence to show that there is any value 
received from vaccinating infected adult 
animals. There does seem to be evi- 
dence that there is value in vaccinating 
the uninfected cows in a herd which is 
experiencing a ‘‘storm” of abortions. In 
any case, the vaccination of adults 
should be regarded conservatively due 
to the complications that arise from 
subsequent blood testing. 

Another confusing point has been 
how long vaccinated calves will con- 
tinue to react to the blood test. It can 
safely be said that about 90 per cent of 
the calves vaccinated between four and 
eight months of age: will be negative to 
the blood test in about nine to 12 
months. It can be just as definitely stated 
that a few per cent will continue to react 
to the blood test up to two or three years 
of age or older. Some vaccinated animals 
may lose this blood reaction and later 
have it reappear. 

That brings up another point I men- 
tioned earlier, as to the percentage of 
animals that will be protected against 
the disease by vaccination. One should 
always remember that vaccine is not 
100 per cent effective and that it is pos- 
sible for vaccinated animals to become 
infected and to lose calves. Therefore, 
no one should place his entire faith in 
controling the disease on vaccinating 
animals. Vaccination alone probably 
never will eliminate the disease. The 
blood test coupled with careful sanita- 
tion and good herd management are 
still vital parts of a successful control 
program. Combined with proper vac- 
cination they provide the means for the 
elimination of Bang’s disease losses. 


Speakers at American Farm Bureau Federation Convention 
Include Brannan, Hoffman, Stassen, Ruml, Senator Aiken 


UR guess is that right now about 
150 of your neighbors are bask- 
ing in the Florida sun or taking 
a boat ride down the Potomac 

For that number of Illinois 
farm tolks have berths on the threc 

IAA caravan train trips to the annual 

convention of the American Farm Bu- 

reau Federation in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Most of the folks are going the 
southern route, through Florida where 


tropical sunshine should welcome them 
So many decided to go on the south 
the IAA scheduled two trains 
About 350 
are going this route, with the remaining 
100 taking the eastern tour. 
Three trains are leaving Chicago De 
5 and 8, carrying Illinois delegates to 
Atlantic City in time for the AFBF con- 
vention Dec. 13-16. 
Farm Bureau folks 
chance to get acquainted with their Illi- 
nois neighbors, because every section of 
the state is well represented. Farmers 
from 62 counties are taking the trip. 
The delegates have come from farms 
near Illinois crossroads, towns, villages. 
and cities. From Oswego, Tuscola, and 


ern trip, 


for the trip down South. 


should have a 


Wataga. From Chicago and Champaign 
Decatur and Altona, El] Paso and Aledo. 

In fact, 
ny other town, and 
36, from the Rock Island-Mercer county 
La Salle, with 24 


more came trom Aledo than 


more reservations 


area than any other. 


led all counties for numbers registered 
Other high towns were Dixon. Cor 
Port Byron, Caledonia. and 


Helping the [llinoians to main 


their convention spirit will be special 


trains from cight other states. Indiana, 
lowa. California, Oklahoma, Kentucky 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Mississippi 

When the Farm Bureau tolks on the 
southern tour return to their Illinois 
homes, they'll be able to give you 
first-hand account of Alabama hospital 
ity. 

“Members of the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau are taking both train loads of IIh- 
nois folks on an automobile tour to 
Wilson dam, a part of the TVA system, 

Later they will be treated to a barbe- 
cue and rodeo at the famous Norris 
Cattle Company ranch at Ocala, Florida. 

The IAA caravan trains will help 
transport a record number of delegates 


to the AFBI 


one ol the Largest resort and convention 


meeting. Atlantic City 1s 
centers in the nation. 

So this year the 
everyone who can, to come. 


AFBE has asked 
As many 
as 8,000 farmers are expected, counting 
casterners who drive to Atlantic City 
Pre-convention reservations totalled 
5,000. 

The eyes and ears of a food-conscious 
world are focusing on our I[linots dele- 
gates, and all the nation’s tarmers at- 
tending this giant convention. 

The AFBF ts the largest farm organt- 
zation in the greatest food exporting 
nation in the world. What Illinois 
tarmers, your neighbors, say at the 
AFBF forum during this convention 
week in December, will affect tomor- 
rows farm policy. 

Persons ot a national reputation will 
address the farm group. Alfred E. 
Driscoll, governor of New Jersey, will 
give the address of welcome. 

Another of the principal speakers will 
be Charles F. Brannan, U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, famed Neu 
York Times military editor, will talk on 
our prospects for peace. Senator George 
Aiken, of Vermont, will discuss the 
newly enacted long-range farm_ bill 
which bears his name. 

Other speakers include: Beardsley 
Ruml, chairman of the board of R. H. 
Macy and company; Harold E. Stassen. 
now president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Paul G. Hoffman, 
head of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 
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NE question that has confronted 
practically every owner of cattle 
in Illinois at one time or another 
is ‘What shall I do about Bang’s 
disease?” Anyone trying to rcad 
all of the reports and articles on this 
subject during the past few years has 
probably come to the conclusion that no 
one seems to know the answers. 

In fairness to all who have presented 
the various aspects of the problem one 
has to admit that there has been and 
still are many unanswered questions. 
Unfortunately, many questions that per- 
tain to diseases and their control seldom 
can be answered with a straight yes or 
no. There are so many complicating 
and influencing factors that most of 
these questions have to be given a qual- 
ified answer, 

Differences of opinion are always 
healthy and stimulating. The same can 
be said about discussions that have been 
going on relative to Bang’s disease con- 
trol. In fact it is fortunate that those 
who have ideas and evidence to support 
their contentions express themselves 
and have an opportunity to be heard, 

For that reason farmers in Illinois 
have been fortunate. To many of them 
it has seemed that nothing but confu- 
sion existed so far as the authorities in 
Illinois were concerned. On the one 
hand, the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, because of its great 
responsibility to the livestock producers 
in the state, has had to limit its recom- 
mendations to scientific evidence proven 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

On the other hand, the Division of 
Livestock Industry, whose job it is to 
control the disease, has had to see that 
the control work progressed. It has 
had to accept what seemed to be the 
best program and the one the livestock 
owners wanted. The volume of the 
work that had been carried on in IIli- 
nois shows how active the Division has 
been in the control of brucellosis. 

Even today no one has all the an- 
swers. However, there are a good many 
points which should be brought out. 

One question often raised is “How 


THE BANG'S PUZZLE 


What Is The Answer To Brucellosis? 

Vaccination, Blood Test, Careful Sanitation 

And Good Herd Management Are All Vital Parts 
Of A Successful Control Program 


By DR. C. D. VAN HOUWELING 


Director, Veterinary Medical Activities 


Dr. Van Houweling has discussed the Bang’'s 
disease problem with hundreds of farmers. 


Here he talks it over with Ray Pearce 
(right) Jersey County. 


long are calves that are vaccinated be- 
tween four and eight months of age 
protected against the disease?” The 
results of field tests indicate that 95 
per cent of the calves properly vacci- 
nated will be protected against abortion 
from three to five years. Another ten 
per cent may develop a positive blood 
test during the same period of time. 
So, one can say that roughly 85 to 95 
per cent of the calves vaccinated seem 
to be protected against the disease for 
the greater part of their lives. 

Although experiments have been de- 
signed and conducted to demonstrate 
that the vaccine can spread the active 
form of the disease they have not been 
successful. One can say with a reason- 


Vaccination, with all its shortcomings, is still the best answer for Bang’s disease control. 


At left a federal veterinarian is shown taking a blood sample. 
vaccine. 


At right he injects Bang’s 


able amount of confidence that the vac 


cine will not cause the active form of 
disease in unvaccinated animals 
Accusatiol en made that va 
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nated animals. There docs not seem to 
be any basis tor this statement. On the 
other hand there ts certainly no basis 


tor the belief that vaccination by itself 


will serve to correct sterility. It must 


be remembered that vaccination does 
not curative powers Its sole 


resistance 


possess 
purpose 1s to dev elop a 
against the disease 

it animals has been 
There ts no 


Vaccination of ad 
advocated and discredited. 
evidence to show that there is any value 
received trom vaccinating sfecied adult 
animals. 
dence that there is value in vaccinating 
the uninfected cows in a herd which ts 
experiencing a “storm” of abortions. In 
any case, the vaccination of adults 
should be regarded conservatively due 
to the complications that arise from 
subsequent blood testing. 

Another confusing point has been 
how long vaccinated calves will con- 
tinue to react to the blood test. It can 
safely be said that about 90 per cent of 
the calves vaccinated between four and 
eight months of age will be negative to 
the blood test in about nine to 12 
months. It can be just as definitely stated 
that a few per cent will continue to react 
to the blood test up to two or three years 
of age or older. Some vaccinated animals 
may lose this blood reaction and later 
have it reappear. 

That brings up another point I men- 
tioned earlier, as to the percentage of 
animals that will be protected against 
the disease by vaccination. One should 
always remember that vaccine is not 
100 per cent effective and that it is pos- 
sible for vaccinated animals to become 
infected and to lose calves. Therefore 
no one should place his entire faith in 
controling the disease on inating 
animals. Vaccination 
never will eliminate the dise 


There does seem to be evi 


probably 
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alone 


tion and good herd management are 
still vital parts of a su ontrol 
program. Combined with proper vac- 
cination they provide the means for the 


elimination of Bang’s disease losses 


ILL JONES filled his pipe and 

settled his plump dimensions 

comfortably into his easy chair. 

He had just finished a large 

evening meal and was looking 
over the accounts before working on 
the family budget. 

Suddenly he sat upright as though 
stuck with a pin. “What,” he roared 
at his wife, ‘Do you mean to tell me 
this is our food bill for last week? 
Why,” he spluttered, “it’s outrageous. 
Those confounded farmers must be 
getting rich!” 

This is the usual reaction of many 
consumers. Without thinking much 
about it they look around for some- 
one handy on whom to pin the blame. 
Food, they appear to reason, comes 
from farmers. So farmers are the 
cause of high prices. 

What are the facts? First and fore- 
most, the high cost of food is caused 
by heavy demands from Bill Jones and 
everyone else. Factory worker Bill 
Jones, who thinks farmers must be 
“getting rich,” is doing pretty well 
himself. His wages have more than 
doubled since 1934. 

And strange as it may seem, he is 
spending a smaller part of his income 
for the same quantity of food than 
he did before the war. Furthermore, 
he is eating more and better; better 
than he has in a good many years. 
He and his family are consuming more 


milk, more eggs, more meat, and more 
fruits and vegetables, but less potatoes 
and bread. 


A Fine Thing 


Farmers think it's a wonderful thing 
that more American families are better 
fed and they take a great deal of pride 
in feeling mainly responsible for the 
improved American diet. 

While other peoples are going 
hungry, how is it that Bill Jones and 
his neighbors can eat better quality 
foods than ever before? 

Simply because of the man he criti- 
cizes — the farmer. Since 1940 the 
farmer has, by his efficiency and hard 
work, poured record-breaking floods of 
food and fiber on the market. His 
efforts were climaxed this fall by the 
production of record grain crops in- 
cluding the greatest corn crop of all 
time. Sure, the farmer will benefit 
from this record production, But so 
will Bill Jones. Bill should try to 
imagine where prices would be if the 
fellow he thinks is “‘getting rich” pro- 
duced only two-thirds of the food he 
is producing now. 

And what about this “getting rich” 
idea in Bill’s head. Yes, the farmer is 
making a better living; but ‘is he 
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making a better living at someone else’s 
expense? Of course not. Food prices 
are high; sure they are; all prices are 
high, and why? Simply because more 
American families have more money 
to buy more of everything. Supplies 
haven’t been equal to the demand; so 
food prices have gone up with most 
other commodities. 


What is the farmer doing about it? 
We just told you. He is pouring 
record-breaking floods of food and fiber 
on the market. What will this mean? 
Already you should have noticed it. The 
cost of food is dropping. 


Farm Prices Drop 


You say it isn’t dropping much? That 
may be true. But the farmer's prices 
have dropped considerably. Wheat has 
dropped an average 83 cents from the 
peak price of $2.81 per bushel; corn 
is down $1.08 per bushel. But remember 
the farmer only gets 50 cents out of 
every dollar you spent on food. It was 
32 cents in 1933. The rest goes for 
processing and distribution. The 
farmer cannot help it if the middle- 
man doesn’t cut his price when the 
farmer does. 


In bringing in these huge crops, the 
average farmer made about $3,000 in 
1947 and worked longer hours than 
Bill Jones to earn it. And that doesn’t 
take into consideration help from other 
members of the family. Besides he has 
thousands of dollars tied up in land, 
buildings and machinery. Bill Jones 
probably has little or nothing invested 
in the factory where he works and if 
he did naturally he would expect a 
fair return on his investment. 


The years 1910-14 are thought by 
many experts to have been a period 
when farm and factory income were in 
proper balance. 

Considering this period as a base of 
100, we find that average earnings for 
factory workers have increased 350 per 
cent while farm income, despite the 
talk of high food prices, has increased 
175 per cent. In other words, the 
average factory worker is still away 
ahead of food costs. 

Americans are fortunate in being able 
to get and pay for good food. They 
are fortunate that they have to work 
far less than the peoples of many other 
countries to be able to buy more and 
better food. 


How long does the American worker 
have to labor to earn enough to buy 
the same foods as say, for instance, a 
Russian worker? In one hour the aver- 
age American factory worker earns 
enough to buy a loaf of bread, a dozen 
eggs, and a quart of milk. It takes a 
Russian worker a half day to earn 
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enough to buy the same bread, eggs, 
and milk. In Russia it takes four days 
work to buy a shirt. Bill Jones can buy 
a good shirt for less than half day’s 
work. 

Has the farmer restricted production 
in any way to create shortages and thus 
raise prices? He has not. Per capita 
food consumption has risen dramatical- 
ly since 1938. With 1935-39, the base 
period, as 100, food consumption per 
person rose to an all-time high of 118 
in 1946 and receded slightly to 117 in 
1947. 

During the years of rising consump- 
tion, farmers kept pace with greater 
production. Output responded to in- 
creasing demands both at home and 
abroad. 

What is the outlook now? The 
farmer's skill and hard work have prac- 
tically assured Bill Jones of more and 


Ilinois Teams 
Win Two More; 
Final Result 
Mlinois 3: lowa 2 


HEN the final returns were in, 
the results show that Illinois won 
the series of championship ball games 
with Iowa and not Iowa as the results 


better foods at lower prices in the 
months ahead, provided processors and 
distributors pass along the lower prices 
to the consumers. 

Secretary of Agriculture C. F. Bran- 
nan reiterates the above-mentioned 
causes for the high price of food. In 
a recent statement he gave the follow- 
ing three reasons: 

1. “Demand is abnormally high. 

2. “Consumers are calling for increased 
quantities of the more expensive foods. 
Consumption of milk, meat, and poul- 
try products is 15 to 27 per cent above 
the pre-war level. For the cheaper 
foods — wheat (bread), potatoes, and 
sugar — consumption is five to seven 
per cent below the pre-war average. 

3. “Increased food marketing charges 
account for as much of the rise in retail 
food costs as does the rise in farm prices 
since June, 1946.” 


carried in the November RECORD 
showed. In two more games Palo Alto 
County Rural Youth of Iowa lost to 
the Coles County Illinois Rural Youth 
champions in the three-game series. The 
scores were 2-4; 3-2; and 5-4. The 
games were played at Coles county. 
The DeKalb All-County champions 
defeated the Hardin, (Iowa) All- 


County team 5-0. 

The final tabulation shows that IIli- 
nois teams — Vermilion, DeKalb, and 
Coles — won and two Illinois teams 
— Livingston and Will — lost. Thus 
Illinois was the victor in the state 
series, three games to two. 


Front 


OU MAY not care much for an Illinois 
winter but you will have to admit that 
there are scenes of breath-taking beauty 


throughout our state after a newly-fallen 


county. 


Cover 


capture. 


Just before Christmas there’s a feeling of 
quiet happiness in the still, crisp air. The har- 
vest has been put away; the cattle are snug in 
the barns; ‘“‘God’s in his heaven and all’s right 


with the world.” 


snow. This picture of winter beauty was 
taken on a country road near Morris in Grundy 
It is the 19th in our series of covers 
on picturesque and historic Illinois. 

To the man or woman who attended rural 
school this scene may bring back happy mem- 
ories—of trudging to or from school with the 
snow soft and wet underfoot; of happy days 
with Christmas and all its surprises and fun 
just ahead; of trips to woods for a Christmas 
tree to bedeck the schoolroom; of snowball 
fights; of many things too remote now to re- 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK 


Optimistic Prediction Presented At 20th Cattle 
Feeders Roundup At Urbana. Demand For Beef 
To Continue Strong For Next Twelve Months 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA Record 


ATTLE feeders are in a better 
position to make money during 
the next 12 months than any 
other group of livestock farmers 
in Illinois. 

This was the optimistic outlook pre- 
sented during the 20th cattle feeder’s 
round-up held recently at the University 
of Illinois in Urbana. 

The cattle business looks good. The 
demand for beef continues strong be- 
cause of beef shortages, shortages that 
will not be relieved by the bumper har- 
vests this fall. 

There is no prospect for an increase 
in beef for a year. About the same num- 
ber of feeders moved into the feedlots 
of the eight cornbelt states during July, 
August, and September of this year as 
moved last year: 749,300 for 1948 and 
748,700 for 1947. 

“The big corn crop hasn't affected 
the cornbelt farmer's plans. They're 
playing their cards very carefully,” R. 
W. Grierer, of the Chicago Producers 
Commission Association, said during 
the meeting. 

He pointed out that even though it 
costs more to buy feeders this year, 
gains will cost but one-half of last 
year's because of cheaper feeds. He be- 
lieves that feeders can take a 20-25 per 
cent break in price and still get along. 


If farmers can make money feeding: ~ 


cheap corn to cattle, why aren’t there 
more cattle in the feedlots? 


The answer, Grierer believes, can be 
found in the cautious attitude of cattle- 
men. Feeder stock is high, and farmers 
remember the big break after the last 
war. They just don’t want to get caught 
again. 

So most of them are giving their 
feeder cattle a quick feed of up to 120 
days, and then shipping. “There's just 
no cattle on long feeding any more,” 
he said, 

Texas ranchers do not see the cattle 
future with so little optimism, Jim 
Mitchell, secretary-manager of the 
Texas Livestock Marketing Association, 
said at the cattle feeders’ meeting. 

“Down in Texas we don’t see why 
you Illinois farmers aren’t taking our 
calves—even if fat cattle should drop 
$10 a hundred,” Mitchell said. He re- 
ported that Texas ranchers have fewer 
calves for export than any time in re- 


cent history. This is due to a severe 
drouth in the ealf-exporting area of the 
state. 

One of the College of Agriculture 
cattle feeding experiments discussed 
during the meeting was the results ob- 
tained by grazing feeders on strip mine 
pasture. 

The spoils pasture in Fulton county, 
where one test was made, was mined 
about 11 years ago, The pasture seed- 
ings were started in 1938 when legumes 
and grasses were broadcast over the 
area by plane. 

The animals did well enough, gain- 
ing 1.19 Neo daily on the spoils pas- 
ture while the control steers, pastured 
on a near-by bluegrass pasture, gained 
1.29 pounds. 

Sweet clover, redtop, orchard grass, 
lespedeza, and alta fescue are the species 
found to do best so far on this strip- 
mined land, and furnished most of the 
forage consumed by steers on test. 

During the day-long meeting, the 
latest data was released on a continuing 
experiment where steers are fed to a 
given market grade on a limited amount 
of grain. 

The experiment was started in Au- 
gust of 1947. Complete results may be 
obtained by writing the College of Ag- 
riculture. 

(Continued on page 34) 


These well-fed cattle have just been taken off strip-mine pasture in Fulton county. 


Large crowd gathers near University beef barns during Cattle Feeders Day. 
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PPARENTLY a little night life, 
with plenty of midnight snacks 
under the bright lights, and lots 
of rest during the day, pays off 
in raising hogs. 

Put like that it may sound just a bit 
extreme, but night feeding of hogs, at 
least during the hot summer months, may 
prove highly practical for the average 
farmer and hog raiser. 


Speedy Pork Production 


This is indicated in the results of what 
is believed to have been the first experi- 
ment in night feeding of hogs conducted 
on the farm of Robert C. Turner, Henry, 
Illinois, this summer, 


Turner, a GI paratrooper turned 
farmer, established enviable records for 
speedy and economical pork production 
in a 63-day test with 107 purebred Duroc 
hogs. 


Control By Time Clock 


Turner noted that hogs are reluctant 
to eat during the heat of the day, but 
will make regular visits to their self- 
feeders on moonlit nights. He erected 
electric lights over the feeders in his hog 
lot and had them controlled by time 
clock to provide two feeding periods each 
night. His idea was to encourage his hogs 
to eat during the cool of the night and 
thus increase their feed intake and get 
them to market weight earlier. 


107 Pig Experiment 


The experiment was started on July 1 
when 107 Duroc pigs, farrowed in late 
March and early April, were weighed 
in. They weighed a total of 7,424 Ib., 
or an average of 69.38 Ib. per pig. They 
were placed on a ration of ground oats, 
plus a pelletized milk product in the 
self-feeders, and ear corn which was 
hand fed. They were on good alfalfa 


NIGHT FEEDING 


Farmer GI Finds Hogs Put On Weight Faster 
When They Get Plenty Of Midnight Snacks 
Under Bright Lights. After 63 Days Gain 
Per Day Registers 1.45 Pounds 


The lights flash on and Robert C. Turner’s hogs get up and head for the feed trough 
during the night. 


pasture and also had a supply of salt 
and mineral. - 


Gain 1.45 Ib. Per Day 


At the end of the 63-day period, on 
Sept. 2, the hogs were weighed out and 
tipped the scales at 17,270 lb. for the 
lot, or an average of 161.4 lb. per hog. 


This meant that they had made an 
average daily gain of about 1.45 lb, per 
hog per day which may be compared to 
an average daily gain of about 1.31 |b. 
for hogs of similar weight and age in 12 
experiments of five midwest experiment 
stations reported in USDA Technical 
Bulletin No. 894, July, 1945. 


Turner kept complete records of feed 
consumption and costs, Feed consumption 
per 100 Ib. gain was of special signifi- 
cance. To make a total gain of 9,846 Ib. 
of pork in 63 days, the pigs consumed a 
total of 27,069 Ib. of feed, or 275 Ib. of 
feed for each 100 Ib. of pork produced. 
This may be compared to 300 to 350 Ib. 
of feed for each 100 Ib. gain, which is 
generally considered good to average feed 
consumption. Turner figured the feed 
cost at $11.70 per 100 lb. of pork pro- 
duced. 


Electricity —— 7 Cents 


Total cost of electricity for the 63 days 
was $7.40, or about 7 cents per pig. 


Turner has one pole with a single 150- 
watt bulb to light the pen area, and 
another pole with two 150-watt bulbs 
and reflectors directly over his feeders. 
Lights were time clock controlled to come 
on automatically twice during the night, 
from 10 to 11:30 p.m. and from 2 to 
3:30 a.m. This resulted in the use of 
148 kilowatt hours of electricity. 


Turner noted that when the lights 
came on at night the hogs made no quick 
rush to the feeders, but within about five 
minutes they got up in groups of four 
or five to go to the feeders. He estimated 
that at least three-quarters of the herd 
got up to feed during each of the night- 
feeding periods. 


Plans to Repeat 


The experiment was sponsored jointly 
by a feed company and local feed 
distributor. Paul Laffey, Marshall- 
Putnam farm adviser, and Ira Burton, 
Turner’s neighbors, were official witnesses 
at the scales at both the weighing in and 
weighing out of the hogs for the experi- 
ment. 


Turner, who was well pleased with the 
results, said, “The results speak for 
themselves. They're a swell lot of hogs 
and I think my program is right. Lead- 
ing hog men who saw them at the weigh- 
ing out said my animals would top the 
market. I’m going to repeat the program 
with my fall pigs.” 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK 


Optimistic Prediction Presented At 20th Cattle 
Feeders Roundup At Urbana. Demand For Beef 


To Continue Strong For Next Twelve Months 


By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA Record 


ATTLEI 
position to make money 
the next 12 


other group of livestock farmers 


Deller 
] 


during 


teeders are in oa 
months than any 


in Illinois. 

This was the optimistic outlook pre 
sented during the 20th cattle teeder's 
round-up held recently at the University 
of Illinots in Urbana. 

The cattle business looks good. The 
demand for bee! 
cause of beet short ives, shortages that 


continues strong be- 


will not be relieved by the bumper har- 
vests this tall 

There is no prospect tor an increase 
in beef for a year. About the same num 
ber of feeders moved into the feedlots 
of the eight cornbelt states during July, 
August, and September of this year as 
moved last year: 749,300 for 1948 and 
748,700 for 1947 

“The big corn crop hasn't affected 
the cornbelt farmer's plans They're 
playing their cards very carefully,” R. 
W. Grierer, of the Chicago Producers 
Commission Association, said during 
the meeting. 

He pointed out that cven though it 
costs more to buy 
gains will cost but one-half of last 
year s because of cheaper feeds. He be- 
lieves that feeders can take a 20-25 per 
cent break in price and still yet along 


feeders this year, 


If farmers can make money feeding 


cheap corn to cattle, why aren't there 
more cattle in the feedlots ’ 


The answer, Gricrer believes, can be 
found in the cautious attitude of cattle 
men. Feeder stock is htgh, and farmers 
remember the big break after the last 
war. They just don’t want to get caught 


their 
feeder cattle a quick feed of up to 120 
“There's just 
no cattle on long teeding any more,” 


So most ot them are 


giving 
days. and then shipping. 


he said 

Texas ranchers do not see the cattle 
future with so little optimism, Jim 
Mitchell, secretary-manager of the 
Texas Livestock Marketing Association, 
said at the cattle feeders’ meeting. 

“Down in Texas we don't see why 
you Illinois farmers aren't taking our 
calves—even if fat cattle should drop 
$10 a hundred,” Mitchell said. He re- 
ported that Texas ranchers have fewer 
calves for export than any time in re 


cattle 


ent history. This is due to a severe 


drouth in the ealf-exporting area of the 


state. 

One of the College of Agriculture 
feeding experiments discussed 
during the meeting was the results ob 
tained by grazing feeders on strip mine 
pasture. 

The spoils pasture in Fulton county, 
where one test was made, was mined 
about 11 years ago. The pasture seed- 
ings were started in 1938 when legumes 
and grasses were broadcast over the 
area by plane. 

The animals did well enough, gain 
ing 1.19 pounds datly on the spoils pas- 
ture while the control steers, pastured 
on a near-by bluegrass pasture, gained 
1.29 pounds. 

Sweet clover, redtop, orchard grass, 
lespedeza, and alta fescue are the species 
found to do best so far on this strip- 
mined land, and furnished most of the 
forage consumed by steers on test. 

During the day-long meeting, the 
latest data was released on a continuing 
experiment where steers are fed to a 
given market grade on a limited amount 
of grain. 

The experiment was started in Au- 
gust of 1917. Complete results may be 
obtained by writing the College of Ag- 
riculture. 


These well-fed cattle have just been taken off strip-mine pasture in Fulton county. 


Large crowd gathers near University beef barns during Cattle Feeders Day. 
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PPARENTLY a little night life. 
with plenty of midnight snacks 
under the bright lights. and lots 
of rest during the day. pays off 
In raising hogs 


Put like that it may sound just a bit 
extreme, but night feeding of hogs, at 
least during the hot summer months, may 
prove highly practical for the average 


farmer and hog raiser. 


Speedy Pork Production 


This is indicated in the results of what 
is believed to have been the first experi- 
ment in night feeding of hogs conducted 
on the farm of Robert C. Turner, Henry, 
Illinois, this summer, 


Turner, a GI paratrooper turned 
farmer, established enviable records for 
speedy and economical pork production 
in a 63-day test with 107 purebred Duroc 


hogs. 
Control By Time Clock 


Turner noted that hogs are reluctant 
to eat during the heat of the day, but 
will make regular visits to their self- 
feeders on moonlit nights. He erected 
electric lights over the feeders in his hog 
lot and had them controlled by time 
clock to provide two feeding periods each 
night. His idea was to encourage his hogs 
to eat during the cool of the night and 
thus increase their feed intake and _ get 
them to market weight earlier. 


107 Pig Experiment 


The experiment was started on July 1 
when 107 Duroc pigs, farrowed in late 
March and early April, were weighed 
in. They weighed a total of 742-4 Ib.. 
or an average of 69.38 Ib. per pig. They 


were placed on a ration of ground oats. 


plus a pelletized milk product in the 
self-feeders, and ear corn which was 
hand fed. They were on good alfalfa 
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NIGHT FEEDING 


Farmer GI Finds Hogs Put On Weight Faster 
When They Get Plenty Of Midnight Snacks 
Under Bright Lights. After 63 Days Gain 
Per Day Registers 1.45 Pounds 


The lights flash on and 


during the night. 


and also 


pasture had 
and mineral. 


supply of salt 


Gain 1.45 Ib. Per Day 


At the end of the 63-day period. o1 


Sept. 2, the hogs were weighed out 
t pped the scales at 17,270 Ib. tor th 
Jot, or an average of 161.4 Ib. per hog 


This meant that they had made 
average daily gain of about | 


hog per day which may 


in average dai 


Y gain Of 


tor hogs of similar wei 


five midwest expe 
stations reported in USDA Techni 
Bulletin No. 89-4, July, 19-45 


experiments of 


Turner kept com] records ot 
consumption and costs. Feed consumptio 
per 100 Ib. gain was of special signifi 
cance. To make a total gain of 9.8 I 
of pork in 63 days, the pigs consumed 
total of 27,069 Ib. of feed, or 275 Ib. of 


feed for each 100 Ib. of pork produced. 
This may be compared to 300 to 350 Ib. 
of feed for each 100 Ib. gain, which is 
generally considered good to average feed 


consumption. Turner figured the feed 
cost at $11.70 per 100 Ib. of pork pro- 


duced. 


Electricity — 7 Cents 


Total cost of electricity for the 63 days 
was $7.40, or about cents per pig 
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Lacon 


HE dream of a large-scale coopera- 
tive grain merchandising plan for 
Illinois farmers took a long step 
closer to realization in late No- 
vember with the completion of 

another elevator on the Illinois river at 
Lacon. 

The Lacon elevator is the third of the 
newly-built river houses in the Illinois 
Grain Terminals plan for a string of 
river elevators tied in with terminal mar- 
keting outlets at Chicago and St. Louis. 

The elevator at Lacon is the second 
built by the Prairie Grain Company, a 
regional, Farm Bureau-type grain co- 
Operative organization operating along 
the upper reaches of the Illinois river. 

With other regional cooperatives it is 
affiliated with the IAA’s Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company. These regional op- 
erations, Western Illinois Grain Com- 
pany and Havana River Grain Company, 
include sub-terminal river elevators and 
inland elevators which will be the sources 
of supply for the terminal elevators. 

Prairie Grain completed its first new 
river elevator at Hennepin in June. The 
ptevious June Havana River Grain fin- 
ished a 70,000 bushel capacity elevator 
at Havana. The Hennepin and Lacon 
elevators are of identical dimensions. 
Each has a capacity of 190,000 bushels of 
grain. 

The Hennepin elevator cost close to 
$200,000. The Lacon elevator is ex- 
pected to cost a little more because of the 
additional expense of a roadway to the 
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TERMINAL GRAIN 
PROGRAM MOVES 
STEADILY AHEAD 


Further Progress Made By Prairie Grain 
Company Completes Second of Its Sub- 
Terminal Elevators On Illinois River 
At Lacon 


This is the new 190,000 bushel elevator at Lacon completed re- 
cently by the Prairie Grain Company, an affiliate of the IAA’s 
Illinois Grain Terminals. 


site and more extensive dredging of the 
river. Both are of the latest and most 
modern design. Each are able to load 
and unload 9,000 bushels of grain per 
hour. A third Prairie Grain elevator is 
to be constructed near Ottawa whenever 
a suitable site has been selected. 

With the affiliation of more Farm 


Bureau-type grain organizations with Illi- - 


nois Grain Terminals and the construc- 
tion of the three new river sub-terminals, 
four further developments recently high- 
lighted the progress of the parent organi- 
zation: 

1. A financing plan has been adopted 
providing for the sale of $750,000 in 
capital stock to finance expansion of Illi- 
nois Grain Terminals Company. 

2. Sam L. Hassell of Buffalo, N. Y., 
one of the nation’s outstanding grain 
merchandisers, has been employed as 
manager. 

3. Terminal elevator sites have been 
selected at Chicago and St. Louis. An 
ll-acre tract adjacent to the Calumet 
River and accessible to lake boats has 
been purchased on Chicago’s south side. 
The site at St. Louis has been selected 
and a long-term lease will be taken on 
the property which is not for sale. 

4. An eastern sales outlet has been set 


up in Buffalo to move Illinois grain into 
eastern markets. Hassell said the com- 
pany expected to market considerable 
grain through the Buffalo office where 
many eastern buyers have offices. Buffalo 
has the largest feed mills and is the 
largest manufacturer of feeds in the na- 
tion. 

Farm Bureau-type grain marketing co- 
operatives already have invested about 
$1,450,000 in river sub-terminal elevators 
and other facilities. 

But more funds will be required to 
finance terminal elevators and to buy and 
sell grain on the terminal market. It will 
be a big financing job but it must be 
done if Illinois farmers are going to have 
terminal operations similar to those en- 
joyed by farmers in a number of neigh- 
boring states. 

“Tllinois farmers,’’ Hassell said, ‘have 
shown their desire for more than a bro- 
kerage and commission service. That 
means terminal operations. Before we 
can proceed to fulfill their wishes we 
must have the facilities. To get these 
facilities we need the support of Farm 
Bureau farmers.” 

The Chicago terminal elevator’s ca- 
pacity probably will be in excess of three 
million bushels. The St. Louis elevator 
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will be smaller. It may also be found 
necessary to establish transportation fa- 
cilities, such as river grain barges. 

Several million dollars of capital will 
be needed to complete this merchandising 
program. 

The first phases of the financing will 
be carried on through the sale of stock to 
the river grain companies mentioned pre- 
viously, country grain companies, service 
companies, Farm Bureau type elevators, 
county Farm Bureaus, and other organiza- 
tions vitally interested in a complete 
grain marketing program. The IAA and 


other Farm Bureau affiliates of course 
have and will invest money in the venture. 

Farm Bureau members will, for the 
most part, carry the risk. Farm Bureau 
members also will put forth most of the 
effort to raise the money. 

Because of the effort and investment, 
it seems fair and reasonable that the new 
gtain merchandising program is set up as 
a Farm Bureau-type cooperative with pat- 
ronage earnings, when available, largely 
passing down through regional or local 
Farm Bureau-type cooperatives to the 
Farm Bureau member. 


Above are two of the river houses affiliated with Illinois Grain Terminals Company. The 


elevator at Havana is the main outlet for the Havana River Grain Company. 


The Henne- 


pin elevator is duplicated at Lacon and both are operated by the Prairie Grain Company, 
also affiliated with Illinois Grain Terminals. 
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Dr. C. D. Van Houweling 
Resigns As Veterinary 
Med. Relations Director 


[)® Cc. D. VAN HOUWELING, 
director of veterinary medical re- 
lations for the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation for the past two years, re- 
signed Dec. 1 to take charge of pro- 
fessional relations for the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

During the two years, Dr. Van Hou- 
weling traveled extensively throughowt 
the state for the IAA and served as 
technical veterinary adviser to the As- 
sociation and its affiliated organizations. 

He will work from the Chicago office 
of the AMVA and hopes to maintain 
his fine working relationship with the 
IAA and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Van Houweling was born 
in Iowa and graduated from Iowa State 
College in 1942. He practiced in cen- 
tral Illinois, served in the army three 
years and joined the IAA staff in No- 
vember 1946. He lives with his wife 
and two sons in Elmhurst. 


Honor 13 Illinois FFA 
At National Convention 
Held in Kansas City 


[ete Illinois Future Farmers 
of America were honored in the na- 
tional organization’s 20th annual con- 
vention Nov. 15 at Kansas City. They 
were named to receive the American 
Farmer degree, highest degree of 
achievement that the FFA offers. 

The FFA’s American Farmer degree 
is awarded annually to members who 
have achieved distinction in their super- 
vised farming programs, scholarship in 
vocational agriculture, rural leadership, 
farm citizenship and patriotism. Only 
one member in a thousand may receive 
the degree. 

Those from Illinois receiving this 
high honor were: 

Edward C. Bates, Henry county; Glen 
Loyde Busboom, Champaign; Eldon 
Ray Chapman, Wabash; Kenneth Le- 
Wayne Cheatham, Bond; Harold F. 
Farley, Champaign; Edward H. Heine, 
Kane; Russel Mathre Jorstad, Grundy; 
Kenneth W. Koertner, Stephenson ; 
Herbert L. Muetler, Jr., Monroe; Ray 
C. Musser, Henderson; Donald Arland 
Petrie, Lee; William Lewis Porter, 
Adams; and Lyle P. Schertz, Woodford. 


Illinois is in second place in the 
nation in FFA membership with a total 
of 14,282 members. 
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This is a scene from a plant food spreading demonstration held recently in DeKalb county. 


Fertilizer Now Available In Greater Amounts 


But High Analysis Carriers Of Nitrogen And Potassium Are Still Scarce 


LLINOIS farmers have long realized 
the value of plant foods in a sound 
fertility program. So they will hail 
as good news reports that fertilizers 
are becoming available in larger 

amounts. The picture is not as bright, 
however, as we would like to see it. 

Increase in production of high analysis 
materials is mostly in the production of 
phosphate. High analysis carriers of ni- 
trogen and potassium are still scarce. It 
is to be expected, therefore, that most of 
the nitrogen and potash materials will 
continue to be used in mixed fertilizers. 
So the time when you can expect to ob- 
tain large amounts of high analysis 
straight goods is still in the future. At 
present the production situation stands 
about as follows: 


Limestone 


Production of limestone is up in indi- 
vidual quarries and the number of pro- 
ducing quarries is somewhat greater. 
Demand and supply are now parallel al- 
though some quarry operators are ahead 
of demand and are stock-piling against 
future seasonal demand. 


Nitrogen 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA — The 
supply of coke oven by-product sulphate 
of ammonia still continues to be inade- 

uate in spite of additional production 
Fro purchased synthetic ammonia. No 
easing of the tight supply situation is in- 
dicated. Demand continues far in excess 
of expected supply. 

NITRATE OF SODA — Supplies of 
nitrate of soda at warehouse points are, 
in general, adequate for spot require- 
ments. Producers and importers are not 
making contracts for future delivery at 
the present time. 
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By ROGER E. GISH, Director 
Soil Conservation Activities 


AMMONIUM NITRATE AND SO- 
LUTIONS — Demand far exceeds the 
supply of ammonium nitrate and solu- 
tions in spite of increased production in 
some plants. The supply of other nitro- 
gen carriers is about the same. 


Phosphate 


The demand for rock continues at such 
levels that producers are still unable to 
accumulate any sizeable reserve supply of 
raw rock. However, quantities are avail- 
able to farmers at present. 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE — Practically 
no shortages of super-phosphate are re- 
ported. In general, adequate supplies of 
triple super-phosphate are available. 


Potash 


The potash industry is in the process of 
increasing production. It will be avail- 
able in the future, but at present the 
supply is short of demand. 


In looking at the above review of 
supply, it becomes apparent as previously 
stated that straight goods carrying nitro- 
gen and potash will continue to be ab- 
sorbed by the mixing industry. In fact, 
mixing plants in operation are having 
difficulty maintaining production because 
of insufficient supplies of nitrogen. 


It is reported that current use of fer- 
tilizers now is two and one half times 
pre-war years with demand still increas- 
ing. The absorption of the production of 
nitrogen and potash carriers by the 
mixing industry will continue to make 
straight goods carrying these elements 


hard to get but will make more mixed 
fertilizers available. 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company 
estimates that there will Be about five 
times as much mixed fertilizers available 
than there was a year ago. They report 
the grades available to be 4-16-16, 3-12- 
12, 0-20-10, and 0-12-12. These are 
good grades of material but they may not 
all be available at the time of the spring 
peak demand. There are several things 
that the farmer can do to meet the supply 
and demand problem in his farm fertility 
program. 


Planned Fertilizer Program 


In a farm fertility program, the farmer 
should first abide by the slogan of “Test, 
Don’t Guess”. The soil testing labora- 
tories which county Farm Bureaus have 
set up over most of the state make it pos- 
sible for the farmer to follow an efficient 
fertility program. 

In general, all land in the state which 
has not been previously limed, needs an 
application of limestone for the growing 
of legumes and especially for alfalfa and 
sweet clover. About 70 per cent of the 
land in the state needs additional phos- 
phate for maximum production. The 
need for potash is a more local problem 
and may be the limiting factor in a num- 
ber of areas. Soil tests are the only means 
of determining just how much of the ele- 
ments are needed for high yields. 

Agronomists of the University of Illi- 
nois estimate that farmers in the state 
waste five million dollars annually by the 
application of fertilizers where they are 
not needed or are applied in incorrect 
proportions. On the other hand, the soil 
testing laboratories save the farmers an 
estimated four million dollars annually 
in directing the rate of application of 
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fertilizers. An even higher saving is 
possible by the increased use of these 
laboratories. 

Both limestone and rock phosphate 
can be applied any time during the year 
provided the ground is not sloping to an 
extent where considerable amounts of the 
material will be lost by washing. The 
important thing in the application of 
limestone and rock phosphate is to apply 
the material when it is available and then 
work it into the ground as soon as pos- 
sible. Nitrogen fertilizers, super and 
triple super-phosphate, and pose mate- 
rials as well as mixed fertilizers should 
be handled differently. As these mate- 
rials are readily soluble, they should be 
applied just before or at any time a crop 
can use the plant food in solution. 

In estimating needs for fertilizer to be 
used, high analysis materials should be 
obtained whenever they are available even 
though they have to be stored until used. 
Obtaining and storing quality materials 
in advance is one method of being as- 
sured of a supply of good fertilizers. This 
will prevent the necessity of buying low- 
grade materials such as 2-12-6 in the 
spring when the higher grade materials 
may not be available. To assure efficient 
use and a supply of quality materials, 
three suggestions are offered: 

1. Make soil tests.to determine what 
elements are needed and in what quanti- 
ties. 

2. Accept materials when they are 
available. Lime and rock phosphate may 
be at ste at any time of the year with 
consideration being given to loss by wash- 
ing on sloping ground. 

3. Buy high analysis straight goods 
whenever available and high quality 
mixed fertilizers well in advance if neces- 
sary. Store the quality materials properly 
and apply them at the time a crop can get 
the greatest benefit from them. 


NEW CLASSES AT STATE FAIR 


NEW class of livestock, individual 

classes of ram lambs, will be added 
to the junior livestock division of the 
Illinois State Fair in 1949. 

The joint 4-H and FFA advisory 
committee on junior department rules 
and regulations made this announce- 
ment after a recent meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The showing of ram lambs will be 
limited to those shown previously as 
part of a pen exhibit, the committee 
decided. 

It also changed the classes in the 
dual-purpose breed to correspond with 
those used in dairy classes. Deadline 
date for dairy and dual-purpose records 
was extended to Jan. 1, while all other 
deadline dates remained unchanged. 
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Moving phosphate direct from the railroad car. 


BUY THE CARLOAD 


Bureau Grain Company Keeps Farmers Well 
Supplied With Rock Phosphate At Low Price 
In Buying By Carload 


UREAU county farmers who 
need rock phosphate have little 
trouble getting all they want 
any time of the year. And 
they get it delivered to their 
farm and spread on their fields for 
about what it would cost them if they 
bought it in 100-pound bags. 

Bureau county buys its rock tga 
phate in bulk, a 50-ton railroad car- 
load at a time. The mineral is han- 
dled entirely by machines — from 
car, to stockpile, to field. 

By handling the mineral in bulk 
and in large amounts, the Bureau 
Grain Company, which handles plant 
food, has found it can deliver and 
spread it for farmer members for 
about the same price as bagged ferti- 
lizer delivered but not spread. 

Since most farmers are not well- 
equipped to spread the fertilizer, and 
it is an unpleasant job at best, the 
spreading service is a welcomed “‘divi- 
dend” from the new handling and 
storage program. 

By stock-piling large tonnages of 
rock. phosphate Bureau Grain is now 
able to meet the sky-rocketing demand 
for the mineral. During months of 
heavy demand, rock phosphate has 
been hard to get. 

In developing its program, which 
could lend itself to programs in other 
counties, Bureau has pioneered in de- 
veloping outside storage. It has found 
that the principal requirement for 
stock-piling is a good concrete floor. 

Rock phosphate is moved from 
freight cars directly into trucks 
equipped as regular fan-type lime- 
stone spreaders. For this job, a small 
three-wheeled hoister equipped with a 
hydraulic scoop is used. 


The bulk phosphate is wetted down 
to prevent blowing as it is moved to 
the stock-pile. After it is dumped, it 
is wetted again to prevent blowing. 
Rock phosphate handled this way can 
be stock-piled without loss of material 
or quality. 

The moisture absorbed by the stock 
pile forms a crust but the material 
does not cake or harden. Most of the 
moisture soon dries out, and the little 
that remains makes it possible to 
spread in 15 mile an hour winds with- 
out blowing. 

Wetted phosphate can also be 
spread more evenly. 

But even more important, a large 
stock pile means that the phosphate is 
on hand and ready to be spread when 
the farmer needs it for his land. 


You may remember the picture of the 
calf scramble in the “Farm Bureauv Day 
at the State Fair” picture section in the 
October Record. Here’s one of the lads 
and the calf he scrambled after. He 
is Leo Bunting, Ford county. He planned 
to exhibit it at the International in 
Chicago. 
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This is a scene from a 


plant food spreading demonstration held recently in DeKalb county. 


Fertilizer Now Available In Greater Amounts 


But High Analysis Carriers Of Nitrogen And Potassium Are Still Scarce 


LLINOIS tarmers have long realized 
the value of plant foods in a sound 
fertility program. So they will hail 
as good news reports that fertilizers 
are becoming available in larger 
as bright, 


amounts. The picture is not 


however, as we would like to see it 
Increase in production ot high analysis 

materials is mostly in the production of 

High analysis carriers of ni- 


trogen and potassium are still scarce. It 


phosphate. 


is to be expected, theretore, that most of 
the nitrogen and potash materials will 
continue to be used tn mixed fertilizers 
So the time when you can expect to ob 
tain large amounts of high analysis 
straight goods is still in the tuture. At 
present the production situation stands 


about as follows 


Limestone 


Production of limestone ts up in indi 
vidual quarries and the number of pro- 
ducing quarrics 1s somewhat greater 
Demand and supply are now parallel al 


though some quarry operators are ahead 
of demand and are stock-piling against 


} 
future seasonal demand 


Nitrogen 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA — The 
supply of coke oven by-product sulphate 
of ammonia still continues to be inade- 
quate in spite of additional production 
from purchased synthetic ammonia. No 
easing of the tight supply situation ts in- 
dicated. Demand continues tar in excess 
of expected supply 

NITRATE OF SODA ~~ Supplies of 
nitrate of soda at warehouse points are, 
in general, adequate for spot require- 
ments. Producers and importers are not 
making contracts for future delivery at 
the present time 
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By ROGER E. GISH, Director 


Soil Conservation Activities 


AMMONIUM NITRATE AND SsoO- 
LUTIONS — Demand far exceeds the 
supply of ammonium nitrate and solu- 
tions in spite of increased production in 
some plants. The supply of other nitro- 
wen carricrs is about the same 


Phosphate 


The demand for rock continues at such 
levels that producers are still unable to 
accumulate any sizeable reserve supply of 
raw rock. However, quantities are avail 
ible to farmers at present. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE — Practically 
no shortages of super-phosphate are rc 
ported. In general, adequate supplies of 
triple supe r-phosphate are available 


Potash 


The potash industry is in the proccss ot 
increasing production. It will be avail 
ible in the future, but at present the 
supply is short of demand. 


In looking at the above revicw ot 
supply, it becomes apparent as previously 
stated that straight goods carrying nitro- 
gen and potash will continue to be ab- 
sorbed by the mixing industry. In fact, 
mixing plants in operation are having 
difficulty maintaining production because 
of insufficient supplies of nitrogen 

It is reported that current use of fer- 
tilizers now is two and one half times 
pre-war years with demand still increas- 
ing. The absorption of the production of 
nitrogen and potash carriers by the 
mixing industry will continue to make 
straight goods carrying these elements 


hard to get but will make more mixed 
fertilizers available. 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company 
estimates that there will be about five 
times as much mixed fertilizers available 
than there was a year ago. They report 
the grades available to be 4-16-16, 3-12- 
12, 0-20-10, and 0-12-12. These are 
good grades of material but they may not 
all be available at the time of the spring 
peak demand. There are several things 
that the farmer can do to meet the supply 
and demand problem in his farm fertility 
program. 


Planned Fertilizer Program 


In a farm fertility program, the farmer 
should first abide by the slogan of “Test, 
Don't Guess”. The soil testing labora- 
tories which county Farm Bureaus have 
sct up over most of the state make it pos- 
stble for the farmer to follow an efficient 
fertility program. 

In general, all land in the state which 
has not been previously limed, needs an 
application of limestone for the growing 
of legumes and especially for alfalfa and 
sweet clover. About 70 per cent of the 
land in the state needs additional phos- 
phate for maximum production. The 
need for potash is a more local problem 
and may be the limiting factor in a num- 
ber of areas. Soil tests are the only means 
of determining just how much of the ele- 
ments are needed for high yields. 

Agronomists of the University of IIli- 
nois estimate that farmers in the state 
waste five million dollars annually by the 
application of fertilizers where they are 
not needed or are applied in incorrect 
proportions. On the other hand, the soil 
testing laboratories save the farmers an 
estimated four million dollars annually 
in directing the rate of application of 
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tertilizers An even higher saving ts 
possible by the increased use of these 
laboratories. 

Both limestone and rock phosphate 
can be applied any time during the year 
provided the ground is not sloping to an 
extent where considerable amounts of the 
material will be lost by washing. The 
important thing in the application ot 
limestone and rock phosphate ts to apply 
the material when it is available and then 
work it into the ground as soon as pos- 
sible. Nitrogen fertilizers, super and 
triple super- phosphate, and potash mate- 
rials as well as mixed fertilizers should 
be handled differently. As these mate- 
rials are readily soluble, they should be 
applied just before or at any time a crop 
can use the plant food in solution. 

In estimating needs for fertilizer to be 
used, high analysis materials should be 
obtained whenever they are available even 
though they have to be stored until used. 
Obtaining and storing quality materials 
in advance is one method of being as- 
sured of a supply of good fertilizers. This 
will prevent the necessity of buying low- 
grade materials such as 2-12-6 in the 
spring when the higher grade materials 
may not be available. To assure efficient 
use and a supply of quality materials, 
three suggestions are offered: 

1. Make soil tests to determine what 
elements are needed and in what quanti- 
ties. 

2. Accept materials when they are 
available. Lime and rock phosphate may 
be applied at any time of the year with 
consideration being given to loss by wash- 
ing on sloping ground. 

3. Buy high analysis straight goods 
whenever available and high quality 
mixed fertilizers well in advance if neces- 
sary. Store the quality materials properly 
and apply them at the time a crop can get 
the greatest benefit from them. 


NEW CLASSES AT STATE FAIR 


Le class of livestock, individual 
Hi classes of ram lambs, will be added 
to the junior livestock division of the 
Illinois State Fair in 1949. 

The joint 4-H and FFA advisory 
committee on junior department rules 
and regulations made this announce- 
ment after a recent meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The showing of ram lambs will be 
limited to those shown previously as 
part of a pen exhibit, the committee 
decided. 

It also changed the classes in the 
dual-purpose breed to correspond with 
those used in dairy classes. Deadline 
date for dairy and dual-purpose records 
was extended to Jan. 1, while all other 
deadline dates remained unchanged. 
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Moving phosphate direct from the railroad car. 


BUY THE CARLOAD 


Bureau Grain Company Keeps Farmers Well 
Supplied With Rock Phosphate At Low Price 
In Buying By Carload 


UREAU county farmers who 
need rock phosphate have little 
trouble getting all they want 
any time of the year. And 
they get it delivered to their 
farm and spread on their fields for 
about what it would cost them if they 
bought it in 100-pound bags. 

Bureau county buys its rock phos 
phate in bulk, a 50-ton railroad car 
load at a time. The mineral is han 
dled entirely by machines - from 
car, to stockpile, to field. 

By handling the mineral in bulk 
and in large amounts, the Bureau 
Grain Company, which handles plant 
food, has found it can deliver and 
spread it for farmer members for 
about the same price as bagged fert 
lizer delivered but not spread. 

Since most farmers are not well 
equipped to spread the fertilizer, and 
it is an unpleasant job at best, the 
spreading service is-a welcomed “‘divi- 
dend” from the new handling and 
storage program. 

By stock-piling large tonnages of 
rock phosphate Bureau Grain 1s now 
able to meet the sky-rocketing demand 
for the mineral. During mont 
heavy demand, rock phosphate has 
been hard to get. 

In developing its program, whic! 
could lend itself to programs in other 
counties, Bureau has pioneered in de 
veloping outside storage. It has found 
that the principal requirement — for 
stock-piling is a good concrete floor 

Rock phosphate is moved from 
freight cars directly into trucks 
equipped as regular fan-type lime- 
stone spreaders. For this job. a small 
three-wheeled hoister equipped with a 
hydraulic scoop is used. 


Phe bulk phosphate ts wetted dow: 
to prevent blowing as tt ts moved to 


After it ts dumped, 


the stock-pile it 
is wetted again to prevent blowing 
Rock phosphate handled this way can 
be stock-piled without loss of material 
or quality. 

The moisture absorbed by the stock 
pile forms a crust but the material 
does not cake or harden. Most of the 
moisture soon dries out, and the little 
that remains makes it possible to 
spread in 15 mile an hour winds witl 
out blowing. 

Wetted phosphate can also be 
spread more evenly. 

But even more important, a large 
stock pile means that the phosphate 1s 
on hand and ready to be spread wha 


the farmer needs it for his land 


You may remember the picture of the 
calf scramble in the ‘Farm Bureau Day 
at the State Fair’’ picture section in the 
October Record. Here’s one of the lads 
and the calf he scrambled after. He 
is Leo Bunting, Ford county. He planned 
to exhibit it at the International in 
Chicago. 
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Tomorrow's 
o-op Leaders 


HO will direct our farm co-ops 
in 1968? How will they be 
trained? Can they learn from- 
our experience and our mis- 
takes? 

And just as important, how can we 
train young men today for the years a- 
head? What chance do young farmers 
have to get formal training in coopera- 
tive organization and operation? 

These questions perplex farm leaders. 
As one solution the Illinois Agricultural 
Association is launching a co-op train- 
ing course for farm youth. 

The course will be held from Jan. 
31 through Feb. 4 at Urbana. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture will act as host. It will be con- 
ducted at the same time as Farm and 
Home Week but will not be a part of 
the latter event. 

From 200 to 250 candidates are ex- 
pected. Each of the counties in Illinois 
has been asked to select three young 
men for the course, one each from 
Future Farmers of America, 4-H clubs, 
and the Rural Youth group in their 
county. 

The course is designed to train young 
men as present and future leaders in 
local and district cooperatives, either as 
farmer board of director members or as 
employees and managers. 

The four-day training course will 
stress the increasing importance of co- 
operatives to farmers. The program 
states: 


Most of the farmer's training has 
been for production. But with four 
out of five people.fighting to get food 
prices down, and with food handlers 
fighting to increase their percentages, 
the farmer needs to pay more attention 
to purchasing and marketing.” 


After most young farmers get mar- 
ried, and leave Rural Youth groups, 
they have little chance to get formal 
training on cooperatives, I. E. Parett, 
IAA secretary of general services and 
general chairman of the Co-op Train- 
ing Course, said in announcing the pro- 
gram. 
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“Before they are 30 years old, many 
of these young men may be elected as 
directors of cooperatives and because 
they have been busy getting started in 
farming, many have had little chance to 
learn much about the philosophy of 
farm cooperatives,” Parett said. 

Others from the IAA working with 
Parett in organizing the training course 
are: John K. Cox, program director 
and IAA director of rural school re- 
lations; W. P. Peterson, Illinois Farm 
Supply; George Metzger, IAA field 
secretary, and E. D. Lyon, IAA director 
of young people’s activities. 

Much of the training during the week 
will be done by the farm youths them- 
selves. They will conduct panel dis- 
cussions, speak in talk fest, and as a 
final project, go through the steps in 
setting up a farm service cooperative. 

IAA department heads and company 
managers as well as staff members of 
the College of Agriculture will serve as 
instructors during the course. 

President Charles B. Shuman will 
give the address of welcome and will 
outline the aims and purposes of the 
school, known as the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Co-op Training 
Course for Farm Youth. 

The business and economics of farm- 
ing will be reviewed by staff members 
of the College of Agriculture who will 
discuss parity and the flexible parity 
formula, the fact that farmers buy retail 
and sell wholesale, and such matters as 
the mounting costs of processing. 

George Metzger, IAA field secretary, 
will give a brief history of the Farm 
Bureau movement in Illinois, tell how 
Farm Bureau policy is made, and dis- 
cuss problems concerning farm legisla- 
tion. 


I. E. Parett, IAA director of general 
services, will tell the young farmers 
how the service and _ educational 
branches of county Farm Bureaus, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and 
the American Farm Bureau are organ- 
ized to work for farmers. 


The aims and objectives of coopera- 


tives will be the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion during one of the sessions. 

This panel will be composed of Fred 
Herndon, chairman and president of Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Company, Howard 
McWard, manager of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation, A. E. Richardson, manager 
of the Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Frank Wilcox, manager of Coun- 
try Mutual Casualty Company, C. H. 
Becker, manager of Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Company, and L. L. Colvis, IAA 
secretary of marketing. 

Most of these men will appear later 
in the program to explain the coopera- 
tive or company they manage or ditect 
for the IAA. 

Becker will explain how the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company operates as a 
purchasing cooperative. Colvis and 
McWard will tell how Illinois grain, 
milk, produce and livestock are handled 
in Illinois cooperatively. 

Richardson and Wilcox will discuss 
the three IAA insurance companies. 

During one of the panel sessions 

these men will act as “experts” and will 
pay a forfeit if they are stumped by 
questions from the audience of junior 
co-op students. 
_ Those students who wish may enter 
a talk fest and the best of the extem- 
poraneous talkers will form a junior 
panel of experts. The judges for this 
contest will be J. E. Hill, director of 
vocational agriculture in Illinois, Robert 
Bartlett, farm economist at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Floyd Morris, vice- 
president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

During the closing hours of the four- 
day course, the students, drawing on the 
material presented during the sessions, 
will set up their own farm co-operative. 

They will appoint an organizing com- 
mittee, draw up articles of incorpora- 
tion according to state law, elect a 
board of directors, select a manager, 
and then sell stock. 

On their way home from the Co-op 
Training Course the young men will 
visit outstanding Illinois farm coopera- 
tives. 
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Darrell L. Achenbach, 38, is Named 
To Succeed John H. Kelker as Manager 
Of Country Mutual Fire Company 


]) arzex L. ACHENBACH will be- 
come manager of Country Mutual 

Fire company Jan. 1. He will succeed 
John H. Kelker, who is retiring under 
the IAA retirement plan at the close of 
1948 after 25 years of service. 

Achenbach comes from near Taylor- 
ville, Christian county. He was born 
Jan. 29, 1910, and reared on the farm 
Originally owned by his grandfather. 
Achenbach and his only brother, Dallas, 
now own the 160-acre homestead. 

Achenbach’s father, William, was a 
Christian county farmer all his life. He 
was active in the Farm Bureau movement, 
having served at one time as vice- 
president of the Christian County Farm 
Bureau. 


Educated in country school and Taylor- 
ville high school, Achenbach farmed with 
his father for a year. He then worked as 
station clerk of Central Illinois Public 
Service company’s generating station at 
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Kincaid. After a year and a half, he went 
to Kincaid Trust and Savings bank as 


assistant cashier. The bank did not re- 
open after the bank moratorium in 1933. 


/ wunors FARM BUREAU 
e SERUM ASSOCIATION 


In autumn of that year, the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of St. Louis, 
employed Achenbach as a credit examiner 
and field representative. 


He began working for the Production 
Credit Corporation of St. Louis in Janu- 
ary, 1936. This, in effect, was a transfer, 
as the bank and corporation are both 
units of the Farm Credit Administration. 
He was first a credit analyst in the St. 
Louis office; then an association super- 
visor for the state of Il[linois, and later, 
as the organization grew, for the southern 
half of the state. 


After eight years, Achenbach became 
secretary-treasurer of the Decatur Pro- 
duction Credit Association in Decatur. 
During 1945, because of the war-time 
manpower shortage, he filled the same 
office for the Jacksonville association. 


Achenbach left Decatur in August, 
1946, to become secretary-treasurer of the 
Fox Valley-Joliet Production Credit Asso- 
ciation in Geneva. 


In December, 1933, Darrell Achenbach 
married Marguerite McWard, a farm girl 
of Christian county, who taught in coun- 
tty schools of that area. The Achenbachs 
have a daughter, Kay Ellen, 11, and a 
son, Billy, 6. 
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Grass silage can’t be beat as a dairy feed, says Paul Montavon, 

(center) and father, Jim, (right). DeKalb County Farm Adviser 

WwW. C. Mummert, (left) agrees, says more than 200 DeKalb coun- 
ty farmers are feeding grass silage. 
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Paul, a veteran ham radio operator, says farmers should have 

inside hobby. He has reached 60 foreign countries with his 

powerful set. Montavon has numerous interests and a master’s 
degree in English from University of Wisconsin. 


Using Grass Silage in the Cash Grain Belt 


Montavons Find Cows Milk Better on Grass and Fewer Acres of Grass Fill Silo 


HEN YOU ask Paul Monta- 
von, DeKalb, what he thinks 
of grass silage as a feed, he 
has a quick answer and a ready 
proof of its value. 

“It’s a wonderful feed,’ he tells his 
visitors, adding, “here, taste it.” And 
it does taste good. Like sauerkraut, 
slightly pickled. And that’s just what 
they're calling it in the dairy belt, 
pickled grass. 

Paul and his father have had a great 
deal of experience with this new feed. 
They have been putting grasses into 
their silo for 10 seasons. ‘And we like 
it better and better,” they say. 

If you had your choice (and he does 
have) between an acre of corn and an 
acre of alfalfa for silage, which would 
you take, Paul was asked. Alfalfa, every- 
time, he answered. Here are his reasons. 

Paul and his father have found that 
cows milk better on grass silage (it’s 
the next thing to grass). It takes fewer 
acres of grass to fill a silo, and it’s a 
better feed for growing stock. 

The Montavons have a cement stave 
silo that normally takes 13 acres of 
corn to fill, or 20 acres of first cutting 
of alfalfa. It actually takes fewer acres 
of alfalfa, however, because of the 
second and third cuttings. 

“We like to look at it this way,” Jim, 
the father, said. “We can grow 20 
acres more of legumes, getting more 
grass and less crop into our rotation.” 
As a member of the DeKalb county soil 
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By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA Record 


conservation board, Jim is serious about 
saving his soil. 

Since the grass silage is high in pro- 
tein, the Montavons have found that 
dairy heifers. For feeding their high- 
producing dairy herd, they add grain 
but use only half as much purchased 
protein feed. 

The Montavons like to cut their grass 
for silage just a little before it’s mature 
enough for hay. In practice it works 
like this. The alfalfa is cut for silage 
first, a few day’s before it is ready for 
hay. When the silo is filled, the alfalfa 
is a little more mature, and is ready 
for cutting as hay. 

They still like to use a preservative, 
Paul said. They sprinkle 200 pounds 
of ground corn-and-cob meal per ton of 
grass over each load of silage as the 
wagons are being unloaded. They have 
never had a failure with this method. 

The hay goes in the silo two hours 
after it is cut, soon after the leaves 
have started to wilt. “We like to put 
ours in a little wetter than is generally 
recommended, when it has about 70 
per cent moisture,” Paul said. 

“We've tried several mixtures, but 
like brome and alfalfa best. Brome 


x * * 


beats timothy,” he added. They seed 
8 pounds of alfalfa and 12 of brome 
per acre. The brome is_mixed in with 
the oats at seeding time at a rate of 
six pounds of brome to one bushel of 
oats. 

Paul and his father do not claim to 
know all the answers about grass silage, 
but they have given thought to most 
of the questions you might ask. 

While talking about silage, Paul men- 
tioned he thought farmers needed in- 
door hobbies. His is radio. Paul is’a 
“ham” and is proud that he has sewed 
up 60 countries — from the Fiji Islands 
to Norway. 

By sewed up he means that he has es- 
tablished two-way contact with “hams” 
in these many countries — almost 
all the countries in the world. Paul's 
barnyard is a maze of transmitting 
wires. This leads Paul to say his most 
rewarding crop is his 5 acres of anten- 
nas. 

Paul and his father say that many of 
their neighbors are switching to leg- 
umes for silage. One neighbor has had 
success with a temporary silo. Another 
has tried blowing it in a pile, some- 
thing similar to the square open-air 
piles of pea-vine silage common in 
Lee county. 

There is still a good deal to learn 
about grass and legume silage. But his 
much the Montavons know after 10 
years of fruitful experience. It is a 
good, safe feed, ideal for milk pro- 
duction. 
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THE FARM WOODLOT 


Urge Reduction of Taxes on Woodlands 
In Illinois to the Point Where They Would 
Be More in Line With Income From Timber 


EDUCTION in taxes on farm 
woodlots to a point where they 
would be more in line with 
woodlot income was urged by 
President Charles B. Shuman 
of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation in addressing the first Illinois 
Forestry Congress held in October on 
the University of Illinois campus. 
President Shuman also called for im- 
proved market outlets for wood from 
farm forests, including cooperative 


marketing groups. 
The IAA president also pointed out 


Above: Illinois busi- 
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that greater stability, of farm prices 
would enable farmers to invest in im- 
provements for their woodlots instead 
of using all income for other farm 
operations. He also urged that private 
consulting firms, specializing in man- 
agement of farm lots, be established to 
take care of the work of laying out, 
planting and harvesting of farm timber. 


By CRESTON FOSTER 
Editor, IAA Record 


Plans also were discussed at the 
congress for setting up an organization 
to promote forestry in Illinois. Dr. 
J. N. Spaeth, chairman of the congress 
and head of the U. of I. forestry de- 
partment, was authorized to appoint a 
committee to recommend what type of 
Organization was needed to put the 
plan into effect. 

This committee will include farmers, 
lumber representatives, sportsmen, 
women’s clubs, conservationists and 
others interested in forestry. 

Possibilities of increased farm income 
through the growing of pulp wood 
was stressed by George W. Brooks, di- 
rector, department of research and edu- 
cation, National Brotherhood of Paper, 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Brooks said that finding a source of 
pulpwood is one of the most urgent 
problems of the paper industry today. 
Use of paper is increasing yearly by 
leaps and bounds and paper pulp 
sources are dwindling. The shortages of 
paper that have existed during and since 
the war have been due mainly to lack of 
wood pulp and not because of a lack 
of production machinery or manpower. 


John R. Fornof, publisher of the 
Streator Times-Press, and president of 
the U. of I. board of trustees, had 
earlier pointed out how much paper his 
publication used in a year, and how 
little pulpwood is produced in Illinois. 


Chester C. Davis, president of the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, de- 
clared that many farmers who treat 
trees as another crop are making money 
at it. 

Davis presented some estimates on 32 
southern Illinois counties with an 
average of 27,000 idle acres. 

Assume, he said, that this land if 
reforested eventually could produce 370 
board feet of timber per acre. At an 
$8 valuation per thousand board feet 
these 27,000 acres per county would 
yield $80,000 per year income. If the 
farmer owner would harvest the timber 
himself, an increased farm income of 
another quarter-million dollars could 
be had in each of the 32 counties, Davis 
said. 


Other points stressed at the congress 
were that Illinois (1) is not making the 
best use of its timber crop, and (2) 
is not making full use of the land best 
suited to growing forest crops. 


Dr. Spaeth pointed out that Illinois 
has 3.5 million acres of timberland 
now loafing on the job. With better 
management, this land could produce 
almost three times its present yield. 

Illinois has another 214 million acres 
of land that need reforesting because 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Grass silage can’t be beat as a dairy feed, says Paul Montavon, 

(center) and father, Jim, (right). DeKalb County Farm Adviser 

W. C. Mummert, (left) agrees, says more than 200 DeKalb coun- 
ty farmers are feeding grass silage. 


inside hobby. 


* 
ofl 


Paul, a veteran ham radio operator, says farmers should have 

He has reached 60 foreign countries with his 

powerful set. Montavon has numerous interests and a master’s 
degree in English from University of Wisconsin. 


Using Grass Silage in the Cash Grain Belt 


Montavons Find Cows Milk Better on Grass and Fewer Acres of Grass Fill Silo 


HEN YOU ask Paul Monta 
von, DeKalb, what he thinks 
of grass silage as a feed, he 
has a quick answer and a ready 
proot of its value. 

“It's a wonderful feed,” he tells his 
visitors, adding, “here, taste it.” And 
it does taste good. Like sauerkraut, 
slightly pickled. And that's just what 
they're calling it in the dairy belt. 
pickled grass. 

Paul and his father have had a great 
deal of experience with this new teed. 
They have been putting grasses into 
their silo tor 10 seasons. “And we like 
it better and better,” they say. 

If you had your choice (and he does 
have) between an acre of corn and an 
acre of alfalfa for silage, which would 
you take, Paul was asked. Alfalfa, every- 
time, he answered. Here are his reasons 

Paul and his father have found that 
cows milk better on grass silage (it’s 
the next thing to grass). It takes fewer 
acres of grass to fill a silo, and it’s a 
better feed for growing stock. 

The Montavons have a cement stave 
silo that normally takes 13 acres of 
corn to fall, or 20 acres of first cutting 
of alfalfa. It actually takes fewer acres 
of alfalfa, however, because of the 
second and third cuttings 

“We like to look at it this way,” Jim, 
the father, said. “We can grow 20 
acres more of legumes, getting more 
grass and less crop into our rotation.” 
As a member of the DeKalb county soil 
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By LEW REISNER 
Field Editor, IAA Record 


conservation board, Jim is serious about 
saving his soil. 

Since the grass silage 1s high in pro 
tein, the Montavons have tound that 
dairy heifers. For feeding their high- 
producing dairy herd, they add grain 
but use only half as much purchased 
protein feed. 

The Montavons like to cut their grass 
for silage just a little before it’s mature 
enough for hay. In practice it works 
like this. The alfalfa is cut for silage 
first, a few day’s before it 1s ready for 
hay. When the silo ts filled, the altalfa 
is a little more mature, and is ready 
for cutting as hay. 

They still like to use a preservative. 
Paul said. They sprinkle 200 pounds 
of ground corn-and-cob meal per ton otf 
grass over each load of silage as the 
wagons are being unloaded. They have 
never had a failure with this method 

The hay goes in the silo two hours 
after it is cut, soon after the leaves 
have started to wilt. ‘We like to put 
ours in a little wetter than ts generally 
recommended, when it has about 70 
per cent moisture.”’ Paul said 

“We've tried several mixtures, but 
like brome and alfalfa best 


Kk 


Brome 


beats timothy,” he added. They seed 
8 pounds of alfalfa and 12 of brome 
per acre. The brome is mixed in with 
the oats at seeding time at a rate o! 
six pounds of brome to one bushel of 
Oats. 

Paul and his father do not claim to 
know all the answers about grass silage, 
but they have given thought to most 
of the questions you might ask. 

While talking about silage, Paul men- 
tioned he thought farmers needed in- 
door hobbies. His is radio. Paul is‘a 
“ham” and is proud that he has sewed 
up 60 countries from the Fiji Islands 
to Norway. 

By sewed up he means that he has es- 
tablished two-way contact with “hams” 
in these many countries - almost 
all the countries in the world. Paul's 
barnyard is a maze of transmitting 
This leads Paul to say his most 
rew arding crop 1s his 5 acres of anten- 
nas. 

Paul and his father say that many of 
their neighbors are switching to leg- 
umes for silage. One neighbor has had 
success with a temporary silo. Another 
has tried blowing it in a pile. some- 
thing similar to the square open-air 
piles of pea-vine silage common. in 
Lee county. 

There is still a good deal to learn 
about grass and legume silage. But his 
much the Montavons know after 10 
years of fruitful experience. It is a 
good, safe feed, ideal for milk pro- 
duction. 
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THE FARM WOODLOT 


Urge Reduction of Taxes on Woodlands 
In Illinois to the Point Where They Would 


Be More in Line With Income From Timber 


EDUCTION in taxes on tarm 
woodlots to a point where they 
would be more in line with 
woodlot income was urged by 
President Charles B. Shuman 
of the Illinois Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation in addressing the first Illinois 
Forestry Congress held in October on 
the University of Illinois campus. 
President Shuman also called for im- 
proved market outlets for wood from 
farm forests, including 
marketing groups. 
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The IAA president also pointed out 
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that greater stability of farm prices 
would cnable farmers to invest in 1m- 
provements tor their woodlots instead 
of using all income for other farm 
operations. He also urged that private 
consulting firms, specializing in man- 
agement of farm lots, be established to 
take care of the work of laying out, 


planting and harvesting of farm timber. 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


Editor, IAA Record 
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“GI AG TRAINING 


Serious Young Farm Veterans Learn 
Finest Modern Agricultural Practices 
Through On-The-Job Programs 


HAT about the on-the-job training for veterans? 
Has it helped returning service men to get started 
farming? 

After talking to young veterans now farming 
on their own, the answer, you will find, is yes. 

It is helping in two ways. Through an extensive train- 
ing program that is employing the best in teaching talent. 
And through generous financial payments. 

Many of the teachers are vocational agricultural instruc- 
tors. Others are successful farmers, farm managers, and 
others, whose experience qualifies them to teach. 

One of these instructors, held in high esteem by his ex- 
GI students, is H. P. Erwin, who teaches in the Mattoon high 
school. He is one of 440 vocational agricultural teachers 
and 700 special instructors engaged as part-time teachers for 
veterans in Illinois. 

Erwin teaches a class of self-employed veterans, men 
farming for themselves. One of Erwin’s students is Fred 
Turner, 28-year old ex-army sergeant. His on-the-job train- 
ing under the guidance of Erwin, his instructor, has helped 
Turner in many ways. Turner and Erwin have worked to- 
gether well. 
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Student Fred Erwin (right) shows his instructor, H. P. Erwin his 

high-grade corn crop. in background is wide-sweeping grass 

waterway Erwin learned value of in G 1 vocational agricultural 
class. 


Young Turner was discharged from the army about 
three years ago and now farms 400 acres which he and his 
father rent. 

“One of the first problems I’ve had to tackle has been 
to check gully and sheet erosion,” Turner said recently. Here 
is how his on-the-job training helped. 

He took soil samples of all his fields and had the sam- 
ples tested at the Coles County Farm Bureau soils laboratory. 
This helped him establish soil-building legumes. 

Turner also has planted a large corn field on the con- 
tour. One of his biggest projects has been to hire a bull- 
dozer to grade shut a deep gully on the farm. Where this 
five-foot ditch once divided the field he now has successfully 
established a 200-feet-wide grass waterway. 

Through his GI classes Turner, with the help of his in- 
structor, mapped out a livestock program for his farm, con- 
sisting of a beef cow herd, a flock of ewes, and from 400 to 
500 hogs. 

The GI classes have enabled Turner to meet other vet- 
erans with similar problems and to talk things over with 
them. He used the school’s shop to build a grain wagon 
box, and the welder to fix broken machine parts. 


Appreciates the Help 


Turner, like most of the GI’s, appreciates the help it has 
given him. 

“I don’t think you'd find any group of veterans in any 
trade or profession who take their work in classes any more 
seriously than we do,” Turner said recently. 

This substantiates the word of J. E. Hill, chief of agri- 
cultural education for Illinois. 

“I believe that most of the bad situations have been 
eliminated. Attendance is excellent, absence is a rare thing. 
In my opinion, the present program is effective and is a good 
educational program.” 

What about the self-employed veteran as a student? 
“They make the best student a teacher could have in his 
classroom,” Erwin says. ‘Veterans are eager to learn. And 
equally important, if they are farming for themselves, they 
can put what they learn into practice.” 

The financial payments the program provides have been 
a lifesaver to such veterans as Ben Wither, 27, an ex-marine, 
who started farming this spring. He also farms near Mattoon 
in Coles county. 

Everything about Illinois farming was new to Wither. 
He moved up here last winter from Brightwater, Ark., for a 
second start. He had been com- 
pletely wiped out on his 44-acre 
chicken farm by a tornado that de- 
stroyed the town, killing among 
others, his sister’s baby and the baby’s 
paternal grandparents. 

“I needed help with every- 
thing,” Wither says. ‘The kind of 
machinery to buy, how and when 
to plant. And the | mapa to tide 
me over until my first crop, were a 
real lifesaver.” 

As a self-employed veteran with 
two dependents, Wither is entitled to 
$97.50 from the government, pro- 
vided his earnings over the year 
do not exceed $290 a month. 

The ceilings and payments vary, depending on the num- 


sw 


Bill Wither 
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. é > This is a statement of the ownership and tax paying position of the Farm Bureau service 
companies in Illinois. 

ae The Dlinois Farm Supply Company began operations in 1927. It was organized by farm 

leaders from seven counties. These counties had earlier set up their own local service companies 

aye and decided that they could increase their effectiveness by organizing a state-wide purchasing 

a company. They supplied $22,450.60 which was the first working capital of the Illinois Farm Sup- 

ply Company. Soon other counties set up their own local service companies and became mem- 

e 4 bers of the Illinois Farm Supply Company. They, too, sold sufficient capital stock to farmers to 

meet their needs for fixed assets and enough additional to provide their pro-rata share of the 

capital needs of Illinois Farm Supply Company. This policy is still in effect. To show how this 
works, let us consider two recent developments: 

In January, 1948, the Illinois Farm Supply Company purchased a corporation known as 
Pana Refining Company. This company has continued in operation under that name and is a 
Federal income tax paying corporation. Then in June, 1948, the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 
with two other large midwestern co-operatives, purchased the Premier Petroleum Company of 

oy Longview, Texas. To finance our share of these and other transactions, the 105 member com- 
panies bought and paid for $3,500,000.00 in additional capital stock of the Illinois Farm Supply 
‘ @ Company. To do this, these member companies not only sold this $3,500,000.00 but also another 
Sn $1,000,000.00 in stock for their own capital needs. The extra $1,000,000.00 was used to cover 

improvements and additions to their own local facilities. 
co Today, after almost twenty-two years of operations, the farmers of Illinois have directly 
and indirectly invested in Illinois Farm Supply Company and its 105 member companies $10.- 
707.750.00 in capital stock. These farmers are the real owners of the $10,868,700.00 worth of fixed 

assets at depreciated value. 

These Farm Bureau service companies and Illinois Farm Supply Company pay Federal 
> income taxes. In fact, they pay the same kind of taxes that your business does. All monies paid 
out in capital stock dividends are subject to taxation. Moreover, all monies retained in the 
capital structure of the company are taxed. Combined Federal income tax payments of these 
rae 105 Farm Bureau service companies and Illinois Farm Supply Company and its subsidiaries 
in 1948 will approximate $1,000,000.00. 

Our farmers paid for what they own with cash. The earnings of these operations are 
distributed to the farmers in cash — $28,942,018.00 has been paid out in patronage refunds 
since 1927 without any strings attached. During this same period in addition these companies 
om @ have paid dividends on capital stock in the total amount of $2,355,938.00. 

. Expansion, either in the county companies or in the Illinois Farm Supply Company, has 
1 been financed by money invested by farmers in their local county companies, and these local 
«> companies in turn have invested a part of this money in the capital stock of the Illinois Farm 

Supply Company. THIS EXPANSION HAS NOT COME FROM RETAINED TAX-FREE EARNINGS. 
«\eo This open letter is written in the interest of better understanding. We strive to be good 
citizens, good businessmen, boosters of American free enterprise. and fair competitors. 
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Student Fred Erwin (right) shows his instructor, H. P. Erwin his 

high-grade corn crop. In background is wide-sweeping grass 

waterway Erwin learned value of in G | vocational agricultural 
class. 


Young Turner was discharged from the army about 
three years ago and now farms 400 acres which he and his 
father rent. 

“One of the first problems I’ve had to tackle has been 
to check gully and sheet erosion,” Turner said recently. Here 
is how his on-the-job training helped. 

He took soil samples ot all his fields and had the sam- 
ples tested at the Coles County Farm Bureau soils laboratory 
This helped him establish soil-building legumes. 

Turner also has planted a large corn field on the con- 
tour. One of his biggest projects has been to hire a bull: 
dozer to grade shut a deep gully on the farm. Where this 
five-toot ditch once divided the field he now has successfully 
established a 200-feet-wide grass waterway 

Through his GI classes Turner, with the help of his in- 
structor, mapped out a livestock program for his farm, con- 
sisting of a beef cow herd, a flock of ewes, and from 400 to 
500 hogs. 

The GI classes have enabled Turner to meet other vet- 
erans with similar problems and to talk things over with 
them. He used the school’s shop to build a grain wagon 
box, and the welder to fix broken machine parts. 


Appreciates the Help 


Turner, like most of the GI's, appreciates the help it has 
given him. 

"I don’t think you'd find any group of veterans in any 
trade or profession who take their work in classes any more 
seriously than we do,” Turner said recently. 

This substantiates the word of J. E. Hill, chief of agri 
cultural education for Illinois. 

“T believe that most of the bad situations have been 
eliminated. Attendance is excellent, absence is a rare thing. 
In my opinion, the present program is effective and is a good 
educational program.” 

What about the self-employed veteran as a_ student? 
They make the best student a teacher could have in his 
classroom,” Erwin says. ‘‘Veterans are eager to learn. And 

equally important, if they are farming for themselves, they 
can put w hat they learn into practice. 

The financial payments the program provides have been 
a lifesaver to such veterans as Ben Wither, 27, an ex-marine, 
who started farming this spring. He also farms near Mattoon 
in Coles county. 

Everything about Illinois farming was new to Wither. 
He moved up here last winter from Brightwater, Ark., for a 
second start. He had beén com- 
pletely wiped out on his 44-acre 
chicken farm by a tornado that de- 
stroyed the town, killing among 
others, his sister's baby and the baby’s 
paternal grandparents. 

“IT needed help with  every- 
thing,” Wither says. “The kind 
machinery to buy, how and whe y 
to plant. And the Sarnia to tic 
me over until my first cr op, were 
real lifesaver.” 

As a self-employed veteran with 
two dependents, Wither is entitled to 
$97.50 from the government, pro- 

Bill Wither vided his earnings over the year 
do not exceed $290 a month. 
The ceilings and payments vary, depending on the num- 
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: TO THE BUSINESSMEN AND FARMERS OF RURAL ILLINOIS: 


This is a statement of the ownership and tax paying position of the Farm Bureau service 
companies in Illinois. 
may) The Illinois Farm Supply Company began operations in 1927. It was organized by farm 

leaders from seven counties. These counties had earlier set up their own local service companies 

. and decided that they could increase their effectiveness by organizing a state-wide purchasing 

is company. They supplied $22,450.60 which was the first working capital of the Illinois Farm Sup- 

ply Company. Soon other counties set up their own local service companies and became mem- 

bers of the Illinois Farm Supply Company. They, too, sold sufficient capital stock to farmers to 

meet their needs for fixed assets and enough additional to provide their pro-rata share of the 

capital needs of Illinois Farm Supply Company. This policy is still in effect. To show how this 
works, let us consider two recent developments: 

In January, 1948, the Illinois Farm Supply Company purchased a corporation known as 
Pana Refining Company. This company has continued in operation under that name and is a 
Federal income tax paying corporation. Then in June, 1948, the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 
with two other large midwestern co-operatives, purchased the Premier Petroleum Company of 
Longview. Texas. To finance our share of these and other transactions, the 105 member com 
panies bought and paid for $3,500,000.00 in additional capital stock of the Illinois Farm Supply 
° Company. To do this, these member companies not only sold this $3,500,000.00 but also another 
- $1,000.000.00 in stock for their own capital needs. The extra $1.000,000.00 was used to cover 
improvements and additions to their own local facilities. 

Today, after almost twenty-two years of operations, the farmers of Illinois have directly 
and indirectly invested in Illinois Farm Supply Company and its 105 member companies $10.- 
707,750.00 in capital stock. These farmers are the real owners of the $10,868.700.00 worth of fixed 
assets at depreciated value. 

These Farm Bureau service companies and Illinois Farm Supply Company puy Federal 

. income taxes. In fact, they pay the same kind of taxes that your business does. All monies paid 
out in capital stock dividends are subject to taxation. Moreover, all monies retained in the 
capital structure of the company are taxed. Combined Federal income tax payments of these 

e? 105 Farm Bureau service companies and Illinois Farm Supply Company and its subsidiaries 
in 1948 will approximate $1,000,000.00. 

Our farmers paid for what they own with cash. The earnings of these operations are 
distributed to the farmers in cash — $28.942,018.00 has been paid out in patronage refunds 
since 1927 without any strings attached. During this same period in addition these companies 

= > have paid dividends on capital stock in the total amount of $2,355,938.00. 

Expansion, either in the county companies or in the Illinois Farm Supply Company, has 
been financed by money invested by farmers in their local county companies, and these local 


=. companies in turn have invested a part of this money in the capital stock of the Illinois Farm 

Supply Company. THIS EXPANSION HAS NOT COME FROM RETAINED TAX-FREE EARNINGS. 

- This open letter is written in the interest of better understanding. We strive to be good 
rs citizens, good businessmen, boosters of American free enterprise. and fair competitors. 
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ARMERS are just beginning to 
make use of the corporation as 
other economic groups of people 
have made use of it for years. 
According to Raymond Miller, 
former president of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation, the principal rea- 
son that farmers have not been able 
to advance their standard of living 
as have city groups, is because they 
have not availed themselves of the 
corporation and the benefits that might 
be derived from it. 

As an example, an incorporated city 
is classified as a muncipal corporation. 
When a city gets its corporate charter, 
under the law, it can avail itself of the 
taxing power. This power, along with 
other advantages, has enabled residents 
of a municipal corporation to enjoy ad- 
vantages that the farmer does not have 
operating as an individual. 

A municipality can construct a sewer 
system. It can have available the best 
engineering service for laying out that 
sewer system and for determining the 
size of the main sewer and its various 
tributaries. It can have available to it 
construction crews which can put in a 
sewer system in accordance with engi- 
neering blueprints. In other words, it 
can bring a sewer system to the door 
of the city resident. 

When that city resident decides to 
modernize his home and put in a bath- 
room, he of course has fixtures installed 
and pays a moderate charge for a con- 
nection to the municipal sewer. True, he 
has paid some taxes for the constrution 


The CORPORATION 
and the FARMER 


Farmers Are Beginning To Take Full 
Advantage Of The Corporate Organization 
As Other Economic Groups Have For Years 


By GEORGE E. METZGER, 
1AA Field Secretary 


of that sewer, but through the power of 
the corporation he, along with this 


‘neighbors and fellow townsmen, has 


constructed a system to meet the re- 
quirements of the law and health regu- 
lations. 

If the farmer should decide to 
modernize his home, we will assume 
that he will be at the same expense as 
a city resident in installing bathroom 
fixtures, and probably the same expense 
in carrying the sewage from his bath- 
room a reasonable distance from his 
house. But when he has done that, he 
still lacks a sewerage system = which 
he must have installed at his own 
expense. To be safe, he must install a 
septic tank and arrange to protect his 
own water supply. In many instances, 
these expenses have put the thing out 
of his reach. 

The same can be said of a municipal 
water system, which the farmer him- 
self must supply when he attempts 
to modernize his own residence. So, 
the corporation has distinct advantages 
that the farmer, as an individual, does 
not have. 

A similar illustration might be used 
in the case of an electric company. The 
utility corporation, through its corpo- 
rate powers, can service a city at mod- 
erate cost. Before the days of REA, if 
the farmer wanted electricity, he was 
generally called upon by the electric 
companies to construct his own line or 
do it jointly with neighbors, and then 
to virtually give the line to the com- 


pany. 


He had the same expense as his city 
neighbor. In addition, he had a hook- 
up charge to the main line. Above that, 
in many instances, he was required to 
guarantee a high minimum amount per 
month. He did not have the advantages 
of the corporate structure until REA 
came along. Many of our farmers now 
have electricity and have it at a reason- 
able rate. 


We might multiply these examples of 
the corporate structure. Farmers are 
just beginning to use it. Someone may 
argue that we have had farmer co- 
operative elevators for a number of 
years and that that is a corporate struc- 
ture. True it is, and it has served the 
farmers of the various communities 
well, but until recently, that corporate 
structure has not been expanded in such 
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FARMERS BOUGHT AT RETAIL PRICES.... 


a way that it would tie these local co- 
operatives together and bring to the 
community additional benefits to be 
derived from large corporate organiza- 
tion. 

The corporate set-up which the farm- 
er ordinarily uses is a little different 
from that commonly used in the cities. 
The farmer likes the cooperative way 
of using the corporation. The ordinary 
corporation entering its business field 
does so generally for profit. Its profits 
are distributed on the basis of capital 
investment. Its control is based largely 
On capital investment. 

Under the cooperative set-up, the 
return on capital is limited, In a true 
cooperative, the return for invested 
capital cannot be more than 8 per cent. 
It may be considerably less than 8 per 
cent. When the fixed return has been 
paid on invested capital, then any 
amount of earnings, aside from paged 
reasonable reserves, are allocated in the 
form of stock or certificates or cash to 
the members in proportion to the 
business they have done with the co- 
operative. In virtually all other re- 
spects, the cooperative resembles the 
general corporation very closely. * 

The cooperative must serve its mem- 
bers. It must always be a leader in 
its field. Therefore, it must be aggres- 
sive and progressive. Farmers are the 
one economic group that buy most of 
the material they use in a retail market 
and sell most of their products in a 
wholesale market. This is contrary to 
the conventional way of doing business. 

The general policy of cooperatives 
operating in Illinois is to sell at the 
going price. Earnings or savings are 
tefunded to the member in proportion 
to the business he has done with the 
concern. 

In a marketing cooperative, the or- 
ganization again should merchandise 
quality products. For the most part, 
our marketing cooperatives buy the prod- 
uct from the farmer and take title to it. 
They pay the going market price ex- 
cept in some instances, they make the 
market. 

A year or so ago Illinois Livestock 
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Marketing Association opened a couple 
of new cooperative concentration points 
in the western part of the state. sheir 
bid to the farmer for livestock was 
good enough that it raised almost im- 
mediately the price level 50 cents to 
75 cents per hundred pounds live 
weight of hogs. The difficulty this co- 
operative had was taking care of all hogs 
that were offered. The margin has nar- 
rowed as competitors were forced to 
higher prices. 

Our cooperative creameries, when 
they started operation in _ Illinois, 
raised the going price level to a con- 
siderable extent. Sometimes, the farmer 
member of these cooperatives is in- 


FARMERS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES... 


clined to measure his marketing. co- 
Operative by the amount of cash 
dividend he receives. This is an 
erroneous conception of the cooperative 
on his part. He should also take into 
consideration the increase in the mar- 
ket level. 

If the cooperative raised the market 
level of butterfat a nickel a pound, 
or as in the case that has been cited 
on hogs in western Illinois, the farmer 
marketing through old-line competition 
benefited as well as the farmer market- 
ing through the cooperative. The mar- 
keting or purchasing cooperative can- 
not just be a standby organization. To 
force competition to do what is right, 
it must have the active and aggressive 
support of its members. 

There may be times when competi- 
tion will attempt to squeeze out a co- 
operative. Unless members come to its 
rescue, they may lose the very thing 
that they set up and financed to serve 
them. So in addition to the cooperative 
serving the member and making it 
profitable for him to be a member, the 
member himself must exercise some 
degree of loyalty toward that coopera- 
tive for its protection. 

Many cooperatives operate on narrow 
margins. Sometimes these narrow 
margins are brought about by the co- 
operative itself. Under such conditions. 
it must have able management and it 
must have volume. The supplying of 


volume becomes the responsibili.y of 
the member. 

There is one other responsibility 
which both the member and the co- 
Operative organization itself must as- 
sume. Local cooperatives often operate 
at a disadvantage when in competition 
with old-line corporations that operate 
over a wide expanse of country. The 
old-line can raise prices in the vicinity 
of the local cooperative. They can 
lower them elsewhere where such com- 
petition is not in the picture. 

With a monopolistic trend in the 
combining of local corporations into gi- 
gantic organizations and with a monop- 
olistic tendency on the part of 
organized labor, farmer cooperatives 
have no choice except to merge and 
cooperate for their own advantage. One 
of the hardest jobs I have ever en- 
countered is to get cooperatives to co- 
operate. Many managers and many 
boards of directors of local cooperatives 
will not cooperate, in the way they ex- 
pect their farmer members to cooperate 
with them. 

Large cooperatives closely knit and 
commanding tremendous volumes of 
business, operating on relatively narrow 
margins, must come into the picture if 
the full use of the corporate structure 
is going to be made available to the 
rank and file of farmers. Illinois farmers 
now have the opportunity to make wide 
use of the corporate structure. 


BUT FARMERS FINALLY “Gor wisE ! * 


Membership of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association is now above 
155,000. Cooperative marketing and 
purchasing organizations of one kind 
or another are available to most of these 
members. Some of these local coopera- 
tives need merging. Many of them need 
closer tie-ins with their statewide and 
regional cooperatives. Such understand- 
ing is necessary on the part of members 
to bring about the reorganization that 
is necessary if our cooperatives are to 
be of the greatest value and render the 
greatest service to their members and 
to agriculture as a whole. 
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Talkfesters and Drivers 


EARLY 200 talkfesters and 
skilled drivers took part in the 
district activities — Oct. 18-28. 
Not to be overlooked are the 
loyal supporters who accom- 

panied the participants and who cheered 
them on. There 
were 120 talkfesters 
from 53 counties. 
Most encouraging 
was the high quality 
of the _ speeches 
given by the talk- 
festers from all over 
the state. 

The wel l- pre - 
pared talks indi- 
cated much previ- 
ous preparation 
through study and 
practice. Both fac- 
tors are necessary 
for clear thinking 
and good speaking, and both result in 
good leadership for agriculture.  Vir- 
ginia Johnson, Adams, stands as a good 
example of one who spoke with great 
emphasis upon her topic, “An Ounce 
of Insurance Protection Prevents a Ton 
of Grief.” 

The skilled drivers’ program on the 
district level was supported by 75 
drivers from 40 counties. This year 
around 2,500 Rural Youthers took the 
wsitten test in skilled driving and many 
of these engaged in actual performance 
and skill tests in the local counties. 
These figures are an increase over last 
year when there were 72 drivers se- 
lected for district contests from a field 
of 1,500 young people who engaged in 
county contests. 

In driving their automobiles, as was 
true in speech activities, practice helped 
the participants. It was evident that 
counties which had engaged in actual 
driving contests had received practice 
in various driving tests and made better 
scores in the districts than participants 
from counties which did not have 
county contests. 


Virginia Johnson 


Program Planning 


Programs for county meetings are 
always a timely topic for consideration. 
Now that corn picking is being com- 
pleted many Rural Youth members will 
have more time for preparation for 
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By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
Young Peoples Activities 


Richard Belsley, high point driver, Taze- 
well, shows how difficult it was to make a 
perfect score in serpentine driving at the 


Petersburg contest by not touching or 
knocking over any standards which were 
set in a line 24 feet apart. 


solid but interesting educational fea- 
tures for future county meetings, A 
source of help heretofore not available 
is the newly formed county Public 
Relations Committees which have been 
organized under Farm Bureau in nearly 
all counties of the state. These public 
relations committees are made up of 
“minutemen” who are wide awake and 
alert upon issues effecting agricultural 
life within the county, state, and the 
nation. 

These five-man committees are made 
up of farmers who can discuss with 
groups or individuals preparing to lead 
discussions upon such. specific topics 
as road improvement, taxation, safety, 
animal health, rural schools, legislation, 
and Farm Bureau cooperatives, as well as 
topics of general interest to agriculture. 
By contacting your Farm Bureau pres- 
ident or Farm office, Rural Youthers 
may find out who are the members of 
the public relations committees. Re- 
member, they are there to help you as 
young farm people upon the problems 
which effect your living. 


County Activities 


The Marengo Club of McHenry had 
Farm Adviser W. H. Tammeus discuss 
Bang’s disease at their October meeting. 


RURAL YOUTH 


He also presented a movie showing 
how serum and virus are prepared. 


Brown heard Nelson Workman, gen- 
eral agent of IAA insurance, in an 
interesting talk on life insurance. 

Stephenson is rolling along at a good 
rate. In a recent meeting with a number 
of guests present, 15 new members 
were received into the group. Elwood 
T. Baker of Farm Bureau-Farm Man- 
agement, showed slides relative to his 
work. Also Miss Joyce Baltzer of 
Dakota spoke on the United Nations. 


“The Whiteside of Rural Youth,” 
newsletter of Whiteside, carried a time- 
ly full-page article just before Nov. 2 
upon voting procedure, and a challenge 
for every eligible voter to fulfill his 
duty and exercise the democratic priv- 
ilege of voting. Commendable work! 
Keep it up! 

The county Rural Youth newsletters 
are always welcome (and read) in the 
office of Young People’s Activities. 
Special recognition goes to Montgomery 
for their new “Chit Chat’ and to 
Sangamon’s and Will’s new, but as yet 
unnamed, newsletters. 


National Rural Youth 


There are now 12 states in the Na- 
tional Rural Youth Organization under 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
They are: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, New 
Hampshire, Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, and’ Wisconsin. Minnesota and 
Oklahoma are the new members re- 
ceived in 1948. 

It is proposed by the agricultural 
agent of the Gulf, Mobile, and Ohio 
Railroad that his company be permitted 
to give some form of recognition to 
some of the Rural Youth county groups 
in the 29 counties which the railroad 
serves. Bases of evaluating the activi- 


ties of counties have been suggested to © 


be upon administration, (constitution, 
by-laws, minutes, parliamentary pro- 
cedure), community service, and recrea- 
tion. It is suggested by the G. M. and 
O. that the project be carried through 
the Rural Youth department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 


Illinois is a long state, extending from 37 
degrees latitude in the south to approxi- 
mately 42 degrees and 30 seconds in the ex- 
treme north. 
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FUN FOR KIDS- 
WORRY FOR DRIVERS 


December -—— time for snow balls and sliding. And 
time, too, for icy roads, and treacherous driving. 

Brakes don’t mean much on glassy highways, but 
careful driving does! That’s why Country Mutual 
Casualty Company discounts unfavorable weather 
conditions in favor of extra driving caution — slow, 
careful speeds. 

Over a period of 21 years Country Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company has found the risks of insurance less by 
insuring only Farm Bureau Members whose safer driv- 
ing conditions have made them a preferred risk. This 
means greater protection at far less cost, and with a 
company cooperatively owned by you, where savings 
are passed back to you each year in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Ask our friendly Country Mutual Casualty coun- 
sellor why it PAYS to insure with yoar own company 
for greater protection at less cost. 
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careful driving does! hat’s why Country Mutual 
Casualty Company discounts unfavorable weather 
conditions in favor of extra driving caution slow, 


careful speeds. 

Over a period of 21 years Country Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company has found the risks of insurance less by 
insuring only Farm Bureau Members whose safer driv- 
ing conditions have made them a preferred risk. This 
means greater protection at far less cost, and with a 
company cooperatively owned by you, where savings 
are passed back to you each year in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Ask our friendly Country Mutual Casualty coun- 
sellor why it PAYS to insure with yoar own company 
for greater protection at less cost. 
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COUNTRY DOCTOR 


Dr. Hoyt, Roseville, Is Honored as 
Illinois’ Outstanding General Practitioner \ 


N DOWNTOWN Roseville, popu- 
lation 1000, the citizens have erected 
this sign: 

“Reserved for physician by order 
of the village board. 
Fine $5.” 

It is a token of es- 
teem by the towns- 
men to ‘‘Doc’’ Hoyt, 
the town’s only 
physician, who has 
recently been chosen 
by the Illinois State 
Medical Society as 
the outstanding 
general practitioner 
in Illinois. 

The sign was put 
there to end the parking problems of 
Roseville’s busiest citizen. The rural 
area Dr. L. T. Hoyt serves has a popu- 
lation of about 4,000. It comprises 


Dr. Hoyt 


HE LATEST in logging machinery 
was demonstrated recently to 
more than 700 farmers, foresters 
and sawmill operators during the 
first Illinois Logging Equipment 

Show staged in the Kaskaskia Experi- 
mental Forest near Harrisburg. 

The show was planned by the de- 
partment of forestry of the University 
of Illinois and the Central States Forest 
Experiment Station. 


Visitors entering the forest area 


watched chain saws felling trees. They 
saw the various makes of new saws 
and compared the techniques of the 
operators doing the work of felling and 
bucking. 


This is a self-loading attachment for log trucks. 
log is being removed from the forest during the show and loaded 
for hauling to the sawmill. 
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Henderson and Knox counties. 

Dr. Hoyt is an outstanding example 
of the type of country doctor the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association and the 
Illinois State Medical Society are seek- 
ing to attract to rural areas through 
their jointly-sponsored student medical 
loan plan. 

Under this plan medical students are 
granted loans up to $5,000 to finance 
their medical education. In return, 
they agree to practice in counties in 
Illinois where rural doctors are needed. 

Loans have been granted to three 
medical students who enrolled last fall 
for their first year of work in Chicago 
medicals schools. 

Dr. Hoyt is held in high esteem a- 
mong his colleagues for the quality of 
his medical and surgical work. His aid 
as a consultant is frequently sought in 
diagnostic problems. 


FARMERS SEE 

MODERN LOGGING 

DEMONSTRATION 
® 


With the trees felled and bucked, 
the skidding and yarding equipment 
took over, and the large tractors, sul- 
kies, log carts and hydraulic lift bars 
were put to work. 


Here an oak 


He was praised for keeping up with 
the new developments in medical litera- 
ture and techniques despite his heavy 
work schedule, colleagues for the 
quality of his medical and surgical 
work. 

As a loyal member of his community, 
Dr. Hoyt has served on the local board 
of education and has been active in 
establishing a modern health program 
in Roseville, with emphasis on pre- 
ventative medicine and immunization. 


He is president of the county chapter 
of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis and is a member of the 
county tuberculosis district board. 

He is also know to Farm Bureau 
members as the chief examiner for 
Country Life Insurance Company in 
Warren county. 

Raised a country boy at Good Hope, 
McDonough county, he came to Chi- 
cago for his medical work, and was 
graduated from Rush Medical College. 


After his internship at West Subur- 
ban Hospital in Oak Park, he went back 
to the country, P alge seven years in 
Raritan, Henderson county, before 
moving to Roseville. 


Wood chopping and sawing contests, 
traditional logging show stunts, were 
held during the noon hour. 

The afternoon was devoted to log- 
loading demonstrations and sawmill 
operations, One of the new machines 
shown was a self-loading attachment 
for log trucks. 

Final sawmill operations were per- 
formed by two portable mills. Both 
were diesel-powered. 

Men in charge of the show estimated 
that more than half a million dollars 
worth of logging machinery and equip- 
ment was demonstrated during the day. 

Registration cards showed visitors 
from 12 states, including Illinois. 


This winch and sulky is skidding a white oak log from the forest 
to area where it will be loaded on trucks to be taken to the 
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Donna Jean Egbert, 6 months old, Schuyler $5 AWARD PICTURE. Half-mile-long crowds line up to see Freedom Train, center, 
county, plays he-loves-me, he-loves-me-not as at George Rogers Clark Memorial, Vincennes, Ind. Snapped by Fay Geitzinger, 
her terrier puppy stands beside her table. lawrence, from Wabash bridge built at exact spot where Lincoln crossed river. 
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Lover's Leap at Starved Rock park, showing Joyce Blair, Greene county, goes western 
dam on Illinois river taken by Ester Widolff, with dog and snow horse of her own 
Lee. . making. 
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Two girls at play. Bride is Lois Gocken, 9, Year-old Border collie owned by 
Ogle county, groom is her cousin, Marion, David Hall, La Salle county, climbs Mr. and Mrs. Frank Becker, Jo Daviess county, 
also 9. 10-foot vertical ladder. celebrate their golden wedding day with feast. 
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Henderson and Knox counties. 

Dr. Hoyt is an outstanding example 
of the type of country doctor the Ili- 
nois Agricultural Association and the 
I}linois State Medical Society are seek- 
ing to attract to rural areas through 
their jointly-sponsored student medical 
loan plan 

Under this plan medical students are 
granted loans up to $5,000 to finance 
their medical education. In return, 
they agree to practice in counties in 
Illinois where rural doctors are needed. 

Loans have been granted to three 
medical students who enrolled last fall 
for their first year of work in Chicago 
medicals schools. 

Dr. Hoyt is held in high esteem a- 
mong his colleagues for the quality of 
his medical and surgical work. His aid 
as a consultant is frequently sought in 
diagnostic problems. 


He was praised tor keeping up with 
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ture and techniques despite his heavy 
work schedule. colleagues tor the 
quality ot his medical and 
work 
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As a loyal member of his community. 
Dr. Hoyt has served on the local board 
of education and has been active in 
establishing a modern health program 
in Roseville, with emphasis on pre- 
ventative medicine and immunization. 


He is president of the county chapter 
of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis and 1s a member of the 
county tuberculosis district board. 


He is also know to Farm Bureau 
members as the chief examiner for 
Country Life Insurance Company in 
Warren county. 

Raised a country boy at Good Hope, 
McDonough county, he came to Chi- 
cago for his medical work, and was 
graduated from Rush Medical College. 


After his internship at West Subur- 
ban Hospital in Oak Park, he went back 
to the country, practicing seven years in 
Raritan, Henderson county. before 
moving to Roseville. 


HE LATEST in logging machinery 
was demonstrated recently to 
more than 700 farmers, foresters 
and sawmill operators during the 
first Illinois Logging Equipment 

Show staged in the Kaskaskia Experi- 
mental Forest near Harrisburg. 

The show was planned by the de- 
partment of forestry of the University 
of Illinois and the Central States Forest 
Experiment Station. 


Visitors entering the forest area 


watched chain saws felling trees. They 
saw the various makes of new saws 
and compared the techniques of the 
operators doing the work of felling and 


bucking. 


This is a self-loading atlachment for log trucks. 
log is being removed from the forest during the show and loaded 
for hauling to the sawmill. 
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FARMERS SEE 
MODERN LOGGING 


DEMONSTRATION 
@ 


With the trees felled and bucked, 
the skidding and yarding equipment 
took over, and the large tractors, sul- 
kies, log carts and hydraulic lift bars 
were put to work. 


Here an oak 


Wood chopping and sawing contests, 
traditional logging show stunts, were 
held during the noon hour. 

The afternoon was devoted to log- 
loading demonstrations and sawmill 
operations. One of the new machines 
shown was a self-loading attachment 
for log trucks. 

Final sawmill operations were per- 
formed by two portable mills. Both 
were diesel-powered. 

Men in charge of the show estimated 
that more than half a million dollars 
worth of logging machinery and equip- 
ment was demonstrated during the day. 

Registration cards showed visitors 
from 12 states, including Illinois. 


This winch and sulky is skidding a white oak log from the forest 
to area where it will be loaded on trucks to be taken to the 


sawmill. 
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i Donna Jean Egbert, 6 months old, Schuyler 
{ county, plays he-loves-me, he-loves-me-not as 
- her terrier puppy stands beside her table. 
t 
> 
Bur eau 
P 
Folks 
| / / t 
e Lover’s Leap at Starved Rock park, showing 
' dam on Illinois river taken by Ester Widolff, 
- lee. 
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, 
Two girls at play. Bride is Lois Gocken, 9, Year-old Border collie owned by 
Ogle county, groom is her cousin, Marion, David Hall, La Salle county, climbs 
also 9. 10-foot vertical ladder. 


DECEMBER, 1948 


$5 AWARD PICTURE. Half-mile-long crowds line up to see Freedom Train, center, 
at George Rogers Clark Memorial, Vincennes, Ind. Snapped by Fay Geitzinger, 
lawrence, from Wabash bridge built at exact spot where Lincoln crossed river. 


Joyce Blair, Greene county, goes western 
with dog and snow horse of her own 
making. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Becker, Jo Daviess county, 
celebrate their golden wedding day with feast. 
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Four scholarship award winners in a 4-H “better methods” activity project received 
awards from B. I. Budd, president of Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. The 
winners, left to right, are Thelma Thomas, Livingston county; Anita Reaman, and Marvin 
Subbert, both of Kankakee county, and William Hubbard, Jr.; Ogle. 


ORE than 80 4-H Club boys and 
girls from 21 northern Illinois 
counties — all winners in this 
year’s “better methods’ activity 
— were honored by business 
leaders and national 4-H officials Oct. 
30 in Chicago at a special 4-H “achieve- 
ment” day. 
' The winners include two boys and 
two girls from each of the 21 counties. 
The boy and girl winner in each county 
received U. S. savings bonds and the 
runners-up were awarded all-expense 
camping trips for 1949 to Camp Shaw- 
Waw-Nas-See near Kankakee. The 
“better methods” activity aims at im- 
proving farm and home chores. 


In addition, four top winners, two 
boys and two girls, were awarded $200 
educational scholarships. They were 
Thelma Esther Thomas, Livingston 
county; Anita Reaman and Marvin 
Subbert, both of Kankakee county, and 
William Hubbard, Jr., Ogle. 

The scholarship winners were picked 
by county farm and home advisers in 
cooperation with the University of 
Illinois 4-H club staff. 


Other winners and runners-up in each 
county were: David L. Lampert, Phyllis 
Holmes, Clifford Peacock and Marlene 
Turner, Boone county; Donald Linneman, 
Jeanne Dettman, Edwin Linneman and 
Shirley Landwehr, Cook; John Huftalin, 
Clara Mae Anderson, Donald Huftalin and 
Joanne Quinc, DeKalb. 

‘George R. Heimann, Caryl Towsley, 
Clarence Mack, and Betty Mae Smith, Du- 
Page; James Williams, Eleanor McGuam, 
Batt Maher and Barbara Dorheim, Grundy; 
Kenneth Lange, Marjory Bailey, and Susan- 
nah Alfredson, Kane. 
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Eugene Novack, Dolores Essington, Rod- 
ney Ohm and Betty Ranz, Kankakee; Floyd 
Hutchings, Dolores Naffziger, George Con- 
nell and Beverly Chamberlin, Lake. 

Bill Stassell, Joan Watts, Betty Ackland, 
Lee; Edward Masching, Delores Collins, 
Owen Pratt and Wyvonna Rose, Livingston; 
Eugene Kunkel, Peggy Ransom and Rena 


, Bade, Marshall-Putnam. 


Richard Jacobson, Angela Week, Wendell 
Calhoon and Lucy Raffel, McHenry; Melvin 
McCaw, Barbara Guthrie and Joan Nelson, 
Mercer; William C. Coffman, Carol Schu- 
maker, Robert Ruthe and Reita Pope, Ogle. 

Robert Scholl, Frances Adams, David 
Keiser and Bertha Jean Kieser, Stark; Nathan 
Kubly, Evelyn Rosenstiel, Lorris Bowers and 
Carolyn Giessel, Stephenson. 

Tom MHousenga, Doris Knox, Orville 
Goodenough and Darlene Bielman, *White- 
side; Vernon Lankenau, Jane Wisherd, Ken- 
neth Heisner and Dorothy Kohl, Will; 
ae Schertz and James Cornwall, Wood- 
ord. 


What About Next 
Year's Corn, Hog Crop? 


A RE you thinking now about your next 
year’s corn and hog crop? Are you in 
doubt about support prices? If you are, 
here are some figures from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that may help in 
your planning. 

Hog prices are to be supported at 90 
per cent of parity through 1949. Hog 
prices are not expected to drop to this 
support level during the present period 
October-March. 

Support prices for hogs are figured 
twice a year on the basis of parity prices 
on March 15 and Sept. 15. The Sept. 15 
parity was $18.20 a hundred on hogs, 
while the average price received by farm- 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 


Rural School Relations 


Aue THE survey committee pro- 

osals not already voted on will be 
voted up or down by the people before 
March 1, 1949. 

Shall we wait to reorganize schools 
until everything is favorable? We 
might say, “Shall we wait to get mar- 
ried until we have ‘enough’ money 
laid by, or until we have picked out 
and paid for the type of home we 
want?” If we did, most of us would 
never get married. 

Some people have said that roads, the 
tax structure, public opinion are not 
ready for reorganization. If we wait 
until everything is ready, there won't be 
much reorganization. Those same limi- 
tations have existed for many years and 
have been weighed and considered of 
secondary importance in every one of 
the over 160 new community unit dis- 
tricts that have been set up. 

We now have a statewide program of 
school reorganization under way. We 
have an opportunity in each of our own 
counties to follow through on school 
reorganizations proposed by the school 
survey committees or to make other 
plans more to our liking. 

We learn to walk by taking one step 
at a time. We now have an opportunity 
to take the reorganization step and thus 
provide the conditions in which a 
sound educational program can de- 
velop. We have but one opportunity to 
make -good on our obligation to the 
citizens of tomorrow. ‘That is while 
those citizens are the youth of today. 
Let’s put first things first. Let's re- 
organize our school districts first. Then, 
that being done, let us put the same 
enthusiasm into correcting some of the 
other long standing problems that are 
related not only to schools but to other 
phases of community life and govern- 
ment as well. 


ers was $27.30. 

Corn loan rates, also based on parity, 
range by counties from $1.34 to $1.63 
a bushel, and average $1.44 nationally. 
Purchase agreement rates for the 1948 
crop range from $1.34 to $1.66 a bushel. 

A pig crop of 60,000,000 is urged by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
is 17 per cent more than the 1948 crop 
of 51,400,000. The demand for meat 
is strong, and abundant feed supplies 
should bring more pigs to market. The 
feed ratio for hogs is very favorable. 
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Ni, Christmas 
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i | 
AZ Greetings 


¢ go about from dav to day, 
Co week, to month, to vear— 
And never stop to sav or do 


A thing to show we think of vou 
Until the pear is almost through 
And then sap “Christmas Cheer’’! 


Wou wouldn't think we cared a bit, 
We don’t take time to say— 
But when we fill a tot of tanks 
©r drop a load of feed at Hank’s, 
We wait and say our many thanks 
The “Hlerry Christmas” wap: 


This message is presented in behalf of the many truck salesmen, 
™% feed salesmen, warehousemen, office personnel and managers 
of the 105 Farm Bureau-type Cooperatives and the manage- 
ment and personnel of Illinois Farm Supply Company. It is their 
sincere wish that your Christmas will be most enjoyable. 
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Left: Burton Bauer, Franklin county, shows Jack Howlett, IAA 
organization director for Southern Illinois, what rotation and 
fertilizers can do to make a heavy stand of clover. 
son George looks on. 


Bauer's 


Below: Son George stops Dad at end of 
field during disking. 


‘(Smart Thing for Me to Join Farm Bureau’ 


IFTEEN years ago George Bauer of 

Franklin county wasn’t too happy 

about his role in life as a farmer. 

He thought depressing thoughts 

one day while disking corn stalks. 

For one thing, the nation was in the 

midst of a paralyzing depression. For 

another, prices were at rock bottom and 

even if prices had been high it wouldn’t 

have helped much because production 

per acre was frightfully low. He had 

never sensed such a dark future for him- 
self. 

Bauer dates the long pull upward 
from that day he disked those puny corn 
stalks. The same day Farm Adviser Jerry 
Emser stopped to see him. Emser looked 
at the spindly corn and asked Bauer how 
many bushels of corn he was getting to 
the acre. 

“About 20,”’ Bauer answered. 

“How much wheat?” the farm adviser 
asked. 

“Around seven to ten bushels.” 

“You can do better than that,” said 
Emser. 

“How?” Bauer asked. 

“Tl show you how,” Emser replied. 

“Well sir,” Bauer related, “seeing is be- 
lieving. It wasn’t long at all before the 
farm adviser took me along to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois experiment fields at 
Urbana. Then he took me to the experi- 
ment farm at Dixon Springs.” 

Bauer stopped and was thoughtful for 
a moment. ‘You know,” he said, ‘that 
Dixon Springs is sure a wonderful place.” 

“T ‘learned,’’ Bauer continued, ‘what 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA Record 


it means to apply phosphate, limestone, 
and potash, and how sensible it is to plow 
under sweet clover for nitrogen. 

“T also learned that it would be a smart 
thing for me to join the Farm Bureau. I 
did and I’ve been a member ever since. A 
good farmer can’t afford not to belong.” 

He is proud of the fact that he was 
One of the first farmers in the neighbor- 
hood to apply phosphate to his fields. 

Today Bauer has more than doubled 
his corn yields. Wheat yields are be- 
yond his dreams. Now he has more feed 
and more time for hogs and beef cattle. 
He raises and average of about 70—100 
hogs each year, 10 beef cows and 10 beef 
calves. 

He owns 120 acres and rents an addi- 


tional 80. Fifteen to 20 acres are in 
corn, 70 in wheat, 30 in soybeans and 
the rest in pasture and clover. 

Today Bauer is a lot happier about 
his role as a farmer. Thanks to Farm 
Bureau, he said, and the fateful high 
prices of the past eight years. He now 
owns farm machinery worth about $6,000. 
Mrs. Bauer is happier too about the re- 
modeling of the home this year which 
includes the installation of running water, 
a coal furnace, and a bathroom. 

For more than a decade now, Bauer 
has never lost sight of the importance of 
soil building, and conservation. If there 
is any question in his mind, he looks to 
the. Farm Bureau for guidance. Some 
day he hopes to pass along the farm to 
his son. There is little doubt but that 
it will be in better condition than he re- 
ceived it. 


‘Foot and Mouth Disease in Mexico to Stay’ 


OOT-AND-MOUTH disease is in 
Mexico to stay, believes Dr. G. W. 
Hess of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Doctor Hess spoke 
to the staff of the University of Illinois 
College of Veterinary Medicine re- 
cently on his experiences with foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico. 
“When the Americans first went 
down to Mexico, they tried to eliminate 
the disease by slaughtering infected and 
exposed cattle,” Doctor Hess reported. 
This method had been used successfully 
to eliminate foot-and-mouth disease in 


the United States many years ago. But 
it was abandoned in Mexico after several 
months’ trial. At that time 12,000 cattle 
a week were being sacrificed in the dis- 
trict under Doctor Hess’ supervision. 
Doctor Hess said that foot-and- 
mouth disease was so widespread that 


it would have been necessary to slaugh- . 


ter 71/ million cattle to eliminate it. 

“Another reason why the slaughter 
program was not effective was that 
many farmers refused to cooperate, 
hiding their cattle rather than allowin 
them to be killed,” Doctor Hess said. 
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79 Experts Comprise 
Judges List for 1948 
International Show 


PANEL of 79 livestock, crops and 

light horse experts comprise the 

judges’ list of the 1948 edition of 

the International Live Stock Expo- 

sition and Horse Show, W. E. 
Ogilvie, manager of the Exposition, has 
announced. 

They include prominent livestock 
breeders and feeders, agricultural college 
men, government specialists, packers, and 
horsemen. 

The forthcoming International, which 
will be the 49th annual edition of this 
Chicago livestock classic, is scheduled for 
Nov. 27 through Dec. 4 in the famous 
International Amphitheatre of the Chi- 
cago Stock Yard. 


Its judges this year will come from 20 
states, Canada, Argentina and the District 
of Columbia. On their decisions will 
rest the division of cash prizes — which 
this year will far exceed the usual $100,- 
000 — among stockmen and farmers 
from an expected 35 states and Canada 
who will show their best in livestock and 
crops. 

Heading the list of judges will be Dr. 
A. D. Weber, popular cattleman and 
judge of Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, who will judge all of the individual 
steer classes of the show both in the 
Junior Live Stock Feeding Contest for 
boys and girls and in the open classes for 
all exhibitors of fat steers. 

It is the first time in the 48 year his- 
tory of the show that an American has 
been selected for this high honor, Ogilvie 
states. 

His first work will begin on the open- 
ing day, Nov. 27, when he will select the 
winners in the junior show, a competition 


that has grown in size and prominence 
since its introduction in 1916. Monday 
he will start selecting winners in the open 
classes which will be climaxed Tuesday 
when he names the grand champion steer 
of the show. 


IAA To Entertain 
4-H Club Members 


WENTY-SIX outstanding _ Illinois 

4-H club members represented their 

state at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago Nov. 28 to Dec. 2, and 
were among the scheduled guests at 
the Illinois Agricultural Association's 
annual 4-H dinner. 

More than 400 Illinois 4-H_ club 
members and leaders were scheduled to 
attend the annual IAA dinner honoring 
4-H members of the state. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Pictured here are scenes from the 
modern locker and slaughter plant of the 
©: Willlamson County Farm Bureau at 
= Marion. With modern equipment and a 
§ 6fine new building, the plant is one of the 
best in the region. 1. Chief Cutter 
Harold Farner (left) and Manager 
Romeo Garavaglia check meat in. chill 
room. 2. Ella McGee looks over the dis- 
play of frozen foods. 3. Farner makes 
some sausage. 4. Exterior view of the 
locker plant. 5. Ella McGee (left) and 
Gladys Allen prepare hams for curing. 
6. Charles Bachman works at the render- 
ing kettle. 7. Operating hog de-hairing 
machine is Tom Watson, chief slaughter- 
, er. 8. Cutting meat by machine is 
George Pearson. 


Left: Burton Bauer, Franklin county, shows Jack Howlett, IAA 
organization director for Southern Illinois, what rotation and 
fertilizers cam do to make a heavy stand of clover. Bauer’s 
Below: Son George stops Dad at end of 
field during disking. 


son George looks on. 


“(Smart Thing for Me to Jom Farm Bureau’ 


IFTEEN years ago George Bauer of 
Franklin county wasn't too happy 
ibout his role in life as a farmer. 

He thought depressing thoughts 

me dav while disking corn stalks. 

For one thing, the nation was in_ the 
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: I'll show you how, Em er replied 

“Well sir.” Bauer related, “seeing is be- 


lieving. It wasn't long at all before the 
farm adviser took me along to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois experiment fields at 
Urbana. Then he took me to the experi- 
ment farm at Dixon Springs.” 

Bauer stopped and was thoughtful for 
a moment. “You know,” he said, ‘'that 
Dixon Springs is sure a wonderful place.” 

"T learned,’ Bauer continued, ‘what 
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it means to apply phosphate. limestone. 
and potash, and how sensible it is to plow 
under sweet clover for nitrogen 

I also learned that it would be a smart 


thing for me to join the Farm Bureau. I 
did and I've been a member ever since. A 


good farmer can’t afford not to belong.’ 
He 1s proud of the fact that he was 
one of the first farmers in the neighbor 
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hogs each year, 10 be 
calves. 


He owns 120 acres and rents an 


tional 80. Fifteen to 20 acres are in 
corn, 70 in wheat, 30 in soybeans and 
the rest in pasture and clover. 

Today Bauer is a lot happier about 
his role as a farmer. Thanks to Farm 
Bureau. he said, and the fateful high 
prices of the past cight years. He now 
owns farm machinery worth about $6,000. 
Mrs. Bauer is happier too about the re- 
modeling of the home this year which 
includes the installation of running water, 
a coal furnace, and a bathroom 

For more than a decade now, Bauer 
has never lost sight of the importance of 
soil building, and conservation. If there 
is any question in his mind, he looks to 
the. Farm Bureau for guidance. Some 
day he hopes to pass along the farm to 
his son. There is little doubt but that 
it will be in better condition than he re- 


ceived it. 


‘Foot and Mouth Disease in Mexico to Stay’ 


OOT-AND-MOUTH disease is in 

Mexico to stay, believes Dr. G. W. 

Hess of the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture. Doctor Hess spoke 

to the staff of the University of Illinois 

College of Vete rinary Medicine rr 

cently on his experiences with foot-and 
mouth disease in Mexico. 

“When the Americans first went 
down to Mexico, they tried to eliminate 
the disease by slaughtering infected and 
exposed cattle,’ Doctor Hess reported, 
This method had been used successfully 
to eliminate foot-and-mouth disease in 


the United States many years ago. But 
it was abandoned in Mexico after several 
months’ trial. At that time 12,000 cattle 
a weck were being sacrificed in the dis- 
trict under Doctor Hess’ supervision. 
Doctor Hess said that foot-and- 
mouth disease was so widespread that 
it would have been necessary to slaugh- 
ter 71/4 million cattle to eliminate it. 
“Another reason why the slaughter 
program was not effective was that 
many farmers refused to cooperate, 
hiding their cattle rather than allowing 
them to be killed,’’ Doctor Hess said. 
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~ Pictured here are scenes from the 
modern locker and slaughter plant of the 
,e Williamson County Farm Bureau at 
Marion. With modern equipment and a 
‘ fine new building, the plant is one of the 
best in the region. 1. Chief Cutter 
Harold Farner (left) and Manager 
» Romeo Garavaglia check meat in chill 
. room. 2. Ella McGee looks over the dis- 
r play of frozen foods. 3. Farner makes * 
some sausage. 4. Exterior view of the = 


locker plant. 5. Ella McGee (left) and 

Gladys Allen prepare hams for curing. 

6. Charles Bachman works at the render- 

ing kettle. 7. Operating hog de-hairing 

machine is Tom Watson, chief slaughter- 

er. 8. Cutting meat by machine is 
George Pearson. 
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S A HOBBY or full-scale commer- 

‘cial enterprise chinchilla breeding 
fits easily into life on the average 
Illinois farm. 

All it takes is time, patience, 
and—last, but by no means least— 
money. In chinchilla raising it isn’t 
the upkeep, it’s the original cost. 

A mere $5 worth of feed will keep a 
chinchilla healthy and happy for a year. 
A pair of these precious little animals 
cost an average $1000 a pair. You need 
at least three breeding lines to start. 
That means $3000 and as much as 
$4000. 

And you must have pases. It 
takes about five years before you can 
start cashing in on your investment by 
pelting. 

The chinchilla is a native South Am- 
erican rodent with the world’s most 
costly fur on its back. Early in this 
century it was hunted high in the 
Andes mountains until almost none 
were left. 

A number were brought to the 
United States in 1923. Today there are 
20,000 pairs in the United States and 
Canada. Chinchillas are raised for 
their exquisite blue-gray fur which is 
soft, lustrous, and light as thistledown. 
A pelt averages 8x12 inches and brings 
an average $65 to $85. 

Pelt production is so smal] that 
enough fur is available to make only 
two or three coats a year. The demand 
is greater than the supply. This de- 
mand runs the price of a finished coat 
up to $30,000 to $40,000. 

Chinchilla fur is costly because it is 
scarce and of high quality. It is scarce 
mainly because the chinchilla is not a 
prolific breeder like the rabbit, a distant 
relative. Chinchillas keep the same 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kline show how some of their chinchillas are kept 
in cages lining the basement of their home. 


mate for life, litter an average of twice 
a year, and have an average 1.8 young 
per litter. Their gestation period is 
quite long—111 days. They mate at 
six months and breed at eight months. 

The full-grown animal weighs 20- 
30 ounces. The female is a few ounces 
heavier than the male. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Kline of near 
Utica in La Salle county decided to get 
into chinchilla raising three years ago 
when they bought three pairs. Today 
they have 250 animals. At present they 
are concentrating on breeding stock but 
expect to produce pelts commercially in 
about two more years. 

The chinchilla is a timid animal. He 
sleeps during the day and is active at 
night. He is fed and watered once a 
day in early evening. It requires one 
man to care for 100 pairs. 

With the disposition of a rabbit, the 
chinchilla doesn’t bite and he is never 
vicious. He is very clean, odorless, and 
free of vermin. He 
is hardy and not 
susceptible to many 
diseases. He may 
catch pneumonia, 
however, if exposed 
to drafts. 


The Klines examine 

four high-grade pelts 

which have been ap- 

praised at $500. The 

average pelt, the 

Klines say, is worth 
$65 to $80. 


Everything he eats can be raised on 
the farm. Fox and mink require a 95 
per cent meat diet but the chinchilla is 
a grain eater. He thrives on a diet of 
wheat, oats, beet pulp, barley, sunflower 
seeds, corn, raisins, and timothy hay. 

To assist those with pelts to sell to 
get a fair price, the National Chinchilla 
Breeders’ Association is setting up a 
cooperative to bargain with buyers, in 
much the same manner as our farm co- 
operatives. 

Persons interested in chinchilla 
breeding are urged to investigate sellers 
through the Illinois Chinchilla Breeders’ 
Association in Springfield before buy- 
ing. 
Chinchilla raising is an interesting 
occupation or hobby but it is subject to 
all the difficulties inherent in animal 
raising of any kind. The capital outlay 
is high and the risk is great because of 
the amount of money involved. But if 
you have the money to spare you could 
do. worse. 
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SMART HOG MEN SAY= 


= NOW! 


IS THE TIME TO START— 


t geod oy 


‘FEED for SPRING PIGS NOW 


‘ WHY SO EARLY ? 


Size and strength of pigs at birth indicate their future performance. The largest pigs 
at birth have a much better chance of being weaned. They make most rapid gains and 


f are heaviest at market age. 

a The feed given to the sow during the gestation period is one big factor determining 
eo ; the number of pigs that will be born alive and the size and strength of these pigs. So, 
| right now—by properly feeding your sow—you are determining how your spring 


pigs will perform. 


ap BLUE SEAL PIG and SOW SUPPLEMENT 


Gestation is a critical feeding period and the ration of the sow must be 
well fortified. Blue Seal Pig & Sow Supplement contains all the vitamins, 
minerals, and proteins needed to supplement your farm grains for proper 
feeding of the sow—to insure large, strong pigs at birth. 


Ses Your Blue ‘Seal eo aie Band A A 


for more complete feeding recomiminda liens. 


These feeds are distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Buy Proper Toys for 
Those Youngsters of 
Yours This Christmas 


N YOUR trips into toyland these pre- 

Christmas days, look for playthings 
that are both safe and durable for your 
youngsters. 

Miss Margueritte Briggs, family rela- 
tions specialist, University of Illinois 
College of Agrculture, says that children 
up to four years old need sturdy toys. 
They give things pretty rough handling, 
as you know. Toys for infants should 
be fairly large too. Otherwise, they may 
go into baby’s mouth. 

For safety, avoid playthings that are 
flammable and those with poisonous 
paint. And don’t buy electrical toys or 
stuffed animals with glass or button eyes. 
Playthings that have sharp edges or smal) 
removable parts are also bad buys. 

Good toys to choose for infants up to 
2 are sturdy rattles, rubber or washable 
squeak toys, stuffed animals, blocks with 
rounded corners, and push-and-pull toys 
with strings or rounded handles. 

If you have a two- or three-year old, he’ll 
like a sand box plus a bucket and shovel, 
wooden animals, cars and wagons to push 
around, simple plywood puzzles, and a 
tip-proof kiddie car. 

Youngsters from three to four years old 
like to play “‘let’s | pana For them 
you can buy a small broom or toy tele- 
phone, dolls and wrap-around clothes, 
doll buggies and furniture, dishes, model- 
ing clay, and blunt plastic scissors for 


cutting paper. 


Kendall Home Bureau 
Makes Trip to Chicago 


ENDALL County Home Bureau 

members left their household worries 
behind them recently when they went 
on a conducted tour of Chicago high 
spots as the guests of the Chicago, Au- 
rora and Elgin railroad. 

They visited the Merchandise Mart 
building where they saw the “Ladies be 
Seated” radio program. Other high- 
lights included’ a style show, dinner 
luncheon, and tickets to the Ice Follies. 
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PARTY APRON 


You will make a hit at your next party 

when you appear in this dainty party 

apron. For free instructions on how to 

make this apron send a_ self-addressed 

stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, Illi- 

nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Make Your Own Leather 
Gifts for Christmas 


Only a few more shopping days until 
Christmas! 

And whether or not you're thinking 
of Christmas yet, there’s always a birth- 
day or other occasion for which you 
want a special gift. Handsome leather 
articles can be the solution, suggests 
Miss Marion Kaeser, home furnishings 
specialist, University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. 

Coin purses, photo albums, jewel 
boxes, belts and many other things can 
be made with simple home tools, says 
Miss Kaeser. Tools include a 12 x 12- 
inch piece of glass, a ruler, heavy card- 
board, orangewood stick, a leather punch 
which can be made from a nail, and a 
wooden mallet. A variety of leathers 
can be used—cowhide, calfskin, sheep- 
skin, goatskin. 

For directions on making leather 
goods, write for ‘“Let’s Make a Leather 
Purse” or “Fun With Leather,” new 
leaflets by Miss Kaeser. Send your re- 
quest to University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, Urbana, III. 


_Y, teaspoon salt 


PECAN ROLLS 
2 cups sifted enriched 2/3 to 34 cup milk 
flour 2 tablespoons melted 
3 teaspoons baking butter 
powder Yy cup brown sugar 


Pecan halves 

4 tablespoons short- 

ening 

Prepare muffin pans by spreading thickly with 
a creamy mixture made by creaming together 
three tablespoons butter and six tablespoons 
brown sugar. Put two or three pecan halves 
into each muffin cup. Sift together flour, 
baking powder and salt. Cut in shortening. 
Add milk, stirring only until dough holds to- 
gether. Turn out on slightly floured board 
and knead lightly for one-half minute. Roll 
out to one-fourth inch thickness. Brush with 
melted butter and sprinkle with brown sugar. 
Roll jelly-roll fashion and cut into one-inch 
slices. Place slices cut side down into muffin 
pans. Bake in moderately hot oven (425 de- 
ay F.) 20 to 25 minutes. Let stand in pan 
or a minute before turning out. Serve hot 
or cold. Yield: 16-18 small rolls. 


VIENNESE STEW 


2 tablespoons fat 1 teaspoon Worcester- 
l4, cup enriched flour shire Sauce 

1 teaspoon salt 4% teaspoon Tabasco 
Y/, teaspoon pepper 


uce 
Y, pound veal stew Y, teaspoon salt 


meat 2 cups sliced carrots 
3 cups water (about 4) 
1 bay leaf 4 ounces elbow mac- 
4, cup chopped onion aroni 
4, cup chopped cel- 

ery leaves 


Heat fat in skillet. Mix flour, salt and pep- 
per. Dip meat in flour mixture and brown 
well in skillet. Add water, bay leaf, onion, 
celery, Worcestershire sauce, tabasco sauce and 
Y, teaspaon salt. Cover and simmer until 
meat is tender (about 114 hours). Add car- 
rots and elbow macaroni. Simmer 30 min- 
utes longer. Yield: 4 servings. 


Style Consultant Speaks 
Before Home Bureau 


ge of the Kendall County 
Home Bureau recently heard Miss 
Celeste Carlyle, a well-known style con- 
sultant, discuss the secret of a smart 
appearance. 

Miss Carlyle won her audience from 
the start with an informed and chatty 
presentation. She took volunteers from 
the audience and created for them new 
hair styles, complete costumes, and 
changes in make-up color and applica- 
tions. 
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Randolph to Hold County 
Wide Meeting in 1949 


A COUNTY-WIDE meeting will be 
held early in 1949 in Randolph 
county which will be addressed by 
Margueritte Briggs, a new member of the 
extension service and specialist in 
parent education and child care. 

She will speak on “The Social Mean- 
ing of Tact.” 

Randolph county is without a home 
adviser but the executive board is mak- 
ing a strong effort to carry out the pro- 
gram planned for the year. 

Randolph and Franklin counties had 
delegates at a meeting in Benton Nov. 
15 for special lessons on rug making 
given by Marian Kaeser, specialist in 
home furnishings at the University of 
Illinois. 


Fun on Family Night 


Homemakers, husbands and children 
will enjoy ‘the annual St. Clair County 
Family Night at Dupo high school on 
Dec. 8. The program begins with a 
mixer, followed by a pot luck sup- 


per, then the group will move to the 


auditorium where Prof. H. F. Gilbert of 
the University of Illinois will give a 
talk on ‘‘Farmstead Development”’, after 
which group singing and stunts will be 
directed by Mrs. Melvin Corn, county 
recreation chairman. Mrs, Charles Dyroff, 
county program chairman, is in charge of 
the event. 


Learning New Home Skills 


| ote the past two years members 

of the Marion County Home Bureau 
have been learning skills that will help 
them to make their homes more attractive 
with a minimum of expense. They have 
learned to reupholster, slipcover, refinish 
and recane furniture. 

Although the reupholstering and slip- 
cover schools were presented two years 
ago, help is still being relayed from mem- 
ber to member. Several units have even 
had training schools recently. One unit 
which does an almost professional job, 
reupholstered and. sold a chair as a money 
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mHOMEMAKE 


LACE DOILY 


This doily may look a bit complicated but 
if you know how to crochet, you know how 
to make it. For free instructions send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Wom- 
en's Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


making project. Members of this unit 
have become so skilled that they go by 
truck to the community sale in a nearby 
town, and come back with a load of 
worn out pieces to be reupholstered. 


Paper Draperies Are 
Good Buy for Your Home 
p APER draperies are a good buy be- 


cause they're generally inexpensive. 

That’s especially true if you want 
them just for temporary purposes, such 
as to brighten a room for the winter. 

Miss Marion Kaeser, home furnish- 
ings specialist, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture lists some points 
for you to consider before you do buy. 

She says that if you want figured or 
striped draperies, you'll find a good se- 
lection in the paper variety. But there 
are few if any plain-colored styles on 
the market. For the room with lots of 
pattern, you'll probably want plain 
fabric draperies. 

Sometimes you will find that paper 
draperies are almost as expensive as fab- 
ric. Then, Miss Kaeser says you'll be 
wise to choose the fabric kind. 


MARINE MOTIF 


Oe eae 
One way to change the bathroom scenery 
is to introduce new color interest in a 
crocheted rug and seat cover. This wash- 
able rug measures about 26 by 38 inches 
including the scalloped border of loops. 
The color scheme is light and dark green 
with the loop stitch border in the darker 
shade. Down the center section slithers a 
fish cross-stitched in black to the back- 
ground. For free instructions send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Women's 
Editor, Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 

nois. 


Lustrous satin adds a rich and decorative 
border to this blanket and pillow set for 
the new baby. The deep satin bindings 
are padded, then quilted with diagonal ma- 
chine stitching. Use soft lightweight wool 
in your favorite baby pastel for the set. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Iili- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Feeding Outlook— 


(Continued from page 8) 


It takes about twice as much corn to 
finish those same calves to prime grade, 
Francis said—63 bushels compared to 
39. 

This year’s tests with calves are the 
fifth in a series. Other trials with good 
and choice yearlings and good two-year- 
olds on pasture or drylot showed that it 
takes a feeding period of about 200 
days to finish them to choice market 
grade. 

This summer’s results on the feeding 
study show that it is possible to finish a 
good feeder calf to choice market grade 
on 39 bushels of corn in 235 days. 

Other tests demonstrated the value of 
grass as a steer feed. Steers gained an 
average of 311 pounds in 158 days this 
spring on low-cost bromegrass or blue- 
grass pasture, both with clovers mixed 
in. This gain was valued at about $90 
an acre, the cost per 100 pounds of gain 
$9.94. 

Feeding tests by Fred C. Francis, as- 
sistant professor, sought to discover 
how much corn it takes and how long 
a feeding period is needed to finish 
known feeder grades of cattle to any 
given market grade. 

This season’s tests showed that choice 
calves weighing 480 pounds when feed- 
ing started on Nov. 6, 1947, gained 
1.95 pounds a day during an average 
235-day feeding period to reach choice 
carcass grade. They gained 458 pounds 
and used 39 bushels of corn, 1,500 
pounds of silage, 311 pounds of soy- 
bean or linseed meal, and 600 pounds 
of clover hay per steer. 

When slaughtered between June 1 
and July 27, 1948, 12 carcasses graded 
AA and three were A quality. They 
dressed out 63 per cent. 


IAA Entertains— 


(Continued from page 29) 


Delegates to the Club congress, se- 
lected on the basis of their superior 
over-all records for 1948 in project 
work, 4-H activity and leadership in 
other events in their community and 
county, were: 

Edward C. Bates, Henry County; 
John W. Bliss, Knox; Denny Coleman, 
Gallatin; Margaret Cummins, Jefferson; 
Mary Elder, Christian; Bettelou Flory, 
Warren; Jimmie Gahm, LaSalle; Margie 
Groves, DeKalb. 

Kenneth Heisner, Will; Elaine Held, 
Marshall; Rose Alice Howell, Fulton; 
Floyd C. Hutchings, Lake; Gladys 
Krapf, Will; Esther Kuster, Henry; 
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Merle S. Miller, DeWitt; Lewis Porter, 


Adams; Anita Reaman, Kankakee; 
Carolyn Reeser, DeWitt; Robert 
Schrock, Tazewell; Lorna Springer, 
White. 


Thomas C. Sussenbach, Bond; Bar- 
bara Thiebaud, Greene; Will F. Tracy, 
Stark; John White, Jr., Kane; Joe 
Arthur Wilcox, Lawrence; and Mary 
Lee Wilson, Montgomery. 

Local 4-H leaders, Dale Donley, 
Adams county, and Mrs. W. J. Steven- 
son, Henry county, will attend Club 
Congress in recognition of their fine 
local leadership and length of service. 


Instructor H. P. Erwin takes look at map 
of farm as Fred Turner and son, Bill, 4, 


look on. At right is Bob Dale, hatcheryman 
and veteran’s teacher. Wagon is one 
Turner made in Gi class. 


GI Training— 
(Continued from page 18) 


ber of dependents. Single men can earn 
up to $210, and of this amount the gov- 
ernment will pay $65 for employed and 
$67.50 for self-employed veterans. 

For veterans with one dependent the 
ceiling is $270, the government paying 
up to $90 for an employed and $93.75 
for a self-employed veteran. For two 
or more dependents, the ceiling is $290, 
the government paying up to $90 for 
an employed and $97.50 for a self- 
employed veteran. 

The financial payments are attractive. 
They draw veterans into the program. 
About 15,000 are enrolled in Illinois — 
5,000 as self-employed and 10,000 as em- 
ployed veterans. The payments mean a 
larger salary check for the employed vet- 
eran and insurance against failure as well 
as payments for the self-employed vet- 
eran. 

Whether veterans go on, as Turner 
and Wither have done, and gain from 
the educational training, depends as 
much on the instructor as the student. 
This is true of any educational program 
and the farm training program Is no ex- 
ception. 


Farm Woodlot— 


(Continued from page 17) 


they are better suited to timber growing 
than to other crops or pasture. 

Growth under present management 
on this acreage is 100 board feet per 
acre or less. Growth after reforesting 
and under good management is placed 
at 500 board feet per acre. 

Speakers at the congress also were 
emphatic in declaring that timber land 
should never be pastured. Timber 
land, it was asserted, should either be 
managed for timber production without 
the presence of livestock or it should 
be cleared and improved for pasture, 
perhaps leaving a few scattered trees 
for shade. 

The forestry department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture reports that 54 per 
cent of the farm woodlands are grazed. 

In other talks, Dean H. P. Rusk, of 
the U. of I. College of Agriculture, 
was convinced that for much of Illinois’ 
farm land in forests and lying idle “the 
immediate problem is one of research 
and education on how these areas can 
be profitably integrated into general 
farming operations.” 

“Public ownership, development, and 
management seems to be the best solu- 
tion of the problem on large areas of 
non-agricultural land where forestry 
cannot be integrated with profitable 
farming operations,” he added. 

Dean Rusk also foresaw larger 
ownership of forests by industry, and 
called*for expansion of farm accounting 
in southern Illinois to include forestry 
income and expense. 


The Wise Farmer Looks 
To The Future — Buys 
U. S. Security Bonds 


HE wise farmer looks ahead. He 

plans for the lean years that follow 

prosperous times. The wise farmer 
knows there is no better way to secure 
his future than in buying U. S. Security 
Bonds. 

Security Bonds provide a 10-year crop 
of security that will never fail you as an 
investment. For every $3 you invest, Se- 
curity Bonds will repay you $4 in only 
10 years. 

By saving your extra dollars now you 
will make a real contribution to con- 
trolling inflation that has made the 
booms and busts so painful to farmers 
throughout the years. 

Security Bonds will safeguard your 
future and help keep this country free 
and strong. Invest your extra dollars 
now. Buy U.S. Security Bonds. 
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We're hoping that you 

will have the happiest 
this year that you 
have ever experienced 
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HE 1948 annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
recorded a year of new successes 
for Illinois farmers, their coopera- 
tives and other organizations. 

During the year membership and 
sales bounded upward in all lines of 
endeavor and individual farmers re- 
ported the greatest harvest in their 
memories. 

The 34th annual meeting drew thou- 
sands of farmers to the general sessions 
and conferences held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago. 

But the bountiful harvest which 
moved the western world to slap the 
Midwestern farmer on the back in 
gratitude, was the very thing which 
caused him to look to the future with 
some apprehension. Bountiful harvests 
meant lower prices. 

He Retench therefore, with a great 
deal of interest to the explanations of 
the long-range farm program which 
will take effect on Jan. 1, 1950. Two 
of the strong wg tena of the farm 
program spoke during the IAA con- 
vention — Senator George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, sponsor of the bill, and 
Prof. H. C. M. Case, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
University of Illinois, who attended all 
Senate hearings on the bill. 

Sen. Aiken explained that the law as 
enacted is based on “two principle ob- 
jectives which our great farm organiza- 
tions and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture have sought for years; that is, 
(1) revision of the parity formula, and 
(2) the establishment of flexible floors 
under farm prices. 

The act still retains the 1909-14 base 
period for computing parity but pro- 
vides for adjustments reflecting price 
conditions that have prevailed during 


4 


the latest 10-year period. 

The flexible floor objective provides 
for rising and falling prices based on 
supply. For instance, when supply 
reaches 130 per cent of normal, sup- 
port drops to 60 per cent of parity; 
when supply drops to 70 per cent of 
normal then support rises to 90 per 
cent of parity. 

In his annual report to the member- 
ship, IAA President Charles B, Shuman 
contradicted statements of several |a- 
bor leaders that the November election 
was a clear mandate to the administra- 
tion to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“Farmers” President Shuman said, 
“recognize that the decision of the peo- 
ple reflected the thinking of American 
citizens on many different issues. We 
do not recognize any clear mandate to 
turn backward. 


“We will continue to insist that leg- 


islative action be constructive. We will 
continue to aggressively support the 
essential and constructive features of 
the Taft-Hartley labor relations law.” 
Shuman again expressed the Farm 
Bureau sad against price controls: 
“We reiterate our opposition to the re- 
turn of unworkable federal price-con- 
trol legislation. . . . We insist that we 
move in the direction of less rather than 
more government controls. We will 
continue to insist that our system of 
free enterprise in America is preferable 


Copies of talks made at the IAA 
annual meeting by Sen, Aiken, 
Dr. Smith, Dr. Case, President 
Shuman, and Ransom Aldrich 
may be obtained by addressing 
the IAA Record, 43 East Ohio, 
Chicago 11, UL 


to a governmentally-regulated socialis- 
tic economy.” 

Other questions which highlighted 
the work of the resolutions committee 
included a request that the board of di- 
rectors take action ‘‘to obtain construc- 
tive revision of our state constitution ;” 
opposition to daylight saving time; a 
request for action on the construction of 
buildings to house the home economics, 
veterinary medicine, and agricultural 
engineering departments at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; a request that teachers 
be required to take conservation train- 
ing and that it be taught in our public 
schools; announcement that the As- 
sociation will support an increase in the 
state gasoline tax if an equitable portion 
is earmarked for use on farm-to-high- 
way roads and bridges; more state aid 
for schools; and higher premium 
awards for 4-H boys and girls to “stim- 
ulate future growth and development 
of 4-H club work.” (See Resolutions on 
page 12). 

President Shuman issued a warning 
to labor and industry when he said: 
“If present cost and price trends con- 
tinue they will result in a repetition of 
the 1929 business disaster. 


“Farmers,” he said, ‘are now faced 
with a situation very similar to the con- 
ditions which prevailed after the first 
World War. Farm prices are falling 
rapidly while all other costs and prices 
rise. Unless checked soon this two-way 
trend can have but one result— a repe- 
tition of the disaster which befell the 
nation in 1929.” 

Following a discussion of the exten- 
sion of Farm Bureau service privileges 
to associate members in the special Farm 
Bureau presidents-farm advisers meet- 
ing, it was decided to postpone the 
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Top picture shows group that appeared on first of two WiS 
Dinnerbell Hour broadeasts during IAA convention in Chicago. 
Left to right: Russell Parks, WLS; Asa B. Culp, McLean courty 
organization director; Judson P. Mason, IAA director of dairy 
marketing; Mrs. Charles B. Shuman, Moultrie county; IAA 
President Charles B. Shuman; WLS Announcer Art Page; Fre- 
mond Settles, McDonough; Ruth Huser, Tazewell; Ross Beattie 
of the Junior Farmers Association of Ontario, Canada; and 
John Irwin, Sangamon. Second picture shows Sam Thompson, 
Adams county, former president of the IAA and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, talking over new history of AFBF 
with (left to right) C. J. Schmitt, Logan; George Thiem, farm 
editor, the Chicago Daily News; and Harry L. Hough, Grundy. 
Girl selling the book, ‘Farm Bureau Through Three. Decades,’ 
Third picture is of Illinois Senator-elect Paul Douglas and Presi- 
dent Shuman. Douglas spoke briefly before a general session. 
Bottom: A group registers from St. Clair county. 


question until next year. 

During this meeting President Shuman urged Farm 
Bureau leaders to get their cooperatives in good fi- 
nancial shape to withstand the shock of deflation when 
it comes. 

A review of the IAA’s new grain marketing opera- 
tions was presented by Field Secretary George E. Metz- 
ger. He explained that a half million dollars would 
have to be raised for the operations alone and that 
more capital would be needed if Illinois Grain Termin- 
als decides to build terminal elevators at Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of marketing, outlined 
and reported steady progress during the year on the 
IAA plan for statewide cooperative livestock market- 
ing. 

Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA general counsel, spoke on 
what can be expected in farm legislation under the 81st 
congress. He said the federal oleomargarine tax prob- 
ably would be removed and that the National Tax 
Equality League would have anti farm co-op legislation 
introduced in the next session. 

Dean H. P. Rusk of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture appeared before the Farm Bureau 
presidents-farm advisers meeting and explained his 
position on a national committee report to recommend 
the future course for the Extension Service in agri- 
culture and home economics. The report was made by 
a joint committee representing the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. Dean Rusk took sharp issue 
with the committee on the charge that “formal work- 
ing agreements between state extension services and 
farm organizations are not in the best interests of the 
people.” (See full story in this issue). 

Principal speakers on the convention program be- 
sides Sen. Aiken included Ransom Aldrich, president 
of the Mississippi Farm Bureau, and Dr. Roy L. Smith, 
Editor of The Christian Advocate. 

Aldrich presented a Southern viewpoint on agricul- 
ture, Conservation is Mississippi agriculture’s greatest 
problem, Aldrich said. We in the South have had 
controls; you have had diversion. And controls are 
what the South wants least. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Dr. Roy L. Smith 


Ransom E. Aldrich 


Cooperative Sales, Farm Bureau Membership, Farm Harvests Reach All-Time Highs 


HE 1948 annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
recorded a year of new successes 
for Illinois farmers, their coopera- 
tives and other organizations. 

During the year membership and 
sales bounded upward in all lines of 
endeavor and individual farmers re- 
ported the greatest harvest in their 

nemories. 

The 34th annual mecting drew thou- 
sands of farmers to the general sessions 
and conferences held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago 

But the bountiful harvest which 
moved the western world to slap the 
Midwestern farmer on the back in 
gratitude, was the very thing which 
caused him to look to the future with 
some apprehension. Bountiful harvests 
meant lower prices. 

He listened, therefore, with a great 
deal of interest to the explanations of 
the long-range farm program which 
will take effect on Jan. 1, 1950. Two 
of the strong supporters of the farm 
program spoke during the IAA con- 
vention — Senator George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, sponsor of the bill, and 
Prof. H. C. M. Case, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
University of Illinois, who attended all 
Senate hearings on the bill. 

Sen. Aiken explained that the law as 
enacted is based on “two principle ob- 
jectives which our great farm organiza- 
tions and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture have sought for years; that ts, 
(1) revision of the parity formula, and 
(2) the establishment of flexible floors 
under farm prices. 

The act still retains the 1909-14 base 
period for computing parity but pro- 
vides for adjustments reflecting price 


conditions that have prevailed during 
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the latest 10-year period. 

The flexible floor objective provides 
for rising and falling prices based on 
supply. For instance, when supply 
reaches 130 per cent of normal, sup- 
port drops to 60 per cent of parity; 
when supply drops to 70 per cent of 
normal then support rises to 90 per 
cent ot parity. 

In his annual report to the member- 
ship, IAA President Charles B. Shuman 
contradicted statements of several la- 
bor leaders that the November election 
was a clear mandate to the administra- 
tion to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Farmers” President Shuman. said, 
“recognize that the decision of the peo- 
ple reflected the thinking of American 
citizens on many different issues. We 
do not recognize any clear mandate to 
turn backward. 

“We will continue to insist that leg- 
islative action be constructive. We will 
continue to aggressively support the 
essential and constructive features of 
the Taft-Hartley labor relations law.” 

Shuman again expressed the Farm 
Bureau stand against price controls: 
“We reiterate our opposition to the re- 
turn of unworkable federal price-con- 
trol legislation. . . . We insist that we 
move in the direction of less rather than 
more government controls. We will 
continue to insist that our system of 
free enterprise in America is preferable 


Copies of talks made at the IAA 
annual meeting by Sen. Aiken, 
Dr. Smith, Dr. Case, President 
Shuman, and Ransom Aldrich 
may be obtained by addressing 
the IAA Record, 43 East Ohio, 
Chicago 11, IIL. 


to a governmentally-regulated socialis- 
tic economy.” 

Other questions which highlighted 
the work of the resolutions committee 
included a request that the board of di- 
rectors take action “to obtain construc- 
tive revision of our state constitution;” 
opposition to daylight saving time; a 
request for action on the construction of 
buildings to house the home economics, 
veterinary medicine, and agricultural 
engineering departments at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; a request that teachers 
be required to take conservation train- 
ing and that it be taught in our public 
schools; announcement that the As- 
sociation will support an increase in the 
state gasoline tax if an equitable portion 
is earmarked for use on farm-to-high- 
way roads and bridges; more state aid 
for schools; and higher premium 
awards for 4-H boys and girls to “stim- 
ulate future growth and development 
of 4-H club work.” (See Resolutions on 
page 12). 

President Shuman issued a warning 
to labor and industry when he said: 
“If present cost and price trends con- 
tinue they will result in a repetition of 
the 1929 business disaster. 


“Farmers,”’ he said, “are now faced 
with a situation very similar to the con- 
ditions which prevailed after the first 
World War. Farm prices are falling 
rapidly while all other costs and prices 
rise. Unless checked soon this two-way 
trend can have but one result— a repe- 
tition of the disaster which befell the 
nation in 1929.” 

Following a discussion of the exten- 
sion of Farm Bureau service privileges 
to associate members in the special Farm 
Bureau presidents-farm advisers meet- 
ing, it was decided to postpone the 
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Top picture shows group that appeared on first of two WLS 
Dinnerbell Hour broadcasts during IAA convention in Chicago. 
Left to right: Russell Parks, WLS; Asa B. Culp, Mclean courty 
organization director; Judson P. Mason, IAA director of dairy 
marketing; Mrs. Charles B. Shuman, Moultrie county; IAA 
President Charles B. Shuman; WLS Announcer Art Page; Fre- 
mond Settles, McDonough; Ruth Huser, Tazewell; Ross Beattie 
of the Junior Farmers Association of Ontario, Canada; and 
John Irwin, Sangamon. Second picture shows Sam Thompson, 
Adams county, former president of the IAA and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, talking over new history of AFBF 
with (left to right) C. J. Schmitt, Logan; George Thiem, farm 
editor, the Chicago Daily News; and Harry L. Hough, Grundy. 
Girl selling the book, ‘‘Farm Bureau Through Three Decades,” 
Third picture is of Illinois Senator-elect Paul Douglas and Presi- 
dent Shuman. Douglas spoke briefly before a general session. 
Bottom: A group registers from St. Clair county. 


F SUCCESS 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA Record 


question until next year. 

During this meeting President Shuman urged Farm 
Bureau leaders to get their cooperatives in good f- 
nancial shape to withstand the shock of deflation when 
it comes. 

A review of the IAA’s new grain marketing opera- 
tions was presented by Field Secretary George E. Metz- 
ger. He explained that a half million dollars would 
have to be raised for the operations alone and that 
more capital would be needed if Illinois Grain Termin- 
als decides to build terminal elevators at Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of marketing, outlined 
and reported steady progress during the year on the 
IAA plan for statewide cooperative livestock market- 
ing. 

Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA general counsel, spoke on 
what can be expected in farm legislation under the 81st 
congress. He said the federal oleomargarine tax prob- 
ably would be removed and that the National Tax 
Equality League would have anti farm co-op legislation 
introduced in the next session. 

Dean H. P. Rusk of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture appeared before the Farm Bureau 
presidents-farm advisers meeting and explained his 
position on a national committee report to recommend 
the future course for the Extension Service in agri- 
culture and home economics. The report was made by 
a joint committee representing the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. Dean Rusk took sharp issue 
with the committee on the charge that “formal work- 
ing agreements between state extension services and 
farm organizations are not in the best interests of the 
people.” (See full story in this issue). 

Principal speakers on the convention program be- 
sides Sen, Aiken included Ransom Aldrich, president 
of the Mississippi Farm Bureau, and Dr. Roy L. Smith, 
Editor of The Christian Advocate. 

Aldrich presented a Southern viewpoint on agricul- 
ture. Conservation is Mississippi agriculture’s greatest 
problem, Aldrich said. We in the South have had 
controls; you have had diversion. And controls are 
what the South wants least. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Aldrich warned against the dangers 
of allowing power over farm credit to 
fall into the hands of a few who can 
“control and destroy the farmer.” 

Turning to the international position 
of the United States, Aldrich pointed 
out the dependence of Southern agri- 
culture on foreign trade and said: 
“One of the greatest dangers in Ameri- 
ca today is that we fail to appreciate the 
meaning of what is going on in other 
countries of the world. Communism 
and unrest” he said “run hand in hand 
where agriculture production is lowest.” 

In his address, Dr. Smith jarred his 
listeners with a list of eight world shat- 
tering events which all happened in 
1945 and the like of which, he said, 
none of us probably ever will experi- 
ence again in our lifetime. He listed 
them as (1) the disappearance of Ger- 
many as a world power, (2) the emer- 
gence of Russia as a great power, (3) 
the collapse of Japan, (4) the decline 
of Britain and France (5) the center 
of power moving from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, (6) the world wide turn to 
the left, (7) the charting of a world 
government, and (8) the first manifes- 
tation of atomic power in the atomic 
bomb. 

Dr. Smith said that in his travels 
throughout the world he found evi- 
dence of American industrial power 
everywhere. All the world, he said, 
is turning to us for guidance. 

“In this hour,” he said, “when Amer- 
ica has come of age I join with you in 
pledging to this world that waits upon 
us... . that I will try to act like an 
adult, like a grown man, a man made in 
the image of God, upon whom his- 
tory and destiny and God and all the 
days to come have laid an unprece- 
dented responsibility for clear think- 
ing in muddy waters.” 

Three new members were elected 
to the IAA board of directors. They 
are: Lester S. Davison, Woodford 
county, replacing Edward T. Culnan, 
Logan; Thomas H. Lloyd, Macoupin, 
replacing Dan L. Clarke, Sangamon; 
and Frank L. Simpson, DeWitt, replac- 
ing Milton W. Warren, Piatt. Direc- 
tors Homer Curtiss, Jo Daviess; Earl 
M. Hughes, McHenry; Albert W. 
Webb, Franklin; Edwin Gumm, Knox; 
and Chester McCord, Jasper, were re- 
elected. Like the new they 
will serve two-year terms. 

President Shuman and Vice Presi- 
dent Floyd E. Morris were unanimously 
reelected for one-year terms. 

Other highlights of the IAA annual 
meeting included an evening of enter- 
tainment before a crowd that over- 
flowed the main ballroom of the hotel, 
a safe-driving contest, the annual Rural 
Youth Talk Fest, the visit of a number 
of Canadian farm youth to the con- 
vention, broadcasts on WLS and 
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Paul E. Mathias 
IAA Secretary 


WBBM, besides conferences on many 


phases of farm life—animal disease, 
marketing, soil conservation, rural ed- 


George E. Metzger 
1AA Field Secretary 


DURING IAA CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Donald Kirkpatrick 
IAA Counsel 


ucation, road improvement, taxation, 
national and state legislation, and or- 
ganization and information. 


ATTACKS REPORT 


Dean Rusk Denies Extension Service-Farm Bureau 
Relationship is ‘Detrimental to Public Interest’ 


REPORT of vital interest to II- 
linois farmers touching on the 
relationship between the county 
Farm Bureaus and the Extension 
Service was reviewed by Dean 
H. P. Rusk of the University of IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture during the 
IAA convention. 
Dean Rusk, a 
member of the com- 
mittee which issued 
the report, spoke 
before a special 
meeting of Farm 
Bureau presidents 
and farm advisers. 
He said he “took 
sharp issue” with 
the committee re- 
port on the follow- 
ing statement: “Though close coopera- 
tion (by the extension service) with 
general farm organizations is highly 


Dean Rusk 


Duke Regnier, University of Illinois, leads 
singing during convention. 


desirable, formal operating relation- 
ships with such organizations are con- 
sidered detrimental to the public inter- 
est.” 

To this recommendation Dean Rusk 
took issue and prepared a formal 
“statement of exception” which was 
included in the report. 

The report was prepared by a joint 
committee representing the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities appointed to recommend 
a future course for the Extension Serv- 
ice in agriculture and home economics. 

“Where,” Dean Rusk said, “but in 
Illinois will you find such a wonderful 
rural youth program? Where will you 
find farmers doing so much to publicize 
the extension program? Where will 
you find so many farm people turn 
out for an event like our Sports Fes- 
tival? I wouldn’t want to run the Ex- 
tension Service without the support of 
the county Farm Bureaus in Illinois.” 

Speaking further, Dean Rusk said: 
“Very obviously I am especially con- 
cerned about the committee’s recom- 
mendation that extension relationships 
with farm organizations be discon- 
tinued. I cannot speak for other states, 
but so far as our relationships in Illi- 
nois are concerned, it is my sincere be- 
lief that they have been on a sound 
basis and in the public interest. 

“I do anticipate,” he said, “that an 
attempt will be made to persuade Con- 
gress to dissolve this relationship 
through some form of legislation. I 
feel, however, that Congress would not 
approve such legislation and the at- 
tempt would fail.” 
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Presiding at the 25th anniversary meeting of Illinois Agricultural Auditing Association 
is Board President B. W. Horan, Mercer county. Others at speakers’ table (left to 
right) are board members !. M. Graham, Knox; Roy V. Edwards, Champaign; E. Y. 
Naffziger, Bureau; and IAA Field Secretary George E. Metzger, Office Secretary Thelma 
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Jansen, and Retiring Manager C. E. Strand. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Illinois Agricultural Auditing Association Marks 
25th Year of Service to Illinois Farmers 


HE Illinois Agricultural Auditing 
Association celebrated its 25th an- 
niversary this year during its annual 
meeting held in conjunction with 
the 34th convention of the IAA 

in Chicago. 

The auditing cooperative started in July 
of 1924 with 21 member clients. Its first 
client, Farmers Grain and Lumber Com- 
pany, Sycamore, holds membership No. 1 
and is still a staunch member client. 
Today its membership totals 490 member 
clients. 

This membership consists of 94 Farm 
Bureaus, 68 Farm Bureau subsidiaries, 37 
cold storage lockers, 104 elevators, 28 
livestock companies, 30 dairies and cream- 
eries, 6 insurance companies, 87 service 
companies, 3 Home Bureaus, and 33 mis- 
cellaneous companies, 

“We believe that our growth and our 
success has been brought about by our 
frank and Sincere dealings. We know 
that our success is linked inseparably with 
the success of our member clients,” C. E. 
Strand, manager, said on the occasion of 
the auditing company’s 25th anniversary. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” he continued, 
“there was no such organization as ours. 
In many instances reports were made by 
clerks employed to work a few evenings a 
month. 

“Their reports were often inaccurate, 
depreciation was forgotten or overlooked, 
liabilities were omitted, and assets were 
grossly overvalued. 


“In many cases farmers loaned the en- 
terprise personal funds to supply capital 
for the cooperative of which they were 
directors. Some of these cooperatives 
failed. Often severe financial loss was 
suffered by those who risked their money 
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to make a success of their local coopera- 
tive.” 

The memories of many are still fresh 
and vivid over the early and heroic strug- 
gle for survival of the first cooperatives, 
Strand said. 

Strand, who has been manager of the 
auditing cooperative since 1938, resigned 
several months ago to become comptroller 
for the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 

President B. W. Horan, Mercer coun- 
ty, urged patience among Farm Bureau 
presidents and company managers in 
seeking prompt audits. He pointed out 
that it takes three years to train auditors 
in the complicated auditing systems of 
Farm Bureau-type cooperatives. 

He said that in the last two years the 
auditing association has added a number 
of young auditors to its payroll, and 
that the association will soon have a reser- 
voir of highly trained men. Many of 
the delays in auditing are due, not to 
the auditors, but to faulty bookkeeping 
procedures, he said. 


Economist Says 
Co-ops Put Curb 
On Monopoly 


ARKETING cooperatives provide 
one of the best means of curbing 
monopoly in our free enterprise 
system, particularly since the ad- 
vent of large-scale cooperatives. 

This belief was expressed by Kelsey 
B. Gardner during the marketing con- 
ference at the IAA 
annual meeting held 
recently in Chica- 
0. 
Gardner is the 
principal agricul- 
tural economist of 
the Cooperative Re- 
search and Service 
Division of the U. S. 
Department of Ag- 
riculture., 

One of the great- 
est problems large- 
scale cooperatives face is in maintain- 
ing a well-informed and interested 
membership, Gardner said. 

“Large co-ops are making earnest ef- 
forts to solve this problem,” he said, 
“but it is a challenging problem of 
the first magnitude.” 

Membership loyalty should be placed 
upon the principles and objectives of 
the cooperative and not upon patron- 
age refunds, he said. 

After the address given by Gardner 
the marketing conference was divided 
into two sections for group discussions. 

The livestock group met under the 
chairmanship of Sam Russell, IAA di- 
rector of livestock marketing, and the 
men interested in grain marketing met 
under the chairmanship of George 
Iftner, IAA director of grain market- 


ing. 
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Kelsey Gardner 


CONGRATULATIONS 


On behalf of the Illinois Agricultural Association, it is a pleasure to extend 
congratulations to the Illinois Agricultural Auditing Association on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of service to Illinois farmers. 

The work of the Auditing Association has been one of the most important 
factors contributing to the success of the hundreds of farmer cooperatives in 
the state of Illinois. It has encouraged the use of sound business principles 
and those proper accounting procedures that are so essential to the success 


of any business. 


As the cooperative movement continues to grow, the Auditing Association 
will likewise increase in scope and significance. 


Charles B. Shuman 
President 
Illinois Agricultural Association 


Aldrich warned against the dangers 
of allowing power over farm credit to 
fall into the hands of a few who can 
“control and destroy the farmer.” 

Turning to the international position 
of the United States, Aldrich pointed 
out the dependence of Southern agri- 
culture on foreign trade and said: 
“One of the greatest dangers in Ameri- 
ca today is that we fail to appreciate the 
meaning of what 1s going on in other 
countries of the world. Communism 
and unrest” he said “run hand in hand 
where agriculture production is lowest.” 

In his address, Dr. Smith jarred his 
listeners with a list of eight world shat- 
tering events which all happened in 
1945 and the like of which, he said, 
none of us probably ever will experi- 
ence again in our lifetime. He listed 
them as (1) the disappearance of Ger- 
many as a world power, (2) the emer- 
gence of Russia as a great power, (3) 
the collapse of Japan, (4) the decline 
of Britain and France (5) the center 
of power moving from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, (6) the world wide turn to 
the left, (7) the charting of a world 
government, and (8) the first manifes- 
tation of atomic power in the atomic 
bomb. 

Dr. Smith said that in his travels 
throughout the world he found evi- 
dence of American industrial power 
everywhere. All the world, he said, 
is turning to us for guidance. 

“In this hour,” he said, “when Amer- 
ica has come of age I join with you in 
pledging to this world that waits upon 
us... . that I will try to act like an 
adult, like a grown man, a man made in 
the image of God, upon whom his- 
tory and destiny and God and all the 
days to come have laid an_ unprece- 
dented responsibility for clear think- 
ing in muddy waters.” 

Three new members were elected 
to the IAA board of directors. They 
are: Lester S. Davison, Woodford 
county, replacing Edward T. Culnan, 
Logan: Thomas H. Lloyd, Macoupin. 
replacing Dan L. Clarke, Sangamon; 
and Frank L. Simpson, DeWitt, replac- 
ing Milton W. Warren, Piatt. Direc- 
tors Homer Curtiss, Jo Daviess; Earl 
M. Hughes, McHenry: Albert W. 
Webb. Franklin: Edwin Gumm. Knox: 
and Chester McCord, Jasper, were re- 
elected. Like the new directors they 
will serve two-year terms 

President Shuman and Vice Presi- 
dent Floyd E. Morris were unanimously 
reelected for one-year terms. 

Other highlights of the IAA annual 
meeting included an evening of enter- 
tainment before a crowd that over- 
flowed the main ballroom of the hotel, 
a safe-driving contest, the annual Rural 
Youth Talk Fest, the visit of a number 
of Canadian farm youth to the con- 
vention, broadcasts on WLS and 
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ADDRESS FARMERS DURING IAA CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Paul E. Mathias 

IAA Secretary 
WBBM, besides conferences on many 
phases of farm life—animal disease, 
marketing, soil conservation, rural ed- 


George E. Metzger 
IAA Field Secretary 


Donald Kirkpatrick 
IAA General Counsel 


ucation, road improvement, taxation, 
national and state legislation, and or- 
ganization and information. 


ATTACKS REPORT 


Dean Rusk Denies Extension Service-Farm Bureau 


Relationship is ‘Detrimental to Public Interest’ 


REPORT of vital interest to II- 
linois farmers touching on the 
relationship between the county 
L Farm Bureaus and the Extension 
Service was reviewed by Dean 
H. P. Rusk of the University of TIlli- 
nois College of Agriculture during the 
IAA convention. 
Dean Rusk, a 
member of the com- 
mittee which issued 
the report, spoke 
before a special 
meeting of Farm 
Bureau presidents 
and farm advisers. 


— 


He said he “took 
sharp issue’ with 
the committee re- 
port on the follow- 
ing statement: “Though close coopera- 
tion (by the extension service) with 
general farm organizations is highly 


Dean Rusk 


Duke Regnier, University of Illinois, leads 
singing during convention. 


desirable, formal operating relation- 
ships with such organizations are con- 
sidered detrimental to the public inter- 
est.” 

To this recommendation Dean Rusk 
took issue and prepared a_ formal 
“statement of exception’ which was 
included in the report. 

The report was prepared by a joint 
committee representing the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities appointed to recommend 
a future course for the Extension Serv- 
ice in agriculture and home economics. 

“Where.” Dean Rusk said, “but in 
Illinois will you find such a wonderful 
rural youth program? Where will you 
find farmers doing so much to publicize 
the extension program? Where will 
you find so many farm people turn 
out for an event like our Sports Fes- 
tival? I wouldn’t want to run the Ex- 
tension Service without the support of 
the county Farm Bureaus in Illinois.” 

Speaking further, Dean Rusk said: 
“Very obviously I am especially con- 
cerned about the committee’s recom- 
mendation that extension relationships 
with farm = organizations be discon- 
tinued, T cannot speak for other states, 
but so far as our relationships in IIli- 
nois are concerned, it is my sincere be- 
lief that they have been on a sound 
basis and in the public interest. 

“[T do anticipate,” he said, “that an 
attempt will be made to persuade Con- 
gress to dissolve this relationship 
through some form of legislation. I 
feel, however, that Congress would not 
approve such legislation and the at- 
tempt would fail.” 
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Presiding at the 25th anniversary meeting of Illinois Agricultural Auditing Association 

Ils Board President B. W. Horan, Mercer county. Others at speakers’ table (left to 

right) are board members |. M. Graham, Knox; Roy V. Edwards, Champaign; E. Y. 

Naffziger, Bureau; and IAA Field Secretary George E. Metzger, Office Secretary Thelma 
Jansen, and Retiring Manager C. E. Strand. 


ILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Illinois Agricultural Auditing Association Marks 


25th Year of Service to Illinois Farmers 


HE Illinois Agricultural Auditing 

Association celebrated its 25th an- 

niversary this year during its annual 

meeting held in conjunction with 

the 34th convention of the IAA 
in Chicago. 

The auditing cooperative started in July 
of 1924 with 21 member clients. Its first 
client, Farmers Grain and Lumber Com- 
pany, Sycamore, holds membership No. 1 
and is still a staunch member client. 
Today its membership totals 490 member 
clients. 

This membership consists of 94 Farm 
Bureaus, 68 Farm Bureau subsidiaries, 37 
cold storage lockers, 104 elevators, 28 
livestock companies, 30 dairies and cream- 
eries, © Insurance companies, 87 
companies, 3 Home Bureaus, and 33 mis- 
cellaneous companies. 


Service 


“We believe that our growth and our 
success has been brought about by our 
frank and sincere dealings. We ‘know 
that our success is linked inseparably with 
the success of our member clients,”’ C. E. 
Strand, manager, said on the occasion of 
the auditing company’s 25th anniversary. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” he continued, 
“there was no such organization as ours. 
In many instances reports were made by 
clerks employed to work a few evenings a 
month. 

“Their reports were often inaccurate, 
depreciation was forgotten.or overlooked, 
liabilities were omitted, and assets were 
grossly overvalued. 

“In many cases farmers loaned the en- 
terprise personal funds to supply capital 
for the cooperative of which they were 
directors. Some of these cooperatives 
failed. Often severe financial loss was 
suffered by those who risked their money 
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to make a success of their local coopera- 
tive.” 

The memories of many are still fresh 
and vivid over the early and heroic strug- 
gle for survival of the first cooperatives, 
Strand said. 

Strand, who has been manager of th 
auditing cooperative since 1938, resigned 
several months ago to become comptroller 
for the Illinois Farm Supply Company. 

President B. W. Horan, Mercer coun- 
ty, urged patience among Farm Bureau 
presidents and company managers in 
seeking prompt audits. He pointed out 
that it takes three years to train auditors 
in the complicated auditing systems of 
Farm Bureau-type cooperatives. 

He said that in the last two year 
auditing association has added a nu 
of young auditors to its payroll, 
that the association will soon have a reser- 
voir of highly trained men. Many of 
the delays in auditing are duc. not to 
the auditors, but to faulty bookkeeping 
procedures, he said. 


Economist Says 
Co-ops Put Curb 
On Monopoly 
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Gardner is the 
principal agricul- 
tural economist of 
the Cooperative Re- 
search and Servic 
Division ot the U.S 
Department of Ag- 
riculture. 
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HAT kind of agricultural pro- 
grams can farmers — in 
the next few years? at’s a 
question to stump the experts, 
but a good picture of the laws 
now on the books was given at the con- 
ference on national agricultural legis- 
lation of the 34th 
annual meeting of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, 

Dr. H. C. M. 
Case, head of the 
department of agri- 
cultural economics, 
University of Illi- 
nois College of Ag- 
riculture, presented 
a thorough analysis 
of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948. Dr. 
Case was particularly well qualified to dis- 
cuss this act since he helped develop 
much of the information used in draft- 
ing the law. 

Many of the objectives of a desir- 
able long-range agricultural policy are 
provided for in existing legislation, but 
there are still many gaps to be filled, 
Dr. Case pointed out in his analysis. 
Senate Bill 2318 included some of these 
objectives, part of which were retained 
in the Agricultural Act of 1948. 

This act, passed in the last hours of 
the 80th Congress, is limited to a price 
support program, It is essentially a 
compromise between two different price 
support philosophies represented in the 
separate Senate and House bills. 

As finally passed, the act provides 
for a flexible price support program 
adjusted to ey he to become effective 
in 1950. The flexible price support 
feature was a part of the Senate bill. 
The House bill provided that most of 
the farm price support measures now 
in existence should continue for two 
years. 

Thus the bill finally agreed to by 
the Senate and House conferees com- 
bined part of the Senate bill and part 
of the House bill. 

It provides that the price support of 
basic farm commodities — corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, and peanuts, — will con- 
tinue at 90 per cent of parity until 
the 1949 crop is marketed, or until 
June 30, 1950, thus shortening the pe- 
riod of high price supports contained 
in the original House bill. 

On July 1, 1950, the long-time flex- 
ible farm price support program will 
go into effect for these commodities un- 
less legislation is changed by the new 
Congress. The fact that this legisla- 
tion is now on the books is a strategic 
advantage in Dr. Case's opinion. 

The Agricultural Act of 1948 also 
provides in addition to the basic com- 
modities, price supports for milk and 


Dr. Case 


its products, hogs, chickens and eggs 
at 90 per cent of parity until Dec. 31, 
1949, and for other Steagall commod- 
ities at not less than 60 or more than 
90 per cent of parity at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture until 
Dec. 31, 1949. 

As Dr. Case pointed out, this pro- 
vision was the result of another com- 
a between the Senate and House 

ills. 

The long-time feature of the act, 
which becomes effective in 1950, pro- 
vides that a normal supply of corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, and peanuts will be 
supported at 75 per cent of parity price. 

As the supply increases by 2 per cent 
of normal, the price support drops 1 
per cent of parity until it reaches 60 
per cent of parity with a supply of 130 
per cent of normal production. 

Also, as the supply falls to 70 per 
cent of normal, the price support rises 
to 90 per cent of parity. 

This flexible price support is the 
most distinctive feature of the new leg- 
islation, Dr. Case said, and is intended 
to correct the present uneconomic pro- 
gram of supporting prices without ref- 
erence to supply. 

The law further provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may adjust the 
mn price level after conducting 
public hearings if the above plan does 
not provide desirable results. It ore 
be found, for example, Dr. Case said, 
that a price mapper of 80 per cent of 
parity price will be preferable to the 
75 per cent support when there is a 
normal production. 

The 1948 Agricultural Act also pro- 
vides that when the long-range price 
support program goes into effect, a new 
parity price formula also becomes ef- 
fective, Dr, Case pointed out. 

The difference between the old and 
new parity formulas, according to Dr. 
Case is simply this: The old parity 
formula maintains the relationship be- 
tween prices of individual farm com- 
modities in 1909-14 unless some other 
base period has been selected. Because 
of changes in methods of production, 
the improvement in crop _ yields, 
changes in relative demands, and many 
other factors, this 1909-14 period does 
not reflect present day pe relation- 
ships, Dr. Case explained. 

The new perity formula uses the re- 
lationship of the price of an individual 
farm product to the average price of 
all farm products for the 10 preceding 
years. This keeps the parity prices of 
individual farm products adjusted to 
changing demand and price relation- 
et It is an automatic formula which 
each year adds the new year and drops 
the oldest of 10 preceding years as a 
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basis for determining the parity price 
of individual farm products. 

The price support bill further pro- 
vides for the support of prices of other 
than the five basic commodities and 
tobacco at prices up to 90 per cent of 
parity with such funds as may be made 
available to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The so-called Section 32 funds, which 
represent 30 per cent of our import 
duties, are made available for farm 
price support operations. These funds 
amounted to 135 million dollars in 
1947-48; of this amount, 75 million 
dollars are now assigned to the school 
lunch program. This still leaves about 
60 million dollars for supporting vari- 
ous commodities. ~ 

In addition, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is permitted to support 
prices of storable farm products if they 
are handled without too great a carry- 
ing charge. Section 32 funds will hel 
support the prices of perishable pied. 
ucts. 

Dr. Case raised some thought-pro- 
voking questions in presenting two 
points of view on price supports. He 
posed the following queries: Do you 
want a high fixed price support not 
tied to supply, except through the fix- 
ing of acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas which are likely to be in ef- 
fect three-fourths of the time for our 
major products? And which will call 
for an acreage reduction and a corre- 
sponding reduction in income. 

Or, do you want a floor under prices 
at a conservative level and a flexible 
Price support varying inversely to the 
supply of a product and making infre- 
quent use of controls, which will let 
supply and demand be the guide to 
production except in acute depression 
periods? 

Dr. Case said that a careful analysis 
of data over past years shows that the 
flexible price support program set forth 
in the Senate Bill 2318 would not have 
called for acteage control except in 
emergency periods such as 1932-33. But 
the fixed high price support of 90 per 
cent of parity would have called for 
acreage control over some of our ma- 
jor crops about three-fourths of the 
time over the past 25 years. 

Under production controls, Dr. Case 
said, when acreage restrictions are im- 
posed, it means an acreage reduction 
and a corresponding income reduction 
unless some other crop is grown in 
place of the reduced acres. 

Dr. Case said that the 1948 Agricul- 
tural Act should probably be revised 
so that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion cannot sell any commodity con- 
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cent of parity, or a price half way be- 
tween the support price and parity, 
which ever is lower. 

The provision in the Commodity 
Credit Charter which prohibits the CCC 
from owning or leasing facilities for 
grain storage is a mistake, Dr. Case 
said. But he added that it should be 
clear that this was no part of the work 
of the agricultural committees of either 
the House or Senate. 

In conclusion, Dr. Case said, there 
are a few claims that can justly be made 
for the long-range price support pro- 
visions of the new agricultural legisla- 
tion, which will come into effect in 
1950 without further Congressional ac- 
tion: 

1. The flexible price support feature 
of the act should make supply and de- 
mand the major guides to farm pro- 
duction. 

2. The revisions of parity prices will 
tend to encourage the production of 
livestock. That in turn will help to 
dispose of burdensome grain supplies 
and indirectly encourage better human 
nutrition. - 

3. The minimum support level for 
basic commodities and other commod- 
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ities within the limit of available funds 
should prevent ruinously low prices 
and also have the moral effect of hold- 
ing farm prices above the minimum 
support levels. 

4. The judicious use of Section 32 
funds, made available for price pres 
operations, should materially aid in 
stabilizing prices of other than the basic 
commodities and should encourage bet- 
ter human food habits. 

5. Assuming that the price support 
program becomes operative at both 
high and low support levels, it will as- 
sure farmers a larger return for a larger 

roduction of basic commodities than 
* a smaller production. That will 
help to assure consumers of an abund- 
ant production. 

6. When other means fail to keep 

roduction within bounds, the new leg- 
islation provides for production and 
marketing quotas if farmers want them. 

7. If farmers vote against controls, 
the 50 per cent of parity price support 
prevents coercing them into accepting 
controls, as would be done if all sup- 
ports were withdrawn. 

8. Finally the act leaves even the 

(Continued on page 48) 


HIS MONTH’S cover shows President 
Charles B. Shuman presiding at one of the 
evening sessions of the IAA annual meet- 
ing in Chicago held in the ballroom of the 


Hotel Sherman. During this session 42 voca- 
tional agriculture teachers and farm advisers 
were presented with lapel pins in recognition 
of 25 years or more of service to Illinois agri- 


culture. Principal s 


peaker of the evening was 


Dr. Roy L. Smith, third from left, front row. 


F YOU are a Farm Bureau 
member and do not ask for a 
survey of your insurance pro- 
gram by one of our agents, 
you are not getting the full 
benefit of the IAA associated com- 
panies’ insurance program.” 

This is the belief of A. E. Richard- 
son, manager of Country Life Insurance 
Company and director of insurance 
service for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

“During the coming year we want all 
of our Farm Bureau members to ask 
their local agent to make a complete 
survey of their entire insurance pro- 
gram — life, fire, liability, auto, and 
accident — without cost or obligation 
to themselves,” he continued. 

This program of service to all Farm 
Bureau members will be stressed by the 
three IAA associated insurance com- 
panies in 1949, Richardson said. 

“If you take time off to help with 
your own survey you may find it will 
pay greater dividends than any after- 
noon’s work you could do on your 
farm,” he said. 

To prove its value, Duane Kuntz, 
sales director for the IAA associated 
insurance companies, tells of this in- 
cident which happened recently when 
an insurance agent called on a young 
Illinois farmer to analyse and survey 
his insurance program. 

“This young man,” the agent re- 
artes “was paying for auto insurance, 
iability protection, fire insurance, and 
for coverage on crop hail.” 

The agent’s rate book showed that 
this cost the young farmer as follows: 

Auto insurance 

Liability protection . a 

Fire. iisarance 33 o 

Crop hath no 


bo 


Total 

“It was easy to show,” the agent con- 
tinued, “that with insurance from our 
companies this Farm Bureau member 
could have had the same coverage for 
a good deal less money.” 

For insurance coverage in the IAA 
associated insurance companies, the 
cost to the young farmer would have 
been as follows: 


Auto insurance ..... 


Liability protection - 14 
Fire insurance ....... 24 
Crop. hait) 3 60 

Tote), 5 $152 


“The total savings,” ($256 minus 
$152), the agent said, ‘amounted to 
$106. This was not all that the survey 
disclosed, however. 

“This young farmer needed insur- 
ance he was not carrying. By using his 
savings of $106 our insurance service 
could, in effect, present him with a $5,- 
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Manager A. E. Richardson of Country Life Insurance Company speaks during the in- 
surance conference held in conjunction with the IAA annual meeting in Chicago. Others 
(left to right) are, Paul Powel, Ewell Green, and William Shirley, district IAA insur- 
ance sales supervisors; Duane Kuntz, director of insurance service for members; Dirk 
Heezen, Country Life actuary; Dr. J. E. Boland, Country Life medical director; and Albert 
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Graver, director of IAA insurance for cooperatives. 


Richardson Advises Farmers to Request Full Survey of All Insurance 


INSURANCE SALES H 


000 insurance policy. 

“The policy would provide him $5,- 
000 in cash on his 65th birthday, or 
$5,000 to his family any time in the 
case of his death,” the agent concluded. 

An insurance survey will show you 
many Leys where you may be under- 
insured, Richardson said. “It might 
show that your new deep freeze, wash- 
ing machine, or other electrical appli- 
ances were not covered by fire insur- 
ance, and you might find you were 
carrying insurance you did not need. 

“Many Illinois farmers will need 
added coverage of insurance for the 
extra hundreds of bushels of grain they 


are carrying over on their farm this 


winter,” he added. 

Here are some of the new coverages 
and new developments in the expanded 
IAA associated companies’ insurance 
program, They have been added to 
present coverages because farmers have 
found a need for them. 

A medical coverage has recently been 
included in the Casualty Company's 
auto policy. It provides for the med- 
ical and hospital expenses of the farm- 
er and his family, or any passengers, in 
case of an auto accident. Many Farm 
Bureau members are not aware of this 
coverage. 

A systematic way to save money — 
and still be insured — is provided by 
one of the life insurance policies of the 
Country Life Insurance Company. This 
savings and insurance plan can be used 
to guarantee the payment of a mortgage 
if the breadwinner dies, help pay in- 
heritance taxes, or provide savings for 
college educations. 


“Farm Bureau members should feel 
free to call on their agent to handle and 
report claims, or to explain policies not 
clearly understood,” Richardson said. 

Others do not 
realize the extent to 
which they are lia- 
ble. Fifteen farmers 
were required last 
year to show finan- 
cial responsibility 
when their tractor 
was involved in an 
accident on the 
highway. 

In some cases 
drivers licenses and 
all motor vehicle licenses have been 
revoked after tractor accidents. This 
might not have happened if the farmers 
involved had been properly insured. 

Country Life Insurance Company re- 
ported a total of $348,635,402 of life 
insurance in force at the end of the 
operating year, Sept. 30, 1948. New 
business for the year totaled $46,447,- 
840, a record in new business acquired, 
exceeding any year in the company’s 
20 years of existence, 

The three general agents whose 
counties produced the largest per cent 
of their assigned goals this year were: 
Jasper DeMonbrun, Monroe county, 
$626,757 in sales, 272 per cent of 
quota; Walter Specht, Clay county, 
$492,000; 265 per cent; William C. 
Linker, Whiteside, $1,732,204, 208 per 
cent. 


L. E. Lingenfelter 


Country Mutual Casualty Company, 
commonly known as the auto com- 
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pany, continued its steady growth. It 
has registered an increase in number 
of policies in force for each of the 21 
years it has been in business. 

The Casualty Company has had but 
one rate increase since the war and this 
applied only to property damage and 
collision, 
in general since the war have risen 
about 100 per cent. 

“The tremendous growth of the com- 
pany is emphasized by the fact that 3 
out of 10 policies in force have been 
added in the past two years,” Frank V. 
Wilcox, manager, said. 

Country Mutual Casualty Company 
provides one of the most popular of 
all Farm Bureau services. Wilcox said 
that 80 per cent of all Farm Bureau 
members have a policy in the company. 

Country Mutual Fire Company had 
$433,977,687 of fire and extended cov- 
erage and $205,467,325 of wind insur- 
ance in force at the close of their fiscal 
year. 

During the year the company also 
wrote $200,537,775 of hail insurance 
on crops. 

“The fire and windstorm insurance 
written during the year has kept pace 
with the greatly increased value of 
farm property,” L. E. Lingenfelter, 
president, said of the year’s business 
written by the company. 

“Losses in the fire division have not 
been high,” he said, “but destruction 
by windstorms, two of tornado velocity, 
added to the claims paid by the com- 
pany.” 

Hail losses, however, were the most 
severe in the company’s history, ‘Losses 
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survey of your insurance pro- 
gram by one of our agents, 
you are not getting the full 
benefit of the IAA associated com- 
panies’ insurance program.” 

This is the belief of A. E. Richard- 
son, manager of Country Life Insurance 
Company and director of insurance 
service for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

“During the coming year we want all 
of our Farm Bureau members to ask 
their local agent to make a complete 
survey of their entire insurance pro- 
gram — life, fire, liability, auto, and 
accident without cost or obligation 
to themselves,” he continued. 

This program of service to all Farm 
Bureau members will be stressed by the 
three IAA associated insurance com- 
panies in 1949, Richardson said. 

“If you take time off to help with 
your own survey you may find it will 
pay greater dividends than any after- 
noon’s work you could do on your 
farm,” he said. 

To prove its value, Duane Kuntz, 
sales director for the IAA associated 
insurance companies, tells of this in- 
cident which happened recently when 
an insurance agent called on a young 
Illinois farmer to analyse and survey 
his insurance program 

“This young man,” the agent re- 
orted, “was paying for auto insurance, 
Fiability protection, fire insurance, and 
for coverage on crop hail.” 

The agent's rate book showed that 
this cost the young farmer as follows: 


F YOU are a Farm Bureau 
66 member and do not ask for a 


Auto insurance $ 90 
Liability protection 28 
Fire insurance 30 
Crop hail 110 

Total $258 


“Tt was easy to show,” the agent con- 
tinued, “that with insurance from our 
companies this Farm Bureau member 
could have had the same coverage for 
a good deal less money.” 

For insurance coverage in the IAA 
associated insurance companies, the 
cost to the young farmer would have 
been as follows: 


Auto insurance $ 54 
Liability protection 14 
Fire insurance 24 
Crop hail 60 

Total $152 


“The total savings,” ($256 minus 
$152), the agent said, ‘amounted to 
$106. This was not all that the survey 
disclosed, however, 

“This young farmer needed insur- 
ance he was not carrying. By using his 
savings of $106 our insurance service 
could, in effect, present him with a $5,- 
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Manager A. E. Richardson of Country Life Insurance Company speaks during the in- 
surance conference held in conjunction with the IAA annual meeting in Chicago. Others 
(left to right) are, Paul Powel, Ewell Green, and William Shirley, district IAA insur- 
ance sales supervisors; Duane Kuntz, director of insurance service for members; Dirk 
Heezen, Country Life actuary; Dr. J. E. Boland, Country Life medical director; and Albert 


Graver, director of IAA insurance for cooperatives. 
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000 insurance policy. 
“The policy would provide him $5,- 
000 in cash on his 65th birthday, or 
$5,000 to his family any time in the 
case of his death,” the agent concluded. 
An insurance survey will show you 
many places where you may be under- 
insured, Richardson said. “It might 
show that your new deep freeze, wash- 
ing machine, or other electrical appli- 
ances were not covered by fire insur- 
ance, and you might find you were 
carrying insurance you did not need. 

“Many Illinois farmers will need 
added coverage of insurance for the 
extra hundreds of bushels of grain they 
are carrying over on their farm this 
winter,” he added. 

Here are some of the new coverages 
and new developments in the expanded 
IAA associated companies’ insurance 
program. They have been added to 
present coverages because farmers have 
found a need for them. 

A medical coverage has recently been 
included in the Casualty Company's 
auto policy. It provides for the med- 
ical and hospital expenses of the farm- 
er and his family, or any passengers, in 
case of an auto accident. Many Farm 
Bureau members are not aware of this 
coverage. 

A systematic way to save money — 
and still be insured — is provided by 
one of the life insurance policies of the 
Country Life Insurance Company. This 
savings and insurance plan can be used 
to guarantee the payment of a mortgage 
if the breadwinner dies, help pay in- 
heritance taxes, or provide savings for 
college educations. 


“Farm Bureau members should feel 
free to call on their agent to handle and 
report claims, or to explain policies not 
clearly understood,” Richardson said. 

Others do not 
realize the extent to 
which they are lia- 
ble. Fifteen farmers 
were required last 
year to show finan- 
cial responsibility 
when their tractor 
was involved in an 
accident on the 
highway. 


In some cases 
drivers licenses and 
all motor vehicle licenses have been 
revoked after tractor accidents. This 
might not have happened if the farmers 
involved had been properly insured. 


L. E. Lingenfelter 


Country Life Insurance Company re- 
ported a total of $348,635,402 of life 
Insurance in force at the end of the 
operating year, Sept. 30, 1948. New 
business for the year totaled $46,447,- 
840, a record in new business acquired, 
exceeding any year in the company’s 
20 years of existence. 

The three general agents whose 
counties produced the largest per cent 
of their assigned goals this year were: 
Jasper DeMonbrun, Monroe county, 
$626,757 in sales, 272 per cent of 
quota; Walter Specht, Clay county, 
$492,000, 265 per cent; William C. 
Linker, Whiteside, $1,732,204, 208 per 
cent. 


Country Mutual Casualty Company, 
commonly known as the auto com- 
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pany, continued its steady growth. It 
has registered an increase in number 
of policies in force for each of the 21 
years it has been in business. 

The Casualty Company has had but 
one rate increase since the war and this 
applied only to property damage and 
collision. In contrast, insurance rates 
in general since the war have risen 
about 100 per cent. 

“The tremendous growth of the com- 
pany is emphasized by the fact that 3 
out of 10 policies in force have been 
added in the past two years,” Frank V. 
Wilcox, manager, said. 

Country Mutual Casualty Company 
provides one of the most popular of 
all Farm Bureau services. Wilcox said 
that 80 per cent of all Farm Bureau 
members have a policy in the company. 

Country Mutual Fire Company had 
$433,977,687 of fire and extended cov- 
erage and $205,467,325 of wind insur- 
ance in force at the close of their fiscal 
year. 

During the year the company also 
wrote $200,537,775 of hail insurance 
on crops. 

“The fire and windstorm insurance 
written during the year has kept pace 
with the greatly increased value of 
farm property,” L. E. Lingenfelter, 
president, said of the year’s business 
written by the company. 

“Losses in the fire division have not 
been high,” he said, “but destruction 
by windstorms, two of tornado velocity. 
added to the claims paid by the com- 
pany.” 

Hail losses, however, were the most 
severe in the company’s history, ‘Losses 
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will run over $3,000,000 this year,”” he 
said. More than 6.700 hail claims were 
filed, two and one half times as many 
as have been suffered in any previous 
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i. LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


The Illinois Agricultural Association vigorously sup- 
ported the long-range farm program bill as enacted by the 
last session of Congress. We recognize that many of the 
provisions of this legislation were the result of compromise 
and that changes and amendments may be necessary. How- 
ever, we believe that the basic principles of this legislation 
are sound. We favor the use of flexible price supports 
as floors to protect farm prices from collapse rather than 
high support levels which would result in fixed prices and 
rigid controls. 

Farmers should not be penalized for increased produc- 
tion in response to: governmental requests. We suggest 
that careful studies be made of existing agricultural legisla- 
tion to determine means of further improvement. 


ll. TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


Vicious attacks upon farmer cooperatives continue, dis- 
guised as attempts to secure tax adjustment or reform. The 
real purpose of these attacks is to destroy farmer coopera- 
tives and eliminate their competition. We have repeatedly 
stated that we do not seek unfair tax advantage for farmer 
cooperatives. It is our position that the earnings retained 
in the corporate structure and not currently distributed, 
either by a farmer cooperative or by a business corpora- 
tion, should be subject to corporate income tax. 

The portion of earnings distributed to shareholders as 
dividends upon capital stock, either by a farmer cooperative 
or by a business corporation, should not be subject to cor- 
poration income tax, since such income is taxable in the 
hands of the shareholders. Likewise, we insist that 
the portion of the earnings of farm cooperatives, which 
is currently distributed to members and patrons in the 
form of patronage refunds, should not be subject to 
corporation income tax, since such refunds are taxable in 
the hands of such members or patrons. We oppose double 
taxation in either case. We will vigorously defend our 
farmer cooperatives against such attacks. 


ill. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL 
AGENCIES 


During the last two decades numerous separate federal 
agencies have been created to meet specific agricultural 
problems. In many cases there has been a marked 
change in the nature and an increase in the scope of the 
operations of these agencies. We recognize that some pro- 
gress has been made through reorganization and increased 
efficiency. However, there still is duplication of activi- 
ties, unnecessary expense in their operations, and confu- 
sion among farm people served. 

The work of United States Department of Agriculture 
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agencies serving farmers falls into three broad classes, 
research, education and service functions. To reduce ex- 
pense, minimize confusion and provide maximum service 
to farmers, we recommend that so far as reasonably pos- 
sible all activities in each of these fields be combined under 
the agency best fitted to perform the particular function. 


IV. LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Association reaffirms its support of national legis- 
lation which is fair to both labor and management and 
which recognizes the necessity of protecting the general 
welfare. 


V. PRICE CONTROL 


The Association reaffirms its opposition to the reimpo- 
sition of direct price control which must, of necessity, be 
accompanied by both rationing and/or production con- 
trol. Such measures will require a vast bureaucratic, regu- 
latory and enforcement body in order to make these meas- 
ures work, and will inevitably result in the loss of individ- 
ual freedom which must be preserved if democracy is to 
survive. 


Vi. FEDERAL AID 


The Illinois Agricultural Association opposes excessive 
increases in federal aid to local governmental units. Nec- 
essary appropriations should be made in such manner as 
will preserve essential local control and will supplement, 
not replace, local effort. We oppose any further federal 
aid to schools except to those in states which prove this 
aid to be absolutely necessary to provide adequate public 
education and then only to publicly supported schools. 


Vil. OLEOMARGARINE TAX 


The passage of legislation imposing taxes on yellow 
oleomargarine by Congress was a recognition of the need 
to protect both the dairy industry and consumers against 
imitation and fraud. The need for this protection is no 
less today than it was when existing legislation was passed. 

Illinois is a prominent dairy state and ranks fifth in the 
United States in milk production. Last year five and one- 
half billion pounds of milk were produced on Illinois 
farms. In 1947, Illinois produced 35.96 per cent of the 
total national soybean crop. Cooperative marketing as- 
sociations affiliated with the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion last year handled 2,625,000,000 pounds of milk and 
in excess of 15,000,000 bushels of soybeans. Our organi- 
zation is interested in legislation as it affects the general 
welfare of agriculture. We are not representing the special 
interests of either the dairy or the soybean producers. 
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We will not oppose removal of the taxes on oleomar- 
garine, provided some other means of preserving the iden- 
tification as between oleomargarine and butter is developed. 
We believe that such identification provided by law would 
be fair to all interests and in harmony 
with our American ideal of fair com- 
petition. We will support only legis- 
lation which provides that oleomarga- 
rine be clearly identified so that con- 
sumers may choose on the merit of the 
product. 


Vill. AMENDMENT OF STATE 
CONSTITUTION 


A number of the provisions of our 
present state constitution are obsolete 
and not adapted to present day con- 
ditions. We recognize the need for 
change in this basic law. We author- 
ize the board of directors to take such 
action as may appear advisable in 
order to obtain constructive revision of 
our Illinois Constitution. 


IX. GASOLINE TAX 


It appears that substantially increased funds are neces- 
sary to provide for the rebuilding and maintenance of our 
state highway system, for county and local roads and 
bridges, and for city streets. The users of the highways 
should provide these increased funds. We will support a 
substantial increase in the gasoline tax in order to provide 
these funds. We insist that an equitable amount of any 
increased funds be definitely allocated and earmarked for 
farm-to-highway roads and the bridges on these roads. 


X. ENFORCEMENT OF WEIGHT LIMITS ON HIGHWAYS 


We reaffirm our opposition to legislation increasing the 
maximum weight limits for trucks and buses using our 
state highways. Many of our highways were not designed 
to carry the maximum loads now permitted by law. 

Axle and gross weight restrictions provided by the 
present law should be rigidly enforced to preserve and pro- 
tect our highways. Inadequate enforcement of existing 
laws and regulations pertaining to overloading has been 
responsible for much of the excess wear and destruction of 
our highway system. It has been estimated that 5,000 


This is the IAA resolutions committee. Left 
to right, (by IAA districts), Front row: R. 
Vv. McKee, 16th, Varna; Edwin Weber, 
15th, Ursa; Carl Heerdt, 19th, Livingston; 


Morris; G. G. Pape, 22nd, Edwardsville; 
Back row: Frank Loucks, 11th, Lockport; 
Tom Richolson, 13th, Davis Junction; Russell 
Hayes, 25th, Sparta; Lester E. Leigh, 16th, 
Sparland; L. J. Todt, 21st, Harvel; Ernest 

ick, 18th, Greenup; Albert Webb, 
25th, Ewing; D. L. Clarke, 21st, New Ber- 
lin; Glen V. Riley, 20th, Griggsville. Not 
in the picture are Raymond Baumgart, Mt. 
Carmel; and E. B. Radliff, Sibley. 
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miles of our primary system is in need of immediate recon- 


’ struction. 


Weighing stations equipped with scales capable of 
weighing the entire vehicle and load would aid in the 
enforcement of the gross weight limi- 
tation law. We request the Associa- 
tion to sponsor or support such meas- 
ures as will aid in the enforcement of 
traffic laws and regulations. 


XI. INCREASED STATE AID 


We reaffirm our previously ex- 
pressed policy of encouraging the im- 
provement of rural schools through 
the reorganization of school districts 
and other means. We recognize and 
approve the fine spirit in which most 
counties and communities accepted 
their responsibility for carrying out 
the provisions of the County School 
Survey Law. We especially commend 
local communities for the quality of 
leadership contributed by them to this 
program. Upon request, we shall con- 
tinue to extend such help to local 
groups in reorganization efforts as 
this Association can give. 

We urge the board of directors and officers of the As- 
sociation to cooperate with other interested groups in the 
preparation of new or corrective legislation (1) to pro- 
mote needed reorganization where previous efforts have 
failed, (2) to improve the services of new districts al- 
ready established, and (3) to secure a substantial increase 
in the state support of schools which will provide sufficient 
funds in all efficiently organized school districts to finance 
a reasonable standard of education. This additional money 
from the state should be distributed only on an equalization 
basis and in such manner as will encourage further reor- 
ganization of the kind generally conceded to be educa- 
tionally superior. 


Xil. PUPIL TRANSPORTATION IN NON-HIGH 
TERRITORY 


Despite efforts toward school reorganization, many 
scattered pieces of non-high school territory remain in 
some counties. Rural children living in this non-high 
territory are often unable to attend high school because 

(Continued on page 46) 
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1. LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


The Illinois Agricultural Association vigorously sup- 
ported the long-range farm program bill as enacted by the 
last session of Congress. We recognize that many of the 
provisions of this legislation were the result of compromise 
and that changes and amendments may be necessary. How- 
ever, we believe that the basic principles of this legislation 
are sound. We favor the use of flexible price supports 
as floors to protect farm prices from collapse rather than 
high support levels which would result in fixed prices and 
rigid controls. 

Farmers should not be penalized for increased produc- 
tion in response to governmental requests. We suggest 
that careful studies be made of existing agricultural legisla- 
tion to determine means of further improvement. 


ll. TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


Vicious attacks upon farmer cooperatives continue, dis- 
guised as attempts to secure tax adjustment or reform. The 
real purpose of these attacks is to destroy farmer coopera- 
tives and eliminate their competition. We have repeatedly 
stated that we do not seek unfair tax advantage for farmer 
cooperatives. It is our position that the earnings retained 
in the corporate structure and not currently distributed, 
either by a farmer cooperative or by a business corpora- 
tion, should be subject to corporate income tax. 

The portion of earnings distributed to shareholders as 
dividends upon capital stock, either by a farmer cooperative 
or by a business corporation, should not be subject to cor- 
poration income tax, since such income is taxable in the 
hands of the shareholders. Likewise, we insist that 
the portion of the earnings of farm cooperatives, which 
is currently distributed to members and patrons in the 
form of patronage refunds, should not be subject to 
corporation income tax, since such refunds are taxable in 
the hands of such members or patrons. We oppose double 
taxation in either case. We will vigorously defend our 
farmer cooperatives against such attacks. 


lll. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL 
AGENCIES 


During the last two decades numerous separate federal 
agencies have been created to meet specific agricultural 
problems. In many cases there has been a marked 
change in the nature and an increase in the scope of the 
operations of these agencies. We recognize that some pro- 
gress has been made through reorganization and increased 
efficiency. However, there still is duplication of activi- 
ties, unnecessary expense in their operations, and confu- 
sion among farm people served. 

The work of United States Department of Agriculture 
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agencies serving farmers falls into three broad classes, 
research, education and service functions. To reduce ex- 
pense, minimize confusion and provide maximum service 
to farmers, we recommend that so far as reasonably pos- 
sible all activities in each of these fields be combined under 
the agency best fitted to perform the particular function. 


IV. LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Association reaffirms its support of national legis- 
lation which is fair to both labor and management and 
which recognizes the necessity of protecting the gencral 
welfare. 


V. PRICE CONTROL 


The Association reaffirms its opposition to the reimpo- 
sition of direct price control which must, of necessity, be 
accompanied by both rationing and/or production con- 
trol. Such measures will require a vast bureaucratic, regu- 
latory and enforcement body in order to make these meas- 
ures work, and will inevitably result in the loss of individ- 
ual freedom which must be preserved if democracy is to 
survive. 


Vi. FEDERAL AID 


The Illinois Agricultural Association opposes excessive 
increases in federal aid to local governmental units. Nec- 
essary appropriations should be made in such manner as 
will preserve essential local control and will supplement, 
not replace, local effort. We oppose any further federal 
aid to schools except to those in states which prove this 
aid to be absolutely necessary to provide adequate public 
education and then only to publicly supported schools. 


Vil. OLEOMARGARINE TAX 


The passage of legislation imposing taxes on yellow 
oleomargarine by Congress was a recognition of the need 
to protect both the dairy industry and consumers against 
imitation and fraud. The need for this protection is no 
less today than it was when existing legislation was passed. 

Illinois is a prominent dairy state and ranks fifth in the 
United States in milk production. Last year five and one- 
half billion pounds of milk were produced on Illinois 
farms. In 1947, Illinois produced 35.96 per cent of the 
total national soybean crop. Cooperative marketing as- 
sociations affiliated with the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion last year handled 2,625,000,000 pounds of milk and 
in excess of 15,000,000 bushels of soybeans. Our organi- 
zation is interested in legislation as it affects the general 
welfare of agriculture. We are not representing the special 
interests of either the dairy or the soybean producers. 
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We will not oppose removal of the taxes on oleomar- 
garine, provided some other means of preserving the idcn- 
tification as between oleomargarine and butter is developed. 

/e believe that such identification provided by law would 
be fair to all interests and in harmony 
with our American ideal of fair com- 


miles of our primary system is in need of immediate recon- 
struction. 

Weighing stations equipped with scales capable of 

weighing the entire vehicle and load would aid in the 

enforcement of the gross weight limi- 

tation law. We request the Associa- 


petition. We will support only legis- Resolutions Committee tion to sonaae or support such meas- 
lation which provides that oleomarga- ures as will aid in the enforcement of 
rine be clearly identified so that con- F. E. Morris, Sangamon Coun- traffic laws and regulations 

sumers may choose on the merit of the ty, Chairman; Frank Loucks, 

product. Witt; James -F. -Hotdermon, XI. INCREASED STATE AID 


Vill. AMENDMENT OF STATE 
CONSTITUTION 


A number of the provisions of our 
present state constitution are obsolete 
and not adapted to present day con- 
ditions. We recognize the need for son; 
change in this basic law. We author- 
ize the board of directors to take such 
action as may appear advisable in 
order to obtain constructive revision of 
our Illinois Constitution. Franklin. 


IX. GASOLINE TAX 


It appears that substantially increased funds are neces- 
sary to provide for the rebuilding and maintenance of our 
state highway system, for county and local roads and 
bridges, and for city streets. The users of the highways 
should prov ide these increased funds. We will support a 
substantial increase in the gasoline tax in order to provide 
these funds. We insist that an equitable amount of any 
increased funds be definitely allocated and earmarked for 
farm-to-highway roads and the bridges on these roads. 


X. ENFORCEMENT OF WEIGHT LIMITS ON HIGHWAYS 


We reaffirm our opposition to legislation increasing the 
maximum weight limits for trucks and buses using our 
state highways. Many of our highways were not designed 
to carry the maximum loads now permitted by law. 

Axle and gross weight restrictions provided by the 
present law should be rigidly enforced to preserve and pro- 
tect our highways. Inadequate enforcement of existing 
laws and regulations pertaining to overloading has been 
responsible for much of the excess wear and destruction of 
our highway system. It has been estimated that 5,000 


This is the IAA resolutions committee. Left 
to right, (by IAA districts), Front row: R. 
Vv. McKee, 16th, Varna; Edwin Weber, 
15th, Ursa; Carl Heerdt, 19th, Livingston; 
K. T. Smith, 20th, Greenfield; F. E. Morris, 
21st, chairman, Buffalo; J. King Eaton, 22nd, 
Edwardsville; James F. Holderman, 12th, 
Morris; G. G. Pape, 22nd, Edwardsville; 
Back row: Frank Loucks, 11th, Lockport; 
Tom Richolson, 13th, Davis Junction; Russell 
Hayes, 25th, Sparta; Lester E. Leigh, 16th, 
Sparland; L. J. Todt, 21st, Harvel; Ernest 
Sedgwick, 18th, Greenup; Albert Webb, 
25th, Ewing; D. L. Clarke, 21st, New Ber- 
lin; Glen V. Riley, 20th, Griggsville. Not 
in the picture are Raymond Baumgart, Mt. 
Carmel; and E. B. Radiliff, Sibley. 
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Grundy; Tom Richolson, Ogle; 
Edwin Weber, Adams; Lester 
E. Leigh, Marshall-Putnam; E. 
B. Radiliff, Ford; Ernest Sedg- 
wick, Cum berland; Carl 
Heerdt, Moultrie; Carl V. 
Riley, Pike; L. J. Todt, Mont- 
gomery; G. G. Pape, Madi- 
Raymond 
Wabash; Russell Hayes, Ran- their responsibility for carrying out 
dolph; R. V. McKee, Marshall; : 
K. T. Smith, Greene; D. L. 
Clarke, Sangamon; J. King 
Eaton, Madison; Albert Webb, 


We reaffirm our previously ex- 
pressed policy couraging the im- 
provement of rural schools through 
the reorganization of school districts 
and other means. We recognize and 
approve the fine spirit in which most 
Baumgart, counties and communities accepted 
the provisions of the County School 
Survey Law. We especially commend 
local communities for the quality of 
leadership contributed by them to this 
program. Upon request, we shall con- 
tinue to extend such help to local 
groups in reorganization efforts as 
this Association can give. 

We urge the board of directors and officers of the As- 
sociation to cooperate with other interested groups in the 
preparation of new or corrective legislation (1) to pro- 
mote needed reorganization where previous efforts have 
failed, (2) to improve the services of new districts al- 
ready established, and (3) to secure a substantial increase 
in the state support of schools which will provide sufficient 
funds in all efficiently organized school districts to finance 
a reasonable standard of education. This additional money 
from the state should be distributed only on an equalization 
basis and in such manner as will encourage further reor- 
ganization of the kind generally conced led to be educa- 
tionally superior. 


Xl. PUPIL TRANSPORTATION IN NON-HIGH 
TERRITORY 


Despite efforts toward school reorganization, many 
scattered pieces of non-high school territory remain in 
some countiés. Rural children living in this non- -high 
territory are often unable to attend high school because 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Top county organization directors for 1948 pose above Farm Bureau membership banner. 
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Left to right: C. J. Kirchhofer, Gallatin; 


Carl K. Cox, Franklin; Ruis H. Garrison, Jefferson; Howard J. Struck, Jackson; Alonzo Bowyer, Williamson; A. Lovis Keim, Monroe; Her- 
man Johnson, Will; and Raymond Thompson, Kendall. 


1949 Membership Goal- 165,000. 


"We Can Reach This New Goal If We Repeat Successes of 1948. We Have Most 
Influential Farm Organization in The Nation” — Brissenden 


UR goal for 49 — 165,000 mem- 
bers. 
This was the challenge thrown 
out by O. D. Brissenden, IAA di- 
rector of organization, during the 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

“We can reach this new goal if we 
repeat our great membership successes of 
this year. We have the most influencial 
farm organization in the nation. Let's 
keep her strong with 10,000 new mem- 
bers,” Brissenden said at the annual or- 
ganization conference. 

He praised the workers in organiza- 
tion for their part in making 1948 the 
most successful year in the history of the 
IAA. 

This success was reflected in the 50- 
foot-wide banner that hung in the general 
assembly hall at the Hotel Sherman dur- 
ing the IAA convention. 

On the banner in large numbers was 
displayed the IAA’s record membership 
attained this year — 155,791 Illinois 
farm families. 

This record of 155,791 Farm Bureau 
members represents an increase of 9,940 
members over last year, and maintains 
the IAA’s position as the largest state 
farm group in the nation. In 1947 
membership in the IAA stood at 145,851. 

Actually an entire “city” of farm fam- 
ilies were signed in county Farm Bureaus 
and the Illinois Agricultural Association 
this year. There were 17,525 new mem- 
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Art Page (right), WLS Dinner Bell hour an- 
nouncer interviews Asa B. Culp, Mclean 
“County C.O.D. during convention. 


bers signed for the net gain, mentioned 
above, of 9,940. The difference between 
these two figures represents cancellations 
due to deaths, delinquency, and other 
causes. 

Southern Illinois deserves special men- 
tion for their achievements this year. 
More than any other section of the state, 
they have made possible the record mem- 
bership in 1948. 

This year southern Illinois exceeded 
their quota of new members by 151 per 
cent, an almost unheard of achievement. 
In addition, uine of the 10 high counties 
on a basis of a percentage increase, and 
seven of the 10 high on a quota basis, 
were southern Illinois counties. 


The 10 high counties on the basis of 
a percentage increase in membership 
were: 

Cumberland, 23.7 per cent; Monroe, 
19.3; Jefferson, 19.2; Wayne, 18.7; Perry, 
17.2; Jackson, 15.4; Marion, 14.8; Ver- 
milion, 14.3; Hamilton, 13.8; and Rich- 
land, 13.3. All but Vermilion were in 
the southern Illinois district. 

The 10 high on the basis of exceeding 


- their quota were: 


Jefferson, 298 per cent; Jersey, 278; 
Williamson, 252; Will, 250; Monroe, 
234; Gallatin, 216; Franklin, 209; Ken- 
dall, 205; Jackson, 204; and Logan, 204. 
All but Will, Kendall, and Logan were 
in the southern Illinois district. 

Most of the 10 high counties in total 
membership were located in northern 
and north central Illinois where counties 
are larger in area. 

Cook county at the end of the fiscal 
year still maintained its lead over McLean 
for first place although Asa Culp, McLean 
county organization director, said at the 
IAA convention in Chicago that he 
thought McLean at the moment was lead- 
ing Cook by a narrow margin. 

The 10 high counties were: Cook, 
4,067; McLean, 4,017 La Salle, 3,920; 
Champaign, 3,645; Will, 3,008; San- 
gamon, 2,906; Whiteside, 2,886; Iro- 
quois, 2,804; Henry, 2,789; and Liv- 
ingston, 2,760. 

One of the best skits presented at any 
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county, at “Vapoo”’ Clinic. 


time during the IAA convention was 
the “VAPOO” clinic put on by county 
organization directors. WAPOO_ stands 
for the Value And Power Of Organiza- 
tion. 

In the skit a very sick patient (the 


most mutilated, crippled, and ailing mor- 
tal human eyes have seen) by the name 


‘THE DIAGNOSIS’ 
left: A group of ‘‘specialists" confer over an ailing Farm Bureau 
represented by County Organization Director Rex Rhea, DeWitt 
The specialists (left to right) E. L. 
DeLay, Marion county C.O.D.; Gene Stadel, Jo Daviess farm ad- 
viser; Asa B. Culp, McLean C.O.D.; Otto Steffey, IAA board mem- 
ber from Henderson county; R. J. Ash, Morgan C.O.D.; B. H. 


mean . . lifeblood. 


knife he can reach. 


of Podunk County Farm Bureau got 
a thorough examination by a corps of 
doctors, represented by the county organi- 
zation directors. 


The kill or cure treatment recom- 
mended by the doctors included a blood 
transfusion by the Rural Youth organiza- 
tion, conditioning of the budget gland, 


‘THE 
Wanstreet, Hamilton C.0.D.; and E. C. Herriott, former president, 
Champaign County Farm Bureau. 
cides the patient needs a good shot of axle-grease ..er.. we 
“Specialist” Delay takes a sounding while 
“Chief Surgeon” Culp decides to operate with the first butcher 


PRESCRIPTION’ 


Right “Professor” Steffey de- 


and help in curing a rare disease, non- 
enthusiasticitis. 

During the organization conference 
L. A. Evans, supervisor of the member- 
ship records department, and for 28 years 
an IAA employee, announced his retire- 
ment to the assembled county organiza- 
tion directors. He started with the IAA 
in 1920. 


GOOD year ahead for hog pro- 

ducers with no sudden drop in hog 

prices was foreseen during the an- 

nual meeting of the Illinois Farm 

Bureau Serum - Association hel 
during the IAA convention. 

This prediction was made in a price 
outlook talk by L. H. Simerl, associate 
professor in the department of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of Illi- 
nois College of s PTRERR 

“A sudden deflation as we had in 
1920 is unlikely,” Simerl said. ‘‘Con- 
sumer demand is. strong and increasing. 
This will help sustain prices.” 

A 1949 spring crop of only 15 to 20 
per cent higher than this year is pre- 
dicted, Simerl said. He said that usually 
with a crop as large as that grown this 
year farmers would increase their crop by 
at least 25 per cent. 

Simerl said that if we assume a 20 per 
cent larger 1949 spring pig crop, then 
hog prices next fall and winter probably 
would drop 30 per cent. This would 
mean $17.50 hogs instead of the $25 hog 
market we now have. 

At $17.50 a hundred livestock farmers 
should still be able to make a profit be- 
cause of the bumper grain crop harvested 
in 1948. 

Contrary to experiences in past years 
when record corn crops were harvested, 
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GOOD YEAR AHEAD 


Hog Producers Hear Prediction That '49 
Will Be Excellent Year For Pig Production 
With No Sudden Drop in Pork Prices Expected 


farmers will not glut the market next fall 
for three reasons, Simerl predicted. These 
are: 
1. Many farmers are satisfied with their 
income from other sources and will not 
want to increase hog production. 

2. Many fear a big drop in prices such 
as occurred in 1920. They fear this drop 
will come before they can get. their pigs 
to market. 

3. Others prefer the certainty of gov- 
ernment support prices over the uncer- 
tainty of hog production. 

Although hog production may be up 
no more than 20 per cent over 1948 fig- 
ures, hogs will still account for most of 
the increase in meat reaching city con- 
sumers, President Russell V. McKee, 
Marshall-Putnam county, said during the 
association’s meetings. 

He said hogs are traditionally the best 


way to market large surpluses of corn and 
that one-half billion pounds more meat 
should be marketed next year. In 1948 
21.5 billion pounds of meat were mar- 
keted. 

In reporting on the year's activities of 
the ‘serum company, Manager Cecil 
Musser said it continues to be the largest 


single pur t of hog cholera serum 
and virus if the United States. 
In 1 the serum association handled 


more than 40,000,000 cubic centimeters 
of anti-hog cholera serum and virus. 

Musser said that although there were 
three per cent less hogs in Illinois this 
year, sales of serum and virus were almost 
the same as the previous year. 

The 10 high counties in volume of 
sales were: Knox, Henry, McDonough, 
Warren, McLean, Pike, Fulton, Peoria, 
Stark, and DeKalb. 
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Top county organization directors for 1948 pose above Farm Bureau membership banner. Left to right: C. J. Kirchhofer, Gallatin; 
Carl K. Cox, Franklin; Ruis H. Garrison, Jefferson; Howard J. Struck, Jackson; Alonzo Bowyer, Williamson; A. Lovis Keim, Monroe; Her- 
man Johnson, Will; and Raymond Thompson, Kendall. 


1949 Membership Groal- 16,000 


"We Can Reach This New Goal If We Repeat Successes of 1948. We Have Most 
Influential Farm Organization in The Nation” — Brissenden’ 


UR goal for “49 
bers. 
This was the challenge thrown 
out by O. D. Brissenden, IAA di- 
rector of organization, during the 


165,000 mem- 


annual meeting in Chicago. 

“We can reach this new goal if we 
repeat our great membership successes of 
this year. We have the most influencial 
farm organization in the nation. Let's 
keep her strong with 10,000 new mem- 
bers,”” Brissenden said at the annual or- 


ganization conferenc 
He praised the workers in organiza- 
tion for their part in making 19-48 the 
most successful year in the history of the 
IAA. 
This success was reflected in the 


foot-wide banner that hung in the general 


50 


issembly hall at the Hotel Sherman dur 
ing the TAA convention. 


On the banner tq large numbers was 


displayed the IAA’s record nembership 
attained this year - 155,791 Illinois 
farm families 

This record of 155,791 Farm Bureau 
members represents an increase of 9,940 
members over last year, and maintains 
the IAA’s position as the largest state 
farm group in the nation In 1947 


membership in the IAA stood at 145,851. 

Actually an entire “city” of farm fam- 
ilies were signed in county Farm Bureaus 
and the Illinois Agricultural Assoctation 
this year. There were 17,525 new mem- 
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Art Page (right), WLS Dinner Bell hour an- 
nouncer interviews Asa B. Culp, Mclean 
County C.O.D. during convention. 


bers signed for the net gain, mentioned 
above, of 9.910. The ‘difference between 
these two figures represents cancellations 
due to deaths, delinquency, and other 
causes. 

Southern Illinois deserves special men- 
tion tor their achievements this year. 
More than any other section of the state, 
they have made possible the record mem- 
bership in 1948. 

This vear southern Illinois exceeded 
their quota of new members by 151 per 
cent. an almost unheard of achievement. 
In addition, uine of the 10 high counties 
on a basis of a percentage increase, and 
seven of the 10 high on a quota basis, 
were southern Illinois counties. 


The 10 high counties on the basis of 
a percentage increase in membership 
were: 

Cumberland, 23.7 per cent; Monroe, 
19.3; Jefferson, 19.2; Wayne, 18.7; Perry, 
17.2; Jackson, 15.4; Marion, 14.8; Ver- 
milion, 14.3; Hamilton, 13.8; and Rich- 
land, 13.3. All but Vermilion were in 
the southern Illinois district. 

The 10 high on the basis of exceeding 
their quota were: 

Jefferson, 298 per cent; Jersey, 278; 
Williamson, 252; Will, 250; Monroe, 
234; Gallatin, 216; Franklin, 209; Ken- 
dall, 205; Jackson, 204; and Logan, 204. 
All but Will, Kendall, and Logan were 
in the southern Illinois district. 

Most of the 10 high counties in total 
membership were located in northern 
and north central Illinois where counties 
are larger in area. 

Cook county at the end of the fiscal 
year still maintained its lead over McLean 
for first place although Asa Culp, McLean 
county organization director, said at the 
IAA convention in Chicago that he 
thought McLean at the moment was lead- 
ing Cook by a narrow margin. 

The 10 high counties were: Cook, 
1.067: McLean, 4,017 La Salle, 3,920: 
Champaign, 3,645; Will, 3,008; San- 
gamon, 2.906; Whiteside, 2,886; Iro- 
quois, 2,804: Henry, 2,789; and Liv- 
ingston, 2,760. 

One of the best skits presented at any 
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left: 
county, at ‘‘Vapoo”’ Clinic. 


viser; 


time during the IAA convention was 
the “VAPOO” clinic put on by county 
organization directors. WAPOO stands 
for the Value And Power Of Organiza- 
tion. 

In the skit a very sick patient (the 
most mutilated, crippled, and ailing mor- 
tal human eyes have seen) by the name 


‘THE DIAGNOSIS’ 


A group of ‘‘specialists’’ confer over an ailing Farm Bureau 
represented by County Organization Director Rex Rhea, DeWitt 
The specialists (left to right) E. L. 
Delay, Marion county C.O.D.; Gene Stadel, Jo Daviess farm ad- 
Asa B. Culp, Mclean C.O.D.; Otto Steffey, [AA board mem- 
ber from Henderson county; R. J. Ash, Morgan C.O.D.; B. H. 


mean . . lifeblood. 


knife he can reach. 
of Podunk County Farm Bureau got 
a thorough examination by a corps of 
doctors, represented by the county organi- 
zation directors. 


The kill or cure treatment 
mended by the doctors included a blood 
transfusion by the Rural Youth organiza- 
tion, conditioning of the budget gland, 


recom- 


‘THE PRESCRIPTION’ 


Wanstreet, Hamilton C.O.D.; and £. C. Herriott, former president, 
Champaign County Farm Bureau. 
cides the patient needs a good shot of axle-grease . . 


Right “‘Professor"’ Steffey de- 
er... we 
‘‘Specialist'’ DeLay takes a sounding while 


“Chief Surgeon" Culp decides to operate with the first butcher 


and help in curing a rare disease, non- 
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GOOD year ahead for hog pro- 

ducers with no sudden drop in hog 

prices was foreseen during the an- 

nual mecting of the Hlinois Farm 

Bureau Serum Association held 
during the IAA convention, 

This prediction was made in a price 
outlook talk by L. H. Simerl, associate 
professor in the department of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture. 

“A sudden deflation as we had in 
1920 is unlikely,” Simerl said. ‘‘Con- 
sumer demand is strong and increasing. 
This will help sustain prices.” 

A 1949 spring crop of only 15 to 20 
per cent higher than this year 1s pre- 
dicted, Simerl said. He said that usually 
with a crop as large as that grown this 
year farmers would increase their crop by 
at least 25 per cent. 

Simerl said that if we assume a 20 per 
cent larger 1949 spring pig crop, then 
hog prices next fall and winter probably 
would drop 30 per cent. This would 
mean $17.50 hogs instead of the $25 hog 
market we now have. 

At $17.50 a hundred livestock farmers 
should still be able to make a profit be- 
cause of the bumper grain crop harvested 
in 1948. 

Contrary to experiences in past years 
when record corn crops were harvested, 
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GOOD YEAR 


AHEAD 


Hog Producers Hear Prediction That '49 


Will Be Excellent Year 
With No Sudden Drop 


farmers will not glut the market next fall 
for three reasons, Simerl predicted, These 
are: 

1. Many farmers are satisfied with their 
income from other sources and will not 
want to increase hog production. 

2. Many fear a big drop in prices such 
as occurred in 1920. They fear this drop 
will come before they can get their pigs 
to market. 

3. Others prefer the certainty of gov- 
ernment support prices over the uncer- 
tainty of hog production. 

Although hog production may be up 
no more than 20 per cent over 1948 fig- 
ures, hogs will still account for most of 
the increase in meat reaching city con- 
sumers, President Russell V. McKee, 
Marshall-Putnam county, said during the 
association's meetings. 

He said hogs are traditionally the best 
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Warren, McLean, Pike, Fulton, Peoria, 
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EAR after year as the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association has grown 
in size and prestige, our annual 
meeting has increased in importance. 
Today, in welcoming you to this 

34th Annual Meeting, I want to emphasize 
the magnitude of your responsibilities as 
members and delegates to carefully review 
the activities of the last year and to es- 
tablish policies for the future guidance 
of your Board of Directors and staff. 

With a membership of 155,791, with 
affiliated organizations serving directly 
practically every farm family in Illinois, 
and with millions of dollars in assets in- 
vested by these farmers in their own or- 
ganizations, we, assembled at this con- 
vention, as well as every other member 
throughout the state must realize the 
powers we have developed and thus must 
weigh our decisions with increasing care. 
A strong organization cannot afford to 
make serious mistakes. The impact of 
our decisions affects not only our own 
membership, but to some degree the en- 
tire society in which we live. Let us 
weigh each action carefully to be sure 
that we cast our influence on the side of 
justice and equity for all. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is pfimarily a service organization. The 
Association and its activities have grown 
in scope and size as farm people have 
turned to it for the solution of more and 
more of their problems in our increasing- 
ly complex modern civilization. 

Farmers are rapidly becoming a minor- 
ity group in a great urban industrial 
society. Under these conditions it is 
imperative that we in agriculture be repre- 
sented by a single, strong voice. Build- 
ing this single, strong voice is the central 
objective of your organization. We must 
constantly examine our various service 
activities to make sure that they support 
this objective of one voice for Agricul- 
ture. 

Last year I discussed the work of your 
Association from the standpoint of the 
seven divisions of the organization. .This 
year I have attempted to classify our 
activities as to function. 
divisions of the Illinois Agriculture As- 
sociation: organization, marketing, legal, 
secretary, treasurer, comptroller and gen- 
eral service, all are concerned with each 
of the functional operations. 

This voice of Agriculture can be power- 
ful if it is supported by sustained numeri- 
cal strength. We can serve farmers best 


Of the seven _ 


IAA President Warns 


Public That a Healthy Economy 


Requires a Healthy Agriculture, and That 
A Sick Agriculture Eventually Will 
Drag Industry Down With It 


by providing the kind of organization 
that merits their continued support and 
then having the machinery to make cer- 
tain that every farmer has the opportunity 
to become an active, loyal and conscious 
member. 

That we have this kind of machinery 
in successful operation is demonstrated 
by the increase in I. A. A. — Farm Bu- 
reau membership to the all-time high 
mark of 155,791 at the close of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This is 9,940 more mem- 
bers than we had at this same time last 
year or an increase of 6.82 per cent. 

An analysis of the financial report of 
the Association reveals the fact that a high 
proportion of the annual expenses are 
chargeable to the maintenance of the 
organizational machinery. This cost is 
amply justified if we succeed in main- 
taining an informed, participating mem- 
bership and an adequate leadership train- 
ing program. The strength of the Voice 
of Agriculture depends upon numerical 
strength and capable leadership. 


The early history of farm organizations 
in America discloses that farmers have 
long realized the necessity of having 
strong cooperative marketing, purchasing 
and service agencies. These cooperatives 
have, in fact, become essential farm tools 
that serve both by providing needed 
competition for the huge corporations 
and by providing entirely new services 
for farm people. Farm organizations 
have long accepted their responsibility 
of assisting in the formation of these 
cooperative associations. 


On this and succeeding pages we 
are publishing excerpts from the 
Pon delivered by President 
S 


uman at the IAA annual meet- 

ing. The full s may be ob- 

tained by writing to the IAA 

Record, 43 East Ohio, Chicago 
11, Ill. 


It remained for the early leadership 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
to conceive of the idea of one voice for 
agriculture and to develop the plan which 
has united many of our Illinois coopera- 
tives with our general farm organizations 
to torm this one voice. Once the idea 
was adopted, it was not too difficult to 
follow this successful pattern when new 
cooperatives were organized. 

During recent years much time and 
thought has been given to the problem 
of closer coordination bétween the older 
cooperatives and our organization. The 
voice for agriculture will continue to split 
into a conflicting and ineffective babel 
unless a greater degree of unity is ob- 
tained. I am glad to be able to report 
that definite progress has been made in 
Illinois during the past year. 


The Illinois plan of coordination is 
based upon the premise that the general 
farm organization should be the sole 
spokesman and representative of farm 
people in the fields of legislation, social 
action and national policy making. Our 
cooperatives are rendered of no less im- 
portance by confining their activities to 
the fields of service and business and by 
being directly affiliated with the County 
Farm Bureaus and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. On the contrary, both 
the Farm Bureau organization and our 
affiliated cooperatives have benefited by 
this “‘one voice” approach. 

With the close working relationship 
which comes with the Illinois plan of 
coordination there exists a definite re- 
sponsibility upon the Illinois Agricultural 
Association to see that there is a true 
unity of action and purpose. This is, 
in part, the function of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Service Company which is wholly 
owned and controlled by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. The Service Com- 
pany is a corporate management operation 
and its success in turn depends upon the 
efficiency and capacity for growth of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association itself. 
In other words, we must move forward 
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together if the voice for agriculture is 
to be well balanced and wisely used. 


Farmers have placed a great financial 
trust in the Association and its affiliated 
companies. The Board of Directors of 
the Association are increasingly aware 
of the huge responsibility which rests 
on them as a result of the tremendous 
investment which farmers have in their 
own organizations. Some idea of the 
magnitude of this responsibility is re- 
flected by the increase from $14,691,637.- 
19 total assets in 1938 to a total of 
$64,350,525.92 in 1947. Country Life 
Insurance Company alone now has invest- 
ments totaling more than $43,000,000. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
itself is in excellent financial condition. 
However, expenses have been increasing 
at a much more rapid rate than has in- 
come. This same situation faces many 
of the County Farm Bureaus. Either 
income must be increased or services now 
deemed essential must be eliminated. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation faced 
with a similar dilemma is proposing an 
increase in membership dues to be voted 
upon at the forthcoming annual meeting. 


The first concern of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in building One 
Voice for Agriculture is to train leader- 
ship and maintain a large participating 
membership. We have just discussed 
the second, but no less important, func- 
tion of the Association which is to pro- 
vide the means of fitting the necessary 
business service and menting coopera- 
tives into their proper places as an in- 
tegral part of the Voice of Agriculture. 
We have built this coordinated program 
in Illinois on the principle of Farm Bu- 
reau membership control through the 
use of corporate management and vot- 
ing stock to insure that our cooperative 
organizations have sound business and 
financial management and continue to 
work in harmony with the general farm 
organization. 


Building good public relations is the 
third broad function of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in fulfilling our ob- 
jective of developing a single strong voice 
for agriculture. During recent months 
farmers have been convinced of the need 
for a better public relations program for 
agriculture as we have felt the sting of 
unfavorable public opinion resulting from 
increasing food costs. There are two 


phases of this public relations problem; 
first, the need for a program of better 
information and improved relationships 
within the agricultural field itself, and 
secondly, the need for a program which 
will reach the general public. 

Your organization has developed a very 
successful information and publicity pro- 
gram which reaches practically every 
member. The Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation RECORD is an attractive maga- 
zine and is read by more Illinois farmers 
than any other publication. News releases 
from the Association are generally well 
received by the downstate press. Other 
membership relations activities have been 
maintained at a high level. The Illinois 
Farm Sports Festival, with its thousands 
of participants, is truly the greatest farm 
folk and sports event in America. Mem- 
bership interest and participation in an- 
nual meetings, leadership meetings and 
special conferences continues quite active. 


The division of General Services has 
the task of stimulating local interest in 
the action programs of the Association. 
We have had excellent cooperation from 
the counties in establishing the statewide 
plan for uniform county committees 
through which our department directors 
are attempting to carry out local action 
programs in taxation, rural school prob- 
lems, safety and health, better roads, 
conservation, animal health and legisla- 
tion. The greatest hindrance to the most 
effective use of this plan is the lack of 
sufficient manpower in most counties to 
fully implement these activities. Proper 
use of these committees, coupled with 


active local community organization 
WLS Announcer Art 


Page (right) presents 
IAA President Shuman 
with a gavel during 
IAA annual meeting. 
Page jokingly sug- 
gested it was the 
thing to keep dele- 
gates in line because 
was made of or- 
angewood, the ‘‘stuff 
that kept pioneer kids 
on their toes.” 


President Shuman delivers his annual ad- 
dress to the assembled voting delegates. 


. would both increase the effectiveness of 


our organization and insure increased 
membership participation. 

In general, the membership relations 
program of the Association is fairly effec- 
tive and does show considerable improve- 
ment. Our great unsolved problem is 
in the field of public relations with the 
general | preg Our weakness here is a 
result of the great influence wielded by 
the powerful metropolitan press and 
radio. Every available opportunity has 
been used to secure a fair hearing for 
Agriculture. 

The most dramatic function of your 


(Continued on page 32) 


IAA President Shuman (right) — discusses 


farm issues over station WBBM with An- 
aouncer Harry Campbell. 


Two leaders in Illinois agriculture are honored by the Illinois Agricultural Association for long years of faithful service to agriculture. 
IAA President Charles B. Shuman presents awards to (left) Prof. J. C. Spitler, state leader of farm advisers, and (right) J. E. Hill, state 


supervisor of vocational agricultural education. 


IAA HONORS 42 


Farm Advisers, Vocational Ag Teachers Receive 
Awards in Recognition of 25 Years Of Faithful 
Service to Illinois Agriculture 


WARDS in recognition of long 
and faithful service to Illinois 
agriculture were presented to 42 
county farm advisers and voca- 
tional agricultural teachers and 

two state agricultural leaders by President 
Charles B. Shuman at the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association annual meeting in 
November. 

The awards were made during the 
Wednesday evening general session in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Sherman. 
Prior to the award ceremony, the local 
agricultural leaders were dinner guests 
of the officers and directors of the As- 
sociation. 

The awards were in the form of gold 
lapel buttons set with diamonds and in- 
sctibed with the words, ‘25 Years Serv- 
ice to Illinois Agriculture.” 

To be eligible for this award, the local 
leader had to have served 25 years either 
as a farm adviser or vocational agricul- 
tural teacher, or have a combined 
service record from both fields of 25 
years. The recipient also had to be in 
service at the time the award was made 
or to have retired during the period Oct. 
1, 1947 to Sept. 30, 1948. 

Among the major contributions of 
these agricultural’ leaders are the Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H club pro- 
grams which are carried on under their 
direction. The IAA and county Farm 
Bureaus have always been closely allied 
and interested in these youth programs. 
Many of the directors in Farm Bureau 
and associated cooperatives have received 
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their early training from the local leaders 
who were honored. 

The two state leaders honored were 
Prof. J. C. Spitler, Urbana, state leader 
of farm advisers, U. of I. College of 
Agriculture, and J. E. Hill, Springfield, 
state supervisor of vocational agricultural 
education. 

Farm advisers who received the awards 
were: Calhoun, J. H. Allison, Hardin; 
Carroll, M. P. Roske, Mt. Carroll; Cham- 
paign, W. B. Bunn, Champaign; Cook, 
C. A. Hughes, Arlington Heights; Edgar, 
L. E. McKinzie, Paris; Fulton, J. E. Watt, 
Canton; Jasper, R. E. Apple, Newton; 
Lawrence, H. C. Wheeler, Lawrenceville; 
Lee, C. E. Yale, Amboy. 


IAA President Shuman 


Marion, F. J. Blackburn, Salem; Me- 
nard, L. W. Chalcraft, Petersburg; Moul- 
trie, Paul M. Krows, Sullivan; Perry, J. 
G. McCall, Pinckneyville; Pope, Glenn 
C. Smith, Golconda; Rock Island, George 
H. Reid, Moline; Sangamon, Edwin Bay, 
Springfield; St. Clair, B. W. Tillman, 
Belleville; Stephenson, V. G, Banter, 
Freeport; Warren, E. H. Walworth, 
Monmouth; Whiteside, F. H. Shuman 
Morrison. 

Vocational agricultural teachers re- 
ceiving awards as follows: C. L. Kutil, 
Antioch; L. F. Lentz, Belleville; T. W. 
Clarida, Centralia; W. A. Newlin, Casey; 
W. R. Queen, Cuba; E, B. Henderson, 
Hutsonville; P. M. Furr, DeKalb; A. T. 
Martin, Delavan; S. J. Fleming, Leland; 
L. A. McKean, Le Roy; R. O. Robinson, 
Mendon; L. N. Patton, Momence. 

W. G. Warnock, Mt. Carroll; L. T. 
Clark, Olney; M. R. Malsbury, Rantoul; 
G. E. Newburn, Rushville; Ben Eade, 
Sandwich; Walter Baysinger, Streator; 
John E. Shields, Sugar Grove; R. W. 
Terrell, Sycamore; Guy Husted, Virginia; 
C. W. Hatland, Walnut. 


To Appear On 


Farm And Home Week — Jan. 31-Feb. 3 


ARM machinery, soil conservation, 
small grain, and livestock meetings 
will highlight the first day’s pro- 
gram of the 48th annual Farm and 

Home Week to be held Jan. 31- 
Feb. 3 at Urbana. Principal speaker 
will be Dr. George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent, University of Illinois. 

IAA President Charles B. Shuman 
will discuss “Our Program for Agri- 
culture” at the concluding general ses- 
sion Thursday. 

Talks on livestock feeding, farm 
prices and policies, and a demonstra- 
tion on how to select livestock will be 


featured the second day. The speaker 
for the general session will be L. F. 
Livingston, manager, extension Divi- 
sion, E. I. DuPont DeNemours and 
Company. 

Scheduled for the third day are dis- 
cussions on farm leases, dairy market- 
ing, and weed, crop, and orchard spray- 
ing equipment. The principal speaker 
will be Pauline Park Wilson, dean, 
School of Home Economics, University 
of Georgia. Grain marketing, farm 
management, and farm buildings will 
be featured also during the Thursday 
program. 
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E ARE doing business in the 

Chicago grain market. This was 

the good news the Illinois Grain 

Terminals Company gave to its 

members at its annual meeting 
held recently during the IAA convention 
in Chicago. 

The establishment of a Chicago office 
climaxes two years of organization work 
for the new IAA-affiliated grain coopera- 
tive. The Chicago office was opened 
early in November. 

Sam Hassell, Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
employed as manager of Illinois Grain 
Terminals, was introduced to many of the 
members of the association during the 
annual meeting. Hassell took charge of 
the company Oct. 15. 

Illinois Grain Terminals Company has 
taken over Hassell’s Buffalo hice and 
will continue to operate it as an eastern 
outlet for Illinois grain. The Buffalo 
office will be used also by other grain 
cooperatives in the Midwest. 

Other developments in the grain mer- 
chandising program were outlined by 
George H. Iftner, grain marketing direc- 
tor for the IAA. Two river houses at 
Lacon and Hennepin were completed 
during the year. 

These elevators have a capacity of about 


F YOU want to know more about 
the workings of a farm coopera- 
tive, ask one of the 200 or more 
young farmers who will attend the 
Co-op Training Course to be held 

this month at Urbana. 

After they complete this four-day 
course they should know most of the 
answers. For the IAA, as the sponsor, 
plans to give them a complete course 
in co-ops — including the facts you 
learn only in the school of hard knocks 
and experience. 

“We're trying to do for our young 
farmers what Standard Oil Company, 
International Harvester Company, and 
others, are doing for their young men,” 
I. E. Parett said in announcing the 
course. 

“We are sponsoring this course,” 
Parett continued, “because we feel we 
are the group best able to talk about 
farm cooperatives in Illinois.” Parett 
is director of general services for the 
IAA and is in charge of the Co-op 
Training Course. 

The course is open to three young 
men from each county between the 
ages of 17 and 25. Participating coun- 
ties are asked to select their own dele- 
gates, picking one man from a 4-H 
Club, one from a Rural Youth group, 
and one from a Future Farmer’s club 
in their county. The young men must 
be unmarried. 
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IAA Grain Co-op 


Starts Buying 
Operations on 
Chicago Market 


200,000 bushels each. They will be 
managed by river operating companies of 
Illinois Grain Terminals Company. 

A third river elevator at Havana with 
a capacity of 100,000 bushels was com- 
pleted in 1947. This is operated by the 
Havana River Grain Company. 

Five new county grain companies were 
organized during the year—in Marshall- 
Putnam, La Salle, Edgar, Henderson, and 
Peoria counties. 

A campaign to raise $500,000 for op- 
erating capital for the new company has 
been underway for several months. Much 


IAA Sponsors 
Co-op School 
For Young 
Farm Leaders 


“After most young men leave Rural 
Youth groups and get married, they 
have little matey to get formal train- 
ing in cooperatives,” Parett said. 

“And yet they are asked to become 
directors in co-ops — many of them 
million dollar concerns — without the 
right kind of a background. This 
school should make their duties easier.” 

The school will be held between 
semesters at the University of Illinois 
during the same week as Farm and 
Home Week, and will be conducted on 
the campus of the College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The dates have been advanced one 
day to Jan. 30-Feb. 2 from the original 
dates announced in the December is- 
sue of the REcCorD. This was done 


of the capital is being raised from local 
elevators and the river operating compa- 
nies. 


Additional funds for the new company 
may be needed if terminal elevators are 
built or purchased in Chicago or East St. 
Louis. A terminal site on the Calumet 
river in Chicago was purchased recently. 
The site contains 11.6 acres of land and 
1300 feet of water frontage on the Calu- 
met river south of 106th street. 


In East St. Louis a suitable building 
site has been selected and terms for a 
long-time lease have been completed. 


Iftner said that a Chicago terminal ele- 
vator would have a capacity of some three 
million bushels and would be equipped 
to handle lake boats, river barges, rail 
cars and trucks. 

An elevator in the East St. Louis area 
would have a capacity of some two mil- 
lion bushels. It would be located on the 
Mississippi river. 

At present there are 16 county grain 
companies, seven county service compa- 
nies, and 11 local elevator companies or- 
ganized on a Farm Bureau type co- 
operative basis. Seven other county grain 
companies are seeking ways to get started 
into the grain business soon. 


to avoid the housing problem that 
would result from Illinois students re- 
turning Feb. 3 for second semester 
registration. Several minor program 
changes also have been made since last 
month’s article in the RECORD. 

IAA President Charles B. Shuman 
will give the address of welcome and 
will outline the aims and purposes of 
the course on co-ops. 

IAA department heads and company 
managers as well as staff members of 
the College of Agriculture will act as 
instructors during the course. 

The cost of conducting the school 
will be assumed by the IAA. The coun- 
ty Farm Bureaus are being asked to 
pay for cost of room, board, and trans- 
portation for each student attending 
the course. This is not expected to be 
more than $25 per pupil. 

During the final day of the course, 
the students, drawing on material pre- 
sented during the sessions, will set up 
their own farm cooperative. 

They will first determine its need, 
then appoint an organizing committee, 
draw 5 articles of incorporation, elect 
a board of directors, select a manager, 
and sell stock. 

If the course proves fruitful in the 
opinion of the young farmers and 
members of the IAA staff, the Co-op 
Training Course may become an an- 
nual affair. 
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RAIRIE Farms ice-cream will be 
sold throughout Illinois in 1949. 
It will be the first of a new series 
of dairy products to be sold under 
the Prairie Farms brand. 

This enlarged merchandizing program 
was announced during the annual meet- 
ing of Prairie Farms Creameries held in 
Chicago recently during the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association convention. 

Local plants have been marketing ice- 
cream, cottage cheese, bottled milk, and 
other dairy products in recent years at an 
increasing volume, and particularly since 
the war. 

The only product which has been sold 
on a statewide basis has been Prairie 
Farms butter. Prairie Farms ice-cream 
is a logical companion product to butter, 
in the opinion of the managers and farm 
leaders associated with the creameries. 

Forrest C. Fairchild, manager of the 
state association of Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries, said that Illinois Farm Bureau 
members themselves constitute a large 
market for. Prairie Farms ice-cream. 

He said there are already enough deep 
freeze units on the farms of members 
to create a big market for home de- 
liveries. Several of the member plants 
are scheduling ice-cream routes for the 
new Prairie Farms product. One truck 
should be able to handle up to 600 farm- 
er customers by making occasional de- 
liveries. 


Prairie Farms ice-cream is only a start, 
Fairchild said. In many areas the IAA- 
affiliated cooperatives plan to market a 
complete line of Prairie Farms dairy 
products. 

The problems involved will be many 
times greater than those faced when 
only butter was merchandized alone, 
Fairchild said, but the gains to Illinois 
farmers also will be many times greater. 

Fairchild managed the plant at Bloom- 
ington for 20 years until he came with 
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Full of enthusiasm for the Prairle Farms 
product is state manager, Forrest C. Fair- 
child (center) shown with Judson Grove, 
Carroll (left), new PFC director and Prairie 
Farms board president, A. Oliver Bower, 
Champaign, at annual meeting of Illinois 
Agricultural Association in Chicago. 


the state company last November. The 
10 Prairie Farms plants are located at 
Bloomington, Carbondale, Carlinville, 
Galesburg, Henry, Moline, Mt. Carroll, 
Mt. Sterling, and Olney. ; 

For the future of Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries, Fairchild sees a more highly in- 
tegrated statewide operation, and more 
day by day team work among member 
plants. We'll probably have a greater 
interchange of milk between plants — 
and probably a higher degree of special- 
ization in member plants, Fairchild said. 

There is still a strong demand for 
grade A milk, Fairchild said, and it 
would pay Illinois farmers to convert to 
grade A milk production. 

Dairymen are being paid a premium 
averaging 50 cents for each 100 pounds 
of grade A milk produced. This soon 
pays for any additional equipment needed 
in most milk sheds. 

A. Oliver Bower, Champaign county, 
president of Prairie Farms Creameries, 
gave a progress report on the creamery 
being organized at Carlyle. 

He said that land has been purchased 
at Carlyle during the year pet stock is 
being sold to finance the operation. Con- 
struction of the building will probably 
start in 1949. This plant was to have 
been located at Centralia. 

The financial reports of the member 
plants showed that butterfat purchases 
this year totaled 12,530,797 pounds, an 
increase of about 27 per cent over 1947. 
To handle this volume Illinois farmers 
have invested in land, buildings, and 
equipment, more than $2,839,513 in the 
10 member creameries. 


For DAIRY 
((0-OPS 


EWER dairy cows and a heavy de- 
mand for milk spell a favorable 
year ahead for Illinois dairymen. 
This was the outlook for 1949 
presented during annual sessions of 
the Illinois Milk Producers Association 
held during the 34th annual convention 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
in Chicago. 

Prices for milk in 1949 probably will 
average about the same as this year, 
speakers said. They based their esti- 
mates on reports issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Milk production is expected to be 
slightly greater than in 1948, although 
farmers will milk fewer cows in 1949 
than any year since the early ‘30's. Sup- 
plies of feeds will be greater and heavier 
feeding is expected. 

Heavy consumption and an increase in 
the population were seen as factors 
strengthening demand for dairy products. 

The Illinois Milk Producers Association 
is a federation of all dairy marketing 
cooperatives affiliated with the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

It has a widely diverse membership. 
Twenty-one bargaining associations or 
producer dairies and the 10 Prairie Farms 
Creameries belong to the organization. 

The 10 Prairie Farms Creameries are 
located at Bloomington, Carbondale, 
Carlinville, Champaign, Galesburg, Hen- 
ty, Moline, Mt. Carroll, Mt. Sterling, and 
Olney. 

IMPA members, organized as bargain- 
ing associations, are located at Canton, 
Decatur, DeKalb, Freeport, Galesburg, 
Kewanee, Ottawa, Peoria, Pontiac, Rock- 
ford, St. Louis, Mo., Spring Valley, 
Springfield, and Streator. 

IMPA members maintaining receiving 
and manufacturing plant facilities are 
located at Champaign, Moline, and Chi- 
cago (the Pure Milk Association with 
10 plants). 

IMPA members operating cooperative 
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Fluid Milk, Butter- 
fat, and Dairy Supply 
Purchases Were High- 
est In History of The 
Three IAA Dairy Co- 
ops. Continued Pros- 
perity For Dairy Farm- 
ers Seen For Year 
Ahead. Creameries To 
Sell Prairie Farms 
Brand Ice Cream. 


dairies engaged in bottling milk and 
manufacturing milk products are located 
in Danville, Jacksonville, Peoria, Quincy 
and Springfield. 

One of the problems currently being 
studied by the Association, and discussed 
at their annual meeting, is the wide varia- 
tion in prices paid dairymen for milk. 

It was mentioned that during the 
month of September members of the As- 
sociation handling Grade A milk showed 
a variation in prices paid to farmers for 
3.5 per cent milk ranging from $4.14 
to $5.46 a hundred pounds. 

These differences occur regularly, the 
speakers said. And the variation in re- 
tail prices is not as great as that reflected 
in prices paid to farmers. 

O. H. Ryan, La Salle county, presi- 
dent of Illinois Milk Producers As- 
sociation, praised 
the directors and 
manager of Prairie 
Farms Creameries 
for their close co- 
operation with his 
association during 
the year. 

“The fine show- 
ing financially of 
the Illinois Milk 
Producers Supply 
Company shows 
clearly the mutual 
experience 


O. H. Ryan 


advantage cooperatives 
when they are able to work closely to- 
gether,”. Ryan said. 


It was reported at the IMPA meeting 
that a study of milk prices in Illinois 
markets was made by Dr. R. W. Bartlett 
of the University of Illinois. The three 
principal conclusions of this study were: 


VOLUME OF SALES. 


JANUARY, 1949 


J. G. Hays, extension dairyman at Michigan State College, had his audience rolling in 

the aisles with his humorous talk on the dairy cow at the Illinois Milk Producers As- 

sociation and Prairie Farms Creameries joint banquet during the IAA annual meeting. 
‘ He is shown putting a model cow together. 


1. Member associations should try to 
establish the going condensery price as 
the minimum acceptable price for fluid 
milk. 

2. Prices established for Grade A milk 
in any fluid milk market in Illinois should 
not be less than the Grade A price in 
St. Louis or Chicago, less transportation 
costs to these markets. 

3. Producer prices in fluid milk 
markets should be related to current man- 
ufactured milk prices and should be de- 
signed to encourage a more even supply 
of milk throughout the year. 

The IMPA this year, in cooperation 
with Prairie Farms Creameries, furnished 
the University of Illinois with funds to 
prepare and circulate one chart each 
month on some issue close to the dairy 
industry. 


The Supply Company 


The Illinois Milk Producers Supply 
Company finished a_highly-successful 
year in 1948. It made one of the most 
rapid gains in volume on a percentage 
basis of all the IAA-affiliated companies. 

Sales of supplies and equipment in- 
creased from $187,772.72 a year ago to 
$617,870.41 for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1948. Net income increased 
from $11,626.79 to $30,954.12. 

In his report to members during the 
supply company’s annual meeting held 
in conjunction with the IAA conven- 
tion recently in Chicago, Judson P. Ma- 
son, manager, said this increase resulted 
in large part from the addition of the 
Prairie Farms Creameries to the mem- 
bership of Illinois Milk Producers Sup- 
ply Company. 


The supply company this year for the 
first time became the purchasing agent 
for all cooperative dairy marketing or- 
ganizations affiliated with the IAA. 

Total sales and savings of this four- 
year-old cooperative are compared to 
those of previous years: 


Year Volume of Sales Earnings 
1948 $617,870.41 $30,954.12 


1947 $187,802.71 11,626.79 
1946 98,832.71 7,128.36 
1945 43,651.03 2,466.74 


Mason explained that these savings are 
made by the purchase of supplies and 
equipment at terms more favorable than 
can be obtained by individual member 
cooperatives. 

The company has a continuous record 
of paying interest on preferred stock and 
substantial patronage refunds. Patronage 
refunds to member companies of $24,- 
181.80 have been declared and are pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1949. It handles items used 
to produce and process milk. 

The supply cooperative purchases di- 
rectly from manufacturers whenever pos- 
sible or works with other groups to cut 
costs of equipment and supplies to its 
members. 

Competitive prices are charged mem- 
ber cooperatives and savings distributed 
as patronage refunds. They work closely 
with the Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Equipment Division, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, and the United Cooperatives, Al- 
liance, Ohio. 

In addition to the 10 Prairie Farms 
Creameries the supply company handles 
‘pain for the 21 cooperative dairies, 

argaining associations, and manufactur- 
ing plant members of the Illinois Milk 
Producers Association. 
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RAIRIE Farms ice-cream will be 
sold throughout IHlinois in 1949. 
It will be the first of a new series 
of dairy products to be sold under 
the Prairie Farms brand. 

This enlarged merchandizing program 
was announced during the annual meet- 
ing of Prairie Farms Creameries held in 
Chicago recently during the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association convention. 

Local plants have been marketing ice- 
cream, cottage cheese, bottled milk, and 
other dairy products in recent years at an 
increasing volume, and particularly since 
the war. 

The only product which has been sold 
on a statewide basis has been Prairie 
Farms butter. Prairie Farms ice-cream 
is a logical companion product to butter, 
in the opinion of the managers and farm 
leaders associated with the creameries. 


Forrest C. Fairchild, manager of the 
state association of Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries, said that Illinois Farm Bureau 
members themselves constitute a large 
market for Prairie Farms ice-cream. 

He said there are already enough deep 
freeze units on the farms of members 
to create a big market for home de- 
liveries. Several of the member plants 
are scheduling ice-cream routes for the 
new Prairie Farms product. One truck 
should be able to handle up to 600 farm- 
er customers by making occasional de- 
liveries. 


Prairie Farms ice-cream is only a start, 
Fairchild said. In many areas the IAA- 
affiliated cooperatives plan to market a 
complete line of Prairie Farms dairy 
products. 

The problems involved will be many 
times greater than those faced when 
only butter was merchandized alone, 
Fairchild said, but the gains to Illinois 
farmers also will be many times greater. 

Fairchild managed the plant at Bloom- 
ington for 20 years until he came with 
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Full of enthusiasm for the Prairle Farms 
product is state manager, Forrest C. Fair- 
child (center) shown with Judson Grove, 
Carroll (left), new PFC director and Prairie 
Farms board president, A. Oliver Bower, 
Champaign, at annual meeting of Illinois 
Agricultural Association in Chicago. 


the state company last November. The 
10 Prairie Farms plants are located at 
Bloomington, Carbondale, Carlinville, 
Galesburg, Henry, Moline, Mt. Carroll, 
Mt. Sterling, and Olney. 

For the future of Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries, Fairchild sees a more highly in- 
tegrated statewide operation, and more 
day by day team work among member 
plants. We'll probably have a greater 
interchange of milk between plants — 
and probably a higher degree of special- 
ization in member plants, Fairchild said. 

There is still a strong demand for 
grade A milk, Fairchild said, and_ it 
would pay Illinois farmers to convert to 
grade A milk production. 

Dairymen are being paid a premium 
averaging 50 cents for each 100 pounds 
of grade A milk produced. This soon 
pays for any additional equipment needed 
in most milk sheds. 

A. Oliver Bower, Champaign county, 
president of Prairie Farms Creameries, 
gave a progress report on the creamery 
being organized at Carlyle. 

He said that land has been purchased 
at Carlyle during the year and stock is 
being sold to finance the operation. Con- 
struction of the building will probably 
start in 1949. This plant was to have 
been located at Centralia. 

The financial reports of the member 
plants showed that butterfat purchases 
this year totaled 12,530,797 pounds, an 
increase of about 27 per cent over 1947. 
To handle this volume I}linois farmers 
have invested in land, buildings, and 
equipment, more than $2,839,513 in the 
10 member creameries. 


A Bie Year 


or DAIRY 
(()-OPS 


EWER dairy cows and a heavy de- 
mand for milk spell a favorable 
year ahead for Illinois dairymen. 
This was the outlook for 1949 
presented during annual sessions of 
the Illinois Milk Producers Association 
held during the 34th annual convention 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
in Chicago. 

Prices for milk in 1949 probably will 
average about the same as this year, 
speakers said. They based their esti- 
mates on reports issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Milk production is expected to be 
slightly greater than in 1948, although 
farmers will milk fewer cows in 1949 
than any year since the early 30's. Sup- 
plies of feeds will be greater and heavier 
feeding is expected. 

Heavy consumption and an increase in 
the population were seen as factors 
strengthening demand for dairy products. 

The Illinois Milk Producers Association 
is a federation of all dairy marketing 
cooperatives affiliated with the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. -¢ 

It has a widely diverse membership. 
Twenty-one bargaining associations or 
producer dairies and the 10 Prairie Farms 
Creameries belong to the organization. 

The 10 Prairie Farms Creameries are 
located at Bloomington, Carbondale, 
Carlinville, Champaign, Galesburg, Hen- 
ry, Moline, Mt. Carroll, Mt. Sterling, and 
Olney. 

IMPA members, organized as bargain- 
ing associations, are located at Canton, 
Decatur, DeKalb, Freeport, Galesburg, 
Kewanee, Ottawa, Peoria, Pontiac, Rock- 
ford, St. Louis, Mo., Spring Valley, 
Springfield, and Streator. 

IMPA members maintaining receiving 
and manufacturing plant facilities are 
located at Champaign, Moline; and Chi- 
cago (the Pure Milk Association with 
10 plants). 

IMPA members operating cooperative 
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Fluid Milk, Butter- 
fat, and Dairy Supply 
Purchases Were High- 
est In History of The 
Three IAA Dairy Co- 
ops. Continued Pros- 
perity For Dairy Farm- 
ers Seen For Year 
Ahead. Creameries To 
Sell Prairie Farms 
Brand Ice Cream. 


dairies engaged in bottling milk and 
manufacturing milk products are located 
in Danville, Jacksonville, Peoria, Quincy 
and Springfield. 

One of the problems currently being 
studied by the Association, and discussed 
at their annual meeting, is the wide varia- 
tion in prices paid dairymen for milk. 

It was mentioned that during the 
month of September members of the As- 
sociation handling Grade A milk showed 
a variation in prices paid to farmers for 
3.5 per cent milk ranging from $4.14 
to $5.46 a hundred pounds. 

These differences occur regularly, the 
speakers said. And the variation in re- 
tail prices is not as great as that reflected 
in prices paid to farmers. 

O. H. Ryan, La Salle county, presi- 
dent of Illinois Milk Producers As- 
sociation, praised 
the directors and 
manager of Prairie 
Farms Creameries 
for their close ¢o- 
operation with his 
association during 
the year. 

“The fine show- 
ing financially of 
the Illinois Milk 
Producers Supply 
Company shows 
clearly the mutual 
advantage cooperatives . experience 
when they are able to work closely to- 
gether,’ Ryan said. 


O. H. Ryan 


It was reported at the IMPA meeting 
that a study of milk prices in Illinois 
markets was made by Dr. R. W. Bartlett 
of the University of Illinois. The three 
principal conclusions of this study were: 


VOLUME OF SALES. 


JANUARY, 1949 


J. G. Hays, extension dairyman at Michigan State College, had his audience rolling in 

the aisles with his humorous talk on the dairy cow at the Illinois Milk Producers As- 

sociation and Prairie Farms Creameries joint banquet during the IAA annual meeting. 
He is shown putting a model cow together. 


1. Member associations should try to 
establish the going condensery price as 
the minimum acceptable price for fluid 
milk. 

2. Prices established for Grade A milk 
in any fluid milk market in Illinois should 
not be less than the Grade A price in 
St. Louis or Chicago, less transportation 
costs to these markets. 

3. Producer prices in fluid milk 
markets should be related to current man- 
ufactured milk prices and should be de- 
signed to encourage a more even supply 
of milk throughout the year. 

The IMPA this year, in cooperation 
with Prairie Farms Creameries, furnished 
the University of Illinois with funds to 
prepare and circulate one chart each 
month on some issue close to the dairy 
industry. 


The Supply Company 


The Illinois Milk Producers Supply 
Company finished a highly-successtul 
year in 1948. 
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$617,870.41 ‘for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1948. Net income increased 
from $11,626.79 to $30,954.12. 


In his report to members during the 
supply company’s annual mecting held 
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tion recently in Chicago, Judson P. Ma- 
son, manager, said this increase resulted 
in large part from the addition of the 
Prairie Farms Creameries to the mem- 
bership of Illinois Milk Producers Sup- 
ply Company. 
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The supply company this year for the 
first time became the purchasing agent 
for all cooperative dairy marketing or 
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Frank L. Simpson 


Thomas H. Lloyd 


Lester S. Davison 


NEW IAA DIRECTORS 


New Men Have Long Years of Service 
With Their County Farm Bureaus 


HREE new men were elected to the 

Illinois Agricultural Association 

board of directors at the 34th an- 

nual meeting held in late November 

at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 
The following are thumbnail sketches of 
the new men elected to serve for a period 
of two years. 


Lester S. Davison 


LESTER S. DAVISON, 51, of Mi- 
nonk in Woodford county, was elected to 
represent the 17th IAA district which in- 
cludes Livingston, McLean, Ford, Logan, 
and Woodford counties. He succeeds 
Edward T. Culnan, Logan county. He 
was born on the farm he operates and is 
the fourth generation of his family on 
the place. 

Davison has two sons, John, 25, and 
Harry, 24, and a daughter, Betty, 19. 
He operates the 560-acres farm in patt- 
nership with his sons. Betty is in her 
second year at James Milliken University, 
Decatur. 

Director Davison’s father, Paul, lives 
in Minonk. He was a charter member 
of the Woodford County Farm Bureau. 
The new director was graduated from 
Minonk high school and attended the 
University of Illinois for one year but 
left to go home to produce food during 
World War I. During World War II, 
son John was a navy aifman and son 
Harry was an army airman. They fly 
their own plane. 

The Davisons are general grain and 
livestock farmers and raise a considerable 
amount of hybrid seed corn. 

Director Davison was president of his 
county Farm Bureau from 1939 to 1945, 
and has been president of the county 


service company for the past three years. 


His brother Victor, was president of the 
county Farm Bureau from 1939 to 1945, 

Mrs. Davison is the former Doris Ker- 
rick. Davison met her while she was a 
student at Illinois Wesleyan University 
from Idaho. 

He is a member of the Pioneer Farm 
Bureau-Farm Management Association 
which classifies the Davison place as a 
high-return low-labor-m ac hiner y-cost 
farm. 

Davison is a member of the Minonk 
Baptist Church and the Minonk Lions 
Club. He was a member of the local 
school board for 10 years. 


Thomas H. Lloyd 


T. H. LLOYD, 56, of Girard in Ma- 
coupin county, was elected to represent 
the 21st IAA district which includes 
Sangamon, Christian, Montgomery and 
Macoupin counties. He succeeds Dan L. 
Clarke, Sangamon county. 

He was born on the farm he now op- 
erates, part of which was bought by his 
father about 70 years ago. He was 
graduated from Girard high school and 
with the class of 1915 from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 
He spent one year at the University doing 
graduate work then went back to the 
home farm in 1917. 

Lloyd has three sons, all destined like 
their father, to be graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture. Jerry, 28, finished in 1942; Dean, 
26, will finish this month; and Bill, 24, 
will graduate in 1950. Jerry is married, 
farms with his father, and lives in a 
house nearby. Dean, also married, ex- 
pects to join the partnership soon when 
the Lloyds expect to rent additional land 
to enlarge the 240-acre farm. 


> 


x * * 


The Lloyds engage in general live- 
stock farming. Soybeans are their prin- 
cipal cash crop with small acreages of 
certified wheat. They feed an average 
100 cattle and raise 250 to 300 hogs. 

The Lloyds are a University of Illinois 
family. Mrs. Lloyd, the former Evelyn 
Gehant of Lee county, met her husband 
as a home economics student at Urbana 
where she was graduated. Director 
Lloyd’s brother, J. H. Lloyd, served as 
farm adviser in Hancock county for 14 
years and state director of agriculture for 
part of the Horner administration. 


Director Lloyd is a charter member of 
the Macoupin County Farm Bureau and 
a member of the Girard Kiwanis Club 
and Masonic Lodge. He is now serving 
his third three-year term on the Farm 
Bureau board of directors. He is dis- 
trict director of his county soil conserva- 
tion district and a member of the county 
co-op elevator board. He attends Gir- 
ard Christian Church. 


Frank L. Simpson 


FRANK L. SIMPSON, 52, of Farm- 
er City of DeWitt county was elected to 
the Illinois Agricultural Association board 
of directors to represent the 19th IAA 
district which included the counties of 
Macon, Piatt, Shelby, Moultrie, Coles, 
Douglas, Champaign, and DeWitt. He 
succeeds Milton W. Warren of Piatt 
county. 

Simpson was born on a farm in Le- 
Roy in McLean county and is a charter 
member of the DeWitt County Farm Bu- 
reau. He is a general grain and live- 
stock farmer. 

Serving as president of his county Farm 
Bureau for 16 years, Simpson takes pride 
in the fact that he has never missed a 
meeting during those 16 years. He farms 
760 acres, most of it owned, just out- 
side Farmer City. 

Simpson raises an average 400 to 
600 hogs a year and feeds two to four 
carloads of cattle. His principal grain 
crops are corn and soybeans with plenty 
of clover included in his rotation scheme. 

Mrs. Simpson is the former Elma Bail- 
ey of LeRoy. They have two children, 
Mrs. Donna Howe, 23, of Farmer City 
and Ellen, 13, at home. 

IAA. Director Simpson is a director 
of the DeWitt County Service Company, 
vice president of the Corn Belt Electric 
Co-op (REA) at Bloomington, a mem- 
ber of the school council at Farmer City, 
and a trustee of the Prairie Chapel 
Church. 
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ONG years of selfless devotion to 

the cause of Farm Bureau in their 

counties and at the state level mark 

the careers of the three men who 

retired in November from the board 
of directors of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 


DAN L. CLARKE, 60, of New Berlin 
in Sangamon county, retires as IAA di- 
rector from the 21st IAA district after 
serving the farmers of that area since 
November, 1945. With his retirement 
from the board, Clarke leaves the Illinois 
Grain Terminals board and the business 
service committee of the IAA board. 

Clarke succeeded Floyd E. Morris from 
the 21st district when Morris was elected 
IAA vice president. Clarke owns and 
operates 350 acres midway between New 
Berlin and Pleasant Plains, and he oper- 
ates another 100 acres owned by his sis- 
ter. He is chiefly a cash grain farmer 
planting heavily in corn and soybeans. 
He also has raised an average 400 hogs 
each year. 

During the war he was active in Red 
Cross, Community Fund and Savings 
Bonds campaigns. He has been active 
in the move to improve the schools of 
his area even though the Clarkes have 
no children. ~ 

A member of the Sangamon County 
Farm Bureau for more than a quarter of 
a century, Clarke served for several years 
as director, then two years as vice presi- 
dent, then four years as president before 
going to the IAA board. 


MILTON W. WARREN, 51, of 
Mansfield in Piatt county, retires as IAA 
director from the 19th IAA district after 
three years of service on the state board. 
Warren also retires as a member of the 
finance committee of the IAA board. In 
recent months he had been unable to de- 
vote his full energies to his work because 
of ill health. 

Warren succeeded Charles B. Shuman 
in November 1945 when Shuman be- 
came president of the IAA. He opefates 
a 450-acre farm devoted to general farm- 


Dan L. Clarke 


Edward T. Culnan 


Milton W. Warren 
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RETIRING DIRECTORS 


Three Farmers Give Much Time and Effort 
For The Betterment of Illinois Agriculture 


ing. He owns a small milking herd, a 
purebred Aberdeen-Angus herd, and 
feeds out a number of cattle. 

Warren cédrried a joint Farm Bureau 
membership with his father after his 
graduation from the University of IIli- 
nois from 1921 to 1923. Since then he 
has taken a deep interest in Farm Bureau 
activities. He served eight years as di- 
rector of the Piatt County Farm Bureau 
and 12 years as its president. He was 
on the Production Credit Association 
Board at Champaign for six years, on the 
AAA committee for seven years, and for 
several years on the board of the Mans- 
field Co-op Locker board. For more than 
a decade he served as a member of the 
Mansfield high school board of directors. 


EDWARD T. CULNAN, 51, of Lin- 
coln in Logan county, retires as IAA 
director from the 17th IAA district after 
two years of service on the state board. 
He also leaves the marketing committee 


of the IAA board and the board of di- 


rectors of the Illinois Cooperative Lock- 
er Service. 

Culnan succeeded Charles Lauritzen of 
Livingston county in November 1946. 
He owns and operates a 200-acre cash 
grain farm but is turning to more feed- 
ing and grazing. 

His father was a charter member of 
the Logan County Farm Bureau. Retir- 
ing Director Culnan took a joint member- 
ship with his father in 1927 and a live- 
ly interest in Farm Bureau in the early 
30’s. He has been a member of the 
county Farm Bureau board since 1934 
and board secretary since 1945. Since 
1938 he has been president of Logan 
Producers’ Supplies. He also was a mem- 
ber of his county cold storage locker board 
for eight years, has been township school 
treasurer since 1937, and is treasurer of 
his consolidated school district. Culnan 
is also a director of the Producers Hybrid 
Seed Company of Piper City and a mem- 
ber of the Sangamon Valley Farm Bu- 
reau-Farm Management Service. 


The eight operating farmers below were elected to the IAA board of directors during the annual meeting in Chicago. Left to right; 


the first five were returned to the board the last three were elected for the first time: Curtiss, Hughes, Webb, Gumm, McCord, Simpson, 


Davison, and Lioyd. 
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NEW IAA DIRECTORS 


New Men Have Long Years of Service 
With Their County Farm Bureaus 


HREE new men were elected to the 

Illinois Agricultural Association 

board of directors at the 34th an- 

nual mecting held in late November 

at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 
The following are thumbnail sketches of 
the new men elected to serve for a period 
of two years. 


Lester S. Davison 


STER S. DAVISON, 51, of Mi- 
nonk in Woodford county, was elected to 
represent the 17th IAA district which 1n- 
cludes Livingston, McLean, Ford, Logan, 
and Woodford counties. He succeeds 
Edward T,. Culnan, Logan county. He 
was born on the farm.he operates and ts 
the fourth generation of his family on 
the place. 

Davison has two sons, John, 25, and 
Harry, 24, and a daughter, Betty, 19. 
He operates the 560-acres farm in part- 
nership with his sons. Betty is in her 
second year at James Milliken University, 
Decatur. , 

Director Davison’s father, Paul, lives 
in Minonk. He was a charter member 
of the Woodford County Farm Bureau. 
The new director was graduated from 
Minonk high school and attended the 
University of Illinois for one year but 
left to go home to produce food during 
World War I. During World War II, 
son John was a navy airman and son 
Harry was an army airman. They fly 
their own plane. 

The Davisons are general grain and 
livestock farmers and raise a considerable 
amount of hybrid seed corn. 

Director Davison was president of his 
county Farm Bureau from 1939 to 1945, 
and has been president of the county 
service company for the past three years. 
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His brother Victor, was president of the 
county Farm Bureau from 1939 to 1945, 

Mrs. Davison is the former Doris Ker- 
rick. Davison met her while she was a 
student at Illinois Wesleyan University 
from Idaho. 

He ts a member of the Pioneer Farm 
Bureau-Farm Management Association 
which classifies the Davison place as a 
high-return low-labor-machinery-cost 
farm. , 

Davison is a member of the Minonk 
Baptist Church and the Minonk 


school board for 10 years. 


Thomas H. Lloyd 
H. LLOYD, 56, of Girard in Ma- 


coupin county, was elected to represent 
the 21st IAA district which includes 
Sangamon, Christian, Montgomery and 
Macoupin counties. He succeeds Dan L. 
Clarke, Sangamon county. 

He was born on the farm he now op- 
erates, part of which was bought by his 
father about 70 years ago. He was 
graduated from Girard high school and 
with the class of 1915 from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 
He spent one year at the University doing 
graduate work then went back to the 
home farm in 1917 

Lloyd has three sons, all destined like 
their father, to be graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture. Jerry, 28, finished in 1942; Dea an, 
26, will finish this month; and Bill, 
will graduate in 1950. Jerry is ened 
farms with his father, and lives in a 
house nearby. Dean, also married, ex- 
pects to join the partnership soon when 
the Lloyds expect to rent additional land 
to enlarge the 240-acre farm. 
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The Lloyds engage in general live- 
stock farming. Soybeans are their prin- 
cipal cash crop with small acreages of 
certified wheat. They feed an average 
100 cattle and raise 250 to 300 hogs. 

The Lloyds are a University of Illinois 
family. Mrs. Lloyd, the former Evelyn 
Gehant of Lee county, met her husband 
as a home economics student at Urbana 
where she was graduated. Director 
Lloyd's brother, J. H. Lloyd, served as 
farm adviser in Hancock county for 14 
years and state director of agriculture for 
part of the Horner administration. 

Director Lloyd is a charter member of 
the Macoupin County Farm Bureau and 
a member of the Girard Kiwanis Club 
and Masonic Lodge. He is now serving 
his third three-year term on the Farm 
Bureau board of directors. He is dis- 
trict director of his county soil conserva- 
tion district and a member of the county 
co-op elevator board. He attends Gir- 
ard Christian Church. 


Frank L. Simpson 


FRANK L. SIMPSON, 52, of Farm- 
er City of DeWitt county was elected to 
the Illinois Agricultural Association board 
of directors to represent the 19th IAA 
district which included the counties of 
Macon, Piatt, Shelby, Moultrie, Coles, 
Douglas, Champaign, and DeWitt. He 
succeeds Milton W. Warren of Piatt 
county. 

Simpson was born on a farm in Le- 
Roy in McLean county and is a charter 
member of the DeWitt County Farm Bu- 
reau. He is a general grain and live- 
stock farmer. 

Serving as president of his county Farm 
Bureau for 16 years, Simpson takes pride 
in the fact that he has never missed 
meeting during those 16 years. He farms 
760 acres, most of it owned, just out- 
side Farmer City. 

Simpson raises an average 400 to 
600 hogs a year and feeds two to four 
carloads of cattle. His principal grain 
crops are corn and soybeans with plenty 
of clover included in his rotation scheme. 


Mrs. Simpson is the former Elma Bail- 
ey of LeRoy. They have two children, 
Mrs. Donna Howe, 23, of Farmer City 
and Ellen, 13, at home. 

IAA Director Simpson is a director 
of the DeWitt County Service Company, 
vice president of the Corn Belt Electric 
Co-op (REA) at Bloomington, a mem- 
ber of the school council at Farmer City, 
and a trustee of the Prairie Chapel 
Church. 
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ONG years of selfless devotion to 

the cause of Farm Bureau in their 

counties and at the state level mark 

the careers of the three men who 

retired in November from the board 
of directors of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 


DAN L. CLARKE, 60, of New Berlin 
in Sangamon county, retires as IAA di- 
rector from the 21st IAA district after 
serving the farmers of that area since 
November, 1945. With his retirement 
from the board, Clarke leaves the Illinois 
Grain Terminals board and the business 
service committee of the IAA board. 

Clarke succeeded Floyd E. Morris from 
the 21st district when Morris was elected 
IAA vice president. Clarke owns and 
operates 350 acres midway between New 
Berlin and Pleasant Plains, and he oper- 
ates another 100 acres owned by his sis- 
ter. He is chiefly a cash grain farmer 
planting heavily in corn and soybeans. 
He also has raised an average 400 hogs 
each year. 

During the war he was active in Red 
Cross, Community Fund and Savings 
Bonds campaigns. He has been active 
in the move to improve the schools of 
his area even though the Clarkes have 
no children. 

A member of the Sangamon County 
Farm Bureau for more than a quarter of 
a century, Clarke served for several years 
as director, then two years as vice presi- 
dent, then four years as president before 
going to the IAA board. 


MILTON W. WARREN, 51, of 
Mansfield in Piatt county, retires as IAA 
director from the 19th IAA district after 
three years of service on the state board. 
Warren also retires as a member of the 
finance committee of the IAA board. In 
recent months he had been unable to de- 
vote his full energies to his work because 
of ill health. 

Warren succeeded Charles B. Shuman 
in November 1945 when Shuman _ be- 
came president of the IAA. He operates 
a 450-acre farm devoted to general farm- 


The eight operating farmers below were elected to the IAA board of directors during the annual meeting in Chicago. 
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Milton W. Warren 


RETIRING DIRECTORS 


Three Farmers Give Much Time and Effort 
For The Betterment of Illinois Agriculture 


ing. He owns a small milking herd, a 
purebred Aberdeen-Angus herd, and 
feeds out a number of cattle. 

Warren carried a joint Farm Bureau 
membership with his father after his 
graduation from the University of IIli- 
nois from 1921 to 1923. Since then he 
has taken a deep interest in Farm Bureau 
activities. He served eight years as di- 
rector of the Piatt County Farm Bureau 
and 12 years as its president. He was 
on the Production Credit Association 
Board at Champaign for six years, on the 
AAA committee for seven years, and for 
several years on the board of the Mans- 
field Co-op Locker board. For more than 
a decade he served as 2 member of the 
Mansfield high school board of directors. 


EDWARD T. CULNAN, 51, of Lin- 
coln in Logan county, retires as IAA 
director from the 17th IAA district after 
two years of service on the state board. 
He also leaves the marketing committee 
of the IAA board and the board of di- 


rectors of the Illinois Cooperative Lock- 


Culnan succeeded Charles Lauritzen of 
Livingston county in November 1946. 
owns and operates a 200-acre cash 


m but is turning to more feed- 


in 
ain 


ing and grazing. 
His father was a charter 
the Logan County Farm Bur 
ing Director Culnan took a joint member- 
ship with his father in 19 and a live- 
ly interest in Farm Bureau in the early 
30’s. He has been i f 
county Farm Bureau 
and board secretary 
1938 he has been president of Logan 
Producers’ Supplies 
ber of his county cold stora 


for eight years, has beer 
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He also was a mem- 


treasurer since 1937, and 

his consolidated schoo! district. Culnan 
is also a director of the Producers Hybrid 
Seed Company of Piper City and a mem- 


ber of the Sangamon Vall Farm Bu- 


reau-Farm Management Service. 


Left to right; 


the first five were returned to the board the last three were elected for the first time: Curtiss, Hughes, Webb, Gumm, McCord, Simpson, 


Davison, and Lloyd. 


TRONG DEMAND and world- 
wide need for the grain from 
Illinois farms will exist for the 
next five years. This world de- 
mand will be expressed in exports 

of 200-250 million bushels of grain for 
the years ahead. 

This was the opinion of Roy F. Hend- 
rickson, Washington representative of 
the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives and principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration. 

Hendrickson said this demand for 
American grain will come from the coun- 
tries of western and southern Europe and 
the areas occupied by the U. S. army in 
Germany, Austria, Korea, and Japan. 

“Exports will not fade away rapidly,” 
Hendrickson said. “While the trend 
from now on definitely will be down- 
ward, we are far away from the low 
volume of the '30’s when exports on 
wheat dropped as low as 20 million 
bushels in one year.” 

Grain farmers depend on exports to 
siphon off surpluses not needed in Amer- 
ican markets. A number of reasons were 
listed by Hendrickson for continued 
strong export demands, 

Europe can finance her imports of 
foods from funds provided as grants or 
loans under the Marshall plan, a source 
of financing she did not have in the 
*30’s, Hendrickson said. 

Grain exports will be needed inthe 
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Manager Howard MecWard of Illinois Grain Corporation presides at the annual dinner meeting of the IAA grain broke 


ate during IAA convention. 
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GRAIN DEMAND STRONG 


World-Wide Need For Illinois Grain Expected 
To Last At Least Five Years; Exports 
will Not Fade Away Rapidly 


occupied areas to help fill the vacuum 
caused by a world rice shortage. He said 
that before the war rice was a bigger 
item in international trade than wheat. 
Grain will be needed to feed the in- 
crease in population. He emphasized 
that the world now has 200 million 
more people than it had in 1940. 
Manchuria no longer dominates the 
world market in oilseeds. Europe is 
fat-hungry, and. flaxseed and soybeans 
as well as oilseed meals are going abroad 
this winter to fulfill this need. 
Industrial recovery and restoration of 
livestock production in Europe, and lack 
of trade between Western and Eastern 


Europe were other factors Hendrickson . 


listed as important in sustaining exports 
of grains from the United States. 

Illinois Grain Corporation is a market- 
ing agency which operates on the ter- 
minal markets in Illinois. It is owned and 
controlled by Illinois grain farmers 
through their local cooperatives, county 
Farm Bureaus, and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 


Roy F. Hendrickson 
(center), Washington 
representative of the 
National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives 
and principal speaker 
at the Illinois Grain 
Corporation annual 
meeting, discusses the 
grain situation with 
Carl 0. Johnson 
(left), Marshall-Put- 
nam, and H. T. Mar- 
shall, La Salle, offi- 
cers of Prairie Grain 
Company, affiliate of 
the IAA's Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company. 


Illinois Grain Corporation acts as a 
cooperative commission company, oper- 
ating on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, and 
the Peoria Board of Trade. 

Charles Schmitt, Beason, president, an- 
nounced earnings by Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration before deduction for patronage 
dividends and income taxes amounting 
to $341,575. This represented earnings 
amounting to nearly one and one-half 
cents a bushel on the volume of grain 
sold. 

Schmitt said that during the year three 
companies were added to the member- 
ship, bringing the total to 125. 

Howard McWard, manager, said at 
the annual meeting that the operations 
of the company, though not as large as 
last year in volume, have been profitable. 
Volume was down because of the smaller 
crops raised in 1947. 

The volume of cash grain handled 
last year totaled about 20,000,000 bush- 
els, of which 7,000,000 were handled for 
Iowa and Indiana grain cooperatives. 

Illinois Grain Corporation has a re- 
ciprocal marketing agreement with the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Corporation of 
Iowa; the Indiana Grain Cooperative, 
Inc., Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation of St. Paul, Farmers Union 
Jobbing Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Westcentral Cooperative Company of 
Omaha. 

The 7,000,000 bushels of grain re- 
ceived from these regionals during the 
last year have reduced the cost and in- 
creased savings on the grain handled 
for Illinois farmers by the Illinois Grain 
Corporation. 
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IAA Asks For 
Increase In 
Motor Fuel Tax 


SUBSTANTIAL increase in the 
Illinois motor fuel tax has been 
recommended by the IAA road 
committee. 

This was reported during the 
road improvement and property taxa- 
tion conference held during the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

The committee making the report 
discussed at the conference consists of 
20 Farm Bureau leaders who have been 
studying the problems of rural roads 
and rural road financing for more than 
six months. 

It also was reported at the roads con- 
ference that the IAA road committee 
has recommended the reorganization of 
road districts in the state. 

They have suggested that one road 
district be set up to serve an entire 
county. They recommended — unani- 
mously that the state road laws be 
amended to permit such a county unit 
system. : 

The committee, in asking for an in- 
crease in the motor fuel tax, pointed 
out that the motor fuel tax in Illinois 
is lower than in neighboring states, and 
that these neighboring states are con- 
templating increases. 

The present fuel tax in Illinois is 
three cents. The present distribution 
of the tax is one cent for bond issues 
for hard roads, one cent for cities, and 
one cent for counties. 

The IAA rural roads committee rec- 
ommended that if the tax were to be 
increased three cents a gallon that this 
increase be distributed as follows: 


VERNON C. VANIMAN 


One-half cent for state highways, 
one-half cent for cities, one-half cent 
for counties, one cent for townships, 
and one-half cent for bridge purposes. 

In a discussion of state and local 
taxes, Bert Vandervliet, IAA director 
of property taxation, urged Farm Bu- 
reau members to take a greater interest 
in township and county tax problems. 

He said these local taxes have in- 
creased by at least 25 per cent, and in 
many cases more, in most Illinois coun- 
ties since 1946. 

Vandervliet said more tax money is 
needed for bridges. Bridges have been 
built for horse and buggy days, he said, 
and are in poor shape to withstand 
present heavy traffic. 

He also pointed out the difficulties 
county Farm Bureau tax committees ex- 
perience in digging out tax informa- 
tion. 

DeKalb County Farm Bureau has 
found it advisable to employ a full-time 
tax assistant to assist the Farm Bureau 
in tax matters, he said. 


Addressing the road improvement and property taxation conference during IAA annual 


meeting is Charles Mayfield, director of road improvement. 


Others at speaker's table 


are (left to right) C. J. Elliott, La Salle county, [AA board member and chairman of 
the conference; Bert Vandervliet, director of property taxation; and E. E. Elsbury, Lake 
county. 


JANUARY, 1949 


V. C. Vaniman 


Dies Suddenly 
In Nebraska 


ERNON C. VANIMAN, 65, mid- 
P= regional director of organiza- 

tion for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation for the past 13 years, died 
suddenly Nov. 30. He was stricken 
with a heart attack in Lincoln, Neb., 
where he was attending the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Farm Bureau. 


“Van” as he was known to thousands 
of Farm Bureau friends throughout the 
Midwest was employed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association for 11 years 
before leaving in 1935 to join the staff 
of the AFBF. 


On learning of his death, IAA Presi- 
dent Shuman said: “Van's life was de- 
voted to improving the opportunities 
and welfare of farm people throughout 
America. His was a life of service and 
of devotion to Christian ideals. His 
vitality, enthusiasm and wonderful per- 
sonality contributed materially to the 
success of various programs of the IAA 
and AFBF. He rightfully earned a 
place in the hearts of farm people 
everywhere.” 


He helped organize 17 county Farm 
Bureaus in Illinois. He helped organ- 
ize the Illinois Agticaerst Auditing 
Association and later the IAA insur- 
ance companies now known as Country 
Mutual Fire Company, Country Mutual 
Casualty Company, and Country Life 
Insurance Company. He served as IAA 
director of insurance until 1934 when 
he became director of organization. 


During the early days of Farm Bu- 
reau when organization work wag no 
easy task, Van brought in results that 
amazed his colleagues. His boundless 
energy and enthusiasm and, his perpet- 
ual smile always worked wweatian on 
the people he dealt with. 


Mr, Vaniman’s youth was spent on a 
farm near Virden ‘in Macoupin county 
where he farmed after his graduation 
from the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Illinois. Before going to 
the IAA he was assistant state leader of 
farm advisers with the U. of I. 


He is survived by his widow, the 
former Norma Showalter; a son, Jack, 
a student at the University of Illinois; 
and a daughter, Mrs. Fred Bauer, Chi- 
cago. 


Among those attending from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation were 
Allan Kline, president, and Wilfred 
Shaw, Secretary. 
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Manager Howard McWard of Illinois Grain Corporation presides at the annual dinner meeting of the IAA grain brokerage affili- 
ate during IAA convention. 


TRONG DEMAND and world- 

wide need for the grain from 

Illinois farms will exist for the 

next five years. This world de- 

mand will be expressed in exports 
of 200-250 million bushels of grain for 
the years ahead. 

This was the opinion of Roy F. Hend- 
rickson, Washington representative of 
the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives and principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration. 

Hendrickson said this demand for 
American grain will come from the coun- 
tries of western and southern Europe and 
the areas occupied by the U. S. army in 
Germany, Austria, Korea, and Japan. 

“Exports will not fade away rapidly,” 
Hendrickson said. ‘While the trend 
from now on definitely will be down- 
ward, we are far away from the low 
volume of the '30’s when exports on 
wheat dropped as low as 20 million 
bushels in one year.” 

Grain farmers depend on exports to 
siphon off surpluses not needed in Amer- 
ican markets. A number of reasons were 
listed by Hendrickson for continued 
strong export demands. 

Europe can finance her imports of 
foods from funds provided as grants or 
loans under the Marshall plan, a source 
of financing she did not have in the 
30's, Hendrickson said 

Grain exports will be needed in the 
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GRAIN DEMAND STRONG 


World-Wide Need For Illinois Grain Expected 
To Last At Least Five Years; Exports 
will Not Fade Away Rapidly 


occupied areas to help fill the vacuum 
caused by a world rice shortage. He said 
that before the war rice was a bigger 
item in international trade than wheat. 
Grain will be needed to feed the in- 
crease in population. He emphasized 
that the world now has 200 million 
more people than it had in 1940. 
Manchuria no longer dominates the 
world market in oilseeds. Europe is 
fat-hungry, and flaxseed and soybeans 
as well as oilseed meals are going abroad 
this winter to fulfill this need. 
Industrial recovery and restoration of 
livestock production in Europe, and lack 
of trade between Western and Eastern 
Europe were other factors Hendrickson 
listed as important in sustaining exports 
of grains from the United States. 
Illinois Grain Corporation is a market- 
ing agency which operates on the ter- 
minal markets in Illinois. It is owned and 
controlled by Illinois grain farmers 
through their local cooperatives, county 
Farm Bureaus, and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 


Roy F. Hendrickson 
(center), Washington 
representative of the 
National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives 
and principal speaker 
at the Illinois Grain 
Corporation annual 
meeting, discusses the 
grain situation with 
Carl O. Johnson 
(left), Marshall-Put- 
nam, and H. T. Mar- 
shall, La Salle, offi- 
cers of Prairie Grain 
Company, affiliate of 
the IAA's Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company. 


Illinois Grain Corporation acts as a 
cooperative commission company, . oper- 
ating on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, and 
the Peoria Board of Trade. 

Charles Schmitt, Beason, president, an- 
nounced earnings by Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration before deduction for patronage 
dividends and income taxes amounting 
to $341,575. This represented earnings 
amounting to nearly one and one-half 
cents a bushel on the volume of grain 
sold. 

Schmitt said that during the year three 
companies were added to the member- 
ship, bringing the total to 125. 

Howard McWard, manager, said at 
the annual meeting that the operations 
of the company, though not as large as 
last year in volume, have been profitable. 
Volume was down because of the smaller 
crops raised in 1947. 

The volume of cash grain handled 
last year totaled about 20,000,000 bush- 
els, of which 7,000,000 were handled for 
Iowa and Indiana grain cooperatives. 

Illinois Grain Corporation has a re- 
ciprocal marketing agreement with the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Corporation of 
Iowa, the Indiana Grain Cooperative, 
Inc., Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation of St. Paul, Farmers Union 
Jobbing Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Westcentral Cooperative Company of 
Omaha. 

The 7,000,000 bushels of grain re- 
ceived from these regionals during the 
last year have reduced the cost and in- 
creased savings on the grain handled 
for Illinois farmers by the Illinois Grain 
Corporation. 
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JANUARY, 


IAA Asks For 
Increase In 
Motor Fuel Tax 


SUBSTANTIAL increase in the 
Illinots motor fuel tax has been 
recommended by the IAA road 
committee. 

This was reported during the 
road improvement and property taxa- ' 
tion conference held during the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 


The committee making the report 
discussed at the conference consists of + 
20 Farm Bureau leaders who have been 
studying the problems of rural roads 
and rural road: financing for more than es 
six months. One-half cent for state highways, 
one-half cent for cities, one-half cent 
for counties, one cent for townships, 
and one-half cent for bridge purposes 


VERNON C. VANIMAN 


It also was reported at the roads con- 
ference that the IAA road committee 
has recommended the reorganization of 


road districts in the state. In a discussion of state and local 
They have suggested that one road taxes, Bert Vandervliet, IAA 


district be set up to serve an entire Of property taxation, urged Far 
county. They recommended unani- reau mem take 

mously that the state road laws be in township and county 

amended to permit such a county unit He said these local taxes have i 
system. > 


creased by at least 25 per cent, and in 
, f : 

many cases more, in most I] 

ties since 1946. 
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The committee, in asking for an in- 
crease in the motor fuel tax, pointed 
out that the motor fuel tax in Illinois 
is lower than in neighboring states, and 
that these neighboring states are con 
templating increascs. 

The present fuel tax in Illinois ts 
three cents. The present distribution 
of the tax is one cent for bond issues 
for hard roads, one cent for cities, and 
one cent for counties. 


Vandervliet said more tax 
needed for bridges. Bridges have been 


built fot horse and buggy days, he said 


money 1s 


withstand 


and are in poor shape to 
present heavy traffic. 

He also pointed out the 
county Farm Bureau tax comn 
perience in digging out tax intorma- 
tion. 

DeKalb County Farm 
found it advisable to employ 
tax assistant to assist the Farm 
in tax matters, he said. 


The IAA rural roads committee rec- 
ommended that if the tax were to be 
increased three cents a gallon that this 
increase be distributed as follows: 


Bureau has 
a full-time 
Bureau 


Addressing the road improvement and property taxation conference during IAA annual 


meeting is Charles Mayfield, director of road improvement. Others at speaker's table 

are (left to right) C. J. Elliott, La Salle county, IAA board member and chairman of 

the conference; Bert Vandervliet, director of property taxation; and E. E. Elsbury, Lake 
county. 


JANUARY, 1949 


V. C. Vaniman 


Dies Suddenly 
In Nebraska 


JTERNON C. VANIMAN, G5, mid- 
west regional director of organiza- 
tion for the Ar can Farm Bureau 
Federation for the past 13 years, died 
suddenly Nov. 3 ' He was. stricken 
with a heart attack in Lincoln, Neb., 
where he was attending the annual 
meeting of the Nel arm Bureau 
“Van” as he was known to thousands 


of Farm Bureau friends throughout the 
Midwest was employed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association for 11 years 
before leaving in 1935 to join the staff 
of the AFBI 


On learning 


of his death, IAA Presi- 


dent Shuma: uid: “Van's life was de- 
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Association insur- 


ance companies now known as Country 
Mutual Fire Co ny, Country Mutual 
Casi Cc {1 Country Life 


He served as IAA 
director of insurance until 1934 when 
Organization 
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During the early days of 
reau when organization work 
easy task, Van brought in results that 


amazed his colleagues. His boundless 
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Mr. Vaniman’s youth was spent on a 
farm near Virden in Macoupin county 
where he farmed after his graduation 
from the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Illinois. Before going to 
the IAA he was assistant state leader of 
farm ad with the U. of I 


advisers 


He is survived by his widow, the 
former Norma Showalter: a son, Jack, 
a student at the University of Illinois: 
and a daughter, Mrs. Fred Bauer, Chi- 
cago. 


Among those attending from the 


American Farm Bureau Federation were 
Allan Kline, president, and Wilfred, 
Shaw, Secretary. 
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EVENTFUL YEAR 


Illinois Farm Supply Company Shows Increases 
In All Lines Of Business During 1948: 
Year Is Characterized As "Most Dramatic” 


LLINOIS farmers heard 1948 re- 
ferred to as the “most successful and 
most eventful” in the history of Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Company during 
its annual meeting held in conjunc- 
tion with the 34th annual convention 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
in Chicago in November. 
Characterizing the past year as “the 
most dramatic and eventful year in our 
history,” Manager C. H. Becker reported 
to the delegates that ‘‘weather, mecha- 
nization, and cooperation have all played 
their parts to give Illinois its record- 
breaking crops of 1948.” “However,” 
he continued, “the huge corn, wheat, 
and soybean production of our state 
would not have been possible without 
the power produced from the 180,000,- 
000 gallons of petroleum and 209,000 
tons of plant food supplied by our or- 
ganization.” 
More than 600 Farm Bureau members 
and official delegates from each of the 
105 affiliated member companies of IIli- 


nois Farm Supply Company attended the 


meeting. 

Business of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, which serves as the purchas- 
ing agent for its 105 affiliated member 
companies, continued to increase in al- 
most every department during the past 
fiscal year, Becker reported. 

The total wholesale volume jumped 
from $31,000,000 to $44,000,000. Pe- 
troleum gallonage increased from 174,- 
000,000 to 180,000,000. Fertilizer ton- 
nage jumped from 180,000 tons to 209,- 
000 tons. Feed rose from 64,000 to 
86,766 tons. 


Patronage refunds of $926,516.49 and 
capital stock dividends totaling $156,- 
908.09 were declared for distribution to 
affiliated member companies prior to the 
close of the fiscal year, Aug. 31. Sur- 
plus was increased by an amount of 
$500,000. This represents a _ larger 
amount added to surplus than in past 
years, but it is necessary to protect the 
invested capital and to provide adequate 
production facilities. 


During the year $3,500,000 worth of 
class “D” 5 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock was allocated for purchase to 
class ‘‘A’’ member companies. At the close 
of the fiscal year, more than 90 per cent 
had been taken up. In order to purchase 
this stock, member companies raised 
funds through the sale of a like amount 


to individual Farm Bureau members. 
Approximately $1,000,000 of additional 
stock was sold by member companies to 
satisfy their own increasing financial re- 
quirements. 


Farm Investment 


Illinois farmers have directly and in- 
directly invested in Illinois Farm Supply 
Company and its 105 member companies 
$10,707,750. On the other hand, the 
fixed assets of these companies at depre- 
ciated values total $10,868,700. 


Income Tax 


Delegates to the annual meeting also 
learned that the combined federal incomes 
tax payments of Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, its affiliates and member com- 
panies will total nearly $1,000,000 in 
1948. 


Expansion Program 


During the past year, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company has had to expand its 
facilities considerably. Such action was 
imperative in order to secure the needed 
petroleum products and other supplies 
used by Illinois farmers in the production 
of their crops and livestock. To make 
available these needed supplies, Manager 
Becker pointed out that decisions of far 
reaching consequence have been faced 
squarely and decisions were made — but 
not hastily. Decisions were made only 
after thorough discussion at all levels — 
by local member company boards, by Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Company, and by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

All expansion programs, either in the 
county companies or by the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company, Becker reported, have 
been financed by money invested by 
farmers in their local county companies, 
and these local companies have invested 
a part of this money in capital stock of 
Illinois Farm Supply Company. The 


left: New IFS Board Member 
Charles Haller, Peoria county, is 
congratulated by President Fred 
Herndon (center) and Merritt 
Crouch, manager of United Co- 
operatives, Indianapolis. Below 
is a general view of the meeting. 
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expansion of the company’s facilities, 
Becker emphasized, has not come from 
retained tax-free earnings. 

The expansion program during the 
past year includes the purchase of the 
Pana Refining Company, Pana, Ill., and 
the Premier Oil Refining Company, 
Longview, Texas. The latter company 
was purchased in partnership with two 
other large midwestertr farmers’ coopera- 
tives. In addition, construction is well 
underway on the new fertilizer plant at 
Fairmont City and the new feed mill at 
Mendota, III. 

Other phases of the expansion pro- 
gram include the erection of new ware- 
houses at Meridota and Benton; also, the 
purchase of a new towboat and four new 
12,000 barrel barges to be added to the 
present river transportation system. 

Speaking before the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company Annual Meeting, IAA 
President Charles B. Shuman termed the 
company’s 22nd year “one of great 
change and significance.” He paid tribute 
to all of the people who worked so hard 
during the year to make the expansion 
programs of their local companies and the 
Illinois Farm Supply Company become 
a reality. “I want you to know,” he 
said, “that we appreciate all you have 
had to conquer.” 

Shuman emphasized, however, that 
considerable adjustment was required to 
change a great cooperative distribution 
organization such as Illinois Farm Supply 
Company over to one which must pro- 
duce supplies as well as distribute them. 
“Such a change,” he stated, “has meant 
that additional capital was required in 
amounts which a ae years ago farmers 
would have considered impossible to 
raise.” 

Expansion of such scope, according to 
Shuman, means doing without the same 
size patronage refunds for a few years, 


until the volume of business is in¢greased 
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The credentials committee goes to work. 
The Farm Supply Quartet gives out with ‘Everybody's Darling." 
Cole, Ted Davis, and Louis Quiram. Right: A group of delegates caucus just before putting on the feed bag. 


C. H. Becker 
IFS Manager 


sufficiently to operate this enlarged farm- 
ing tool most efficiently. “Every farmer 
knows,” he said, ‘that as he extends his 
operations he must have additional in- 
vestments in capital for safety. He must 
have additional reserves for protection 
against the future. Putting a more 
efficient machine on the farm takes more 
capital to run it, and that’s the way we 
must view this new expansion program. 
It is a more efficient tool for Illinois 
farmers and one which will produce 
better results, more efficient results, and 
better distribution.” 


Cooperatives are Farm Tools 


In his annual address, I.F.S.. Com- 
pany President Fred E. Herndon dis- 
cussed the importance and need for co- 
operatives, the farm tools of agriculture. 
“Cooperation is not new,” he said. “It 
has been with us for a long time.’ Also, 
farming is now a business and farm co- 
operatives are tools of that business. 

“Cooperative purchasing and market- 
ing” he stated, ‘‘are now a segment of 
American business. They are democratic 
in principle and truly representative of 
the private enterprise system. Unlike 
chain stores and other multiple business 


icorporations, the savings stay in the com- 
‘munity where they are earned. 


“Today each member should evaluate 
his cooperative and its place in his farm 
business. If we are to keep and extend 
this part of our farm business, we must 
invest capital in it and thus retain owner- 
ship and control of it as we would any 
other tool in our farm business.” 

Charles Haller, Peoria county, repre- 
senting District III, was elected to the 
board of directors, replacing John P. 
White, Tazewell county, who chose to 
retire after serving on the board since 
1940. All incumbent directors were re- 
elected for the coming year. 


Left to right: 
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Farmers Hear 
Discussions On 
Animal Disease 


RIDE in the progress of Illinois in 

the control of bovine tuberculosis, 

sheep scab, brucellosis, rabies, and 

Newcastle disease, was expressed by 

Dr. C. E. Fidler, superintendent, 
division of livestock industry, Illinois 
Department of Agriculture, ze the 
IAA annual meeting in Chicago. 
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Dr. Graham Dr. Fidler 


Dr. Fidler spoke on animal disease 
control programs at the animal health 
and disease control conference. 

Others on the program included: 
Edwin Gumm, Knox county, chairman; 
Dr. H. N. Howlett, inspector in charge, 
Illinois bureau of animal industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Dean Rob- 
ert Graham, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois; Leo 
Swinford, Edgar county; and Dr. L. A. 
Dykstra, Aurora veterinarian. 

Dr. Fidler described the work of the 
Illinois diagnostic laboratories and the 
necessity. of establishing more. He 


(Continued on page 50) 


Herbert Pilger, Cass; R. W. Little, Fulton; and John E. Bonnet, Jo Daviess. 
Howard Duffin (right) plays hard to get. 
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Illinois Farm Supply Company Shows Increases 
In All Lines Of Business During 1948: 
Year Is Characterized As “Most Dramatic” 


LLINOIS farmers heard 1948 re- 

ferred to as the “most successful and 

most eventful” in the history of Illi- 

nois Farm Supply Company during 

its annual meeting held in conjunc- 
tion with the 34th annual convention 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
in Chicago in November. 

Characterizing the past year as “the 
most dramatic and eventful year in our 
history,’ Manager C. H. Becker reported 
to the delegates that ‘weather, mecha- 
nization, and cooperation have all played 
their parts to give Illinois its record- 
breaking crops of 1948. “However,” 
he continued, “the huge corn, wheat, 
and soybean production of our state 
would not have been possible without 
the power produced from the 180,000,- 
000 gallons of petroleum and 209,000 
tons of plant food supplied by our or- 
ganization.” 

More than 600 Farm Bureau members 
and official delegates from each of the 
105 affiliated member companies of Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Company attended the 
meeting. 

Business of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, which serves as the purchas- 
ing agent for its 105 affiliated member 
companies, continued to increase in al- 
most every department during the past 
fiscal year, Becker reported. 

The total wholesale volume jumped 
from $31,000,000 to $44,000,000.  Pe- 
troleum gallonage increased from 174,- 
000,000 to 180.000.000. Fertilizer ton- 
nage jumped from 180,000 tons to 209,- 
000 tons. from 64,000 to 
86,766 tons. 


Feed rose 


Patronage refunds of $926,516.49 and 
capital stock dividends totaling $156,- 
908.09 were declared for distribution to 
affiliated member companies prior to the 
close of the fiscal year, Aug. 31.  Sur- 
plus was increased by an amount of 
$500.000. This represents a larger 
amount added to surplus than in past 
years, but it is necessary to protect the 
invested capital and to provide adequate 
production facilities. 


During the year $3,500,000 worth of 
class “D" 5 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock was allocated for purchase to 
class ‘‘A"’ member companies. At the close 
of the fiscal year, more than 90 per cent 
had been taken up. In order to purchase 
this stock, member companies raised 


funds through the sale of a like amount 


to individual Farm Bureau members. 
Approximately $1,000,000 of additional 
stock was sold by member companies to 
satisfy their own increasing financial re- 
quirements, 


Farm Investment 


Illinois farmers have directly and in- 
directly invested in Illinois Farm Supply 
Company and its 105 member companies 
$10,707,750. On the other hand, the 
fixed assets of these companies at depre- 
ciated values total $10,868,700. 


Income Tax 


Delegates to the annual meeting also 
learned that the combined federal income 
tax payments of Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, its affiliates and member com- 
panies will total nearly $1,000,000 in 
1948. 


Expansion Program 


During the past year, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company has had to expand its 
facilities considerably. Such action was 
imperative in order to secure the needed 
petroleum products and other supplies 
used by Illinois farmers in the production 
of their crops and livestock. To make 
available these needed supplies, Manager 
Becker pointed out that decisions of far 
reaching consequence have been faced 
squarely and decisions were made — but 
not hastily. Decisions were made only 
after thorough discussion at all levels — 
by local member company boards, by IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company, and by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

All expansion programs, either in the 
county companies or by the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company, Becker reported, have 
been financed by :smoney invested by 
farmers in their local county companies, 
and these local companies have invested 
a part of this money in capital stock of 
Illinois Farm Supply Company. The 


left: New IFS Board Member 
Charles Haller, Peoria county, is 
congratulated by President Fred 
Herndon (center) and Merritt 
Crouch, manager of United Co- 
operatives, Indianapolis. Below 
is a general view of the meeting. 
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expansion of the company’s facilities, 
Becker emphasized, has not come from 
retained tax-free earnings. 

The expansion program during the 
past year includes the purchase of the 
Pana Refining Company, Pana, Ill., and 
the Premier Oil Refining Company, 
Longview, Texas. The latter company 
was purchased in partnership with two 
other large midwestern farmers’ coopera- 
tives. In addition, construction is well 
underway on the new fertilizer plant at 
Fairmont City and the new feed mill at 
Mendota, Ill. 

Other phases of the expansion pro- 
gram include the erection of new ware- 
houses at Mendota and Benton; also, the 
purchase of a new towboat and four new 
12,000 barrel barges to be added to the 
present river transportation system. 

Speaking before the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company Annual Meeting, IAA 
President Charles B. Shuman termed the 
company’s 22nd year “one of great 
change and significance.” He paid tribute 
to all of the people who worked so hard 
during the year to make the expansion 
programs of their local companies and the 
Illinois Farm Supply Company become 
a reality. “I want you to know,” he 
said, “that we appreciate all you have 
had to conquer.” 

Shuman emphasized, however, that 
considerable adjustment was required to 
change a great cooperative distribution 
organization such as Illinois Farm Supply 
Company over to one which must pro- 
duce supplies as well as distribute them. 
“Such a change,” he stated, “has meant 
that additional capital was required in 
amounts which a few years ago farmers 
would have considered impossible to 
raise.” 

Expansion of such scope. according to 
Shuman. means doing without the same 
size patronage refunds for a few years, 
until the volume of business is increased 
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The credentials committee goes to work. 
Center: The Farm Supply Quartet gives out with ‘‘Everybody’s Darling. 
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sufficiently to operate this enlarged farm- 
ing tool most efficiently. ‘Every farmer 
knows,” he said, ‘‘that as he extends his 
operations he must have additional in- 
vestments in capital for safety. He must 
have additional reserves for protection 
against the future. Putting a more 
efficient machine on the farm takes more 
capital to run it, and that’s the way we 
must view this new expansion program. 
It is a more efficient tool for Illinois 
farmers and one which will produce 
better results, more efficient results, and 
better distribution.” 


Cooperatives are Farm Tools 


In his annual address, I.F.S. Com- 
pany President Fred E. Herndon dis- 
cussed the importance and need for co- 
operatives, the farm tools of agriculture. 
“Cooperation is not new,” he said. “It 
has been with us for a long time.” Also, 
farming is now a business and farm co- 
operatives are tools of that business. 

“Cooperative purchasing and market- 
ing’ he stated, ‘‘are now a segment of 
American business. They are democratic 
in principle and truly representative of 
the private enterprise system. Unlike 
chain stores and other multiple business 
corporations, the savings stay in the com- 
munity where they are e earned. 

“Today each member should evaluate 
his cooperative and its place in his farm 
business. If we are to keep and extend 
this part of our farm business, we must 
invest capital in it and thus retain owner- 
ship and control of it as we would any 
other tool in our farm business.” 

Charles Haller, Peoria county, repre- 
senting District III, was elected to the 
board of directors, replacing John P. 
White, Tazewell county, who chose to 
retire after serving on the board since 
1940. All incumbent directors were re- 
elected for the coming year. 
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and disease control conterence. 

Others on the program included: 
Edwin Gumm, Knox county, chairman; 
Dr. H. N. Howlett, inspector in charge, 
Illinois bureau of animal industry, U. S 
Department of Agriculture; Dean Rob- 
ert Graham, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois: Leo 
Swinford, Edgar county; and Dr. L. A 
Dykstra, Aurora veterinarian 

Dr. Fidler described the work of the 
Illinois diagnostic laboratories and the 
necessity of establishing more. He 
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RECORD 
TURNOUT 


IAA--4-H Club Dinner 
For Outstanding Farm 
Youth Packs Banquet 
Room To Door 


Clamoring for his autograph, 4-H’ers crowd 

around table of Movie Actor Burt Lancaster 

during 1AA’s annual Illinois 4-H Club din- 
ner. 


UDGING from the record turn- 
out at the IAA’s traditional 4-H 
Club banquet, Illinois’ outstand- 
ing farm youth like the idea of 
getting together during the 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago in December. 

One youngster ar- 
rived bréathless at 
the Morrison Hotel 
a few minutes be- 
fore the dinner 
started saying he 
came up to Chicago 
just for the IAA- 
4-H Club banquet. 
His train had ar- 
rived a half hour 
late. 

The banquet, 
complete with party 
favors and a musical trio, was well un- 
derway when Movie Actor Burt Lan- 
caster arrived with stage makeup still 
on his face. Most of the boys and girls 
enjoyed the visit of the Hollywood 
celebrity and mobbed him for auto- 
graphs. ; 

Lancaster played principal roles in 
“Brute Force,” “The Killers,” and 
“Sorry, Wrong Number.” He was in- 
troduced by Val Lauder, Keen Teens 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 

The dinner is an annual affair honor- 
ing outstanding 4-H Club boys and 


Harry Meloy 


i girls. IAA staff members, guests, lead- 
© ers, farm advisers and parents of 4-H 
_ members swelled the attendance to 
' about 500. Members of the IAA staff 


acted as hosts at each of the tables. 
IAA Attorney Harry Meloy, master 
of dry humor, acted as toastmaster and 
gave the address of welcome. 
Principal speaker was IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman. “We appreciate 
the honors,” he said, “you have brought 
to Illinois. You have come a long way 
in a short time. Because I can remem- 
ber when 4-H work did not enjoy the 


high status it does today. 

“We are pleased that agriculture 
throughout the nation has seen fit to 
sponsor a youth program. You know 
4-H work is a means to an end. You 
are aiming at the day when you will 
be operating your own farm and do- 
ing a better job of it than we are do- 
ing. We older farmers are ever aware 
that you are behind us ready to step 
into our shoes, We are proud to know 
you are the best in farm youth. There 
is no reason why agriculture shouldn’t 
have the best young people.” 

Introduction of a number of 4-H 
members and announcement of their 
accomplishments was made by Mrs. 
Mary Hubbard and Herbert Deason, 
both of the University of Illinois exten- 
sion service, 

Responding for 4-H girls, Mary Lee 
Wilson, Montgomery county, expressed 
her appreciation to the IAA for the 
meeting and spoke of the “fun of learn- 
ing the 4-H way.” “I enjoy,” she said, 
“the working together and the social 
relationships with other 4-H’ers and the 
feeling of working toward a common 
goal to make a better world for to- 
morrow.” 

Thomas Sussenbach, Bond county, re- 
sponding for the boys, said he was 
pleased to be among IAA-Farm Bureau 
people “because I know they are the 
same people as myself.” Sussenbach 
said farm youth faced a great respon- 
sibility but they knew it and were glad 
to take up the challenge. 

John M. Budd, president of the C. & 
E. I. Railroad was introduced and spoke 
of the plan recently initiated by the 
railroad to present prizes to outstand- 
ing Illinois 4-H boys and girls in the 
counties through which the railway 
runs. 


Roy Johnson, IAA director of special 
services, was in charge of arrangements 
for the banquet. 
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LLINOIS farmers offered a repeat 

performance at the International 

Live Stock Exposition in Chicago 

last month by placing first among 

all states entered, Illinois won 
52 championships and 106 first places. 
Indiana was second with 43 champion- 
ships and 68 firsts. 

Among the Illinois winners in grain 
classifications were: R. Howe, Farmer 
City; Clarence Walter, Grand Ridge; 
Kenneth Furr, Genoa; H. L. Stiegel- 
meier, Normal; J. R. Dunseth, Modes- 
to; Leo Bollar, Ridgefarm; Jerry Shive- 
ly, Cerro Gordo; Mrs. F. H. Flint, 
Bellflower; E. W. Doubet, Hanna City; 
Hunnerkoch Seed Co., Metropolis. 

Horses — John W. Taft and Sons, 
Mechanicsburg; Frank J. Rathje, Pala- 
tine; E. A..South, Orion; Harold E. 
Stangle, Olney. 

Cattle — Nelson Farms, Geneseo; 
Vandeveer Farms, Taylorville; Tilden 
J. Burg, Scioto; Richard Lacey and 
Son, Kansas; W. H. McDonnell, York- 
ville; Mathers Brothers, Mason City; 
Otis A. Carter and Son, Eldorado; J. 
Garrett Tolan Farms, Pleasant Plains; 
Charles Daubs, McNabb. 

Wool — Deep Valley Farm, Fiatt; 
William Duncan, Lake Villa. Sheep 
and Lambs — University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Alvin L. Helms and Son, 
Belleville; Deep Valley Farm, Fiatt; 
Robert M. Jackson, Seneca; Charles 
Dooley, Grayslake; C. P. Harding, 
Sigel. 

Swine — E. G. Crandall and Sons, 
Erie; Oscar W. Anderson, Leland; 
Walter Schlichting, Apple River; Lau- 
rence Newcomer, Mt. Carroll; Hullinger 
and Roberts, McLean; Brusally Farm, 
Lake Forest; Perry A. Clauss, Mazon; 
Curtiss Company, Chicago; Wallace 


ILLINOIS AGAIN! 


State Honors With 52 Championships and 
106 First Places Go to Illinois at 
International Livestock Exposition 


Norris, Normal; S. C. Moon, Towanda. 

Junior Feeding, Cattle — Janet 
Shoger, Kendall; Jim Mills, Mon- 
mouth; Herman W. Alber Jr., Dixon. 
Swine — Morris Pratt, Cropsey; Rol- 
land Anderson, Leland, Cattle — Vic- 
tor ZeeDyke, Danforth; county group 
of three animals, Warren county in- 
cluding Dale Hanson, Carol Corzatt, 
and Jim Mills. 

Pratt had the champion barrow and 
Alber had the champion Shorthorn 
steer of the junior livestock feeding 
contest. 

In the 4-H Club contests held at the 
same time as the International, Martha 
Klempfer, 20, of Speer was awarded 
a $200 scholarship by the International 
Harvester Company for preserving 2,- 
000 pounds of frozen foods. She spe- 
cialized in frozen foods during the last 
five of her 10-year 4-H Club career. 

H. L. Stiegelmeier was crowned re- 
serve champion in the soybean contest 
with his Hawkeye variety. Stiegelmeier 
was also named champion in the open 


Morris Pratt, 20, (left), 
Cropsey, Ill., is shown with 
his barrow which won jun- 
lor feeding contest at Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposi- 
tion. Above is Martha Plep- 
fer, 20, of Speer, Ill., win- 
ner of a $200 4-H scholar- 
ship for her skill in preserv- 
ing 2,000 pounds of frozen 
food. 


hybrid shelled corn class. In 1946 and 
1947 he was champion in the soybean 
section of the International Hay and 
Grain Show. He has won more than 
700 trophies and ribbons with his ag- 
ricultural products. E. W. Doubet’s 
corn won the reserve grand champion- 
ship. : 

Frank Rathje won every title in the 
percheron mare championships in eight 
categories, except one. 


Reisner Leaves [AA Staff 
To Go Into Farming 


[ewis REISNER, field editor for the 

IAA REcorD for the past two years, 
resigned effective Jan. 14 to farm near 
Warren in Jo Daviess county. 

During the two years, Reisner trav- 
eled throughout the state for the IAA 
securing feature articles and photo- 
graphs for the RECORD, and assisted in 
the general work of the publicity de- 

partment. 

He will operate a 200-acre dairy 
and grain farm which he owns 

in a partnership with his 
father. 

Reisner farmed before 
the war, and during the 
war was an officer in the 

navy. He joined the IAA 
staff in July of 1945. He 
is married and has a son, 
David, 2. 


Ask Farmers 
To Produce More 


ENSING continued pros- 
perity in 1949 the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is 
asking farmers to produce extra 
poultry, pigs, milk, vegetables, sheep 
and lambs next year. 

The USDA already had asked for a 
17 per cent boost in the 1949 spring 
pig crop. 

Goals call for a 10 per cent increase 


in young chickens and turkeys but that” 
laying fons be cot sopenDto from 


1948's 425,000,000. Milk — an in- 
crease in production by three per cent. 
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RECOR 
TURNOUT 


IAA--4-H Club Dinner 
For Outstanding Farm 


Youth Packs Banquet 
Room To Door 


Clamoring for his autograph, 4-H’ers crowd 
around table of Movie Actor Burt Lancaster 
during IAA’s annual Illinois 4-H Club din- 


UDGING from the record turn- 

out at the IAA’s traditional 4-H 

Club banquet, Illinois’ outstand- 

ing farm youth like the idea of 
petting together during the 4-H 

Club Congress in Chicago in December. 
One youngster ar- 
rived breathless at 
the Morrison Hotel 
a few minutes be- 
fore the dinner 
started saying he 
came up to Chicago 
just for the IAA- 


; 
i 
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4-H Club banquet. a 3 
His train had _ ar- = 
rived a half hour 4 
late. 
The banquet, Harry Meloy 


complete with party 
favors and a musical trio, was well un- 
derway when Movie Actor Burt Lan- 
caster arrived with stage makeup still 
on his face. Most of the boys and girls 
enjoyed the visit of the Hollywood 
celebrity and mobbed him for auto- 
graphs. 

Lancaster played principal roles in 
“Brute Force,’ “The Killers,” and 
“Sorry, Wrong Number.” He was in- 
troduced by Val Lauder, Keen Teens 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 

The dinner is an annual affair honor- 
ing outstanding 4-H Club boys and 
girls. IAA staff members, guests, lead- 
ers, farm advisers and parents of 4-H 
members swelled the attendance to 
about 500. Members of the IAA staff 
acted as hosts at each of the tables. 

IAA Attorney Harry Meloy, master 
of dry humor, acted as toastmaster and 
gave the address of welcome. 

Principal speaker was IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman. “We appreciate 
the honors,” he said, “you have brought 
to Illinois. You have come a long way 
in a short time. Because I can remem- 
ber when 4-H work did not enjoy the 


high status it does today. 

“We are pleased that agriculture 
throughout the nation has seen fit to 
sponsor a youth program, You know 
4-H work is a means to an end. You 
are aiming at the day when you will 
be operating your own farm and do- 
ing a better job of it than we are do- 
ing. We older farmers are ever aware 
that you are behind us ready to step 
into our shoes. We are proud to know 
you are the best in farm youth. There 
is no reason why agriculture shouldn't 
have the best young people.” 

Introduction of a number of 4-H 
members and announcement of their 
accomplishments was made by Mrs. 
Mary Hubbard and Herbert Deason, 
both of the University of Illinois exten- 
sion service, 

Responding for 4-H girls, Mary Lee 
Wilson, Montgomery county, expressed 
her appreciation to the IAA for the 
meeting and spoke of the ‘fun of learn- 
ing the 4-H way.” “I enjoy,” she said, 
“the working together and the social 
relationships with other 4-H’ers and the 
feeling of working toward a common 
goal to make a better world for to- 
morrow.” 

Thomas Sussenbach, Bond county, re- 
sponding for the boys, said he was 
pleased to be among IAA-Farm Bureau 
people “because I know they are the 
same people as myself.” Sussenbach 
said farm youth faced a great respon- 
sibility but they knew it and were glad 
to take up the challenge. 

John M. Budd, president of the C. & 
E. I. Railroad was introduced and spoke 
of the plan recently initiated by the 
railroad to present prizes to outstand- 
ing Illinois 4-H boys and girls in the 
counties through which the railway 
runs. 


Roy Johnson, IAA director of special 
services, was in charge of arrangements 
for the banquet. 
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LLINOIS farmers offered a repeat 
performance at the International 
Live Stock Exposition in Chicago 
last month by placing first among 
all states entered, Illinois won 
52 championships and 106 first places. 
Indiana was second with 43 champion- 
ships and 68 firsts. 

Among the Illinois winners in grain 
classifications were: R. Howe, Farmer 
City; Clarence Walter, Grand Ridge; 
Kenneth Furr, Genoa; H.. L: Stiegel- 
meier, Normal; J. R. Dunseth, Modes: 
to; Leo Bollar, Ridgefarm; Jerry Shive- 
ly, Cerro Gordo; Mrs. F. H. Flint, 
Bellflower; E. W.-Doubet, Hanna City; 
Hunnerkoch Seed Co., Metropolis. 

Horses — John W. Taft and Sons, 
Mechanicsburg; Frank J. Rathje, Pala- 
tine: E. A. South, Orion; Harold E. 
Stangle, Olney. 

Cattle — Nelson Farms, Geneseo; 
Vandeveer Farms, Taylorville; Tilden 
J. Burg, Scioto; Richard Lacey and 
Son, Kansas; W. H. McDonnell, York- 
ville; Mathers Brothers, Mason City; 
Otis A. Carter and Son, Eldorado; J. 
Garrett Tolan Farms, Pleasant Plains; 
Charles Daubs, McNabb. 

Wool — Deep Valley Farm, Fiatt; 


William Duncan, Lake Villa. Sheep 
and Lambs — University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Alvin L. Helms and Son, 


Belleville; Deep Valley Farm, Fiatt; 
Robert M. Jackson, Seneca; Charles 


Dooley, Grayslake; C. P. Harding, 
Sigel. 

Swine — E, G. Crandall and Sons, 
Erie; Oscar W. Anderson, Leland; 


Walter Schlichting, Apple River; Lau- 
rence Ne&tomer, Mt. Carroll; Hullinger 
and Roberts, McLean; Brusally Farm, 
Lake Forest; Perry A. Clauss, Mazon; 
Curtiss Company, Chicago; Wallace 


ILLINOIS AGAIN! 


State Honors With 52 Championships and 
106 First Places Go to Illinois at 


International Livestock Exposition 


Norris, Normal: S. C. Moon, Towanda 

Junior Feeding, Cattle — Janet 
Shoger, Kendall; Jim Mills, Mon- 
mouth; Herman W. Alber Jr., Dixon 
Swine — Morris Pratt, Cropsey; Rol- 
land Anderson, Leland. Cattle Vic- 
tor ZeeDyke, Danforth; county group 
of three animals, Warren county in- 
cluding Dale Hanson, Caro] Corzatt, 
and Jim Mills. 

Pratt had the champion barrow and 
Alber had the champion Shorthorn 
steer of the junior livestock feeding 
contest. 

In the 4-H Club contests held at the 
same time as the International, Martha 
Klempfer, 20, of Speer was awarded 
a $200 scholarship by the International 
Harvester Company for preserving 2,- 
000 pounds of frozen foods. 
cialized in frozen foods during the last 
five of her 10-year 4-H Club career. 

H. L. Stiegelmeier was crowned re- 
serve champion in the soybean contest 
with his Hawkeye variety. Stiegelmeier 
was also named champion in the open 


She spe- 


Morris Pratt, 20, (left), 
Cropsey, Ill., is shown with 
his barrow which won jun- 
ior feeding contest at Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposi- 
tion. Above is Martha Plep- 
fer, 20, of Speer, Iil., win- 
ner of a $200 4-H scholar- 
ship for her skill in preserv- 
ing 2,000 pounds of frozen 
food. 


hybrid shelled corn class. In 1946 and 
1947 he was champion in the soybean 
section of the International Hay and 
Grain Show : 
700 trophies 1 ribbons with his ag- 
ricultural products. E, W. Doubet’s 
corn won the reserve grand champion- 
ship. 


He has won more than 


Frank Rathje won every title in the 
percheron mare championships in eight 
categories, except one 


Reisner Leaves [AA Staff 
To Go Into Farming 


IAA RECORD tor the past 


one 4 
gnea 


two years, 


|) WIS REISNER, field editor for the 


effective Jan. 14 to farm near 
Warren in Jo Daviess county 


During the two years, Reisner trav- 
eled throughout the state for the IAA 
securing {cature articles and = pnoto- 
graphs for the REcorD, and assisted in 


the 


reneral work of the publicity de- 
tenant 
200-acre 


He will operate a lairy 


and grain farm which he owns 


in a partnership with his 
father. 

Reisner farmed before 
the war, and during the 
war was an officer in the 
navy. He joined the IAA 
staff in July of 1945. He 
is married and has a son, 


David, 2. 
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Ask Farmers 
To Produce More 


Q\eNsinG continued pros- 
h perity in 1949 the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture is 
asking farmers 1 
poultry, pigs, milk, 
and lambs next year. 
The USDA already had asked for a 
17 per cent boost in the 1949 spring 
pig crop. : 
Goals call for a 10 per cent increase 
in young chickens and turkeys but that 
laying hens be cut 20,000,000 from 
1948’s 425,000,000. Milk — an in- 
crease in production by three per cent. 


CONTINUE 


QUEST FOR | 
BETTER SCHOOLS 


Where Should the Greater Emphasis Be 
Placed—On the School Buildings and 
Equipment? Or on the High Quality 
Of a Teaching Staff? School Experts 


Try To Find Answer. 


OW can we impress motorists with 
the necessity of stopping when 
approaching a school bus from 
the front as well as from the rear 
if the bus is stopped for loading 

or unloading children? 

How can we acquaint people with the 
fact that safety regulations for pupil 
transportation apply as much to rural 
roads as they do to concrete highways? 
These were some of the questions raised 
at the schools conference held in the 
Sherman Hotel during the IAA annual 
meeting. 

Others included: What is to be done 
with the offices of township trustee and 
treasurer under widespread school reor- 
ganization? How can the county super- 
intendent of schools best fit into the re- 
organized 12-grade school system? Where 
should the greater emphasis be placed, 
on building or on what is done in the 
schools? Is this the time to build school 
buildings? 

Attended by 250 farm leaders, the con- 
ference included seven members of the 
original IAA State Schools Committee as 
well as 20 members of county school 
survey committees. Also present were a 
number of prominent guests representing 
statewide organizations. 

These included President Paul Grigsby 
and. Wendel Kennedy of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association; Mrs, Amber May, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mrs. Paul Burdette, Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; N. J. Ziener, Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce; Lee Wolfe, IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association; Dr. D. 
E. Lindstrom, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois: Joe Ackerman, 
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Above: 


ail 


Ralph L. Ostrander, (foreground) McHenry county, rises 
to ask a question in schools conference. 


Below: Luther Black, 


Springfield, addresses the meeting. At speaker's table are (left 
to right) M. F. Fulmer, Scott county; Chairman Earl M. Hughes, 
McHenry county; Joe Mason, Effingham; and Roy Fetherston, 


Farm Foundation; Luther Black, acting 
secretary of the State Advisory Commis- 


sion and assistant to the State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction; and Roy 
Fetherston, secretary of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Schools Boards. 

The conference was called to order by 
Earl Hughes, member of the IAA board 
of directors and member of the school 
survey committee in McHenry county. 

Luther Black presented a summary of 
the progress of the school reorganization 
program, ‘There are fewer than 6,500 
school districts in Illinois as of Nov. 1, 
1948,” said Black. ‘‘This includes 157 
community unit districts. Four years ago 
there were 269 small two and three-year 
high schools in the state. This year there 
are only 29 open and operating. Two 
hundred-forty have been closed in the 
4-year vary 

Joe Mason, superintendent of the Ef- 
fingham community unit school district, 
was asked to discuss the greater possibili- 
ties for service under the 12-grade unit. 
“The strength of the unit organization is 
built upon a continuity in the program,” 
said Mason. “Better unified school fa- 
cilities and increased efficiency should be 
the result of the unit organization as op- 
posed to the dual system.” 

Chairman Hughes then called on M. J. 
Fulmer, superintendent of the Scott 
county 12-grade unit, to give some of his 
experiences in the new community unit 
district. 

“Scott county was one of the first to 
organize into a community unit district,” 
said Fulmer, “We are going-along at 
present, very well and progressing satis- 
factorily. Our plan for enforcement is 


Springfield. 


very flexible. We still have 19 one-room 
schools in the county as we are trying to 
move slowly and close schools only as 
they need to be closed. If it is more con- 
venient for all concerned to retain the 
one-room rural-school, or if it is the will 
of the people, then we do not close the 
school. However, with the exception of 
one, we have only six grades in any rural 
school. 

A short session followed in which most 
of the discussion centered around greater 
safety on school buses. The chairman 
asked the first question. 

Hughes: Shouldn’t, or couldn't, the 
state highway department cooperate on 
the question of school bus safety on the 


‘highways? McHenry county had two 


such accidents in one school district re- 
cently, and we believe that people are 
not familiar with the laws regarding pass- 
ing of school buses. 

Black: This question merits the con- 
sideration of all concerned. The state 
highway department already has a man 
for this purpose, but it is necessary for 
the people in a given locality to take the 
responsibility of stressing school bus 
safety to their children and to insist upon 
the proper protection of their children to 
the proper authorities. The law is that a 
driver has to stop for a school bus which 
is stopped for loading or unloading, re- 
gardless of from which direction he is 


coming. Of coursé; the bus driver is re- 


quired to give certain signals, too.—Th 
state department is willing to go the limit 
in giving information to bus drivers and 
the public at large. 

Mrs, Burdette, DuPage county: Do 


people know that they should ‘stop when 
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‘it might be better 


approaching a bus from the front? 

Hughes: There must be more pub- 
licity regarding this. 

Black: Statistics show that more cars 
strike a child when approaching from the 
front than from the rear because children 
run behind a bus, directly in front of any 
approaching car. 

Mary Endres, McHenry county: If the 
driver does not put the “Stop” arm out, 
it is still the state law that an approaching 
driver stop when a school bus is stopped. 
The laws should be coordinated so that 
each state has the same laws. 

Clyde Collinson, Knox county: In 
Knox County, several.arrests were made 
because bus drivers were to take the.num- 
bers of any car passing a stopped school 
bus. The community put an end to that 
because there. was a great deal of em- 
barrassment to a good many people. 

Mr. Lyman, Shelby county: One of 
the requirements is that when the child is 
let off the bus, he must wait till the bus is 
400 feet down the road before crossing. 
Is it a good thing to let the child get 
across the road alone, perhaps in the 
midst of heavy traffic? 

Black: It is my personal opinion that 

B or the bus driver to 
remain stopped until the child gets across 
the road. (There seemed to be general 
approval of this point of view.) 

Lyman: That was the practice in 

helby county because such a small child 
dies oft know when the bus is 400 feet 
dow?r the road, and it seemed better to 
have the child cross the road while the 
traffic was stopped. In some counties an 
older child accompanies the child across 
the road in the evening. Also, in the 
morning an older child meets them. 

Thurman Wright, Macon county farm 
adviser, suggested some kind of a flasher 
signal in addition to the “Stop” arm on a 
school bus so that a car behind another 
car can see it if he cannot see the arm, 

John Scott, Ford county: If a bond 
issue has been passed after the formation 
of a district, can a\part of the district 
petition out.and relieve itself of the new 
bonded debt? 

Black: No, they must assume their 
share of the bonded indebtedness, but the 
district into which they go usually assumes 
that responsibility. The amount taken 
out would be spread over the-entire dis- 
trict into which the’ petitioned district 
went. : 

Following this discussion, Hughes jn- 
troduced John K. Cox, IAA director-of 
rural school relations. Cox then/intro- 
duced Roy Fetherston, field secretary of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
who showed some slides on/school con- 
struction and costs. In a few preliminary 
remarks he suggested that it would be a 
good idea to begin now to plan for any 


(Continued on page~-43) 
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Speaking from a wide variety of experiences, these three farm advisers offer some 
tips on soll saving at the soll conservation conference of the IAA annual meeting. Left 


to right: 


Charles Yale, Lee; Frank Shuman, Whiteside; and W. C. Mummert, DeKalb. 


Plant Foods Conference 


Farm Advisers Warn Against Handling 
Commercial Fertilizers On a Hit or Miss Basis 


OO often when we buy fertilizers, 
we buy blindly. First, let’s take 
an inventory of the soil. 
This was the advice of Charles 
E. Yale, Lee county farm adviser, 
during a panel discussion by farm ad- 
visers on soil testing laboratories at the 
soil conference held during the con- 
vention of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

“When we buy a manufacturing 
plant, we make a careful- inventory. 
We should do the same before spread- 
ing expensive commercial fertilizers,” 
Yale said. 

The growth of soil laboratories in Il- 
linois shows that farmers appreciate the 
need for accurate testing, Yale indi- 
cated. 

These cost from $250 to $1,000 each. 
About 75 per cent of them are on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. .A nominal test- 
ing charge, Yale said, would be $3. 85 
for testing 40 acres. 

During the panel talks on the county 
soil labs, three other farm advisers ex- 
plained. programs for their counties. 


These men were Frank Shuman, White~ 


side, W. C. Mummert, De Kalb, and 
George Trull, La Salle-county assistant 
farm adviser. 


The importance of accurate soil tests 


and scientific research ‘was emphasized 
by George D. Scarseth, director of the 
American Farm Research Association, 
an organization of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

“Through research in improving- soil, 
corn yields have increased in the South 
from 12-20 bushels to 65-100 bushels 
an acre, and in the North from ace 
bushel averages to 100- 150 bushels,” 
said. 


“Farmers,” he said, “‘must continue 
to use tage food to ‘replace what has 
been taken from the. soil: Illinois soils 


are low in the elément phosphorous. 


And potash exhaustion is more serious 
than many realize.” 

So far the nation’s farmers are doing 
their share to feed the increase in pop- 
ulation. This: was pointed out by F. 
M. Atchley, director of research for the 
IAA. 

“We are producing about a third 
more than in the years before the war,” 
Atchl¢y said. “And our production is 
stil upward.” 

To get. the most out -of your fer- 
tilizer dollar, Atchley suggested- a four 
point program: test your soil, fertilize 
according to test, buy high-test straight 
materials when possible, and,follow the 
recommendations of the state experi- 
ment station and your fatm adviser, 

The demands for.food during and 
following the war, coupled with the 
establishment of soil testing . labora- 
tories have sky-rocketed the use of 
plant food in this st 

Atchley said there was an average 
of 33,600 tons of fertilizer used in: [- 
linois each year. during 1935-39. - This 
increased by 12 times to 417,000 tons 
in 1947-48, more.than-2 tons for every 
Illinois farm. 

Roger Gish, IAA director of soil con- 
servation activities, outlined. some. of’ 
the projects he plans for the coming 
year. This Gepirtunent was. reactivated 
this year. 

He plans to continue the depart- 
ment’s inspection of limestone quarries 
and will spot check samples for fine- 
ness of grinding and calcium carbonate 
equivalent. 
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CONTINUE 
UEST FOR 


BETTER SCHOOLS 


Where Should the Greater Emphasis Be 
Placed—On the School Buildings and 
Equipment? Or on the High Quality 
Of a Teaching Staff? School Experts 


Try To Find Answer. 


OW can we impress motorists with 
the necessity of stopping when 
approaching a school bus from 
the front as well as trom the rear 
if the bus is stopped for ‘loading 

or unloading children? 

How can we acquaint people with the 
fact that safety regulations for pupil 
transportation apply as much to rural 
roads as they do to concrete highways? 
These were some of the questions raised 
at the schools conference held in the 
Sherman Hotel during the IAA annual 
meeting. 

Others included: What is to be done 
with the offices of township trustee and 
treasurer under widespread school reor- 
ganization ? How can the county super- 
intendent of schools best fit into the re- 
organized 12-grade school system? Where 
should the greater emphasis be placed, 
on building or on what is done in the 
schools? Is this the time to build school 
buildings ? 

Attended by 250 farm leaders, the con- 
ference included seven members of the 
original IAA State Schools Committee as 
well as 20 members of county school 
survey committees. Also present were a 
number of prominent, guests representing 
statewide organizations 

These included President Paul Grigsby 
and Wendel Kennedy of the Illinois Edu 
cation Association: Mrs. Amber May, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Mrs. Paul Burdette. Illinois Federation of 
Women's Clubs; N. J. Ziener, Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce: Lee Wolfe. Ili- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association: Dr. D. 
E. Lindstrom, College ‘of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois: Joe Ackerman. 
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Above: Ralph L. Ostrander, (foreground) McHenry county, rises 


to ask a question in schools conference. Below: Luther Black, 
Springfield, addresses the meeting. At speaker's table are (left 
to right) M. F. Fulmer, Scott: county; Chairman Earl M. Hughes, 


McHenry county; 


Farm Foundation; Luther Black, acting 
secretary, of the State Advisory Commis- 
sion and assistant to the State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction; and Roy 


Fetherston, secretary of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Schools Boards. 

The conference was’ called to order by 
Earl Hughes, member of the IAA board 

- directors and member of the school 
survey committee in McHenry county. 

Luther Black presented a summary of 
the progress of the school reorganization 
program. “There are fewer than 6,500 
school districts in Illinois as of Nov. 1, 
1948,” said’ Black. ‘‘This includes 157 
community unit districts. Four years ago 


there were 269 small two and three-year , 


high schools in the state. This year there 
are only 29 open and operating. “ Two 
hundred-forty have been closed in the 
4-year period.” 

Joe Mason, superintendent of the Ef- 
fingham community unit ,school district, 
was asked to discuss the greater possibili- 
ties for service under the 12-grade unit. 
“The strength of the unit organization ‘1s 
built upon a continuity in the program,” 
said Mason. ‘‘Better unified school fa- 
cilities and increased efficiency should be 
the result of the unit organization as op- 
posed to the dual system.” 

Chairman Hughes then called on M. J. 
Fulmer, superintendent of the Scott 
county 12-grade unit, to give some of His 
experiences in the new community unit 
district. 

“Scott county was one of ‘the first to 
organize into a community unit district,” 
said Fulmer, “We are: going .alomg at 
present, very’ well and progressing satis- 
factorily. Our plan for enforcement is 


Joe Mason, Effingham; and Roy Fetherston, 


Springfield. 


very flexible We still have 19 one-room 
schoolsin the county as we are trying to 
move slowly and close schools only as 
they need to be closed. If it is more con- 
venient for all concerned to, retain the 
one-room rural school, or if it is the will 
of the people, then we do not: close the 
school. However, with the exception of 
one, .we have only six grades tn any rural 
school. 

A short session. followed in which most 
of thé discussion centered around greater 
safety on school buses.. The chairman 
asked the first question. 

Hugles: Shouldn't, or couldn't, the 
state highway department cooperate on 
the. question of school bus safety on the 
highways? McHenry ‘tounty had two 


‘such accidents in one school ‘district re- 


cently, -and we: believe that people are 
not familiar with the laws regarding pass- 
ing of school buses. - 

Black: This ‘question merits the’ con- 
sideration of all concerned. The state 
highway de} yartment already thas a man 
for this putp ose, but jit’ is necéssary for 
the people, in a given locality to take the 
responsibility of stressing school bus 
safety-to their children and to insist upon 
the-proper protection of their children to 
the proper-quthorities. The law is that a 
driver has to stop for a school: bus which 
is stopped for loading er unloading, re- 
gardless of from wg direction ‘he is 
coming.: Of course,#the bus driver is re- 
quired to give certain signals, too. The 
state department is willing to go the limit 
in giving information to bus drivers and 
the public at large. 

Mrs.. Burdette, DuPage county: Do 
people know that they should stop when 
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approaching a bus from the front? 
Hughes: There~must be more Pub 
licity regarding this. 
pe ack : _Statistics show that 


front hen from. di tear because children 
run behind bus, directlyanm front of any 
approaching car. 

Mary Endres, McHenry county: If the 
driver does not put the “Stop” arm out, 
it is still the state law that an approaching 
driver stop when a school bus is stopped. 
The laws should be coordinated _so—that 


each state has the same laws. 

Clyde Collinson, Knox county: In 
Knox County, several arrests were made 
because bus drivers were to take the num- 
bers of any car passing a stopped school 
bus. The community put an end to that 
because there was a great deal of em- 
barrassment to a good many 

Mr. Lyman ; One. of 
the requirements is that when the child 1s 
fet off the-bus, he’must wait till the bus is 
100 feet down the road before crossing 
Is it a good thing to let the child get 
across the road alone, perhaps in the 
midst of heavy traffic ? 

Black: It 1s my personal opinion that 
it might be better tor the bus driver to 
remain stopped untl the child gets across 
the road. (There seemed to be general 
approval of this point of view.) 

Lyman: That was the 
Shelby county because such a small child 
does not know when the bus is 400 teet 
down the road, and it seemed better to 
have the child cross the road while the 
traffic was stopped. In some counties an 
older child accompanies the child across 
the road in the evening. Also, in the 
morning an older child metts them. 

Thurman Wright, Macon county farm 
adviser, suggeste d some kind of a flasher 
signal in addition to the ' ‘Stop’”” arm on a 
school bus~so that a car behind another 
car can see it if he cannot see the arm, 

John Scott, Ford county: Uf a bond 
issue has been passed after the formation 
of a district, can a part of the district 
petition out and relieve itself of the new 
bonded debt? 

Blacks No, they must assume their 
share of the bonded indebtedness, but the 
district into which they go usually assumes 
that responsibility. The amount taken 
out would be spread over the entire dis- 
trict into which the petitioned district 
went. 

Following this discussion, Hughes in- 
troduced John K. Cox, IAA director of 
rural school relations. Cox then intro- 
duced Roy Fetherston, field secretary of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
who showed some slides on school con- 
struction and costs. In a few preliminary 
remarks he suggested that it would be a 
good idea to begin now to plan for any 


people. 
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Speaking from a wide variety of experiences, these three farm advisers ofter some 
tips on soil-saving at the soil-conservation conference of the 1AA annual meeting. Left 


to right: 


Charles Yale;-Lee; Frank Shuman, Whiteside; and W. C. Mummert, DeKalb. 


Plant Foods Conference 


Farm Advisers Warn Against Handling 


Commercial Fertilizers On a Hit or Miss Basis 


OO often when we buy fertilizers 
we buy -blindly. First, let's take 
an inventory of the soil. 
This was the advice of ‘Charles 
E. Yale, Lee county farm adviser 
during a panel! discussion by farm ad- 
Visers on soil testing Iaboratories at the 
soil conference held during the con- 
vention of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 


ee we make 


ing egecnsieels comn 
Yale said 

The growth of soil labor 
linois shows that farmers 


fOr accurate testir 


atories in II- 


These cost from $25 
About 75 per it 
pay-as-you-go basis. A 
ing charge, Yale said, 
for testing 40 acres. 

During the panel talks on the county 
soil labs, three other farm advisers ex- 
plained programs for their counties 
These men were Frank sa nan 
side, W. C. Mummert, De 
George Trull, La Salle county assistant 
farm adviser. 

The importance of accurate soil tests 
and scientific research was emph: 
by George D. Scarseth, director of the 
American Farm Research Association. 
an organization of the American 
Bureau Federation, 

‘Through research in improving soil, 
corn yields have increased in the South 
from 12-20 bushels to 65-100 bushels 
an acre. and in the North from 40-50 
bushel averages to 100-150 bushels,” he 
said. 
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A group of southern Illinois farm advisers 
meet during IAA convention. 


‘High Costs, Falling 
Farm Prices May 
Bring on Disaster’ 


(Continued from page 17) 
organization in implementing the Voice 
for Agriculture consists of its-program 
to represent farm people effectively at 
the seats of government in Springfield and 
in Washington. Many of you have heard 
our great former president, Sam H. 
Thompson, tell of his early experience 
in the halls of Congress when his author- 
ity to speak for the farmers of Illinois 
was questioned. Thousands of farmers 
answered that challenge by giving him 
their signed statement of support. 

Today the right of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association to speak for the farm- 
ers of Illinois is never seriously ques- 
tioned. The influence of your organiza- 
tion is so great that we must constantly 
be on guard to see that our spokesmen 
truly reflect the thinking of the farm 
people who have made this power a 
reality. 

While the State Legislature was not in 
session during this year, your representa- 
tives were in frequent consultation with 
state government officials on many ad- 
ministrative and planning matters affect- 
ing agricultural welfare. 

Recently we witnessed a very hotly con- 
tested state and national election cam- 
paign. Your directors, officers and staff 
have attempted to maintain a strictly non- 
partisan attitude. At the same time we 
would have been grossly unfair and un- 
grateful had we not informed our mem- 
bership of the attitudes and voting records 
of their representatives in Congress and 
in the Legislature. 

The lack of activity on the state legisla- 
tive front was more than compensated 
for by one of the most active sessions of 
the Congress in several years. While 
the Illinois Agricultural Association co- 
operates effectively with our national or- 
ganization, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, it often becomes necessary 
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Russell Parks (left), WLS announcer, inter- 
views K. T. Smith, IAA Director during IAA 
convention. 


for the Association to supplement AFBF 
efforts by working closely with the Illinois 
delegation in Congress. 

Testimony was presented before several 
of the major committees of the Congress 
and personal contacts made with all Illi- 
nois members of the House and Senate. 
Not all of these efforts were successful 
but we have had excellent cooperation 
and support from practically all down- 
state and several Cook County Congress- 
men. Both members of the Senate from 
Illinois were very effective in their sup- 
port of the programs sponsored by the 
Association. 

The most important issues which were 
successfully supported by the Association 
were the Aiken Long-Range Farm Pro- 
gram, the extension of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, increased support for 
the R. E. A. and the Extension Service, 
further economies in federal government 
expenditures and the return of the con- 
trol and support of Federal meat inspec- 
tion to the government. Issues on which 
we failed to secure effective action were 
coordination of the activities of the agen- 
cies within the Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural credit legislation and com- 
promise legislation on the oleomargarine 
tax. The next session of the Congress 
presents a challenging opportunity to 
carry forward to completion much of the 
program of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


With the forthcoming 66th Session of 


the State Legislature at Springfield and 
the convening of the new Congress in 
Washington, the year ahead brings a 
heavy responsibility to the Association. 
It is very important that the delegates in 
this Annual Meeting give careful con- 
sideration to a wide variety of issues. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has repeatedly taken a position of leader- 
ship in attempting to secure revision by 
amendment, of certain sections, of the 
state constitution. The difficulty of this 
approach is that the amending clause in 
the constitution requires a favorable ma- 
jority of all those voting in the general 
election for the adoption of an amend- 
ment. Amendments are invariably de- 
feated by those who ignore the special 
proposition. 

We have supported the party circle 
method as a means of securing a change 
in the amending procedure. Other 
groups have urged that a constitutional 
convention be called with the purpose of 
completely revising the constitution. Your 
organization has not supported these. sug- 
gestions because we have been convinced 
that complete revision was unnecessary 
and because of the very real difficulty 
of securing sufficient agreement of all 
groups on the resulting product of the 
convention to secure adoption by the 
voters. 

We are now faced with making a 
choice as to whether we should continue 
our attempts to secure amendment of the 
constitution or whether we should sup- 
port the efforts to call a constitutional 
convention. The possibility of securing 
satisfactory revision as a result of a con- 
stitutional convention is not too promis- 
ing. However, the need for revision is 
so evident that we should carefully con- 
sider this method. 


School reorganization activity has swept 


_ over the state of Illinois at a remarkably 


rapid pace. The Illinois Agricultural 
Association was largely instrumental in 
securing the enabling legislation which 
gave the opportunity for much of the 
progress attained. However, we have 
been increasingly concerned with the 
reckless haste that has characterized the 
movement for reorganization in some 
communities. A number of mistakes have 
undoubtedly been made. However, I am 
confident that the awakened interest of 
the voters will assure early correction 
of these errors. During this petiod of 
intense activity a number of deficiencies, 
duplications and conflicts have been dis- 
covered in our cumbersome school laws. 
Early action to bring about needed re- 
vision and clarification of these laws is 
essential. 

With the constantly increasing impor- 
tance of motor transportation to modern 
agriculture it is imperative that the prob- 
lems of maintaining an adequate high- 
way system be carefully considered. In- 
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flationary price levels have resulted in road 
maintenance costs which are far in excess 
of existing revenues. The last annual 
meeting of the Association authorized 
the appointment of a Road Study com- 
mittee which has submitted a tentative 
report that should receive the careful 
consideration of every farmer in Illinois. 
No single panacea can be evolved which 
will solve our road problems. In fact, 
the development of a satisfactory farm- 
to-highway road system presents many 
problems that differ from those ques- 
tions that must be faced in connection 
with our primary road network. Reor- 
ganization of road districts to obtain more 
efficient use of manpower, machinery and 
funds is certainly needed. Traffic con- 
trols to protect our highways from need- 
less destruction must be enforced. Rev- 
enue for road building and maintenance 
must be increased. 


Careful studies should be made and 
gasoline taxes increased if necessary to 
be sure that property owners do not un- 
duly subsidize highway users. A continu- 
ing rural road research project should be 
established to develop improved methods 
and materials. In short, a permanent, 
long-time plan for an adequate rural road 
system must be adopted at an early. date. 
City consumers as well as farmers pay 
a heavy penalty as a result of rapidly de- 
teriorating rural roads in Illinois. 


Economy in Government 


With the increased drain upon the 
state treasury for welfare, education and 
all other state activity there is little pos- 
sibility that the state of Illinois will con- 
tinue to pile up a surplus. Farmers will 
continue to insist that every possible 
economy be made in the operation of 
government. There are thousands of em- 
ployees on the government payrolls who 
would be of greater service if they were 
available for private employment. 


College of Agriculture’s Needs 


Farmers ate proud of the excellent 
state-owned colleges and universities in 
Illinois. We know the great service that 
has been rendered to all phases of agri- 
culture by the College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station at the University of 
Illinois. Each biennium the Board of 
Trustees goes before the Legislature for 
the operating and building needs for the 
entire University. The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association has recognized the grow- 
ing needs of a great university and has 
supported these a i We have seen 
the huge new building programs include 
athletic, engineering, student housing, 
chemistry, art and airport facilities. 

However, there has been no major 
agricultural structure erected in the last 
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Looking over the 1948 
annual report of the 
IAA and Associated 
Companies issued dur- 
in IAA convention 
are (left to right), 
Leo Swinford, Edgar 
county; Dr. A. E. Dick- 
erson, veterinarian, 
Sangamon; Edwin 
Gumm, Knox, IAA di- 
rector; and Albert E. 
Debatin, Clinton. 


24 years* During this period of time 
the research and educational needs of 
agriculture have expanded very rapidly. 
If Illinois is to continue to have an ade- 
quate Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station, we must -have increased 
appropriations earmarked for both operat- 
ing and building needs of the College 
of Agriculture. The major needs are 
for the Veterinary College, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Laboratory and Agri- 
cultural Engineering Buildings. Farmers 
will not permit this essential institution 
to continue to suffer from neglect. 

Today, as never before in the history 
of our country, the activities and policies 
of the Federal government influence to a 
marked degree the every-day life and 
business of all Americans. We live today 
in an artificial economy created by govern- 
ment as it struggles under the impact of 
the most destructive war in history,with its 
aftermath. The size of the national debt 
is almost beyond comprehension. 

Demands for more and more govern- 
ment services and assistance have resulted 
in adding millions of persons to the 
federal payrolls and their numbers con- 
tinue to increase. All of these factors 
contribute to the inflation that is ramp- 
ant in America today. If there was ever 
a time for clear thinking and united ac- 
tion, that time is now. ‘The American 
Farm Bureau Federation is one of the 
few national groups which has thus far 
developed a broad plan that charts a com- 
mon-sense course of action. 


The first president of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, Her- 
man W. Danforth, Iro- 
quois county, registers 
for the 34th annval 
IAA convention. The 
girl taking the data is 
Grace Powell of the 
1AA office. Danforth 
was president in 1916. 


During 1948, we have experienced still 
further inflation. Farm operating costs 
mounted rapidly as the general price level 
reached new all-time high pe: Some 
of the contributing factors to this con- 
dition were continued high consumer pur- 
chasing power, heavy government spend- 
ing, new rounds of industrial wage in- 
creases, huge exports to foreign countries 
to relieve suffering and an artificially 
pegged government bond market. A 
few feeble attempts were made to apply 
the brakes, but they were not sufficiently 
drastic to have much effect. Early in the 
year there was a slight adjustment in 
the bond market and more recently con- 
sumer credit restrictions were applied. 

Your organization has long insisted 
that the most effective remedy for infla- 
tion is full and adequate production by 
all segments of the economy — labor, 
industry and agriculture. Farmers have 
responded to the incentive of high prices 
and, with the assistance of a favorable 
season, are flooding the markets with one 
of the largest crops in history. The re- 
sult has been that many farm product 
prices have come crashing down, some 
of them to below parity levels. 

If labor and iridustry would attempt 
to match this abundant production we 
could check inflation and adjust to new 
price levels without serious injury to any 
group. I regret to repert that thus far 
there is no indication that either industry 


(Continued on page 42) _ 
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A group of southern Illinois farm advisers 
meet during IAA convention. 


‘High Costs, Falling 
Farm Prices May 
Bring on Disaster’ 


(Continued from page 17) 
organization in implementing the Voice 
for Agriculture consists of its program 
to represent farm people effectively at 
the seats of government in Springfield and 
in Washington. Many of you have heard 
our great former president, Sam_ H. 
Thompson, tell of his early experience 
in the halls of Congress when his author- 
ity to speak for the farmers of Illinois 
was questioned. Thousands of farmers 
answered that challenge by giving him 
their signed statement of support. 

Today the right of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association to speak for the farm- 
ers of Illinois is never seriously ques- 
tioned. The influence of your organiza- 
tion is so great that we must constantly 
be on guard to see that our spokesmen 
truly reflect the thinking of the farm 
people who have made this power a 
reality. 

While the State Legislature was not in 
session during this year, your representa- 
tives were in frequent consultation with 
state government officials on many ad- 
ministrative and planning matters affgct- 
agricultural welfare j 
Recently we witnessed a very hotly con- 


tested state and national election cam- 
paign. Your directors, officers and staff 
have attempted to maintain a strictly non- 
partisan attitude. At the same time we 
would have been grossly unfair and un- 
grateful had we not informed our mem- 
Es hip of the attitudes and voting records 

their representatives i n Congress and 
‘a the Legislature. 

The lack of activity on the state legisla- 
tive front was more than compensated 
for by one of the most active sessions of 
the Congress in several years. While 
the Illinois Agricultural Association co- 
operates effectively with our national or- 


ganization, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, it often becomes necessary 
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Russell Parks (left), WLS announcer, inter- 
views K. T. Smith, IAA Director during IAA 
convention. 


for the Association to supplement AFBF 
efforts by working closely with the Illinois 
delegation in Congress. 

Testimony was presented before several 
of the major committees of the Congress 
and personal contacts made with all Illi- 
nois members of the House and Senate. 
Not all of these efforts were successful 
but we have had excellent cooperation 
and support from practically all down- 
state and several Cook County Congress- 
men. Both members of the Senate from 
Illinois were very effective in their sup- 
port of the programs sponsored by the 
Association. 

The most important issues which were 
successfully supported by ‘the Association 
were the Aiken Long-Range Farm Pro- 
gram, the extension of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, increased support for 
the R. E. A. and the Extension Service, 
further economies in federal government 
expenditures and the return of the con- 
trol and support of Federal meat inspec- 
tion to the government. Issues on which 
we failed to secure effective action were 
coordination of the activities of the agen- 
cies within the Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural credit legislation and com- 
promise legislation on the oleomargarine 
tax. The next session of the Congress 
presents a challenging op portunity to 
carry forward to comp sletion much of the 
program 6f the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 


With the forthcoming 66th Session of 


the State Legislature at Springfield and 


the convening of the new Congress in. 


Washington, the year ahead brings a 
heavy responsibility to the Association. 
It is very important that the delegates in 
this Annual Meeting give careful con- 
sideration to a wide variety of issues. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has repeatedly taken a position of leader- 
ship in attempting to secure revision by 
amendment, of certain sections of the 
state constitution. The difficulty of this 
approach is that the amending clause in 
the constitution requires a favorable ma- 
jority of all those voting in the general 
election for the adoption of an amend- 
ment. Amendments are invariably de- 
feated by those who ignore the special 
proposition. 

We have supported the party circle 
method as a means of securing a change 
in the amending procedure. Other 
groups have urged that a constitutional 
convention be called with the purpose of 
completely revising the constitution. Your 
organization has not supported these sug- 
gestions because we have been convinced 
that complete revision was unnecessary 
and because of the very real difficulty 
of securing sufficient agreement of all 
groups on the resulting product of the 
convention to secure adoption by the 
voters. 

We are now faced with making. ’a 
choice as to whether we should continue 
our attempts to secure amendment of the 
constitution or whether we should sup- 
port the efforts to call a constitutional 
convention. The possibility of securing 
satisfactory revision as a result of a con- 
stitutional convention is not too promis- 
ing. However, the need for revision is 
so evident that we should carefully con- 
sider this ‘method. 

School reorganization activity has swept 
over the state of Illinois at a remarkably 
rapid pace. The Illinois Agricultural 
Association was largely instrumental in 
securing the enabling legislation which 
gave the opportunity for much of the 
progress attained. However, we have 
been increasingly concerned with the 
reckless haste that has characterized the 
movement for reorganization in some 
communities. A number of mistakes have 
undoubtedly been made. However, I am 
onfident that the awakened interest of 
the voters will assure early correction 
of these errors. During this period of 
intense activity a number of deficiencies, 
duplications and conflicts have been dis- 
covered in our cumbersome school laws. 
Early action to bring about needed re- 
vision and clarification of these laws is 
essential. 

With the constantly increasing impor- 
tance of motor transportation to modern 
agriculture it is imperative that the prob- 
lems of maintaining an adequate high- 
way system be carefully considered. In- 
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flationary price levels have resulted in road 
maintenance costs which are far in excess 
of existing revenues. The last annual 
meeting of the Association authorized 
the appointment of a Road Study com- 
mittee which has submitted a tentative 
report that should receive the careful 
consideration of every farmer in Illinois. 
No single panacea can be evolved which 
will solve our road problems. In fact, 
the development of a satisfactory farm- 
to-highway road system presents. many 
problems that differ from those ques- 
tions that must be faced in connection 
with our primary road network. Reor- 
ganization of road districts to obtain more 
efficient use of manpower, machinery and 
funds is certainly needed. Traffic con- 
trols to protect our highways from need- 
less destruction must be enforced. Rev- 
enue for road building and maintenance 
must be increased. 


Careful studies should be made and 
gasoline taxes increased if necessary to 
be sure that property owners do not un- 
duly subsidize highway users. A continu- 
ing rural road rese: urch project should be 
established to develop improved methods 
and materials. In short, a permanent, 
long-time plan for an adequate rural road 
system must be adopted at an early date. 
City consumers as well as farmers pay 
a he avy penalty as a result of rapidly de- 
teriorating rural roads in Illinois. 


Economy in Government 


With the increased drain upon the 
state treasury for welfare, education and 
all other state activity there is little pos- 
sibility that the state of Illinois will con- 
tinue to pile up a surplus. Farmers will 
continue to insist that, every possible 
economy be made in the operation of 
government. There are thousands of em- 
ployees on the government payrolls who 
would be of greater service if they were 
available for private employment. 


College of Agriculture’s Needs 


Farmers are proud of the excellent 
state-owned colleges and universities in 
Illinois. We know the ies service that 
has been rendered to all phases of agri- 
culture by the College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station at the University of 
Illinois. Each biennium the Board of 
Trustees goes before the Legislature for 
the operating and building needs for the 
entire University. The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association has recognized the grow- 
ing needs of a great university and has 
supported these requests. We have seen 
the huge new building programs include 
athletic, engineering, student housing, 
chemistry, art and airport facilities. 

However, there has been no major 
agricultural structure erected in the last 
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Looking over the 1948 
annual report of the 
1AA and Associated 
Companies issued dur- 
ing JIAA_ convention 
are (left to right), 
Leo Swinford, Edgar 
county; Dr. A. E. Dick- 
erson, veterinarian, 
Sangamon; Edwin 
Gumm, Knox, IAA di- 
rector; and Albert E. 
Debatin, Clinton. 


24 years.: During this period of time 
the research and educational needs of 
agriculture have expanded very rapidly. 
If Ilinois is to continue to have an ade- 
quate Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station, we must have. increased 
app ropri: itions earmarked for both Operat- 
ing and building needs of the College 
of Agriculture. The major needs are 
for the Veterinary College, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Laboratory and Agri- 
cultural Engineering Buildings. Farmers 
will not permit tl 


his essentia 
to continue to suffer from 


neglect 


Today, as never before in the history 
of our country, the activities licies 
of the Federal government | nte to 


marked degree the every-d g 
business of all Americans. Wi live tod: 
in an artificial economy created by govern 
ment as it struggles under the impact of 
the most destructive war in h 
aftermath. The size of the nationa 
is almost beyond comprehension. 

Demands: for more and more govern- 
ment services and assistance have resulted 
in adding millions of persons to the 
federal payrolls and their numbers con- 
tinue to increase. All of these factors 
contribute to the inflation that is ramp- 
ant in America today. If there was ever 
a time for clear thinking and united ac- 
tion, that time is now. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation is one of the 
few national groups which has thus far 
developed a broad plan that charts a com- 
mon-sense course of action. 
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The first president of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, Her- 
man W. Danforth, Iro- 
quois county, registers 
for the 34th annual 
1AA convention. The 
girl taking the data Is 
Grace . Powell of the 
1AA office. Danforth 
was president in 1916. 
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Locker Co-ops Plan 


Complete Slaughter, 
Selling Operations 


NEW MARKET for meat and 
meat products is in the making 
for Illinois farmers through 
their cooperative frozen-food 
locker plants. 

This was indicated during the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Cooperative 
Locker Association held recently in 
conjunction with the convention of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

The Illinois Cooperative Locker As- 
sociation is an affiliated organization 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
Member companies operate 104 locker 
and 25 slaughter plants in Illinois for 
more than 50,000 patrons. 

Several county companies are making 
plans to wholesale meat and meat prod- 


ucts processed at their plants to.town’ 


patrons, hotels, stores and restaurants. 
This step would cut out the shipping 
costs to and from Chicago. 

The Williamson County Cooperative 
Service is tne of the most advanced 
of the county locker companies in 
providing a complete marketing and 
processing service. 


At the locker and slaughtering plant 
at Marion they are rendering lard, and 


curing and smoking meats. They also 
are installing a sausage department 
where smoked sausage, pork sausage, 
wieners, bologna, and meat loaf prod- 
ucts will be made. 

A salesman is being employed who 
will sell direct to retail outlets, stores, 
and restaurants. This new venture 
into sausage making will operate 
somewhat as a test case, and if success- 
ful, may be duplicated in part by other 
county companies. Several farm groups 


Dana Cryder, left, president, presides at 
locker meeting. Af right is J. E. Mau, Lee 
county, a board member. 


are helping in a limited manner to 
finance the experiment. 

Other member companies are mov- 
ing more and more into the marketing 
field. . The McLean County Cold 
Storage Company recently purchased 
the Heller and Son’s. eel packing 
plant at Bloomington. They may add 
a hog slaughter line, with curing, 
sausage making, and other facilities, 
later. 

Another trend in the frozen food 
locker industry has been the rapid 
increase in the number of home freezer 
units. J. L. Pidcock, manager of the 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Association, 
said that while processing of meats and 
poultry for home freezer units is not 
yet an important source of income 
it may in the future become more im- 
portant than locker rentals. 

He feels that locker plants will bene- 
fit from the increased use of home 
units if they provide a good processing 
service. An experiment carried on by 
a cooperative locker plant in New 
York state showed an increase of 50 
per cent in processing income due to 


(Continued on page 48) 


William Temple, La Salle county, president of Illinols Wool Marketing Association, pre- 

sents annual report of the organization during annual meeting. Left to right are Arlette 

"ngblad, office secretary; Dale Rouse, manager; Temple; and board member J. King 
Eaton, Madison county. 


Co-op Will Buy 
Wool Clip Direct 
In Spring of ‘49 


HE Illinois Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is making plans to buy wool 
direct from farmers at county pools 
during the coming clipping season. 

This was announced at the annual 
meeting of the company held in Chicago 
during the annual convention of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association. : 

William Temple of Serena, president, 
said the new program would be of'bene- 
fit particularly to farmers who have only 
a small number of sheep. Most Illinois 
farm flocks are small. 

At present the Association is handling 
wool on a consignment basis with final 
payment sent to wool growers after their 
wool has been sold. 

This year the association bought its 
own warehouse at Paris in Edgar county 
where it receives, grades, and prepares 
for sale all wool assembled in county 
wool pools. 

Temple said that because of the new 
building, the wool marketing coopera- 
tive was able to keep its wool grading 
on a day-to-day basis. Advance pay- 
ments were mailed in most cases to grow- 
ers within 24 hours after the wool had 
been received from the country. 

It was also possible to correct errors 
promptly and to explain to growers prob- 
lems arising regarding the grading of 
their wool. 

Temple said the Wool Growers 
marketed 248,124 pounds of wool coop- 
eratively in 1948. This was an increase 
of 38,000 pounds over the preceding 


" year. 


The association this year made advance 
payments beginning at 40 cents a pound. 
Wool growers will soon receive final 
settlement on their 1948 wool clip which 
will bring their final payment substantial- 
ly above this 40 cent advance. 

Dale Rouse, manager, said that Illinois 
Wool Marketing Association has been 
a strong factor in supporting the price 
level of wool throughout the state. 

This was particularly true early in 
1948, he said, when the price offered 


for choice wool was 35 cents a pound ” 


in many areas. On April 6 the Associa- 
tion announced its schedule of advance 
payments beginning at 40 cents a pound. 

The price level was immediately ad- 
vanced to 42 cents in most counties and 
to 43 cents and 44 cents in others. This 
meant a 7 cent increase, or more, in the 
price level throughout much of the state. 
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HREE hundred Home _ Bureau 
women attended the women’s con- 
ference held in conjunction with 
the 34th annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association 

in Chicago. Miss Myra Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion, presided at both sessions. Kelso 
Sharp, Elwood, opened each session with 
a group of songs. 

In her talk before the morning session, 
Miss Celeste Carlyle, style consultant of 
Chicago, urged the women to buy fewer 
and better clothes. She advised them 
to purchase one really good outfit each 
season, then wear it. It is f manage- 
ment, she said, to buy good, fashionable 
clothes and then take such good care of 
them that they are out of style before 
they are worn. A well-chosen costume 
should be wearable for four or five years. 


A becoming color should be selected, 
one that will fit with the other clothes 
in the wardrobe. Then everything should 
be chosen to harmonize with this color. 
Gray is a good color this year and a coat, 
hat and dress of this color might be se- 
lected. Variation and contrast can be 
achieved through the use of accessories, 
she said. 

Miss Carlyle suggested that home- 
makers should make special efforts to be 
attractively dressed when they are at 
home with their families. ‘After all,” 
she said, “the family is the group that 
the homemaker holds most dear and it 
is too bad if she must wear her old, un- 
attractive dresses before them.” 

Most women need very little make-up 
if their skins are healthy and radiant. 
Miss Carlyle did not advocate plucking 
the eyebrows. Only the patch over the 
nose should be plucked. She brought 
out the fact that the eyes need heavy 
brows or they wouldn’t grow that way. 
The brows may be fiicely shaped by 
brushing and a girl should start shaping 
them when she is young. 
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Miss Carlyle suggested that rouge, lip- 
stick and powder be bought ‘in small 
ten cent packages for trial. When the 
most becoming color has been chosen the 
other packages should be given away or 
sold but certainly not used to just keep 
from wasting them. Larger amounts 
may be bought after the selection has 
been made. Most beauticians’ blending 
powders work under artificial lights so 
the color tones cannot be depended upon. 

Hair is an important factor in a wom- 
an’s appearance. It should be arranged 
to bring out the beauty of the face. The 
woman with a short neck should have 
her hair cut short or combed up at the 
back, in no case should she have a fluff 
of hair around her neck. 

The sides should be close to the head 
with heighth given by combing the hair 
up in front. The woman with a long 
narrow face will find a hair-do wide on 
the sides and low over the forehead be- 
coming. The person with a very low 
forehead will find that very short bangs 
will give the illusion of heighth to the 
forehead. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. John 
Jennings, Joliet, spoke on “Flower Ar- 
rangements and Table Decorations’’. She 


\ 
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demonstrated to the homemakers ways in 
which they could use the materials avail- 
able in their yards and along the road- 
side to make attractive arrangements that 
could be used on their dining tables or 
for living room decoration, 

Mrs. Jennings gave a few general 
rules. The heighth of an arrangement 
should always be at least one and one 
half times the heighth of the vase or one 
and one half times the width if a flat 
container is being used. Every arrange- 
ment should have balance. 

Mrs. Jennings advocated the use of a 
needlepoint holder to keep material in 
place. She anchored the holder firmly 
to the container with modeling clay. 
This can be done only when both the 
holder and the container are absolutely 
dry. After the arrangement is made the 
holder should be concealed with leaves 
or other harmonizing material. 

The table should be attractively set 
for family meals. If it is too much 
work to wash and iron tablecloths at- 
tractive place mats are available that can 
be wiped clean. The family should use 
their good linens and nice dishes often 
enough so they feel at home with them 

(Continued on page 50) 


Thinking about buying toys for the kids back home during IAA convention in Chicago 
are (left to right) Mrs. Ronald Holt, Henry county; Mrs. Joseph Puetz, La Salle; and Mrs. 


Eldon Harms, Edwards. 


The salesman is Charles Sarnoff. 


Locker Co-ops Plan 
Complete Slaughter, 
Selling Operations 


NEW MARKET for meat and 
meat products is in the making 
for Illinois farmers through 
their cooperative frozen-food 
locker plants. 

This was indicated during the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Cooperative 
Association held recently in 
conjunction with the convention of 
the Ilinots Agricultural Association. 

The Illinois Cooperative Locker As- 
sociation is an affiliated organization 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
Member companies operate 104 locker 
and 25 slaughter plants in Illinois for 
more than 50,000 patrons. 

Several county companies are making 
plans to wholesale meat and meat prod- 
ucts processed at their plants to town 
patrons, hotels, stores and restaurants. 
This step would cut out the shipping 
costs to and from Chicago. 

The Williamson County Cooperative 


Locker 


Service is one of the most advanced 
of the county locker companies in 
providing a complete marketing and 
processing service. 


At the locker and slaughtering plant 


at Marion they are rendering lard, and 


curing and smoking meats. They also 
are installing a sausage department 
where smoked sausage, pork sausage 


wieners, bologna, and meat loaf prod- 
ucts will be made. 
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Dana Cryder, left, president, presides at 


locker meeting. At right is J. E. Mau, Lee 
county, a board member. 


are helping in a limited manner to 
finance the experiment. 

Other member companies are mov- 
ing more and more into the marketing 
field. The McLean County Cold 
Storage Company recently purchased 
the Heller and Son's beef packing 
plant at Bloomington. They may add 


a hog slaughter line, with curing, 
sausage making, and other facilities, 
later. 

Another trend in the frozen food 
locker industry has been the rapid 


increase in the number of home freezer 
units J. L. Pidcock, manager of the 
Illinois Cooperative Locker Association, 
said that while processing of meats and 
poultry for home treezer units is not 
yet an source of income 
it may in the future become more im- 
portant than locker rentals. 

He teels that locker plants will bene- 
fit from the home 
units if they provide a good processing 
An experiment carried on by 
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a cooperative locker plant in New 
York state showed an increase of 50 
per cent in processing income due to 


William Temple, La Salle county, president of Illinois Wool Marketing Association, pre- 


sents annual report of the organization during annual meeting. 


Left to right are Arlette 


"ngblad, office secretary; Dale Rouse, manager; Temple; and board member J. King 
Eaton, Madison county. 
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Co-op Will Buy 
Wool Clip Direct 
In Spring of “49 


HE Illinois Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is making plans to buy wool 
direct from farmers at county pools 
during the coming clipping season. 

This was announced at the annual 
meeting of the company held in Chicago 
during the annual convention of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association. 

William Temple of Serena, president, 
said the new program would be of bene- 
fit particularly to farmers who have only 
a small number of sheep. Most IIlinois 
farm flocks are small. 

At present the Association is handling 
wool on a consignment basis with final 
payment sent to wool growers after their 
wool has been sold. 

This year the association bought its 
own warehouse at Paris in Edgar county 
where it receives, grades, and prepares 
for sale all wool assembled in county 
wool pools. 

Temple said that because of the new 
building, the wool marketing coopera- 
tive was able to keep its wool grading 
on a day-to-day basis. Advance pay- 
ments were mailed in most cases to grow- 
ers within 24 hours after the wool had 
been received from the country. 

It was also possible to correct errors 
promptly and to explain to growers prob- 
lems arising regarding the grading of 
their wool. 

Temple said the Wool Growers 
marketed 248,124 pounds of wool coop- 
eratively in 1948. This was an increase 
of 38,000 pounds over the preceding 
year. 

The association this year made advance 
payments beginning at 40 cents a pound. 
Wool soon receive final 
settlement on their 1948 wool clip which 
will bring their final payment substantial- 


growers will 


ly above this 40 cent advance. 

Dale Rouse, manager, said that Illinois 
Wool Marketing Association has 
a strong factor in supporting the price 
level of wool throughout the state. 


been 


This was particularly true early in 
1948, he said, when the price offered 
for choice wool was 35 cents a pound 
in many areas. On April 6 the Associa- 
tion announced its schedule of advance 
payments beginning at 40 cents a pound. 

The price level was immediately ad- 
vanced to 42 cents in most counties and 
to 43 cents and 44 cents in others. This 
meant a 7 cent increase, or more, in the 
price level throughout much of the state. 
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HREE hundred Home _ Bureau 

women attended the women’s con- 

ference held in conjunction with 

the 34th annual meeting of the 

Illinois Agricultural Association 
in Chicago. Miss Myra Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion, presided at both sessions. Kelso 
Sharp, Elwood, opened each session with 
a group of songs. 

In her talk before the morning session, 
Miss Celeste Carlyle, style consultant of 
Chicago, urged the women to buy fewer 
and better clothes. She advised them 
to purchase one really good outfit each 
season, then wear it. It is poor manage- 
ment, she said, to buy good, fashionable 
clothes and then take such good care of 
them that they are out of style before 
they are worn. A well-chosen costume 
should be wearable for four or five years. 


A becoming color should be selected, 
one that will fit with the other clothes 
in the wardrobe. Then everything should 
be chosen to harmonize with this color. 
Gray is a good color this year and a coat, 
hat and dress of this color might be se- 
lected. Variation and contrast can be 
achieved through the use of accessories, 
she said. 

Miss Carlyle suggested that home- 
makers should make special efforts to be 
attractively dressed when they are at 
home with their families. “After all,’ 
she said, “the family is the group that 
the homemaker holds most dear and it 
is too bad if she must wear her old, un- 
attractive dresses before them.” 

Most women need very little make-up 
if their skins are healthy and radiant. 
Miss Carlyle did not advocate plucking 
the eyebrows. Only the patch over the 
nose should be plucked. She brought 
out the fact that the eyes need heavy 
brows or they wouldn't grow that way. 
The brows may be nicely shaped by 
brushing and a girl should start shaping 
them when she is young. 


Miss Carlyle suggested that rouge, lip- 
stick and powder be bought in small 
ten cent packages for trial. When the 
most becoming color has been chosen the 
other packages should be given away or 
sold but certainly not used to just keep 
from wasting them. Larger amounts 
may be bought after the selection has 
been made. Most beauticians’ blending 
powders work under artificial lights so 
the color tones cannot be depended upon. 

Hair is an important factor in a wom- 
an’s appearance. It should be arranged 
to bring out the beauty of the face. The 
woman with a short neck should have 
her hair cut short or combed up at the 
back, in no case should she have a fluff 
of hair around her neck. 

The sides should be close to the head 
with heighth given by combing the hair 
up in front. The woman with a long 
narrow face will find a hair-do wide on 
the sides and low over the forehead be- 
coming. The person with a very low 
forehead will find that very short bangs 
will give the illusion of heighth to the 
forehead. 


At the afternoon session, Mrs. John 
Jennings, Joliet, spoke on “Flower Ar- 
rangements and Table Decorations’. She 
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to the container with modeling clay. 
This can be done only when both the 
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The table should be attractively set 
for family meals. If it is too much 
work to wash and iron tablecloths at- 


tractive place mats are available that can 
be wiped clean. The family should use 
their good linens and nice dishes often 
enough so they feel at home with them 
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Thinking about buying toys for the kids back home during IAA convention in Chicago 
are (left to right) Mrs. Ronald Holt, Henry county; Mrs. Joseph Puetz, La Salle; and Mrs. 


Eldon Harms, Edwards. 


The salesman is Charles Sarnoff. 


LLINOIS Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation made the most rapid growth 
this year of any of the IAA-affiliated 
cooperatives. 

Sales of livestock through the as- 
sociation were doubled. It handled 478, 
283 head of livestock, mostly hogs, 
valued at $29,074,515 through its sales 
office in Decatur. 

This rapid progress was reported by 
Mont Fox, Vermilion county, president, 
and H. W. Trautmann, manager, during 
the annual meeting of the marketing as- 
sociation held recently in Chicago. 

Fox pointed out that the increase in 
sales was made possible by adding new 
outlets and expanding old ones. Seven 
new member companies were organized 
this year. 

In a discussion of the hog market in 
1948, Trautmann said that this year was 
one of erratic markets caused by high 
Prices. 

“Throughout the year the hog market 
was very sensitive to supply. Packers 
continued to operate on a current cut 
out basis,” Trautmann said. 

“Any slowing of consumer demand 
‘was immediately reflected in prices paid 
to farmers. The wave of consumer 
strikes against high prices which occurred 
in the summer had the effect of checking 
@ price rise which might have exceeded 
previous high marks.” 

He said that during February and 
March with corn at $2 a bushel, and up, 
many heavy hogs and packing grades 
sold well below the government support 
level. 

The tie-up in the major packing plants 
during April and May prolonged a dis- 
tressed market, but as soon as the strike 
was settled prices rose rapidly, Traut- 
mann said. An all-time high of $31.45 
‘was registered on the Chicago hog market 
on Aug. 16. 

The Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation is rapidly becoming one of the 
largest cooperative order buying com- 
panies for hogs in the country. 

In the last few years it has established 
a number of buying points in the heavy 
hog producing areas in Illinois. The 
sg are organized on a county-wide 

is. 

Hogs are bought and paid for in cash 


by the Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation at these county concentration 
points. Orders for hogs are taken for 
all the points by the state sales office in 
Decatur. 

Throughout the areas where the county 
points have operated, prices on hogs 
have increased by 25 ‘to 50 cents a hun- 
dred from the savings resulting from 
this kind of cooperative and large-scale 
handling. . 

Farmers say they like the service be- 
cause they can learn the current hog 
quotations by calling their local yards, 
and what they will be paid, before their 
hogs leave the farm. 

New buying points were organized 
this year at Bluffs in Scott county, Rush- 
ville in Schuyler, Cambridge in Henry, 
Erie in Whiteside, Princeton in Bureau, 
Elizabeth in Jo Daviess, and Camp Point 
in Adams county. 

Other buying points are located at 
Bloomington, Champaign, Decatur, Ale- 
do, Danville, Shelbyville, Paris, Strong- 
hurst, Elvaston, and Freeport. Shelby- 
ville maintains a branch at Effingham, 
and Freeport a branch at Lena. 

Two other county groups, Ogle and 
Boone-Winnebago, were organized after 
the close of the association’s fiscal year 
on Sept. 30. 

In keeping with the general policy of 
all the subsidiaries of the IAA, Illinois 
Livestock Marketing Association  sur- 
rendered its letter of exemption from 
income tax at the beginning of its fiscal 
year. 

Federal taxes paid by the Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association for the cur- 
rent fiscal period amounted to $2,244.08. 

Members of the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association not only buy di- 
rect but also ship to producer agencies on 
the terminal markets. 

This year they shipped 6,947 cattle, 
3,188 calves, 9,129 hogs, and 8,694 
sheep to the Producer agencies. 

A number of animals were sold at 
home by local managers to locker plants 
or to producers for further feeding or 
breeding: 2,229 cattle, 815 calves, 12,- 
392 hogs, 966 sheep. A total of 522,- 
643 head of animals were handled by 
the combined units. 


- in the selection of a boar 


NEW livestock marketing coop- 
erative is being organized in ill - 
nois under the proposed name of 
the Illinois Livestock Producers 
Association. Its purpose is to 

develop a unified marketing system 

among the six existing livestock market- 
ing cooperatives in Illinois. 

The organization of the Illinois Live- 
stock Producers Association has been 
recommended by a committee appointed 
by President Charles B. Shuman of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association to work 
out a plan to coordinate the activities of 
the various cooperative marketing associa- 
tions in Illinois. 

Their recommendations have been ap- 
proved by the boards of directors of four 
of the five Producer agencies operating 
in Illinois, as well as the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois Livestock Market- 
ing Association and the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

In announcing this new coordination 
program, President Shuman emphasized 
that each of the agencies will retain its 
own identity and will continue its present 
operations, but all will be guided and 
advised by the new statewide company. 

The first step in the creation of the 
new company is now being carried out 
of directors 
by the various groups concerned. 

The first board will consist of 15 mem- 
bers. A director will be selected from 
the board of directors of each of the 
Producer livestock marketing cooperatives 
at Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Bushnell, 
and Springfield. One director will be 
selected also from the board of the Illi- 
nois Livestock Marketing Association, 
and one from the board of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. In addition, 
one director will be elected from each 
of eight districts representing all counties 
in Illinois. 

Several of the Producer agencies al- 
ready have picked a member to represent 
their group on the governing body of 
the new cooperative. A board member 
from each oF the eight districts will be 
picked by the counties after the program 
has been explained fully. Each county 
will have equal vote. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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OIL 
FILTERS 


A dirty oil filter can cause 
much trouble in winter. It 
may freeze up and block 
off the flow of oil. Replace 
with Blue Seal Oil Filter 
Cartridges. 


A good, hot spark on a cold morning 


' means a quick start. Replace faulty 
HOW 5 YOUR plugs with Edisons. They are the 
: ones with the spun-on gaskets 


and the aluminum oxide 


: COLD WEATHER — 
| PERFORMANCE? DUAL TRACTION 


| Are you getting maximum performance from your farm truck, car Tl R E S$ 
or tractor these days? 


: : For best perform- 
Trouble-free performance is a matter of attention to several de- 


ance in mud and 


+ tails which can cause serious trouble. Among these is anti-freeze. 
, Be sure to keep enough anti-freeze in the radiator for low tempera- snow, we recom. , 
_ ture protection. mend the Blue Seal 


Check frequently and be safe! 
Batteries, spark plugs and tires should also be checked frequently. 


Dual Traction tires. 


They're tough! 


BLUE SEAL 


BATTERIES 


For quick winter starting you need a good, strong charge 
Here is the battery that has that power. It is made of the 


Six ounces of LAX- best materials and will give excellent service. 
O-GAS added to ten 

gallons of fuel will 

improve the perform- 

ance of your mo- 

tor. It aids top cyl- 

inder lubrication 

and makes for 

easy starting. 


These feeds are distributed 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
affiliated wit! 
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RURAL YOUTH 


Merle Miller Wins IAA Talk Fest But 
ls Disqualified for National Meet; 
Canadian Youth Visit Convention 


LLINOIS Rural Youth activities got 
off to a good start Monday night, 
Nov. 15, with a large Rural Youth 
arty. Since there was a possibility 
of less than 100 young people being 
present on the eve of Rural Youth Day, 
plans were made to hold the party in 
one of the smaller rooms at the Hotel 
Sherman, but when around 200 Rural 
Youthers appeared a shift was made 
to a larger room. We appreciate the 
help of E. H. “Duke” Regnier. 

The Talk Fest on Tuesday, Rural 
Youth Day, held in the grand ballroom 
of the Sherman Hotel, was attended by 
approximately 1,200 people, The usual 
18 talkers were present and the talks 
were on a high level of excellence. 
High point speaker was Merle Miller, 
16, of Clinton, DeWitt county. 

His talk, “Should Illinois Continue 
the Fly-Free Program in 1949?” was 
delivered in real top-notch style and 
packed with good content. Due to a 
new regulation of the AFBF as to age 
limits, 18-28, for participation in the 
National Talk Meet, Merle will be too 
young to take part at Atlantic City, N. 
J. His high rating among 17 other 
farm youths, all older than he, points 
to his outstanding ability at such an 
early age. 

Mary Alice Roser, who placed second, 
will be the only representative from 
Illinois in the National Talk Meet at 
Atlantic City. Her topic was “Getting 
Along with the Family.” Her rating 
‘was just two points below Merle’s, The 
other top-notch speakers were: Norma 
Allen, Marion; Udell Wehling, Alham- 
bra; and Fremond Settles, Macomb. 
Those receiving honorable mention 
were: William McDonald, Winne- 
bago; and Virginia Johnson, Plainville. 

One member of the new state com- 
mittee who is also a member of the na- 
tional committee, Doreen Marti, Green- 
ville, and Ruth Huser, Morton, who is 
retiring from both the state and na- 
tional youth committees, will represent 
Illinois Rural Youth at the Atlantic 
City youth conference. The four other 
new members of the state committee 
are Janet Jacobsen, Sheffield; George 
Johnson, North Henderson; Ray Eich- 
elberger, Rantoul ; and Bob Sievers, Mi- 
lan. 

Of outstanding interest to both 
young people and adults who atténded 
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By ELLSWORTH D. LYON 
Director, Youth Peoples Activities 


the afternoon Rural Youth conference 
on Tuesday was the address by Bert 
Vandervliet, director, department of 
taxation, IAA, upon the theme “De- 
mocracy at the Local Level.” Vander- 
vliet stressed seven main points bearing 
upon this important theme. 

Illinois Rural Youthers were again 
favored by visitors from another 
country. This year four visitors were 
present from the Junior Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, Canada. They 
were: Miss Dorothy McLaughlin, Miss 
Olive Maltby, Comrie Ward, and 
Ross Beattie, president of the Junior 
Farmers’ Association. 


Their talks before the Rural Youth 
conference, their ‘association with the 
assembled Rural Youthers, and the tour 
to various points of interest with our 
state committee in northern and central 
Illinois, will be remembered as a warm 
and friendly return of a visit by our 
state committee to the Junior Farmers’ 
Association Annual Meeting at Guelph, 
Ontario, in April 1948., E. D. Lyon 
and Clareta Walker accompanied the 
Illinois tour. 


Extracts from the short talks of our 
visitors will be of interest to the 
readers of the RECORD. Beattie gave an 
over-all picture of the youth program 
which includes an organization in size 
equal to Illinois Rural Youth, around 
10,000 members, covering an area four 
times as large as Illinois. The province 
is divided into 16 districts made up 
of two to five/counties each. Each dis- 
trict sends one delegate to the provin- 
cial board which elects the president 
from this group. 


He said, “Our work corresponds very 
closely to yours. Our aims = objectives 
are aliphadt identical and I would say to 
you as farm boys and girls of Illinois and 
to you as farm boys and girls of Canada 
that we should be proud to be boys 
and girls from the farms of two great 
countries, and the destiny of these two 
great countries will be determined from 
the way we accept our responsibilities 
as rural youth in the years to come by 
the training we receive.” 


Ward’s short talk was built around 


the Junior Farmers’ slogan “Self-Help | 
“The i 


and Community Betterment”. 
slogan is being carried out in such 


studies as banking, municipal, county | 


and provincial government, taxation 


and laws by which/we live. Activities | 


receiving much emphasis are speech, 
in which both prepared and impromptu 
speaking is emphasized as well as 
entertainment, field days, scheduling 
baseball, track and other athletic events. 

“In winter hockey and skating are 
held. Choir festivals helped in de- 
veloping some good choirs. These 
choirs aré used mostly in our church 
services planned by Junior Farmers.” 

He said further, ‘I feel that both our 
organizations, the Rural Youth of 
Illinois and our Junior Farmers at 
home, are working along the same 
lines and toward the same goals.” 

Miss McLaughlin spoke of the help 
which local groups in Ontario receive 
from the home economists who are 
sent out through the Women’s Institute 
branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture to teach leaders in the local 
groups who, in turn, go back to their 
groups with helpful information. She 
spoke especially of the garden projects 
that are carried on by the girls. She 
said that home economists point out 
that as they travel through the coun- 
ties they can tell where the girls live 
by the beautiful gardens and attractive 
home grounds. This fact, Miss Mc- 
Laughlin thinks, is a good recommen- 
dation for the garden projects. 

Miss Olive Maltby said, “Our asso- 
ciation as Junior Farmers with our 
Senior Women’s Organization has been 
likened unto a mother-daughter rela- 


_ tionship and we enjoy our association 


with our senior organization and we 
get a great deal out of it. The girls’ 
section of our local Junior Farmer 
groups are known as Junior Institutes. 

“We carry on programs of interest to 
the girls. It may be grooming, the 
care of clothes, or perhaps leadership 
training, book reviews, music apprecia- 
tion and home economics, or anything 
that we ourselves are interested in, and 
the girls in the clubs carry on these 
programs themselves. We prepare the 
papers and give demonstrations.” 

The Junior Farmer representatives 
from Ontario and the IAA state com- 
mittee of five members toured the 
offices of the IAA following the annual 
meeting of the IAA. From there they 
went to the Curtiss Farm at Cary, 
Illinois, to see the pure bred livestock. 
On Thursday evening the Rural Youth 
group of Mercer County sponsored a 
party at Viola in honor of the visiting 
Canadians. 

The words “Welcome Canadians” 
made of large letters stood out as a 
warm handshake to our friends from 
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across the border. The entire group 
was entertained for the night in the 
homes of Rural Youthers of Mercer 
county. 

Thursday afternoon we visited the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ropp. 
Ropp is a successful farmer and past 
president of the McLean County Farm 
Bureau. The executive committee of 
the McLean County Rural Youth group 
planned a dinner for the touring group 
of Illinois Rural Youth representatives 
and the young Canadians, following 
which slides were shown by George 
Matthews covering events and scenes 
in connection with the ‘annual meeting 
of the Junior Farmers’ Association 
which Illinois young people attended 
early this year. On Saturday Prairie 
Farms Creamery at Bloomington was 
visited as was the Funk Farms south 
of Bloomington. At noon a luncheon 


(Continued on page 48) 


Robert Roselius Wins 
Safe Driving Contest 


RIVING a new car through the 
wind and rain Robert Roselius, 21, 
Iroquois county, was adjudged best 
driver in the State Skilled Drivers’ 
Contest sponsored for Rural Youth 

by the Illinois Agricultural Association 
safety department. 

The final. contest, in which nine dis- 
trict winners took part, was held at 
Soldier Field on Chicago’s windswept 
lake front in November during the IAA 
annual convention. Mahlon Lindgren, 
Mercer county, placed second. 

Judging was done by three members 
of the traffic safety section of the divi- 
sion of state police. Points were awarded 
for safe, sensible driving under varying 
circumstances. Out of a possible score 
of 100, Roselius scored 89. His nearest 
rival scored 59. He lost seven points 
on skills and four on city driving.. 

W. W. Whitlock, former IAA director 
of safety and now head of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company safety depart- 
ment, was in charge of the contest. Curt 
Kenyon, University of Illinois extension 
specialist in Rural Youth, was official 
scorekeeper. 

Commenting on the excellent response 
of Rural Youth in participating in the 
contests from the district to the state, 
IAA Youth Activities Director Ellsworth 
D. Lyon said: “It is hoped that each 
county in the state carrying a Rural 
Youth program will engage in the study 
of safety on the highway in 1949 and 
will hold actual driving contests for their 
members. Rural Youth will want to do 
their part to make our highways safe. 
Support the Skilled Driving Contest in 
1949,” 


JANUARY, 1949 


The five top speakers in the Illinois Rural Youth Talk Fest pose together after learning 

of the results. Left to right: Merle Miller, DeWitt county; Mary Alice Roser, White; 

Udell Wehling, Madison; Norma Allen, Williamson; and Fremond Settles, McDonough. 

Selected to represent Illinois in the national Talk Fest, Miller was disqualified by the 

AFBF rule which sets the minimum age at 18. Miller is 16. Illinois will be represented 
at Atlantic City by Miss Roser. She is 18. 


Robert Roselius, 21, Iroquois county, receives trophy from W. W. Whitlock (center) of 

the Illinois Farm Supply safety department after the young farmer won the IAA-Rural 

Youth safe driving contest. State safety section policemen are Sgt. F. E. Piper (left) 
and Sgt. T. O. Coughlin, and Sgt. B. J. Behler (right). 


Members of the Iilinols Rural Youth state committee are shown together shortly after 

thelr election at the Rural Youth conference held in conjunction with the IAA conven- 

tion. Left to right: Robert Sievers, Rock island county; Dorene Marti, Bond; Ray 
Eichelberger, Champaign; Janet Jacobsen, Bureau; and George Johnson, Mercer. 
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RURAL YOUTH 


Merle Miller Wins IAA Talk Fest But 
ls Disqualified for National Meet; 
Canadian Youth Visit Convention 


LLINOIS Rural Youth activities got 

off to a good start Monday night, 

Nov. 15, with a large Rural Youth 

party. Since there was a possibility 

of less than 100 young people being 
present on the eve of Rural Youth Day, 
plans were made to hold the party in 
one of the smaller rooms at the Hotel 
Sherman, but when around 200 Rural 
Youthers appeared a shift was made 
to a larger room. We appreciate the 
help of E. H. “Duke” Regnier. 

The Talk Fest on Tuesday, Rural 
Youth Day, held in the grand ballroom 
of the Sherman Hotel, was attended by 
approximately 1,200 people. The usual 
18 talkers were present and the talks 
were on a high level of excellence. 
High point speaker was Merle Miller, 
16, of Clinton, DeWitt county. 

His talk, ‘Should Illinois Continue 
the Fly-Free Program in 1949?” was 
delivered in real top-notch style and 
packed with good content. Due to a 
new regulation of the AFBF as to age 
limits, 18-28, for participation in the 
National Talk Meet, Merle will be too 
young to take part at Atlantic City, N. 
J. His high rating among 17 other 
farm youths, all older than he, points 
to his outstanding ability at such an 
early age. 

Mary Alice Roser, who placed second, 
will be the only representative from 
illinois in the National Talk Meet at 
Atlantic City. Her topic was “Getting 
Along with the Family.” Her rating 
was just two points below Merle’s, The 
other top-notch speakers were: Norma 
Allen, Marion; Udell Wehling, Alham- 


bra: and Fremond Settles, Macomb. 
Those receiving honorable mention 
were: William McDonald, Winne- 


bago; and Virginia Johnson, Plainville. 

One member of the new state com- 
mittee who is also a member of the na- 
tional committee, Doreen Marti, Green- 
ville, and Ruth Huser, Morton, who is 
retiring from both the state and na- 
tional youth committees, will represent 
Illinois Rural Youth at the Atlantic 
City youth conference. The four other 
new members of the state committee 
are Janet Jacobsen, Sheffield; George 
Johnson, North Henderson; Ray Eich- 
elberger, Rantoul; and Bob Sievers, Mi- 
lan. 

Of outstanding interest to both 
young people and adults who attended 
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By ELLSWORTH D. LYON 


Director, Youth Peoples Activities 


the afternoon Rural Youth conference 
on Tuesday was the address by Bert 
Vandervliet, director, department of 
taxation, IAA, upon the theme “‘De- 
mocracy at the Local Level.’ Vander- 
vliet stressed seven main points bearing 
upon this important theme. 

Illinois Rural Youthers were again 
favored by visitors from another 
country. This year four visitors were 
present from the Junior Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, Canada. They 
were: Miss Dorothy McLaughlin, Miss 
Olive Maltby, Comrie Ward, and 
Ross Beattie, president of the Junior 
Farmers’ Association. 


Their talks before the Rural Youth 
conference, their association with the 
assembled Rural Youthers, and the tour 
to various points of interest with our 
state committee in northern and central 
Illinois, will be remembered as a warm 
and friendly return of a visit by our 
state committee to the Junior Farmers’ 
Association Annual Meeting at Guelph, 
Ontario. in April 1948. E. D. Lyon 
and Clareta Walker accompanied the 
Illinois tour. 


Extracts from the short talks of our 
visitors will be of interest to the 
readers of the RECORD. Beattie gave an 
over-all picture of the youth program 
which includes an organization in size 
equal to Illinois Rural Youth, around 
10,000 members, covering an area four 
times as large as Illinois. The province 
is divided into 16:districts made up 
of two to five counties each. Each dis- 
trict sends one delegate to the provin- 
cial board which elects the president 
from this group. 

He said, “Our work corresponds very 
closely to yours. Our aims and objectives 
are almost identical and I would say to 
you as farm boys and girls of Illinois and 
to you as farm boys and girls of Canada 
that we should be proud to be boys 
and girls from the farms of two great 
countries, and the destiny of these two 
great countries will be determined from 
the way we accept our responsibilities 
as rural youth in the years to come by 
the training we receive.” 


Ward’s short talk was built around 


the Junior Farmers’ slogan ‘‘Self-Help 
and Community Betterment’. ‘The 
slogan is being carried out in such 
studies as banking, municipal, county 
and provincial government, taxation 
and laws by which we live. Activities 
receiving much emphasis are speech, 
in which both prepared and impromptu 
speaking is emphasized as well as 
entertainment, field days, scheduling 
baseball, track and other athletic events. 

“In winter hockey and skating are 
held. Choir festivals helped in de- 
veloping some good choirs. These 
choirs are used mostly in our church 
services planned by Junior Farmers.” 

He said further, “I feel that both our 
Organizations, the Rural Youth of 
Illinois and our Junior Farmers at 
home, are working along the same 
lines and toward the same goals.’ 

Miss McLaughlin spoke of the help 
which local groups in Ontario receive 
from the home economists who are 
sent out through the Women’s Institute 
branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture to teach leaders in the local 
groups who, in turn, go back to their 
groups with helpful information. She 
spoke especially of the garden projects 
that are carried on by the girls. She 
said that home economists pdint out 
that as they travel through the coun- 
ties they can tell where the girls live 
by the beautiful gardens and attractive 
home grounds. This fact, Miss Mc- 
Laughlin thinks, is a good recommen- 
dation for the garden projects. 

Miss Olive Maltby said, ‘Our asso- 
ciation as Junior, Farmers with our 
Senior Women’s Organization has been 
likened unto a mother-daughter rela- 
tionship and we enjoy our association 
with our senior organization and we 
get a great deal out of it. The girls’ 
section of our local Junior Farmer 
groups are known as Junior Institutes. 

“We carry on programs of interest to 
the girls. It may be grooming, the 
care of clothes, or perhaps leadership 
training, book reviews, music apprecia- 
tion and home economics, or anything 
that we ourselves are interested in, and 
the girls in the clubs carry on these 
programs themselves. We prepare the 
papers and give demonstrations.” 

The Junior Farmer representatives 
from Ontario and the IAA state com- 
mittee of five members toured the 
offices of the IAA following the annual 
meeting of the IAA. From there they 
went to the Curtiss Farm at Cary, 
Illinois, to see the pure bred livestock. 
On Thursday evening the Rural Youth 
group of Mercer County sponsored a 
party at Viola in honor of the visiting 
Canadians. 

The words “Welcome Canadians” 
made of large letters stood out as a 
warm handshake to our friends from 
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across the border. The entire group 
was entertained for the night in the 
homes of Rural Youthers of Mercer 
county. 

Thursday afternoon we visited the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ropp. 
Ropp is a successful farmer and past 
president of the McLean County Farm 
Bureau. The executive committee of 
the McLean County Rural Youth group 
planned a dinner for the touring group 
of I|linois Rural Youth representatives 
and the young Canadians, following 
which slides were shown by George 
Matthews covering events and scenes 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Junior Farmers’ Association 
which Illinois young people attended 
early this year. On Saturday Prairie 
Farms Creamery at Bloomington was 
visited as was the Funk Farms south 
of Bloomington, At noon a luncheon 


(Continued on page 48) 


Robert Roselius Wins 
Safe Driving Contest 


RIVING a new car through the 
wind and rain Robert Roselius, 21, 
Iroquois county, was adjudged best 
driver in the State Skilled Drivers’ 
Contest sponsored for Rural Youth 

Sy the Illinois Agricultural Association 
safety department. 

The final contest, in which nine dis- 
trict winners took part, was held at 
Soldier Field on Chicago's windswept 
lake front in November during the IAA 
annual convention. Mahlon Lindgren, 
Mercer county, placed second. 

Judging was done by three members 
of the traffic safety section of the divi- 
sion of state police. Points were awarded 
for safe, sensible driving under varying 
circumstances. Out of a possible score 
of 100, Roselius scored 89. His nearest 
rival scored 59. He lost seven points 
on skills and four on city driving. 

W. W. Whitlock, former IAA director 
of safety and now head of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company safety depart- 
ment, was in charge of the contest. Curt 
Kenyon, University of Illinois extension 
specialist in Rural Youth, was official 
scorekeeper. 

Commenting on the excellent response 
of Rural Youth in participating in the 
contests from the district to the state, 
IAA Youth Activities Director Ellsworth 
D. Lyon said: “It is hoped that each 
county in the state carrying a Rural 
Youth program will engage in the study 
of safety on the highway in 1949 and 
will hold actual driving contests for their 
members. Rural Youth will want to do 
their part to make our highways safe. 
Support the Skilled Driving Contest in 
1949,” 


JANUARY, 1949 


The five top speakers in the Illinois Rural Youth Talk Fest pose together after learning 

of the results. Left to right: Merle Miller, DeWitt county; Mary Alice Roser, White; 

Udell Wehling, Madison; Norma Allen, Williamson; and Fremond Settles, McDonough. 

Selected to represent Illinois in the national Talk Fest, Miller was disqualified by the 

AFBF rule which sets the minimum age at 18. Miller is 16. Illinois will be represented 
at Atlantic City by Miss Roser. She is 18. 


Robert Roselius, 21, Iroquois county, receives trophy from W. W. Whitlock (center) of 
the Illinois Farm Supply safety department after the young farmer won the IAA-Rural 
Youth safe driving contest. State safety section policemen are Sgt. F. E. Piper (left) 


and Sgt. T. O. Coughlin, and Sgt. B. J. Behler (right). 


Members of the Illinois Rural Youth state committee are shown together shortly after 

their election at the Rural Youth conference held in conjunction with the IAA conven- 

tion. Left to right: Robert Sievers, Rock island county; Dorene Marti, Bond; Ray 
Eichelberger, Champaign; Janet Jacobsen, Bureau; and George Johnson, Mercer. 
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Sees A Bumper 
Apple and Peach 
Crop In 1949 


BUMPER crop of apples and 

peaches for Illinois in 1949 was 

predicted by R. S. McBride, man- 

ager of the Illinois Fruit Growers’ 

Exchange, during the recent IAA 
annual meeting. 

Apple and peach trees are in a healthy 
condition and have been showing numer- 
ous buds. Only a severe winter kill 
would reduce next year’s crop prospects, 
McBride said. 

Fruit growers have made more money 
this year than last, McBride said, al- 
though they have not benefited as much 
from. general prosperity as have other 
farmers. 

The Illinois Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is a marketing cooperative organized to 
sell fruits and vegetables for members, 
most of whom are concentrated in south- 
ern Illinois. 

Sales for the Exchange are handled 
from the Carbondale office. Apples, 
peaches, strawberries, and tomatoes are 
the principal crops marketed. 

More and more stress is being placed 
by the Exchange on quality. This year 
it introduced a new label, Prairie Chief, 
which is used only on top quality U. S.- 
No. 1 fruit. McBride said it was well 
received throughout the trade. Their 
more widely known Illini label is used 
only on U. S. - Fancy. 

The Exchange also continued its pro- 
gram of federal inspection on all fruits 
shipped by rail. All cars of peaches 
were pre-cooled to insure better delivery. 

The cold storage building at Carbon- 
dale built and owned by the Exchange 
was used during the 1947-48 season for 
the first time. 

The 59,000 bushels of apples put into 
this storage space came out in excellent 
condition, McBride said. About three- 
fourths of the space already had been 
rented in early fall by fruit growers for 
the coming fall and winter season. 

The growing season this year was 
earlier than in 1947, McBride said, and 
growing conditions generally were better. 
Crops, he said, were lighter throughout 
the state but harvesting came at a better 
time in relation to markets. 

The total volume handled by the Ex- 
change as compared to 1947 gives a fair 
picture of the yields of the crops for the 
state as a whole during 1948 and 1947. 
Following are the 1948 volumes with 
the 1947 volumes in parentheses: 

Apples 389,277 bushels (192,354), 
peaches 134,529 (225,735), strawberries 
14,766 crates (23,141), tomatoes 21,736 
(5,806), and miscellaneous 1,500 (913). 
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IAA membership de- 
partment personnel 
are given helpful sug- 
gestions for the last 
time by L. A. Evans, 
on his retirement Dec. 
1. Making mental 
notes of the proce- 
dures to be followed 
are, left to right: Ella 
Koch, Hilda Hanson, 
Blanche Hews, Sophia 
Bauman, Theresa 
Henz, Mary Lynch, 
who succeeds Evans 
as department super- 
visor, and Margaret 
Welsh, 


Evans Retires 
After 28 Years 
On IAA Staff 


A. EVANS, for 28 years an em- 

ployee of the Illinois Agricultural 

Association, retired under the Illinois 

Agricultural Association retirement 

plan Dec. 1. Evans, supervisor of 
the membership records department, 
was the Association’s oldest employee in 
point of service and worked continuously 
in the same department. 


After four months on a temporary 
basis in the summer of 1920, he was 
permanently employed by the IAA on 
Feb. 1, 1921. 

The oldest of four boys and a girl, 
Evans was born in Farwell, Mich. His 
father was a country doctor in that lum- 
ber woods area. 


After completing the country school 
grades, he lived with an uncle on a farm 


in Ohio while attending high school. 


Then he studied at Olivet College in 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

When Evans came to the IAA, it was 
as a traveling man. The membership 
records were kept in each county Farm 
Bureau office, so his work took him 
around the state by train from three to 
seven times annually. In the early 1930's, 
he switched to auto travel. 


The membership records were trans- 
ferred to Chicago in 1934 and 1935, 
since which time Evans’ work has been 
centered entirely in the home office. 


The dean of IAA employees has seen 
the Association grow from a member- 
ship of 58,000 in depression years to 
the nation’s leading state Farm Bureau 
with almost 156,000 members.  Like- 
wise he has seen the office and field staffs 
grow from a mere 10 people to today’s 
1,100. 


Mr. and Mrs. Evans, whose home is 


in Brookfield, a suburb of Chicago, plan 
to spend the winter in Compton, Califor- 
nia, with their son Kenneth, a junior 
college teacher. 

The Evans’ have three other children: 
Dr. R. N., an osteopath in LaGrange; 
Mrs. Alice Lefler, Brookfield, and Mrs. 
William Heilmann, Bridgeport, N. J. 
Six youngsters in the family address Mr. 
Evans as “Grandpa.” 


Honor Farm Advisers 
Tarble, Kemp, Kibler 


Puree Illinois farm advisers were 
among the 113 from 36 states to be 
awarded distinguished service certifi- 
cates presented by the National Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural Agents 
at their annual banquet held recently in 
Chicago. 

The three Illinois farm advisers hon- 
ored were Charles Tarble, Cumberland 
county, Clarence T. Kibler, Jersey, and 
Arnold R. Kemp, Knox. 

They received this honor for out- 
standing educational and organizational 
work, 4-H club work, and other phases 
of the extension service program. 


Receive Awards 


RS. ENA K. CHESNEY and Mrs. 

Helen Volk, Illinois home advisers, 
were honored for their outstanding 
service in home economics extension 
work at the meeting of the National 
Home Demonstration Agents Associa- 
tion in Chicago recently. 

Mrs. Chesney has been adviser in 
Stephenson county for 15 years and 
Mrs. Volk has worked in Lake county 
for 15 years. Both received their B.S. 
degrees in home economics from the 
University of Illinois. 
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Listening to a discussion during the Farm Bureau Presidents and Farm Advisers luncheon 
are (left to right) Paul Pittman, White county farm adviser; Leslie Broom, Pulaski- 
Alexander farm adviser; J. H. Kelker, retiring manager, Country Mutual Fire Company; 
L. E. Lingenfelter, president, Pulaski-Alexander Farm Bureau; George D. Perisho, Bond 
county farm adviser; and Earl Purdue, president, Marion County Farm Bureau. 


Dairy Farmer Charles 
Smith, Madison county, 
gets a good-natured 
ribbing about’ the 
whiskers he. said 
would “sweep the 
floor until Truman 
went back into the 
White House." He 
kept them for the IAA 
convention. Leff to 
right: Rudolph Hans, 
Madison; George 
Metzger, IAA _ field 
secretary; Smith, and 
4. King Eaton, IAA di- 
rector from Madison 
county. 


‘High Costs, Falling 
Farm Prices May 
Bring on Disaster’ 


(Continued from page 42) 


or labor is ready to abandon the drastic 
production control practices which they 
have employed for years to maintain 
prices and wages. 

Farmers, therefore, are now faced with 
a situation very similar to the conditions 
that prevailed just after the first World 
War. Farm prices are falling rapidly 
while all other costs and prices rise. Un- 
less checked soon, this two way trend can 
have but one result — a repetition of 
the disaster which befell this nation in 
1929. Agricultural income and agri- 
cultural spending remain as one of the 
most important factors determining the 
trend of national income and general 
price levels. The industrial economy 
might coast along for a few months or 
years without our support. but sooner 
or later the drag of a prostrate agricul- 
ture would cause a crash. 


It would be in the entire national inter- 
est if some means could be discovered 
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to add greater stability to the general 


price level. Agriculture, in particular, 
is interested because farm commodity 
prices fluctuate more widely and violently 
than do other prices. Last year I used 
a simple example to illustrate one of the 
causes of these wide fluctuations in price 
levels. A dollar bill which 
280 pounds of shelled corn in 1932 
would buy only 25 pounds of the same 
shelled corn in 1947. Today, twelve 
months later, the value of a dollar in 
terms of shelled corn is up to 50 pounds 
of corn. 


Other Inflationary Factors 


There are many other factors within 
the control of government which con- 
tribute to the inflationary price spiral. 
Artificially low government bond rates 
have been maintained with the objective 
of saving millions of dollars in carrying 
charges on the national debt. Low in- 
terest rates have discouraged savings and 
accelerated spending, thus forcing prices 
higher. It is probable that the resulting 
increased cost of operating the govern- 
ment has more than offset the savings 
in carrying charges. This program has 
been continued so long now that any 
upward adjustment in interest rates must 


purchased ° 


~ 


be very gradual or our entire economy 
might be disrupted. 

Continued increases in government 
payrolls and government spending is 
highly inflationary. Your organization 
has repeatedly urged that this trend be 
reversed and that all non-essential spend- 
ing be eliminated immediately. 

During the last two weeks we have 
heard many statements to the effect that 
the public has given a mandate to our 
representatives in government to do cer- 
tain things. Farmers recognize that the 
decision of the people reflected the think- 
ing of American citizens on many dif- 
ferent issues. We do not recognize any 
clear mandate to turn backward. We 
will continue to insist that legislative ac- 
tion be constructive. We will continue 
to aggressively support the essential and 
constructive features of the Taft-Hartley 
labor relations law. We will continue 
to insist that our system of free enter- 
prize in America is preferable to a gov- 
ernmentally regulated socialistic economy. 
We reiterate our opposition sto the re- 
turn of unworkable federal price control 
legislation whether under the name of 
O.P.A. or any other form of govern- 
ment control. We shall insist that we 
move in the direction of less rather than 
more government controls. 


Support Prices 


During recent months as food prices 
have soared upward the government agri- 
cultural price support program has been 
under attack. City consumers have been 
told that high food prices are caused by 
the parity price supports and that farmers 
are becoming wealthy as a result of gov- 
ernment price guarantees. What are the 
facts? ; 

Wartime price support legislation was 
enacted by Congress to encourage needed 
expansion in production. This encour- 
agement was\ necessary because farm 
products were subject to rigid price ceil- 
ing control under the O.P.A. The price 
supports were continued after the war to 
encourage production necessaty to meet 
the greatly enlarged domestic and for- 
eign needs. However, as a result of this 
great demand, farm prices have with few 
exceptions remained much higher than 
the 90 per cent of parity support levels. 
Consumers themselves, not government 
supports, have forced food prices higher 
and higher. 


The Long-Range Farm Program 

Through a bitter congressional battle 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
aggressively supported the Aiken Long- 
Range Farm Program bill which was. 
enacted during the closing hours of the 
80th Congress. This bill consists of a. 
number of amendments to existing agri- 
cultural legislation. Many of the pro- 
visions in this bill wére the result of 
compromise and further amendment will 
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undoubtedly be necessary. However, I 
believe that the principle of using gov- 
ernment price supports as floors to pro- 
tect farm prices from collapse rather than 
for rigid price fixing is sound. Also, the 
idea of injecting some degree of flexi- 
bility into the support price structure has 
considerable merit. 


Coordination of Government 
Agencies 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is proud of the fact that one of the chief 
objectives of the organization through the 
years has been to foster and encourage an 
aggressive educational program to bring 
to individual farmers the opportunity to 
increase their productive efficiency. The 
relationship in Illinois between the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Extension Service and 
the County Farm Bureau organizations 
has been both efficient and ethical. Farm- 
ers, in contributing from their own funds 
for the financial support of the county 
extension workers, naturally take a greater 
interest in seeing that the program is ef- 
fectively used. Without this kind of 
support, the extension program would of 
necessity be drastically curtailed. 

During recent years as the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has attempted to 
serve Agriculture in more and more ways 
a host of new agencies have developed 
within the Department. Practically no 
correlation of activity exists at the na- 
tional level. As a result farmers witness 
considerable duplication of effort as each 
agency attempts to justify its independent 
existence. “Considerable money will be 
saved and a more effective program de- 
veloped when the work of all agencies 
dealing with agriculture is correlated 
from the national level down to the 
county. In this picture the Experiment 
Stations should conduct all research and 
the Extension Service should carry on 
all educational work. There will con- 
tinue to be a need for Soil Conservation 
Districts, County Production Program 
Committees and other local organizations 
to be responsible for the action programs. 


Farm Cooperatives 


_ The last year has brought a continua- 
tion of the vicious attack upon our 
farmer cooperatives. Although disguised 
under various other slogans, the real pur- 
pose of these attacks is to discredit and 
destroy these essential farm tools. Farm- 
ers and the nation itself sorely need the 
healthy competition provided by the farm 
cooperatives. It is one of our few means 
of defense against the monopolistic prac- 
tices used by huge corporations. 

The position of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association is clear. We do not ask 
for, nor do we have unfair tax advan- 
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Kenneth Cheatham, 
19, of Greenville in 
Bond county, receives 
check for $1000 after 
being chosen Star 
Farmer of America at 
the 20th annual con- 
vention of Future 
Farmers of America 
in Kansas City, Mo. 
Presenting check is J. 
M. Collins, editor of 
the Weekly Kansas 
City Star. Cheatham 
was chosen from 214 
FFA members who re- 
celved American 
Farmer degrees at 
the Kansas City con- 
vention. 
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tages. We recognize that earnings of 
cooperatives which are retained within 
the cooperative structure and not dis- 
tributed as patronage dividends to mem- 
bers should be subject to the same treat- 
ment as funds so retained within the cor- 
porate structure of a private business cor- 
poration. However, cooperative earnings 
upon member business which are returned 
to members as patronage dividends, either 
in cash or stock and are taxable to the 
members, should not be subject to tax 
against the cooperative. 


Public Relations 


The number one unsolved problem 
confronting American agriculture lies in 
the field of Public Relations. With a 
constantly diminishing proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture it be- 
comes increasingly more difficult for 
farmers to carty their case to the Ameri- 
can public. Years ago most of our city 
residents were closely related to some 
farm family. That condition does not 
prevail today. More and more urban 
residents turn to the metropolitan press 
and radio for their information regarding 
agriculture. Farmers and their organiza- 
tions do not have huge advertising bud- 
gets, thus the press and radio are not too 
much concerned with our welfare. As 
farmers, our greatest hope for improved 
public relations depends upon how 
strongly and wisely we build our One 
Voice for Agriculture. If the Voice of 
Agriculture is a single voice it will com- 
mand greater respect and attention. If 
the Voice of Agriculture is strong and 
powerful it will be heard by more of the 
people. If the Voice of Agriculture pre- 
sents a righteous program that is just and 
fair to all groups it will be accepted. 

May God t us farmers the wisdom 
to think clearly and fairly on all of these 
problems whose solution means so much 
to the future welfare of our democracy. 


Continue Quest 
For Improved 


Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 31) 


buildings which one might want to build 
in about five years. The prices of the 
buildings depend on the architect’s ability 
and willingness to utilize the materials 
which will cut costs. The present rates 
run from 57 cents to $1.16 per cubic foot. 

Lindstrom: Wouldn't it be better to 
keep the elementary schools small and 
close to the children and use them as com- 
munity centers rather than put money 
into big buildings where it doesn’t mean 
anything to the majority of the people? 

Fetherston: Put the building in the 
hands of the architect with the idea that 
“Here are our educational needs. Design 
a building to house these needs.” 

Cox then suggested two films for 
school groups — ‘School House in the 
Red” and “Priceless Cargo.” He reported 
that he had been assured that the office 
of the state superintendent would furnish 
a copy of either film to local groups free 
of charge with sound machine and oper- 
ator upon request. 

Cattron, Fulton county: What is the 
function of a county superintendent in a 
unit district? 

Cox: The county superintendent has 
some functions which the district super- 
intendent in a unit district cannot assume. 
There is still need of a link between the 
state and the local school district although 
the county superintendents’ duties will 
have to be redefined in counties where 
there has been widespread reorganization. 

Question: Does the district have the 
right to petition out once it has been 
voted into a unit district? 

Cox and Black: Yes. 
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Listening to a discussion during the Farm Bureau Presidents and Farm Advisers luncheon 
are (left to right) Paul Pittman, White county farm adviser; Leslie Broom, Pulaski- 
Alexander farm adviser; J. H. Kelker, retiring manager, Country Mutual Fire Company; 
L. £. Lingenfelter, president, Pulaski-Alexander Farm Bureau; George D. Perisho, Bond 
county farm adviser; and Earl Purdue, president, Marion County Farm Bureau. 


Dairy Farmer Charles 
Smith, Madison county, 
gets a good-natured 
ribbing about the 
whiskers he said 
would “sweep the 
floor until Truman 
went back into the 
White House.”’ He 
kept them for the IAA 
convention. Left to 
right: Rudolph Hans, 
Madison; George 
Metzger, IAA field 
secretary; Smith, and 
J. King Eaton, IAA di- 
rector from Madison 
county. 


‘High Costs, Falling 
Farm Prices May 
Bring on Disaster 


(Continued from page 42) 


or labor is ready to abandon the drastic 
production control practices which they 
have employed for years to maintain 
prices and wages. 

Farmers, therefore, are now faced with 
a situation very similar to the conditions 
that prevailed just after the first World 
War. Farm prices are falling rapidly 
while all other costs and prices rise. Un- 
less checked soon, this two way trend can 
have but one result — a repetition of 
the disaster which befell this nation in 
1929. Agricultural income and agri- 
cultural spending remain as one of the 
most important factors determining the 
trend of national income and _ general 
price levels. The industrial economy 
might coast along for a few months or 
years without our support but sooner 
or later the drag of a prostrate agricul- 
ture would cause a crash. 

It would be in the entire national inter- 
est if some means could be discovered 
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to add greater stability to the general 


price level. Agriculture, in particular, 
is interested because farm commodity 
prices fluctuate more widely and violently 
than do other prices. Last year I used 
a simple example to illustrate one of the 
causes of these wide fluctuations in price 
levels. A dollar bill which purchased 
280 pounds of shelled corn in 1932 
would buy only 25 pounds of the same 
shelled corn in 1947. Today, twelve 
months later, the value of a dollar in 
terms of shelled corn is up to 50 pounds 
of corn. 


Other Inflationary Factors 


There are many other factors within 
the control of government which con- 
tribute to the inflationary price spiral. 
Artificially low government bond rates 
have been maintained with the objective 
of saving millions of dollars in carrying 
charges on the national debt. Low in- 
terest rates have discouraged savings and 
accelerated spending, thus forcing prices 
higher. It is probable that the resulting 
increased cost of operating the govern- 
ment has more than offset the savings 
in carrying charges. This program has 
been continued so long now that any 
upward adjustment in interest rates must 


be very gradual or our entire economy 
might be disrupted. 

Continued increases in government 
payrolls and government spending is 
highly inflationary. Your organization 
has repeatedly urged that this trend be 
reversed and that all non-essential spend- 
ing be eliminated immediately. 

During the last two weeks we have 
heard many statements to the effect that 
the public has given a mandate to our 
representatives in government to do cer- 
tain things. Farmers recognize that the 
decision of the people reflected the think- 
ing of American citizens on many dif- 
ferent issues. We do not recognize any 
clear mandate to turn backward. We 
will continue to insist that legislative ac- 
tion be constructive. We will continue 
to aggressively support the essential and 
constructive features of the Taft-Hartley 
labor relations law. We will continue 
to insist that our system of free enter- 
prize in America is preferable to a gov- 
ernmentally regulated socialistic economy. 
We reiterate our opposition to the re- 
turn of unworkable federal price control 
legislation whether under the name of 
O.P.A. or any other form of govern- 
ment control. We shall insist that we 
move in the direction of less rather than 
more government controls. 


Support Prices 


During recent months as food prices 
have soared upward the government agri- 
cultural price support program has been 
under attack. City consumers have been 
told that high food prices are caused by 
the parity price supports and that farmers 
are becoming wealthy as a result of gov- 
ernment price guarantees. What are the 
facts? 

Wartime price support legislation was 
enacted by Congress to encourage needed 
expansion in production. This encour- 
agement was necessary because farm 
products were subject to rigid price ceil- 
ing control under the O.P.A. The price 
supports were continued after the war to 
encourage production necessary to meet 
the greatly enlarged domestic and for- 
eign needs. However, as a result of this 
great demand, farm prices have with few 
exceptions remained much higher than 
the 90 per cent of parity support levels. 
Consumers themselves, not government 
supports, have forced food prices higher 
and higher. 


The Long-Range Farm Program 

Through a bitter congressional battle 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
aggressively supported the Aiken Long- 
Range Farm Program bill which was_ 
enacted during the closing hours of the 
80th Congress. This bill consists of a 
number of amendments to existing agri- 
cultural legislation. Many of the pro- 
visions in this bill were the result of 
compromise and further amendment will 
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undoubtedly be necessary. However, I 
believe that the principle of using gov- 
ernment price supports as floors to pro- 
tect farm prices from collapse rather than 
for rigid price fixing is sound. Also, the 
idea of injecting some degree of flexi- 
bility into the support price structure has 
considerable merit. 


Coordination of Government 
Agencies 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is proud of the fact that one of the chief 
objectives of the organization through the 
years has been to foster and encourage an 
aggressive educational program to bring 
to individual farmers the opportunity to 
increase their productive efficiency. The 
relationship in Illinois between the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Extension Service and 
the County Farm Bureau organizations 
has been both efficient and ethical. Farm- 
ers, in contributing from their own funds 
for the financial support of the county 
extension workers, naturally take a greater 
interest in seeing that the program is ef- 
fectively used. Without this kind of 
support, the extension program would of 
necessity be drastically curtailed. 

During recent years as the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has attempted to 
serve Agriculture in more and more ways 
a host of new agencies have developed 
within the Department. Practically no 
correlation of activity exists at the na- 
tional level. As a result farmers witness 
considerable duplication of effort as each 
agency attempts to justify its independent 
existence. Considerable money will be 
saved and a more effective program de- 
veloped when the work of all agencies 
dealing with agriculture is correlated 
from the national level down to the 
county. In this picture the Experiment 
Stations should conduct all research and 
the Extension Service should carry on 
all educational work. There will con- 
tinue to be a need for Soil Conservation 
Districts, County Production Program 
Committees and other local organizations 
to be responsible for the action programs. 


Farm Cooperatives 


The last year has brought a continua- 
tion of the vicious attack upon our 
farmer cooperatives. Although disguised 
under various other slogans, the real pur- 
pose of these attacks is to discredit and 
destroy these essential farm tools. Farm- 
ers and the nation itself sorely need the 
healthy competition provided by the farm 
cooperatives. It is one of our few means 
of defense against the monopolistic prac- 
tices used by huge corporations. 

The position of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association is clear. We do not ask 
for, nor do we have unfair tax advan- 
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Kenneth Cheatham, 
19, of Greenville in 
Bond county, receives 
check for $1000 after 
being chosen Star 
Farmer of America at 
the 20th annual con- 
vention of Future 
Farmers of America 
in Kansas City, Mo. 
Presenting check is J. 
M. Collins, editor of 
the Weekly Kansas 
City Star. Cheatham 
was chosen from 214 
FFA members who re- 
ceived American 
Farmer degrees at 
the Kansas City con- 
vention. 
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tages. We recognize that carnings of 
cooperatives which are retained within 
the cooperative structure and not dis- 
tributed as patronage dividends to.mem- 
bers should be subject to the same treat- 
ment as funds so retained within the cor- 
porate structure of a private business cor- 
poration. However, cooperative earnings 
upon member business which are returned 
to members as patronage dividends, either 
in cash or stock and are taxable to the 
members, should not be subject to tax 
against the cooperative. 


Public Relations 


The number one unsolved problem 
confronting American agriculture lies in 
the field of Public Relations. With a 
constantly diminishing proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture it be- 
comes increasingly more difficult for 
farmers to carry their case to the Ameri- 
can public. Years ago most of our city 
residents were closely related to some 
farm family. That condition does not 
prevail today. More and more urban 
residents turn to the metropolitan press 
and radio for their information regarding 
agriculture. Farmers and their organiza- 
tions do not have huge advertising bud- 
gets, thus the press and radio are not too 
much concerned with our welfare. As 
farmers, our greatest hope for improved 
public relations depends upon how 
strongly and wisely we build our One 
Voice for Agriculture. If the Voice of 
Agriculture is a single voice it will com- 
mand greater respect and attention. If 
the Voice of Agriculture is strong and 
powerful it will be heard by more of the 
people. If the Voice of Agriculture pre- 
sents a righteous program that is just and 
fair to all groups it will be accepted. 

May God grant us farmers the wisdom 
to think clearly and fairly on all of these 
problems whose solution means so much 
to the future welfare of our democracy. 


Continue Quest 
For Improved 


Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 31) 


buildings which one might want to build 
in about five years. The prices of the 
buildings depend on the architect's ability 
and willingness to utilize the materials 
which will cut costs. The present rates 
run from 57 cents to $1.16 per cubic foot. 

Lindstrom: Wouldn't it be better to 
keep the elementary schools small and 
close to the children and use them as com- 
munity centers rather than put money 
into big buildings where it doesn’t mean 
anything to the majority of the people? 

Fetherston: Put the building in the 
hands of the architect with the idea that 
“Here are our educational needs. Design 
a building to house these needs.” 

Cox then suggested two films for 
school groups “School House in the 
Red” and ‘'Priceless Cargo.” He reported 
that he had been assured that the office 
of the state superintendent would furnish 
a copy of either film to local groups free 
of charge with sound machine and oper- 
ator upon request. 

Cattron, Fulton county: What is the 
function of a county superintendent in a 
unit district ? 

Cox: The county superintendent has 
some functions which the district super- 
intendent in a unit district cannot assume. 
There is still need of a link between the 
state and the local school district although 
the county superintendents’ duties will 
have to be redefined in counties where 
there has been widespread reorganization. 

Question: Does the district have the 
right to petition out once it has been 
voted into a unit district ? 

Cox and Black: Yes. 
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Kelker Retires After 23 
Years As Manager of 


Country Mutual Fire Co. 


OHN H. KELKER has retired 
as manager of the Country Mutual 
Fire Company effective Dec. 31. 
He has been manager of the company 
since it was first organized in 1925. 
He is succeeded by Darrell L. Achen- 
bach, 38, who since 1946 has been seare- 
tary-treasurer of the Fox Valley-Joliet 
Production Credit Association in Geneva. 
Achenbach was born and reared on a 
farm near Taylorville in Christian county. 
Kelker will continue to work in the 
field of insurance. He is planning to 
assist the Mutual Casualty Company of 
the Missouri Farm Bureau in organizing 
a fire, wind, and hail insurance division. 
He and his wife plan to live in Jefferson 

) City, Mo. 

*  Kelker has worked for the Illinois 
Agricultural Association for 25 years. 
He was employed in 1923 as office mana- 
ger and comptroller. 

A self-educated man, Kelker started 


at 


SEE YOUR 


FARM BURE 


John H. Kelker (left), 
retiring manager of 
Country Mutual Cas- 
valty Company, chats 
with his successor, 
Darrell L. Achenbach, 
during IAA annual 
meeting at Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. 


to work at the age of 15 after completing 
one year of high school. He attended 
public schools at Quincy, where he was 
born and lived before moving to Chicago. 

He worked for three years in a factory 
as a machine operator and then, after 
reaching the required age of 18, worked 
as a letter carrier at the Quincy post 
office. 

He continued in this job for 16 years 
during which time he studied account- 
ing nights by subscribing to a course 
from a Chicago correspondence school. 

In 1919 Kelker entered private practice 


“ 


as an accountant and three years later, 
in 1922, accepted an appointment as chief 
deputy collector in the Quincy area for 
the internal revenue department. 

He was advanced the following year 
to head a division for the internal revenue 
service comprising the area south of 
Springfield. Later in 1923 he came with 
the IAA as its office manager and comp- 
troller. 

Kelker passed the state examination 
for public accountant in 1932 and in 
1943 received a certified public account- 
ant’s certificate. 
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Careful, Sou 


- Winter Roads Mean DRIV 


"Just one crack-up due to wintertime carelessness 

and there could go your driving license! Every trip into town on 

errands, you've got to respect that ice and snow by driving just as slowly and 

carefully as you know how. One skid — one second while the car is out of control — and 

LOOK OUT! And if you're lucky enough to get by without getting hurt, with just your 

license revoked, what then? Think you'll get places faster walking than you would have driv- 
ing-glowly? 

“Myself, I've got two-way protection. ONE, by driving as carefully on icy roads as 
if the back seat were packed with dynamite. TWO, by insurance protection with Country 
Mutual Casualty Company who's giving us Farm Bureau members a beak with low insurance 
rates because we're considered PREFERRED RISKS. 

“Don't spoil our record, Son. You'll get there faster, in better shape, by taking your 
time on roads like these, or any roads for that matter. 


A group of University of Chicago agricultural economics and political science students 
listen intently to farmers speaking their minds before an open hearing of the IAA resolu- 
tions committee. Left to right: Mrs. and Mr. Walter Kirchner, Kenosha, Wis.; Daniel 
M. Ogden, Spokane, Wash.; Lester P. Wohlers, Yakima, Wash.; and Howard Friedman, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 13) 


of lack of transportation. In order to 
guarantee every pupil in non-high ter- 
ritory an opportunity to attend high 
school, and to eliminate certain irregu- 
larities now existing, we will sponsor 
or support legislation to require each 
board of a non-high district to provide 
transportation for its pupils to a fully 
recognized public high school that 
seems in the judgment of the non-high 
board to be most convenient and acces- 
sible. 


Xill. CONSERVATION TRAINING 
Additional emphasis must be placed 


on conservation of the soil and other 
natural resources. The continued ex- 
ploitation of these resources will even- 
tually lower our standard of living. 

It is important that school children 
be properly instructed in the conser- 
vation and appreciation of all our 
natural resources. Teachers should be 
required to have conservation train- 
ing. 

We pledge the support of the As- 
sociation in the promotion of conserva- 
tion instruction in our elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges. 


XIV. BRUCELLOSIS CONTROL 


The control of bovine brucellosis is 
of vital concern to all producers of 
cattle in Illinois. Commendable prog- 
ress has been made in recent years to- 
ward the control of this disease. The 
United States Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation has proposed a uniform bru- 
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IAA Vice President Floyd E. Morris (above) 

reads aloud the proposed IAA resolutions 

as they were presented to the voting dele- 
gates for their approval or disapproval. 


cellosis control program which has the 
approval of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Most of the 
Illinois Bang’s Disease Control Law 
is in agreement with the proposed uni- 
form program. There are, however, 
some desirable features in this plan 
which are not in the Illinois law. We 
recommend that the Illinois law be 
modified to conform generally with 
the proposed uniform program. 

We will support amendments to our 
law which will require (1) all cattle 
owners in a given area to participate 
in the program when a substantial ma- 
jority of the owners in such area are 


cooperating under the program, (2) 
the permanent identification of in- 
fected reactor animals, and (3) more 
stringent regulations governing the 
sale of cattle within the state. 


XV. 4-H PREMIUMS 


We recognize that 4-H club work is 
an outstanding rural project and that 
Illinois has a record which is enviable. 
Our organization has been and will 
continue to be a staunch supporter of 
4-H projects and 4-H activities. County 
Farm and Home Bureaus have con- 
tributed liberally through direct pay- 
ment for the services of county 4-H 
leaders, travel costs, supplies, office 
expense and cash premiums. 

For several years, Illinois 4-H club 
shows have been allotted premium 
money from state funds to the extent 
of $2.20 for each member enrolled in 
boys work and $1.20 for each member 
enrolled in girls work, with a limita- 
tion of $1,000 per county applicable to 
boys work and $480 to girls work. 

The state funds are not sufficient to 
provide awards comparable to pre- 
miums recently awarded in junior 
classes at county fairs and local shows 
not restricted to 4-H members. We 
favor raising state contributions by in- 
creasing the amount allowed per 
member enrolled and through removal 
of the county limitation features. 
Higher premiums will stimulate future 
growth and development of 4-H club 
work. We pledge the support of the 
Association in securing these funds. 


XVI. COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE BUILDING 


The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion vigorously supported the establish- 
ment of a College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois. A 
small first-year class has been enrolled 
and instruction in the professional col- 
lege has begun. However, the physi- 
cal facilities for the proper training of 
students are entirely inadequate. Im- 
mediate action should be taken to pro- 
vide these essential facilities. We will 
sponsor emergency legislation in the 
next General Assembly making an 
appropriation for the construction of 
this urgently needed building. 


XVII. HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


The present facilities for home eco- 
nomics training at the University of 
Illinois are inadequate in space and 
efficient arrangement. Scientific infor- 
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mation available to Illinois homemak- 
ers is restricted under existing condi- 
tions because of research limitations. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion will join with the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation in sponsoring in 
the next General Assembly a legisla- 
tive appropriation for a new home 
economics building. 


XVIII. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND LABORATORY BUILDINGS 


The agricultural engineering depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture is 
handicapped by poor housing and in- 
adequate facilities. Even though agri- 
cultural engineers are in great de- 
mand, few Illinois students specialize 
in this field. Illinois farms are high- 
ly mechanized and our farmers look to 
the college for guidance in the selec- 
tion, care and maintenance of their 
machinery. 

To keep pace with developments in 
the field of agriculture, our university 
also needs laboratory space for all 

hases of agricultural research. Present 
facilities are not adequate for modern 
scientific research. 

We will support legislation for the 
construction of both agricultural en- 
gineering and agricultural laboratory 
buildings at the University of IIli- 


nois. 


Right: M. G. Lambert, Hancock county, 
Presents an idea at an open hearing for 
farmers before the IAA resolutions commit- 
tee during the IAA annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. Below: Voting delegates follow 
closely the reading of the resolutions by 
IAA Vice President Floyd £. Morris. IAA 
resolutions must meet with the approval of 
the voting delegates. Below, right: Charles 
Haller, Peoria county, appears before the 
committee during open hearings. 


XIX. STRIP MINING 


The productivity of large acreages 
of farm lands has been destroyed by 
strip mining —- Many addi- 
tional thousands of actes are leased for 
future strip mining operations. These 
lands will be lost as a source of tax- 
able wealth for the support of govern- 
mental institutions. The areas left 
after strip mining form a_ barrier 
between communities. The spoil banks 
become breeding places for rodents 
and predatory wild animals. The run 
off water from the spoil banks and the 
overflow during flood periods from the 
pools of stagnant water pollutes the 
streams which flow through adjoining 
property. Long established drainage 
systems are destroyed. The value of 
adjacent lands is substantially reduced. 
We urge the Association to support 
any practical plan which may be pre- 
sented for protection against the waste 
and destruction of our resources by 
strip mining operations. 


XX. DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Farmers almost unanimously oppose 
the use of so-called daylight saving 
time during the summer months. 
Many farm operations, particularly at 
harvest time, are dependent upon the 
sun and cannot be moved forward 
with the hands of the clock. The use 
of two standards of time results in 
confusion, disrupts community life 
and activities and severely handicaps 
farmers in the performance of many 
farm operations. 

We urge the Association and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to 
support efforts to secure the use of 
standard time and outlaw the use of 
daylight saving time. If the use of 
daylight saving time is not otherwise 
outlawed, we favor and request the 
Association to sponsor legislation pro- 
viding for a statewide referendum on 
the question of barring the use of day- 
light saving time in Illinois. 


em 
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A group of University of Chicago agricultural economics and political science students 
listen intently to farmers speaking their minds before an open hearing of the IAA resolu- 
Left to right: Mrs. and Mr. Walter Kirchner, Kenosha, Wis.; Daniel 
Lester P. Wohlers, Yakima, Wash.; 


tions committee. 
M. Ogden, Spokane, Wash.; 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 


of lack of transportation. In a to 
guarantee every pupil in non-high ter- 
ritory an opportunity to attend high 
school, and to eliminate certain irregu- 
larities now existing, we will sponsor 
or support legislation to require each 
board of a non-high district to provide 
transportation for its pupils to a fully 
recognized public high school that 
seems in the judgment of the non-high 
board to be most convenient and acces- 
sible. 


XIll. CONSERVATION TRAINING 


Additional emphasis must be placed 
on conservation of the soil and other 
natural resources. The continued ex- 
ploitation of these resources will even- 
tually lower our standard of living. 

It is important that school children 
be properly instructed in the conser- 
vation and appreciation of all our 
natural resources. Teachers should be 
required to have conservation train- 
ing 

We pledge the support of the As- 
sociation in the promotion of conserva- 
tion instruction in our elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges. 


XIV. BRUCELLOSIS CONTROL 


The control of bovine brucellosis is 
of vital concern to all producers of 
cattle in Hlinois. Commendable prog- 
ress has been made in recent years to- 
ward the control of this disease. The 

United States Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation has proposed a uniform bru- 
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IAA Vice President Floyd E. Morris (above) 

reads aloud the proposed IAA resolutions 

as they were presented to the voting dele- 
gates for their approval or disapproval. 


cellosis control program which has the 
approval of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Most of the 
Illinois Bang’s Disease Control Law 
is in agreement with the proposed uni- 
form program. There are, however, 
some desirable features in this plan 
which are not in the Illinois law. We 
recommend that the Illinois law be 
modified to conform generally with 
the proposed uniform program. 

We will support amendments to our 
(1) all cattle 
owners In a given area to participate 
in the program when a substantial ma- 
jority of the owners in such area are 


law which will require 


and Howard Friedman, 


cooperating under the program, (2) 
the permanent identification of in- 
fected reactor animals, and (3) more 
stringent regulations governing the 
sale of cattle within the state. 


XV. 4-H PREMIUMS 


We recognize that 4-H club work is 
an outstanding rural project and that 
Illinois has a record which is enviable. 
Our organization has been and will 
continue to be a staunch supporter of 
4-H projects and 4-H activities. County 
Farm and Home Bureaus have con- 
tributed liberally through direct pay- 
ment for the services of county 4-H 
leaders, travel costs, supplies, office 
expense and cash premiums. 

For several years, Illinois 4-H club 
shows have been allotted premium 
money from state funds to the extent 
of $2.20 for each member enrolled in 
boys work and $1.20 for each member 
enrolled in girls work, with a limita- 
tion of $1,000 per county applicable to 
boys work and $480 to girls work. 

The state funds are not suffictent to 
provide awards comparable to pre- 
miums recently awarded in junior 
classes at county fairs and local shows 
not restricted to 4-H members. We 
favor raising state contributions by in- 
creasing the amount allowed per 
member enrolled and through removal 
of the county limitation features. 
Higher premiums will stimulate future 
growth and development of 4-H club 
work. We pledge the support of the 
Association in securing these funds. 


XVI. COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE BUILDING 


The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion vigorously supported the establish- 
ment of a College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois. A 
small first-year class has been enrolled 
and instruction in the professional col- 
lege has begun. However, the physi- 
cal facilities for the proper training of 
students are entirely inadequate. Im- 
mediate action should he taken to pro- 
vide these essential facilities. We will 
sponsor emergency legislation in the 
next General Assembly making an 
appropriation for the construction of 
this urgently needed building. 


XVII. HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


The present facilities for home eco- 
nomics training at the University of 
Illinois are inadequate in space and 
efficient arrangement. Scientific infor- 
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mation available to Illinois homemak- 
ers is restricted under existing condi- 
tions because of research limitations. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion will join with the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation in sponsoring in 
the next General Assembly a legisla- 
tive appropriation for a new home 
economics building. 


XVIII. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND LABORATORY BUILDINGS 


The agricultural engineering depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture is 
handicapped by poor housing and in- 
adequate facilities. Even though agri- 
cultural engineers are in great de- 
mand, few Illinois students specialize 
in this field. I[llinois farms are high- 
ly mechanized and our farmers look to 
the college for guidance in the selec- 
tion, care and maintenance of their 
machinery. 

To keep pace with developments in 
the field of agriculture, our university 
also needs laboratory space for ali 
phases of agricultural research. Present 
facilities are not adequate for modern 
scientific research. 

We will support legislation for the 
construction of both agricultural en- 
gineering and agricultural laboratory 
buildings at the University of IIli- 
nois. 


Right: M. G. Lambert, Hancock county, 
presents an idea at an open hearing for 
farmers before the IAA resolutions commit- 
tee during the IAA annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. Below: Voting delegates follow 
closely the reading of the resolutions by 
IAA Vice President Floyd £. Morris. IAA 
resolutions must meet with the approval of 
the voting delegates. Below, right: Charles 
Haller, Peoria county, appears before the 
committee during open hearings. 


XIX. STRIP MINING 


The productivity of large acreages 
of farm lands has been destroyed by 
strip mining operations. Many addi- 
tional thousands of acres are leased for 
future strip mining operations. These 
lands will be lost as a source of tax- 
able wealth for the support of govern- 
mental institutions. The areas left 
after strip mining form a_ barrier 
between communities. The spoil banks 
become breeding places for rodents 
and predatory wild animals. The run 
off water from the spoil banks and the 
overflow during flood periods from the 
pools of stagnant water pollutes the 
streams which flow through adjoining 
property. Long established drainage 
systems are destroyed. The value of 
adjacent lands is substantially reduced. 
We urge the Association to support 
any practical plan which may be pre- 
sented for protection against the waste 
and. destruction of our resources by 
strip mining operations. 
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XX. DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Farmers almost unanimously oppose 
the use of so-called daylight saving 
time during the summer months. 
Many farm operations, particularly at 
harvest time, are dependent upon the 
sun and cannot be moved forward 
with the hands of the clock. The use 
of two standards of time results in 
confusion, disrupts community life 
and activities and severcly handicaps 
farmers in the performance of many 
farm operations. 

We urge 
Amcrican Farm Bureau Federation to 


the Association and the 


support efforts to secure the use of 
standard time and outlaw the use of 
If the use of 


daylight saving time is not otherwise 


daylight saving time 


outlawed, we favor and request the 
Association to sponsor legislation pro- 
viding for a statewide referendum on 
the question of barring the use of day- 


light saving time in Hlinois. 


Terry Colangelo (left), a reporter for the Chicago Sun-Times questions Douglas county 

women about leisure time activities of Illinois farm women during IAA convention. The 

Douglas women are (left to right) Mrs. Frank Stenger, Mrs. S$. E. Madix, and Mrs. Marvin 
Coykendall. 


LOCKERS ... 


(Continued from page 34) 


the servicing of a large number of 
home units. 

Dana Cryder, Kendall county, presi- 
dent of Illinois Cooperative Locker 
Service, called on county companies to 
work closely with the state locker or- 
ganization, particularly in the purchase 
of supplies. He said that savings on 
such items as containers are increased 
materially when they can be purchased 
in carload lots, which only the state 
company, buying for a number of mem- 
ber companies, is in a position to do. 

Several changes and additions to the 
services offered by the state company 
were mentioned by Pidcock during the 
annual meeting of the locker associa- 
tion. 

Last spring Robert E. Montgomery 
was employed as a consulting engineer 
and B. L. Williams in charge of in- 
spection and maintenance service. 

These state engineers have visited 
each member company plant in the 
state and have made a survey of re- 
frigeration equipment in use in each 
locker and slaughter plant, as a basis 
for planning a regular inspection and 
service program. 

A program has been started to stand- 
ardize on carton and wrapping materi- 
als to be handled by the state company 
in order to allow it to buy in car- 
load lots and receive larger discounts. 

The financial condition of most 
locker plants continued on a sound 
basis, Pidcock indicated. He pointed 
out that gross income increased about 
enough throughout the state to com- 
pensate for the increase in operating 
expenses, 

Total gross income increased 16 per 
cent giving an average income of 
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$29.74 per locker, while total operat- 
ing expenses increased 18 per cent to 
an average of $27.09 per locker. After 
deduction of income and other taxes, 
net savings averaged $2.65 per locker. 


RURAL YOUTH ... 


(Continued from page 39) 


was served in Champaign by the Alpha 
Gamma Rho fraternity of which Rex 
Emory, one of our outgoing com- 
mitteemen, is a member. 

An important recommendation was 
made and unanimously passed by the 
coordination committee which is made 
up of the IAA state committee and the 
Farm and Home Week and state camp 
continuation committee representatives. 
The recommendation reads: “When 
Rural Youthers marry they are not 


eligible to participate from the date - 


of their marriage in any Rural Youth 
activities of sports festivals, skilled 
drivers’ contests, folk festivals, talk 
fests, election of state committees, or 
any other competitive activities.” It 
recommended, ‘“That the motion be given 
publicity through the University of 
Illinois and IAA press channels and 
that publicity be channelled through 
the specific statewide activities men- 
tioned in the motion.” 

The Rural Youth breakfast was 
attended by 161 Rural Youth members 
and adult leaders, At this breakfast our 
Canadian guests answered many ques- 
tions asked by Illinois Rural Youth 
delegates. 

Rural Youth’s final part in the activ- 
ities of the annual meeting of the IAA 
was in the organization conference in 
which Ruth Huser, Rex Emory, and 
Glenn Niehaus took part in the “Vapoo 
Clinic.” The new state committee was 
introduced. 


Long-Range 
Farm Program 
— What is It? 


. (Continued from page 9) 


level of price supports to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Some flexibility is needed because the 
direction of production for all farm 
products will not necessarily respond 
in the same way to the same price su 
ort schedules. This provision could 
misused to the advantage of some 
products over others and cost the tax- 
payers large sums of money, but a wise 
Secretary of Agriculture would not de- 
part from the price supports in the act 
except in real emergency. 

Following Dr. Case’s discussion of 
the farm program, Earl C. Smith, for- 
mer IAA president, was asked by con- 
ference chairman K. T. Smith for com- 
ment. 

The former IAA leader said that he 
had read several versions of the present 
legislation as it was being developed 
and also appeared at one of the com- 
mittee hearings on farm legislation 
held at Peoria by the Senate agricul- 
tural committee, 

Smith said that he did not agree with 
some who were suggesting 100 per cent 

rice supports. He suggested that the 
egislation be amended so as to make 
the principle of the Steagall Amend- 
ment operate the first year of the pro- 
gram and then let the flexible provision 
operate the next year. He recommended 
that a good strong floor be provided 
in the first year. 

Smith’s other comment was that 
good, sound business principles can be 
crucified by poor management or un- 
sympathetic or neglectful administra- 
tion. He suggested that Farm Bureau 
leaders get their legislation in reason- 
able shape and then give some author- 
ity to administrators to go ahead with 
it. 

Dr. T. K. Cowden, director of re- 
search for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, who discussed stabilizing 
prices through money and credit pol- 
icies, said that monetary systems must 
be reviewed in the light of current con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Cowden asserted that such a re- 
view must be made by a bi-partisan 
monetary commission, He added that 
a monetary system won't serve all our 
ills, but it can alleviate a “1929-33.” 
He reminded his listeners of the Bibli- 
cal proverb that the love of money is 
the root of all evil, and said that he 
was sure farmers were sincerely inter- 
ested in seeing that money does not 
become the root of our economic ills. 
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‘Blue Seal helps get high hatches of strong chicks. 


BLUE SEAL 
BREEDER 
FEEDS 


The hatchability of eggs and the strength, vigor and early growth of 
chicks hatched from these eggs will depend on the completeness of the 


ration fed the breeding hens. 


Blue Seal Breeder feeds are especially fortified to meet the critical 


needs of the flock which produces hatching eggs. 


FOLLOW ONE OF THESE BLUE SEAL FEEDING METHODS 


BREEDER SUPPLEMENT ‘‘FREE CHOICE” 


Free access to Blue Seal Breeder Supplement and farm 
grains is allowed the hens at all times. This eliminates 
grinding and mixing and allows the hens to balance 
their own ration according to individual requirements. 


BREEDER MASH AND GRAIN 


Blue Seal Breeder Mash is kept before the flock at all 
times and whole farm grains are fed. Where plenty of farm 
grains are available an economical breeder mash can be 
made by mixing ground grains with Blue Seal Breeder 
Supplement according to directions on the tag. 


FEED YOUR BREEDING FLOCK THE BLUE SEAL WAY FOR 
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e HUSKY, VIGOROUS CHICKS 
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Terry Colangelo (left), a reporter for the Chicago Sun-Times questions Douglas county 

women about leisure time activities of Illinois farm women during IAA convention. The 

Douglas women are (left to right) Mrs. Frank Stenger, Mrs. S. E. Madix, and Mrs. Marvin 
Coykendall. 


LOCKERS... 


(Continued from page 34) 


the servicing of a large number of 
home units. 

Dana Cryder, Kendall county, presi- 
dent of Illinois Cooperative Locker 
Service, called on county companies to 
work closely with the state locker or- 
ganization, particularly in the purchase 
of supplies. He said that savings on 
such items as containers are increased 
materially when they can be purchased 
in carload lots, which only the state 
company, buying for a number of mem- 
ber companies, is in a position to do. 

Several changes and additions to the 
services offered by the state company 
were mentioned by Pidcock during the 
annual meeting of the locker associa- 
tion. 

Last spring Robert E. Montgomery 
was employed as a consulting engineer 
and B. L. Williams in charge of in- 
spection and maintenance service. 

These state engineers have visited 
each member company plant in the 
state and have made a survey of re- 
frigeration equipment in use in each 
locker and slaughter plant, as a basis 
for planning a regular inspection and 
service program. 

A program has been started to stand- 
ardize on carton and wrapping materi- 
als to be handled by the state company 
in order to allow it to buy in car- 
load lots and receive larger discounts. 

The financial condition of most 
locker plants continued on a sound 
basis, Pidcock indicated. He painted 
out that gross income increased about 
enough throughout the state to com- 
pensate for the increase in operating 
expenses, 

Total gross income increased 16 per 
cent giving an average income of 
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$29.74 per locker, while total operat- 
ing expenses increased 18 per cent to 
an average of $27.09 per locker. After 
deduction of income and other taxes, 
net savings averaged $2.65 per locker. 


RURAL YOUTH... 
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was served in Champaign by the Alpha 
Gamma Rho fraternity of which Rex 
Emory, one of our outgoing com- 
mitteemen, 1s a member. 

An important recommendation was 
made and unanimously passed by the 
coordination committee which is made 
up of the IAA state committee and the 
Farm and Home Week and state camp 
continuation committee representatives. 
The recommendation reads: ‘When 
Rural Youthers marry they are not 
eligible to participate from the date 
of their marriage in any Rural Youth 
activities of sports festivals, skilled 
drivers’ contests, folk festivals, talk 
fests, election of state committees, or 
any other competitive activities.” It 
recommended, “That the motion be given 
publicity through the University of 
Illinois and IAA press channels and 
that publicity be channelled through 
the specific statewide activities men- 
tioned in the motion.” 

The Rural Youth breakfast was 
attended by 161 Rural Youth members 
and adult leaders. At this breakfast our 
Canadian guests answered many ques- 
tions asked by Illinois Rural Youth 
delegates. 

Rural Youth's final part in the activ- 
ities of the annual meeting of the IAA 
was in the organization conference in 
which Ruth Huser, Rex Emory, and 
Glenn Niehaus took part in the ““Vapoo 
Clinic.” The new state committee was 
introduced, 


Long-Range 
Farm Program 
— What is It? 


(Continued from page 9) 


level of price supports to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Some flexibility is needed because the 
direction of production for all farm 
products will not necessarily respond 
in the same way to the same price sup- 
port schedules. This provision could 
be misused to the advantage of some 
products over others and cost the tax- 
payers large sums of money, but a wise 
Secretary of ‘Agriculture would not de- 
part from the price supports in the act 
except in real emergency. 

Following Dr. Case’s discussion of 
the farm program, Earl C. Smith, for- 
mer IAA president, was asked by con- 
ference chairman K, T. Smith for com- 
ment. 

The former IAA leader said that he 
had read several versions of the present 
legislation as it was being developed 
and also appeared at one of the com- 
mittee hearings on farm legislation 
held at Peoria by the Senate agricul- 
tural committee. 

Smith said that he did not agree with 
some who were suggesting 100 per cent 
price supports. He suggested that the 
legislation be amended so as to make 
the principle of the Steagall Amend- 
ment operate the first year of the pro- 
gram and then let the flexible provision 
operate the next year. He recommended 
that a good strong floor be provided 
in the first year. 

Smith’s other comment was _ that 
good, sound business principles can be 
crucified by poor management or un- 
sympathetic or neglectful administra- 
tion. He suggested that Farm Bureau 
leaders get their legislation in reason- 
able shape and then give some author- 
ity to administrators to go ahead with 
it. 

Dr. T. K. Cowden, director of re- 
search for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, who discussed stabilizing 
prices through money and credit pol- 
icies, said that monetary systems must 
be reviewed in the light of current con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Cowden asserted that such a re- 
view must be made by a bi-partisan 
monetary commission, He added that 
a monetary system won't serve all our 
ills, but it can alleviate a “1929-33.” 
He reminded his listeners of the Bibli- 
cal proverb that the love of money is 
the root of all evil, and said that he 
was sure farmers were sincerely inter- 
ested in seeing that money does not 
become the root of our economic ills. 
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Blue Seal helps get high hatches of strong chicks. 
The hatchability of eggs and the strength, vigor and early growth of 
chicks hatched from these eggs will depend on the completeness of the 
ration fed the breeding hens. 

Blue Seal Breeder feeds are especially fortified to meet the critical 
needs of the flock which produces hatching eggs. 


BREEDER SUPPLEMENT ‘‘FREE CHOICE”’ BREEDER MASH AND GRAIN 


Free access to Blue Seal Breeder Supplement and farm Blue Seal Breeder Mash is kept before the flock at all 
times and whole farm grains are fed. Where plenty of farm 
— a2 grains are available an economical breeder mash can be 
grinding and mixing and allows the hens to balance made by mixing ground grains with Blue Seal Breeder 


their own ration according to individual requirements. Supplement according to directions on the tag. 
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INSURANCE .... 


(Continued from page 11) 


and 10 per cent on wind storm have 
been maintained during the year, ac- 
cording to J. H. Kelker, manager. A 
dividend ef 40 per cent was paid on 
1947 hail insurance compared to 25 
per cent in 1946. 

With the tremendous losses suffered 
by farmers during the past season, it is 
very doubtful if any dividends will be 
declared on hail policies this year. 
“There is one thing you can always 
depend on in the Farm Bureau com- 
panies,” Richardson said. “If there is 
a savings in any year on coverages, this 
savings will be returned to members.” 


MARKETING CO-OP 


(Continued from page 36) 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Livestock Producers Association has been 
empowered to employ a full-time man- 
ager. 

It is proposed that after a manager 
has been appointed, a complete study 
and analysis be conducted on all types 
of livestock marketing in Illinois — with 
emphasis on hogs. 

It has been recommended also that 
the new agency continue in the develop- 
ment of a stocker and feeder program in 
Illinois, a program already underway. 

It has also been suggested by the IAA 
committee making the coordination study 
that the new organization be given the 
duty of gathering current market infor- 
mation from all sources for the benefit 
of the cooperative marketing agencies in 
Illinois. This would not duplicate work 


now being carried on by the National 
Livestock Producers Association. 

Financing of the Illinois Livestock 
Producers Association will be made by 
payment of a fee on a per car basis. The 
rate will be $1 for a single and $1.50 
for a double-decked car shipped by rail, 
and an equivalent fee for livestock 
ere by truck. This should make 
available annually an estimated $40,000 
to finance the new cooperative. 


DISEASE CONTROL 


(Continued from page 27) 


pointed out that Illinois is one of the 
leading states with animals blood tested 
for Bang’s disease. His division he 
said is doing its best and will try to do 
even more in the control of animal dis- 
ease. 

Dr. Howlett pointed out the minor 
differences that exist between the IIli- 
nois Bang’s disease control law and 
the proposed national uniform pro- 
gram. He expressed the opinion that 
in most cases he would favor the adop- 
tion by Illinois of the provisions in- 
cluded in the national program. 


Brand Reactors 


Dr. Graham discussed the training 
of veterinarians in Illinois through the 
new College of Veterinary Medicine at 
the University of Illinois, 

Swinford expressed the opinion that 
better regulations were needed on 
Bang’s disease and said he thought re- 
actors should be branded. 

Dr. Dykstra pointed out the need 
for more confidence and understanding 
in scientific investigations and warned 
against the imposition of restrictions 
upon the use of experimental animals. 


Chatting during the annual conference of the Iilinols Livestock Marketing Association 

are (left to right), J. J. Coultas, Scott county; L. J. Todt, Montgomery; Willard Jones, 

president of indianapolis (indiana) Producers; Carl M. Johnson, DeKalb; and B. C. Full- 
ing, Crawford. 


HOME BUREAU 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 35) 


and are not nervous and upset when the 
table is set for company. 

Several seasonal arrangements were 
made. Dried leaves, teazel and the dried 
flower heads from weeds were used on 


While their husbands discuss farm prob- 

lems at IAA convention, Mrs. Merlin Fores- 

man (left) and Mrs. Edward Blender, both 

of Henderson county, look over the latest 
styles in new hats. 


a brown pottery plate. For a Thanks- 
giving table a basket was tipped on its 
side with fruits and vegetables spilling 
out signifying the over abundance of the 
harvest. A Christmas arrangement was 
made by placing several foot high 
branches of pine on needlepoint holders 
on a wooden plaque. Behind the pine 
branches were placed three tall white 
candles. In front was placed a white 
figurine of a fawn. The result was quite 
different from the usual red and green 
Christmas decoration. 

Suggestive of New Year's was the pot- 
tery head of a young girl placed on a 
teakwood stand. Behind the head were 

ine branches with very tall white candles 

hind them. The front of the arrange- 
ment might be a circlet of low white 
flowers or candles. Evergreen may be 
runed at Christmas time to furnish the 
Rise for many delightful arrangements 
that are very inexpensive. A foundation 
arrangement may be made which will 
keep for many weeks, This may be 
varied by the use of flowers or berries, 
changing them as they fade or become 
tiresome. 

The afternoon was concluded with a 
visit to the Art Institute to see the Amer- 
ican Rooms in Miniature exhibit by Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne.. These were ac- 
curate reproductions of rooms in Amer- 
ican homes made on the scale of one 
inch to the foot. Most of the rooms 
were from Colonial homes but there were 
a few contemporary rooms. 
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ETS STRETCH IT TO A 365-DAY WEEK 


STRETCHING Fire Prevention Week into 365 
days is the ONLY way to stop farm fires before they 
start. Fires don’t appear on schedule — just during the 
seven days that we’ve set aside to be most on guard. They 
break out EVERY HOUR of EVERY DAY the whole 
year ’round. Unless we’re constantly on the alert every 
day of the 365, farm fires will continue to strike when 
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The added protection of a Country Mutual Fire in- 


Thousands of Farm Bureau members have come to rely 
completely upon their own company — Country Mu- 
tual Fire — for that extra measure of safety made avail- 
able especially to them at the lowest possible rates. 


F ; R F surance policy will make you doubly safe from fire losses. 
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and 10 per cent on wind storm have 
been maintained during the year, ac- 
cording to J. H. Kelker, manager. A 
dividend of 40 per cent was paid on 
1947 hail insurance compared to 25 
per cent in 1946. 

With the tremendous losses suffered 
by farmers during the past season, it is 
very doubtful if any dividends will be 
declared on hail policies this year. 
“There is one thing you can always 
depend on in the Farm Bureau com- 
panies,” Richardson said. “If there is 
a savings in any year on coverages, this 
savings will be returned to members.” 
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The board of directors of the Illinois 
Livestock Producers Association has been 
empowered to employ a full-time man- 
ager. 

It is proposed that after a manager 
has been appointed, a complete study 
and analysis be conducted on all types 
of livestock marketing in Ilinois — with 
emphasis on hogs. 

It has been recommended also that 
the new agency continue in the develop- 
ment of a stocker and feeder program in 
Illinois, a program already underway. 


It has also been suggested by the IAA 
committee making the coordination study 
that the new organization be given the 
duty of gathering current market infor- 
mation from all sources for the benefit 
of the cooperative marketing agencies in 
Illinois. This would not duplicate work 


now being carried on by the National 
Livestock Producers Association. 

Financing of the Illinois Livestock 
Producers Association will be made by 
payment of a fee on a per car basis. The 
rate will be $1 for a single and $1.50 
for a double-decked car shipped by rail, 
and an equivalent fee for livestock 
shipped by truck. This should make 
available annually an estimated $40,000 
to finance the new cooperative. 
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pointed out that Illinois is one of the 
leading states with animals blood tested 
for Bang’s disease. His division he 
said is doing its best and will try to do 
even more in the control of animal dis- 
ease. 

Dr. Howlett pointed out the minor 
differences that exist between the IIli- 
nois Bang’s disease control law and 
the proposed national uniform pro- 
gram. He expressed the opinion that 
in most cases he would favor the adop- 
tion by Illinois of the provisions in- 
cluded in the national program. 


Brand Reactors 


Dr. Graham discussed the training 
of veterinarians in Illinois through the 
new College of Veterinary Medicine at 
the University of Illinois. 

Swinford expressed the opinion that 
better regulations were needed on 
Bang’s disease and said he thought re- 
actors should be branded. 

Dr. Dykstra pointed out. the need 
for more confidence and understanding 
in scientific investigations and warned 
against the imposition of restrictions 
upon the use of experimental animals. 


Chatting during the annual conference of the Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
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and are not nervous and upset when the 
table is set for company. 

Several seasonal arrangements were 
made. Dried leaves, teazel and the dried 
flower heads from weeds were used on 


While their husbands discuss farm prob- 

lems at IAA convention, Mrs. Merlin Fores- 

man (left) and Mrs. Edward Blender, both 

of Henderson county, look over the latest 
styles in new hats. 


a brown pottery plate. For a Thanks- 
giving table a basket was tipped on its 
side with fruits and vegetables spilling 
out signifying the over abundance of the 
harvest. A Christmas arrangement was 
made by placing several foot high 
branches of pine on needlepoint holders 
on a wooden plaque. Behind the pine 
branches were placed three tall white 
candles. In front was placed a white 
figurine of a fawn. The result was quite 
different from the usual red and green 
Christmas decoration. 

Suggestive of New Year's was the pot- 
tery head of a young girl placed on a 
teakwood stand. Behind the head were 
pine branches with very tall white candles 
behind them. The front of the arrange- 
ment might be a circlet of low white 
flowers or candles. Evergreen may be 
pruned at Christmas time to furnish the 
basis for many delightful arrangements 
that are very inexpensive. A foundation 
arrangement may be made which will 
keep for many weeks. This may be 
varied by the use of flowers or berries, 
changing them as they fade or become 
tiresome. 

The afternoon was concluded with a 
visit to the Art Institute to see the Amer- 
ican Rooms in Miniature exhibit by Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne. These were ac- 
curate reproductions of rooms in Amer- 
ican homes made on the scale of one 
inch to the foot. Most of the rooms 
were from Colonial homes but there were 
a few contemporary rooms. 
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LET'S STRETCH IT TO A 365-DAY WEER 


STRETCHING Fire Prevention Week into 365 
days is the ONLY way to stop farm fires before they 
start. Fires don’t appear on schedule —— just during the 
seven days that we’ve set aside to be most on guard. They 
break out EVERY HOUR of EVERY DAY the whole 
year ’round. Unless we’re constantly on the alert every 
day of the 365, farm fires will continue to strike when 


least expected . . . and where you thought it couldn’t 
O U N T R Y happen to you. 
Mutual 


The added protection of a Country Mutual Fire in- 

surance policy will make you doubly safe from fire losses. 

F A R EF Thousands of Farm Bureau members have come to rely 
completely upon their own company —- Country Mu- 


Company tual Fire — for that extra measure of safety made avail- 


able especially to them at the lowest possible rates. 


University of Ill. Library 
Urbana, Ill. 


‘What chance has a little fella like me to make any plans at all — 
when Daddy has the whole year mapped out in advance with 
Farm Bureau. First, in the spring, he'll buy our seed, fertilizers, 
tractor oil and all that, cooperatively, with other Farm Bureau 
members. Then the summer work routine begins, with all these 
newfangled improvements that save so much time and effort! 
In the fall, more Farm Bureau plans to sell grain and livestock 
cooperatively. Makes more money that way, he says. Fire, life 
and auto insurance purchased the same way — from companies 
owned cooperatively by Farm Bureau members. 


"No matter what New Year's resolutions I'd 


Mkbin ots come up with, Daddy would have it all taken 
~ care of through Farm Bureau. Guess I'll just 


AGRICULTURAL have to wait until my turn comes . . . until my 
ASSOCIATION — resolutions can be as concrete as his. Of 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS course, Farm Bureau would be in my plans 
too." 


O1S - AGRICULTURAL - ASSOCIATION 
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Those streets aren't paved with gold, Son, 
even in your dreams. But the far-off places that 
you hope to see ... your college education... 
a home of your own — all can come to life some 
day now that Dad has assured your future in 
Country Life. 


Today's small investment in a Country Life 
insurance policy is the greatest gift that your Dad 
could give to his family. So many plans to choose 
from, each one making sure of the things he wants 
you to have. 


Your Country Life representative can tell 
your Dad what types of insurance are best 
adapted to his income, his family needs. He'll be 
surprised how inexpensive it is to make sure of 
ALL your dreams. 
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Gold Bricks 


By President C. B. Shuman 


AVE YOU EVER been tempted to buy a “sure thing?” 
Gold mining stock, oil leases, Florida real estate, 
lottery tickets or other ‘gold bricks.” The lure 

of getting “something for nothing” 
is age old in its temptations and de- 
lusions. Farmers are not gullible; 
they know that for everything they 
get they must give something in re- 
turn. This rule applies to the favors 
and guarantees of government as 
well as to those from any other 
source. 

TODAY FARMERS are being 
tempted with another sure thing. 
It is imperative that we examine 
the various price support proposals carefully. 

SUPPOSE YOU WERE asked, “Do you want the gov- 
ernment to support farm prices at 90 per cent of par- 
ity?”’ The easy but thoughtless answer would be “‘yes.” 
However, most Illinois farmers will want to weigh 
well the consequences of going the route of high, 
rigid government fixed prices. What does it involve? 

IF WE TURN TO government for high support prices, 
then we must be prepared for rigid crop controls to 
protect the government from heavy financial loss that 
would result from excessive production and surpluses. 
Experience with the potato support program proves 
that taxpayers will not permit the expenditure of bil- 
lions of federal monies to destroy our surplus crops— 
surpluses that would certainly come with unlimited 
production at a high guaranteed price. 

OUR EXPERIENCE with acreage controls during the 
thirties demonstrated that they didn’t cut production 
to any great extent. The only way to make a 90 per 
cent of parity price guarantee program effective would 
be through the imposition of marketing quotas on 
every type of crop and livestock enterprise in America. 


THIS WOULD MEAN that each farmer would be 
visited annually by a federal government agent and told 
exactly how many pounds of grain, livestock, milk and 
other crops that he would be permitted to sell during 
the year. Heavy fines or prison terms would await 
those who ignored these orders. A vast army of secret 
agents would be needed to police six million independ- 
ent farmers. 

IN ENGLAND, under a similar plan to regulate all 
farm production, repeat violators of the quota rules are 
forced to leave their own farms in favor of more “‘co- 
operative” operators selected by government agents. 
There is another danger that should be considered. 
It is quite possible that a 90 per cent of parity govern- 
ment support price would prove to be a ceiling as well 
as a floor and result in drastically reducing farm income 
during years of short production. Before we accept 
this 90 per cent gold brick it would seem wiser to 
consider some alternate plan. 


Charles B. Shuman 


(Continued on page 30) 


Aériculture at the Crossroads 


The year 1949 appears to be a year of great decision on issues of vital concern to 
farmers as the nation moves toward a long-range farm program. 


OR American agriculture the year 

1949 could well be one of great 

decisions. It is certain to be a year 

when agricultural policies and pro- 

grams will be discussed and debated. 
It is equally certain that the Farm Bureau 
will have to use its ever-increasing influ- 
ence in establishing and protecting a 
sound, workable farm program. 


The battle lines are already forming. 
On one side are the advocates of a rigid 
fixed price support system with detailed 
controls on the producer. On the other 
side are those favoring the flexible price 
support system with a minimum of pro- 
duction control. 


The flexible support system is part of 
the Agricultural Act of 1948 which the 
American Farm Bureau Federation helped 
to have passed by Congress in the sum- 
mer of 1948. The Illinois Agricultural 
Association is on the side of the flexible 
support system because it is believed to be 
sound and in the best interests of the 
farmer. 

At the 30th annual meeting of the 


(Left) IAA President Charles B. Shuman 

greets Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 

Brannan at American Farm Bureau conven- 

tion. (Right) AFBF President Allan B. Kline 

is interviewed by Edward Hughes of the 
Wall Street Journal. 


. tural Act of 1948. 


American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Atlantic City in December of 1948, the 
major provisions of the Agricultural Act 
were endorsed by the voting delegates. 

The delegates in resolution said in 
part: 

“We commend Congress for its recog- 
nition of the need of a long-range farm 
program in the enactment of the Agricul- 
We believe that the 
major provisions of this Act, which pro- 
vide a modernized parity formula and 
variable price supports, are sound and in 
the best interests of American agriculture. 

In view of the clearly stated expressions 
of support for these principles embodied 
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By 
CRESTON FOSTER 
Editor, IAA Record 


in the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms, we urge continued bipartisan con- 
gressional support of the f siesmars provi- 

uring the com- 


sions of this legislation 
ing years.” 

While voicing support of the major 
provisions of the Act, the delegates in 
resolution authorized the board of direc- 
tors to seek such amendments to the Act 
as may be deemed to be in the interest of 
farm people and the national welfare. 

The delegates in resolution also pointed 
out that: 

“The flexible price-support program is 
One that recognizes the aesils of con- 
sumers as well as the rights and needs of 
producers. This is essential, for unless 
we can maintain a sound, workable farm 
program, circumstances similar to those 
which brought.disparity and ruin to farm- 
. after World War I may again pre- 
vail.” 

The long-term part of the Agricultural 
Act is due to become effective Jan. 1, 
1950. It stipulates that prices of basic 
farm commodities (wheat, corn, cotton, 
tice, tobacco and peanuts) shall be sup- 
ported at from 60 to 90 per cent of parity, 
depending on whether supplies are larger 
or smaller than normal. A 10-year mov- 
ing average basis for computing parity is 
also included in the law. 

Price supports of 90 per cent of parity 
are provided on the basic commodities 
and a few selected non-basic commodities 
through the crop year of 1949. In its 
resolutions at the convention, the Farm 
Bureau insisted that these commitments 
by the government for 1949 be kept. 
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Federation President Allan B. Kline in 
his annual convention address backed the 
Agricultural Act because it ‘‘was designed 
to fit a dynamic economy .. . . if a farmer 
wants a high standard of living he must 
protect the right to produce, with the re- 
sources at his command, the things best 
suited to market demand. These basic 
principles are sound. .” 

Sen. George D. Aiken, one of the au- 
thors of legislation contained in the Agri- 
cultural Act, told Farm Bureau folks at 
the convention that “agriculture is at the 
crossroads.” 

“We can take one road with its cost- 
plus guarantees and easy money for per- 
haps two years more, with the certainty 
that controls, quotas and penalties will 
then overtake us. 

“Or we can take the other road which 
leads to a long period of agricultural 


prosperity for America at a somewhat 


lower level, with the assurance that the 
farmer will remain free to run his own 
farm,” Senator Aiken said. 

He said that the Farm Bureau has long 
recognized this situation and went to 
work and got a long-range farm pro- 
gram adopted by Congress last summer. 
This program, now known as the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948, was secured in the 
face of predictions that it couldn’t be 
done, the Senator said in paying tribute 
to the Farm Bureau membership. 

“Now that legislation is threatened by 
the advocates of permanent incentive 
price supports for farm commodities,” 
Senator Aiken reported, “and the Farm 
Bureau again has its work cut out for it 
to defend and sustain those principles for 
which it has fought for many years.” 

Harold E, Stassen, former governor of 
Minnesota, whose address received much 
applause from the Farm Bureau conven- 


-More than 6,000 farm people attended the 


30th annual convention of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation in Atlantic City in 

December. This is a view of one of the 
general sessions. 


tion, said he favored flexible price sup- 
ports. 

It would not be for the best interests 
of either the farmers or the people as a 
whole to ask the government to support 
farm prices at 90 per cent of parity re- 
gardless of the size of the crop or the 
amount of carryover, Stassen said. 

“I therefore am opposed to 

(Continued on next page) 


any 


Ulinois farmers at Farm Bureau convention 

in Atlantic City check program on board- 

walk before entering session. Seated left 

to right are: T. H. Johnson, and E. E. Rade- 

macher. Standing are J. £. Stewart and 

F. B. Johnson. All are from Montgomery 
county. 


OR American agriculture the year 

1949 could well be one of great 

decisions. It is certain to be a year 

when agricultural policies and pro- 

grams will be discussed and debated. 
It is equally certain that the Farm Bureau 
will have to use its ever-increasing influ- 
ence in establishing and protecting a 
sound, w ble farm program. 

The battle lines are already forming. 
On one side are the advocates of a rigid 
fixed price support system with detailed 
controls on the producer. On the other 
side are those favoring the flexible price 
support system with a minimum of pro- 
duction control. 


& - 
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ériculture at the Crossroad 


The year 1949 appears to be a year of great decision on issues of vital concern to 
farmers as the nation moves toward a long-range farm program. 


The flexible support system is part of 
the Agricultural Act of 1948 which the 
American Farm Bureau Federation helped 
to have passed by Congress in the sum- 
mer of 1948. The Illinois Agricultural 
Association is on the side of the flexible 
support system because it is believed to be 
sound and in the best interests of the 
farmer. 

At the 30th annual meeting of the 


(Left) IAA President Charles B. Shuman 

greets Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 

Brannan at American Farm Bureau conven- 

tion. (Right) AFBF President Allan B. Kline 

is interviewed by Edward Hughes of the 
Wall Street Journal. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Atlantic City in December of 1948, the 
major provisions of the Agricultural Act 
were endorsed by the voting delegates. 

The delegates in resolution said in 
part: 

“We commend Congress for its recog- 
nition of the need of a long-range farm 
program in the enactment of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948. We believe that the 
major provisions of this Act, which pro- 
vide a modernized parity formula and 
variable price supports, are sound and in 
the best interests of American agriculture. 

In view of the clearly stated expressions 
of support for these principles embodied 
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in the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms, we urge continued bipartisan con- 
gressional support of the principal provi- 
sions of this legislation during the com- 
ing years.” 

While voicing support of the major 
provisions of the Act, the delegates in 
resolution authorized the board of direc- 
tors to seek such amendments to the Act 
as may be deemed to be in the interest of 
farm people and the national welfare. 

The delegates in resolution also pointed 
out that: 

“The flexible price-support program is 
one that recognizes the ees of con- 
sumers as well as the rights and needs of 
producers. This is essential, for unless 
we can maintain a sound, workable farm 
program, circumstances similar to those 
which brought disparity and ruin to farm- 
ers after World War I may again pre- 
vail.” 

The long-term part of the Agricultural 
Act is due to become effective Jan. 1, 
1950. It stipulates that prices of basic 
farm commodities (wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, tobacco and peanuts) shall be sup- 
ported at from 60 to 90 per cent of parity, 
depending on whether supplies are larger 
or smaller than normal. A 10-year mov- 
ing average basis for computing parity is 
also included in the law. 

Price supports of 90 per cent of parity 
are provided on the basic commodities 
and a few selected non-basic commodities 
through the crop year of 1949. In its 
resolutions at the convention, the Farm 
Bureau insisted that these commitments 
by the government for 1949 be kept. 
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Federation President Allan B. Kline in 
his annual convention address backed the 
Agricultural Act because it “was designed 
to fit a dynamic economy... . if a farmer 
wants a high standard of living he must 
protect the right to produce, with the re- 
sources at his command, the things best 
suited to market demand. These basic 
principles are sound. .” 

Sen. George D. Aiken, one of the au- 
thors of legislation contained in the Agri- 
cultural Act, told Farm Bureau folks at 
the convention that “agriculture is at the 
crossroads.” 

“We can take one road with its cost- 
plus guarantees and easy money for per- 
haps two years more, with the certainty 
that controls, quotas and penalties will 
then overtake us. 

“Or we can take the other road which 
leads to a long period of agricultural 
prosperity for America at a somewhat 
lower level, with the assurance that the 
farmer will remain free to run his own 
farm,”’ Senator Aiken said. 

He said that the Farm Bureau has long 
recognized this situation and went to 
work and got a long-range farm pro- 
gram adopted by Congress last summer. 
This program, now known as the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948, was secured in the 
face of predictions that it couldn't be 
done, the Senator said in paying tribute 
to the Farm Bureau membership. 

“Now that legislation is threatened by 
the advocates of permanent incentive 
price supports for farm commodities,” 
Senator Aiken reported, ‘and the Farm 
Bureau again has its work cut out for it 
to defend and sustain those principles for 
which it has fought for many years.” 

Harold E. Stassen, former governor of 
Minnesota, whose address received much 
applause from the Farm Bureau conven- 


More than 6,000 farm people attended the 

30th annual convention of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation in Atlantic City in 

December. This is a view of one of the 
general sessions. 


tion, said he favored flexible price sup- 
ports. 

It would not be for the 
of either the farmers or the people as a 
whole to ask the government to support 
farm prices at 90 per cent of parity re 
gardless of the size of the crop or the 
amount of carryover, Stassen said. 
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Illinois farmers at Farm Bureau convention 
in Atlantic City check program on board- 


walk before entering session. Seated left 

to right are: T. H. Johnson, and E. E. Rade- 

macher. Standing are J. £. Stewart and 

F. B. Johnson. All are from Montgomery 
county. 


Top: T. H. Lloyd, center, new IAA director, Macoupin county, chats with 
folks from his district at AFBF convention. Left, H. C. Irwin, Christian, and 
right, L. J. Todt, Montgomery. Center: B. L, Hornbeck, right, IAA assistant 
director of organization, received award certificate made fo Illinois for 
reaching its ‘‘two million member" goal for the second year from AFBF 
Secretary Wilfred Shaw. Bottom: IAA delegates to AFBF convention, 
front row, left to right, Elliott, Hughes, Gumm, President Shuman and 
Vice-President Morris. Back row, McKee, Webb, Eaton, Steffey and Curtiss. 
K. T. Smith was absent when picture was made. 
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amendment of the Hope-Aiken Bill (Agricultural Act 
of 1948) which would fix a continuing rigid 90 per cent 
support,” Stassen said. 

The former governor of Minnesota gave three reasons 
for his position. With rigid 90 per cent supports, he 
said, the only way to keep surpluses of some crops from 
breaking the entire program would be through detailed, 
regulated production by the government. Such supports 
also would encourage centralization of farming with 
larger units and result in the gradual disappearance of 
the family-sized farm. Rigid supports would also lead 
to more regulation, growing resentment from the people 
and failure of the farm program. 

“While I strongly advocate price supports, I urge that 
there should remain a degree of flexibility to permit the 
natural laws of supply and demand to have some effect 
on farming practices. 

“And by that same safeguard, we can insure a better 
measure of future public support for agricultural pro- 
grams and a greater freedom for those who are on the 
soil,” Stassen explained. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan in his ad- 
dress to the convention also had something to say about 
ptice supports. 

He said that while he believed in price supports as an 
important part of the farm pecarass they were only one 
part. When other parts of the program worked well 
the problem of supporting prices was not so hard. If the 
farmer can get fair prices in the market place without ac- 
tually using the support program, so much the better, 
Secretary Brannan said. 

” He also asserted that, “I consider it my job to help ob- 
tain and maintain parity at all times. If there is to be 
any downward adjustment to the national economy, we 
. We 


are not going to start this time with the farmer . . 
must make very sure that the farmer is not made the 
goat.” 
Secretary Brannan declared that the assis of the 
a 


American Farm Bureau Federation on farm legislation 
will be of great interest to him and to millions of people. 
Each farm organization, he said, has an important part to 
play in the work that lies ahead. 

Just before the convention opened, President Truman 
sent a message to all delegates in which he declared that 
“only when farmers have confidence in their markets and 
in their farm programs can the nation expect continua- 
tion of record crops.” He addressed his message “‘Fel- 
low Members of the Farm Bureau.” 

President Charles B. Shuman of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association was re-elected to the board of directors 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation as a repre- 
sentative of the middle western region. In this same re- 
gion, Curtis Hatch, Dodgeville, Wis., was elected to the 
board to succeed Frank W. White of Minnesota. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa, was elected 
president of the Associated Women of the Federation. 

Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas received the Federa- 
tion’s gold medal i distinguished service to agriculture. 
Senator Capper retired from the Senate after 30 years of 
service. The gold medal award has been given every 
year since 1929 to leaders who have performed outstand- 
ing services in advancing the well-being of farm people. 

One of the stirring scenes of the convention was the 
minute of silent tribute paid to the memory of Vernon C. 
Vaniman, of Illinois, midwest organization director for 
the Farm Bureau who died suddenly Nov. 30. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Top: T. H. Lloyd, center, new IAA director, Macoupin county, chats with 
folks from his district at AFBF convention. Left, H. C. Irwin, Christian, and 
right, L. J. Todt, Montgomery. Center: 8B. L. Hornbeck, right, |AA assistant 
director of organization, received award certificate made to Illinois for 
reaching its ‘“‘two million member" goal for the second year from AFBF 
Secretary Wilfred Shaw. Bottom: IAA delegates to AFBF convention, 
front row, left to right, Elliott, Hughes, Gumm, President Shuman and 
Vice-President Morris. Back row, McKee, Webb, Eaton, Steffey and Curtiss. 
K. T. Smith was absent when picture was made. 
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amendment of the Hope-Aiken Bill (Agricultural Act 
of 1948) which would fix a continuing rigid 90 per cent 
support,” Stassen said. 

The former governor of Minnesota gave three reasons 
for his position. With rigid 90 per cent supports, he 
said, the only way to keep surpluses of some crops from 
breaking the entire program would be through detailed, 
regulated production by the government. Such supports 
also would encourage centralization of farming with 
larger units and result in the gradual disappearance of 
the family-sized farm. Rigid supports would also lead 
to more regulation, growing resentment from the people 
and failure of the farm program. 

“While I strongly advocate price supports, I urge that 
there should remain a degree of flexibility to permit the 
natural laws of supply and demand to have some effect 
on farming practices. 

“And by that same safeguard, we can insure a better 
measure of future public support for agricultural pro- 
grams and a greater freedom for those who are on the 
soil,” Stassen explained. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan in his ad- 
dress to the convention also had something to say about 
price supports. 

He said that while he believed in price supports as an 
important part of the farm program they were only one 
part. When other parts of the program worked well 
the problem of supporting prices was not so hard. If the 
farmer can get fair prices in the market place without ac- 
tually using the support program, so much the better, 
Secretary Brannan said. 


He also asserted that, “I consider it my job to help ob- 
tain and maintain parity at all times. If there is to be 
any downward adjustment to the national economy, we 
are not going to start this time with the farmer ... We 
must make very sure that the farmer is not made the 
goat.” 


Secretary Brannan declared that the position of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on farm legislation 
will be of great interest to him and to millions of people. 
Each farm organization, he said, has an important part to 
play in the work that lies ahead. 

Just before the convention opened, President Truman 
sent a message to all delegates in which he declared that 
“only when farmers have confidence in their markets and 
in their farm programs can the nation expect continua- 
tion of record crops.’” He addressed his message “‘Fel- 
low Members of the Farm Bureau.” 

President Charles B. Shuman of the IHinois Agricul- 
tural Association was re-elected to the board of directors 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation as a repre- 
sentative of the middle western region. In this same re- 
gion, Curtis Hatch, Dodgeville, Wis., was elected to the 
board to succeed Frank W. White of Minnesota. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa, was elected 
president of the Associated Women of the Federation. 

Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas received the Federa- 
tion's gold medal for distinguished service to agriculture. 
Senator Capper retired from the Senate after 30 years of 
service. The gold medal award has been given every 
year since 1929 to leaders who have performed outstand- 
ing services in advancing the well-being of farm people. 

One of the stirring scenes of the convention was the 
minute of silent tribute paid to the memory of Vernon C. 
Vaniman, of Illinois, midwest organization director for 
the Farm Bureau who died suddenly Nov. 30. 
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ILL. GRAIN REORGANIZES 


IAA Co-op Reshapes Its Districts, Elects 
A New Board of Directors, and Absorbs A 


HANGES in the districts and in 

the number of directors elected to 

the board of the Illinois Grain 

Corporation were voted by stock 

holders of the company at a meet- 
ing held Jan. 14 at the Pere Marquette 
Hotel in Peoria. 

Changes in the districts have been un- 
der consideration for some time, Charles 
Schmitt, Logan county, president of the 
Illinois Grain Corporation, said at the 
meeting. He said that present and po- 
tential membership, the movement of 
grain to markets, the various grain grow- 
ing areas, and other factors were con- 
sidered in setting up the new districts. 

The districts from which directors are 
elected have been increased from six to 
eight under the new reapportionment. 
However, the number of directors has 
been decreased from 15 to 9. 

Previously two directors were elected 
from each district and three from the 
board of directors of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, a total of 15. Un- 
der the revised plan one director is 
elected from each district and one from 
the IAA board, a total of nine. 


The delegates also voted approval of 


Supply Cooperative in Reorganization Move 


a plan whereby the I.F.A. Elevators, Inc., 
will dissolve and their business taken 
over by the Illinois Grain Corporation. 
The board of the I.F.A. Elevators, Inc., 
agreed to dissolve prior to the Peoria 
meeting. 

Illinois Grain Corporation is a grain 
brokerage cooperative affiliated with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. It op- 
erates on the Chicago, Peoria, and St. 
Louis boards of trade. 

I.F.A. Elevators, Inc., was organized 
this summer as a central buying agency 
for cooperative elevators in central IIli- 
nois. Its state headquarters have been 
at Pontiac. 

The I.F.A. Elevators, Inc., will sell its 
assets to Illinois Grain Corporation and 
the latter organization will handle feed, 
fertilizers, and steel products for its 
members. 

One of the provisions involved in the 
reorganization is that membership in IIli- 
nois Grain Corporation will continue to 
have as its only limitation that members 
be true Capper-Volstead Cooperatives. 
Future changes in membership require- 
ments would be made only by voting 
members of Illinois Grain Corporation. 


NEW DISTRICTS 


Map shows new districts of Illinois Grain 
Corporation. Under reapportionment one 
director is elected from each of the dis- 
tricts and one appointed from IAA board. 


Members of the new board of direc- 
tors are: Sam Yergler, Iroquois county, 
district 1; Carl O. Johnson, Marshall, 2; 
Arthur Bertsche, Livingston, 3; Leo 
Worden, Hancock, 4; John McCabe, 


- Champaign, 5; Charles Schmitt, Logan, 


6; J. Fred Romine, Douglas, 7; John 
Butterfield, Christian, 8; and C. J. Elliott, 
LaSalle, IAA. Officers elected were: 
Schmitt, president; Romine, vice-presi- 
dent; and Butterfield, secretary. 

Leo Worden, Hancock county, was the 
only member elected to the new board of 
Illinois Grain Corporation who had not 
been a member of the old board. 

L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of market- 
ing, discussed the various changes in the 
program of Illinois Grain Corporation. 
“It will open the gate for grain coopera- 
tives to do a better job of grain market- 
ing,” he said. 

“We hope this merger will make our 
services available to an increasing num- 
ber of farmers. If it does, we can feel 
we have been successful in our attempt,” 
he concluded. 

Necessary changes in the legal struc- 


. ture of Illinois Grain Corporation were 


explained to the delegates by Paul E. 
Mathias of the IAA legal department. 
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ILLINOIS 
GRAIN 
TERMINALS 
PROGRAM 


Four County Companies 
Spend Million Dollars 

On Sub-terminal . 
Facilities 


HE steady growth of the Illinois 

Grain Terminals Company work- 

ing to tie the state together into a 

large, farmer-owned, grain mar- 

keting cooperative is shown on the 
adjoining map. 

Greatest growth is evident in the areas 
along the Illinois and Mississippi rivers 
where the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion grain marketing affiliate has set up 
sub-terminal river elevators at Morris, 
Lacon, Hennepin, Havana, and Dallas 
City. 

Grain originating at inland elevators 
and accumulated at the river sub-terminals 
will eventually be marketed through ter- 
minal elevators at Chicago and East St. 
Louis. Sites have been chosen on water- 
fronts in both cities. 

The Illinois Grain Terminals plan is 
designed to bring about a condition Ili- 
nois farmers have long hoped for—con- 
trol of some of the grain from their own 
farms to the processor. 

Grain producing areas have been or- 
ganized by counties and the counties by 
districts under the Illinois Grain Termi- 
nals plan now in operation. Four dis- 
tricts (see map) have been organized so 
far and all are in the north central area of 
the state—The Producers River Grain 
Company around Morris; The Prairie 
Grain Company around Ottawa, Henne- 
pin, and Lacon; The Havana River Grain 
Company around Havana; and The West- 
ern Illinois Grain Company around Dal- 
las City on the Mississippi river, 

These four companies already have 
spent about one million dollars to prepare 
sub-terminal facilities. Most of the 
money has been raised from stock pur- 
chased by inland elevators and farmers. 

At present a half million dollars is 
being raised for operating capital for the 
state company which has opened an office 
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RIVER GRAIN COMPANY 
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RIVER GRAIN COMPANY 
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XK LOCAL GRAIN-FARM BUREAU 
@& SERVICE COMPANIES 

IN GRAIN BUSINESS 


in Chicago under the management of Sam 
L. Hassell, a successful grain salesman in 
Chicago and Buffalo for many years. A 
branch office also has been opened at the 
eastern milling center at Buffalo. Termi- 
nal facilities in Chicago and the St. Louis 
area may be rented. If elevators are built, 
however, more capital may be needed. 
Plans are for a three-million bushel ca- 
acity elevator in Chicago and two mil- 
ion bushel elevator at East St. Louis. 
Besides the four district companies, 
there are 16 county grain companies, 
seven county service companies, and 11 
local elevator companies organized on a 
Farm Bureau-type cooperative basis. 
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LaFLEUR RESIGNS 


R EX LaFLEUR, manager of the 
Champaign office of Illinois Grain 
Corporation, resigned Jan. 15 because of 
ill health. Carl Kaiser of Alexander has 
been named acting manager. 

Kaiser started with Illinois Grain Cor- 
poration last July 1 and has been serving 
as relief branch office manager at Cham- 
paign and Jacksonville. He graduated 
from Illinois College at Jacksonville and 
studied at the University of Illinois. He 
taught at the Illinois School For The 
Blind at Jacksonville. 
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IAA Co-op Reshapes Its Districts, Elects 


Carl O. Johnson 


John Butterfield 


A New Board of Directors, and Absorbs A 


Supply Cooperative in Reorganization Move 


HANGES in the districts and in 

the number of directors elected to 

the board of the Illinois Grain 

Corporation were voted by stock 

holders of the company at a meet- 
ing held Jan. 14 at the Pere Marquette 
Hotel in Peoria. 

Changes in the districts have been un- 
der consideration for some time, Charles 
Schmitt, Logan county, president of the 
Illinois Grain Corporation, said at the 
meeting. He said that present and po- 
tential membership, the movement of 
grain to markets, the various grain grow- 
ing areas, and other factors were con- 
sidered in setting up the new districts. 

The districts from which directors are 
elected have been increased from six to 
eight under the new reapportionment. 


However, the number of directors has 
been decreased from 15 to 9. 
Previously two directors were elected 


from each district and three from the 
board of directors of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. a total of 15. Un- 
der the revised plan one director is 
elected from each district and one from 
the IAA board, a total of nine. 

The delegates also voted approval of 


a plan whereby the I.F.A. Elevators, Inc., 
will dissolve and their business taken 
over by the Illinois Grain Corporation. 
The board of the I.F.A. Elevators, Inc., 
agreed to dissolve prior to the Peoria 
meeting. 

Illinois Grain Corporation is a grain 
brokerage cooperative affiliated with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. It op- 
erates on the Chicago, Peoria, and St. 
Louis boards of trade. 

I.F.A. Elevators, Inc., was organized 
this summer as a central buying agency 
for cooperative elevators in central Illi- 
nois. Its state headquarters have been 
at Pontiac. 

The I.F.A. Elevators, Inc.. will sell its 
assets to Illinois Grain Corporation and 
the latter organization will handle feed, 
fertilizers, and steel products for its 
members. 

One of the provisions involved in the 
reorganization is that membership in III- 
nois Grain Corporation will continue to 
have as its only limitation that members 
be true Capper-Volstead Cooperatives. 
Future changes in membership require- 
ments would be made only by voting 
members of Illinois Grain Corporation. 


NEW DISTRICTS 


Map shows new districts of Illinois Grain 
Corporation. Under reapportionment one 
director is elected from each of the dis- 
tricts and one appointed from 1AA board. 


Members of the new board of direc- 
tors are: Sam Yergler, Iroquois county, 
district 1; Carl O. Johnson, Marshall, 2; 
Arthur Bertsche, Livingston, 3; Leo 
Worden, Hancock, 4; John McCabe, 
Champaign, 5; Charles Schmitt, Logan, 
6; J. Fred Romine, Douglas, 7; John 
Butterfield, Christian, 8; and C. J. Elliott, 
LaSalle, IAA. Officers elected were: 
Schmitt, president; Romine, vice-presi- 
dent; and Butterfield, secretary. 

Leo Worden, Hancock county, was the 
only member elected to the new board of 
Illinois Grain Corporation who had not 
been a member of the old board. 

L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of market- 
ing, discussed the various changes in the 
program of Illinois Grain Corporation. 
“It will open the gate for grain coopera- 
tives to do a better job of grain market- 
ing.”” he said. 

“We hope this merger will make our 
services available to an increasing num- 
ber of farmers. If it does, we can feel 
we have been successful in our attempt,” 
he concluded. 

Necessary changes in the legal struc- 
ture of Illinois Grain Corporation were 
explained to the delegates by Paul E. 
Mathias of the IAA legal department. 
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ILLINOIS 
GRAIN 
TERMINALS 
PROGRAM 


Four County Companies 
Spend Million Dollars 
On Sub-terminal 
Facilities 


HE steady growth of the Illinois 

Grain Terminals Company work- 

ing to tie the state together into a 

large, farmer-owned, grain mar- 

keting cooperative is shown on the 
adjoining map. 

Greatest growth is evident in the areas 
along the Illinois and Mississippi rivers 
where the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion grain marketing affiliate has set up 
sub-terminal river elevators at Morris, 
Lacon, Hennepin, Havana, and Dallas 
City. 

Grain originating at inland elevators 
and accumulated at the river sub-terminals 
will eventually be marketed through ter- 
minal elevators at Chicago and East St. 
Louis. Sites have been chosen on water- 
fronts in both cities. 

The Illinois Grain Terminals plan is 
designed to bring about a condition IIli- 
nois farmers have long hoped for—con- 
trol of some of the grain from their own 
farms to the processor. 

Grain producing areas have been or- 
ganized by counties and the counties by 
districts under the Illinois Grain Termi- 
nals plan now in operation. Four dis- 
tricts (see map) have been organized so 
far and all are in the north central area of 
the state—The Producers River Grain 
Company around Morris; The Prairie 
Grain Company around Ottawa, Henne- 
pin, and Lacon; The Havana River Grain 
Company around Havana; and The West- 
ern I}linois Grain Company around Dal- 
las City on the Mississippi river. 

These four companies already have 
spent about one million dollars to prepare 
sub-terminal facilities. Most of the 
money has been raised from stock pur- 
chased by inland elevators and farmers. 

At present a half million dollars is 
being raised for operating capital for the 
state company which has opened an office 
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in Chicago under the management of Sam LaFLEUR RESIGNS 


L. Hassell, a successful grain salesman in c 
Chicago and Buffalo for many years. A h } 


branch office also has been opened at the EX LaFLEUR, manager of the 


eastern milling center at Buffalo. Termi- Champaign office of Illinois Grain 
nal facilities in Chicago and the St. Louis Corporation, resigned aa 15 because of 
area may be rented. If elevators are built, ill health. Carl Kai iser of Alexander has 
however, more capital may be needed. been named acting manager. 
Plans are for a three-million bushel ca- Kaiser started with Illinots Grain Cor- 
pacity elevator in Chicago and two mil- poration last July 1 and has been serving 
lion bushel elevator at East St. Louis. as relief branch office manager at Chan 
Besides the four district companies, paign and Jacksonville He t 
there are 16 county grain companies, from Illinois College at Ja ksonville and 
seven county service companies, and 11 studied at the University of Illinois. He 
local elevator companies organized on a taught at the Illinois School For The 
Farm Bureau-type cooperative basis. Blind at Jacksonville 
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WA Livestock Marketing Cooperative 


* * * 


XPANDING from six members 
into a booming statewide market- 
ing cooperative in two years 
marks the Illinois Livestock Mar- 
keting Association as the most 

rapidly growing cooperative affiliated 
with the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 

Its most recent expansion has moved 
its marketing service into the two north- 
ern tiers of counties in Illinois. 

New points have been organized in 
recent months at Elizabeth in Jo Daviess 
county, Lena in Stephenson, Byron in 
Ogle, and at Perryville in the Boone- 
Winnebago area. 

Sales through the state office at De- 
catur have doubled in the last year. In 
1948 the Decatur office handled 478,283 
head of livestock, most of which were 
hogs, valued at $29,074,515. In 1946, 
before expansion, 183,680 animals were 
handled. 

Throughout Illinois where competi- 
tion from its local buying points are a 
factor, the price of hogs sold locally has 
been increased from 25 to 50 cents a 
hundred. This is the report from farm- 
efs in county after county where points 
have been established. 

As the accompanying map indicates, 
21 buying points have been established 
by county marketing associations and 
operate under the state sales office at 
Decatur. 

All of the buying points operate on 
a cash basis in buying hogs and veal 
calves, paying farmers for their stock as 
soon as it is weighed in at the local 
yards. Not all points buy veal calves. 
Cattle and sheep are shipped for patrons 
to terminal markets but are generally 
not purchased outright. 

If you want to sell direct you can get 
the day’s quotation on hogs by phoning 
the yard nearest your farm. Most of 
the hog and veal calf sales are made by 
phone, and are bought according to 
weight and quality. 

If you have hogs to sell, and have not 
already tried this new kind of market- 
ing service, here are the towns with es- 
tablished yards: Elizabeth, Lena, Free- 

ort, Perryville, Byron, Erie, Cam- 
tidge, Princeton, Aledo, Stronghurst, 
Elvaston, Camp Point, Rushville, Bluffs, 
Bloomington, Champaign, Danville, 
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Paris, Shelbyville, and Efftngham. Many 
purchases of hogs are made from farm- 
ers living outside the county. (See map) 

The triangle symbols on the map in- 
dicate that Winnebago and Ogle coun- 
ties have organized points but have not 
yet started buying. Since the map was 
drawn both points have started han- 
dling livestock and buying hogs. 

One of the most recently organized 
county points is located at Elizabeth in 
Jo Daviess county. Manager Russel 
Philbrick said the Jo Daviess yard 
bought more than 4,000 hogs its first 
month of operation, in Nevember. 

They are buying veal calves one day a 
week, on Monday, and also ship cattle 
and sheep on a consignment basis for 
their patrons, 

The IAA is also helping to organize 
a new marketing cooperative under the 
proposed name of the Illinois Livestock 
Producers Association. This new agency 
would have as members all the coopera- 
tive groups, including Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association. 

The purpose of this new cooperative 
will be to develop a unified marketing 
system among the six livestock coopera- 
tives operating in Illinois. 

The first step in the creation of the 
new marketing cooperative has been 
completed by the selection of a board of 
directors by the various groups con- 
cerned. 

It consists of 15 members picked 
from the boards of each of the Pro- 
ducer agencies at Chicago, Peoria, St. 
Louis, Bushnell, and Springfield; one 
director each from the boards of the 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
and the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion; and one director each from eight 
districts representing the county Farm 
Bureaus in Illinois. 

At its first meeting the new board is 
expected to select a manager. After a 
manager has been appointed, a complete 
analysis of all types of livestock market- 
ing in Illinois will be made. Special 
emphasis will be placed’ on the market- 
ing of hogs. 

The new company will permit farm- 
ers the choice of selling on a terminal 
or country market on a cooperative 
basis. 


It has been empowered to carry on a 
statewide information and acquisition 
program among livestock producers to 
get more livestock moving through co- 
operative marketing channels. 

After a complete study and analysis 
has been made, the new organization 
has been granted the authority to pro- 
ceed with any program that would ben- 
efit the livestock farmer. 

In short, the first purpose of the new 
cooperative will be to coordinate hog 
marketing in Illinois, and then to con- 
sider the marketing of other species of 
livestock if conditions warrant change. 

The new agency will help to develop 
the stocker and feeder cattle program in 
Illinois. This program has been under- 
way for several years. 

It will also gather current market in- 
formation for the benefit of its members 
but will not duplicate the work being 
carried on by the National Livestock 
Producers Association. 

In announcing the new cooperative, 
President Charles B. Shuman of the 
IAA, emphasized that each of the ex- 
isting groups would retain its identity 
and would continue its present opera- 
tions, but that all would be guided and 
advised by the new statewide agency. 

The new company will be financed by 
the payment of a fee on a per car basis 
on livestock handled by members. 

The rate will be $1 for a single and 
$1.50 for a double-decked car shipped 
by rail, and an equivalent fee for stock 
shipped by truck. This should make 
available annually about $40,000. 

Board members for the new coopera- 
tive from the eight Illinois districts are: 

William Temple, La Salle county, 
district 1; Frank P. Norrish, Whiteside, 
2; R. D. Armstrong, McDonough, 3; 
L. E. Mathers, Mason, 4; Lester E. Mar- 
tin, Morgan, 5; Clark E. Wise, Cham- 
paign, 6; J. P. Redman, Alexander, 7; 
Marion A. Fry, Shelby, 8. 

Members from the Producer agencies 
are: Carl M. Johnson, DeKalb, Chi- 
cago Producers; John Stout, Sangamon, 
Springfield Producers; and Maurice 
Holmes, Peoria, Peoria Producers. 

Ray Ihrig, Adams county, has been 
selected to represent the Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association. As we go 
to press, the Producer agencies at Bush- 
nell and St. Louis, and the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation have not yet named a member 
to represent their organizations on the 
board of the new cooperative. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 1, 1949 


PHENOMENON we never expected to see in our time was the stand 
taken by an impressive list of farm organizations in favor of flexible price 
supports, as opposed to the rigid 90-per-cent-of-parity plan, which the 
despised and rejected Eightieth Congress wisely amended. The Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation at its November meeting supported the flexible prin- 


ciple on the ground that too high price 
supports would poke unwieldy crop 
surpluses, with disastrous results. One 
such result, as pointed out in a similar 
resolution passed by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, would be “fixed prices 
and rigid controls.” 

Unfortunately, President Truman 
seems to interpret his election triumph 
as an endorsement of rigid supports at 
90 per cent of parity. Certain farm or- 
ganizations like the National Farmers 
Union are attempting to confirm this im- 
Pression, and, since easy money is very 
tempting to most people, including farm- 
ers, the higher support rate is easier to 
seil than the sounder flexible system. 
Rigid price supports, with the certain 
consequence of acreage control and price 
fixing, are naturally favored by left-wing 
groups now eagerly nosing along the 
fence for any rut leading to “planning.” 
Nevertheless, support of the Aiken Bill 
—providing flexible price supports—is 
reported from so many farm groups in 
the Middle Western states, several of 
which supported President Truman, that 
the sky’s-the-limit element in Congress 
may meet with more resistance than 
seemed likely at first. 

Even at their best, price supports are a 
ticklish business. In a recent news article 
from Washington, Mark Sullivan showed 
how government support of the price 
of potatoes had resulted in American 
pressure on the Canadian Government to 
put an embargo against Canadian potatoes 
destined for the United States. That re- 
sulted in glut in Canada, and, of course, 
a support price for Canadian potatoes. 
In the meantime American farmers in- 
crease their acreage devoted to crops en- 
joying price supports, and the Govern- 
ment’s effort to dispose of surplus po- 
tatoes, without letting anybody eat them, 
becomes more desperate. Inevitably this 
problem will become still tougher if the 
90-per-cent-of-parity scale is maintained, 
and our progress toward a_ so-called 
planned economy will be speeded up. 

The attitude of the Truman Adminis- 
teation will be interesting to watch. Sec- 
retary Brannan supported the Aiken Bill 
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during the last session of Congress, as did 
the Grange, Farm Bureau Federation and 
most of the other important farm organi- 
zations. The mere fact that President 
Truman took the Farmers Union-CIO 
attitude during the campaign hardly jus- 
tifies reversal on a program which was 
carefully worked out and agreed to by 
agricultural authorities in both parties. 
Senator Aiken himself — the flexi- 
ble principle to stand and describes the 
promises to repeal it as “seasonal cam- 
paign arguments.” Maybe so, but Mr. 

ruman is certain to be beseiged by left- 
ist agrarians who won't be put off so 
easily. As usual, the issue will be be- 
tween those who dread controls and those 
who want them, In making up its mind, 
Congress can hardly fail to understand 
that. If the issue is understood, Con- 
gress will not change the agricultural 
program for the worse, even if President 
Truman’s campaign promises are made 
to look a little silly. 


From the Des Moines Register 
December 27, 1948 


RODUCTION and marketing ad- 

ministration officials have been cam- 

paigning to create dissatisfaction 

among farmers with the flexible 

price support system of the 1948 
farm price act. These officials believe that 
a high, fixed support system—at 90 per 
cent of easy bach! up by wien 
restrictions and marketing quotas would 
return farmers higher incomes. (It also 
would give P.M.A. a bigger job to do and 
increase its importance as a federal 
agency.) : 

The method of this campaign is to 
ask the farmers whether they would 
prefer to have prices of their products 
at 90 per cent of parity or at 60 
cent, the lower level of the sliding scale 
for basic crops under the 1948 act. 

This is pure demagoguery. 

Of course any farmer would answer 
90 per cent. Of course any farmer 
would like to have prices as high as he 


id Supports Mean Rigid Controls 


can get—if other factors are left out of 
the picture. Why stop at 90 per cent? 
Why not 100 or 125 per cent of parity? 
But merely recs. high prices will 
not get them—through governinent leg- 
islation or any other way. Farmers, like 
other groups, have to consider what is 
politically and economically possible. 
They also have to consider whether 
Quer alone are what they really want. 
e highest prices do not mean the most 
income over the long run. Prices pegged 
at 90 per cent of parity can only be ob- 
tained by cutting down on the supply 
that reaches the market. Income is the 


ported of supply multiplied by the price., 


gain in income that farmers can 
make by restricting production is limited, 
therefore. 

Farmers also must consider whether 
production control can be effective. One 
thing is certain: Controls would have to 
be much tighter than they were under 
AAA in the Thirties in order to get the 
job done. 

Corn acreage limitation was designed 
to hold down total feed output and cur- 
tail livestock production. It didn’t work. 
Farmers raised as much corn as before 
by using better methods, more fertilizer, 
and better seed on their most fertile acres. 
The replacement crops for corn—alfalfa, 
clover, and other legumes—produced as 
much feed as before. 

Since Corn Belt farmers get most of 
their income from livestock, they cannot 
use monopoly economics to raise their 
returns unless they effectively restrict 


- livestock output to boost prices. Work- 


ing on corn alone is only part of the task. 

But even assuming that farmers could 
taise their incomes by a restrictive pro- 
gram that kept prices high, would it be 
worth the candle? It would mean a 
tight control of farmers’ plantings and 
of their marketings. 

It would prevent natural shifts in pro- 
duction brought about by changing mar- 
kets and changing production methods, 
It might be expected to do for Corn Belt 
farmers about what the cotton control 
program did for the South—invite com- 
petition from other countries in overseas 
markets and from rayon in domestic 
markets, 

When advocates of 90 per cent of 
parity ask farmers what level of prices 
they want, they should also explain the 
grief involved in fixing and holding a 
high level. ; 


in Flexible Support Prices and Ask Advocates of 90 Per Cent of 
Parity to Explain Grief Involved in Fixing High Support Prices At a High Level. 
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Lats Look A PRICE SUPPORTS... 


MR. AVERAGE FARMER 


“WHAT COULD HAPPEN IS THIS: Mr. 
Weatherman might not know of your pro- 
gram — give you good weather and 1300 
bushels of corn instead of your quota of 
1000 bushels. . . So you store 300 bush- 


in addition to these problems, a rigid 90 
per cent support would require a CON- 
STANT CHECK to see that every farmer 
obeys the law. This would mean an army 
of employees to enforce the program. . . 
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ON THE OTHER HAND: A FLEXIBLE price 

support of 60 to 90 per cent will mean LESS 

CONTROL. ft will act as a “STOP LOSS 

FLOOR" for farm prices. As supplies IN- 

CREASE over normal, the support price 
drops. ..«- 
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THEN You WILL HAVE To 
ACCEPT TIGHT CONTROLS — 
MARKETING QUOTAS ON ALL 
YOu PRODUCE... 


BUT ... You have another good crop next 
year, 
planned for you raise 1300 again! 
then think, “I'll feed more hogs;"’ but you 
have a QUOTA on hogs — you can't in- 


and instead of 700 bushels you 


You 


crease ‘em! 


Are farmers in other states as honest as 

they are in Illinois? If you check on other 

states, they have a right to see that YOU 

stay in line . . . PENALTIES will have to be 
SEVERE FOR VIOLATORS! 


Such a floor will STABILIZE the market, but 

will require a minimum of controls. The 

factors of SUPPLY and DEMAND will be able 
to operate. 


You'LL GET SLIPS OF PAPER 
SHOWING HOW MANY POUNDS OF 
MILK, DOZENS OF EGGS, BUSHELS |: 
Semana 

i] J 
YEAR-DEPENDING ON SUPPLIES : 


You say — “Well, I'll just put it in pas- 

ture’ — but you can't use the pasture for 

INCREASED milk production because you 

have a QUOTA ON MILK! Eastern dairy 

farmers would object to midwestern sur- 
pluses anyway. 


TO SUM IT UP — 90 per cent PRICE SUP- 

PORT means RIGID QUOTAS ON FARM 

PRODUCTS — No immediate use for sur- 

pluses — A HUGE EXPENSE IN ENFORCE- 

MENT, SEVERE PUNISHMENT FOR VIOLA- 
TORS .... 


MR.AVERAGE FARMER — FARMERS 
REPRESENT ONLY J'F%8% OF U.S. 
POPULATION- THE REST-(77.2%) 
WOULDN'T STAND FOR ANOTHER. 
SETUP LIKE THE POTATO PROGRAM, 
WHERE 90°% SUPPORTS BROUGHT 
TERRIFIC OVERPRODUCTION , 


EASY FARM ACCOUNTS 


Here is a Simple Farm Account Book 
You Can Use For Record Keeping. It Can Save 
Hours of Work and Worry Over Income Taxes 


AS that year-end trouble maker 
thrown you for a loss again? 
We refer to the job every farmer 
votes the meanest chore of the 
year—filling out the 1948 in- 

come tax return. 

It’s no fun at best. But at least if it’s 
tough it is tolerable for the 25,000 IIli- 
nois farmers who have been keeping 
their accounts during the past year in 
one of the new College of Agriculture 
farm record books. 

These books were introduced last 
spring to farmers in 58 northern Illinois 
counties and will be introduced to 43 
southern counties this winter. 

They are simple record books, with 
pages to show income and outgo. All 
entries are keyed to fit the farm income 
tax form 1040F which makes up the last 
pages of the book. 

The book comes in two parts. Part 
{ is a record of receipts and expenses. 
Part II is a record of depreciation sched- 
ules and inventories. Part II is a rec- 
ord of depreciation of farm machinery. 
This part of the book is kept in use for 
six years. 

The income tax feature is the biggest 
selling point for the new book. The 
books are available at your Farm Bureau 
office at a cost of 45 cents, They are 
well worth the price, which just covers 
the cost of printing. 

If you would like to look forward to 
an easier time around the kitchen table 
next year, we suggest that you look into 
these record books. They can do a lot 
to ease your income tax worries. 

Farmers who have used the book for 
a year agree that it has four principal 
uses. Since you are almost forced into 
the keeping of some kind of a financial 
record, why not use a book that can 
help in more than one way? Here are 
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its advantages: 

1. The book provides you with a sim- 
plified and dependable record for filling 
out your income tax form. 

2. It makes possible a continuous 
study and application of basic farm 
management. It helps answer such 
questions as which pays more on my 
farm, hogs or cattle? 

3. It makes possible credit statements. 
If you know how much you are making, 
you know how much you can borrow 
safely. 

4. It contains a depreciation schedule 
and inventory for your personal prop- 
erty, including farm machinery. You 
know how much you are worth—with- 
out holding a farm sale. 

One of the big advantages of the 


book is its feature of “business analy- 
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Lincoln. 
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WENTIETH in our series of picturesque 
and historical Illinois scenes is the famous 
Saint-Gaudens statue of Lincoln in Chi- 
cago’s Lincoln Park. At its unveiling. 

Oct. 22, 1887 by Abraham Lincoln, a grandson 

of the president, it was widely acclaimed as the 

nation’s ideal and the greatest portrait statue of 


It was the joint work of Sculptor Augustus 
Saint Gaudens and Architect Sanford White. 
The statue was a gift to the city by Eli Bates, a 
Lincoln admirer who left $40,000 for its con- 
struction. It is 1144 feet high and was cast in 
bronze. A copy of it stands before Westmin- 
ster Abbey in London. 


A leader training meeting on the Simplified 
illinois Farm Record Book, led by George 
B. Whitman (left), state project leader, is 
held in the offices of the Champaign Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau. Seated next to the black- 
board is W. B. Bunn, Champaign county 
farm adviser. Others are vocational agri- 
cultural students from the College of Agri- 
culture at Urbana. 


sis’. That is the ultra-practical feature 
of the record book, and one no other 
farm account book in the country has to 
offer. It is a new approach to self-study 
of the farm business. 

This business analysis is done by 
means of a sheet or form which the 
farmer fills out himself. He can then 
compare his results with the “standards” 
for his county. 

If his results are below average, he 
can make a check-off of suggested im- 
provements which should help him dur- 
ing the next year. 

If your crop yields are below average, 
as an example, you probably could not 
check the “yes’’ column on the business 
analysis sheet for all these questions: 
Do you treat seed for disease control? 
Do you plow under all stalks and straw 
not used for bedding? Has all your 
soil been tested? Etc. 

The success of the book has been 
oe It has reached more IIli- 
nois farmers than any other single ex- 
tension program. In its first year more 
than 25,000 farmers used it for their 
record keeping. Last fall 65,000 books 
were printed for use in 1949. 

At the close of each year farmers who 
use the book are invited to group meet- 
ings where farm advisers or trained 
local leaders help them in a study of 
their farm business, and also to give 
assistance in making out income tax re 
ports. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


Something new for farm tractors, trucks and cars for 


maximum efficiency and economy 


in power farming. 


It will be NEW! 
It will be a FUNDAMENTAL 1949 Development! 


It will SAVE MONEY! 


See your Blue Seal petroleum salesman for aduanced information 
This announcement is in behalf of the 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


EASY FARM ACCOUNTS 


Here is a Simple Farm Account Book 


You Can Use For Record Keeping. It Can Save 
Hours of Work and Worry Over Income Taxes 


AS that year-end trouble maker 
thrown you for a again / 
We refer to the job every farmer 
votes the meanest chore of the 
filling out the 1948 1n- 


loss 


year 

come tax return 

It's no fun at best. But at least if it’s 
tough it is tolerable for the 25,000 Ili- 
nois farmers who have been keeping 
their accounts during the past year in 
one of the new College of Agriculture 
farm record books 
These books were introduced last 
spring to farmers in 58 northern IIlinots 
i will be introduced to -#3 
southern counties this winter. 

They are simple record books, with 


counties 


- 


pages to show income and outgo. All 
entries are keyed to fit the farm income 
tax form 1040F which makes up the last 
pages of the book 

The book comes in two parts. Part 


{ record of receipts and expenses 


{ isa 
Part II is a record of depreciation sched- 
ules and inventories. Part II is a rec 
ord of depreciation of farm machinery 
This part of the book is kept tn use for 
sIx years 

The income tax feature is the biggest 
selling book. The 
books are available at your Farm Bureau 
office at a cost of 45 They are 
well worth the price, which just covers 
the cost of printing. 

If you would like to look forward to 
an easier time around the kitchen table 
next year, we suggest that you look into 
these record books 
to ease your income tax worries. 

F 
a year agree 
uses 
the keeping of some kind of a financial 
record, book that can 
help in more than one way? Here are 


point for the new 


cents 


They can do a lot 


irmers who have used the book for 
that it has four principal 
are almost forced int 


Since you 
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its advantages : 

1. The book provides you with a sim- 
plified and dependable record for filling 
out your income tax form 

2. It makes possible a continuous 
study and application of basic farm 
management. It helps answer such 
questions as which pays more on my 
farm, hogs or cattle? 

3. It makes possible credit statements. 
If you know how much you are making, 
you know how much you can borrow 
safely. 

i. It contains a depreciation schedule 
and inventory tor your personal prop- 
erty, including farm machinery. You 
know how much you are worth—with- 
out holding a farm sale. 

One of the big advantages of the 
book is its feature of “business analy- 


A leader training meeting on the Simplified 
illinois Farm Record Book, led by George 
B. Whitman (left), state project leader, is 
held in the offices of the Champaign Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau. Seated next to the black- 
board Is W. B. Bunn, Champaign county 
farm adviser. Others are vocational agri- 
cultural students from the College of Agrl- 
culture at Urbana, 


sis’. That is the ultra-practical feature 
of the record book, and one no other 
farm account book in the country has to 
offer. It is a new approach to self-study 
of the farm business. 

This business analysis ts done by 
means of a sheet or form which the 
farmer fills out himself. He can then 
compare his results with the ‘'standards” 
for his county. 

If his results are below average, he 
can make a check-off of suggested im- 
provements which should help him dur- 
ing the next year. 

If your crop yields are below average, 
as an example, you probably could not 
check the “yes” column on the business 
analysis sheet for all these questions: 
Do you treat seed for disease control ? 
Do you plow under all stalks and straw 
not used for bedding? Has all your 
soil been tested? Etc. 

The success of the book has been 
widespread. It has reached more Illi 
nois farmers than any other single ex- 
tension program. In its first year more 
than 25,000 farmers used it for their 
record keeping. Last fall 65,000 books 
were printed for use in 19449. 

At the close of each year farmers who 
use the book are invited to group meet 
ings where farm advisers or trained 
local leaders help them in a study of 
their farm business, and also to give 
assistance in making out income tax re 
ports. 
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Saint-Gaudens statue of Lincoln in Chi- 
cago’s Lincoln Park. 
Oct. 22, 1887 by Abraham Lincoln, a grandson 
of the president, it was widely acclaimed as the 
nation’s ideal and the greatest portrait statue of 


At its unveiling. 


It was the joint work of Sculptor Augustus 
Saint Gaudens and Architect Sanford White. 
The statue was a gift to the city by Eli Bates, a 
Lincoln admirer who left $40,000 for its con- 
struction. 


It is 1114 feet high and was cast in 


A copy of it stands before Westmin- 
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in power farming. 
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It will be a 1949 Development! 
It will 
See your Blue Seal patralecme talesmac for adeasced information 
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affiliated with 
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RURAL YOUTH 


Illinois Sends Three Delegates and Talk Fest 
Winner to AFBF Convention 


reputation of representation at na- 

tional Farm Bureau meetings, sent 
three delegates to the AFBF meeting 
at Atlantic City in December. 

The young people going from Illinois 
were: Ruth Huser, Morton, retiring 
member from the State and National 
Rural Youth Committees; Doreen 
Marti, Greenville, newly elected mem- 
ber to State and National Committees; 
and Mary Alice Roser, Carmi, who was 
our representative in the National Talk 
Meet. Mary Alice did not place first. 
But, nevertheless, she gave an excellent 
speech and was the only speaker who 
drew laughs from the audience. Mary 
Alice is new in Rural Youth. Her warm 
and friendly attitude and sympathy 
toward people and their problems and 
her willingness to work soon made a 
place for her in her county program. 
Winner of the National Talk Meet was 
Donald McKnight who is from the re- 
cently organized Maryland Rural Youth 
group. 

Outstanding among future plans 
made by the Rural Youth delegates was 
a Rural Youth Leaders’ Conference to 
be held at Gilbertsville, Ky., near Pa- 
ducah, March 7, 8, and 9, 1949. Ten 
people will be privileged to attend from 
each of the states and a Rural Youth 
program under Farm Bureau instruction 
will be given in organization, educa- 
tional and recreational programs, and 
community service, and special projects. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Counties served by the G.M.&O. rail- 
road are streamlining their programs in 
order to meet the high standard of com- 


| ‘ssp Rural Youth, true to its 


Mr. and Mrs. Spencer McCully, recently 

married, attend Woodford County Rural 

Youth annual banquet as special guests. 
Dinner was held Dec. 4 at Metamora. 
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By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, 
Director, Young People’s Activities 


munity service as outlined in the com- 
munity service project of this railroad. 
Madison has appointed a committee 
consisting of Vera Mae Kleuter, Harold 
Thurnau, Loretta Shermann, Dorothy 
Schillinger and Beatrice Hastings whose 
duties will be to work for membership 
maintenance and attendance and to find 
leaders among the members who will 
serve as leaders in 4-H, Red Cross, and 
church activities, community projects 
and in county, state, and national Rural 
Youth activities, Faithful reporting to 
this committee or to Rudy Viere is 
asked so that adequate information may 
be relayed to A. F. Stephens of the 
G.M.&O. and to Clareta Walker and 
Curt Kenyon of the University of IIli- 
nois. 

St. Clair voted to give a prize for 
faithful attendance at the monthly meet- 
ings. If the prize winner is not present 
when announced, the money for same 
will be given to a charitable organiza- 
tion, 


COUNTY ACTIVITIES 


Edgar helped plan and serve two din- 
ners, Jan. 5 and 14, to Farm Bureau 
leaders in connection with the annual 
county Farm Bureau membership drives. 
While a small profit was realized for 
these two dinners, the help of Rural 
Youth was a distinct service. 

Woodford invited its most recently 
married couple to its Annual Banquet 
held on Dec. 4 in Metamora. This 
couple was Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Mc- 
Cully. Mrs. McCully was formerly 
Barbara Fisher of Roanoke. Spence was 
president of his county group. One 
year ago he attended the IAA Short 
Course in Chicago, Jan., 1948, and has 
been a song leader in county banquets 
and other Rural Youth meetings. Bar- 
bara was a member of Rural Youth a 
short time. They are living on a farm 
at Washburn. 

Other big county banquets of recent 
date were Adams, Tazewell, McHenry, 
Stevenson, Schuyler, McDonough, and 
Richland. 

A number of counties assisted in the 
CROP program. Whiteside reports 
that Rural Youth took charge of the 


Donald McKnight, 24-year-old Maryland 

dairy farmer, won first place in the fourth 

annual Rural Youth Talk Meet at the AFBF 

convention. Af right is Iilinols representa- 

tive in Talk Meet, Mary Alice Roser, 18, 
White county. 


program for the entire county and col- 
lected $4,000 in cash and 12,000 bushels 
of corn. 

Mrs. Don Cowling sends in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

This is the final report of the year on 
the Rural Young Married Couples of 
Edwards County. We had our banquet 
on Dec. 6 with 34 members and 18 
guests present. The tables were deco- 
rated for Christmas. 

Our speaker of the evening was Rev. 
H. L. Metcalf of the Albion Methodist 
Church, who spoke on “The Home.” 
Mrs. H. L. Metcalf gave two piano spe- 
cials. Each person received a gift from 
the grab bag. 

The officers for our coming year are 
chairman, Robert Roosevelt; vice-chair- 
man, Clara Faye Lankford; Sec.-Treas. 
Laura Mae Seigert; Song leader, Mary 
Betty; Assistant song leader, Vertis 
Neal. 

At the present time we have 64 mem- 
bers which is a gain of 20 during the 
year. We've had an average of 31.8 
persons at each meeting. 

Our financial score is rather lean at 
the present. We have a balance of 
$2.76. 


Forrest Schave (left), who has taken over 
operation of the home farm, signs up as 
the 1600th Farm Bureau member in Rock 


Island county. Volunteer worker at the 
right is Wilbur Devinney who signed up 
13 members on the drive — his first. 
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RURAL YOUTH 


Illinois Sends Three Delegates and Talk Fest 
Winner to AFBF Convention 


LLINOIS Rural Youth, true to its 
reputation of representation at na- 
tional Farm Bureau meetings, sent 

three delegates to the AFBF meeting 
at Atlantic City in December. 

The young people going from IIlinois 
were: Ruth Huser, Morton, retiring 
member from the State and National 
Rural Youth Committees; Doreen 
Marti, Greenville, newly elected mem- 
ber to State and National Committees; 
and Mary Alice Roser, Carmi, who was 
our representative in the National Talk 
Meet. Mary Alice did not place first. 
But, nevertheless, she gave an excellent 
speech and was the only speaker who 
drew laughs from the audience. Mary 
Alice is new in Rural Youth. Her warm 
and friendly attitude and sympathy 
toward people and their problems and 
her willingness to work soon made a 
place for her in her county program. 
Winner of the National Talk Meet was 
Donald McKnight who is from the re- 
cently organized Maryland Rural Youth 
group. 

Outstanding among future plans 
made by the Rural Youth delegates was 
a Rural Youth Leaders’ Conference to 
be held at Gilbertsville, Ky., near Pa- 
ducah, March 7, 8, and 9, 1949. Ten 
people will be privileged to attend from 
each of the states and a Rural Youth 
program under Farm Bureau instruction 
will be given in organization, educa- 
tional and recreational programs, and 
community service, and special projects 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Counties served by the G.M.&O. rail- 
road are streamlining their programs in 
order to meet the high standard of com- 


Mr. and Mrs. Spencer McCully, recently 

married, attend Woodford County Rural 

Youth annual banquet as special guests. 
Dinner was held Dec. 4 at Metamora. 
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munity service as outlined in the com- 
munity service project of this railroad. 
Madison has appointed a committee 
consisting of Vera Mae Kleuter, Harold 
Thurnau, Loretta Shermann, Dorothy 
Schillinger and Beatrice Hastings whose 
duties will be to work for membership 
maintenance and attendance and to find 
leaders among the members who will 
serve as leaders in 4-H, Red Cross, and 
church activities, community projects 
and in county, state, and national Rural 
Youth activities, Faithful reporting to 
this committee or to Rudy Viere is 
asked so that adequate information may 
be relayed to A. F. Stephens of the 
G.M.&O. and to Clareta Walker and 
Curt Kenyon of the University of IIli- 
nois. 

St. Clair voted to give a prize for 
faithful attendance at the monthly meet- 
ings. If the prize winner is not present 
when announced, the money for same 
will be given to a charitable organiza- 
tion, 


COUNTY ACTIVITIES 


Edgar helped plan and serve two din- 
ners, Jan. 5 and 14, to Farm Bureau 
leaders in connectiom with the annual 
county Farm Bureau membership drives. 
While a small profit was realized for 
these two dinners, the help of Rural 
Youth was a distinct service. 

Woodford invited its most recently 
married couple to its Annual Banquet 
held on Dec. 4 in Metamora. This 
couple was Mr. and Mrs, Spencer Mc- 
Cully. Mrs. McCully was formerly 
Barbara Fisher of Roanoke. Spence was 
president of his county group. One 
year ago he attended the IAA Short 
Course in Chicago, Jan., 1948, and has 
been a song leader in county banquets 
and other Rural Youth meetings. Bar- 
bara was a member of Rural Youth a 
short time. They are living on a farm 
at Washburn. 

Other big county banquets of recent 
date were Adams, Tazewell, McHenry, 
Stevenson, Schuyler, McDonough, and 
Richland. 


A number of counties assisted in the 
CROP program. Whiteside reports 
that Rural Youth took charge of the 


Donald McKnight, 


24-year-old Maryland 
dairy farmer, won first place in the fourth 
annual Rural Youth Talk Meet at the AFBF 


convention. At right is Illinois representa- 
tive in Talk Meet, Mary Alice Roser, 18, 
White county. 


program for the entire county and col- 
lected $4,000 in cash and 12,000 bushels 
of corn. 

Mrs. Don Cowling sends in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

This is the final report of the year on 
the Rural Young Married Couples of 
Edwards County. We had our banquet 
on Dec. 6 with 34 members and 18 
guests present. The tables were deco- 
rated for Christmas. 

Our speaker of the evening was Rev. 
H. L. Metcalf of the Albion Methodist 
Church, who spoke on “The Home.” 
Mrs. H. L. Metcalf gave two piano spe- 
cials. Each person received a gift from 
the grab bag. 

The officers for our coming year are 
chairman, Robert Roosevelt: vice-chair- 
man, Clara Faye Lankford; Sec.-Treas. 
Laura Mae Seigert; Song leader, Mary 
Betty; Assistant song leader, Vertis 
Neal. 

At the present time we have 64 mem- 
bers which is a gain of 20 during the 
year. We've had an average of 31.8 
persons at each meeting. 


Our financial score is rather lean at 
the present. 


$2.76. 


We have a balance of 


Forrest Schave (left), who has taken over 
operation of the home farm, signs up as 
the 1600th Farm Bureau member in Rock 
Island county. Volunteer worker at the 
right Is Wilbur Devinney who signed up 
15 members on the drive — his first. 
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Typical of the panels heard during the Midwest Conference of Agriculture, Industry and 


labor at Decatur in mid-January was this one on world trade. Left to right: E. E. Lindsay, 


editorial director of Decatur Newspapers, Inc.; G. R. Atkinson, Cincinnati, of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, A.F. of L.; H. M. Busch, professor 
of sociology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Dean H. R. Bowen, University of 
Illinois College of Commerce; Asher Hobson, head, department of agricultural economics, 
University of Wisconsin, and W. J. Parker, president, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Winnipeg, 


Canada. The conference was sponsored by the Macon County Farm Bureau, Decatur As- 
sociation of Commerce, labor groups and others. 


MERICA can’t afford to abandon 
the Marshall plan of aid to Eu- 
rope according to the views pre 
sented at the Midwest Conference 
of Agriculture, Industry and La- 
bor held in Decatur in mid-January. 

It was admitted that much of the ECA 

eis a give-away program and the United 

States won't he paid back for much of 
it, but it’s to America’s best interests to 
get Western Europe back on its feet. 
Most of the countries do not have the 
necessary dollar exchange to make re- 
payment, and anyway it would be better 
if America were paid back in strategic 
taw materials such as petroleum, uranium, 
copper, manganese and lead. 

Discussion at the conference also 
pointed out that it was te America’s best 
interests to help raise living standards 
abroad. By raising living standards, it 
was argued, these European countries be- 
come better customers for American 

ds. 

The vital need of world trade to the 
American farmer, laborer and business- 
man was stressed repeatedly at the Deca- 
tur conference. Agriculture with an ex- 
panded production of 25 per cent over 

rewar is especially in need of an out- 
et for her produce beyond domestic 
needs. 

The ECA is taking a part of the agri- 
cultural output of the United States at 
the present time and the experts are won- 
dering what will happen when the for- 
eign relief program ends. 

One of the top officials of the ECA 
told the conference that while aid pro- 
gram food amounted to only 10 per 
cent of the total diet of Western Eu- 
rope, it was a key 10 per cent. Our 
grain shipments make up two out of 
every five loaves of bread consumed by 
the Western European. Bread grains 
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are exceedingly important to their living. 

Food trains from America like the 
CARE and Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram are received with gratitude out of 
all proportion to the amount of food 
involved, Dennis A. FitzGerald, director 
of the ECA’s food and agricultural di- 
vision, said. 

FitzGerald said the Marshall plan is 
working and of this country’s five billion 
dollar authorized aid, four billion has 
been allotted and 3 billion dollars worth 
of goods was shipped by the end of 
1948. 

Marshall plan aid has totalled only 
five per cent of all European resources, 
but he said it is like a much needed 
ae on a motor that has been mis- 

ring. 

European agricultural workers are pro- 
ducing ‘as much as can reasonably be 
expected with the available resources,” 
FitzGerald said. Industrial workers are 
keeping up their end about as well as 
the farmers except for those areas where 
Communist doctrines have taken hold. 

Of the four-billion dollar allotment, 
1.9 billions went for industrial goods, 
1.8 billions for food and farm produce 
and the remainder of 300 million dollars 
for shipping expenses. 

Western European industrial produc- 


tion is on the upgrade, FitzGerald said, 
and Europe had a good crop year. 

One of the big problems facing the 
United States is how to balance exports 
with imports. He said that if the Eu- 
ropean nations are to buy our goods, 
they must have something to sell Amer- 
ica. This calls for an examination of 
our tariff levels and import quotas. When 
Western Europe buys more than it sells, 
someone has to pay the difference. To- 
day the American taxpayer is footing the 
bill through the ECA, but that can’t go 
on forever. 

The solution of this problem of world 
trade will determine the prosperity of the 
American farmer, business man and 
worker. 

President Charles B. Shuman of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association told the 
conference in a discussion panel on world 
peace that the United States can make 
the greatest contribution by demonstrat- 
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ing how well our form of government 
works. 

In this connection, President Shuman 
said that we must beware of “big gov- 
ernment” as it leads the people away 
from democracy. He cited “as a trend 
toward big government the agitation by 
some for high rigid price supports for 
farm commodities. Such price supports 
he said lead to rigid production controls 
and large numbers of government admin- 
istrators. Hassil Schenck, president of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau, another speak- 
er for agriculture at the conference, said 
that we are headed for disaster unless 
we can maintain a high national income. 
Such high income is needed to carry our 
national debut. National income must 
average more than twice that of the pre- 
war level, he said. 

Enactment of a national land use pol- 
icy was advocated at the conference by 
E. H. (Zack) Taylor, associate editor of 
Country Gentleman. He also approved 
recommendations for reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture made to 
the Hoover committee by a task force 
headed by Dean H. P. Rusk of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Taylor said that soil conservation is 
divided among too many different gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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fl axm economics at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture have 
taken a look into the farmers’ future for 
the New Year, and they say that future 
is generally favorable. 

Here, briefly, are their views on the 
1949 farm outlook. 

DEMAND for farm products will be 
good through 1949, but probably some- 
what weaker than in 1948. 

PRICES for individual farm products 
will shift upward or downward accord- 
ing to changes in supply. 

OPERATING COSTS for farmers will 

O up. 

PROFITS from farming will go down 
moderately. 

LAND PRICES may decline slightly 
because of the lower net farm income. 

LIVING COST will average somewhat 
lower. 


Conservation Pays 
Off in Dollars 


losses farming pays off 


in cold cash to the tune of from 
$4.17 to $10.63 an acre if you're 
willing to wait a while for your money. 

This has been found through a contin- 
uing study of conservation measures on 
Illinois farms made by E. L. Sauer, 
soil economist employed jointly by the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture and the federal Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Although returns are not immediate, 
long-term net profits ranged from $4.17 
to $10.63 an acre more on various high- 
conservation farms than on similar low- 
conservation farms, Sauer said. 


AFBF Dept. Head 


Gerald Lee, a dairy marketing specialist 
from Portland, Oregon, has been em- 
ployed as the director of the dairy de- 
partment of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Golden Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Moyer celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. Moyer 
has been organization director for the 
Wabash County Farm Bureau for the 
past nine years. Directors of the Wabash 
Farm Bureau attended the celebration as 
a body. 
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Knock Out Weeds and Insects as soon as they start! 


Weeds rob crop production and waste 
time and profit. Knock these annoying 
pests out of every fence-row, lane, and 
farm stead. 2,4-D provides fhe easy way 
and gets rid of uncontrollable weeds grow- 
ing in farm crops. 


Flies are a deadly menace to health, farm 
animals, and farm production. DDT proved 
very effective last year, in ridding many 
Illinois farms of flies. It will do a good job 


for you again this year, if given a chance. 


Your Blue Seal Trucksalesman will supply you 
with the right material at the right time. 


507 DDT 
257% DDT 
2,4-D AMINE 
2,4-D ESTER 


WETTABLE POWDER is a very economical insecticide for controlling flies 
cround livestock and farm buildings. 


EMULSION CONCENTRATE is a liquid concentrate which mixes easily with 
water, and is very effective in controlling flies and farm insects. 


AMINE WEED KILLER Liquid is a splendid selective weed killer for 
controlling many common farm weeds. 


ESTER WEED KILLER is especially prepared for controlling hard-to- 
kill weeds and woody plants. 


Get 2,4-D and DDT for your farm in time for early use! 


Place your order during February and March, and save 5%. Your early order will insure delivery 
to your farm in April and May, chead of your weed problems. 


See your Blue Seat Salesman 


These products are distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


ILLINOIS 


FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Fae Mae 


Typical of the panels heard during the Midwest Conference of Agriculture, Industry and 


labor at Decatur in mid-January was this one on world trade. 


Left to right: E. E. Lindsay, 


editorial director of Decatur Newspapers, Inc.; G. R. Atkinson, Cincinnati, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, A.F. of L.; H. M. Busch, professor 
of sociology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Dean H. R. Bowen, University of 
Ilinois College of Commerce; Asher Hobson, head, department of agricultural economics, 
University of Wisconsin, and W. J. Parker, president, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Winnipeg, 


Canada. 


The conference was sponsored by the Macon County Farm Bureau, Decatur As- 


sociation of Commerce, labor groups and others. 


MERICA can’t afford to abandon 
the Marshall plan of aid to Eu- 
rope according to the views pre 
sented at the Midwest Conference 
of Agriculture, Industry and La- 
bor held in Decatur in mid-January. 

It was admitted that much of the ECA 
is a give-away program and the United 
States won't be paid back for much of 
it, but it’s to America’s best interests to 
get Western Europe back on its feet. 
Most of the countries do not have the 
necessary dollar exchange to make re- 
payment, and anyway it would be better 
if America were paid back in strategic 
raw materials such as petroleum, uranium, 
copper, manganese and lead. 

Discussion at the conference also 
pointed out that it was to America’s best 
interests to help raise living standards 
abroad. By raising living standards, it 
was argued, these European countries be- 
come better customers for American 
goods. 

The vital need of world trade to the 
American farmer, laborer and business- 
man was stressed repeatedly at the Deca- 
tur conference. Agriculture with an ex- 
panded production of 25 per cent over 
prewar is especially in need of an out- 
let for her produce beyond domestic 
needs. 

The ECA is taking a part of the agri- 
cultural output of the United States at 
the present time and the experts are won- 
dering what will happen when the for- 
eign relief program ends. 

One of the top officials of the ECA 
told the conference that while aid  pro- 
gram food amounted to only 10 per 
cent of the total diet of Western Eu- 
rope. it was a key 10 per cent. Our 
grain shipments make up two out of 
every five loaves of bread consumed by 
the Western European. Bread grains 
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World Frade Vital Jo 


tion is on the upgrade, FitzGerald said, 
and Europe had a good crop year. 

One of the big problems facing the 
United States is how to balance exports 
with imports. He said that if the Eu- 
ropean nations are to buy our goods, 
they must have something to sell Amer- 
ica. This calls for an examination of 
our tariff levels and import quotas. When 
Western Europe buys more than it sells, 
someone has to pay the difference. To- 
day the American taxpayer is footing the 
bill through the ECA, but that can’t go 
on forever. 

The solution of this problem of world 
trade will determine the prosperity of the 
American farmer, business man and 
worker. 

President Charles B. Shuman of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association told the 
conference in a discussion panel on world 
peace that the United States can make 
the greatest contribution by demonstrat 


FARM INCOME 


are exceedingly important to their living. 

Food trains from America like the 
CARE and Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram are received with gratitude out of 
all proportion to the amount of food 
involved, Dennis A. FitzGerald, director 
of the ECA’s food and agricultural di- 
vision, said. 

FitzGerald said the Marshall plan is 
working and of this country’s five billion 
dollar authorized aid, four billion has 
been allotted and 3 billion dollars worth 
of goods was shipped by the end of 
1948. 

Marshall plan aid has totalled only 
five per cent of all European resources, 
but he said it is like a much needed 
sparkplug on a motor that has been mis- 
firing. 

European agricultural workers are pro- 
ducing ‘as much as can reasonably be 
expected with the available resources,” 
FitzGerald said. Industrial workers are 
keeping up their end about as well as 
the farmers except for those areas where 
Communist doctrines have taken hold. 

Of the four-billion dollar allotment, 
1.9 billions went for industrial goods, 
1.8 billions for food and farm produce 
and the remainder of 300 million dollars 
for shipping expenses. 

Western European industrial produc- 


ing how well our form of government 
works. 

In this connection, President Shuman 
said that we must beware of “big gov- 
ernment’” as it leads the people away 
from democracy. He cited as a trend 
toward big government the agitation by 
some for high rigid price supports for 
farm commodities. Such price supports 
he said lead to rigid production controls 
and large numbers of government admin- 
istrators. Hassil Schenck, president of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau, another speak- 
er for agriculture at the conference, said 
that we are headed for disaster unless 
we can maintain a high national income 
Such high income is needed to carry our 
national debut. National income must 
average more than twice that of the pre- 
war level, he said. 

Enactment of a national land use pol- 
icy was advocated at the conference by 
E. H. (Zack) Taylor, associate editor of 
Country Gentleman. He also approved 
recommendations for reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture made to 
the Hoover committee by a task force 
headed by Dean H. P. Rusk of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Taylor said that soil conservation is 
divided among too many different gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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ff axa economics at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture have 
taken a look into the farmers’ future for 
s generally favorable. 

Here, briefly, are their views on the 
049 farm outlook. 

DEMAND for farm products will be 
ood through 1949, but probably some 
vhat weaker than in 1948 

PRICES for individual farm products 
will shift upward or downward accord- 
ng to changes in supply. 

OPERATING COSTS for farmers will 
vo up. 

PROFITS from farming will go down 
noderately,. 

LAND PRICES may decline slightly 
because of the lower net farm income. 

LIVING COST will average somewhat 
ower 


Conservation Pays 


Off in Dollars 


\ONSERVATION farming pays off 
j in cold cash to the tune of from 
$4.17 to $10.63 an acre if you're 
willing to wait a while for your money 
This has been found through a contin- 
uing study of conservation measures on 
Illinois farms made by E. L. Sauer, 
soil economist employed jointly by the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
ulture and the federal Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Although returns are not immediate, 
long-term net profits ranged from $4.17 
to $10.63 an acre more on various high- 
conservation farms than on similar low 
onservation farms, Sauer said. 


AFBF Dept. Head 


Gerald Lee, a dairy marketing specialist 
from Portland, Oregon, has been em- 
ployed as the director of the dairy de- 
partment of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Golden Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Moyer celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. Moyer 
has been organization director for the 
Wabash County Farm Bureau for the 
past nine years. Directors of the Wabash 
Farm Bureau attended the celebration as 
a body. 
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Weeds rob crop production and waste 
time and profit. Knock these annoying 
pests out of every fence-row, lane, and 
farm stead. 2,4-D provides the easy way 
and gets rid of uncontrollable weeds grow- 
ing in farm crops. 


[oe Kiady/ 


Knock Out Weeds and Insects as soon as they start! 


Flies are a deadly menace to health, farm 
animals, and farm production. DDT proved 
very effective last year, in ridding many 
Illinois farms of flies. It will do a good job 


for you again this year, if given a chance. 


WETTABLE POWDER is a very economical insecticide for controlling flies 
cround livestock and farm buildings. 


EMULSION CONCENTRATE is a liquid concentrate which mixes easily with 
water, and is very effective in controlling flies and farm insects. 


AMINE WEED KILLER Liquid is a splendid selective weed killer for 
controlling many common farm weeds. 


ESTER WEED KILLER is especially prepared for controlling hard-to- 
kill weeds and woody plants. 


Get 2,4-D and DDT for your farm in time for early use! 


Ploce your order during February and March, and save 5%. Your early order will insure delivery 


to your farm in April and May, ahead of your weed problems. 


See your Blue Seal Salesman 


These products are distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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FEW years ago I visited my 

Uncle Bill in Wisconsin. He 

took me to the barn to show me 

around. The hay mow was full. 

I picked up a handful of hay and 
said; ‘Why Uncle Bill this hay is mostly 
timothy.” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘I haven’t had such 
good luck with my clovers these last few 
years.” 

“Why do you have the hay chopped up 
with an ensilage cutter?” I asked. 

“They eat it better that way.” 

“How do they milk on it?” : 

“Not so bad when you feed them some 
oilmeal.” 

“Isn’t that pretty expensive?” 

“Yes, but the price of milk is pretty 
good now too, and besides we get a check 
from the government that helps out 
some. 

“But Uncle Bill, wouldn’t you be better 
off if you used the necessary lime, phos- 
phate, and potash needed on your fields 
so you would have the barn full of clover 
or alfalfa hays that contain as much as 
15 to 18 per cent protein instead of hav- 
ing the barn full of this timothy hay that 
contains only six to eight per cent pro- 
tein? Because I dare say your cows would 
milk about as well on high quality, high 
protein, legume hay without the expensive 
concentrated feeds as they are now doing 
with this low-protein grass and weedy 
hay plus the expensive oilmeal you use to 


w Mor e 


build up the protein for these cows.” 

“That's what my son Jack says, but 
fertilizers are expensive too.” 

There is a real tragedy in the truth of 
the above story. 

I'll quote another all too common case 
that involves a close personal friend of 
mine, and through kindness I will with- 
hold his name. We will call him Frank 
for convenience here. Frank's farm is 
fairly steep. He inherited it from his 
father, who in turn inherited the land 
from his pioneering father, who cleared 
it of trees and stumps. The whole family 
has a history of fine citizenship, public 
spirit. They are good supporters of 
schools and the church and ready with a 
welcome meal and hospitality to anyone 
that drops in. 

Last summer I walked over the fields 
with Frank. His son Jim had been in 
4-H Club work and had become very 
much interested in soil conservation. Jim 
had even gotten his father to put all the 
fields into a contour strip farming system. 
The crops were in standard, well adjusted 
rotations. The land had been limed ac- 
cording to recommendations. But not one 
pound of phosphate or potash in ferti- 
lizers had ever been put on the ground. 

The manure from the very excellent 
dairy herd was always carefully put on 
the fields that were to go to corn. Friend 
Frank thought he was doing a better than 
average job of farming. This he was 
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doing, but yet it was not good enough as 
to efficiency in costs of production, and it 
was not on a durable basis with regard to 
the land. I could see this farm abandoned 
in a few more generations. This has al- 
ready happened to four other farms in 
this community. 
Some would argue, “Good, such land 
should not have been farmed in the first 
lace’. The fact is human beings aren't 
Just efficiency machines, This community 
was once a place of neighbors that loved 
one another, lived happily and believed in 
God, America and the value of individu- 
als. I see this community on the way out. 
It will be a local and national loss. Yet 
this need not be so. 
Frank's strips of meadow were largely 
timothy. Here and there a few clumps 
of clover showed. The clover had been 


’ seeded, but “These last years we haven't 


had clovers like in the past’. There was 
unmistakable evidence of both phosphate 
and potash hunger. “Yes, we buy a lot 
of concentrated feed for the pigs as well 
as the cows”. His wife made such beau- 
tiful drapes for the windows with the 
sacks. The brood sows were in a dusty 
lot. “Alfalfa doesn’t hold out well on 
this ground”. 

“We figure that with lime and the 
manure we get, that we don’t need the 
commercial fertilizers’. 

I did a little pencil work on the hay 
tack board. “Look here. One ton of 
alfalfa carries off about 40 pounds of 
potash. One ton of manure contains 
about 10 pounds of potash. Therefore, it 
takes about four tons of manure to bal- 
ance this potash — not counting any 
losses by erosion and leaching. To make 
four tons of alfalfa on an acre would re- 
quire about 16 tons of manure to supply 
the potash carried off”. 

Here he butted in with — ‘Gosh, I 
guess with 16 tons of manure on one acre 
one should really make alfalfa’. 

My reply was, ‘Surely, but your alfalfa 
should last for six to seven years, and to 
get the needed potash for this, let’s see — 
seven years times four tons of alfalfa 
times four tons of manure equals 112 tons 
of manure’. By now, he lost interest. 
Such talk can’t make sense. 

“I couldn't afford the fertilizers”, he 
said. He meant he didn’t have the money. 
Jim needed a hernia operation. Frank's 
wife really should have a goiter operation 
too. He needed some new store teeth. 
So it goes. Next winter the cows will 
need feed, so Frank will drive 10 miles 
to town to buy it. “Got to buy it. Cows 
don’t milk when they eat only timothy 
hay. Even the calves die then”. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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MINOED FARM 


ER. 
RAN TWO FINGERS 
THRU A MEAT GRINDER ! 


Pennine OFF A SWARM 
BEES WITH A AW/FE 

RESULTED IN A BAD cut 

FOR THE WIELDER ... 


ITH bountiful grain harvests in 

1948, Illinois farmers also har- 

vested their regular heavy harvest 

of accidents. The farm is still a 

dangerous place to live. Here 
are some of the more freakish accidents 
that happened on Illinois farms in 1948. 
Be careful. Accidents like these can hap- 
pen to you! 

Trying to enter his home through a 
window, an Oregon farmer was trapped 
when the sash fell on his back and caused 
him to smother to death, Fighting off a 
swarm of bees, a Farmer City young man 
swung at them with a knife and gashed 
himself. 

In another accident involving bees, a 
Greenup man tried to smoke them out of 
his house. Throwing kerosene on some 
old sacks the fuel exploded and burned 
him to death. 

A Sterling boy shot at a rat; the bullet 
ricocheted and killed his father. A Rob- 
inson boy killed his brother when he shot 
at a rabbit. The bullet glanced off a stone 
and struck the youth. : 

A Dakota, Ill., farmer was leaning on 
his front gate when a hinge broke. He 
was thrown against the head of a calf and 
suffered a fractured cheek bone. While 
sharpening implements on a grindstone, 
the stone shattered and killed an Avon 
farmer. A Long Point man broke his 
arm when he pushed on a stuck gate. 

Running from a swarm of bees a Mt. 
Auburn youth fell on a sharp stick which 
tipped open his leg. A Buffalo youth 
broke a leg and badly injured himself 
when he fell into an operating concrete 
mixer. A LaHarpe farmer had his eye- 
ball cut when the cow he was milking 
flicked her tail. An Eldorado boy had his 
eyeball cut by a corn stalk leaf. A Don- 
gola man absent-mindedly stuffed two of 
his fingers into a meat grinder. 

A Joliet man had a thumb torn off 
while storing baled hay. The rope hoist 
powered by a tractor pulled him up to the 
top of the barn by the thumb. A Wash- 
ington Grove man did the same thing but 
was hoisted up by the hand and was not 
seriously injured. 
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ONE FARMER ALMOST 
DRO D WHEN HIS TRACTOR ¥ 
BROKE THRU A BRIDGE ! 


A Peru man was milking a cow when 
it moved away from him; as he pulled his 
stool closer the cow moved back knocking 
him against a hinge which injured his 
spine. A Caseyville young man, believed 
to have spotted a fox, grabbed a shotgun 
from a shelf. The weapon exploded and 
killed him. A Ramsey woman’s arm was 
broken when a calf she was feeding 
pushed her against a post. 

A Cabery farmer bom his tractor over 
a bridge which collapsed throwing tractor 
and rider into a creek. He was only 
slightly injured. A veteran working on a 
farm wasn’t so lucky. While disking a 
field his tractor slipped into a drainage 
ditch, turned over, and pinned him be- 
neath the water until he drowned. A 
Chester baby was bitten to death by a rat. 

A Mt. Carbon woman placing a fruit 
jar over a plant to protect it from freezing 
pushed too hard and broke the glass. Her 
hand was impaled on a jagged edge. She 
was in a serious condition from loss of 
blood. Working with a circular saw, a 
Galena man got his jacket caught in the 
shaft. He wrenched his body away from 
the saw but his foot flew up into the blade 
which cut off four toes. 

A five-year-old Roseville boy followed 
his dad out to the barn and was hit by a 
bale of hay tossed down from a hayloft 
by the father unknowingly. The boy 
didn’t suffer a broken neck or a broken 
collar bone; his leg was fractured. 

Tractors cause a great many of the acci- 
dents on Illinois farms. Here’s one which 


HELP PREVENT FARM 
ACCIDENTS BY USING 
GOOD JUDGEMENT 

AND CAUTION IN 
EVERYTHING 
YOU DO! 
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gave its driver trouble indirectly. A St. 
Charles youth drove to a windmill to get 
water. On driving off, the tractor ex- 
haust caught a support bar on the wind- 
mill causing it to topple and crash on top 
of tractor and driver. The boy was criti- 
cally injured. 

A Rochelle boy was badly cut in the 
face when he ran into the blade of an ax. 
A Rockford farm hand slipped while put- 
ting a can of milk in a cooling tank. He 
apparently fell, struck his head, and was 
knocked unconscious. He was found 
drowned in the cooling tank. 

And there still are buggy accidents. A 
Round Lake man jumped when his buggy 
started to upset. He sprained his ankle 
and was unable to walk. A young Ran- 
dolph farmer was badly burned in trying 
to burn out some coons in a hollow tree. 
He threw gasoline which flashed back. 

A Toluca woman fell through a gap in 
the closet floor of her uncompleted home, 
was stunned by the fall and drowned in 
her flooded cellar. A one-year-old Ed- 
wardsville baby playing around a partly- 
filled bucket of water, fell in head first 
and drowned. A Maple Park youth nar- 
rowly escaped death when silage caved in 
on him. Luckily his father was nearby to 
dig him out. 

A Milford man was severely burned 
when he fell into a vat of scalding water 
while preparing to butcher. A Kane 
dairyman beoke his wrist when a cow 
kicked him, A 31-year-old Kankakee 
farmer was cranking his tractor when the 
crank slipped and struck him on the side 
of the head. When the accident was re- 
ported he was in serious condition suffer- 
ing a blood clot in the brain. 

Clearing timberland near Plymouth, a 
farmer was seriously injured when a chain 
fastened around a tree broke under ten- 
sion and struck him a severe blow across 
the stomach. 

A Ridott man was badly burned when 
the tractor he was driving burst into 
flames and sprayed gasoline on him. A 
Hookdale man suffered a broken vertebra 
Nery a plow handle struck him in the 

ack. 
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FEW years ago I visited my 

Uncle Bill in Wisconsin. He 

took me to the barn to show me 

around. The hay mow was full. 

I picked up a handful of hay and 
said: ‘Why Uncle Bill this hay is mostly 
timothy.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I haven't had such 
good luck with my clovers these last few 
years. 

“Why do you have the hay chopped up 
with an ensilage cutter?’’ I asked. 

“They eat it better that way.” 

‘How do they milk on it?” 

“Not so bad when you feed them some 
oilmeal.” 

“Isn't that pretty expensive?” 

“Yes, but the price of milk is pretty 
good now too, and besides we get a check 
from the government that helps out 
some. 

“But Uncle Bill, wouldn't you be better 
off if you used the necessary lime, phos- 
phate, and potash needed on your fields 
so you would have the barn full of clover 
or alfalfa hays that contain as much as 
15 to 18 per cent protein instead of hav- 
ing the barn full of this timothy hay that 
contains only six to eight per cent pro- 
tein? Because I dare say your cows would 
milk about as well on high quality, high 
protein, legume hay without the expensive 
concentrated feeds as they are now doing 
with this low-protein grass and weedy 
hay plus the expensive oilmeal you use to 
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build up the protein for these cows.” 

“That's what my son Jack says, but 
fertilizers are expensive too.” 

There is a real tragedy in the truth of 
the above story. 

I'll quote another all too common case 
that involves a close personal friend of 
mine, and through kindness I will with- 
hold his name. We will call him Frank 
for convenience here. Frank's farm is 
fairly steep. He inherited it from his 
father, who in turn inherited the land 
from his pioneering father, who cleared 
it of trees and stumps. The whole family 
has a history of fine citizenship, public 
spirit. They are good supporters of 
schools and the church and ready with a 
welcome meal and hospitality to anyone 
that drops in. 

Last summer I walked over the fields 
with Frank. His son Jim had been in 
4-H Club work and had become very 
much interested in soil conservation. Jim 
had even gotten his father to put all the 
fields into a contour strip farming system. 
The crops were in standard, well adjusted 
rotations. The land had been limed ac- 
cording to recommendations. Bus not one 
pound of phosphate or potash in ferti- 
lizers had ever been put on the ground. 

The manure from the very excellent 
dairy herd was always carefully put on 
the fields that were to go to corn. Friend 
Frank thought he was doing a better than 
average job of farming. This he was 
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doing, but yet it was not good enough as 
to efficiency in costs of production, and it 
was not on a durable basis with regard to 
the land. I could see this farm abandoned 
in a few more generations. This has al- 
ready happened to four other farms in 
this community. 

Some would argue, ‘Good, such land 
should not have been farmed in the first 
place’. The fact is human beings aren't 
just efficiency machines, This community 
was once a place of neighbors that loved 
one another, lived happily and believed in 
God, America and the value of individu- 
als. I see this community on the way out. 
It will be a local and national loss. Yet 
this need not be so. 

Frank's strips of meadow were largely 
timothy. Here and there a few clumps 
of clover showed. The clover had been 
seeded, but ‘These last years we haven't 
had clovers like in the past’. There was 
unmistakable evidence of both phosphate 
and potash hunger. ‘‘Yes, we buy a lot 
of concentrated feed for the pigs as well 
as the cows’. His wife made such beau- 
tiful drapes for the windows with the 
sacks. The brood sows were in a dusty 
lot. ‘Alfalfa doesn’t hold out well on 
this ground”. 

“We figure that with lime and the 
manure we get, that we don't need the 
commercial fertilizers’. 

I did a little pencil work on the hay 
rack board. ‘‘Look here. One ton of 
alfalfa carries off about 40 pounds of 
potash. One ton of manure contains 
about 10 pounds of potash. Therefore, it 
takes about four tons of manure to bal- 
ance this potash — not counting any 
losses by erosion and leaching. To make 
four tons of alfalfa on an acre would re- 
quire about 16 tons of manure to supply 
the potash carried off". 

Here he butted in with — ‘Gosh, I 
guess with 16 tons of manure on one acre 
one should really make alfalfa’. 

My reply was, ‘‘Surely, but your alfalfa 
should last for six to seven years, and to 
get the needed potash for this, let's see — 
seven years times four tons of alfalfa 
times four tons of manure equals 112 tons 
of manure’. By now, he lost interest. 
Such talk can’t make sense. 

“T couldn't afford the fertilizers’, he 
said. He meant he didn’t have the money. 
Jim needed a hernia operation. Frank’s 
wife really should have a goiter operation 
too. He needed some new store teeth. 
So it goes. Next winter the cows will 
need feed, so Frank will drive 10 miles 
to town to buy it. “Got to buy it. Cows 
don’t milk when they eat only timothy 
hay. Even the calves die then”’. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Gj) COWS TAIL CAN CAUSE 


BAD EVE INJURIES.... Zin ABSENT- 


ITH bountiful grain harvests in 

1948, Illinois farmers also har- 

vested their regular heavy harvest 

of accidents. The farm is still a 

dangerous place to live. Here 
are some of the more freakish accidents 
that happened on Illinois farms in 19-48. 
Be careful. Accidents like these can hap- 
pen to you! 

Trying to enter his home through a 
window, an Oregon farmer was trapped 
when the sash fell on his back and caused 
him to smother to death. Fighting off a 
swarm of bees, a Farmer City young man 
swung at them with a knife and gashed 
himself. 

In another accident involving bees, a 
Greenup man tried to smoke them out of 
his house. Throwing kerosene on some 
old sacks the fuel exploded and burned 
him to death. 

A Sterling boy shot at a rat; the bullet 
ricocheted and killed his father. A Rob- 
inson boy killed his brother when he shot 
at a rabbit. The bullet glanced off a stone 
and struck the youth. 

A Dakota, Ill., farmer was leaning on 
his front gate when a hinge broke. He 
was thrown against the head of a calf and 
suffered a fractured cheek bone. While 
sharpening implements on a grindstone, 
the stone shattered and killed an Avon 
farmer. A Long Point man broke his 
arm when he pushed on a stuck gate. 

Running from a swarm of bees a Mt. 
Auburn youth fell on a sharp stick which 
ripped open his leg. A Buffalo youth 
broke a leg and badly injured himself 
when he fell into an operating concrete 
mixer. A LaHarpe farmer had his eye- 
ball cut when the cow he was milking 
flicked her tail. An Eldorado boy had his 
eyeball cut by a corn stalk leaf. A Don- 
gola man absent-mindedly stuffed two of 
his fingers into a meat grinder. 

A Joliet man had a thumb torn off 
while storing baled hay. The rope hoist 
powered by a tractor pulled him up to the 
top of the barn by the thumb. A Wash- 
ington Grove man did the same thing but 
was hoisted up by the hand and was not 
seriously injured. 
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Qe FARMER ALMOST “& 
DROWNED WHEN HIS TRACTOR 
BROKE THRU A BRIDGE ! 


A Peru man was milking a cow when 
it moved away from him; as he pulled his 
stool closer the cow moved back knocking 
him against a hinge which injured his 
spine. A Caseyville young man, believed 
to have spotted a fox, grabbed a shotgun 
from a shelf. The weapon exploded and 
killed him. A Ramsey woman's arm was 
broken when a calf she was feeding 
pushed her against a post. 

A Cabery farmer deste his tractor over 
a bridge which collapsed throwing tractor 
and rider into a creek. He was only 
slightly injured. A veteran working on a 
farm wasn't so lucky. While disking a 
field his tractor slipped into a drainage 
ditch, turned over, and pinned him be- 
neath the water until he drowned. A 
Chester baby was bitten to death by a rat. 

A Mt. Carbon woman placing a fruit 
jar over a plant to protect it from freezing 
pushed too hard and broke the glass. Her 
hand was impaled on a jagged edge. She 
was in a serious condition from loss of 
blood. Working with a circular saw, 
Galena man got his jacket caught in the 
shaft. He wrenched his body away from 
the saw but his foot flew up into the biade 
which cut off four toes. 

A five-year-old Roseville boy followed 
his dad out to the barn and was hit by a 
bale of hay tossed down from a hayloft 
by the father unknowingly. The 
didn’t suffer a broken neck or a broken 
collar bone; his leg was fractured 

Tractors cause a great many of the acct- 
dents on Illinois farms. Here's one which 


boy 


HELP PREVENT FARM 
ACCIDENTS BY USING 
GOOD JUDGEMENT 
AND CAUTION IN 
EVERYTHING 
YOU DO! 
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Ld cow KICKED A FARMER AND 
BROKE HIS WRIST : 


ZANOTHER LEANED ON HIS 


HIS CHEEKBONE ! 


gave its driver trouble indirectly. A St 


Charles youth drove to a windmill to get 
water. On driving off, the tractor ex- 
haust caught a support bar on the wind- 
mill causing it to topple and crash on top 
of tractor and driver. The boy was criti 
cally injured. 

A Rochelle boy was badly cut in the 
face when he ran into the blade of an ax 
A Rockford farm hand slipped while put- 
ting a can of milk in a cooling tank. He 
apparently fell, struck his head, and was 
knocked unconscious. He found 
drowned in the cooling tank. 

And there still are buggy accidents. A 
Round Lake man jumped when his buggy 
started to upset. He sprained his ankle 
and was unable to walk. A young Ran- 
dolph farmer was badly burned in trying 
to burn out some coons in a hollow tree. 
Hc threw gasoline which flashed back. 

A Toluca woman fell through a gap in 
the closet floor of her uncompleted home, 
was stunned by the fall and drowned in 
A one-year-old Ed- 
partly- 


was 


her flooded cellar 
wardsville baby playing around a 
tilled bucket of in head first 
and drowned. A Maple Park youth nar- 
rowly escaped death when silage caved in 
on him. Luckily his father was nearby to 
dig him out. 

A Milford 
when he fell into a vat of scalding water 
while preparing to butcher A Kane 
dairyman broke his wrist when a 
kicked him. A 31-year-old Kankakee 
farmer was cranking his tractor when the 
crank slipped and struck him on the side 
of the head. When the accident was r 
ported he was in serious condition suffer 
ing a blood clot in the br 
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the stomach. 
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R\ - THE HINGE GAVE -HE FELL AGAINST 
A CALF’S HEAD AND BROKE 


Prairie Farms plant managers meeting at 
Urbana to discuss their new research pro- 
gram are, left to right: Robert Erickson, 
Mt. Sterling; Bert Mullooly, Galesburg; For- 
rest Fairchild, Chicago, state sales manager; 
lt. B. Howard, head, food technology de- 


j SE ae 
‘partment, University of Illinois; A. Oliver 


int eonnet © 


Bower, Bushton, president, Prairie Farms 
Creameries; Frank Mleynek, Olney; I. C. 
Hochstrasser, Champaign; Harold Brackett, 
Carbondale. Back to camera are John Raab, 
Henry, and Fletcher Gourley, Carlinville. 


PFC RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Prairie Farms Creameries Plan New 
Research On Ice Cream Mixes, Frozen 
Desserts, To Market Milk Surpluses 


RAIRIE Farms Creameries laboratory 
in Chicago has developed a new and 
superior dairy cleaner which will be 
sold this year to housewives and dairy 
farmers throughout Illinois. 

The cleaner can be used for all house- 
hold and dairy cleansing needs. It leaves 
dishes cleaner than dishes rinsed with 
clear water, and does an excellent job on 
milk pails and strainers. 

This new cleansing powder—it is not 
a soap—has been developed by E. L. 
Andersen. He is in charge of the labora- 
tory in Chicago for Prairie Farms. 

Andersen described the cleaner as a 
light powder, milky cream in color. He 
said it is compounded from the new super 
phosphates and new wetting agents being 
introduced to industry. 

Forrest C. Fairchild, state manager of 
the creameries, said that it will be used in 
the 10 member plants of Prairie Farms 
Creameries and will be sold by them to 
housewives and dairy patrons. 

This is the first product to be devel- 
oped by the creamery laboratory in Chi- 
cago. Fairchild said that any income 
from this product will be used to expand 
the research program. 

At a meeting recently held in Cham- 
paign, plant managers suggested several 
research projects which could be devel- 
oped by the Chicago laboratory. 

They suggested that work be done to 
expand existing outlets and to create new 
markets for milk solids other than cream. 
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They asked that work be done on the 
vitamin fortification of semi-solid butter- 
milk. 

Ice cream mixes and other frozen des- 
serts also were suggested as possible re- 
search projects which might yield profit- 
able results. 

The laboratory in Chicago has been set 
up primarily to perform quality control 
work. Work is centralized there for all 
member plants. 


Sweet Is Named 
New Director Of 
Road Improvement 


ULLEN B. SWEET, 45, superintend- 

ent of the Community unit school 

at Barry in Pike county since 1936, 
has been employed, 
effective Feb. 1, as 
director of road im- 
provement for the 
Illinois Agricultural 
Association. He suc- 
ceeds Charles F. 
Mayfield who re- 
cently became assist- 
ant director of or- 


ganization. 
Sweet was born sar 
on a farm near C. B. Sweet 


Franklin in Morgan 

county which has been in the family for 
more than a century. Following gradu- 
ation from Franklin high school, he at- 
tended James Milliken University at De- 
catur and Illinois College at Jacksonville 
from which was graduated in 1935. He 
earned his master’s degree in school 
supervision at the University of Illinois 
in 1941. 

Before going to Barry he taught at 
Kinderhook and Rockport. Sweet has 
shown a great deal of interest in rural 
road conditions through his work in plan- 
ning school bus transportation. The road 
situation he considers a major problem 
for rural educators as well as farmers. 

The new director of road improvement 
is married and has two children—a 
daughter aged 19, and a three-year-old 
son. 


John Raab Succeeds Dave Smith 
As Manager Of Creamery At Henry 


Carlinville, has been appointed to 

succeed Dave W. Smith as plant 
manager of the Prairie Farms Creamery 
at Henry. 

Smith plans to continue working for 
Prairie Farms Creameries but in a posi- 
tion which will make fewer deinenads on 
his health. Smith worked in Chicago 
for the state company for 10 years be- 
fore going to Henry as plant manager. 

Raab has worked for the Carlinville 
plant since 1947, and before that worked 
two years for Golden State, Inc., a Cali- 
fornia dairy company. 

He was reared at Belleville in St. Clair 
county and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1941. After gradu- 
ation he served in the army for four 


Jin RAAB, plant superintendent at 
e 


years. During his last year in the army 
he served as a purchaser of dairy prod- 
ucts in the Chicago area. 


Beware Of Cholera 


A NORTHERN Illinois farmer had 
tough luck with his fall pigs. He 
lost 41 out of 49 from hog cholera. It 
could have been prevented. 

Proper vaccination would have done it, 
Dr. M. E. Mansfield, extension veteri- 
narian with the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Urbana, says. 

Cholera strikes most often in the fall, 
Mansfield says, although outbreaks can 
occur anytime. 
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There’s trouble ahead for these 
sheep and for YOU if they bolt out 
onto the highway. Any accident 
caused by your livestock, no mat- 
ter where they might stray, leaves 
you wide open for a costly damage 
suit. So watch those fences! And 
insure yourself against such risks 
with liability protection from 
Country Mutual Casualty Com- 


pany. 
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It costs so little to BE SAFE; it 
costs SO MUCH to take the chance. 
Ask the insurance agent at your 
Farm Bureau office about the 
Farmers General and Employers 
Liability policy that covers EVERY 
liability emergency in your farm- 
ing operation. You can’t afford to 
gamble when a small investment 
may save you thousands of dollars. 
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Prairie Farms plant managers meeting at 
Urbana to discuss their new research pro- 
gram are, left to right: Robert Erickson, 
Mt. Sterling; Bert Mullooly, Galesburg; For- 
rest Fairchild, Chicago, state sales manager; 
lt. B. Howard, head, food technology de- 
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partment, University of Illinois; A. Oliver 
Bower, Bushton, president, Prairie Farms 
Creameries; Frank Mleynek, Olney; 1. C. 
Hochstrasser, Champaign; Harold Brackett, 
Carbondale. Back to camera are John Raab, 
Henry, and Fletcher Gourley, Carlinville. 
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Prairie Farms Creameries Plan New 
Research On Ice Cream Mixes, Frozen 
Desserts, To Market Milk Surpluses 


RAIRIE Farms Creameries laboratory 
in Chicago has developed a new and 
superior dairy cleaner which will be 
sold this year to housewives and dairy 
farmers throughout I[l|linots. 

The cleaner can be used for all house 
hold and dairy cleansing needs. It leaves 
dishes cleaner than dishes rinsed with 
clear water, and does an excellent job on 
milk pails and strainers 

This new cleansing powder—it 1s not 
a soap—has been developed by E. | 
Andersen. He is in charge of the labora 
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from this product will be used to expand 
the research program 

At a meeting recently held in Cham 
paign, plant managers suggested several 
research projects which could be devel- 
oped by the Chicago laboratory. 

They suggested that work be done to 
expand existing outlets and to create new 
markets for milk solids other than cream. 
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They asked that work be done on the 
vitamin fortification of semi-solid butter- 
milk. 

Ice cream mixes and other frozen des- 
serts also were suggested as possible re- 
search projects which might yield profit- 
able results. 

The laboratory in Chicago has been set 
up primarily to perform quality control 
work. Work ts centralized there for all 
member plants 


Sweet Is Named 
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\ ULLEN B. SWEET, 45, superintend- 
) ent of the Community unit school 

at Barry in Pike county since 1936, 
has been employed, 
effective Feb, 1, as 
director of road im- 
provement for the 
Illinois Agricultural 
Association. He suc- 
ceeds Charles’ F. 
Mayfield who re- 
cently became assist- 
ant director of or- 


ganization. 
Sweet was born 
on a farm near Cc. B. Sweet 


Franklin in Morgan 

county which has been in the family for 
more than a century. Following gradu- 
ation from Franklin high school, he at- 
tended James Milliken University at De- 
catur and Illinois College at Jacksonville 
from which was graduated in 1935. He 
earned his master’s degree in school 
supervision at the University of ILlinois 
in 1941. 

Before going to Barry he taught at 
Kinderhook and Rockport. Sweet has 
shown a great deal of interest in rural 
road conditions through his work in plan- 
ning school bus transportation. The road 
situation he considers a major problem 
for rural educators as well as farmers. 

The new director of road improvement 
is married and has two children—a 
daughter aged 19, and a three-year-old 
son. 


John Raab Succeeds Dave Smith 
As Manager Of Creamery At Henry 


OHN RAAB, plant superintendent at 
Carlinville, has been appointed to 
e succeed Dave W. Smith as plant 
manager of the Prairie Farms Creamery 
at Henry. ; 

Smith plans to continue working for 
Prairie Farms Creamerics but in a posi- 
tion which will make fewer demands on 
his health. Smith worked in Chicago 
for the state company tor 10 years be- 
fore going to Henry as plant manager. 

Raab has worked for the Carlinville 
plant since 1947, and before that worked 
two years for Golden State, Inc., a Cali- 
fornia dairy company, 

He was reared at Belleville in St. Clair 
county and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1941. After gradu- 
ation he served in the army for four 


years. During his last year in the army 
he served as a purchaser of dairy prod- 
ucts in the Chicago area. 


Beware Of Cholera 


fi NORTHERN Illinois farmer had 

tough luck with his fall pigs. He 
lost 41 out of 49 from hog cholera. It 
could have been prevented. 

Proper vaccination would have done it, 
Dr. M. E. Mansfield, extension veteri- 
narian with the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Urbana, says. 

Cholera strikes most often in the fall. 
Mansfield says, although outbreaks can 
occur anytime. 
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There’s trouble ahead for these 
sheep and for YOU if they bolt out 
onto the highway. Any accident 
caused by your livestock, no mat- 
ter where they might stray, leaves 
you wide open for a costly damage 
suit. So watch those fences! And 
insure yourself against such risks 
with liability protection from 
Country Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. 
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LETTERS TO 


THANKS FROM CANADA . 


|: IS a pleasure for me, on behalf of the 
Junior Farmer's Association of Ontario and 
the group who recently were guests of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, to thank you 
for the privilege of visiting with you and for 
the grand hospitality shown to us while in 
Illinois. 

We were very much impressed with the ex- 
tensive agricultural organization in your state 
and the great service it is rendering to the 
farm people. The enthusiasm of the young 
people for their organization was very inspiring 
to say the least. I shall never forget their 
friendliness and generosity and the way they 
made us feel so much at home. 

We four delegates have gained much per- 
sonally from our visit and our organization will 
benefit from the many ideas we brought home 
with us. All in all, our visit to Illinois was 
one of profit, and I feel it-has added one more 
link to the chain that binds two great countries 
together. 

Once again, accept my sincere thanks and 
appreciation. 

Ross Beattie 
President 
Junior Farmers’ Association of Ontario 


| AM glad that the Ontario Junior Farmer 
delegation to your Annual Meeting fitted 
in so well with your programme. From re- 
ports I know that they had a good time and 
I think the value of these visits is in the 
making of new contacts and the comparisons 
which are made between the two organiza- 


tions. 
Dick Hilliard 
Extension Fieldman 
Parliament Buildings 
Toronto, Canada 


OBJECTS TO ARTICLE 


HREE years ago I wrote a letter to the 
head of the Pure Milk Association, Mr. 
Lauterbach I believe, in answer to an 
article he wrote deploring the fact that 

when the war market ceased, the price 
of dairy products would tumble because the 
demand would decrease a great deal. I said 


This Is a front view of 
the La Salle County 
Farm Bureau building 
which was remodeled 
throughout and com- 
pleted recently. The 
building was formerly 
an old high school. 
The La Salle County 
Farm Bureau now has 
one of the most spa- 
cious Farm Bureau 
buildings in the state. 
The remodeling cost 
$70,000. 


THE EDITOR 


in that letter that | thought demand would 
stay up if prices did not go too high, because 
I thought the potential demand had never 
been felt prior to the war. 


You have a similar article on page 6 in 
the December IAA REcorD giving the im- 
pression that the demand in this country is 
above normal now, and that we will get back 
to a normal demand. 


This cannot be true. Our population is 
increasing at an accelerated rate while our 
farmers are decreasing in numbers. The 
number of farmers who raise all their food is 
consequently less and the farmer gets into 
the food market wanting the best there is be- 
cause he is used to eating good food. The 
implications of the cartoon illustrating your 
article are that the wage earner is now ask- 
ing quality foods which he couldn't buy in 
the thirties; the article in column 1 page 7 
bottom implies that he doesn’t really deserve 
to buy so much with his money because the 
Russian worker can’t. Why didn’t you make 
the comparison with workers of another 
country which did not experience the in- 
vasion of armies, say Sweden? You make 
the odious comparison between deserving 
farmers and undeserving workers who “prob- 
ably has little or nothing invested in the 
factory where he works”. Why? 


Farm workers or city workers — their 
interests economically are the same. Give 
the city worker a chance to own his industry 
cooperatively and see if he won't work as 
hard as the farmer who owns his farm. The 
city worker has his very life invested in the 
factory where he works: and remember... . 
a good many former farmers are in those 
factories because some absentee landlord 
bought up too much land and the tenant 
farmer and his family gave place to a farm 
manager without a family. 

Please don’t continue this sort of farmer 
against city worker stuff. It just isn’t so. 


Arnold H. Nelson 
Knox County 


Editor's Note: The main premise of the arti- 
cle entitled "Consumer Demand For Quality 
Foods Boosts Prices,” was that farmers are not 
to blame for the high cost of food. They have 
done their best to produce record food crops. 
For proof look at the 1948 harvest. We tried 
to make it clear that the high prices were 
caused by (1) abnormally high demand, (2) 
consumers calling for the better foods, and (3) 
the rising cost of food marketing. 


Homer Curtiss, 1AA board member from 

Jo Daviess county, reports for Midwest re- 

gion at dairy conference of Farm Bureau 
convention at Atlantic City. 


LIKE IAA TOURS 


| WANT to take the opportunity at this 
time to thank the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation for a most pleasant trip. I don’t 
think there was anything left undone to 
make it most enjoyable in every detail. We 
thought it better (if that could be) than the 


California trip. 
Mrs, J. D. Watkins 
Macon County 


[™ taking this opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to all who participated in plan- 
ning and carrying out our recent enjoyable 
trip. We enjoyed every bit of it. I hope 
I may have the pleasure of enjoying a few 
more of these prearranged guided tours. 
Mrs. Ruby Winn 
Arthur, IIL. 


T HIS is a note to thank you for the wonder- 
ful time I had. You never know how many 
friends you have until you meet in just such 
a way as you folks had it planned. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barcus 
Champaign County 


WISH to express appreciation for the 
opportunity of attending the American 
Farm Bureau Federation convention in At- 
lantic City as a delegate representing the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association. It was a 
wonderful meeting and I enjoyed every ses- 


sion of it. 
Mrs. Adam McWilliam 
Stark County 


RED J. BIERER, manager of the Illi- 
nois Fruit Growers’ Supply Company 
for the past several years, resigned Jan. 
15 to work for the Ruhm Phosphate 
Company. The Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company is a subsidiary of the Illinois 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange at Carbondale. 
Bierer was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture and 
worked for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration before going with the. Illinois 
Agricultural Association affiliate. 
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MIXED FERTILIZERS 


Experience the last few years has proven the 
advisability of farmers getting their mixed fer- 
tilizer early. Again this spring there will not be 
enough of the better grades to go around. See 
your local Blue Seal fertilizer distributor now 
and take delivery of the grades you need. 


POTASH 


Does your soil test show you need potash? If 
so this is good news. Potash supplies are in- 
creasing. See your local distributor for your 


needs. 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Triple Superphosphate is a high analysis car- 


rier phosphate. In this form, phosphates are 
available to plants immediately upon coming 
in contact with soil moisture. If your soil test 
shows need for phosphates see your local Blue 
Seal fertilizer distributor now. Get increased 
small grain yields and better legume stands 


with triple superphosphate. 


These plant foods are distributed by 85 
FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
3 affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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THANKS FROM CANADA 


T IS a pleasure for me, on behalf ot the 

Junior Farmer's Association of Ontario and 
the group who recently were guests of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, to thank you 
for the privilege of visiting with you and for 
the grand hospitality shown to us while in 
Ilinois. 

We were very much impressed with the ex- 
tensive agricultural organization in your state 
and the great service it is rendering to the 
farm people. The enthusiasm of the. young 
people for their organization was very inspiring 
to say the least. I shall never forget their 
friendliness and generosity and the way they 
made us feel so much at home 

We four delegates have gained much per- 
sonally from our visit and our organization will 
benefit from the many ideas we brought home 
with us. All in all, our visit to Illinois was 
one of profit, and I feel it -has added one more 
link to the chain that binds two great countries 
together. 

Once again, accept my sincere thanks and 
appreciation. 

Ross Beattie 
President 
Junior Farmers’ Association of Ontario 


AM glad that the Ontario Junior Farmer 
delegation to your Annual Meeting fitted 
in so well with your programme. From re- 
ports I know that they had a good time and 
I think the value of these visits is in the 
making of new contacts and the comparisons 
which are made between the two organiza- 
tions 
Dick Hilliard 
Extension Fieldman 
Parliament Buildings 
Toronto, Canada 


OBJECTS TO ARTICLE 


HREE years ago I wrote a letter to the 
head of the Pure Milk Association, Mr. 
Lauterbach I believe, in answer to an 
article he wrote deploring the fact that 

when the war market ceased, the price 
of dairy products would tumble because the 
demand would 


decrease a great deal. I said 


This is a front view of 
the La Salle County 
Farm Bureau building 
which was remodeled 
throughout and com- 
pleted recently. The 
building was formerly 
an old high school. 
The La Salle County 
Farm Bureau now has 
one of the most spa- 
cious Farm Bureau 
buildings in the state. 
The remodeling cost 
$70,000. 
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THE EDITOR 


in that letter that | thought demand would 
stay up if prices did not go too high, because 
{| thought the potential demand had never 
been felt prior to the war. 


You have a similar article on page 6 in 
the December IAA RECORD giving the im- 
pression that the demand in this country 1s 
above normal now, and that we will get back 
to a normal demand 


This cannot be true. Our population ts 
increasing at an accelerated rate while our 
farmers are decreasing in numbers. The 
number of farmers who raise all their food is 
consequently less and the farmer gets into 
the food market wanting the best there is be- 
cause he is used to eating good food. The 
implications of the cartoon illustrating your 
article are that the wage earner is now ask- 
ing quality foods which he couldn't buy in 
the thirties; the article in column 1 page 
bottom implies that he doesn't really deserve 
to buy so much with his money because the 
Russian worker can't. Why didn’t you make 
the comparison with workers of another 
country which did not experience the in- 
vasion of armies, say Sweden? You make 
the odious comparison between deserving 
farmers and undeserving workers who “‘prob- 
ably has little or nothing invested in the 
factory where he works’. Why? 

Farm workers or city workers — their 
interests economically are the same. Give 
the city worker a chance to own his industry 
cooperatively and see if he won't work as 
hard as the farmer who owns his farm. The 
city worker has his very life invested in the 
factory where he works: and remember... . 
a good many former farmers are in those 
tactories because some absentee landlord 
bought up too much land and the tenant 
farmer and his family gave place to a farm 
manager without a family. 


Please don’t continue this sort of farmer 
against city worker stuff. It just isn’t so. 
Arnold H. Nelson 
Knox County 


Editor's Note: The main premise of the arti 
cle entitled "Consumer Demand For Quality 
Foods Boosts Prices,” was that farmers are not 
to blame for the high cost of food. They have 
done their best to produce record food crops. 
For proof look at the 1948 harvest. We tried 

make tt clear that the high prices were 
caused by (1) abnormally high demand, (2) 
consumers calling for the better foods, and (3) 


the rising cowl of food marketing 


Homer Curtiss, 1AA board member from 

Jo Daviess county, reports for Midwest re- 

gion at dairy conference of Farm Bureau 
convention at Atlantic City. 


LIKE IAA TOURS 


WANT to take the opportunity at this 
time to thank the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation for a most pleasant trip. I don’t 
think there was anything left undone to 
make it most enjoyable in every detail. We 
thought it better (if that could be) than the 
California trip. 
Mrs. J. D. Watkins 
Macon County 


"M taking this opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to all who participated in plan- 
ning and carrying out our recent enjoyable 
trip. We enjoyed every bit of it. 1 hope 
I may have the pleasure of enjoying a few 
more of these prearranged guided tours. 
Mrs. Ruby Winn 
Arthur, II. 


HIS is a note to thank you for the wonder- 
ful time I had. You never know how many 
friends you have until you meet in just such 
a way as you folks had it planned. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barcus 
Champaign County 


WISH to express appreciation for the 
opportunity of attending the American 
Farm Bureau Federation convention in At 
lantic City as a delegate representing the IIli- 
nois Agriculturai Association. It was a 
wonderful meeting and I enjoyed every ses- 
sion of it 
Mrs. Adam McWilliam 
Stark County 


BIERER RESIGNS 


RED J. BIERER, manager of the Ili- 
nois Fruit Growers’ Supply Company 
for the past several years, resigned Jan. 
15 to work for the Ruhm Phosphate 
Company. The Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company is a subsidiary of the Illinois 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange at Carbondale. 
Bierer was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture and 
worked for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration before going with the Illinois 
Agricultural Association affiliate. 
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MIXED FERTILIZERS 


Experience the last few years has proven the 
advisability of farmers getting their mixed fer- 
tilizer early. Again this spring there will not be 
enough of the better grades to go around. See 
your local Blue Seal fertilizer distributor now 
and take delivery of the grades you need. 


POTASH 


Does your soil test show you need potash? If 
so this is good news. Potash supplies are in- 
creasing. See your local distributor for your 
needs. 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Triple Superphosphate is a high analysis car- 


rier phosphate. In this form, phosphates are 
available to plants immediately upon coming 
in contact with soil moisture. If your soil test 
shows need for phosphates see your local Blue 
Seal fertilizer distributor now. Get increased 
small grain yields and better legume stands 


with triple superphosphate. 


has plant foods are distributed by 85 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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List IAA As 


t 


| Companies Di 


OLLOWING are the new boards 
of directors of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association’s statewide associ- 
ated companies as announced after 
elections at the IAA annual conven- 
tion in Chicago in November. 
Cooperative Locker Service 
Dana Cryder, Minooka; Carl J. Bates, 
Kewanee; J. E. Mau, Harmon; H. J. 
Dahmer, Marion; E. L. Wenzel, Kirk- 
land; John Tate, Kansas, and Ray Thrig, 
Golden. New directors are Tate and 
thrig. 
Country Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 
L. E. Lingenfelter, Ullin; J. M. Beck- 
ett, Blue Mound; F. E. Morris, Buffalo; 
George F. Hayes, Galva; Chester H. Mc- 
Cord, Newton; Albert Webb, Ewing; 
Lyman Bunting, Ellery; Clifton Davis, 
Jacksonville; Claud Hiestand, Salem; E. 
B. Reeves, Morris; and Ore Ross, Ross- 
ville. 
Wlinois Agricultural Auditing 
Association 
B. W. Horan, Aledo; Dana Cryder, 
Minooka; Lyman Bunting, Ellery; I. M. 
Graham, Carthage; E. Y. Naffziger, Wal- 
nut; and Mark C. Harry, Humboldt. New 
director is Harry. 
Wlinois Farm Bureau Serum 
Association 
R. V. McKee, Varna; Ray Cunning- 
ham, Alvin; Jesse E. Tuttle, West York; 
E. G. Reynolds, Jacksonville; K. T. 
Smith, Greenfield; Ben Bodecker, Sutter; 
and J. W. Cory, Earlville. 
illinois Farm Supply Company 
Fred E. Herndon, Macomb; J. L. Berry, 
Cerro Gordo; F. J. Flynn, Murrayville: 
Otto Steffey, Stronghurst; F. E. Morris. 
Buffalo; G. H. Geiter, Orangeville; 
Charles Keslinger, La Fox; George Chap- 
ple, Dwight; Charles Haller, Edwards: 
J. P. Redman, Cairo; and R. H. Monke. 
Litchfield. New director is Haller. 


Illinois Grain Corporation 
Charles Schmitt, Beason; Carl O. John- 
son, Varna; J. H. Butterfield, Pana; Leo 
Worden, Hancock; Sam Yergler, Cisna 
Park; Arthur Bertsche, Pontiac; John 
McCabe, Ludlow; J. Fred Romine, Tus- 
cola; C. J. Elliott, Streator. New di- 

rectors are Worden and McCabe. 


Wlinois Grain Terminals 
Homer Curtiss, Stockton; C. J. Diehl, 


Columbia; J. F. Holderman, Morris; C. 
E. Studley, Sheffield; C. J. Schmitt, Bea- 
son; Carl Johnson, Varna; Marion Her- 
zog, Blandinsville; and J. H. Stone, Ma- 
son City. New director is Johnson. 


Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association 

Mont Fox, Oakwood; M. Ray Ihrig, 
Golden; C. A. Lage, Saybrook; La Rue 
Tice, Shelbyville; Glen Ackerman, Ridott; 
B. W. Horan, Aledo; Edwin Gumm, 
Galesburg; and R. V. McKee, Varna. 
New director is Tice. 


Illinois Milk Producers’ Association 

O. H. Ryan, Tonica; Harry Gehring, 
Altona; Delbert Freeman, Canton; G. I. 
Maxwell, Champaign; J. W. Ellis, Ridge 
Farm; R. H. Miller, Clinton; Bart Walsh, 
DeKalb; R. E. Stocker, Murrayville; D. 
R. Radford, Kewanee; Paul Bainbridge, 
Rockford; Charles Cameron, Peoria; Carl 
Eisele, Peoria; Mattie Nolan, Pontiac; 
C. W. Krell, Glenarm; W. J. Swayer, 
Gurnee; Walter Dodd, Loami; J. D. Ray, 
Vandalia; L. B. Coomber, Freeport; G. 
D. Tombaugh, Streator; Carl Geiger, 
Milan; Elmer Orendorff, Randolph, Ray 
Peart, Galesburg; H. Schumacher, 
Toluca; and E. M. Hughes, Woodstock. 
New directors are Schumacher and 
Hughes. 


Illinois Wool Marketing 
Association 
William Temple, Serena; August 
Eggerding, Red Bud; J. King Eaton, 
Edwardsville; John T. Evans, Hoopes- 
ton; and A. L. Doubet, Williamsfield. 
Prairie Farms Creameries 
A. Oliver Bower, Bushton; E. A. Fosse, 
Marion; H. J. Schumacher, Toluca; Jud- 


* 


Pike County Organ- 
ization Director Caroll 
G. Johnson shows or- 
ganization map which 
hangs in the Farm 
Bureau office and 
which he utilizes to 
keep track of Farm 
Bureau membership. 


* 


son J. Groves, Mt. Carroll; E. M. 
Hughes, Woodstock; Elmer Orendorff, 
Randolph; G. F. Henneghan, Jerseyville; 
Harry Gehring, Altona; Carl Geiger, 
Milan; Henry Vollmer, Quincy, and John 
Sterchi, Olney. New director is Groves. 


Illinois Milk Producers’ Supply 
; Company 
O. H. Ryan, Tonica; Harry Gehring, 
Altona; Charles Cameron, Peoria; H. 
J. Schumacher, Toluca; and Earl M. 
Hughes, Woodstock. 


New Records Set 
At Chicago Yards 


| HE cattle market last year at the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards was marked by record- 
breaking prices. 

The 1948 average for steer and yearling 
cattle soared to $31.35 a hundred for the 
year, 16 per cent higher than 1947, and 
the 10th consecutive year the average price 
for cattle at Chicago has broken preceding 
records. 

At the same time a new all-time record 
top of $41.60 per hundredweight was 
established on Sept. 21. This top held 
for three days and was 60 cents above the 
previous record high in 1947. 

Receipts for the year were estimated at 
1,693,306 head of cattle. The domestic 
supply was augmented by 8,000 head of 
Canadian cattle after the embargo against 
shipments of beef cattle to the United 
States was lifted by the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

A total of 21,000 head of Western 
range cattle was brought to Chicago dur- 
ing the year. Grass cattle from the West 
sold for as high as $31 in September. 

Topping the market at $41.60 in Sep- 
tember were Swanton Brothers and Wil- 
liam Mommsen and Son of Iowa, and 
Tilden J. Burg, McDonough county, IIli- 
nois. 
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BLUE SEAL CHICK STARTER 


Farm experience proves Blue Seal Chick Starter to be the 


extra money maker for poultry raisers. It is properly bal- 
anced with high-quality proteins, minerals, vitamins, and SAV 5 
energy. Blue Seal fed chicks feather out well, develop strong 


legs and grow healthy and husky. 


© RECORD LIVABILITY BLUE SEAL 
© GREATER RESISTANCE FUTURE ORDER 


© FAST GROWTH PLAN 
© EFFICIENT GAIN 
© MORE PROFIT 


You can earn a substantial 
discount of $2.00 per ton by 
placing your order before 
February 28. Your Blue Seal 
a Your or Service Brand Salesman will 


deli feed wh 
Ble Soul or oniice Brand Suleman = ge your feed when you 


These feeds are distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


By JOHN K. COX 
Director, Rural School Relations 


PROGRESS REPORT 

HE State Advisory Commission in its 

Dec. 8 progress report on school reor- 

ganization reveals that Illinois has only 

6,166 school districts now as compared 
to almost twice that number in 1945 when 
the School Survey Act was passed. A good 
deal of voting is yet to take place. Most 
of the changes so far and until March 1 
are the result of recommendations made or 
action inspired by the County School Sur- 
vey Committees. 

The commission reports 168 new com- 
munity unit districts as of Dec. 8, which 
figure is already out of date. For these dis- 
tricts already established rural people voted 
favorably by better than 2 to 1. Urban 
voters gave them a 7 to 1 edge. A spokes- 
man for the State Superintendent's office 
recently said that a single salary schedule for 
gtade and high school teachers had been 
adopted in practically all of the new com- 
munity unit districts now in operation. 
Equal salaries for grade and high teachers 
will do much woweid strengthening our grade 
school program and attracting much needed 
and better teachers into the elementary field. 
Under the single salary schedule for grade 
and high school teachers, teachers of equal 
training, equal experience and equal re- 
sponsibility on the job will receive the same 
salary. 

The average size of these 168 new unit dis- 
tricts is 117.4 square miles. The average en- 
rollment is 791.33 with 220.97 of those 
pupils in the high school branch. The 
average assessed valuation per pupil is 
$21,120. 


REPORT FROM INDIANA 


Indiana followed rather closely the town- 
ship pattern in her school reorganization 
years ago. The worst objection they 
are finding to that system is the prevalence 
of the small high school. The information 
discovered in a study there is remarkably 
similar to the results we have found in such 
studies in Illinois. ; 

“An eight-month survey just com- 
pleted by the Indiana School Study Com- 
mission reveals that small schools cost 
more and are less effective. In the 96 
townships studied, where the average 
daily attendance at high schools was 
under 100 pupils, the median cost per 
pupil was found to be $79 higher than 
in similar schools with daily attendance 
of 200 or more. 

“The most serious deficiency of the 
small high school, the commission re- 
ports, is that ‘the school program is too 
narrow and restricted to meet their needs 
for living in a modern complex world.’ 
Not only do the smaller schools spend 
two and three times as much as they 
should per pupil, but they also have 
more difficulty getting and keeping 
qualified teachers.” 

*New York Times, November 21, 1948. 


WHAT SHOULD A SCHOOL TEACH? 


Edward Tuttle, editor-in-chief of Row, 
Peterson and Company, recently handed me a 
copy of a portion of a letter which had been 
written by a former high schoo] student, now 
a voter and father, to his former principal. 
The ex-high school student wrote as follows: 


“I wish I had been taught more about 
family relationships, child care, getting . 
along with people, interpreting the 
news, news writing, paying off a small 
mortgage, household mechanics, poli- 
tics, local government, carpentry, the 
chemistry of food, how to budget, the 
value of insurance, how to enjoy opera 
over the radio, how to detect shoddy 

oods, how to distinguish a demagogue 
rom a statesman, how to grow a garden, 
how to paint a house, how to get a job, 
how to be vigorous and healthy, how to 
be interesting to others, how to be popu- 
lar, how to be thrifty, how to resist 
high-pressure salesmanship, how to buy 
economically and intelligently, and the 
danger of installment buying.” 
NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Some building of new school houses is 
necessary in the next few years in many 
communities due to the wearing out of old 
buildings, the increased enrollment because 
of the higher birth rate, and schoo] reor- 
ganization. Higher building costs now are 
only partially offset by lower interest rates. 
However, building is a “must” in some areas 
now. Many suburban areas are affected. 
Chicago had 6,000 more elementary pupils 
this year than last and the five-year incre- 
ment is expected to reach 50,000. Mrs. 
Mulberry of the Chicago school board has 
supplied some information on their cottage 
type acum, I am including the infor 
mation here because there may be some rural 
interest in securing similar two-room re- 
movable housing in rural areas. Here it is 
as it came to us: 

“The buildings were designed by the 
bureau of architecture to be demount- 
able in sections that will permit re-use 
of the buildings many times as needed. 

“The buildings are 24 feet by 80 feet in 
size. Each building contains two class 
rooms that are 23 feet wide and 27 feet 
long. There is a wardrobe adjacent to 
each class room from which an exit 
door is provided. Toilets for boys and 
girls and a heater room are also in- 
cluded in the building. 


0. M. Kile, author of “The Farm Bureau 

Through Three Decades,"’ autographs a copy 

of his book for Dan L. Clarke, Sangamon 

county, former IAA board member, at Farm 
Bureau convention. 


IAA Director Dies 
Month After He 
Leaves Office 


ARM BUREAU ranks suffered the 

loss of a loyal leader in December 
with the death of Milton W. Warren, 
Mansfield, Piatt county, who had just 
retired from the 
board of directors of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

Mr. Warren who 
had been in ill health 
for more than a year, 
died Dec. 17, at his 
home. Services were 
held Dec. 20 in 
Mansfield. A dele- 
gation from the IAA 
board of directors 
including President 
Charles B. Shuman and Vice-President 
F. E. Morris as well as farm advisers 
from the district attended the services. 

Mr. Warren retired last December as 
IAA director from the 19th district after 
three years of service. During his serv- 
ice on the board he was a member of the 
finance committee. During 1948 Mr. 
Warren was unable to devote his full 
energies to his work because of ill health. 

Mr. Warren succeeded Mr. Shuman 
on the board in November when the Iat- 
ter was elected president of the IAA. 
Mr. Warren operated a 450-acre farm 
devoted to general farming. 

Mr. Warren was long interested in 
Farm Bureau and served eight years as 
a director of the Piatt County Farm Bu- 
reau and 12 years as its president. He 
was on the Production Credit Associa- 


Milton W. Warren 


‘tion board at Champaign for six years, 


on the AAA committee for seven years 
and for several years on the board of the 
Mansfield Co-op Locker board. For more 
than a decade he served as a member of 
the Mansfield high school board of di- 
rectors. 

A hard and conscientious worker in 
his community and school affairs, Mr. 
Warren made a major contribution to the 
welfare of his neighbors through his un- 
selfish endeavors. The loss of his in- 
fluence and leadership will be greatly 
felt in the community as well as in Farm 
Bureau affairs. 

Mr. Warren: is survived by his wife. 
An only son was killed in an auto acci- 
dent at the age of 17 several years ago. 


Get ‘em Young! 


A good time to vaccinate pigs is when 
they are 6 to 8 weeks old. At that age 
they are cheaper to vaccinate and are 
easier to handle. 
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Miss Judy Barth, 11-month-granddaughter of 
A. W. Barth, Henry county, likes to get her 
picture taken in tub. 


A barnyard can be a beauty spot, as proven 
by this picture from Mrs. Ernest Bollinger, 


Dennis Happ, Champaign county, ushers in win- 
ter season with snowman complete with scarf. 
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Restored woolen mill at New 
Salem park was powered by 
exen when Lincoln made 
village his home. From 
Winn Ross, Wabash county. 


Farm 
Bureau 


Folks 


In 
Pictures 


Entries are judged on origi- 
nality, clearness, and interest. 
Avoid shots of persons mere- 
ly looking toward camera. 
Best picture receives $5, 
others published $1. If you 
wish to have photographs re- 
turned enclose a self addressed 
stamped envelope. 


$5 AWARD WINNER goes to Mrs. Earl Horton, 
Tazewell county, for picture study of her son, 
Douglas. 


Lavrela Howell, age 1, from De Witt county, 
plays with three generations of dolls. The 
one in her arm is 50 years old; belonged to 


One of few built in Illinois, covered bridge is still in use mile and a half south 
of Greenbush, Warren county. From Mrs. Carl Marshall, Roseville. 


CHOOL ACTIVITIE 


By JOHN K. COX 


Director, Rural School Relations 


PROGRESS REPORT 


HE State Advisory Commission in its 

Dec. 8 progress report on school reor- 

ganization reveals that Illinois has only 

6,166 school districts now as compared 
to almost twice that number in 1945 when 
the School Survey Act was passed. A good 
deal of voting is yet to take place. Most 
of the changes so far and until March 1 
are the result of recommendations made or 
action inspired by the County School Sur- 
vey Committees. 

The commission reports 168 new com- 
munity unit districts as of Dec. 8, which 
figure is already out of date. For these dis- 
tricts already established rural people voted 
favorably by better than 2 to 1. Urban 
voters gave them a 7 to 1 edge. A spokes- 
man for the State Superintendent's office 
recently said that a single salary schedule for 
grade and high school teachers had been 
adopted in practically all of the new com- 
munity unit districts now in operation. 
Equal salaries for grade and high teachers 
will do much toward strengthening our grade 
school program and attracting much needed 
and better teachers into the elementary field. 
Under the single salary schedule for grade 
and high school teachers, teachers of equal 
training, equal experience and equal re- 
sponsibility on the job will receive the same 
salary. 

The average size of these 168 new unit dis- 
tricts is 117.4 square miles. The average en- 
rollment is 791.33 with 220.97 of those 
pupils in the high school branch. The 
average assessed valuation per pupil is 
$21,120. 


REPORT FROM INDIANA 


Indiana followed rather closely the town- 
ship pattern in her schoo! reorganization 
of several years ago. The worst objection they 
are finding to that system is the prevalence 
of the small high school. The information 
discovered in a study there is remarkably 
similar to the results we have found in such 
studies in Illinois. 

“An eight-month survey just com- 
pleted by the Indiana School Study Com- 
mission reveals that small schools cost 
more and are less effective. In the 96 
townships studied, where the average 
daily attendance at high schools was 
under 100 pupils, the median cost per 
pupil was found to be $79 higher than 
in similar schools with daily attendance 
of 200 or more. 

“The most serious deficiency of the 
small high school, the commission re- 
ports, is that ‘the school program is too 
narrow and restricted to meet their needs 
for living in a modern complex world.’ 
Not only do the smaller schools spend 
two and three times as much as they 
should per pupil, but they also have 
more difficulty getting and keeping 
qualified teachers.” 

*New York Times, November 21, 1948. 


WHAT SHOULD A SCHOOL TEACH? 
Edward Tuttle, editor-in-chief of Row, 
Peterson and Company, recently handed me a 
copy of a portion of a letter which had been 
written by a former high schoo] student, now 
a voter and father, to his former principal. 
The ex-high school student wrote as follows: 
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“I wish I had been taught more about 
family relationships, child care, getting 
along with people, interpreting the 
news, news writing, paying off a small 
mortgage, household mechanics, poli- 
tics, local government, carpentry, the 
chemistry of food, how to budget, the 
value of insurance, how to enjoy opera 
over the radio, how to detect shoddy 
goods, how to distinguish a demagogue 
from a statesman, how to grow a garden, 
how to paint a house, how to get a job, 
how to be vigorous and healthy, how to 
be interesting to others, how to be popu- 
lar, how to be thrifty, how to resist 
high-pressure salesmanship, how to buy 
economically and intelligently, and the 
danger of installment buying.” 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Some building of new school houses is 
necessary in the next few years in many 
communities due to the wearing out of old 
buildings, the increased enrollment because 
of the higher birth rate, and: school reor- 
ganization. Higher building costs now are 
only partially offset by lower interest rates. 
However, building is a ‘‘must’’ in some areas 
now. Many suburban areas are affected. 
Chicago had 6,000 more elementary pupils 
this year than last and the five-year incre- 
ment is expected to reach 50,000. Mrs. 
Mulberry of the Chicago school board has 
supplied some information on their cottage 
type housing. I am including the infor 
mation here because there may be some rural 
interest in securing similar two-room re- 
movable housing in rural areas. Here it is 
as it Came to us: 

“The buildings were designed by the 
bureau of architecture to be demount- 
able in sections that will permit re-use 
of the buildings many times as needed. 

“The buildings are 24 feet by 80 feet in 
size. Each building contains two class 
rooms that are 23 feet wide and 27 feet 
long. There is a wardrobe adjacent to 
each class room from which an exit 
door is provided. Toilets for boys and 
girls and a heater room are also in- 
cluded in the building. 


©. M. Kile, author of ‘‘The Farm Bureau 

Through Three Decades,"’ autographs a copy 

of his book for Dan L. Clarke, Sangamon 

county, former 1AA board member, at Farm 
Bureau convention. 


IAA Director Dies 
Month After He 
Leaves Office 


ARM BUREAU ranks suffered the 

loss of a loyal leader in December 
with the death of Milton W. Warren, 
Mansfield, Piatt county, who had just 
retired from the 
board of directors of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

Mr. Warren who 
had been in ill health 
for more than a year, 
died Dec. 17, at his 
home. Services were 


till held Dec. 20. in 
PY.) Mansfield. <A dele- 

a gation from the IAA 
Milton W. Warren” }yoard of directors 
including President 
Charles B. Shuman and Vice-President 
F. E. Morris as well as farm advisers 
from the district attended the services. 

Mr. Warren retired last December as 
IAA director from the 19th district after 
three years of service. During his serv- 
ice on the board he was a member of the 
finance committee. During 1948 Mr. 
Warren was unable to devote his full 
energies to his work because of ill health. 

Mr. Warren succeeded Mr. Shuman 
on the board in November when the lat- 
ter was elected president of the IAA. 
Mr. Warren operated a 450-acre farm 
devoted to general farming. 

Mr. Warren was long interested in 
Farm Bureau and served eight years as 
a director of the Piatt County Farm Bu- 
reau and 12 years as its president. He 
was on the Production Credit Associa- 
tion board at Champaign for six years, 
on the AAA committee for seven years 
and for several years on the board of the 
Mansfield Co-op Locker board. For more 
than a decade he served as a member of 
the Mansfield high school board of di- 
rectors. 

A hard and conscientious worker in 
his community -and school affairs, Mr. 
Warren made a major contribution to the 
welfare of his neighbors through his un- 
selfish endeavors. The loss of his in- 
fluence and leadership will be greatly 
felt in the community as well as in Farm 
Bureau affairs. 

Mr. Warren is survived by his wife. 
An only son was killed in an auto acci- 
dent at the age of 17 several years ago. 


Get ‘em Young! 


A good time to vaccinate pigs is when 
they are 6 to 8 weeks old. At that age 
they are cheaper to vaccinate and are 
easier to handle. 
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Restored woolen mill at New 
Salem park was powered by 
oxen when Lincoln made 
village his home. From 
Winn Ross, Wabash county. 


$5 AWARD WINNER goes to Mrs. Earl Horton, 


Tazewell county, for picture study of her son, 
Douglas. 


Miss Judy Barth, 11-month-granddaughter of 
A. W. Barth, Henry county, likes to get her 


picture taken in tub. 


Folks 


In 
Pictures 


A barnyard can be a beauty spot, as proven Entries are judged on origt- 
by this picture from Mrs. Ernest Bollinger, nality, clearness, and interest. 
Schuyler county. Avoid shots of persons mere- 

ly looking toward camera. 

Best picture receives $5, 


ty 


others published $1. If you lauvrela Howell, age 1, from De Witt county, 

wish to have photographs re- plays with three generations of dolis. The 

turned enclose a sell addressed one in her arm is 50 years old; belonged to 
stamped envelope her grandmother. 


Dennis Happ, Champaign county, ushers in win- One of few built in Illinois, covered bridge is still in use mile and a half south 
ter season with snowman complete with scarf. of Greenbush, Warren county. From Mrs. Carl Marshall, Roseville. 
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‘GOLD BRICKS’ 


(Continued from page 3) 


The last session of Congress adopted 
the long-range flexible support price pro- 
gram sponsored by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The voting delegates 
at the recent Ilinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion annual meeting supported the basic 
principle of this act that government 
price supports should be used to protect 
farm prices from collapse rather than to 
definitely fix prices. The level at which 
Prices are supported will vary from 90 
per cent to 60 per cent of parity depend- 
ing upon supply and demand factors. 
Naturally, like all new legislation, it will 
probably need some amendment. How- 
ever, thinking farmers will certainly de- 
mand that this new program be given 
a fair opportunity to prove its worth 
before drastic changes are made. 


GROW MORE... 


(Continued from page 20) 


So the land goes on starving. Soils 
don’t die in a fast dramatic way. A com- 
munity doesn’t die so fast either. Folks 
move out and find other ways to live. 
Some said it would be better if farmers 
on such land would stop flooding the 
market with high cost surplus products 
anyhow. 


We have the know-how to make Frank’s 
farm and community permanent and the 
producer of happy people. We must find 
a way to get these into action on all farms. 
Education in a dynamic manner so people 
will fully understand is more important 
than any effort to safeguard America 
largely through military security. To un- 
derstand is to see great possibilities for 
the future. One that sees great possibili- 
ties finds enthusiasm filling his days. He 
puts out extra effort — takes the chances 
and wins, because facts are on his side. 
That is what our forefathers did — and 
we need to do it too. 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in con- 
nection with the annual meetings of 
all County Farm Bureaus to be held 
during the month of February, 1949, 
at the hour and place to be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors of 
each County Farm Bureau, the mem- 
bers in good standing of such Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau and who are also 
qualified voting members of Illinois 
Agricultural Association, shall elect 
a delegate or delegates to represent 
such members of Illinois Agricultural 
Association and vote on all matters 
before the next annual meeting, or 
any special meeting of the Associa- 
tion, including the election of officers 
and directors, as provided for in the 
By-Laws of the Association. 

During February, annual meetings 
will be held in Coles, DeKalb, Doug- 
las, Effingham, Grundy, Lake, Mc- 
Donough, Monroe, Wayne, White- 
side, Will and Winnebago Counties. 

Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


January, 1949 


USDA Announces 


Wool Support Price 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced recently a 1949 support pro- 
gram that will provide a national average 
wool price of about 42 cents a pound, 
grease basis. This will approximate the 


1948 support level. 


Atlantic City hotels 
found farmers to be 
own best customers 
when it came to 
breakfast. Left to 
right ere Mrs. Charles 
Horst, Ogle county; 
Mrs. Lovis C. Hepner, 
Henry; Mr. Hepner 
and Mr. Horst. 


AGRICULTURE ... 


(Continued from page 6) 


Illinois and Iowa were awarded certifi- 
cates by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration for reaching their “two million 
member” goal for the second year in a 
ceremony honoring states and counties 
for outstanding progress in the Farm 
Bureau’s membership drive. 

Illinois, Iowa and North Carolina were 
honored for reaching the “million and a 
half” member goal for the third succes- 
sive year. 

Twenty-two Illinois County Farm Bu- 
reaus received awards at the AFBF an- 
nual meeting for obtaining for the 
second year their share of the million 
and a half membership goal of the na- 
tional Farm Bureau. Sixty-eight Illinois 
counties had achieved this two-year dis- 
tinction in 1947, making a total of 90 
counties which have achieved this goal. 


Twenty-one Illinois County Farm Bu- 
reaus received awards for attaining their 
share of the Farm Bureau’s 1950 two 
million membership goal for the second 
year. Forty-nine Illinois counties earned 
this distinction in 1947. This makes a 
total of 70 Illinois counties that have 
now made the 1950 two million mem- 
bership goal for two consecutive years. 


Delegates also voted to increase state 
dues to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration to 75 cents a year starting in 
1950. Dues are now 50 cents a year. 


Board of directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation hold organization meet- 
ing following general sessions af Atlantic 
City. Leff to right are: IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman, Moultrie county; Hawley, 
New York; Mrs. Raymond Sayre, lowa, 
president of Associated Women; Heaps, 
Maryland; Shaw, North Carolina; Praeger, 
Kansas; Gillespie, Washington; Randolph, 
Alabama; Shaw, secretary, Illinois; Presi- 
dent Kline; Short, vice-president, Arkansas; 
Wilson, California; Wingate, Georgia; Allen, 
Kentucky; Rowland, Connecticut; Hammond, 
Texas; Schenck, Indiana; Slusher, Missouri; 
Schenk, Utah; Roberts, New Mexico; and 
Hatch, Wisconsin. 
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FOR SOY BEANS 


ALL VARIETIES 


ILUNOIS FARAA SUPPLY CO 


Blue Seal Grow Crop Inoculants 
are available in the following 
cultures 


SOY BEANS 
CLOVER-ALFALFA 
COW PEAS 
LESPEDEZA 
GARDEN SEED 


BLUE SEAL 
INOCULANTS 


HIGH QUALITY 


Blue Seal “Grow Crop” Inoculants are of 
the highest Quality. They have been tested 
in reliable nationally known laboratories. 
These tests have demonstrated that Blue 
Seal “Grow Crop” inoculants contain ade- 
quate numbers of nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria of the proper strain to give the 


desired results. 


Jahe advantage of 


EARLY DISCOUNTS: 


Buy in February — SAVE 15% 


Buy in March 
Buy in April 


— SAVE 10% 
— SAVE 5% 


Place your order Now with the following 
authorized distributors affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY: 


Adams Service Co., Quincy 

Adams County Shippers Assn., Quincy 

Bond County Service Co., Greenville 

Bureau County Grain Co., Princeton 

Bureau County Producers Supplies, Princeton 
Carroll County Producers Supplies, Mt. Carroll 
Cass County Producers Supplies, Virginia 
Champaign Producers Supplies, Champaign 
Christian County Farm Supply Co., Taylorville 
Clark Service Co., Marshall 

Clay County Service Co., Louisville 

Clinton County Producers Supply Co., Breese 
Clinton County Service Co., Breese 

Coles County Coop. Service, Charleston 
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Columbia Farmers Coop. Grain Co., Columbia 
Crawford County Farm Bureau, Robinson 
Cumberland County Farm Bureau, Toledo 
DeWitt County Service Co., Clinton 

Douglas County Service Co., Tuscola 

Edgar County Producers Supplies, Paris 
Edwards County Producers Supplies, Albion 
Effingham County Service Co., Effingham 
Farmers Grain Co. of Dorans, Mattoon 
Fayette Producers Supplies, Vandalia 
Ford County Service Co., Melvin 

Franklin County Service Co., Benton 

Fruit Belt Service Co., Vienna 

Fulton Service Co., Canton 


Gallatin County Farm Bureau, Ridgeway 
Greene County Service Co., Carrollton 
Grundy County Farm Bureau, Morris 

Grundy Grain & Supply Co., Coal City 
Hancock Producers Supplies, Inc., Carthage 
Henderson County Producers Supplies, Stronghurst 
troquois Service Company, Watseka 
Jackson-Perry Cooperative, Murphysboro 
Jersey County Grain Co., Jerseyville 

Jo Daviess Producers Supplies, Elizabeth 
Johnson County Farm Bureau, Vienna 

Jasper County Farm Bureau, Newton 
Jefferson County Farm Bureau, Mt. Vernon 
Kane County Service Co., Elburn 

Kankakee Service Co., Kankakee 

Kendall County Farm Bureau, Yorkville 
Knox County Supply Co., Galesburg 
Lake-Cook Farm Supply Co., Des Plaines 
LaSalle County Farm Supply Co., Ottawa 
Lawrence County Farm Bureau, Lawrenceville 
Lee County Service Co., Amboy 

Livingston County Grain & Supplies, Pontiac 
Livingston County Producers Supplies, Pontiac 
Logan Producers Supplies, Lincoln 
McDonough Grain & Milling Co., Bushnell 
McDonough Producers Supplies, Macomb 
McHenry County Service Co., Woodstock 
McLean County Supplies, Inc., Bloomington 
Macon County Coop. Supply Co., Decatur 
Macoupin Cooperative, Inc., Carlinville 
Madison Service Co., Edwardsville 

Marion County Service Co., Salem 
Marshall-Putnam Cooperative, Inc., Henry 
Mason County Producers Supplies, Havana 
Massac County Farm Bureau, Metropolis 
Menard Farm Bureau Seed Co., Petersburg 
Mercer Service Co., Aledo 

Mid-State Supply Co., Peoria 

Monroe County Producers Supplies, Waterloo 
Montgomery Service Co., Hillsboro 

Morgan Producers Supplies, Jacksonville 
Moultrie Service Co., Sullivan 

Ogle Service Co., Oregon 

Piatt County Producers Supplies, Monticello 
Piatt County Service Co., Monticello 

Pike County Farm Supply Co., Pittsfield 
Pope-Hardin Producers Supplies, Golconda 
Randolph Service Co., Sparta 

Richland County Supply & Shipping Assn., Olney 
Rock Island Service Co., Moline 

Rushville Farmers Grain & Livestock Co., Rushville 
Saline County Service Co., Harrisburg 
Sangamon Farm Bureau Coop., Springfield 
Schuyler Producers Supplies, Rushville 

Scott County Supplies, Winchester 

Shelby Service Co., Shelbyville 

Stark County Service Co., Toulon 

Stark Supply Co., Toulon 

Stephenson Seed & Supplies, Freeport 
Summerfield Farmers Coop. Grain Co., Summerfield 
Tazewell Service Co., Pekin 

Twin County Service Co., Marion 

Union County Farm Bureau, Anna 

Vermilion County Producers Supply Co., Danville 
Wabash County Farm Bureau, Mt. Carmel 
Warren Producers Supplies, Monmouth 
Washington County Service Co., Nashville 
Wayne County Service Co., Fairfield 

Wayne Producers Supply Co., Fairfield 
Whiteside Service Co., Morrison 

Will County Cooperatives, Inc., Joliet 
Winnebago Service Co., Rockford 

Woodford County Seed Co., Eureka 


‘GOLD BRICKS’ 


(Continued from page 3) 


The last session of Congress adopted 
the long-range flexible support price pro- 
gram sponsored by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The voting delegates 
it the recent Ilinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion annual meeting supported the basic 
principle of this act that government 
price supports should be used to protect 
farm prices from collapse rather than to 
definitely fix prices. The level at which 
Prices are supported will vary from 90 
per cent to 60 per cent of parity depend- 
ing upon supply and demand factors. 
Naturally, like all new legislation, it will 
probably need some amendment. How- 
ever, thinking farmers will certainly de- 
nand that this new program be given 
1 fair opportunity to prove its worth 
before drastic changes are made 
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NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


s hereby given that in con- 
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USDA Announces 
Wool Support Price 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced recently a 1949 support pro- 


gram that will provide a national average 
wool price of about 42 cents a pound, 
grease basis. This will approximate 
1948 support level 


Atlantic City hotels 
found farmers to be 
own best customers 
when if came te 
breakfast. Left to 
right are Mrs. Charles 
Horst, Ogle county; 
Mrs. Louis C. Hepner, 
Henry; Mr. Hepner 
and Mr. Horst. 


AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 6) 


Illinois and Iowa were awarded certifi 
cates by the American Farm Bureau Fed. 
eration for reaching their “two million 
member’’ goal for the second year in a 
ceremony honoring states and counties 
for outstanding progress in the Farm 
Bureau's membership drive. 


Illinois, lowa and North Carolina were 
honored for reaching the ‘million and 2 
half’ member goal for the third succes- 
sive year. 

Twenty-two Illinois County Farm Bu- 
reaus received awards at the AFBF an 
nual meeting for obtaining for the 
second year their share of the million 
and a half membership goal of the na- 
tional Farm Bureau. Sixty-eight Illinois 
counties had achieved this two-year dis- 
tinction in 1947, making a total of 90 
counties which have achieved this goal 


Twenty-one Illinois C ounty Farm Bu- 
reaus received awards for attaining their 
share of the Farm Bureau's 1950 two 
million membership § goal for the second 
year. Forty-nine Illinois counties earned 
this distinction in 1947. This makes a 
total of 70 Illinois counties that have 
now made the 1950 two million mem 
bership goal for two consecutive years 

Delegates also voted to increase state 
dues to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration to 75 cents a year starting in 
1950. Dues are now 50 cents a year. 


Board of directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation hold organization meet- 
ing following general sessions af Atlantic 
City. Left to right are: IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman, Moultrie county; Hawley, 
New York; Mrs. Raymond Sayre, lowa, 
president of Associated Women; Heaps, 
Maryland; Shaw, North Carolina; Praeger, 
Kansas; Gillespie, Washington; Randolph, 
Alabama; Shaw, secretary, Illinois; Presi- 
dent Kline; Short, vice-president, Arkansas; 
Wilson, California; Wingate, Georgia; Allen, 
Kentucky; R@wland, Connecticut; Hammond, 
Texas; Schenck, Indiana; Slusher, Missouri; 
Schenk, Utah; Roberts, New Mexico; and 
Hatch, Wisconsin. 
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Blue Seal “Grow Crop” Inoculants are of 
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the highest Quality. They have been tested 
in reliable nationally known laboratories. 


These tests have demonstrated that Blue 


Blue Seal Grow Crop Inoculants Seal “Grow Crop” inoculants contain ade- 
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bacteria of the proper strain to give the 


desired results. 


TJahe aduantage 


Buy in February — 
Buy in March = 
Buy in April — 


Place your order with the following 
authorized distributors affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY: 


Adoms Service Co., Quincy Columbia Farmers Coop. Grain Co., Columbia 


Adams County Shippers Assn., Quincy 

Bond County Service Co., Greenville 

Bureau County Grain Co., Princeton 

Bureau County Producers Supplies, Princeton 
Carroll County Producers Supplies, Mt. Carroll 
Cass County Producers Supplies, Virginia 
Champaign Producers Supplies, Champaign 
Christian County Farm Supply Co., Taylorville 
Clark Service Co., Marshall 

Clay County Service Co., Louisville 

Clinton County Producers Supply Co., Breese 
Clinton County Service Co., Breese 

Coles County Coop. Service, Charleston 
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Crawford County Farm Bureau, Robinson 
Cumberland County Farm Bureau, Toledo 
DeWitt County Service Co., Clinton 
Douglas County Service Co., Tuscola 
Edgar County Producers Supplies, Paris 
Edwards County Producers Supplies, Albion 
Effingham County Service Co., Effingham 
Farmers Grain Co. of Dorans, Mattoon 
Fayette Producers Supplies, Vandalia 
Ford County Service Co., Melvin 

Franklin County Service Co., Benton 
Fruit Belt Service Co., Vienna 

Fulton Service Co., Canton 


Gallatin County Farm Bureau, Ridgeway 
Greene County Service Co., Carrollton 
Grundy County Farm Bureau, Morris 
Grundy Grain & Supply Co., Coal City 
Hancock Producers Supplies, Inc., Carthage 


Henderson County Producers Supplies, Stronghurst 


Iroquois Service Company, Watseka 
Jackson-Perry Cooperative, Murphysboro 
Jersey County Grain Co., Jerseyville 

Jo Daviess Producers Supplies, Elizabeth 
Johnson County Farm Bureau, Vienna 

Jasper County Farm Bureau, Newton 
Jefferson County Farm Bureau, Mt. Vernon 
Kane County Service Co., Elburn 

Kankakee Service Co., Kankakee 

Kendall County Farm Bureau, Yorkville 
Knox County Supply Co., Golesburg 
Lake-Cook Farm Supply Co., Des Plaines 
LaSalle County Farm Supply Co., Ottawe 
Lawrence County Farm Bureau, Lawrenceville 
Lee County Service Co., Amboy 

Livingston County Grain & Supplies, Pontiac 
Livingston County Producers Supplies, Pontiac 
Logan Producers Supplies, Lincoln 
McDonough Grain & Milling Co., Bushnell 
McDonough Producers Supplies, Macomb 
McHenry County Service Co., Woodstock 
McLean County Supplies, Inc., Bloomington 
Macon County Coop. Supply Co., Decatur 
Macoupin Cooperative, Inc., Carlinville 
Madison Service Co., Edwardsville 

Marion County Service Co., Salem 
Marshall-Putnam Cooperative, Inc., Henry 
Mason County Producers Supplies, Havana 
Massac County Farm Bureau, Metropolis 
Menard Farm Bureau Seed Co., Petersburg 
Mercer Service Co., Aledo 

Mid-State Supply Co., Peoria 

Monroe County Producers Supplies, Waterloo 
Montgomery Service Co., Hillsboro 

Morgan Producers Supplies, Jacksonville 
Moultrie Service Co., Sullivan 

Ogle Service Co., Oregon 

Piatt County Producers Supplies, Monticello 
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Randolph Service Co., Sparta 
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Woodford County Seed Co., Eureka 
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| NEWS ot VIEWS |» 


At left Mrs. C. W. Sewell, administrative director, Associated Women, fastens a diamond Farm Bureau pin on AFBF President Allan B. 
Kline. At right are Illinois Home Bureau delegates to AFBF convention. Left to right: Mrs. Cecil Smittkamp, Edgar county; Miss Myra 
Robinson, Illinois Home Bureau Federation president, Edgar; and Mrs. Adam MeWilliam, Stark county. 


Farm Women 


Pick Leaders 
At Atlantic City 


RS. Raymond Sayre, of Iowa, was 
elected president of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at its 14th 
annual convention in Atlantic 

City in December. The Associated 
Women held its meeting in conjunction 
with the AFBF. 

Mrs. Sayre, former vice president, re- 
places Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly of 
Hagerstown, Md., who has served in 
this post since 1944, The new presi- 
dent was nominated by Mrs. Weagly 
and elected by majority vote of the dele- 
gates. 

New vice president of the organiza- 
tion is Mrs. Paul Palmer of Missouri, 
who formerly served as recording secre- 
tary. 

The voting delegates, of whom there 
were several hundred present, re-elected 
Mrs. M. L. Reeder of Utah as regional 
director for the Far West. 

They also voted to retain Mrs, Philip 
Jones, of Connecticut, as regional direc- 
tor for the Northeast. 

Preceding the election ceremony, 
AFBF President Allan Kline welcomed 
the delegates and praised their part in 
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helping to maintain a sound and pro- 
gressive agriculture, 

Among the other highlights of the 
two-day meeting was a plea by Repre- 
sentative Walter Judd (R., Minn.) for 
“a more realistic and effective’ U.S. 
leadership in the realm of world affairs. 

Rep. Judd declared that such leader- 
ship can avert war between Russia and 
the U. S. “Russia does not want to fight, 
because she knows she would stand no 
chance of winning,” he asserted. 

Mrs. Weagly, outgoing president, 
called upon the delegates to continue 
and strengthen their leadership in build- 


Mlinois’ exhibit had 
a prominent place 
at the Farm Bureau 
convention in At- 
lantic City. Illinois 
women looking it 
over, left to right, 
include: Mrs. Ed- 
win Gumm, Knox 
county; Mrs. J. S. 
Woodburn, Rock 
Island; Mrs. W. F. 
Staggs, Fulton, and 
Mrs. M. R. Staggs, 
Fulton. 


ing a better rural life. 

A frontal attack upon rural educa- 
tion problems was recommended to the 
group by Agnes Samuelson, of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Better care for the aged people of the 
nation was urged by Dr. Theodore 
Klumpp, president, Wintro-Stearns, 
Inc., New York. Social phases of Farm 
Bureau membership were discussed by 
Mrs. Wilma Sledge, of Mississippi. 

A vesper service in Convention Hall 
ballroom marked the convention’s open- 
ing. This included choral numbers by 
the Princeton choir. 
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mHOMEMAKERS 


Falls Can Claim 
First Place For 
Home Accidents 


ETTER be safe than sorry! This is 
the warning of Miss Gladys Ward, 
home management specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

She says too many homes are unsafe, 

Most accidents can be prevented, she 
says. In 1947 34,500 persons died from 
burns, falls, and other home accidents. 

To check your home’s safety rating, 
Miss Ward has prepared a hazard sheet 
you may have by writing the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture, Ur- 
bana. 

She says falls are the No. 1 cause of 
home-accidents. To make your home fall- 
proof she asks: 

“Do you immediately wipe up spilled 
water and fat from kitchen, laundry and 
bathroom floors? Are there two secure 
handrails for each stairway, inside and 
outside? Are halls and stairs well 
lighted ?” 


Living Costs-Dropping? 


( ONSUMERS should have a better 
year in 1949, home economics 7 

cialists at the University of Illinois 

lege of Agriculture believe. 

Living costs in general should be lower 
while the supply of high-quality merchan- 
dise will be greater. They predict good 
buys in home furnishings, electrical equip- 
ment and clothing. 

Food prices should be much lower, but 
clothing prices are expected to stay high. 


They see lower prices for cotton goods 
this spring and summer. Good-quality 
building materials for home improve- 
ments should be available. 


SLEEVELESS SWEATER 


if there's a man in your family, you can 
make him happy with this sleeveless sweat- 
er in a herringbone pattern. it's handy to 
have for cool spring and summer evenings. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, Iili- 
noils Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Mastitis Is Most 
Costly Dairy Disease 


Mastitis costs Illinois dairymen more 
than any other disease. And no other 
disease contributes more to the yearly 25 

t cent turnover of cows being milked, 

t. J. O. Alberts, University of Illinois 
veterinarian, reports. 


meeting at Atlantic City. 


Want To Make 
Better Pickles? 
Try These Tips 


AKING prize-winning pickles de- 
M pends a lot on the ingredients used. 
Miss Frances Cook, foods and 
nutrition specialist, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, gives these steps 
to pickling success. 

Pickle fresh, high-quality vegetables— 
or fruits as the case may be. Cucumbers 
and green tomatoes are best processed 
within 24 hours of picking. 

Cider vinegar of 4 to 6 per cent acidity 
is recommended for all but light pickles. 
The light ones keep their natural color 
best with white vinegar. 

If you can get pure coarse salt, like 
dairy or meat salt, it is preferable, says 
Miss Cook. 

For flavor, use fresh spices. Tie them 
together in cheesecloth so that they can 
be removed from the pickles before they 
are put into jars. Spices may cause cloud- 
iness. 

Cover pickles completely with liquid 
when ing them into jars. If there 
isn’t enough pickle sirup to do this, fill 
out with full-strength hot vinegar. 


Better Jam This Way 


HEN you make preserves, it’s wise to 
W cook the fruit in a heavy aluminum 
pan, say food specialists at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 
The preserves will take less stirring and 
won't need to be watched so carefully. 


Thousands participated in the impressive candle lighting ceremony during the vesper service opening the Associated Women's annual 


At left Mrs. C. W. Sewell, administrative director, Associated Women, fastens a diamond Farm Bureau pin on AFBF President Allan B. 


Kline. 


At right are Illinois Home Bureau delegates to AFBF convention. Left to right: Mrs. Cecil Smittkamp, Edgar county; Miss Myra 


Robinson, Illinois Home Bureau Federation president, Edgar; and Mrs. Adam McWilliam, Stark county. 


Farm Women 
Pick Leaders 


At Atlantic City 


f@ RS. Raymond Sayre, of lowa, was 
elected president of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at its 14th 
annual convention in Atlantic 

City in December. The Associated 
Women held its meeting in conjunction 
with the AFBF 

Mrs. Sayre, former vice president, re- 

places Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly of 
Hagerstown, Md., who has served in 
this post since 1944. The new presi- 
dent was nominated by Mrs. Weagly 


and elected by majority vote of the dele- 


New vice president of the organiza- 
tion is Mrs. Paul Palmer of Missouri, 
who formerly served as recording secre- 
tary. 

The voting delegates, of whom there 
were several hundred present, re-elected 
Mrs. M. L. Reeder of Utah as regional 
director for the Far West : 

They also voted to retain Mrs. Philip 
Jones, of Connecticut, as regional direc- 
tor for the Northeast. 
Preceding the election ceremony, 
AFBF President Allan Kline welcomed 
the delegates and praised their part in 
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helping to maintain a sound and pro- 
gressive agriculture. 

Among the other highlights of the 
two-day meeting was a plea by Repre- 
sentative Walter Judd (R., Minn.) for 
“a more realistic and effective’ U-S. 
leadership in the realm of world affairs. 

Rep. Judd declared that such leader- 
ship can avert war between Russia and 
the U. S. “Russia does not want to fight, 
because she knows she would stand no 
chance of winning,” he asserted. 

Mrs. Weagly, outgoing president, 
called upon the delegates to continue 
and strengthen their leadership in build- 


Illinois’ exhibit had 
a prominent place 
at the Farm Bureau 
convention in At- 
lantie City. Illinois 
women looking it 
over, left to right, 
include: Mrs. Ed- 
win Gumm, Knox 
county; Mrs. J. S. 
Woodburn, Rock 
Island; Mrs. W. F. 
Staggs, Fulton, and 
Mrs. M. R. Staggs, 
Fulton. 


ing a better rural life. 

A frontal attack upon rural educa- 
tion problems was recommended to the 
group by Agnes Samuelson, of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Better care for the aged people of the 
nation was urged by Dr. Theodore 
Klumpp, president, Wintro-Stearns, 


Inc., New York. Social phases of Farm 
Bureau membership were discussed by 
Mrs. Wilma Sledge, of Mississippi. 

A vesper service in Convention Hall 
ballroom marked the convention's open- 
ing. This included choral numbers by 
the Princeton choir. 
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Falls Can Claim 
First Place For 
Home Accidents 


f} errex be safe than sorry! This is 
the warning of Miss Gladys Ward, 
home management specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

She says too many homes are unsafe. 

Most accidents can be prevented, she 
says. In 1947 34,500 persons died from 
burns, falls, and other home accidents. 

To check your home's safety rating, 
Miss Ward has prepared a hazard shcet 
you may have by writing the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture, Ur- 
bana. 

She says falls are the No. 1 cause of 
home-accidents. To make your home fall- 
proof she asks: 

“Do you immediately wipe up spilled 
water and fat from kitchen, laundry and 
bathroom floors? Are there two secure 
handrails for each stairway, inside and 
outside? Are halls and stairs well 
lighted ?”” 
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( ONSUMERS should have a better 

year in 1949, home economics spe- 
cialists at the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture believe. 

Living costs in general should be lower 
while the supply of high-quality merchan- 
dise will be greater. They predict good 
buys in home furnishings, electrical equip- 
ment and clothing. 

Food prices should be much lower, but 
clothing prices are expected to stay high. 


They see lower prices for cotton goods 
this spring and summer. Good-quality 
building materials for home improve- 
ments should be available. 


If there's a man in your family, you can 
make him happy with this sleeveless sweat- 


er in a herringbone pattern. It's handy to 
have for cool spring and summer evenings. 
For free instructions send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Mastitis Is Most 
Costly Dairy Disease 


Mastitis costs Illinois dairymen more 
than any other disease. And no other 
disease contributes more to the yearly 25 
per cent turnover of cows being milked, 
Dr. J. O. Alberts, University of Illinois 
veterinarian, reports. 


Thousands participated in the impressive candle lighting ceremony during the vesper service opening the Associated Women's annual 


meeting at Atlantic City. 


Want To Make 


Better Pickles? 
Try These Tips 


AKING prize-winning pickles de- 
pends a lot on the ingredients used. 


Miss Frances Cook, foods and 
nutrition specialist, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, gives these steps 
to pickling success. 

Pickle fresh, high-quality vegetables— 
or fruits as the case may be. Cucumbers 
and green tomatoes are best processed 
within 24 hours of picking. 

Cider vinegar of 4 to 6 per cent acidity 
is recommended for all but light pickles. 
The light ones keep their natural color 
best with white vinegar. 

If you can get pure coarse salt, like 
dairy or meat salt, it is preferable, says 
Miss Cook. 

For flavor, use fresh spices. Tie them 
together in cheesecloth so that they can 
be removed from the pickles before they 
are put into jars. Spices may cause cloud- 
iness. 

Cover pickles completely with liquid 
when packing them into jars. If there 
isn’t enough pickle sirup to do this, fill 
out with full-strength hot vinegar. 


Better Jam This Way 


HEN you make preserves, it’s wise to 
W cook the fruit in a heavy aluminum 
an, say food specialists at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
The preserves will take less stirring and 
won't need to be watched so carefully. 


Co-op Institute To 
Be Held At Madison 
August 22-28 


HE American Institute of Coopera- 

tion will meet at the University of 
Wisconsin Aug. 22-28 in response to 
an invitation from the university and 
the Wisconsin Council of Agricultural 
Cooperatives. 

President Karl Butler of the Insti- 
tute, Milo Swanton of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture, and Dean R. 
K. Froker of the College of Agricul- 
ture will handle preliminaries of the 
1949 summer institute. 

Inquiries or requests should be ad- 
dressed to: Maurice White, Agricul- 
tural Hall, Madison, Wis. 


Plant Food Needed 


STIMATES made by the University 
E of Illinois College of Agriculture 
show that at least 1614 million 
acres of Illinois farm land need appli- 
cations of rock phosphate fertilizer. It 


With farrowing time here, the 


will take 8 million tons of rock phos- 
phate to satisfy the needs of the land. 

The estimate shows that 1,729,351 
tons of phosphate were applied from 
1944 through 1947. This was enough 
to take care of the needs of 314 mil- 
lion acres of farm land. 


Audit Head Returns 


C. E. Strand has returned as manager 
of the Illinois Auditing Association on 
request of the board of directors of the 
auditing company. Strand has been em- 
ployed as interim comptroller of the IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company since Sep- 
tember of 1948. 


Has Land Hit Peak? 


Are land prices at a peak? Many think 
the peak has been passed. But this point 
of view has not yet been confirmed by 
official government reports. The rate of 
climb has slowed down and March 1 re- 
ports should tell the story. In Illinois 
prices for farm land have increased only 
about one per cent during the four 
months prior to Nov. 1. 


LET 


Appoint Standing 
Committees Of IAA 
Board For New Year 


TANDING committees of the IIli- 

nois Agricultural Association board 
of directors for the coming year have 
been announced by President Charles B. 
Shuman. 

The committees are as follows: finance, 
F. E. Morris, Sangamon, chairman; R. 
V. McKee, Marshall-Putnam, and Edwin 
Gumm, Galesburg. 

Organization-information, Otto Steffey, 
Henderson, chairman; John T. Evans, 
Vermilion; Albert Webb, Franklin. 

Public relations, K. T. Smith, Greene, 
chairman; Earl M. Hughes, McHenry; 
Morris, Sangamon, and Thomas Lloyd, 
Macoupin. 

Business service, Lyman Bunting, Ed- ~ 
wards, chairman; Chester McCord, Jas- 
per, and Frank L. Simpson, DeWitt. 

Marketing, Homer Curtiss, Jo Daviess, 
chairman; C. J. Elliott, LaSalle; J. King 
Eaton, Madison, and Lester Davison, 
Woodford. 


HOG CHOLERA‘ 
SPOIL THIS ROSY PICTURE 
OF SPRING PIG PROFITS! 
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problem is to keep ’em alive and 
healthy till market time. Good 
care, good food and vaccination 
with Farm Bureau Serum after 
weaning will keep your profit pic- 
ture rosy! 


Se Your oe arm , 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 
SERUM ASSOCIATION 


I. A. A. RECORD 


fountry 2 
FIRE 


Company 


= = arm, and you and your family are lucky, perhaps ONLY your house 

“eg eA and your barn will be lost. ONLY thousands of dollars, not lives. 
fees’ Next to fire prevention, your most important protection lies in your 
ae Country Mutual Fire insurance policy. When prevention fails, 
sec. Country Mutual Fire stands ready to make good your loss. Ask your 


Country Mutual representative how little it costs Farm Bureau mem- 
bers to be fully insured. 
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Me punch a time clock? That's alaugh! My 
man hours count just as much as in city pro- 
duction, but here we have our own methods 
of production efficiency. Take Farm Bureau, 
for example, as one way of producing more 
goods at less cost. In cooperative purchas- 
ing, we can buy more supplies for less. Co- 
operative selling brings us fairer prices for 
livestock and milk. Our representatives are 
the voice of agriculture in government cir- 
cles. Principal types of insurance are avail- 
able to us at a saving. No need for a time 
clock with this sort of management! 


Your Farm Bureau works constantly 
one goal: ENRICHING YOUR FAR 
PORTUNITIES. Make use of 


Bureau services. — * ; AGRICULTURAL | 
ASSOCIATION 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 
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Me punch a time clock? That’s a laugh! My 
man hours count just as much as in city pro- 
duction, but here we have our own methods 
of production efficiency. Take Farm Bureau, 
for example, as one way of producing more 
goods at less cost. In cooperative purchas- 
ing, we can buy more supplies for less. Co- 
operative selling brings us fairer prices for 
livestock and milk. Our representatives are 
the voice of agriculture in government cir- 
cles. Principal types of insurance are avail- 
able to us at a saving. No need for a time 
clock with this sort of management! 
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In the autumn of 1943, three men lifted their faces 
toward the sky and started on a long journey. There were 
no tearful goodbyes — not then. For no one knew they 
were leaving. They started up the ladder of a concrete 
block silo, laughing and joking. They were filling silo and 
the job was almost done. 

The silo never was filled. The three men never returned. 
A few minutes later the silo collapsed. Three human beings 
plunged to their death on the concrete lot below — a fourth 
trapped below. 

Farm accidents do not always take so many lives. They 
do not always even take a life. But they do maim and 
cripple and incapacitate. That's why Farm Bureau mem- 

bers have banded to- 
gether in Country 
Mutual Casualty 
Company to spread 
and share the many 
casualty risks of farm- 
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Free Markets 


By Charles B. Shuman 


FEW days ago I stood in the visitors gallery above 
the trading floor of the Chicago Board of Trade ° 
and watched the traders in the corn and wheat pits 

go wild. The “bears” really ‘‘cleaned up” that day as 
they hammered prices down the limit. On the basis of 
a rumor regarding pending legisla- 
tion, the value of corn stocks held 
by Illinois farmers was reduced by 
$30,000,000 in one day. This was 
certainly a market free to reflect 
changes in supply and demand — 
free even to reflect rumors. 
That same day, attracted by a sale 
ad, I walked into a shoe store. I 
soon found that the only reductions 
were on odd sizes and unknown 
brands. The well-known shoe that 
I wanted carried a price tag affixed by the manufacturer 
and could not be sold for one cent less. In vain, I 
pointed out that leather was lower in price and that due 
to reduced sales the factory was laying off workers. 
This was another kind of free market — I was free to 
walk out, which I did with some little satisfaction. 

ELLING as they do in a free market, and buying 
in a fixed price market, it is little wonder that 
farmers have demanded some degree of price pro- 

tection. This price protection is contained in the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1948 which provides for flexible 
supports designed to prevent collapse of farm prices. 

UR ACCEPTANCE of price protection, however, 

does not mean that we will not attack the monopo- 

listic production control and price fixing practices 
of business and labor on every front. If we could 
eliminate these practices and their accompanying price 
rigidity, we might not need to have government price 
protection in agriculture. We would be operating in 
a truly free economy with labor and industry following 
the abundant production practices of agriculture. But 
labor will not give up its feather-bedding, make-work 
practices and rigid wage structure without a fight. And 
it will not be easy to secure tariff reductions, repeal of 
the Miller-Tydings and state fair trade practice laws 
used by industry to maintain fixed prices. If industry 
and labor would encourage greater flexibility in their 
pricing systems it would reduce the need for govern- 
ment price support programs. 

RGANIZED agriculture is aggressively attacking 
the fixed price system on two fronts. We are urg- 
ing action by Congress to reduce or eliminate the 

many legislative barriers to free prices and abundant 
production in business, industry and labor. The other 
attack is through expansion of our farm cooperatives. 
Cooperatives in the fields of marketing, processing and 
distribution can do much to increase competition and 
bring about a more flexible pricing system. I hope 
every farm family in Illinois will actively support their 
own Farm Bureau-type cooperatives with their invest- 
ment, membership and patronage. 
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In the autumn of 1943, three men lifted their faces 
toward the sky and started on a long journey. There were 
no tearful goodbyes — not then. For no one knew they 
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A few minutes later the silo collapsed. Three human beings 
plunged to their death on the concrete lot below — a fourth 
trapped below. 
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soon found that the only reductions 
were on odd sizes and unknown 
oa aca brands. The well-known shoe that 
I wanted carried a price tag affixed by the manufacturer 
and could not be sold for one cent less. In vain, I 
pointed out that leather was lower in price and that due 
to reduced sales the factory was laying off workers. 
This was another kind of free market — I was free to 

walk out, which I did with some little satisfaction. 
eee as they do in a free market, and buying 
in a fixed price market, it is little wonder that 
farmers have demanded some degree of price pro- 
tection. This price protection is contained in the Ag- 


ricultural Act of 1948 which a for flexible 


supports designed to prevent collapse of farm prices. 
UR ACCEPTANCE of price protection, however, 
does not mean that we will not attack the monopo- 
listic production control and price fixing practices 

of business and labor on every front. If we could 
eliminate these practices and their accompanying price 
rigidity, we might not need to have government price 
protection in agriculture. We would be operating in 
a truly free economy with labor and industry following 
the abundant production practices of agriculture. But 
labor will not give up its feather-bedding, make-work 
practices and rigid wage structure without a fight. And 
it will not be easy to secure tariff reductions, repeal of 
the Miller-Tydings and state fair trade practice laws 
used by industry to maintain fixed prices. If industry 
and labor would encourage greater flexibility in their 
pricing systems it would reduce the need for govern- 
ment price support programs. 

() RGANIZED agriculture is aggressively attacking 
the fixed price system on two fronts. We are urg- 
ing action by Congress to reduce or eliminate the 

many legislative barriers to free prices and abundant 
production in business, industry and labor. The other 
attack is through expansion of our farm cooperatives. 
Cooperatives in the fields of marketing, processing and 
distribution can do much to increase competition and 
bring about a more flexible pricing system. I hope 
every farm family in Illinois will actively support their 
own Farm Bureau-type cooperatives with their invest- 
ment, membership and patronage. 


HERE probably will be less money 

in farming this year than last. Farm 

Prices seem to be leading the way 

downward while the things that 

farmers buy are staying up. How- 
ever, a disastrous price decline is not ex- 
pected in 1949, even though we appear 
near the end of inflation. 

These were some of the opinions voiced 
at the economic sessions of the 48th 
annual Farm and Home Week in Feb- 
ruary on the University of Illinois cam- 

us. 
, One speaker, V. L. Bassie, director of 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search, said that the high rate of govern- 
ment spending plus the current construc- 
tion boom assure the U.S. of at least one 
more year of prosperity. 

Another economist, Walter E, Hoad- 
ley, Jr., Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
said “there’s nothing in the foreseeable 
future to indicate a panic.” 

The economists were cautious in their 
predictions but generally agreed that a 
moderate price decline of farm prices 
could be expected in 1949. 

To the farmer eyeing the market 
breaks in corn and cattle, this forecast 
by the experts seemed almost optimistic. 

Today’s farmer is in a much more seri- 
ous position when prices drop because he 
has so much cash expense in his opera- 
tion, Prof. R. H. Wilcox reported. 

He pointed out that the cash cost of 
growing corn had doubled in the last 
35 years as the farmer shifted from horse 


Perm and Home Week visitors get some points on livestock judg- 
Ing from university extension specialists. 
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Government Expert Predicts U. S. Still 
Has At Least One More Year Of Prosper- 
ity Even Though We Appear To Be Near 
The End Of Inflationary Period. 


power to tractors. In the old days the 
cost of hay and oats for the horses went 
up and down with farm income, But 


. today changes in the prices of tractors 


and fuel are not related particularly to 
the prices of farm products. And a good 
share of the total cost of growing corn 
is direct cash expense, much of it for 
fuel, machinery and labor. 

By substituting tractors for horses and 
mules, farmers have committed them- 
selves to a form of farm power that re- 
quires the expenditure of cash regardless 
of the price of farm products, Wilcox ex- 
plained. 

Maybe the horse and buggy days 
weren't so bad after all. 

Farm land prices came in for some dis- 
cussion at the sessions of Prof. C. L. Stew- 
art who reported that farm land and 
buildings in Illinois have been selling 
recently at prices almost the same as in 
1920. At that time the state average was 
$187.59 per acre, an all time high. 

The price of the average farm in some 
central Illinois counties stands between 
$65,000 and $75,000, or about $10,000 
more than in 1920. 

Present land prices are precariously 
high in several ways, Stewart said. High 
taxes and high production and marketing 
costs may cut net farm income despite 
best efforts to get high yields and hold 
down operating costs. 

High interest rates on farm mortages in 
the 1950's could halt the rise in price of 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


Editor, IAA Record 


farm lands even if net farm income re- 
mains high, Stewart said. 

Rounding up the economic picture, 
Dr. H. C, M. Case, head of the agricul- 
tural economics department of the uni- 
versity, said he favored flexible price sup- 
rather than rigid fixed supports for 

arm commodities. He pointed out that 

the flexible price support plan allows 
supply and demand to operate at least 
three-fourths of the time so market prices 
guide production. 

President Charles B. Shuman of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association who ad- 
dressed the closing session of Farm and 
Home Week also emphasized the sound- 
ness of the flexible price support program. 

“I am sure that farmers recognize a 
difference between their desire to have 
an opportunity to scure a parity price in 
a free market as contrasted to the sugges- 
tion that government guarantee a high 
fixed support price,” President Shuman 
said. 

“Farmers must make a choice between 
a fixed government price program with 
a government administered agriculture as 
opposed to a flexible price support pro- 
gram and a greater degree of freedom. 

“I am sure that they will decide to give 
the law now enacted a chance to prove 
its value before drastic amendments are 
made. 

“The program provides for price sup- 
pone for a re a on a variable 
schedule nding upon the supply pro- 
duced. It phouidan tor faves ster Paden 
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New officers and directors of the Illinois Association of Farm Advisers named during Farm 


and Home Week, front row, left to right, are: ©. O. Mowery, Macoupin, secretary- 


treasurer; L.: E. McKinzie, Edgar, 


past 
Myers, DeWitt, president, and V. J. Banter, Stephenson, 
H. Garlich, Morgan, district four director; A. J. Rehling, Hi 


and ex-officio member of board; H. N. 
. vice-president. Second row: E. 
, district two; M. E. 


Tascher, Grundy, district one; Glen Sons, Shelby, district five; W. C. Anderson, Jackson, 


district six, and Kenneth Imig, troquois, district three. Fred J. B 


lackburn, Marion, district 


seven, was absent when picture was taken. 


prices to prevent ruinous collapse rather 
than the fixing of farm prices at rigid 
levels, 

President Shuman paid tribute to the 
College of Agriculture as a great re- 
search and educational institution which 
continues to point the way to a better ag- 
riculture. He also commented on the 
fine relationship between the Extension 
Service and the IAA and Farm Bureau 
and the important contribution Dean H. 
P. Rusk of the College of Agriculture 
has made to it. 

On the scientific side, several new de- 
velopments were reported of major in- 
terest to farmers. 

Prof. R. R. Snapp reported a new hor- 
mone, stilbestrol, which acts on the thy- 
roid gland and speeds growth and fatten- 
ing of cattle. Cost of injecting the new 
hormone under the skin is about six cents 

rc head, Further tests must be made, 

owever, before it can be recommended 
to cattle feeders. 

Winners in the official 10-acre corn 
contest of the Illinois Crop Improvement 
Association revealed that most big yields 
were with corn grown after clover on soil 
that had been limed and _ phosphated. 
Additional fertilizer was used by many 
contestants. 

Oscar Leighty who was named corn 
king had a score of 83.52 based on yield, 
cost of production and quality of corn. 
He had a yield of 155.98 bushels per 
acre, The corn field of the champion is 
a 98-acre field. It was spring plowed 
and disked and harrowed twice after 
plowing. Forty acres, including the 10- 
acre po. were side dressed with 100 
pounds of ammonium nitrate at the 
second cultivation. 

Highest yield in the 10-acre contest 
was credited to James Yontz, Tazewell 


MARCH, 1949 


county, who had 190.06 bushels per 
acre. He was third with 82.61 points. 
Some of the contestants with high 
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Oscar Leighty, corn 
king, Lawrence coun- 
ty, left, and Aden 
Danielson, La Salle 
county, right, soybean 
king, show their tro- 
phies to Dr. W. L. 
Burlison, university 
agronomy head, cen- 
ter. 


Weed spraying equip- 
ment received con- 
siderable attention at 
Farm and Home Week 
this year. Left to right 
are Allan Zehr, Rob- 
ert Swanson and C. 
V. Swanson, all of 
Champaign county. 


pelde mixed two or more varieties of hy- 
tid corn in their fields. Early planting 
was generally noted in the high yield 
reports, but the Leighty field was planted 
“ 24, ate 26. 

ontz his ielding corn in 
a 53-acre field that had fon iw pasture. 
He plowed in April and planted on May 
11, using three varieties of hybrids, in 
rows spaced 40 inches apart, hills 17 
inches in the row, two kernels per hill. 

Aden A. Danielson, LaSalle county, 
was named soybean king with a score of 
88.9 in the official 10-acre contest. He 
had a yield of 54.20 bushels per acre with 
Hawkeye soybean seed. He used only 20 
to 30 pounds of seed per acre in 40 inch 
rows planted May 25 and 26. 

Early in February, J. C. Hackleman, 
extension agronomist at the university, re- 
ported that 50,000 bushels of Hawkeye 
soybean seed was available. Price of the 


new Hawkeye seed varies widely in coun- 
ties, but a ceiling of $6 a bushel has been 
set. Hackleman said that he did not ex- 
pect the supply to last too long and rec- 
ommended early ordering. Farm advisers 
in the county Farm Bureaus have lists of 
Hawkeye growers for the area. 


HERE probably will be less money 

in farming this year than last. Farm 

prices seem to be leading the way 

downward while the things that 

farmers buy are staying up. How- 
ever, a disastrous price decline is not ex- 
pected in 1949, even though we appear 
near the end of inflation. 

These were some of the opinions voiced 
at the economic sessions of the 48th 
annual Farm and Home Week in Feb- 
ruary on the University of Illinois’ cam- 
pus. 

One speaker, V. L. Bassie, director of 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search, said that the high rate of govern- 
ment spending plus the current construc- 
tion boom assure the U.S. of at least one 
more year of prosperity. 

Another economist, Walter E, Hoad- 
ley, Jr., Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
said “there's nothing in the foreseeable 
future to indicate a panic.” 

The economists were cautious in their 
predictions but generally agreed that a 
moderate price decline of farm prices 
could be expected in 1949. 

To the farmer eyeing the market 
breaks in corn and cattle, this forecast 
by the experts seemed almost optimistic. 

Today's farmer is in a much more seri- 
ous position when prices drop because he 
has so much cash expense in his opera- 
tion, Prof. R. H. Wilcox reported. 

He pointed out that the cash cost of 
growing corn had doubled in the last 
35 years as the farmer shifted from horse 
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Farm 


power to tractors. In the old days the 
cost of hay and oats for the horses went 
up and down with farm income. But 
today changes in the prices of tractors 
and fuel are not related particularly to 
the prices of farm products. And a good 
share of the total cost of growing corn 
is direct cash expense, much of it for 
fuel, machinery and labor. 

By substituting tractors for horses and 
mules, farmers have committed them- 
selves to a form of farm power that re- 
quires the expenditure of cash regardless 
of the price of farm products, Wilcox ex- 
plained. 

Maybe the horse and buggy days 
weren't so bad after all. 

Farm land prices came in for some dis- 
cussion at the sessions of Prof. C. L. Stew- 
art who reported that farm land and 
buildings in Illinois have been selling 
recently at prices almost the same as in 
1920. At that time the state average was 
$187.59 per acre, an all time high. 

The price of the average farm in some 
central Illinois counties stands between 
$65,000 and $75,000, or about $10,000 
more than in 1920. 

Present land prices are precariously 
high in several’ ways, Stewart said. High 
taxes and high production and marketing 
costs may cut net farm income despite 
best efforts to get high yields and hold 
down operating costs. 


High interest rates on farm mortages in 
the 1950's could halt the rise in price of 


Farm and Home Week visitors get some points on Ilvestock judg- 
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farm lands even if net farm income re- 
mains high, Stewart said. 

Rounding up the economic picture 
Dr. H. C, M. Case, head of the agricul- 
tural economics department of the uni- 
versity, said he favored flexible price sup- 
ports rather than rigid fixed supports for 
farm commodities. He pointed out that 
the flexible price support plan allows 
supply and demand to operate at least 
three-fourths of the time so market prices 
guide production. 

President Charles B. Shuman of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association who ad- 
dressed the closing session of Farm and 
Home Weck also emphasized the sound- 
ness of the flexible price support program. 

“IT am sure that farmers recognize a 
difference between their desire to have 
an Opportunity to scure a parity price in 
a free market as contrasted to the sugges- 
tion that government guarantee a high 
fixed support price,” President Shuman 
said. 

“Farmers must make a choice between 
a fixed government price program with 
a government administered agriculture ‘as 
opposed to a flexible price support pro- 
gram and a greater degree of freedom. 

“I am sure that they will decide to give 
the law now enacted a chance to prove 
its value before drastic amendments are 
made. 

“The program provides for price sup- 
ports for farm commodities on a variable 
schedule depending upon the supply pro- 
duced. It provides for floors uader farm 
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New officers and directors of the Illinois Assoclation of Farm Advisers named during Farm 


and Home Week, front row, left to right, are: 
treasurer; L. E. McKinzie, Edgar, past president and 
Myers, DeWitt, president, and V. J. Banter, Stephenson, vice-president. 


©. O. Mowery, Macoupin, secretary- 
ex-officio member of board; H. N. 
Second row: E. 


H. Garlich, Morgan, district four director; A. J. Rehling, Henderson, district two; M. E. 
Tascher, Grundy, district one; Glen Sons, Shelby, district five; W. C. Anderson, Jackson, 


district six, and Kenneth Imig, !roquois, district three. 


Fred J. Blackburn, Marion, district 


seven, was absent when picture was taken. 


prices to prevent ruinous collapse rather 
than the fixing of farm prices at rigid 
levels. 

President Shuman paid tribute to the 
College of Agriculture as a great re- 
search and educational institution which 
continues to point the way to a better ag- 
riculture. He also commented on the 
fine relationship between the Extension 
Service and the IAA and Farm Bureau 
and the important contribution Dean H. 
P. Rusk of the College of Agriculture 
has made to it. 

On the scientific side, several new de- 
velopments were reported of major in- 
terest to farmers. 

Prof. R. R. Snapp reported a new hor- 
mone, stilbestrol, which acts on the thy- 
roid gland and speeds growth and fatten- 
ing of cattle. Cost of injecting the new 
hormone under the skin is about six cents 
per head. Further tests must be made, 
however, before it can be recommended 
to cattle feeders. 

Winners in the official 10-acre corn 
contest of the Illinois Crop Improvement 
Association revealed that most big yields 
were with corn grown after clover on soil 
that had been limed and _phosphated. 
Additional fertilizer was used by many 
contestants. 

Oscar Leighty who was named corn 
king had a score of 83.52 based on yield. 
cost of production and quality of corn. 
He had a yield of 155.98 bushels per 
acre, The corn field of the champion is 
a 98-acre field. It was spring plowed 
and disked and harrowed twice after 
plowing. Forty acres, including the 10- 
acre plot, were side dressed with 100 
pounds of ammonium nitrate at the 
second cultivation. 

Highest yield in the 10-acre contest 
was credited to James Yontz, Tazewell 
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county, who had 190.06 bushels per 
acre. He was third with 82.61 points. 
Some of the contestants with high 
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Oscar Leighty, corn 
king, Lawrence coun- 
ty, left, and Aden 
Danielson, La _ Salle 
county, right, soybean 
king, show their tro- 
phies to Dr. W. L. 
Burlison, university 
agronomy head, cen- 
ter. 


Weed spraying equip- 
ment received con- 
siderable attention at 
Farm and Home Week 
this year. Left to right 
are Allan Zehr, Rob- 
ert Swanson and C. 
V. Swanson, ali of 
Champaign county. 


yields mixed two or more varieties of hy- 
brid corn in their fields. Early planting 
was generally noted in the high yield 
reports, but the Leighty field was planted 
May 24, 25 and 26. 

Yontz planted his top yielding corn in 
a 53-acre field that had been in pasture 
He plowed in April and planted on May 
11, using three varieties of hybrids, in 
rows spaced 40 inches apart, hills 17 
inches in the row, two kernels per hill. 

Aden A. Danielson, LaSalle county, 
was named soybean king with a score of 
88.9 in the official 10-acre contest. He 
had a yield of 54.20 bushels per acre with 
Hawkeye soybean seed. He used only 20 
to 30 pounds of seed per acre in 40 inch 
rows planted May 25 and 26. 

Early in February, J. C. Hackleman, 
extension agronomist at the university, re- 
ported that 50,000 bushels of Hawkeye 
soybean seed was available. Price of the 
new Hawkeye seed varies widely in coun- 
ties, but a ceiling of $6 a bushel has been 
set. Hackleman said that he did not ex- 
pect the supply to last too long and rec- 
ommended early ordering. Farm advisers 
in the county Farm Bureaus have lists of 
Hawkeye growers for the area. 


MAJOR battle is expected in this 

session of the state legislature 

over a proposal backed by the 

Illinois Agricultural Association 

to use part of the state gasoline 
tax for township roads, Rural roads 
have never shared in the gas tax before 
and it is probable there will be bitter 
opposition to the idea from some 
groups. : 

The proposal for sharing the funds 
has been recommended by the Illinois 
Highway and Traffic Problems Commis- 
sion which has been making an exhaus- 
tive study of the state’s road problems. 
The Commission, sathorkad by the 
1947 session of the legislature, has 
tentatively decided to recommend that 
the gasoline tax be increased from three 
to five cents. 

It is proposed that 1214 per cent of 
the net receipts from the entire tax of 
five cents would go to township and 
road districts for local roads. It is 


estimated that this would provide ap- 
proximately 101. million dollars per 
year to the township districts. 

The state would get 3714 per cent 
from the net receipts of the tax for 
state roads, the counties would get 25 
per cent for county roads and the cities 


25 per cent for city streets, This dis- 
tribution would give the state a sub- 
stantial increase and the counties and 
cities a slight increase. 

Earl C. Smith, former IAA president, 
is a member of the Commission and has 
been spokesman for those members on 
the Commission who were trying to get 
a share of highway user funds for local 
roads. Mr. Smith and those who have 
supported his position have done an 
excellent job in getting the Commission 
to see the problems of paying for the 
cost of rural roads and bridges. 

If the Commission in its final reports 
sticks to the recommendation that rural 
roads share in the gasoline tax fund, the 


next job will be to get the Illinois legis- 
lature to adopt it. 

In the last two sessions of the state 
legislature, the IAA has been successful 
in securing two special appropriations 
of 15 million dollars each for local 
roads. However, the IAA has main- 
tained that it is only fair that the state 
recognize its responsibility in improv- 
ing rural roads by the sharing of gaso- 
line tax, motor vehicle or other tax 
monies. 

Another recommendation that the 
Commission is considering and which 
the IAA will support if it is contained 
in the final report has to do with the 
size of road districts. 

The Commission is considering a pro- 
posal that after a short period, two or 
three years, state funds will not be allo- 
cated to a township or road district un- 
less the district has a minimum of at 
least 40 or 50 miles of local roads to 
maintain. , 

This will require in many instances 
that two or more townships be con- 
solidated for road purposes. It has 
been suggested that in the consolidated 
township districts, the supervisor and 
town clerk of the townships which are 
combined might constitute a board of 
highway commissioners which would 
employ a road supervisor and in general 
direct the highway Spica in the 
township. This would give all areas in 
the combined district representation 
and the persons on the board would be 
acquainted with conditions in their own 
areas. 

The IAA recognizes that the state 
cannot be expected to allocate funds 
indefinitely to units which are too small 
for efficient administration. There will 
have to be some consolidation for high- 
way administration purposes. 

The question of tractor licenses also 
has come before the Commission. One 
of the charges made before the Com- 
mission is that farm tractors are using 
the highways for the transportation of 
farm products and supplies without 
payment of any license fee. 

It is probable that the Commission 
will recommend that a license be re- 
quired for wagons or trailers pulled be- 
hind a farm tractor and used for haul- 
ing farm products or supplies. 

Wherever the tractor is used to pull 
a wagon or trailer that is transporting 
property, a license on the wagon or 
trailer would be required. A license 
would not be required where the tractor 
is pulling a plow, disc, or other farm 
implement over the highway. The li- 
censes for wagons or tractors would be 
interchangeable. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
legislative committee working in the 
interests of farmers at Springfield in- 
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cludes K. T. Smith, Greene county, 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the Association’s board of di- 
rectors Paul E, Mathias, IAA secretary 
and member of the legal department, 
and John K. Cox, director of rural 
school relations for the IAA. They 
will be assisted by other staff members 
as occasion may arise, 

The IAA legislative committee invites 
suggestions and inquiries from the 
members of the County Farm Bureau 
legislative committees upon legislative 
matters affecting agriculture. 

Any Farm Bureau member who has 
suggestions is invited to contact his 
County Farm Bureau legislative com- 
mittee, 

The IAA legislative committee serves 
as a watchdog for the farmers’ interests 
at the state capital. It examines each 
of the bills which are introduced. It 
makes the position of the IAA known 
with reference to those bills which 
affect agriculture or organizations and 
activities affiliated with the IAA and 
County Farm Bureaus. 

The size of the legislative commit- 
tee’s job can well be seen when it is 
realized that as of Feb. 1, 87 bills have 
been introduced in the House and 81 
bills in. the Senate and the legislature 
only convened Jan. 5. 


Blue Seal Grow Crop Inoculants 
are available in the following 
cultures 


@ SOY BEANS 
@ CLOVER-ALFALFA 
@ COW PEAS 
@ LESPEDEZA 
@ GARDEN SEED 


LOSES HIS SHIRT 


F. E. Loy, right, manager of the Edgar coun- 
ty locker plant, lost his shirt to C. W. Hol- 
man, general agent of the county insurance 
service, in a recent Farm Bureau member- 
ship campaign. Some 122 new members 
were signed up in a contest in which the 
Edgar County Farm Bureau associated com- 
panies each sponsored three townships. 
Holman’'s townships topped the list with 42 
new members. 


eptcytscuyl ety sv theell yreeesclenernnty 
70 per cent of the farmland is tenant-op- 
erated. 


Miller Named 
Illinois Farm Supply 
Finance Director 


TUART B. MILLER has taken over 

his duties as controller and director of 

finance for the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany. 

Miller comes from 
the National Pres- 
sure Cooker Com- 
ag at Eau Claire, 

is., where he was 
employed as con- 
troller, He is a na- 
tive of Connecticut 
and attended Colum- 
bia University. He 
was certified by New 
York state as a certi- 
fied public account- 
ant. 

He was controller for Steinway and 
Sons in New York City for five years 
and for some time with French and Hecht 
of Davenport, Ia. He is married and has 
a son, aged 22. 


Stvart B. Miller 


Illinois soils come in three colors — 
black, yellow and light gray. 


BLUE SEAL INOCULANTS 


Blue Seal “Grow Crop” Inoculants are of 
the highest Quality. They have been tested 
in reliable nationally known laboratories. 
These tests have demonstrated that Blue 


TJahe advantage of 


EARLY DI 


Buy in March 
Buy in April 
Buy in May 


Seal “Grow Crop” inoculants contain ade- 
quate numbers of nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria of the proper strain to give the 
desired results. 


SCOUNTS: 


__ SAVE 10% 
_ SAVE 5% 
__ REGULAR PRICE 


Place your order Now with authorized distributors affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


V0 EXTENSION SERVICE OF U of I 
ILLINOIS NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY 
and COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


HE PESKY FLY has been named 

public enemy No. 1 again for 1949. 

Yessir, that’s right. There’s going 

to be another fly free campaign this 

year, reports George E. Metzger, 
field secretary of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

You can’t get too much of a good 
thing and that’s about the way it is with 
killing off flies with DDT. 

When the results of the 1948 fly cam- 

aign were tallied by H. B. Petty of the 

fitinois Natural History Survey, they 
showed that the program had really 
worked. The figures indicated that 
about 95,000 farmers sprayed their 
premises against flies. But here's some- 
thing of equal importance—93 per cent 
of the cooperating farmers expressed 
completed satisfaction with the results 
they got on their farms and in their 
homes. 

About 73 per cent of the dairy cattle 
in the state were sprayed against flies in 
1948 and about 50 per cent of the 
beef cattle. 

It is estimated that the savings to 
dairymen and beef cattle producers due 
to the fly campaign was about three 
million dollars. Now it hardly seems 
posssible that flies can cause that much 
trouble around the barn, feedlot and 
pasture, but the specialists didn’t just 
guess at that three million dollars. 

At arty rate when the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation looked at the result of the 
1948 campaign they decided it would 
be decidely worthwhile to have another 
this year. 

The same groups that cooperated 


HOLY SMOKG ! 
THEY'RE Doi 
IT AGAIN we 


State-wide campeign 
Supported by s 


with the IAA in 1948 are ready to pitch 
in again this year, These include the 
Extension Service of the University of 
Illinois, the Illinois Natural History 
Survey, and the State a of 
Public Health. 

County Farm Bureaus and farm ad- 
visers working with city health authori- 
ties will direct the local drives. 

The drive will start in April in 
Southern Illinois and work north. First 
step will consist of ridding farms and 
cities of fly-breeding sources. These 
include decaying plant and animal 
matter—manure, garbage and rotting 


STATE DEPT. OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOC. 


The cleanup work should be finished 
before the middle of May in Southern 
Illinois and before Memorial Day in 
the Northern area to rob flies of a place 
to lay their eggs. 

The second step in the state-wide 
drive will be the farm-by-farm spraying 
with fly-killing DDT. : 

Ci le as well as farm le 
will te eae to join in the coin. 
The aid of local Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and Ex- 
change clubs will be sought as well as 
the local health officer, druggists, hard- 
ware dealers, women’s clubs, American 
Legion, VFW, local editors, etc. 


HE statue named ‘‘Madonna of the Trail’’ 
is the 21st of our series of picturesque and 


historic scenes of Illinois. 


It stands a 


stone’s throw from the old statehouse at 
Vandalia in Fayette county. 

The statue is situated on Route 40 at what 

was once the western terminus of the Cumber- 

land Road. This road was the overland route 


of many pioneers moving west. 


It was built 


by the federal government with the authoriza- 
tion of President Jefferson and Congress in 


1806. 


The statue was built as a memorial to the 
“pioneer mothers of the covered wagon days” 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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Shown signing the agreement which made the merger official of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 

tien and IFA Elevators, Inc., are left to right (seated) IFA President Robert Otto, IGC Presi- 

dent Charles B. Schmitt, IGC Manager Howard McWard, and A. B. Scheeler, IFA Secretary; 

(standing) Paul Zimmerman, IFA supply manager; John Butterfield, IGC secretary; J. Fred 

Romine, IGC director; Ed Kazmarek, IGC; Guy Jones, IFA grain manager; and D. F. Dreyer, 
IFA fieldman. 


GRAIN CO-OP MERGER 


Illinois Grain Corporation Buys IFA Elevators’ 
Assets and Plans to Sell Supplies Through Member 


Elevators to Farmer Patrons 


INAL steps in the merger of Illi- . 


nois Grain Corporation and IFA 
Elevators, Inc., were taken during 
the past month following a meeting 
of IFA shareholders, 

IFA shareholders agreed to the sale of 
their assets, sales and purchase contracts 
to Illinois Grain Corporation, a commis- 
sion and brokerage firm operating on the 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Peoria boards of 
trade. 

It is an affiliated organization with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and has 
offices in the board of trade building in 
Chicago. 

In taking over the facilities of IFA 
Elevators, a central buying agency for 
60 cooperative elevators in central Illi- 
nois, Illinois Grain Corporation moves 
into some lines of the farm supply busi- 
ness for the first time. 

Illinois Grain Corporation will start its 
new venture with a nucleus of 60 ele- 
vators organized by IFA in central Illi- 
nois. 

The service will be offered in the near 
future to another 150 grain elevators, 
most of which already are affiliated with 
Illinois Grain Corporation. 

The new operations of Illinois Grain 


MARCH, 1949 


Corporation will give more farmers the 
benefit of larger centralized purchases of 
farm supplies. Membership in. Illinois 
Grain Corporation will continue to. have 
as its only limitation that members be 
true Capper-Volstead cooperatives. 


With the taking over of the assets of 
IFA Elevators, Llinois Grain also an- 
nounced the reorganization of its board 
of directors. The number of. directors 
has been decreased from 15 to nine. One 
each from eight Illinois districts and 
one from the IAA board of directors. 

The new board of directors consists 
of Charles B. Schmitt, president, Beason; 
J: Fred Romine, vice-president, Tuscola; 
John H. Butterfield, secretary, Pana; Sam 
Yergler, Cissna Park; Carl O. Johnson, 
Varna; Arthur Bertsche, Pontiac; Leo 
Worden, LaHarpe; John F. McCabe, Lud- 
low; and Charles J. Elliott, Streator. 


Until reorganization of the distribu- 
tion system has been effected, personnel 
of IFA Elevators will continue to operate 
from Pontiac as before. They are Guy 
Jones, grain branch manager; Paul Zim- 
merman, supply manager; Daniei F. 
Dreyer, fieldman; and Ivan L. Bedwell, 
retail salesman. 


Tenth Annual Farm 


Sports Festival 
To Be Held Thurs., 
Fri., Aug. 25-26 


HE 10th annual Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival will be held Thursday and 

- Friday, Aug. 25 and 26 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana. 

Several changes in the sports festival 
program have been made under the direc- 
tion of the sports festival committee. This 
group has been charged with the job of 
recommending a comprehensive sports 
program which will be as practical as pos- 
sible for all counties. 

This year bowling scores are being 
certified in the counties of the players 
and must be sent to the office of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association in Chic 
before March 15. Scores will be rated 
in the state office and the high scoring 
team and two high scoring individuals 
will be announced for each district. 

Finals of the bowling will be held 
March 30 in Springfield according to 
arrangements now being made. Partici- 


pore points will be awarded for county 


wling. Districts will be the same as 
last year. 

Bowling classes also will be the same 
as last year and include: men—team and 
singles; women—team and singles; Rural 
Youth boys—team and singles; Rural 
Youth girls—team and singles; Rural 
Youth—mixed doubles. 

The committee has recommended drop- 
ping some of the folk festival events. 
This recommendation is based on the 
belief that it is unwise to stress competi- 
tion of the type which normally is not 
held in hot weather. 

The committee recommended further, 
however, that folk festival events be 
brought back to their normal number in 
1950 when they could be held in con- 
nection with Farm and Home Week. 
Some of the festival events will be held 
this year, however. 

The trap and skeet shoot events will be 
held in early August. The exact date 
and place will be announced later. 

Archery and golf are to be dropped 
this year because of lack of interest. 

Members of the committee recommend- 
ing the changes include: Myra Robin- 
son, president, Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation; George Metzger, IAA; Ber- 
nice Engelking, DeKalb county home ad- 
viser; I. E. Parett, IAA; Louise Rice, 


(Continued on page 26) 


/ EXTENSION SERVICE OF U of f 
ILLINOIS NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY 


HE PESKY FLY has been named 

public enemy No. 1 again for 1919 

Yessir, that’s right. There's going 

to be another fly free campaign this 

year, reports George E. Metzger, 
field secretary of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, 

You can't get too much of a good 
thing and that’s about the way it is with 
killing off flies with DDT. 

When the results of the 1948 fly cam- 
paign were tallied by H. B. Petty of the 
IHinois Natural History Survey, they 
showed that the program had really 
worked The figures indicated that 
about 95,000 farmers sprayed their 
premises against flies. But here's some- 
thing of equal importanc e 93 per cent 
of the cooperating farmers expressed 
completed satisfaction with the results 
they got on their farms and in their 
homes. 

About 73 
in the state 
1948 
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the board of 
rectors of ¢! Agricultural As- 
sociation looked at the result of the 
1948 campaign they decided it would 
be decidely worthwhile to have anothe:x 
this year. 
The same 


groups that cooperated 


HOLY SMOKE&! 
THEY'RE DOING 
IT AGAIN! 


A state-wide Campaign 
Supported by 


STATE DEPT. OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL Assoc. 


and COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


with the IAA in 1948 are ready to pitch 
in again this year. These include the 
Extension Service of the University of 
Illinois, the IJinois Natural History 
Survey, and the State Department of 
Public Health, 


County Farm Bureaus and farm ad- 


visers working with city health authori- 
ties will direct the local drives. 

The drive will start in April in 
Southern Illinois and work north. First 
step will consist of ridding farms and 
cities of fly-breeding sources. These 
include decaying plant and = animal 
matter—manure, garbage and rotting 


The cleanup work should be finished 
before the middle of May in Southern 
Illinois and before Memorial Day in 
the Northern area to rob flies of a place 
to lay their eggs. 

The second step in the state-wide 
drive will be the farm-by-farm spraying 
with fly-killing DDT. 

City people as well as farm people 
will be asked to join in the campaign. 
The aid of local Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and Ex- 
change clubs will be sought as well as 
the local health officer, druggists, hard- 
ware dealers, women’s clubs, American 
Legion, VFW, local editors, etc. 


HE statue named ‘Madonna of the Trail”’ 
is the 21st of our series of picturesque and 


historic scenes of Illinois. 


It stands a 


stone's throw from the old statehouse at 
Vandalia in Fayette county. 

The statue is situated on Route 40 at what 

was once the western terminus of the Cumber- 


land Road. 
of many pioneers moving west. 


This road was the overland route 
It was built 


by the federal government with the authoriza- 
tion of President Jefferson and Congress in 


1806. 


The statue was built as a memorial to the 
“pioneer mothers of the covered wagon days” 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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Tenth Annual Farm 


Sports Festival 
To Be Held Thurs., 
Fri., Aug. 25-26 


HE 10th annual Illinois Farm Sport 
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Illinois Grain Corporation Buys IFA Elevators’ 
Assets and Plans to Sell Supplies Through Member 
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Members of the new Illinois Livestock Producers Association board of directors pose for a 
picture during their first meeting In Chicago. Left to right: (seated) Marlon Fry, Lester 
E. Martin, Carl M. Johnson; William Temple, Otto Steffey, and Ray thrig; (standing) Sam 
Sparks, J. P. Redman, Clark E. Wise, R. D. Armstrong, H. L. Combs, Frank P. Norrish, and 


Maurice Holmes. 


Not present was L. E. Mathers who was in Scotland judging a Shorthorn 


contest. 


Coordinated Marketing 


New Illinois Livestock Producers 
Association Ready to Adopt Bylaws, 
Elect Officers, Employ Manager 


HE NEW Illinois Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association will meet 
March 11 to adopt bylaws, elect 
officers, and employ a manager. 


The new organization will, in | 


effect, be an association of Illinois’ six 
livestock marketing cooperatives de- 
signed to (1) Strengthen present live- 
stock marketing cooperatives; (2) es- 
tablish additional markets or agencies 
where needed or where desirable, and 
(3) coordinate selling. 

Chief purpose of the new organiza- 
tion will be to develop a unified market- 
ing system among the six livestock 
marketing co-ops operating in Illinois 


to assure the farmer the most efficient | 


and most economical methods of mar- 
keting and thereby assure him highest 
money returns. 

Boards of directors of the six pro- 
ducers’ agencies met in Chicago last 
October and approved of the plan of 
coordination in the interests of the live- 
stock producer. 

Contracts will be entered into with 
each of the six livestock co-ops in the 


state and membership agreements will | 


be drawn up. 

Financing of the new organization 
will be done through a checkoff of a 
certain fee to be agreed upon against 
each carload of stock marketed. 

The new organization also will 

ather and disseminate marketing in- 
ormation among its agencies coordi- 
nate feeder and stocker sales, and con- 
duct an analysis of hog marketing 
throughout the state. This analysis will 


10 


be used as a basis for efficient and eco- 
nomical hog marketing on a statewide 
basis. 


Each of the six livestock marketing 
co-ops will retain its identity and con- 
tinue its perp operations but all will 
be guided and advised by the new state- 
wide agency. 

The board is to be made up of 15 
members, Eight, from eight districts, 
represent the Farm Bureaus, They are: 
William Temple, La Salle county, Dist. 
1; Frank P. Norrish, Whiteside, Dist. 
2; R. D. Armstrong, McDonough, Dist. 
3; L. E. Mathers, Mason, Dist. 4; Lester 
E. Martin, Morgan, Dist. 5; Clark E. 
Wise, Champaign, Dist 6; J. P. Red- 
man, Alexander, Dist. 7; and Marion A. 
Frey, Dist. 8. 

Six represent the six producers’ agen- 
cies and one represents the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association. The IAA repre- 
sentative is Otto Steffey, Henderson. 
Representatives of the Producers’ agen- 
cies on the board are: Springfield, Sam 
Sparks, Logan; Chicago, Carl M. John- 
son, DeKalb; Peoria, Maurice Holmes, 
Peoria; Bushnell, Henry L. Combs, Mc 
Donough; Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association, Ray Ihrig, Adams. The St. 
Louis Producers representative was ex- 
pected to be named in early March. 


Prof. Spitler Plans 
To Retire Sept. 1 


bad por. J. C. SPITLER, associate direc- 


t tinguishe 
/ at the Illinois Agricultural Association 


tor of the Illinois Extension Service 
and state leader of farm advisers, will 


" tetire from active service Sept. 1. 


Prof. Spitler received an award for dis- 
service to Illinois agriculture 


annual meeting last November. 
A graduate of the university in 1907, 


he joined the Extension Service as an as- 

«| sistant state leader of farm advisers in 

| September, 1919, after having helped to 

|} establish a statewide food production 
| program during World War I, 


Ein So, RR 
habbits Pat 


; Announce 4-H Club 
-, Delegates to Washington 


OUR Illinois 4-H club members who 

will represent this state at National 4-H 
Club Camp in Washington, D. C., next 
June have been announced. 

They are: Dorothy Giese, 19, Peru, La 


~ Salle county; Pauline McMillan, 18, 

‘ Pleasant Plains, Sangamon; Robert W. 
| Builta, 18, LeRoy, McLean, and Lyle P. 
| Schertz, 19, Benson, Woodford. 


The state delegation was selected by 
the 4-H club staff at the university on 


| the basis of demonstrated qualities of 


leadership, outstanding 4-H achievements, 


/ and participation in project and com- 


munity activities. 
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Your Farm Bureau Service Company is 


BLUE 
CIRCLE 


4 New, Improved Regutar-tye MOTOR OIL 


GOOD NEWS FOR FARMERS 


Illinois farmers can now get a new, IMPROVED +regular-type motor 
oil, especially suited for farm engines. 

The new Blue Circle Motor Oil contains special ADDITIVES 
which make the new oil greatly superior to old regular-type motor oils. 
These additives give your engine EXTRA PROTECTION—protec- 
tion against oil oxidation and deterioration, protection against sludge 
and varnish formation, protection against bearing corrosion. 

The new Blue Circle Motor Oil is made from top-quality paraffin- 
base lube oil stocks from our own Premier Petroleum Company. Over 
a period of years, these Premier mid-continent stocks have built up 
an enviable record of service in motor oils for trucks, buses, tractors, 
and automobiles. Because of this record, Premier stocks are very 
popular in the petroleum industry. Now these same top quality stocks are 
available to Illinois farmers in the new regular-type BlueCircle Motor Oil. 

Exacting tests in actual engines have proved the superiority of the 
new Blue Circle Motor Oil. One of these tests is equivalent to running 
a stock car engine at 60 miles per hour continuously for 36 hours 
without stopping and without changing the oil. Careful examination 
of the engines at the end of these test runs proves that Blue Circle 
Motor Oil will assure you of: 

(1) Safe lubrication 

(2) A cleaner engine 

(3) Modern protection against sludge and piston varnish 
(4) Longer bearing life. 


BLUE CIRCLE IS A “REGULAR” OIL 


The petroleum industry has worked together to classify oils into three general 
types according to the service the oils are to perform. 


REGULAR-TYPE. “Regular” motor oils, as the name implies, are for use in engines 
that receive good care under average operating conditions. The majority of 
cars, light trucks, and tractors in use today will give excellent service on this 
type of oil. Our new Blue Circle Motor Oil ranks at the very top of this classification. 


PREMIUM-TYPE. “Premium” motor oils have service qualities not found in regular 
oils. Premium oils are usually solvent refined and they have properties that enable 
them to give extra performance under more severe operating conditions. Our 
popular Illini Motor Oil continues to excel in the premium classification. 


HEAVY DUTY-TYPE. “Heavy Duty’’ motor oils are designed for the most severe 
service found in such engines as army tanks, heavy trucks and buses, and large 
diesels. In average Illinois farming operations, the principal uses for this type 
of oils are in, diesel engines and in trucks hauling heavy loads at high speeds. 
Our I.F.S. Heavy Duty is a top-quality heavy duty oil which meets the exacting 
requirements of the U. S. Army tests known as “2-104 B.” 


CONSIDER PRICE AND QUALITY TOGETHER 


Price comparisons between classes of oils or within classes of oils can be mislead- 
ing. There are wide ranges of quality in each of the three type classifications. 
Some are cheaper than others. Some are better than others. Therefore, price and 
quality must be evaluated together. In the final analysis, the good name of the 
supplier should be given full consideration. 


TO HELP OUR PATRONS BUY WISELY... 


Buying motor oils is like selecting coal There are different kinds of stoves—hard coal stoves, soft coal stoves, 
wood burning stoves. To buy high cost anthracite coal for a wood burning stove can be just as ill-advised as 
buymes heavy. duty motor oil for an engine that works efficiently and more economically on a “regular” motor oil. 

f you have been using Illini Premium Motor Oil and if your motors call for a Premium motor oil, we do 
not advise you to change. However, if you have been using our regular Blue Seal Motor Oil or some other good 
regular motor oil, you can now change to the new improved Blue Circle Motor Oil and have every assurance 
of getting the very best in quality—and safe lubrication at very reasonable cost. 


For more detailed information on this new product, see your salesman whe drives the blue and white truck. 
BLUE CIRCLE MOTOR OIL IS SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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lassie appears to wonder what kind of a : —s : Peggy Ann Hallen, Cook county, says ‘‘Gee 

creature Myrtle the Turtle really is. The i ee | Grandpa what're you doing,” as she 

pets are owned by Joe and Judy Barcroft, 3 . oy : watches him divide iris roots at their flower 
Lawrence county. : : and truck farm. 


Harlen Reed holds potato which grew be- 
tween the points of a horseshoe dug up on 
the farm of Clarence Schmitz, Shelby county. 


Entries are judged og originality, clear- 

ness, and interest. Avoid shots of persons 

merely looking toward camera. Best pic- 

ture receives $5, others published $1. If 
Miss Leona Fischer, Stephenson county, you wish to have photographs returned en- H. T. Marshall, La Salle county, was im- 
sends along this impressive shot she took close a sélf addressed stamped envelope. pressed by this smoke house of colored 
at Montmorency Falls, Quebec, Canada. stones he saw while visiting in lowa. 


Left: Melvin and Harley Dahler,’ Montgomery county, refuel Gardens in Florida during IAA tour. Left to right: Charles Haller, 
“George” their model airplane which they fly to their heart's Mrs. Haller, Mrs. John Morris, Mrs. Albert Hayes, Hayes and 
content. Right: A Peoria county group enjoys the sun at Cypress Morris. Model plane picture wins $5 award. 7 
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Youné Farmers Approve Co-op Courses 


URPRISE at the scope of farmer- 
owned and operated business enter- 
prises in Illinois was expressed by 
young farmers attending the IAA 
short course at the University of 
Illinois, Jan. 30 through Feb. 3. 

Sponsored by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association during Farm and 
Home Week, the IAA Co-op Training 
Course For Farm Youth presented a 
highly-concentrated four-day program 
aimed at acquainting 255 outstanding 
farm youth with the operations of the 
IAA’s 16 farmer-owned and controlled 
associated companies. 

“I thought farming was just know- 
ing how to run a farm efficiently,” one 
lad confessed. “Now I can see that you 
can be a good farmer and still lose out 


if you don’t back your farm co-ops and 
the Farm Bureau.” 

Although many were surprised at the 
extent of farmer-controlled business 
activity in Illinois, they didn’t stay off- 
balance for long. As IAA staffers fired 
more and more facts at the youn 
farmers a chain reaction was set off. 
The young men became more and more 
curious and kept asking questions. 

An IAA officer who has spoken be- 
fore hundreds of farm groups said “I 
never heard anything like it. They 
bristled with curiosity, And they ask 
more intelligent questions than most 
adult audiences.” 

“What,” they asked, “is the relation- 
ship between the Board of Trade and 
the Illinois Grain Corporation?” ‘How 


can the IAA insurance company sell 
auto insurance so cheaply?” “How can 
we safeguard our farm co-ops from 
communistic influences?” “How can we 
educate the public to understand co- 
operatives?” “Why do we let city 
people join Farm Bureau when all they 
want is the benefit of the low-cost car 
insurance?” “Will farm co-ops lower 
the standard of living of non-farm 
groups?” “What is a mutual insurance 
company?” “Will an increase in the 
gas tax actually help country roads or will 
most of it go for paved highways?” 

These were some of the thought-pro- 
voking questions asked by the young 
farmers representing Rural Youth, 4-H 
Clubs, and Future Farmer organizations 
from every section of the state. 


Let's Follow a Student 


To show what a typical farm youth did during the LAA Co-op 
Training Course for Farm Youth, the LAA cameraman followed 
Clyde Miller, 18, around from the time be registered (left) until 
be bade his newly-made friends goodbye. Clyde is from Erie in 
Whiteside county where he and his father farm 372 acres. He 


lans to farm two years before entering the College of Agriculture. 
e bas a brother and two sisters, is a member of Rural Youth 
and has served as president and secretary of bis FFA chapter. 


Left: Clyde Miller, Whiteside county, registers with John Cox, IAA director 


of rural school relations, 


1 for IAA Co-op Training Course. Lower 


he checks in at dormitory, unpacks bag, and chats with Hugh Wetzel, 

youth leader. Below: Miller (center) talks over the school with other 

dents. Left to right: Dale Anderson, James Free, Ray Musser, all of 

derson county; Miller; Don Hand, and Dave Stone, Whiteside; and 
Rabe, Adams. (See next two pages). 
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Miss Leona Fischer, Stephenson’ county, 
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at Montmorency Falls, Quebec, Canada. 


Left: Melvin and Harley Dahler, Montgomery county, refuel 
“George” their model airplane which they fly to their heart's 


content. Right: A Peoria county group enjoys the sun at Cypress Morris. 
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Gardens in Horida during IAA tour. 
Mrs. Haller, Mrs. John Morris, Mrs. Albert Hayes, Hayes and 
Model plane picture wins $5 award. 


Peggy Ann Hallen, Cook county, says ‘‘Gee 

Grandpa what'’re you doing,’ as _ she 

watches him divide iris roots at their flower 
and truck farm. 


H. T. Marshall, La Salle county, was im- 
pressed by this smoke house of colored 
stones he saw while visiting in lowa. 


Left to right: Charles Haller, 
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Young Farmers Approve Co-op Courses 


URPRISE at the scope of farmer- 
owned and operated business enter- 
prises in Illinois was expressed by 
young farmers attending the IAA 
short course at the University of 
Illinois, Jan. 30 through Feb, 3. 

Sponsored by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association during Farm and 
Home Week, the IAA Co-op Training 
Course For Farm Youth presented a 
highly-concentrated four-day program 
aimed at acquainting 255 outstanding 
farm youth with the operations of the 
IAA's 16 farmer-owned and controlled 
associated companies. 

“I thought farming was just know- 
ing how to run a farm efficiently,” one 
lad confessed. “Now I can see that you 
can be a good farmer and still lose out 


if you don’t back your farm co-ops and 
the Farm Bureau.” 

Although many were surprised at the 
extent of farmer-controlled business 
activity in Illinois, they didn’t stay off- 
balance for long. As IAA staffers fired 
more and more facts at the young 
farmers a chain reaction was set off. 
The young men became more and more 
curious and kept asking questions. 

An IAA officer who has spoken be- 
fore hundreds of farm groups said “I 
never heard anything like it. They 
bristled with curiosity. And they ask 
more intelligent questions than most 
adult audiences.” 

“What,” they asked, “is the relation- 
ship between the Board of Trade and 
the Illinois Grain Corporation?” “How 


can the IAA insurance company sell 
auto insurance so cheaply?” “How can 
we safeguard our farm co-ops from 
communistic influences?” “How can we 
educate the public to understand co 
operatives?” “Why do we let city 
people join Farm Bureau when all they 
want 1s the benefit of the low-cost car 
insurance?” “Will farm co-ops lower 
the standard of living of non-farm 
groups?” ‘What is a mutual insurance 
company?” “Will an increase in the 
gas tax actually help country roads or will 
most of it go for paved highways?” 

These were some of the thought-pro 
voking questions asked by the young 
farmers representing Rural Youth, 4-H 
Clubs, and Future Farmer organizations 
from every section of the state 


Let's Follow a Student 


To show what a typical farm youth did during the LAA Co-op 


Training Course for Farm Youth, the IAA cameraman followed 
Clyde Miller, 18, around from the time he registered (left) until 
he bade his newly-made friends goodbye. Clyde is from Erie in 
Whiteside county where he and his father farm 372 acres. He 
plans to farm two years before entering the College of Agriculture. 
He has a brother and two sisters, is a member of Rural Youth 
and has served as president and secretary of bis FFA chapter. 


Left: Clyde Miller, Whiteside county, registers with John Cox, IAA director 
of rural school relations, for 1AA Co-op Training Course. Lower left: 
he checks in at dormitory, unpacks bag, and chats with Hugh Wetzel, his 
youth leader. Below: Miller (center) talks over the school with other stu- 
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Nothing For 


Agriculture 


While Three Engineering Buildings 
Near Completion at State University 
Ag College Lacks Veterinary, Home 
Economics, and Engineering Facilities 


HE PICTURES of four buildings on this page tell one 
of the reasons why young farm boys leave the pro- 
fession of agriculture to become engineers in the city. 
The wooden frame structure in the picture at the 
bottom of the page is the present agricultural engineer- 
ing building on the University of Illinois campus. 

It was built in 1905-06 at a cost of about ,000. It is 
wholly inadequate for training young farmers in modern 
day mechanized farming. 

_ Contrast this with the pictures of the three modern en- 
gineering buildings being completed on the same campus 
at a total estimated cost of $6,835,000. 

The Chemistry and Chemical Engineering building will 
be ready in September, 1949. It is estimated to cost $3,- 
402,000. 

The Electrical Engineering building is ready now at an 
estimated cost of $1,661,000. 

The Mechanical Engineering building will cost $1,772,- 
000. 

If your boy wants to be a chemical engineer, electrical 
engineer or mechanical engineer, he has the most modern 
building in the world where top technical facilities can be 
housed and used. 

If your boy wants to study agricultural engineering and 
keep up with the latest research and advances in mechaniza- 
tion, he is handicapped by lack of facilities. 

The present agricultural engineering building is struc- 
turally substandard, and a potential fire and accident hazard. 
It was erected more than 40 years ago for the farm me- 
chanics division of the department of agronomy. 

Since that time there has been a revolution in the business 
of farming. Agricultural engineering is important in to- 
day’s agriculture because of advances in mechanization, 
soil and water conservation, rural electric service, building 
and housing needs, and emphasis on food preparation, 
processing and storage. | 

It doesn’t take too much figuring to see that a new 
agricultural engineering building is needed. 

As President Charles B. Shuman of the Illinois Agriaul- 
tural Association has said, ‘The College of Agriculture 
building program has been too long neglected.” 

That is why the IAA is pledged to support appropriations 
for an agricultural engineering building, an agricultural 
laboratory building, a veterinary college building and a 
home economics building. 

A bill seeking an appropriation of $2,250,000 for building 
and equipping a veterinary college has — been intro- 
duced. Bills on the other agricultural buildings will be 
introduced later. 


To illustrate our argument that the building program of the 

University of illinois College of Agriculture has been sadly 

neglected take a look at the agricultural engineering building 

(below) and compare it with the chemical, electrical and 
mechanical engineering buildings (left). 
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BLUE SEAL 


GROW-CROP 


MIXED FERTILIZERS 


3-12-12 0-12-12 
0-20-10 3-18- 9 


a PHOSPHATES 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


POTASH 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


NITROGEN 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


SEAL PLANT FOODS 


Extra fertility means higher yields—and higher yields 
mean added income from the same acreage of crops. 


Crops require an adequate supply of essential plant 
food nutrients if they are to produce maximum yields. 
Nitrogen—phosphorus—potash—these are the essential 
plant foods usually deficient in our Illinois soils. A lack 
of any one or more will limit crop yields. 


FOLLOW THIS 3-POINT PROGRAM -— 


1. Have your soil tested. 
2. Consult with your Farm Adviser. 


3. Apply recommended plant foods to deficient sols. 


Seo your 
Blue Seal Salesman 


BLUE SEAL PLANT FOODS ARE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


offiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Offer Wool Services 


Grower Can Sell His Clip Through IAA Marketing 
Co-op on (1) Basis of Grade and Quality or 
(2) Simply Sell Outright at Shearing Time 


WO WOOL marketing services for 

the 1949 clip year are being offered 
by the Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

First, the grower who wishes to mar- 
ket his wool on the basis of grade and 
quality may do so; and second, the wool 
grower who wishes to sell his wool out- 
right at shearing time may do so. 

Under the first or consignment method, 
the grower delivers his wool to the rep- 
resentative of the Illinois Wool Market- 
ing Association in the county where he 
lives. This man will weigh the wool, 
mark it for shipment and will then issue 
a receipt covering the weight of the 
wool, It is then shipped to the Associa- 
tion’s warehouse at Paris in Edgar county 
where it will be graded. 

Following grading, an advanced pay- 
ment wil] be mailed direct to the grower. 
When the wool is sold the grower will 
receive a final payment representing the 
full sale price of the wool less the As- 
sociation handling charge. All wool 


marketed by this method is completely 
covered by insurance protecting against 
loss from fire, theft, water damage, etc. 

The Association also will furnish wool 
bags and twine free of charge to farmers 
who market their wool through the IAA 
affiliated wool marketing organization. 
This latter method of marketing assures 
the grower full market price for his wool 
based upon grade and quality. 

Under the second or purchase method 
there is provided a daily cash market for 
wool based on average market quotations 
prevailing at the time. These prices are 
subject to change at any time and will 
be based upon clear, native fleece wool 
with discounts applied to wools carrying 
burrs, chaff, haystems, and seeds, black 
and gray wools, and the short staple lamb 
and fed wools. 

The grower using this program will de- 
liver his wool to the county representa- 
tive of the Illinois Wool Marketing As- 
sociation which will inspect the wool, 
weigh it and pay for the wool based upon 
that inspection and weight. 


Sam Sorrells Retires 


Sam Sorrells, Ass’t Secretary of Marketing, Retires 
This Month After 27 Years with IAA 


HEN farmers and Farm Bureau em- 
ployees refer to someone as “one 
of the old-timers in Farm Bureau” you 
can bet they say so with reverence and re- 
spect. Because it was these men, battling 


discouraging odds, who did so much to 
make Farm Bureau the strong champion 
of agriculture it is today. 

One of these organization pioneers in 
the middle years (early twenties to early 


Sam Sorrelis (left) 
drops in to see Sam 
Russell, 1AA director 
of livestock market- 
Ing, before retiring 
from 27 years of 
service with the IAA. 
They are shown dis- 
cussing their favorite 
subject — livestock 
marketing. 


thirties) of Farm Bureau was Sam Sor- 
tells of Montgomery county who retires 
this month after 27 years association with 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Sam has done a little of everything in 
Farm Bureau from serving as an IAA 
director to traveling the southern part 
of the state as a livestock fieldman. His 
latest title was assistant secretary of 
marketing. He operated a farm at Ray- 
mond now being run by his only son, 
Merrill. 

As a charter member of the Mont- 
gomery County Farm Bureau he helped 
organize and served on the board of his 
county shipping association. In 1922 he 
was. asked by the IAA to go to Wayne 
county to help set up a shipping associa- 
tion. Two years later he was elected to 
the IAA board on which he served 
until 1937. 

He helped organize the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company and served on the first 
board of directors besides serving 14 
years on his own county service company 
board. 

In 1924 he helped organize the Illi- 
nois Farm Bureau Serum Association and 
served on the first board of directors from 
‘24 until '35-as director and president. 

He helped organize the Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association and served 
as its president from 1931 until 1937. 
He was also a member of the board of 
the National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation for two years. 

Sorrells was elected to the St. Louis 
Producers’ board in 1931 and was a mem- 
ber until 1940. He also served on the 
board of the old Illinois Soybean Market- 
ing Association and was chairman of the 
marketing committee of the IAA board 
from 1926 to 1937. 

On March 1, 1940, Sam joined the 


- field staff of the IAA livestock marketing 


department until several months ago 
when he became assistant secretary of 
marketing. During his career as live- 
stock fieldman, he covered 34 southern 
Illinois counties and became one of the 
best known IAA men in the area. 
Complimented on his long years of 
service and on his contribution to Farm 
Bureau, Sam said “It’s been a great ex- 
perience working for the good of Illinois 
agriculture, but to tell you the truth, I 
believe I got more out of Farm Bureau 
than Farm Bureau out of me.” Sam 
said he will take things for a while. 
He had no definite plans for the future. 


ILLINOIS PLANT FOOD 

Last year Illinois farmers spread 
about a million tons of rock phos- 
phate, enough to treat about one 
million acres, used 5.3 million tons 
of limestone, and 11,000 tons of 
potash, all the potash that was 
available, 
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There’s no proof like a wind-strewn farm in the wake of 
a bad storm to argue the need for windstorm insurance. 
Chances are that a windstorm won't strike at your farm 
this year. But the trouble is that you never KNOW... 
until it comes ... when the damage is done. And ex- 
perience is a costly teacher! Over 1,000 Farm Bureau 
members who prefer not to take the chance COLLECT 
windstorm claims every year. Before summer storms 
threaten your security, ask your Country Mutual Fire 
representative how little it costs to shelter our buildings 
under the protection of a windstorm policy. 


Oiier Wool Services 


Grower Can Sell His Clip Through IAA Marketing 
Co-op on (1) Basis of Grade and Quality or 
(2) Simply Sell Outright at Shearing Time 


WO WOOL marketing services for 

the 1949 clip year are being offered 
by the Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 
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First, the grower who wishes to mar- 
ket his wool on the basis of grade and 
quality may do so; and second, the wool 
grower who wishes to sell his wool out- 
right at shearing time may do so. 

Under the first or consignment method, 
the grower delivers his wool to the rep- 
resentative of the Illinois Wool Market- 
ing Association in the county where he 
lives. This man will weigh the wool, 
mark it for shipment and will then issue 
a receipt covering the weight of the 
wool. It is then shipped to the Associa- 
tion’s warehouse at Paris in Edgar county 
where it will be graded. 

Following grading, an advanced pay- 
ment wil] be mailed direct to the grower. 
When the wool is sold the grower will 
receive a final payment representing the 
full sale price of the wool less the As- 
sociation handling charge. All wool 


marketed by this method is completely 
covered by insurance protecting against 
loss from fire, theft, water damage, etc. 

The Association also will furnish wool 
bags and twine free of charge to farmers 
who market their wool through the IAA 
affiliated wool marketing organization. 
This latter method of marketing assures 
the grower full market price for his wool 
based upon grade and quality. 

Under the second or purchase method 
there is provided a daily cash market for 
wool based on average market quotations 
prevailing at the time, These prices are 
subject to change at any time and will 
be based upon clear, native fleece wool 
with discounts applied to wools carrying 
burrs, chaff, haystems, and seeds, black 
and gray wools, and the short staple lamb 
and fed wools. 

The grower using this program will de- 
liver his wool to the county representa- 
tive of the Illinois Wool Marketing As- 
sociation which will inspect the wool, 
weigh it and pay for the wool based upon 
that inspection and weight. 


Sam Sorrells Retires 


Sam Sorrells, Ass’t Secretary of Marketing, Retires 
This Month After 27 Years with IAA 


\\ HEN farmers and Farm Bureau em- 
| ployees refer to someone as “‘one 
of the old-timers in Farm Bureau’ you 
can bet they say so with reverence and re- 
spect. Because it was these men, battling 
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discouraging odds, who did so much to 
make Farm Bureau the strong champion 
of agriculture it is today. 

One of these organization pioneers in 
the middle years (early twenties to early 
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Russell, !AA_ director 
of livestock market- 
Ing, before retiring 
from 27 years of 
service with the IAA. 
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cussing their favorite 
subject — livestock 
marketing. 


thirties) of Farm Bureau was Sam Sor- 
rells of Montgomery county who retires 
this month after 27 years association with 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Sam has done a little of everything in 
Farm Bureau from serving as an IAA 
director to traveling the southern part 
of the state as a livestock fieldman. His 
latest title was assistant secretary of 
marketing. He operated a farm at Ray- 
mond now being run by his only son, 
Merrill. 

As a charter member of the Mont- 
gomery County Farm Bureau he helped 
organize and served on the board of his 
county shipping association. In 1922 he 
was asked by the IAA to go to Wayne 
county to help set up a shipping associa- 
tion. Two years later he was elected to 
the IAA board on which he served 
until 1937. 

He helped organize the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company and served on the first 
board of directors besides serving 14 
years on his own county service company 
board. 

In 1924 he helped organize the Illi- 
nois Farm Bureau Serum Assotiation and 
served on the first board of directors from 
‘24 until '35 as director and president. 

He helped organize the Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association and served 
as its president from 1931 until 1937. 
He was also a member of the board of 
the National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation for two years. 

Sorrells was elected to the St. Louis 
Producers’ board in 1931 and was a mem- 
ber until 1940. He also served on the 
board of the old Illinois Soybean Market- 
ing Association and was chairman of the 
marketing committee of the IAA board 
from 1926 to 1937. 

On March 1, 1940, Sam joined the 
field staff of the IAA livestock marketing 
department until several months ago 
when he became assistant secretary of 
marketing. During his career as live- 
stock fieldman, he covered 34 southern 
Illinois counties and became one of the 
best known IAA men in the area. 


Complimented on his long years of 
service and on his contribution to Farm 
Bureau, Sam said “It’s been a great ex- 
perience working for the good of Illinois 
agriculture, but to tell you the truth, I 
believe I got more out of Farm Bureau 
than Farm Bureau got out of me.” Sam 
said he will take things easy for a while. 
He had no definite plans for the future. 


ILLINOIS PLANT FOOD 

Last year Illinois farmers spread 
about a million tons of rock phos- 
phate, enough to treat about one 
million acres, used 5.3 million tons 
of limestone, and 11,000 tons of 
potash, all the potash that was 
available. 
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There’s no proof like a wind-strewn farm in the wake of 
a bad storm to argue the need for windstorm insurance. 
Chances are that a windstorm won’t strike at your farm 
this year. But the trouble is that you never KNOW... 
until it comes ... when the damage is done. And ex- 
perience is a costly teacher! Over 1,000 Farm Bureau 
members who prefer not to take the chance COLLECT 
windstorm claims every year. Before summer storms 
threaten your security, ask your Country Mutual Fire 
representative how little it costs to shelter our buildings 
under the protection of a windstorm policy. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE CO. 


RURAL YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
Young People’s Activities 


Co-op Training Course 

Rural Youth, FFA, and 4-H _ boys 
lost their identity as members of par- 
ticular organizations in common fellow- 
ship at the [AA sponsored Co-op Train- 
ing Course held at the University of 
Illinois during Farm and Home Week. 
They ate together, sat in the same 
classes, sang together, visited in the 
barracks, and under expert leadership 
from U. of I. and IAA and affiliated 
cooperatives engaged in a discussion of 
the common financial problems facing 
young farmers. 

The 255 young farmers present from 
94 counties together with the earnest 
participation on the part of all en- 
rolled, stand as positive witness to the 
popularity of the Co-op Training 
Course. Of the 255 present, 51 took 
part in the talk fest. A number of 
young men who did not speak said that 
if they ever had another opportunity 
like that again they would surely take 
part. Talkfesting among Rural Youth 
groups has been a great factor for many 
years in personality and leadership de- 
velopment. Top-notchers in the talk 
fest were: Robert Builta, McLean 
county; Harold Holz, Will; Clyde 
Miller, Whiteside; Charles Thornton, 
Sangamon; Dale Espel, Bureau; Russell 
Scheeler, Peoria; and Charles Van 
Bogaert, Kane. Top-flyte speakers 
were: Robert Walker, Johnson; Don- 
ald Hand, Whiteside; David Stolz, 
Tazewell; Glen Renken, Mason; and 
Robert Ripplemeyer, Monroe. 

An outstanding feature of the Co-op 
Training Course was the formation of 
the Illini County Service Company 
under the direction of W. B. Peterson, 
Director of Distribution, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. The officers and di- 
rectors of this imaginary service com- 
pany were made up of the top-notch 
speakers in the talk fest. Charles 
Thornton was elected president, Clyde 
Miller secretary, and Harold Holz treas- 
urer. For the position of manager a 
number of top-flyte talkers were inter- 
viewed by Peterson and the board. Don 
Hand was chosen manager. Awards in 
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E. D. Lyon gives each of the winners in the IAA Co-op Training 
Course talks fest finals envelopes containing new dollar bills. 
Left to right: (seated) Don Hand, Robert Walker, David Stolz, 
and Glen Renken; {standing) Charles Van Bogaert, Clyde Miller, 
Charles Thornton, Robert Builta, Dale Espel and Russell Scheeler. 
Absent when picture was made were: Harold Holz and Rober? 


addition to the places on the co-op 
board were crisp one dollar bills, three 
each for top-notchers and one for top- 
flytes. 

Cooperation of the counties through- 
out Illinois in preparing for the Co-op 
Training Course was of the best. First 
of all there was universal acceptance of 
the idea of a Co-op Training Course. 
Then came cooperation between FFA, 
4-H and Rural Youth leaders in select- 
ing the members from each of the 
three organizations. This cooperation 
really is not surprising, but it is ap- 
a. For some time there had 

een a demand that the IAA engage in 
some special activity for the training of 
farm youth to enable them to carry on 
the various agricultural activities de- 
veloped by their parents. The response 
by the county leaders and by the youths 
themselves is an indication that a need 
is being met in the Co-op Training 
Course, From a questionnaire filled out 
by the students enrolled in the course it 
was found that there was a whole- 
hearted request for the continuance of 
the Co-op Training Course. About one- 
fourth of the answers recommended 
continuance on the county level only. 
The majority of the remainder thought 
that instruction should continue on both 
the county and the state levels. 


Community Service Program 

On Feb. 8, 9, and 10, district meet- 
ings were held in Belleville, Jackson- 
ville, and Pontiac to point up the Com- 
munity Service Achievement Program 
sponsored by the GM&O Railroad 
through the University of Illinois. The 
features of this program are of ‘such 
fine quality that all of the counties 
of Illinois will be helped in community 
activity projects when the details are 
finally outlined. 


Ripplemeyer. 


County News 

Rural Youth played important roles 
in the music and drama festival at Farm 
and Home Week, Perry county's Rural 
Youth trio sang “Oh, Dear, What Can 
the Matter Be’ and “Make Believe,” 
and received an “A” rating. 

Will’s one-act play “Hugo in a 
Hurry” placed with an “A-”. 

Washington's duet sang “Pagan Love 
Song” and “Rose Marie” and rated “A”. 

Madison's one-act play, “High Win- 
dows,” received a “py rating. 

The Belleville Exchange Club was 
host to St. Clair in January showing the 
group through the Federal Reserve 
Bank at St. Louis, and the St. Louis 
Star Times. A system of visiting hack 
and forth was begun three years ago 
between the Rural Youth and the Ex- 
change Club so that there might be 


. mutual understanding between them 


about country and city problems. Good 
reports indicate that the relationship 
has been pleasant. 

Brown had the privilege recently of 
listening to. local talent at a Rural 
Youth meeting where Mayor Leonard 
Robins of Mount Sterling, manager of 
the local Honey Producers’ Cooperative 
spoke on “Bees and their Value to 
Farmers.” 

Whiteside’s big invitational basket- 
ball tournament is scheduled for March 
12. Team participation was determined 
by intra-county plays among the four 
Rural Youth groups. A number of the 
surrounding counties will participate 
in this annual event. Play will begin 
at 10 a.m. 

Stephenson cooperated with the 
county and state health program in 
January by visiting the X-ray unit for 
chest examinations. This program pro- 
vides a good opportunity for real com- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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IAA, AFBF Stand 
Firm on Flexible 
Support Prices 


OARD of directors of the Ameri- 

can Farm Bureau Federation is 

standing firm in its backing of the 

Agricultural Act of 1948 and its 

provisions for flexible price sup- 
ports. 

This is the same position as the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

The board of the national Farm Bureau 
took action to back up its original sup- 
port of flexible price supports at a meet- 
ing in Washington late in January. 

President Allan B. Kline of the AFBF 
in summing up the Farm Bureau's po- 
sition said in part: 

“The law (the Agricultural Act of 
1948 providing flexible price supports) 
was passed last summer with practically 
unanimous support of the state Farm 
Bureaus, and with a strong bi-partisan 
support in Congress. 

“President Truman _had_ previously 
asked Congress to pass a bill with flexible 
price supports, and the platforms of both 


major political parties called for this 
type of price support. 

“Since the present Congress has con- 
vened, President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers has pointed the neces- 
sity of maintaining adequate purchasing 
power, but called attention to the weak- 
ness of supports at too high levels, and 
endorsed the flexible price support pro- 
visions of the present law.” 

On the oleo-butter issue, the AFBF 
board adopted the following position: 

“We favor removal of special taxes on 
margarine, if and when satisfactory means 
are taken to identify margarine and 
butter.” : 

This position is the same as that taken 
by the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

AFBF Secretary Wilfred Shaw, former 
director of milk marketing for the IAA, 


Knock Out Weeds and Insects as soon as they start! 


Weeds rob crop production and waste 
time and profit. Knock these annoying 
pests out of every fence-row, lane, and 
farm stead. 2,4-D provides the easy way 
and gets rid of uncontrollable weeds grow- 
ing in farm crops. 


Flies are a deadly menace to health, farm 
animals, and farm production. DDT proved 
very effective last year, in ridding many 
Illinois farms of flies. It will do a good job 


for you again this year, if given a chance. 


Your Blue Seal Trucksalesman will supply you 
with the right material at the right time. 


50% DDT 


WETTABLE POWDER is a very economical insecticide for controlling flies 
around livestock and farm buildings. 


5% DDT EMULSION CONCENTRATE is a liquid concentrate which mixes easily with 
(e) water, and is very effective in controlling flies and farm insects. 


2,4-D AMIN 
2,4-D ESTER 


MARCH, 1949 


AMINE WEED KILLER Liquid is a splendid selective weed killer for 
controlling many common farm weeds. 


ESTER WEED KILLER is especially prepared for controlling hard-to- 
kill weeds and woody plants. 


illinois Congressmen are entertained in 
Washington at a dinner given by the Iill- 
nois Agricultural Association. President 
Charles 8. Shuman is sixth from right 
(standing). AFBF men attending were Tom 
Cowden (left), President Allan Kline 
(standing, second from left); Donald Kirk- 
patrick, (sixth from left, standing), and 
Roger Fleming (second from right, stand- 
ing). 


said he thought this position was fair 
to both consumer and producer. 
Farmers do not believe in “penalizing 
the production or sale of any good food 
product by means of a special tax or 
other form of discrimination,” Shaw said. 
“But we do insist that consumers have 
the right to know what they are buying 
and that the dairyman is entitled to pro- 
tection of butter’s identity.” 
(Continued on next page) 


Get 2,4-D and DDT for your 
farm in time for early use! 


ORDER NOW - SAVE 5% 


Place your order during March, and save 5%. Your 
early order will insure delivery to your farm in April 
and May, ahead of your weed problems. 


See Your 
Blue Seal Salesman 


These products cre distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


offiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 
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RURAL YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young People's Activities 


Co-op Training Course 

Rural Youth, FFA, and 4-H boys 
lost their identity as members of par 
ticular organizations in common fellow 
ship at the IAA sponsored Co-op Train 
ing Course held at the University ot 
Illinois during Farm and Home Week 
They ate together, sat in the 
classes, sang together, visited in the 
barracks, and under expert leadership 
from U. of I. and IAA and affiliated 
cooperatives engaged in a discussion of 
the common financial problems facing 
young farmers. 

The 255 young farmers present from 
94 counties together with the earnest 
participation on the part of all en- 
rolled, stand as positive witness to the 
popularity of the Co-op Training 
Course. Of the 255 present, 51 took 
part in the talk fest. A number of 
young men who did not speak said that 
if they ever had another opportunity 
like that again they would surely take 
part. Talkfesting among Rural Youth 
groups has been a great factor for many 
years in personality and leadership de- 
velopment. Top-notchers in the talk 
fest were: Robert Builta, McLean 
county; Harold Holz, Will; Clyde 
Miller, Whiteside: Charles Thornton, 
Sangamon; Dale Espel, Bureau; Russell 
Scheeler, Peoria; and Charles Van 
Bogaert, Kane Top-flyte speakers 
were: Robert Walker, Johnson; Don- 
ald Hand, Whiteside; David Stolz, 
Tazewell: Glen Renken, Mason: and 
Robert Ripplemeyer, Monroe. 

An outstanding feature of the Co-op 
Training Course was the formation of 
the Illini County Service Company 
under the direction of W. B. Peterson, 
Director of Distribution, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company. The officers and di- 
rectors of this imaginary service com- 
pany were made up of the top-notch 
speakers in the talk fest. Charles 
Thornton was elected president, Clyde 
Miller secretary, and Harold Holz treas- 
urer. For the position of manager a 
number of top-flyte talkers were inter- 
viewed by Peterson and the board. Don 
Hand was chosen manager. Awards in 


same 
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E. D. Lyon gives each of the winners in the IAA Co-op Training 
Course talks fest finals envelopes containing new dollar bills. 
Left to right: (seated) Don Hand, Robert Walker, David Stolz, 
and Glen Renken; (standing) Charles Van Bogaert, Clyde Miller, 
Charles Thornton, Robert Builta, Dale Espel and Russell Scheeler. 
Absent when picture was made were: Harold Holz and Robert 
Rippiemeyer. 


iddition to the places on the co-op 
board were crisp one dollar bills, three 
each for top-notchers and one for top- 
tlytes. 

Cooperation ot the counties through- 
out Illinois in preparing for the Co-op 
Training Course was of the best, First 
of all there was universal acceptance ot 
the idea of a Co-op Training Course. 
Then came cooperation between FFA, 
i-H and Rural Youth leaders in select- 
ing the members from each of the 
three organizations. This cooperation 
really is not surprising, but it is ap- 
preciated For some time there had 
been a demand that the IAA engage in 
some special oy for the training of 
farm youth to enable them to carry on 
the various agricultural activities de- 
veloped by their parents. The response 
by the county leaders and by the youths 
themselves is an indication that a need 
is being met in the Co-op 
From a questionnaire filled out 
by the students enrolled in the course it 
was found that there was a_whole- 
hearted request for the continuance of 
the Co-op Training Course. About one 
fourth of the recommended 
continuance on the county level only 
The majority of the remainder thought 
that instruction should continue on both 
the county and the state levels 


Training 
Course 


answers 


Community Service Program 

On Feb. 8, 9, and district meet- 
ings were held in Belleville, Jackson- 
ville, and Pontiac to point up the Com- 
munity Achievement Program 
sponsored by the GM&O_ Railroad 
through the University of Illinois. The 
features of this program are of such 
fine quality that all of the counties 
of Illinois will be helped in community 
activity projects when the details are 
finally outlined. 


Service 


County News 

Rural Youth played important roles 
in the music and drama festival at Farm 
and Home Week. Perry county's Rural 
Youth trio sang “Oh, Dear, What Can 
the Matter Be’ and “Make Believe.” 
and received an ‘‘A”’ rating. 

Will's one-act play “Hugo in a 
Hurry” placed with an “A-" 

Washington's duet sang ‘Pagan Love 
Song” and “Rose Marie’ and rated “A 

Madison's one-act play, “High Win- 
dows,” received a “B+” rating. 

The Belleville Exchange Club was 
host to St. Clair in January showing the 
group through the Federal Reserve 
Bank at St. Louis, and the St. Louis 
Star Times, A system of visiting hack 
and forth was begun three years ago 
between the Rural Youth and the Ex- 
change Club so that there might be 
mutual understanding between them 
about country and city problems. Good 
reports indicate that the relationship 
has been pleasant. 

Brown had the privilege recently of 
listening to focal! talent at a Rural 
Youth meeting where Mayor Leonard 
Robins of Mount Sterling, manager of 
the local Honey Producers’ Cooperative 
spoke on “Bees and their Value to 
Farmers.” 

Whiteside’s big invitational basket- 
ball tournament its scheduled for March 
12. Team participation was determined 
by intra-county plays among the four 
Rural Youth groups. A number of the 
surrounding counties will participate 
in this annual event. Play will begin 
at 10 a.m. 

Stephenson cooperated with the 
county and state health program in 
January by visiting the X-ray unit for 
chest examinations. This program pro- 
vides a good opportunity for real com- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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IAA, AFBF Stand 
Firm on Flexible 
Support Prices 


OARD of directors of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation is 
standing firm in its backing of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 and its 
provisions for flexible price sup- 
ports. 
This is the same position as the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 


The board of the national Farm Bureau 
took action to back up its original sup- 
port of flexible price supports at a meet- 
ing in Washington late in January. 

President Allan B. Kline of the AFBF 
in summing up the Farm Bureau's po- 
sition said in part: 

“The law (the Agricultural Act of 
1948 providing flexible price supports ) 
was passed last summer with practically 
unanimous support of the state Farm 
Bureaus, and with a strong bi-partisan 
support in Congress. 

“President Truman had previously 
asked Congress to pass a bill with flexible 
price supports, and the platforms of both 


major political parties called for this 
type of price support. 

“Since the present Congress has con- 
vened, President Truman's Council of 
Economic Advisers has pointed the neces- 
sity of maintaining adequate purchasing 
power, but called attention to the weak- 
ness of supports at too high levels, and 
endorsed the flexible price support pro- 
visions of the present law.” 

On the oleo-butter issue, the AFBF 
board adopted the following position 

“We favor removal of special taxes on 
margarine, if and when satisfactory means 
are taken to identify margarine and 
butter.” 

This position is the same as that taken 
by the Illinois Agricultural Association 

AFBF Secretary Wilfred Shaw, former 
director of milk marketing for the IAA, 


Knock Out Weeds and Insects as soon as they start! 


Weeds rob crop production and waste 
time and profit. Knock these annoying 
pests out of every fence-row, lane, and 
farm stead. 2,4-D provides the easy way 
and gets rid of uncontrollable weeds grow- 
ing in farm crops. , 


Flies are a deadly menace to health, farm 
animals, and farm production. DDT proved 
very effective last year, in ridding many 
lilinois farms of flies. It will do a good job 


for you again this year, if given a chance 


Your Blue Seal Trucksalesman will supply you 
with the right material at the right time. 


50% DDT WETTABLE POWDER is a very economical insecticide for controlling flies 
0 around livestock and farm buildings. 


5% DDT EMULSION CONCENTRATE is a liquid concentrate which mixes easily with 
vu 


water, and is very effective in controlling flies and farm insects. 


2,4-D AMIN 
2,4-D ESTER 


MARCH, 1949 


AMINE WEED KILLER Liquid is a splendid selective weed killer for 
controlling many common farm weeds. 


ESTER WEED KILLER is especially prepared for controlling hard-to- 
kill weeds and woody plants. 


Ilinois Congressmen are entertained in 
Washington at a dinner given by the Illl- 
nois Agricultural Association. President 
Charles 8B. Shuman is sixth from right 
(standing). AFBF men attending were Tom 
Cowden (left), President Allan Kline 
(standing, second from left); Donald Kirk- 
patrick, (sixth from left, standing), and 
Roger Fleming (second from right, stand- 
ing). 


said he thought this position was fair 
to both consumer and producer. 

Farmers do not believe in “penalizing 
the production or sale of any good food 
product by means of a special tax or 
other form of discrimination,” Shaw said. 

‘But we do insist that consumers have 
the right to know what they are buying 
and that the dairyman is entitled to pro- 
tection of butter’s identity.” 


Get 2,4-D and DDT for your 
farm in time for early use! 


ORDER NOW - SAVE 5% 


Piace your order during March, and save $%. Your 
early order will insure delivery to your farm in April 
and May, chead of your weed problems 


See Your 
Blue Seal Salesman 


These products cre distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


Early in February, Farm Bureau rep- 
resentatives testified before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
the raising of the 40-cent minimum wage 
for the nation to 75 cents. 

The Farm Bureau asked that all exemp- 
tions for agriculture in the present wage- 
hour act be maintained. It also asked 
that the minimum wage for non-agricul- 
tural workers be tied to a cost-of-living 
index if the law is revised . 

The AFBF board also voiced its oppo- 
sition to compulsory health insurance 
prosriens such as proposed in the Murray 


The board said, ‘We favor adequate 
health services, accessible at all times to 
citizens through voluntary programs pro- 
viding hospital and medical care, facili- 
ties to train more doctors and nurses, 
establishment of local public health units 
and broad programs of health education.” 


REGARDS FROM ED O’NEAL 


T gave me a great thrill to see you folks, 

as it always has, during your visit to the 
TVA. I just wish the farmers of the U.S.A. 
would get our soil fertility bill that we pro- 
posed year before last passed. We certainly 
need it. 


Warm personal regards to the farmers of 
Illinois. 


Edward A. O’Neal 
Florence, Ala. 


DISAGREES 


] CAN'T quite agree with the thinking of 

President Shuman; re-Gold Bricks and 90 

r cent of parity per the February issue. I 

rmly believe we should have 90 per cent 

of parity for all we produce, regardless of 
what we produce. However, I don't believe 
we should produce so much and here is how 
I would recommend correcting the situation 
as listed under a 10 point program. 

1. Estimate the Country and World needs 
with respect to grain or other products, on 
the basis of the last 20 years plus an ample 
reserve (after the first year the stocks on 
hand would supply the reserve.) 

2. By statistics covering state averages and 
etc., divide the amount needed over the num- 
ber of tillable acres under cultivation so that 
each farm has a base. 

3. The balance of the acreage after a base 
had been established must by law be put 
into some soil conserving legume or grass 
other than grain or other products. 

4. This type program should be voted in 
or out 100 per cent by the farmers them- 
selves with 75 per cent of the farmers being 
(for or against) the determining factor. 
Either everyone in or everyone out of the 
Program. The vote should be taken two 
months before the start of the next fiscal 


year. 
5. Re-establishment of the steel type grain 
bins used under the “Ever Normal Granary 
Program”. 
6. Change our reserve of stored grain for 
current season grain each time production 


warrants it or grain authorities deem it feas- 
ible from the standpoint of grain deteriora- 
tion. 

7. Complete administration by repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations duly elected 
by the farmers in each individual state. Ab- 
solutely no government interference other than 
of a financial nature with backing on the 
basis of 90 per cent of parity. (The finan- 
cial outlay should be small since production 
would not supply a ruinous surplus.) 

8. A complete re-estimate and inventory 
as soon as the present crop is harvested so 
as in the case of wheat, for instance, the 
base could be established in time for fall 
plantings. Other products would give more 
time for estimates which could be deter- 
mined before the start of the fiscal year. 

9. Extremely stiff penalties for violators 
so as to make non-cooperation unprofitable. 

10. Reasonable dues according to need to 
cover administration, research and etc. neces- 
sary to make such a program function. Too be 
divided on an acreage pro-rata basis. 

This plan may still seem quite loosely 
thrown together, but it comes from a quite 
a bit of thought on the subject. If some 
program isn’t followed the surplus will be 
tremendous regardless of the fact that the 
government may get down to 30 per cent of 
parity or below. Evidenced by the fact that 
in 1929-32 farmers still produced at full 
capacity even though prices were ruinously 
low. Furthermore we would be keeping 
our fertility on the farms where it belongs 
and still be adequately providing income for 
the farmers, food for the people and a re- 
serve in the event of a crop below normal. 

How about sponsoring a contest of some 
sort to get some ideas along this line from 
men who are much older and smarter than 
I am? 

Oliver J. Hem 
Kane County 


In answer, President Shuman says in part: 
“I appreciate your thoughtful suggestions on 
the farm program. I believe your ideas would 
be very valuable if we do go to a constantly 
administered program. I can assure you that 
we will give your suggestions careful con- 
sideration.” 


« 


Roy Yong, new direc- 
tor of agriculture for 
Illinois, shares Farm 
and Home Week plat- 
form with President 
Charles B. Shuman of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and 
Dean H. P. Rusk of 
the University of Illi- 
nols College of Agri- 
culture. 


BOUQUETS 


| HAVE just finished digesting the January 
issue of the RECORD and I want to con- 
gratulate you for doing such a fine job. 

I have been going to write to you for 
sometime to tell you that I think the Rec- 
ORD is getting better and better, but this last 
annual meeting issue is the best yet. 

Knox 


Whiteside County 


COMPLIMENT 


| RECEIVED the February issue of “The 
Record” and want to compliment you for 
the excellent articles on the AFBF Conven- 
tion as well as the up-to-the-minute report 
on the Illinois Grain Crop and the Livestock 
Marketing Program. If it is possible I 
would appreciate receiving two extra copies 
of this edition. 

Lee R. Hayes, Agricultural Agent 

Pennsylvania R. R. 


| ROtics in the February 1949 issue of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association Rec- 
ord, page 29, you have one of my snapshots 
labeled; “Restored Woolen Mill at New 
Salem Park was powered by oxen when 
Lincoln made village his home.” 

I wish to correct the latter error as I am 
from Sangamon county. 


CORRECTION 


QN “Farm Bureau Folks in Pictures” page 

for February the caption under picture 
of baby in tub refers to her as “Judy Barth 
of Henry county.” Her name is Judy Bogner, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Bogner of 


Henry, Ill. 
A. W. Barth 
Marshall-Putnam County 
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BLUE SEAL 


POULTRY FEEDS 


lew direc- 


BLUE SEAL 


Livestock POULTRY FEEDS 
ra. copies CHICK STARTER Follow the 


A complete and balanced ration 
i containing 20% high qvaity | BLUE SEAL FEEDING PROGRAM 
protein. 
BROILER MASH Start chicks “right” with BLUE SEAL 
Contains 21% high quality pro- CHICK STARTER. 
issue of tein—puts rapid gains on broilers. “G mn oi re 
ion Rec- row-out” the chicks wi 
apsh GROW MASH 
at New Promotes rapid growth and devel- SEAL GROW MASH. 
n when opment of growing chicks. Contains : . ; 
és Fem 18% high quality protein. Pellets | -— Get high egg production with BLUE 
or meal. SEAL LAY MASH or with POULTRY 
OSS 
County LAY MASH BALANCER. 
Accurately compounded fo give 
economical and efficient egg pro- See our 
a quality protein Fedaith tee. | Glue Seal or Service Brand Salesman 
Barth grown grains. Pellets or meal. 
Beane, POULTRY BALANCER These feeds are distributed by 
A 30% protein feed to use “Free- 
ete FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
County An ideal feed for economical egg 


production. Available as pellets affilia led with 
; or meal. 
Vor ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Early in February, Farm Bureau rep- 
resentatives testified before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
the raising of the 40-cent minimum wage 
for the nation to 75 cents. 

The Farm Bureau asked that all exemp- 
tions for agriculture in the present wage- 
hour act be maintained. It also asked 
that the minimum wage for non-agricul- 
tural workers be tied to a cost-of-living 
index if the law is revised . : 

The AFBF board also voiced its oppo- 
sition to compulsory health insurance 
programs such as proposed in the Murray 
bill. 

The board said, “We favor adequate 
health services, accessible at all times to 
citizens through voluntary programs pro- 
viding hospital and medical care, facili- 
ties to train more doctors and nurses, 
establishment of local public health units 
and broad programs of health education.” 


REGARDS FROM ED O’NEAL 


T gave me a great thrill to see you folks, 

as it always has, during your visit to the 
TVA. I just wish the farmers of the U.S.A 
would get our soil fertility bill that we pro- 
posed year before last passed. We certainly 
need it. 

Warm personal regards to the farmers ot 
Illinois 


Edward A. O'Neal! 
Florence, Ala. 


DISAGREES 


CAN'T quite agree with the thinking of 

President Shuman; re-Gold Bricks and 90 
per cent of parity per the February issue. | 
firmly believe we should have 90 per cent 
of parity for all we produce, regardless of 
what we produce. However, I don't believe 
we should produce so much and here is how 
I would recommend correcting the situation 
as listed under a 10 point program 

1. Estimate the Country and World needs 
with respect to grain or other products, on 
the basis of the last 20 years plus an ample 
reserve (after the first year the stocks on 
hand would supply the reserve.) 

2. By statistics covering state ave rages and 
etc., divide the amount needed over the num- 
ber of tillable acres under cultivation so that 
each farm has a base 

3. The balance of the acreage after a base 
had been established must by law be put 
into some soil conserving legume or gras 
other than grain or other products. 

4. This type program should be voted in 
or out 100 per cent by the farmers them 
selves with 75 per cent of the farmers being 
(for or against) the determining factor 
Either everyone in or everyone out of the 
program. The vote should be taken two 
months before the start of the next fiscal 
year. 

5. Re-establishment of the steel type grain 
bins used under the “Ever Normal Granary 
Program 

6. Change our reserve of stored grain for 
current season grain each time. production 
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Roy Yung, new direc- 
tor of agriculture for 
Illinois, shares Farm 
and Home Week plat- 
form with President 
Charles B. Shuman of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and 
Dean H. P. Rusk of 
the University of Illi- 
nois College of Agri- 
culture. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


warrants it or grain authorities deem it feas- 
ible from the standpoint of grain deteriora- 
tion. 
7. Complete administration by repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations duly elected 
by the farmers in each individual state. Ab- 
solutely no government interference other than 
of a financial nature with backing on_ the 
basis of 90 per cent of parity. (The finan- 
cial outlay should be small since production 
would not supply a ruinous surplus.) 

8. A complete re-estimate and inventory 
as soon as the present crop is harvested so 
as in the case of wheat, for instance, the 
base could be established in time for fall 
plantings. Other products would give more 
time for estimates which could be deter- 
mined before the start of the fiscal year. 

9. Extremely stiff penalties for violators 
so as to make non-cooperation unprofitable 

10. Reasonable dues according to need to 
cover administration, research and etc. neces- 
sary to make such a program function. Too be 
divided on an acreage pro-rata basis. 

This plan may still seem quite loosely 
thrown together, but it comes from a quite 
a bit of thought on the subject. If some 
program isn't followed the surplus will be 
tremendous regardless of the fact that the 
government may get down to 30 per cent of 
parity or below. Evidenced by the fact that 
in 1929-32 farmers still produced at full 
capacity even though prices were ruinously 
low. Furthermore we would be keeping 
our fertility on the farms where it belongs 
and still be adequately providing income for 
the farmers, food for the people and a re- 
serve in the event of a crop below normal 

How about sponsoring a contest of some 
sort to get some ideas along this line from 
men who are much older and smarter than 
I am? 

Oliver J. Hem 
Kane County 


In answer Shuman says in part 
uehtful suggestions on 
your ideas would 
20 to a constantly 


2 
I can assure you that 


) 
careful con- 


BOUQUETS 


HAVE just finished digesting the January 

issue of the RECORD and I want to con- 
gratulate you for doing such a fine job. 

I have been going to write to you for 
sometime to tell you that I think the REc- 
ORD is getting better and better, but this last 
annual meeting issue is the best yet. 

L. M. Knox 
Whiteside County 


COMPLIMENT 


RECEIVED the February issue of “The 
Record” and want to compliment you for 
the excellent articles on the AFBF Conven- 
tion as well as the up-to-the-minute report 
on the Illinois Grain Crop and the Livestock 
Marketing Program. If it is possible I 
would appreciate receiving two extra copies 
of this edition. 
Lee R. Hayes, Agricultural Agent 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Richmond, Ind. 


CORRECTION 


NOTICE in the February 1949 issue of 
the Illinois Agricultura] Association Rec- 
ord, page 29, you have one of my snapshots 
labeled; “Restored Woolen Mill at New 
Salem Park was powered by oxen when 
Lincoln made village his home.” 
I wish to correct the latter error as I am 
from Sangamon county. 
Winn J. Ross 
Sangamon County 


CORRECTION 


N ‘Farm Bureau Folks in Pictures” page 
for February the caption under picture 
of baby in tub refers to her as “Judy Barth 
of Henry county.”’ Her name is Judy Bogner, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Bogner of 
Henry, Ill. 
A. W. Barth 
Marshall-Putnam County 
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BLUE SEAL 


POULTRY FEEDS 
CHICK STARTER 


A complete and balanced ration 
containing 20% high quality 
protein. 


BROILER MASH 


Contains 21% high quality pro- 
tein—puts rapid gains on broilers. 


GROW MASH 
Promotes rapid growth and devel- 
opment of growing chicks. Contains 
18% high quality protein. Pellets 
or meal. 


LAY MASH 
Accurately compounded to give 
economical and efficient egg pro- 
duction. Contains 20% of highest- 
quality protein. Fed with home- 
grown grains. Pellets or meal. 


POULTRY BALANCER 
A 30% protein feed to use ‘‘Free- 
Choice” with home-grown grains. 
An ideal feed for economical egg 
production. Available as pellets 
or meal. 
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Follow the 


BLUE SEAL FEEDING PROGRAM 
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Start chicks “right” with BLUE SEAL > 
CHICK STARTER. ES <a 


“Grow-out” the chicks with BLUE 
SEAL GROW MASH. 


Get high egg production with BLUE 
SEAL LAY MASH or with POULTRY 
BALANCER. 


Se 
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NEWS ot VIEW 


A aS @ 


NEW ILLINOIS HOME BUREAU OFFICERS 


ay 


New officers and directors named at the 25th annual meeting of the Illinois Home Bureau 

Federation, left to right, are: Mrs. Herman Stlehr, Lake county, vice-president; Mrs. C. B. 

Kull, Coles, treasurer; Mrs. Harold Bower, Kendall; Mrs. Edwin Schrader, Lawrence, and 
Mrs. Emmett Dunham, Warren, directors. 


HOME BUREAU MEETS 


Top Organization Project for 1949 isa 
New Home Economics Building at the 


University of Illinois 


ECURING a new home economics 

building on the University of Illinois 

campus is one of the top projects of 

the Illinois Home Bureau Federation 

for 1949, according to the resolu- 
tions adopted at the 25th annual meeting 
held in February in 
conjunction with 
Farm and Home 
Week. 

A bill seeking ap- 
propriations for such 
a building is to be 
introduced. into the 
state legislature un- 
der the joint spon- 
sorship of the Fed- 
eration and the IIli- 
nois Agricultural As- 
sociation, 

The home economics building is 
listed on the university's third list of 
proposed buildings with a priority “A” 
as adopted in preparation of the 1949-51 
building program. The highest priority 
listing is “AAA.” 

Need for the new home economics 
building was explained to the Federation 
meeting by Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken 


Mrs. George McCoy 
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Burns, acting hea of the university home 
economics department. 

Another project voted by the Federa- 
tion was to cooperate with the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in bringing a German woman 
from one of the newly organized women’s 
groups there to the United States to study 
extension work, Such a delegate would 
live in a farm home and observe the 
part played by American women in the 
activities of their communities. 

At least $1,000 is necessary to bring a 
German woman into an American farm 
home to live for a number of months. 
If the Federation is unable through vol- 
untary contributions to raise $1,000 it 
will cooperate with another state federa- 
tion in the program. 

Miss Myra Robinson, Edgar county, 
Federation president, reported a gain of 
more than 8,000 active members during 
1948. The total membership of the 
Federation on Jan. 1, of active and as- 
sociate was 49,567. 

Counties listed on the honor roll for 
making more than a 20 per cent gain in 
membership are as follows with their per- 
centage gains: Lawrence, 63; Wayne, 


52; White, 28; Richland, 27, and Sanga- 
mon, 21. Counties making more than 10 
— cent gain with their percentages are: 

cLean, 14; Williamson, 13; Stark, 12; 
———: 11, and Schuyler-Brown, 10. 

paign County Home Bureau was 
recognized with one of the Illinois Safe 
Home awards, Mrs George McCoy, 
Philo, received the award for the county 
which had 448 persons enrolled in the 
project. Richland county received the 
other award, with 136 persons enrolled 
and 80 reporting no accidents. Mrs. Lloyd 
Burgner, Dundas, accepted this award 
for her county. 

Champaign county had the largest per 
cent of enrolled families reporting no 
home accidents in the program. There 
were 12,000 families in 49 counties par- 
ticipating in the safe home program. 

Mrs, Helendeen Dodderidge, informa- 
tion specialist, production marketing ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., told 
the federation gathering that “rural 
women, generally speaking, know more 
about the role agriculture plays in our 
own economy than do urban people.” 
But I am not certain that we as rural 
people thoroughly understand the inter- 
dependence of all of our people in main- 
taining a stable economy.” 

In the field of her topic, “International 
Understanding,” Mrs. Dodderidge said 
that many of the things American women 
do are misinterpreted by women in other 
lands. Some of the things done with the 
best of intentions aré construed as being 
detrimental to the interests of other coun- 
tries by their inhabitants. 

Mrs. Herman Stiehr, Waukegan, Lake 
county, was elected vice-president of the 
Federation at the annual business meet- 
ing. Mrs. C. B. Kull, Mattoon, Coles 
county, was elected treasurer. Other offi- 
cers hold over for another year. 

New directors named included: Mrs. 
Harold Bower, Oswego, Kendall county, 
northeast district; Mrs, Edwin Schrader, 
Bridgeport, Lawrence county, southeast 
district; Mrs. Emmett Dunham, Mon- 
mouth, Warren county, west central dis- 
trict. 

The Home Bureau resolutions cited 
the fact that “facilities for higher learn- 
ing for the youth of the state” in the 
southern third of the state are “glaringly 
inadequate,” because there is only one 
university with a radius of 200 miles as 
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mHOMEMAKERS 


RECEIVES AWARD 


Mrs. Lloyd Burgner, Richland county (right) 

recelves safe homes award for her county 

from Home Bureau President, Miss Myra 
Robinson. 


compared with one for every 50-mile 
radius in the northern two-thirds of the 
state. The Home Bureau also pointed out 
that the state appropriations for colleges 
and universities for 1947-49 were in ratio 
of one to 17 in favor of the northern 
part of the state. Members were urged 
to contact the governor of Illinois and 
representatives to correct this situation. 

Other Home Bureau resolutions urged 
the membership to be an active and in- 
formed electorate, condemned factors re- 
sponsible for the acute housing shortage, 
recommended speeding up the present 
Rural Youth and 4-H programs by pro- 
viding better facilities for recreation, in- 
creasing recognitions and procuring more 
trained leaders, demanded that rural 
health standards be improved by more 
health education, more rural doctors and 
more 4 hy and recommended that 
women take an active part in dissemi- 
nating information about soil conserva- 
tion, 

The Home Bureau pledged its support 
to the IAA in efforts to get a buil ing 
for the College of Veterinary Medicine. 


LAMPSHADE SCHOOL 
Kane County Home Bureau recently 
held a lampshade school at St. Charles 
Community Center, Silk, parchment, and 
pleated shades were meke by the 50 
women attending. Mrs. Louis Templin, 
Watch City, was instructor. 
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PEANUT MUFFINS 


2 cups sifted en- Y, cup chopped pea- 
riched flour nuts 

3 teaspoons baking 1 egg 

powder 4 tablespoons melted 
4, cup sugar shortening 
1/, teaspoon salt 
Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, and 
sugar. Add chopped peanuts. Beat egg and 
add shortening. Add to flour mixture and 
stir just enough to moisten the flour. Fill 
greased muffin pans half full and bake in 
moderately hot oven (425 degrees F.) 20 to 
25 minutes. Yield: 16 muffins. Note: Other 
nuts may be used instead of peanuts. 


LEARN RUG-MAKING 


Randolph and Franklin county wom- 
en joined last fall in a day-long meet- 
ing at Benton to learn ways to make 
rugs at home. They were taught by 
Miss Marian Kaeser, College of Agri- 
culture specialist in home furnishings. 


EVENING ACCESSORIES 


An evening hood and matching bag are 
little luxuries that any young sewer can 
make and keep within her clothing budget. 
This set combines marquisette and taffeta in 
equal parts and a sprinkling of sequins. 
The hood features an off-the-face cuff and 
soft round collar of taffeta. The drawstring 
bag, circular at the bottom, turns back into 
a@ petal-shaped cuff at the top. for free 
instructions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


DINNER CLOTH 


aoe a 


An exquisite dinner cloth for special days 
can be made by any woman who crochets. 
Three wide bands of filet crochet are in- 
serted between lengths of linen and the 
whole is edged with a dainty border. This 
takes far less time than crocheting an en- 
tire cloth and yet retains all the beauty 
of a handmade tablecloth. For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


This attractive hat, mitten and sock set is 

an excellent suggestion for a gift and you 

can easily make it yourself. for free in- 

structions send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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New officers and directors named at the 25th annual meeting of the Iilinols Home Bureau 


Federation, left to right, are: 


Mrs. Herman Stiehr, Lake county, vice-president; Mrs. C. B. 


Kull, Coles, treasurer; Mrs. Harold Bower, Kendall; Mrs. Edwin Schrader, Lawrence, and 
Mrs. Emmett Dunham, Warren, directors. 


HOME BUREAU MEETS 


Top Organization Project for 1949 is a 
New Home Economics Building at the 


University of Illinois 


5 a URING a new home economics 
building on the University of Illinois 
campus is one of the top projects of 
the Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
for 1949, according to the resolu- 
tions adopted at the 25th annual meeting 


held in February in 


conjunction. with 
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Week. 
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Burns, acting hea< of the university home 
economics department. 

Another project voted by the Federa- 
tion was to cooperate with the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in bringing a German woman 
from one of the newly organized women’s 
groups there to the United States to study 
extension work, Such a delegate would 
live in a farm home and observe the 
part played by American women in the 
activities of their communities. 

At least $1,000 is necessary to bring a 
German woman into an American farm 
home to for a number of months. 
If the Federation is unable through vol- 
untary contributions to raise $1,000 it 
will cooperate with another state federa 


live 


tion in the program. 

Miss Myra Robinson, Edgar county, 
Federation president, reported a gain of 
more than 8,900 active members during 
The total membership of the 
of active and as- 


1948. 
Federation.on Jan. 1, 
sociate was -49,567. 

Counties listed on the honor roll for 
making more than a 20 per cent gain in 
membership are as follows with their per- 
Lawrence, 63; Wayne, 


centage gains: 


52; White, 28; Richland, 27, and Sanga- 
mon, 21. Counties making more than 10 
per cent gain with their percentages are: 
McLean, 14; Williamson, 13; Stark, 12; 
Stephenson, 11, and Schuyler-Brown, 10 

Champaign County Home Bureau was 
recognized with one of the Illinois Safe 
Home awards, Mrs George McCoy, 
Philo, received the award for the county 
which had 448 persons enrolled in the 
project. Richland county received the 
other award, with 136 persons enrolled 
and 80 reporting no seddcal Mrs. Lloyd 
Burgner, Dundas, accepted this award 
for her county. 

Champaign county had the largest per 
cent of enrolled families reporting no 
home accidents in the program. There 
were 12,000 families in 49 counties par 
ticipating in the safe home program. 

Mrs. Helendeen Dodderidge, informa- 
tion specialist, production marketing ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., told 
the federation gathering that “rural 
women, generally speaking, know more 
about the role agriculture plays in our 
own economy than do urban people.” 
But I am not certain that we as rural 
people thoroughly understand the inter- 
dependence of all of our people in main- 
taining a stable economy.” 

In the field of her topic, ‘International 
Understanding,” Mrs. Dodderidge said 
that many of the things American women 
do are misinterpreted by women in other 
lands. Some of the things done with the 
best of intentions are construed as being 
detrimental to the interests of other coun 
tries by their inhabitants. 

Mrs. Herman Stiehr, Waukegan, Lake 
county, was elected vice-president of the 
Federation at the annual business meet 
ing. Mrs. C. B. Kull, Mattoon, Coles 
county, was clected treasurer. Other offi 
cers hold over for another year. 

New directors named included: Mrs 
Harold Bower, Oswego, Kendall county 
northeast district; Mrs. Edwin Schrader, 
Bridgeport, Lawrence county, southeast 
district; Mrs. Emmett Dunham, Mon- 
mouth, Warren county, west central dis- 
trict. 

The Home Bureau resolutions cited 
the fact that “‘facilities for higher learn- 
ing for the youth of the state’ in the 
southern third of the state are “glaringly 
inadequate,” because there is only one 
university with a radius of 200 miles as 
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Mrs. Lioyd Burgner, Richiand county (right) 

recelves safe homes award for her county 

from Home Bureau President, Miss Myra 
Robinson. 


compared with one for every 50-mile 
radius in the northern two-thirds of the 
state. The Home Bureau also pointed out 
that the state appropriations for colleges 
and universities for 1947-49 were in ratio 
of one to 17 in favor of the northern 
part of the state. Members were urged 
to contact the governor of Illinois and 
representatives to correct this situation. 

Other Home Bureau resolutions urged 
the membership to be an active and in- 
formed electorate, condemned factors re- 
sponsible for the acute housing shortage, 
recommended speeding up the present 
Rural Youth and 4-H programs by pro- 
viding better facilities for recreation, in- 
creasing recognitions and procuring more 
trained leaders, demanded that rural 
health standards be improved by more 
health education, more rural doctors and 
more hospitals, and recommended that 
women take an active part in dissemi- 
nating information about soil conserva- 
tion. 

The Home Bureau pledged its support 
to the IAA in efforts to get a building 
for the College of Veterinary Medicine. 


LAMPSHADE SCHOOL 


Kane County Home Bureau recently 
held a lampshade school at St. Charles 
Community Center, Silk, parchment, and 
pleated shades were made by the 50 
women attending. Mrs. Louis Templin, 
Watch City, was instructor. 
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PEANUT MUFFINS 


2 cups sifted en- V4 cup chopped pea- 
riched flour nuts 
3 teaspoons baking 1 egg 


4 tablespoons melted 
shortening 


powder 
14 cup sugar 
1/4, teaspoon salt 
Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, and 
sugar. Add chopped peanuts. Beat egg 
add shortening. Add to flour mixture and 
stir just enough to moisten the flour. Fill 
greased muffin pans half full and bake in 
moderately hot oven (425 degrees F.) 20 to 
25 minutes. Yield: 16 muffins. Note: Other 
nuts may be used instead of peanuts 


LEARN RUG-MAKING 


Randolph and Franklin county wom- 
en joined last fall in a day-long meet- 
ing at Benton to learn ways ta make 
rugs at home. They were taught by 
Miss Marian Kaeser, College of Agri- 
culture specialist in home furnishings 


EVENING ACCESSORIES 


An evening hood and matching bag are 
little luxuries that any young sewer can 
make and keep within her clothing budget. 
This set combines marquisette and taffeta in 
equal parts and a sprinkling of sequins. 
The hood features an off-the-face cuff and 
soft round collar of taffeta. The drawstring 
bag, circular at the bottom, turns back into 
a petal-shaped cuff at the top. For free 
Instructions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


An exquisite dinner cloth for special days 
can be made by any woman who crochets. 
Three wide bands of filet crochet are in- 
serted between lengths of linen and the 
whole is edged with a dainty border. This 
takes far less time than crocheting an en- 
tire cloth and yet retains all the beauty 
ef a handmade tablecloth. For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women's Editor, illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


WINTER SET 


This attractive hat, mitten and sock set is 

an excellent suggestion for a gift and you 

can easily make it yourself. For free in- 

structions send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women's Editor, Illinois Agri- 

cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Iilinois. 
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Sports Festival 


(Continued from page 9) 


Woodford county home adviser; James 
Holderman, Grundy County Farm Bureau 
president; Helen Bennett, Montgomery 
county home adviser; Mary McKee, ex- 
tension service; Roger Gish, IAA; E, I. 
Pilchard, extension service; Allan Sapora, 
U. of I. athletic department; Charles S. 
Mayfield, IAA; Clareta Walker, exten- 
sion service; George Bower, Bond County 
Farm Bureau president; Wayne Churchill, 
Will county farm adviser; E. H. Regner 
extension service; Merle Jeffers, repre- 
senting Vermilion County Farm Bureau; 
E. H. Garlich, Morgan county farm ad- 
viser; Ray Eichelberger, Champaign 
county Rural Youth; Roy Johnson, IAA; 
and John Evans, Albert Webb and Otto 
Steffey, members of the IAA board of 
directors. 


Pure Milk Meeting 


HREE thousand dairy farmers are ex- 

pected to attend the 24th annual meet- 
ing of the Pure Milk Association to be 
held Saturday, March 12, at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Pure Milk Association represents 14- 


600 Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Indiana farmers selling milk in the Chi- 
cago market. 

Principal speakers will include Mrs. 
Haven Smith, vice president of the Ne- 
braska Farm Bureau; Dr. J. O. Christian- 
son of the University of Minnesota; and 
A. W. Colebank, federal milk market 
administrator. 

A. H. Lauterbach, general manager of 
PMA who has been on leave of absence 
because of illness, will be present. Elec- 
tion of directors will be held. 


Buffalo Manager 


Tom Edwards, 39, Buffalo, N.Y., has 
been employed to manage the Buffalo, 
N.Y., branch office of the Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company. 

Illinois Grain Terminals is one of the 
youngest of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation affiliated cooperatives. It will 
collect grain in member inland elevators 
and river sub-terminals before moving it 
to terminal elevators at East St. Louis 
and Chicago for direct sales to processors. 

To widen the sales field, Illinois Grain 
Terminals recently opened a branch office 
in Buffalo, the great eastern milling 
center. 


DON’T FORGET — 


In the rush of spring 


Rural Youth 


(Continued from page 20) 


munity service. We need more of such 
cooperation all over Illinois among Rural 
Youth groups. 

It may be too late to write New Year 
resolutions, but it is not too late to 
quote in part from a series of resolu- 
tions found in Will’s January issue of 
“Wee Will Tell.” The following lines 
should start you thinking: ‘For Boys 
— I realize that some day in the future 
I will be taking the place of my father 
regarding Farm Bureau activities, and 
I Resolve to take more interest in farm- 
ing operations. I also Resolve to learn 
more about Farm Bureau on the county, 
state and national levels. For Girls — 
I realize that some day in the future I 
will be taking the place of my mother 
in Home Bureau work and I Resolve to 
learn more about Home Bureau on the 
county, state, and national levels. I Re- 
solve to take part in my Rural Youth 
program whenever asked. I Resolve 
to work on committees when appointed 
and I mean, really work, because I know 
a committee does no one any good un- 
less those who are appointed on it really 
work and put thought into it.” 


work — DON’T FORGET and 
neglect your spring pig crop! 
One touch of hog cholera 
can take the profit out of 
your hog business for the 
entire year. SEE YOUR 
FARM BUREAU NOW FOR 
FRESH, POTENT FARM BUREAU SERUM. 


ba 
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benefits for you, the policy-holder. 
That’s why your Country Life policy 
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For Country Life insurance company, 
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today may hold some pleasant surprises 
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for you, by way of new benefits pro- 


vided since you took out that policy. 
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Want to know what these new benefits 
are? Of course you do! 
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And the man 
to explain them to you (because he 
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really knows) is your friendly, experi- 
enced Country Life insurance repre- 


sentative at your Farm Bureau office. 
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Call him in while you’ve got the time to 


give this important matter the time it 
deserves. 


Yes, it’s time to measure up those life 
insurance policies because they might be 
called on any time to do a really man- 
sized job —- providing for your family 


for a sustained period of high living 
INSURANCE costs. 
COMPANY 
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“The Future of 


We Farm Bureau members have a lot of 
accomplishments to look back on with 
pride. But we can’t rest on our laur- 
els. The future of farming is what we 
make it . . . today, and in the months 


AGRICULTURAL ahead ... by tackling bigger and better 
ASSOCIATION tasks that can be won only by organ- 


Kauss on cesaneey bAiAs bomeaaee ized farmers working together through 
their 99 County Farm Bureaus. 
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/FARM BUREAU 


KEEP YOUR SONS 


Tt AGRICULTURE Z 


a EA four son is the greatest es whi 


give to agriculture. For years he has v 
side, cooperating with friends and ne 
building of a more abundant farm life ad the 
Farm Bureau organization. The a growing suc- 
cess of your great organization will /be assured by 
having your philosophy toward agriculture passed 
along by your son. 


AGRICULTURE IS LOSING TOO MANY 
GOOD FARM BOYS TO UNRELATED OCCUPA- 
TIONS. Many of these fine young men want to 
have business careers, and it is with considerable re- | 
gret that we see them give up all the good things as- } 
sociated with farming and farm people. In every 
case they are giving up much of their vital training [| 
gleaned from the fields of experience on your farm. 


Their training is basic because of your belief and 
understanding of farm problems and farming people 
— people with whom they have grown up. Your 
sons should be guided so as not to overlook their 
valuable background and they should be pointed in 
the direction of career opportunities offered in the 
betterment of agriculture through your) Farm Bureau 
organization. 


( 
‘ 


Farm Bureau Insurance Service is looking for 
young farm men, Farm Bureau sons, who are inter- 
ren ene : ested in a business career and who do not want (0 
Talk with your son — if we can keep him in agriculture leave the good things of farming. We want farm boys 


through o Sreer wih Fore uzony, have him conic! Your who will learn to program the insurance needs 


farm people just as they can today intelligently dis- 
cuss the many other necessary phases of farming } 
which you have taught them. These sons will be | 
trained to work with and solve these problems -- 
farmers’ problems — and thus render another ovt- 
standing service typical of that now being carried :0 
the door step of every Farm Bureau family throug'- 
out the state. 
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A New Farm Tool 


By Charles B. Shuman 


President Illinois Agricultural Association 


VERY farmer can remember the great thrill that 
came as he turned the first furrow with his own 
plow the year he started farming “for himself”. 
It was a thrill to be repeated again and again as 

he added more efficient tools to his 
farming equipment. My first trac- 
tor of 1929 would make a sorry 
comparison with today’s modern, 
speedy powerhouses of the fields. 
These rapid and revolutionary im- 
provements in farm machinery have 
helped farmers increase their pro- 
duction efficiency and in turn their 
living standards. Yes, it costs 
money — big money to modernize 
agriculture. 


Pte ip have other valuable tools in addition to 


Cc. B. Shuman 


the implements of the field. Our farmer coopera- 

tives have repeatedly proven themselves to be es- 
sential farm tools. They are making a great contribu- 
tion toward a more stable and satisfactory American 
agriculture by injecting increased competition and effi- 
ciency in the fields of distribution and marketing. Yes, 
Illinois farmers have many millions of dollars invested 
in their cooperative tools — but not too many consider- 
ing the size of the unfinished task. 


NEW cooperative tool has been purchased! The 
| acquisition of a 214 million bushel terminal ele- 
“% vator in Chicago by the Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company, in effect, gives the farmers of Illinois an- 
other powerful machine. This was not the result of a 
hasty decision or a sudden impulse. 


VER a period of several years a number of Farm 
() Bureau type cooperative elevator companies have 
been formed with the intention of eventually mer- 
chandising grain. Two years of careful investigation 
have resulted in this decision to take another step 
towards the goal of bringing the producers and con- 
sumers closer together. 


UR cooperative grain commission and brokerage 
operations have been and will continue to be essen- 
tial services. However, developments during re- 

cent harvest seasons have dramatized the need for a 
farmer-owned terminal grain storage and handling fa- 
cility. New early maturing varieties of corn and soy- 
beans harvested with our modern pickers and combines 
have resulted in a greatly increased early fall movement 
of grain. 


HE grain trade and processors generally have taken 
advantage of the pressure of this movement and 
have extracted wide handling margins and lar 
moisture discounts. The facilities purchased by Illinois 
Grain Terminals can handle approximately 15 million 
(Continued on page 34) 


Talk with your son — if we can keep him in agriculture 
through a career with Farm Bureau, have him contact your 
Insurance Service, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Your son is the greatest heritage which you can 
give to agriculture. For years he has worked at your 
side, cooperating with friends and neighbors in the 
building of a more abundant farm life through the 
Farm Bureau organization. The ever growing suc- 
cess of your great organization will be assured | 
having your philosophy toward agriculture aad 
along by your son. 


AGRICULTURE IS LOSING TOO MANY 
GOOD FARM BOYS TO UNRELATED OCCUPA- 
TIONS. Many of these fine young men want to 
have business careers, and it is with considerable re- 
gret that we see them give up all the good things as- 
sociated with farming and farm people. In every 
case they are giving up much of their vital trainin 
gleaned from the fields of experience on your boa 


Their training is basic because of your belief and 
understanding of farm problems and farming peop 
— people with whom they have grown up. Yor 
sons should be guided so as not to overlook the 
valuable background and they should be pointed 
the direction of career opportunities offered in dl 


betterment of agriculture through your Farm Bure 
organization. 


Farm Bureau Insurance Service is looking f 
young farm men, Farm Bureau sons, who are int 
ested in a business career and who do not want 


leave the good things of farming. We want farm bo > 


who will learn to program the insurance needs { 
farm people just as they can today intelligently d 
cuss the many other necessary phases of farmi 4 
which you have taught them. These sons will © 
trained to work with and solve these problems - 
farmers’ problems — and thus render another o 


standing service typical of that now being carried » 


the door step of every Farm Bureau family throu; 
out the state. 
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By Charles B. Shuman 


President Ulinois Agricultural Association 


VERY farmer can remember the great thrill that 
came as he turned the first furrow with his own 
plow the year he started farming for himself 
It was a thrill to be repeated again and again as 

he added more efficient tools to his 

farming equipment. My first trac- 
tor of 1929 would make a sorry 
comparison with today’s modern, 
specdy powerhouses of the fields 

These rapid and revolutionary im- 

provements in farm machinery have 

helped farmers increase their pro- 
duction efficiency and in turn thc 
living standards. Yes, it costs 
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ARMERS have other valuable tools in addition to 
the implements of the tield. Our farmer coopera- 
tives have repeatedly proven themselves to be es- 

sential farm tools. They are making a great contribu- 
tion toward a more stable and satisfactory American 
agriculture by injecting increased competition and effi- 
ciency in the ficlds of distribution and marketing. Yes, 
Illinois farmers have many millions of dollars invested 
in their cooperative tools but not too many consider 
ing the size of the unfinished task. 


NEW cooperative tool has been purchased! The 

acquisition of a 214 million bushel terminal cle- 

vator in Chicago by the Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company, in effect, gives the farmers of Illinois an- 
other powerful machine. This was not the result of a 
hasty decision or a sudden impulse 


VER a period of several years a number of Farm 
Bureau type cooperative elevator companies have 
been formed with the intention of eventually mer 

chandising grain. Two years of careful investigation 
have resulted in this decision to take another step 
towards the goal of bringing the producers and con- 
sumers closer together. 


UR cooperative grain commission and brokerage 

operations have been and will continue to be essen 

tial services. However, developments during re 
cent harvest seasons have dramatized the need for a 
farmer-owned terminal grain storage and handling t 
cility. New early maturing varieties of corn and soy 
beans harvested with our modern pickers and combines 
have resulted in a greatly increased early fall movement 
of grain. 


HE grain trade and processors generally have taken 
advantage of the pressure of this movement and 
have extracted wide handling margins and large 
moisture discounts. The facilities purchased by Illinois 
Grain Terminals can handle approximately 15 million 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ISTORY is being made in cooperative grain marketing 

in Illinois as the Illinois Grain Terminals Company, 

affiliate of the Illinois Agricultural Association, pre- 

pares to operate a 21/, million bushel grain terminal 

elevator in Chicago, This will mark the first time 
than an Illinois grain cooperative has had such a marketing 
outlet of its own. 

Operation of a terminal elevator gives the Illinois farmer 
an unlimited market for his grain. It can move east, west 
north, south or for export abroad; wherever the best price 
beckons. It can move direct to the processor or other buyer. 

A terminal elevator will enable the cooperative to clean, 
dry, and blend grain. Drying facilities are extremely impor- 


Top: Homer Curtiss (center, seated) of Jo Daviess county, presi- 
dent of Illinois Grain Terminals Company, signs agreement for 
purchase of terminal elevator from the Chicago Grain Company, 
a subsidiary of the Norris Grain Company. Seated with Curtiss are 
D. H. Lipsey (left), Norris Grain vice president; and R. J. Hanley, 
Chicago Grain vice president. Standing (left to right) are A. R. 
Kneibler, assistant secretary, Norris Grain; J. F. Holderman, Grundy 
county, Illinois Grain Terminals secretary; and John J. Vicek, as- 
sistant secretary, Chicago Grain. Bottom: This is a view looking 
east toward the purchased elevator. 


BUY CHICAGO TERMINAL ELEVATOR }t 


IAA’s Grain Company Affiliate 
Will Enter Large Scale Terminal 
Operation June 1 With Two and 
One-half Million Bushel Elevator 


New Venture Will Give Producer 
Unlimited Markets 


tant in wet years, and apparently since the widespread use of 
hybrid seed, are a necessary part of the grain marketing func- 
tion, even in normal years. It is a well-known fact that a 
considerable portion of the farmer’s grain dollar is being 
drained off in drying operations. Corn can be dried for a 
relatively small cost compared with the heavy discounts that 
farmers have been taking on high moisture grain. 

In addition to the possibilities in the processing field, 
a terminal facility also makes it possible to sell grain in large 
lots and even in boat loads, rather than in just the amounts 
than can be shipped out by car from the individual member 
elevators. 

Dr. L. J. Norton, University of Illinois economist, also 
‘sae out that terminal elevators perform a valuable service 

y storing grain marketed by farmers that is not used up cur- 
rently or does not go directly into processors’ stocks. 

These are just a few of the many advantages to be 
gained from terminal grain merchandising operations. Full 
details are being given at county grain meetings being held 
throughout the state. 

Illinois Grain Terminals Company, under a purchase 
agreement signed in March, is scheduled to take over the 
Irondale terminal elevator situated at 107th Street and the 
Calumet River, South Chicago, on June 1, 1949. 

This terminal is excellently located on 7.2 acres of land 
accessible to both rail and deep water transportation. Main 
unit of. the elevator is an o type steel structure with a 
capacity of approximately 1 million bushels. A modern con- 
crete annex has a capacity of approximately 114 million 
bushels. There is ample room for the construction of addi- 
tional storage capacity of 3 million bushels. The facilities 
will be developed to handle receipts of 50 cars and to ship 
out 60 cars daily, to unload 100,000 bushels from river 
barges, and to load 400,000 bushels on lake ships in 12 hours. 

The purchase agreement for the terminal elevator was 
signed with the Chicago Grain Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Norris Grain Company, which is now using the facili- 
ties. 

The contract provides that present operating personnel 
of the Irondale elevator will continue to operate the elevator 
for the Terminals Company. The contract also includes terms 
for taking over inventories of grain on hand at the time the 
Terminals Company takes possession of the elevator. Finan- 
cial consideration involved in the transaction was $1,300,000. 

The Terminals Company will have a considerable volume 
of grain to draw upon from its affiliates, both inland and 
river, throughout Illinois, These marketing facilities include 
24 county grain companies, 10 local elevators, and sub-terminal 
elevators on the Illinois River at Havana, Lacon and Hennepin 
and on the Mississippi River at Dallas City. These sub- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AFBF President Says Leaning 
Too Heavily on Government Price 
Crutch Will Retard Farm Progress 


F FARMERS lean too heavily on a 
crutch of price supports, their strides 
toward agriculture’s economic ob- 
jectives will be retarded and their 
efficiency crippled, according to 

Allan B. Kline, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

“We believe that farmers are entitled 
to full parity, in the form of earned in- 
come, rather than in the form of a gov- 
ernment-guaranteed return,” he said in a 
statement to the farm press. 

“Necessary though support prices are, 
if they are so high as to bring about rigid 
controls, they will tend to make it more 
difficult, rather than easier, for the effi- 
cient farmer to use his own skills in ob- 
taining real parity with the rest of the 
economy. 

“Nothing could be more harmful to 
the long-time welfare of agriculture than 
to make the farmer depend on govern- 
ment as the major arbiter of farm prices. 
In a relatively free economy, we can pro- 
duce for the market, as it reflects con- 
sumer demand. There is a distinct 
danger that high supports, being them- 
selves an incentive to production, would 
eventually lead farmers to produce for 
the government rather than for con- 
sumers. 

“If we get into this kind of a situation, 
agriculture’s freedom will be gone, farm- 
ers will be at the mercy of government, 
and consumers will be deprived, at least 
to some extent, of their means of ex- 
pressing preference — the free market. 

“Consumer demand is the guide, and 
the only reliable guide, to agriculture’s 
opportunities. To prosper on any perma- 
nent basis, farmers must follow it. A 
price support program must encourage 
them to do so, if it is to be of any per- 
manent benefit. 

“The price support provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 meet this re- 
quirement fairly well — better, we think, 
than anything we have had in the past 
and much better than the suggestions that 
are now being advanced for larger gov- 
ernment guarantees and commitments. 

“The flexible support schedules in the 
act are a safeguard against the disastrous 
Price crashes which have been the farm- 
er's nightmare for generations. On the 
other hand, they do not destroy the farm- 
et's vital guide to production. They per- 
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mit prices to reflect demand, and leave 
the farmer an incentive to adjust his out- 
put to the wants of the consumer.” 


Kline added that the attractions of 
high price supports are largely an illu- 
sion, since they must be accompanied by 
limitations on production which tend to 
take away from the farmer's income the 
amount that seems to be added by arti- 
ficially sustained prices. 


“The higher the support level, the 
more drastic the controls are likely to be,” 
he pointed out. 


There are still a few copies left of the 
history of Farm Bureau entitled ‘‘The Farm 
Bureau Through Three Decades,”” by O. M. 
Kile. The long struggle for recognition and 
better living conditions for farmers reads 
like an adventure novel. You're missing 
a good thing if you pass up this story of 
your neighbors and yourself. To get a 
copy send $3.50 to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 109 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Hil. 


Lawyer Drinks Bottle of Hog Virus 


OWA legislators were startled recently 
when Carl J. Stephens, attorney for 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
gulped down a bottle of hog cholera 

virus before them. 

Stephens drank the virus to prove it 
was not harmful to humans. I. W. 
Meyers, attorney for the Iowa Pharma- 
ceutical Association, had just told the 
legislators in Des Moines the virus was 
dangerous for farmers to handle. 


“If broken (the virus bottle) on the 
floor it could spread disease among a 
great many people,” Meyers said. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau is backing a 
bill to permit its subsidiaries to sell virus 
and other products without supervision 
by pharmacists. The Iowa supreme court 
ruled recently that pharmacists should be 
employed for this purpose. Farmers ad- 
minister their own hog cholera virus 
and serum in Illinois. 


IAA President Charles B. Shuman (left) discusses farm problems with Adlai Stevenson, 
governor of Illinois, during the governor's recent visit to the IAA offices in Chicago. 
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ISTORY is being made in cooperative grain marketing 
in Illinois as the Illinois Grain Terminals Company, 
affiliate of the Hlinots Agricultural Association, pre 


pares to operate a 21/, million bushel grain terminal 
elevator in Chicago, This will mark the first time 


than an Illinois grain cooperative has had such a marketing 
outlet of its own 
Operation of a termina owes the Hlinots farmer 


It can move cast, west 


an unlimited markct tor his 


north, south or for export i wherever the bes price 
beckons. It can move direct to the processor or other buyer. 

A terminal clevator will enable the cooperative to clean, 
dry. and blend grau Drying facilities are extremely impor 


Top: Homer Curtiss (center, seated) of Jo Daviess county, presi- 
dent of illinois Grain Terminals Company, signs agreement for 
purchase of terminal elevator from the Chicago Grain Company, 
o subsidiary of the Norris Grain Company. Seated with Curtiss are 
D. H. Lipsey (left), Norris Grain vice president; and R. J. Hanley, 
Chicago Grain vice president. Standing (left to right) are A. R. 
Kneibler, assistant secretary, Norris Grain; J. F. Holderman, Grundy 
county, Illinois Grain Terminals secretary; and John J. Vicek, as- 
sistant secretary, Chicago Grain. Bottom: This is a view looking 


east toward the purchased elevator. 


BUY CHICAGO TERMINAL ELEVATOR 


IAA’s Grain Company Affiliate 
Will Enter Large Scale Terminal 
Operation June 1 With Two and 
One-half Million Bushel Elevator 


New Venture Will Give Producer 
Unlimited Markets 


tant in wet years, and apparently since the widespread us 

hybrid sced, are a necessary part of the grain marketing fui 
tion, even in normal years. It is a well-known fact that 
considerable portion of the farmer's grain dollar is bei 
drained off in drying operations. Corn can be dried for 
relatively small cost compared with the heavy discounts th 
farmers have been taking on high moisture grain. 

In addition to the possibilities in the processing fiel. 
a terminal facility also makes it possible to sell grain in lar 
lots and even in boat loads, rather than in just the amount 
than can be shipped out by car from the individual memby 
ater ciao 

Dr. L. Norton, University of Ilinois economist, als 
points out 2 terminal elevators perform a valuable servic 
by storing grain marketed by farmers that is not used up 
rently or does not go directly into processors’ stocks. 

These are just a few of the many advantages to bi 
gained from terminal grain merchandising operations. Ful 
details are being given at county grain meetings being hel 
throughout the state. 

Illinois Grain Terminals Company, under a purchas 
agreement signed in March, is scheduled to take over th 
Irondale terminal elevator situated at 107th Street and the 
Calumet River, South Chicago, on June 1, 1949, 

This terminal is excellently located on 7.2 acres of lanc 
accessible to both rail and deep water transportation. Mair 
unit of the clevator is an open type steel structure with 
capacity of a ahaa million bushels. A modern con 
rete annex has a capacity of appromun ately 114 millio 
bushels. There is amy sle room for the construction of addi 
tional storage capacity of 3 million bushels. The facilitie 
will be developed to handie receipts of 50 cars and to shi 
out 60 cars daily, to unload 100,000 bushels from rive 
barges, and to load 400,000 bushels on lake ships in 12 hour 

The purchase agreement for the terminal elevator w 
signed with the Chicago Grain Corporation, a subsidiary 
the Norris Grain Company, which is now using the facil 


1es. 


The contract provides that present operating personne! 
of the Irondale elevator will continue to operate the elevater 


for the Terminals Company. The contract also includes tern: 
for taking over inventories of grain on hand at the time th 
Terminals Company takes possession of the elevator. Finas 
cial consideration involved in the transaction was $1,300,00‘ 

The Terminals C ompany will have a considerable volum 
of grain to draw upon from its affiliates, both inland an. 
river, throughout Illinois. These marketing facilities includ 


24 county grain companies, 10 local elevators, and sub-termina’ 


elevators on the Illinois River at Havana, Lacon and Hennepii 
and on the Mississippi River at Dallas City. These sut 
(Continued on page 34) 
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AFBF President Says Leaning 
Too Heavily on Government Price 
Crutch Will Retard Farm Progress 
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F FARMERS lean too heavily on a 
crutch of price supports, their strides 
agriculture’s economic ob- 
retarded and their 
according to 
Ameti- 


toward 

jectives will be 

efficiency crippled, 
in B. Kline, president of the 

Farm Bureau Federation, 

We believe that farmers arc cntitled 
| parity, in the form of carned 1n- 
rather than in the torm of a 

1ent-guaranteed return, he s aid in a 

ment to the farm press 

Necessary though support prices are, 

hey are so high as to bring about rigid 

yls, they will tend to make it more 

; for the ettfi- 


trols, 
ficult, rather than easier, 
it farmer to use his own skills in ob- 
ing real parity with the rest of the 
nomy. 

Nothing could be more harmful to 

long-time welfare of agriculture than 

make the farmer depend on govern- 
ent as the major arbiter of farm prices. 
In a relatively free economy, we can pro- 
duce for the market, as it reflects con- 
imer demand. There is a_ distinct 
langer that high supports, being them- 
ves an incentive to production, would 
ntually lead farmers to produce for 
government rather than for con- 
uners. 

If we get into this kind of a situation, 
griculture’s freedom will be gone, farm- 
rs will be at the mercy of government, 
id consumers will be deprived, at least 

to some extent, of their means of ex- 
‘ssing preference — the free market. 

Consumer demand is the guide, and 

only reliable guide, to agriculture’s 
‘portunities. To prosper on any perma- 

it basis, farmers must follow it. A 

ce support program must cncourage 

m to do so, if it is to be of any per- 
inent benefit. 

The price support provisions of the 
\vricultural Act of 1948 meet this re- 

irement fairly well — better, we think, 

_ anything we have had in the past 

{ much better than the suggestions that 

now being advanced for larger gov- 

1ment guarantees and commitments. 

The flexible support schedules in the 
t are a safeguard against the disastrous 
ice crashes which have been the farm- 
‘s nightmare for generations. On the 
her hand, they do not destroy the farm- 

s vital guide to production. They per- 
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mit prices to reflect demand, and 
the farmer an incentive to adjust hi 


put to the wants of the consumer 


Kline that the attractions ot 
high price supports are largely an 
sion, since they must be pen anied by 


added 


miu 


limitations on production which tend to 
take away from the farmer's income the 
amount that seems to be added by arti 


ficially sustained prices. 


“The higher the support level, the 
more drastic the likely to be,” 
he pointed out 


ontrols are 


There are still a few copies left of the 
history of Farm Bureau entitled ‘The Farm 
Bureau Through Three Decades,"' by O. M. 
Kile. The long struggle for recognition and 
better living conditions for farmers reads 
like an adventure novel. You're missing 
a good thing if you pass up this story of 
your neighbors and yourself. To get a 
copy send $3.50 to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 109 North Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, fll. 


Lanyer Drinks Bottle he Hog Virus 


OWA legislators were startled recently 
when Carl J. Stephens, 
the Iowa Farm aod Federation, 
gulped down a bottle of hog 

virus before them. 

Stephens drank the virus to prove it 


attorney for 


cholera 


was not harmful to humans. I. W. 
Meyers, attorney for the Iowa Pharma- 
ceutical Association, had just told the 


legislators in Des Moines the virus was 
dangerous for farmers to handle 


Oui to permit its subsidiaries to sell virus 
I 


and other products without supervisior 


by pharmacists. The Towa supreme court 


nled : . 
ruled fre larMactsts should ¢ 


1AA President Charles B. Shuman (left) discusses farm problems with Adlai Stevenson, 
governor of IIlinois, during the governor's recent visit to the IAA offices in Chicago. 


HEN you add up the score, 

it is difficult to understand 

show any farm family can 

afford to be without mem- 

“Sbership in the Farm Bu- 

reau.” That's the concluding paragraph 

in an editorial from the Danville Com- 
mercial-News (see opposite page). 

Looking at Farm Bureau with the im- 
partial eye of an outsider which has 
worked with farmers and their organiza- 
tions for many years, the Danville Com- 
mercial News has come to a conclusion 
which can scarcely be ignored by any 
farmer. 

Farm Bureau is Illinois’ most powerful 
farm organization. It is the organization 
that goes to bat for all the farmers of 
Illinois. It is the farm organization that 
keeps a sleepless eye on all legislative 
acts that affect the farmer. 

We have known for many years that no 
farm family could afford to be without 
membership in Farm Bureau. But we 
have felt, too, that some people can’t be 
rushed into these things. It takes time. 
But we have known all along that once a 
non-member farmer knew all the facts on 
what Farm Bureau stands for, it wouldn’t 
be long before he would sign up. 

This has been borne out in the mem- 
bership records when compared through 


Losing team captain Cecil F. Burt pays off 
after recent Crawford county membership 
drive by riding donkey around the court- 


house square at Robinson. Police Chief 
Norman Richards gives Burt a ticket for 
operating without a license and overloading 
the donkey. The drive put Crawford mem- 
bership over the 1,000 mark. 
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the years (see graph). The last official 
figure released by Organization Director 
O. D. Brissenden shows that Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association-Farm Bureau mem- 
bership has for the first time crossed the 
160,000 mark. As of Jan. 31 member- 
ship was 161,568. 

The IAA board of directors last Oc- 
tober set a membership goal of 165,000 
for Sept. 30, 1949. Speaking on the suc- 
cess of the county membership drives 
held throughout the state in the past few 
months, Brissenden said he felt sufe the 
goal would be reached as the halfway 
mark was passed. 

The January membership drives again 
amazed even the most veteran campaign- 
ers. Areas which heretofore had been 
considered “mined out’ were yielding 
rich returns. Clinton reported 102 new 
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members in its drive; Madison, 153; 
Macoupin, 108; DeKalb, 120; Crawford, 
107; Richland, 117; Edgar and Effing- 
ham, 122 each; Vermilion, 180; Pike, 
121; Tazewell, 131; and Iroquois, 222. 

County organization directors pulled 
every trick out of the hat to keep the 
membership drives before the public. 
Many of them pulled stunts befitting 
high-priced public relations men. Down 
in Richland they enlisted the aid of four 
mayors to assist with the drive. In Craw- 
ford county the Farm Bureau drive was 
ort before the public even after it was 
officially over when the losing team cap- 
tain, Cecil “The Lone Ranger” Burt rode 
his trusty (?) steed, a donkey, around the 
courthouse square. 

From every section of the state the 
story was the same. Farmers are more 


ae 
i= 
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Here are three may- 
ors who took part in 
Richland county's re- 
cent Farm Bureau 
membership drive. 
Mayor E. G. Miller of 
Olney (left) shows 
how he signed up 
eight new members. 
Looking on are Mayor 
Myr! Michels of Cal- 
houn and Mayor Boni- 
face Ochs of String- 
town. 
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willing than ever before to join Farm 
Bureau. A farmer just can’t afford not 
to be a Farm Bureau member. 

Out beating the drums for Farm Bu- 
reau in every section of the state were the 
state organization men O. D. Brissenden, 
C. S. Mayfield, Harry Claar, L. B. Horn- 
beck, and Jack Howlett. R i ( | R N} 

But the IAA organization men are ; 
quick to disclaim the credit for the suc- 
cess of the drives. The volunteer worker 
—the farmer who goes out and tells his 
neighbor what a fine thing Farm Bureau 
is—he’s the man who deserves most of 
the credit, they say. Once they get started 
neither mud nor cold can stop them. 

The success of Farm Bureau is resting 
more and more upon a firm foundation 
of integrity in the eyes of Illinois farmers 
who sell their sons and neighbors by 
taking it for granted as a necessary tool 
of farming. 


Front Cover 


HERE'S beauty, too, in a dazzling white 

riverside elevator set against a brilliant 

blue sky. This month’s cover is of the 

Prairie Grain Company's elevator at Lacon 

on the Illinois River. Prairie Grain is an 
affiliate of the IAA’s Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company (See page 4). This is the 22nd 
of our series of picturesque or historical Illi- 
nois scenes. 

This elevator was built last year by farmers 
who wish to have control of marketing part of 
their own grain. It cost just over $200,000 
and has a capacity of 190,000 bushels. It can 
load and unload 9,000 bushels per hour. 


farm Bureau and the Illinois Press 


© To Promote Better Understanding and Relation- 
ships with Illinois Dailies and Weeklies, the IAA 
and 99 County Farm Bureaus are Studying Editorials 


Concerning Agriculture as They Appear in the Press. 
Considerable Interest Has Been Shown in the Project. 
Here’s One Clipping That Was Considered Exce ption- 
ally Interesting. 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been 
shown by the County Farm Bureaus 
in a press relations program inau- 
gurated several months ago at the 
suggestion of the Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association board of directors. 

Under this program, County Farm 
Bureaus scan the local daily and weekly 
newspapers for editorials about Farm 
Bureau. These editorials are clipped and 
mailed to F. E. Morris, vice-president of 
the IAA, at 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. He in turn commends ot 
makes a constructive suggestion in a letter 
to the editor of the paper in which the 
editorial comment is made. 

Readers of the IAA REcorD probably 
will enjoy the following editorial entitled 
“Farm Bureau Membership Offers Many 
Advantages to Rural People” from the 
Danville Commercial-News of Jan. 19. 
It is one of best of the many editorials 
received to date. 


The Vermilion County Farm Bureau has launched its an- 
nual campaign for new members with a great showing of 
enthusiasm and willingness to work on the part of those 
who have volunteered to solicit memberships. 

Last year these same workers won for Vermilion County 
the honor of the best membership drive record in the State, 
when they obtained 258 names on the dotted line. Having 
tasted the fruits of victory, they like it and are out to repeat 
this noteworthy achievement. 

They should do well, because the Farm Bureau really 
has something to offer. 

In the first place, it offers its members a voice in the de- 
termining of state and national legislation that affects 
them. An individual farmer in Springfield or Washing- 
ton would receive scant consideration. 

But when the spokesmen for 155,791 farm families of 
Illinois talk at the State Capitol it carries weight; and 
when the spokesmen for Farm Bureau members through 
the nation talk in Washington, that carries weight, too. 

It all goes back to the old truth that in union there is 
strength; that organization is necessary for a group of peo- 
ple to obtain the things they desire. 

The Farm Bureau, however, offers much more than a 
voice in legislative matters. Through its affiliation with 
the University of Illinois Extension Service it also has be- 
come an educational institution and it performs those func- 
tions in admirable way. As a result, its members benefit 
from such projects and programs as soil and crop improve- 
ment, soil erosion control, dairy herd improvement, rural 
electrification, rural youth and 4-H Club activities. 

The Farm Bureau also offers a number of business serv- 
ices to its members through its subsidiaries. 

In addition to all these benefits, there is the fellowshi 
that comes from association with fellow farmers from dif. 
ferent sections of the county, state and nation through 
Farm Bureau activities. 

When you add up the score, it is difficult to understand 
how any farm family can afford to be without membership 
in the Farm Bureau. 


MEMBERSHIP PASSES 160,000 


HEN you add 


up the score, 
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it is difficult to understand 
how any farm tamily can 
afford to be without mem- 
bership in the Farm Bu 
reau.”’ That's the concluding paragraph 
in an editorial from the Danville Com 


mercial-News (see opposite page). 
Looking at Farm Bureau with the im- 
partial eye of an which has 
worked with farmers and their organiza- 
tions for many years, the Danville Com 
mercial News has come to a conclusion 
which can scarcely be ignored by any 


outsider 


farmer. 

Farm Bureau is Illinois’ most powerful 
farm organization. It is the organization 
that goes to bat for all the farmers of 
Illinois. It is the farm organization that 
keeps a sleepless eye on all legislative 
acts that affect the farmer. 

We have known for many years that no 
farm family could afford to be without 
membership in Farm Bureau. But we 
felt, that some people can’t be 
rushed into these things. It takes time. 
But we have known all along that once a 
-mber farmer knew all the facts on 
what Farm Bureau stands for, it wouldn't 


have too, 


non-me 


be long before he would sign up. 
This has been borne out in the mem- 
bership 


records when compared through 


Losing team captain Cecil F. Burt pays off 
after recent Crawford county membership 
drive by riding donkey around the court- 
house square at Robinson. Police Chief 
Norman Richards gives Burt a ticket for 
operating without a license and overloading 
the donkey. The drive put Crawford mem- 
bership over the 1,000 mark. 
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the years (see graph). The last official 
figure released by Organization Director 
O. D. Brissenden shows that Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association-Farm Bureau mem- 
bership has for the first time crossed the 
160,000 mark. As of Jan. 31 member- 
ship was 161,568. 

The IAA board of directors last Oc- 
tober set a membership goal of 165,000 
for Sept. 30, 1949. Speaking on the suc- 
cess of the county membership drives 
held throughout the state in the past few 
months, Brissenden said he felt sure the 
goal would be reached as the halfway 
mark was passed. 

The January membership drives again 
amazed even the most veteran campaign- 
ers. Areas which heretofore had been 
considered “mined out’? were yielding 
rich returns. 


Clinton reported 102 new 
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members in its drive; Madison, 
Macoupin, 108; DeKalb, 
107; Richland, 117; 
ham, 122 each; Vermilion, 180; Pike 
121; Tazewell, 131; and Iroquois, 222. 
County organization directors pulled 
every trick out of the hat to keep th 
membership drives before the publi 
Many of them pulled stunts befitting 
high-priced public relations men. Down 
in Richland they enlisted the aid of four 
mayors to assist with the drive. In Craw 
ford county the Farm Bureau drive wa 
kept before the public even after it was 
officially over when the losing team cap 
tain, Cecil “The Lone Ranger’ Burt rod 
his trusty (?) steed, a donkey, around th 
courthouse square. 
From every section 
story was the same. 
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HERE'S beauty, too, in a dazzling white 
riverside elevator set against a brilliant 
blue sky. This month's cover is of the 
Prairie Grain Company's clevator at Lacon 
on the Ilinots River. Prairie Grain is an 
affiliate of the IAA’s Hlinois Grain Terminals 
Company (Sce page 4). 
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ONSIDERABLE interest has been 
shown by the County Farm Bureaus 
in a press relations program inau- 
gurated several months ago at the 
suggestion of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association board of directors. 

Under this program, County Farm 
Bureaus scan the local daily and weekly 
newspapers for editorials “about Farm 
Bureau. These editorials are clipped and 
mailed to F. E. Morris, vice-president of 
the IAA, at 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. He in turn commends or 
makes a constructive suggestion in a letter 
to the editor of the paper in which the 
editorial comment is made. 

Readers of the IAA REcorD probably 
will enjoy the following editorial entitled 
‘Farm Bureau Membership Offers Many 
Advantages to Rural People’’ from the 
Danville Commercial-News of Jan. 19. 
It is one of best of the many editorials 
received to date. 
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in the Farm Bureau : 
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TRACTOR IS WORST FARM HAZARD 


VERYTHING is ready. You're 
rarin’ to go. The plugs are clean. 
The timing gear is perfect. The 
motor purrs like a kitten. 

And in just a few more weeks 
your tractors will be crawling across the 
face of the land throughout the length 
and breadth of Illinois — plowing, 
planting, and cultivating the crops. 


You think you're ready. But you're 
not . . . not unless you have this little 
item of information in the back of your 
head — THE TRACTOR IS THE 
MOST DANGEROUS PIECE OF 
MACHINERY ON THE FARM. 


Stop and think of that for a moment. 
Of the 1566 men, women, and children 
reported killed or injured in Illinois 
farm accidents in 1948, 275 of the ac- 
cidents were caused by tractors — or 
should we say the driver of the tractor. 

“What,” you might ask, “is the great- 
est hazard when driving a tractor?” 
Statistics compiled by the IAA depart- 
ment of safety and public health show 
that the greatest menace to life and limb 
is the danger from overturning. Great 
care, therefore, must be taken when driv- 
ing on uneven ground. Next greatest 
danger is that of falling off. Many of 
the falling-off accidents resulted when 


children were allowed to ride on the 
tractor. 

Safety organizations, including the 
IAA safety department, have repeatedly 
warned of the dangers involved in allow- 
ing children to ride tractors, whether 
moving or standing, yet last year 45 
Illinois farm children under the age of 
15 were killed or injured in tractor ac- 
cidents. 

Tractor accidents last year ranged from 
a youth being badly injured when a wind- 
mill fell on him after he backed into it, 
to the drowning of another youth whose 
tractor rolled off the side of a bridge, 
fell into a creek, and pinned him under 
the water. 

In 1948, 94 Illinois farm people were 
killed or injured by overturning tractors; 
55 when they fell off; 17 by cranking; 
six in refueling; and 99 by miscellaneous 
tractor mishaps. Of the 275 accidents, 
58 resulted in death or permanent dis- 
ability. 

Looking at the whole Illinois farm 
accident picture we see that half of the 
deaths and injuries are caused by machin- 


x *k* * 


ery. The corn picker is a close runnerup 
to the tractor. It injured 200 persons 
last year. Most of the corn picker ac- 
cidents involved the mangling of fingers 
or hands. 

Among other farm accidents, livestock 
caused 183 deaths or injuries; falls, 121: 
haying, 81; falling objects, 43; hand 
tools, 41; gunfire, 32; explosions, 23; 
burns, 21; and miscellaneous, 403. 


It is interesting to note that cows on 
Illinois farms cause more accidents than 
bulls. There are far fewer bulls, of 
course. Cows last year caused 34 ac- 
cidents whereas bulls caused 29. 


As far as the danger from tractor op- 
eration is concerned, in just a few more 
weeks we will be in the middle of the 
most hazardous period of farming. 


May is usually the most dangerous 
month. Last year’s Illinois farm tractor 
accident toll by months is fairly typical 
— May, 40 accidents; June, 35; July, 30; 
August 31; September, 27; and Oc- 
tober, 31. 


You can save a life — and it proba- 
bly will be your own — if you treat your 
tractor with respect. Tractors have 
caused thousands of accidents, any one 
of which could happen to you. 
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Map shows how the state is divided for 
Illinois Farm Sports Festival competition. The 
Illinois Farm Bureau Baseball League has 
redistricted to conform to the 16 districts 


Charlie Grimm (center), manager of the Chicago Cubs, talks over his team's prospects 

with Bob Seely, manager of the Will county team, last year’s Farm Bureau champions, 

and Ofto Steffey (right), IAA director from Henderson county and president of the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Baseball League. 


Farm Bureau Baseball 


League Changes Competitive Districts 
To Conform to the 16 Regions 


Set Up For Farm Sports Festival 


HE Illinois Farm Bureau Baseball 


ture a prediction on the Cubs or the price 


DeKalb, Ford, Henderson, Jo Daviess, 


League has changed its districts for of fat cattle, Grimm smiled and shook Kendall, Lake, La Salle, Livingston, 
= eae the 1949 season to conform to the _ his head. Macon, McDonough, McLean, Marshall- 
ce ‘Seneeig 16 districts set up last year for Illi- Counties with memberships in the Putnam, Montgomery, Peoria, Rock 
rela nois Farm Sports Festival competi- Farm Bureau Baseball League are Boone, Island, Stephenson, Tazewell, Warren, 
of fingers tion (See map). Bureau, Champaign, Christian, Coles, and Will. 

' The changes were made during the 
B, livestock J} recent 25th annual meeting of the Farm 
nee . ie Bureau Baseball League held at the Hotel Four to Represent 
.?? Sherman in Chicago. This is the only 
wry 23; page change in the rules and regulations Illinois at 4-H 
or the 1949 season. 
t cows on Under the new plan for the 1949 National Club Camp 
Hents than season, district elimination tournaments 
bulls, of will be held before the Sports Festival in rox 3 
ed 34 ac- Champaign. This will cut down entries OUR Illinois 4-H Club members have 
D9. in the finals to eight teams. been selected to represent the state 
ractor op- Principal speaker at Farm Bureau base- at the National 4-H Club Camp to be 
few more ball’s silver anniversary meeting was held in Washington, D. C., in June. 
Hie of the Charlie Grimm, jovial manager of the Sobers: Cote Parethy, Giese They are Dorothy Giese, 19, La Salle 
ning. Chicago Cubs. Grimm complimented county; Pauline McMillan, 18, Sanga- 
the League managers for their fine work mon; Robert W. Builta, 19, McLean; and 
pangerous in training youth in baseball. “It was Lyle P. Schertz, 19, Woodford. 
m tractor fellows like you who gave me my start The Illinois delegation was selected on 
ly typical in baseball 32 years ago,” he said. a basis of demonstrated qualities in 
July, 30; Grimm told: the sisenibled group that leadership, 4-H achievement, and partici- 
and Oc- 72 per cent of all big league players hail pation in project and community activi- 
from rural areas. “‘If you see any prom- tees. 
it proba- ising major league material, don’t forget = 
reat your the Cubs,” Grimm said. In a free-for- In 1797 a patent was granted to Charles 
rs have all discussion Grimm said he did a lot Newbold, New Jersey, for the first cast-iron 
any one better farming last year than managing a F oar 9 the necee acy goaes the Ise 
baseball team. Asked if he would ven- Pauline McMillan Lyle Schertz and promoted the growth of rocks. 
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® Now _is the time to 
Regé » Rid the State 
s Not a Big Job 


£ 


Geaning 
bediirg Places. 


Pays bff in Comfort 
3, The First Step 


Up of All 


OW would you like to have a 

summer without flies around the 

place? It would be wonderful, 

wouldn’t it? Well, it’s not an 

impossible thing to achieve with 
modern fly killers like DDT. Illinois 
farmers who joined in the 1948 fly-free 
campaign reported real success in rid- 
ding their farms, barns and homes of 
flies. 

It’s not too big a job or one that 
takes much time, but there are certain 
“musts” to perform if you want relief 
from flies. 

First, you've got to rid of all fly- 
breeding places such as strawpile butts, 
garbage, and manure piles, where flies 
are likely to lay their eggs. This clean- 
up job should be done in April and 
May, depending in what part of the 
state you live. The job should be com- 
pleted before the middle of May in 
Southern Illinois and before Memorial 
Day in the Northern area of the state. 
If you can get the job done a little 
ahead of these deadlines, so much the 
better. 

This cleanup job is important and 
must be done before flies start to hatch. 
The spring cleanup task around the 
farm can serve a two fold purpose — 
start the fly-free campaign and also 
eliminate accident hazards. The Illi- 
nois Farm and Rural Home Safety 
Committee has designated April as 
cleanup month around the farm and 
home. 

Second step in the fly-free campaign 
is to spray DDT on all surfaces where 
flies roost. Spraying will be done in 
the first week in June and repeated dur- 
ing the month to make sure the pesky 
fly is wiped out. 

IAA Field Secretary George E. Metz- 
ger who originated the fly-free pro- 
gram in Illinois in 1948, points out that 
you can rid your farm of flies for as 
little as $10 worth of spray materials. 


Any small portable pressure spray such 
as one used for spraying noxious weeds 
can be used. 

Because of the success of the 1948 
campaign, the four sponsoring agencies 
are pushing a repeat drive in 1949. 
These include the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, University of Illinois Extension 
Service, and the Illinois Department of 
Public Health. 

The 1948 campaign proved more suc- 
cessful in the rural areas than in the 
towns and cities, so this year added 
emphasis is being placed on getting the 
job done in the cities. Local health of- 
ficers, service clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, newspapers, radio stations,wom- 
en’s clubs, etc., will be enlisted in the 
drive. 

County Farm and Home Bureaus 
will lead the drive in the rural areas 
and it is expected they will repeat the 
successful performance of 1948. 

District meetings have been sched- 
uled over the state this month by Dr. 
H. B. Petty of the State Natural His- 
tory Survey. Some of these meetings 
will have been held by the time the 
RECORD reaches its readers, but the 
schedule for the meetings, all of which 
will open at 1 p.m, and close not later 
than 4. p.m., is as follows: 

April 4, Champaign, Farm Bureau 
hall; April 5, Jacksonville, Farm Bu- 
reau hall; April 6, Greenville, Court 
House; April 7, Marion, Library; April 
8, Olney, Farm Bureau hall; April 11, 
Pontiac, Farm Bureau hall; April 12, 
St. Charles, Auditorium-Community 
Center; April 13, Polo, Town Hall; 
April 14, Galesburg, Farm Bureau hall. 

Representatives of the IAA attend- 
ing these meetings will be I. E. Parett, 
secretary of general services, Roger 
Gish, director of soil conservation ac- 
tivities, and Cullen B. Sweet, director 
of rural roads. 
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FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 
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Year For 
Producers 


HE GREATEST dollar volume of 

livestock ever handled in its history 

was reported by Manager Dave 

Swanson at the 27th annual meeting 

of the Chicago Producers Commis- 
sion Association held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago last month. 

Livestock handled by this farmers’ 
co-op in 1948 was valued at $74,520,- 
631.95 campared with $70,797,304.02 
in 1947, Volume in animals, however, 
was lower—13,674 carloads in 1948 
compared with 14,821 in 1947. 

The balance sheet showed a net loss 
for the year's operations of $44,265.75 
compared with net savings of $40,323.40 
in 1947, During the past nine years the 
Chicago Producers has had five years of 
savings and four of losses. This, Man- 
ager Swanson fs eg was caused by 
the erratic marketing situations since 
1939. 

Chicago Producers also operates on a 
very narrow margin to keep handling 
charges to farmers as low as possible, 
Swanson said. The average commission 
per owner shipment was $5.50, a little 
more than it was the year before. The 
average commission per Owner per year 
amounted about $10. Swanson also 
pointed out that the average selling com- 
mission amounted to about 4/10 of 1 per 
cent of the value of the livestock 
handled. 

The Chicago Producers continued to 
handle one-eighth of all the livestock on 
sale on the Chicago market in 1948. 
‘Swanson reported that receipts came 
from 26 states and Canada and totaled 
more than the handlings of the next three 
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Top: 


Bureau county; Byron Kline, Mclean; Lester Davison, W. 
Bottom: William Temple, La Salle, (facing camera 


ren; and LaVerne Johnson, Kendall. 


Chatting together at Chicago Producers meeting are (left to right) John Weller, 


‘codford; Robert Armstrong, War- 


at right) acts as chairman at district caucus to nominate a director to Chicago Producers 
board. 


high commission firms combined. 

Principal speaker on the program was 
President Charles B. Shuman of the IlIli- 
nois Agricultural Association who ex- 
plained the plans which are now under- 
way to launch a new organization called 
“Illinois Livestock Producers Associa- 
tion.” 

This new organization will, in effect, 
be an association of Illinois’ six livestock 
marketing cooperatives designed to (1) 
strengthen present livestock marketing 
cooperatives, (2) establish additional 


S vege 
f) Ps 
ie 


William W. Prince Charles B. Shuman 


markets or agencies where needed or 
where desirable, and (3) coordinate sell- 
ing. 
“All groups interested,” Shuman said, 
“*have a responsiblity they must recognize. 
This new organization offers the frame- 
work of a better program of increased 
efficiency, coordination, and service. 
“This is not,” Shuman said, ‘‘the final 
act in livestock marketing coordination 
It is only a step—a step that could be the 
turning point in livestock marketing and 
of great benefit to livestock producers. 
“I don’t know if it is going to work, 
but we will do our best to make it work.” 
William W. Prince, youthful president 
of the Union Stock Yards, told of efforts 


being made to give shippers maximum 
service at the Stock Yards. He said that 
the yards recently passed the billion mark 
in animals handled. To show the extent 
of the job at the Stock Yards, Prince said 
the yards have 40,000 gates and moved 
25,000 tons of manure and bedding last 
year. 

Swanson called for continued sup- 
port for the Chicago Producers in the 
coming year. “Livestock producers,” he 
said, “must be better organized and their 
organizations must be more effective if 
they are to meet the challenge of other 
groups in our economy. 


“All livestock producers have ever 
wanted or asked for is fair prices, but it 
is becoming increasingly evident that if 
fair ere for livestock are to be ob- 
tained, it will be necesary for livestock 
producers to organize better, and through 
their organizations, function more effec- 
tively than they have in the past. 


“The cooperative livestock marketing 
Organizations in Illinois can work to- 
gether..... so that livestock producers 
of Illinois will benefit. For years there 
has been some criticism in Illinois that 
cooperative livestock organizations did 
not work together. In that connection it 
is well to remember that the individual 
livestock producer has always had his 
choice as to where, when, and how he 
would market his livestock, and will 
continue to have the same freedom of 
choice under the new Illinois Livestock 
Producers Association.” 


New members elected to the board of 
directors of Chicago Producers were 
Clinton Glennie, Winnebago county; La- 
Verne Johnson, Kendall; and James 
Little, Lowell, Ind. 
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The 1949 board of directors of the Illinois 
Frult Growers Exchange is shown following 

et the organization's recent 
annual meeting In Carbondale. Front row, 
(left to right), R. $. McBride, general man- 
ager; F. G. Anderson, secretary-treasurer, 
Union; A. O. Eckert, president, St. Clair; 
E. D. McGuire, vice president, Jackson; back 
row: C. R. Boland, Edgar; N. A. Cummins, 
Jefferson; W. H. Beauman, Johnson; Dwight 
Powell, Clark; Dr. L. A. Floyd, Bond; Arthur 
Foreman, Pike; and R. B. Endicott, Pulaski- 
Alexander. Not present was Roy Wieneke, 

Cathoun. 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA Record 


ore, Better Fruit 


Fruit Growers’ Annual Meeting 
Warns That Consumers Will be 
More Particular About Quality in ’49 


IGH QUALITY fruit was again 

uppermost in the minds of mem- 

bers of the Illinois Fruit Growers 

Exchange gathering in Carbon- 

dale recently for their 28th annual 
spring meeting. 

“Better fruit, and more of it, is our 
goal for 1949,”’ President A. O. Eckert, 
St. Clair county, told southern fruit 
growers. Illinois Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, with offices at Carbondale, is an 
affiliate of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

“People are now more particular about 
their buying,” Eckert said. “so our fruit 
must be good to sell. However, em- 
phasis on quality the past few years has 
shown results because today our pack 

is as good as any 
in this area,” 
Principal speaker 
was C, G, Watkins 
of the Fadler Pro- 
duce Company, 
Springfield, Mo., 
who spoke on the 
importance of pre- 
paring a pack that 
will retain its high 
quality appearance 
until the moment 


C. G. Watkins the consumer buys 


it. 
Speaking as a middleman, Watkins 
said the grower shouldn’t forget that the 


wholesaler has his problems too. “His 
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job,” Watkins said, ‘is to sell as much 
of your fruit as possible.” 

“I'm not a grower,” Watkins said, 
“but I know what the consumer wants. 
Pack quality fruit and keep your pack 
uniform, The fruit business has a great 
future. There is no food more habit 
forming than fresh fruits. But never 
forget that 85 per cent of all fruit is sold 
on eye appeal.” 

William Clemens of the Kroger chain 
stores advised the growers to “live up to 
the reputation of your labels so that 
when the buyer sees your label she will 
know your fruit is good without even 
sampling it.” 

Speaking as a fruit grower, L. L. Col- 
vis, IAA secretary of marketing said, 
“we, as growers, have a responsibility to 
our organization to grow the quality of 
fruit the Exchange wants, and pack it as 
the Exchange wants it packed because 
the Exchange knows what sells best.” 

In his annual report to the member- 
ship, Manager R. S. McBride predicted 
an Illinois peach crop of two million 
bushels in 1949 compared with 1,428,- 
000 bushels in 1948. His report showed 
that 70,000 less packaged units were 
handled in 1948 than in 1947 although 
gross sales returns were up nearly $40,- 
000. Expenses increased $10,000 over 
the previous year — half of which was 
attributed to depreciation. The cold stor- 
age building, operating on its first full 
year made a profit of $4200. 


McBride reported good reception of 
the Fruit Exchange peach brand labeled 
Prairie Chief which was introduced in 
1948. “People began asking for Prairie 
Chief brand,” McBride said, “and that 
is what we are aiming at.” 

Manager McBride said he thought 
more attention should be paid to fruit 
maturity and tree-ripened fruit. It hurts, 
he said when we market unripened fruit. 
Demand slackens and it backs up on you. 

“Our quality is good now’’, he said 
“but there is always room for improve- 
ment. Demand for our pack gives us 
cause to be optimistic about 1949, but 
let’s raise our sights on quality’’. 

Reporting on 1949 pest infestation for 
Entomologist S$. C. Chandler, Dr. Dwight 
Powell of the U. of I. gave the follow- 
ing information: coddling moth, possibly 
severe; plum curculio, worse; leaf 
hoppers, light; European red _ mite, 
heavier; scale, moderate to severe; peach 
catfacing, worse; oriental fruit moth, 
worse; blotch on apples, light; black rot, 
building up; brown rot, worse; rosy 
apple aphis, building up; and apple 
measles, general increase. 

The annual meeting in resolutions en- 
dorsed ‘the program of horticultural so- 
cieties in enacting a tax law to benefit 
Illinois horticulture,” backed efforts to 
improve, develop, and expand facilities 
at Southern Illinois University and called 
for strengthening the laws of the state 
division of markets. 

Elected to three year terms on the 
Fruit Growers Exchange board of di- 
rectors were C. R. Boland, Edgar; Dr. 
L. A. Floyd, Bond; E. D. McGuire, Jack- 
son; Dr. Dwight Powell, Clark; and Roy 
Wieneke, Calhoun. 

Officers re-elected were A. O. Eckert, 
St. Clair, president; E. D. McQuire, Jack- 
son, vice president; and F. G. Anderson, 
Union, secretary-treasurer. 
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Year For 
Producers 


HE GREATEST dollar volume ot 
livestock ever handled in its history 
was reported by Manager Dave 
Swanson at the 27th annual meeting 
of the Chicago Producers Commis- 
sion Association held at the Hotel Sher 
man-in Chicago last month. 
Livestock handled by this farmers 
co-op in 1948 was valued at $74,520,- 
31.95 campared with $70,797,304.02 
n 1947, Volume in animals, however, 
carloads in 1948 
ompared with 1-1,821 in 1947 


was lower—13,674 


The balance sheet showed a net loss 
years operations of $44,265.75 
pared with 
in 1947, During the past nine years the 
Chu avo Producers has had five years of 
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Bureau county; Byron Kline, McLean; Lester Davison, Woodford; Robert Armstrong, War- 
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at right) acts as chairman at district caucus to nominate a director to Chicago Producers 
board. 


high commission firms combined. 

Principal speaker on the program was 
President Charles B. Shuman of the IIl1- 
nois Agricultural Association who ex- 
plained the plans which are now under- 
way to launch a new organization called 

Illinois Producers Associa- 
tion.” 

This new organization will, in’ effect, 
be an association of Illinois’ six livestock 
marketing cooperatives designed to (1) 
strengthen present livestock marketing 
cooperatives, (2) establish additional 
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Livestock 
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William W. Prince 


Charles B. Shuman 


markets or agencies where needed or 
where desirabie, and (3) coordinate sell- 
ing. 

‘All groups interested,”” Shuman said, 
“have a responsiblity they must recognize. 
This new organization offers the frame 
work of a better program of increased 
ctficiency, coordination, and service. 

This is not,” Shuman said, ‘‘the final 
act in livestock marketing coordination 
It is only a step—a step that could be the 
turning point in livestock marketing and 
of great benefit to livestock producers. 

“T don’t know if it 1s going to work, 
but we will do our best to make it work.” 

William W, Prince. youthful president 
of the Union Stock Yards, told of efforts 


being made to give shippers maximum 
service at the Stock Yards. He said that 
the yards recently passed the billion mark 
in animals handled. To show the exten: 
of the job at the Stock Yards, Prince said 
the yards have 40,000 gates and moved 
25,000 tons of manure and bedding last 
year. 

Swanson called for continued sup 
port for the Chicago Producers in th 
coming year. “Livestock producers,” he 
said, “must be better organized and thei: 
organizations must be more effective if 
they are to meet the challenge of other 
groups In our economy. 


“AIL livestock producers have ever 
wanted or asked for is fair prices, but it 
is becoming increasingly evident that it 
fair prices for livestock are to be ob 
tained, it will be necesary for livestock 
producers to organize better, and through 
their organizations, function more effec 
tively than they have in the past. 


“The cooperative livestock marketing 
Organizations in Illinois can work to 
gether... . . so that livestock producer 
of Illinois will benefit. For years ther: 
has been some criticism in Illinois that 
cooperative livestock organizations did 
not work together. In that connection i 
is well to remember that the individua 
livestock producer has always had hi 
choice as to where, when, and how h« 
would market his livestock, and will 
continue to have the same freedom ot! 
choice under the new Illinois Livestoc} 
Producers Association.” 


New members elected to the board o 
directors of Chicago Producers wer 
Clinton Glennie, Winnebago county; La 
Verne Johnson, Kendall; and James 
Little, Lowell, Ind. ; 
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The 1949 board of directors of the Illinois 
Frult Growers Exchange is shown following 
reorganization at the organization's recent 
annual meeting In Carbondale. Front row, 
(left to right), R. S. McBride, general man- 
ager; F. G. Anderson, secretary-treasurer, 
Union; A. O. Eckert, president, St. Clair; 
£. D. McGuire, vice president, Jackson; back 
row: C. R. Boland, Edgar; N. A. Cummins, 
Jefferson; W. H. Beauman, Johnson; Dwight 
Powell, Clark; Dr. L. A. Floyd, Bond; Arthur 
Foreman, Pike; and R. B. Endicott, Pulaski- 
Alexander. Not present was Roy Wieneke, 
Calhoun. 
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By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, IAA Record 


More, Better Fruit 


Fruit Growers’ Annual Meeting 
Warns That Consumers Will be 
More Particular About Quality in ’49 


IGH QUALITY truit was again 

uppermost in the minds of mem- 

bers of the Illinois Fruit Growers 

Exchange gathering in Carbon- 

dale recently for their 28th annual 
spring meeting. 

“Better fruit. and more of it, 1s our 
voal for 1949,” President A. O. Eckert, 
St. Clair county, told southern fruit 
crowers. I]linois Fruit Growers Ex- 
hange, with offices at Carbondale, is an 
ffiliate of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

“People are now more particular about 
heir buying,” Eckert said. “so our fruit 
must be good to sell. However, em- 
phasis on quality the past few years has 
shown results because today our pack 
is as good as any 
in this area.” 

Principal speaker 
was C. G. Watkins 
of the Fadler Pro 
duce Company. 
Springfield, Mo.. 
who spoke on_ thc 
importance of pre- 
paring a pack that 
will retain its high 
quality appearance 
until the moment 
the consumer buys 
it. ; 
Speaking as a middleman, Watkins 
uid the grower shouldn't forget that the 
holesaler has his problems too. “His 


Cc. G. Watkins 
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job,” Watkins said, “1s to sell as 
of your fruit as possible.” 

‘Tm not a grower,” Watkins 
but I know what the consumer wants 
Pack quality fruit and keep your pact 
uniform. The fruit business has a great 
future. There is no food more habit 
forming than fresh fruits. But never 
forget that 85 per cent of all fruit ts sold 
on eye appeal.” 

William Clemens of the Kroger chain 
stores advised the growers to ‘live up to 
the reputation of your labels so that 
when the buyer sees your label she will 
know your fruit is good without cven 


Sdid 


sampling it.” 

Speaking as a fruit grower, L, L. Col 
IAA secretary of marketing said. 
“we, as growers, have a responsibility to 
our Organization to grow the quality of 
fruit the Exchange wants, and pack it as 
the Exchange wants it packed because 
the Exchange knows what sells best.” 


VIS, 


In his annual report to the member 
ship, Manager R. S. McBride predicted 
an Illinois peach crop of two millior 
bushels in 1949 compared with 1,428.- 
000 bushels in 1948. | 
that 70,000 less packaged units were 
handled in 1948 than in 1947 although 
gross sales returns were up nearly $40.,- 
000. Expenses increased $10,000 over 
the previous year — half of which was 
attributed to depreciation. The cold stor 
age building. operating on its first full 
year made a profit of $4200. 
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ee HIS may be your last chance 


for a long time to get better 


rural roads,” Farm Bureau 
leaders meeting in Springfield 
were warned by Earl C. Smith, 
former IAA president, during his dis- 
cussion of a comprehensive Illinois 
road improvement program which has 
been submitted to the state legislature 
Two important provisions of the 
proposed road improvement program 
are (1) that the tax per gallon of gaso- 
line be raised from three cents to five 
cents and (2) that 1214 per cent of all 
gasoline taxes collected be spent on 
rural roads. 


Smith called on farmers for their ac- 
tive support in a campaign to inform 
their neighbors and their legislators of 
the importance of getting legislation 
passed raising the gas tax two cents to 
insure a steady source of state funds 
for rural roads and highways. 


The road improvement program for 
Illinois was proposed after a long study 
of road problems by a 17-man group 
called the Illinois Highay and Traffic 
Problems Commission. Smith was a 
member of this commission, 


Recognizing the feeling of irritation 
and dismay that sweeps over most peo- 
ple at the mere mention of increases in 
taxes these days, Smith said: “I have 
always been opposed to any increase in 
taxes unless such an increase was 
needed to do the job... . . I am con- 
vinced an increase in revenue is in the 
best interests of all the people.” 


Illinois farm leaders are aware that 
a major legislative battle is at hand 
over use of gasoline taxes for local ru- 
ral roads. Rural roads have never 
shared in gas tax funds before and 
there is bitter opposition brewing in 
some quarters, particularly Chicago. 


During the Farm Bureau leaders’ 
meeting in Springfield, Smith charged 
that the petroleum and trucking inter- 
ests were “sabotaging the proposed 
highway improvement and mainte- 
mance program through a concerted 
campaign of spreading misinformation 
regarding the need for a two-cent in- 
crease in the state gas tax and nominal 
increases in truck licenses.” 

The recommendation giving 1214 
per cent of motor fuel tax funds to 
local rural roads also proposes that 
3714 per cent go to the primary road 
system (the highways which bear the 
heaviest traffic), 25 per cent to the 
secondary highway system (sometimes 
called the county road system), and 25 
per cent to the municipal street system 
(city streets not traversed by the pri- 
mary system). 

In the last two sessions of the state 
legislature, the IAA has been successful 
in securing two special appropriations 
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Start Fight For 
Road Program 


Earl C. Smith Calls on Farmers For Active 
Support to Push Through Comprehensive 
Road Building and Maintenance Plan 


of $15 million for local roads. These 
appropriations, however, are merely 
stopgap aid which cannot be depended 
upon over the years. As ex-president 
Smith said: “How can we set up a 
long-range plan on our rural roads un- 
less we have an adequate and depend- 
able source of income? We will never 
have an adequate system of township 
roads,” he continued, “if you have to 
appear before the legislature every two 
years with your hat in hand.” 

The Commission commended state 
officials for their current campaign to 
enforce the law on truck weight limita- 
tions. The report pointed out the in- 
creasing destructiveness of overloaded 
trucks which have caused rapid deteri- 
oration of primary road systems. Smith 
suggested that people interested in 
preserving the roads write the gov- 
ernor and their representatives to ex- 
press their appreciation of the present 
law enforcement program. 

The Commission also has recom- 
mended the encouragement of road 
district consolidation. The proposal 
provides that gas tax funds be cut off to 
township or township road districts un- 
less they meet one of the following 
conditions: (1) have levied taxes nec- 
essary to construct and maintain grad- 


ing and culverts (not exceeding three 
feet in diameter) under roadways; (2) 
have levied the maximum tax limits au- 
thorized by law; (3). have in excess of 40 
miles of local rural roads. 

The IAA recognizes that the state 
cannot be expected to allocate funds in- 
definitely to units which are too small 
for efficient administration, Consoli- 
dation, it is felt, is necessary for more 
efficient administration, 

“Rural people too have a great stake 
in this program,” Smith said, “because 
they need all weather roads in order 
to futher the much needed reorganiza- 
tion of our country school districts.” 

“Total revenues from gas taxes, 
motor licenses, federal aid, operators’ 
licenses and other sources to the state”, 
Smith said, “were $83,762,462 in 1947 
as compared with expenditures of $86,- 
792,668. Some $30 million of this ex- 
penditure were returns to cities and 
counties, $11 million was for mainte- 
nance of our primary system and about 
$25 million was for primary road con- 
struction. The average motorist knows 
you can’t get much road construction 
these days for that amount of money. 
He can see how our roads are breaking 
down, and it costs considerable to build 
such safety requirements as grade sepa- 
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R. H. Gantz, Piatt county, rises to ask 

President Shuman a question during Farm 

Bureav Leaders annual spring meeting in 
Springfield. 
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A group of farmers and farm advisers 
from the 19th IAA district meet at close 
of Farm Bureau Leaders meeting to plan 
district discussion of Farm Bureau problems 
with IAA Director F. L. Simpson (facing 
camera, right, center). I. E. Parett (cen- 
ter, speaking) of IAA calls meeting to 
order. 


rations, underpasses and wider two and 
four-lane highways. 

“The question the average motorist 
has to ask himself is whether he is will- 
ing to pay an additional 75 to 80 cents 
per month for the assurance of a re- 
stored and servicable system of Illinois 
highways and city streets; or does he 
prefer to keep this amount in his pocket 
and see our highways and streets con- 
tinue to break up and finally go into a 
complete state of destruction.” Smith 
based his figure on an average annual 
travel per auto in the state of 5,000 
miles a year with the increase in the 
gas tax and license fee. 

“As a matter of fact,” Smith said, 
“our present battered highways do 
many dollars of damage to our autos 


and tires every year.” 

In conclusion, we summarize briefly 
the Commission’s principal findings and 
recommendations: 

1. The highway safety record in Il- 
linois must be improved. A compre- 
hensive safety program of education 
and law enforcement, with some 
changes in existing law, can be ex- 
pected to have good results. 

2. The highway poyecl plant itself 
must be protected against abuse. 
Changes in existing law as to the en- 
forcement of overweight restrictions 
are required. The executive branch 
has recently embarked on an active pro- 
gram of preventing overweight viola- 
tions. This program should be sus- 
tained. 


3. Highways should be reclassified 
into four principal systems — seat sol 


mary highway system, the secondary 
highway system, the municipal street 
system, and the local rural road system. 

4, The fiscal needs for improving 
and operating the highway physical 
plant at a reasonable service level are 
so great that they cannot possibly be 
met at the present time, even with the 
increased revenues which the Commis- 
sion proposes should be raised. 

5. Highway user revenues should be 
increased substantially to provide the 
means of going at least part way in 
meeting the huge fiscal needs. The 
motor fuel tax rate should be increased 
to five cents a gallon, the net proceeds 
to be distributed as follows: to the 
state, 37.5 per cent; to the counties, 25 
per cent; to the municipalities, 25 per 
cent; and to the townships and road 
districts, 12.5 per cent. Passenger car 
licenses should be restored to the pre- 
1935 level. Truck, bus, and trailer li- 
censes should be increased moderately 
in the lower weight brackets and 
steeply in the higher weight brackets, 
as specifically set forth earlier herein. 
Motor vehicle operator licenses should 
be increased to $1 per three-year period. 

6. The added revenue from these in- 
creases will approximate $44,400,000 
a year, but the total highway revenue 
will still fall short of what is needed. 
However, it is the judgment of the 
Commission that, all things considered, 
further increases in highway user taxes 
at this time would not be expedient. 

7. Laws should be enacted to give 
townships having less than 40 miles of 
local rural roads incentive to consolidate 
into larger administrative districts. 

8. The planning, programming, and 
scheduling of highway improvements 
should be formalized as a means of 
making more effective use of highway 
funds and as a means of resisting pres- 
sures to construct improvements that 
are not needed or to place a project 
ahead of others having greater relative 
urgency. 
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HIS may be your last chance 
for a long time to get better 
rural roads,’ Farm Bureau 

leaders meeting in Springfield 

were warned by Earl C. Smith, 
former IAA president, during his dis- 
cussion of a comprehensive Illinois 
road improvement program which has 
been submitted to the state legislature 

Two important provisions of the 
proposed road improvement program 
are (1) that the tax per gallon of gaso- 
line be raised from three cents to five 
cents and (2) that 1214 per cent of all 
gasoline taxes collected be spent on 
rural roads. 

Smith called on farmers for their ac- 
tive support in a campaign to inform 
their neighbors and their legislators of 
the importance of getting legislation 
passed raising the gas tax two cents to 
insure a steady source of state funds 
for rural roads and highways. 


The road improvement program for 
Illinois was proposed after a long study 
of road problems by a 17-man group 
called the Illinois Highay and Traffic 
Problems Commission. Smith was a 
member of this commission. 

Recognizing the feeling of irritation 
and dismay that sweeps over most peo- 
ple at the mere mention of increases in 
taxes these days, Smith said: “I have 
always been opposed to any increase in 
taxes unless such an increase was 
needed to do the job. . I am con- 
vinced an increase in revenue is in the 
best interests of all the people.” 

Illinois farm leaders are aware that 
a major legislative battle is at hand 
over use of gasoline taxes for local ru- 
ral roads. Rural roads have never 
shared in gas tax funds before and 
there is bitter opposition brewing in 
some quarters, particularly Chicago. 

During the Farm Bureau leaders’ 
meeting in Springfield, Smith charged 
that the petroleum and trucking inter- 


ests were “sabotaging the proposed 
highway improvement and mainte- 
nance program through a concerted 


campaign of spreading misinformation 
regarding the need for a two-cent in- 
crease in the state gas tax and nominal 
increases in truck licenses.” 

The recommendation giving 121 
per cent of motor fuel tax funds to 
local rural roads also proposes that 
3714, per cent go to the primary road 
system (the highw ays which bear the 
heaviest traffic), 25 per cent to the 
secondary highway system (sometimes 
called the county road system), and 25 
per cent to the municipal street system 
(city streets not traversed by the pri- 
mary system). 

In the last two sessions of the state 
legislature, the IAA has been successful 
in securing two special appropriations 
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Road Program 


of $15 million for local roads. These 
appropriations, however, are merely 
stopgap aid which cannot be depended 
upon over the years. As ex x-president 
Smith said: “How can we set up a 
long-range plan on our rural roads un- 
less we have an adequate and depend- 
able source of income? We will never 
have an adequate system of township 
roads,” he continued, “if you have to 
appear before the legislature every two 
years with your hat in hand.” 

The Commission commended state 
officials for their current campaign to 
enforce the law on truck weight limita- 
tions. The report pointed out the in- 
creasing destructiveness of overloaded 
trucks which have caused rapid deteri- 
oration of primary road systems, Smith 
suggested that people interested in 
preserving the roads write the gov- 
ernor and their representatives to ex- 
press their appreciation of the present 
law enforcement program. 


The Commission also has recom- 
mended the encouragement of road 
district consolidation. The proposal 


provides that gas tax funds be cut off to 
township or township road districts un- 
less they meet one of the following 
conditions: (1) have levied taxes nec- 
essary to construct and maintain grad- 


ing and culverts (not exceeding three 
feet in diameter) under roadways; (2) 
have levied the maximum tax limits au- 
thorized by law; (3) have in excess of 40 
miles of local rural roads. 

The IAA recognizes that the state 
cannot be expected to allocate funds in- 
definitely to units which are too small 
for efficient administration, Consoli- 
dation, it is felt, is necessary for more 
efficient administration, 

“Rural people too have a great stake 
in this program,” Smith said, “because 
they need all weather roads in orde: 
to futher the much needed reorganiza- 
tion of our country school districts.” 

“Total revenues from gas taxes 
motor licenses, federal aid, operators’ 
licenses and other sources to the state”’ 
Smith said, ‘“‘were $83,762,462 in 1947 
as compared with expenditures of $86.- 
792,668. Some $30 million of this ex 
penditure were returns to cities and 
counties, $11 million was for mainte- 
nance of our primary system and about 
$25 million was for primary road con- 
struction. The average motorist knows 
you can’t get much road construction 
these days for that amount of money 
He can see how our roads are breaking 
down, and it costs considerable to build 
such safety requirements as grade sepa- 
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R. H. Gantz, Piatt county, rises to ask 

President Shuman a question during Farm 

Bureau Leaders annual spring meeting in 
Springfield. 


A group of farmers and farm advisers 
from the 19th IAA district meet at close 
of Farm Bureau Leaders meeting to plan 
district discussion of Farm Bureau problems 
with IAA Director F. L. Simpson (facing 
camera, right, center). I. E. Parett (cen- 
ter, speaking) of IAA calls meeting to 
order. 


rations, underpasses and wider two and 
our-lane highways. 

“The question the average motorist 
has to ask himself is whether he is will- 
ng to pay an additional 75 to 80 cents 
per month for the assurance of a re- 
stored and servicable system of Illinois 
highways and city streets; or does he 
prefer to keep this amount in his pocket 
and see our highways and streets con- 
tinue to break up and finally go into a 
complete state of destruction.” Smith 
based his figure on an average annual 
travel per auto in the state of 5,000 
miles a year with the increase in the 
gas tax and license fee. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Smith said, 
‘our present battered highways do 
many dollars of damage to our autos 


and tires every year.” 

In conclusion, we summarize briefly 
the Commission's principal findings sand 
recommendations: 

The highway safety record in Il- 
linois must be improved. A compre- 
hensive safety program of education 
and law enforcement, with some 
changes in existing law, can be ex- 
sate to have good results. 

. The highway hysical plant itself 
must be protected against abuse. 
Changes existing law as to the en- 
forcement of overweight restrictions 
are required. The executive branch 
has recently embarked on an active pro- 
gram of preventing overweight viola- 
tions. This program should be sus- 
tained. 
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3. Highways should be recla 
into four principal systems the pri- 
mary highway system, the secondary 
highway system, the munici 
system, and the local ru 

4. The fiscal aed for improving 
and operating the highway physical 
plant at a reasonable service level are 
so great that they cannot possibly be 
met at the present time, even with the 
increased revenues which the 
sion proposes should be raised 

5. Highway user revenues should 
increased substantially to provide the 
means of going at least part way in 
meeting the huge fiscal needs. The 
motor fuel tax rate should be increased 
to five cents a gallon, the net proceeds 
to be distributed as follows: to the 
state, 37.5 per cent; to the counties, 25 
per cent; to the municipalities, 25 per 
cent; and to the townships and road 
districts, 12.5 per cent. Passenger car 
licenses should be restored to the 
1935 level. Truck, bus, and trailer |i- 
censes should be increased moderately 
in the 
steeply in the higher weight brackets, 
as specifically set forth earlier herein 
Motor vehicle operator licenses should 
be increased to $1 per three-year period 
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are not needed or to place a project 
ahead of others having greater relative 
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Interior view of modern office of Producers shows well-lighted working 
area. Exterior of office is shown at right in top photo. 


NDER a revised plan of operation, 

full recognition has been given to 

the Producers Crop Improvement 

Association as a statewide affiliate 

of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, The Producers Association is 
a Farm Bureau type cooperative which 
has given outstanding service in the hy- 
brid seed corn field in many counties of 
the state. Home offices of the organi- 
zation which was founded in 1937 are 
at Piper City, Ford county. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Producers has been called for April 23 
in the high school auditorium at Piper 
City to act on a change of name for the 
Producers, redistricting for representa- 
tion on the board of directors, and 
authorization for an increase in capital 
stock. 

District caucuses for the purpose of 
nominating directors for the new districts 
will be held at 1:30 p.m. on the follow- 
ing dates and places: district 1, April 19, 
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St. Charles, Community Center; district 2, 
April 18, Polo Opera House; district 3, 
April 23, Piper City High School; district 
4, April 15, Toulon, Farm Bureau Hall; 
district 5, April 11, Tuscola, Farm 
Bureau Hall; district 6, April 14, Jack- 
sonville, Farm Bureau Hall; district 7, 
April 12, Fairfield, Farm Bureau Hall; 
district 8, April 13, Belleville, Farm 
Bureau Hall. 

The new name being proposed for the 
organization is Producers Seed Company. 

Proposed new districts are illustrated in 
the map on the adjacent page. It is pro- 
posed that the board would consist of 
nine members, one elected from each of 
the districts and the other member to be 
a member-at-large nominated from the 
board of directors of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

Under the new setup, the Producers or- 
ganization will have a close working 
relationship with the IAA and will sub- 
scribe to the management services of 


This is the modern 
hybrid seed corn 
processing plant and 
office building of the 
Producers Crop im- 
provement Association 
at Piper City. 


By 
CRESTON 
FOSTER 
Editor, 
IAA Record 


~ Seed Co-op Is 
es TAA Affiliate 


Full Recognition Given To 
Producers Crop Improvement 
Association As A Statewide 
Affiliate of IAA. District 
Caucuses Scheduled To 

Name Eight Directors. 


the Illinois Agricultural Service Company, 
the corporate management affiliate of the 
IAA. 

Class B stock of the Producers which 
is already held by the IAA would con- 
tinue in effect. 

The reorganized Producers will be 
recognized as the Farm Bureau setup in 
Illinois for the acquisition, processing 
and cooperative distribution of hybrid 
corn, and small seeds. 

The Producers will submit to the same 
rigid control of quality regulations under 
a Quality Control committee of the IAA 
as is in effect for other affiliates of the 
organization. 

The expansion program in hybrid corn 
and in the new field of small seeds will 
be only at the rate that seems practical 
and efficient. 

The growth of the Producers and its 
service to members is a tribute to the 
Farm Bureau folks who pioneered the 
organization. The growth has been a 
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steady one. In 1937 the organization 
produced hybrid seed corn to plant 66,- 
680 acres, By 1948 the production had 
increased to 2,240 acres of seed, enough 
to plant 872,562 acres of. corn. > 


Production has grown from 8,585 
bushels in 1937 to 109,069 bushels in 
1948 and dollar sales from $56,501.79 
in 1937 to $519,152.18 in 1948. It can 
readily be seen that the value of sales 
does not reflect the true picture of prog- 
ress, since the per bushel price of seed 
corn in the first years was $15, declining 
to $7, then during the war years gradu- 
ally working back to around $11.50. 


The Producers holds the distinction of 
being the first cooperative hybrid seed 
corn processing plant in the United 
States, 


These honors were earned by far- 
sighted Farm Bureau men such as A, B. 
Schofield, Ford county, first president, 
who promoted and organized the proj- 
ect. Other early directors, also of Ford 
county, were L. A. Barrow, Frank Ander- 
son, George J. Arends, F. L. Hevener, 
Charles Dueringer, and Howard J. Stuck- 
ey. Stuckey, a young progressive live- 
stock farmer from near Piper City was 
elected president at the second annual 
meeting and has piloted the organization 
to its present successful status. 


The present organization was an out- 
growth of the Ford County Corn 
Growers which prior to the advent of 
hybrid corn, operated several seed corn 
testing houses in the county. When 
hybrid corn came in, the seed houses were 
abandoned and a modern hybrid seed 
corn processing plant was built at Piper 
City. When the plant was completed it 
was realized that the projects was too 
big for one county, and since it was a 
Farm Bureau enterprise, the Livingston 
and Grundy county Farm Bureaus joined 
in the setup. 


Since that time the service of the co- 
operative has been extended year by year 
over the state, but only on the request 
of the respective county Farm Bureaus. 
Shaded portions in the adjoining map 
show the counties which have a complete 
sales organization servicing ‘Producers 
Hybrids” to Farm Bureau members. 


Credit for able management of the 
Producers is due L. R. Downs, general 
manager, who has been with the or- 
ganization since February, 1940. He has 


Map (above) shows the proposed districts 
in the reorganization of Producers’ Crop 
Improvement Association marked off by 
heavy lines. Shaded areas are counties 
having complete sales service for Pro- 
ducers’ Hybrids, and stars indicate where 
present directors on the board live. Towns 
listed, with exception of Geneva, are caucus 
sites. St. Charles is district 1 caucus site 
instead of Geneva. 


been managing agricultural cooperatives 
for 21 years having started with the Farm 
Bureau cream pools in Piatt county and 
later managed a cooperative creamery. 
Prior to coming with Producers, Downs 
was manager of Columbia Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Company in Monroe 
county. 

Playing an important part in the sales 
growth of Producers is R. A. Hager, 
sales manager, who came with the or- 
ganization in November 1941. A former 
Iowa farm boy, Hager had some eight 
years sales experience prior to joining 
Producers. 

For the past several years, the Pro- 
ducers has maintained a complete plant 
breeding and research program under the 
direction and supervision of its plant 
breeder, R. R. Copper. Copper is a recog- 
nized agronomist having served on the 


agronomy staff of the University of ILli- 
nois for five years and two years at State 
College of Pennsylvania, prior to join- 
ing Producers. 

In 1945 the Producers established a 
hybrid seed corn drying plant at Fair- 
bury in Livingston county. Then on 
June 30, 1947 the Blackhawk Hybrid 
Seed corn Association at Polo in Ogle 
county was merged with the Producers 
by mutual consent of the shareholders of 
both organizations on.a capital stock 
exchange basis. 


NOTICE OF DISTRICT CAUCUSES 
For Nomination of Directors 
For Producers’ Seed Company 
April 1, 1949 

Notice is hereby given to the stockholders and 
Farm Bureau patrons of the Producers’ Crop Im- 
proremens Association of the district caucuses to 
held for the purpose of nominating a director 
from each of the eight districts to serve on the 
board of directors of the proposed “Producers 


distribution of hybrid seed corn and 
pious, Bo. 5 cumsieieg ot De sevatien, of 
. McHenry, Lake. alb, Kane, Cook, Du- 
Page. Kendall, Will. 
hold its caucus Aprii 
St. Charl 


the counties of 
te oe ee 
230 p.m. Piper 
the special stock- 


e . consisting of the counties of 

. Henry. Bureau, La Salle, Henderson. 

Warren, Knox, Stark, Putnam, Marshall, Peoria, 

Woodford and Tazewell. will hold its caucus April 

15, 1949, at 1:30 p.m., in Toulon, Ill., at the 
Farm Bureau Hall. 

District No. V. consisting of the counties of 
DeWitt. Piatt. Champaign, Vermili Macon, 
Moultrie, Douglas, Edgar, a and Coles. 
will hold its caucus April 11, 1949, at 1:30 p.m. 
in Tuscola, Ill., at the Farm Bureau Hall. 

District No. VI, consisting of the counties of 
Hancock, McDonough, Fulton, Adams, Schuyler. 
M . Cass, Menard, Logan, Pi 


ersey. . 
= p.m. in Jacksonville, at the Farm Bureau 


Pope. Hardin and Massac, will hold its caucus 
April_12, 1949, at 1:30 p.m. in Fairfield. Il. 
the Farm Bureau Hall. 

District No. VIII, consisting of the counties of 
Christian, Macoupin. Montgomery, Madison. 
Bond, Fayette, St. Clair, Clinton, Washington. 
Monroe, Randolph, Perry. Jackson, Union, Alex- 
ander and Pulaski, will hold its caucus April 13. 
1949, at 1:30 p.m., in Belleville, Ill., at the Farm 
Bureau Hall. 

Persons who are bona fide producers of agri- 
cultural products. and who are members and 
common shareholders and in good standing with 
this ciation. are eligible for election to the 
board of directors. 

Plan to attend your district caucus. 

Producers’ Crop Improvement Association 
; L. R. Downs 


General Manager 


Below is the Blackhawk Division Plant of the Pro- 


ducers’ Crop Improvement Association. 
at Polo, Ill. 


it is located 


Interior view of modern office of Producers shows well-lighted working 
area. Exterior of office is shown at right in top photo. 


NDER a revised plan of operation, 

full recognition has been given to 

the Producers Crop Improvement 

Association as a statewide affiliate 

of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. The Producers Association 15 
a Farm Bureau type cooperative which 
has given outstanding service in the hy- 
brid seed corn field in many counties of 
the state. Home offices of the organi- 
zation which was founded in 1937 are 
at Piper City, Ford county. 

A mecting of the stockholders of the 
-roducers has been called for April 23 
in the high school auditorium at Piper 
City to act on a change of name for the 
redistricting for representa- 
directors, and 
authorization for an increase in capital 


Producers, 
tion on the board otf 
sto k. 

District caucuses for the purpose of 
nominating directors for the new districts 
will be held at 1:30 p-m. on the follow- 
ing dates and places: district 1, April 19 
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This is the modern 

hybrid seed corn 

processing plant and 

office building of the 

Producers Crop Im.- 

provement Association 
at Piper City. 


By 
CRESTON 
FOSTER 
Editor, 


IAA Record 


Seed Co-op Is 
JAA Affiliate 


Full Recognition Given To 


Producers Crop Improvement 


Association As A Statewide 
Affiliate of IAA. District 
Caucuses Scheduled To 


> 


St. Charles, Community Center; district 2, 


April 18, Polo Opera House; district 3, 
April 23, Piper City High School; district 
4, April 15, Toulon, Farm Bureau Hall; 
district 5, April 11, Tuscola, Farm 
Bureau Hall; district 6, April 14, Jack- 
sonville, Farm Bureau Hall; district 
April 12, Fairfield, Farm Bureau Hall; 
district 8, April 13. Belleville, Farm 
Bureau Hall. 

The new name being proposed for the 
organization is Producers Seed Company. 

Proposed new districts are illustrated in 
the map on the adjacent page. It is pro- 
posed that the board would consist of 
nine members, one elected from each of 
the districts and the other member to be 
a member-at-large nominated trom the 
board of directors of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

Under the new setup, the Producers or- 
ganization will have a close working 
relationship with the IAA and will sub- 
scribe to the management services of 


Name Eight Directors. 


the Illinois Agricultural Service Company 
the corporate management affiliate of the 
IAA. 

Class B stock of the Producers whic! 
is already held by the IAA would con 
tinue in effect. 

The reorganized 
recognized as the Farm Bureau setup 11 
Illinois for the acquisition, processin; 
and cooperative distribution of hybri: 
corn, and small seeds. 

The Producers will submit to the sam 
rigid control of quality regulations unde 
a Quality Control committee of the IA/ 
as is in effect for other affiliates of th 
organization. 

The expansion program in hybrid cor 
and in the new field of small seeds wi! 
be only at the rate that seems practica 
and efficient. 

The growth of the Producers and its 
service to members is a tribute to thc 
Farm Bureau folks who pioneered the 
organization. The growth has been 


Producers will b 
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ady one. In 1937 the organization 
roduced hybrid seed corn to plant 66,- 
580 acres. By 1948 the production had 
vwcreased to 2,240 acres of seed, enough 
» plant 872,562 acres oi corn. 


Production has grown from 8,585 
ishels in 1937 to 109,069 bushels in 
148 and dollar sales from $56,501.79 
n 1937 to $519,152.18 in 1948. It can 
cadily be scen that the value of sales 
joes not reflect the true picture of prog- 
-ss, since the per bushel price of seed 
orn in the first years was $15, declining 
) $7, then during the war years gradu- 
ily working back to around $11.50. 


The Producers holds the distinction of 
cing the first cooperative hybrid seed 
yn processing plant in the United 
States, 


These honors were earned by tar- 
sighted Farm Bureau men such as A. B. 
Schofield, Ford county, first president, 
who promoted and organized the proj- 
ct. Other early directors, also of Ford 
ounty, were L. A. Barrow, Frank Ander- 
on, George J. Arends, F, L. Hevener, 
Charles Dueringer, and Howard J. Stuck- 
y. Stuckey, a young progressive live- 
stock farmer from near Piper City was 
lected president at the second annual 
neeting and has piloted the organization 
9 its presen’ successful status. 


The present organization was an out- 
zrowth of the Ford County Corn 
Growers which prior to the advent of 
hybrid corn, operated several seed corn 
testing houses in the county. When 
hybrid corn came in, the seed houses were 
ibandoned and a modern hybrid seed 
orn processing plant was built at Piper 
ity. When the plant was completed it 
was realized that the projects was too 
big for one county, and since it was a 
farm Bureau enterprise, the Livingston 
ind Grundy county Farm Bureaus joined 
n the setup. 


Since that time the service of the co- 
operative has been extended year by year 
ver the state, but only on the request 
»f the respective county Farm Bureaus. 
Shaded portions in the adjoining map 
show the counties which have a complete 
sales organization servicing “Producers 
Hybrids” to Farm Bureau members, 


Credit for able management of the 
Producers is due L. R. Downs, general 
manager, who has been with the or- 
ganization since February, 19-40. He has 


Map (above) shows the proposed districts 
in the reorganization of Producers’ Crop 
Improvement Association marked off by 
heavy lines. Shaded areas are counties 
having complete sales service for Pro- 
ducers’ Hybrids, and stars indicate where 
present directors on the board live. Towns 
listed, with exception of Geneva, are caucus 
sites. St. Charles is district 1 caucus site 
instead of Geneva. 


been managing agricultural cooperatives 
for 21 years having started with the Farm 
Bureau cream pools in Piatt county and 
later managed a cooperative creamery. 
Prior to coming with Producers, Downs 
was manager of Columbia Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Company in Monroe 
county. 

Playing an important part in the sales 
growth of Producers is R. A. Hager, 
sales manager, who came with the or- 
ganization in November 1941. A former 
Iowa farm boy, Hager had some eight 
years sales experience prior to joining 
Producers. 

For the past several years, the Pro- 
ducers has maintained a complete plant 
breeding and research program under the 
direction and supervision of its plant 
breeder, R. R. Copper. Copper is a recog- 
nized agronomist having served on the 


Below is the Blackhawk Division Plant of the Pro- 
ducers’ Crop Improvement Association. 
at Polo, Ill. 


agronomy staff of the University of Ih- 
nois for five years and two years at State 
College of Pennsylvania, prior to join 


ing Producers. 


In 1945 the Producers established 
hybrid seed corn drying plant at Fair 
bury in Livingston county. Then on 
June 30, 1947 the Blackhawk Hybrid 
Seed corn Association Polo in Og! 
ounty was merged with the Producers 
by mutual consent of the shareholders of 
both Oorganiz ons ) STOCK 

hange basis 


NOTICE OF DISTRICT CAUCUSES 
F r N ” 7 
For Prodi 


April 1, 1949 

Notice is hereby given to the stockholders and 
Farm Bureau patrons of the Producers’ Crop Im 
provement Association of the district caucuses to 
be held for the purpose of nominating a director 
from each of the eight districts to serve on the 
board of directors of the proposed ‘Producers’ 
Seed Company.” 

The Producers’ Crop Improvement Association 
is being reorganized as the “‘Producers’ Seed 
Company’’. Producers’ Seed Company will be 
recognized as the Farm Bureau set-up in Illinois 
for the acquisition, processing and cooperative 
distribution of hybrid seed corn and small seeds. 

District No. I, consisting of the counties of 
Boone, McHenry, Lake. DeKalb. Kane, Cook, Du- 
Page. Kendall, Will, Grundy and Kankakee, will 
hold _its caucus April 19, 1949. at 1:30 p.m. in 
St. Charles, Ill., Community Center. 

District No. II, consisting of the counties of 
Jo Daviess. Stephenson, Winnebago. Carroll. 
Ogle. Whiteside. Lee and Rock Island will hold 
its caucus April 18, 1949, at 1:30 p.m.. in Polo 
Ill., at the Polo Opera House. 

District No. III, consisting of the counties of 
Livingston. Iroquois, McLean and Ford. will hold 
its caucus April 23, 1949, at 1:30 p.m. in Piper 
City, Ill., in conjunction with the special stock- 
holders meeting. 

District No. IV. consisting of the counties of 
Mercer, Henry. Bureau, La Salle, Henderson. 
Warren, Knox, Stark, Putnam, Marshall, Peoria. 
Woodford and Tazewell, will hold its caucus April 
15S, 1949, at 1:30 p.m.. in Toulon. Il., at the 
Farm Bureau Hall. 

District No. V. consisting of the counties of 
DeWitt. Piatt. Champaign. Vermilion. Macon 
Moultrie, Douglas. Edgar. Shelby and Coles. 
will hold its caucus April 11, 1949, at 1:30 p.m. 
in Tuscola, Ill., at the Farm Bureau Hall. 

District No. VI. consisting of the ccunties of 
Hancock, McDonough, Fulton, Adams. Schuyler. 
Mason. Brown. Cass, Menard. Logan. Pike. Mor- 
gan. Scott. Sangamon, Calhoun. Greene and 
Jersey. will hold its caucus April 14, 1949, at 
foe p-m. in Jacksonville, at the Farm Bureau 

all. 

District No. VII, consisting of the counties of 
Cumberland. Clark, Effingham, Jasper, Crawford 
Clay. Richland, Lawrence, Marion, Jefferson 
Wayne, Edwards, Wabash. Hamilton, White. 
Franklin. Williamson, Saline, Gallatin. Johnson. 
Pope. Hardin and Massac, will hold its caucus 
April 12, 1949, at 1:30 p.m. in Fairfield. Ill., at 
the Farm Bureau Hall. 

District No. VIII. consisting of the counties of 
Christian. Macoupin Montgomery Madison. 
Bond, Fayette. St. Clair, Clinton, Washington. 
Monroe. Randolph, Perry. Jackson, Union. Alex 
ander and Pulaski, will hold its caucus April 13 
1949, at 1:30 p.m., in Belleville, Ill., at the Farm 
Bureau Hall. 

Persons who are bona fide producers of agri 
cultural products. and who are members and 
common shareholders and in good standing with 
this Association. are eligible for election to the 
board of directors. 

Plan to attend your district caucus. 

Producers’ Crop Improvement Association 
L. R. Down 


General Manag 


Seed Con 


It is located 


F YOU FEED year after year, you 
can take the gamble out of cattle 
feeding. It is a matter of figuring. 
Just figure your profits on the dif- 
ference between your fat cattle sales 
and your feeder cattle costs in the same 
year. Keep about the same number of 
cattle on feed year after year. 

You can do this because there is al- 
ways a definite relationship between the 
ptice you pay for feeders and the price 
you get for fat cattle in July and Au- 
gust. 

Our 192-acre farm is built almost en- 
tirely around cattle feeding. We also 
rent 120 acres which has no buildings 
and is operated only as a grain farm. 

The two large old barns on the farm 
we own were remodeled into feeding 
sheds. Now we have plenty of room to 
store hay and straw. 

Since the fall of 1937 we have con- 
tracted Texas calves through the Chi- 
cago Producers in July or August for 
October delivery. We like this way of 
getting calves. We also sell through 
the Chicago Producers. 

For three years we have been feeding 
from 150 to 200 heifers. They use 
more roughage, fatten faster, and finish 
quicker on less corn than steer calves. 

When the calves arrive in October 
they are kept in a shed for a few days 
to rest, and are given all the hay they 
will eat. In case the weather is nice as 
it was this year, they are turned out on 
pasture right away and left there. 

They run on pasture and through 
corn fields until the feed gets too short 
or until snow covers the ground. They 
are then started on silage which is in- 
creased until they are getting all they 
will eat. 

In addition to the corn silage, the 


18 


This is heart of Woods feeding pliant. All hay 

and straw are stored in barn. Cattle have 

easy access to hay and barns are easy to bed. 

Silage and grain are fed in feed bunks on 

concrete floor. Back-scratcher made from trac- 
tor tire is shown at right. 


By PRESTON 
Wwoobs, 


DeKalb County 


Farmer 


Woods uses this la- 
bor-saving device for 
a number of things, 
mainly cattle feeding. 
The platform he 
stands on is attached 
to the tractor and is 
used for hauling the 
feeds. 


steers get a pound of protein daily 
(one-half pound with grass silage). 
They also are fed all the chopped hay 
they can eat from racks inside the sheds. 

All our calves run out through the 
winter as long as the fields stay frozen. 
We didn’t yard them last year until 
January. 

In the meantime, the lot of light 
weight heifers are kept on the same 
silage and linseed meal ration after 
the March sorting. 

They are fed silage until it is nearly 
all gone, about the last of April. We 
then supplement the silage with crushed 
ear corn until the silage is used up. 
At this time the cattle are getting all 
the corn they can eat. 

About May 5 the light weights are 
turned out on the pasture and fed 
corn once a day, just what they will 
clean up. This year we pastured 78 
head on 20 acres of sweet clover, alfalfa, 
and timothy mixture. 

From the time they were turned out, 
May 5, until June 20 they were fed 
corn once a day, averaging about five 
pounds per head. After June 20 the 
corn was increased to eight or 10 


A simple wooden ramp allows hogs to drink 

from cattle tank, saves up to 15 minutes a 

day. Wooden guard in tank keeps pigs, 
when smaller, from drowning. 


pounds, and linseed to one and a half 
pounds a day. 

They remained on pasture until Aug. 
15 when they were placed in dry lot 
and given a full feed of corn. 

On Sept. 6 we sorted out 39 of the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A whole crop laid low by hail! And with these shattered stalks 
@ lie wasted man hours, all the hopes for profit from one of your major 
crops — unless your loss is protected by hail insurance. Invest now, 
before it’s too late, in a Country Mutual Fire hail insurance policy. 
Just a few dollars brings you the protection of the special percentage 
payment plan, giving you greatest benefit when 
damage is most severe. 


For example, if you insure 80 acres of a - 
cectain’ ceop ‘at. $5000 per acie’ (or. $4000), Your Insurance 


you get the total amount of $4000 should total Benefits 
loss occur. If 50 per cent of the same crop is Gurung 
destroyed, you receive payment for $2000. So ~ 

be certain to insure your crop for enough to pay ’ TOO! 
your loss if hail SHOULD strike. 


See your insurance counselor from your 
Farm Bureau for information about this cover- 
age. Have him bring your complete personal 
survey of protection in your three companies 
to your home. 


Ooteran Feoador 
EXPLAINS 
Woney-Making 
SYSTEM 
of Fat Cattle 
PRODUCTION 


F YOU FEED year atter year, you 
can take the gamble out of cattle 
feeding. It 1s a matter of figuring. 
Just figure your profits on the dit- 
ference between your fat cattle sales 
and your feeder cattle costs in the same 
year. Keep about the same number of 
cattle on teed year after year. 

You can do this because there 1s al- 
ways a definite relationship between the 
price you pay for feeders and the price 
you get for fat cattle in July and Au- 
gust. 

Our 192-acre tarm is built almost en- 
tirely around cattle feeding. We also 
rent 120 acres which has no buildings 
and is operated only as a grain farm. 

The two large old barns on the farm 
we own were remodeled into feeding 
sheds. Now we have plenty of room to 
store hay and straw. 

Since the fall of 1937 we have con- 
tracted Texas calves through the Chi- 
cago Producers in July or August for 
October delivery. We like this way of 
getting calves. We also sell through 
the Chicago Producers. 

For three years we have been feeding 
from 150 to 200 heifers. They use 
more roughage, fatten faster, and finish 
quicker on less corn than steer calves. 

When the calves arrive in October 
they are kept in a shed for a few days 
to rest, and are given all the hay they 
will eat. In case the weather is nice as 
it was this year, they are turned out on 
pasture right away and left there. 

They run on pasture and through 
corn fields until the feed gets too short 
or until snow covers the ground. They 
are then started on silage which is in- 
creased until they are getting all they 
will eat. 


In addition to the corn silage, the 
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This is heart of Woods feeding plant. 
straw are stored in barn. 
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All hay 
Cattle have 


easy access to hay and barns are easy to bed. 

Silage and grain are fed in feed bunks on 

concrete floor. Back-scratcher made from trac- 
tor tire is shown at right. 


steers get a pound of protein daily 
(one-half pound with grass silage). 
They also are fed all the chopped hay 
they can eat from racks inside the sheds. 

All our calves run out through the 
winter as long as the fields stay frozen. 
We didn’t yard them last year until 
January. 

In the meantime, the lot of light 
weight heifers are kept on the same 
silage and linseed meal ration after 
the March sorting. 

They are fed silage until it is nearly 
all gone, about the last of April. We 
then supplement the silage with crushed 
ear corn until the silage is used up. 
At this time the cattle are getting all 
the corn they can eat. 

About May 5 the light weights are 
turned out on the pasture and fed 
corn once a day, just what they will 
clean up. This year we pastured 78 
head on 20 acres of sweet clover, alfalfa, 
and timothy mixture. 

From the time they were turned out, 
May 5, until June 20 they were fed 
corn once a day, averaging about five 
pounds per head. After June 20 the 
corn was increased to eight or 10 


A simple wooden ramp allows hogs to drink 

from cattle tank, saves up to 15 minutes c 

day. Wooden guard in tank keeps pigs, 
when smaller, from drowning. 


pounds, and linseed to one and a halt 
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They remained on pasture until Aug 
15 when they were placed in dry los 
and given a full feed of corn. 

On Sept. 6 we sorted out 39 of the 
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IN 1949/ 


A whole crop laid low by hail! And with these shattered stalks 
lie wasted man hours, all the hopes for profit from one of your major 


crops — unless your loss is protected by hail insurance. 


Invest now, 


before it’s too late, in a Country Mutual Fire hail insurance policy. 
Just a few dollars brings you the protection of the special percentage 


ayment plan, giving you greatest benefit when 
y : g yous 
damage is most severe. 


For example, if you insure 80 acres of a 
certain crop at $50.00 per acre (or $4000), 
you get the total amount of $4000 should total 
loss occur. If 50 per cent of the same crop is 
destroyed, you receive payment for $2000. So 
be certain to insure your crop for enough to pay 
your loss if hail SHOULD strike. 


See your insurance counselor from your 
Farm Bureau for information about this cover- 
age. Have him bring your complete personal 
survey of protection in your three companies 
to your home. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION 


ly of farmers, went down to Springfield 

to attend the hearing of House Bills 164 
and 165 of the Education Committee. 

The purpose behind this demonstration 
was to show to our representatives that the 
present laws are unjust and that the land 
grabbing and rush for filing petitions to add 
new districts by larger communities has 
reached the point where there must be im- 
mediate legislation to put a halt to this. 

However speaking against these bills was 
our own IAA. The reason given by Mr. 
Cox for opposing these bills seems to center 
around the idea that the IAA is on record 
as being in favor of a larger unit and elimi- 
nation of some of the smaller districts. 

Even if granted that the larger unit were 
preferable, which those attending seemed to 
think otherwise, it is the present law which 
allows the smaller communities in whole or 
part by no comsent or desire of their own 
to be absorbed into one of the surrounding 
larger units that we are greatly disturbed 
about. 

We left Springfield with the feeling that 
the IAA is not representing the views of the 
majority of its members in regard to these 
bills. 

I think that Mr. Cox as director of rural 
school relations would do well to give these 
bills and other similar bills which are about 
to be proposed a good deal of study and to 
make sure that the views he expresses are 
those of the members. 


0): March 8, 2500 people, consisting most- 


R. E. Trainor, 
Livingston County. 


Jobn K. Cox, IAA director of rural school 
relations, was well within the policy of the 
Association in the position he took~in the 
education committee in the General Assembly 
on March 8. The IAA was instrumental in 
securing passage of the Community Unit 
School District Act which carries a minimum 
population figure of 2,000. That population 
igure was considered necessary to insure a de- 
sirable minimum enrollment in the high school. 
The IAA School Report of 1944, a copy of 
which is being sent to Mr. Trainor, outlines 
on pages 35 and 36 the IAA position on 
House bill 164. Mr. Cox also represented 
the position of the IAA in opposing House 
bill 165. This bill requiring a separate favor- 
able vote in every high schoo] district or part 
thereof would have the effect of freezing small 
high schools. The IAA believes that the pro- 
vision for a separate rural and urban vote, 
now a part of the Community Act, seems to 
be good protection to rural people. 


FINE IDEA 


“4 FINE IDEA”, Mr. Frank Shuman, farm 

adviser, said when I suggested that the 
picture study of Clyde Miller at the IAA 
Co-op Training School be included with 
Clyde’s application to represent Illinois in 
the International Farm Youth Exchange proj- 
ect. 

Being elected to the co-op board, taking an 
active part in the entire school, and being 
named a finalist in the speaking contest, is 
typical in the life of Clyde Miller. Because 


of his forward stride in 4-H, FFA, and Rural 
Youth — both local and state — he was se- 
lected as our applicant for the farm youth 
exchange. 

Clyde was quite pleased to have had the 
opportunity to attend the co-op school. I 
think that everyone who attended, regards it 
as a valuable asset to their future community 
interest. 

Thanks so much for your picture study of 
Miller and the fine article. Keep your fingers 
crossed for him. 

Hubert J. Wetzel, 
Youth Assistant 
Whiteside County 


SEARCHING FOR G.lI.’s 


]) OES the Farm Bureau of your state pub- 
lish a magazine? In the November, 
1948 “Nation’s Agriculture’, on page 21, 
is an item about a German soldier. 

He, Willy Schafer, is trying to get in touch 
with nine American soldiers he set free in a 
woods near Bourbon, France, during the 
October, 1944, fighting. The German army 
was in retreat towards the last bridge over 
the Mosel River. Finding their way blocked, 
Schafer’s captain ordered him to, take the 
nine Americans and turn them over to the 
S. S. Brigade in the next village. Knowing 
that they would be executed, Schafer turned 
the nine prisoners loose and gave them their 
chance to escape. He later entered a hos- 
pital at St. Die, and thus evaded the S. S. 
himself. His notebook, (in which the nine 
wrote their names and addresses), was taken 
from him by the Russians, who captured him 
at Berlin. 

He, Willy Schafer, wrote to a religious 
organization at Topeka, asking aid for him- 
self and family, telling his story. An ac- 
count of it was published in a Topeka news- 
paper, and attracted my attention. 

Out of curiosity I wrote to him, and also 
sent him some aid. I have carried on cor- 
respondence with him for upwards of a year. 

They were all farm boys. If there is -a 
State Farm Bureau magazine in your state, 
with a “reader's column”, I wonder if this 
letter of mine, or a summary of it, could 
not be published. Perhaps this unusual 
matter would attract the attention of one 
who might know one of the nine. 


So much am I interested in finding and 
meeting a group of them, I would be willing 
to travel to almost any point in the United 
States next fall. 

My object is to inform them of Willy 
Schafer, and for them to read the letters 
that he has written to me. And so that they, 
themselves can give their former guard, a 
“helping hand”. 

I own a good-sized farm here, and the 
expense of such a trip would be the “least 
of my worries”. 


Norman Niccum 
Tecumseh, Kansas 


HOW MUCH LONGER 


MY opinion is there is nothing wrong with 
this country that the application of a 
few common sense rules of good business or 
good farming will not cure. Mr. Hoover has 
recommended some very essential and drastic 


changes to our president, but I don't think 
any man, or should I say politician, is going 
to eliminate his so-called loyal supporters. 
There is no doubt that your money and 
mine is being wasted at record speed.’ I am 
sure if some sincere effort were made to 
operate the federal government, as any sen- 
sible business man or farmer operates his 
business, our taxes could be greatly reduced. 


At the present high level of taxes and 
other essential expenses of farming and busi- 
ness, the government is fast removing the in- 
centive for an individual] to accumulate any 
property. I*speak from the standpoint of a 
farmer in debt for a farm, but I can also recog- 
nize the similarity of my position to that of any 
other small businessman. During the last years 
of high grain and livestock prices, it has been 
impossible for me to put any amount into 
needed improvements or equipment and still 
a a reduction of the debt against my 
and. 

Perhaps I expect too much but I know that 
I and my family have not indulged in any 
excess of high living or extensive travel, yet 
it becomes increasingly hard to carry out that 
great American heritage of owning and pay- 
ing for your own farm or home. I am not 
asking for help from the government except 
in the sense that by using a little common 
sense, my tax load would be lightened. 

As I see it all veterans, labor groups and 
others who would seek more and more 
government service for the individual, should 
stop and take another look. Are these people 
so different from the rest of us that they can- 
not see the tax load they are wishing on us 
and our children? As for our president's 
recommendation of socialized medicine, I am 
against it in any way, shape, or form. I have 
no quarrel with our local doctors or hospitals. 
In our county we have our own county hos- 
pital to take care of the poor and needy 
to which all of the doctors contribute their 
time and skill. Let us keep our Blue Cross 
and similar organizations, but let us keep it 
local and voluntary. 

I think we should follow our own noses 
and not the pattern of socialistic Britain, who 
I understand we are helping to support. I 
recognize the need for government spending 
and supervision in certain fields, but let us 
keep our government out of competition with 
private business. In our administration of the 
European Recovery. Plan let us remember this 
that we hold the aces, that we are Americans 
and that just a little horse sense could easily 
be the best foreign policy in the world. 

In this letter I am only trying to give you 
my opinion of the things I feel we can do to 
keep our country free and great. The war is 
over and now is the time for us to use our 
heads, keep our powder dry, and put our 
financial house in order. 


T. M. Stevens 
Champaign County 


ON THE BEAM 


WEVE been having such an interesting time 
out here in Whiteside Rural Youth that 
I can’t let this opportunity go by without 
telling you about it. Our Rural Youth feels 
rather proud of its record in the recent CROP 
drive. (Rural Youth carried the responsibility 
of this program) We finished second in the 
state with 12,000 bushels of corn and $4,000 
in cash. It was a lot of work but if it helps 
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Holding certificates that prove they know their dairying are competing youngsters sponsored by the Litchfield Dairy Club. 


Left to right 


(first row) Douglas, Schmidt, Hartke, Grosenheider, Wolf, Durbin, Seivers, Blankenship, Jones, Hampton, Peterson; (second row) Hart- 
ke, Schmidt, Green, Saunders, Bierbaum, Brachear, Jones, Leitschuh, Watson, Ploczizka; (third row) Lay, Frerichs, Bowles, Bishop, Wer- 


some one who is less fortunate than we our 
work was not lost effort. 

Our local club, (Prophetstown-Tampico 
Warriors) had a one-act play and won county 
honors, permitting us to go to the district 
festival. There we received a “B” rating but 
we certainly have been having an “A” time 
with it at home. We've been giving it at 
the school districts around Prophetstown, 
taking over the entire program of the evening, 
giving the play, piano selections, singing, 
and an exhibition of square dancing, and then 
opening the square dancing up to the parents. 

We had our annual semi-formal banquet 
and dance and we believe it was one of the 
nicest events we've ever had. We had 110 
at the dinner and at least 200 or more at the 
dance. Everything went like clock work. 

We did another interesting thing with our 
banquet. Several Rural Youthers said they 
wouldn’t come because they wouldn’t have 
dates. It was decided to have a “date bureau” 
set up. So with every newsletter that was 
sent out the young folks were asked whether 
or not they were coming to the banquet, and 
if they were coming dateless. If they. were, 
they answered questions about age, weight, 
height, etc. and a committee paired them off. 
We had good response and I believe they all 
had a nice evening. 

We are in the middle of a membership 
drive. Bowling and basketball games are 
on every week, and in March we are starting 
a series of discussions on Family Living. Our 
gang is quite active and believe me were 
having ourselves a time. 

George Matthews 
Whiteside County 


Three members of the IAA board of 
directors have been named to serve on 
committees of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. They are Homer Curtiss, Jo 
Daviess county, dairy; F. E. Morris, San- 
gamon, field crops; and Lyman Bunting, 
Edwards, alternate, poultry committee. 


The Midwest Training School for Farm 
Bureau officers and organization men will 
be held at the Game Lodge in the Black 
Hills, South Dakota, June 5-8. 


APRIL. 1949 


ner, Slighton, Skinner, Hampton. 


“Master Dairyman” 


man” FFA and 4-H Club members 

around Litchfield in Montgomery 
county really mean what they say. Be- 
cause the boys and girls must pursue 
a rigorous course of instruction before 
they can be considered top dairymen. 

The Litchfield Dairy Club puts the 
boys through their dairying degrees in 
one of the most unusual farming clubs 
in the state. Points are given and titles 
awarded with prizes for skills shown in 
dairy practice. The project was formu- 
lated by Farm Adviser Earl Peterson and 


T CLAIM the title of “Master Dairy- 


Raise $170,000 
For 4-H Club Fund 


LMOST $170,000 had been contrib- 
uted to the 4-H state camp fund as of 
March 1. 

A 10-year campaign to raise $1,000,000 
to develop four camps for 4-H members 
as started in 1945, with F. H. Mynard, 
assistant 4-H state leader in charge. 4-H 
members themselves are raising $500,- 
000, half of the goal. About 12,000 
4-H’ers attended district or county camps 
in 1948. 

The undesignated fund from larger 
donors is growing fast, Mynard says. It 
now stands at just under $33,500. Con- 
tributions can also be assigned to any of 
the four camps. The Memorial camp 
fund now stands at $83,300, Camp Shaw- 
waw-nas-see at $46,500, the western 
camp at $1,800, and southern camp at 
$2,900. 


is Top Award 


the ag instructor at Litchfield high school 
last year. 

When a student receives 30 points he 
gets his first degree and title of “Cub 
Dairyman” then successively as he ac- 
cumulates points he becomes a junior 
dairyman, Sricyenain, and finally, a master 
dairyman. 

Points are awarded for such things as 
showing in fairs, placing in fairs, ais 4 
ing of productions and breeding records, 
testing herds, taking care of animals, and 
talking for five minutes on any phase 
of dairying. 


PRODUCERS’ CROP IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice of Special Stockholders Meeting 
Saturday, April 23, 1949 


Notice is hereby given of a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Producers Crop Im- 
provement Association. to be held in the Audi- 
torium of the Piper ciy High School, Piper City. 
Ill., on Saturday. April 23rd, 1949, at 1:30 p.m.. 
for the purpose of considering and acting upon 
a proposed amendment of the articles of incor- 

ration, changing the name of the Association. 
Rondoulen the purposes for which it is formed. 
to include among other things the handling of 
seeds of all kinds, to provide for nine directors. 
one to be elected at large to hold for a term 
of one year and eight to be divided into two 
classes and to hold for alternating two year 
terms; to increase the authorized capital to 
100,000 shares of first preferred stock of the 
par value of $10.00 per share; 100.000 shares of 
second preferred stock, of the par value of 
$10.00 per share: 250,000 shares of Class “B’ 
preferred stock of no value and 100,000 
shares of common stock of no par value; to 
consider and act upon a proposed amendment 
of the by-laws of the Corporation, including an 
amendment dividing the territ served by the 

ciation into 8 districts and providing that 
ene director shall be elected from each such 
district; and if the foregoing are approved, to 
elect nine directors, and for the transaction of 
such other business as may come before the 


meeting. 
(Signed): GUY K. GEE, Secretary 
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with nine American soldiers he set free in a 
near Bourbon, France, during the 
October, 1944, fighting. The German army 
was in retreat towards the last bridge over 
the Mosel River. Finding their way blocked, 
Schafer's captain ordered him to take the 
nine Americans and turn them over to the 
Knowing 
that they would be executed, Schafer turned 
the nine prisoners loose and gave them their 
chance to escape. He later entered a ho»- 
pital at St. Die, and thus evaded the S. S$ 
himself. His notebook, (in which the nine 
wrote their names and addresses), was taken 
from him by the Russians, who captured him 
at Berlin 
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At the present high level of taxes and 
other essential expenses of farming and busi- 
ness, the government is fast removing the in 
centive for an individual] to accumulate any 
property. I speak from the standpoint of a 
tarmer in debt for a farm, but I can also recog- 
nize the similarity of my position to that of any 
other small businessman. During the last years 
of high grain and livestock prices, it has been 
impossible for me to put any amount into 
needed improvements or equipment and still 
maintain a reduction of the debt against my 
land. 


Perhaps I expect too much but I know that 
I and my family have not indulged in any 
excess of high living or extensive travel, yet 
it becomes increasingly hard to carry out that 
great American heritage of owning and pay 
ing for your own farm or home. I am not 
asking for help from the government except 
in the sense that by using a little common 
sense, my tax load would be lightened. 

As I see it all vetcrans, labor groups and 
others who would seek more and more 
government service for the individual, should 
stop and take another look. Are these people 
so different from the rest of us that they can- 
not sce the tax load they are wishing on us 
and our children? As for our president's 
recommendation of socialized medicine, I am 
against it in any way, shape, or form. I have 
no quarrel with our local doctors or hospitals. 
In our county we have our own county hos- 
pital to take care of the poor and needy 
to which «all of the doctors contribute their 
time and skill. Let us keep our Blue Cross 
and similar organizations, but let us keep it 
local and voluntary. 


1 think we should follow our own noses 
ind not the pattern of socialistic Britain, who 
1 understand we are helping to support. 1 
recognize the necd for government spending 
ind supervision in certain fields, but let us 
keep our government out of competition with 
private business. In our administration of the 
European Recovery Plan Ict us remember this 
that we hold the aces, that we are Americans 
and that just a little horse sense could easily 
be the best foreign policy in the world 

In this letter I am only trying to give you 
my opinion of the things I feel we can do to 
keep our country free and great. The war is 
over and now is the time for us to use our 
heads, keep our powder dry, and put our 
financial house in order 

T. M. Stevens 
Champaign County 


ON THE BEAM 


\\: VE been having such an interesting time 
out here in Whiteside Rural Youth that 
I can't let this opportunity go by without 
telling you about it. Our Rural Youth feels 
rather proud of its record in the recent CROP 
drive. (Rural Youth carried the responsibility 
of this program) We finished second in the 
state with 12,000 bushels of corn and $4,000 
in cash. It was a lot of work but if it helps 
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Holding certificates that prove they know their dairying are competing youngsters sponsored by the Litchfield Dairy Club. Left to right 
(first row) Douglas, Schmidt, Hartke, Grosenheider, Wolf, Durbin, Seivers, Blankenship, Jones, Hampton, Peterson; (second row) Hart- 
ke, Schmidt, Green, Saunders, Bierbaum, Brachear, Jones, Leitschuh, Watson, Ploczizka; (third row) Lay, Frerichs, Bowles, Bishop, Wer- 


some one who is less fortunate than we our 
work was not lost effort. 

Our local club,  (Prophetstown-Tampic 
Warriors) had a one-act play and won county 
honors, permitting us to go to the district 
festival. There we received a ‘‘B” rating but 
we certainly have been having an “A” time 
with it at home. We've been giving it at 
the school districts around Prophetstown, 
taking over the en:ire program of the evening, 
viving the play, piano selections, singing, 
and an exhibition of square dancing, and then 
opening the square dancing up to the parents 

We had our annual semi-formal banquet 
and dance and we believe it was one of the 
nicest events we've ever had. We had 110 
at the dinner and at least 200 or more at the 
dance. Everything went like clock work 

We did another interesting thing with our 
banquet. Several Rural Youthers said they 
wouldn't come because they wouldn't havc 
dates. It was decided to have a “date bureau’ 
set up. So with every newsletter that was 
sent out the young folks were asked whether 
or not they were coming to the banquet, and 
if they were coming dateless. If they were, 
they answered questions about age, weight, 
height, etc. and a committee paired them off 
We had good response and I believe they al! 
had a nice evening. 

We are in the middle of a membership 
drive. Bowling and basketball games are 
on every week, and in March we are starting 
a series of discussions on Family Living. Our 
gang is quite active and believe me were 
having ourselves a time. 

George Matthews 
Whiteside County 


Three members of the IAA board of 
directors have been named to serve on 
committees of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. They are Homer Curtiss, Jo 
Daviess county, dairy; F. E. Morris, San- 
gamon, field crops; and Lyman Bunting, 
Edwards, alternate, poultry committec. 


The Midwest Training School for Farm 
Bureau officers and organization men will 
be held at the Game Lodge in the Black 
Hills, South Dakota, June 5-8. 
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“Master Dairvman” is Top Award 


O CLAIM the title of “Master Dairy- 

man” FFA and 4-H Club members 

around Litchtield in 
county really mean what they say. Be 
cause the boys and girls must pursuc 
a rigorous course of 
they can be considered top dairymen. 

The Litchfield Dairy Club puts the 
boys through their dairying degrees in 
one of the most unusual farming clubs 
in the state. Points are given and titles 
awarded with prizes for skills shown in 
dairy practice. The project was formu- 
lated by Farm Adviser Earl Peterson and 
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Raise $170,000 
For 4-H Club Fund 


LMOST $170,000 had been contrib 

uted to the 4-H state camp fund as of 
LM March 1. 

A 10-year campaign to raise $1,000,000 
to develop four camps for 4-H members 
as started in 1945, with F, H. Mynard. 
assistant 4-H state leader in charge. 4-H 
members themselves are raising $500,- 
000, half of the goal. About 12.001 
4-H’ers attended district or county 
in 1948. 

The undesignated fund from 
donors is growing fast. Mynard says 
now stands at just under $33,500. Con- 
tributions can also be assigned to any of 
the four camps. The Memorial camy 
fund now stands at $83,300, € amp Shaw- 
waw-nas-see at $46,500, the western 
camp at $1,800, and southern camp at 
$2.900. 
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PRODUCERS’ CROP IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Special Stockh 
Saturday. April 


Notice is hereby given of a special mee 
of the stockholders of the Producers’ Cror 
provement Association. to be held in the A 
torium of the Piper City High School, Piper C 
IH., on Saturday. April 23rd. 1949. at 1:30 
for the purpose of considering and acting 
a proposed amendment of the articles of 
poration. changing the name of the Associ 
broadening the purposes { 
to include among other 
seeds of all kinds, to provide 
one to be elected at large to hold 
of one year and eight to be divided 
classes and to hold for alternating 
terms: to increase the authori 
100,000 shares of first preferred 
par value of $10.00 per share; 100.( 
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EARLY 12 million more dollars 
for members’ milk, with a three 
per cent increase in consumers’ 
consumption, and 556 more mem- 
bers is the success story for Pure 

Milk Association in 1948, said President 
Wilbur J. Swayer in addressing 2500 
members attending the 24th annual PMA 
meeting at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
March 12. 

Members of Pure Milk Association, 
largest milk cooperative supplying Chi- 
cagoland’s milk, having 14,549 dairy 
farmer members, poured into Chicago 
from Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Michigan to take part in the annual meet- 
ing of their organization. 

W. E. Winn, Richmond, IIl., treasurer, 
reported that the increase in net worth of 
Pure Milk Association for 1948 was 
$164,901.93, making the total net worth 
of the Association $2,229,891.45. 

R. P. Alexander, comptroller, reported 
that Association finances were audited 
and certified by the Illinois Agricultural 
Auditing Association. 

F. J. Knox, director of sales, gave a 
detailed report on the pounds of milk 
sold during 1948 by Pure Milk Associa- 
tion. There was an increase of 4,115,047 
pounds over 1947 and an increased value 
of $11,763,549.02 over 1947. ‘For 1948 
the average price per hundredweight was 
$4.73 which is the best price in the his- 
tory of the Chicago milk market,” Knox 
said. “A total of 350,373,795 pounds 
of milk, representing 20 per cent of Pure 
Milk Association members’ 1948 produc- 
tion, was handled directly by the Asso- 
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Talking over IAA Rec- 
ord award for gen- 
eral editorial excel- 
lence are left to right: 
George E£. Metzger, 
secretary of organ- 
ization and informa- 
tion, Creston Foster, 
editor; and Jim Thom- 
son, assistant editor. 
The IAA Record Is 
edited by the public- 
ity department which 
is under the super- 
vision of Secretary 
Metzger. 


ciation. This milk originated in the 
Association-owned plants,’ Knox said. 

The location and pounds of milk han- 
dled by Pure Milk Association plants are 
as follows: Chicago, Ill. 15,894,668; 
Gary, Ind. 12,369,647; Hinckley, III. 
20,327,140; Kankakee, Ill. 18,982,223; 
Kansasville, Wis. 42,067,762; Lisle, III. 
12,055,210; Mazon, Ill. 10,850,259; Or- 
fordville, Wis. 22,346,090; Richmond, 
Ill. 21,021,076; Salem, Wis. 20,613,005; 
Sharon, Wis. 14,551,934, or a total vol- 
ume handled by all PMA plants of 211,- 
079,014 pounds. 

In his address A. H. Lauterbach, gen- 
eral manager of Pure Milk Association, 
was emphatic in stating the Association's 
Opposition to oleomargarine being al- 
lowed to use the yellow color of butter in 
imitation of butter. Lauterbach stated 
that dairymen had no objection to the 
removal of taxes on oleomargarine but 
definitely were opposed to oleomargarine 
being allowed to masquerade as butter. 

Mrs. Haven Smith, vice president of 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau, spoke on the 
“Values of Rural Living”. 

Dr. J. O. Christianson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, gave the principal ad- 
dress of the afternoon, speaking on the 
subject, ““Re-Discovering America.” 


FARM BUREAU INSTITUTE 

The American Farm Bureau Institute 
for the training of Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion men from throughout the nation will 
be held at the University of Illinois Aug. 
15-19. 


N award for general excellence in the 
field of industrial and association 
magazine editing for 1948 has been won 
by THE ILLINOIs AGRICULTURAL AsSsO- 
CIATION RECORD, official state Farm 
Bureau publication. 

Winners of the contest, sponsored by 
the Industrial Editors Association of Chi- 
cago, were announced last month. The 
contest drew entries from 22 states. 

Magazines were graded on three points 
—(1) presentation of editorial matter; 
(2) improvement over 1947; and (3) 
appearance. The IAA scored 46 out of 
a possible 50 points in the first category, 
9.5 out of 30 in improvement, and 16 
out of 20 in appearance. Average im- 


provement grade was 7. The RECORD 
was given a total grade of 71.5 per cent. 
Average for all entries was 64 per cent. 

An award in the form of a finely 
etched engraving was presented to IAA 
REcorD Editor Creston Foster. 


Market Your Wool by 
Two Co-op Methods 


WO alternate methods of marketing 
your 1949 wool clip are being of- 
fered through the Facilities of the 
Illinois Wool Marketing Associa- 

tion, according to manager Dale Rouse. 
Illinois Wool Marketing Association is 
an affiliate of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

First, the grower who wishes to market 
his wool on the basis of grade and quality 
may do so; and second, the wool grower 
who wishes to sell his wool outright at 
shearing time may do so. 

Under the first or consignment method, 
the grower delivers his wool to the rep- 
resentative of the Illinois Wool Market- 
ing Association in the county where he 
lives. This man will weigh the wool, 
mark it for shipment and will then issue 
a receipt covering the weight of the wool. 
It is then shipped to the Association’s 
warehouse at Paris in Edgar county where 
it will be graded. 

Under the second or purchase method 
there is provided a daily cash market for 
wool based on average market quotations 
prevailing at the time. These prices are 
subject to change at any time and will 
be based upon clear, native fleece wool 
with discounts applied to wools carryin 
burrs, chaff, haystems, and seeds, bla 
and gray wools, and the short staple lamb 
and fed wools. 
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d it’s BLUE SEAL! 


of 
the 
one FOR LARGER, STRONGER LITTERS 
oat Small litters and slow starters never catch up. It’s no secret that BLUE SEAL Pig and Sow 


Supplement makes healthier, huskier pigs—and more of them! Get your pigs off to a flying 
rket start with highly-fortified Pig and Sow Supplement for both the sow and the litter. 


FOR FASTER GAINS 


l’s no secret that BLUE SEAL Feeds have that pound-producing punch that sends pigs off to 
market early. Feed Pig and Sow Supplement until the pigs reach 75 pounds—then shift to Hog 
Supplement or Pasture Supplement to finish the job early. 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 


Early marketing brings top prices. It’s no secret that large healthy litters fed the BLUE SEAL 
way will get those early-market premiums—and will cost less per pound to produce! Lower 
production costs coupled with higher market prices mean greater profits for you. Good news 
travels fast. Feed BLUE SEAL from start to finish! 


These feeds are distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Before a map of Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association districts students and teachers 
In the Mclean county short course for young 
farm leaders discuss marketing. Left to 
right: Donald Vance; L. H. Henninger, man- 
ager, Mclean County Livestock Marketing 
Association; Gene Tyner; H. W. Trautmann, 
manager, Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, IAA RECORD 


Counties! Please Copy 


McLean Builds Reserve of Leader 
Material By Training Young Farmers 


in Co-op Operations 


CLEAN is a big county. It has 

more than 4,100 Farm Bureau 

members. Its soil is rich and its 

crops are abundant, Its farmers 

are progressive and loyal to their 
organization. 

So McLean might be expected to come 
up with an idea now and then — a 
pace-setter for other Farm Bureaus. And 
through the years this often has hap- 
pened. But several weeks ago they put 
into effect an idea that probably will 
have lasting results for years to come. 

One day Asa B. Culp, county organi- 
zation director, sat in his office thinking 
about two things which, when put to- 
gether, troubled him. Farm Bureau mem- 
bership had risen over 4,000 and more 
than 150 farmers in the county were 
sitting on boards of directors of farm 
organizations. 

“How,” “A. B.” reasoned, ‘can new 
members of these boards of directors do 
the right thing for the 4,000 unless they 
are properly trained or informed?” The 
answer appeared to be — conduct a 
course of training for future McLean 
county farm leaders. 

A. B. took his proposal to the Farm 
Bureau board of directors. They were 
enthusiastic about it and voted funds 
to help conduct it. Next he got financial 
backing from the Service Company, Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Production Credit As- 
sociation, Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Bloomington, the Country Insurance 
Companies, the County Livestock and 
Locker Companies, and the REA. 

Farm Bureau township representatives 
were allowed to select three promising 
young men each from the age bracket 
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25-35 to attend the school, and for each 
$25 contributed each co-op was allowed 
to select one student to attend the school 
each Thursday for five weeks. 

The five session course ended March 
17 and was reported a huge success. At- 
tendance was unusually high at all ses- 
sions. Farm Bureau leaders in the county 
carried the course one step further by tak- 
ing all with high siicistencs records to 
Chicago for visits to the IAA offices, the 
Board of Trade, Stock Yards, etc. 


One hundred thirty students were 
chosen for the courses of instruction 
which included a history of farm organi- 
zation and its causes; the development of 
Farm Bureau; farm prices and farm price 
supports; the history, development, prob- 
lems, and philosophy of farm coopera- 
tives; an outline of the organization and 
functions of such loan organizations as 
Production Credit and Federal Farm 
Loan; and a study of the problems of 
farmers without electricity and what they 
did to get it through the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 


Among those who took part in con- 
ducting the course and instructing the 
students were officers and management 
of Farm Bureau, county cooperatives, 
farm loan organizations, the REA, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and the 
University of Illinois. Representing the 
IAA were G. E. Metzger, secretary of or- 
ganization and information; L. L. Colvis, 
secretary of marketing; Sam Russell, di- 
rector of livestock marketing; O. D. 
Brissenden, director of organization. 

Other speakers included Dr. L. F. 
Stice of the department of agricultural 


L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of marketing, em- 
phasizes a point during his talk on general 
farm marketing problems before a session 
of the McLean County Farm Bureau’s school 
to promote farm organization leadership. 


economics, University of Illinois; Dr. 
Frank Gougler, retired produce market- 
ing director for IAA; Everett Read, Jo 
Daviess county, longtime state REA 
leader; and H. W. Trautmann, manager 
of Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, an IAA affiliate. 


COME TO THE FAIR 


AUGUST 12 TO 21 

The 1949 Illinois State Fair will be 
held Aug. 12-21, according to Roy E. 
Yung, state director of agriculture. It 
will be Illinois’ 93rd fair. 

Work already has been begun on this 
year’s exposition which calls for the en- 
largement of many exhibitor facilities, 
particularly those dealing with livestock. 


334 ELEVATORS 

There are 334 farmers’ elevators 
in Illinois serving 407 communities and 
they paid about four million dollars in 
patronage refunds the past year, accord- 
ing to Lawrence Farlow, Bloomington, 
secretary of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Illinois. 
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Send entries to Picture Editor, [AA Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
il, Ill. Entries are judged on originality, clearness, and interest. If you 
wish print returned enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. Avoid 
shots of persons merely looking at camera. Best picture receives $5. 
Others published receive $1. 


FARM BUREAU FOLKS 
IN PICTURES 


These sad-faced pups, 
owned by Paul Eas- 
ton, Christian county, 
whine in dismay as 
their mother disap- 
pears down the road 
on the way to town 
with her master. 


Wanda (left) and Corrine Sumner of Jef- 

ferson county pose before the tomb of the 

Unknown Soldier during visit to Arlington, 
Va. 


Lee Schippert, 9, Iroquois county, is a study 
in relaxed reading. 


Bobby Leman, Woodford county, tries out 
telephone in jeep owned by aunt, Marjorie 
Leman. 


John L. Roll blows out his first birthday 
candle. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
H. Roll. Roll is a former Greene county 


eS farm adviser. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Winner of our $5 picture award When the Jordan family of Vermilion coun- 

this month are the Ted Biers- ty held a reunion of the clan last summer, 

mas of Cook county. This shot this group congregated in Douglas Park, 

of their son David peeking into Danville, for a Sunday school service con- 

a@ coop through a hole in a ducted by one of the family. This group 

fence has action, interest and represents five farm families and one im- 
originality. plement dealer. 
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Before a map of Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association districts students and teachers 
In the Mclean county short course for young 
farm leaders discuss marketing. Left to 
right: Donald Vance; L. H. Henninger, man- 
ager, Mclean County Livestock Marketing 
Association; Gene Tyner; H. W. Trautmann, 
manager, Illinois Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, IAA RECORD 
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McLean Builds Reserve of Leader 
Material By Training Young Farmers 


in Co-op Operations 


CLEAN 1s a big county. It has 
more than 4,100 Farm Bureau 
members. Its soil is rich and ¢ts 
crops are abundant, Its farmérs 
are progressive and loyal to thei: 


USo McLean might be expected to come 
up with an idea now and then a 
pace-setter for other Farm Bureaus. And 
through the years this, often has hap- 
But several weeks ago they put 


pened. 
an idea that probably will 


into. effect 
have lasting results for years to ome. 

One day Asa B. Culp, county, organ: 
zation director, sat in his office thinking 
about two things which, when put to- 
gether, troubled him. Farm Bureau mem 
bership had risen over 4,000 and more 
than 150 farmers -in the county were 
sitting on boards of directors of farm 
organizations. 

“How.” “A. B.” reasoned, “can new 
members of these boards of directors do 
the right thing for the 4,000 unless they 
are properly trained or informed ?”’ The 
answer appeared to be conduct a 
course of training for future McLean 
county farm leaders. 

A. B. took his proposal to the- Farm 
Bureau board of ee They were 
enthusiastic about it and voted funds 
to help conduct it. Next he got financial 
backing from the Service Company, Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Production Credit As- 
sociation, Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Bloomington, the Country Insurance 
Companies, the County Livestock and 
Locker Companies, and the REA. 

Farm Bureau township representatives 
were allowed to select three promising 
young men each from the age bracket 
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25-35 to attend the school, and tor each 
$25 contributed each co-op was allowed 
to select one student to attend the school 
each Thursday for five wecks. 

The five session course ended March 
17 and was reported a huge success. At- 
tendance was unusually high at all ses- 
sions. Farm Bureau leaders in the county 
carried the course one step further by tak- 
ing all with high attendance records to 
Chicago for visits to the IAA offices, the 
Board of Trade, Stock Yards, etc. 


One hundred thirty students werc 
chosen for the courses of instruction 
which included a history of farm organi- 
zation and its causes; the development of 
Farm Bureau; farm prices and farm price 
supports; the history, development, prob- 
lems, and philosophy of farm coopera- 
tives; an outline of the organization and 
functions of such loan organizations as 
Production Credit and Federal Farm 
Loan: and a study of the problems of 
farmers without electricity and what they 
did to get it through the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 


Among those who took part in con- 
ducting the course and instructing the 
students were officers and management 
of Farm Bureau, county cooperatives. 
farm Joan organizations, the REA, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and the 
University of Illinois. Representing the 
IAA were G. E. Metzger, secretary of or- 
ganization and information; L. L. Colvis, 
secretary of marketing; Sam Russell. di- 
rector of livestock marketing: O. D. 
Brissenden, director of organization. 

Other speakers included Dr. L. F. 
Stice of the department of agricultural 


L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of marketing, em- 
phasizes a point during his talk on general 
farm marketing problems before a session 
of the Mclean County Farm Bureau's school 
to promote farm organization leadership. 


economics, University of Illinois; Dr 
Frank Gougler, retired producé market 
ing director for IAA; Everett Read, Jc 
Daviess county, longtime state REA 
leader; and H. W. Trautmann, manager 
of Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, an IAA affiliate. 


COME TO THE FAIR 
AUGUST 12 TO 21 


The 1949 IHlinois State Fair will be 
held Aug. 12-21, according to Roy E 
Yung, state director of agriculture. It 
will be Ilinois’ 93rd fair. 

Work already has been begun on this 
year’s exposition which calls for the en- 
largement of many exhibitor facilities. 
particularly those dealing with livestock 


334 ELEVATORS 


There are 334 farmers’ elevators 
in Illinois serving 407 communities and 
they paid about four million dollars in 
patronage refunds the past year, accord- 
ing to Lawrence Farlow, Bloomington. 
secretary of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Illinois. 
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gee Rural Youth Activitiessumm 
Re. 2253)" Sa 


WO members of our State Rural 
Youth Committee represented Rural 
Youth at the Springfield Farm Bu- 
reau leaders meeting March 4, They 
were: Doreen Marti, Bond, who is 
also on the national committee; and Bob 
Sievers, Rock Island. They were inter- 
ested greatly in their first meeting since 
election to the IAA State Committee. 

Impressive to them was the democratic 
way in which Farm Bureau subjects were 
discussed by Farm Bureau leaders from 
all over Illinois. Such topics as the long- 
range farm program, the financing of co- 
operatives, and road problems were 
brought close to them by men who have 
been at the center of activities relating to 
these outstanding issues. 

Becoming acquainted with the prob- 
lems of agriculture and a firsthand con- 
tact with leaders and with methods of 
discussing the problems helps to build 
democratic Sealeeship for Rural Youth 
and for Farm Bureau in general. This 
privilege of attending leaders meetings 
is appreciated by the Rural Youth Com- 
mittee, 

From many groups comes news of re- 
ports by Rural Youth, FFA, and 4-H 
members to county Farm Bureau boards 
and to annual meetings of the Co-op 
Training Course held during Farm and 
Home Week in Urbana. . Such follow-up 
by alert young men who attended the 
CTC and by the cooperating Farm 
Bureaus is to be complimented. The re- 
sults will mean much for the future ad- 
vancement of agriculture and the growth 
in leadership ability of the young men. 


Youth Under AFBF 


The most recent big event on the na- 
tional level for Rural Youth was the 
AFBF Rural Youth conference held at 
Kentucky Dam State Park, Gilbertsville, 
Kentucky, March 7-9. While designed 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
Young Peoples Activities 


for state leaders of youth on the state 
level and for state committee members 
and presidents, Rural Youth leaders in 
counties will be interested in the event. 
This conference set up for the purpose of 
guiding the program of Rural Youth was 
under three general headings of: Or- 
ganization, Education, and Recreation. 


As a background for the three themes 
mentioned above was the presentation 
of Farm Bureau philosophy by Roger 
Fleming, director AFBF, Washington 
office, Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, Associ- 
ated Women, AFBF, and Frank Pierce, 
California Farm Bureau. 


Mrs. Sewell addressed the conference 
on two different occassions. One of her 
talks dealt with citizenship as it relates to 
Rural Youth in which pointers were 
given for the National Rural Youth Talk 
Meet which will be held in December. 
The general topic for this Talk Meet will 
be, “‘Rural Youth Citizenship in a Demo- 
cratic Government.” 


She pointed out that there are four 
pillars of government: (1), alert in- 
formed citizenship, (2) a simple plan 
of government, (3) team work in ad- 
ministration, and (4), a plan for future 
growth. For reading material she sug- 
gested Decline: and Fall of Rome by 
Gibbons. Mrs. Sewell said this book 
points to five factors which led to the fall 
of Rome: Increase of divorce, excessive 
taxation, craze for pleasure, huge arma- 
ment programs and decay of religion. 

She challenged all present to be proud 
of their citizenship. She pointed out that 
delegates should carry back to their state 


IAA Vice President 
Floyd EE. Morris 
(right), Sangamon 
county, chats with Ru- 
ral Youthers Bob 
Stevens, Rock Island, 
and Dorreen Marti, 
Bond, following Farm 
Bureau leaders meet- 
ing they attended re- 
cently in Springfield. 


organizations the things which they want 
to have happen and ideas of ways to 
prevent what they don’t want to have 
happen, a realization that legislation must 
protect both producer and consumer alike 
and that to be effective, Rural Youth 
must build an action organization. 

Some of the ideas emphasized by Frank 
Pierce in his talk upon public relations 
should be of interest to Rural Youth 
members, especially those who are public 
relations officers in their groups. ‘The 
effect of our activities on others and 
others’ activities on us is public rela- 
tions,” said Pierce. He pointed out that 
the public relations director should be 
as Close as possible to the chief executive. 
He said further that good public relations 
leads us to accept the truth rather than 
shy away from it. 

Roger Fleming drew much attention in 
his speech entitled, “Relationship of 
Government and Farm Bureau.” He 
pointed out that congressmen are the only 
hope of control of freedom in our 
government. He challenged his audience 
to return to their communities and be 
participating members in their farm or- 
ganizations and in the life of our govern- 
ment, A question and answer period 
following his address brought forth many 
more questions than there was time for 
discussion. He said that Rural Youth 
groups would be safe as they work in 
their local counties if they will plan their 
activities in harmony with the AFBF 
resolutions. 

Mimeographed copies of the addresses 
and discussions will soon be available 
for distribution. If your county group 
desires copies you many contact the office 
of the Department of Young People’s 
Activities. 


County Activities 


Sangamon passed a resolution March 
10 promoting Standard time. After dis- 
cussion it was decided to send the reso- 
lution to all mayors of all towns and to 
publishers of all newspapers.in Sanga- 
mon County. This action is in harmony 
with the action of many county Farm 
Bureau annual meetings. 

“Cancer” was the theme for Knox's 
educational feature, March 1. The speaker 
was Dr. Alexander M. Burke, M.D., 
District Health Officer. _ 

A good job of publicity brought out an 
attendance of 315 Rural Youthers to 
Henry’s annual banquet, March 5. Ray- 
mond Johnson and Florence Staley are 
given credit for an outstanding publicity 
program. 
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30 BILLION 


GALLONS 
of 
Gasoline in America® 


MEANS NOTHING 


—If you're out of fuel at 
planting time! 


A word to the wise—now is the time to fill your farm storage with 
fuel—and keep it filled during the farming season which is just around 
the corner. With many of our farmers working around the clock to 
complete their spring planting, the daily need for fuel for farming 
becomes tremendous. 

For many, it narrows down to a race against time. 

Safeguard yourself during the peak season of farm work by keeping 
your farm storage filled with fuel. 

See Your Salesman who drives the Blue and White Truck. 


Let’s keep our farm storage FILLED! 


The Amount of Gasoline Used in U.S. in 1948. 
This announcement is made in behalf of the 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


ALUE of crop hail protection in 
Country Mutual Fire Company, IIli- 
nois Farm Bureau members’ own 
company, is well demonstrated in a 
report just completed on 1948 figures. 


Country Fire paid out in 1948 a total 
of $3,451,000 to Farm Bureau members 
who suffered losses on their crops which 
were covered by growing crop hail in- 
surance. This was almost six times as 
much as the losses in 1947 and set a new 
all-time record for the company. 


The 1948 experience, however, has 
not impaired the splendid financial 
standing of Country Fire, D. L. Achen- 
bach, manager, points out. Adequate 


reserves have been set up from year to 
year to meet emergencies and reinsurance 
is carried to offset storms of catastrophic 
proportions. 


Yes, Country Fire was able to stand 
up under these record-breaking losses, but 
think what nearly three and one-half mil- 
lion dollars in lost income would have 
meant to the farmers of Illinois if they 
had not had insurance protection. 

Because of the widespread hail dam- 
age, the cost to the Company, includ- 
ing operating and adjusting expense, was 
111 per cent of the $4,119,625 premium 
received in 1948. This means that no 
dividend can be paid on the 1948 crop 
hail business, but on the other hand, no 
rate increase is being considered, even in 
the areas where the most serious storms 
occurred, 

The policyholder who has carried in- 
surance in Country Fire every year from 
1939 through 1948 has received an aver- 
age dividend of 26.3 per cent on all 
crop hail premiums paid. 


Veteran Feeder Explains Money-Making 
System of Fat Cattle Production 


(Continued from page 18) 


best. They sold for $36.75, weighing 
800 pounds. The other 39 are still on 
feed and will be marketed soon. 

The calves last year cost $21.50 in 
the west. I now have 199 at home 
that cost $29 in the west. 

Does this method of feeding pay? 

Our Farm Bureau Farm Management 
records show that pasture feeding has 
shown a greater return for feed than 
dry lot feeding. 

These records also show that during 
the past seven years we have received 
$140 return for each $100 worth of 
feed. The average for all feeders 
keeping records was $123 for each 
$100 of feed. 

The sheds are kept bedded, but not 
the yards. The yards are cleaned out 
regularly. We have two silos, 14x40 
and 14x50, which were filled with grass 
silage this year. No preservatives were 
used. 

We have a large concrete feeding 
yard put in about 35 years ago. It is 
still in good condition. Silage and 
grain are fed in bunks on this floor, 
while the cattle in dry lot are fed hay 
in racks in the sheds. 

After they are yarded we feed them 
all the silage they will clean up, about 
19 or 20 pounds a day. In addition, 
they get a half pound of linseed or soy- 
bean meal, three or four pounds of 
alfalfa hay, and one-tenth pound of a 
simple mineral mixture. 


Then about the last of March we sort 
the heifers into two lots, lights and 
heavies, with about equal numbers in 
each. Then from the lighter lot we 
sort any that are not choice quality or 
that would tend to grow out rough, or 
lose their conformation on pasture. 
These are put with the heaviest lot. 

The heifers in the heavier lot are 
then fed smaller amounts of silage and 
greater amounts of ear corn for a week 
until they are on a full feed of corn 
and getting no silage. The protein feed 
is also increased to about two pounds. 

This heavy lot will be kept in dry lot 
all the time. This year we sold seven 
head from this lot on May 17 for 
$30.40, weighing 825. On June 3 we 
sold 20 head for $33.25, weighing 810. 
On June 16 the rest were sold for 
$34.75, the 67 heifers weighing 730 
pounds. 

All the grain and silage feeding is 
done by one man using a small tractor 
with a box mounted on the draw bar. 
The box can be put on or taken off in 
about a minute. 

The tractor has an extension steering 
wheel, clutch lever, and other controls 
to enable the driver to stand in the back 
of the box and drive along the feed 
bunks. One man can feed 150 to 200 


head of cattle in 30 to 35 minutes. 

We use crushed ear corn which is 
ground just enough to partly crack 
kernels. 


In feeding, protein supple- 


ecord Hail Losses are Paid Off |/ 


The plan of Country Fire has always 
been, and will continue to be—to pay 
back the money through dividends, in 
years when losses justify such action, and 
to retain it in years when the Company 
needs it to pay claims, Manager Achen- 
bach reported. 


Field corn accounted for the largest 
amount of losses paid in 1948 by Coun- 
try Fire to Farm Bureau members with a 
total of $2,704,851.84. Next on the list 
of 1948 losses was soybeans. These 
losses amounted to $439,754.69. Some 
of the other losses in order were: oats, 
$161,206.23 and wheat, $89,516.30. 


Other growing crops insured by the 
Country Fire Company include sweet 
corn, peaches, apples, onions and onion 
sets, rye, barley, tomatoes, canning peas, 
etc. . 


ment and minerals are mixed with corn 
as the corn is loaded on the tractor. 

We made a “back scratcher’’ from an 
old tractor tire fastened on a good solid 


frame and platform. It has been used 
for four years and is nicely polished. 

One man used to spend a full day 
twice a week hauling straw. Now with 
the chopped straw inside one man can 
do the bedding in less than an hour. 

My cattle feeding program has been 
a gradual development. In looking 
back through my farm records I find we 
have fed cattle every year since we 
started farming 28 years ago. 

We've fed all kinds, from 1600 
pound market toppers to wet cows. 
We have fed calves, however, for 15 out 
of the last 19 years. 


It's the Farmers Who 
Are Buying Land 


T’S the farmers, and not city folks, 

who are buying land, a survey in the 
Wall Street Journal shows. The article 
quotes Dr. H. C. Filley, economist at 
the University of Nebraska, who says: 

“Farmers are convinced there's at 
least another year of good demand for 
agricultural products especially with the 
European Recovery Program in operation. 
Even at today’s high land costs, farmers 
can write off the price of land in three or 
four years of good crops. 


Mastitis is an inflammation of the udder 
which may reduce the milk flow and ul- 
timately destroy the functional tissue of the 
udder. 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 
1AA Rural School Relations 


LARGE per cent of high school pupils who 

enter the 9th grade drop out before gradua- 

tion. Of the graduates, about 80 per cent 
do not plan to go to college. They need vo- 
cational courses in general shop, manual train- 
ing or industrial arts, vocational agriculture 
and home economics to better fit them for liv- 
ing and working in the community of their 
choice. 

Farming is becoming more and more scien- 
tific and the farm boy who plans to remain on 
the farm needs to study soil chemistry, seeds, 
proper livestock care and feeding, machinery 
repair and many other subjects in a good high 
school agriculture course. 

Many high school students, including 50 
per cent of our farm boys, are attracted to 
city areas because of a lack of opportunity at 
home. They will compete there with former 
high school pupils who have had training in 
vocational goblets: Many of the pupils will 
have had vocational aptitude tests and voca- 
tional counseling in high school to better fit 
them for their life’s work. 

If high schools do not properly prepare boys 
and girls for actual living, they have little 
excuse for existing. The neighborhood that 
puts basketball, local jealousies of other towns 
and trade above consideration of their chil- 
dren’s future success may well expect to have 


SURE-FIRE PERFORMANCE 


A strong, hot spark means greater 
increased fuel efficiency: 

ew Epison Spark Plugs are cheap 
insurance for “power when you need 
it.” Don’t take a chance on worn out 
plugs. Replace with the new EpISONS 
uminum oxide insulators and 
askets. 
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their graduates at the head of the bread line 
if and when the depression forces employers 
to lay off the unskilled and less productive 
help. 


A high school whose only job is to train 
for college can be a very good high school 
even though small. But experience, and par- 
ticularly the last war, shows that the high 
school’s responsibility goes far beyond what 
was considered to be the main function of the 
high school when most of them were estab- 
lished. An attempt to provide the needed 
courses in a small high school results in very 
small classes, often times inadequate equip- 
ment, second rate teachers, and exceptionally 
high per capita cost. 


The per capita cost in many small central 
and northern Illinois high schools is running 
from $350 to $750 per pupil. Some are cost- 
ing five to seven times per high school pupil 
what the grade schools in the same area are 
costing. This is proof enough of a seriously 
unbalanced school system wherein the grade 
school is considered the step-child. This situa- 
tion not only exists but is prevalent in many 
small high school areas where the dual system 
of school administration enables the high 
school to squander tax monies needed by the 
grade school. 


Fly Control Program 
Increased. Dairy 
Production 10 Per Cent 


[= Illinois fly-control program of 
1948 increased dairy production 10 
per cent, according to estimates by Dr. 
Harlow B. Mills, chief of the Illinois 
Natura History Survey. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association was one of the 
sponsors of the fly-control program. 


Experiments by entomologists indicate 
that fly control on beef cattle resulted in 
at least a 10 pound per steer gain. _IIli- 
nois dairy cows in 1948 gave 90,000,000 
more pounds of milk and beef cattle put 
on 12,700,000 more pounds of meat as 
a result of fly-control. 


Dr. Mills estimates that a gross gain 
from milk of $2,700,000 was made at a 
cost of $270,000; and a gross gain from 
beef of $3,187,000 at a cost of $956,250. 


For maximum production and as a precau- 
tion against prussic acid poisoning, Sudan 
grass should not be grazed until it is 18 to 
24 inches high. ~ 


FM ELIMINATE CHANCES 
OF BREAKDOWNS 


Break-downs are tragic in the spring work 
season. Don’t lose precious working days with 
a balky engine. Heavy spring work brings to 
light all the troubles which have developed 
during the winter. Save your time, temper, 
and crops by getting ‘“‘tuned up”’ before spring 


work starts. 


KEEP YOUR OIL CLEAN 


_ Dirty oil means trouble. Keep your oil 
clean with dependable, economical, non- 
channeling BLUE SEAL Oil Filter Cart- 
ridges. anece cartridges regularly to 

tering efficiency. A dirty filter 
has finished its job—replace it with a new 
one! BETTER BUY A CASE! 


THESE PRODUCTS ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 


FARM BUREAU TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFELI 


ATED WITH 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., 


CHICAGO 


CLEAN asa 
WHISTLE! 


Engine tests pro ve the quality of 


The New, Improved, Regular-Type 


MOTOR OIL 


The new BLUE CIRCLE Motor Oil is a real farmer’s motor oil, brought to you with 
pride by Illinois farmers’ own organization. Engine tests—not guesswork—prove 
the superiority of this new, IMPROVED regular-type motor oil. 

See that piston shown above? Clean as a whistle! It was taken from a stand- 
ard automobile engine which had been run continuously at the rate of 60 miles 
per hour for 36 hours (2160 miles) without stopping. 

This engine was lubricated with BLUE CIRCLE Mofor Oill 

Careful examination of all parts of the engine—pistons, bearings, push rod 
covers, side plates—at the end of the test proved conclusively that the new, 
IMPROVED regular type BLUE CIRCLE Motor Oil will give you: 


@ Safe lubrication 
@ A cleaner engine 


@ Less sludge and varnish 
@ Longer bearing life 


See your salesman in the blue and white truck. 


BLUE CIRCLE OIL is sold exclusively by 
FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES § 


affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Extend Hog Price 
Supports Into °*50 
At 90% of Parity 


OG PRICES will be supported at 90 

per cent of parity through March, 

1950, when the marketing season 

for 1949 spring pigs ends, according 
to an announcement made late in Febru- 
ary by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

This action was taken to assure farmers 
the same level of price support during 
the last half of the October 1949-March 
1950 marketing period as is required dur- 
ing the first half by the Agricultural Act 
of 1948. Hog price support level at 
Chicago April 2 was $17.50 per hundred- 
weight. 

Specific price supports, with the usual 
seasonal variations, will be announced 
next fall for this entire period and will 
be based on the Sept. 15, 1949 parity 
price. 

Only other recent: government an- 
nouncement on new developments in 
price supports was on Feb, 8 when the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reported 
its program to support the price of but- 
terfat at a national average of 90 per cent 
of parity during 1949 as required by the 
Agricultural Act of 1948. 

In carrying out any necessary support 
operations, the Department will ofter to 
buy in any afea during 1949 butter. of 
U, S. Grade A or higher at 59 cents per 
pound for delivery before Sept. 1 and 
at 62 cents for delivery on and after 
Sept. 1. The Department's purchase price 
for U. S. Grade B butter will be two 
cents lower in each period. 

On Feb, 23, a parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk was established by 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture. On 
a national average basis, this figure is 
set at 88.5 per cent of current parity price 
for all farm milk at wholesale, as re- 
ported regularly. 

The 88.5 per cent relationship is the 
relation between (1) the average price 
f.o.b. the plant for evaporating, cheese- 
making and the butter-powder price for 
30 months—July 1946 through Decem- 
ber, 1948; and (2) average price at the 
farm for all milk sold at wholesale. 
For that stated period the manufacturing 
milk price at $4.10 per hundredweight 
was 88.5 per cent of the $4.36 per hun- 
dredweight representing. the general _na- 
tional wholesale milk price. 


Continuous cropping, especially if no 
manures and chemical fertilizers are added 
to the soil, progressively robs it of both or- 
ganic and inorganic materials. 
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OO many generals can lose a war. 
The North was losing the Civil 
War until they consolidated their 
armies under one command. In 
World War I and in World War 

a II history again re- 
ated itself. In the 
eld of sports there 
is one manager and 
trained coaches. 

The trainer tells 
the jockey the strate- 
gy to use to win the 
race. The war, the 
game, or the race is 
won by those who 
have the best coordi- 
nation of strong in- 
dividuals after the 
program is outlined. Team play and 
respect for authority are necessary. Re- 
spect does not came with position — it 
is gained by results. 

These fundamentals are as true and 
applicable in business as they are in the 
field of war and sports. 

The future of America is limited to 
the degree we can coordinate and con- 
solidate our human relations and convert 
our raw materials into finished products 
for the benefit of mankind. The love of 
liberty is as old as life itself, and educa- 
tion tends to intensify it. As self-re- 
straint is necessary for-the good of the 
individual, discipline is necessary in 
group action. 

With this foreword, I am ready to dis- 
cuss qualifications of and relationships 
between directors and management of 
farm cooperatives. : 

It is hard to get a good finished prod- 
uct from poor material. So let us first 
give some thought to the selection of 
directors. The value of a director is 
limited to the effort he will put forth. 
So let’s see if he will give the time neces- 
sary to promote the best interests of the 
cooperative. 

Is he a patron, or is he a bargain seek- 
er with personal influence? Is he or 
his near relatives in competition with 
the cooperative? Does he support farm 
Organizations by membership and _par- 
ticipation, or is he.a so-called “rugged 
individualist?” Is he worthy of the 
position? If he seeks the position, is 
there an ulterior motive? Is he a radi- 
cal who loves to debate on any and all 
subjects? Does he pay his accounts 
promptly, or will he oppose a good credit 
policy? Is a member of his family an 
employee? Does he use good judgment 
in managing his own business? Will 
he support the majority board action 
without carrying differences of opinion 
out of board meetings? Is he a “yes” 
man? Will he place himself under 
obligation to employees? Will he read 
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and understand the articles of incorpora- 
tion, and all company agreements? 

Can he understand, or will he learn 
the value of all items in the balance 
sheet, and income and expense state- 
ment ? 

Will he demand that the financial 
status be presented with the manager's 
report each month? Can he stand criti- 
cism ? 

And last, but not least — when he is 
defeated for office, can he take the de- 


cision of the membership gracefully ? 


Assuming that the directors are well 
qualified under these standards, it is their 
responsibility to select a manager. These 
are some desirable qualifications: the 
applicant should possess excellent charac- 
ter; he should be courageous, energetic 
and loyal to his God, his country, his 
family and to the people he serves. Care- 
ful consideration also should be given 
to his educational background pertaining 
to the position he seeks. His knowledge 
and value of the general farm organiza- 
tion should be such that he maintains 
membership paid by him and not by the 
cooperative. 

Responsibilities and lines of author- 
ity should be discussed and understood 
between boards and managers. The 
board is the policy-making body. The 
manager is the administrative head of 
the business and has control of all other 
employees, material and moneys. 

Policies should be adopted by majority 
board action and be a matter of record 
in the minutes of board meetings. Man- 
agers should make detailed reports on the 
company at least monthly to the board 
of directors. 

The manager should cultivate a friend- 


ly relationship with employees holding 
responsible positions in other coopera- 
tives or farm organizations in the county, 
but he should remember that they are 
not his ‘‘boss”’. 

He should lend his moral support to 
help others serve farm people better, but 
should not give or receive financial re- 
muneration for any personal services, 
make no commitments for others — 
neither should they make adjustments 
for him. 

The manager should remember that 
his time belongs primarily to the coop- 
erative that employs him. 

When complaints are made by a pa- 
tron, the manager should assume that 
the member is honest, at least until he 
has told his story twice, and if there are 
some discrepancies, he should still treat 
him kindly. 

A manager should never criticize his 
employees to the patron if he expects 
either of them to respect him. Man- 
agers should always give their employees 
an opportunity to tell their side of the 
story. Loyalty with honesty of purpose 
builds and maintains company morale. 

Problems can easily develop if the 
manager goes hunting, fishing, or partic- 
ipates in too many outside activities with 
board members or employees. 

Directors and managers should keep 
out of political or religious discussions 
that may lead to unpleasant situations. 

A manager should not take up the 
board’s time with minor problems. They 
are not paying him for the privilege of 
doing his thinking for him. The man- 
ager should always be ready to explain 
employee problems to the board, but 
many times the least discussion possible 
serves best the morale of the cooperative. 
Directors should beware of managers who 
are always reporting sharp bargaining. 
Fair-trade practices and merchandising 
methods with fair treatment to suppliers 
and members are the foundation stones 
of permanent success. 

When great baseball teams fail to win, 
the problem usually is within the organi- 
zation. They lack team spirit. They 
may have some temperamental “Prima 
Donnas.” Their batting averages may 
look well, their fielding may head the 
list, but they lack the will to win because 
of dissension within the group. 

The same situation can exist in coop- 
eratives. If and when it does, it may 
be necessary for the good of the owner- 
ship to select a new manager if he is at 
fault, or to make a change of other em- 
ployees — or in some instances elect 
some new directors to the board. 

In private business the so-called “big 
shots” are the owners of the business. 
That being true, then in cooperatives 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CHAIR PROTECTORS 


A new chair keeps its good looks longer 
with the help of a fresh chair set. White 
or ecru sets made of crocheted motifs 
joined together are especially attractive. 
They are easy to crochet, too. For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women’s Editor, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


DeKalb Home Bureau 
Women Visit Chicago 


OURS of Chicago in early March 

were made by more than 200 Home 

Bureau women with the assistance 

of the special services department 

of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 

From DeKalb county 135 Home Bu- 
reau women toured the Board of Trade 
with the help of Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion officials. Illinois Grain is an IAA 
affiliate with offices in the Board of 
Trade building. 

The DeKalb group was then escorted 
to the Continental Illinois National 
Banking and Trust Company for a tour 
of the bank. The women were then 
guests of the bank at luncheon. 

In the afternoon the group made a tour 
of the Merchandise Mart and split up in 
the evening to attend the stage plays 
“Finian’s Rainbow,” and ‘‘Mr. Roberts.” 

The day of the DeKalb group’s tour 
75 Home Bureau women from Iroquois 
county were in Chicago to see the sights. 
The tour included a visit to the Swift and 
Company plant including a special dem- 
onstration in the Martha Logan kitchen. 

In the afternoon they saw a brilliant 
sea of color at the Garfield Park flower 
show. 
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SWEATER AND HAT 


A new Spring outfit for baby, this crocheted 
sweater and hat are crocheted with sport 
yarn. The border trim although unusual 
is not difficult to make. For free instruc- 
tions send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Women's Editor, Illinols Agri- 
cultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


In the evening they attended a concert 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Home Bureau women planning to make 
Chicago trips are invited to get in touch 
with the special services department of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association if 
they wish help in planning their tour of 
the city. Through contacts with many 
organizations in Chicago the special serv- 
ices director is able to arrange programs 
most suitable for visiting Home Bureau 
women. 

A home economics group from Hen- 
derson county planned to tour Chicago 
places of interest March 17-18-19. 


Three Counties Attend 
Frozen Food School 


Five hundred men and women at- 
tended a three-county frozen food school 
held recently at the Community House in 
Sugar Grove. Counties taking part were 
Kane, Kendall, and DeKalb. It was the 
first school of its type in that area. 

The program included a demonstration 
of meat cutting, identification, and wrap- 
ping by William Gamble of the Univer- 
sity of illinois. Dr. L. A. Somers of the 


University stressed the importance of 
high quality fruits and vegetables when 
quick-freezing. 4 

George A. Schlageter, Streator Food 
Lockers, gave a demonstration on the 
preparation of poultry for freezing. 

Mrs. Ruth Pearsall, demonstrator for a 
farm machinery company, showed how 
simple and easy it is to prepare, package, 
and freeze fruits and vegetables which 
already have been cooked. 

J. L. Pidcock, manager of Illinois Co- 
op Locker Service, an IAA affiliate, ap- 
peared on a panel discussion considering 
the purchase and use of a home storage 
freezer. 


Associated Women’s 
President to Europe 


RS. RAYMOND SAYRE of Ack- 

worth, Ia., president of the Associ- 

ated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation left March 21 for 
Frankfort, Germany where she will spend 
about two months on an army mission. 

The Associated Women is the national 
organization of farm women of which the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation is a 
member. 

Mrs. Sayre’s job will be to work with 
the women leaders in the U.S. Zone of 
Germany who have already made an 
attempt to reorganize the rural women, 
and to-help them develop their organiza- 
tions with due regard for democratic 
principles. In addition, Mrs. Sayre will 
make recommendations to the military 
government for Germany with respect to 
future programs for these organizations. 

Mrs. Sayre has had long experienice in 
organization work at local, state, national, 
and international levels. After gradua- 
tion from Simpson College, In janola, 
Iowa, in 1917, Mrs. Sayre and her hus- 
band, Raymond, started farming near 
Ackworth, Iowa, From the beginning, 
she took a deep interest in church work, 
school affairs, all community activities. 
Later, with four children in school, she 
served on the local school board, and 
her work in Farm Bureau was so out- 
standing that she ultimately became a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mrs. Sayre never allowed her outside 
activities to interfere with her home re- 
sponsibilities. Many years ago, she was 
recognized as a Master Farm Home- 
maker. 
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S| HOMEMAKERS 


Mrs. Elsie Mies 


Former Home Bureau 


President Dies 


NE of the great leaders in 
women’s farm organizations and 
Home Bureau groups, Mrs. Elsie 
Wheaton Mies, died Feb. 22 in 
Carle hospital, Urbana, after a 

lingering illness. Funeral services were 
held from the Uni- 
versity Christian 
Church, Cham- 
paign, and burial 
was in Pontiac. 
President Charles 
B. Shuman of the 
Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association 
represented the 
IAA at the services. 

Mrs. Mies, who 

Mrs. Elsie Mies had lived in Ur- 
bana since 1934, was national presi- 
dent of the Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
from 1940 to 1944, seryed as vice- 
president for three years prior to that, 
and as president of the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation from 1930 to 1933. 
She had also served as president of the 
Livingston County Home Bureau. 

Illinois farm women will long re- 
member Mrs. Mies’ many talks before 
county and state meetings. She had a 
straight forward and direct method of 
speaking that was spiced with a fine 
sense of humor, She had a great ca- 
pacity for understanding and used her 
early training as a teacher in effective 
leadership to promote the welfare of 
farm men and women. 

Mrs. Mies was born Nov. 14, 1880 in 
Hinckley, DeKalb county, the daughter 
of Amelia’ Holdenhouse and George L. 
Wheaton. On Aug. 28, 1909, she was 
married to Henry Joseph Mies in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Mies, one of the early found- 
ers of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, was killed in an auto accident on 
Oct. 19, 1932, and Mrs. Mies was seri- 
ously injured. | 

Mrs. Mies a descendant‘of the found- 
ers of Wheaton college, was a school 
teacher prior to her marriage. 

The Illinois women’s leader made a 
great contribution to the development 
of farm organizations — both in the 
State and nation. It was Mrs. Mies 
who helped develop the constitution 
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and by-laws of the Associated Women. 
She traveled extensively in this country 
and in Canada in connection with her 
work as an officer of the Associated 
Women and Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation, 

She will long be remembered by 
those who had the privilege of work- 
ing with her as a kind and thoughtful 
individual. She was without pretense 
or affectation and while her approach 
to problems was always of a practical 
nature, she retained the gift of inspira- 
tion. In her death, farm men and 
women have lost a great leader. 

Mrs. Mies leaves three daughters: 
Mrs. Helen Schilf, Fulton county, who 
has served as publicity chairman of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation; Mrs. 
Henrietta Babb, Macon county; Mrs. 
Jeannette Bixler, Richland, Wash.; one 
son, Wheaton Mies, Boston, Mass., and 
five grandchildren. 


Handicraft projects are causing a great 
deal of interest among women of Ste- 
phenson County Home Bureau. Some 
of the projects include glove making, 
metal etching, chair caning and rug mak- 


COPY CAT HOUSECOATS 


Imagine eating your breakfast cereal in a 
bright housecoat as pretty as these match- 
ing styles. You can make junior and senior 

s of the same pattern in gayly 
printed cotton. For free instructions send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women's Editor, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
elation Record, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 

11, Mlinois. 


4-H Girls Mark 
Record Year in ’48 
On Membership 


ITH an all-time-high membership 
of 25,503 in 1948, Illinois 4-H girls 
had a record-breaking year. 

It was a mighty busy year for the 4-H 
girls too. More than 50 per cent of 
them were enrolled in clothing projects. 
And they made hundreds of good-look- 
ing dresses and other garments. 

Food project work attracted many of 
the 4-H’ers. More than a third were 
enrolled in this phase of the program. 
They learned cooking methods and nu- 
trition through studying such subjects 
as “Use of Fruits and Vegetables,” 
“Cookies,” ‘Dairy Foods,” and “Out- 
door Meals.” 

More than a thousand girls tried their 
hands at interior decorating by carrying 
the room improvement project. 

The age range for 4-H girls is from 10 
to 21 years. Here in Illinois most of 
them are from 10 to 16 years old. The 
largest group is the 12-year-olds with 
4,678 members. 


RAIN SUIT 
Little Red Riding Hood '49 visits Grandma 
rain or shine. In stormy. weather, her cape 
of red printed plastic film keeps her dry 
@s a powder puff. Learn how to make this 
rainproof sult by sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, - li- 
linois Agricultural Association Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Terminal Elevator 
(Continued from page 4) 


terminals are operated by Havanna 
River Grain, Prairie Grain and Western 
Illinois Grain companies, all having close 
working relationships with Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company. 

The Terminals Company in tura will 
work with the other IAA grain broker 
and commission affiliate, the Illinois 
Grain Corporation which operates on the 
boards of trade of Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis. 

Illinois Grain Terminals also has a 
branch office at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The purchase of the Irondale elevator 
in Chicago rounds out a complete market- 
ing program for- Illinois farmers and 
securing such an ‘elevator is considered 
fortunate as it enables the Terminals 
Company to get into the grain merchan- 
dising field quickly with a going busi- 
ness. 

Signing the purchase agreement for the 
Illinois Grain Terminals Company were 
Homer Curtiss, Jo Daviess county, Com- 
pany president, and James F. Holderman, 
Grundy county, secretary. 

Illinois farmers are being offered an 
opportunity to invest in their grain mar- 


* THIS YEAR I'LL TAKE 
A CHANCE ...1‘M NOT 


GOING To VACCINATE! 7 


keting api pemhie through a $2,750,000 
offering of six per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Twelve fieldmen will be 
working to distribute this stock under the 
direction of L. L, Colvis, secretary of 
marketing, and George E. Metzger, IAA 
field secretary. 


New Farm Tool 


(Continued from page 3) 


bushels of grain annually by rail and 
water movement. This should be a con- 
siderable factor in correcting these and 
other price inequities and have its influ- 
ence on the market price of every bushel 
of grain marketed in Illinois. 

Yes, this new farm tool costs money — 
it requires a considerable capital outlay. 
I am sure that thousands of grain pro- 
ducers will welcome this opportunity to 
make a substantial investment in a grain 
merchandising operation. Grain handling 
profits on Illinois grain have paid for 
many terminal elevators — this is one 
time that farmers expect to hold the title 
when payment is made. 


A good water supply is a basic first step 
in farm house modernization. 


Golden Rules 


(Continued from page 31) 


the so-called “big shots” are the member 
owners of the business. Directors and 
managers are those who serve the organi- 
zation. Cooperatives are not organized 
to give men jobs or directors FT: ; 
privileges. Directors or managers should 

earn the right of serving them. 


A commerical cooperative should not 
be used to convert quickly the raw materi- 
al of untrained men into top leadership. 
The experiment may be too expensive. 
While it is true that men grow in the 
cooperative field, they should have first 
developed leadership ability as qualifica- 
tion to serve in important positions. 


How well men serve, not how long, 
should be the yardstick of tenure of 
office. As the autumn of a well-lived 
life should be the most beautiful, so 
should the older leadership of the coop- 
erative be characterized by a generous 
attitude toward new and growing leader- 
ship and with warmth and admiration 
for those who have served them. The 
size of a man is measured by how grace- 
fully he can turn over authority to those 
who replace him, rather than how grate- 
fully he accepts ‘new responsibilities. 
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HOG CHOLERA LOVES 


THE FARMER WHO TAKES A CHANCE! 


His penny-wise, pound foolish 
business philosophy can wipe 
out a year's pig profits overnight. 


Hlinois’ 
raisers say 
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most successful hog 
it's wise to vaccinate 


while young—with 


Farm Bureau Serum. 


Illinois Farm Bureau 
Serum Association 


FARMS IN 
ILLINOIS... 


& Your Insurance 


Benefits 32,000 Farm Bureau Members in I- 


linois put their faith in the Farmers 

General and Employers Liability pro- 

tection last year. That represents 

the confidence the Farm Bureau Mem- 

bers have in their own insurance com- 

pany in the state of Illinois. Just one 

more instance where careful farmers don’t 

want to gamble that their farming equipment 

or livestock might cause injury to an employee 

‘or stranger. They didn’t warif}o take the chance that 

their life savings might be swept away by one dam- 
age suit. 


Ask your Farm Bureau insurance counselor to bring 
your personal survey sheet to your home so you © 

might determine if you are fully protected against 

all the hazards that might develop from your 

farming operation. It’s so inexpensive to “get 

in the pool” of cooperative protection offered 

by your OWN company, at a' genuine saving 

to you. 
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Fifty-seven hours of work to produce 20 bushels 
of wheat? Not for you, brother! Not during this 
year of plenty, 1949. But that’s the type of farming 
you'd have been sweating for back in Colonial 
days — when 40 to 60 bushels per acre after FOUR 
man hours’ work was as unheard of as driving ¢ 
team right over the moon. Perhaps the Colonia! 
farmer wouldn't quite believe his eyes at some o! 
the other benefits Mr. Farmer, 1949, is getting. Take 
Farm Bureau, for instance, which for more than 2!) 
years has paved the way for better profits, better 
homes, better methods, even better insurance plans. 
In fact many of the best things of farm living have 
come by way of your Farm Bureau office. 

Farm Bureau is your special privilege. Use it 
for the good things of life that it can, and does, 
bring. If any of your neighbors don’t belong, tell 
them about the Farm Bureau way. 
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Fifty-seven hours of work to produce 20 bushel: 
of wheat? Not for you, brother! Not during thi 
year of plenty, 1949. But that’s the type of farmin< 
you'd have been sweating for back in Colonia 
days — when 40 to 60 bushels per acre after FOU! 
man hours’ work was as unheard of as driving : 
team right over the moon. Perhaps the Colonic 
farmer wouldn't quite believe his eyes at some c 
the other benefits Mr. Farmer, 1949, is getting. Tak 
Farm Bureau, for instance, which for more than 2 
years has paved the way for better profits, bette 
homes, better methods, even better insurance plan: 
In fact many of the best things of farm living hav 
come by way of your Farm Bureau office. 

Farm Bureau is your special privilege. Use i 
for the good ‘things of life that it can, and does 
bring. If any of your neighbors don’t belong, tel! 
them about the Farm Bureau way. 
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Trouble with hail is, it never gives you warning. 
If you could hear it coming, hear it stalking destruc- 
tion across the horizon, you might have time to rush 
through an application for hail insurance protection. 
But hail sneaks in quietly, goes on its rampage, most 
often leaving ripe fields a total ruin. | 


You never can be SURE that hail won't level 
your most important crop .. . wipe away the bigest 
part of your 1949 profits. But you CAN guard your 
crops against hail losses with an inexpensive policy 
from Country Mutual Fire Company. Apply now, be- 
fore it's too late, for a low cost policy giving you full 
crop protection. 

Don't take a chance, when your own company 
stands ready to make good your loss. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the nation, and to develop 
agriculture. 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, Sullivan, President 


FLOYD E. MORRIS GEORGE E,. METZGER 
Vice-President Field Secretary 


PAUL E. MATHIAS CLARENCE C. CHAPELLE 
Secretary Comptroller 


ARTHUR F. SCHUCK DONALD KIRKPATRICK 
Treasurer General Counsel 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Lyman Bunting, Ellery; Thomas H. Lloyd, Girard; Lester S. Davison, 
Minonk; Homer Curtiss, Stockton; J. King Eaton, Edwardsville; C. j. 
Elliott, Streator; John T. Evans, Hoopeston; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; 
Earl M. Hughes, Woodstock; Chester McCord, Newton; Russell ‘ 
McKee, Varna; K. T. Smith, Greenfield; Otto Steffey, Stronghurst ; 
Frank L. Simpson, Farmer City ; and Albert Webb, Ewing. 


: DIVISION HEADS 


George E. Metzger, Organization & Information; L. L. Colvis, Market- 
ing; I. E. Parett, General Services; Paul E. Mathias, Building, Records, 
and Personnel; Arthur F. Schuck, Treasurer's office; C. C. Chapelle, 
Comptroller's office; and Donald Kirkpatrick, General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Frank M. Atchley, Research; O. D. Brissenden, Oragnization; G. W. 
Baxter, Transportation-Claims; John K. Cox, Rural School Relations; 
C. J. Foster, Publicity; R. E. Gish, Soil Conservation Activities; George 
H. Iftner, Grain Marketing; Roy P. Johnson, Special Services & Office 
of the Building; C. E. j Ain General Office; Donald Kirkpatrick, 
Legal ; Ellsworth D. Lyon, Young People’s Activities; Judson P. Mason, 
Dairy Marketing; Cullen B. Sweet, Rural Road Improvement; S. F. Rus- 
sell, Livestock Marketing; W. E. Scheer, Personnel; and Bert Vandervliet, 
Property Taxation. 


ASSOCIATE COMPANY MANAGERS 


C. H. Becker, Illinois Farm Supply Company; Sam L. Hassell, Illinois 
Grain Terminals Company; Forrest C. Fairchild, Prairie Farms Creameries ; 
Darrell L. Achenbach, Country Mutual Fire Company; Judson P. Mason, 
Tll. Milk Producers’ Assn.; R. S. McBride, Illinois Fruit Growers Ex- 
change; Howard McWard, III. Grain Corporation; C. F. Musser, Ill. 
Farm Bureau Serum Assn.; J. L. Pidcock, Ill. Co-op Locker Service; A. 
E. Richardson, Country Life Insurance Company; Dale Rouse, Illinois 
Wool Marketing Assn. ; E. Strand, [Illinois Agricultural Audit- 
ing Assn.; H. W. Trautmann, Illinois Livestock Marketing Assn.; and 
F. V. Wilcox, Country Mutual Casualty Company. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


James C. Thomson 


Creston J, Foster 
Ass’t. Editor 


Editorial Office 43 East Ohio, Chicago 11 


The Illinois Agricultural Association RECORD is published monthly 
by the Illinois Agricutural Association at 1501 W. ashington Road, 
Mendota, Ill. Editorial Offices, 43 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. E 

as second class matter at post office, Mendota, IIl., Sept. . 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided in Section 412, 
Act of Feb. 28, 1925, authorized Oct. 27, 1935. Address all com- 
munications for publication to Editorial Offices, Illinois Agricultural 
Association RECORD, 43 East Ohio St., Chicago. The individual mem- 
bership fee of the Illinois ———s Association is five dollars a year. 
The fee includes payment of fifty cents for subscription to the Illinois 
Agricultrual Association RECORD. Postmaster: Send notices on Form 
3578. Undeliverable copies returned under Form 3579 to editorial offices, 
43 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Legislation 
Against Efficiency 


By Charles B. Shuman 


President, Illinois Agricultural Association 


NEW farm program proposal is born! The prod- 
uct of the fertile imagination and thinking of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture's Washington 
“office farmers’’ is indeed revolutionary. It pro- 

poses to stabilize farm income at the 

highest level in history and at the 

same time lower the cost of food to 

consumers. Certainly an interest- 

ing idea if we could avoid the re- 

sponsibility of thinking about its 

workability or the probable total 

cost. This new proposal, as en- 

dorsed by the secretary of agricul- 

ture, would junk parity price as a 

standard of equality for agriculture 

and substitute, therefor, a subsidy 

check drawn on the U. S. Treasury. These payments 

would total billions of dollars annually. 


LMOST ¢ertainly the cost of this program would 
tend to increase each year as larger subsidies would 
be paid to keep farm income up and reduce food 

costs to the consumer. The taxpayers would pay the 

cost. With 82 per cent of our total population in occu- 
pations other than agriculture, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that greater emphasis would be given to provid- 
ing cheap food rather than satisfactory farm income. 


HERE is another more sinister suggestion in the 
new plan that every farmer in Illinois should know 
about and understand. Income and price supports 

would be limited to so-called family size operations of 
1800 units. At first thought this suggestion does not 
sound unreasonable as the definition of a unit is fairly 
liberal. However, production above 1800 units in sur- 
plus years would go into the market without benefit of 
support price or subsidy at such a huge discount that 
farmers would probably be forced to reduce their op- 
erations to the prescribed size. If surplus food pro- 
duction continued to pile up, the tendency would be 
to reduce the maximum number of units per farm. In 
effect, we would turn over to politicians and social 
planners an effective device to control the size and effi- 
ciency of our farming operations. 


T IS not my intention to defend large-scale corpora- 
tion farming. However, every farmer recognizes the 
importance of an efficient farming unit. He knows 

that government action to control production by reduc- 
ing the size of his family farm operation will result in 
decreased efficiency and higher production costs. This 
proposed law grants powers that could be used to 
gradually roll back all agticulture to a subsistence level. 


F WE are to resort to legislation against efficiency 
as a means of controlling agricultural production, 
it would be simpler to prohibit the use of fertilizer 

or hybrid corn or three plow tractors! 
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On June 1, Illinois Farmersf Will Hi 
Grain Program In Whichg2 bey Ca 
uct From Field to Processou.4 Eollow Y 
In Pictures and See How You Co-op Se 


Farmers have found that it is not enough something to say in its marketing. That's 
to produce the grain. If they wish to get why local cooperative elevators were 
the most from their labor they must have started. 
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River grain operations are also an important part of the Illinois by rail to market. In the Chicago Board of Trade building, the Illi- Ciecea 


co-op grain program as indicated by the Hennepin river sub- nois farmer is represented by his cooperatives on the trading floor and Her 
terminal. Grain from inland county grain co-op associations moves in both the cash and futures markets. } Here is 
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Will Have A Cooperative 
«2 bey Can Control Their Prod- 
Eollow Your Grain To Market 


See Saas 


Major links of the Illinois co-op grain manager, and Illinois Grain Terminals 
marketing chain are the Illinois Grain Company with Sam Hassell as manager. 
Corporation with Howard McWard as Offices are in Board of Trade Building. 


Illinois Grain Corporation offers grain of its members for sale in the 
Chicago cash market on the Board of Trade floor. Ed Kazmarek 
and Harry Treichel of Illinois Grain are at extreme left and right. 
Here is the 21, million bushel elevator of Illinois Grain Terminals 


at Chicago where such operations as storage, blending, drying, con- 
ditioning and selling in volume lots is carried on. [Illinois Grain 
Terminals Chicago elevator shown here can receive and move grain 
by rail or water. 
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On June 1, Illinois Farmers? Will He 
Grain Program In Whichg2 bey Car 
uct From Field to Processo:..;Eollow Y 
In Pictures and See How You ‘ Co-op Se 


. Farmers have found that it is not enough something to say in its marketing. That's 
to produce the grain. If they wish to get why local cooperative elevators were 
the most from their labor they must have started. 
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Major links of the Illinois co-op. grain manager, and Illinois Grain Terminals 
2 f rn marketing chain are the Illinois Grain Company with Sam Hassell as manager. 
Corporation with Howard McWard as Offices are in Board of Trade Building. 


Illinois Grain Corporation offers grain of its members for sale in the at Chicago where such operations as storage, blending, drying, con- 
a] Chicago cash market on the Board of Trade floor. Ed Kazmarek ditioning and selling in volume lots is carried on. Ulinois Grain 
d and Harry Treichel of Illinois Grain are at extreme left and right. Terminals Chicago clevator shown here can receive and move grain 
Here is the 21, million bushel elevator of Illinois Grain Terminals by rail or water. 
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linois already has rolled past its 

goal of 165,000 members by Sept. 

30, 1949. Illinois Agricultural As- 

sociation-Farm Bureau membership 
on April 1 was 165,250 — up 1,900 
since March 1, according to figures 
compiled by O. D. Brissenden, IAA 
director of organization. 

Since Sept. 30, 1948, when member- 
ship was 155,793 IAA-Farm Bureau 
has made a net gain of 9,457 members. 

As results of annual spring member- 
ship drives poured in from throughout 
the state, county after county reported 
phenomenal gains. For the first time 
in Farm Bureau history a substantial 
number of the counties (19) now have as 
many or more Farm Bureau members 
than farms with $400 or more gross 
income, according to the 1940 U. S. 
census. 

The following have as many or more 
farmers in Farm Bureau than there are 
farms in the counties: Cook, 131 per 
cent; Kendall, 121; Macon, 118.9; 
Piatt, 118.4; Sangamon, 114.6; DuPage, 
113; Will, 112; DeKalb, 111; Kane, 
109; Whiteside, 108.7; Winnebago, 
108.6; Wabash, 108; Menard, 107; De- 
Witt, 105; Champaign, 103; Jersey, 
102.5; Logan, 101; Peoria, 100.4; and 
LaSalle, 100. In addition all of these 
counties have a substantial number of 
non-farmers with associate memberships 
in Farm Bureau, 

The five counties with the highest 
total Farm Bureau membership in the 
state are (1) Cook, 4,188; (2) McLean, 


l ARM BUREAU membership in II- 


4,055; (3) La Salle, 4,040; (4) Cham- 
paign, 3,760; and (5) Will, 3,233. 

Counties within 100 members of the 
goal of a farmer member for every 
farm in the county are: Cass, 12 mem- 
bers short of goal; Ford, 17; Grundy, 
35; Marshall-Putnam, 37; Woodford, 
49; McLean, 53; Lee, 77; and Tazewell, 
90. 

Among the most notable successes in 
the current membership drives was the 
accomplishment of Wabash county, the 


F you have traveled near the Illinois River 
in the past 14 years you have seen these 
silvery cantilever bridges dazzling in the 

Like this one at Spring 

Valley in Bureau county most of them 


bright sunlight. 


only county in the southern Illinois 
area with more than one Farm Bureau 
member for each farm in the county. 
Wabash has 108 per cent of the total 
number of its farms organized. Totals 
go over 100 per cent because some 
farms have more than one membership. 


The steady rise in Farm Bureau mem- 
bership over the past several years is 
a great tribute to an organization which 
more and more is enabled to speak for 
all the farmers of Illinois with one 
strong voice. The fact that Farm Bu- 
reau membership has doubled in the 
past seven years is proof enough that 
Illinois farmers have come to accept 
their organization as a necessary tool in 
their farming operations. 


Assistant Organization Director 
Charles Mayfield pointed out what 
might be a notable trend and a favor- 
able sign for Farm Bureau’s future 
when he said he noticed that young 
farmers starting out waste very little 
time taking out Farm Bureau member- 
ship. If Dad is a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, Mayfield said, there is no argu- 
ment about it, the young farmer just 
naturally believes that to be a success- 
ful farmer you must belong to Farm 
Bureau. . 

The men who so believe in Farm Bu- 
reau make the best organization drive 
workers, according to 
When they are solidly sold on the or- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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were built as federal public works ‘‘make 
work” projects during the depression years of 
the early thirties and because the old bridges 
did not provide sufficient clearance for the 
fakes-to-the-gulf waterway which was being 
developed at that time. 

When it was opened in 1935 the engineers 
predicted that if all went well with business 


FRONT 
COVER 


Illinois. 


the Illinois waterway would carry 10,000,000 
tons of freight in 1953. The tonnage carried 
in 1948 was 11,250,000. 
helped ease the transportation bottleneck dur- 
ing the war. This is the 23rd in our series of 
covers illustrating historic and picturesque 


The waterway 
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ol WHO WILL HAVE A FARM 
ACCIDENT THIS YEAR? 
2% Unless you and every other farmer show unusual caution this year, 
Py ; 19,500 farm residents will be killed in accidents, and more than 1|,800,- 
000 will be injured. Yes, ONE in SIX farms will have accidents in 1949! 
aa] o- But accidents don't just happen; they're caused. By dangerous, high- 
powered machinery, unruly livestock. and most ot all by HUMAN 
yo NATURE — taking risks because it’s "too much trouble” to take pre- 
“ | = cautions all the time. 
This work season BE CAREFUL. And 
« es |- back up your caution with the protec- 


a : tion of Country. Mutual Casualty's low- 


ah cost Farmers General and Employers 
) Liability insurance. Don't risk the loss 
» Your nsurance of a crop, or more, should your hired 
Benefits hand, or a stranger, be injured on your 
a as pronerty: Don't say, “It can't happen 
ere." 
aa 4 Face the facts! Springtime is acci- D Po 
e|.« dent time. See your Country Mutual Ge 
Casualty representative today. 
b . take a chance 
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LLINOIS motorists, including farm- 

ers, are being bombarded with prop- 

aganda from special interest groups 

who are against the proposed two- 

cent increase in the state motor fuel 
tax. The main reason given by the 
Opposition is that the state has enough 
money to take care of the roads. This 
is not true. 

Surveys made by impartial engineers 
and studies by the Illinois Highway 
and Traffic Problems Commission show 
that present revenues are far below 
the needs. Earl C. Smith, former pres- 
ident of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, is a member of the Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission reports that an 
engineering survey shows it would take 
nearly seven billion dollars- over a 
period of 20 years to put Illinois high- 
ways, bridges and streets in first class 
condition. 

This would mean spending 344 mil- 
lion dollars a year for 20 years. 

Road income from all sources at 
present amounts to an estimated 116 
million dollars a year. 

By increasing the state motor fuel 
tax from three to five cents and increas- 
ing license fees, an additional 44 mil- 


Estimate Cost af Rebuilding Our Illinois Roads 
At 344 Million Dollars Per Year For 20 Years. 
Even With Proposed Increase In State Motor Fuel 
Tax, Income Will Be Far Below Minimum Needs 
According To Engineering Survey. 


lion dollars per year income could 
be secured. This would still be short 
of the needs estimated by the engineer- 
ing survey, but the Commission be- 
lieves that it would at least put Illinois 
roads in serviceable condition. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is backing these increases recommended 
by the Commission provided township 
roads get 12.5 per cent of the net re- 
ceipts from proposed five-cent gasoline 
tax, or an estimated 1014 million dol- 
lars a year. 

The IAA believes that the state 
should contribute to the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining local township 
and road district roads. The entire 
cost of these roads should not be borne 
by property taxes. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion also believes that the highway 
users should pay in large part the cost 
of construction, repairing and main- 
taining our highway system. 

The revenues must come either from 
highway user taxes, such as license 
and gasoline taxes, or from other taxes. 
It seems only fair that the highway 
users carry a very substantial portion 
of this cost. 

Rural property with only about one- 
fourth of the total assessed valuation 
of the state is now levying for road 
purposes an amount which is almost 
equal to the total amounts levied by 
the counties and cities for roads and 
city streets. 

The motor fuel tax rate in Illinois 
has been three cents a gallon since 
1929. Only one state, Missouri, has 
a lower rate. Forty-three states have a 
higher rate. 

Road building dollars are now buy- 
ing only about half as much as in 1941 
because of the increases in costs. In- 
come from the present three-cent gaso- 
line tax has increased only 10 per cent 
as the result of postwar increases in 
fuel consumption. 

The proposed increases are fair for 
the average motorist. Assuming that 
the motorist drives 7,500 miles a year 
and gets 15 miles to the gallon, he will 
have used 500 gallons of gasoline. The 


additional two-cent tax per gallon will 
cost $10. The additional license fee 
will cost $1.50, or a total of some 
$11.50 peg year. This would be less 
than a $1 per month and certainly not 
too much to pay for the rebuilding of 
Illinois’ highway system. 

With respect to many of the town- 
ship roads and some of the county 
roads, a substantial mileage never has 
been adequately improved. 


The engineering survey indicated 


that it would take more than 70 mil- 
lion dollars a year over a period of 
20 years, or one and one-half billion 
dollars, to put the local rural road 
system in first class condition, Some 
64 per cent, or 56,160 miles of the 
rural roads of the state are deficient. 

Local township roads serve all the 
interests of the state and not merely 
farm people. The consumer of dairy 
products, livestock or grain is as inter- 
ested in fast and economical transpor- 
tation of these products as the farmer. 

The public generally, and not merely 
farmers, are interested in roads which 


PROPOSED ALLOCATION 
OF 5¢ GAS TAX 


3 for 3 for 
CITY COUNTY 
STREETS HIGHWAYS 


1 for 
TOWNSHIP 
ROADS 
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will provide for school bus and -mail 
routes. 

There is little doubt that the Illinois 
highway system is in bad shape gen- 
erally. This is because more than one- 
third of our highways are more than 
25 years old and half of them were 
not built to carry today’s Heavy traffic 
loads. 

Many miles our Illinois highways 
were built at a time when the gross 
vehicle load was 40,000 pounds. 
Weight limits have been increased to 
18,000 pounds per axle and to 72,000 
pounds overall. What’s more checks 
made by the division of highways show 
that almost one-fourth of the truck and 
trailer type vehicles have been over- 
loaded. It’s a wonder that there is 
anything left of the highways from 
this terrific pounding. 


It comes down to this. More money 
is needed to save the highways from 
complete destruction. The most logi- 
cal source is from increased highway 
user taxes. The longer the job of re- 
building is delayed, the more it will 
cost. It’s up to you who want good 
roads to tell your neighbors, your city 
friends and your state legislators why 
you are in favor of the two-cent in- 
crease in the gasoline tax, provided 
township roads share in the funds. 
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Farmers Asked to Join 
Savings Bond Drive 


May 16-June 30 


ARMERS are being asked to join 
Pee their city neighbors in the 

U. S. Savings Bonds “Opportunity 
Drive” May 16 through June 30. Slo- 
gan behind the drive is to “Put More 
Opportunity in Your Future” by buy- 
ing bonds. 


Dean W. I. Myers of Cornell uni- 
versity, chairman of the national agri- 
cultural savings bonds committee, says: 


“A financial reserve in U. S. Savings 
Bonds is just as important a part of 
a well-managed farm business as is 
land, livestock and machinery. 


“Agriculture is a highly speculative 
business at best, and farm people need 
to have their financial reserves in the 
safest possible form where they will 
always be readily available. . .” 


The Savings Bonds program gives 
more people an opportunity to make 
a sound, safe investment and to share 
in the interest paid on the national 
debt. That’s good business for every- 
body. 


THE MEASURE 


Highways 


MILEAGE DISTRIBUTION 


City Streets 
158% 


State County 
Highways 
14.8% 


84% 


Township Roads 
61.9% 


RURAL YOUTH TO NORWAY 


Meta Marie Keller, Streator, LaSalle 
county, has been named as one of 27 
rural young men and women from 20 
states who will sail in June for a summer 
on farms in 10 countries. Miss Keller, 
a Rural Youther, will go to Norway un- 
der the International Farm Youth Proj- 
ect supervised by the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. Pur- 
pose of the project is to develop an in- 
formed junior farm leadership. 


Representing the five organizations which 
are in the fight to rid the state of flies are 
(left to right) H. B. Petty, extension en- 
tomologist, Natural History Survey; James 
Williams, Ulinois Public Health. Service; 
Francis Longmire, extension service, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; S. E. Myers, farm adviser, 
Adams County Farm Bureau; and: Roger E. 
Gish, soil conservation activities depart- 
ment, IAA. 
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TODAYon FLY CONTROL 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of fly 

control depends on _ sanitation, 

H. B. Petty, insect specialist for 

the Illinois College of Agricul- 

ture and State Natural History 
Survey, told leaders in the 1949, Illinois 
fly control campaign in ‘April. 

Petty spoke at a series of nine kick- 
off meetings held throughout the state 
to make final plans and start the ball 
rolling in the 1949 war on flies. 

Flies start to emerge in greater num- 
bers this month during the warm days 
of late spring. So both farmers and 
urban dwellers were advised by fly cam- 
paign leaders to strike now when so 
much can be done to reduce the num- 
ber of flies and their descendants. 

Farm and civic leaders met to chart 
their fly-fighting courses over the sum- 
mer months. The question most both- 
ersome seemed to be “Should I spray 
my dairy cattle with DDT?” 

Petty’s answer is “No, do not use 
DDT in the dairy barn. Use DDT 
everywhere else but use methoxychlor 
in the dairy barn and on dairy cows.” 

Last year farmers were advised to 
use DDT in dairy barns but when traces 
of DDT were found in milk, the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration said it 
would confiscate interstate shipments of 
milk contaminated by DDT. 

Jim Williams of the Illinois Public 
Health Service echoed the remarks of 
Petty on sanitation, Williams pointed 
out that without sanitation your fly- 
control program may turn out to be a 
failure. 

A good fly control program requires 
strict cleanliness. If there were no 
breeding places there would be no flies. 
And flies must breed in filth. So clean 
out your garbage containers at least 
once a week then spray with DDT. 
Keep lids on garbage cans, Get rid of 
all decaying organic matter. That in- 
cludes such things as manure piles. 
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Regular disposal will eliminate breed- 
ing places. 

Now that you have finished the first 
step in good fly control — sanitation — 
the next step in use of DDT and methox- 
yclor. Paint screen doors, screen 
windows, and porch ceilings on your 
house once a month with DDT — 25 
per cent emulsifiable diluted to five per 
cent strength. 

The number of flies you find is a 
guide to the number of times you need 
to spray. Outdoor places where flies 
roost should be sprayed at least once 
a month with DDT. You will get best 
control of stable flies that way. They 
like to roost in trees where cattle go 
for shade. 

For non-dairy animals mix a quarter 
pound of 50 per cent wettable DDT 
powder in three gallons of water. Ap- 
ply two quarts of this solution to each 
animal once a month. 

Besides adding to the comfort of 
both man and animals, the fly control 
program means extra profits to farmers. 

Last summer more than 100,000 IIli- 
nois farmers spent about $1,250,000 
for fly control, Petty said, but they 
earned $4,661,000 in extra profits be- 
cause of faster gains on beef cattle and 
greater production from dairy cattle. 

That in itself should be reason 
enough for every farmer to join in the 
fly control program this summer but 
here is an even more significant rea- 
son. Williams points out that flies 
carry more than 20 human diseases in- 
cluding typhoid fever, tuberculosis, dys- 
entery, smallpox, diphtheria, and quite 
probably the dread poliomyelitis (in- 
fantile paralysis). If you have any 
children about your farm it is only 
good common sense to protect them 
against fly-borne diseases by a good san- 
itation and spray program. May is the 
month to start. Don’t let the flies get 
ahead of you. 


Some strains of flies have developed re- 
sistance to DDT usually in a com- 
munity where DDT has been used at 
least three years. Petty suggested, 
however, that where there is resistance 
use chlordane instead of DDT but 
don’t use it on dairy cows or in the 
dairy barn. 


DDT, methoxychlor, and chlordane 
are all poisonous but with a little care 
can be used without danger. Here are 
a few precautions: don’t contaminate 
livestock feed, water troughs or feeding 
bunks; keep it out of reach of children; 
in closed areas wear a respirator or get 
out as soon as possible; avoid contact 
with skin and wash thoroughly with 
soap and water after using; follow di- 
rections of manufacturer on the con- 
tainer. 


If your fly-control work seems a 
failure, Petty suggests that you re- 
check your sanitation program. You 
cannot overemphasize sanitation for the 
control of flies, Petty says. 


IAA Field Secretary George E. 
Metzger points out that you can rid 
your farm of flies for as little as $10 
worth of spray materials plus a little time 
and effort. 


The four sponsoring agencies of the 
1948 campaign are back in the fore- 
front in the 1949 fly-control campaign 
— Illinois Agricultural Association, 
Illinois College of Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, and Illinois Department of 
Public Health. 


County Farm and Home Bureaus will 
lead the drive in rural areas where the 
drive was most successful last year. 
Efforts will be made to stimulate great- 
er interest in the cities with the help 
of newspapers, women’s clubs, service 
clubs, radio stations and chambers of 
commerce. 
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@ Producers’ Hybrids are listed as PROVEN HYBRIDS" by 
the University of Illinois, based on unbiased, scientific tests made 
in various sections of the state. These impartial tests are your 


assurance of a high yield with Producers’ Hybrids. 


PRODUCERS CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
: PIPER CITY, ILLINOIS —— vermiic 


eA NEW FARM PLAN | 


HE new farm program proposal 
announced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F, Brannan is the 
most sensational thing to hit agri- 
cultural circles in a long time. As 
someone said — “It’s not a farm pro- 
gram; it’s a form of government.” 

It appears from Secretary Brannan’s 
7,500-word statement and statistical ex- 
hibits covering 35 typewritten pases 
that the program is aimed at (1) keep- 
ing farm income at wartime levels and 
at the same time (2) reducing food 
Prices at the grocery counter. Govern- 
ment subsidies would make up the dif- 
ference between the high farm income 
and the low retail prices. The tax- 
payer, of course, would pay the bill. 
Under direct questioning of Congres- 
sional committee members, Secretary 
Brannan failed to estimate the cost of 
the new program. 

The new farm program has been 
called revolutionary, and that is no 
exaggeration. The designers of this 
plan threw out practically every basic 
farm program principle for which Farm 
Bureau fought years to secure. The 
Washington planners junked the parity 
principle as well as the “fair price in 
the market place.” 

The proposed farm plan in effect 
calls for the repeal of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948. At the 1948 annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the voting delegates went on rec- 
ord in support of the 1948 Act with its 

rinciple of flexible price supports 

Loved to supply and demand. There- 
fore, the Illinois Farm Bureau, while 
it will give the new farm program a 
thorough and careful consideration, is 
bound by delegate action. to support 
the Agricultural Act of 1948 and its 
fundamental principles. 

At.the April 15 meeting of the IAA 
board, the directors went on record 
to reaffirm their support of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in back- 
ing the Agricultural Act of 1948. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion’s official statement on the new 
program pointed out: 

“The recommendations of the Sec- 
retary involve far-reaching and funda- 
mental changes in the approach and 
role of government in dealing with 
farm problems. The changes recom- 
mended in this ‘startling reversal of 
policy are revolutionary in their ef- 
fect. 

“Before the Farm Bureau could con- 
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Secretary of Agriculture Charles Brannan 
(above) as he appeared before the House 


Agricultural Committee to answer Con- 
gressional criticism that the administration's 
new farm program would hurt the farmer 
more than it would help him. Some Re- 
publicans have assailed the program as a 
scheme to regiment farmers and share the 
wealth. Brannan denied both assertions. 


sider seriously supporting them, it 
would be necessary to submit these 
proposals to our entire membership, 
and through the democratic process by 
which our policies are developed on 
the county, state and national levels, 
get their decision with regard to our 
position. 

“Our present position is in support 
of the Agricultural Act of 1948, which 
we feel is sound and worthy of a fair 
trial.” 

Here are some of the general pro- 
posals of the new farm program: 

1. The old parity system of establish- 
ing fair prices is junked. Instead a 
total farm income goal is established. 
For 1950, for example, farm income 
would be pegged to give farmers the 
same average buying power as they had 
in the 10-year period, 1939-48. For 
1951, the 10-year period used would be 
1940-49, and so on. The period would 
always be the first 10 years of the most 
recent previous 12-year span. 

2. From this total farm income goal, 
price supports are figured for each com- 
modity. 

3. Supports would be made effective 
through bean and purchase agreements 
as at present for basic non-perishable 


crops such as cotton, wheat, corn, and 
other grains, tobacco, the oilseed crops, 
dry beans and peas, wool and peanuts. 
And, Secretary Brannan said, ‘It would 
be desirable to have available, as a sup- 
plementary method, the authority to 
make production payments under cer- 
tain circumstances.” 

For the perishable products, fruits, 
vegetables, meat animals, milk, butter- 
fat, poultry and eggs, Secretary Bran- 
nan says, “I recommend that we rely 
mainly upon production payments.” 

“Under this system,” Secretary Bran- 
nan said, “the farmer would be paid in 
cash the difference between the support 
standard for commodities which he 
produced and the average selling price 
for those commodities in the market 
place. Because the payment would go 
directly to the farmer, it would be an 
efficient support operation.” 

4. Certain commodities are given 
first call on the available support funds. 
These include corn, cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, whole milk, eggs, farm chickens, 
hogs, beef cattle and lambs. 

5. To get supports, farmers would 
have to comply with soil conservation 
practices, and any acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas and marketing agree- 
ments which may be meh Far 

6. Price supports would be limited 
to a certain volume of production on 
each farm. A volume .“high enough 
. . - but which would not encourage 
the development of extremely large, in- 
dustrialized farming.” 

It is suggested that not more than 
1800 units per farm be eligible for sup- 
port. A unit, it is suggested, would 
equal to 10 bushels of corn. For ex- 
ample, a farmer could elect to get sup- 
port on 18,000 bushels of corn at a 
rate of $1.46 per bushel, under the 
schedule as it is set up for 1950. Other 
suggested production units are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

7. Marketing quotas and acreage al- 
lotments would continue to be avail- 
able or be provided for commodities 
such as tobacco, cotton, wheat, rice, 
corn and peanuts, “with improvements 
based on experience.” Whenever al- 
lotments or marketing quotas are in 
effect on corn, similar: restrictions 
would be available for use on other 
feed grains and “possibly rye.” 

“The time may come,” Secretary 
Brannan said, “when marketing quotas 
or similar feasible devices may be de- 
sirable for meat animals, dairy prod- 
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Secretary Brannan’s Proposed Agricultural 


Program Is Revolutionary As It Discards 
Traditional Parity Concept And Fair Price 


In The Market Place. 


Advocates Direct 


Subsidy Payments To 


Farmers In Order To 


Keep Prices Low To Consumer. 
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By Creston J. Foster, Editor 
IAA Record 


ucts, poultry and eggs.” For fluid 
milk, marketing agreements and orders 
would be continued. 

Secretary Brannan makes a signifi- 
cant statement in discussing production 
payments. It reveals some of the use 
to which the farm program would be 


put. 

“.. . I want to make clear that I 
believe production payments should be 
used to encourage increased consump- 
tion as well as to support farm returns. 
Let me illustrate. In some of our 
larger cities, milk consumption per 
capita was much higher in 1947 than 
in 1940. Since 1947, in some of these 
same cities, the average person has been 
using less and less milk. . . Through 
production payments we can keep the 
market price within reach of more peo- 
ple and maintain returns to dairy farm- 
ers at a level which will bring forth the 
necessary production. .. The same prin- 
ciple should apply to other commod- 
ities to which marketing agreements 
and orders are adapted. . . I believe 


authority to support hog and milk 
prices through direct payments should 
be available before Jan. 1, 1950.” 

Here is Secretary Brannan’s suggested 
standard for measuring production units. 
Ten bushels of corn, for example, would 
equal one unit, 7.77: bushels of wheat 
would equal one unit, etc. 


Quantity 

Equal 
COMMODITY Thar 
Wheat 7.77 bu. 
Corn 10.00 bu. 
Butterfat 21.82 Ib. 
Milk, whole 346.00 Ib. 
Hogs 76.00 Ib. 
Eggs 31.88 doz. 
Chickens 50.34 Ib. 
Soybeans 5.75 bu. 
Beef cattle 86.00 Ib. 
Lambs 79.00 Ib. 
Oats 17.70 bu. 
Barley 11.97 bu. 
Apples 5.59 bu. 
Wool 29.32 Ib. 


Comparison of Brannan’s Proposed Support, 1940-49 
Average, 90 Per Cent of Parity and Agricultural Act of 1948. 


Brannan’s 
1940-49 Avg. Proposed 90% of Agricultural Act of 1948 
Commoditv Farm Price 1950 Support Parity (60_to 90%) 
Corn, bu. 1.17 1.46 1.42 $ .90 -$1.35 
Wheat, bu. 1.50 1.88 1.95 1.24 - 1.85 
Wool, Ib -398 498 .405 .289- 434 
Not 

Hogs, cwt. 15.20 19.00 16.10 more than 16.60 
Beef cattle cwt. 13.50 16.90 12.00 a ” 14.80 
Lambs, cwt. 14.70 18.40 13.00 rr 16.00 
Milk, whole, cwt. 3.38 4.22 3.55 ” wo 570 
Butterfat, Ib. 535 669 -582 6 “< 584 
Eggs, doz. 366 -458 -476 * 453 
Chickens, Ib. .232 .290 -252 .252 

, bu. 2.03 2.54 2.12 : 2.21 
Oats, bu. . 66 -825 J J 
Barley, bu. 975 1.22 1.37 1.30 
Apples, bu. 2.09 2.61 2.12 " "2.28 
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Sell Your Wool 
Through Your 
Own IAA Co-op 


AVE you marketed your wool? If 

not, better check with your county 

wool manager at the loca] Farm 

Bureau office so that you will be 

assured of the best price for your 
product. 

Your local wool pool is part of the 
operation of the Illinois Wool Market- 
ing Association, located at Paris, Edgar 
county. It is an Illinois Agricultural 
Association affiliate. Illinois Wool was 
set up some years ago for the purpose of 
protecting small wool growers in an 
uncertain market. 

First of the 1949 wool clips moved 
into the county wool pools in late — 
according to reports received by Dale 
Rouse, Illinois Wool manager. 


Farmers who sold their wool in out- 
right sale to the Association in late 
April received 44 cents per pound for 
clear fleece wool. This price was net to 
the grower at the county receiving point. 

This is one of the methods by which 
you can market your wool. Another 
way by which you can sell your wool 
cooperatively is by the consignment 
method. In this case you deliver your 
wool to the county wool 1, where it 
is weighed and placed in boas furnished 
free, and shipped to the Association's 
warehouse at Paris where it is graded 
by your own cooperative. You will re- 
ceive a receipt for your wool and an 
advance payment will be received from 
the Association as soon as it is graded. 
Final payment will be made as soon as 
the wool is sold by the National Wool 
Marketing Association in Boston. 
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The proposed farm plan in. effect 
calls for the repeal of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948. At the 1948 annual meet- 
of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the voting delegates went on rec- 
ord in support of the 1948 Act with its 
principle of flexible price supports 
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Secretary of Agriculture Charles Brannan 
(above) as he appeared before the House 
Agricultural Committee to answer Con- 
gressional criticism that the administration's 
new farm program would hurt the farmer 
more than it would help him. Some Re- 
publicans have assailed the program as a 
scheme to regiment farmers and share the 
wealth. Brannan denied both assertions. 


sider seriously supporting them, it 
would be necessary to submit these 
proposals to our entire membership, 
and through the democratic process by 
which our policies are developed on 
the county, state and national levels, 
get their decision with regard to our 
position 

“Our present position is in support 
of the Agricultural Act of 1948, which 
we feel is sound and worthy of a fair 
trial.” 

Here are some of the general pro- 
posals of the new farm program: 

1. The old parity system of establish- 
ing fair prices ts junked, Instead a 
total farm income goal is established 
For 1950, for example, farm income 
would be pegged to give farmers the 
same average buying power as they had 
in the 10-year period, 1939-48. For 
1951, the 10-year period used would be 
1940-49, and so on. The period would 
always be the first 10 years of the most 
recent previous 12-year span. 

2. From this total farm income goal, 
price supports are figured for each com- 
modity. 

3. Supports would be made effective 
through loans and purchase agreements 
as at present for basic non-perishable 


crops such as cotton, wheat, corn, and 
other grains, tobacco, the oilseed crops, 
dry beans and peas, wool and peanuts. 
And, Secretary Brannan said, “It would 
be desirable to have available, as a sup- 
plementary .method, the authority to 
make production payments under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

For the perishable products, fruits, 
vegetables, meat animals, milk, butter- 
fat, poultry and eggs, Secretary Bran- 
ys, “I recommend that we rely 
mainly upon production payments.” 

“Under this system,” Secretary Bran- 
nan said, “the farmer would be paid in 
cash the difference between the support 
standard for commodities which he 
produced and the average selling price 
for those commodities in the market 
place. Because the’ payment would go 
directly to the farmer, it would be an 
efficient support operation. 

i. Certain commodities are given 
first call on the available support funds. 
These include corn, cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, whole milk, eggs, farm chickens, 
hogs, beet cattle and lambs. 

To get supports, farmers would 
have to comply with soil conservation 
practices, and any acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas and marketing agree- 
ments which may be adopted. 

6. Price supports would be limited 
to a certain volume of production on 
each farm. A volume “high enough 

but which would not encourage 
the development of extremely large, in- 
dustrialized farming.” 

It is suggested that not more than 
1800 units per farm be eligible for sup- 
port. A unit, it is suggested, would be 
equal to 10 bushels of corn. For ex- 
ample, a farmer could elect to get sup- 
port On 18,000 bushels of corn at a 
rate of $1.46 per bushel, under the 
schedule as it is set up for 1950. Other 
suggested production units are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

Marketing quotas and acreage al- 
lotments. would continue to be avail- 
able or be provided for commodities 
such as tobacco, cotton, wheat, rice, 
corn and peanuts, ‘with improvements 
based on experience.” Whenever al- 
lotments or marketing quotas are in 
effect on corn, similar restrictions 
would be available for use on other 
feed grains and “possibly rye.” 

“The time may come,’ Secretary 
Brannan said, ‘when marketing quotas 
or similar feasible devices may be de- 
sirable for meat animals, diaity prod- 
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Traditional Parity Concept And Fair Price 
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payments. It reveals some of the use Ten bushels of corn, for example, would 
to which the farm program would be equal one unit, 7.77 bushels of wheat 
put. would equal one unit, etc 

I want to make clear that I 
benere production Stakeaaie should be Sey 
used to encourage increased consump- pine To One 
tion as well as ‘to support farm int COMMODITY Uni 
Let me illustrate. In some of our Wheat 7.77 bu. 
larger cities, milk consumption per Corn 10.00. bu. 
capita was much higher in 1947 than Butterfat 21.82 Ib. 
in 1940. Since 1947, in some of these Milk, whole 346.00 Ib. 
same cities, the average person has been Hogs 76.00 Ib. 
using less and less milk. Through Eggs 31.88 doz. 
production payments we can keep the Chickens 50.34 Ib. 
market price within reach of more peo- Soybeans 5.75 bu. 
ple and maintain returns to dairy farm- Beef cattle 86.00 Ib. 
ers at a level which will bring forth the Lambs 79.00 Ib. 
necessary production. .. The same prin- Oats 17.70 bu. 
ciple should apply to other commod- Barley 11.97 bu. 
ities to which marketing agreements Apples 5.59 bu. 
and orders are adapted. . . I believe Wool 29.32 Ib. 


Comparison of Brannan’s Proposed Support, 1940-49 
Average, 90 Per Cent of Parity and Agricultural Act of 1948. 


Brannan’'s 

1940-49 Avg. Proposed 90° ° of Agricultural Act of 1948 
Commod ‘ty Farm Price 1950 Support Parity (60 to 90°) 
Corn, bu. 1.17 1.46 1.42 S$ .90 -$1.35 
Wheat, bu. 1.50 1.88 1.95 1.24 - 1.85 
Wool, lb. 398 498 405 .289- .434 

Not 

Hogs, cwt. 15.20 19.00 16.10 more than 16.60 
Beef cattle cwt. 13.50 16.90 12.00 - 14.80 
Lambs, cwt. 14.70 18.40 13.00 16.00 
Milk, whole, cwt. 3.38 4.22 3.55 ” : 3.70 
Butterfat, Ib. 535 .669 582 ge 2 584 
Eggs, doz. -366 .458 476 " 453 
Chickens, Ib. .232 .290 .252 Bi i .252 
Soybeans, bu. 2.03 2.54 2.12 “ 7 221 
Oats, bu. -66 .825 .884 s . .840 
Barley, bu. 975 1.22 1.37 a 1.30 
Apples, bu. 2.09 2.61 2.12 2.28 
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Sell Your Wool 
Through Your 


Own [AA Co-op 


AVE y keted 
not er check w 1 y 
wool ver | 
Bu tt S | rn € 
iss ul 
bey rae 
Your local wool pool is part of 


operation of the Illinois Wool Market 


I 
! 
ing Association, located at Paris, Edgar 
" 
county. It is an Illinois Agricultu 
Association affiliate. Illinois Wool 
set up some years ago for the purpose 
small wool ywers 
1arKC 
+ 
to the county wool pools in late April 
uccord v O reports Da 
Rouse, Illinois Wool ver 
Farmers who sold their wo 
wrigl S to ¢t Ass 
Ap ved 
1. - 
r C il 
he vrowe I 2 
Vhis you 
larke An 
1 1 1 1 
way DY Which you can scll your Wo 
Coo} ratively 1s Dy th onsiznn 
a See as 
method. In-this case you dehver 


wool to.the county wool pool, where 
is weighed and placed in bags furnished 
free, and shipped to the 
warehouse at Paris where 
by your own cooperative 
ceive a receipt for your 


advance payment will be received 


from 


the Association as soon as it is graded 
Final payment will be 
the wool is sold by the National Wool 


Marketing Association in Boston. 


made as soon as 
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Wins Two Firsts In Team Events 


Rural Youth 
Girls’ Singles 
Mary Lou Reeter 
Christian County 


And Places in Six Other Classes 


F the old saying is true that “practice 
makes perfect,” they must bowl out 
in the corn rows in Ogle county 
from the looks of the results of the 
recent State Farm Bureau Bowling 
Tournament held in Springfield. 

The pin-topplers from Ogle not only 
took first in two team events but also 
placed in six of the remaining seven 
classes of competition. 

They took first in the Rural Youth 
Boys’ Team event with a total score of 
2376 and first in the Rural Youth Girls’ 
Team competition with a total of 1898. 

Ogle also placed third in the Men’s 
Team event, third in the Women’s Team, 
third in Rural Youth Mixed Doubles, 
fifth in Women’s Singles, fourth in 
Rural Youth Boys’ Singles, and third in 
Rural Youth Girls’ Singles. 

Leo Deets of Ogle rolled a 608 series, 
one of the only two over 600 rolled in 
the tournament. Two other Ogle men 
had single games of more than 200. 

The bowling tournament was held at 
The Bowl in Springfield in connection 
with the annual Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival. It was the first time the state 
finals of the bowling tournament were 
held in Springfield. Competitive points 
and participation points scored at Spring- 


Women’s Singles 
Shirley Faxon 
DeKalb County 


field will be added to the totals of the 
scores accumulated at the University of 
Illinois when the Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival will be held Aug. 25-26. 

It was decided to hold the bowling 
tournament in Springfield this spring 
because bowling is generally a cool 
weather sport and players would be in 
far better form in spring when they are 
usually at the peak of performance than 
they would be after a summer layoff 
and under hot weather conditions. 

The 350 bowlers taking part in the 
state tournament were the cream of 1500 
entrants in county and district competi- 
tion. 

Following are the results of the bowl- 
ing tournament: 

Open Class Men’s Team—(1) Ma- 
coupin, 2735; (2) DeKalb, 2589; (3) 
Ogle, 2507; (4) Schuyler, 2484; (5) 
St. Clair, 2456. 

Open Class Women’s Team—(1) 
Mason, 2147; (2) Moultrie, 2137; (3) 
Ogle, 2072; (4) Will, 2046; (5) Henry, 
2014. 

Open Class Men’s Singles—(1) Linn 
Eaton, Schuyler, 567; (2) Stark, 555; 
(3) Macoupin, 552; (4) Bureau, 536; 
(5) Grundy, 535. 

Open Class Women’s Singles—(1) 


f 
Rural Youth Mixed Doubles 
Virginia Neff—Kenneth Cramm jam Linn Eaton 


Adams County 


Shirley Faxon, DeKalb, 511; (2) St. 
Clair, 464; (3) Will, 461; (4) Knox, 
441; (5) Ogle, 437. 

Rural Youth Boys’ Team—(1) Ogle, 
2376; (2) Rock Island, 2295; (3) 
Kendall, 2213; (4) De Witt, 2175; 
(5) Mason, 2120. 

Rural Youth Girls’ Team—(1) Ogle, 
1898; (2) Warren, 1771; (3) Madison, 
1769; (4) Fayette, 1761; (5) Henry, 
1609. : 

Rural Youth Boys’ Singles—(1) 
Homer Blunier, Woodford, 503; (2) 
Madison, 494; (3) Warren, 487; (4) 
Ogle, 472; (5) Fayette, 470. 

Rural Youth Girls’ Singles—(1) Mary 
Lou Reeter, Christian, 454; (2) Ran- 
dolph, 414; (3) Ogle, 405; (4) Fayette, 
370; (5) Champaign, 353. 

Rural Youth Mixed Doubles—(1) 
Kenneth Cramm and Virginia Neff, 
Adams, 922; (2) Woodford, 909; (3) 
Ogle, 828; (4) Bond, 822; (5) Fayette, 
788. 

The following bowlers rolled 200 or 
above: Men’s Team—Milburn, Stark, 
221; Deets, Ogle, 200-216; Linker, Ogle, 
204; Clark, DeKalb, 202-202; Smith, 
Macoupin, 224-203; Bettis, Macoupin, 
233; Bullis, DeKalb, 208; Dutner, 


(Continued on page 26) 


Men's Singles 


] 


Schuyler County 


Will County Wins 
State Farm Bureau 


Volleyball Title 


OR the third successive year Will 

county stands unchallenged as the 

state’s best Farm Bureau volley- 

ball team. The Will county ball 

punchers defeated Mason county 
in the state finals of the Farm Bureau 
volleyball tournament at Lanphier high 
school in Springfield. The scores were 
11-0 and 15-4. 

The volleyball tournament was held 
at the same time as the bowling tourna- 
ment as a cool weather sport. Com- 
SeeF3 and participation points will 
added to each county’s accumulated 
points at the Illinois Farm Sports Festi- 
val to be held at the University of 
Illinois Aug. 25-26. 

Here are the results of the volleyball 
tournament: 

Preliminary play: Whiteside, 15-15, 
vs. Clay, 5-7; Mason, 15-15, vs. Kane, 
7-9; Champaign won on forfeit from 
McLean; Will, 15-15, vs. Fayette, 2-3. 

Semi-finals: Mason, 15-15, vs. White- 
side, 12-12; Will, 15-15, vs. Champaign, 
4-1. 

Finals: Will, 11-15, vs. Mason, 0-4. 

Consolation: Champaign, 15-15, vs. 
Whiteside, 11-12. 


Farm Bureau Trap 
Shoot Set for Aug. 5 
Near Springfield 


HE annual State Farm Bureau Trap 
T= Skeet Shoot will be held Friday, 
Aug. 5 at the Mather Gun Club south- 
west of Springfield, according to Roy 
P. Johnson, IAA secretary of special 
services. 
The.Mather Gun Club is near the old 


(Continued on page 21) 


This group from Mason county won the 

women’s team championship. Left to right: 

Fern McCoy, Paula Heberling (seated) 

Ethel McClelland, Leonore Pugh, and Alma 
Smith 


Volley ball champions 
for the third succes- 
sive year Will county 
team poses after win- 
ning final match. Left 
to right (front) Law- 
rence Werner, Wilbur 
Francis, Ralph Smith, 
Richard McHugh, Rich- 
ard Richards; (back) 
Charles Sweedler, 
William Schoop, Har- 
old Holz, and Hubert 
Woodcock. 


4h tte, 


AIM SECT BY 


Best of the men's Pe 
teams was Macoupin | 
county with a total — — 
score of 2735. Mem- + 

bers of the team are 
left to right: (back) 
Kenneth Harris stand- 
ing in for Irvin Bettis, 
who was not avail- 
able; /Earl Dufner; 
Harold’ Williams; 
(front) Stanley Smith 
and Charles Jackson. 


Rural Youth Boys’ Team 
Ogle County 

Left to Right: 

Linker, H. Cross, Reinders 
Rugland, and G. Cross 


° Rural Youth Girls’ Team 
Ogle County 
Left to Right: 
Smith, Cross, Labudde, Patterson, 


ingles 
on . 


County 


OGLE COUNTY 


Tops Bowlers! 


Wins Two Firsts In Team Events 


Rural Youth 
Girls’ Singles 
Mary Lou Reeter 
Christian County 


And Places in Six Other Classes 


F the old saying ts true that ‘practice 
; f 


makes pertect, they must bowl out 
in the corn rows in Ogle county 
from the looks ot the results of the 
recent State Farm Bureau Bowling 
Tournament held in Springfield 
The pin topplers {rom Ogle not only 
took first in two team events but also 


placed in six of the remaining sever 


classes of con petitior 

They took first in the Rural Youth 
Boys Team event with a total score of 
2376 and first in the Rural Youth Girls 
Team competition with a total of 1898 

Ogle also pla ed third in the Men's 
Team event, third in the Women's Team 
third in Rural Youth Mixed Doubles 
fifth in Women’s Singles, fourth in 
Rural Youth Boys’ Singles, and third in 
Rural Youth Girls’ Singles 

Leo Deets of Ogle rolled a 608 series, 
one of the only two over 600 rolled in 
the tournament Iwo other Ogle men 
had single games of more than 200 

The bowling tournament was held at 
The Bowl in Springfield in connection 
with the annual Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival. It was the first time the state 
finals of the bowling tournament were 
held in Springfield. Competitive points 
and participation points scored at Spring- 


Women’s Singles 
Shirley Faxon 
DeKalb County 


field will be added to the totals of the 
scores accumulated at the University ot 
Illinois when the Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival will be held Aug. 25-26 

It was decided to hold the bowling 
tournament in Springticld this spring 
because bowling is generally a cool 
weather sport and players would be in 
far better form in spring when they are 
usually at the peak of performance than 
they would be after a summer layoft 
and under hot weather conditions 

The 350 bowlers taking part in the 
state tournament were the cream of 1500 
entrants in county and district competi 
tion 

Following are the results of the bow! 
ing tournament 

Open Class Men's Team—(1) Ma 
coupin, 2735; (2) DeKalb, 2589; (3) 
Ogle, 2507: (4) Schuyler, 2484; (5) 
St. Clair, 2456. 

Open Class Women's Team—(1) 
Mason, 2147; (2) Moultrie, 2137; (3) 
Ogle, 2072; (4) Will, 2046; (5) Henry, 
2014. 

Open Class Men's Singles—(1) Linn 
Eaton, Schuyler, 567; (2) Stark, 555; 
(3) Macoupin, 552; (4) Bureau, 536; 
(5) Grundy, 535. 

Open Class Women’s Singles—(1) 


Rural Youth Mixed Doubles 
Virginia Neff—Kenneth Cramm 


Adams County 


Shirley Faxon, DeKalb, 511; (2) St. 
Clair, 464; (3) Will, 461: (4) Knox, 
41; (5) Ogle, 437 

Rural Youth Boys’ Team—(1) Ogle, 
2376; (2) Rock Island, 2295 (3) 
Kendall, 2213; (4) De Witt, 2175; 
(53) Mason, 2120. 

Rural Youth Girls’ Team—(1) Ogle, 
1898; (2) Warren, 1771; (3) Madison, 
1769; (4) Fayette, 1761; (5) Henry, 
1609 

Rural] Youth Boys Singles—(1) 
Homer Blunier, Woodford, 503; (2) 
Madison, 494; (3) Warren, 487; (4) 
Ogle, 472; (5) Fayette, 470. 

Rural Youth Girls’ Singles—(1) Mary 
Lou Reeter, Christian, 454; (2) Ran- 
dolph, 414; (3) Ogle, 405; (4) Fayette, 
370: (5) Champaign, 353 

Rural Youth Mixed Doubles—(1) 
Kenneth Cramm and Virginia Neff, 
Adams, 922; (2) Woodford, 909; (3) 
Ogle, 828; (4) Bond, 822; (5) Fayette, 
788 

The following bowlers rolled 200 or 
above Mens Team—Milburn, Stark, 
221; Deets, Ogle, 200-216; Linker, Ogle, 
204; Clark, DeKalb, 202-202; Smith, 
Macoupin, 224-203; Bettis, Macoupin, 
233; Bullis, DeKalb, 208; Dutner, 


(Continued on page 26) 


Men's Singles ® 
Linn Eaton 
Schuyler County 

> 
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Will County Wins 
State Farm Bureau 


Volleyball Title 


OR the third successive year Will 

county stands unchallenged as_ the 

state’s best Farm Bureau volley 

ball team. The Will county ball 

punchers defeated Mason county 
in the state finals of the Farm Bureau 
volleyball tournament at Lanphicr high 
school in Springfield. The scores were 
11-0 and 15-4, 

The volleyball tournament was held 
at the same time as the bowling tourna- 
ment as a cool weather sport. Com- 
petitive and participation points will 
be added to each county's accumulated 
points at the Illinois Farm Sports Festi 
val to be held at the University of 
Illinots Aug. 25-26 

Here are the results of the volleyball 
tournament: 

Preliminary play Whiteside, 15-15 
vs. Clay, 5-7; Mason, 15-15, vs. Kane, 
7-9; Champaign won on forfeit from 
McLean; Will, 15-15, vs. Fayette, 2-3 

Semi-finals: Mason, 15-15, vs. White 
side, 12-12; Will, 15-15, vs. Champaign, 
4-1 

Finals: Wall, 11-15, vs. Mason, 0-- 

Consolation: Champaign, 15-15, vs. 


Whiteside, 11-12 


Farm Bureau Trap 
Shoot Set for Aug. 5 
Near Springfield 


HE annual State Farm Bureau Trap 
and Skeet Shoot will be held Friday, 
Aug. 5 at the Mather Gun Club south- 
west of Springfield, according to Roy 
P. Johnson, IAA secretary of special 
Services. 
The.Mather Gun Club is near the old 
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Rural Youth Girls’ Team 
Ogle County 
Left to Right: 


This group from Mason county won the 

women’s team championship. Left to right: 

Fern McCoy, Paula Heberling (seated) 

Ethel McClelland, Leonore Pugh, and Alma 
Smith 


Volley ball champions 
for the third succes- 
sive year Will. county 
team poses after win- 
ning final match. Left 
to right (front) Law- 
rence Werner, Wilbur 
Francis, Ralph Smith, 
Richard McHugh, Rich- 
ard Richards; (back) 
Charles Sweedler, 
William Schoop, Har- 
old Holz, and Hubert 
Woodcock. 


Best of the men's 
teams was Macoupin 
county with a total 
score of 2735. Mem- 
bers of the team are 
left to right: (back) 
Kenneth Harris stand- 
ing in for Irvin Bettis, 
who was not avail- 
able; Earl Dufner; 
Harold Williams; 
(front) Stanley Smith 
and Charles Jackson. 


Smith, Cross, Labudde, Patterson, Meyer 


Rural Youth Boys’ Team 
Ogle County 

Left to Right: 

Linker, H. Cross, Reinders, 
Rugland, and G. Cross 


Here’s TAA 
Position On 


. CHILD 1 : a? 
Rural Schools be Ong = 3 R * 
| SSC : 
“ : ~ 
Believe Farm Children T.. IAA 15 IN THE FIGHT TO IMPROVE i 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR RURAL 
CHILDREN AND FOR A MORE EQUITABLE 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL COSTS. 


are Entitled to Same 


Educational Opportunities 
As Children in Cities 


HE Illinois Agricultural Associa- 

tion desires the best public school 

systeny which is possible within 

the réasonable limits of our ability 

to provide and support. We be- 
lievee rural people will support and 
favor that school system which offers 
the best educational opportunities for 
their children. We believe that chil- 
dren in rural areas are entitled to the 
same educational opportunities as chil- 
dren in cities. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion believes that local people are most 
able to determine the type of school 
which will best serve their particular 
community. We recognize that not 
all large schools are good and not all 
small schools are poor. In some areas 
due to local conditions one room 
schools must be retained. However, 
it is important that children learn to 
live, to work and to get along with 
others. 

Very small schools do not afford the 
opportunity for association with, and 
adjustments to, others. Rural schools 
should include an enlarged curriculum, 
including vocational training in high 
schools, which is generally recognized .as 
desirable. The very small schools ordi- 
marily cannot provide this enlarged cur- 
ticulum as at reasonable cost. 

We do not believe all rural children 
should be transported to urban centers. 
There are many advantages in schools, 
particularly elementary schools, located 
in rural areas. While not always true, 
in general more flexibility and economy 
in administration will be had and equal 
emphasis and importance will be placed 
upon all grades alike when all twelve 
grades are under one administrative 
unit. 

One administrative unit can adminis- 
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ter both elementary and high schools 
and can have attendance centers at 
several locations. Many communities 
do not have the financial ability to 
provide a modern school program. 


By PAUL E. MATHIAS 


Secretary 
Illinois Agricultural Association 


State assistance ‘is necessary and the 
amount of this assistance should be 
substantially increased. However, we 
cannot expect the State to support 


‘schools which are too small to be ef- 


ficient or schools which do not provide 
an adequate program, 

It is recognized that in the reorgani- 
zation of schools, mistakes have been 
made. The objective of providing the 
best educational opportunities possible 
for our children has not always been 
kept in mind. There has been “land- 
grabbing” and efforts to obtain addi- 
tional assessed valuation for some re- 
organized districts. 

Some small schools, and particularly 
some small high schools, have been 
advocated not primarily because of the 
educational facilities which they pro- 
vide or because of economical opera- 
tion but in order to further the trade 
or economic advantages of some pattic- 
ular locality or urban center. 

Some of the larger administrative 
units apparently have thought that they 
must immediately close all rural one- 
room schools and transport all the 
children to urban centers. Some of 
these children are on school buses too 
long. Possibly some of the administra- 
tive ata employed has not been 
too familiar with the problems of ele- 


IAA HAS PAVED THE WAY FOR 
AURAL CONTROL OF AUPAL 


SCHOOLS 


mentary schools and 
schools in rural areas. 

However, in view of the progress 
that has been made and the reorganiza- 
tion that has been had, the mistakes 
made probably have been a minimum 
number. From 11,906 school districts 
in the 1945-1946 school year, the num- 
ber has been reduced to 5,859. 40 per 
cent of the entire area of the State is 
now organized into community unit 
districts. This reorganization has come 
about within just a few years. 

We need, and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association is supporting, legis- 
lation to prevent land-grabbing, to con- 
tinue safeguards for rural areas and to 
better protect the rights of all people 
within a proposed district without giv- 
ing any small area the right to veto en- 
tirely the organization of a new dis- 
trict, and legislation to facilitate the 
correction of mistakes that have been 
made through detachment and annexa- 
tion. 

We also need substantially increased 
State support. The period of reorgani- 
zation and adjustment does raise many 
problems and result in some inequities. 
However, if we keep in mind the ob- 
jective of providing better educational 
opportunities for our children and test 
proposals which are advanced by 
whether they further that objective, we 
should be able to meet the problems 
and to build the type of school system 
and provide the educational opportuni- 
ties which we seek. 


particularly 


Re-elected President 
Wilbur Swayer, Lake county, has 
been reelected president of Pure Milk 
Association, the largest dairy coopera- 
tive supplying the Chicago market. 


I. A. A. RECORD 


Bott Named Sales 
Manager for Prairie 
Farms Creameries 


yer Bott, 56, manager of the 
Producers’ Dairy at Danville since it 
was organized in 1934, has been named 
assistant manager of 
Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Supply Com- 
pany and sales man- 
ager for Prairie 
Farms Creameries. 
Both are affiliates of 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

Bott will be suc- 
ceeded at Danville 
by I. C. Hochstras- 
ser, manager of the 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Champaign, 
who will also continue to manage the 
Champaign creamery. 

Bott was born at Danville, and was 
formerly employed by the C. and E. I. 
Railroad. He served in World War I, 
was treasurer of the military home at 
Danville with the rank of major for 12 
years. He resigned to go into the meat 
business in Danville and in 1934 be- 
came manager of the Producers’ Dairy 
which started with a gross business of 
$30,000 to a little less than a million 
dollars last year. 

He is married and has two boys in 
high school. 


Frank Bott 


Illinois Youth Wins 


National Honors 


AUL STONE, an FFA member from 

Greenview, in Menard county, won 
top honors in the junior division of a 
nationwide swine picture judging con- 
test sponsored by The Duroc News. 
Stone scored 571 out of a possible 600 
points in the contest to win the junior 
division and a tie for third among more 
than 10,000 contestants in all divisions. 
Paul is secretary of the Greenview 
chapter. Thirty-seven seven-member FFA 
teams averaged more than 500 points 
in the contest. High team honors were 
won by the Belleville, Kansas, FFA 
with an average score of 558.6 per boy. 


Dream of the Future — 
200 Bu. Corn Per Acre 


LLINOIS farmers will be growing 
200 bushels of corn to the acre within 
20 years or less, and they'll think it is 
an ordinary yield, according to A. L. 
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Romeo Short, left, 
Arkansas, vice-presi- 
dent of the American 
Farm Bureauy, and 
Charles B. Shuman, 
IAA president, right, 
chat in Washington 
with Dr. Edwin Nourse, 
chairman of President 
Truman's Economic 
Council. 


Lang, University of Illinois agronomist. 

Lang said we can double and triple 
our present yields because plant breed- 
ers are sure to produce higher yielding 
strains of hybrid corn. Last year’s 
average yield was 61 bushels per acre, 
an all-time high. 


MEMBERSHIP ... 


(Continued from page 6) 


ganization it makes it so much easier 
for them to sell their neighbors. 


The majesty of Gutzon 
Borglum's great sculp- 
ture of four of A- 
merica’s presidents 
will be seen at Mt. 
Rushmore by Farm 
Bureau people at- 
tending the Midwest 
farm Bureau Training 
School to be held at 
Custer state park in 
the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, June 
5-6-7. Farm Bureov 
leaders will explain 
there the techniques 
of building Farm Bu- 
reau membership. 


It is to these men and the organiza- 
tion directors who provided the leader- 
ship that Brissenden gives all the credit 
for the success of Farm Bureau mem- 


bership drives. ‘‘Practically all of the 
counties have done a splendid job,” 
Brissenden said. “It is a pleasure to work 
with such men who have so much faith 
and loyalty to their organization.” 

Illinois is still the nation’s greatest 
state Farm Bureau organization. With 
165,000 members it is now far ahead 
of its nearest rival, lowa, with approxi- 
mately 125,000 members. 


Employ C. W. Mitchell as Field Representative 
For The Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 


W. MITCHELL, 40, has been em- 
ployed as a field man and public 

e relations representative for the Illi- 
nois Livestock Marketing Association, 
an IAA affiliated company with head- 
quarters at Decatur. He will work 
with member livestock marketing 
points and do contact work with pack- 
ers and other associated organizations 
in the livestock industry. 

Mitchell was born in Cass City, Mich., 
where he attended local schools. He 
attended Michigan State College. He 
left college to work for the American 
Berkshire Association with headquart- 


ers at Springfield, Ill. 


During his 17 years with American 
Berkshire he served as secretary and 
started the organization’s official publi- 
cation in 1935 which goes to 9,000 
Berkshire breeders in 48 states and 14 
foreign countries. Last year he was 
president of the National Association 
of Swine Records. 


Mitchell is married and has four 
children, two boys and two girls. The 
family will move to Decatur as soon 
as they can obtain housing accommoda- 
tions. 
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No more wasted hours, wasted effort. Now 
2,4-D Weed Killers open a new era in Selec- 
tive, Economical, weed control. 


Gone is the necessity for costly hours of dig- 
ging, mowing, and extra cultivation. 


2,4-D AMINE WEED KILLER, a highly effective destroyer of many 
types of annual and perennial weeds. Selective killing properties 
permits its use on pastures, fence rows, roadways, drainage ditches, 
lawns, and field crops. 


2,4-D ESTER WEED KILLER, covers a wider range of weeds, with 
effective killing power, than other types of 2,4-D. An increased rate 
of penetration into leaf tissues gives a surer, faster, kill. Greater cau- 
tion in application is required, especially near flowers, bushes, trees, 
and vegetables. Both types of 2,4-D are adaptable to low or high 
pressure spraying. 


Follow implicitly the directions on the container. 
Consult your salesman for recommendations. 


These products are distributed by 


ATLACIDE 


' A chlorate type weed killer, 


especially effective on perennial 
weeds. Destroys all contacted vege- 
tation. For use where surrounding 


growth is not a factor. 


2,45-T 
For control and killing of woody 
fibrous growth. Particularly effec- 
tive on brambles and woody plants 
such as osage orange, gum, and 


hawthorn. 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 
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FOR GAS TAX 
The following is a copy of a letter sent 
to the senator of the 30t.> district and repre- 
sentatives of the 18th congressional district 
of Illinots relative to the proposed two cent 
increase tn the gasoline tax for Illinois. 
I would appreciate your publishing the 
letter in its entirety sometime in the near 
future. in your publication. 


HE Tazewell county board of supervisors, 

has gone on record endorsing the two 

cent raise in the gasoline tax, with in- 
structions that the county clerk so advise 
you. I am taking this opportunity to ex- 
press some of my views relative to the raise. 

No doubt, you have received quite a few 
letters from people opposing this raise, and 
I feel it is safe to assume that many of 
them are not familiar with the situation 
and the great necessity of this extra money 
for road purposes. The highway commis- 
sioners of this county, who represent the 
people relative to road construction, are all 
100 per cent for the proposed increase in 
the gasoline tax. Nearly all the farmers 
I have contacted have no opposition to the 
raise. It seems as though the opposition 
comes from the oil interests—and of course, 
we know that this opposition is from a per- 
sonal standpoint. The trucking industry, 
in all but a few instances, is also opposed 
to the increase and I can hardly understand 
why they should, because truck traffic is 
only 10 per cent of the total, while they do 
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about 100 per cent of the damage to our 
roads. 

What gets me riled up, is the fact that 
while I traveled through the southern states, 
the tax ranged from seven cents in Ten- 
nessee to nine and one half cents in Louisi- 
ana, and I paid from 28 cents to 30 cents 
per gallon for gasoline (Ethyl) tax in- 
cluded. Then, I come back to our own 
state and pay only three cents tax on gaso- 
line but still pay 28 cents for a gallon, tax 
included. This is happening in a state 
(Illinois) which is third in production of 
oil and has five or six refineries scattered 
over the state. At the same rate that we 
are charged for gasoline in the southern 
states and taking into consideration, the 
gas tax, we should not be paying any more 
than 21 cents per gallon. If you travel 
through those states south of the Dixie 
line, you will see that there is mile after 
mile of new construction, this work, I 
claim, is being paid for by we who live 


TUCSAGY. -- 
OH-)LL LET 


IT GO. ANOTHER 


DAY... 


Friday... eae 
1 WILL 


VACCINATE ! 


IAA. Director Frank 
L. Simpson discusses 
farm issues with 
farmers in his dis- 
trict at the DeWitt 
County Farm Bureau. 
These meetings are 
held annually through- 
out the state to give 
farmers a chance to 
express to their IAA 
director their feeling 
on farm issues. 


in the north. Another thing, the oil compa- 
nies could, tomorrow morning, raise the 
price of gasoline one half cent and in two 
or three weeks add on another one half 
cent and in a few months raise the price 
three cents and no one would open his 
mouth about it, but go ahead and pay the 
increased price — yet these same people 
raise loud objections at the thought of an 
increase of two cents in tax that will result 
in greatly improved roads throughout the 
State. 

Therefore, I think, for the good of every 
one concerned, that it would be well if 
you would support a raise in the gas tax. 
I would further state, that before we can 
match the Federal Appropriations, we will 
have to have some way of getting extra 
money, as we do not have sufficient funds 


now. 
Elmer Mitchell 

Superintendent of Highways 

Tazewell County 


Weonesaay..- 
I'LL VACCINATE 
TOMORROW 
SURE... 


‘T PROCRASTINATE - VACCINATE ! SEE YOUR FARM BUREAU 
F 


OR FRESH, POTENT FARM BUREAU ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Fev H. IMME 
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LLINOIS Rural Youth members will 

soon be visiting Illinois state parks. 

There scenery is at its best and 

history has been made. County 

Rural Youth groups will find the 
parks of unusual interest to them. They 
are laid out mainly in areas of abiding 
historical interest. 

Among these parks is New Salem 
where Lincoln lived and loved Ann 
Rutledge, and where he served as store 
clerk, mill hand, postmaster, and soldier. 
A large sign at the village entrance tells 
the town’s history and of Lincoln’s resi- 
dence there. From that point on down 
the ridge to the last house the visitor is 
frequently reminded of the pioneer life 
of the 1820’s and the 1830's. 

It is well to take time to read the 
various signs from the entrance of the 
old village to the old Clary Grocery 
farthest down the street. The street 
takes the visitor past the various homes 
where the names of the residents are 
inscribed: Onstott’s Cooper Shop, Mil- 
ler’s Blacksmith Shop, Hill's Carding 
Mill, Dr. Francis Regnier’s Office, the 
Rutledge Tavern, the Berry-Lincoln Store 
and the Hill-McNeil Store where Lincoln 
served as postmaster, and the first Berry- 
Lincoln Store which now houses the post 
office. On the bank of the Sangamon 
River under the hill upon which the 
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E. D. Lyon reads about the old village of 
New Salem before entering the state park 
northwest of Springfield. 


$$ ___. 


John W. Gellerman, New Salem postmaster, 
talks with state park visitors. Note wood- 
carvings on mantel. 


Rural 
Youth 
Activities 


By Ellsworth D. Lyon, Director 
Young Peoples Activities 


The cast of ‘‘The Angell Brats" of Edwards 
County Rural Youth pose for a picture. 
Left to right (standing): Nona Tribe, Ger- 
ald Longbons, Joan Raber, Marilyn Wolfe, 
Allen Goodson, and George Knight. Seated 
are: Maxine Roosevelt, Lester Piercy, Irene 
Smith, Wanda Roosevelt, Marjorie Tribe, 
James Scott, Marilyn Horton, and Dwain 
Massie. 
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town was located, is the Rutledge-Cam- 
eron Mill where Lincoln worked for 
some time. 

The present postmaster, John W. 
Gellerman, was installed by James W. 
Farley, Feb. 12, 1941. Gellerman, a 
whittler of horses and busts of Lincoln, 
enjoys visiting with people who come 
into the post office. He likes to talk 
about Lincoln and pioneer life. 

Rural Youthers visiting New Salem 
will find that time spent there will be 
greatly enjoyed. 

The Illinois Farm Sports Festival is 
under way. Activities in the past have 
grown to such an extent that it is neces- 
sary to sponsor play-offs in the various 
divisions prior to the dates which climax 
the activities of the Annual Farm: Sports 
Festival. The statewide volleyball and 
bowling tournaments were run off at 
Springfield on March 30. Rural Youth 
supported these activities wholeheartedly. 
Pictures and listings of winners will be 
found on other pages of this issue of 
the “RECORD.” 

This year there will be a section for 
Rural Youth folk and square dancing. 
In 1950 the culmination of this activity 
will be shifted to Farm and Home Week 
at the University of Illinois but will 
remain as a part of the Sports Festival 
activity. County groups this year may 
enter a square dance or folk dance team. 

Edward Rural Youth presented ‘The 
Angell Brats’, a three-act play, Saturday, 
April 2 at the Edwards county senior 
high school, before an audience of 450. 
The sale of tickets netted $235.40 and 
will be used to meet expenses of the 
group throughout the year. Mrs. John 
McCue, wife of the farm adviser, di- 
rected the play with Miss Norma Jacobs 
assisting. The play is an annual event. 

.Glenn Niehaus, Montgomery county, 
who was on the IAA state committee in 
1948, was married March 25. Glenn’s 
father, Ed Niehaus, is a prominent 
leader in Montgomery county. 

Tazewell Rural Youthers are going 
strong on educational experiences. On 
March 17 the group toured the Keystone 
Steel and Wire plant, Peoria, saw a 
colored movie on animal diseases at the 
March meeting, and learned English folk 
dances under the leadership of Miss 
Moira Barry, exchange teacher, Pekin 
high school, from London, England. 

Peoria county heard I. E. Parett, 
Illinois Agricultural Association division 
of general services, at the annual banquet 
March 30. He spoke of Rural Youth 
and its place on the stage of life, using 
the words RURAL YOUTH to provide 
initia] letters of key words which chal- 
lenge young people: Responsibility, Un- 
derstanding, Respect, Action, Leadership, 
Yearning, Ownership, Utilization of 
character traits, Truth, 4-H’s (Head, 
Heart, Hands and Health). 
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BOWLING ... 


(Continued from page 14) 
Macoupin, 215; Eaton, Schuyler, 203- 
235; Jones, Christian, 223; Frobish, 
Christian, 201; Eales, Schuyler, 202; 
Olson, DeKalb, 211; Speichinger, St. 
Clair, 206-211. 

Men’s Singles—Eaton, Schuyler, 213- 
225; Blunier, Woodford, 208; Hanson, 
Grundy, 201; Hopkins, Lee, 202; Fisch- 
er, Monroe, 202; Kaney, Ogle, 212; 
Repcher, Christian, 202. 

Women’s Singles—Handrich, St. Clair, 
201. 

Two rolled series of over 600 in men’s 
team classification: Smith, Macoupin, 
622; and Deets, Ogle, 608. 


TRAPSHOOT ... 


(Continued from page 15) 


airport on route 4. The Farm Bureau 
Trap and Skeet Shoot is part of the 
Illinois Farm Sports Festival and is 
being held in advance of the Sports Festi- 
val as it was last year because the dates 
of the Sports Festival conflict with the 
All American Trap Shoot. 

Jim Holderman of Grundy county, a 
Farm Bureau singles champion and 
former winner of the All-American, will 
serve as chairman of the state trap shoot. 
Glen Chenoweth of Livingston county 
will be in charge of the skeet shoot. 
Farm people planning to enter the shoot 
should register with their county Farm 
Bureaus. 


FOLK FESTIVAL... 


HANGES have been made in the 

folk festival plans for the Illinois 

Farm Sports Festival Aug. 25-26 
according to announcement by Roy P. 
Johnson, IAA secretary of special serv- 
ices and festival secretary. 

A few months ago it was announced 
that the folk and dance festival fea- 
tures would be postponed until Farm 
and Home Week in 1950. This was 
the recommendation of the Sports Fes- 
tival Executive Committee. 

Some counties already had made plans 
for August, 1949 so the following 
modifications have been provided for 
this year: (1) 4-H folk or square 
dance team — one entry per county; 
(2) Rural Youth square or folk dance 
team — one entry per county; (3) 
Open class folk or square dance team 
— one entry per county; (4) Time 
limit on dance features — five minutes; 
(5) Square dance bands will be judged 


MAY, 1949 
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Homer Blunier, Woodford County, jokes 
with Evelyn Boyer, Woodford, after he 
won Rural Youth boys’ singles title. 


as they accompany dance groups; (6) 
Folk dance and square dance teams 
will be judged separately; (7) Folk 
song and ballad singers and county 
bands — dropped this year; (8) No 
change from 1948 for other music, 
dance, and drama features; and (9) 
district competition will not be re- 


guired. 


SOFTBALL ... 


O promote greater participation in 

the softball divisions of the Illinois 

Farm Sports Festival, the executive 
softball committee has set the follow- 
ing goals for 1949: (1) A boys’ 4-H 
team from every county in district com- 
petition; (2) At least two Rural Youth 
teams in every district; (3) A girls’ 
4-H team from every district; and (4) 
encouragement of as many entries as 
possible in the other divisions: county 
league, all county, 35’ers, and girls’ 
open class. 

The softball committee meeting in 
Chicago April 14 set the rule that a 
player may participate in only one divi- 
sion of the final softball tournaments 


at the Sports Festival, August 25-26. 

The committee set the deadline for 
softball entries at July 1, 1949 with 
which must be included a $5 entry fee. 
Counties have been requested to give 
early consideration to the possibility 
of entering teams in various softball 
divisions because early entries will 
ease the handling of the district play- 
offs and the making of arrangements 
for the finals. 

District softball chairmen will be 
named not later than June 1, 1949. 
Chairmen will make arrangements 
with other counties for play-offs. 
Schedules for the final play-offs will 
be drawn in the IAA offices August 
19, 1949. 


F. D. Laible Named 
Outstanding Senior 


Of Farm House 


DALE LAIBLE, 21-year-old son of 
) Frank H. Laible, a director of the 

e Marshall-Putnam County Farm Bu- 
reau, has received an award made annu- 
ally by Farm House fraternity on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois campus to the out- 
standing senior of the fraternity. 

A 4-H member for 10 years and a 
FFA member for four years, Laible will 
be graduated this spring. While at- 
tending the university he worked two 
years at the beef barn and showed the 
university cattle at the International 
for two years. He is president of the 
Hoof and Horn club, a member of 
the livestock and meat judging teams 
and served as chairman for the 1948 
Little International. He also is a 
member of Alpha Zeta, national agri- 
culture honorary fraternity. 

Laible received the Doane award 
at the Farm House fraternity’s found- 
ers’ day banquet in April. It was the 
fraternity’s 44th anniversary. Principal 
speakers were Dean H. P. Rusk, U. of 
I. College of Agriculture, and Fred H. 
Turner, dean of students. 


Courier Phote 


mi F. Dale Laible, right, 
. Marshall county, re- 
ceives Farm House 
fraternity award to 
top senior from Cecil 
D. Smith, administra- 
tive assistant, U. of 1. 
College of Agricul- 
ture. Center is Glyn- 
don Stuff, fraternity 
president. 
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Rural 
Youth 


Activities 


By Elisworth D. Lyon, Director 


Young Peoples Activities 


SAY 


LLINOIS Rural Youth members will 

soon be visiting Illinois state parks. 

There scenery is at its best and 

history has been made. County 

Rural Youth groups will find the 
parks of unusual interest to them. They 
are laid out mainly in areas of abiding 
historical interest. 

Among these’ parks is New Salem 
where Lincoln lived and loved Ann 
Rutledge, and where he served as store 
clerk, mill hand, postmaster, and soldier. 
A large sign at the village entrance tells 
the town’s history and of Lincoln's resi- 
dence there. From that point on down 
the ridge to the last house the visitor is 
frequently reminded of the pioneer life 
of the 1820's and the 1830's. 

It is well to take time to read the 
various signs from the entrance of the 
old village to the old Clary Grocery 
farthest down the strect. The. street 
takes the visitor past the various homes 
where the names of the residents are 
insctibed: Onstott’s Cooper Shop, Mil- 
ler’s Blacksmith Shop, Hill's Carding 
Mill, Dr. Francis Regnicr’s Office. the 
Rutledge Tavern, the Berry-Lincoln Store 
and the Hill-McNeil Store where Lincoln 
served as postmaster, and the first Berry- 
Lincoln Store which now houses the post 
office. On the bank of the Sangamon 
River under the hill upon which the 
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E. D. Lyon reads about the old village of 
New Salem before entering the state park 
northwest of Springfield. 
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John W. Gellerman, New Salem postmaster, 
talks with state park visitors. Note wood- 
carvings on mantel. 


The cast of ‘‘The Angell Brats'' of Edwards 
County Rural Youth pose for a picture. 
Left to right (standing): Nona Tribe, Ger- 
ald Longbons, Joan Raber, Marilyn Wolfe, 
Allen Goodson, and George Knight. Seated 
are: Maxine Roosevelt, Lester Piercy, Irene 
Smith, Wanda Roosevelt, Marjorie Tribe, 
James Scott, Marilyn Horton, and Dwain 
Massie. 


town was located, is the Rutledge-Cam- 
eron Mill where Lincoln worked tor 
some time. 

The present postmaster, John WwW. 


Gellerman, was installed by James W. 


Farley, Feb. 12, 1941.  Gellerman, a | 


whittler of horses and busts of Lincoln, 
enjoys visiting with people who come 
into the post office. He likes to talk 
about Lincoln and pioneer life. 

Rural Youthers visiting New Salem 
will find that time spent there will be 
greatly enjoyed. 

The Illinois Farm Sports Festival is 
under way. Activities in the past have 
grown to such an extent that it is neces- 
sary to sponsor play-otts in the Various 
divisions prior to the dates which climax 
the activitics of the Annual Farm Sports 
Festival. The statewide volleyball and 
bowling tournaments were run off at 
Springticld on March 30. Rural Youth 


ily. 


supported these activities wholehearte: 
Pictures and listings of winners will be 
found on other pages of this issue ot 
the “Rrcorp 

This year there will be a section for 
Rural Youth tolk and square dancing. 
In 1950 the culmination of this activity 
will be shitted to Farm and Home Weck 
at the University of Illinois but will 
remain as a part ot the Sports Festival 
activity. County groups this ycar may 
enter a square dance or folk dance tcam. 

Edwards Rural Youth presenttd ©The 
Angell Brats’, a threc-act play, Saturday, 
Apnl 2 at the Edwards county senior 
high school, before an audience of 450. 
The sale of tickets netted $235.40 and 


will be used to mect expenses of the 
group throughout the year. Mrs. John 


McCue, wife ot the tarm adviser. di 
rected the play with Miss Norma 
assisting. The play is an annual cvent 


Glenn Nichaus, Montgomery county 
who was on the IAA state co t in 
1948, was marricd March 25. Glenn's 
father, Ed Nieh 
leader in Montgomery county. 
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Fazewell Rural Youthers are going 


strong on cducational expericnces. On 
March 17 the group toured the Keystone 
Stee] and Wire plant, Peoria. saw a 
colored movie on at discases at the 
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BOWLING ... 


(Continued from page 1A) 
Macoupin, 215; Eaton, Schuyler, 203- 
235; Jones, Christian, 223; Frobish, 
Christian, 201; Eales, Schuyler, 202; 
Olson, DeKalb, 211; Speichinger, St. 
Clair, 206-211. 


Men's Singles—Eaton, Schuyler, 213- 
225; Blunier, Woodford, 208; Hanson, 
Grundy. 201; Hopkins, Lec, 202; Fisch- 


er, Monroe, 202; Kaney, Ogle, 212; 
Repcher, Christian, 202. 
Women’s Singles—Handrich, St. Clarr, 


201, 

Two rolled serics of over 600 In men’s 
classification Smith, Macoupin, 
and Deets, Ogle, 60s. 


team 
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TRAPSHOOT ... 


(¢ NIN Med , , ; 1 ) 
airport on route +. The Farm Burcau 
Trap Skeet part of the 
Illinois) Farm Festival 
being held in advance of the Sports Festi- 
val as it 


Shoot Is 
Sports and ts 
was last year because the dates 
of the Sports Festival conflict with the 
All American Trap Shoot. 

Jim Holderman of Grundy county, a 
Farm Bureau singles champion and 
former winner of the All-American, will 
serve as chairman of the state trap shoot. 
Glen Chenoweth of Livingston county 
will be in charge of the skeet shoot. 
Farm people planning to enter the shoot 
should register with their county Farm 


Bureaus 


FOLK FESTIVAL... 


HANGES have been made in the 
Jfolk testival plans for the Illinois 
Farm Sports Festival Aug. 25-26 


according to announcement by Roy P. 
Johnson, IAA secretary of special serv- 
ices and festival secretary, 

A tew months ago it was announced 


that the folk and dance festival fea- 
tures would be postponed until Farm 
and Home Week in 1950. This was 


the recommendation of the Sports Fes- 
tivel Executive Committee. 

Some counties already had made plans 
for August, 1949 so the following 
modifications have been provided for 
this year: (1) 4-H folk or square 
dance team one entry per county; 
(2) Rural Youth square or folk dance 
team one entry county; (3) 
Open class folk or square dance team 
— one entry per county: (4) Time 
limit on dance features — five minutes: 
(5) Square dance bands will be judged 


per 


MAY, 1949 


Homer Blunier, Woodford County, jokes 
with Evelyn Boyer, Woodford, after he 
won Rural Youth boys’ singles title. 
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SOFTBALL ... 


O promote greater parti 
the softball divisions of the Illinois 
Farm Sports Festival, the executive 
softball committee has set the follow- 
ing goals for 1949: (1) A i-H 
team from every y in district com- 
petition: (2) At least two Rural Yout! 
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boys’ 
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teams in every district: (3) A. girls 
i-H team from every district: and (4) 
encouragement of as many entries as 


possible in the other divisions: county 
league, all county, 35ers, and :” 
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The softball 
Chicago April 14 set the rule that 
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S MANY farmers already had 

suspected, a brome grass-alfalfa 

mixture is fully as good as alfalfa 

alone during the first year of 

swine pasturing. This was borne 
out in tests conducted by University of 
Illinois animal scientists and explained at 
Swine Growers’ Day held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
last month. 

Interest was focused mainly on animal 
nutrition as four swine feeding experts 
bombarded 1500 farmers with facts and 
figures to prove their conclusions. 

Their experiments show that dried 
corn distillers’ solubles give better re- 
sults when fed with soybean oil meal 
than when fed with meat scraps as a 
hog’s pasture supplement. 

Distillers’ solubles as 50 per cent of 
the pasture supplement can be used 
without affecting the rate or efficiency 
of gains. It also made little difference 
whether the supplement was fed as a 
meal or palleied 

It also was pointed out that pigs need 
1.4 milligrams of riboflavin (one of 
the B vitamins) per pound of feed. 
Lack of riboflavin stunted pig growth 
and developed abnormal feet, legs, and 
hocks. 

Sufficient riboflavin is contained in a 
10 per cent diet of good quality alfalfa 
hay or meal. Pigs get enough in good 
pasture. Cereal grains are low in ribo- 
flavin. 

Another highlight on the nutrition 
program was the announcement that baby 
pigs will grow faster on an_ artificial 
milk than on sow’s milk. The artificial 
milk is made of casein, sugar, mineral 
salts, and lard. 

It is expensive and too complicated for 
the average farmer to make. It is being 
used experimentally to learn what nutri- 
ents speed up or slow down their growth. 
On the artificial milk, the University has 
grown pigs to a weight of 45 pounds at 
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eight weeks. On sow's milk pigs do 
well to weigh 30 pounds at eight weeks. 

For about two hours in the morning 
farmers, and an unusually large number 
of vocational agriculture students toured 
the swine pens on the south farms of 
the College of Agriculture listening to 
lectures on experimental feeding on 
many types of pastures and a varied 
diet of supplements. 

Others poked around among the feed 
lots and farrowing pens looking for 
some suggestion that might help them 
improve their own hog production. A 
discussion of the latest developments in 
swine nutrition followed at the Univer- 
sity auditorium. The crowd was unusu- 
ally large and many complained about 
the lack of parking facilities at the 
University. 

Reporting on a study of reduced 
fertility in female swine, A. V. Nalban- 
dov said that preliminary conclusions 
showed that out of 921 breeding females 
tested 57 were sterile. Nalbandov sug- 
gested that low fertility may be an 
inherited trait and recommended that 
low fertility animals be culled as soon 
as they are recognized. He warned 
farmers not to use hormones on animals 
with reproductive troubles. 

A double-barreled new pricing plan, 
explained by E. F. Ferrin, University of 
Minnesota, has eliminated 83 per cent 
of the pricing errors in buying hogs, he 
said. The new plan, now being tried 
experimentally, is based on more accurate 
pricing of live hogs, and grading the 
carcasses on the rail in the packing plant. 

“True, there are difficulties in selling 
hogs by carcass weight and grade,” Ferrin 
admitted, “but the possibilities are so 
good they deserve more study.” 

In discussing parity price support, E. 
L. Butz, Purdue agricultural economist, 
declared, ‘There is some prospect that 
American agriculture may move toward 
nationalization in the next 10 years.” 


A system of artificially high fixed price 
supports would produce huge food and 
fiber surpluses, he said, and strict gov- 
ernment control would result. 

“If this situation occurs,” Butz said, 
“there will be no ‘voluntary’ controls. 
Everything must be compulsory.” 

Butz urged farmers to favor a moder- 
ate range of support prices, within the 60 
to 90 per cent of parity bracket. 

“The future of American agriculture 
lies in more efficient production and 
reasonable selling prices in an ever- 
expanding market,” Butz stated. Prices 
maintained at artificially high levels can 
be only a temporary stimulant. The 
hangover will make one wonder why he 
took the drink in the first place.” 


IAA Trippers to Hold 
Picnic on Aug. 21 at 
Bloomington Park 


held Sunday, Aug. 21 at Miller 
Park at Bloomington, Ill. 

IAA Trippers are farm folks who 
made either the I[AA-sponsored western 
tour to the AFBF convention in San 
Francisco in 1946 or the IAA-sponsored 
eastern and southern tours to the AFBF 
convention in 1948. 

Many of the men and women struck 
up enduring friendships during the 
tours and discussed means of meeting 
again and renewing old acquaintances. 
The IAA Trippers picnic is the result. 
Last year a large crowd turned out for 
the picnic at Decatur. 

The picnic will be potluck with 
everyone requested to bring his own 
picnic basket. Chairman of the event 
is Adrian L. Phillips of Tuscola in 
Douglas county. 


Te IAA Trippers picnic will be 
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HOGS ON DRY LOT 


Blue Seal Hog Supplement, with 40% 
highest quality protein plus all the 
minerals and vitamins necessary to 
balance commonly fed farm grains. Gives 
“quick to market” gains for growing, fat- 
tening pigs from 75 pounds to market 


weight. 


SUPPLY, 


MAY, 1949 
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Supplements do the trick:! 


No sleight of hand. No magic required. With Blue Seal Pasture Supplement (42% 
protein), hogs on good, green succulent pasture are provided the high quality pro- 


teins and minerals necessary to get Rapid Gains with Low Production Costs. 


Enables you to utilize to the fullest your good legume pastures for the thrifty pro- 


duction of pork. 
Blue Seal Feeds are Surety 
Of Savings with High Quality 
So make your pork High Profits pay 
By feeding hogs the Blue Seal Way 


Hog Supplement and Pasture Supplement are also available in Service Brand. 
Precision formulated pre-mixes blended with area grown grains give you highest 


quality with real economy. 


These Feeds are sold exclusively by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


S MANY tarmers already had 

suspected, a brome grass-alfalfa 

mixture 1s fully as good as alfalfa 

alone during the first year of 

swine pasturing. This was borne 
out in tests conducted by University of 
[[linois animal scientists and explained at 
Swine Growers’ Day held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
last month 

Interest was focused mainly on animal 
nutrition as four swine feeding experts 
bombarded 1500 farmers with facts and 
figures to prove their conclusions 

Their experiments show that dried 
corn distillers’ solubles give better re- 
sults when fed with soybean oil meal 
than when fed with meat scraps as a 
hog’s pasture supplement. 

Distillers’ solubles as 50 per cent of 
the pasture supplement can be used 
without affecting the rate or efficiency 
of gains. It also made little difference 
whe her the supplement was fed as a 
meal or pelleted 

It also was pointed out that pigs need 
1.4 milligrams of riboflavin (one of 
the B vitamins) per pound of feed 
Lack of riboflavin stunted pig growth 
ind developed abnormal feet, legs, and 
ho ks 

Sufficient riboflavin is contained in 
10 per cent diet of good quality alfalfa 


hay or meal Pigs get enough in good 
pasture. Cereal grains are low in ribo 
flavin 


Another highlight on the nutrition 
program was the announcement that baby 
pigs will grow faster on an_ artificial 
milk than on sow’s milk. The artificial 
milk is made of casein, sugar, mineral 


salts, and lard. 

It is expensive and too complicated for 
the average farmer to make. It is being 
used experimentally to learn what nutri- 

Ip or slow down their growth. 
On the artificial milk, the University has 
grown pigs to a weight of 45 pounds at 


ents sp eed u 
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Swine Diet Is 
ll-Important 


Hog Growers Hear University 
Animal Scientists Explain 

Latest Experiments in 
Controlled Feeding and What It 
Means in Higher Profits 


ae.» 
i mr 


D. M. Baird, graduate assistant In animal science, discusses the 
results of rations used on sows kept In feediots behind him dur- 
ing morning field tour of experimental swine pens by farm people 
attending annual Swine Growers’ Day at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 


eight weeks On sows milk pigs do 
well to weigh 30 pounds at eight weeks 

For about two hours in the morning 
farmers, and an unusually large number 
of vocational agriculture students toured 
the swine pens on the south farms of 
the College of Agriculture listening to 
lectures on experimental feeding on 
many types of pastures and a_ varied 
diet of supplements. 

Others poked around among the feed 
lots and farrowing pens looking for 
some suggestion that might help them 
improve their own hog production. A 
discussion of the latest developments in 
swine nutrition followed at the Univer 
sity auditorium. The crowd was unusu 
ally large and many complained about 
the lack of parking facilitics at the 
University. 

Reporting on a study of reduced 
fertility in female swine, A. V. Nalban 
dov said that preliminary conclusions 
showed that out of 921 breeding females 
tested 57 were sterile. Nalbandov sug 
gested that low fertility may be an 
inherited trait and recommended that 
low fertility animals be culled as soon 
as they are recognized He warned 
farmers not to use hormones on animals 
with epaoe tive troubles 

A double-barreled new pricing plan, 
explained by FE. F. Ferrin, University of 
Minnesota, has eliminated 83 per cent 
of the pricing errors in buying hogs, he 
said. The new plan, now being tried 
experimentally, is based on more accurate 
pricing of live hogs, and grading the 
carcasses on the rail in the packing plant. 

True, there are difficulties in selling 
hogs by carcass weight and grade,’ Ferrin 
admitted, “but the possibilities are so 
good they deserve more study.” 

In discussing parity price support, E. 
L. Butz, Purdue agricultural economist, 
declared, “There is some prospect that 
American agriculture may move toward 
nationalization in the next 10 years 


A system of artificially high fixed price 
supports would produce huge food and 
tiber surpluses, he said, and strict gov 
ernment control would result. 

this situation occurs,” Butz said. 
there will be no ‘voluntary’ controls 
Everything must be compulsory. 

Butz urged farmers to favor a moder 
ate range of support prices, within the 60 
to 90 per cent of parity bracket. 

“The future of American agriculture 
lies in more efficient production and 
reasonable selling prices in an ever- 
expanding market,” Butz stated. Prices 
maintained at artificially high levels can 
be only a temporary stimulant. The 
hangover will make one wonder why he 
took the drink in the first place.” 


IAA Trippers to Hold 


Picnic on Aug. 21 at 
Bloomington Park 


HE IAA Trippers picnic will be 
held Sunday, Aug. 21 at Miller 
Park at Bloomington, III. 

IAA Trippers are farm folks who 
made either the [AA-sponsored western 
tour to the AFBF convention in San 
Francisco in 1946 or the I[AA-sponsored 
eastern and southern tours to the AFBF 
convention in 1948 

Many of the men and women struck 
up enduring friendships during the 
tours and discussed means of meeting 
again and renewing old acquaintances. 
The IAA Trippers picnic is the result. 
Last year a large crowd turned out for 
the picnic at Decatur. 

The picnic will be potluck with 
everyone requested to bring his own 
picnic basket. Chairman of the event 
is Adrian L, Phillips of Tuscola in 
Douglas county 
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HOGS ON DRY LOT 


Blue Seal Hog Supplement, with 40% 
highest quality protein plus all the 
minerals and vitamins necessary to 
balance commonly fed farm grains. Gives 
quick to market’’ gains for growing, fat- 
tening pigs from 75 pounds to market 


weight 
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Supplements do the trick! 


No sleight of hand. No magic required. With Blue Seal Pasture Supplement (42% 
protein), hogs on good, green succulent pasture are provided the high quality pro 


teins and minerals necessary to get Rapid Gains with Low Production Costs 
Enables you to utilize to the fullest your good legume pastures for the thrifty pro- 


duction of pork. 


Blue Seal Feeds are Surety 

Of Savings with High Quality 

So make your pork High Profits pay 
By feeding hogs the Blue Seal Way 


Hog Supplement and Pasture Supplement are also available in Service Brand 
Precision formulated pre-mixes blended with crea grown grains give you highest 


quality with real economy. 


These Feeds are sold exclusively by 
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NEWS «2 VIEWS , 


Mrs. Earl C. Smith 
Suddenly at Home 


L asad ane fA6e 
ad Bad 2 O99 TE 


Baa? 


when Farm Bureau folks meet to 

chat during the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association this 
fall. The sudden death of Mrs. Mary 
Smith, wife of Earl C. Smith, has re- 
moved one of the most gracious and 
well-liked personages from Farm Bu- 
reau circles. The warmth of her kind- 
ly personality, of course, will long 
remain with those who enjoyed the 
privilege of meeting her during the 
20 years that Mr. Smith served as pres- 
ident of the IAA and vice-president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Farm Bureau and Association of- 
ficials were shocked and saddened when 
they received word of Mrs. Smith’s 
death following a heart attack March 
21 in her home at Detroit, Ill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith had finished breakfast 
and Mr. Smith was preparing to drive 
to Springfield for a meeting when she 
was stricken. Mrs. Smith was in good 
health and had planned to join her 
husband in Springfield the following 
dav. 

Mrs. Smith’s death also was a shock 
and loss to her many friends in De- 


A FAMILIAR figure will be missing 
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Dies 


troit who had known her all her life. 
As Rev. Joe T. Maynard, pastor of the 
Detroit Christian Church, said at the 
services, “I speak the sentiments of 
this entire community when I say we 
all have lost one of our best friends.” 
Mrs. Smith was a devoted member of 
the Detroit Christian Church which 
she and her husband joined during 
the second year of their marriage. 

Mary Jeannette Smith was a daughter 
of Frank and Elizabeth Sitton Sander- 
son, pioneer settlers in Detroit town- 
ship and was born on the Sanderson 
homestead in that township on Oct. 13, 
1887. She attended Toll Gate and 
Detroit schools and on Aug. 29, 1909 
was married to Earl C. Smith. They 
went in to housekeeping and have al- 
ways lived in the home where she 
died. This house was originally built 
by Mr. Smith’s grandfather, William 
Clemmons and is the home where his 
mother was born. 

The Smiths had no children of their 
own, but in 1915 when Mrs. Smith's 
sister, Mrs. Lottie Fulmer, died, leaving 
four small children, they took into 
their home and lives the youngest 


Pietures show high 
esteem in which Mrs. 
Earl C. Smith was 
held by Farm Bureau 
people und staff of 
the IAA. Picture at left 
shows her receiving 
silver service from 
staff of IAA on retire- 
ment of her husband 
(right) in 1945 after 
he had served as 
president of IAA for 
20 years. Aft right 
she is shown with a 
large bouquet of flow- 
ers presented to her 
by the membership at 
the 25th annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association 
in 1940, 


daughter Eloise who was then two 
years old. They were devoted and 
helpful to the other children and their 
home was opened to them at all times. 
Mr. and Mrs, Smith had 41 nieces and 
nephews who were always welcome in 
their home and all of whom were very 
fond of their Aunt Mary. 

Officials of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Illinois Agricultural 
Association and many past and present 
directors of the IAA board attended 
the services for Mrs. Smith. Mrs. 
Smith loved people and she had a wide 
acquaintance with Farm Bureau folks 
through her attandance at IAA and 
AFBF meetings. During the last 21 
years she had only missed attending 
two of these conventions. 


Former IAA Director 
Wills Land to 4-H 


HE late Milton W. Warren of Mans- 

field in Piatt county, a member of the 
IAA board of directors from 1945 until 
he retired last November, has willed the 
income of 80 acres of his 240-acre farm 
to the University of Illinois for 4-H 
Club work. 

The income will not be available 
immediately but is subject to the prior 
life estate of his widow, Mrs. Claradine 
Warren. 

Mr. Warren was Piatt County Farm 
Bureau president for 12 years. 
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Iowa Farm Women 
Make Tour of Illinois 


HIRTY-seven Iowa farm women 

made a tour of Illinois recently. 
They arrived in southern Illinois to 
tour the daffodil and fruit orchard 
area. From there they went to the 
University of Illinois experiment sta- 
tion at Dixon Springs. 

The women also visited historical 
spots in Illinois including the Lincoln 
shrines at Springfield. From Spring- 
field they planned to visit points of 
interest in Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Tennessee. 


Many Dressings Can 
Be Used With Fish 


N endless variety of dressings may 

be served with fish. The secret is to 

add just te right amount of season- 
ing to enhance the delicate fish flavor 
rather than to mask it. 

Sour cream can be used as the basis 
for preparing a number of different 
fish sauces. Miss Frances Cook, foods 
specialist, University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, recommends this easy- 
to-prepare one: To a half cup of 
whipped sour cream, add 2 tablespoons 
of vinegar and a dash of tabasco sauce 
and salt to taste. Then just before 
serving, blend in 14 cup of finely 
chopped or grated cucumber. Be sure 
the cucumber is thoroughly chilled, 
and blend it in carefully. 


GAS REFRIGERATOR 
SHOULD BE APPROVED 


|! you are considering a gas refrigera- 
tor, look for the AGA star of ap- 
proval. Miss Gladys Ward, home man- 
agement specialist, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, reminds us that 
this seal is important. It shows that the 
equipment meets the requirements set 
up by the American Gas Association 
and adopted by the American Standards 
Association, 


An average maple sugar tree yields about 
15 gallons of sap; 45 to 50 gallons are 
needed to make one gallon of syrup. 


MAY, 1949 


Check the e uipment, also, for the 
seal of the lindcesrieer? Laboratories. 
The letters UL stand for safety. They 
mean that the refrigerating system and 
connections have been thoroughly 
checked and approved as safe. 


Here’s Chance to Go 
On European Trip 


ANT to take a low-cost, six-week 
Weee: to England, Denmark, and 

Sweden, beginning about Aug. 20? 
D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, will take care 
of your request for such a tour that 
is being offered by World Studytours 
of Columbia University. Cost of the 
tour which includes travel, rooms, 
meals, guides, baggage, and side trips, 
is estimated at from $800 to $900 tor 
each person from New York and re- 
turn, 

If you are interested, write to D. E. 
Lindstrom, 3002 Mumford Hall, Ur- 
bana, Ill. He will give you further 
information, such as how to secure 
passports, visas, etc. The trip is being 


offered primarily for Illinois rural 
chorus, music, drama and folk arts 
participants and their friends. Reser- 


vations will be limited to 150 persons. 

Plan of the tour is to stay at least 
one week in England, one week in Den- 
mark, one week in Sweden, return 
across Norway to Bergen, by ferry to 
Newcastle, and sail from England. In 
each country, visits will be made to 
typical and model farms, attend con- 
certs and festivals, meet people in farm 
organizations, talk with agricultural of- 
ficials, and have one sightseeing tour 
in each major city. 


DO NOT OVERLOAD 
YOUR WASHING MACHINE 


Y OUR washer is designed to wash a 
certain number of clothes. Miss 
Gladys Ward, home management spe- 
cialist, University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, advises that you put in 
only the load recommended by the 
manufacturer. Too many clothes may 
overload the motor, and most machines 
do a more efficient job of washing if 
the load is right in size, 


Cream separators should be rinsed after 
each use and washed and sterilized at least 
once a day. 


CARDIGAN SWEATER 


if you don't have a flattering cardigan 
sweater in your wardrobe, here's just the 
thing for you for chilly evenings. Make 
it in pink or aquamarine. You'll be 
pleased with the results. For free in- 
structions send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women's Editor, IAA Record, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


BUFFET LACE 


Crochet offers you a wide choice of lace 
patterns suitable for household decoration. 


Square motifs framing clusters of four 

pineapples are joined to make this charm- 

ing buffet set. For free instructions send 

a self-addressed stamped envelope to 

Women's Editor, IAA Record, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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WHY IT COST "GRAMPS” MORE 
TO BE A GOOD PROVIDER 


foresight to put some money into life insurance for later years. Sometimes it was pretty 
hard to meet the premiums as they came due because in many 
of the years farm prices were quite low. One time he even had 
to borrow money on his policy to take care of interest on the 
mortgage. What would he say today if he knew that | was pay- 
ing premium on only the same amount of insurance that he car- 
ried? Perhaps he would think that | should have more insurance. 


Benefits 
ey \ Gre Grouring 
i <— TOO! ; 


& Your Insurance 


l 
\ 
Back when Grampa was a young man operating the old home place he had the A- 


| want to be as good a provider as he was, so | had better 
see my Country Life Insurance counselor at the Farm Bureau } 
office and get full information on how to do the job right. 


BLUE CIRCLE MOTOR OIL 


A “shining” example of clean, safe lubri- 


cation — A modern lubricant for modern 


motors — A rugged, dependable partner 


for efficient engine operation. 


Help your motors lead a clean life 


with 


BLUE CIRCLE MOTOR OIL 


The A,B,C of Lubrication 


Added agents for protection from oxidation, corrosion, 
sludges and varnish. 
Bright stocks and neutrals of highest quality from our 
own refineries. 
Checked and tested for peak performance in farm 
engines. 

GIVES YOU 


Assurance of trouble-free operation. 


Better, cleaner motor performance. 
Cooperative economy through your own dependable 
Farm Bureau-type cooperative. 


See your salesman who drives the 


Blue and White Truck 


BLUE CIRCLE MOTOR OIL IS SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 


Put your equipment in the 
BLUE CIRCLE OF 
PROTECTION 


Superior performance at 
regular prices with 
BLUE CIRCLE 


e PERFORMANCE 
e PROTECTION 
e ECONOMY 


MOTOR OIL 


Back when Grampa was a young man operating the old home place he had the A- 
foresight to put some money into life insurance for later years. Sometimes it was pretty 
came due because in many 
One time he even had 
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BLUE CIRCLE MOTOR OIL 


A “shining” example of clean, safe lubri- 


cation — A modern lubricant for modern 


motors — A rugged, dependable partner 


for efficient engine operation. 


Help your motors lead a clean life 


with 


BLUE CIRCLE MOTOR OIL 


The A,B,C of Lubrication 


Added agents for protection from oxidation, corrosion, 
sludges and varnish. 
Bright stocks and neutrals of highest quality from our 
own refineries. 
Checked and tested for peak performance in farm 
engines. 

GIVES YOU 
Assurance of trouble-free operation. 


Better, cleaner motor performance. 
Cooperative economy through your own dependable 
Farm Bureau-type cooperative. 


See your salesman who drives the 
Blue and White Truck 


BLUE CIRCLE MOTOR OlL IS SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 


Put your equipment in the 
BLUE CIRCLE OF 
PROTECTION 


Superior performance at 


regular prices with 


BLUE CIRCLE 
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MOTOR OIL 


“University of Ill. Library 


Urbana, Ill. 
NL-6-31-P 


AND 1639600 ILLINOIS 
FARMERS ARE GROWING 
INTO BETTER FARMERS 
EVERY YEAR BY 
KNOWING... 


. . the advantages of market- 
ing cooperatively at higher 
prices. 


... better insurance 
coverage at lower 


rates. 


&.. . » his own ideas are being represented by a strong, 
united voice before Springfield and Washington legisla- 


tive bodies. 


>... ..the increased net income made possible 
through cooperative purchasing of fuel, feeds, seed. 


. . . the satisfaction of working shoul- 
der to shoulder with 165,000 other pro- 
gressive farmers to improve the stand- 


ards of agriculture. 
Ny? 
Nltinerts 


AGRICULTURAL All these are familiar to the good farm- 
ASSOCIATION -— er — the successful business man of 
AND 99 © ARM agriculture — who is improving his 
and his family’s way of life through the 
opportunities of Farm Bureau member- 

ship. 
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EXTRA RIDING EASE—Lower pressure and softer construc- 
tion envelope bumps—cushions road shocks. 

EXTRA DRIVING EASE—Lessens vibrations and “wander- 
ing”. Less fatigue and steering strain. 

EXTRA SAFETY—Shock absorbing ability reduces blowout 
danger. Fewer cuts, breaks and bruises. 


EXTRA MILEAGE—New design and construction generates 
less heat. Cooler running tires last longer. 


BLUE SEAL 


EXTRA LOW 
PRESSURE 
TIRE 


C 


NEW TIRE “SOAKS UP" BUMPS- GIVES SMOOTHER RIDE 


BLUE SEAL EXTRA LOW PRESSURE TIRES are designed 
to fit any car using 15” or 16” rims. Changeover is swift, 
simple and inexpensive. They are designed to meet the chal- 
lenge of all road conditions—the smoothness of the highway 
—the ripping, abrasive action of gravel roads—slippery, 
rain-swept country roads, and the extra needs of all around 
farm use. 


EVERY WHEEL Should Wear BLUE SEAL 


The family car will look better, ride better and drive better with BLUE 
SEAL MASTER PASSENGER TIRES (A). Non-skid protection, silent run- 


ning, shock resistant and long wearing. 


Hauling to market or just around the farm, truck tires costs go down 
with BLUE SEAL MASTER TRUCK RIB TIRES (B). Biting, gripping, tread 
design for traction, strong, tough carcass of rayon fabric to withstand 


load strain, road abuse and heat. 


Tough jobs made easy on BLUE SEAL TRACTOR and IMPLEMENT TIRES 
(C). Positive steering ease, free rolling and self-cleaning. Maximum 


service in the field or on the road. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 


Distributed exclusively by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the nation, and to develop 
agriculture. 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, Sullivan, President 


FLOYD E. MORRIS GEORGE E. METZGER 
Vice-President Field Secretary 


PAUL E. MATHIAS CLARENCE C. CHAPELLE 
Secretary Comptroller 


ARTHUR F. SCHUCK DONALD KIRKPATRICK 
Treasurer General Counsel 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Lyman Bunting, Ellery; Thomas H. Lloyd, Girard; Lester S. Davison, 

inonk; Homer Curtiss, Stockton; J. King Eaton, Edwardsville; C. J. 
Elliott, Streator; John T. Evans, Hoopeston; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg ; 
Earl M._ Hughes, Woodstock; Chester McCord, Newton; Russell : 
McKee, Varna; ._ T. Smith, Greenfield; Otto Steffey, Stronghurst ; 
Frank L. Simpson, Farmer City; and Albert Webb, Ewing. 


DIVISION HEADS 


George E. Metzger, Organization & Information; L. L. Colvis, Market- 
ing; I. E. Parett, General Services; Paul E. Mathias, Building, Records, 
and Personnel; Arthur F. Schuck, Treasurer's office; C. C. Chapelle, 
Comptroller’s office; and Donald Kirkpatrick, General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Frank M. Atchley, Research; O. D. Brissenden, Organization; G. W. 
Baxter, Transportation-Claims ; fora K. Cox, Rural School Relations ; 
C. J. Foster, Publicity; R. E ish, Soil Conservation Activities; George 
H. Tftner, Grain Marketing; Roy P. Johnson, Special Services & Office 
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BLUE HAZE 


IHE beautiful greens of early spring were a pleasant 
sight to view through the Pullman window as our 
train hugged the banks of the Potomac and pushed up 
through the wooded mauntains to the historic Cumberland 
Gap. Sunset came and with it the blue haze for which 
these mountains are famous. Within a few minutes the 
details of distant slopes that were so clearly visible in the 
bright sunlight faded away under this mysterious blanket. 


Y thoughts turned to the day just ended — a Con- 

gressional committee hearing on the farm program. 
.¥8 There had been plenty of “blue haze” spread in that 
committee room during the hearing 
with the intention of clouding the real 
issues at stake. The spectators and 
newspaper reporters had witnessed a 
rare spectacle that day. Representa- 
tives of the farmers’ own organization 
had appeared to resist the insistent ef- 
forts of some Congressmen and gov- 
ernment officials to force farmers to 
accept federal subsidy payments and 
excessive price guarantees. It required 
clear thinking to pierce the “blue 
haze” and point out that the real issue 
was whether or not we were ready 
to turn completely to a government administered agricul- 
ture. 


Cc. B. Shuman 


\ARMERS are in better position than any other group 

in America to think clearly about national problems. 

It is true that agriculture has from time to time turned 
to government for some degree of assistance in educational 
and self help programs. However, even the farm price 
support programs we have had so far have been largely 
devices to partly match the government protection and 
subsidy. aids so commonly granted to industry and labor. 
Self improvement, not government gifts, has been the 
foundation of our progress. 


HE Land Grant College Act, which was signed into 

law by Abraham Lincoln, has been of untold value in 

helping to open up vast new areas of new agricultural 
knoniolee through scientific research. Yet all of this 
wonderful knowledge was very difficult to put into practice 
on the farm until the coming of the Extension Service in 
agriculture. We have a wonderful team in Illinois — the 
County Farm Bureaus cooperating with the College of 
Agriculture Extension Service. This cooperative arrange- 
ment is an example of a proper, healthy relationship be- 
tween private citizens and their government in which the 
farmers themselves pay a large share of the total cost of 
the program. 


HE Extension Service program and particularly its 

close relationship with the local farm organizations is 

now under attack. Some of the same people who are 
trying to lead agriculture toward socialism are most vicious 
in their efforts to cripple the effectiveness of the Extension 
Service. These people are trying to set up a farm program 
which will encourage farmers to lean more and more on 
government subsidy payments rather than on their own 
efficiency and ability to produce. 


a 


President, Illinois Agricultural Association 
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ou Can Control Local Taxes! 


If You Want To Keep Your Taxes In 
Line You Will Have To Watch Your 


Local Budgets And Levies. 


It’s Too 


Late When You Get Your Tax Bill. 


By CRESTON FOSTER 
Editor, IAA Record 


N AN ordinary grain and livestock 

farm of 205 acres in central IIli- 

nois a farmer this month paid a 

1948 land property tax of $559.08. 

On this same farm he paid a 1945 
property tax bill of $303.44. The 1947 
tax bill was $459.34. 

That's the tax picture for Illinois 
farmers today. Taxes are steddily going 
up. Where will they stop? It takes 
more bushels of corn to pay the tax 
bill today than it did even a year or so 
ago. When the farmer paid his 1947 
tax bill in June, 1948, he was getting 
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$2.18 for his corn. Today his tax bill 
is higher and corn is bringing him $1.22 
a bushel. 

It’s something to think about, isn’t it? 
With taxes and other production costs 
moving up and farm prices coming down, 
the farmer is caught in an ever tightening 
squeeze. 

What can be done about it? Well, 
this $559.08 tax bill we're talking about 
is a local one—the tax is levied and 
spent in his community. The local tax- 
payer can say more about these taxes than 
his federal income tax for example. 
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Let’s take a look on how this $559.08 
is spent. The assessed valuation of the 
farm is $28,560. 


Rate on $100 


Valuation 

County tax ....... $39.98 14 
Township tax ..... 35.13 .123 
Road & Bridge tax . 98.39 3445 
Road Bond tax .... 7,43 026 
Cemetery tax ..... 24.70 0865 
High School tax .. 208.49 713 
Grade School tax . . 144.96 5075 


Total... .$559.08 $1.9575 


It’s plain to see that roads and schools 
are the big items in this tax bill. These 
two items account for 83 per cent of 
all the land property taxes paid, and these 
expenditures are made within a few miles 
of his home, Let’s look at the school sit- 
uation for this particular farmer. Schools 
cost him $353.45 in his 1948 tax bill. 
In his high school district there are 75 
students with eight teachers. In a neigh- 
boring high school district the enrollment 
is 160 with nine teachers. His district 
has a valuation of $6,000,000 and the 
neighboring district has a valuation of 


Real Estate Tax .#559.08 
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If the two schools were 
combined, there would be a valuation of 
$21,000,000 with an enrollment of 235 
students and 17 teachers. 


$15,000,000. 


If a unit district were set up, the extra 
high school building could be used as a 
grade school, In this farmer's particu- 
lar grade school district the enrollment is 
135 pupils with 8 teachers, and the ad- 
joining grade school district has 50 
pupils with only two teachers. By bring- 
ing the two high schools, two grade 
schools and other nearby one-room 
schools into one unit district and using 
one of the high schools as a grade school 
building, economical and efficient use 
could be made of valuation, buildings, 
equipment and teachers. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
supported passage of legislation in the 
1947 session of the state legislature to 
aid in the formation of the 12 grade unit 
system, so that farmers could reorganize 
districts where needed and get more ed- 
ucational service for their tax dollar. 

The next big expense item for this 
farmer with the $559.08 tax bill is roads. 
In his township he has 82.5 miles of 
roads to keep up. Some $106.82 of his 
taxes were spent on road and bridges 
and road bonds in his township. The 
mileage of roads in his township is well 
above average so that better use of 
machinery is made. Most of the farm 
homes are located on good gravel roads. 

There's no question but good roads cost 
money, but the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation has been trying to get the state 
to recognize that it must help to main- 
tain rural roads either by appropriations 
or sharing the state gas tax. 

The IAA secured for the farmers 
$30,000,000 in appropriations from the 
1945 and 1947 sessions of the state 
legislature for a four-year period. 

In that period, July 1, 1945, to June 
30, 1949, this farmer's township received, 
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or was entitled to receive, $31,345.56 
from state appropriations, The amount 
of money each township received from 
the $30,000,000 in state funds was on the 
basis of the percentage of total’ miles 
of road in each township to the miles 
of township highways in the state, 


The $31,000 this township received 
can help to relieve the local tax burden, 
provide more and better roads, or \jt 
can be wasted. 

The farmer in his township can con- 
trol his tax bill by controlling the levy. 
Of course he will have to attend his 
annual town meeting and also participate 
in the business affairs of his school board, 
county board. etc. to do this. In the 
last couple of years when prices were 
good, he might not have worried too 
much about the size of his local tax 
bill. But it’s going to take more corn 
to pay the bill now. 

A lot of folks blame the ‘Butler 
bills’ for all their tax troubles. The 
IAA fought the Butler bills with all the 
force they could muster, but they passed, 
and now the job is to see what we can do 
about them. The Butler bills didn’t 
raise taxes, but this legislation did in- 
crease the taxing power of almost all 
governing bodies. Also, they raised the 
bonding limits so that higher levies could 
be voted, if the local folks permitted it. 
Valuations were brought to a full cash 
value by use of a multiplier, 

In the farm under discussion, the 
valuation in 1945 was $7,410. The rate 
applied to that valuation was $4.24 per 
$100. The 1948 valuation was $28.560. 
The rate applied was $1.94 per $100. 

The matter of spending tax money is 
just like any other kind of spending. 
Either you. get your money’s worth, or 
you don’t. The time to go to work on 
your tax bill is not when you receive it, 
but when your local boards are making 
up their budgets and setting the levies. 


County Wool Pools 


Boost Country Price 


On 1949 Clip 


ROOF that the Illinois Wool Market- 

ing Association is helping the current 
wool price is found in a report received 
from one central Illinois county. In this 
particular county, the market price being 
offered by independent buyers was 38 
cents. Then a farmer delivered 440 
pounds of wool to his County Farm Bu- 
reau wool pool and got 44 cents a pound. 
As the result of this sale, the independent 
buyers over the county raised their offer 
six cents per pound. 

Farm Bureau members should need no 
further evidence of the worth of their co- 
operative wool marketing program. You 
can deliver your wool to your county 
wool pool and receive immediate pay- 
ment. Another way by which you can sell 
your wool cooperatively is by the consign- 
ment method. In this case you deliver 
your wool to the county wool pool, where 
it is weighed and placed in bags fur- 
nished free, and shipped to the Associa- 
tion’s warehouse at Paris where it is 
graded by your own cooperative. You 
will receive a receipt for your wool and 
an advance payment will be received 
from the Association as soon as it is 
graded. Final payment will be made as 
soon as the wool is sold by the National 
Woo] Marketing Association in Boston. 


Harold Allen, Champaign county's veteran 
sheep shearer, clips the wool from one of 
Arthur Rittenhouse’s Shropshire ewes. Ail- 
len has sheared sheep for four generations 
of Rittenhouses. Only years he missed 
were the three seasons he spent in the 
army in World War Il. Maybe this picture 
will remind some folks to get their wool 
clipped to ship to their county wool pools. 
it pays to market your wool cooperatively, 


you know. 
(Courier Staff Photo) 
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Insurance Survey 


Saves Service 
Company $18,500 


)} ARLY one morning about two 
y months ago flames burst from the 
Montgomery County Service Company 
feed mill and warehouse at Butler. By 
dawn the building, equipment, and stock 
valued at $59,000 were a total loss. 

Fortunately for the Montgomery Serv- 
ice Company a chain of events had been 
forged several months before the fire 
broke out...a chain of events that as- 
sured the company recovery of $52,000 of 
the loss in insurance. 

Credit for softening the financial blow 
which would have resulted from the fire 
losses goes to the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation’s insurance service for coopera- 
tives department under the direction of 
Albert R. Grauer. 

The IAA set up the department Jan. 1, 
1948 to advise Illinois farm cooperatives 
on their inSurance needs. 

Last September Grauer made a survey 
of the insurance carried on the feed mill 
and warehouse at Butler. Based on pres- 
ent-day values, he found that coverage 
was inadequate. As a result, the insur- 
ance on building, stock, and equipment 
was raised from $33,500 to $52,000. 

Credit also goes to Manager Charles 
Votsmier for seeing the need for more 
insurance based on Grauer’s survey and 
to the service comnany board for having 
the foresight to follow the manager’s rec- 
ommendation that the insurance be in- 
creased. 

In a recent letter to the IAA’s insur- 
ance service for cooperatives department 
Votsmier says: ‘The type of service you 
are rendering member companies has cer- 
tainly been of great value to our com- 
pany, and I want to express the apprecia- 
tion of our board of directors and my- 
self for the time and effort you spent in 
our behalf. I am sure we all have a 
greater appreciation of the insurance serv- 
ice being rendered by your department.” 


This is what's left of 
the Montgomery 
Service Company 
warehouse and feed 
mill at Butler after a 
fire thought to have 
been caused by spon- 
taneous combustion. 
An adjoining elevator 
(right, background) 
was saved. Sensible 
insurance coverage 
prevented a § disas- 
ftrous financial loss. 


Wabash is Only Southern 
County With Farm Bureau 
Member for Every Farm 


HE FIRST county in the southern 

Illinois region to have one farmer 

member for every farm in the county 
—that’s the proud boast of the Wabash 
County Farm Bureau. 

A year ago County Organization Di- 
rector J. E. Moyer and his organization 
workers set their goal for 1949, It was 
to be at least 100 per cent of all the 
farms in the county. 

In the recent membership drive 32 
volunteer workers brought in 52 new. 
members and total membership in the 
county soared to 715 farmer members. 
Wabash county has 662 farms listed by 
the 1940 federal census as having income 


of at least $400 a year. Farmer member- 
ship in Farm Bureau therefore is 108 per 
cent higher than the number of farms 
in the county. In addition Wabash has 
78 non-voting associate members, 
Speaking at Wabash’s new member 
meeting, O. D. Brissenden, IAA director 
of organization, praised the excellent 
record of the county saying that only 
through fine organization work like theirs 
could Farm Bureau speak in Springfield 
and Washington for all the farmers. 
Brissenden told the new members to go 
to the Farm Bureau office at the first 


Typical of the young farmers easily sold 
on the advantages of bélonging to Farm 
Bureau is Warren Gumbrell, 20, (second 
from right) of West Salem, Wabash coun- 
ty, shown with his 17-year-old wife chat- 
ting with O. D. Brissenden, IAA director of 


organization. At right is Wabash Organ- 
ization Director J. E. Moyer. Married a 
year Gumbrell told Brissenden: “I've 
known all along that the smart farmers 

belong to Farm Bureau.” 
opportunity and tell the farm adviser and 
officers who you are.” 

As a member of Farm Bureau, he con- 
tinued, ask yourself these three questions: 
(1) Is my community a better place be- 
cause of Farm Bureau? (2) Has it helped 
develop leadership in the county? (3) 
Has it increased the farmer's bargaining 
power? The answers must be “‘yes’’. 

“‘My last plea to you,” Brissenden said, 
“is to use Farm Bureau in every way you 
can. Get everything out of it you can. 
It is your privilege.” 


ENTER of Indian life in pre-historic 

times when it was called ‘““The Habitation 

of the Great Spirit,”’ the site of a great 

gaping hole in the bluff on the Ohio 

River in Hardin county is the 24th in our 
series of historic and picturesque Illinois pic- 
ture covers. 

The cave gives Cave-in-Rock State Park its 
name and principal feature. During the days 
when pioneers began filtering into southern 
Illinois, the cave became a rendezvous for 
river pirates and later for robbers and counter- 
feiters. 
but averages 40 feet inside. 


The mouth of the cave is 55 feet wide 
It extends 108 


feet into the river bluff. 
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GOOD NEWS 
Travels FAR and FAST 


HYBRID S joa? 


# 


MONROE COUNTY is 
50 % Producers’ Planted 


Monroe County is a long way 

from Piper City, home of Produc- 

ers’ Hybrids. But, good news does 
travel far and fast. Last year fifty 

per cent of the corn planted in Mon- 

roe County was Producers’ Hybrids. 
Exceptional? Not at all! In many 
Illinois Counties, Producers’ Hybrids 
are preferred hybrids. That’s because 

it is YIELD that counts, whether you 
live in Monroe County, or Logan Coun- 
ty or LaSalle County. And where YIELD 
counts, farmers count on Producers’ Hy- 
brids .. . . the YIELD-PROVED hybrids. 


MONROE 
COUNTY 


PRODUCERS’ CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Blackhawk Division, Polo, Illinois PIPER CITY, ILLINOIS Vermilion Valiey Division, Fairbury, Mlinois 
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Insurance Survey 
Saves Service 


Company $18,500 


ARLY one morning about two 

months ago flames burst trom the 

Montgomery County Service Company 
feed mill and warchouse at Butler. By 
dawn the building, equipment, and stock 
valued at $59,000 were a total loss. 

Fortunately for the Montgomery Serv- 
ice Company a chain of events had been 
forged several months betore the fire 
broke out...a chain of events that as- 
sured the company recovery of $52.000 of 
the loss in insurance, 

Credit for softening the financial blow 
which would have resulted from the fire 
losses goes to the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation’s insurance service for coopera- 
tives department under the direction ot 
Albert R. Grauer. 

The IAA set up the department Jan. 1, 
1948 to advise Illinois farm cooperatives 
on their insurance needs. 

Last September Grauer made a survey 
of the insurance carried on the feed mill 
and warehouse at Butler. Based on pres- 
ent-day values, he found that coverage 
was inadequate. As a result, the insur- 
ance on building, stock, and equipment 
was raised from $33,500 to $52,000. 

Credit also goes to Manager Charles 
Votsmier for seeing the need for more 
insurance based on Grauer’s survey and 
to the service comnany board for having 
the foresight to follow the manager's rec- 
ommendation that the insurance be in- 
creased. 

In a recent letter to the IAA’s insur- 
ance service for cooperatives department 
Votsmier says: “The type of service you 
are rendering member companies has cer- 
tainly been of great value to our com- 
pany, and I want to express the apprecia- 
tion of our board of directors and my- 
self for the time and effort you spent in 
our behalf. I am sure we all have a 
greater appreciation of the insurance serv- 
ice being rendered by your department.” 
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This is what's left of 
the Montgomery 
Service Company 
warehouse and feed 
mill at Butler after a 
fire thought to have 
been caused by spon- 
taneous combustion. 
An adjoining elevator 
(right, background) 
was saved. Sensible 
insurance coverage 
prevented a_ disas- 
trous financial loss. 


Wabash is Only Southern 
County With Farm Bureau 
Member for Every Farm 


HE FIRST county in the southern 
Illinois region to have one farmer 

member for every farm in the county 

that’s the proud boast of the Wabash 
County Farm Bureau, 

A year ago County Organization Di- 
rector J. E. Moyer and his organization 
workers set their goal for 1949, It was 
to be at least 100 per cent of all the 
farms in the county. 

In the recent membership drive 32 
volunteer workers brought in 52 new 
members and total membership in the 
county soared to 715 farmer members. 
Wabash county has 662 farms listed by 
the 1940 federal census as having income 


but averages 40 feet inside. 


of at least $400 a year. Farmer member- 
ship in Farm Bureau therefore is 108 per 
cent higher than the number of farms 
in the county. In addition Wabash has 
78 non-voting associate members, 
Speaking at Wabash’s new member 
meeting, O. D. Brissenden, TAA director 
of organization, praised the excellent 
record of the county saying that only 
through fine organization work like theirs 
could Farm Bureau speak in Springfield 
and Washington for all the farmers. 
Brissenden told the new members to go 
to the Farm Bureau office at the first 
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Typical of the young farmers easily sold 
on the advantages of belonging to Farm 
Bureau is Warren Gumbrell, 20, (second 
from right) of West Salem, Wabash coun- 
ty, shown with his 17-year-old wife chat- 
ting with O. D. Brissenden, IAA director of 
organization. At right is Wabash Organ- 
ization Director J. E. Moyer. Married a 
year Gumbrell told Brissenden: “I've 
known all along that the smart farmers 
belong to Farm Bureau.” 
opportunity and tell the farm adviser and 
officers who you are.” 

As a member of Farm Bureau, he con- 
tinued, ask yourself these three questions 
(1) Is my community a better place be- 
cause of Farm Bureau? (2) Has it helped 
develop leadership in the county? (3) 
Has it increased the farmer’s bargaining 
power? The answers must be ‘‘yes’’. 

“My last plea to you,” Brissenden said, 
“is to use Farm Bureau in every way you 
can. Get everything out of it you can. 
It is your privilege.” 


ENTER of Indian life in pre-historic 
times when it was called ‘The Habitation 
of the Great Spirit,” the site of a great 
gaping hole in the bluff on the Ohio 
River in Hardin county is the 24th in our 
series of historic and picturesque Illinois pic- 
ture covers. 
The cave gives Cave-in-Rock State Park its 
name and principal feature. During the days 
when pioneers began filtering into southern 


Illinois, the cave became a rendezvous for 
river pirates and later for robbers and counter- 
feiters. The mouth of the cave is 55 feet wide 


It extends 108 


feet into the river bluff. 
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SEED CO-OP ELECTS 


Producers Seed Company Reorganizes With 
Nine-Man Board To Represent And Serve 
Entire State In An Expanded Program 


EORGANIZATION of the Pro- 
ducers’ Crop Improvement As- 
sociation as a full-fledged statewide 
affiliated company of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association has been 
completed with election of directors, 
amendment of _arti- 
cles and change of 
name. The new name 
of the corn and seed 
cooperative will be 
Producers’ Seed 
Company. 

These matters 
were approved at a 
special stockholders 
meeting April 23 at 

E. B. Vander Piper City. Main 

Moston office and plant of 
the Producers’ Seed Company is located 
in this community in Ford county. 

Directors elected for the eight districts 
of the state to the Producers’ Seed Com- 
pany board were: district 1, Frank R. 
Loucks, Lockport, Will county; dist. 2, 
Elmer L. Yeoman, Dakota, Stephenson; 
dist. 3, Howard Stuckey, Piper City, 
Ford; dist. 4, Orville Lutes, Princeton, 
Bureau; dist. 5, John T. Evans, Hoopes- 
ton, Vermilion; dist. 6, Ryal Keithley, 
Macomb, McDonough; dist. 7, Clarence 
McCauley, Mt. Vernon, Jefferson; and 
dist. 8, Justin Ebert, Valmeyer, Monroe. 
Director-at-large from the IAA board 
is Frank L. Simpson, Farmer City, De- 
Witt. 

Officers of Producers’ Seed are Stuc- 
key, president; Loucks, vice-president; 
and Simpson, secretary-treasurer. 

S. F. Russell, representing the IAA at 
the reorganization meeting, paid special 
tribute to the incumbent directors of the 
old organization who stepped aside and 
made is possible to reorganize the repre- 
sentation on a statewide basis into eight 
districts, Under the old setup, a number 
of the directors were from the area of 
Ford and adjoining counties. This was 
the area for which the cooperative was 
first set up to serve back in 1937. 

In addition to hybrid seed corn, Pro- 
ducers’ Seed will be the IAA affiliate for 
the acquisition, processing and coopera- 
tive distribution of field seeds. First step 
in the field seed program will be a sur- 
vey of county Farm Bureaus and sub- 
sidiaries now handling field seeds to work 


out an efficient program. Main objective 
is to provide Illinois Farm Bureau mem- 
bers with high quality seeds. It has not 
been determined where headquarters for 
the field seed program will be located. 


Producers’ Seed Company will be 
governed by the same rigid control of 
quality regulations under a quality con- 
trol committee of the IAA as is in effect 
for other affiliates of the organization. 


On May 1, Evart Vander Meulen of 
Waterloo, Ill., Monroe county, joined the 
Producers’ staff to head up the handling 
of the field seed program. Prior to this 
date he was employed as a buyer for a 
large seed company and is thoroughly 
familiar with the small field seed busi- 
ness. 


Vander Meulen, a native of Michi- 
gan has a fine record of research work 
on the staff of Michigan State College 
from which he was graduated in 1939 
and where he received his master’s degree 
in 1943. He was in charge of agronomy 
research at the College’s Upper Peninsula 
Experiment Station at Chatham for three 
years and introduced a new oat variety 
and a spring wheat variety. He grew 
the first five acres of ladino clover in 
Michigan and did considerable work 
with pasture improvement and hay man- 
agement. In 1944, Vander Meulen was 
employed by the Corneli Seed Company, 
St. Louis. He had charge of establish- 


ing corn and vegetable growing stations 
in Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma and 
later was transferred to the field seed 
department in charge of buying crop 
seeds at the source of production, He 


Board of directors of the Producers’ Seed 

Company, new IAA affiliate, is made up of 

one from each of the eight districts shown 

on this map, and one at large from the 
board of the IAA. 


also had charge of the field seed re- 
search department. 

Vander Meulen developed an apprecia- 
tion for cooperatives and Farm Bureau 
from his father who is a charter member 
of the Michigan Farm Bureau and has 
served for 35 years as president of a 
county grain seed cooperative elevator. 
While attending Michigan State Vander 
Meulen helped organize the College Farm 
Bureau. He worked his way through col- 
lege through employment in the agrono- 
my department where he had charge of 
laboratory work, and at the college farm 
during summer months. 


New directors and 
officers of the Pro- 
ducers’ Seed Com- 
pany (front row), 
left to right: Vice- 
President Frank R. 
Loucks, Will county; 
Orville K. Lutes, Bu- 
reau; President How- 
ard Stuckey, Ford; 
Secretary - Treasurer 
Frank L. Simpson, De- 
Witt, and Justin M. 
Ebert, Monroe. Back 
row: Ryal E. Keithley, 
McDonough; Elmer L. 
Yeoman, Stephenson; 
John T. Evans, Ver- 
milion, and Clarence 
McCauley, Jefferson. 
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FARM BUREAU 
Sticks To 1948 
FARM ACT 


AFBF President Kline 
Testifies Before Farm 
Program Committee in 
Washington In Support 
of 1948 Agricultural Act 


HE Farm Bureau favors the agri- 

cultural Act of 1948 with its flexible 

price supports and modernized parity 

formula over the new farm proposal 

of Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan. Allan B. Kline, president 
of the. American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, made this point clear in his ap- 
pearance before the national farm pro- 
gram subcommittee of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee in Washington re- 
cently. 

Kline said that Secretary Brannan’s 
proposal throws away the parity price 
approach to a fair exchange value for 
farm commodities. 

Instead the secretary's proposal means 
government-administered farm prices and 
farm income, with government control 
of all land and livestock production and 
‘a ceiling on opportunity in agriculture, 
the AFBF president told the subcom- 
mittee. 

The Brannan program, he added, in- 
troduces a cheap food philosophy and 
seeks to establish the principle that tax- 


“ payers should pay a considerable por- 


tion of the grocery bill of consumers. 
Kline also said the Farm Bureau be- 
lieved that the Agricultural Act of 1948 


A. E. Richardson 
(right), manager of 
Country Life Insur- 
ance Company, on a 
recent trip to Central 
America enjoyed the 
privilege of riding on 
the special car of Pro- 
visional President Fig- 
weres of Costa Rica. 
Figueres is pictured 
at the left, and his 
special car operated 
on rails by automo- 
tive power is in back- 
ground. 


JUNE, 1949 


President Allan B. Kline reads the American 
Farm Bureau Federation statement in sup- 
port of the Agricultural Act of 1948 in the 
House Agriculture Committee’s hearing 
room. Just behind Kline are four AFBF 
executive committee members: (left to 
right) George Wilson, California; Walter 
Randolph, Alabama; Hassil Schenck, In- 
diana; and Wilson Heaps, Maryland. Man 
at right at table is shorthand clerk. 


could be improved by certain amend- 
ments. Included in the amendments 
recommended by the Farm Bureau were: 

Provide that as a general policy, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions already in the 
law, Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
not sell any farm commodity at less than 
a price midway between the parity price 
and the support in effect at the time of 
the sale. 

Require the secretary of agriculture 
to establish acreage allotments on all 


basic crops except tobacco before or at 
the time he announces marketing quotas. 
That if farmers vote down marketing 
quotas, cooperators in the acreage allot- 
ment program would still be permitted 
to get foans at the scheduled rate. No 
loans, however, would be made available 
to non-cooperators. 

Provide that as far as is practical 
price supports be made available to the 
producers of any nonbasic agricultural 
commodity whenever acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, or marketing agree- 
ments are in effect for such commodity. 

Amend the parity formula provisions 
of the 1948 Agricultural Act to require 
that subsidy payments made to farmers 
to hold down prices to consumers during 
the war be included as part of the prices 
received by farmers in computing parity 
prices under the 10-year moving average 
formula. 


Life Manager Visits Costa Rica 


Country Life Insurance Company, 

e had a look at the agriculture of Cen- 
tral America on a recent trip with his 
wife to Costa Rica. Through arrange- 


| E. RICHARDSON, manager of 


ments made by Ed Tanner, agricultural 


attache of the American embassy at San 
Jose, and Howard Gabbert, of the Food 
Production division of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, he attended a 
soil conservation meeting at Orena in 
Costa Rica. 

The provisional president of Costa 
Rica spoke at this meeting and invited 
the Country Life manager to ride back 
to San Jose with him. 

Richardson reports that there is con- 
siderable interest in soil conservation and 
scientific agricultural development in 
this territory. The United States is co- 
operating with the Extension Depart- 
ment under the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. There are a number of 
county agents located throughout the 
territory. Mr. Tanner told Mr. Richard- 
son that he knew many of the Farm 
Bureau leaders of this country. Principal 
crops of the area are coffee, bananas, 
sugar, some grains and many vegetables. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richardson’s daughter, 
Martha, is a secretary in the American 
embassy at San Jose. 


SEED CO-OP ELECTS 


Producers Seed Company Reorganizes With 
Nine-Man Board To Represent And Serve 
Entire State In An Expanded Program 


EORGANIZATION of the = Pro- 
ducers Crop Improvement As- 
sociation as a full-fledged statewide 
affiliated company ot the Illinois 
Agricultural Association has been 
completed with election of directors, 
. . , amendment of arti- 
cles and change of 
name. The new name 
ot the corn and seed 
cooperative will be 
Producers’ Seed 


Company. 


These matters 
were approved at a 
stockholders 
meeting April 23 at 
Piper City. Matin 
otfice and plant of 
the Producers’ Seed Company is located 
in this community in Ford county. 

Directors elected for the eight districts 
of the state to the Producers’ Seed Com- 
pany board were: district 1, Frank R. 
Loucks, Lockport, Will county; dist. 2, 
Elmer L. Yeoman, Dakota, Stephenson; 
dist. 3, Howard Stuckey, Piper City, 
Ford: dist. 4, Orville Lutes, Princeton, 
Bureau; dist. 5, John T. Evans, Hoopes- 


Ryal Keithley, 


SIVCE tal 
i 


E. B. Vander 
Meulen 


ton, Vermilion; dist. 6, 
Macomb, McDonough; dist. Clarence 
McCauley, Mt. Vernon, Jefferson; and 
dist. 8, Justin Ebert, Valmeyer, Monroe. 
Director-at-large from the “TAA. board 
is Frank L. Simpson, Farmer City, De- 
Witt ; 
Ortiers of Producers’ Seed are Stuc- 
} } Vice-president; 
and Simpson, secretary-treasurer. 
S. F. Russell, representing the IAA at 


zation meeting, paid special 


tril o the incumbent directors of the 
old or: who stepped aside and 
made ts to reorganize the repre- 
sentation on a statewide basis into eight 
districts. Under the old setup, a number 
of the d tors were from the area of 
Ford and adjoining counties. This was 


the arca for which the cooperative was 
first set up to serve back in 1937. 

In addition to hybrid seed corn, Pro- 
ducers’ Seed will be the IAA affiliate for 
the a quisition, processing and coopera- 
tive distribution of field seeds. First step 
in the field seed program will be a sur- 
vey of county Farm Bureaus and  sub- 
sidiarigs now handling field seeds to work 


out an cfficient program. Main objective 
is to provide Illinois Farm Bureau mem- 
bers with high quality seeds. It has not 
been determined where headquarters for 
the tield seed program will be located 


Producers’ Seed Company will be 
governed by the same rigid control ot 
quality regulations under a quality con- 
trol committee of the IAA as is in effect 
for other affiliates of the organization. 


On May 1, Evart Vander Meulen ot 
Waterloo, Ill., Monroe county, joined the 
Producers’ statf to head up the handling 
of the field seed program. Prior to this 
date he was employed as a buyer for 
large sced company and is thoroughls 
familiar with the small field seed bust- 


ness 


Vander Meulen, a native of Michi- 
gan has a fine record of research work 
on the staff of Michigan State College 
from which he was graduated in 1939 
and where he received his master’s degree 
in 1943. He was in charge of agronomy 
research at the College's Upper Peninsula 
Experiment Station at Chatham for three 
years and introduced a new oat variety 
and a spring wheat variety. He grew 
the first five acres of ladino clover in 
Michigan and did considerable work 
with pasture improvement and hay man- 
agement. In 194-4, Vander Meulen was 
employed by the Corneli Seed Company, 
St. Louis. He had charge of establish- 
ing corn and vegetable growing stations 
in Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma and 
later was transferred to the field seed 
department in charge of buying crop 
secds at the source of production, He 


Board of directors of the Producers’ Seed 

Company, new JAA affiliate, is made up of 

one from each of the eight districts shown 

on this map, and one at large from the 
board of the IAA. 


ilso had charge of the field seed re- 
search department. 

Vander Meulen developed an apprecia- 
tion for cooperatives and Farm Bureau 
from his father who is a charter member 
of the Michigan Farm Bureau and_ has 
served for 35 years as president of a 
county grain seed cooperative elevator. 
While attending Michigan State Vander 
Meulen helped organize the College Farm 
Bureau. He worked his way through col- 
lege through employment in the agrono- 
my department where he had charge of 
laboratory work, and at the college farm 
during summer months. 


New directors and 
officers of the Pro- 
ducers’ Seed Com- 
pany (front row), 
left to right: Vice- 
President Frank R. 
Loucks, Will county; 
Orville K. Lutes, Bu- 
reau; President How- 
ard Stuckey, Ford; 
Secretary - Treasurer 
Frank L. Simpson, De- 
Witt, and Justin M. 
Ebert, Monroe. Back 
row: Ryal E. Keithley, 
McDonough; Elmer L. 
Yeoman, Stephenson; 
John T. Evans, Ver- 
milion, and Clarence 
McCauley, Jefferson. 
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FARM BUREAU 
Sticks To 1948 
FARM ACT 


AFBF President Kline 
Testifies Before Farm 
Program Committee in 
Washington In Support 
of 1948 Agricultural Act 


HE Farm Bureau favors the agri- 

cultural Act of 1948 with its flexible 

price supports and modernized parity 

formula over the new farm proposal 

of Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan. Allan B. Kline, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, made this point clear in his ap- 
pearance before the national farm pro- 
gram subcommittee of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee in Washington re- 
cently. 

Kline said that Secretary Brannan’s 
proposal throws away the parity price 
approach to a fair exchange value for 
farm commodities. 

Instead the secretary's proposal means 
government-administered farm prices and 
farm income, with government control 
of all land and livestock production and 
a ceiling on opportunity in agriculture. 
the AFBF president told the subcom- 
mittee. 

The Brannan program, he added, in- 
troduces a cheap food philosophy and 
seeks to establish the principle that tax- 
payers should pay a considerable por- 
tion of the grocery bill of consumers. 

Kline also said the Farm Bureau be- 
lieved that the Agricultural Act of 1948 


A. §E. Richardson 
(right), manager of 
Country Life  Insur- 
ance Company, on a 
recent trip to Central 
America enjoyed the 
privilege of riding on 
the special car of Pro- 
visional President Fig- 
veres of Costa Rica. 
Figueres is pictured 
et the left, and his 
special car operated 
on rails by automo- 
tive power is in back- 
ground. 


JUNE, 1949 


President Allan B. Kline reads the American 
Farm Bureau Federation statement in sup- 
port of the Agricultural Act of 1948 in the 
House Agriculture Committee's hearing 
room. Just behind Kline are four AFBF 
executive committee members: (left to 
right) George Wilson, California; Walter 
Randolph, Alabama; Hassil Schenck, In- 
diana; and Wilson Heaps, Maryland. Man 
ot right at table is shorthand clerk. 


could be improved by certain amend- 
ments. Included in the amendments 
recommended by the Farm Bureau were: 

Provide that as a general policy, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions already in the 
law, Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
not sell any farm commodity at less than 
a price midway between the parity price 
and the support in effect at the time of 
the sale. 

Require the secretary of agriculture 
to establish acreage allotments on all 


* 


basic crops except tobacco before or at 
the time he announces marketing quotas. 


That if farmers vote down ting 


quotas, cooperators in the acreape 
ment program would still be p 


to get loans at the scheduled rat 


loans, however, would be mad« 
to non coope rators 

Provide that as tar as 1s practical 
made available to the 
producers of any nonbasic agricultural 
commodity whenever acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas. or marketing agree- 
ments are in effect for such commodity. 

Amend the parity formula | 
of the 1948 Agricultural Act to require 
nade to tarmers 


price supports 
rt 


provisions 


that subsidy payments 
to hold down prices to consumers during 
the war be included as part of the prices 
received by farmers in computing parity 
10-year moving average 


prices under the 
formula 


Life Manager Visits Costa Rica 


E. RICHARDSON, manager of 
Country Life Insurance Company, 

e had a look at the agriculture of Cen- 
tral America on a recent trip with his 
wife to Costa Rica. Through arrange- 


ments made by Ed Tanner. agricultural 


attache of the American embassy at San 
Jose. and Howard Gabbert, of the Food 
Production division of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, he attended a 
soil conservation meeting at Orena in 
Costa Rica. 


The provisional president Oo Costa 
Rica spoke at this meeting and invited 


the Country Life manager to ride back 
to San Jose with him 

Richardson reports that there ts on- 
siderable interest in soil conservation and 


scientific agricultural develoy 
this territory. The l 
operating with the Extension Depart- 
ment under the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. There are a number of 
county agents located throughout the 
territory. Mr. Tanner told Mr. Richard- 
son that he knew many of the Farm 
Bureau leaders of this country. Principal 
crops of the area are coffee, bananas, 
sugar, some grains and many vegetables. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richardson's daughter, 
Martha, is a secretary in the A 
embassy at San Jose 


nited States 1s Cco- 


rain Terminals Ntock 
ampaign is SUCCESS 


S THE IAA Record went to press 

$2,060,200 of stock had been sold 

in the Illinois Grain Terminals 

Company and it was apparent that 

‘the goal of $2,750,000 would be 
achieved early this month. In the years 
to come, Illinois Farm Bureau members 
will look back on this campaign as a 
milestone in the establishment of a com- 
plete grain marketing program. 

Success of the stock campaign, assured 
farmers that they were finally launched 
in the grain merchandising business with 
the ownership and operation of a 21/ 
million bushel grain terminal elevator in 
Chicago. This marks the first time that 
an Illinois grain cooperative has had such 
a marketing outlet of its own. 

Operation of a terminal elevator gives 
the Illinois farmer a new market for his 
grain. It enables Illinois Grain Termi- 
nals to clean, dry and blend grain. Dry- 
ing facilities are becoming more and 
more important to the grain producer. 

The May 13 report showed that 31 
County Farm Bureaus had passed their 
quota and had oversubscribed a total of 
$216,500. This more than took care 
of the $162,000 quota assigned to Cham- 
paign and Christian County Farm Bu- 
reaus who elected not to endorse the 
stock selling project in their respective 
counties. 


e6 E WILL not oppose removal 
of the taxes on oleomarga- 
rine, provided some other 
means of preserving the 
identification between butter 

and oleomargarine is developed.” 
This was the position of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association a year ago dur- 
ing hearings in Washington on a bill to 
repeal federal taxes on yellow margarine. 
The IAA took a similar position at 
Springfield last month during hearings 
on a bill to repeal the Illinois law which 
prohibits the sale of yellow margarine. 
Speaking for the IAA, Judson P. 
Mason, director of dairy marketing, said: 
“Positive identification between the prod- 
ucts affords the best solution for all in- 
terested parties, that each product sell 
on its own merit. The color line is the 
most practical means of providing posi- 


10 


Ninety-seven of the 99 county Farm 
Bureaus in the state endorsed the proj- 
ect and on May 13, a total of 69 County 
Farm Bureaus had bought class C stock, 
and 84 had sent in subscriptions for 
class A stock. 

George E, Metzger, field secretary for 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, re- 
ported that “the response and enthusiasm 
for the program throughout the state has 
been wonderful.” Good weather for 
field work has been the only factor that 
has slowed the solicitation. 

A review of the project throughout 
the counties shows that the job was done 
by the local, hard-working Farm Bureau 
members who went out and told the 
story of grain marketing to their neigh- 
bors. It brought a thrill to the field men 
and state leaders to see the old-fashioned 


tive identification of butter and oleo- 
margarine. For that reason, we of 
course, oppose legislation which would 
remove the present color distinction.” 

During the hearings some soybean 
growers and processors asked for repeal 
of the law against yellow margarine. 
Mason pointed out to them that one of 
the largest groups of consumers of soy- 
bean meal are dairy farmers. With 
lower demand for butterfat, he said, 
there will be a lower demand for soy- 
bean meal. He said, too, that when 
cocoanut oils become more plentiful soy- 
bean oil will be pushed aside in favor 
of these cheaper oils. 

Another speaker was Forrest C. Fair- 
child, manager of Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries. Fairchild pointed out that the 
butter industry claims the yellow color 
as its own. There is no reason, he said, 


Shown in Tuscola discussing stock-selling 
campaign to raise $2,750,000 for a grain 
terminals program affiliated with the IAA 
are, left to right: Floyd Rahn, Douglas 


County Farm Bureau president; George E. 
Metzger, IAA, director of the campaign; 
E. S. Wetzel, Douglas F.B. treasurer; D. H. 
Cuppy, Douglas County Service Company 
board president; and Charles S$. Mayfield, 
IAA, who assisted with the stock campaign. 


Farm Bureau spirit at the kickoff meet- 
ings. It was the same spirit that built 
the Illinois Farm Bureau into its present 
position of leadership in America today. 
It’s the kind of spirit that will tackle any 
job and lick it. That's why Farm Bu- 
reau gets things done. 

The 31 County Farm Bureaus which 
had topped their quotas on May 13 are 
as follows: Bureau, Clark, Clay, Clinton, 
Cook, Crawford, Cumberland, DeKalb, 


Edwards, Fayette, Franklin, Grundy, 
Jackson, Jersey, Jo Daviess, Kendall, 
Knox, Lake, Madison, McDonough, 


Mercer, Montgomery, Morgan, Perry, St. 
Clair, Stephenson, Tazewell, Wabash, 
Will, and Williamson. 

By the time this issue of the RECORD 
reaches you, there probably will be many 
more over their quota. 


why the oleomargarine industry cannot 
develop a color of its own. Peanut 
butter and cottage cheese have both 
developed their own peculiar coloring 
and have been accepted on their own 
merits by the public. 

O. H. Ryan, president of the Illinois 
Milk Producers’ Association, emphasized 
the importance of promoting the dairy 
industry because of its value in soil con- 
servation. Depletion of dairy herds, he 
said, would mean less pasturing, more 
cropping, and more soil erosion. 

President W. J. Swayer of the Pure 
Milk Association contested the argument 
that low income groups would stand to 
gain most from unrestricted sales of 
margarine. He said that if butter sales 
dropped, farmers would have to curtail 
their dairy herds. The resulting com- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Too late to call the fire truck! Too late to call your neighbors to help put out the fire! 
Too late for anything but thankfulness that your insurance company stands between you 
and a heavy loss. 


Farm fires destroy $263,000 of property every day of the year. It could happen to 
you! Your Country Mutual Fire protection costs so little, and yet means so much, when 
fire occurs on your farm. 


Ask your insurance counselor in your local 
Farm Bureau office how little it costs to keep your 


property adequately insured. He can explain how O U N TR V 


you, as a Farm Bureau member, can get the right Mutual 


coverage at a reasonable cost. 
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Grain Terminals Stock 


Campaign is 


S THE IAA Record went to press 
$2,060,200 of stock had been sold 

in the Illinois Grain Terminals 

Company and it was apparent that 

the goal of $2,750,000 would be 
achieved carly this month. In the years 
to come, Hlinois Farm Bureat 
will look back on this campai, 
milestone in the establishment of a com 
plete grain marketing program 


| 
membcrs 


Success of the stock campaign, assured 
farmers that they were tinally launched 
in the grain merchandising business with 
the ownership and operation of a 2! 
million bushel grain terminal elevator in 
Chicago. This marks the first time that 
an Illinois grain cooperative has had such 
a marketing outlet of its own. 

Operation of a terminal elevator gives 
the Illinois farmer a new market tor his 
grain. It enables Illinois Grain Termi 
nals to clean, dry and blend grain. Dry- 
ing facilities are becoming more and 
more important to the grain producer. 

The May 13 report showed that 31 
County Farm Burcaus had passed their 
quota and had oversubscribed a total of 
$216,500 This more than took care 
of the $162,000 quota assigned to Cham- 
paign and Christian County Farm Bu 
reaus who elected not to endorse the 
stock selling project in their respective 


countics, 


Ninety-seven of the 99 county Farm 
Bureaus in the state cndorsed the proj- 
ect and on May 13, a total of 69 County 
Farm Bureaus had bought class C stock, 
and 84 had sent tn subscriptions for 
class A. stock. 

George E’ Metzger, field secretary for 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, re- 
ported that “the response and enthusiasm 
for the program throughout the state has 
been wonderful.’ Good weather for 
field work has been the only factor that 
has slowed the solicitation. 

A review of the project throughout 
the counties shows that the job was done 
by the local, hard-working Farm Bureau 
members who went out and told the 
story of grain marketing to their neigh- 
bors. It brought a thrill to the tield men 


ind state Icaders to see the old-fashioned 


Shown in Tuscola discussing stock-selling 
campaign to raise $2,750,000 for a grain 
terminals program affiliated with the IAA 
are, left to right: Floyd Rahn, Douglas 


County Farm Bureau president; George E. 
Metzger, IAA, director of the campaign; 
E. S. Wetzel, Douglas F.B. treasurer; D. H. 
Cuppy, Douglas County Service Company 
board president; and Charles S$. Mayfield, 
1AA, who assisted with the stock campaign. 


Farm Bureau spirit at the kickoff meet- 
ings. It was the same spirit that built 
the Illinois Farm Bureau into its present 
position of leadership in America today. 
It's the kind of spirit that will tackle any 
job and lick it. That's why Farm Bu- 
reau gets things done. 

The 31 County Farm Bureaus which 
had topped their quotas on May 13 are 
as follows: Bureau, Clark, Clay, Clinton, 
Cook, Crawford, Cumberland, DeKalb, 
Edwards, Fayette, Franklin, Grundy, 
Jackson, Jersey, Jo Daviess, Kendall, 
Knox, Lake, Madison, McDonough, 
Mercer, Montgomery, Morgan, Perry, St. 
Clair, Stephenson, Tazewell, Wabash, 
Will, and Williamson. 

By the time this issue of the RECORD 
reaches you, there probably will be many 
more over their quota. 


IAA REAFFIRMS POSITION: ON MARGARINE 


ee E WILL not oppose removal 
of the taxcs on oleomarga 
rine, provided some other 
means of preserving — the 


identification between butter 


and olcomargarine is developed. 

This was the position of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association a year ago dur- 
ing hearings in Washington on a bill to 
repeal federal taxes on yellow margarine. 

Vhe TAA took a similar position at 
Springtield last month during hearings 
on a bill to repeal the Tlinots law which 
prohibits the sale of yellow margarine 

Speaking for the IAA, Judson P. 
Mason, director of dairy marketing, said: 
Positive identification between the prod- 
ucts affords the best solution for all in- 
terested parties, that cach product sell 
on its own merit. The color line ts the 
most practical means of providing posi 
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tive identification of butter and oleo- 
For that reason, we ot 
course, Oppose legislation which would 


margarine. 


remove the present color distinction.’ 

During the hearings some soybean 
growers and processors asked for repeal 
of the law against yellow margarine. 
Mason pointed out to them that one of 
the largest groups of consumers of soy- 
bean meal are dairy farmers. With 
lower demand for butterfat, he said, 
there will be a lower demand for soy- 
bean meal. He said, too, that when 
cocoanut oils become more plentiful soy- 
bean oil will be pushed aside in favor 
of these cheaper oils. 

Another speaker was Forrest C. Fair- 
child, manager of Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries. Fairchild pointed out that the 
butter industry claims the yellow color 
as its own. There is no reason, he said. 


why the olcomargarine industry cannot 
develop a color of its own. Peanut 
butter and cottage cheese have both 
developed their own peculiar coloring 
and have been accepted on their own 
merits by the public. 

O. H. Ryan, president of the Illinois 
Milk Producers’ Association, emphasized 
the importance of promoting the dairy 
industry because of its value in soil con- 
servation. Depletion of dairy herds, he 
said, would mean less pasturing, more 
cropping, and more soil erosion. 

President W. J. Swayer of the Pure 
Milk Association contested the argument 
that low income groups would stand to 
gain most from unrestricted sales of 
margarine. He said that if butter sales 
dropped, farmers would have to curtail 
their dairy herds. The resulting com- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Too late to call the fire truck! Too late to call your neighbors to help put out the fire! 
Too late for anything but thankfulness that your insurance company stands between you 
and a heavy loss. 


Farm fires destroy $263,000 of property every day of the year. It could happen to 
you! Your Country Mutual Fire protection costs so little, and yet means so much, when 


fire occurs on your farm. 


Ask your insurance counselor in your local 
Farm Bureau office how little it costs to keep your 
property adequately insured. He can explain how 
you, as a Farm Bureau member, can get the right 
coverage at a reasonable cost. 
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Illinois Livestock Producers Association 
Elects Officers, Adopts By-Laws At 


Organization Meeting 


ATEST step in the plan to develop 

an improved statewide cooperative 

] livestock marketing program for IlI- 
linois farmers’ has been the election 

of officers and adoption of by-laws for 


the. new Illinois 
Livestock Producers’ 
Association. 


This is the new 
organization that has 
been set up to (1) 
strengthen present 
livestock marKeting 
cooperatives; (2) es- 
tablish additional 
markets or agencies 
where needed or 
where desirable and 
(3) organize selling on an efficient basis. 

Just so you won't get confused, this 
new Producers’ Association is a different 
organization than the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association which has its head- 
quarters at Decatur. The latter organiza- 
tion is one of the agencies cooperating 
with the Producers’ Association in im- 
proving a statewide marketing program. 

Other agencies cooperating and their 
representatives on the Producers’ Associ- 
ation board are the Chicago Producers’ 
Commission Association, Carl M. John- 
son, DeKalb; Peoria Producers’ Com- 
mission Association, M. F. Holmes, 
Peoria; Springfield Producers’ Livestock 
Commission Company, Scott Irwin, San- 
gamon; Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation, Ray Ihrig, Adams; Bushnell 
Producers’ Commission Company, Henry 
L. Combs, McDonough. Otto Steffey, 


Scott Irwin 


Officers and members of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association following a recent or- 
ganization meeting are: front row, left to 
right: Treasurer Otto Steffey, Henderson 
county; Secretary Ray Ihrig, Adams; Presi- 
dent Carl M. Johnson, DeKalb; Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert Armstrong, Warren, and L. E. 
Mathers, Mason. 


Henderson county, is the IAA representa- 
tive on the Producers’ Association board. 
Irwin was named since the first meeting 
and was not in the picture in the March 
IAA REcorD, 


Eight other board members are elected 
from the eight districts in which the state 
is divided for representation purposes. 
District 7 is without a representative as 
the result of the recent death of J. P. Red- 
man, Alexander county. Other district 
representatives are: dis. 1, William Tem- 
ple, LaSalle; dis, 2, Frank P. Norrish, 
Whiteside; dis. 3, Robert Armstrong, 
Warren; dis. 4, L. E. Mathers, Mason; 
dis. 5, Lester E. Martin, Morgan; dis. 
6, Clark E, Wise, Champaign, and dis. 
8, Marion A. Fry, Shelby. 

Elected officers at the organization 
meeting were: Johnson, president; Arm- 
strong, vice-president; Ray Ihrig, secre- 
tary, and Otto Steffey, treasurer. W. J. 
Neverman was named assistant treasurer 
and C. C. Chapelle, comptroller. Math- 
ers was named a member of the execu- 
tive committee, 

The executive committee was scheduled 
to meet May 18 to work on three jobs: 
to work out contract forms between the 
Producers’ Association and the five co- 
operating marketing agencies; to figure 
out car fees and to seek a manager. The 
entire board was scheduled to meet May 
27. 


One of the first projects expected to 


be started by the Producers’ Association 
is a study of hog marketing in Illinois. 
This study will be used as a basis for 
developing efficient and economical hog 
marketing on a statewide setup that will 
be of the greatest benefit to the livestock 
producer. 

For the first three months of 1949, 
there were 9,693 carloads of livestock 
marketed cooperatively from Illinois 
counties, compared with 9,531 for the 
same period in 1948. 
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This is Ulinois Farm Supply's new fertilizer 
plant at East $t. Louis, Ill., which recently 
started the production of plant food for 
distribution through your local service com- 
pany. Illinois Farm Supply is an affiliate 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Illinois Farm Supply 


Company’s Fertilizer 
Plant Is Operating 


LLINOIS Farm Supply Company's new 

fertilizer plant at East St. Louis, IIL., 

is now in operation and shipping plant 
food to member company distributors, 
according to J. J. Lanter, director of pro- 
curement. 

The plant commenced full-scale opera- 
tions several days ago in the production 
of superphosphate and the recommended 
grades of higher analysis mixed fertiliz- 
ers. The new plant is under the man- 
agement of Kenneth Wohlford. The 
first truckload of 18 tons of 3-12-12 
Grow Crop fertilizer was shipped to the 
Montgomery Service Company at Hills- 
boro. 

Production for several weeks, said 
Lanter, was to be confined to this one 
grade. By this a larger volume was 
made available to Illinois farmers in the 
short period before corn planting time. 
It is expected that the plant will be able 
to bag, load and ship about 150 tons 
daily, or approximately 2,500 tons of 
3-12-12 fertilizer this spring. 

When fully completed and in operation 
the plant will have an annual production 
of 40,000 tons of mixed fertilizers and 
20,000 tons of superphosphate. 

This new plant is but a part of the 
complete plant food program of Illinois 
Farm Supply Company. Through the 
member company distributors Illinois 
farmers are now receiving over 175,000 
tons of rock phosphate, potash, triple 
superphosphate ad ammonium nitrate 
per year. These straight carriers of plant 
foods are in additin to the 40,000 tons of 
mixed fertilizers and superphosphate dis- 
tributed. 

By having their own fertilizer plant, 
Illinois Farm Bureau member patrons 


(Continued on page 24) 
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fnsect Specialist H. B. Petty points out the four important steps to 
a successful fly-free program to Roger E. Gish of the IAA during 
series of fly control meetings. 


Fly Control 


In Full Swing 


Now 


oaty Sanitation is Most Important 
Fad Factor in Fly-Free 
ilia’ 
a Program, Specialist Says 
T ALL depends on you now, Mr. John Join the campaign now! Here's what milk. Dairy cattle should be sprayed 
Q. Public. The Illinois fly-free pro- must be done. First of all follow a sani- once a week, beef cattle once a month. 
gram for 1949 is now in full swing. tation program. Clean up all fly breed- Insect Specialist H. B. Petty says 75 
It will be a success only so long as_ ing places or spray them heavily with per cent of a successful fly-free campaign 
everybody cooperates. DDT. Haul manure and old straw out depends on good sanitation. And George 
For the past few months the Illinois to the fields twice a week. Spray inside [§. Metzger of the IAA points out that 
Agricultural Association, the [Illinois and outside wherever flies roost. Spray the rest of the job can be done with about 
Natural History Survey, the University windows, doors, ceilings, screens, and $10 worth of spray materials and a little 
rag of. Illinois College of iy SOT: and walls. Spray trees under which cattle of your time. 
< the State Department of Public Health, ather. . + , 
lant have hammered away at the advantages = DDT should be used everywhere, — et ens Piurs ant awl 
ors, in continuing last year's fly-eradication except in the dairy barn and on dairy (jean out those fly breeding places and 
Pro- campaign. cattle where metoxychlor should be used 54,4 using that spray gun. 
These organizations have backed the because of the danger of DDT tainting 
era- campaign with reams of stories telling 
ra the public the benefits of a fly-free com- 
e munity. For the farmer it means an ° 
iliz~ eae of $75 more profit. Cows will Work Progresses Rapidly on 
lan- give more milk and beef cattle will gain : ‘ 
The faster. The farmer will be rid of a pest Two District 4-H Club Camps 
-12 and mare important he will be wiping out = 4 
the a carrier of more than 20 human diseases, ORK is progressing rapidly on two system, sanitary facilities, and roads con- 
lls- including typhoid, dysentery, tuberculosis, We: Illinois’ district 4-H Club camps structed by the first week in July. The 
and possibly the dreaded infantile par- at West Frankfort and Jacksonville southern camp comprises 65 acres on a 
aid alysis. It is, therefore, particularly im- in an effort to have them ready for use 60-year lease from the city of West 
ne portant to be rid of disease carrying by July 4. Frankfort and 25 acres donated by the 
vas flies if there are any children in your The southern 4-H camp at West Frank- city Kiwanis Club, It has a mile and a 
he home. ° fort expects to have a dining hall, a water half shoreline fronting a lake. 
ne. W. C. Anderson, Jackson county farm 
le adviser, said $20,000 had been raised 
ns for the camp, He estimated that about 
of 800 youngsters would use it this summer. 
The southern camp will serve 26 counties. 
on The western 4-H camp south of Jack- 
on sonville on Lake Jacksonville is in about 
id the same stage of development as the 
southern camp. Two weeks ago work 
ne was progressing rapidly on a kitchen and 
is dining hall and work was about to be 
1e started on roads, water and sewage dis- 
is posal systems. 
0 Farm Adviser Ray Watson of Mason 
le county estimated that more than 1,000 
re youngsters from 28 counties would attend 
it the camp this year. The 78-acre wooded 
site with a mile-long lake shore line was 


Working on the foundation of the kitchen for the Western Illinois 4-H club camp in 


leased from the city of Jacksonville for 
60 years. Watson said $8,000 had been 


3 ; Morgan county are left to right: £. E. Lamont, farm adviser, Cass county; H. E. West, raised for the camp and that ai 
youth assistant, Madison; Wayne Stapf, assistant farm adviser, Macoupin; Lyle D. Kerley, f. e camp id be “dacted e 
assistant farm adviser, Sangamon; L. L. Fuchs, farm adviser, Pike; and Ray Watson, farm or more money wou conducted this 

adviser, Mason. summer. 
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New Livestock Unit Elects 


Illinois Livestock Producers Association 
Elects Officers, Adopts By-Laws At 


Organization Meeting 


ATLST step 1 the plan to develop 


aid PFONG by She COOPEratlyc 
Mi livestock mark. Wig program for Il 
inots farmers bias been the election 


olficers and adopaon ot by-laws tor 


the new Ilinots 
Livestock Producers 
Association 

This is the new 
Organization that has 
been set up to (1) 
engthen present 
livestock =marKeting 
cooperatives, (2) es- 


tablish additional 


str 


markets or agencies 


where needed — or 


Scott Irwin 


where desirable and 
(9) organize selling on an eftictent basts. 
Just so you won't get confused, this 
new Producers’ Association is a ditferent 
organization than the Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association which has its head- 
quarters at Decatur. The latter organiza- 
tion is one of the agencies cooperating 
with the Producers’ Association in im- 
proving a statewide marketing program. 
Other agencies cooperating and their 
representatives on the Producers’ Associ- 
ation board are the Chicago Producers’ 
Commission Association, Carl M. John- 
son. DeKalb; Peoria Producers’ Com- 
Association, M. FE Holmes, 
Peoria: Springtield Producers’ Livestock 
Commission Company, Scott Irwin, San- 
gamon: Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation, Ray Thrig., Adams; Bushnell 
Producers) Commission Company, Henry 
lL. Combs. McDonough. Otto Steffey, 


Mission 


Officers and members of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association following a recent or- 
ganization meeting are: front row, left to 
right: Treasurer Otto Steffey, Henderson 
county; Secretary Ray Ithrig, Adams; Presi- 
dent Corl M. Johnson, DeKalb; Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert Armstrong, Warren, and L. E. 
Mathers, Mason. 


Henderson county, is the TAA representa. 
tive on the Producers’ Association board 
Irwin was named since the first meeting 
tad was not in the picture in the March 


TAA Recorp 


Eight other board members are clected 
trom the eight districts in which the state 
is divided for representation purposes. 
District 
the result of the recent death of J. P. Red 
man, Alexander county. Other district 
representatives are: dis. 1, William Tem- 
ple, LaSalle; dis, 2, Frank P. Norrish, 
Whiteside; dis. 3, Robert Armstrong, 
Warren; dis. -+. L. E. Mathers, Mason; 
dis. 5, Lester E. Martin, Morgan; dis. 

Clark E, Wise, Champaign, and dis. 
8, Marion A. Fry, Shelby. 


Elected officers at the organization 
mecting were: Johnson, president ; Arim- 
strong, vice-president; Ray Ihrig, secre- 
tary, and Otto Steffey, treasurer, W. J. 
Neverman was named assistant treasurer 
and C. C. ¢ hapelle, comptroller. Math- 
ers Was named member of the execu- 
tive committee 


IS without a representatiy eC as 


The executive committee was scheduled 
to mect May 18 to work on three jobs: 
to work out contract forms between the 
Producers’ Association and the five co- 
operating marketing agencies: to figure 
out car fees and to seck a manager. The 
entire board was scheduled to mect May 
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One of the first projects expected to 
he started by the Producers’ Association 
is a study of hog marketing in IIlinots. 
This study will be used as a basis for 
developing efficient and economical hog 
marketing on a statewide setup that will 
be of the greatest benctit to the livestock 
producer, 

For the first three months of 1919, 
there were 9,693 carloads of livestock 
marketed Illinois 
counties, compared with 9.531 tor the 
same period in 1948. 


cooperatively — from 
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This is Ilinois Farm Supply's new fertilizer 
plant at East St. Louis, Ill., which recently 
started the production of plant food for 
distribution through your local service com- 
pany. Illinois Farm Supply is an affiliate 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Illinois Farm Supply 
Company’s Fertilizer 
Plant Is Operating 


LLINOIS Farm Supply C ompany’s new 

fertilizer plant at East St. Louis, IIL, 

is NOW in operation and shipping plant 
food to member company distributors, 
according to J. J. Lanter, director of pro- 
curement. 

The plant commenced full-scale opera- 
tions several days ago in the production 
of superphosphate and the recommended 
grades of higher analysis mixed fertiliz- 
ers. The new plant is under the man- 
agement of Kenneth Wohlford. The 
first truckload of 18 tons of 3-12-12 
Grow Crop fertilizer was shipped to the 
Montgomery Service Company at Hills- 
boro. 

Production for several weeks, said 
Lanter, was to be confined to this one 
grade, By this a larger volume was 
made available to Illinois farmers in the 
short period before corn planting time. 
It is expected that the plant will be able 
to bag, load and ship about 150. tons 
daily, or approximately 2,500 tons of 
3-12-12 fertilizer this spring. 

When fully completed and in operation 
the plant will have an annual production 
ot 40,000 tons of mixed fertilizers and 
20,000 tons of ap aN a 

This new plant is but A part of the 
complete plant food program of IIlinois 
Farm Supply Company. Through the 
member company distributors Illinois 
farmers are now receiving over 175,000 
tons of rock phosphate, potash, triple 
superphosphate and ammonium nitrate 
per year. These straight carriers of plant 
foods are in additin to the 40,000 tons of 
mixed fertilizers and superphosphate dis- 
tributed. 

By having therr own fertilizer plant, 
Hlinois Farm Bureau member patrons 


(Continued on page 24) 
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{nsect Specialist H. B. Petty points out the four important steps to 
a successful fly-free program to Roger E. Gish of the IAA during 
series of fly control meetings. 


Fly Control 


In Full Swing 


Sanitation is Most Important 
Factor in Fly-Free 
Program, Specialist Says 


T ALL depends on you now, Mr. John 

Q. Public. The Illinois Hy-free pro- 

gram tor 1949 is now in full swing. 

It will be a success only so long as 
everybody cooperates. 

For the past few months the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, the — Illinois 
Natural History Survey, the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture, and 
the State Department of Public Health, 
have hammered away at the advantages 
in continuing last year’s fly-eradicatton 
campaign. 

These organizations have backed the 
campaign with reams of stories telling 
the public the benefits of a fly-free com 
munity. For the farmer it means an 
average of $75 more profit. Cows will 
zive more milk and beef cattle will gain 
faster. The farmer will be rid of a pest 
and mare important he will be wiping out 
a carri¢r of more than 20 human diseases, 
including typhoid, dysentery, tuberculosis, 
and possibly the dreaded infantile par- 
alysis. It is, therefore, particularly im- 
portant to be rid of disease carrying 
dics if there are any children in your 
home ; 


Working on the foundation of the kitchen for 
Morgan county are left to right: EE. E. Lamont, 
youth assistant, Madison; Wayne Stapf, assistant farm adviser, Macoupin; Lyle D. Kerley, 
assistant farm adviser, Sangamon; L. L. Fuchs, farm adviser, Pike; and Ray Watson, farm 


Now 


Join the campaign now! Here's what 
must be done. First of all follow a sant- 
tation program. Clean up all fly breed- 
ing places or spray them heavily wath 
DDT. Haul manure and old straw out 
Spray inside 
and outside wherever flics roost. Spray 


to the tields twice a week. 


windows, doors, ceilings, screens, and 
walls. Spray trees under which cattle 
gather. 

DDT should be used everywhere, 
except in the dairy barn and on dairy 
cattle where metoxychlor should be used 
because of the danger of DDT tainting 


milk, Dairy cattle should be sprayed 
once a weck, beef cattle once a montl 
Insect Specialist H. B. Petty says 75 
per cent of a successful Ay-frec campaigt 
depends on good sanitation. And George 
E. Metzger of the IAA points out that 
the rest of the job can be done with about 


$10 worth ot terials and a little 


spray ms 
of your time. 
Sounds ltke a 


it? You can’t lose. Let's start now! 


} ; 
good proposition, doesn't 


Clean out those fly breeding places and 


Start using 


that spray gu 


Work Progresses Rapidly on 
Two District 4-H Club Camps 


TORK 1s progressing rapidly on two 
of Illinois’ district 4-H Club camps 
at West Franktort and Jacksonville 

in an es to have them ready for use 
by July 

The aoe i-H camp at West Frank- 

fort expects to have a dining hall, a water 


adviser, Mason. 


JUNE, 1949 


the Western Illinois 4-H club camp in 
farm adviser, Cass county; H. E. West, 


system, santtary fa tities, and roads con 
structed by the first week in July. The 
southern camp comprises 65 acres on a 
60 year lease trom the ty of West 
Frankfort and 25 acres donated by the 


ity Kiwants Club. It has a mile and a 
half shoreline fronting a lake 

W. C. Anderson, Jackson county farn 
adviser, said $20,000 had been ratsed 
for the camp, He estimated that abo 


800 youngsters would use it this s 


The southern amp will serve ount 
The western 4-H camp south of Jack 
sonville on Eake Jacksons in abo 
tl S stave of lopt tl 
south i Iw A vo wo 
Was OLFOSs v lly ( i 
work w re ) 
1s, ow way lis 
Ray Wat of M 
cOul estimated tl ) al 
younystcrs trom 28 « s would { 
the amp this ycar Th TS-acr wood 
site with a mile-lor g lake shore line was 
leased from the city of Jacksonville fo: 


60 years. Watson said $8,000 had t 


raised tor the camp and that a campaign 
for more money would be conducted this 
S ime 
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of Knox county. 


proclaimed throughout every county in Illinois. 


These two pages are a tribute to the Farm Bureau 
members in Illinois who, through their confidence and 
cooperation in their own companies, have built the 
largest farm insurance companies of this type in the 
world today. Read this chapter of the story behind 
your insurance Service Program. It is imperative to 
you as Farm Bureau members that you realize the ad- 
vantages offered here for your own and your family’s 


financial security on the farm. 


FARM BUREAU 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE COMPANY 
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The story behind 


HE STORY of your insurance protection was 
proudly told in the April issue of the Knox 


County Farm Bureau Bulletin. It appears at 
the right exactly as it was presented to the membership 


This action program is the same which is being 


might well be called one chapter of the complete story 
of the insurance protection for Farm Bureau members 
in this state. To realize the full story behind this “full 
time” program would require the presentation of 101 
such “chapters,” for behind this service is not just one 
county — not just one agency force — it is backed by 
101 counties with some 600 agents, secretaries, and ad- 
justers; in addition to more than 400 employees in the 
Home Office of the three Insurance Companies. In all, 
over 1,000 men and women who are serving you in 
Farm Bureau, through the I.A.A. Insurance Services. 
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Insurance Department 


Tv INCREASING FARM BUREAU MEMBEI 

SHIP together with the greater farm invento 
has prompted the Illinois Agricultural Associati 
and the County Farm Bureaus to adopt a new meth: 
of serving the members of the State. This progra 
is called the ‘‘Full Time Agents Program.’’ Knox 


é i 
VIRGINIA 


FILSON now operating under this new pla as well as ma! 
GENERAL OFFICE » 
SECRETARY other Counties. 


This program was felt necessary due to the i 
creasing demands of Farm People for insurance cove 
age. Since the farmers had their own Companies a 
a complete line of coveragessit seemed only natu 
that they should be afforded the advantages of tl 
service every day of the year. 


All the agents of Knox County are now full ti 
insurance representatives. They have each be 


" WAYNE his . 
LEmAcH alloted four townships in*which they are to have t 
Se een responsibility of servicing Fire, Casualty, and H 


Insurance. Each of the five districts have appro: 
mately 500 members. From this it § very plain to s 
that to properly service this numver is a full tin 
man-sized job. It was not too long ago that ma 
Counties in Illinois did not have a much larger to’ 
membership than four. townships in Knox Cour 
have today. 


REUBEN E. As your insurance demands increase it is t 
ee responsibility of this Department to see that the 

demands are fulfilled. It is our desire to have you 
a member, enjoy the many insurance coverages 
your own insurance Companies. Farm Bureau Mei 
bers built these Companies and have every right 
expect the best service and most highly trained rep: 
sentatives to serve thent. 


Knox County is proud of its past records a 
yes hope that this new program will bring better servi 


JOHNSTON to you and your neighbors. 
AGENT 


L A. A. RECORD JUNE. 


RANCE 
ECTION 


REAU BULLETIN 
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FRANCES COX 
POLICYHOLDERS 
SERVICE DEPT. 


JOHN-LUSK 
ADJUSTER, 
CASUALTY CO. 


A. N. SKINNER 
AGENT 


JOHN K. 
CALLOW 
AGENT 


‘Into Effect New “Full Time” Program 


SYNOPSIS OF STAFF 


VIRGINIA FILSON, Geucral Iusurance Secretary. 


Virginia has been assisting Farm Bureau Members with their insurance problems and claims the past three 
and one-half years. The tremendous growth of new policyholders together with those already on the books 
has added considerably to the responsibility of her department. Farm Bureau people of Knox County are 
100% in accord that Virginia’s courteous and edicient service is a definite asset to their insurance depart- 
ment and the Farm Bureau organization in general. 


FRANCES COX, Policy Holders Service Department. 


Frances has just recently started with the insurance department. She will assist in the service and records 
of present policyholders. Her duties will include the issuing of all Crop Hail policies and tabulation of 
record cards. Frances is well known among Farm People in this County due to her close association with 
the Rural Youth Organization. We believe her knowledge of farming and farm problems will be utilized 
by this department and make a better service to policyholders. 


WAYNE LEINBACH, General Agent, Knox County. 


After starting in the insurance business in Henderson County in 1938 he was transferred to Rock Island 
County as General Agent in 1939, and transferred from that County in 1947 to Knox County as Insurance 
Director. It is his responsibility to administer the insurance program and see that proper promotion pro- 
cedure is applied to guarant2e proper acquisition of all insurance services. Recruiting and training of 
agents, office administration, claims and County problems are the major responsibility of his program. 


JOHN LUSK, Adjuster, Country Mutual Casualty Company. 


Last year John handled 742 claims for Knox County. This number included both claims for car and truck 
as well as the general and Employers Liability. John adjusts for Warren, Mercer and Henderson Counties 
also. He has approximately 8,000 policies in his district that really make a. man-sized job. He began 
his duties as adjuster in October, 1946. Everyone appreciates the fact that John’s duties are sometimes 
very difficult and that his work has been satisfactory to both Policyaolder and Company. 


REUBEN E. JOHNSON, Agent — Cedar, Orange, Indian Point and Chestnut. 


Starting in 1934 he serviced farm people on a part-time basis and on December 15, 1948, Reuben started 
on a fuli-time program as insurance Representative. Farm Bureau Members appreciate his true Farm 
Bureau spirit and willingness to help in all coéperative projects. Reuben has always been well at the top 
for production of Life and Casualty insurance among agents of the State. Quotas to him are but a chal- 
lenge to do a good job still better. 


JOHN K. CALLOW, Agent — Rio, Henderson, Ontario and Persifer. 


John began his insurance career in Rock Island County in 1946. Then transferred to Knox County in 
1947. John nas used the “every member canvass” method to service his membership. This has resulted 
in top production for all three Companies of the Farm Bureau. His willingness to assist in all Farm 
Bureau projects and his “‘easy-to-get-acquainted” manner has classified him as a good insurance underwriter. 


A. N. SKINNER, Agent — Salem, Elba, Truro and Maquon Townships. 


Albert is the senior member of the entire insurance staff, having started with the Farm Bureau in 1929. 
These many years of insurance work have qualified him as an excellent underwriter. He stands high in 
esteem of his Farm Bureau Members as a counsellor for their insurance problems. His ability to govern 
himself to “do it now,” ranks him high among our memters as well as insuranee men of the State. 


RAY JOHNSTON, Agent — Copley, Victoria, Lyun and Walnut Grove T'ownships. 


Ray started with the Insurance Service in 1934 on a part-time basis. Ie continued on this basis until 
March 1, 1949, when he adopted the “Full Time Program.” For many years his production has been in 
the top brackets for part-time agents. He has equalled or surpass2d his quota for Life Insurance on 14 
occasions. His peppy spirit and jovial disposition will rank him as one of the good “Full Time” Agents. 
Farmers in his district know that his success as a farmer and hog-breeder qualify him to determine their 
Farm Insurance needs from actual experience. 
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Trap & Skeet 


Shoot Moved 
Up to Aug, 12 


HE Illinois Farm Bureau Trap and 
M's Shoot has been moved up one 

week to Friday, Aug. 12, according to 
Roy P. Johnson, director of special serv- 
ices for the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, 

The previous date, Friday, Aug. 5, was 
in conflict with the National Skeet Shoot 
to be held at Dallas, Tex. Johnson said 
a number of the men entered in the 
Farm Bureau shoot protested that they 
already had planned to attend the Dallas 
meet. 

No change has been made in the loca- 
tion of the shoot which will be held at 
the Mather Gun Club near the old air- 
port on route 4 southwest of Springfield. 
The Farm Bureau Trap and Skeet Shoot is 
held as part of the Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival. Aug. 12 is also the first day of 
the Illinois State Fair at Springfield. 


Prominent Southern 
Illinois Farm Bureau 


Leader Dies Suddenly 


J P. REDMAN of Cairo in Alexander 

* county, a member of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company board of direc- 
tors since 1946, died 
suddenly early May 
10. 


He was also mem- 
ber of the recently 
organized Illinois 
Livestock Producers’ 
Association, an IAA 
affiliate. A few 
years ago he served 
on the IAA’s live- 
stock study commit- 
tee set up to make a 
statewide survey of livestock marketing 
in Illinois. 

Since 1933 Mr. Redman had been on 
the board of the Fruit Belt Service Com- 
pany. He previously served one year on 
the Illinois Farm Supply board in 1935- 
36. He also was a member of the board 
of directors of the Pulaski-Alexander 
Farm Bureau. Funeral services were 
held May 12. ? 


J. P. Redman 
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Illinois Future Farmer 
of America top mem- 
bers winning trip a- 
wards to Chicago from 
Prairie Farmer-WLS 
are (left to right): 
Bob Herriott, and Don 
Jacobs, both of Cham- 
paign county; State 
Leader J. B. Adams, 
Sangamon; Thomas 
Sussenbach, Bond; 
Robert Cumpston, Mc- 
Lean; George Lewis, 
Brown, and Arthur C. 
Page, associate edi- 
tor, Prairie Farmer. 


Join a Team Now! 


Get the Most Out of the Illinois Farm 
Sports Festival By Playing With A Team 
Ask at Your Farm Bureau Office Today! 


OU'LL lose out on a lot of fun 
and good, healthy, outdoor sport if 
you don’t get in on Illinois’ 10th 
annual Farm Sports Festival, Aug. 
25-26. 

The University of Illinois again will be 
host to nearly 25,000 farmer spectators 
and contestants on the campus at Cham- 
paign-Urbana. It is the biggest farm 
gathering of its type in the nation. 

It isn’t too early to call your county 
Farm Bureau office and let them know 
that you want to take part as a contestant. 
And you don’t have to be an expert to 
pile up points for your county. What 
would you like to do? There are events 
for practically every member of the fam- 
ily. 

Take your pick: baseball, softball, 
swimming, hog calling, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, tennis, track events, clock golf, knot 
tying, shuffleboard, barber shop quartet 
singing, novelty bands, folk and square 
dancing, woodchopping, tug o’ war, dra- 
matic skits, and choral singing. 

Because bowling is a cool weather 
sport, district elimination was held dur- 
ing late winter and finals were played off 
in Springfield in early spring. 

Because the Sports Festival is held dur- 
ing the All-American trap shoot, the 
Farm Bureau trap and skeet shoot will be 
held Aug. 12 at Springfield, the first day 
of the state fair. 

Besides the sports events an evening of 
entertainment and dancing is planned in 
three separate locations—entertainment 
for the spectators, old time folk dancing 
for those who prefer that type, and 
modern dancing for those who prefer the 
fox trot and the waltz, 


\ OFTBALL teams planning to enter 
district competition preliminary to 
the Illinois Farm Sports Festival are 

advised by Roy P. Johnson, IAA director 
of special services, to get their official 
entries to him at 43 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill., before July 1. Entries 
must be accompanied by a $5 deposit. 
Entries must be in, Johnson said, so dis- 
trict chairmen can arrange for playoff 
games. 


The softball committee has set the fol- 
lowing goals for 1949: (1) A boys’ 
4-H team from every county in district 
competition; (2) At least two Rural 
Youth teams in every district; (3) A 
girls’ 4-H team from every district; and 
(4). encouragement of as many entries as 
possible in the other divisions—county 
league, all county; 35’ers, and girls’ open 
class. 

County softball chairmen, all of whom 
can be reached at their county Farm 
Bureaus, by districts are: (1) Rolf M. 
Vogen, Ogle county; (2) Virgil R. Smith, 
Kane; (3) G. F. Miller, Henry; (4) 
E. M. Holford, Hancock; (5) H. J. 
Stevenson, McLean; (6) L. E. Wright, 
Grundy; (7) Ansel H. Hare, Brown- 
Schuyler; (8) James Hoyt, Tazewell; 
(9) Earl Bantz, Champaign; (10) 
Harold E. West, Madison; (11) G. I. 
Coffev, Effingham; (12) Leslie W. Rog- 
ers, Edgar; (13) Jack A. Wasson, St. 
Clair; (14) A. A. Wicklein, Wabash; 
(15) B. H. Wanstreet, Hamilton; (16) 
H. H. Fulkerson, Williamson. 


Shallow wells must be carefully protected, 
with good drainage, to prevent contamina- 
tion by surface water. 
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' Do You Need a Hospital? 


OES your community need a new 

hospital? Is the health of the 

people in your area endangered 

because of poor hospital facilities? 

If your answer is “yes”, you might 
then ask ‘What can I do about it?” As 
an individual, you can do much but co- 
operation of the rest of the community 
is essential. 

Time, effort, and money are the im- 
See contributions that must be made 

y people in the community to insure 
the success of a drive for a new hospital. 

How is it done? Let’s take a look 
at the job being done at Jacksonville, 
Illinois. During the war the people of 
that community felt that hospital facil- 
ities were woefully inadequate—hardly 
able to take care of Jacksonville’s own 
sick and injured without counting in the 
thousands of rural people dependent 
upon the city’s hospital facilities, 

In 1945 a drive was started to raise 
$300,000 and $330,000 was pledged. 
But priorities on materials stopped cold 
plans for improved hospital facilities. 

About two years later federal funds 
became available for hospital construction 
under the Hill-Burton Act. State author- 
ities came in, surveyed the community, 
mapped out the area (see map) which the 
hospital would normally serve, set a min- 
imum of 200 beds for the hospital, and 
specified that the hospital must be built 
from scratch, that no repairs or additions 
to the old hospital in use would be con- 
sidered. ‘ 

Like many things nowadays, the most 
staggering thing about a new hospital is 
its cost. For small communities the cost 
per bed at today’s prices runs about 
$15,000 to $17,000. The hospital must 
be fully fireproof which adds an esti- 
mated $2,000 to the cost per bed. If 
the area to be served has more than 
25,000 people, to meet requirements for 
federal assistance you must plan for four 
beds per 1000 population and you must 
abide by the state plan for hospital con- 
struction which has been approved by the 
surgeon general of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The Jacksonville area as outlined in 
the Illinois State Plan (see map) includes 
all of Morgan and Scott counties, and 
parts of Greene, Cass, and Macoupin 
counties. Since this area comprises a 
population of 51,000 (1947 estimate) 
the formula showed a need for a 200-bed 
hospital. At $15,000 per bed that 
amounts to $3,000,000. Rural and city 
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hospital committeemen felt the cost was 
out of the question. They conferred 
again with state authorities and it was 
agreed to build about 70 per cent of the 
total beds needed because there was an- 
other 80-bed hospital in Jacksonville. 
Permission was then granted to build a 
140-bed hospital at an estimated cost 
of $2,100,000 with expense to be borne 
thus: federal $700,000; state, $700,000; 
and voluntary community contributions, 
$700,000. 

Heading the drive in the rural areas 
was Warren Brockhouse of Concord and 
Lawrence T. Oxley, Morgan County II- 
linois Agricultural Association general 
agent of insurance. Both men did an 
outstanding job and met with a splendid 
response among farmers and their fam- 
ilies. Two farmers gave $35,000 each. 
Close to half of the money raised has 


‘come from rural areas. 


Both Brockhouse and Oxley com- 
mended the county Farm Bureaus in- 
volved for their excellent cooperation. 
Oxley was particularly impressed by the 
remarkable work done by many of the 
farmer solicitors. Oxley said he believed 
that many of the men had developed 
their leadership qualities through close 
association with the Farm Bureau. “I 
was never so appreciative of my Farm 
Bureau connections,” Oxley said, “as I 


Mac MURRAY COLLEC: 
FOR women 


 / 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


was during the hospital campaign. The 
response was marvelous.” 

As of May 1, total pledges and cash, 
including money pledged in 1945, -a- 
mounted to $850,000. With a reason- 
able amount of shrinkage, sufficient 
funds should be assured to complete the 
job. 

Plans for the T-shaped, three story 
structure are expected to be approved 
by late summer with construction to 
begin early this fall. The site is a tenth 
of a mile beyond the city limits of Jack- 
sonville. When completed, the hospital 
will be the largest built in Illinois thus 
far under the Hill-Burton Act and will be 
the largest and most modern hospital 
between Springfield and St. Louis. 

Some of the things that must be re- 
membered if you plan to follow the lead 
of the Jacksonville-area hospital are: (1) 
The people of the community must feel 


“that there is a definite need for a hos- 


pital; (2) A responsible local organiza- 
tion must be set up; (3) This latter 
organization must contact the State Health 
Department at Springfield if grant-in-aid 
money is to be requested; (4) In re- 
sponse, the State Health Department will 
discuss the program with you and tell you 
whether or not you are eligible; (5) If 
eligible, they will outline a program of 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Trap & Skeet 


Shoot Moved 
Upto Aug, 12 


HE Hlinois Farm Buretu Trap and 
Skect Shoot has been moved up one 
\ 12, according to 
Roy P. Johnson, director of special serv- 
ices tor the Hlinots Agricultural Associa- 


weck to Friday, 


tion, 

The previous date, Friday, Aug. 5, was 
in contlict with the National Skeet Shoot 
to be held at Dallas, Tex. Johnson said 
a number of the men entered in the 
Farm Bureau shoot protested that they 
already had planned to attend the Dallas 
mect 

No change has been made in the loca- 
tion of the shoot which will be held at 
the Mather Gun Club near the old air- 
port on route 4 southwest of Springfield. 
The Farm Bureau Trap and Skeet Shoot 1s 
held as part of the Hlinois Farm Sports 
Festival. Aug. 12 is also the first day of 
the Hlinois State Fair at Springfield. 


Prominent Southern 
Illinois Farm Bureau 
Leader Dies Suddenly 


J P. REDMAN of Cairo in Alexander 

* county, a member of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company board of direc- 
tors since 1946, died 
suddenly early May 
ae) ; ; 

He was also mem- 
ver of the recently 
organized Illinois 
Livestock Producers’ 
Association, an IAA 
affiliate. A few 
years ago he served 
on the IAA’s live- 
stock study commit- 
tee set up to make a 
statewide survey of livestock marketing 
in Ilimois. 


J. P. Redman 


Since 1933 Mr. Redman had been on 
the board of the Fruit Belt Service Com- 
pany. He previously served one year on 
the Illinois Farm Supply board in 1935- 
36. He also was a member of the board 
of directors of the Pulaski-Alexander 
Farm Bureau. 
held May eat 


Funeral services were 
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IHinois Future Farmer 
of America top mem- 
bers winning trip a- 
wards to Chicago from 
Prairie Farmer-WLS 
are (left to right): 
Bob Herriott, and Don 
Jacobs, both of Cham- 
paign county; State 
Leader J. B. Adams, 
Sangamon; Thomas 
Sussenbach, Bond; 
Robert Cumpston, Mc- 
lean; George Lewis, 
Brown, and Arthur C. 
Page, associate edi- 
tor, Prairie Farmer. 


Join a Team Now! 


Get the Most Out of the Illinois Farm 
Sports Festival By Playing With A Team 
Ask at Your Farm Bureau Office Today! 


JOU'LL lose out on a lot of fun 
and good, healthy, outdoor sport if 
you don't get in on Illinois’ 10th 
annual Farm Sports Festival, Aug. 
25-206. 

The University of Illinois again will be 
host to nearly 25,000 farmer spectators 
and contestants on the campus at Cham- 
paign-Urbana, It is the biggest farm 
gathering of its type in the nation. 

It isn't too early to call your county 
Farm Bureau office and let them know 
that you want to take part as a contestant. 
And you don’t have to be an expert to 
pile up points for your county. What 
would you like to do? There are events 
for practically every member of the fam- 
ily. 

Take your pick: baseball, softball, 
swimming, hog calling, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, tennis, track events, clock golf, knot 
tying, shuffleboard, barber shop quartet 
singing, novelty bands, folk and square 
dancing, woodchopping, tug 0° war, dra- 
matic skits, and choral singing. 

Because bowling ts a cool weather 
sport, district elimination was held dur- 
ing late winter and finals were played off 
in Springfield in carly spring. 

Because the Sports Festival is held dur- 
ing the All-American trap shoot, the 
Farm Bureau trap and skeet shoot will be 
held Aug. 12 at Springfield, the first day 
of the state fair. 

Besides the sports events an evening of 
entertainment and dancing is planned in 
three separate locations—entertainment 
for the spectators, old time folk dancing 
for those who prefer that type, and 
modern dancing for those who prefer the 
fox trot and the waltz, 


1 OFTBALL teams planning to enter 
district. competition preliminary to 
the Hlinois Farm Sports Festival are 

advised by Roy P. Johnson, IAA director 
of special services, to get their official 
entries to him at 43 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill., before July 1. Entries 
must be accompanied by a $5 deposit. 
Entries must be in, Johnson said, so dis- 
trict chairmen can arrange for playoff 
games. 


The softball committee has set the fol- 
lowing goals for 1949: (1) A_ boys’ 
1-H team from every county in district 
competition; (2) At least two Rural 
Youth teams in every district; (3) A 
girls’ 4-H team from every district; and 
(4) encouragement of as many entries as 
possible in the other divisions—county 
league, all county; 35’ers, and girls’ open 
class. 

County softball chairmen, all of whom 
can be reached at their county Farm 
Bureaus, by districts are: (1) Rolf M. 
Vogen, Ogle county; (2) Virgil R. Smith, 
Kane; (3) G. F. Miller, Henry; (4) 
FE. M. Holford, Hancock; (5) H. J. 
Stevenson, McLean; (6) L. E. Wright, 
Grundy; (7) Ansel H. Hare, Brown- 
Schuyler; (8) James Hoyt, Tazewell; 
(9) Earl Bantz, Champaign ; (10) 
Harold E. West, Madison; (11) G. I. 
Cottey, Effingham; (12) Leslie W. Rog- 
ers, Edgar; (13) Jack A. Wasson, St. 
Clair; (14) A. A. Wicklein, Wabash; 
(15) B. H. Wanstreet, Hamilton; (16) 
H. H. Fulkerson, Williamson. 


Shallow wells must be carefully protected, 
with good drainage, to prevent contamina- 


tion by surface water. 
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OES your community need 
hospital? Is the health of the 
people in your area endangered 
because of poor hospital facilities 2 
[f your answer ts ‘yes’, you might 

then ask “What can I do about it?” As 

an individual, you can do much but co- 
operation of the rest of the community 
is essential. 

Time. ctfort, and money are the im- 
portant contributions that must be made 
by people in the community to insure 
the success of a drive for a new hospital 


new 


How ts it done? Let's take a look 
at the job being done at Jacksonville, 
Illinois. During the war the people of 


that community felt that hospital facil- 
ities were woefully inadequate—hardly 
able to take care of Jacksonville's own 
sick and injured without counting in the 
thousands of rural people dependent 
upon the city’s hospital facilities, 

In 1945 a drive was started to raise 
$300,000 and $330,000 was pledged. 
But priorities on materials stopped cold 
plans for improved hospital facilities. 

About two years later federal funds 
became available for hospital construction 
under the Hill-Burton Act. State author- 
ities came in, surveyed the community, 
mapped out the area (see map) which the 
hospit. 11] would normally serve, set a min- 
imum of 200 beds for the hospital, and 
speciticd that the hospital must be built 
from scre itch, that no repairs or additions 
to the old hospital in use would be con- 
sidered 

Like many things nowadays, the most 
staggering thing about a new hospital is 
its cost. For small communities the cost 
per bed at today’s runs about 
$15,000 to $17,000. The hospital must 
he fully tireproof which adds an esti- 
mated $2.000 to the cost per bed. If 
the arca to be served has more than 
25.000 ee to meet requirements for 
federal 


prices 


issistance yOu Must plan for four 
beds per 1000 population and you must 
abide by the state plan for hospital con- 


struction Which has been approved by the 


surgeon general of the United States 
Public Health Service. 
The Jacksonville area as outlined in 


includes 
counties, and 


the Hlinois State Plan (see map) 
all of Morgan and Scott 
parts of Greene, Cass, and Macoupin 
counties. Since this area comprises a 
population of 51,000 (1947 estimate) 
the formula showed a need for a 200-bed 
hospital At $15,000 per bed that 
amounts to $3,000,000. Rural and city 
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No You Need a Hospital? 
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By JIM THOMSON 


Ass't Editor, IAA RECORD 


hospital committeemen felt the cost was 
out of the question. They conferred 
again with state authorities and it was 
agreed to build about 70 per cent of the 
total beds needed because there was an- 
other 80-bed hospital in Jacksonville. 
Permission was then granted to build a 
140-bed hospital at an estimated 
of $2,100,000 with expense to be borne 
thus: federal $700,000; state, $700,000: 
and voluntary community contributions, 
$700,000, — 

Heading the drive in the rural areas 
was Warren Brockhouse of Concord and 
Lawrence T. Oxley, 
linois Agricultural Association 
agent of insurance. Both men did an 
outstanding job and met with a splendid 
among farmers and their fam- 
Two farmers gave $35,000 each. 
Close to half of the money 
come from rural areas. 

Both Brockhouse and 
mended the county Farm Bureaus  in- 
volved for their excellent cooperation. 
Oxley was particularly impressed by the 
remarkable work done by many of the 
farmer solicitors. Oxley said he believed 
that many of the men had developed 
their leadership qualities through tle 
association with the Farm Bureau. “TI 
was never so appreciative of oe Farm 
Bureau connections,” Oxley said, “as I 


cost 


general 
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ilies. 
raised has 


Oxley com- 


Morgan County II- 


The 


was during the hospital 
response was marvelous.” 
As of May 1, total pledges and cash, 
including money pledged in 1945, a- 
mounted to $850,000, With a reason- 
able shrinkage, 


ampaign. 


amount of Sufficient 
tunds should be assured to complete the 
job. 

Plans tor the T-shaped, 


expected 


three story 
to be approved 
summer with construction to 
y this fall. The site is a tenth 
ot a mile beyond the city limits of 
sonville 
will the largest built in Illinois thus 
far under the Hill-Burton Act and will be 
the largest and most modern 
between Springfield and St. 
Some ot the things that 
membered if you 


Structure are 
by late 

begin earl 
Jack- 


When completed, the hospital 


hospital 
Louts. 

must be re- 
plan to follow the lead 
of the Jacksonville-area hospital are: (1) 
The people of the comm 
that there is a de 
pital; (2) A responsible local organiza 
tion must be set up; j 


tinite need for a hos 


(3) 
the State Healt 
Department at Springfield if grant-in-aid 
money is to be requested; (4) In re- 
sponse, the State Health Department will 
discuss the program with you and tell you 


OrganiZation Must contact 


whether or not you are eligible: (5) I 
eligible, they will outline a program 
(Continued fd 24) 
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WHITE HOUSE PAINTS 
NEW and IMPROVED 
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SOYOIL 


NEW LEAD-FREE 
WHITE PAINT 


No. 6 WHITE House PAINT 
NEW — with incorporated 
time tested principles of 
lead-free paint. 


LEAD-FREE—highest qual- 
ity pigments. Contains no 
lead. 


FUME RESISTANT — mini- 
mizes chemical reaction to 
smoke and fumes. Far supe- 
rior to ordinary paints for 
this reason. 


TOUGH FILM — pliability 
gives long film life. Resists 
checking and cracking. 


WHITENESS—startling whiteness that stays white. Self- 
cleaning by even, controlled chalking. 


ECONOMICAL — top quality plus low initial and main- 
tenance costs. Surrounds your buildings with beauty and 


protection. 


IMPROVED 
LEAD-TYPE PAINT 


No. 5 WHITE House PAINT. 
An old favorite, with its fine 
record for durable, long last- 
ing protection, now comes to 
you IMPROVED. 


IMPROVED self-cleaning 
for whiteness and gleaming 
beauty. 


IMPROVED film toughness 
and flexibility against check- 
ing and cracking. 
IMPROVED appearance 
through elimination of brush 
marks. 


MARVEL at its years of du- 
rable protection. 


ENJOY the smooth ease of application. 
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BE AMAZED at economy measured in price and quality. 


Painting with Soyoil Is An Experience, Not An 


Experiment. 


V0l 


SOYOIL PAINTS ARE NOT JUST MIXED — THEY’RE BLENDED 


RED BARN PAINT 


veh GZ 


i 
SOYOIL 
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No. 90 RED BARN PAINT — Dollar 
for Dollar The Best Buy In Paint. 


CONTROLLED PENETRATION even 


on worn, weather-beaten surfaces. 


MILDEW RESISTANT qualities not 


found in ordinary paints. 


LONG LIFE beauty and protection 
that withstands age and weathering. 


NON-FADING uniform gloss and 
color maintained throughout the life 
of the paint. The red that STAYS 
red 


THE IDEAL FARM PAINT 


ROOF PAINTS 


No. 997 ASPHALT ALUMINUM 
ROOF COATING excellent cover 


for composition roofs. 


No. 998 ALUMINUM PAINT I2- - 


sulates against heat and is rust re- 
sistant. For composition or metal 
roofs. 


No. 977 SOY-ZINC the perfect metal 
paint as a primer or finish coat. Long 
lasting, rust resistant. 


No. 2000 NON-FIBRE ROOF 
COATING for building up weather 
worn, lifeless roll type roofing 


No. 2100 ASBESTOS BLACK ROOF 
COATING weather proofs and water 
proofs composition, felt and metal 
roofs. Seals nail holes and seams. 
Excellent for underground tanks. 


These products are distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 


I. A. A. RECORD 


U. of I. Veterinarian 
Says Vaccination Pays 


cinate your pigs against hog cholera, 
America’s number 1 swine killer. But 
hog cholera losses can cost you plenty. 
Dr. M. E. Mansfield, University of 
Illinois veterinarian, says losing. one 
hog to cholera costs as much as vaccinat- 
ing 40 to 50 young pigs. If you lose 
10 hogs from cholera, it will cost you 
as much as vaccinating at least 400 pigs. 
The best time to have your swine 
vaccinated against cholera is about two 
weeks before weaning time. Pigs take 
less vaccine at this age, so they’re cheaper 
to vaccinate. And it allows them to 
recover while they’re still nursing. 


I: COSTS only a few cents to vac- 


Find Corn Can Be Used 
In Making Clothing 


oe from corn. That’s the 
newest use science has put Illinois’ 
most important grain crop to. Some 
day you may be wearing corn suits and 
corn dresses. 


The fiber made from the protein in 
corn is known as vicara and is soft and 
warm, moth-repellant, mildew-resistant, 
and non-itching. . It also has considerable 
absorbency and tensile strength. Produc- 
tion has been started by a company at 
Taftville, Conn. 


IAA President Shuman 
Named To Fair Board 


PRESIDENT Charles B. Shuman of 
the Illinois Agricultura] Association 
has been named to the Illinois state fair 
advisory board by Governor Adlai 
Stevenson. Four other new members 
named to the board were John F. Cuneo, 
Libertyville; state Representative Henry 
Knauf, Ladd, chairman of the house 
agricultural committee and a harness rac- 
ing official; former state representative 
Joseph Russell, Roberts; and state Repre- 
sentative Clyde Lee, Mt. Vernon, a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Association of Agri- 
cultural Fairs. 

Among those reappointed to the fair 
board were Dean H. P. Rusk of the U. 
of I. College of Agriculture; E. A. 
Eckert, past master of the Illinois 
Grange; State Senator Simon E. Lantz, 


Congerville, chairman of the senate agri- 
cultural committee, and Joseph Fulker- 
son, prominent Jersey County Farm 
Bureau member. 


Food Specialist Gives 
Milk Drink Recipes 

F you have difficulty in maintaining 
| the milk quota in family menus, why 

not serve milk drinks occasionally? 
They are popular with grown-ups as 
well as children and are fine for the 
between-meal pick-up. 

Miss Grace Armstrong, nutritionist, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, recommends eggnog. It has 
long been a favorite milk drink and is 
one that is packed with nutrients. 

Prepare the eggnog by mixing an 
egg, one teaspoon of sugar, a few drops 
of vanilla, a dash of cinnamon or nut- 
meg, and a tall glass of milk. Modify 
the flavor by adding malted milk or 
canned or fresh fruit juices. 

Milk Fizz is another favorite that is 
easy to prepare. To half a glass of 
cold carbonated beverage, add flavor- 
ing — honey, sweetened fruit juice, 
chocolate syrup. Fill the glass with 
cold whole milk, stir slowly, and serve 
immediately. 


VOTED “THE HOG MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED” 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU SERUM ASSOCIATION 


Proper environment and upbringing did 
this for Oscar Hamfat. He was fed only 
the better feeds and good pasture. He 
was raised in a sanitary home and vacci- 
nated against fatal hog cholera with po- 
tent Farm Bureau Serum. Everybody ex- 
pects him to make money for his boss. 
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Answer Critics 


Of IAA Rural 
School Policy 


IAA Has Always Held 
View That Reorganization 
Should Be The Duty 


Of Local People 


OW does the Illinois Agricultural 
Association feel about school re- 
organization? Why does it feel 
that way? 

These queries have been an- 
swered before but questions arising in 
areas not yet reorganized call for a 
review of IAA school policy over the 
past several years. 

IAA school reorganization policy dates 
mainly from publication of the IAA 
School Report in 1944. The report was 
approved unanimously at the IAA an- 
nual meeting in 1944. It recommended 
reorganization of small schools into 
larger units. It favored the 12-grade 
type of district. It recognized that the 
main purpose of school reorganization 
was to establish school districts with 
opportunities for a good education at 
reasonable cost where the broader tax 
rate would help to equalize the burden 
of school support, and where school 
administration could be improved. 

The IAA agreed that reorganization 
should be done by local people. It had 
opposed legislation in 1937 that seemed 
to be the opening wedge for compulsory 
school reorganization. 

Support of the School Survey act was 
the next step taken by the IAA. It became 
law in 1945. This act set up the ma- 
chinery for local people to make their 
study. It also provided for a vote after 
public hearings. The IAA was a co- 
sponsor with the Illinois Association of 
School Boards in securing passage of the 
School Survey Act. Other associations 
supported this legislation including the 
Illinois Education Associaton and the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
After many survey committees had 
studied their problems and agreed they 
would like to recommend the 12-grade 
type of district, the IAA in 1946 agreed 
to support legislation to provide a more 
simple method of setting up a 12-grade 
district than the method provided under 
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existing law. The result was the Com- 
munity Unit Act of 1947. No votes in 
either Senate or House were registered 
against the Community Unit Act. To 
date over 200 community unit districts 
have been set up under that act. This 
is proof of its popularity. 

As progress is made, new problems 
arise. The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion has stood ready to cooperate with 
efforts to correct existing legislation or 
pass needed legislation in the interest 
of sound reorganization. This Associa- 
tion has opposed efforts to torpedo the 
school reorganization program under 
which so much progress already has been 
made. 

The IAA has been commended for its 
practical approach to reorganization. It 
has been criticized too, though less than 
expected. A few statements answering 
these criticisms are in order: 

1. IAA representatives have departed 
from established IAA school policy. The 
IAA still has copies of the school report 
available for anyone who would like to 
check established policy. 

2. Our approval of a more desirable 
type of district suitable enough to do 
the job does not mean necessarily that 
the IAA can go on record approving 
everything that has been done along 
that line. The IAA has defended the 
right of local people to do their own 
reorganizing. 

_ 3. Rural people do not have protection 
under the laws. Reorganization has large- 
ly been left in the hands of rural people: 
(a) A majority of board members that 
voted to make a survey were rural, (b) 
A majority of members of the survey 
committees were rural, (c) Both the 
Survey Act and the Community Unit 
Act require a separate vote in rural as 


By John K. Cox, Director 
Rural School Activities 


well as urban territoy, (d) The Com- 
munity Unit Act, under which most prog- 
ress has been made, prevents grouping 
the representation on the school board 
from the town, another concession to 
rural people. 

4. The IAA favors districts that are 


too large. Of the first 197 community 
unit districts set up 76 are too small 
according to IAA recommendations. The 
variations in size of high schools in- 
included in these new districts runs from 
60 to 1535 or from a total enrollment 
of 285 to 4,012. There is sufficient 
proof of local control. Most of the 
leadership in the IAA favored the com- 
munity type district. 

5. The IAA goes along with school 
people and does not consider farm 
people’s interests carefully enough. In 
the first place, the IAA encountered many 
schoo] people who opposed reorganiza- 
tion, especially at the start. Some still 
do. Secondly the IAA’s. responsibility 
in the reorganization effort is to offer 
far-sighted leadership for the establish- 
ment of schools that will offer children 
as many advantages as possible in the 
years ahead. As to who indoctrinates 
whom, there are numerous instances to 
show that the IAA has done a lot of 
indoctrinating of other organizations. 

6. The IAA has encouraged school re- 
organization in areas where rural prop- 
erty will have to bear a larger tax 
burden. It is granted that there is 
entirely too much dependence placed on 
the property tax to support schools, and 
there are many inequities. But this same 
situation existed before school reorgani- 
zation began. It would be difficult to 
establish a district in which someone did 
not pay more, others pay less. That is 
one of the objectives of reorganization, 
to broaden the tax base and equalize the 
tax load. However, to many the edu- 
cational advantages possible in the larger 
district, are worth the additional cost. 
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Increases in state aid will further assist 
in distributing the costs more widely. 

7. There have been too many mistakes 
made under the reorganization legislation 
provided. No one will argue that mis- 
takes have not been made. However, 
no advance planning can keep people 
from making mistakes. Nor can we 
legislate mistakes. out of the picture. 


8. The state should have done the job 
in the first place and thereby avoided 
the mistakes made by local people and 
the difficulties encountered in some areas. 
No widespread progress is made without 
some difficulties, doubts and high blood 
pressures. No approach to school re- 
organization would be popular with all 
the people. The local approach has a 
very definite value in that it is more 
democratic and allows local people to 
do their own planning, hold their own 
discussion meetings, and vote for or 
against the district that is eventually 
proposed. Also it has been good for the 
school program to arouse so many people 
to a revaluation of the purpose of the 
schools in the community and _ the 
school’s needs. 


9. Illinois should have done the job 
more gradually and by stages. There is 
some virtue in that argument. However, 
in general, it seems foolish to take the 
long road if the other road is better. 
Indiana several years ago reorganized on 
a township basis. It worked out all right 
for her grade schools but most of her 
high schools are too small. Now she 
has the job of again uprooting es- 
tablished systems, beliefs, and traditions 
to improve her high schools. They say 
they cannot now afford the luxury of a 
decentralized school system. It is ad- 
mittedly a painful process to make the 
necessary steps; but if Illinois can set 
up districts for both grade and high 
schools that are large enough to provide 
a good program at reasonable cost, it 
may save us the pains of transition later. 


10. The IAA should support efforts 
to lower state requirements to favor a 
few scattered small districts, mainly high 
school districts. State standards are al- 
ready too low in the opinion of many 
people who are interested in districts 
of adequate size. To cut those standards 
down further would establish a false 
minimum that no studies or surveys by 
people qualified to make such could 
endorse. Also it would penalize those 
people who had already acted in good 
faith and in accordance with the laws 
in establishing the larger districts. 


It is fortunate for Illinois’ school 
systems of the future that the school 
policy of the IAA was sufficiently broad 
and farsighted to point in the direction 
of the type of school districts that the 
future, it is confidently hoped, will prove 
to be the best. 
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Two German farm 
specialists studying 
farm organizations in 
the United States vis- 
ited the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association 
and county Farm Bu- 
reaus in May. Left to 
right are Otto von 
Feury, Munich; Hans 
Burbach, Frankfurt, 
and IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman. 


IAA Host To German Farmers 


Farm Leaders Visit America To Study 
Free Farmer Organizations, Agricultural Methods 


GRICULTURE is making a recovery 
in the Western zone of Germany, 
but it always will be necessary to 
import food for that section. 

This point was made by two Ger- 
man agricultural specialists who visited 
the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
four county Farm Bureaus during May. 
The German agriculturists made the 
visit at the invitation of the American 
Military Government with the coopera- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and state Farm Bureaus. After 
leaving Illinois, the specialists were to 
visit Iowa, Kansas, and other state Farm 
Bureaus. 

The two men were Otto von Feury, 
42, of near Munich, head of the state 
committee for research and extension in 
Bavaria and Hans Burbach, 48, of Frank- 
furt, adviser on fertilizers in the state 
of Hesse. 

Burbach pointed out that the eastern 
zone of Germany which is under Russian 
control contains the country’s chief farm- 
ing area, and that the Western zone used 
to get considerable of its food from that 
area. Since the Russians have shut off 
this exchange of food, there has been an 
effort to increase agricultural production 
to the utmost in the Western zone. In 
addition to increasing agricultural pro- 
duction, they hope to develop industries 
and exports in order to get dollars to 
buy essential foods they cannot produce. 

In visiting the McLean County Farm 
Bureau, the German visitors told of vil- 
lage and county contests they sponsor 
in their area for the best manure pile. 
Prizes range from 100 marks for first 
place down to a diploma for the farmer 
who can build the best manure pile. 

Fertility is a big problem. for the 
German farmer and he has always used 
considerable commercial fertilizer in ad- 
dition to manure. Last year, von Feury 
said, was the first time since the war that 


sufficient fertilizers were available. Too 
many small farm units of one to two 
acres each make it impossible in some of 
the areas to utilize modern machine 
farming methods. 

The purpose of the visit of the Ger- 
man farm leaders to the United States 
was primarily to study “free farm organi- 
zations’ such as Farm Bureau and to 
examine educational and _ production 
methods of our agricultural system. 

County Farm Bureaus visited were 
Champaign, McLean, La Salle, and De- 
Kalb. 


Expect Bumper 


Illinois Peach Crop 


LLINOIS peaches will be plentiful this 

year according to a prediction based on 

present conditions made by R. S. Mc- 
Bride, manager of the Illinois Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. 

The Exchange is the largest marketer 
of fruits produced in southern Illinois 
and is affiliated with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

McBride estimated that Illinois would 
harvest a 2,150,000 bushel peach crop 
compared with a 1,500,000 bushel crop 
last year or 43 per cent higher than in 
1948. 

“Constant emphasis on quality will 
make the Illinois h crop one of the 
best ever marketed,’ McBride said. 

Illinois peach growers expect good 
prices because the normal 6,000,000 
bushel South Carolina crop which comes 
in just ahead of the Illinois crop was cut 
80 per cent by heavy frost damage. 


Illinois ranks third in amount of cash 
farm income, being exceeded only by Iowa 
and California. 
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Before you start making hay this year take a mighty close look 
at your barn equipment — your hay ropes, pulleys, track. They're 
all a year older now, a year weaker. By taking these precautions 
you can prevent numerous chances of injury that might happen to 
yourself or your hired help. 


And when haying starts be doubly cautious. Haying accidents 
ate serious accidents — a falling hay fork becomes a guillotine, 
carelessly placed pitch forks become bayonets, a sudden fall from 
the loft or load can cripple or kill, the trip rope becomes a hang- 
man’s noose in a careless moment. Yes, death makes hay, too, when 
we drop our guard. So be CAREFUL. But be prepared, too, with 
a Farmers’ General and Employers’ Liability insurance policy. Be 
protected against heavy loss if an employee or a stranger is injured 
on your premises by your stock or equipment. See your friendly 
insurance representative today. in your Farm Bureau office. 
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Now is the Time to Set-Aside for ADA! 


The challenge of the day is greater promotion of the Dairy 


Industry and its products. There's nothing wrong with the In 


dustry that can't be cured by greater sales of MILK... BUTTER 


CHEESE... ICE CREAM... EVAPORATED and DRY MILK! 


'F4, pas : 
Td his is the time to ACT WITH ADA IN JUNE by endorsing the 


American Dairy Association advertising Set-Aside. Every dairy 


farmer . . . every cooperating plant . . . adds to the “power of the 


penny’ to do the big national advertising job for the Industry and 


Its products. 


ee ary 
per pound of Dutterfat or 


its equivalent produced in June. Remember 


The cost is small... just a penny 
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JUNE IS ADA SET-ASIDE MONTH 


ILLINOIS MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


PRAIRIE FARMS CREAMERIES | 
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Auditing Employee 
Retires Under IAA 


Pension Program 


employee pension plan will be Fred 
Foulds of Illinois Agricultural Audit- 
ing Association. He retired May 31. 

Employed by Auditing since 1935, 
Foulds’ interesting history and personali- 
ty have won him scores of friends 
throughout Illinois. 

For some time after coming to Audit- 
ing, Foulds worked as a field auditor 
from the Chicago office. Later he served 
for one year as the district auditor in 
Bloomington, and in recent years as 
Peoria district auditor. 

During his IAA career, Foulds has 
audited various accounts in 67 counties 
and in half of the Farm Bureau offices. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
job held by Foulds was one at a coopera- 
tive in England and that he has com- 
pleted his business career by serving 
Illinois cooperatives for a period of ap- 
proximately 15 years. 

Foulds will spend the~ summer with 
friends in Winnipeg. Beyond that he 
has no specific plans for his retirement. 

Armand LeMay of the 5 ac gr 
district office has been transferred to 
Peoria as district auditor for that dis- 
trict. 


A NOTHER beneficiary under the IAA 


Good Hog Pasture 
Is Worth $50 Acre 


OOD hog pasture is worth about 
$50 an acre because it saves that 
much money in feed costs. 

J. L. Krider, animal scientist in the 
Illinois College of Agriculture, says 
that, compared with dry-lot feeding, 
one acre of good hog pasture will save 
almost 900 pounds of protein supple- 
ment. At present prices that 900 
pounds of supplement is worth around 
$50. 

Krider points out that with good 
pastures you can save half the protein 
supplement needed to fatten hogs, and 
you have no vitamin problem — they’re 
all provided by the pasture and sun- 
light. Pasture also provides some of 
the minerals, and you can save about 
4 percent on your total feed bill. You 
can also save one-third of your labor 
by using good hog pastures. 

Krider reports that any good green 
pasture will give you these advantages. 
Rye, Ladino clover, alfalfa, alfalfa- 
bromegrass, clover . . . . any of these 
which is suited to your land will cut 
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down your total feed costs. These good 
pastures, carrying 20 pigs Lea) acre, can 
save you around 900 pounds of protein 
supplement and put about $50 more 
profit in your pocket. 


Margarine ... 
(Continued from page 10) 


petition for the small supply of milk 
would send prices soaring. And the peo- 
ple who needed milk most would suffer. 

Charles Cameron, president of the 
Peoria Milk Producers’ Association told 
members of the committee that the dairy 
farmer has an investment to protect. 
An investment bigger than the whole 
steel industry. Altogether more than 
10,000,000 people depend on the dairy 
industry for a livelihood, Cameron said. 
Dairy farmers will not sit idly by and see 
their investment jeopardized by unfair 
competition from colored margarine. 
By allowing this unfair competition we 
also run the risk of having racketeers 
sell oleomargarine under a butter label. 

Those who spoke in favor of repealing 
the law prohibiting the sale of yellow 
margarine stressed that it was made from 
an Illinois product, soybean oil, and 
that this oil is in distress. The price 
has decreased from a high of 21 cents 
to 101/, cents per pound today. One- 
third of the nation’s soybeans are grown 
in Illinois. 

Four women representing civic organi- 
zations said the consumer wanted yellow 
margarine, that its nutritional value was 
as high as butter, and that low income 
groups must buy it because of the higher 
price of butter. 

C. B. Simcox of Assumption, who 
said he represented 1000 soybean grow- 
ers said butter itself is colored 10 months 
out of the year. 


Hospital... 
(Continued from page 17) 


procedure and assist you with applica- 
tions, etc; (6) The community selects the 
architect who develops the blueprints in 
line with the community needs; (7) The 
State Department of Public Health works 
with the architect and the organization to 
make certain that the plans meet the re- 
quirements of the federal government 
as to construction standards. Plans also 
must be approved by the U. S. Public 
Health Service; (8) The community must 
by voluntary subscription, raise funds to 
meet the local share of the cost of the 
hospital; (9) Construction of the hospital 
will be under the supervision of the 
owner's inspector; and (10). When com- 
pleted, the se par will be owned by the 
community and will be operated by the 
community without discrimination. It 
will be just as if you paid for it entirely 


with your own money. It is required, 
however, that minimum standards of 
maintenance and operation be developed 
by the State Department of Public Health 
and that hospitals constructed with fed- 
eral funds meet those standards. This 
provides protection for the people ad- 
mitted as patients, 


The 65th Illinois General Assembly in 
1947 appropriated some state money to 
aid in hospital construction similar to 
the money from the Hill-Burton program. 
Under this state program it was then 
possible for communities such as Jackson- 
ville to receive both state and federal 
funds provided total government money 
did not exceed two-thirds of the total 
cost of the hospital. While the federal 
program is established to continue for 
three more years, the continuation of state 
money is entirely dependent upon an ap- 
propriation made by the 66th General 
Assembly now in session in Springfield. 


“This program is not operated on a 
first come, first served basis.” Says 


George K. Hendrix, chief division of hos- 


pital construction and services Illinois De- 
partment of Public Health. “‘Neither is 
it a political program where the loudest 
is heard first. It is a program designed 
to aid in the construction of hospitals in 
areas having the greatest need and fol- 
lowing a sound state plan which has been 
approved by the surgeon general of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

“This program then encourages the 
building of hospitals of appropriate size, 
so located that they are within reasonable 
reach of all farm people. The relatively 
small amount of government money pre- 
vents the construction of a hospital at 
every cross-road or every small town, 
but, it is the aim to provide adequate 
and safe facilities primarily for the rural 
people.” 


Fertilizer ... 


(Continued from page 12) 


which have been paid out in transporta- 
tion costs. Due to the industry-wide 
shortage of plant foods, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company, in order to secure sup- 
plies, has been forced to purchase and 
ship tonnage from points as far distant 
as the east coast. 

In addition, a close watch can be main- 
tained on quality. Also, grades which 
are of the higher-analysis type can be 
made available to farmers. This means 
greater value received for every dollar 
spent. 


Select farm equipment on the basis of the 
job to be done and not on the basis of what 
may be bought the easiest or cheapest. 


The peel of the apple is five times as rich 
in vitamin C as the flesh. 
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This is a scene from the finals of the Illi- 
nois Farm Bureau Safe Driving contest held 
on a rainy day in November, 1947 during 
the IAA annual meeting in St. Lovis. The 
state policeman (left) is checking the 
driver’s ability to drive in a zig-zag course 
past a row of posts set up for that purpose. 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young People’s Activities 


AMPING is big business, says Miss 

Thelma Patterson, a leading au- 

thority on camping activities who is 

assisting the University of Illinois 

in setting up the University camp- 
ing proyram, Camping, she says, should 
be a part ot a total program to meet the 
needs of the inaividual. Included in the 
list of needs are: leadership develop- 
ment, love of outdoor living, responsible 
community sharing and adjustment, re- 
spect for the rights of others, and the 
cbility to take part in specific programs 
and see them through. 

The 1949 Rural Youth state camp is 
being planned with this in mind. To 
help prepare leaders and the responsible 
committee of Rural Youth members who 
will assist the campers, a pre-camp train- 
ing program was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity over the week-end of May 21 on 
the grounds of Memorial Camp. 

Memorial Camp near Monticello will 
ring out from July 31 to Aug. 6 with the 
happy voices of Rural Youthers from all 
over Illinois. They are entering into a 
program planned for and by youth in 
which each camper finds much to meet 
his needs. We hope that any member of 
a county Rural Youth group who can 
plan his summer to include the week of 
camping at Memorial Camp will realize 
that he can be a better Rural Youth mem- 
ber and a better citizen by attending. 

Rural Youth groups often consider it 
a good investment in better county or- 
ganizations if they send one or more 
leading members to the state camp. Many 
campers come paying their own way so 
that they might enjoy the experience of 
group living outdoors. By whatever 
method they are privileged to come this 
year Rural Youthers will have an enjoy- 
able outing. 

The IAA has shown considerable in- 
terest in the camping program of the 
University, In addition to financial con- 
tributions, the IAA has always shared in 
actual camping responsibilities by supply- 
ing personnel as speakers and counselors. 


Skilled Drivers’ Program 


The IAA skilled drivers’ program for 
Rural Youth is under way again. The 
driver short course, which is mainly a 
summer and fall program, is ready. The 
vacancy in the IAA department of safety 
has been filled by John Lake, Lake is a 
graduate of Iowa State with a major 
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Rural Youth 


in safety. He is ready to serve Rural 
Youth groups and the skilled drivers’ pro- 
gram, as well as to instruct in youth 
programs of safety. 

Counties are now preparing for the 
activities which will enable the members 
of our Rural Youth groups to become safe 
operators of automobiles. The four-unit 
short course has been revised. It com- 
bines various helpful needs which have 
been included in former issues of “Your 
Safety." Counties may obtain the de- 
sired quantities of the short course by 
writing either the department of safety or 
the department of young people’s activi- 
ties. The written examination will be 
sent only in quantity to county youth 
leaders, 

The facts indicate strongly that the 
counties which sponsored actual skilled 
driving contests received the greatest 
Value from the Rural Youth skilled driv- 
ing activities. Because of this fact we are 
stipulating that each county wishing to 
send contestants to district skilled drivers’ 
contests must first of all sponsor actual 
driving tests in their counties. The re- 
port of the county driving test will be 
certified by the person in the county who 
is responsible for the Rural Youth pro- 
gram, using an official card applied by 
the department of safety. 


County News 


Cooperatives continue to be of in- 
terest to Rural Youth. From the recent 
Lee county report we quote: “Mr. Hill 
of the Lee County Service Company was 
present and he along with Wilbur Ran- 
som and Eddie Bernadin led a discussion 
on cooperatives. Rural Youthers learned 
what cooperatives are, how they are man- 
aged, and their advantages and disad- 
vantages.” 

St. Clair county is cooperating in the 
Rural Youth community service achieve- 
ment program. They served the Pro- 
gressive Grange at New Athens by pre- 
senting entertainment for this particular 
Grange’s chapter. The program con- 
sisted of selections by the quartet, dance 
demonstrations by the square dance team, 
and by special piano solos. 


Will reports a discussion by the entire 
Rural Youth group upon the possible ac- 
tivities in which they might engage to 
further community building through the 
Rural Youth community service achieve- 
ment program. Possible projects listed 
were: Securing a building in which com- 
munity meetings can be held, providing 
recreation and entertainment at orphan- 
ages and old people’s homes, conducting 
recreational classes, building up picnic 
area facilities, instruction on keeping farm 
accounts, promoting a 100 per cent X-ray 
drive, and helping raise the 4-H camp 
fund quota. A committee was appointed 
to investigate these projects and repost 
back their recommendations. 

One of the big banquets of the spring 
season was the Rock Island skyway ban- 
quet. Dr, George B. Arbaugh, dean of 
Augustana College, spoke on “Skyways 
are Happy Ways”. 


Lake Named IAA 
Safety Director 


OHN A. Lake, 26, of Athens in 

Menard county has been employed as 
irector of safety and public health for 
ame mowers the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 
He succeeds W. W. 
Whitlock who re- 
signed to do similar 
work for the Illinois 
Farm Supply Com- 
pany. 

Lake grew up on 
a farm, attended ru- 
ral school at Fancy 
Prairie, and high 
school at Elkhart. He 
worked on the home farm until Septem- 
ber, 1943 when he joined the army air 
forces. He spent the next two years be- 
fore his discharge training in the south. 

He was graduated from Iowa State Col- 
lege in March with a degree in general 
engineering. His major study was safety 
engineering. Lake is married to the 
former Lois Sanborn of Madrid, Ia. 


John A. Lake 
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STURDY PULLETS 


BLUE SEAL GROW MASH 


Pullets grown out on BLUE SEAL GROW MASH 
will enter the laying house next fall ready for pro- 
duction. They will be better able to show a good 
profit during the fall and winter months. And extra 
eggs will mean extra profits. 

From BLUE SEAL GROW MASH your pullets 
get plenty of the essential amino acids to make a 
well-balanced, high-quality protein. They also get 
those essential vitamins, minerals and growth-pro- 
ducing nutrients. 

GROW MASH provides the growing pullet with 
the nutritional factors necessary for rapid growth, 


early and complete feathering, and high egg produc- 
tion in the laying house. GROW MASH is whole- 
some, palatable and easily digested. 

GROW MASH contains 18 per cent of the highest 
quality protein. It is available in either meal or pel- 
let form. 

BLUE SEAL GROW MASH is fed with scratch 
grains. Grain should be fed in the amount the grow- 
ing chicks will clean up. 

Provide grit and plenty of water. Feed GROW 
MASH until the pullets are housed in their laying 
quarters. 


Ash your Blue CF or SSesice Brand ba SF Sabian 


These feeds are distributed by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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WHY DO WE CALL IT 
Life Tusurauce? 


duc- 
ole- 


that it costs so little today, and 
will mean so much some day, if 
their loved ones will be cared for 
as they would have wanted it. 


No, rightly speaking, ‘‘life’’ in- 
surance doesn’t guarantee a life. 
It guarantees many lives . . the 


happier lives of the wife and chil- ° : 
dren who have been left behind. * - a 
enelits 
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SIDE OF THE FE 


Greener pastures? There aren't any, these 
days of good farm living. At last our sons are 
staying on the farm, enjoying their rightful heri- 
tage. For in these past few years they've seen 

' agriculture forge ahead with fair prices, a com- 
fortable living, and some of the luxuries that be- 
fore were always a little beyond reach. 


But all this has taken sweat, and planning. 
Both on the farm, and in places where the state's 
and nation's policies are formed. It's taken lead- 
ership to build a better agriculture. The kind of 
leadership that has given you, along with 165,000 
other Farm Bureau members, a voice for agricul- 
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AGRICULTURAL Use your Farm Bureau membership. Use it to 


work for your own best interests. Let's keep the 
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Greener pastures? There aren't any, these 
days of good farm living. At last our sons are 
staying on the farm, enjoying their rightful heri- 
tage. For in these past few years they've seen 
agriculture forge ahead with fair prices, a com- 
fortable living, and some of the luxuries that be- 
fore were always a little beyond reach. 


But all this has taken sweat, and planning. 
Both on the farm, and in places where the state's 
and nation's policies are formed. It's taken lead- 
ership to build a better agriculture. The kind of 
leadership that has given you, along with 165,000 
other Farm Bureau members, a voice for agricul- 
ture. 


Use your Farm Bureau membership. Use it to 
work for your own best interests. Let's keep the 
"pastures greener’ on the farming side of the 


fence. 


Sure it was more fun then, Jimmy, when Dad 
was here to show you how. He taught you how to 
wait past the first nibble . . . showed you how to take 
a bullhead off the hook without getting “stung.” 
But, Jim, your Dad is still taking care of you in other 
ways, through Country Life. 

You see, his insurance policy with Country Life 
will let you carry out his plans for you and college. 
Perhaps even a nest egg to help you get started when 
it’s time for you to think of marriage, and settling 
down on a place of your own. 

For your Dad always used to say that even small 
farmers could afford to insure their family’s future 
happiness in Country Life. Maybe all the happiness 
can’t be here without him, but you can make his 
plans come true. 
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To Make 
THE BEST BETTER 


LLINOIS farmers are rightfully 
proud of their farms, their 
homes, and their own accom- 
plishments, but most of all they 
are proud of their boys and girls. 
This pride is most evident at any 
county 4-H fair as the new genera- 
tion displays the results of its labor 
and learning. No other industrial 
or occupational group in America ; 
has developed a youth program to Charles B. Shuman 
equal agriculture’s 4-H, Future 
Farmer, Future Homemaker, and Rural Youth activities. 


HOSE of us who have sometimes been discouraged 

by the seemingly slow progress toward the general 

adoption of improved farming methods and better 
soil conservation practices can certainly take new hope 
from the results of this great movement. All over 
Illinois I hear the same story — the young people 
are leading the way. They are assuming their re- 
sponsibilities in the farm community as successful 
farmers, as members of Farm Bureau and cooperative 
association boards of directors, as leaders in every 
important activity. 


T is well to remember, however, that the rapid 

gains of today would have been impossible were 

it not for the experiences and slower progress of a 
group of far-sighted leaders who envisioned a new 
day for farm people — scientists at the College of 
Agriculture who developed new and better ways of 
farming, hundreds of men and women who gave their 
best years of service to the agricultural extension work 
bringing these new methods to practical farmers. 
Vocational agriculture intructors, volunteer adult 4-H 
leaders and public spirited citizens in other occupations 
promoted the idea of a better agriculture. 


OWEVER, all of this activity might have gone for 

naught had not farmers themselves taken enough 

interest to build a powerful organization with which 
to improve the economic “climate” surrounding agri- 
culture. Without these more favorable economic 
conditions and the improved attitude of the general 
public towards agriculture which resulted from the 
activity of our own organization, the best farm youth 
would probably have continued to seek their oppor- 
tunities in the city. 


VERY farmer should be thankful that we can now, 
with some degree of confidence, encourage our 
farm young people to look for their opportunities 

on the farm or in agricultural service — to Make the 


Best Better! 


President, Illinois Agricultural Association 
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Open IAA Co-op Terminal Elevator 


First barge load of grain moves into Illi- 
nois Grain Terminals Company elevator. 


— 


Examining the corn in the first shipment 

are left to right: Homer Curtiss, Terminals 

president; IAA Field Secretary G. E. Metz- 

ger, IAA Grain Marketing Director G. H. 

iftner and Howard Stone, Terminals di- 
rector. iy 


RAIRIE Grain Company at Lacon enjoyed 

the distinction of having the first barge 

load of grain moved into the Illinois Grain 

Terminals Company’s 214 million bushel 
elevator on the Calumet River in South Chi- 
cago. 

The Terminals company took over opera- 
tion of the former Irondale elevator on June 
1. It was a memorable day for cooperative 
grain marketing and on hand to greet the 
first shipment were the following persons who 
are pictured below on the deck of the first 
barge. Left to right are: Fred Watts, man- 
ager, Havana River Grain Company; Howard 
Stone, president, Havana River Grain; L. L. 
Colvis, IAA marketing director; Robert Sayre, 
manager, Irondale elevator; Homer Curtiss, 
president, Illinois Grain Terminals; G. E. 
Metzger, IAA field secretary; Sam L. Hassell, 
manager, Illinois Grain Terminals; Chris 
Studley, Bureau county, Terminals director; 
G. H. Iftner, IAA grain marketing director 
and assistant to manager of Grain Terminals; 
Carl Pratt, manager of Prairie Grain Com- 
pany; J. F. Holderman, © secretary, . Grain 
Terminals; Chris Diehl, Monroe, Grain Termi- 
nals director; Donald Kirkpatrick, IAA legal 
counsel; George Merker, assistant in IAA 
legal department; Charles Schmitt, president 
of Illinois Grain Corporation and member of 
Terminals board, and Harry Meloy, assistant 
in IAA legal department. 
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This first barge load of corn was shipped 
from the Prairie Grain Company at Lacon. 


a “ 


Not to be outdone by Prairie Grain, Havana 

River Grain shipped a carload of corn to 

Terminals. Left to right are IAA Field Sec- 

retary G. E. Metzger; Fred Watts, manager, 

Havana Grain, and Howard Stone, Terminals 
director. 
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EXT MONTH is Sports Festival 

time again so let’s make it easier 

for the folks at your county Farm 

or Home Bureau office this year 

by signing up now for the events 
you are going to take part in. 

The tenth annual Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival will be held Thursday and Fri- 
day, Aug. 25-26 at the University of Illi- 
nois in Urbana-Champaign. It is a big 
job for the men and women who are in 
charge of all details for this great event. 
You can make it quite a bit simpler for 
them by signing up at your Farm or 
Home Bureau office for individual or 
team play as soon as possible. 


The Sports Festival was set up as a two-, 


day period of fun, sportsmanship, and 
good clean play for Illinois farmers and 
their families. Unless you and your 
family take part it has very little value for 
you. Join the fun and you enjoy yourself 
and help your county Farm Bureau’s final 
standing. 

You don’t have to be an expert. Let’s 
take tug o’ war for example. All you 
have to do is organize a tug o’ war team. 
Pull on the rope a little bit and there 
you have added 80 points to your county 
total. Yes, you get 80 points just for 
taking part in the tug o’ war contest. 

You know how to play checkers, don’t 
you?) You know how to pitch horse- 
shoes? You don’t have to be an expert 
there either. You're probably better than 
a lot of the fellows you'll be playing 
against. But right off the bat Sports 
Festival Secretary Roy Johnson will chalk 
up participation points for your county 
when you take part. If you win or take 
second or third place your county will 
receive additional points. 


It is suggested that a number of 
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counties can lend color and excitement 
to their county fairs by holding their own 
or district elimination contests for the 
state Sports Festival. Several counties, 
like Champaign, Livingston, Iroquois, 
DeKalb, Kane, and others, hold their 
own Sports Festival and send the cream 
of their players to the state Festival. 
This year’s Sports Festival will be held 
along the same lines as in previous years. 
On hand to greet you for the two-day 
schedule of events which draws 25,000 
spectators and 4,500 participants will be 
an impressive array of radio talent, 
orchestras, folk and square dancers, and 
the Illinois Rural Chorus of 300 voices. 
The big Thursday night program of 
music, dancing, and entertainment prom- 
ises to be better than ever. It is under 
the chairmanship of I. E. Parett of the 
IAA and Mary McKee of the University 
of Illinois. The program includes three 
separate events — entertainment for those 


Trap Shoot — Aug. 12 


HE Illinois Farm Bureau Trap and 

Skeet Shoot will be held Friday, Aug. 
12 at the Mather Gun Club near the old 
airport on route 4 southwest of Spring- 
field. 

Like last year it is being held in ad- 
vance of the Illinois Farm Sports Festival 
of which it is a part because of a con- 
flict in dates with the All-American na- 
tional shoot. 

Both the trap and skeet shoot will in- 
clude numerous classes of competition 
from a two brother team to a father and 
son or mother and daughter combination. 
Shooting will start at 8:30 a.m. 


woOK OW 


PLAN NOW 


for the 


Sports Festival 
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who like to watch, square dancing for 
those who like it that way, and modern 
dancing for those who like the waltz and 
fox trot. 

The bowling and volleyball tourna- 
ments were played off in late spring to 
avoid the possibility of hot weather in 
August. 

The Festival gets underway at 9 a.m. 
Thursday when 150 or more softball 
teams square off for action, Softball is 
still the most popular sport, judging by 
the number of teams entered. Softball 
will be played by groups of all ages from 
4-H’ers to men over 35. The hotly con- 
tested games usually draw big crowds. 

One of the biggest attractions of the 
Festival is the finals for the state cham- 
pionship of the Illinois Farm Bureau 
Baseball League. Excitement is usually 
at fever pitch, the game is usually very 
close, and a big league brand of baseball 
is usually exhibited. Last year Will 
county defeated DeKalb for the title. 

The folk festival, under Chairman E. 
H. Regnier of the University Exten- 
sion Service, includes barber shop quar- 
tets, song leaders, county choruses, fam- 
ily singers, 4-H choruses, adult singers, 
junior singers, . instrumental groups, 
novelty and rhythm bands, square dance 
bands, acrobatic and tap dancers, dia- 
logues, skits, and stunts, and folk and 
square dancers. 

Some of the event chairmen selected 
include tug o’ war, Dick O'Dell, Piatt 
county; horseshoes, Dr. H. J. Snyder of 
the College of Agriculture and checkers, 
Frank Anderson, Ford county, and 
George Merker, IAA. Anderson is secre- 
tary of the Paxton Checker Club. Another 
member of the club, R. M. Mason, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Checker Association, 
has offered his services. 


First barge load of grain moves into Illi- 
nois Grain Terminals Company elevator. 


Examining the corn in the first shipment 

are left to right: Homer Curtiss, Terminals 

president; IAA Field Secretary G. E. Metz- 

ger, IAA Grain Marketing Director G. H. 

Iftner and Howard Stone, Terminals di- 
rector. 
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Open [AA Co-op Terminal Elevator 


This first barge load of corn was shipped 
from the Prairie Grain Company at Lacon. 
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Not to be outdone by Prairie Grain, Havana 

River Grain shipped a carload of corn to 

Terminals. Left to right are IAA Field Sec- 

retary G. E. Metzger; Fred Watts, manager, 

Havana Grain, and Howard Stone, Terminals 
director. 
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EXT MONTH is Sports Festival 

time again so let's make it easier 

for the folks at your county Farm 

or Home Bureau office this year 

by signing up now tor the 
you are going to take part in. 


events 


The tenth annual Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival will be held Thursday and Fri- 
day, Aug. 25-26 at the University of Tlli- 
nots in Urbana-Champaign. It ts a big 
job for the men and women who are in 
charge of all details for this great event. 
You can make it quite a bit simpler for 
them by signing up at your Farm or 
Home Bureau office for individual or 
team play as soon as possible. 

The Sports Festival was set up as a two- 
day period of fun, sportsmanship, and 
good clean play for Illinois farmers and 
their families. Unless you and your 
family take part it has very little value for 
you. Join the fun and you enjoy yourself 
and help your county Farm Bureau's final 
standing. 


You don’t have to be an expert. Let's 
take tug o' war tor example. All you 


have to do is organize a tug 0’ war team. 
Pull on the rope a little bit and there 
you have added 80 points to your county 
total. Yes, you get 80 points just for 
taking part in the tug o' war contest, 

You know how to play checkers, don’t 
you? You know how to pitch horse- 
shoes? You don’t have to be an expert 
there either. You're probably better than 
2 lot of the fellows you'll be playing 
against. But right off the bat Sports 
Festival Secretary Roy Johnson will chalk 
up participation points for your county 
when you take part. If you win or take 
second or third place your county will 
receive additional points. 
number of 
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counties can lend color and 
to their county fairs by holding their own 
or district elimination contests for the 
state Sports ‘Festival, Several counties, 


excitement 


like Champaign, Livingston, [roquots, 
DeKalb, Kane, and others, hold their 


own Sports Festival and send the cream 
of their players to the state Festival. 
This year’s Sports Festival will be held 
along the same lines as in previous years. 
On hand to greet you for the two-day 
schedule of events which draws 25,000 
spectators and 4,500 participants will be 
j talent, 
orchestras, folk and square dancers, and 
the Illinois Rural Chorus of 300 voices. 
The big Thursday night program of 
music, dancing, and entertainment prom- 
ises to be better than ever. It is under 
the chairmanship of I. E. Parett of the 
IAA and Mary McKee of the University 
ot Illinois, The program includes three 


entertainment tor those 


an impressive array of radio 


separate events 


Trap Shoot — Aug. 12 


HE Illinois Farm Bureau Trap and 

Skeet Shoot will be held Friday, Aug 
12 at the Mather Gun Club near the old 
airport on route 4 southwest of Spring- 
field. 

Like last year it is being held in ad- 
vance of the Illinois Farm Sports Festival 
of which it is a part because of a con- 
flict in dates with the All-American na- 
tional shoot. 

Both the trap and skeet shoot will in- 
clude numerous classes of competition 
from a two brother team to a father and 
son or mother and daughter combination. 
Shooting will start at 8:30 a.m. 
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Warn of Dangers to 


‘Shackled Agriculture’ 


ET’S do a better job in Farm 
Bureau,” was the theme of the 
23rd annual Midwest Farm 
Bureau Training School held 
last month at Custer State Park 

in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Also keynoting the meeting was the 
feeling expressed by Farm Bureau leaders 
that there is danger in depending too 
much on government to keep agriculture 
prosperous. 

More than 2,300 farmers and farm 
women, and Farm Bureau organization 
and information men from 12 Mid- 
western states were present for the three- 
day sessions. It was the largest meeting 
in the history of the training school and 
more than double last year’s attendance at 
St. Paul. 

Sessions were held in the shadow of 
Mt. Rushmore where the likenesses of 
Washington, Jefferson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Lincoln are carved in the granite 
mountain-side. 

‘Farmers,’ said Ransom Aldrich, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Farm Bureau and 
one of the principal speakers, ‘‘are too 
complacent.” He suggested that Mid- 
western farmers in particular take a 
keener interest in federal legislation. He 
was of the opinion, however, that this 
was easier said than done, and that it 
required strong leadership and an exten- 
sive educational program to keep the 
membership well-informed. 

Most of the Farm Bureau speakers were 
outspoken in their opposition to the Bran- 
nan farm plan which proposes to keep 
market prices high to faccsrs and food 
costs low to consumers. Mrs. Charles W. 
Sewell, administrative director of the As- 
sociated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau, dismissed the Brannan plan by 
saying “The only thing they forgot was 
to pass out tickets for this circus.’ She 
compared it with the cheap food, heavy 
taxation, and circuses which were con- 
tributing factors to the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. 

Discussing the Brannan plan, Ray B. 
Wiser, president of the California Farm 
Bureau, said: “In no other country are 
farmers so free. Let us stay clear of the 
shackles of government. Let us be wary 
of the dangers that lie in sacrificing op- 
portunity and freedom for imagined se- 
curity.” 

Howard Hill, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, spoke on the importance of 
good leadership in Farm Bureau. Quality, 
he said is more important than quantity. 


rr 
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Farm Leaders Attack Brannan Plan Before Largest 
Crowd ever to attend a Midwest Farm Bureau 
Conference 


Leadership must be capable, optimistic in 
the belief that the job can be done, and 
well-informed. But regardless of the 
quality of leadership, Hill said, it will 
bog down without the support of the 
membership. He listed the faults of 
leadership which cause the greatest havoc 
to an organization as (1) lack of informa- 
tion (2) complacency, and (3) lethargy. 
He suggested that the leadership qualities 
of Farm Bureau women be used to a 
greater extent. 

Hammering away at the importance of 
keeping the membership informed, Roger 
Fleming, director of the AFBF Washing- 
ton office, said that unless farmers know 
the essential differences between a volun- 
tary farm organization and government 
farm organizations like PMA, we are 
headed for trouble. 

“Never apologize for Farm Bureau,” 
was the advice af O. D. Brissenden, IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association organization 
director. ‘“‘It has served the farmer and 
the nation well. Farm Bureau is of vital 
importance to farmers,”’ he said “for four 
reasons: (1) it makes more efficient 
farmers, (2) develops farm leadership, 
(3) increases farm bargaining power, and 
(4) gives the farmer a voice in state and 
national policies affecting agriculture. 

“Membership in Farm Bureau,” Bris- 
senden said, “has been easy to get in 
recent years but the time is at hand when 


« 


it won't be so-easy. So now is the time 
to get your membership to become a patr- 
ticipating membership. Get them to take 
part in Farm Bureau affairs.” 

In his address of welcome, the gov- 
ernor of South Dakota, George Mickel- 
son, praised the record of Farm Bureau 
and advised the farmers of the nation to 
“keep economic freedom for yourselves 
and others in our society.” He said 
America needed Farm Bureau and that 
history has proven that “Farm Bureau is 
sound.” 

William P. Sandford, public speaking 
instructor from St. Louis and former em- 
ployee of the IAA, demonstrated the tech- 
nique of selling Farm Bureau membership 
by several methods. 

The training school also included a 
conference of Midwest Farm Bureau pres- 
idents and secretaries which was attended 
by IAA President Charles B. Shuman and 
Vice President Floyd Morris. 


‘IMlinois county organization directors watch 


IAA assistant organization director Charles 
S. Mayfield (left) put up the Illinois ex- 
hibit at the Midwest Farm Bureau Training 
School at Custer, S. D. In front of stair 
is F. L. Rathbun, Mercer. Left to right, 
along rail are: Clifford Briggs, Logan; J. 


C. Hoyt, Tazewell; Jerry Blanchard, Chris- 

tian; Meredith Johnson, Peoria; and Edward 

Sutter, Woodford. At back is O. H. John- 
son, Montgomery. 
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MASTER - LUBE 


FOR SPEED-UP LUBRICATION 
MASTER-LUBE GREASE, with its multi-purpose qualities, gives your farm 
equipment ONE-GUN greasing service. ONE lubricant replaces FOUR. 


ONE-GUN GIVES YOU 
LUBRICATION THESE ADVANTAGES: 


FOR WHEEL BEARINGS: Great physical 1 cane arin a ia pail to 
stability under pressure. PER, ORS. Gun to Ne. 

2 GREATER SAFETY — less chance of using 
FOR WATER PUMPS: High water resist- 


the wrong grease. 
ance. Will not emulsify on prolonged boiling 3 THOROUGHLY TESTED — used in our own 
with water. 


fleet of 28 Heavy Duty Petroleum Transports 
FOR UNIVERSAL JOINTS: High melting that haul up to 8000 gallons of fuel per 
point gives high heat resistance. 


load and operate up to 24 hours per 
FOR CHASSIS: (cor or farm equipment) 


working day. 
4 LESS INVENTORY—one pail of grease 
Has high metal adhesion. Will not wipe 
away. 
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instead of four. Less storage space required. 
Less money tied up. 


Here is the grease you should buy! 


Oder from your pe Same on the Blue és White Sock 


sold exclusively by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Farm Bureau. spoke on the importance of 
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Farm Leaders Attack Brannan Plan Before Largest 
Croud ever to attend a Midwest Farm Bureau 
Conference 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA Record 


Leadership must be capable, optimistic in 
the belief that the job can be done, and 
well-informed But regardless of the 
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bog down without the support of the 
membership He listed the faults of 
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Fleming. director of the AFBF Washing- 
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tary farm organization and government 
farm organizations like PMA, we are 
headed for trouble. 
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William P. Sandford, public speaking 
instructor from St. Louts and former em- 
ployee of the IAA, demonstrated the tech- 
nique of selling Farm Bureau membership 
by several methods. 

The training school also included a 
conference of Midwest Farm Bureau pres- 
idents and secretaries which was attended 
by IAA President Charles B. Shuman and 
Vice President Floyd Morris. 


Illinois county organization directors watch 
1AA assistant organization director Charles 
S. Mayfield (left) put up the Illinois ex- 
hibit at the Midwest Farm Bureau Training 
School at Custer, S$. D. In front of stair 
is F. L. Rathbun, Mercer. Left to right, 
along rail are: Clifford Briggs, Logan; J. 
C. Hoyt, Tazewell; Jerry Blanchard, Chris- 
tian; Meredith Johnson, Peoria; and Edward 
Sutter, Woodford. At back is O. H. John- 
sen, Montgomery. 
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Credit Corporation Loans 
Available on Storage Bins 


OMMODITY Credit Corporation 

will make loans to farmers up to 85 

per cent of the cost of new storage 

bins, according to an announcement 
made by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on June 7. 

Interest rate on the loans for building 
storage will be four per cent, a year 
and the loan may be paid back in five 
annual installments, or in a shorter time 
if the farmer wants to. 

On June 1, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture announced a corn resealing 
program. Under this program, farmers 
were offered 10 cents per bushel if they 
extended their loans on 1948-crop corn to 
mature July 31, 1950. Deadline on ex- 
tending loans is Oct. 31, 1949. The 


same offer applies to corn covered by 
purchase agreements. 
Under the original setup, loans on 


1948-crop corn became due on Sept. 1, 
1949. The new offer gives farmers the 
option of paying off loans at that time, 
delivering the corn to CCC, or, not 
later than Oct. 31, 1949, extending the 
loans to mature July 31, 1950. 

As of May 1, Illinois farmers had on 
their farms 44,937,008 bushels of corn 
under loan and 22,608,354 bushels 
covered by purchase agreements. 

On June 7 the Department of Agri- 
culture also announced that in areas 
where wheat already has beer harvested 
and where conditions pertnit outdoor stor- 
age, distress loans would be offered to 
farmers on wheat stored on the ground. 
Loans would be at 75 per cent of parity 
and the farmer is supposed to provide 
permanent storage within 90 days. The 
borrower will receive the full price sup- 
port loan when permanent storage is pro- 


vided. 


A group of University of Illinois College of Agriculture students pose in front of the IAA 
building during a tour of the Chicago offices of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


Ilinois Farm Supply Company’s new towboat, the Illini, with its tow of six barges is shown 


on its maiden voyage to Kingston Mines from Louisiana. 


This tow carries about 21/2 


million gallons of fuel or twice the capacity of the two other IFS towboats combined. The 
elevator at right is the Havana River Grain Company elevator which is affiliated with the 
1AA's Illinois Grain Terminals Company. 


Erik Smith 


IAA Employs 
Staff Engineer, 
Asst Comptroller 


WO recent additions to the staff of 
of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion have been announced by 
Charles B. Shuman, president. They 

are Erik Smith as staff engineer and 
French Peterson as assistant comptroller. 
Both men have excellent records in the 
business field and bring years of valuable 
experience to the IAA. 


Smith has been working with the IIli- 
nois Grain Terminals Company and IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Company performing 
engineering service in connection with the 
physical properties of these two affiliates 
since he joined the IAA staff. He re- 
ceived his technical training in civil en- 
gineering at Lewis & Armour Institute, 
now known as Illinois Technological In- 
stitute. 


Smith has worked for a number of 
construction companies including E. P. 
Strandberg Co., Lundoff-Bicknell Co., 
both of Chicago, and Walter Butler Co., 
of St. Paul and Washington. Among the 
building projects he has worked on are 
the Palmolive Building in Chicago and 
North Dakota Capitol building. Smith 
was vice-president of the E. P. Strandberg 
Co., when it built the present home of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association at 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago. Smith also 
was project engineer for the Huntsville 
Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala., and assistant 
project engineer for Camp Farragut in 
Idaho. He is married and has two chil- 
dren. 


Peterson is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago with a degree from the School 
of Business. He has had more than 20 
years of business experience including 11 
years with a service company for a large 
number of operating utility companies. 
He served two years as comptroller of a 
steel fabricating and forging works. 
Peterson also worked in the management 
consulting field for some years. He is 
married and has three children. Both 
Peterson and Smith are living in Chicago. 
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EATER PRODUCTIVITY 


Have Your Soil Tested to Determine Phosphate 
Deficiency. 


Consult Your Farm Advisor for Recommended 
Application. 


See Your Local Farm Bureau Service Company 
Manager or Salesman for Prices, Spread on 
Your Fields. 


Rock Phosphate Also Available In Bagged Form 
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ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Spreader service makes it possible to have the phosphate applied 
wherever and whenever you wish. 


This service makes it possible to apply phosphate any time it is 
possible to get into the field without inconvenience to you. 


The cost is comparable to what you used to pay for bagged 
material at the trackside and to which you had to add your 
haulage and spreading costs. 


Field crops that have sufficient 
Phosphate, will — 
e MATURE FASTER 
e HAVE GREATER RESISTANCE TO DISEASE 
e GIVE GREATER YIELDS PER ACRE 


This message is presented in behalf of 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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tion have been announced — by 
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number of operating utility companies. 
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YOU CAN STILL 


Join The 


FLY - FREE 
Campaign 


LLINOIS’ fly-free campaign is now 
rolling into high gear as reports from 
every section of the state indicate that 
farmers are using large quantities of 
fly-killing insecticides. 

Because the United States Department 
of Agriculture cautioned against the use 
of DDT in dairy barns and on dairy cattle 
last spring, sales of DDT have dropped 
some over last year. 

Sales of fly-killing insecticides are 
higher than ever, however, according to 
Illinois Farm Supply Company because 
of the use of substitutes for DDT on 
dairy cattle and in dairy barns. DDT 
should not be used on dairy cattle or in 
dairy barns. Special insecticides for this 
purpose are available. 

DDT, however, is still the mainstay of 
the battle against flies. It can be used 
practically everywhere except where there 
is a possibility that it might be picked 
up by dairy cattle and given to humans 
in milk. 

The important thing about this fly- 
free program is (1) that it wipes out 


FRONT 


WENTY-FIFTH in our series of pictur- 
esque and historic Illinois scenes is the 
Mississippi Palisades State Park in Carroll 
county. Like the Palisades on the Hudson 
river, this park in northwestern Illinois 


a menace to the health of yourself, your 
neighbors, and your children, and (2) 
it is worth an average of about $75 in 
extra profits to the average farmer 
through extra production of milk and 
meat. Cows will give more milk and 
beef cattle will make faster gains, The 
common house fly is a known carrier of 
20 human diseases. 

There is still time to join the fly-free 
campaign which is under the sponsor- 
ship of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, the State Department of 
Public Health, and the Illinois Natural 
History Survey. 

First of all, and most important in the 
opinion of Insect Specialist H. B. Petty 


COVER 


gets its name from the sheer cliffs which rise 
precipitously more than 150 feet above the 
Mississippi River. The rugged land in this 
area, none too common in Illinois, is consid- 
ered by many to be the most beautiful country- 
side in the state. Farmlands can be seen for 
miles in all directions. 
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of the Extension Service, is to follow a 
program of sanitation. Clean up all 
fly breeding places or spray them heavily 
with DDT. Haul manure and old straw 
out to the fields twice a week. Spray 
inside and outside wherever flies roost. 
Spray windows, screens, doors, ceilings, 
and walls. Spray trees under which cattle 
gather. 

Dairy cattle should be sprayed once 
a week. Beef cattle should be sprayed 
once a month. 

Petty says 75 per cent of a good fly- 
free program depends on good sanitation. 
George E. Metzger who has led the cam- 
paign for the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, points out that the rest of the 
job can be done with about $10 worth 
of spray materials and a little of your 
time, 

You owe it to the health of your 
children to join the campaign. You have 
much to gain, nothing to lose. Let’s start 
now! Clean up those fly breeding places 
and start squirting that spray gun! 


Plan Schools For C.O.D.’s 


| ips techniques involved in selling 
Farm Bureau to non-members will be 
studied by county organization directors 
at three two-day schools next month. 

The courses in sales training will be 
given under the direction of the IAA or- 
ganization department on Monday and 
Tuesday, Aug. 1-2 at Mt. Vernon, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 3-4 at 
Champaign, and on Friday and Saturday, 
Aug. 5-6 at Galesburg. 
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j PRODUCERS 23s 

Certified \000! 

fron WY BALD a 

OF FORD COUNTY IS PRODUCERS’ PLANTED 


Ford County is another Illinois county where Pro- 


ducers’ Hybrids lead all others in acreage planted. 
That’s because neighbors talked . . . about their 
high Producers’ yields. One told another, and year 
after year more and more Producers’ Hybrids seed 


PRODUCERS’ YIELDS 


NOW 467. 


has gone into Ford county soil. It’s yield and yield 
alone that counts. . . . and each year more and more 
farmers are learning by experience to count on 
Producers’ to produce. They’re YIELD-PROVED. 


See your Producers’ Hybrids dealer now. 


PRODUCERS’ SEED COMPANY 
PIPER CITY, ILLINOIS 


Blackhawk Division, Polo, Illinois 


Vermilion Valley Division, Fairbury, Illinois 


IXTY years ago a young man of 27 

decided to become a dics farmer. 

It wasn’t something you could de- 

cide in a hurry. None of his neigh- 

bors were dairy farmers. The 
roads were bad and the market was un- 
certain, 

But the day E. G. Britton started dairy 
farming in 1890, he was more than half 
a century ahead of a modern trend. To- 
‘day a Pulaski-Alexander farmer switching 
from crop farming to pasture-dairy farm- 
ing would get strong encouragement 
from Farm Adviser Les Broom. 

“Some of my neighbors said I couldn't 
even raise pasture on these hills,” Britton 
chuckled as he looked across his fields. 
“But about the turn of the century I read 
in a magazine about alfalfa so I decided 
to try it. Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, Univer- 
sity of Illinois agronomist, heard that I 
was growing alfalfa and came to the farm 
in 1903. He said it was as good as any 
he ever saw. In those days,” Britton 
said, “I averaged about three tons of hay 
to the acre and cut it three times a year.” 

Britton had to deliver his milk himself 
to nearby Mounds. Making the rounds 
with a milk cart he rang a bell for cus- 
tomers, measured out the milk and 
poured it in the customer's containers, It 
sold for a nickel a quart or six quarts 
for a quarter. 

By 1927 when the herd was at its peak 
of 60 cows milking, Britton was produc- 
ing 180 gallons a day. Today the milk 
from 32 producing cows goes to the 
Prairie Farms Creamery at Carbondale, 
an IAA affiliate. 

Britton has always been a strong be- 
liever in farm organization. He belonged 
to the Illinois Grange and is a charter 
member of the Pulaski-Alexander Farm 
Bureau. He also holds one of the origi- 
nal policies issued by Country Life Insur- 
ance Company, another IAA affiliate. 

About 40 years ago Britton started 
liming his fields for better alfalfa pro- 
duction. Then he built a pair of silos. 
A silo in 1909 was an oddity in this 
neighborhood, he said. He grinned as 
he recalled how the neighbors came to see 
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Dairy Farmer 


For 60 Years 


E. G. Britton Started Career 

As Grass Farmer Half a Century 
Abead of a Modern Trend 

In Southern Illinois 


E. G. Britton (right) 
shows Pulaski-Alex- 
ander Farm Adviser 
Les Broom the Master 
Farmer award he re- 
ceived from Prairie 
Farmer magazine in 
1930. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Britton are shown at 

their farm home near Mounds in Pulaski 

county after more than three score years of 
marriage. 


what he was doing. “Some of them told 
me not to waste my corn by putting it in 
silage. ‘If you have to be foolish about 
it,’ he quoted them as saying, “ ‘go 
ahead and put your corn in one of those 
things, but don’t ‘put it in two of them.’ ” 

He already had built a dairy barn on 
the place which is still in good condition. 
It is 36 feet wide and 154 feet long with 
a “T” extension 36 feet wide and 42 feet 
long. And he got all that for $5,000! 

Britton received the Master Farmer 
award in 1930 from Prairie Farmer. ‘The 
award was given to Britton as a good 
farmer, a good neighbor, and a good citi- 
zen. When Burridge Butler, late pub- 
lisher of Prairie Farmer, made the award 
he jokingly told Britton: “I didn’t think 
these hills could produce a really good 
farmer. But the book says you're the 
best so I'll have to admit it.” 

Like most farm women, 83-year-old 
Mrs. Britton has had a great deal to do 
with her husband’s success as a farmer. 
Whenever he couldn’t quite recall when 
he did something around half a century 
ago, Mrs. Britton supplied the answer. 
She seemed to know as much about the 
actual farming operations as Britton did 
himself. 

Mr. Britton has gradually retired from 


* * * 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, IAA RECORD 


operation of the farm which has grown 
from the 80 acres he started with to 373 


acres now. During the war he worked 
hard because of the lack of help but in 
October 1943 a cow knocked him down 
and broke his leg. Since then he hasn't 
been able to do very much. A grandson, 
Miles Hartman, 32, manages the farm. 

During his long career as a farmer 
Britton has watched the changes in agri- 
culture with a great deal of interest. He 
feels that agriculture has come a long way 
and that with machinery and science it has 
a great future full of opportunity for 
young men who are ready to try to im- 
prove what already has been done. He 
cautions, however, that the farmer cannot 
expect to accomplish much alone but 
must join with others to make his voice 
heard where it counts most. We older 
fellows helped build that organization,” 
he said. “all you young men have to do 
now is support it. Keep it strong for the 
young farmers yet to come.” 
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@@ @ DON'T think they believed it.” 
America’s outstanding young 
farmer laughed heartily as he 
recalled a visit to his farm by a 
group of young Future Farmers. 

Their instructor had told the FFA 
boys they were about to visit the farm of 

Kenneth L. Cheatham, America’s Star 

Farmer of 1948. 


“I guess they expected to find every- 
thing in tip-top shape,” the 19-year-old 
Bond county youth said, “but they came 
just after I moved here. Everything was 
run down. The buildings were badly in 
need of fixing and the driveway was 
covered with weeds. 


“They looked at me a bit suspiciously 
when they left,’ he chuckled. “I guess 
they wondered if the judges in Kansas 
City really knew all the facts.” 


The boys would no doubt be startled 
at the changes in the farm near Smiths- 
boro if they should visit it a year later 
because Cheatham appears to thrive best 
when there is plenty of work to be done. 
He joined the Bond County Farm Bureau 
early in his farming career and is a mem- 
ber of his township membership com- 
mittee. 


The youth who brought national re- 
nown to Illinois last November at the 
FFA convention in Kansas City grew up 
in Greenville and Alton and spent the 
summers on the farm of his pad SaeShr0g 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Cheatham of near 
Smithsboro. His parents separated and 
he went to live with his grandparents 
about the time he was attending high 
school. His father now runs a trucking 
concern at Greenville and his mother 
lives in Los Angeles. 

Kenneth loved farm life and studied 
vocational agriculture with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. His first project was a 
purebred Ohio Improved Chester gilt 
which he bought with $20 he saved. 
The gilt farrowed 10 pigs. Five were 
gilts which he held back to start a pure- 
bred herd. 

He started a system of records on the 
dairy herd of 14 Holsteins. Up before 
five every morning he milked the cows, 
went to school in Greenville and returned 


By JIM THOMSON 
Ass't Editor, IAA Record 


Struck by the beauty of a pair of collies the Cheathams saw in 
Ohio during their honeymoon they brought them home with them. 
Here Kenneth plays with them in his yard. 


America’s Star 


Farmer of 1948 


Illinois Youth’s Career 

Shows That Chief Ingredient 
Of Success on Show Grounds 
Is Hard Work and Plenty of It 


to start the milking again at 5 p.m. He 
had to give up high school athletics but 
played at night with an FFA basketball 
team which lost only three of 18 games 
played. 

Grandad furnished the boy with the 
incentive he needed, supplying him with 
feed and occasionally one or two live- 
stock for his work. He went through 
the four-year high school course in three 
years. In his sophomore year he bought 
a Brown Swiss cow and Grandfather 
Cheatham gave him four grade Holsteins 
for summer work. 

By the end of his high school career 
when he was 16 yeats old Ken owned 
five cows, four heifer calves, and 16 bred 
gilts, all OIC purebreds. And that’s not 
all. In his sophomore year he rented 40 
acres to grow soybeans. Grasshoppers, 
however, took over and he had a crop 
failure. Only temporarily discouraged 
he bought 36 acres, planted 16 to soy- 
beans and 20 to corn. The beans yielded 
27 bushels to the acre and sold for $3.21 
a bushel. The corn averaged 65 bushels. 
The land cost $75 an acre. He thinks 
it's worth $135 now. 

In 1946 he decided to go to the Col- 

(Continued on page 25) 


Left: Kenneth Cheatham got his start with one pig and hog raising remains one of his most important activities. Right: The Cheathams 


look over Lois’ chickens. 
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even raise pasture on these hills,” Britton 
chuckled as he looked across his fields. 
But about the turn of the century I read 

a magazine about alfalfa so I decided 
to try it. Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, Univer- 
sity of Illinois agronomist, heard that I 
was growing alfalfa and came to the farm 
in 1903, He said it Was as good as any 
he ever saw In those days,” Britton 
said, “I averaged about three tons of hay 
to the acre and cut it three times a year.” 

Britton had to deliver his milk himsclt 
to nearby Mounds. Making the rounds 
with a milk cart he rang a bell for cus- 
tomers, measured out the milk and 
poured it in the customer's containers. It 
sold for a nickel a quart or six quarts 
fora quarter. 

By 1927 when the herd was at its peak 
of 60 cows milking, Britton was produc 
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Britton has always been a strong be- 
liever in farm organization. He belonged 
to the Illinois Grange and is a charter 
member of the Pulaski-Alexander Farm 
Bureau. He also holds one of the origi- 
nal policies issued by Country Lite Insur- 
ince Company. another IAA affiliate. 
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E. G. Britton Started Career 

As Grass Farmer Half a Century 
Ahead of a Modern Trend 

In Southern Illinois 


£. G. Britton (right) 
shows Pulaski-Alex- 
ander Farm Adviser 
Les Broom the Master 
Farmer award he re- 
ceived from Prairie 
Farmer magazine in 
1930. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Britton are shown at 

their farm home near Mounds in Pulaski 

county after more than three score years of 
marriage. 


what he was doing. “Some of them told 
me not to waste my corn by putting it in 
silage. ‘If you have to be foolish about 
it,’ he quoted them as saying, “ ‘go 
ahead and put your corn in one of those 
things, but don’t put it in two of them.’ ” 

He already had built a dairy barn on 
the place which is still in good condition. 
It is 36 feet wide and 154 feet long with 
aT" extension 36 feet wide and 42 feet 


long. And he got all that for $5,000! 
Britton received the Master Farmer 


award in 1930 from Prairie Farmer. The 
award was given to Britton as a good 
farmer, a good neighbor, and a good citi- 
zen. When Burridge Butler, late pub- 
lisher of Prairie Farmér, made the award 
he jokingly told Britton: “I didn’t think 
these hills could produce a really good 
farmer. But the book says you're the 
best so Tl have to admit it.” 

Like most farm women, 83-year-old 
Mrs. Britton has had a great deal to do 
with her husband's success as a farmer. 
Whenever he couldn't quite recall when 
he did something around half a century 
ago, Mrs. Britton supplied the answer. 
She seemed to know as much about the 
actual farming operations as Britton did 
himself. 

Mr. Britton has gradually retired from 


* * * 
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operation of the farm which has grown 
from the 80 acres he started with to 373 
acres now. During the war he worked 
hard because of the lack of help but in 
October 1943 a cow knocked him down 
and broke his leg. 
been able to do very much. A grandson, 
Miles Hartman, 32, manages the farm. 

During his long career as a farmer 
Britton has watched the changes in agri- 
culture with a great deal of interest. He 
feels that agriculture has come a long way 
and that with machinery and science it has 
a great future full of opportunity for 
young men who are ready to try to im- 
prove what already has been done. He 
cautions, however, that the farmer cannot 
expect to accomplish much alone but 
must join with others to make his voice 
heard where it counts most. We older 
fellows helped build that organization,” 
he said. “all you young men have to do 
now ts support it. Keep it strong for the 
young farmers yet to come.” 
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ee DON'T think they believed it.” 

America’s outstanding young 

farmer laughed heartily as he 

recalled a visit to his farm by a 

group of young Future Farmers. 

Their instructor had told the FFA 

boys they were about to visit the farm of 

Kenneth L. Cheatham, America’s Star 
Farmer of 1948. 


“IT guess they expected to tind every- 
thing in tip-top shape,” the 19-year-old 
Bond county youth said, “but they came 
just after I moved here. Everything was 
run down. The buildings were badly in 
need of fixing and the driveway was 
covered with weeds. 


“They looked at me a bit suspiciously 
when they left,” he chuckled.” 
they wondered if the judges in Kansas 
City really knew all the facts.” 


I guess 


The boys would no doubt be startled 
at the changes in the farm near Smiths- 
boro if they should visit it a year later 
because Cheatham appears to thrive best 
when there is plenty of work to be done. 
He joined the Bond County Farm Bureau 
early in his farming career and is a mem- 
ber of his township membership com- 
mittee. 


Struck by the beauty of a pair of collies the Cheathams saw In 
Ohio during their honeymoon they brought them home with them. 
Here Kenneth plays with them in his yard. 


The youth who brought national re- 
nown to Illinois last November at the 
FFA convention in Kansas City grew up 
in Greenville and Alton and spent the 
summers on the farm of his grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Cheatham of near 
Smithsboro. His parents separated and 
he went to live with his grandparents 
about the time he was attending high 
school. His father now runs a trucking 
concern at Greenville and his mother 
lives in Los Angeles. 


Kenneth loved farm life and studied 
vocational agriculture with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. His first project was a 
purebred Ohio Improved Chester gilt 
which he bought with $20 he saved. 
The gilt farrowed 10 pigs. Five were 
gilts which he held back to start a pure- 
bred herd. 

He started a system of records on the 
dairy herd of 14 Holsteins. Up before 
five every morning he milked the cows, 


went to school in Greenville and returned 
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: When dreaded fire strikes, your Country Mutual Fire 
olicy is a friend that puts a hand on your shoulder and 
axys, “Sorry it happened. We'll help build you a new 
igdme, a new farmstead.” It is a silver lining behind those 
cdouds of smoke. To feel secure with this comforting pro- 
tee see your insurance representative in your Farm Bu- 
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UALITY is the keystone of success. 


Ask any customer. He'll tell you 
he buys the same product over 
and over again because he knows 
it will be the same fine product it 
was last week and the week before. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association’s largest 
affiliate, has long known that Illinois 
farmers demand quality products. By 
setting up quality control laboratories II- 
linois Farm Supply has maintained and 
protected its high quality standards. The 
rapid expansion and success of Farm Sup- 
ply in the past several years is proof of 
the importance of quality control. 

Joining the chain of quality control 
laboratories at Farm Supply processing 
plants is the laboratory recently installed 
at the new fertilizer plant in East St. 
Louis. 

This new laboratory is fully equipped 
with the finest apparatus needed in mak- 
ing accurate analysis tests on material for 
their nitrogen, phosphorous, and potash 
content. The men entrusted with this 
work are trained chemists. 

The new lab at East St. Louis is one of 
five needed for a complete quality control 
program. The other four are the petro- 
leum testing laboratories of the Pana Re- 
finery, and the Premier Petroleum Com- 
pany at Fort Worth, Tex., the feed test- 
ing laboratory at the Benton mill, and 


Left: Dale Greenwood runs a protein analysis test on Blue Seal 
Center: S. F. Graham (left) and C. 
Monti (right), petroleum chemists, talk over flash tests on fuels 


feed at the Benton mill. 


the new feed laboratory being set up at 
the new Mendota feed mill. 

The new quality control program has 
been reorganized over the past year and 
has resulted from the need for expanded 
facilities to keep pace with Farm Supply's 
research and testing program. 

For many years the quality control 
work on all products distributed by Farm 
Supply had best done at the Naperville 
laboratory. The functions of the Naper- 
ville laboratory were transferred to the 
other quality control centers in May. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company is en- 
gaged in a wide scope of activities. In 
addition to distribution, purchasing and 
transportation, the organization is en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of feed and 
plant food, and the refining of petroleum 
products. 

All activities are under capable super- 
vision to provide Illinois Farm Bureau 
members with the best in service and the 
highest quality products to assure full 
value for money spent. 

Experienced men are in charge of pur- 
chasing all raw materials used in the feed 
mills, fertilizer plants, and refineries. 
Experienced buyers also purchase paints, 
insecticides, weed killers, steel products, 
tires, and other automotive accessories. 

Many Illinois farmers are feeding Blue 
Seal or Service Brand feeds. Others are 
using Grow Crop fertilizers on their 


QUALITY FIRST 


Rigid Quality Controls Are Maintained 
on All Illinois Farm Supply Company 
Products By A Chain of Modern 
Laboratories 


laboratory worker. 


Testing plant foods at the East St. Louis fertilizer plant laboratory 
are James Seymour (left), chemist, and J. L. Barnes, process 


supervisor. 
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crops. There is an interesting story of 
research and quality control behind the 
development of these products. 

Committees from Illinois Farm Supply 
opening personnel, with staff members 
of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Illinois, acting in a consulting and ad- 
visory capacity, spent several years study- 
ing and experimenting with many kinds 
of ingredients and formulas before it was 
felt they had the best finished products 
of their kind. Hundreds of babociiiey 
tests were made on raw materials and on 
experimental formulas. 

From this work, Blue Seal and Service 
Brand feeds and Grow Crop fertilizers 
were developed. It was comprehensive, 
but it’s this kind of work which makes it 
possible for Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany and its member companies to offer 
the best in feeds and plant foods to IIli- 
nois Farmers. 

The same program functions in the 
development of fuels, motor oils, greases, 


' paints, tires, insecticides, and other prod- 


ucts. 

Thus Illinois Farm Supply Company 
emphasizes quality products for Illinois 
Farm Bureau members. This farmers’ 
organization is constantly working to- 
wards making better feeds, plant foods, 
and petroleum products — _ products 
which farmers can use with the maximum 
of pocket-wise economy. 


which they are conducting. Man in background is an unidentified 
Right: An unidentified technician at the Fort 
Worth, Tex., laboratory runs through an oil test. 


FUEL OIL 


In the very near future, your Farm Bureau Service Company trucksales- 
man will be calling on you to discuss your heating oil needs for the 
coming fall and winter. He will suggest filling YOUR FUEL OIL STORAGE 
NOW and SIGNING A FUEL OIL CONTRACT. 


H E R E — are some of the things this 


service will mean to you: 


“LOWEST 
PRICE 


Here's how it works 


Assure you the lowest price*. 


Avoid the rush season delay. 


Ready your heating plant for instant use. 


an empty tank. 


You accept delivery now, 
or at your earliest conveni- 
ence. You are charged for 
the current tank wagon 
price for fuel oil at time of 
delivery. Should there be a 
drop in fuel oil prices be- 
tween date of delivery and 
Sept. 1, 1949, you will re- 


COOPERATIVES ceive the benefit of the 


Make delivery service to you more efficient. 


Assure you of a dependable supply throughout the heat- 
ing season. 


Assure you of the highest quality fuel, backed by the 
reputation and integrity of your organization. 


/ 
2 
3 
G Protect you against moisture and corrosion formation in 
5 
6 
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THIS SERVICE IS SPONSORED BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE 


lowest posted price in that 
period. 


rv 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


UALITY ts 


Ask any customer. 


the keystone of success 
He'll tell you 
he buys the same product over 
he knows 


and over 

it will be the same fine product it 

was last week and the weck before 
Illinois Farm Supply Company, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association's largest 
affiliate, has long Illinois 
farmers demand quality products. — By 
setting up quali ty control laboratories Il- 


again because 


known. that 


linois Farm Supply has maintained and 
protected its high quality standards. Th« 
rapid expansion and success of Farm Sup- 
ply in the past several years 1s proof of 
the importance of quality control. 

Joining the chain of quality control 
Jaboratories at Farm Supply processing 
plants is the laboratory recently installed 
at the new fertilizer plant in East’ St. 
Louis 

This new laboratory is fully equipped 
with the finest apparatus needed in mak- 
analysis tests on material for 
and potash 
with this 


ing accurate 
their nitrogen, 
content. The men entrusted 
work are trained chemists. 

The new lab at East St. 
five needed for a complete quality control 
The other four are the petro- 
leum testing laboratories of the Pana Re 
and the Premier Petroleum Com- 
at Fort Worth, Tex., the feed test- 
the Benton mill, and 


phosphorous, 


Louis is one of 
program. 
finery, 


pany 
ing laboratory at 


left: 


feed at the Benton mill. Center: 


a7 = 2 


Dale Greenwood runs a protein analysis test on Blue Seal 
S$. F. Graham (left) and C. 
Monti (right), petroleum chemists, talk over flash tests on fuels 


are James Seymour 


Testing plant foods at the East St. Louis fertilizer plant laboratory 
(left), chemist, 


and J. L. Barnes, process 
supervisor. 


| QUALITY FIRST! 


| 
i Rigid Quality Controls Are Maintained 
=— on All Illinois Farm Supply Company 
Products By A Chain of Modern 
Laboratories 
the new feed laboratory being set up at crops. There is an interesting story of 


Mendota feed mill. 
control program has 


the new 

The new quality 
been reorganized over the past year and 
has resulted from the need for expanded 
facilities to keep pace with Farm Supply's 
research and testing program. 

For many years the quality control 
work on all products distributed by Farm 
Supply had been done at the Naperville 
laboratory. The functions of the Naper- 
ville laboratory were transferred to the 
other quality control centers in May. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company ts en- 
gaged in a wide scope of activities. In 
POH. to distribution, purchasing and 
transportation, the organization 1s en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of feed and 
plant food, and the refining of petroleum 
products. 

All activities are under capable super- 
vision to provide Illinois Farm Bureau 
members with the best in service and the 
highest quality products to assure full 
value for money spent. 

Experienced men are in charge of pur- 
chasing all raw materials used in the feed 
mills, fertilizer plants, and_ refineries. 
Experienced buyers also purchase paints, 
insecticides, weed killers, steel products, 
tires, and other automotive accessories. 

Many Illinois farmers are feeding Blue 
Seal or Service Brand feeds. Others are 
using Grow Crop fertilizers on their 


Worth, Tex., 


which they are conducting. 
laboratory worker. 


res¢arch and quality control behind the 
development of these products. 

Committees from Illinois Farm Supply 
operating personnel, with staff members 
of the College of Agriculture, University 
of I[linois, acting in a consulting and ad- 
Visory capacity, spent several years study- 
ing and experimenting with many kinds 
of ingredients and formulas before it was 
felt they had the best finished products 
of their kind. Hundreds of laboratory 
tests were made on raw materials and on 
experimental formulas. 

From this work, Blue Seal and Service 
Brand feeds and Grow Crop fertilizers 
were devcloped. It was comprehensive, 
but it’s this kind of work which makes it 
possible for Hlinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany and its member companies to offer 
the best in feeds and plant foods to Ih- 
nois Farmers. 

The same program functions in the 
development of fuels, motor oils, greases. 
paints, tires, insecticides, and other prod- 
ucts. 

Thus Illinois Farm Supply Company 
emphasizes quality products for Illinois 
Farm Bureau members. This farmers’ 
organization is constantly working  to- 
wards making better feeds, plant foods, 
and petroleum products products 
which farmers can use with the maximum 
of pocket-wise economy. 


Man in background is an unidentified 


Right: An unidentified technician at the Fort 
laboratory runs through an oil test. 
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FUEL OIL KQ// FUEL OIL 


[LL THEM 


FUEL OIL 


UP! 


In the very near future, your Farm Bureau Service Company trucksales- 
man will be calling on you to discuss your heating oil needs for the 
coming fall and winter. He will suggest filling YOUR FUEL OIL STORAGE 


NOW and SIGNING A FUEL OIL CONTRACT. 


H E R E — are some of the things this 


service will mean to you: 


7 Assure you the lowest price™. 


bah 
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Avoid the rush season delay. 


Ready your heating plant for instant use. 


an empty tank. 
Make delivery service to you more efficient. 


Assure you of a dependable supply throughout the heat- 
ing season. 


Assure you of the highest quality fuel, backed by the 
reputation and integrity of your organization. 


2 
53 
G Protect you against moisture and corrosion formation in 
a 
6 
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your Blue Seal “lruchksaleaman 


THIS SERVICE IS SPONSORED BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


“LOWEST 
PRICE 


Here's how it works 


You accept delivery now, 
or at your earliest conveni- 
ence. You are charged for 
the current tank wagon 
price for fuel oil at time of 
delivery. Should there be a 
drop in fuel oil prices be- 
tween date of delivery and 
Sept. 1, 1949, you will re- 
ceive the benefit of the 
lowest posted price in that 
period. 


Make Every Week a Safe Week! 


NATIONAL FARM 
SAFETY WEEK 
JULY 24-30, 1949 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


mowed before it gets dark. Got 

to get this mower off, so’s 1 
can hook up to the combine and get it 
going. That back forty of wheat will be 
ready tomorrow.” 

How many times have you said this, or 
heard it said? You rush all day every day 
during the summer to get what's got to 
be done, and then try to keep the place 
from looking like the weeds and termites 
have taken over. The Mrs. complains 
because you're always so tired when you 
get in. You work long hours, but you’re 
making out, in fact, saving a little money, 
and the corn looks good. You think 
you're doing pretty good — you are, 
but . . 


What about that old ladder, with the 


(‘14 OING to try to get that little 
patch of weeds over yonder 


broken rung you've been aimin’ to fix? 
What about that penny you put in the 
fuse box and promised yourself to get a 
new fuse, then forgot about it? What 
about those 127 different things you are 
going to fix when it rains? You have 
lowered your guard, haven’t you? You're 
trusting luck will keep your name off the 
hospital list. 

Can you afford this? Accidents can be 
prevented. A little prevention is worth 
all the doctor and hospital bills you can 
afford, to say nothing of the lost time 
while you're “‘out’’. 

The President of the United States has 
asked you to observe National Farm 
Safety Week, July 24-30. We ask you 
and warn you to be especially careful 
during the coming weeks. MAKE 
EVERY WEEK A SAFE WEEK. 


Illinois Broom Corn is Best 


F YOU talk to certain farmers 
in Coles county about corn, you'll 
have to specify what kind of corn 
you mean, They speak of broom 
corn and Indian corn. 


Many of the older farmers speak of 
broom corn with a great deal of respect. 
“It has paid for a good many Coles 
county farms,” they will tell you. Coles 
at one time was the leading broom 
corn county in the nation. 

J. I. Weddle, Mattoon farmer, who 
grows broom corn says, “It’s still a good 
cash crop, although last year the Indian 


So 


a 


Noble Jackson shows how broom corn is 
harvested. Stalks are bent, crossed to 
form ‘“‘table.”” Then tassels are cut off. 


18 


corn growers had a little edge on me”’. 

Weddle estimates his crop yielded 300 
pounds an acre, selling for at least 20 
cents a pound. He grows the White 
Italian variety. 


Growing it differs little from grow- 
ing Indian corn, Weddle says. Corn 
is drilled’ about 90 seeds to a rod on 
well-prepared seed beds. It is cultivated 
two or three times like seed corn. 


It is cut when the seeds are in the 
dough by hired crews of men who break 
the corn over, crossing the stalks from 
two rows, to form a table. A table is 


Brooms are then dried in open shed after 
seeds are removed. This shed is in Coles 
county, once broom corn center of nation. 


two rows, 80 rods long. The seeds are 
not saved. 

The tassels or brooms are then re- 
moved and loaded on a wagon. A cutter 
can cut an average of four tables a 
day and is paid $5 a table. It is hard 
work. 

Why have broom corn acreages 
dropped? “It’s a good money crop,” 
Harry Edwards, a Mattoon buyer said 
recently. ‘But it’s a big labor crop, 
too. Farmers here have made enough 
money with Indian corn so they don’t 
bother with broom.” 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Farm Operator Weddle, right, and Jackson 
hold ‘about a dollar's worth’ of brooms 
almost dry enough to bale for market. 
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HIGH EGG PRODUCTION 


High egg production in the laying flock depends upon the condition and develop- 
ment of the pullets as they enter the laying period. 


Give your pullets every advantage! 
1. GOOD GROWING CONDITIONS 


a Plenty of floor space in well-lighted, well-ventilated, sanitary quarters with easy access 
to good clean range is a must in good flock management. Provide 3 to 4 square feet of 

ges floor space per bird. 

Ps” 

id 2. GOO G CO ONS 

- D FEEDIN NDITION 

gh Plenty of feeding space (24 ft. per 100 birds), and sufficient watering space (5 feet 

nt ty Pp 


per 100 birds), is required to develop healthy, vigorous pullets. 


3. GOOD FEED 


Farm grains alone do not supply a complete ration for growing pullets. BLUE SEAL and 
SERVICE BRAND FEEDS contain all necessary ingredients for supplementing farm 
grains. They have: BALANCED PROTEINS — ALL NECESSARY VITAMINS — ALL 
NECESSARY MINERALS. 


; | Feed them BLUE SEAL 
GROW MASH fst, >-POULTRY_ SUPPLEMENT 
) These feeds are distributed 


+l erclusively by 

‘ Ae: yout FARM BUREAU-TYPE 
a? BLUE SEAL COOPERATIVES 
. FEED SALESMAN swith 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 
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NATIONAL FARM 
SAFETY WEEK 
JULY 24-30, 1949 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


OING to try to get that littic 
patch of weeds over yonder 
mowed before it gets dark. Got 
to get this mower off, so's } 


6) 
Ss) 


can hook up to the combine and get. it 


going. That back forty of wheat will be 
ready tomorrow, 
How iny times have you said this, or 


heard it sard? You rush all day every day 
during the summer to gct what's got to 
be done. and then try to keep the place 
trom looking like the weeds and termites 
have taken over. The Mrs. complains 
because you re always so tired when you 
get in. You work long hours, but you re 
aking out. in fact, saving a little moncy, 
the corn looks good You think 
youre doing pretty good you are, 
but 


What about that old ladder, with the 


broken rung you've been aimin’ to tx? 
What about that penny you put in the 
fuse box and promised yourself to get a 
new fusc, then forgot about it? What 
about those 127 different things you arc 
going to tix when it rains? You have 
lowercd your guard, haven't you? You're 
trusting luck will keep your name off the 
hospital list. 

Can you afford this? Accidents can be 
prevented. A little prevention is worth 
all the doctor and hospital bills you can 
afford, to say nothing of the lost. time 
while you're “out 

The President of the United States has 
asked you to observe National Farin 
Satety Week, July 2-+4- 30. We ask you 
and warn you to be espectally carctul 
during the coming wecks. MAKE 
EVERY WEEK A SAFE WEEK. 


F YOU talk to certain” tarmers 
in Coles county about corn, you'll 
have to specitty what kind of corn 
They speak of broom 


corn and Indian corn. 


you mean 


Many of the older farmers speak of 


broom corn with a great deal of respect 
It has paid for a good many Coles 
ounty farms,” they will tell you. Coles 
at one time was the leading broom 


Orn county in the nation. 


J. I. Weddle, Mattoon tarmer, who 
vrow broom COrN Says, It s still a vood 


ash crop, although last year the Indian 


corn vrowers had a littl cdge on me 


Weddle estimates his crop yiclded 300 


for at Icast 20 


cnts a pound. He yvrows the White 


pounds an acre, sellia 


Italian Variety 


Growing it diffcrs little trom grow- 
ing Indian corn, Weddle says. Corn 
is drilled about 90 sceds to a rod on 
well-prepared seed beds. It is cultivated 
two or three times like seed corn 


It is cut when the sceds are in the 
dough by hired crews ot men who break 
the corn over. crossing the stalks from 


two rows, to form a table. A table ts 


™ y 


mdb Mae Peds 
Be nai 


two rows, 8O rods long. The sceds are 
not saved. 

The tassels or brooms are then re- 
moved and loaded on a wagon. A cutter 
can cut an average of four tables a 
day and is paid $5 a table, It is hard 
work. 

Why have broom corn acreages 
dropped? “It's a good money crop,” 
Harry Edwards, a Mattoon buyer said 


recently. “But it’s a big labor crop, 
too. Farmers here have made enough 


money with Indian corn so they don't 


bother with broom.” 
(Contin 


Noble Jackson shows how broom corn is Brooms are then dried in open shed after Farm Operator Weddle, right, and Jackson 
harvested. Stalks are bent, crossed to seeds are removed. This shed is in Coles hold “about a dollar's worth’’ of brooms 
form ‘‘table.’’ Then tassels are cut off. county, once broom corn center of nation. almost dry enough to bale for market. 
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HIGH EGG PRODUCTION 
High egg production in the laying flock depends upon the condition and develop- 
ment of the pullets as they enter the laying period. 


GOOD GROWING CONDITIONS 


Plenty of floor space in well-lighted, well-ventilated, sanitary quarters with easy access 
to good clean range is a must in good flock management. Provide 3 to 4 square feet of 
floor space per bird. 


GOOD FEEDING CONDITIONS 


Plenty of feeding space (24 ft. per 100 birds), and sufficient watering space (5 feet 
per 100 birds), is required to develop healthy, vigorous pullets. 


GOOD FEED 


Farm grains alone do not supply a complete ration for growing pullets. BLUE SEAL and 
SERVICE BRAND FEEDS contain all necessary ingredients for supplementing farm 
grains. They have: BALANCED PROTEINS — ALL NECESSARY VITAMINS — ALL 
NECESSARY MINERALS. 


GROW MASH 2. > POULTRY SUPPLEMENT 


‘These feeds are distributed 
exclusively by 
FARM BUREAU-TYPE 
COOPERATIVES 
Yiliated with 


NUNOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. 


> CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 


For feeding recommendations, 


0€€ Your 
BLUE SEAL 
FEED SALESMAN 
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S YOU drive east on Highway 20 
along the approaches to Terrapin 
Ridge near Elizabeth in Jo Daviess 
county you see a large outdoor 
advertising sign. 

The sign is painted on the well-kept 
barn of Adolph Krug, and it doesn’t 
advertise tobacco, tonic, or beer. In 
big, clear letters it acquaints the motor- 
ists with a farmer's organization, It 
tells the public they are nearing Eliza- 
beth, home office of the Jo Daviess 
County Farm Bureau. 

Folks in that part of the country 
know the sign well—and speak of the 
Krug farm as “that one with the Farm 
Bureau sign on the barn”. It has done 
a good job of acquainting the public 
with the name of Farm Bureau. 

Krug offered the space to the Farm 
Bureau in Jo Daviess county soon after 


It Pays to Advertise! 


he moved to the farm in 1936. Adolph 
believes in the Farm Bureau movement 
and this was his way of demonstrating 
his convictions. He accepts no pay for 
the space. 

This is the 25th year Krug has been a 
Farm Bureau member. He joined in 
1924, the year he started farming. 

Krug believes in the value of organi- 
zation and said the turning point for 
farmers came with the enactment of the 
AAA in the early ’30’s. Always a hard 
working and conscientious farmer, he 
nevertheless had to give up the farm 
he had purchased when the depression 
hit. 

“The low point for me came in about 
1932 when a dandy 160 pound pig I 
had shipped was thrown out as worth- 
less because it didn’t: weigh up to 200 
pounds.” 


Hundreds of livestock men and their families inspected the new marketing facilities of 
the Henry County Marketing Association on route 81 just east of Cambridge on the open- 


20 


ing day May 28. 


The Farm Bureau, he said, through 
its legislative efforts helped him back 
on the road to financial recovery. 


He purchased the farm he now oper- 
ates in 1936, It consists of 94 acres. 
He and his son rent about 80 acres and 
do custom work for neighbors. 


By central Illinois standards, the 
Krug farm is extremely hilly. Yet by 
careful management and long rotations 
Krug is able to maintain a high-produc- 
ing herd of 20 Brown Swiss dairy cows 
and feeds out 100-150 hogs each year. 

The neat, trim farmstead tells with- 
out words the story of a successful and 
careful farmer, and the sign on Krug’s 
barn shows that he knows it takes more 
than one man’s effort to maintain the 
farmer’s prosperity. He believes in the 
power of organization. 


Prairie Farms Wins 
Butter Making Prize 


W. FELSCH, manager of the Prairie 

* Farms Creamery of Bloomington, has 

been named champion out-of-state butter- 

maker in the Minnesota Creamery Oper- 
ators’ annual contest at St, Paul. 


According to a report received from St. 
Paul, the Bloomington plant’s butter 
scored 98.76, indicating careful work- 
manship, accurate attention to details, 
and skill. 

Felsch gave credit to Harry Lash, 
plant buttermaker, for winning the award. 
The 20-pound sample entered in the con- 
test was taken from a regular 2000 


pound churning of butter turned out by 
Lash. 


The Bloomington plant during mid- 
June was producing 10,000 pounds of 
butter daily, according to Felsch. 


Ansel Nesbitt, left, manager of the White- 
side Marketing Association, congratulates 
Manager Emory Gregory of the Henry As- 
sociation. Both county groups are units of 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
which is now operating in 20 counties. The 
association shows a gain of 33 per cent so 
far this year over last. 
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hrough PICTURE OF THE MONTH WINNER 

m back This picture entitled “Sleepy Time” by Mrs. Herschel Gallagher of 

y. | Georgetown in Vermilion county wins the Farm Bureau Page in 
Pictures $5 award for the best picture of the month. The picture 


w Oper- » was taken on the Gallagher farm and is a lucky shot to get two 
§ acres. dogs yawning at the same time. 
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e This is a view of the 
’ reconstructed gate of 

old Fort Chartres sent 
e Prairie in by Mrs. Virginia M. 

Carroll of Bluford, 
isa Jefferson county. The * 
e butter- \ fort is in Randolph 
ry Oper- y county and was built 

originally in 1720 by 
f St the French and later 
rom ot. taken over by the 
s butter British. 
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Sharon Stengel of Mt. Pulaski in Logan 
county gets her dog “Cookie” to sit up 
politely for a tasty bit of food. 


Send entries to Picture Editor, IAA Record, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Entries 
are judged on originality, clearness and in- 
terest. If you wish print returned enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Avoid shots 
| of persons merely looking at camera. Best 
i picture receives $5. Others published receive 
$1. 


bs aa ; Robert Peters is pleased to help operate 
cm separator on farm of his aunt, Carrie J. 
Lutz of Ashkum in Iroquois county. 


Grace Smith and 
Frances O'Donnell of 
Scott county, practice 
for a cookie-making 
demonstration to be 
given before their 
4-H Club. It was a 
warm day so they 
moved outside. 
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Oakley Wise of LaSalle county is shown 
with one of the black-faced lambs he 
raises on his farm near Ottawa. 
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S YOU drive cast on Highway 20 
along the approaches to Terrapin 
Ridge near Elizabeth in Jo Daviess 

4 county you see a large outdoor 

advertising sign 

The sign is painted on the well-kept 
barn of Adolph Krug, and it doesn't 
advertise tobacco, tonic, or beer. In 
big, clear letters it acquaints the moto: 
ists with a tarmer’s organization, It 
tells the public they are nearing Eliza- 
beth. home office of the Jo Daviess 

County Farm Bureau 

Folks in that part of the country 
know the sign well—and speak of the 

Krug farm as “that one with the Farm 
Bureau sign on the barn”, 

a good job of acquainting the public 

with the name of Farm Bureau. 

Krug offered the Space to the Farm 

Bureau in Jo Daviess county soon after 


It has done 


It Pays to Advertise! 


ic moved to the farm in 1936, Adolph 
believes in the Farm Bureau movement 


and this was his way of demonstrating 
his convictions. He accepts no pay for 
the space, 

This ts the 25th year Krug has been a 
Farm Bureau member. 
1924, the ycar he started farming. 

Krug believes in the value of organi- 
zation and said the turning point for 
farmers came with the enactment of the 
AAA in the early '30's. Always a hard 
working and conscientious farmer, he 


He joined in 


nevertheless had to give up the farm 
he had purchased when the depression 
hit 

"The low point for me came in about 
1932 when a dandy 160 pound pig I 
had shipped was thrown out as worth- 
less because it didn’t weigh up to 200 


pounds.” 
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Hundreds of livestock men and their families inspected the new marketing facilities of 
the Henry County Marketing Association on route 81 just east of Cambridge on the open- 


20 


ing day May 28. 


The Farm Bureau, he said, through 
its legislative efforts helped him back 
on the road to financial recovery. 

He purchased the farm he now oper- 
ates in 1936. It consists of 94 acres. 
He and his son rent about 80 acres and 
do custom work for neighbors, 

By central Illinois standards, the 
Krug farm is extremely hilly. Yet by 
careful management and long rotations 
Krug is able to maintain a high-produc- 
ing herd of 20 Brown Swiss dairy cows 
and feeds out 100-150 hogs each year. 

The neat. trim farmstead tells with- 
out words the story of a successful and 
careful farmer, and the sign on Krug’s 
barn shows that he knows it takes more 
than one man’s effort to maintain the 
farmer's prosperity. He believes in the 
powcr of Organization, 


Prairie Farms Wins 
Butter Making Prize 


J W. FELSCH, manager of the Prairic 
09° Farms Creamery of Bloomington, has 
been named champion out-of-state butte: 
maker in the Minnesota Creamery Oper 
ators’ annual contest at St. Paul. 


According to a report received from St 
Paul, the Bloomington plant's butter 
scored 98.76, indicating careful work- 
manship. accurate attention 
and skill. 

Felsch gave credit. to Harry Lash, 
plant buttermaker, for winning the award. 
The 20-pound sample entered in the con- 


.) 


test was taken from a_ regular 2000 


to actans, 


pound churning of butter turned out by 
Lash, 

The Bloomington plant during mid 
June was producing 10,000 pounds of 
butter daily, according to Felsch, 


Ansel Nesbitt, left, manager of the White- 
side Marketing Association, congratulates 
Manager Emory Gregory of the Henry As- 
sociation. Both county groups are units of 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing Association 
which is now operating in 20 counties. The 
association shows a gain of 33 per cent so 
far this year over last. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH WINNER ; a 


This picture entitled ‘‘Sleepy Time'' by Mrs. Herschel Gallagher of 

Georgetown in Vermilion county wins the Farm Bureau Page in 

Pictures $5 award for the best picture of the month. The picture 

was taken on the Gallagher farm and is a lucky shot to get two 
dogs yawning at the same time. 


This is a view of the 
reconstructed gate of 
old Fort Chartres sent 
in by Mrs. Virginia M. 
Carroll of Bluford, 
Jefferson county. The * 
fort is in Randolph 
county and was built 
originally in 1720 by 
the French and later 
taken over by the 
British. 


Farm Bureau 


Folks In 


Pictures 


Sharon Stengel of Mt. Pulaski in Logan 
county gets her dog ‘‘Cookie’’ to sit up 
politely for a tasty bit of food. 


Robert Peters is pleased to help operate 
separator on farm of his aunt, Carrie J. 
Lutz of Ashkum in Iroquois county. 


Grace Smith and 
Frances O'Donnell of 
Scott county practice 
for a cookie-making 
demonstration to be 
given before their 
4-H Club. it was a 
warm day so _ they 
moved outside. 


* 


Oakley Wise of LaSalle county is shown 
with one of the black-faced lambs he 
% ‘ raises on his farm near Ottawa. 
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with 


FUTURE ORDERS 


@ PRICE PROTECTION 


Order now. Delivery when you need it. Take advantage of 
FUTURE ORDER price protection. 


DISCOUNTS 


Discounts at delivery, based on price at time of signing FUTURE 
ORDER or at time of delivery, whichever is lower, Especially at- 
tractive discounts for early delivery. 


COOPERATIVE SAVINGS 


Pooled orders make possible large volume purchasing and cash 
savings. These savings are passed on to you through your co- 


PROTECTION 


Protect your large investment in farm equipment. Farm Bureau 
Service Companies have been supplying this protection for 
nearly a quarter of a century with the highest quality lubri- 
cants. Over the past 10 years, nearly 22,000,000 gallons of 
motor oil and over 24,000,000 pound of grease have helped 
turn the wheels of farm progress. 


Se your salesman on the 
; Blue and White brisch boul a 


FUTURE ORDER TODAY 


SEAL 


These products are distributed exclusively by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Here are the winners in the judging and 
type contest held recently at the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association testers’ con- 
ference. Left to right are John Reel, Kane 
county number 1 fester, second; James 
Sillars, Montgomery tester, first, and Henry 
Amidon, Champaign number 1 tester, third. 
Prairie Farms Creameries contributed to- 
ward the awards which were pen and pen- 
cil sets. 


The land-grant college is so named from 
the Morrill law of Congress, approved by 
Abraham Lincoln in 1862. 


Country Life 
Insurance Policy 
Pleases War Bride 


| RS. GEORGETTE VAUGHAN took 
an important step recently in the pro- 
cess of becoming an American when she 
signed an application for Country Life 
insurance. 

Mrs. Vaughan’s policy gives the fam- 
ily of three complete Country Life cover- 
age according to General Agent Clare 
Grube of Logan county. The Belgian war 
bride of Everett Vaughan, Logan county 
farmer, said she wanted to become a 
complete American when she came to the 
U. S. Since she had no life insurance 
in Belgium she adopted an old Ameri- 
can custom by taking out the Country Life 
policy. 

Vaughan met his wife in Ghent during 
the war. He farms 320 acres and is also 
covered by IAA fire, hail, and auto in- 
surance. The Vaughans are the parents 
of a son, Ronald, 2. 


The average size of farms in Illinois is 
145.4 acres. 


The Everett Vaughan family of Logan coun- 

ty becomes a 100 per cent Country Life 

family with Mrs. Vaughan, a Belgian war 

bride, signing for a policy. Mrs. Vaughan 

said women and children are not allowed 
to carry life insurance in Belgium. 


For horses barley should be coarsely 
ground or crushed, as the grains are too 
hard and small to be properly masticated. 


How can you miss with such a good Boss! 
He gives you good feed, good quarters, 
sanitation and vaccination with that wonder- 
ful FARM BUREAU SERUM. How can you 
lose? How can the Boss lose?" 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 


vu 
HERE it is kiddies—Snoot High, Fourth of 
July! The tastiest corn you'll ever sink a 
tusk into. 
Yep! It's a pretty safe bet that you'll be 
big fat hogs just like your mother in a few 
months. 
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PRICE PROTECTION 


Order now. Delivery when you need it. Take advantage of 
FUTURE ORDER price protection. 


DISCOUNTS 


Discounts at delivery, based on price at time of signing FUTURE 
ORDER or at time of delivery, whichever is lower. Especially at- 
tractive discounts for early delivery. 


COOPERATIVE SAVINGS 


Pooled orders make possible large volume purchasing and cash 
savings. These savings are passed on to you through your co- 
operative. 


Protect your large investment in farm equipment. Farm Bureau 
Service Companies have been supplying this protection for 
nearly a quarter of a century with the highest quality lubri- 
cants. Over the past 10 years, nearly 22,000,000 gallons of 
motor oil and over 24,000,000 pound of grease have helped 
turn the wheels of farm progress. 
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Here are the winners in the judging and 
type contest held recently at the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association testers’ con- 
ference. Left to right are John Reel, Kane 
county number 1 tester, second; James 
Sillars, Montgomery tester, first, and Henry 
Amidon, Champaign number 1 tester, third. 
Prairie Farms Creameries contributed to- 
ward the awards which were pen and pen- 
cil sets. 


The land-grant college is so named from 
the Morrill law of Congress, approved hy 
Abraham Lincoln in 1862. 


Country Life 
Insurance Policy 


Pleases War Bride 


ll RS. GEORGETTE VAUGHAN took 
Wan important step recently in the pro- 
cess of becoming an American when she 
signed an application for Country Lite 
insurance. 

Mrs. Vaughan’s policy gives the tam 
ily of three complete Country Lite cover 


age according to General Agent Clarc 
Grube of Logan county. The Belgian war 
bride of Everctt Vaughan, Logan county 
farmer. said she wantcd to become 


complete American when she came 


U.S. Since she had no lite insurance 
in Belgium she adoptcd an old) Amer: 
can custom by taking out the Country Lite 
policy. 

Vaughan met his wife in Ghent during 


the war. He farms 320 acres and is als 
covered by IAA tire, hail, and auto 1 
surance. The Vaughans are the parents 
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The average size of farms in Hlinois is 
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The Everett Vaughan family of Logan coun- 

ty becomes a 100 per cent Country Life 

family with Mrs. Vaughan, a Belgian war 

bride, signing for a policy. Mrs. Vaughan 

said women and children are not allowed 
to carry life insurance in Belgium. 


For horses barley should be coarsely 


HERE it is kiddies—Snoot High, Fourth of 
July! The tastiest corn you'll ever sink a 


tusk into. 


Yep! It's a pretty safe bet that you'll be 
big fat hogs just like your mother in a few 


months. 


How can you 
He gives you good feed, good quarters, 


miss with such a good Boss! 


sanitation and vaccination with that wonder- 
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lose? How con the Boss !ose?"’ 


Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association 
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Rural Youth 


VISIT 


N. Dakota 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young Peoples Activities 


EAUTIFUL landscapes and grow: 

ing crops were not the only vivid 

impressions reported by Illinois 

Rural Youth state committee mem- 

bers from their trip to the Mid- 
west Farm Bureau Training School at 
Custer, S. D. 

Rural Youthers attending from Illinois 
were three members of the state com- 
mittee: Janet Jacobsen, Bureau; Doreen 
Martti, Bond, also on national committee; 
Bob Sievers, Rock Island, and Ruth 
Huser, Tazewell, on state and national 
committees in 1948. 

Evidence of soil erosion drew many 
comments from the Rural Youthers. Good 
soil practices and land use were seen 
along the way, but the problem of soil 
erosion viewed was so great that members 
said it ought to be stressed in the IAA 
Record Rural Youth page. 

Ditches, sheet erosion on sloping land, 
and layers of fine, black, rich silt loam 
soil piled in low areas were unforgettable 
evidence of neglect noted. 

“Why,” the young people asked, “do 
farmers let this process of erosion go on? 
Why do they keep these square fields? 
Why do they plow up ae down the 
hills?” 

In some areas there was no conscious 
effort at soil conservation. In some fields 
farther on there were grass waterways 
only, with the same square fields and 
equal disregard of contouring and strip 
cropping. One feature causing much 
comment from the young people was a 
plowed field (not on the contour) having 
a long hill with a ravine running down 
through it. In the ravine was a series of 
dams. Each dam contained water and 
much silt. 

“Well, that’s a beginning,” Bob said, 
“but it doesn’t go far enough. If that 
farmer had only plowed on the contour, 
the dams would help.” 

A frequent occurrence was to come 
upon deposits of rich soil on the highway 
pavement. In some spots the shoulders 
are higher than the pavement because of 
the deposits from fields and because of 
the transfer of the silt from the pavement 
to the roadside by highway workers. Easy 
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to see was the elevation of piled up 
shifted soil above fences, while below the 
fence there is a drop of from one to three 
feet. 

“Look at that river,” 
rear seat. Janet’s close observation caught 
this sight. We looked. The edge of the 


came from the 


muddy river bed was a deep deposit of 
topsoil from areas which could not afford 
to lose it. 

A soybean field with rows pone di- 
rectly up the hill had lost a big load of 
its never-to-be-regained topsoil to let it go 
down to the foot of the hill near the 
highway. Here some of it was held by a 
rapidly flowing side ditch where it had 
settled to form a steep, sloping edge. 

One of the conclusions reached by the 
young people as to the cause of so much 
erosion was that there had been a recent 
heavy rain and the farmers were not pre- 
pared for it. 

“But,” they asked, ‘why were they not 
prepared for it? Were they thinking 
only of getting money and not of putting 
something back into the soil?” 

Ruth asked, ‘‘Can’t a farmer see what 
is happening to his land when he looks 
at gullies, soil shifted down to pile up 


IAA Organization Director O. D. Brissenden 
(left) answers questions on Farm Bureau 
put to him by six Rural Youthers during 
Midwest Farm Bureau Training School held 
at Custer, S$. D., last month. Left to right, 
facing camera: Bob Sievers, Rock Island 
county, Illinois; Darwin Jessen, South Da- 
kota; and Neva Crane, Indiana. Facing 
Brissenden, are Eugene H. Bohne, Wiscon- 
sin; Alice Feusse, Michigan; and Lucy John- 
son, lowa. 


Bob Sievers, Rock Island county, points to 

a flagrant example of soil erosion where 

black topsoil has been washed down from 

a soybean field in lowa. Sievers was en 

route to the Midwest Farm Bureau Training 
School at Custer, S. D. 


against fences, and the soil deposits in 
the lowland?” 

Doreen wondered what will happen to 
future genetations if erosion continues as 
we saw it. We talked of lower farm in- 
comes which will result and must now 
actually be a fact. We discussed the 
problems of poor teeth, impaired health, 
lowering of standards of living and of 
civilization itself being endangered. We 
all felt sorry for the farm family so care- 
less or uninformed of good farming prac- 
tices as to permit the processes of erosion 
to rob this and future generations. 

We discussed what Rural Youth can 
do about the problem. Our group feels 
that Rural Youth will really change this 
whole problem before it is too late. ‘Let's 
study soil conservation more in the fu- 
ture.” 

At The Farm Bureau Conference, ILli- 
nois Rural Youthers were soon absorbed 
into the group of around 300 farm youths 
from the Midwest. O. D. Brissenden, 
IAA organization director, gave the key- 
note address before the Youth Confer- 
ence, speaking upon the theme, ‘“Com- 
munity Service as a Rural Youth Goal.” 
He led the discussion on such important 
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RURAL YOUTH ... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


goals as soil conservation, road improve- 
ment, rural school reorganization to meet 
community needs, service to Farm and 
Home Bureau, and rural and health pro- 
grams. Following the address in which 
the young people were challenged to feel 
responsibility, to look for responsibility, 
and to find ways of carrying responsi- 
bility, a number of small discussion 
groups were formed to discuss definitely 
the ways in which Rural Youth can be- 
come effective in community building. 


STAR FARMER ... 


(Continued from page 13) 


lege of Agriculture at the University of 
Illinois. He turned his five cows over to 
his grandfather, sold his crops and nearly 
100 purebred OIC’s. He kept one boar 
for a herd he hoped to build. One of 
the gilts he sold brought $200. 

At the University Cheatham washed 
dishes at a fraternity and worked at a fill- 
ing station. He joined the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. At the 
same time he was secretary of Illinois 
FFA, a member of the Agricultural Club, 
Hoof and Horn Club, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Club and the naval rifle team. 
“And he still found time to write me 
every night,” ¥" youthful wife reminded. 

An old back injury made Grandad un- 
able to work and unable to carry on. He 
told Ken that he would either have to 
come home or he would have to make 
other arrangements on the farm. Young 
Cheatham dropped his college career 
after a year and a half and entered into 
partnership with his grandfather on the 
260-acre farm. 

Last July when both were 18 Kenneth 
and June Hunter, daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer, were married at the 
Greenville Baptist Church. The crowd 
that came for the wedding was so great 
that many of them couldn’t get inside for 
the ceremony. 

Among the wedding presents was a 
flock of 82 pullets given to June by her 
mother. June had poultry as a 4-H proj- 
ect while in school. 

Kenneth and June moved into an old 
house on part of his grandfather’s land 
which Kenneth has taken an option to 
buy. The young couple went to work 
On the seven room house immediately and 
installed a modern kitchen, furnace and 
bathroom. ‘“‘Just wait till we finish using 
pict on this old place, cut away these 
ushes, trim these old trees, and put in a 
new driveway. We'll show you,” Ken- 
neth said. 

Last year Kenneth and his grandfather 
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Whether studying new farm methods or 
chopping wood, Cheatham puts lots of 
energy into his work. 


had 30 acres in corn (yield 64 bu.); 35 
in wheat (30 bu.) ; 35 in oats (40 bu.) ; 
and 35 in beans (25 bu.). They had 55 
acres in hay, red clover, timothy and al- 
falfa mixed. Under a soil conservation 
plan being put into practice, fields are 
being rearranged, a new cropping system 
developed, and a field of 30 acres is be- 
ing terraced and seeded to alfalfa. 

Kenneth is milking 16 cows and sell- 
ing grade A milk in St. Louis. He and 
his grandfather are feeding 60 crossbred 
pigs. Young Cheatham bought several 
purebred Hampshire gilts and crossed 
them with a purebred Duroc boar. He 
appears to have a knack for raising good 
quality hogs since the days when as a 
mere youngster he took the sow cham- 
pionship seven times at eight county fairs 
and once had the junior champion sow 
at the state fair. 

Both Kenneth and June belonged to 
Rural Youth until their marriage. In 
1945 at the IAA annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, Kenneth was adjudged a Topnotch 
speaker in the annual Rural Youth public 
speaking contest. 

He was secretary of his local FFA 
chapter and lost the presidency at the flip 
of a coin on a tie vote. He served as 
state secretary-treasurer and in 1947 was 
elected state president. At high school 
he was president of the student council. 

At present he is a director of the Bond 
County Fair Association and _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Bond County Swine 
Breeders’ Association. 

From his short career as a farmer it is 
evident Kenneth will be a success in 
farming. More than that, he has the 
ability to do something for the general 
welfare of agriculture as a farm leader. 
Only the future can unfold his final rec- 
ord of accomplishment. It is hoped he 
always will be a good farmer. Illinois 
needs more youth on its farms like Ken- 
neth Cheatham for the good of agricul- 
ture in general. 


IAA Trippers Plan 
Potluck Picnic Aug. 21 


A czour of Farm Bureau people are 
looking forward to Aug. 21 when 
they will come from all over the state to 
Miller Park at Bloomington, Ill., for a 
picnic. 

The group call themselves the IAA 
Trippers and are Farm Bureau folks and 
families who attended either the IAA- 
sponsored western tour to the AFBF con- 
vention in San Francisco in 1946 or the 
IAA-sponsored eastern and southern tours 
in 1948. 

The picnic will be potluck with every- 
one requested to bring his own basket. 
Chairman of the event is Adrian L. Phil- 
lips of Tuscola. 


Broom Corn... 
(Continued from page 18) 


The broom center has moved west to 
Baca county, Colorado, Edwards says. 
Baca county lies in the southeastern part 
of the state, in the center of the dust 
bowl. 

He says broom corn does well in that 
drier county since the plants need less 
moisture than Indian corn. Labor costs 
are lower, also. He says, however, 
that Illinois grows the best broom — 
tough, well bristled, and light green in 
color. 

It looks now like Baca will keep its 
crown, taken from broom centers like 
Mattoon. At least as long as they 
have rain in the dust bowl. 


LaRue Savers, right, assistant manager of 


Illinois Livestock Marketing Association, 
presents @ fine carving set to James Rob- 
inson, Tazewell county, winner in hog 
judging held at the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. Presentation was made at the 
All-Ag banquet at the University May 17. 
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Rural Youth 


VISIT 


\. Dakota 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young Peoples Activities 


EAUTIFUL landscapes and grow- 

ing crops were not the only vivid 

imp ressions rep Otc { by Ilinoi Ss 

Rural Youth state committee mem- 

bers from their trip to the Mid- 
west Farm Bureau Training School at 
Custer, S. D. 

Rural Youthers attending from Illinots 
were three members of the state com- 
mittee: Janet Jacobsen, Bureau; Doreen 
Marti, Bond, also on national committee; 
Bob Sievers, Rock Island, and Ruth 
Huser, Tazewell, on state and national 
committees in 1948. 

Evidence of soil crosion drew many 
comments from the Rural Youthers. Good 
soil. practices and land use were scen 
along the way, but the problem of soil 
erosion vicwed was so great that members 
said it ought to be stressed in the IAA 
Record Rural Youth page. 

Ditches, sheet crosion on sloping land, 
and layers of fine, black, rich silt loam 
soil pi led in low areas were unforgettable 
pry ee of neglect noted. 

Why,” the young peop le asked, ‘‘do 
tarmers let this process of crosion go on? 
Why do they keep these square fields? 
Why do they plow up and down th 
hills 2" 

In some areas there was no conscious 
etfort at soil conservation. In some fields 
farther on there were grass waterways 
only, with the same square fields and 
equal disregard of contouring and strip 
cropping. One feature causing much 
comment from the young people was a 
plowed tield (not on the contour) having 
a long hill with a ravine running down 
through it. In a ravine was a series of 
dams. Each dam contained water and 
much silt 

Well, that’s 2 beginning,” Bob said, 
ot it doesn't go tar enough. If that 

rmer had only plowed on the contour, 
tive dams would help. 

A frequent occurrence Was to come 
_ deposits of rich soil on the highway 

avement. In some spots the shoulders 
are higher than the pavement because of 
the deposits from fields and because of 
the transfer of the silt from the pavement 
to the roadside by highway workers. Easy 
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1AA Organization Director O. D. Brissenden 
(left) answers questions on Farm Bureau 
put to him by six Rural Youthers during 
Midwest Farm Bureau Training School held 
at Custer, S. D., last month. Leff to right, 
facing camera: Bob Sievers, Rock Island 
county, Illinois; Darwin Jessen, South Da- 
kota; and Neva Crane, Indiana. Facing 
Brissenden, are Eugene H. Bohne, Wiscon- 
sin; Alice Feusse, Michigan; and Lucy John- 
son, lowa. 


Bob Sievers, Rock Island county, points to 

a flagrant example of soil erosion where 

black topsoil has been washed down from 

a soybean field in lowa. Sievers was en 

route to the Midwest Farm Bureau Training 
School at Custer, S. D. 


to sce was the elevation of piled up 
shitted soil above fences, while below the 
fence there is a drop of from one to three 
tect. 

Look at that river,’ came from the 
rear seat. Janet's close observation caught 
this sight. We looked. The edge of the 
muddy river bed was a deep deposit of 
topsoil from areas which could not afford 
to lose it. 

A soybean field with rows pointing di- 
rectly up the hill had lost a big load of 
its never-to-be-regained topsoil to let it go 
down to the foot of the hill near the 
highway. Here some of it was held by a 
rapidly flowing side ditch where it fa 
settled to form a steep, sloping edge. 

One of the conclusions reached by the 
young people as to the cause of so much 
erosion was that there had been a recent 
heavy rain and the farmers were not pre- 
pared for it. 

‘But,’ they asked, “why were they not 
prepared for it? Were they thinking 
only of getting money and not of putting 
something back _ the soil?” 

Ruth asked, ‘ Can't a farmer see what 
is happening to his land when he looks 
at gullies, soil shifted down to pile up 


against fences, and the soil deposits in 
the lowland 2 

Doreen wondered what will hap pen to 
future generations if erosion continues as 
we saw it. We talked of lower farm in- 
comes which will result and must now 
actually be a fact. We discussed the 
problems of poor teeth, impaired health, 
lowering of standards of living and of 
civilization itself being endangered. We 
all felt sorry for the farm family so care- 
less or uninformed of good farming prac- 
tices as to permit the processes of erosion 
to rob this and future generations. 

We discussed what Rural Youth can 
do about the problem. Our group feels 
that Rural Youth will really change this 
whole problem before it is too late. “Let's 
study soil conservation more in the fu- 
ture.” 

At The Farm Bureau Conference, IIli- 
nois Rural Youthers were soon absorbed 
into the group of around 300 farm youths 
from the Midwest. O. D. Brissenden, 
IAA organization director, gave the key- 
note address before the Youth Confer- 
ence, speaking upon the theme, “Com- 
munity Service as a Rural Youth Goal.’ 
He led the discussion on such important 
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RURAL YOUTH ... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


goals as soil conservation, road improve- 
ment, rural school reorganization to meet 
community needs, service to Farm and 
Home Bureau, and rural and health pro- 
grams. Following the address in which 
the young people were challenged to feel 
responsibility, to look for responsibility, 
and to find ways of carrying responsi- 
bility, a number of small discussion 
groups were formed to discuss definitely 
the ways in which Rural Youth can be- 
come cffective in community building. 


STAR FARMER ... 


(Continued trom pf i>) 


lege of Agriculture at the University of 
Illinois. He turned his five cows over to 
his grandfather, sold his crops and nearly 
100 purebred OIC’s. He kept one boar 
for a herd he hoped to build. One of 
the gilts he sold brought $200. 

At the University Cheatham washed 
dishes at a fraternity and worked at a fill- 
ing station. He joined the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. At the 
same time he was secretary of Illinois 
FFA, a member of the Agricultural Club, 
Hoof and Horn Club, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Club and the naval rifle team. 
And he still found time to write me 
every night,” ‘> youthful wife reminded. 

An old back injury made Grandad un- 
able to work and unable to carry on. He 
told Ken that he would either have to 
come home or he would have to make 
other arrangements on the farm. Young 
Cheatham dropped his college career 
after a year and a half and entered into 
partnership with his grandfather on the 
260-acre farm. 

Last July when both were 18 Kenneth 
and June Hunter, daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer, were married at the 
Greenville Baptist Church. The crowd 
that came for the wedding was so great 
that many of them couldn’t get inside for 
the ceremony. 

Among the wedding presents was a 
flock of 82 pullets given to June by her 
mother. June had poultry as a 4-H proj- 
ect while in school. 

Kenneth and June moved into an old 
house on part of his grandfather's land 
which Kenneth has taken an option to 
buy. The young couple went to work 
On the seven room house immediately and 
installed a modern kitchen, furnace and 
bathroom. ‘“‘Just wait till we finish using 
paint on this old place, cut away these 
bushes, trim these old trees, and put in a 
new driveway. We'll show you,” Ken- 
neth said. 

Last year Kenneth and his grandfather 
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Whether studying new farm methods or 
chopping wood, Cheatham puts lots of 
energy into his work. 


had 30 acres in corn (yicld 64 bu. 


in Wheat (30 bu.) : 35 in oats. (40 
and 35 in beans (25 bu.). They ] 
acres in hay. red clover, timothy 
falfa mixed. Under 
plan being put into practice, ficlds arc 


soil conservation 


being rearranged, a new cropping system 
developed, and a field of 30 acres is be 
ing terraced and seeded to alfalfa. 
Kenneth is milkin, 
ing grade A milk in St. Louts. He and 
his grandfather are fecding 60 crossbred 
pigs. Young Cheatham bought several 
purcbred Hampshire gilts and crossed 
them with a purebred Duroc boar. He 


16 cows and scll- 


appears to have a knack for raising good 
quality hogs since the days when as a 


mere youngster he took the sow cham 
pionship scven times at cight county fairs 
and once had the junior champion sow 


at the state fair. 


Both Kenneth and June bclonged te 
Rural Youth until their marriag: In 
1945 at the IAA annual mecting in Ch 


cago. Kenneth was adjudged a Topnotch 
speaker in the annual Rural Youth publi 
speaking contest. 


He was secretary of his local FFA 


chapter and lost the presidency at the flip 
of a coin on a tie vote. He served as 
state secretary-treasurcr and in 1947 was 
clected state president. At high school 


he was president of the student council 

At present he ts a director of the Bond 
County Fair Association and secretary 
treasurer of the Bond County Swin 
Breeders’ Association. 

From his short career as a farmer it is 
evident Kenneth will be a success in 
farming. More than that, he has the 
ability to do something for the general 
welfare of agriculture as a farm leader 
Only the future can unfold his final rec- 
ord of accomplishment. It is hoped he 
always will be a good farmer. Illinois 
needs more youth on its farms like Ken- 
neth Cheatham for the good of agricul- 
ture in general. 


IAA Trippers Plan 
Potluck Picnic Aug. 21 


eee of Farm Bureau people are 
Hb looking forward to Aug. 21 when 
they will come from all over the state to 
Miller Park at Bloomington, TIl., for 
picnic 

The group call themselves th IAA 
Trippers and are Farm Bureau folks and 
families who attended cither the IAA 


sponsored western tour to the AFBF con 


vention in San Francisco im 1946 or th 
IAA-s; 1 castern and southern tour 
In 1948 

The nic Wil ( b h ¢ 
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Broom Corn... 


LaRue Savers, right, assistant manager of 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Association, 
presents a fine carving set to James Rob- 
inson, Tazewell county, winner in hog 
judging held at the U. of I. College of Agri- 
culture. Presentation was made at the 
All-Ag banquet at the University May 17. 
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FOK HOMES 


AND 


FARM BUILDINGS 
A completely new product in the Soyoil Line! 


This new lead-free white house paint is the result of No. 6 White House Paint will give you: 
more than 10 years of experience and research with @ EXCEPTIONAL WHITENESS. fyi] measure of 
fume-resistant, lead-free paints. For more than 10 high quality white pigments produce a white 
years our fume-resistant paints have been used with oe 2tifess that steys white. 


SELF CLEANING: Controlled chalking keeps 
full satisfaction on houses and on farm buildings in e surface clean and white. ” . 


coal mining and factory areas, and on our own ME-RESISTANCE. Contains no lead to be 


petroleum bulk storage tanks. ® FARCE 4 CHEERING on CRACKING. 


We now take pride in announcing a NEW, LEAD- — but elastic film resists checking and 
FREE WHITE HOUSE PAINT which incorporates all @ SURPRISING ECONOMY. Elimination of the 
the improvements of the last 10 years. expensive lead pigment reduces the cost. 


yesh the salesman ou the big Slue aud White “Truck 


sold exclusively by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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NOW your Suntry Mutual Casualty automobile policy is. a bigger value “than ever. 
Read these new benefits which can. yatosyour* policy new in force. See your in- 
surance repre ve dng Pat eau Office for complete details. 


Standard limits of public liability protection are increased from 
$5,000.00/$10,000.00 to $10,000.00/$20,000.00. This applies to all 
policies in force with public liability and property damage coverage 
on July 1, 1949. 


Comprehensive coverage is now available upon application. This will 
apply to pleasure cars less than five years old. Fire, wind and theft 
will still be available for all vehicles of all ages. 


Medical expense benefits will be increased from $300 to $500, and 
time limit for receiving such benefits extended from 6 months to 12 
months from date of accident. Coverage will apply to the named 
insured, his spouse, and dependents under 21, living at home, while 
riding in any PLEASURE CAR. 


The expanded coverages under Public Liability and Medical Reim- 
bursements are offered at no additional cost. All other new benefits 
offered will be available at the usual low rates. 


Transfer period on a newly purchased motor vehicle is extended from 
10 days to 30 days from date of delivery. 


University of Tl1. Library 


Urbana, Ill. 
NL-6-31-P 
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He's the envy of a million kids in 
town (though he probably doesn't 
know it). He's the guy with a pony 
to ride, and trees to climb, and a 
dog, and a calf named "Blackie" 
— and chicken every Sunday if he 
wants it. Even his blue jeans are 
the newest thing in styles for city 
small fry. 


It may be a few years before 
this little fellow realizes how lucky 
he is. But he will know, for farm- 
ing with each passing year is be- 
coming a finer, fuller life. That's 
because you, through your Farm 
Bureau, are insisting that it must 


be. 
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a, Your Insurance 
Benefits 
TOO! 


A few minutes spent checking your insurance polices may save 
you thousands of dollars. For today’s dollar will buy little more than 
half the building materials and labor than it bought pre-war. Yet, when 
farm buildings are destroyed, they must be rebuilt today . . . at today’s 
prices! 

Ask the insurance representative in your Farm Bureau office to 


review your fire coverage. Half insured is not enough! 
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To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the nation, and to develop 
agriculture. 
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An Adequate Diet 


By Charles B. Shuman 
President, Illinois Agricultural Association 


S DISTRESSING surpluses of food products pile up 
on our American farms and in government ware- 
houses, it is natural that farmers should once again 

inquire into the cause of our troubles. Nutritionists 

tell us that there are countless millions of the world’s 
population who suffer slow starva- 
tion from birth to death. Even in 
our own country there are hundreds 
of thousands of undernourished. 

Yet, if total world food production 

were equally divided among all the 

people, all of us would be under- 
nourished! What is the answer? 


ECRETARY of Agriculture 
Brannan has offered one pos- 
sible solution which is based 

upon the theory that cheap food 
will assure an adequate diet. His plan accepts the 
idea that federal revenue derived from taxes should 
be used to subsidize the food bills of all citizens. Un- 
doubtedly, cheap food would encourage some parents 
to provide an adequate diet for their children. How- 
ever, many of us remember quite vividly the -experi- 
ences during the depression with WPA and direct re- 
lief. Money saved by cheap food was quite often used 
to purchase liquor, luxury goods, and non-essentials. 
Actually the American people have purchased a better- 
balanced diet during the recent inflated price period 
than during the days of cheap food. Secretary Brannan 
and the social planners should face the fact that a con- 
siderable number of our people will buy non-essentials 
rather than an adequate diet for themselves and their 


children. 


UR good friend Ed Babcock of Ithaca, N. Y., has a 
more practical suggestion. Mr. Babcock points out 
the fact that if everyone consumed an adequate diet 
including at least the minimum requirements of animal 
product foods, it would not be possible to produce a 
surplus in this country. An annual per capita increase 
of five pounds in the consumption of animal product 
foods would eliminate all surplus grain problems. 
However, Mr. Babcock recognizes that even the power 
of the federal government is not sufficient to force 
people to eat better food. He suggests that we follow 
the slow but more certain plan of an expanded educa- 
tional program in human nutrition. 

PROGRAM of this kind can be instituted immedi- 
'f ately in every Illinois community with the active 
-B assistance of all fathers and mothers. It involves 
placing increased emphasis upon nutrition education in 
elementary, high school and college courses of study. 
It would be materially implemented by adequate facili- 
ties for the new Department of Nutrition and for the 
Home Economics Department at the College of Agri- 
culture. Many Illinois farmers can help this program 
for a better understanding of an adequate diet by en- 
couraging their wives and daughters to participate ac- 
tively in the program of the local Home Bureau. 


a 


Charles B. Shuman 
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We're Back 
In The Mud 


Defeat of Gas Tax Increase Leaves 
Rural Roads Without State Aid 


By PAUL E. MATHIAS, Secretary 
Illinois Agricultural Association 


HE Illinois Agricultura] Association was one of the 

principal proponents of the bill in the recent session of 

the legislature to increase the gasoline tax from 3c to 5c 

per gallon. The Association is convinced that the in- 

creased revenues are necessary to rebuild and maintain 
our Illinois highway system. The Illinois highway system 
has deteriorated and thousands of miles must be rebuilt or 
repaired. 

The Illinois Highway and Traffic Problems Commission 
after a detailed study found that of the total of 10,460 miles 
of state highways, 2,380 miles were in need of immediate 
improvement and had no effective service life whatever re- 
maining. More than one-half of our present state highway 
system is deficient. 

Of the more than 18,000 miles of county roads, the Com- 
mission reported that 11,462 miles, or 62.5 per cent, were in 
need of immediate improvement and more than three-fourths 
of the county system is deficient. Of the more than 75,000 
miles of local township and road district roads, 44,400 miles 
were found to be currently deficient and an additional 11,760 
miles of these local roads have a remaining service life of 
from one to ten years. 


4 


There are a number of reasons for the deterioration of 
our highways. More than one-third of our state highways 
are more than 25 years old. With ordinary use, many of 
them would be obsolete and in need of reconstruction. How- 
ever, these roads have been subjected to gross weights far in 
excess of the maximum weights for which they were designed. 

Almost half of our state highway mileage was built at 
a time when the maximum gross vehicle load was 40,000 
pounds. Gross weight limits have been increased to 18,000 
pounds per axle and to 72,000 pounds overall. Even with 
these limits, checks made by the highway authorities indicate 
that almost one-fourth of the truck and trailer type vehicles 
have been overloaded. Until recent months no serious, 
sustained effort has been made to enforce the weight limits. 
Commercial interests have been permitted to carry gross 
overloads and to destroy our system of state highways con- 
structed at public expense. 

Construction costs are greater too. Due to the general 
increase in the price level, it would cost from two-thirds to 
three-fourths more to construct the same type of road today 
than during the early 1920s. Due to the higher construction 
standards necessary to carry the much heavier weights, costs 
are even further increased. Also to provide greater safety, 
many of the roads are now 22 feet for a double lane pave- 
ment rather than the 18 feet or less, in width, of the earlier 
roads. 

Illinois taxpayers must provide the funds necessary to 
rebuild and maintain our highways. While there is federal 


- aid for highways, the federal aid is not a large percentage 


of our total need. The Illinois Agricultural Association 
believes that highway users should in large part provide 
these state funds. All highway users must contribute. The 
increased gasoline tax seems to provide a fair apportionment 
of this cost among highway users. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association favored the alloca- 
tion of gasoline tax funds thus: 37 1/2 percent to the state, 
25 percent to counties, 25 percent to cities, and 12 1/2 percent 
to local roads. The present tax of 3c, of course, is dis- 
tributed one-third to the state, one-third to the counties, and 
one-third to the cities. 

The state needs substantially increased revenues to pro- 
vide for the heavy costs of rebuilding, repairing and main- 
taining the roads and bridges of our primary system. Coun- 
ties and cities too need additional revenue to meet increased 
construction costs. Townships and road districts, with 75,853 
miles of the 104,634 miles of roads outside cities in the state, 
certainly are entitled to 121/2 per cent of gasoline tax 
revenues. Local property taxes should provide a portion of 
the funds for building and maintaining these roads but local 
property taxes for this purpose are already very heavy. In 
1945 the townships and road districts, with approximately 
only one-fourth the total assessed valuation of the state, 
levied $11,085,649 for road purposes (they also issued about 
$6,000,000 in highway bonds). In that year counties with 
four times greater assessed valuation levied $5,944,296 for 
road and bridge purposes and cities levied $6,869,101 for 
streets. Local road and bridge taxes cannot be increased to 
provide the funds necessary for these roads. 

The state should contribute to the cost of building and 
maintaining local roads. These local roads serve all interests 
of the state and not merely farm people. The consumer of 
dairy products, livestock or grain is interested along with 
the farmer in the rapid and economical transportation of 
farm products. The public generally and not merely the 
farmer is interested in roads for school bus and mail routes. 
The allocation of a portion of the gasoline tax for these roads 
would provide a permanent source of revenue and make 
possible a long-range program of improvement of these 
local roads. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Why We Oppose 
The Brannan Plan 


American Farm Bureau Board 
Lists Six Reasons and Turns 
Thumbs Down on ‘Trial Run’ 


HE American Farm Bureau Federation is “vigorously 

and unanimously opposed to any trial run of the Bran- 

nan Farm Plan.” This was the announcement made 

after a recent meeting of the AFBF board of directors. 

Stated simply the Brannan plan would maintain high 

farm prices and at the same time guarantee consumers cheap 
food. The taxpayers would foot the bill for the difference. 

In opposing the Brannan plan, the AFBF board of direc- 
tors recommended that Congress perfect agricultural legisla- 
tion already on the books and suggested amendments to the 
Agricultural Act of 1948. The AFBF board feels that the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 providing for flexible support 
prices should be given a chance first. 

The AFBF board opposes the Brannan plan for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The farmer’s only hope for a fair income would de- 
pend on government handouts from annual appropriations 
by Congress. 

2. The cost of the program would be staggering. There 
is no possibility of getting appropriations large enough to 
pay the cost. There is no good reason why the government 
should pay part of the grocery bill of every citizen. 

3. Price goals of the plan are so high as to assure con- 
tinous and rigid controls over production and marketing. 

4. The plan, which promises high per-unit returns, 
cheap food, and moderate tax cost, would actually result in 
low farm prices and high food costs when the inevitable and 
excessive tax costs are included. 

5. The plan discards the fair-exchange concept of parity 
which has been the basis of farm programs since 1933, and 
substitutes therefor a new and untried concept which might 
conceivably result in unsatisfactory farm income as the dis- 
locations of war recede into the past. 

6. The unusual procedure employed in creating this 
plan and presenting it to the public has had the effect of 
throwing the farm problem into the partisan political arena, 
a situation which we deplore and condemn. 

It is our intention to continue to work aggressively for 
a farm program which will best serve agriculture regardless 
of partisan politics. In the future, as in the past, sound farm 
legislation will depend on the best efforts of both political 
parties. 

At the same time the AFBF board recommended that the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 be amended to provide: 

That the loan rate on cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, and 
rice be changed to 75 to 90 per cent of parity whenever mar- 
keting quotas and acreage allotments are in effect, instead of 
72 to 90 per cent as the law now stands. 

And that whenever acreage allotments or marketing 
quotas are in effect the support schedule for corn, wheat, and 
rice provide a 90 per cent of parity support for a supply of 
102 per cent of normal or less and that this schedule be grad- 
uated downward for supplies greater than 102 per cent of 
normal to a loan rate of 75 per cent of parity when the sup- 
ply is greater than 130 per cent of normal. 
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NO, THANKS / 
TLL JUST KEEP ON 


As the Record goes to press debate has started in the 
House on the farm program. Informed Washington sources 
predict that the Brannan plan trial run on three commodities 
will pass the House but will be blocked by the Senate. 


Failure of an Experiment 


ITH the rise of socialism and communism, and the 

encroaching inroads of government bureaucracy which 

many Farm Bureau leaders have watched with concern, 

it is interesting to read the following excerpts from 

Governor Bradford’s own history of the Plymouth Bay 
Colony over which he presided. You may draw your own 
conclusions. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed they established a 
communist system. Everyone worked for the common good. 
But there never seemed to be enough food for all. A vicious 
circle started. There wasn’t enough food so the men were too 
weak to produce more food so there wasn’t enough food and 
so on. 

Gov. Bradford decided something had to be done. Fol- 
lowing are his own words: 

“So the colonists begane to thinke how they might raise 
as much corne as they could, and obtaine a beter crope than 
they had done, that they might not still thus languish in 
miserie.” At length (in 1623) after much debate of things, 
the governor (with the advise of the cheefest amongest them) 
gave way that they should set corne every man for his owne 
perticules, and in that regard trust to them selves . . . And 
so assigned to every family a parcell of land... . 

“This had very good success; for it made all hands very 
industrious. so as much more corne was planted than other 
waise would have bene by any means the governor or any 
other could use, and saved him a great deall of trouble, and 
gave farr better contente. 

“The women now wente willingly into the feild, and 

(Continued on page 24) 


REPORT 


FROM SPRINGEIELD 


ARMERS will be interested in the 
record of the 66th Illinois General 
Assembly as it applies to agricul- 
ture in particular. 

The increase in the gasoline tax 
and increased state aid to schools, two 
of the most controversial proposals 
considered by Illinois lawmakers during 
the recent session, are dealt with in 
greater detail elsewhere in this issue of 
the IAA RECORD. 

Action on a few of the other impor- 
tant bills affecting farmers are listed he- 
low. Many bills relating to taxes, motor 
vehicles, insurance, schools, drainage, 
highways and other questions of interest 
to rural people were considered. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association took 
some position on them or submitted 
amendments which it believed were in 
the best interests of agriculture. 

During the session 1,821 bills were 
introduced. , Of these a reported 829 
passed of which 301 were senate bills 
and 528 House bills. This is more than 
have been passed at previous sessions. 
However, many of the bills made only 
minor changes in existing laws. 

This report covers only legislative 
action. The bills go to the governor 
for his consideration. 

The 66th General Assembly was char- 
acterized by more than the usual 


amount of lethargy and inaction during 
the early days of the session. Very 
little was accomplished on legislation 
action during the first three months. 
This may have been caused by the 
change in administration which re- 
quired some time for reorganization. 


Highway Legislation other than the. 
increase in the gas tax: The following 
bills recommended by the Illinois High- 


’ way and Traffic Problems Commission 


passed. 

(a) Authorized the highway depart- 
ment to standardize traffic control de- 
vices. (b) Directed that a continuous 
program for enforcement of truck 
weight limits be carried on. (c) Limited 
the height of trucks and buses to 13 1/2 
feet. (d) Increased the driver’s license 
fee from 50 cents for three years to $1. 
(e) Required excess weight on over- 
loaded trucks to be removed and in- 
creased penalties for overweight. (f) 
Authorized the classification of streets 
and highways and required highway 
authorities to adopt and publish their 
program for highway improvement. 
(g) Clarified the law on consolidation 
of townships for road purposes. (h) 
Prohibited the installation of television 
screens in motor vehicles. 


IAA authorities recommended that 
legislation permitting townships to con- 
solidate for road purposes be carefully 
considered in many townships. Town- 
ships can be consolidated for road ad- 
ministration purposes and districts large 
enough to be efficient can be set up 
without loss of local control under this 
legislation. 

School Legislation other than the 
state aid to schools bill: A number of 
the recommendations of the governor’s 
commission were adopted. These in- 
cluded: 

(a) Permitted school boards which 
have made their 1948 levy to make a 
supplemental levy, if necessary, to meet 
the qualifying rate. (b) Created a 
commission to study state aid and 
school reorganization problems. (c) 
Required the transportation of high 
school pupils and required that all non- 
high school territory be abolished by 
July 1, 1953. (d) Provided that any 
school district which fails to maintain 
a school for two consecutive years after 
June, 1949 be abolished. (e) Required 
that high schools have a minimum av- 
erage of 15 students per grade after 
June 30, 1953. (f) Authorized school 
districts to carry insurance on their 
school buses. 

Six other bills relating to schools, 
four of which were opposed by the IAA, 
were defeated. The four bills opposed 
by the IAA were one authorizing junior 
colleges, a second authorizing nursery 
schools to be paid for with school 
funds, a third reducing the minimum 
population requirements for a com- 
munity unit district from 2,000 to 1,000 
and a fourth increasing the requirement 
from 2,000 to 3,000. 

A fifth bill favored by the IAA re- 
quired petitions for community unit dis- 
tricts to be submitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for his 
recommendations as to the feasibility of 
the district and required him to estimate 
the local tax rates required to carry on 
the proposed district. It did not pass. 

The law with respect to organization 
of community unit districts was changed 
to require 200 instead of 100 names on 
a petition; to require that the names be 
obtained from at least three fourths of 
the school districts or parts of districts 
involved; to require that the territory 
be compact and contiguous, and to pro- 
vide for review by the courts of the ac- 
tion of the county superintendent in 
approving a petition for the calling of 
an election to organize a community 
unit district. 

Veterinary College—The bill appro- 
priating funds for the University of 
Illinois Veterinary College building 
passed. The IAA secured an amend- 
ment to this bill making the appropria- 
tion from the general fund rather than 
from the agricultural premium fund. 
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Home Economics Building—A bill 
appropriating funds for a home 
economics building at the University of 
Illinois failed to pass. The appropria- 
tion was not recommended by Uni- 
versity authorities and was not in the 
state administration budget. 

Daylight Saving Time—The bill out- 
lawing daylight saving time was not 
called for passage in the House where 
it was introduced. The bill was ad- 
vanced to third reading (passage stage) 
on May 17 but was not finally acted 
upon. 

4-H Premium Fund—Both houses 
passed the bill increasing the state con- 
tribution from $2.20 to $3.00 per mem- 
ber for boys’ club work and from $1.20 
to $1.50 per member for girls’ club 
work and removing the maximum limi- 
tation per county. 

Supervisor of Assessments—The bill 
providing for the creation of the office 
of county supervisor of assessments in 
each county other than Cook and St. 
Clair passed. Township assessors will 
be elected as usual. The county super- 
visor of assessments is to be appointed 
by the county board. His salary is to 
be paid by the state. The county super- 
visor of assessments will equalize 
assessments between townships and will 
act as clerk of the board of review. 
The IAA did not oppose this bill. 

Bang’s Disease—The bill amending 
the Bang’s disease law licensing labora- 
tories making tests for brucellosis and 
changing the requirements with refer- 
ence to importing cattle passed. Under 
the amendment, female cattle for feed- 
ing purposes may be imported and held 
on the farm for feeding and grazing 
purposes only under quarantine. If 
they are sold except for slaughter they 
are required to be tested in the same 
way as native cattle. The bill making 
a similar change in the community sales 
barn law, failed to pass. The IAA sup- 
ported these bills. 

Oleomargarine—The bill permitting 
the sale of colored oleomargarine in the 
state was defeated. The IAA opposed 
this bill on the grounds that there was 
not sufficient provision made for iden- 
tification of oleomargarine. 

Milk Pasteurization—The bill requir- 
ing the pasteurization of all milk and 
the bill requiring the pasteurization of 
all milk other than certified raw milk 
and Grade A raw milk both were de- 
feated. The IAA proposed certain 
amendments to these bills which were 
adopted. After the amendments were 
adopted the IAA did not oppose them 
further. 

Fur Farming—The bills declaring 
fur farming to be an agricultural pur- 
suit and making it possible to organize 
fur marketing cooperative passed. The 
IAA sponsored these bills. 
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Front Cover 
| WENTY-SIXTH in our series 


of historic and picturesque 

covers is a view of the lodge 
at White Pines State Park in 
Ogle county. This is one of the 
most beautiful parks in Illinois 
(See picture on your Farm Bureau 
calendar). The park is noted for 
its southernmost stand of white 
pine in the Midwest, some of 
which measure 2 1/2 feet in di- 
ameter and stand 100 feet high. 


Airplane Insurance—The bill passed 
requiring airplane pilots causing dam- 
age to show proof of financial responsi- 
bilities before they may continue to fly. 
In effect, it should result in most pilots 
carrying insurance. 


Open Season on Foxes—The bill pro- 
viding a year-around open season on 
foxes in the southern zone passed. 
Farmers in the southern zone reported 
that foxes are numerous and a nuisance. 
Approval of this bill will give us a 
year-around open season on_ foxes 
throughout the state. The IAA sup- 
ported this bill. 


Fire Protection Districts—Biils were 
passed to validate the organization of 
fire protection districts. The validity 


Illinois Farm Adviser 
Sent on Government 
Mission to Greece 


jy returning from south- 
eastern Europe and the Middle 
East often have said there is nothing 
wrong with agricul- 
ture there that a 
few good Ameri- 
can farm advisers 
couldn’t cure. Per- 
haps it is not quite 
that simple, but one 
of our own Illinois 
farm advisers is 
now in the process 
of finding out. 

He is Charles E. 
Yale of Lee County 
in northern I]linois. 
Chuck, as he is familiarly known to 
farmers far and wide, is now in Greece 
where he was sent by the federal gov- 
ernment as an agricultural extension 
specialist to the Greek government. 

Last December, N. E. Christodoulou, 


Charles E. Yale 
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of these districts had been questioned 
in court. The IAA supported this 
legislation. 

Hospital Authorities—The bill au- 
thorizing the creation of hospital au- 
thority districts to provide and maintain 
hospitals, passed. The IAA proposed 
certain amendments which were adopted. 

Constitutional Convention—The leg- 
islature failed to adopt a resolution 
submitting the question of calling a 
Constitutional Convention to the voters 
in 1950. The IAA did not take an ac- 
tive position of this question. The 
legislature did adopt a resolution sub- 
mitting a Gateway amendment of the 
constitution to the voters. This will be 
voted on in November 1950, The IAA 


favors the Gateway amendment. 


director and minister of agriculture in 
Greece, visited the Lee County Farm 
Bureau offices at Amboy. He visited 
several farms and was much impressed 
by Yale’s knowledge of farming and 
his explanation of the extension pro- 
gram. 

When the U. S. informed Greece that 
it planned to send an agricultural 
extension specialist to help organize an 
extension program in Greece, Christo- 
doulou asked Washington to send Farm 
Adviser Yale. He was given a six 
months leave of absence from his job 
and left for Greece the middle of July. 


Yale said he hoped to acquaint Greek 
farmers with American methods in an 
effort to increase production. 


He was accompanied by Mrs. Yale 
who plans to live in Athens. Yale 
taught vocational agriculture at Men- 
dota in 1921 and went to Lee county 
as farm adviser in 1925. The Yales 
have two sons, Charles Jr., a physicist 
in Cleveland, and Don, an ensign in 
the U. S. navy air force stationed at 
Whidby Island, Wash. 


OUTHERN ILLINOIS folks have 

good reason to claim that their 

newly dedicated 4-H club camp on 

West Frankfort city lake in Frank- 

lin county is the most beautiful in 
the state. They naturally will receive 
challenges from other areas where three 
other Illinois 4-H camps are located, 
but such counter claims are to be ex- 
pected. 

The Southern Illinois camp which 
will serve 28 counties in the area is 
located on a 100-acre site overlooking 
a fine lake, and it has many natural 
features which can be developed in a 
long-term program. For example, jut- 
ting into the lake opposite the camp 
site is a body of land of from 10 to 
15 acres called Inspiration Point. Plans 
call for building a bridge from the 
camp site over to this point. Of course, 
such improvements cannot be under- 
taken until the main essentials of a 
good camp have been attained. 


Modern Dining Hall 


A modern dining hall and kitchen 
84 feet long and 34 feet wide was com- 
pleted in time for the first camping 
period in July. Built on the highest 
point of the camp site, wide windows of 
the dining hall permit full view of the 
lake below. When fully equipped, the 
building will represent an investment 
of more than $30,000. 

On either side of the dining hall, 
ample space has been cleared for sep- 
arate boys and girls camping areas. 
It is contemplated that at some time 
in the future, sleeping cabins will be 


built in th areas to replace tents 
used at the ee time. : 


Some 200 farm boys and girls en- 
rolled in the first of the four camping 
periods in July. The camping periods 
are of four days each. 


A Cooperative Project 


Establishment of the Southern IIli- 
nois 4-H camp was truly a cooperative 
project with city and rural groups 
working together as a_well-matched 
team. The Kiwanis, Lions, Veterans 
Club, Rotary, and Elks clubs of West 
Frankfort and the Chamber of Com- 
merce gave 25 acres of the land for the 
camp site, and supplied funds for a 
well, power line, and roads into the 
camp. At the dedication ceremony late 


in June the Chamber of Commerce * 


secretary, Lewis Boner, pledged the 
support of his group and the service 
clubs to raise $2,000 more in funds to 
complete the equipment of the dining 
hall so that it can be used the year 
around. 

The counties to be served by the 
camp have been active in fund raising 
drives with Jackson county leading in 
the first of July with approximately 
$5,000. Saline county was another 
high contributor with $2,200. Approxi- 
mately $7,742 was received from coun- 
ties at the dedication ceremonies on 
June 25. 

One of the main ideas behind the 
camp is to make it one of the best rural 
area recreation spots in the state. It is 
contemplated that some day the camp 


By CRESTON FOSTER 
Editor, IAA RECORD 


More than 150 persons from 

many of the 27 Southern Ilil- 

nols counties served by the 

camp participate in dedication 

ceremony in front of dining 
hall. 


Establishment of 
the Southern IIli- 
nois 4-H Club 
Camp Was a Truly 
Cooperative Project 
With City and Ru- 
ral Groups Work- 
ing Together as a 
Well-Matched 


Team 


may even be used for agricultural 
leaders’ conferences or any other simi- 
lar event. 


Counties to be served by the camp 
are: Randolph, Saline, Johnson, Union, 
Jackson, Pope, Hardin, Clinton, Perry, 
Wayne, White, Franklin, Williamson, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Gallatin, Massac, 
Pulaski, Alexander, St. Clair, Wash- 
ington, Monroe, Bond, Marion, Clay, 
Richland, Wabash, and Edwards. 

The Southern Illinois camp is one 
of the four in the 4-H camping program 
of Illinois. This program got started 
in 1946 when Robert Allerton donated 
250 acres of land in Piatt county along 
the Sangamon river. This camp is 
known as Memorial camp. With this 
one as a starter, the state was divided 
into four districts to complete the pic- 
ture for Illinois. 


Trips For All 


Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see, a 75-acre 
tract along Rock Creek in Kankakee 
county is the site of the northern district 
4-H camp. This land was donated by 
the power and light companies serving 
northern Illinois. Camping operations 
have been under way here since the 
summer of 1946. 


For the western district camp, a 70- 
acre site has been leased on the shores 
of Lake Jacksonville in Morgan county. 


Goal of the Illinois 4-H campin 
program is to give every 4-H boy saa 
girl in the state an opportunity to at- 
tend summer camp. When that goal 
is reached more than 50,000 Illinois 
rural young people will have a place 
to camp each year. 
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Impressive Ceremonies are Held at West Frankfort 


Approximately 100 acres are included 
in the Southern Illinois 4-H club camp 
site on Lake West Frankfort, Franklin 
county. Dining hall and kitchen in fore- 
ground was roofed first week in July. 
This aerial picture gives a panoramic 
view of the grounds and lake. 
(West Frankfort American Photo.) 


Youngsters test out 
the water from the 
mew dock of the 4-H 
camp. This will be 
the swimming and 
boating area. It is 
close to the main 
bulidings of the camp. 
The water is shallow 
fo the end of the 
dock. 
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Picture at left shows girl’s camping area 
where cabins eventually will be built. 
(Bottom left) More than $7,700 in contri- 
butions were received for the camp at the 
dedication ceremonies. (Bottom right) 
Reciting the 4-H pledge, left to right, are: 
Frank Mynard, U. of 1.; Miss Jeannette 
Dean, Jackson county home adviser; H. W. 
Gilbert and W. C. Root, both from U. of 1.7 
Donald Lee, Jefferson farm adviser; Miss 
Myra Robinson, president, Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation. Af microphone is Mrs. 
Evelyn Weger, Franklin youth assistant, and 
at her right is Miss Helen Garrison, Jefter- 
son youth assistant. 


OUTHERN TLELEINOILS folks have 
eood reason to claim that their 
newly dedicated 1-H club camp on 
West Frankfort city lake in Frank- 


lin county is the most beautiful in 


the state. They naturally will receive 
challenges from other areas where three 
other Tlinois 4-H camps are located, 
but such counter claims are to be ex- 
pected 

The Southern Tlnois camp which 
will serve 26 counties in the area is 
located on a ]OO0-acre site overlooking 
a fine Jake. and it has many natural 
features which can be developed in a 
long-term program. For example. jut- 
ting into the lake opposite the camp 
site is a body of land of from 10 to 
15 acres called Inspiration Point. Plans 
call for building a bridge from the 
camp site over to this point. Of course. 
such improvements cannot be under- 
taken until the main essentials of a 
good camp have heen attained. 


Modern Dining Hall 


A modern dinine hall and kitehen 
Bt feet lone and 31 feet wide was com 
pleted in time for the first) camping 
period in July. Built on the highest 
point of the camp site. wide windows of 
the dining hall permit full view of the 
lake below. When fully equipped, the 
building will represent an investment 
of more than $30,000. 

On either side of the dining hall. 
ample space has been cleared for sep- 
arate boys and girls camping areas. 
It is contemplated that at some time 
in the future. sleeping cabins will be 
built in these areas to replace tents 
used at the present time. 
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Some 200 farm boys and girls en- 
rolled in the first of the four camping 
periods in July. The camping periods 
are of four days each. 


A Cooperative Project 


Establishment of the Southern Illi- 
nois +H camp was truly a cooperative 
project with city and rural groups 
working together as a well-matched 
team. The Kiwanis. Lions. Veterans 
Club. Rotary. and Elks clubs of West 
Frankfort and the Chamber of Com- 
merce gave 25 acres of the land for the 
camp site. and supplied funds for a 
well. power line. and roads into the 
camp. At the dedication ceremony late 
in’ June the Chamber of Commerce 
secretary. Lewis Boner. pledged the 
support of his group and the service 
clubs to raise $2.000 more in funds to 
complete the equipment of the dining 
hall so that it ean be used the vear 
around. ; 

The counties to be served bv. the 
camp have been active in fund raising 
drives with Jackson county leading in 
the first of July with approximately 
85.000. Saline county was another 
high contributor with $2.200. Approxi- 


mately 87.712 was received from coun- 
ties at the dedication ceremonies on 
June 25 


One of the main ideas behind the 
camp is to make it one of the best rural 
area recreation spots in the state. It is 
contemplated that some day the camp 


By CRESTON FOSTER 


Editor, IAA RECORD 


More than 150 persons from 

many of the 27 Southern Ilil- 

nois counties served by the 

camp participate in dedication 

ceremony in front of dining 
hall. 


Establishment of 
the Southern IIli- 
nois 4-H Club 
Camp Was a Truly 
Cooperative Project 
With City and Ru- 
ral Groups Work- 
ing Together as a 
Well-Matched 


Team 


may even be used for agricultural 
leaders’ conferences or any other simi- 
lar event. 

Counties to be served by the camp 
are: Randolph. Saline. Johnson, Union, 
Jackson. Pope, Hardin, Clinton, Perry, 
Wayne. White. Franklin. Williamson, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Gallatin. Massac, 
Pulaski. Alexander. St. Clair. Wash- 
ington. Monroe, Bond. Marion, Clay, 
Richland. Wabash. and Edwards. 

The Southern Illinois camp is one 
of the four in the 1-H camping program 
of Illinois. This program got started 
in 1916 when Robert Allerton donated 
250 acres of land in Piatt county along 
the Sangamon river. This camp is 
known as Memorial camp. With this 
one as a starter. the state was divided 
into four districts to complete the pic- 
ture for Illinois. 


Trips For All 


Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see. a 75-acre 
tract along Rock Creek in Kankakee 
county is the site of the northern district 
1-H camp. This land was donated by 
the power and light companies serving 
northern []linois. Camping operations 
have been under way here since the 
summer of 1916, 

For the western district camp, a 70- 
acre site has been leased on the shores 
of Lake Jacksonville in Morgan county. 

Goal of the Illinois 4-H camping 
program is to give every 4-H boy and 
girl in the state an opportunity to at- 
tend summer camp. When that goal 
is reached more than 50.000 Illinois 
rural young people will have a place 
to camp each year. 
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Impressive Ceremonies are Held at West Frankfort 


Approximately 100 acres are included 
in the Southern Illinois 4-H club camp 
site on Lake West Frankfort, Franklin 
county. Dining hall and kitchen in fore- 
ground was roofed first week in July. 
This aerial picture gives a panoramic 
view of the grounds and lake. 
(West Frankfort American Photo.) 


Picture at left shows girl's camping area 
where cabins eventually will be built. 
(Bottom left) More than $7,700 in contri- 
butions were received for the camp aft the 
dedication ceremonies. (Bottom right) 
Reciting the 4-H pledge, left to right, are: 
Frank Mynard, U. of I.; Miss Jeannette 
Dean, Jackson county home adviser; H. W. 
Gilbert and W. C. Root, both from U. of I.; 
Donald Lee, Jefferson farm adviser; Miss 
Myra Robinson, president, Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation. At microphone is Mrs. 
Evelyn Weger, Franklin youth assistant, and 
at her right is Miss Helen Garrison, Jeffer- 
son youth assistant. 


Youngsters test out 
the water from the 
mew dock of the 4-H 
camp. This will be 
the swimming and 
boating area. It is 
close to the main 
bulidings of the camp. 
The water is shallow 
fo the end of the 
dock. 
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RE you all set folks! You know 
this is the month of the 10th 
annual [Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival. . . . Thursday and Fri- 
day, August 25 and 26, to be 
exact. Again it will be held on the 
campus of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

Make plans now to attend this great 
rural sports and music pageant. Load 
up the family in the old car. Bring a 
picnic basket if you like. Better still, 
why not plan on taking part in some 
event? You say your joints creak? 
Well, how about checkers, hog-calling, 
or shuffleboard? 

There’s something for every member 
of the family, including grandma, and 
you don’t have to strain a ligament. 
Stop in at the Farm Bureau office the 
first chance you get and tell them what 
you want to do. 

Every person who enters an event 
piles up points for his county. Partici- 
pation points are awarded all entrants. 

Then if you win, take second, or third 
place you get additional points. It’s 
that easy. Get in there now and fight 
for your county. 

The Sports Festival was set up as a 
two-day period of fun, sportsmanship, 
and good clean play for Illinois farmers 
and their families. So let’s make it 
the biggest and best festival on record. 
Join the fun. 

On hand to greet and entertain you 
during the fun-packed two-day event 
will be radio stars, orchestras for the 
big swing and barn dance jamborees, 
the Illinois Rural Chorus with 300 


10 


Are You 


READY? 


SPORTS FESTIVAL 


This is the Month of Illinois’ Great Rural 


mixed voices, plus 4,500 rural athletes 
competing in baseball, softball, track, 
tug o’war, shuffleboard, swimming, 
woodchopping, hog-calling, tennis, ping 
pong, shuffleboard, dart throwing, 
checkers, 4-H tumbling, 4-H physical 
fitness, clock golf, chair quoits, dart 
throwing, and horseshoe pitching. WLS 
will broadcast the Dinner Bell Hour 
from the Sports Festival. 

Added to this is a dazzling folk festi- 
val which will find hundreds competing 
in such classes as barber shop quartets, 
song leaders, county choruses, family 
singers, 4-H choruses, adult singers, 
junior singers, instrumental 
novelty and rhythm bands, square 
dance bands, acrobatic and tap dancers. 
dialogues, skits and stunts, and folk and 
square dancers. 

This may be the last year that the 
folk festival will be held in conjunction 
with the Sports Festival. Starting late 
next winter it will possibly be held in 
connection with Farm and Home Week 
at the University. This move if made 
will be because it is difficult to perform 
when the weather is hot. 

The big Thursday night program of 
music, dancing, and_ entertainment 
promises to be the best yet according to 
I. E. Parett of the IAA and Mary Mc- 
Kee of the University, who are in 
charge of the program. The three-ring 
event will be held as usual with modern 
dancing for those who like it that way, 
square and folk dancing for those who 
like the graceful dances of years ago, 
and the program of music and dancing 
in front of the Auditorium for those 


groups, © 


who want to sit and watch. 

Roy P. Johnson, IAA director of 
special services, estimates that close to 
650 softball teams have been playing 
preliminary to the Sports Festival 
finals. Of the 650 teams about 155 
will survive district play to compete 
in the Sports Festival finals. 

All of last year’s winners will be back 
to defend their titles this year. They 
are: St. Clair, Adult county league; De- 
Kalb, all county; Coles, Rural Youth; 
Vermilion, age 35 and over; Livings- 
ton, boys’ 4-H; Winncbago, girls’ 4-H; 
and DeKalb, girls’ open. Twenty base- 
ball teams will play in district tourna- 
ments to earn the right to play at Cham- 
paign. The champion Will county team 
will be on hand to defend their title. 


This year 15 of the 16 district tug- 
o’war finals are being held in connec- 
tion with county fairs. The 16 winners 
will compete at Champaign. Following 
are the districts, county fairs, towns, 
and dates when they will be or have 
been held: (1) Winnebago, Rockford, 
Aug. 11; (2) Kane, Elgin, Aug. 4; 
(3) Bureau, Princeton, Aug. 4; (4) 
Henderson, Stronghurst, Aug. 4; (5) 
Livingston, Pontiac, Aug. 10; (6) Kan- 
kakee, Kankakee Aug. 9; (7) Adams. 
Mendon, Aug. 8; (8) Logan, Lincoln, 
Aug. 11; (9) Champaign, Urbana, July 
25; (10) Madison, Highland, Aug. 6; 
(11) Fayette, Brownstown, Aug. 5; 
(12) Edgar, Paris, July 27; (13) 
Randolph, Sparta, Aug. 4; (14) Wayne. 
Fairfield, Aug. 9; (15) McLeansboro in 


(Continued on page 24) 
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HEALTHY SOWS and 
LOTS of PIGS — 


with 
BLUE SEAL 
PIG and SOW 
SUPPLEMENT 


A favorable corn-hog ratio points to good mar- 
ket conditions for fall and winter pigs. 


Ne 
al: ~ es Ses one 


BETTER CONDITION of the brood sow prior to farrowing 


The amount of profit at market time depends 
to a great extent upon the kind of feed used. 


BLUE SEAL PIG and 
SOW SUPPLEMENT 


Carries high levels of concentrated vitamin 


of sources, plus high quality proteins and minerals. 

to The outstanding qualities of this feed will aid: 

ng 

al } 1. The condition of the sow at farrowing 

S) ; and her performance during lactation. 

t i 

: 2. The number of pigs farrowed alive. 

ck 3. The health and strength of the pigs ai a 

2 | farrowed. : Se “ a2 

h; 4. The number of pigs weaned. 5: — ree 5 

S- LARGER, STRONGER Litters of fast developing pigs 

1; 

e- 

a- * 

n- : BIG LITTERS REDUCE COSTS In 1946, the overage swine producer weaned 6.4 

ad Pigs per ed ata re . $9.57 per eee 
‘ COST PER LIVE PIG FARROWED NO. OF PIGS SAVED | COST PER PIG WEANED | be", cuctu'it we were able to save jest one more 

g- 5 pig per litter through better feeding, management 

a and disease control. 
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n- * Also available in Service Brand Feed 

Ss, 

fd Blue Seal Feeds Are Distributed by 

, 

FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 

: | affiliated with ILINOIS FARM SUPPLY 

ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY « CHICAGO caine 
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RE you all set folks! You know 
this is the month of the 10th 
annual Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival. . Thursday and Fri- 
day. August 25 and 26. to he 
exact. Again it will be held on the 
campus of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

Make plans now to attend this great 
rural sports and music pageant. Load 
up the family in the old car. Bring a 
picnic basket if you like. Better still, 
why not plan on taking part in some 
event? You say your joints creak? 
Well, how about checkers, hog-calling, 
or shuffleboard ? 

There's something for every member 
of the family. including grandma, and 
you don’t have to strain a ligament. 
Stop in at the Farm Bureau office the 
first chance you get and tell them what 
you want to do. 

Every person who enters an event 
piles up points for his county. Partici- 
pation points are awarded all entrants. 

Then if you win. take second. or third 
place you get additional points. It’s 
that easy. Get in there now and fight 
for your county. 

The Sports Festival was set up as a 
two-day period of fun, sportsmanship, 
and good clean play for Illinois farmers 
and their families. So let’s make it 
the biggest and best festival on record. 
Join the fun. 

On hand to greet and entertain you 
during the fun-packed two-day event 
will be radio stars, orchestras for the 
big swing and barn dance jamborees, 
the Illinois Rural Chorus with 300 
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SPORTS FESTIVAL 


mixed voices. plus 4500 rural athletes 
competing in baseball. softball. track. 
tug owar. shuffleboard, swimming. 
woodchopping. hog-calling, tennis, ping 
pong. shuffleboard. dart — throwing, 
checkers. J-H tumbling. 1-H physical 
fitness. clock golf. chair quoits. dart 
throwing. and horseshoe pitching. WLS 
will broadcast the Dinner Bell) Hour 
from the Sports Festival. 

Added to this is a dazzling folk festi- 
val which will find hundreds competing 
in such classes as barber shop quartets. 
song leaders, county choruses, family 
singers. 4-H choruses. adult singers. 
junior singers, instrumental groups. 
novelty and = rhythm bands. square 
dance bands. acrobatic and tap dancers. 
dialogues. skits and stunts. and folk and 
square dancers. 

This may be the last year that the 
folk festival will be held in conjunction 
with the Sports Festival. Starting late 
next winter it will possibly be held in 
connection with Farm and Home Week 
at the University. This move if made 
will be because it is difficult to perform 
when the weather is hot. 

The big Thursday night program of 
music. dancing. and entertainment 
promises to be the best vet according to 
I. E. Parett of the IAA and Mary Me- 
Kee of the University. who are in 
charge of the program. The three-ring 
event will be held as usual with modern 
dancing for those who like it that way. 
square and folk dancing for those who 
like the garaceful dances of years ago. 
and the program of music and dancing 
in front of the Auditorium for those 


Great Rural 


who want to sit and watch. 


Roy P. Johnson, IAA director of 
special services. estimates that close to 
650 softball teams have been playing 
preliminary to the Sports Festiva! 
finals. Of the 650 teams about 155 
will survive district play to compete 
in the Sports Festival finals. 

All of last year’s winners will be back 
to defend their titles this year. They 
are: St. Clair, Adult county league; De- 
Kalb. all county; Coles. Rural Youth; 
Vermilion. age 35 and over; Livings- 
ton. boys’ 4-H: Winncbago, girls’ 4-H: 
and DeKalb. girls’ open. Twenty base- 
ball teams will play in district tourna- 
ments to earn the right to play at Cham- 
paign. Thee hampion Will county team 
will be on hand to defend their title. 


This year 15 of the 16 district tug- 
owar finals are being held in connec- 
tion with county fairs. The 16 winners 
will compete at Champaign. Following 
are the districts. county fairs, towns. 
and dates when they will be or have 
heen held: (1) Winnebago. Rockford. 
Aug. 11; (2) Kane, Elgin. Aug. 4; 
(3) Bureau. Princeton, Aug. 4; (4) 
Henderson. Stronghurst. Aug. 4; (5) 
Livingston, Pontiac, Aug. 10; (6) Kan- 
kakee. Kankakee Aug. 9; (7) Adams. 
Mendon, Aug. 8; (8) Logan, Lincoln. 
Aug. 11; (9) Champaign, Urbana. July 
25; (10) Madison. Highland. Aug. 6: 
(11) Fayette, Brownstown. Aug. 5: 
(12) Edgar. Paris, July 27; (13) 
Randolph. Sparta. Aug. 4; (14) Wayne. 
Fairfield, Aug. 9; (15) McLeansboro in 
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HEALTHY SOWS and 


with 
BLUE SEAL 
PIG and SOW 
SUPPLEMENT 


A favorable corn-hog ratio points to good mar- 
ket conditions for fall and winter pigs. 


The amount of profit at market time depends 
to a great extent upon the kind of feed used. 


BLUE SEAL PIG and 
SOW SUPPLEMENT © 
Carries high levels of concentrated vitamin 


sources, plus high quality proteins and minerals. 
The outstanding qualities of this feed will aid: 


1. The condition of the sow at farrowing 
and her performance during lactation. 


2. The number of pigs farrowed alive. 


3. The health and strength of the pigs 
farrowed. 


4. The number of pigs weaned. 
LARGER, STRONGER Litters of fast developing pigs 


. {5 Se Bieta Sey yaa s ae gee ; eg oe 
‘B | G L 1 T T ERS > R ED UCE C os T $s ; = In 1946, the average swine producer weaned 6.4 
S : © pigs per sow at a cost of $9.57 per pig. Consider 
how much the overhead was per pig. This could 


COST PER LIVE PIG FARROWED | NO.OF PIGS SAVED | COST PER PIG WEAN en aie oe ae see st one more 
eo Oot == pig per litter through better feeding, management 
$17.92 2 $30.62 peter 
8.96 4 15.31 aS MER. 
5.97 6 10.21 cone 100 L6s.NET aie 
4.48 8 | 7.65 
3.58 | 10 6.12 


* Also available in *Sarvice Brand Feed 


Blue Seal Feeds Are Distributed by oe 
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A steady line of trucks moved to the 
Southern Illinois Grain Company's elevator 
at Benton, Franklin county, during the peak 
of the wheat harvest late in June. 


Southern Grain’s 
New Elevator 


Does 


RECORD 
BUSINESS 


T WAS a hot day and the trucks 

were lined up for quite a way on 

the road leading up to the elevator. 

The wheat harvest was in full swing. 

Some of the farmer truckers were 
comparing yields, but there was no 
complaint about the waiting. Quite the 
contrary. 

“This is one of the greatest services 
we've got. I don’t know how we got 
along without it,” one of the waiting 
truckers said. 

Such is the feeling of the patrons 
of the Southern Illinois Grain Compa- 
ny which has an 18,000 bushel capacity 
elevator at Benton in Franklin county. 
The elevator serves not only Franklin 
but the nearby counties of Jackson, 
Williamson, Saline, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton and Perry. 

On June 23 and 24, the elevator 
handled more grain than during all 
of the wheat season of 1946, the first 
year of operation. More than 30,000 
bushels of wheat were handled on each 
of the two days in June. 

This is the first year of operation for 
the Company’s new elevator structure. 
Previously the Company used the near- 
by Illinois Farm Supply Benton mill 
elevator facilities. 

So far this year, the elevator has 
handled 275,000 bushels of wheat and 
probably will pass the 280,000 bushels 
handled by the company last year. In 
1948 the elevator also handled 220,000 
bushels of soybeans. 

Net profit for Southern Illinois Grain 
Company last year was $12,000, and a 
patronage dividend was paid of two 
cents per bushel. 

Present officers and directors of the 
elevator are Fred Phillips, president; 
Nealy Bryant. vice president; W. C. 
Hobbs, secretary-treasurer; Gilbert Gal- 
loway, Theodore Liberard, Everett 
Lance and Audra Bennett, directors, all 
of Franklin county. All but Liberard 
and Lance were members of the incor- 
porating board. 


Robert Miller, (nearest camera) manager 

of the Southern Illinois Grain Company, and 

O. P. Cravens, elevator manager, were kept 
busy during the peak of harvest. 


# P ee 
1AA Director Albert Webb of Ewing waits 
in line with a truckload of wheat ready to 
unload at the elevator at Benton. He rep- 
resents Southwestern Illinois on IAA board. 


Serum Association Makes 
$5,000 Grant to Fight Disease 


Money Will be Used in Research 
By College of Veterinary Medicine 


NDER the terms of a $5,000 

grant from the Illinois Farm Bu- 

reau Serum Association a_ two- 

way attack on swine brucellosis 

will be launched in September 
by the University of Illinois College 
of Veterinary Medicine. The Illinois 
Farm Bureau Serum Association is an 
affiliate of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

The studies to be made through the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment station 
of. the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture will be aimed at pre- 
vention through vaccination or cure 
through the use of chemicals or anti- 
biotics. President Russell V. McKee 
of the serum association said further 
grants may be expected although the 


present board cannot commit future 
boards of directors. 

The grant was made for the study 
of swine brucellosis in particular but 
for other swine diseases as well. It 
also includes a service to herd owners, 
on request, in the study of any unusual 
swine disease which may arise. 

Brucellosis in swine causes abortion, 
weak pigs, and sterility in sows and 
boars. Sulfonamides, antibiotics, and 
vaccines have been effective in the 
treatment of many diseases of domestic 
animals but no cure has been found for 
swine brucellosis. A 

Swine brucellosis costs Illinois farm- 
ers millions of dollars annually and is 
also a common source of undulant fever 
in humans. 
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Robert Herriott, left, Champaign county, is the new president of 

James Gifford, center, 

Kane county, is the new secretary-treasurer, and James Turner, 
Boone, right, is state reporter. 


Name Illinois 
Ntar Farmer 


State FFA Elects Officers For 1949-50 
At Annual Meeting in Champaign 


the Illinois Future Farmers of America. 


UNIVERSITY of [Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture student from 
Champaign county is the new 
president of the Illinois Future 
Farmers of America. He is 
Robert Herriott who 
served as secretary- 
treasurer of the 
state FFA during 
the past year. Her- 
riott was vice presi- 
dent of section 13 
of the FFA in 1947 
and earlier this 
year was named 
president of the 
Champaign county 

Merle Miller 4-H club federa- 

tion. 

Election of the Champaign county 
youth to the presidency of the Illinois 
FFA came at the closing sessions of the 
21st convention of the organization on 
the U. of I. campus late in June. 

James Gifford, Jr., Kane county, a 
high school junior, was elected state 


secretary-treasurer and James L. Turn- 
er, Boone county, was named state re- 
porter. 

Elected to receive the distinctive title 
of Star State Farmer of Illinois at the 
convention was Merle Miller of DeWitt 
county. Miller also took third in the 
public speaking contest. 

Winner of the public speaking con- 
test was Don Swedlund, Knox county, 
who received the Gov. Adlai E. Steven- 
son trophy from Roy Yung, state direc- 
tor of agriculture. Swedlund who spoke 
on “Water—Life Blood of Soils and 
Men” also received a check for $100 
from the national FFA. Second place 
winner in the speaking contest was 
Albert Kurz, Lee county. 


Honors also were won by FFA mem- 
bers in statewide competition on out- 
standing projects in six fields. Named 
best in the state in the following proj- 
ects were: 


Glenn Miller, Champaign county, 
farm mechanics; Marvin Cummersheim- 


er. Monroe, soil and water conserva- 
tion; Marvin Eckhoff, Woodford, farm 
electrification; Charles Lewis, Brown, 
star dairy farmer; Ivan Pieper, Ste- 
phenson, farm fire prevention; and Ken- 
neth Zobrist, Bond, efficient milk pro- 
duction. 

Fifteen Illinois FFA members were 
nominated as candidates for American 
Farmer Degrees. If accepted by the 
national organization, the candidates 
will receive their degrees at the national 
FFA convention in Kansas City in Oc- 
tober. This recognition is the highest 
open to Future Farmers. It is limited 
to one in everv 1,000 members. Sixteen 
individuals who have made definite 
contributions to the Illinois FFA re- 
ceived honorary State Farmer Degrees. 

Approximately 300 members from 
every section of the state received the 
State Farmer degree. 

More than 1,400 attended the conven- 
tion with delegates representing 446 
FFA chapters in the state with a mem- 
bership of 15,250, 


Illinois FFA Honors 31 At 21st Annual Convention 


Pictured at right are American Farmer Degree candidates from Illinois. This degree is one of the highest honors a Future Farmer can 
win. Left to right are: Donald Woods, Edwards county; Willis Barber, Bureau; W. H. St. John, Jr., Macon; J. M. Mollet, Bond; George 
Lewis, Brown; Gerald Tetzlaff, Macoupin; Maurice Soucie, Will; AR. Henninger, Boone; G. F. Torti, Lee; Roy Brammeier, Washington; 


J. A. Aggen, Whiteside. 
Nobbe, Monroe. 


Not in the picture are C. R. Keltner, Stephenson; B. E. Mattson, DeKalb; D. A. Morgan, Champaign, and P. A. 
At left are those who received honorary Illinois State Farmer degrees at the 21st convention. 


Front row, left 


to right, are M. J. Nicol, ill. Chain Store Council; |. E. Parett, secretary of general services, Illinois Agricultural Association; R. C. Kamm, 
National Stock Yards, E. St. Lovis; H. T. Wanberg, Ill. Bankers Ass'n.; Roy Yung, state director of agriculture; Cecil Tendick, Jacksonville 
Courier Journal; back row, M. V. Van Buskirk, Ill. Dairy Manufacturers Ass’n.; R. J. Maurer, Fairbury voc. agric. teacher; Dana Lewis, 
Brown county farmer; W. H. Dowell, pres., Ill. Ass'n. Vocational Agriculture Teachers; C. L. Mast, Jr., editor, Agricultural Leaders Digest; 


Dean W. B. Spalding, U. of 1. College of Agriculture. 


Not in picture, Paul Johnson, Editor, Prairie Farmer; Carl Brock, Greenville 
vocational agriculture teacher; Kendall White, Elgin Courier News. 


A steady line of trucks moved to the 
Southern Illinois Grain Company's elevator 
at Benton, Franklin county, during the peak 
of the wheat harvest late in June. 
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Pr WAS a hot day and the trucks 
were lined up for quite a way on 
the road leading up to the elevator. 
The wheat harvest was in full swing. 

Some of the farmer truckers were 
comparing vields. but there was no 
complaint about the waiting. Quite the 
contrary. 

“This is one of the greatest services 
weve got. I dont know how we got 
along without it.” one of the waiting 
truckers said. 

Such is the feeling of the patrons 
of the Southern Illinois Grain Compa- 
ny which has an 18.000 bushel capacity 
elevator at Benton in Franklin county. 
The elevator serves not only Franklin 
but the nearby counties of Jackson. 
Williamson. Saline. Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton and Perry. 

On June 23 and 24. the elevator 
handled more grain than during all 
of the| wheat season of 1946, the first 
year of operation. More than 30,000 
bushels of wheat were handled on each 
of the two days in June. 

This is the first year of operation for 
the Companys new elevator structure. 
Previously the Company used the near- 
by Illinois Farm Supply Benton mill 
elevator facilities. 

So far this vear. the elevator has 
handled 275.000 bushels of wheat and 
probably will pass the 260.000 bushels 
handled by the company last year. In 
1948 the elevator also handled 220.000 
bushels of soybeans. 

Net profit for Southern [llinois Grain 
Company last year was $12.000. and a 
patronage dividend was paid of two 
cents per bushel. 

Present officers and directors of the 
elevator are Fred Phillips. president: 
Nealy Bryant. vice president: W:.€: 
Hobbs. secretarv-treasurer: Gilbert Gal- 
loway, Theodore Liberard. Everett 
Lance and Audra Bennett. directors. all 
of Franklin county. All but Liberard 
and Lance were members of the incor- 
porating board. 
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Robert Miller, (nearest camera) manager 

of the Southern Illinois Grain Company, and 

O. P. Cravens, elevator manager, were kept 
busy during the peak of harvest. 


1AA Director Albert Webb of Ewing waits 
in line with a truckload of wheat ready to 
unload at the elevator at Benton. He rep- 
resents Southwestern Illinois on IAA board. 


Serum Association Makes 


$5,000 Grant to Fight Disease 


Money Will be Used in Research 
By College of Veterinary Medicine 


NDER the terms of a $5,000 

grant from the Illinois Farm Bu- 

reau. Serum Association a two- 

way attack on swine brucellosis 

will be launched in September 
by the University of Illinois College 
of Veterinary Medicine. The Illinois 
Farm Bureau Serum Association is an 
affiliate of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, 

The studies to be made through the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment station 
of the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture will be aimed at pre- 
vention through vaccination or cure 
through the use of chemicals or anti- 
biotics. President Russell V. McKee 
of the serum association said further 
grants may be expected although the 


present board cannot commit future 
boards of directors. 

The grant was made for the study 
of swine brucellosis in particular but 
for other swine diseases as well. It 
also includes a service to herd owners, 
on request, in the study of any unusual 
swine disease which may arise. 

Brucellosis in swine causes abortion, 
weak pigs. and sterility in sows and 
boars. Sulfonamides, antibiotics, and 
vaccines have been effective in the 
treatment of many diseases of domestic 
animals but no cure has been found for 
swine brucellosis. , 

Swine brucellosis costs Illinois farm- 
ers millions of dollars annually and is 
also a common source of undulant fever 
in humans. 
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Robert Herriott, left, Champaign county, is the new president of 

James Gifford, center, 

Kane county, is the new secretary-treasurer, and James Turner, 
Boone, right, is state reporter. 
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the Illinois Future Farmers of America. 
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state FFA during 
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of Star State Farmer of Illinois at the 
convention was Merle Miller of DeWitt 
county. Miller also took third in the 
public speaking contest. 

Winner of the public speaking con 
test was Don Swedlund. Knox county. 
who received the Gov. Adlai E. Steven- 
son trophy from Roy Yung. state direc- 


phenson. farm fire prevention; and Ken 
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A young lad may have his head in the clouds, but he can still have his 
feet on the ground. A Country Life Life Insurance policy can underwrite 
those youthful dreams with dollars — thestuff of which dreams are made. 
Country Life Insurance can take a lot of the “ifs” out of life, at a low 
cost that you’ll hardly miss. 


See your friendly insurance counselor today at your Farm Bureau 
office. Let him explain the many different Country Life programs avail- 
able, one of which can underwrite the security, the peace of mind, the 
plans of your entire family. For smoother sailing, for a safer voyage, 
build your plans on a solid foundation — build on Country Life insurance. 


COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


43 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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PROTECTION and BEAUTY 


A new white paint 
sensation! 


SOYOIL No. 6 


Lead-free white house paint 


per gal. in 5 gal. cans 


One coat of SOYOIL NO. 6 
HOUSE PAINT applied over 
one coat of Soyseal Primer 
will give you a complete 
paint job, gleaming white 
that will stay white. SOYOIL 
NO. 6 HOUSE PAINT is our 
new, lead-free, fume resistant 
paint. A high quality product 
at an exceptionally low price. 


SOYOIL 
PAINT 


Jt protects against the elements- 
Its beauty lasts for years! | 


A paint for every farm need!) 


For the House (Outside) 


For a paint job of lasting beauty, a second 
coat of Soyoil No. 5 House Paint over Soy- 
seal House Primer gives a smooth, elastic, 
clean, durable surface. This Soyseal, Soy- 
oil, 2 coat system defies blistering sun, 
pounding rain, snow and sleet—elements 


which shorten the life of ordinary paint. 


For Farm Maintenance 


SOYOIL PAINT will add years of service 
to farm implements and to composition 
and metal roofs. 

IMPLEMENT AND TRACTOR ENAMEL 
ROOF AND METAL PAINTS 

SOYOIL SOY-ZINC 

1.F.S. ALUMINUM PAINTS 

1.F.S. ROOF COATING 


SOYOIL PAINTS are distributed by 


For the House (Inside ) 


Walls, ceilings, furniture, woodwork and / 
floors — each yields to the magic touch | 


of SOYOIL PAINT. 
SOYNAMEL BASE 
SOYNAMEL 
SEMI-GLOSS ENAMEL 
FLAT WALL PAINT 
SOYLITE CASEIN PAINT 
SOYOIL VARNISHES 


1.F.S. VARNISH STAINS Y 


SOYCOAT FLOOR SEALER 


For the Barns 


Even rough, weather beaten surfaces will 
seem like new with two coats of SOYOIL 
NO. 90 RED BARN PAINT. Gives con- | 
trolled penetration and perfect hiding. | 
Deep, lustrous red that is mildew resistant. 
Economical and long wearing. 
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HEN you put a farmer from 
New Zealand at a table with a 
farmer from Illinois it doesn’t 
take them long to start ex- 
changing crop reports. That’s 
about the way you can describe the 
luncheon the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation gave for 65 delegates from 
about 20 countries in Chicago late in 
June. These farmers from foreign 
countries stopped in Chicago after at- 
tending a recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers at Guelph, Ontario. 

As guests of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation these farmers who rep- 
resent farm organizations from various 
parts of the world were taken on a tour 
of the United States. In the various 
areas visited the state Farm Bureaus 
were in charge of the sight seeing. In 
Chicago, the tour was planned by Roy 
Johnson, director of special services for 
the IAA. It included visits to South 
Water Market, the stockyards, a packing 
plant, other points of interest and the 
luncheon at the Sherman Hotel. 

Among the countries represented by 
the farmers were: United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Sweden, New Zea- 
land, India. Netherlands, China, Costa 
Rica, Switzerland, South Africa, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Norway, Kenya, Japan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Finland, Canada, 
and Luxembourg. 

H. H. Hannam, Ottawa, Canada, new- 
ly elected president of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
speaking for the visitors said that real 
progress has been made during the first 
two years of the Marshall Plan. Pro- 
duction of the main crops in European 
countries was already up to pre-war 
level and in some cases, above it. Com- 
plete recovery of the livestock produc- 
tion was delayed only by current diffi- 
culties in the purchase of feeding stuffs. 

Hannam said that European countries 
fully appreciate the aid which they have 
received under the Marshall Plan and 
are making every effort to play their 
full part in the rebuilding of a balanced 
world economy. He said that the 
European countries want America to 
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IAA Is Host 
To 65 Foreign 


Farm Leaders 


Visit Illinois While on Nation-Wide 
Tour to Study U.S. Agriculture 


IAA board members pause to chat with Roy Yung (left) state 
director of agriculture, at luncheon for foreign farm leaders. 


Left to right are: 


State Director Yung, Albert Webb, Franklin 


county, 25th district; Mrs. Webb; and T. H. Lloyd, Macoupin, 21st 


district. 


know that their help has been appreci- 
ated and that it will be put to the best 
possible use in trying to rebuild a better 
world. 

The Canadian leader warned, how- 
ever, that the destruction caused by five 
years of total war is so great that it 
will take a lot of toil, skill, and brains 
to put farm and industrial production 
back in shape. He said that the re- 
covery of European agriculture is vital 
not only to feed the people of Europe, 
but also to guarantee farmers, who rep- 
resent more than one-third of the popu- 
lation, a decent standard of living. 


Among the farm leaders at the luncheon 
for the visitors from foreign countries given 
by the IAA are left to right, F. E. Morris, 
IAA vice president; H. H. Hannam, Ottawa, 
Canada, newly elected president of the 
International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers; Charles B. Shuman, 1AA president; 
Allan 8. Kline, American Farm Bureau presi- 
dent, and Roy Yung, state director of 
agriculture. 


Martin H. Kennelly, mayor of Chicago, 
officially welcomes representatives of 
foreign farm organizations to Chicago. 


How To Milk When 
The Power Goes Off 
FRED KNAPP, Iroquois county 


dairyman, has solved the problem of 
how to milk his cows by machine when 
the electricity goes off. 

Knapp put a stallbox in the intake 
manifold of his tractor. Now he can 
drive the tractor up to the barn and 
connect it to the milker vacuum line 
with a hose. He just opens the stall- 
cock and the tractor engine then creates 
enough of a vacuum to allow him to 
keep on milking by machine. 
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PROTECTION and BEAUTY 


A new white paint 
sensation! 


SOYOIL No. 6 


Lead-free white house paint 


per gal. in 5 gal. cans 


$ 


One coat of SOYOIL NO. 6 
HOUSE PAINT applied over 
one coat of Soyseal Primer 
will give you a complete 
paint job, gleaming white 
that will stay white. SOYOIL 
NO. 6 HOUSE PAINT is our 
new, lead-free, fume resistant 
paint. A high quality product 
at an exceptionally low price. 


Jt protects against the elements - 
Jis beauty lasts for years! 
pe eee 


SOYOIL 
PAIN T 


A paint for every farm need! 


For the House (Outside) 


For a paint job of lasting beauty, a second 
coat of Soyoil No. 5 House Paint over Soy- 
seal House Primer gives a smooth, elastic, 
clean, durable surface. This Soyseal, Soy- 
oil, 2 coat system defies blistering sun, 
pounding rain, snow and sleet—elements 


which shorten the life of ordinary paint. 


For Farm Maintenance 
SOYOIL PAINT will add years of service 
to farm implements and to composition 
and metal roofs. 
IMPLEMENT AND TRACTOR ENAMEL 
ROOF AND METAL PAINTS 
SOYOIL SOY-ZINC 
1.F.S. ALUMINUM PAINTS 
1.F.S. ROOF COATING 


armilia 


SOYOIL PAINTS are distributed by 


PE COOPERATIVES 


For the House (Inside) 


Walls, ceilings, furniture, woodwork and 
floors — each yields to the magic touch 
of SOYOIL PAINT. 

SOYNAMEL BASE 

SOYNAMEL 

SEMI-GLOSS ENAMEL 

FLAT WALL PAINT 

SOYLITE CASEIN PAINT 

SOYOIL VARNISHES 

1.F.S. VARNISH STAINS 

SOYCOAT FLOOR SEALER 


For the Barns 


Even rough, weather beaten surfaces will 
seem like new with two coats of SOYOIL 
NO. 90 RED BARN PAINT. Gives con- 
trolled penetration and perfect hiding. 


: P ° , 
Deep, lustrous red that is mildew resistant. 


Economical and long wearing. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
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HEN you put a farmer from 
New Zealand at a table with a 
farmer from [linois it doesn't 
take them long to. start ex- 
changing crop reports. That's 
about the way you can describe the 
luncheon the Ulinois Agricultural As- 
sociation gave for 65 delegates from 
about 20 countries in Chicago late in 
June. from 
countries stopped in Chicago after at- 


These farmers foreign 
tending a recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers at Guelph. Ontario, 

As cuests of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation these farmers who rep- 
resent farm organizations from various 
parts of the world were taken on a tour 
of the United States. In the various 
areas visited the state Farm Bureaus 
were in charge of the sight seeing. In 
Chicago. the tour was planned by Roy 
Johnson. director of special services for 
the TAA. It included visits to South 
Water Market. the stockyards. a packing 
plant. other points of interest and the 
luncheon at the Sherman Hotel. 

Among the countries represented by 
the farmers were: United Kingdom. 
France. Germany, Sweden. New Zea- 
land. India. Netherlands. China. Costa 
Rica. Switzerland. South Africa. Den- 
mark. Iceland. Norway. Kenya. Japan. 
Southern) Rhodesia. Finland, Canada. 
and Luxembourg. 

H. H. Hannam. Ottawa. Canada. new- 
ly elected president of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 
speaking for the visitors said that real 
progress has been made during the first 
two years of the Marshall Plan. Pro- 
duction of the main crops in European 
countries was already up to pre-war 
level and in some cases. above it. Com- 
plete recovery of the livestock produc- 
tion was delayed only by current diffi- 
culties in the purchase of feeding stuffs. 

Hannam said that European countries 
fully appreciate the aid which they have 
received under the Marshall Plan and 
are making every effort to play their 
full part in the rebuilding of a balanced 
world economy. He said that the 
European countries want America to 
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IAA board members pause to chat with Roy Yung (left) state 
director of agriculture, at luncheon for foreign farm leaders. 


Left to right are: 


State Director Yung, Albert Webb, Franklin 


county, 25th district; Mrs. Webb; and T. H. Lloyd, Macoupin, 21st 
district. 


know that their help has been appreci- 
ated and that it will be put to the best 
possible use in trying to rebuild a better 
world. 


The Canadian leader warned. how- 
ever, that the destruction caused by five 
years of total war is so great that it 
will take a lot of toil. skill. and brains 
to put farm and industrial production 
back in shape. He said that the re- 
covery of European agriculture is vital 
not only to feed the people of Europe. 
hut also to guarantee farmers. who rep- 
resent more than one-third of the popu- 
lation. a decent standard of living. 


Among the farm leaders at the luncheon 
for the visitors from foreign countries given 
by the IAA are left to right, F. E. Morris, 
IAA vice president; H. H. Hannam, Oftawa, 
Canada, newly elected president of the 
International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers; Charles B. Shuman, 1AA president; 
Allan 8. Kline, American Farm Bureau presi- 
dent, and Roy Yung, state director of 
agriculture. 


Martin H. Kennelly, mayor of Chicago, 
officially welcomes representatives of 
foreign farm organizations to Chicago. 


How To Milk When 
The Power Goes Off 
FRED KNAPP. 


dairyman. has solved the problem of 


lroquois county 


how to milk his cows by machine wher 
the electricity goes off 


Knapp put a stallbox in the intake 
manifold of his tractor. Now he can 
drive the tractor up to the barn and 
connect it to the milker vacuum line 
with a hose. He just opens the stall 


cock and the tractor engine ther 
enough of a vacuum to allow him toe 


keep on milking by machine 


Pass New Laws 
On State Aid For 


Illinois Schools 


Provisions of State 


Education Laws Continue 


To Encourage Rural 
Reorganization 


F the more than 200 school bills 

introduced in the 66th Illinois 

General Assembly, none was more 

carefully watched and by more 
people than the state aid bills. The 
original bills, called for $132,000,000 
of state aid for the next two years. 
Budget difficulties made a reduction 
necessary. The governor’s budget al- 
lowed $112,000,000 for the distributive 
fund (money divided among schools 
according to the number of pupils and 
need). An additional $23,700,000 was 
allowed for educating handicapped 
children, pupil transportation, voca- 
tional education, and the school lunch 
program. 


Together state and federal aid to 
schools would have amounted to about 
$143,700,000. However, in his second 
budget message on schools Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson made it clear that the in- 
creased aid for schools depended largely 
on the raising of new taxes, mainly, by 
a broadening of the sales tax base. 


To encourage school reorganization 
where previous efforts had failed he 
asked for a new plan for distributing 
state aid. He also sought several other 
pieces of legislation (reported else- 
where in this issue of the RECORD) 
designed to speed up school reorgani- 
zation. The administration’s ideas were 
presented in eight bills six of which 
passed. 


But the bills to raise more revenue 
for schools failed to pass. As a result 
proposed distributive aid dropped from 
$112,000,000 to $100,800,000 or 10 per 
cent. Fixed costs which cannot be 
changed from year to year, however, 
makes the drop closer to 12 per cent 
than 10 per cent. Instead of the 70 per 
cent increase in state aid expected, the 
schools will get a 53 per cent increase. 
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By JOHN K. COX, Director 
IAA Rural School Relations 


The plan for distribution is as fol- 
lows: 

Flat grants of $7 per high school 
child and $22 per grade child remain 
the same. They will be cut 12 per cent 
in the next biennium or to about $6.16 
and $19.36 per pupil respectively. 

The equalization guarantees (an at- 
tempt to bring poor districts up to the 
financial level of wealthier districts) 
of $120 per grade and high school 
pupil the first year and $160 the second 
year of the biennium as provided in the 
act likewise are reduced and will be- 
come about $105.60 and $140.80 per 
pupil respectively when paid at 88 per 
cent of the full statutory amount. 

The $1,400 temporary guarantee per 
one-room school was to remain the 
same. But the 12 per cent reduction 
makes it $1,232. The law requiring 
10 pupils in average daily attendance 
to qualify for state aid went into effect 
on July 1 of this year. The minimum 


rises to 12 in 1951 and 15 in 1953. 


With the state paying 88 per cent of 
the $120 per pupil guarantee the first 
year or $105.60, the 10-pupil school 
would be entitled to $1,056 on a 
straight average daily attendance basis. 
The second year of the biennium with 
the state paying 88 per cent of the $160 
per pupil guarantee or $140.80 per 
pupil, the 10-pupil one-room school 
would be entitled to $1,408 on a 
straight average daily attendance basis 
or well over the $1,232 guaranteed to 
the one-room school. 

Qualifying rates, provided in House 
Bill 1065 for the first year of the 
biennium are 25c and 25c each per 
$100 valuation for grade and high 
school districts under the dual system 


(high school and grade school under 
separate school boards) and 36c under 
the unit district system (high school and 
grade school under the same board). 
Qualifying rates are minimum tax levies 
which must be made before a school 
district is eligible for equalization state 
aid. 

Districts expecting to receive equali- 
zation aid and take advantage of the 
$140 guarantee per pupil the second 
year of the biennium will be required 
to levy 40c in the grades, 40c in high 
school districts under the dual system, 
and 50c under the unit system. 

The amount of state aid is not as 
much as many people had hoped it 
would be. Also, the program does 
require some districts to increase their 
local levies in order to qualify for 
equalization aid. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that every district in 
the state has to make the same local 
effort before receiving state equalization 
money. It is as fair for one district as 
for another. 

The new state aid program does have 
some advantages, namely: 

1. All additional state money is dis- 
tributed on an equalization basis or on 
the basis of need. This feature of state 
aid distribution is in line with IAA 
school policy. 

2. The $105 guarantee per pupil the 
first year and the $140 guarantee the 
second year should help spread educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the state, 
in poor as well as more fortunate 
districts. 

3. The difference in qualifying rates 
between dual (40c +- 40c = 80c) and 
unit districts (50c) should further 
popularize the latter type of district. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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AS REVEALED BY 
University of Illinois Yield Tests 


The listing of a Producers’ Hybrid as a “PROVEN 
HYBRID” in the University of Illinois Yield Tests is 
your assurance that you take no risk when you plant 
that higher-producing hybrid. For the U. of I. tests are 
exhaustive, comprehensive, scientific. The hybrid that 
carries the “PROVEN HYBRID” listing earns it. 


So, see your Producers’ Hybrids representative to- 
day. Learn how these YIELD-PROVED hybrids can 
mean bigger yields, bigger profits for you. 


PRODUCERS’ SEED COMPANY 


PIPER CITY, ILLINOIS 


Blackhawk Division, Polo, Ill. Vermilion Valley Division, 
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Fairbury, Ill. 


HYBRID" 


HYBRID 
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Rural Youth at the 


SPORTS FESTIVAL 


HE big farm Sports Festival Aug. 
25-26 will give Rural Youth mem- 
bers a chance to take part in many 
athletic events. Before the festi- 
val, volleyball, bowling, skeet and 
trap shooting will have been completed. 
District competition in softball and 
county competition in folks and square 
dancing will have been run off in prep- 
aration for the final show in Urbana. 

Rural Youth Members can also take 
part in baseball, rifle shooting, horse- 
shoes, hog calling, swimming, chair 
quoits, clock golf, checkers, dart throw- 
ing, tennis, (singles) tug o’war, table 
tennis, wood chopping, drama features, 
and various music events on the Uni- 
versity campus. In addition to all these 
activities, various rural youthers will 
assist in the folk and square dance 
jamboree and the swing festival to be 
held on Thursday evening of the Sports 
Festival. 

Outstanding among the attractions for 
Rural Youth this year will be the folk 
and square dancing. Probably this will 
be the last year in which folk and 
square dancing will be scheduled as a 
summer activity inasmuch as the execu- 
tive committee of the Sports Festival 
recommends that dancing be brought 
to a climax at Farm and Home Week, 
which comes between school semesters. 
The present plan providing opportunity 
for one square dance team for 4-H, 
Rural Youth, and open class divisions, 
sets up the possibility for keen competi- 
tion on the county level. 
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Tops among the barber shop quartets last year were the Massac 
Melody Boys with Pianist Anna McWade. 


University of Illinois 
Swimming coach Ed 
Manley teaches a 
group of young peo- 
ple the fundamentals 
of beginning swim- 
ming at the 4-H Me- 
morial Camp near 
Monticello. 


In order to bring folk and square 
dancing up to a high level, all groups 
will want to note especially the points 
to be used in rating dances as listed on 
page 18 of the festival rules and regula- 
tions. They are: 

1. Excellence of performance, such 
as co-ordination with the music, placing 
on the stage, degree to which the group 
dances as a unit. 

2. Appeal to the audience—including 
and interpretation of the dance, and the 
such points as the show of feelings for 
enjoyment of the experience of dancing. 

3. Appearance on the stage, such as 
lightness and gracefulness. 

Rural Youthers will do well to en- 
gage wholeheartedly in the folk festival 
activities from both the standpoint of 
participation and of help to others, for 
in Rural Youth the emphasis is upon 
personality and leadership develop- 
ment. 


* * * 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
1AA Young People’s Activities 


This group of Bureau county folk dancers appears a bit grim as 
they strut their stuff at last year's festival. 


Memorial Camp 


Interest, enthusiasm, and _participa- 
tion on the part of 205 active 4-H’ers 
marked the opening of camp for 4-H 
at State Memorial Camp near Monte- 
cello on July 6. The camp has a good 
staff of counselors with John. Q. Scott 


as camp manager. Each camp group 
of 4-H’ers stays four days. Following 
an impressive flag raising ceremony and 
a hearty breakfast, activities get under 
way. Some of these are handicraft, 
volleyball, hay rack rides, and swim- 
ming. Ed Manley, head swimming 
coach, U. of I., who will be at the camp 
throughout the summer, takes a_per- 
sonal interest in all the young folks 
to see that they make progress in learn- 
ing to swim and enjoy the water. 

There is also Ed Bennett, assistant in 
zoology physiology at the University, 
just to mention another summer staff 
member who, among other duties, pre- 
sides over the tractor-powered hayrack. 
Bennett’s tours over the large Allerton 
Park with hayrack loads of youngsters 


(Continued on page 25) 
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This is a new type grain bin design which uses relatively inex- 
it was designed by the U. of I. 
department of agricultural engineering and has been given 


pensive constructional material. 


limited testing. 


Design New Type 
rain Storage Bin 


Not Counting the Floor, Building 
Cost is 10 Cents Per Busbhel. 
Two Men Can Build in One Day 


ITH prospects of bumper crops 

this fall, on-the-farm grain 

storage looms as an important 

item in the farming business. 

Corn loans and resealing pro- 
grams offered by the government also 
represent additional pressure for ade- 
quate farm storage. Government loans 
are also being offered for the construc- 
tion of crib facilities for corn, wheat, 
soybeans and oats. Details on these 
programs are available at county PMA 
(formerly AAA) offices. 

The University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture in July announced that its 
farm building specialists had designed 
and tested a completely new type of 
grain storage bin which may be an aid 
to the storage problem. (See picture). 

D. G. Carter, professor of farm struc- 
tures and designer of the new type bin, 
says the building cost is less than 10 
cents a bushel, not counting the floor. 
Two men can build the new round bin 
in one day. 

Plans can be secured by writing the 
University of Illinois, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, Illinois. The charge 
is 15 cents for the blue print and in- 
struction sheet. 

Carter and his associates used a new 
laminated type of building material 
made of wood and paper. This ma- 
terial comes in sheets one-seventh of 
an inch thick. The sheet has a wood 
veneer core, glued and covered with a 
tough asphalt-resin paper. 

The new bin is round, 14 feet in 
diameter and 8 feet high. It has a 
capacity of 1,000 bushels. The design 
uses 12 four-foot by eight-foot sheets 
of the laminated material. 

Carter points out that there has been 
time to run only limited tests on the 
new bin. However, these tests indicate 
that it will stand the weight and pres- 
sure of stored grain satisfactorily. 
In these tests, the crib was filled with 
1,115 bushels of shelled corn. That is 
62,440 pounds and 10 per cent above 
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the rated capacity of the crib. It’s 
about the same load, he said, that would 
result from storage of soybeans, rye, 
barley or grain sorghum. The bin was 
left under test for 112 hours. During 
this time, the framework was jarred 
severely to reveal possible weaknesses. 
There was no damage, and the glued 
joints remained sound. 


Carter says that where the crib is to 
be used outside, it will be necessary to 
have a concrete slab or wood floor. A 
temporary cover can be made from re- 
inforced building paper or a tarpaulin. 
The plan also shows how to build a 
permanent roof cover which is more 
desirable. If the bin can be placed in 
a crib driveway or machine shed, the 
farmer can save the cost of building a 
floor for the crib. 


With an estimated cost of less than 
10 cents a bushel, farmers might also 
be interested in it for storing corn they 
reseal. 


Corn growers may reseal their 1948 
loan corn or convert purchase agree- 
ments into new loans and earn 10 cents 
per bushel storage payment for keeping 
the corn another year. Sealed ear corn 
can be shelled and resealed in less 
space. To be resealed as shelled corn, 
the moisture content must not exceed 
13.5 per cent. Deadline for resealing 
is Oct. 31, 1949. Deadline for putting 
purchase agreement corn under loan 
is Sept. 30, 1949. The 1949 crop corn 
will be covered by 90 per cent of parity 
loans. 


On May 30, the government reported 
that 390,478,653 bushels of 1948 corn 
had been put under loan or purchase 
agreements. It reported that the most 
corn ever before put under price sup- 
port loans was 302 million bushels in 
1939-40. On May 30, Iowa had more 
than 124 million bushels of 1948 corn 
under loan as compared with approxi- 
mately 52 million bushels in Illinois. 
Illinois, however, had 28 million 


bushels under purchase agreements as 
compared with Iowa’s 19 million 


bushels. 


National average wheat loan of $1.96 
per bushel at the farm for No. 1 grade 
was announced in July. The 1948 rate 
was $2.00 per bushel. The given price 
support price will be operated through 
loans and purchase agreements based 
on 90 per cent of July 1 parity price. 
Parity was $2.17 per bushel as com- 
pared with $2.22 for the same date in 
1948. 


Cook County Farm Bureau 
Employs Tax Specialist 


NCREASINGLY tax conscious, the 

Cook County Farm Bureau has em- 
ployed John O’Brien, 29, of Detroit, 
Mich., as a full-time tax analyst and 
consultant. 


O’Brien will work with tax commit- 
tees of four or five farmers in each 
township. He will keep the committees 
fully informed on all tax matters, help 
them analyze budgets, and keep them 
abreast of legal procedures on tax af- 
fairs. He will appear at township meet- 
ings for the purpose of protecting farm 
interests and to point out how waste 
can be eliminated and how the high 
cost of government can be reduced. 


The new tax man attended Wayne 
University, Detroit, and graduated from 
Municipal University, Akron, O. He 
majored in public administration. 


DeKalb County Farm Bureau was 
first to hire a tax expert more than a 
year ago. Other counties considering 
the same action are Piatt, Coles and 
Edgar together, and Marion. Working 
with the counties in an effort to obtain 
fairer taxation for farmers is Bert 
Vandervliet, director of the IAA depart- 
ment of property taxation. 
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Tops among the barber shop quartets last year were the Massac 
Melody Boys with Pianist Anna McWade. 


Rural Youth at the 


SPORTS FESTIVAL 


HE big farm Sports Festival Aug. 
25-26 will give Rural Youth mem- 
bers a chance to take part in many 
athletic events. Before the festi- 
val, volleyball, bowling. skeet and 
trap shooting will have been completed. 
District competition in softball and 
county competition in folks and square 
dancing will have been run off in prep- 
aration for the final show in Urbana. 

Rural Youth Members can also take 
part in baseball. rifle shooting. horse- 
shoes. hog calling. swimming. chair 
quoits. clock golf. checkers. dart throw- 
ing, tennis, (singles) tug o'war. table 
tennis, wood chopping, drama features, 
and various music events on the Uni- 
versity campus. In addition to all these 
activities, various rural youthers will 
assist in the folk and square dance 
jamboree and the swing festival to be 
held on Thursday evening of the Sports 
Festival. 

Outstanding among the attractions for 
Rural Youth this year will be the folk 
and square dancing. Probably this will 
be the last year in which folk and 
square dancing will be scheduled as a 
summer activity inasmuch as the execu- 
tive committee of the Sports Festival 
recommends that dancing be brought 
to a climax at Farm and Home Week. 
which comes between school semesters. 
The present plan providing opportunity 
for one square dance team for 4-H. 
Rural Youth. and open class divisions. 
sets up the possibility for keen competi- 
lave) 


tion on the county level. 
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University of Illinois 
Swimming coach Ed 
Manley teaches a 
group of young peo- 
ple the fundamentals 
of beginning swim- 
ming at the 4-H Me- 
morial Camp near 
Monticello. 


In order to bring folk and square 
dancing up to a high level, all groups 
will want to note especially the points 
to be used in rating dances as listed on 
page 18 of the festival rules and regula- 
tions. They are: 

1. Excellence of performance. such 
as co-ordination with the music, placing 
on the stage, degree to which the group 
dances as a unit. 

2. Appeal to the audience—including 
and interpretation of the dance. and the 
such points as the show of feelings for 
enjoyment of the experience of dancing. 

3. Appearance on the stage. such as 
lightness anjl gracefulness. 

Rural Yduthers will do well to en- 
gage wholeheartedly in the folk festival 
activities from both the standpoint of 
participation and of help to others. for 
in Rural Youth the emphasis is upon 
personality and leadership develop- 
ment. 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
1AA Young People’s Activities 


This group of Bureau county folk dancers appears a bit grim as 
they strut their stuff at last year's festival. 


Memorial Camp 


Interest. enthusiasm. and participa- 
tion on the part of 205 active 4-Hers 
marked the opening of camp for 4-H 
at State Memorial Camp near Monte- 
cello on July 6. The camp has a good 
staff of counselors with John Q. Scott 
as camp manager. Fach camp group 
of 4-H’ers stays four days. Following 
an impressive flag raising ceremony and 
a hearty breakfast. activities get under 
way. Some of these are handicraft. 
volleyball. hay rack rides. and swim- 
ming. Ed Manley. head swimming 
coach, U. of I.. who will be at the camp 
throughout the summer, takes a_per- 
sonal interest in all the young folks 
to see that they make progress in learn- 
ing to swim and enjoy the water. 

There is also Ed Bennett. assistant in 
zoology physiology at the University, 
just to mention another summer staff 
member who. among other duties. pre- 
sides over the tractor-powered hayrack. 
3ennett’s tours over the large Allerton 
Park with hayrack loads of youngsters 


(Continued on page 25) 
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This is a new type grain bin design which uses relatively inex- 


pensive constructional material. 


limited testing. 


Design New 


(rain Storage Bin 


Not Counting the Floor, Building 
Cost is 10 Cents Per Bushel. 


It was designed by the U. of 1. 
department of agricultural engineering and has been given 


Type 


Two Men Can Build in One Day 


ITH prospects of bumper crops 

this fall, on-the-farm grain 

storage looms as an important 

item in the farming business. 

Corn loans and resealing pro- 
erams offered by the government also 
represent additional pressure for ade- 
quate farm storage. Government loans 
are also being offered for the construc- 
tion of crib facilities for corn. wheat, 
soybeans and oats. Details on these 
programs are available at county PMA 
(formerly AAA) offices. 

The University of Hlinois College of 
\ericulture in July announced that its 
farm building specialists had designed 
and tested a completely new type of 
grain ae bin which may be an aid 
to the storage problem. (See picture) 

D. G. Carter. professor of farm struc- 
tures and designer of the new type bin, 
says the building cost is less than 10 
cents a bushel, not counting the floor. 
Two men can build the new round bin 
in one day. 

Plans can be secured hy writing the 
University of Illinois. College of Aeri- 
culture, Urbana. Illinois. The charge 
is 15 cents for the blue print and in- 
struction sheet. 

Carter and his associates used a new 
laminated type of building material 
made of wood and paper. This ma- 
terial comes in sheets one-seventh of 
an inch thick. The sheet has wood 
veneer core. glued and covered with a 
tough asp shalt-resin paper. 

The new bin is round. 14 feet in 
diameter and 8 feet high. It has a 
capacity of 1.000 bushels. The design 
uses 12 four-foot by eight-foot sheets 
of the laminated material. 

Carter points out that there has been 
time to run only limited tests on the 
new hin. However. these tests indicate 
that it will stand the.sweight and_pres- 
sure of stored grain — satisfactorily. 
In these tests. the crib was filled with 
1.115 bushels of shelled corn. That is 
62.410 pounds and 10 per cent above 
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the rated capacity of the crib. Its 
about the same load, he said. that would 
result from storage of soybeans. rye, 
barley or grain sorghum. The bin was 
left under test for 112 hours. During 
this time. the framework was jarred 
severely to reveal possible weaknesses. 
There was no damage, and the glued 
joints remained sound. 

Carter says that where the crib is to 
be used outside, it will be necessary to 
have a concrete slab or wood floor. A 
temporary cover can be made from re- 
inforced building paper or a tarpaulin. 
The plan also shows how to build a 
permanent roof cover which is more 
desirable. If the bin can be placed in 
a crib driveway or machine shed. the 
farmer can save the cost of building a 
floor for the crib. 


With an estimated cost of less than 
10 cents a bushel. farmers micht also 
be interested in it for storing corn they 
reseal. 

Corn growers may reseal their 1046 
loan corn or convert purchase agree- 
ments into new loans and earn 10 cents 
per bushel storage payment for keeping 
the corn another vear. Sealed ear corn 
can be shelled and resealed in less 
space. To be resealed as shelled corn. 
the moisture content must not exceed 
13.5 per cent. Deadline for resealing 
is Oct. 31, 1949. Deadline for putting 
purchase agreement corn under loan 
is Sept. 30. 1949. The 1919 crop corn 
will be covered by 90 per cent of parity 
loans. 

On May 30. the government reported 
that 390.478.653 bushels of 1918 corn 
had been put under loan or purchase 
agreements. It reported that the most 
corn ever before put under price sup- 
port loans was 302 million bushels in 
1939-40. On May 30, Iowa had more 
than 124 million bushels of 1948 corn 
under loan as compared with approxi- 
mately 52 million bushels in Illinois. 
Illinois. however. had 28 million 
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bushels under purchase agreements as 


compared with lowas 19 million 


bushels 


National average wheat loan of $1.96 
per bushel at the farm for No. | grade 
was announced in July. The 1948 rate 
was $2.00 per bushel. The given price 
support price will be operated through 
loans and purchase agreements based 
on 90 per cent of July 1 parity price. 
Parity was .17 per bushel as com- 
pared with $2.22 for the same date in 


Lod, 


Ys 


Cook County Farm Bureau 
Employs Tax Specialist 


Cook County Farm Bureau has em- 
ployed John O'Brien, 29, of Detroit, 
Mich... as a full-time tax analyst and 
consultant. 


pec es tax conscious. the 


O'Brien will work with tax commit- 
farmers in each 
township. He will keep the committees 


tees of four or five 


fully informed on all tax matters, help 
them analyze budgets. and keep them 
abreast of legal procedures on tax af- 
fairs. He will appear at township meet 
ings for the of protecting farm 
interests and to point out how waste 


purpose 
can be eliminated and how the high 


cost of government can he reduced. 


attended W ayvne 
eraduated from 
Akron, QO. He 


inistration. 


The new tax man 
University. Detroit. and 
Municipal University. 
majored in public adm 


DeKalh 
first to hire a tax expert more than a 
vear ago. Other counties considering 
the same action are Piatt. Coles and 
Edear together. and Marion. Working 
with the counties in an effort to obtain 
fairer taxation for farmers is Bert 
Vandervliet. director of the IAA depart- 
ment of property taxation. 


County Farm Bureau was 
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Sprinkler System 
Increases Yields 


Light Weight 
Aluminum Pipes Can 


Be Moved Easily 


N improved sprinkler system 

which gives promise of increas- 

ing yields considerably on IIli- 

nois farms was demonstrated 

recently on a farm near Wood- 
stock in McHenry county. One of the 
most important factors in this new irri- 
gation system is ease of movement or 
mobility. This is due mainly to the fact 
that the pipe is made of lightweight 
aluminum. 

The system generally ‘calls for the 
laying of about a 5-inch main through 
the field with about 500 feet of three- 
inch line running out laterally from 
the main line. This 500-foot line con- 
taining the rotating sprinklers is usual- 
ly all that needs to be moved by being 
disconnected from the main line and 
dragged by tractor to another connec- 
tion on the main line. 

Equipment for a 40-acre field, 
enough to spray a 31/2-inch rain in 
11 days would cost about $2,800. All 
of the equipment can be moved to other 
40-acre tracts. 

The system has a good use in being 
able to distribute such fertilizers as 
nitrogen and potash dissolved in water. 
Mention was made at the demonstration 
of high yields obtainable from this com- 
bination of moisture and water soluble 
plant foods. 

Dr. R. H. Bray, University of Illinois 
soils nutritionist, said farmers can in- 
crease 80 to 90 bushel-an-acre yields 
of corn to 150 to 180 bushels by using 
sprinkler irrigation, planting thicker, 
and adding sufficient nitrogen. The in- 
ventor claims that properly used the 
irrigation system will raise alfalfa 
yields to five tons to the acre and give 
700 pounds of beef off an acre of pas- 
ture. 

McHenry County Farm Adviser 
W. H. Tammeus said he thought the sys- 
tem as demonstrated has big possibili- 
ties for corn, grass, and legumes. 

It is also believed that the system can 
be used to spray DDT for corn borers 
and 2-4-D to kill weeds. 

The advantage of being easily moved 
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Ernie Stevens of the 
Pell-Bar farms of Mc- 
Henry county shows 
how easy it is to con- 
nect the feeder line 
to the main line 
(background) on the 

irrigation system. 


is offset somewhat by the fact that when 
corn usually needs water most — in late 
July and August — it has reached a 
height that makes the movement of a 
tractor in the field well nigh impossible. 
To move the pipe laterally, therefore, a 
500-foot line would require about a 
half dozen men to lift it up over the 
corn to move it to another location. 
Corn, however, would probably be-the 
only common crop where this disad- 
vantage would occur. 

Probably the greatest disadvantage 
to the whole system is the answer to 
the question “Where do we get the 
water?” Unless you have a handy 
source of water, that is, a lake, river, 
creek, or underground supply which 
will yield approximately 200 gallons 
of water per minute, this system is not 
for you. 

With large sources of water, and the 
investment of more money the system 
can be made more extensive, cover more 
land, and sprinkle more water in a 
shorter period of time. 


Farmers’ Day at the annual Illinois 

State Fair which opens August 12 

in Springfield and closes August 2]. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
will sponsor the Farm Bureau tent 
again this year. It will be set up in the 
same location as it was last year. 

Farm Bureau people visiting the Fair 
are invited to use the facilities of the 
Farm Bureau tent for resting, eating 
their picnic lunches or to obtain re- 
freshments. 

During Farmers’ Day, a number of 
officials of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, including the board of direc- 
tors, will be on hand to welcome Farm 
Bureau people. 


frames 19 has been designated 


Fifty-five Illinois farm people will 
leave Aug. 17 for a 48-day tour of 
eight European countries — Britain. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and France. The 
group will present concerts in England, 
Norway, and Sweden. 


Improved Pastures Pay Off in Moultrie County 


Improved pastures are paying off for 
two Moultrie county dairymen, and a 
third has cut his milking time by wash- 
ing each cow’s udder before milking. 

That’s the word from Blaine Erhardt, 
dairy herd improvement association 
tester in Moultrie county. He says that 
Ralph Emel and Wayne Wilson used 
rye for early spring pasture, and for 
summer a permanent pasture of Ladino 
clover and other legumes and grasses. 
plus a separate field of Sudan grass. 
This program has given excellent re 
sults. 


And Lloyd Sharp has been washing 
the udders and teats with warm chlorine 
water just before milking. He found 
the cows gave their milk down better, 
and he has done away with stripping 
after the cows are milked by machine. 
Sharp has a bucket of chlorine solution 
and a clean cloth behind the cows when 
he begins to milk. 

J. C. Cash, Illinois College of Agri- 
culture dairyman, says that pasture is 
the cheapest feed there is. He also rec- 
ommends the separate-cloth-for-every- 
cow system for washing udders. 
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Cleaner Motor. Better Piston Seol. 
Non-corrosion. Anti-sludge and Var- 
nish. Longer Engine Life. 


BLUE CIRCLE 


Safe Lubrication. A Cledner Engine. 
longer Bearing Life. Sludge and 
Varnish Protection. Real Economy. 


PENN BOND 


A ‘regular-type’ motor oil for those 
who want a reliable, 100% pure 
Pennsylvania oil. 


I. F.$. HEAVY DUTY 


Proven superiority in high-speed 
Diesel and-heavy duty gasoline en- 
gines. 


GREASES 


MASTER - LUBE 


A multi-purpose grease of highest 
quality for Chassis—Wheel Bearings 
—Universal Joints—Water Pumps. 


LUCO -LUBE 


A great favorite in general purpose 
gun greases. Adhesive body stays 
put on metal surfaces. 


ALUMINATE GUN 


An aluminum base grease of top 
quality for chassis and general lu- 
brication. 


HARVESTER GUN 


The ideal grease for Combines and 
Corn Pickers. Operates well in all 
types of grease guns. 
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FUTURE 
ORDERS 


1. PRICE PROTECTION 


Order now. Delivery when you need it. Toke odieiaeage of 
FUTURE ORDER price protection. 


2. DISCOUNTS 


Discounts at delivery, based on price at time of signing FUTURE 
ORDER or at time of delivery, whichever is lower. Especially at- 
tractive discounts for early delivery. 


3. COOPERATIVE SAVINGS 


Pooled orders make possible large volume purchasing and cash 
savings. These savings are passed on to you through your co- 


operative. PROTECTION 


Protect your large investment in farm equipment. Farm Bureau 
Service Companies have been supplying this protection for 
nearly a quarter of a century with the highest quality lubri- 
cants. Over the past 10 years, nearly 22,000,000 gallons of 
motor oil and over 24,000,000 pound of grease have helped 
turn the wheels of farm progress. 
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These products are distributed exclusively by 
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ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Light Weight 
Aluminum Pipes Can 


Be Moved Easily 


N improved — sprinkler system 

which gives promise of increas- 

ing yields considerably on IIli- 

nois farms was demonstrated 

heey on a farm near Wood- 
stock in McHenry county. One of the 
most anonant factors in this new irri- 
gation system is ease of movement or 
mobility. This is due mainly to the fact 
that the pipe is made of lightweight 
aluminum. 

The system generally calls for the 
laying of about a 5-inch main through 
the field with about 500 feet of three- 
inch line running out laterally from 
the main line. This 500-foot line con- 
taining the rotating sprinklers is usual- 
ly all that needs to be moved by being 
disconnected from the main line and 
dragged by tractor to another connec- 
tion on the main line. 

Equipment for a  40-acre field. 
enough to spray a 31/2-inch rain in 
11 days would cost about $2,800. All 
of the equipment can be moved to other 
10-acre tracts. 

The system has a good use in being 
able to distribute such fertilizers as 
nitrogen and potash dissolved in water. 
Mention was made at the demonstration 
of high yields obtainable from this com- 
bination of moisture and water soluble 
plant foods. 

Dr. R. H. Bray, University of Illinois 
soils nutritionist, said farmers can in- 
crease 80 to 90 bushel-an-acre yields 
of corn to 150 to 180 bushels by using 
sprinkler irrigation, planting thicker. 
and adding sufficient nitrogen. The in- 
ventor claims that properly used the 
irrigation system will raise alfalfa 
yields to five tons to the acre and give 
700 pounds of beef off an acre of pas- 
ture. 

Be a nats County Farm Adviser 

_ H. Tammeus said he thought the sys- 
ie as demonstrated has big possibili- 
ties for corn, grass. and legumes. 

It is also believed that the system can 
be used to spray DDT for corn borers 
and 2-4-D to kill weeds. 

The advantage of being easily moved 
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Ernie Stevens of the 
Pell-Bar farms of Mc- 
Henry county shows 
how easy it is to con- 
nect the feeder line 
to the main line 
(background) on the 
irrigation system. 


Aug. 19 Designated Farmers’ Day 


At 1949 Illinois 


is offset somewhat by the fact that when 
corn usually needs water most — in late 
July and August — it has reached 
height that makes the movement of 
tractor in the field well nigh impossible. 
To move the pipe laterally, therefore. a 
500-foot line would require about a 
half dozen men to lift it up over the 
corn to move it to another location. 
Corn. however, would probably be the 
only common crop where this disad- 
vantage would occur. 

Probably the greatest disadvantage 
to the whole system is the answer to 
the question “Where do we get the 
water?” Unless you have a_ handy 
source of water, that is. a lake, river. 
creek. or underground supply which 
will yield approximately 200 gallons 
of water per minute. this system is not 
for you. 

With large sources of water. and the 
investment of more money the system 
can be made more extensive. cover more 
land. and sprinkle more water in a 
shorter period of time. 


State Fair 


UGUST 19 has been designated 
Farmers’ Day at the annual Illinois 
State Fair which opens August 12 
in Springfield and closes August 21. 
The Illinois Agricultural Association 
will sponsor the Farm Bureau tent 
again this year. It will be set up in the 
same location as it was last year. 

Farm Bureau people visiting the Fair 
are invited to use the facilities of the 
Farm Bureau tent for resting. eating 
their picnic lunches or to obtain re- 
freshments. 

During Farmers’ Day. a number of 
officials of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. including the board of direc- 
tors, will be on hand to welcome Farm 
Bureau people. 

Fifty-five Illinois farm people will 
leave Aug. 17 for a 48-day tour of 
eight European countries — Britain. 
Norway. Sweden. Denmark. Germany, 
Holland. Belgium. and France. The 
group will present concerts in England, 
Norway. and Sweden. 


Improved Pastures Pay Off in Moultrie County 


Improved pastures are paying off i 
two Moultrie county dairymen. and < 
third has cut his milking time by was sk 
ing each cow’s udder before milking. 

That’s the word from Blaine Erhardt. 
dairy herd improvement association 
tester in Moultrie county. He says that 
Ralph Emel and Wayne Wilson used 
rye for early spring pasture. and for 
summer a permanent pasture of Ladino 
clover and other legumes and grasses. 
plus a separate field of Sudan grass. 
This program has given excellent re 
sults. 


And Lloyd Sharp has been washing 
the udders and teats with warm chlorine 
water just before milking. He found 
the cows gave their milk down better, 
and he has done away with stripping 
after the cows are milked by machine. 
Sharp has a bucket of chlorine solution 
and a clean cloth behind the cows when 
he begins to milk. 

J. G. Cash. Ilinois College of Agri- 
culture dairyman. says that pasture is 
the cheapest feed there is. He also rec- 
ommends the separate-cloth-for-every- 
cow system for washing udders. 
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A group of Pike Coun- 
ty Home Bureau wom- 
en are dazzled by the 
famous smorgasbord 
of the Kungsholm res- 
tavrant during their 
visit to Chicago. Left 
to right: Miss Emma 
Hake, Miss Helen 
Hackman, Home — Ad- 
viser, Mrs. Ethel Lan- 
dess, Mrs. Ruth Moore, 
Mrs. Harry Long, 
Chairman of Home 
Bureau, Mrs. John El- 
lis, Mrs. Roswell Kel- 
ley, and Mrs. J. Otis 
Denison. 


Farm Bureau Membership 
Passes 165,000 Goal for °49 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau membership 

has passed its goal of 165,000 set for 

the end of the 1949 fiscal year — 
Sept. 30. On July 1, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association-Farm Bureau member- 
ship was 166,813 according to figures 
compiled by O. D. Brissenden, IAA or- 
ganization director. 

Five years ago membership was 115,- 
000. At the end of the last fiscal year 
it was 155,793. Membership passed 
the 160,000 mark in January. Organ- 
ization men believe they can exceed 
170,000 within another year. 


Are You Ready? 


(Continued from page 10) 


connection with the 4-H softball tourna- 
ment; (16) Johnson, Vienna, July 27. 

Roy Johnson said that county fair 
officials have been very cooperative 
about holding the tug o’war district 
finals and have helped the Sports Festi- 
val a great deal. 

The colorful trap and skeet shoot 
which last year drew about 2,500 fans 
and followers is being held in advance 
of the Sports Festival because of a 
conflict in dates with a national shoot. 
This year the shoot will be held Friday, 
Aug. 12 at the Mather Gun Club near 
the old airport on route 4 southwest of 
Springfield. 

The finals of the volleyball and 
bowling tournaments usually held at 
Champaign were held in Springfield 
last spring to avoid hot weather during 
the festival. 

The climax of the two-day show will 
be the staging of several final -contests, 
the parade of sports festival champions, 
and the presentation of trophies. 
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Failure of an 


Experiment 


(Continued from page 5) 
tooke their litle-ons with them to set 
corne, which before would aledg weak- 
ness, and inabilitie; whom to have com- 
pelled would have bene thought great 
tiranie and oppression. 

“The experience that was had in this 
commone course and condition, tried 
sundrie years, and that amongst godly 
and sober men, may well evince the 
vanitie of that conceite of Platos and 
other ancients, applauded by some of 
later times; — that the taking away of 
propertie, and bringing in communitie 
into a comone wealth, would make them 
happy and florishing; as if they were 
wiser than God. For this communi- 
tie (so farr as it was) was found to 
breed much confusion and discontent, 
and retard much imployment that wouJd 
have been to their benefite and com- 
forte. 

“For the yong-men that were most 
able and fitte for labour and service 
did repine that they should spend their 
time and streingth to worke for other 
mens wives and children, with out any 
recompense. 

“And for men’s wives to be com- 
manded to doe servise for other men, 
as dressing their meate, washing their 
cloaths, etc., they deemed it a kind of 
slaverie, neither could many husbands 
well brooke it... . 

“By this time harvest was come, and 
instead of famine, now God gave them 
plentie, and the face of things was 
changed, to the rejoysing of the harts 
of many, for which they blessed God. 
And the effect of their particuler (pri- 


vate) planting was well seene, for all 
had, one way and other, pretty well to 
bring the year aboute, and some of the 
abler sorte and more industrious had 
to spare, and sell to others, so as any 
generall wante or famine hath not been 
amongest them since to this day.” 


Is Your Fly Control 


Program Paying Off 
In Comfort, Profits? 


OW is your fly control program 
PJeonine along? Your spraying dur- 

ing the past two or three months 

should be paying off. But don’t 
let down now. Flies breed fast in this 
hot weather and unless you keep spray- 
ing you will continue to be plagued by 
them. 

And don’t forget the words of exten- 
sion Insect Specialist H. B. Petty who 
says that 90 per cent of a good fly con- 
trol program is good sanitation. Un- 
less you eliminate fly-breeding wastes 
spraying isn’t going to have too much 
effect. 

If you want the best results, there- 
fore, keep your place cleaned up, spray 
every building where flies roost, spray 
under trees where cattle rest. Spray 
doors and screens. Spray chicken houses 
and hog houses. The spray solution is 
cheap. Use plenty of it. Don’t slacken 
now that summer is well under way. 
Contented animals pay off in larger 
profits in meat and milk. - 


COLORFUL PLASTICS 


2 RS 


Housekeeping is easter with the new dust- 

proof and waterproof plastic fabrics. Match 

the curtains with a pretty apron. For free 

instructions send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women's Editor, IAA Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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WE'RE BACK 
IN THE MUD 


(Continued from page 4) 


The Association believed the proposal 
for increasing the gasoline tax and mo- 
tor vehicle license fees to be fair. An 
average motorist, driving 7500 miles 
per year and getting 15 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, would use 500 gal- 
lons of gasoline. The additional 2c tax 
would cost him $10. The additional 
license fee would have cost $1.50, or a 
total of $11.50 for the year. 


However, the bill failed to pass. 
There was general agreement on the 
condition of our highways and the need 
for additional revenues except that pe- 
troleum interests and the trucking in- 
dustry opposed the increase and argued 
that highways could be rebuilt from 
present funds. The state administration 
did not favor the allocation of 1244 
per cent for local roads. 

Cities generally opposed the alloca- 
tion for local roads insisting that cities 
were entitled to their present percentage 
of gasoline tax revenues and should 
have one-third of the total revenues 
from the increased tax. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association and represent- 
atives of townships pointed out that the 
1214% allocation to townships was ar- 
rived at as a result of a compromise in 
the Illinois Highway and Traffic Prob- 
lems Commission. They could not agree 
to a further reduction in the allocation 
for local roads. 

As a result of the differences over the 
allocation together with the general op- 
position to a tax increase, the bill was 
defeated. No additional revenues will 
be available and our Illinois highway 
system will continue to deteriorate. The 
state will have very little money avail- 
able for new construction. Counties 
and cities must get along with their 
present revenues. 

There will be no state aid for local 
roads. For the past four years $7.- 
500,000 per year from general funds 
has been available. A similar appro- 
priation was not made at this session. 
While this appropriation has been be- 
littled, nevertheless it has been of real 
aid. The local roads must rely upon 
local property taxes and the proceeds 
of local bond issues. The problem will 
be particularly acute in those areas 
where schools have been reorganized 
and state funds are needed in order to 
provide roads over which the school 
busses can operate. There is need for 
state aid for local roads from a perma- 
nent source in order that a long-range 
program for improvement of these 
roads may be developed. There also is 
need for reorganization of township road 
administration on a more efficient basis. 


AUGUST, 1949 


Some of the opposition to the allocation 
of state funds to townships was on the 
ground that the mc..ey would be wasted 
and no lasting results would be ob- 
tained. Local people must give atten- 
tion to the problem of obtaining funds 
for these roads and the problem of se- 
curing more uniformly efficient admin- 
istration. 


RURAL YOUTH 


(Continued from page 20) 


give the campers an appreciation of the 
out-of-doors and the varied plant life 
of the area. 

Campers under the trotter system 
place the food on the table and remove 
the dishes at the end of the meal. They 
lead the singing, preside at group meet- 
ings, and put on their own stunt shows; 
in fact, the whole program is planned 
to develop self-reliance, citizenship, a 
love for the out-of doors, and to help 
the campers discover their own talents. 


Candidates for the Illinois Dairy Queen of 
1949 pose with Ryland Capron (left), presi- 
dent of the Peoria Milk Producers’ and O. 
H. Ryan, La Salle county, president of the 
Illinois Milk Producers’ Association during 
finals of state contest held in Peoria July 
14. The girls, left to right, are: Carolyn 
Sears, Vandalia; Pat Stanley, Harvard; 
Shirley Moberly, Bloomington; Joan Brady, 
Decatur; Dorothy Davies, la Salle; Donna 
Waddington, Pana; Joan Amant, Olney; 
and the winner, June Bostrom, Chicago. 


June Bostrom (center) hears the applause 

of the crowd as she is proclaimed Illinois 

Dairy Queen for 1949 during state finals 

in Peoria July 14. Right is last year's 

queen, Patricia Monroe of Decatur. Af left 
is Announcer Milton Budd. 


New Laws Passed 


(Continued from page 18) 


Doubtlessly much of the additional 
state money will be used to increase 
teachers’ salaries. Gradually, over a 
period of years, better salaries should 
attract better talent into the teaching 
field and enable school districts to 
retain teachers of ability who would 
otherwise be attracted to other jobs. 
Also better salaries should encourage 
many teachers now on the job to return 
to summer schools for refresher courses. 

Howevez, the main reason for addi- 
tional state aid is to equalize educational 
opportunity. Better teachers is an im- 
portant step toward this goal but only 
one step. Improved curriculums plus 
more adequate equipment are other 
steps toward an equalization of oppor- 
tunity. School boards should see to it 
that additional state funds are used to 
strengthen all phases of their educa- 
tional program. 
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A group of Pike Coun- 
ty Home Bureauv wom- 
en are dazzled by the 


famous smorgasbord 
of the Kungsholm res- 
tauvrant during their 


visit to Chicago. Left 
to right: Miss Emma 
Hake, Miss Helen 
Hackman, Home Ad- 
viser, Mrs. Ethel Lan- 
dess, Mrs. Ruth Moore, 
Mrs. Harry Long, 
Chairman of Home 
Bureau, Mrs. John El- 
lis, Mrs. Roswell Kel- 
ley, and Mrs. J. Otis 
Denison. 


Farm Bureau Membership 


Passes 165.000 Goal for °49 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau membership 

has passed its goal of 165.000 set for 

the end of the 1949 fiscal year 
Sept. 30. On July 1. Hlinois Agrientl 
tural Association-Farm Bureau member 
ship was 166.813 according to figures 
compiled by O. D. Brissenden, IAA or- 
ganization director. 

Five years ago membership was 115.- 
O00. At the end of the last fiscal year 
it was 155.793. Membership passed 
the 160.000 mark in January. Organ- 
ization men 
170.000 within another vear 


believe they can exceed 


Are You Readv? 


trom Dax )) 


conneetion with the 4-H softball tourna 
ment; (16) Johnson. Vienna, July 27. 

Roy Johnson said that county fair 
officials have been very cooperative 
about holding the tue o war district 
finals and have helped the Sports Festi 
val a great deal. 

The colorful trap and skeet 
which last year drew about 2.500 fans 
and followers is being held in advance 
of the Sports Festival because of a 
contliet in dates with a national shoot. 
This year the shoot will be held Friday, 
Aug. 12 at the Mather Gun Club near 
the old airport on route + southwest of 
Springfield. 

The finals of the volleyball and 
bowling tournaments usually held at 
Champaign were held in Springfield 
last spring to avoid hot weather during 
the festival. 

The climax of the two-day show will 
he the staging of several final contests, 
the parade of sports festival champions, 
and the presentation of trophies. 


shoot 
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Sie 
Failure of an 
Experiment 
(Continued from page 5) 

tooke their litle-ons with them to set 
corne. which before would aledg weak- 
ness. and inabilitie: whom to have com- 
pelled would have bene thought great 
tiranie and oppression. 

“The experience that was had in this 
commone condition. tried 
sundrie years. and that amongst godly 
and sober men. may well evince the 
vanitie of that conceite of Platos and 
other ancients. applauded by some of 
later times: that the taking away of 
propertie. and bringing in communitie 
into a comone wealth. would make them 
happy and florishing; as if they were 
than God. For this communi- 
tie (so farr as it was) was found to 
breed much confusion and discontent, 
and retard much imployment that would 
have been to their benefite and com- 
forte. 

“For the yong-men that were most 
able and fitte for labour and service 
did repine that they should spend their 
time and streineth to worke for other 
mens wives and children. with out any 
recompense, 

“And for men’s wives to be com- 
manded to doe servise for other men, 
as dressing their meate. washing their 
cloaths. ete... they deemed it a kind of 
slaverie. neither could many hushands 
well brooke it... . 

“By this time harvest was come. and 
instead of famine. now God gave them 
plentie. and the face of things was 
changed. to the rejoysing of the harts 
of many. for which they blessed God. 
And the effect of their particuler (pri- 


course and 


wiser 


vate) planting was well seene, for all 
had, one way and other, pretty well to 
bring the year aboute, and some of the 
abler sorte and more industrious had 
to spare. and sell to others, so as any 
generall wante or famine hath not been 
amongest them since to this day.” 


Is Your Fly Control 
Program Paying Off 
In Comfort, Profits? 


OW is your fly control program 

coming along? Your spraying dur- 

ing the past two or three months 

should be paying off. But don't 
let down now. Flies breed fast in this 
hot weather and unless you keep spray- 
ing vou will continue to be plagued by 
them. 

And don't forget the words of exten- 
sion Insect Specialist H. B. Petty who 
says that 90 per cent of a good fly con- 
trol program is good sanitation. Un- 
less you eliminate fly-breeding wastes 
spraying isn't going to have too much 
effect. 

If you want the best results, there- 
fore. keep your place cleaned up. spray 
every building where flies roost, spray 
under trees where cattle rest. Spray 
doors and screens. Spray chicken houses 
and hog houses. The spray solution is 
cheap. Use plenty of it. Don’t slacken 
now that summer is well under way. 
Contented animals pay off in larger 
profits in meat and milk. - 
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COLORFUL PLASTICS 


Housekeeping is easier with the new dust- 
proof and waterproof plastic fabrics. Match 


the curtains with a pretty apron. For free 

instructions send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women's Editor, IAA Record, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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WE'RE BACK 
IN THE MUD 


(Continued from page +) 


The Association believed the proposal 
jor increasing the gasoline tax and mo- 
tor vehicle license fees to be fair. An 
werage motorist, driving 7500 miles 
per year and getting 15 miles to the 
vallon of gasoline, would use 500 gal- 
lons of gasoline. The additional 2c tax 
would him $10. The additional 
license fee would have cost $1.50, or a 
total of $11.50 for the year. 

However, the bill failed to 
lhere was general agreement on the 
condition of our highways and the need 
for additional revenues except that pe- 
troleum interests and the trucking in- 
dustry opposed the increase and argued 
that highways could be rebuilt from 
present funds. The state administration 
did not favor the allocation of 1214 
per cent for local roads. 


cost 


pass. 


Cities generally opposed the alloca- 
tion for local roads insisting that cities 
were entitled to their present percentage 


of gasoline tax revenues and should 
have one-third of the total revenues 
from the increased tax. The Illinois 


Aericultural Association and represent- 
atives of townships pointed out that the 
1214% allocation to townships was ar- 
rived at as a result of a compromise in 
the Illinois Highway and Traffic Prob- 
lems Commission. They could not agree 
to a further reduction in the allocation 
for local roads. 

As a result of the differences over the 
allocation together with the general op- 
position to a tax increase. the bill was 
defeated. No additional revenues will 
he available and our Illinois highway 
system will continue to deteriorate. The 
state will have very little money avail- 
able for new construction. Counties 
and cities must get along with their 
present revenues. 

There will be no state aid for local 
For the past four years $7.- 
500.000 per year from general funds 
has been available. A similar appro- 
priation was not made at this session. 
While this appropriation has been be- 
littled, nevertheless it has been of real 
tid. The local roads must rely upon 
local property taxes and the proceeds 
of local bond issues. The problem will 
le particularly acute in those areas 
‘here schools have been reorganized 
and state funds are needed in order to 
provide roads over which the school 
husses can operate. There’ is need for 
state aid for local roads from a perma- 
nent source in order that a long-range 
program for improvement of these 
roads may be developed. There also is 
need for reorganization of township road 
administration on a more efficient basis. 


roads, 


AUGUST, 1949 


Some of the opposition to the allocation 
of state funds to townships was on the 
eround that the me .ecy would be wasted 
and no lasting results would be ob- 
tained. Local people must give atten- 
tion to the problem of obtaining funds 
for these roads and the problem of se 
curing more uniformly efficient admin- 
istration. 


RURAL YOUTH 


(Conittnued from page 20) 
give the campers an appreciation of the 
out-of-doors and the varied plant life 
of the area. 

Campers under the trotter 
place the food on the table and remove 
the dishes at the end of the meal. They 
lead the singing. preside at group meet- 
ings. and put on their own stunt shows: 
in fact. the whole program is planned 
to develop. self-reliance. citizenship. a 
love for the out-of doors. and to help 
the campers discover their own talents. 


svstem 


Candidates for the Hlinois Dairy Queen of 
1949 pose with Ryland Capron (left), presi- 
dent of the Peoria Milk Producers’ and O. 
H. Ryan, La Salle county, president of the 
Ilinois Milk Producers’ Association during 
finals of state contest held in Peoria July 
14. The girls, left to right, are: Carolyn 
Sears, Vandalia; Pat Stanley, Harvard; 
Shirley Moberly, Bloomington; Joan Brady, 
Decatur; Dorothy Davies, La Salle; Donna 
Waddington, Pana; Joan Amant, Olney; 
and the winner, June Bostrom, Chicago. 


June Bostrom (center) hears the applouse 

of the crowd as she is proclaimed Illinois 

Dairy Queen for 1949 during state finals 

in Peoria July 14. Right is last year's 

queen, Patricia Monroe of Decatur. At left 
is Announcer Milton Budd. 


New 


Laws Passed 


(¢ aca ft , Pak IS) 


Doubtlessly much of the additional 


state money will be used to increase 


teachers’ salaries. Gradually. over a 


period of years. better salaries should 


attract better talent into the teachine 
field and enable school districts to 
retain teachers of ability who would 
otherwise Je attracted to other jobs 
Also better salaries should encourae: 


many teachers now on the jol) to returt 


to summer schools for refresher courses 


addi 


tional stute aid is to equalize educational 


Howeve-. the main reason for 


opportunity Better teachers is an im 
portant step toward this goal but only 
one step. Improved curriculums plus 
adequate 


steps toward an equalization of oppor 


more equipment are other 


tunity. Schoo] boards should see to it 
that additional state funds are used to 
strenethen all phase of their educa- 
tional program. 
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Watson Heads Prairie 
Grain; Iftner Made 
Ass’t to Terminals Mgr. 


WO changes in personnel have 

been announced in connection with 
the IAA-affiliated grain marketing pro- 
gram. George H. Iftner, IAA director 
of grain marketing for the past eight 
years, has been named assistant to the 
manager of the Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company. 

Ray V. Watson, Mason county farm 
adviser for the past 13 years, has been 
appointed manager of the Prairie Grain 
Company with headquarters at Henry, 
Ill. Prairie Grain Company is affiliated 
with Illinois Grain Terminals, an as- 
sociated company of the IAA. Prairie 
Grain operates two large sub-terminal 
river elevators at Hennepin and Lacon. 


As director of grain marketing Iftner 
did a great deal of the groundwork 
which resulted in the organization of 
Illinois Grain Terminals. He was born 
in Pittsfield in Pike county and attended 
Illinois College for two years then 
finished at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture in 1922. 


Iftner was an assistant in crop 
production at the University before 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE AN EASY MARK — 
OF FARMER SMIDGEN’S KIND.... 4 


- THE POOR GUY'S LOST SO MANY NOW- 
I'LL BET HE'S LOST HIS MIND ! & 


Ray V. Watson 


George H. Iftner 


going to Sullivan to teach vocational 
agriculture. He was Effingham county 
farm adviser from 1928 to 1933, and in 
Tazewell county farm adviser from 33 
to °41. He organized the first Rural 
Youth group in the nation at Effing- 
ham. He is a member of the Pekin 
American Legion, Rotary, Masons, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, and 
is a past president of Pekin Kiwanis 
Club. 

Watson graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
in 1920 and farmed near Clinton until 
1925. He went to McLean county as 
assistant farm adviser where he re- 
mained until 1929 when he became farm 
adviser in Grundy county. He left 
Grundy county in 1936 to become 
Mason county farm adviser. Watson is 
a member of the Havana Post of the 


a 


4 
P< 


HE RAISES LOTS oF Tasty HoGs- AS 
UNVACC/NATED, | FIND ! 


American Legion, vice president of the 
Havana Rotary Club and is a member 
of the official board of the Methodist 
Church. He has been active in, farm 
youth work for many years. 


American Country 
Life Conference to 


Be Held Sept. 7, 8, 9 


ARM leaders from Illinois have 

been invited to join the conference 
of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion meeting Sept. 7, 8, and 9 at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Theme of the meeting 
is “The Place of the Rural Community 
in Farm Policy Making.” 

The meeting will be organized on a 
workshop basis to discuss 10 phases 
of rural life—home, church, schools, 
health, recreation, utilities (power, com- 
munication, transportation), farmers’ 
organizations, private services, govern- 
ment agencies, and labor. 


President Charles B. Shuman has . 


been asked to preside at one of the 
sessions and take part in the discus- 
sions. Many prominent figures in 
American public life will be heard dur- 
ing the three-day meeting including 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. 
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Circus Day . . . and you hold your breath as the 
lion tamer puts his “cats” through their paces. “Too 
risky a way to earn a living,” you say? Yet tomorrow 
you and your hired man will face a hot-tempered bull 
or a nervous brood sow, both every bit as dangerous, and 
think nothing of it. 


Possible injury to your help and to strangers on 
your property leaves you wide open to costly damage 
. suits if you aren’t protected by liability insurance. Every 


COUNTRY MUTUAL 


43 EAST OHIO STREET, 


day your hired we 3 takes chances with temperamental 
farm animals, high-powered machinery. A fat sow 
which has escaped through the fence and is sitting plumb 
in the middle of the highway, is more dangerous to an 
oncoming car than a tiger escaped from its cage. 


Country Mutual Casualty Company gives you both 
general and employers liability coverage at extremely 
low cost. See your friendly Country Mutual Casualty 
representative today. Tomorrow may be too late. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Watson Heads Prairie 
Grain; Iftner Made 
Ass't to Terminals Mer. 


WO changes in personnel have 

been announced in connection with 
the [AA-affiliated grain marketing pro- 
gram. George H. Iftner. IAA director 
of grain marketing for the past eight 
years. has been named assistant to the 
manager of the Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company. 


Ray V. Watson. Mason county farm 
adviser for the past 13 years. has been 
appointed manager of the Prairie Grain 
Company with headquarters at Henry. 
Il]. Prairie Grain Company is affiliated 
with Illinois Grain Terminals, an as- 
sociated company of the IAA. Prairie 
Grain operates two large sub-terminal 
river elevators at Hennepin and Lacon. 

As director of grain marketing Iftner 
did a great deal of the groundwork 
which resulted in the organization of 
Illinois Grain Terminals. He was born 
in Pittsfield in Pike county and attended 
Illinois College for two years then 
finished at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture in 1922. 

Iftner was an 
production at the 


assistant in crop 
University before 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE AN EASY MARK — 
OF FARMER SMIDGEN’S KIND.... 4 


THE POOR GUY'S LOST 50 MANY NOW- 
I'LL BET HE'S LOST HIS MIND ! & 
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Ray V. Watson 


George H. Iftner 


going to Sullivan to teach vocational 
agriculture. He was Effingham county 
farm adviser from 1928 to 1933, and in 
Tazewell county farm adviser from 733 
to “ll. He organized the first Rural 
Youth group in the nation at Effing- 
ham. He is a member of the Pekin 
American Legion. Rotary, Masons. 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, and 
is a past president of Pekin Kiwanis 
Club. 

Watson graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
in 1920 and farmed near Clinton until 
1925. He went to McLean county as 
assistant farm adviser where he_ re- 
mained until 1929 when he became farm 
adviser in Grundy county. He left 
Grundy county in 1936 to become 
Mason county farm adviser. Watson is 
a member of the Havana Post of the 


American Legion, vice president of the 
Havana Rotary Club and is a member 
of the official board of the Methodist 
Church. He has been active in farm 
youth work for many years. 


American Country 
Life Conference to 


Be Held Sept. 7, 8, 9 


).ARM leaders from Illinois have 

been invited to join the conference 
of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion meeting Sept. 7, 8, and 9 at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Theme of the meeting 
is “The Place of the Rural Community 
in Farm Policy Making.” 

The meeting will be organized on a 
workshop basis to discuss 10 phases 
of rural life—home. church. schools, 
health, recreation, utilities (power, com- 
munication, transportation), farmers’ 
organizations, private services. govern- 
ment agencies. and labor. 

President Charles B. Shuman_ has 
been asked to preside at one of the 
sessions and take part in the discus- 
sions. Many prominent figures in 
American public life will be heard dur- 
ing the three-day meeting including 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. 
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Circus Day . . . and you hold your breath as the 
lion tamer puts his “cats” through their paces. “Too 
risky a way to earn a living,” you say2. Yet tomorrow 
you and your hired man will face a hot-tempered bull 
or a nervous brood sow, both every bit as dangerous, and 
think nothing of it. 


Possible injury to your help and to strangers on 
vour property leaves you wide open to costly damage 
suits if you aren’t protected by liability insurance. Every 


day your hired help takes chances with temperamental 
farm animals, high-powered machinery. A fat sow 
which has escaped through the fence and is sitting plumb 
in the middle of the highway, is more dangerous to an 
oncoming car than a tiger escaped from its cage. 


Country Mutual Casualty Company gives you both 
general and employers liability coverage at extremely 
low cost. See your friendly Country Mutual Casualty 
representative today. Tomorrow may be too late. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL 


43 EAST OHIO STREET, 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


University of Ill. Library 
Urbana, B31. 
NL-6-31-P 


166,813 MEMBERS 


Getting Strot 
Every Day: 


Higher and higher, gaining more membership 
strength every day! See that membership peak? 
Higher than the 165,000 goal set for next Sep- 
tember 30! 166,813 progressive farmers banded 
together for better farming here in Illinois .. . 
an even greater Agricultural America. 


54,355 MEMBERS 


This steady rise of progress is a trib- 
ute to every Farm furans oon | 
It speaks for your encouragement to | 
young farmers, just | out, who 
waste no time in seeking the ad- 
vantages that come to the farmer 
who uses his Farm Bureau member- 
ship to the fullest extent by active 
participation. To these men we show 
our increasing membership, more 
than doubled since 1940! And we 
say, "Glad to have you with us to 
grow as we have grown — in 
strength, and in deeds." 
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strength every day! See that membership peak? 
Higher than the 165,000 goal set for next Sep- 
tember 30! 166,813 progressive farmers banded 
together for better farming here in Illinois .. . 
an even greater Agricultural America. 
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70,453 MEMBERS 


1936 


64,575 MEMBERS 


1933 


54,355 MEMBERS 


This steady rise of progress is a trib- 
ute to every Farm Bureau member. 
It speaks for your encouragement to 
young farmers, just starting out, who 
waste no time in seeking the ad- 
vantages that come to the farmer 
who uses his Farm Bureau member- 
ship to the fullest extent by active 
participation. To these men we show 
our increasing membership, more 
than doubled since 1940! And we 
say, "Glad to have you with us to 
grow as we have grown — in 
strength, and in deeds." 
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FINE FUELS FOR 
FALL FILL-UP 
MAGIC ALADDIN GASOLINE 


An exceptionally good fuel for automobiles, trucks, and 
high compression tractors. This is a high octane fuel, clean 
and free from impurities. 


FS/50 TRACTOR FUEL 


A fuel designed especially for low compression tractors. 
An easy starting fuel with balanced volatility for good 
acceleration. 


IFS DIESEL FUEL 


A special fuel for diesel engines. Has balanced volatility for 
good starting, acceleration, and power without knocking. 


RANGE HEAT OIL 


An oil for use in gravity-fed, space heater-type burners. 
Oil vaporizes evenly. 


FURNACE OIL 


This is the fuel to use in “forced air" or “blower type” 


atomizing oil burners. Clean burning and easy to start. 


THESE PRODUCTS ARE SOLD 


‘ce FILLED 


Controlled quality — Farm delivered — Sdvings returned 


— for FALL WORK 


The fall work season is already upon us! Com- 
bining, corn picking, and fall plowing will soon 
be in full swing. Thousands of gallons of fuel 
will be used during this busy season. You will 
want plenty of fuel on tap when conditions are 
right to get into the field. Make provision for all 


equipment — Fill your fuel storage tanks now. 


— for WINTER WARMTH 


Chilly fall days will soon be here followed by 
the cold blasts of winter! How’s your fuel oil 


supply? Winter heating oil tanks should be filled 
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now. Don’t be caught with your tanks low on the | 


first frosty night! 


NOW IS THE TIME 
to fill your 


FARM FUEL STORAGE 


Call your 


Blue Seal Truck Salesman 


EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 


ILLINOIS FARM 


SUPPLY COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was organized, namely, 
to promote, protect and represent the business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Illinois and the nation, and to develod 
agriculture. 


OFFICERS 
CHARLEs B. SHUMAN, Sullivan, President 


FLOYD E. MORRIS GEORGE E. METZGER 
Vice-President Field Secretary 


PAUL E. MATHIAS CLARENCE C. CHAPELLE 
Secretary Comptroller 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Lyman Bunting, Ellery; Thomas H. Lloyd, Girard; Lester S. Davisoa, 
Minonk; Homer Curtiss, Stockton; J. King Eaton, Edwardsville; C. J. 
Elliott, ‘Streator ; John tT. Evans, Hoopeston ; Edwin Gumm, ae a 
Earl M. Hughes, Woodstock; Chester McCord, Newton;’ Russell 
McKee, Varna; ‘ Smith, Greenfield ; Otto Steffey, Stronghurst ; 
Frank L. Simpson, Farmer City; and Albert Webb, Ewing. 


DIVISION HEADS 


George E. Metzger, Organization & Information; L. L. Colvis, Market- 
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Comptroller's office; and Donald Kirkpatrick, General ‘Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Frank M. Atchley, Research; O. D. Brissenden, Organization; G. W. 
Baxter, Transportation-Claims; John K. Cox, Rural School Relations ; 
C. J. Foster, Publicity; R. E. Gish, Soil Conservation Activities; Roy P. 
Johnson, Special Services & Office of the Building ; C. E. Johnston, Gen- 
eral Office ; Donald Kirkpatrick, Legal; Ellsworth D. iyon, Young Peo- 
Rive Activities ; Gian Maton, Daisy Marketing ; ullen B. Sweet, 
ural Road Improvement ;" S. F. ‘Russell, Livestock Marketing; W. E. 

heer, Personnel; John A. Lake, Safety and Public Health; and Bert 
Wicd Property Taxation. 


ASSOCIATE COMPANY MANAGERS 


Darrell L. Achenbach, Country Mutual Fire Company; C. H. Becker, II- 
linois Farm Supply Company ; L. R. Downs, Producers’ Seed Company; 
Forrest_C. Fairchild, Prairie Farms Creameries; Sam L.. Hassell, Il- 
linois Grain Terminals Company; Judson P. Mason, Ill. Milk Producers’ 

R. S. McBride, Illinois ruit Growers Exchange ; Howard McWard, 
Farm Bureau Serum Assn. ; 


Assn. ; 

lll. Grain Corporation; C. F. Musser, Ill. 
L.. Pidcock, Ill. Co-op Locker Service ; A. E. Richardson, Country 
ife Insurance Company; Dale Rouse, Illinois Wool Marketing Assn. ; 


Strand, Illinois Agricultural Auditing Assn.; H. W. Trautmann, 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Assn.; and F. V. Wilcox, Country Mutual 
Casualty Company. 
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Our World 


N A RECENT motor trip covering two-third the 
length of our own wonderfully fertile state of 
Illinois, we were once again impressed with the 
size and wealth of the great Midwest. Yet this 

route which required the greater part of a day by car 
can be traversed by a modern plane 
in less than an hour. Breakfast in 
New York and supper in Los An- 
geles is a practical reality. Atomic 
bombs manufactured in America 
could be carried non-stop to be 
dumped on Moscow — and vice 
versa! The childish description “ 
big as the world” is no longer very 
impressive. Our world which most 
of us grew up to consider so huge 
has been dwarfed by modern trans- 
portation. 


HAT DOES this startling change in size and dis- 

tance mean to us in the corn belt? Can we con- 

tinue to isolate ourselves and our thinking from 
even the most remote corners of the globe? The easy 
method of ignoring the problems of the rest of the 
world can no longer succeed if we are realistic. 


Charles 8B. Shuman 


LLINOIS farmers are proud of the standard of 

living which they and their neighbors have attained. 

Nowhere in the world do the opportunities and 
living conditions in agriculture compare so favorably 
with other groups in the nation as they do in America. 
Some of us were vividly reminded of this fact recently 
when we acted as host to a group of visiting agricul- 
tural leaders from 24 foreign nations. A farmer from 
central Europe made this brief but vital comparison in 
explaining the differences in agricultural progress: 
“You have built a strong farm organization dedicated 
to equality for agriculture and based upon the prin- 
ciple of self help while we in Europe have placed our 
sole ,dependence upon government political charity.” 


NOTHER significant comment of our foreign visi- 

tors was that if we in America desire peace rather 
fi than war, and if we expect to maintain this high 
standard of living, then we must help the other peoples 
of the world to improve their conditions. Not pri- 
marily by gifts of money and material things, but by 
assistance in educational programs, improvement in 
government, the development of independent organi- 
zations, and by the sharing of technical knowledge. 


UR WORLD is too small for us to pin our hopes 
for peace entirely upon isolation. It is essential 
that we as Midwestern farmers learn to think of 
foreign nations as neighbors somewhat as our ancestors 
welcomed a new family to the community. After all. 
the community of nations is today no farther apart, as 
measured by traveling time, than were the scattered 
settlers of a pioneer Illinois community 100 years ago. 


Gt, Gpeonaw 


President, Illinois Agricultural Association 
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FINE FUELS FOR 
FALL FILL-UP 


MAGIC ALADDIN GASOLINE 


An exceptionally good fuel for automobiles, trucks, and 
high compression tractors. This is a high octane fuel, clean 
and free from impurities. 


FS/5O TRACTOR FUEL 


A fuel designed especially for low compression tractors. 
An easy starting fuel with balanced volatility for good 
acceleration. 


IFS DIESEL FUEL 


A special fuel for diesel engines. Has balanced volatility for 
good starting, acceleration, and power without knocking. 


RANGE HEAT OIL 


An oil for use in gravity-fed, space heater-type burners. 
Oil vaporizes evenly. 


FURNACE OIL 


This is the fuel to use in “forced air" or 
atomizing oil burners. Clean burning and easy to start. 


“blower type” 


Controlled quality — Farm delivered — Savings returned 


— for FALL WORK 


The fall work season is already upon us! Com- 


bining, corn picking, and fall plowing will soon 
be in full swing. Thousands of gallons of fuel 
will be used during this busy season. You will 
want plenty of fuel on tap when conditions are 
right to get into the field. Make provision for all 


equipment — Fill your fuel storage tanks now. 


— for WINTER WARMTH 


Chilly fall days will soon be here followed by 
the cold blasts of winter! How’s your fuel oil 
supply? Winter heating oil tanks should be filled 
now. Don’t be caught with your tanks low on the 


first frosty night! 


NOW IS THE TIME 
to fill your 


FARM FUEL STORAGE 


Call your 


Blue Seal Truck Salesman 


PRODUCTS ARE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


aor AFFILIATED WITH 
“ILLINOIS. FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This is illinois Farm Supply Company's new 
feed mili which recently went into operation 
at Mendota. 


ORK on Illinois Farm Supply Company's new 

feed mill at Mendota in La Salle county is now 

complete. The new mill assures northern IIli- 

nois farmers of a plentiful supply of Blue Seal 

feeds. Illinois Farm Supply Company is an 
affiliated company of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. At full production daily output will average 250 
tons. The mill operates on eight-hour shift of 20 men 
per day. 

The Mendota mill is one of the finest and most 
modern in the state and will produce about 40,000 tons 
annually of Blue Seal poultry, dairy, and livestock feeds 
for distribution to member service companies. 

The new mill replaces the leased Badenoch mill in 
Chicago. It is the second feed mill to be built by Illi- 
nois farmers with their own money to provide them- 
selves with the best in feed milling operations. The 
Benton mill of Illinois Farm Supply Company supplies 


Of Plentiful Food Supply 


John Fischer (left) operates the stitching machine which. sews 
the bags and Edward Mohr (right) operates the bagging ma- 
chinery. This device automatically fills each bag with 100 pounds 


the southern half of the state. 

In addition, Blue Seal feeds will continue to be pro- 
duced at the Hammond, Ind., mill which is operated 
jointly by Illinois Farm Supply. Company and two other 
Midwestern cooperatives. 

J. J. Lanter, Illinois Farm Supply director of pro- 
curement, said the Mendota mill was designed to meet 
the specific needs of Illinois farmers for high-quality 
feeds. 

A leased fleet of 16 new 18-ton trailer transports will 
be used in delivering feed from mill to the member 
companies located in the northern half of the state. 
Each trailer is painted a dazzling white and carries 
Farm Supply's Blue Seal emblem and the company’s 
motto in red ‘For Better Farming.” 

The Mendota mill is under the management of Glen 
Lines. Construction was started early last winter and 
cost an estimated $750,000. 


New Mendota Will 
Assures Farimonrs 


of Blue Seal Feed. 
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A group of visitors led by Frank 
Flynn, (wearing sailor straw), 


Morgan county, a member of the 
: Hlinois Farm Supply board of di- 
! : rectors, watch the operation of 
the fertilizer mixing valves which 
are controlled by air and are 
° e semi-automatic. 


pro- IX HUNDRED patrons attended open house in early August at 


rated Illinois Farm Supply Company's new fertilizer plant at East St. 
other : Louis, Illinois. Illinois Farm Supply Company is an affiliate of 
j the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
pro- | The new fertilizer plant was completed recently. At capacity sha, vieioare Sait ‘oats boleabere weer. 
meet it can produce about 120 tons of superphosphate and 200 tons of mixed o jo venteati which can sack 25 tons 
uality | on Lal ag try shift. At capacity the bagging machines can facing sieecis Sae pacer sone — 
swill | Total storage of the mill includes space for approximately 7,200 tons 
mber | of materials for mixed fertilizers, 7,200 tons of finished materials, and 
state. 6,000 tons of superphosphate. 
arries The East St. Louis building is 125 feet by 380 feet and at its highest 
any’s | point is nine stories high. The plant has an additional 3,250 square 
: feet of space for the production of superphosphate by the acidulating 
Glen | process. This involves the action of water and sulphuric acid on raw 
> and d phosphate rock to produce superphosphate. 


j Patrons visiting the po during the open house were shown the gy 
4 various processes of the factory in action by Manager Kenneth D. Wohl- = * 
4 ford and Plant Superintendent Jesse Barnes. 1 te Shin 

The plant at East St. Louis was built to provide Illinois farmers with ; 
the best possible value in fertilizers with a minimum movement of inert 
materials. The product of the plant is moved by a fleet of trailer trucks 
with a capacity of 18 tons of material each. The loading dock is built 
to accommodate nine trucks simultaneously. 

The 600 people attending the open house and representing 60 dis- 
tributor outlets included large delegations from Adams, Macoupin, 
Montgomery, Menard, Sangamon, and Morgan counties. 

The fertilizer plant at East St. Louis is one of the most modern in 
the country. Installation of labor-saving machinery enables the product 
to be processed, mixed, and sacked with a minimum of handling. 

Much of the machinery is automatic and the modern pneumatic- 


+ 


Speers controlled valves on the mixing bins enable one man to mix a ton of 
cial plant food at one time with semi-automatic controls. 
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This is Illinois Farm Supply Company's new 
feed mill which recently went into operation 
at Mendota. 
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complete. The new mill assures northern IIhi- 
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be used in delivering feed from mill to the member 
companies located in the northern half of the state. 
Each trailer is painted a dazzling white and carries 
Farm Supply's Blue Seal emblem and the company’s 
motto in red ‘For Better Farming.” 

The Mendota mill is under the management of Glen 
Construction was started early last winter and 
750.000, , 


Lines. 
cost an estimated $ 


New Mendota Wull 
Asswres Found 


(left) operates the stitching machine which sews 


This device automatically fills each bag with 100 pounds 
of Blue Seal Feed. 
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See ie ie cates 


A group of visitors led by Frank 
Flynn, (wearing sailor straw), 


Morgan county, a member of the 
Wlinois Farm Supply board of di- 
rectors, watch the operation of 
the fertilizer mixing valves which 
are controlled by air and are 
semi-automatic. 
e@ @ 


pro- IX HUNDRED patrons attended open house in early August at 
rated Illinois Farm Supply Company's new fertilizer plant at East St. 
other Louis, Illinois. Illinois Farm Supply Company is an affiliate of 


inois IC ‘ sociation. 
the Hlinois Agricultural Assoc pita aisha We Ws hance Dement: 


pro- The new fertilizer plant was completed recently. At capacity the visitors watch Joseph Colombara oper- 
meet it can produce about 120 tons of superphosphate and 200 tons of mixed sity be Aaron d prt can sack ” — 
uality fertilizer per eight hour shift. At capacity the bagging machines can facing pana tetas aac cdce cee. 
sack 750 bags per hour. 
s will Total storage of the mill includes space for approximately 7,200 tons 
mber of materials for mixed fertilizers, 7,200 tons of finished materials, and 
state. 6,000 tons of superphosphate. 
uUrries The East St. Louis building is 125 feet by 380 feet and at its highest 
any’s point is nine stories high. The plant has an additional 3,250 square 
, feet of space for the production of superphosphate by the acidulating 

Glen process. This involves the action of water and sulphuric acid on raw 
- and phosphate rock to produce superphosphate. 


Patrons visiting the plant. during the open house were shown the 
Various processes of the factory in action by Manager Kenneth D. Wohl- 
ford and Plant Superintendent Jesse Barnes. 

The plant at East St. Louis was built to provide Illinois farmers with 
the best possible value in fertilizers with a minimum movement of inert 
materials. The product of the plant is moved by a fleet of trailer trucks 
with a capacity of 18 tons of material each. The loading dock is built 
to accommodate nine trucks simultaneously. 

The 600 people attending the open house and representing 60 dis- 
tributor outlets included large delegations from Adams, Macoupin, 
Montgomery, Menard, Sangamon, and Morgan countics. 

The fertilizer plant at East St. Louis is one of the most modern in 
the country. Installation of labor-saving machinery enables the product 
to be processed, mixed, and sacked with a minimum of handling. 

Much of the machinery is automatic and the modern pneumatic- 


SR 


ea controlled valves on the mixing bins enable one man to mix a ton of 
ounds plant food at one time with semi-automatic controls. 
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LLINOIS GRAIN TERMINALS COMPANY has made its first ship- 
ment of grain by lake freighter from the company’s terminal elevator 
at 107th street and the Calumet river in South Chicago. 

The ship left with 110.000 bushels of number two yellow corn 

loaded at the 214 million bushel Irondale elevator and bound for 

Buffalo, N. Y. It was sold to Leval and Company, Buffalo grain dealers 
and exporters. Leval and Company indicated that the Illinois grain 
eventually would be shipped to Belgium. 

The 250,000 bushel capacity lake freighter Crescent City also carried 
140,000 bushels of wheat loaded at the nearby Calument elevator and con- 
signed to Buffalo. By the time you read this issue of the IAA RECORD, 
further grain shipments will have been made from the Irondale elevator 
which is owned and controlled by IIlinois farmers. 

Illinois Grain Terminals Company is affiliated with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, the State Farm Bureau organization. It bought the 
Irondale elevator June 1 from the Chicago Grain Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Norris Grain Company. 

Shipment of the first grain from the Irondale elevator heralds a new 
era in grain merchandising for Illinois farmers. The Irondale elevator 
furnishes a terminal outlet for an I]linois network of farmer-owned inland 
and river sub-terminal elevator companies affiliated with Illinois Grain 
Terminals Company. 

The marketing facilities include 24 county grain companies, 10 local 
elevators, and sub-terminal elevators on the Illinois river at Havanna, 
Lacon, and Hennepin, and at Dallas City on the Mississippi river. 
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A DAY with DICK HORNBECK 


GENERAL AGENT, LA SALLE COUNTY 
The following notes made Monday, July 11, show this I.A.A. 
Insurance Counselor's work to be varied, helpful to members. 
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FARM BUREAU 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


43 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, til. 


phone. Dick believes in prompt serv- 


‘4 hig Dick Hornbeck answers a letter by 
ice, helpful service. 
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The Crescent City’s decks are enveloped 
in grain dust as Illinois Grain Terminals’ 
trondale elevator pours 110,000 bushels 
of corn into the lake freighter's hold 

for shipment to Buffalo. 
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LLINOIS GRAIN TERMINALS COMPANY has made its first) ship- 
ment of grain by lake freighter from the company’s terminal elevator 
at 107th street and the Calumet river in South Chicago. 
The ship left with 110.000 bushels of number two yellow corn 
loaded at the 214 million bushel Irondale elevator and bound for 
Buffalo. N.Y. It was sold to Leval and Company. Buffalo grain dealers 
and exporters. Leval and Company indicated that the Illinois grain 
eventually would be shipped to Belgium. 

The 250.000 bushel capacity lake freighter Crescent City also carried 
140,000 bushels of wheat loaded at the nearby Calument elevator and con- 
signed to Buffalo. By the time you read this issue of the IAA RECORD. 
further grain shipments will have been made from the Irondale elevator 
which is owned and controlled by Hlinois farmers. 

Iinois Grain Terminals Company is affiliated with the Hlinois Agri- 
cultural Association, the State Farm Bureau organization. It bought the 
Irondale elevator June 1 from the Chicago Grain Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Norris Grain Company. 

Shipment of the first grain from the Irondale elevator heralds a new 
era in grain merchandising for [linois farmers. The Irondale elevator 
furnishes a terminal outlet for an Hlinois network of farmer-owned inland 
and river sub-terminal elevator companies affiliated with Hlinois Grain 
Terminals Company. 


Carl Johnson, Marshal-Putnam county 
(left) and Jim Holderman, Grundy - ; ; 4 
county, members of the Illinois Grain The marketing facilities include 24 county grain companies, 10 local 
Terminals Company board of directors, elevators, and sub-terminal clevators on the Tlinois river at Havanna, 

watch loading of first grain. 


Lacon. and Hennepin. and at Dallas City on the Mississippi river. 
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A DAY with DICK HORNBECK 


GENERAL AGENT, LA SALLE COUNTY 


The following notes made Monday, July I1, show this I.A.A. 
Insurance Counselor's work to be varied, helpful to members. 
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INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


43 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dick Hornbeck answers a letter by 
phone. Dick believes in prompt serv- 
ice, helpful service. 
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ROAD 
REPORT 


HE report of the Road Study Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Agricultural 


Association is now available. 

Copies are now coming off the 

press and are being sent to county 
Farm Bureau officers. Additional copies 
are available to Farm Bureau members 
on request at your county Farm Bureau 
office. 

Based on facts and their findings, the 
committee has made recommendations 
for needed and desirable changes in the 
administration of rural roads. The com- 
mittee also suggests how these changes 
may be brought about. Methods of 
financing also are considered and rec- 
ommendations are made. 

The report of the IAA Road Study 
Committee is the work of a group of 20 
farmers. One was selected from each 
of the 15 IAA districts. The remaining 
five were chosen at large. These 20 
men spent more than eight months 
studying the road problems of Illinois. 
The first meeting of the committee was 
held March 29, 1948. 

At their first meeting IAA President 
Charles B. Shuman outlined the pur- 
pose of the road committee. He em- 
phasized the need for constructive work 
in solving the road problems facing the 
peoples of Illinois. He suggested that 


they approach the study with an open 
mind and give serious consideration to 
all sides of the problem before making 
recommendations. 

Although the committee was_ inter- 
ested primarily in farm roads, the solu- 
tion of the problems pertaining to these 
roads and their relationship to those of 
the state and county could be considered 
only after a study of the problems of 
each of the other three systems includ- 
ing primary roads (hard roads), county 
roads, and city streets. 

The committee called in and con- 
sulted with outstanding highway engi- 
neers, highway officials, and prominent 
leaders qualified by training and ex- 
perience to present and discuss impor- 
tant phases of road problems. 

Farm Bureau members are urged to 
read and study the report, to familiarize 
themselves with its findings and rec- 
ommendations and to discuss the matter 
with their County Farm Bureau direc- 
tors. Voting delegates at the annual 


meeting of the Illinois Agricultural As-— 


sociation will act upon a road policy 
which can be aggressively pursued for 
the benefit of all rural people. 

Most Illinois farmers have always 
considered all-weather roads of para- 
mount importance to the economy of 


Copies are Available 
At Your County 
Farm Bureau 
NOW 


‘ 


By 
CULLEN B. SWEET 


Director [AA Department 
Rural Road improvement 


the state. However, hundreds of road 
districts do not have the money to pro- 
vide all-weather roads for use by school 
busses, milk trucks, mail service, farm 
produce trucks and farm equipment. 
State aid for farm roads ended June 
30, 1949. 

For the next two years at least, town- 
ship and road districts will have to get 
along with the money raised through 
local property taxes. The charge has 
been made that the rank and file of farm 
people in most counties were not in 
sympathy with the proposed increase in 
the gasoline tax even though farm roads 
would have received continuing and sub- 
stantial benefit from such increased tax. 

If farm people want financial aid 
for road improvement they are going 
to have to fight for it. It will not be 
handed to them. The state highway 
system is in need of repair and must 
have more money if Illinois is to have 
an adequate system of highways. Coun- 
ty and township roads also need more 
funds. Farm people, therefore, are 
urged to study their present methods 
of administration and finance to see 
where economies can be effected to get 
more road dollars on the road. ~* 

Ask at your Farm Bureau office for a 
copy of the report. 
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Farm Bureau Knocks Out Brannan Plan 


Organized Agriculture 
Wants Farm Plan 


With Fewer 
Controls 


ARM Bureau is on the job at 

Washington. As the result of 

Farm Bureau action, the U. S. 

House of Representatives turned 

down a trial run of the Brannan 
plan by a thumping vote of 239 to 170. 
State and. national Farm Bureau repre- 
sentatives made it clear to the legisla- 
tors that organized agriculture favored 
a farm program with less government 
control than offered in the Brannan 
plan. 

The vote in the House showed that 
the majority of representatives from the 
rural districts did not favor the Brannan 
plan. The plan had more friends among 
representatives from the city areas. 

Only one Illinois downstate Congress- 
man voted against the Farm Bureau 
position on this issue and he was from 
East St. Louis. Recorded vote of II- 
linois Congressmen on the trial run of 
the Brannan plan is worthy of the mem- 
bers’ study. 

As the Record goes to press, the na- 
tion’s farm program is being debated in 
Senate committee hearings. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
Ilinois Agricultural Association, testi- 
fying before the Senate subcommittee 
on the farm program, said “we know 
of practically no feeling on the part of 
farmers of Illinois in favor of the ideas 
incorporated in the Brannan plan.” 

Referring to the Brannan proposal, 
Hassil E. Schenck, president of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau, told the committee: 
“If you are going to give the farmer a 
good price and the consumer cheap 
food, you are going to have to regiment 
every business engaged in the handling 
of that food from the time it leaves the 
farmer’s hands until it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. . .” 

The Farm Bureau favors improve- 
ment of farm program legislation al- 
ready on the books. 

Farm Bureau opposes the Brannan 
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plan because it feels that the cost of the 
program would be staggering and farm- 
ers would have to depend upon ap- 
propriations from Congress in order to 
get a fair price for agricultural products. 

Price goals of the plan are so high 
that they will lead to continuous and 
rigid controls over production and mar- 
keting. 

Farm Bureau also opposes the Bran- 
nan plan because it throws out the idea 
of parity. Organized agriculture fought 
for many years to achieve this goal of 
fair exchange in the market place. Par- 
ity has come to be accepted by, non- 
agricultural groups as a fair measuring 
stick for farm prices. It does not seem 
logical to abandon it in favor of an un- 
tried system. 

Farm Bureau does favor modernizing 
the parity formula, but does not favor 
changing its basic principle of fair ex- 
change value between the products of 
the farm and industry. 

Farm Bureau also is outspoken in its 
disapproval of the “unusual procedure 
employed in creating the Brannan plan 
and presenting it to the public which 
has had the effect of throwing the farm 
problem into the partisan political 
arena, a situation which we deplore 
and condemn. . . . In the future as in 
the past, sound farm legislation will 
depend on the best efforts of both polit- 
ical parties.” 


IM GLAD YOu DIDN'T 
LET THAT ONE 
GET By !! 


Votes Supporting 
Farm Bureau Position 


Against Brannan Plan 


Representative Dist. Address 
Leo E. Allen 16th Galena 
Leslie C. Arends 17th Melvin 

C. W. Bishop 26th Carterville 
Robt. B. Chiperfield 19th Canton 
Ralph E. Church 13th Evanston 
Richard W. Hoffman 10th Berwyn 
Edward H. Jenison 23rd Paris 
Edgar A. Jonas 12th Chicago 
Rolla C. McMillen 22nd Decatur 
Peter F. Mack 21st Carlinville 
Noah M. Mason 15th Oglesby 
Chauncey W. Reed 14th Chicago 
Sid Simpson 20th Carrollton 
Harold H. Velde 18th Pekin 
Charles W. Vursell 24th Salem 


Votes In Opposition 


To Farm Bureau Position 


For Brannan Plan 


Representative Dist. Address 
James V. Buckley 4th Lansing 
Chester A. Chesney lith Chicago 
William L. Dawson Ist Chicago 
Thomas S. Gordon 8th Chicago 
Martin Gorski 5th Chicago 
Neil J. Linehan 3rd Chicago 
Thomas J. O’Brien 6th Chicago 
Barratt O’Hara 2nd Chicago 
Melvin Price 25th E. St. Louis 
Adolph J. Sabath 7th Chicago 
Sidney R.. Yates oth Chicago 


BLUE SEAL IN THE FEEDER — 
MAKES YOUR FLOCK A LEADER 
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Cash ir on egg market 
while prices are still high! 


BLUE SEAL Poultry Feed speeds egg production 
2 ae ee ee 
ae 

Vee 


Profitable pullets mature early and go 
into early egg production. This means 
more eggs for market while egg prices 


are up. 


A complete, well-balanced ration and 
proper feeding methods will assure get- 


e ei a a ee 
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JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR 
Complete and Nutritious Rations for Speedy Poultry Profits 
For the ‘mash-grain” feeder: For the ‘free-choice” feeder: 
BLUE SEAL LAY MASH’ BLUE SEAL POULTRY BALANCER 
Select the method that fits your feeding program 


Order Blue Seal Lay Mash or Blue Seal Poultry Balancer today! 


ATIVE MONTHLY PRICE 


These feeds are sold exclusively by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


Affiliated with 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Counties in red on map at right went over the top by subscribing more 
then 100 per cent of their quotas in the stock-selling campaign for the 
The three counties In white did 
not take part in the campaign. 


tilinols Grain Terminals Company. 


By GEORGE E. METZGER 
1AA Field Secretary 


(ver 


Counties Subscribe Over 


2% Million Dollars fer Illinois 
Terminals Grain Marketing Program 


ARLY IN 1949, the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association board of di- 
rectors authorized the financing 
of the Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company by the sale of class “A” 

preferred six per cent cumulative stock 
to individuals. 

As is the general policy with all new 
projects of this nature, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and the county 
Farm Bureaus assumed the responsi- 
bility of selling stock in the new com- 


HOW THE COUNTIES FINISHED IN GRAIN TERMINALS STOCK 


Class “A” 

Preferred 
Couaty Quota Stock 
Adams 8 30000 $ 30,000 
Bond 8.000 8,300 
Boone 23,000 
Brown 3.000 409 
Bureau 42,000 61.300 
Calhoun 2,000 5.100 
Carroll 15,000 18,000 
Cass 000 9.100 
Champaign 115,000 
Christian 47,000 
Clarix 14,000 16,000 
Clay 8,000 9.000 
Clinton 14,000 19,900 
Coles 000 18,500 
Cook 28,000 800 
Crawford 8.000 10.200 
Cumberland 8,000 8.300 
DeKalb 67.000 73.300 
DeWitt 50.000 44,709 
D $0,000 27,300 
DuPage 21,000 500 
Edgar 41.000 35,200 
Edwards 5.000 8.200 
Effingham 12,000 12,700 
Fayette 13,000 900 
Ford 51,000 300 
Franklin 4,000 4.600 
Fulton 17,000 17,400 
Gallatin 9,000 9,600 
Greene 21,000 21,400 
Grundy 41,000 900 
Hamilton 5.000 100 
Hancock 27,000 27,700 
Henderson 10,000 10.700 


TOP 


pany. Stock of all classes totaling 
$2,750,000 was authorized to be sold. 

The class “A” preferred was to be 
sold to individuals. Class “C”, which 
is also a six per cent cumulative stock 
but standing in a secondary position, 
was sold to corporations. Of the class 
“C” stock, 92 county Farm Bureaus 
subscribed for $96,600, making an 
average of $1,050 per county. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association took 


(Continued on page 26) 


Class **A“’ 

Preferred 
County Quota Stock 
Henry $ 21,000 $ 28,100 
Iroquois 136.000 102,800 
Jackson 7,000 14,400 
Jasper 12,000 4.200 
Jefferson 6,000 7,300 
Jersey 8,000 10,900 
JoDaviess 12,000 14,400 
Johnson 2,000 3.100 
Kane 46,000 48,500 
Kankakee 75.000 45,900 
Kendall 26,000 37,700 
Knox 20,000 37,000 
Lake 16,000 28,800 
LaSalle 100,000 $0.000 
Lawrence 12,000 6.800 
e 53,000 36,400 
Livingston 88,000 88.300 
loan. 64,000 14,200 
Mc! ough 16.000 46,700 
McHenry 000 7,900 
McLean 120,000 90,900 
Macon 49,000 26,400 
Macoupin 16,000 17,000 
Madison 22,000 46,200 
Marion 10.000 10,000 
Marshall-Putnam 32,000 32,000 
Mason 24,000 27,000 
Massac 2,000 100 
Menard 22,000 23,000 
Mercer 14,000 14,600 
Monroe 3.000 9,000 
Montgomery 000 32,600 
ben eo 26,000 30,900 
Moultrie 25,000 7.700 


CAMPAIGN 


Class “A” 
Preferred 

County Quota Stock 
Ogle $61.000 $ 64,100 
Peoria 23,000 31.600 
Perry $.000 21,100 
Piatt 46.000 23,300 
Pike 20,000 20,800 
Pope-Hardin 3,000 1,500 
aski-Alexander 2.000 3.000 
Randolph 10,000 11,800 
Richland 5.000 2.500 
Rock Island 16.000 17.000 
St. i 14,000 28,000 
Saline 9,000 12.700 
Sangamon $7,000 2.100 
Schuyler 4,000 5.00 
ott 7,000 3.700 
Shelby 25,000 20,400 
Stark 24,000 17,000 
Stephenson 20,000 44,000 
Tazewell 62.000 85.200 
Union 2.000 5.000 
Vermilion 64,000 49.100 
Wabash 11,000 17,900 
Warren 11,000 11,000 
Washington 11,000 5,700 
Wayne 8,000 3.700 
White 21,000 11.400 
Whiteside 56.000 30.300 
Will 63,000 130.900 
Williamson 2.000 4.500 
Winnebago 25.000 25.700 
WwW lord 47.000 30,200 
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New Creamery 


New Plant at Carlyle is 11th of 
IAA Affiliated Prairie Farms Creameries 


LANS are now well under way 

for the construction of the new 

Prairie Farms Creamery at Carlyle 

in Clinton county. It will be the 

llth of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association’s affiliated Prairie Farms 
Creameries. 

The creamery also will serve the sur- 
rounding counties of Monroe, St. Clair, 
Washington, Marion, and Jefferson. A 
stock selling campaign is now under 
way in these counties under the direc- 
tion of Judson P. Mason, IAA director 
of dairy marketing, to raise $150,000 
needed to finance the plant. The stock 
is five per cent cumulative. 

The .board of directors of Sanitary 
Milk Producers, the farmers’ coopera- 
tive which markets Grade A milk in 
nearby St. Louis, has approved the 
move to establish a farmers’ creamery 
in Carlyle. We know of no better way 
to guarantee a safe market for our 
product, they explained, than for farm- 
ers to have their own plant ready to 
handle their milk. 

The 10 Prairie Farms Creameries 
produce practically every dairy product 
available including butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk, ice cream mix, powdered 
milk, cream, and buttermilk. The Car- 
lyle creamery will start by handling 
Grade A milk only. Plans call for the 
further development of the plant to fit 
the needs of the producers and the com- 
munity. 

The new plant will be modern in 
design and will be 86 feet wide at the 
front and 20 feet deep and can be en- 
larged to more than 300 feet deep if 
needed. 

In layout it will profit from the ex- 
perience of numerous managers of other 
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Prairie Farms Creameries. Plans were 
drawn up by Forrest C. Fairchild, man- 
ager of the state company. Work will 
be carried out under the direction of 
IAA Engineer Erik Smith. 

The 10 other Prairie Farms Cream- 
eries (top to bottom, see map) are lo- 
cated at Mt. Carroll, Moline, Henry, 
Galesburg, Bloomington, Champaign. 
Mt. Sterling. Carlinville, Olney, and 
Carbondale. 

The Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Henry is also in the midst of a stock 
selling campaign to raise new capital 
for the installation of additional milk 
processing equipment. A new homo- 
genizer has been installed. Plans call 
for the installation of a new milk cooler 


If you wish to buy stock in the 
Carlyle creamery, write or call C. 
Glen Jones, secretary, Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Carlyle, Clinton County 
Farm Bureau, Breese, Ilinois. 


and equipment for the manufacture 
of cottage cheese and ice cream. The 
manufacture of a greater variety of 
condensed milk products is planned. 


Manager John Raab of the Henry | 


creamery said the new equipment will 


help assure dairy farmers in the area | 


of a dependable market for their milk. 


The Prairie Farms Creamery at Mt. 
Carroll is developing the same type 
milk receiving equipment to meet re- 
quirements of the Chicago health de- 
partment. They are now in the process 
of adding $25,000 in preferred stock 
to their present capital structure. 


This is the architect's conception of what 
the new Prairie Farms Creamery will took 
like when completed. 


Shaded area on map (above) shows dis- 
trict which will be serviced by the new 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Carlyle. Triangle 
shows location of new creamery. Dots show 
other Prairie Farms Creameries (see story). 


Dr. Janice Smith Heads 
Home Economics Dept. 
At U. of Illinois 


D* Janice Smith, professor of nutri- 

tion, has been appointed acting 

head of the department of home eco- 
nomics of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
College of Agricul- 
ture effective Sept. 
] 


She succeeds Mrs. 
Kathryn VanAken 
Burns who asked to 
be relieved of her 
duties to devote full 
time to her job as 
state leader of home 
advisers. 

Since 1944 Dr. Smith has served as 
director of the foods and nutrition work 
in the department and during the past 
year has been responsible for all home 
economics research and graduate teach- 
ing. Dr. Smith is a native of. Illinois 
and a graduate of the university. 

She a done a great deal of research 
on the effect of diet on adults and on 
the growth of boys and girls. 


Or. Janice Smith 
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Left: ilinois Star Farmer Merle Miller has kept 
careful farm records for seven years. Right: 
' He works on a partnership arrangement with 
aI his father, Carl Miller (left), helping care for 
; his father's cattle and hogs in return for 
advice and assistance on his own farming 
operations. Below: He helps his mother 
beautify the farm grounds by planting flowers 


en 


pilAh FARMER... 


Sees bright future in Agriculture 


Above: A member of the FFA stock judging team, Merle 
« brushes up on points to look for under guidance of Clyde 
Fry, Clinton ag teacher and Merle'’s coach in judging. 
Below (left), Merle considers this the best of his 30 head 
of Angus and will exhibit it at shows this season; (right) 
part of his $13,000 investment in farm equipment and 
livestock earned during his seven years farming is in 
power machinery which he takes excellent care of. 


LANS unde 
for the construction of the 
Prairie Farms Creamery at Carlyle 
in Clinton county. It will be the 
Lith of the Illinois Agricultural 

Association's affiliated Prairie Farms 

Creameries. 

The creamery also will serve the sur 
rounding counties of Monroe. St. Clair. 
Washington. Marion. and Jefferson. A 
stock selling campaign is now 
way in these counties under the direc 
tion of Judson P. Mason. [AA directo: 
of dairy marketing. to raise $150,000 
needed to finance the plant. The stock 
is five per cent cumulative. 

The board of directors of Sanitary 
Milk Producers. the farmers’ coopera- 
tive which markets Grade A milk in 
nearby St. Louis. has approved the 
move to establish a farmers’ creamery 
in Carlyle. We know of no better way 
to guarantee a market for 
product. they explained, than for farm- 
ers to have their own plant ready to 
handle their milk. 

The 10 Prairie Farms Creameries 
produce practically every dairy product 
available including butter. cheese. con- 
densed milk, ice cream mix. powdered 
milk. cream. and buttermilk. The Car- 
lyle creamery will start by handling 
Grade A milk only. Plans call for the 
further development of the plant to fit 
the needs of the producers and the com- 
munity. 

The new 
design and will be G6 feet wide at the 
front and 20 feet deep and can be en- 
larged to more than 300 feet deep it 
needed. 

In layout it will profit from the ex- 
perience of numerous managers of other 
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New Creamery 


New Plant at Carlyle is I]th of 
IAA Affiliated Prairie Farms Creameries 


Prairie Farms Creameries. Plans were 
drawn up by Forrest C. Fairchild. man- 
ager of the state company. Work will 
be carried out under the dircetion of 
IAA Engineer Erik Smith. 

The 10. other 
eries (top to bottom. see map) are lo 
cated at Mt. Carroll. Moline. Henry. 
Galesburg. Bloomington. Champaign. 
Mt. Sterling. Carlinville. Olney. and 
Carbondale. 

The Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Henry is also in the midst of a stock 
selling campaign to raise new capital 
for the installation of additional milk 
processing equipment. A homo- 
venizer has been installed. Plans call 
for the installation of a new milk cooler 


Prairie Farms Cream- 


new 


If you wish to buy stock in the 
Carlyle creamery, write or call C. 


Glen Jones. secretary. Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Carlyle, Clinton County 
Farm bureau, Breese. []linois. 


and equipment for the manufacture 
of cottage cheese and ice cream. The 
manufacture of a greater variety of 
condensed milk products is planned. 
Manager John Raab of the Henry 
creamery said the new equipment will 
help assure dairy farmers in the area 
of a dependable market for their milk. 
The Prairie Farms Creamery at Mt. 
Carroll is developing the same type 
milk receiving equipment to meet re- 
quirements of the Chicago health de- 
partment. They are now in the process 
of adding $25,000 in preferred stock 
to their present capital structure. 


This is the architect's conception of wheal 
the new Prairie Farms Creamery will look 
like when completed. 


Shaded area on map (above) shows dis- 
trict which will be serviced by the new 
Prairie Farms Creamery of Carlyle. Triangle 
shows location of new creamery. Dots show 
other Prairie Farms Creameries (see story). 


Dr. Janice Smith Heads 
Home Economics Dept. 
At U. of Illinois 


R. Janice Smith. professor of nutri- 

tion, has been appointed acting 
head of the department of home eco- 
nomics of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
College of Agricul- 
ture effective Sept. 
I’: 

She succeeds Mrs. 
Kathryn VanAken 
Burns who asked to 
be relieved of her 
duties to devote full 
time to her job as 
state leader of home 
advisers. 

Since 1944 Dr. Smith has served as 
director of the foods and nutrition work 
in the department and during the past 
year has been responsible for all home 
economics research and graduate teach- 
ing. Dr. Smith is a native of Illinois 
and a graduate of the university. 

She has done a great deal of research 
on the effect of diet on adults and on 
the growth of boys and girls. 


Dr. Janice Smith 
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; Left: Ulinois Star Farmer Merle Miller has kept 
careful farm records for seven years. Right: 
He works on a partnership arrangement with 
his father, Carl Miller (left), helping care for 

. his father’s cattle and hogs in return for 
advice and assistance on his own farming 
operations. Below: He helps his mother 
beautify the farm grounds by planting flowers 
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Above: A member of the FFA stock judging team, Merle 
brushes up on points to look for under guidance of Clyde 
Fry, Clinton ag teacher and Merle's coach in judging. 
Mrs. 3 Below (left), Merle considers this the best of his 30 head 
ken @ ; : of Angus and will exhibit it at shows this season; (right) 
J te F part of his $13,000 investment in farm equipment and ® 
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SUDDEN DEATH punches no time clock! At the end of 
your day, he’s right there waiting — in the crossfire of 
speeding highway traffic. 90 PER CENT of all tractor 
highway accidents are caused by collision! This re- 
sults in a higher proportion of deaths and injuries than 


occur in automobiles. 


WATCH IT — for yourself and your hired man. Look 
behind to guard against rear end collisions (responsible 
for 36% of tractor highway accidents). Stay off the 
highway at night! See that your driver is old enough 


to handle a tractor. 


WATCH IT — by adequate insurance protection in 


Country Mutual Casualty. A Farmers General and 


Employers Liability policy will help you play it safe 


against any liability that might arise from your farming 
operation. It costs so little to back precaution with the 


RIGHT insurance protection. 


Good for Wheat M: 


Wheat farmers welcome the splendid response of wheat portant fac 
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Wonderful 
Sausage 


Williamson Locker 
Company Shows How 
lt Is Done 


By CRESTON FOSTER 
Editer, IAA RECORD 


AKING quality sausage is like 
baking a blue ribbon cake for 
the county fair — a lot de- 
pends on the recipe and how 
you follow it. And making 

quality sausage may prove to be an im- 
portant factor in the profit and loss 
) sheets for a locker plant with processing 
) facilities. That’s why there is consider- 
able interest in the sausage making proj- 
| ect being carried on by the Williamson 
County Cooperative Locker Service at 
| Marion. 
} So far one of the main things dis- 
» covered in the project is that the plant 
can turn out fine sausage of a dozen 
different varieties. Some of the for- 
tunate folks who have had a sample of 
the product say that they have never 
tasted such wonderful sausage. Care- 
ful records are being kept of all the 
Operations involved so that accurate 
cost figures will be available. With these 
figures it will be easy to tell whether 
quality sausage making is profitable. 
Early indications are that it is. 
Quality sausage making is expected 
to result in three major benefits for 
the Williamson plant and other lockers 
with processing equipment: (1) fur- 
nish a profitable outlet for edible by- 
products of locker processing; (2) 
keep labor and machinery operating 
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during periods that might otherwise be 
slack; (3) give a wider outlet for 
livestock, products of the area’ served 
by the plant. 

Locker managers have found that 
during the summer months, neither 
labor nor processing facilities are fully 
used in processing locker patrons’ 
products. 

If the locker plant is to stay in the 
black, ways must be found to keep 
busy. The processing department of 
a locker plant cannot depend on the 
locker rentals to keep it out of the red. 

Most processing departments also 
have a capacity far greater than is 
needed to handle the year around run 
of locker patrons’ needs. The manu- 
facture of sausage products can be car- 
ried on during slack summer months 
when these products are a@ their de- 
mand peak. 

Farm Credit Administration fur- 
nished a sausage maker to set up the 
project in the Marion plant and teach 
the techniques of the business. Man- 
agers from other plants also have had 
a chance to observe the operations. 

Sausage made at the Marion plant 
will be marketed under the famous 
Prairie Farms label, and will adhere to 
the same high quality standards as 
apply to the Creameries’ dairy products. 
It is anticipated that the Prairie Farms 
statewide network of creameries may be 
used as part of a marketing setup for 
the sausage. 

The processing and packaging of 
sausage at the Marion plant will also 
be watched with interest because it may 
furnish some facts on the wider use 
of locker plants in the marketing of 
fresh and cured meats. A large per- 
centage of cooperative locker plants in 
Illinois have slaughter facilities which 
can be used more efficiently if the sale 
of meat products is increased. 

You can see that the Marion plant 
is pioneering for the other cooperative 
locker plants in Illinois in this partic- 


(Left) Henry Linder, left, sausage maker 
from the Shenandoah Valley Packing Com- 
pany, shows Lauren tL. Fosse, Williamson 
County Co-op locker Service sausage 
maker, how to pack sausages, Linder was 
loaned to the FCA by his company fo aid in 
research on sausage making. (Right) Fosse 
displays a rack of sausage links ready for 
the smoke house. 


ular field of meat processing. Credit 
is due the directors and others who 
have invested time. money and effort 
in the Williamson County Cooperative 
Locker Service plant and facilities. 

Last month new honors came to the 
Williamson plant when -it received an 
award of merit for being one of the 
outstanding plants in the state. The 
award was made by the Locker Man- 
agement magazine. To be eligible for 
the magazine award, a plant must have 
the highest standards of sanitation, 
must maintain proper locker tempera- 
tures, must handle all meats properly 
and furnish a real service to the people 
of the community. Manager Romeo 
Garavaglia proudly framed the award 
certificate and hung it in the plant 
lobby. 


Insect Specialist Suggests 
Fumigation of Wheat 


yer your farm-stored oats 
and wheat within six weeks after you 
harvest it to insure your grain against 
insect damage is the advice of insect 
specialist H. B. Petty of the College of 
Agriculture and Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey. Petty says insects can 
cause more damage than most farmers 
realize. 

Petty recommended a three to one 
mixture of ethylene dichloride and car- 
bon tetrachloride or a four to one mix- 
ture of carbon tetrachloride and carbon 
disulphate. Both are safe, effective and 
inexpensive. 
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= Good for Wheat 


Wheat farmers welcome the splendid response of wheat 
to fertilizers. Approximately 80% of the wheat growers 
in Illinois now apply fertilizer. 
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Application gets Action ! 


Drill in fertilizer with seed at planting time. Drilling 
places the plant food within easy reach of the germi- 
nating grain. Small grains quickly assimilate the large 
quantities of available phosphorus, potassium and 
nitrogen contained in these 
fertilizers and readily convert 
these essential elements into 
greater yields of better grain. 


BLUE SEAL GROW CROP 
MIXTURES 
3-12-12 
0-15-15 
5-15-10 
3- 9-18 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


ILLINOIS 


Farmers get super wheat with 
superphosphates — 


Many farmers use only phosphates to boost wheat 
yields. Wheat gives a greater response to phosphate 
than any other single element. 

Super and triple superphosphate applied at seeding 
time in the row give increases even though rock phos- 
phate has previously been applied. 


High analysis mixed fertilizers— 


Blue Seal Grow Crop plant food is made in the popular 
grades of high analysis mixed fertilizers. It has proven 
superiority over lower grade mixed goods. Grow Crop 
plant food is available in combinations to fit most soil 
requirements. 
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Wonderful 
Sausage 


Williamson Locker 
Company Shows How 
It Is Done 


By CRESTON FOSTER 
Editer, IAA RECORD 


AKING quality sausage is like 

baking a blue ribbon cake for 

the county fair -— a lot de- 

pends on the recipe and how 

you follow it. And making 
quality sausage may prove to be an im- 
portant factor in the profit and loss 
sheets for a locker plant with processing 
facilities. That's why there is consider- 
able interest in the sausage making proj- 
ect being carried on by the Williamson 
County Cooperative Locker Service at 
Marion. 

So far one of the main things dis- 
covered in the project is that the plant 
can turn out fine sausage of a dozen 
different varieties. Some of the for- 
tunate folks who have had a sample of 
the product say that they have never 
tasted such wonderful sausage. Care- 
ful records are being kept of all the 
Operations involved so that accurate 
cost figures will be available. With these 
figures it will be easy to tell whether 
quality sausage making is profitable. 
Early indications are that it is. 

Quality sausage making is expected 
to result in three major benefits for 
the Williamson plant and other lockers 
with processing equipment: (1) fur- 
nish a profitable outlet for edible by- 
products of locker processing; (2) 
keep labor and machinery operating 
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during periods that might otherwise be 
slack: (3) give a wider outlet for 
livestock products of the area served 
by the plant. 

Locker managers have found that 
during the summer months, neither 
labor nor processing facilities are fully 
used in processing locker patrons’ 
products. 

If the locker plant is to stay in the 
black. ways must be found to keep 
busy. The processing department of 
a locker plant cannot depend on the 
locker rentals to keep it out of the red. 

Most processing departments also 
have a capacity far greater than is 
needed to handle the year around run 
of locker patrons’ needs. The manu- 
facture of sausage products can be car- 
ried on during slack summer months 
when these products are a® their de- 
mand _ peak. 

Farm Credit Administration — fur- 
nished a sausage maker to set up the 
project in the Marion plant and teach 
the techniques of the business. Man 
agers from other plants also have had 
a chance to observe the operations. 

Sausage made at the Marion plant 
will be marketed under the famous 
Prairie Farms label. and will adhere to 
the same high quality standards as 
apply to the Creameries’ dairy products. 
It is anticipated that the Prairie Farms 
statewide network of creameries may be 
used as part of a marketing setup for 
the sausage. 

The processing and packaging of 
sausage at the Marion plant will also 
be watched with interest because it may 
furnish some facts on the wider use 
of locker plants in the marketing of 
fresh and cured meats. A large per- 
centage of cooperative locker plants in 
Illinois have slaughter facilities which 
can be used more efficiently if the sale 
of meat products is increased. 

You can see that the Marion plant 
is pioneering for the other cooperative 
locker plants in Illinois in this partic- 
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(Left) Henry Linder, left, sausage maker 
from the Shenandoah Valley Packing Com- 
pany, shows Lauren lL. Fosse, Williamson 
County Co-op Locker Service sausage 
maker, how to pack sausages. Linder was 
loaned to the FCA by his company to aid in 
research on sausage making. (Right) Fosse 
displays a rack of sausage links ready for 
the smoke house. 


ular field of meat processing. Credit 
is due the directors and others who 
have invested time. money and effort 
in the Williamson County Cooperative 
Locker Service plant and. facilities 

Last month new honors came to the 
Williamson plant when it received an 
award of merit for being one of the 
outstanding plants in the state. The 
award was made hy the Locker Man 
agement magazine. To be eligible for 
the magazine award. a plant must have 
the highest sanitation. 
must maintain proper locker tempera 
tures. must handle all meats properly 
and furnish a real service to the people 
of the community Manager Romeo 
Garavaglia proudly framed the award 
certificate and 
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Insect Specialist Suggests 
Fumigation of Wheat 
UMIGATE your farm-stored oats 


and wheat within six weeks after you 
harvest it to insure your grain against 
insect damage is the advice of insect 
specialist H. B. Petty of the College of 
Agriculture and Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey. Petty savs insects can 
cause more damage than most farmers 
realize. 

Petty recommended a three to one 
mixture of ethylene dichloride and car 
bon tetrachloride or a four to one mix 
ture of carbon tetrachloride and carbon 
disulphate. Both are safe. effective and 
inexpensive. 
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Like ‘‘Blue Seal’’, “Prairie Farms’’, ‘‘Country Producers’ Hybrids are the famous YIELD- 
Life’’, and other famous shai Bureau names, PRO- PROVED hybrids, proven three-ways .. . in Pro- 
DUCERS’ HYBRIDS are now part of the Farm Bureau ducers’ testing plots, on farms throughout Illinois, 
family. And like these other famous products, listed as ‘‘Proven Hybrids’’ by the University of Illi- 
PRODUCERS’ HYBRIDS offer you something extra. nois. Plant Producers’ with the same confidence that 


That something extra is HIGHER YIELD. you use all other Farm Bureau products. 


PRODUCERS’ SEED COMPANY 
PIPER CITY, ILLINOIS 


Blackhawk Division, Polo, Illinois Vermilion Valley Division, Fairbury, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


To The Editor 


Last May two Germans, Hans Burbach 
and Otto von Feury, spent several days 
studying Ulinois Agriculture. They vis- 
ited the offices of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, several County Farm 
Bureaus, and the University of Illinois. 
Below is a letter received from Herr 
Burbach by Roy Johnson, 1AA secretary 
of special services. 


T WO WEEKS ago tomorrow, July 
23, Baron von Feury and I arrived 
at Bremerhaven after a very pleasant 
return trip and in compliance with a 
request of the Military Government | 
have just completed a detailed report 
on the many experiences gained during 
our trip through the United States. 
This has kept me rather busy until now. 

You may feel that a rather long time 
has passed since we left your office on 
May 11 after completing the first stage 


; ) FELT id 
INMY LIFET® = 


of our Farm Bureau trip. I have, how- 
ever, not yet forgotten the days we 
spent in Illinois and I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you most kindly 
for the wonderful way in which we were 
taken care of by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, County Farm Bu- 
reaus, and the University of Illinois. 
It certainly has been a great experi- 


‘ence for us and if there is one thing. 


| do regret, it is only the fact that 1 
don’t see any way to write to each of 
your associates in your Chicago office 
as well as in the various County Farm 
Bureau offices individually to express 
to all of them how deeply their kind 
assistance has been appreciated. If you 
have any way of conveying my sincere 
gratitude to them, I should be very 
thankful. 


Front Cover 
HE OLD SCIENCE building at Southern 


Illinois University in Carbondale is the 
27th in our series of historic and scenic 


Illinois pictures. 


The building is unique 


in that it was built in 1896 during Gov. 
Altgeld’s administration and like most of the 
university construction of that era was designed 
after a Rhineland castle which the Illinois gov- 
ernor had admired on a trip to Germany. It 
was the second building on the campus and is 
used now largely for the study of biology. It 


was built at a cost of $46.000. 


F.B. SERUM 


SHIELDS 


YOUR GROWING PIGS 


Bureau Serum. 


There is no better protec- 


tion against hog cholera 


than tried and proven Farm 


Illinois’ 


smartest hog raisers have 


used it 


successfully for 


years. 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 
SERUM ASSOCIATION 
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LLINOIS Rural Youth members 
and leaders are on the lookout for 
ways of giving definiteness and 
direction to county and statewide 
activities, and to methods of gearing 
programs to the needs of farm youth. 

In the first place, goals are necessary. 
A study of the desires, needs, and aetivi- 
ties of Illinois Rural Youth in 1945 by 
the IAA State Committee of Young 
People revealed the necessity for six 
objectives in the Illinois Rural Youth 
program: (1) Citizenship training, (2) 
Leadership development, (3) Training 
in cooperation, (4) Rural life apprecia- 
tion, (5) Better human relations, and 
(6) Solution of vecational problems. 

In many counties, programs are 
planned around these goals. Often 
reference is made in the county organ- 
izations to these six goals toward which 
members are working. They are stated 
on the green purse-size Rural Youth 
membership card. Definite emphasis 
has been given to some of these specific 
goals in the youth conferences of the 
IAA annual meeting. 

In the 1948 Rural Youth Conference 
of the IAA annual meeting, the theme 
was citizenship training, with consider- 
ation given especially to democratic 
living in the local community. The 
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Left: As a community service project 

a fireplace is built at the Monticello 

camp for future campers. Right: The 

balloon race held at the swimming pool 

was one of main activities on tourna- 
ment day. 


1947 conference was planned around 
the theme of rural life appreciation. 
The state committee is considering bet- 
ter human relationships for the 1949 
conference theme. Of the short courses 
in 1947 and 1948, training was given in 
cooperation. Through district §meet- 
ings, leadership development has been 
the main emphasis for a number of 
years. 

County and community groups may 
pursue many interests under the six 
goals of Rural Youth in their various 
activities, if the organizational structure 
is sound. Here is the second big item 
to consider when a group divides its 
memberships into five active standing 
committees, in order to provide oppor- 
tunity for leadership development. 

These standing committees are educa- 
tion, recreation, community service. 
publicity, and membership and _ hospi- 
tality. By placing members on these 
various committees for a_ six-month 
period and rotating them to other com- 
mittees. members have opportunity for 
new experiences and further develop- 
ment. 

The 1949 State Rural Youth “49ers 
Camp” was planned around this com- 
mittee system. The approximately 175 
campers were divided into wagon trains 


Volley ball provides strenuous exercise. 


or groups. Each train was divided into 
these five committees and each day each 
wagon train carried one of the activities 
of education, recreation, community 
service, publicity, or hospitality. By 
this method, responsibilities were not 
too great and each camper cooperated 
with his wagon train in one of these 
activities. Counties that have tried this 
system like it. It has many advantages. 

Planning ahead from six months to 
a year is the established procedure of 
the most active county organizations. 
Fall activities should prove helpful in 
building the local groups. County talk 
fests and skilled drivers’ contests, fol- 
lowed by state and district participa- 
tion, will serve as incentives to joining 
and maintaining interest in Rural Youth. 

Several counties have quickly taken 
young people from foreign countries 
into their groups this summer. These 
young people, visiting from other lands, 
have talent and provide educational 
value to the groups which they attended. 
Rural Youth has in turn provided group 
life and companionship for them. 

Each year many Rural Youth mem- 
bers in all Illinois counties go away to 
college. Should not the home group 


(Continued on page 26) 


Rural Youth at 


Young Peoples Activities 


49 STATE CAMP 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
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» | Suply Co. Moves 


Largest [AA-Affiliate is Now 
Housed at 100 East Ohio Street 


Near IAA State Offices 


pas Farm Supply Company has 
moved its offices from two blocks 
south of Chicago’s Loop to four blocks 
north of the Loop on the north side of 
the Chicago river. 

The move takes the largest [AA-af- 
filiated company from 608 South Dear- 
born street to 100 East Ohio street. II- 
linois Farm Supply offices are now just 
one block from the Illinois Agricultural 
Association offices at 43 East Ohio 
street. 

When the IAA moved to 43 East Ohio 
two years ago it was intended that II- 
linois Farm Supply would follow short- 
ly. Since then, however, growth of 
other IAA-affiliated cooperatives as well 
as Illinois Farm Supply expansion has 
made it impossible. to house Farm Sup- 
ply in the IAA building. Farm Supply 
now has more than 150 employees. 

Farmers visiting in Chicago are cor- 
dially invited to visit the new offices of 
Illinois Farm Supply Company as well 
as the IAA building nearby. 


Dr. Kammlade is 
New State Leader 
Of Farm Advisers 


LLINOIS’ new state leader of farm’ 


advisers is Dr. W. G. Kammlade, 
professor of animal science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
He succeeds Prof. 
J. C. Spitler, who 
retired Sept. 1. 

Dr. Kammlade 
has been with the 
animal science de- 
partment at the Uni- 
versity since 1915. 
As associate direc- 
tor of the Extension 
Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Eco- 
nomics, he will as- 
sist Dean H. P. Rusk in administering 
the agricultural and home economics 
extension program. 

The new state leader of farm advisers 
finished his undergraduate work at the 
University of Illinois where he earned 
his master’s degree in 1917 and his 
doctor’s in 1931. He has been head 
of the sheep division of the department 


W. G, Kammiade 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


This is the building at 
100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, where the 
Illinois Farm Supply 
Company moved its 
state offices recently 
illinois Farm Supply 
occupies the second 
and third floors. 


A two-ton litter by 
Sept. 5 is the goal of 
Harrold Morris, Macon 
county. He is shown 
with the 19 pigs he 
hopes will meet that 
goal when six months 
old. The 19 York- 
shires will weigh in 
Sept. 5 at the Indiana 
State Fair. 


of animal science since 1921 and is 
the author of a book on sheep produc- 
tion. 

During recent years he has _ been 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the 5,000-acre Dixon Springs ex- 
periment station in Pope county in 
southern Illinois. He has been respon- 
sible for the general supervision and 
coordination of all research studies con- 
ducted at the station. 


See Higher Milk Prices 
Through Rest of 1949 


LLINOIS farmers can expect to re- 
ceive higher prices for milk during 

the balance of 1949 than during recent 
months, according to J. P. Mason. di- 
rector of dairy marketing for the II- 
linois Agricultural Association. 

Higher support prices announced by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
butter and non-fat dry milk solids and 
the new support price announced for 
cheese will strengthen prices paid for 
milk used for manufacturing purposes. 


About half of the Illinois milk produc- 
tion is intended for such outlets, Mason 


says. 

Producers supplying fluid milk mar- 
kets will also receive increased prices 
and are planning their fall and winter 
production to take care of the needs of 
the market during the short supply sea- 
son. The higher manufactured milk 
prices are reflected to fluid milk pro- 
ducers through pricing formulas which 
use dairy product prices as a base. 

Producers supplying the St. Louis 
area received an additional price in- 
crease with their August milk checks as 
a result of a recent amendment made to 
the federal milk marketing order in 
effect there. 

The Rockford and Freeport milk mar- 
kets were made subject to a federal 
milk marketing order Aug. 1. The 
order provides classes of milk and 
establishes minimum prices to be paid 
producers. The order was made effec- 
tive at the request of producers as the 
only means of obtaining proper prices 
for milk and guaranteeing the market 
a sufficient supply. 
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LLINOIS Rural) Youth members 
and leaders are on the lookout for 
ways of giving definiteness and 
direction to county and = statewide 
activities, and to methods of gearing 

programs to the needs of farm vouth. 

In the first place. goals are necessary. 

\ study of the desires. needs. and aetivi 

ties of Hlinois Rural Youth in 1945 by 

the IAA State Committee of Young 

People revealed the necessity for six 

objectives in the Illinois Rural Youth 

program: (1) Citizenship training. (2) 

Leadership development. (3) Training 

in cooperation. (4) Rural life apprecia 

tion. (5) Better human relations. and 

(6) Solution of vecational problems. 

In many programs — are 
planned around Often 
reference is made in the county organ- 


counties, 
these goals. 
izations to these six coals toward which 
They are stated 
on the green purse-size Rural Youth 
Definite emphasis 


members are working. 


membership card. 
has been given to some of these sper ific 
coals in the youth couferences of the 
IAA annual meeting. 

In the 1948 Rural Youth Conference 
of the TAA annual meeting. the theme 
was citizenship training. with consider- 
given especially to democratic 
community. The 


ation 


living in the local 


Rural Youth at 


49 STATE CAMP 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young Peoples Activities 
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As a community service project 
a fireplace is built at the Monticello 
camp for future campers. Right: The 
balloon race held at the swimming pool 
was one of main activities on tourna- 
ment day. 


1947 conterence was planned around 
the theme of 
The state committee is considering bet 
ter human relationships for the lO19 
conference theme. Of the short course= 
in 1917 and 1948. training was given in 


rural life appreciation. 


cooperation.) Through district meet- 
ings. leadership development has been 
the main emphasis for a number of 
years, 

County and community @roups may 
pursue many interests under the six 
Rural Youth in their various 


activities. if the organizational strueture 


goals of 
is sound. Here is the second bie item 
to consider when a group divides its 
memberships into five active standing 
committees. in order to provide oppor 
tunity for leadership development. 
These standing committees are educa 
community 
publicity. and membership and hospi 
tality. By 
various 


tion. recreation, Service. 
placing members on thes: 
committees for a six-month 
period and rotating them to other com 
mittces. members have opportunity fon 
hew experiences and further develop 
ment. 

The 1919 State Rural Youth 


Camp” 


“19ers 
was planned around this com 
mittee system. The approximately 175 
campers were divided into wagon trains 


Fach train was divided into 
these five committees and each day each 
wagon train carried one of the activities 


or eroups. 


of education. recreation, community 
service. publicity. or hospitality. By 
this method. responsibilities were not 
too great and each camper cooperated 
with his wagon train in one of these 
activities. Counties that have tried this 
system like it. It has many advantages. 

Planning ahead from six months to 
a vear is the established procedure of 
the most active county organizations. 
Fall activities should prove helpful in 
building the local groups. County talk 
fests and skilled drivers’ contests, fol- 
lowed by state and district) participa- 
tion, will serve as incentives to joining 
and maintaining interest in Rural Youth. 

Several counties have quickly taken 
young people from foreign countries 
into their groups this summer, These 
young people, visiting from other lands. 
have talent and = provide educational 
value to the groups which they attended. 
Rural Youth has in turn provided group 
life and companionship for them. 

Each year many Rural Youth mem- 
hers in all Hlinois counties go away to 


college. Should not the home group 


(Continvucd page 26) 


Volley ball provides strenuous exercise. 
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Supply Co. Moves 


Largest [AA-Aftfiliate is Now 
Housed at 100 East Ohio Street 


Near IAA State Offices 


Kant Farm Supply Company has 
moved its offices from two block- 
-outh of Chicago’s Loop to four blocks 
orth of the Loop on the north side of 
ihe Chicago river. 

The move takes the largest [AA-af- 
liliated company from 608 South Dear- 

orn street to 100 East Ohio street. II- 
inois Farm Supply offices are now just 
ne block from the Illinois Agricultural 
\ssociation offices at 43 East Ohio 
~treet. 

When the [AA moved to 43 East Ohio 
iwo years ago it was intended that I] 
linois Farm Supply would follow short 
lv. Since then. however. growth of 
other [AA-affiliated cooperatives as well 
as I]linois Farm Supply expansion has 
made it impossible to house Farm Sup- 
ply in the LAA building. Farm Supply 
now has more than 150 employees. 

Farmers visiting in Chicago are cor- 
dially invited to visit the new offices of 
Ilinois Farm Supply Company as well 
as the [AA building nearby. 


Dr. Kammlade is 
New State Leader 
Of Farm Advisers 


LLINOIS’ new state leader of farm 

advisers is Dr. W. G. Kammlade. 
professor of animal science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
He succeeds Prof. 
Lt eek Or Spitler. who 
retired Sept. l. 

Dr. Kammlade 
has been with the 
animal science de- 
partment at the Uni- 
versity since 1915. 
\. associate direc 
tor of the Extension 
Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Eco 
nomics. he will as 
sist Dean H. P. Rusk in administering 
the agricultural and home economics 
eXtension program. 

The new state leader of farm advisers 
finished his undergraduate work at the 
l niversity of Illinois where he earned 
his master’s degree in 1917 and _ his 
doctors in 1931. He has been head 
of the sheep division of the department 


W. G. Kammlade 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


This is the building at 
100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, where the 
Hlinois Farm Supply 
Company moved its 
state offices recently 
Ilinois Farm Supply 
occupies the second 
and third floors. 


A two-fon lifter by 
Sept. 5 is the goal of 
Harrold Morris, Macon 
county. He is shown 
with the 19 pigs he 
hopes will meet that 
goal when six months 
old. The 19 York- 
shires will weigh in 
Sept. 5 at the Indiana 
State Fair. 
of animal science since 192] and is 
the author of a book on sheep produc- 
tion. 

During recent 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the 5,000-acre Dixon Springs ex- 
periment station in 
southern I]linois. 
sible for the general supervision and 


vears he has heen 


Pope county in 


He has been respon- 


coordination of all research studie~ cor 
ducted at the station. 


See Higher Milk Prices 
Through Rest of 1949 


LLINOIS farmers can expect to re 

ceive higher prices for milk during 
the balance of 1919 than during recent 
months. according to J. P. Mason. di 
rector of dairy marketing for the 1] 
linois Agricultural Association. 

Higher support prices announced |) 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
butter and non-fat dry milk solids and 
the new support price announced for 
cheese will strengthen prices paid for 
milk used for manufacturing purpose~ 


About half of the Hlinois milk produc- 
tion is intended for such outlets \la-on 
says 

Producery supplying Huid milk mar- 
kets will also receive 


and are planning their fall and wintet 


increased prices 


production to take care of the needs of 
the market during the short supply sea 
higher manufactured milk 


reflected to fluid milk pro 
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Producers supplying the St. Louis 
irea. received an additional price 1 


August milk checks a- 
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a result of a recent amendment made to 
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the federal milk marketing order in 
effect there. 

71 he Ro kford and | ree port milk mar 
kets were made subject to a federal 
milk marketing order Aug. | Phe 
order provides classes of milk and 


establishes minimum prices to be pate 


producers. The order was made effe 


tive at the request of producers a 


only means of obtaining proper. prices 


for milk and 
sufficient supply. 


7 uaranteeing the Market 


This Is the Decatur warehouse peered taken over by Producers’ Seed Company for use by its small seeds division. 


ie « Ba 3 


RODUCERS’ Seed Company, an 

associated company of the Illinois 

Agricultural Association, has bought 
a modern plant in Decatur as a central 
warehouse for distribution of small 
seeds to serve the needs of Illinois 
Farm Bureau members. 

Additional distribution points for 
small seeds will be at the company’s 
plants at Piper City in Ford county. 
Polo in Ogle county, and Fairbury in 
Livingston county. 

Purchase of the central plant at De- 
catur means that Farm Bureau’s small 
seed program, long sought by the mem- 
bership, will soon be in operation. It 
is expected that Producers’ Seed will be 
ready to distribute small seed processed 
in its own plant by December. The 
Producers’ will try to accommodate 
member companies this fall by locating 
possible seed sources in case such as- 
sistance is needed. 

Distributors in this statewide small 
seed program will be Farm Bureau- 
type cooperatives operating in the coun- 
ty and designated by the County Farm 
Bureau board of directors. 

The small seeds program will require 
a capital fund of $275,000 to be raised 
through the sale of six per cent cumula- 
tive first preferred stock, par value $10, 
of the Producers’ Seed Company. 

The plant purchased at Decatur was 
completed by the Monsanto Chemical 
Company in July of 1948. Changes in 
the manufacturing field made the plant 
available for sale. 

Heading up the Producers’ smal] seed 
program is one of the outstanding spe- 
cialists in the field. He is Evart Vander 
Meulen, a native of Michigan who es- 
tablished a fine record of research work 
on the staff of Michigan State College 
from which he was graduated in 1939 
and where he received his master’s de- 


gree in 1943. 
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In 1944, Vander Meulen was em- 
ployed by the Corneli Seed Company, 
St. Louis. He had charge of establish- 
ing corn and vegetable growing stations 
in Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
later was transferred to the field seed 
department in charge of buying crop 
seeds at the source of production. He 


also had charge of the field seed re- 
search department. 


Vander Meulen joined the Producers’ 
staff on May 1, 1949. He already has 
established contacts in the producing 
areas for the purchase of seed that has 
to be imported into the state. 


What 
About 


) HAT will cattle and hog prices 

\\ be in 1950? Will the general 

economic situation be favorable 

for farmers? Will the sources of feed- 

er cattle be plentiful? Will the prices 

of feeder stock be right? How are 
available feed supplies shaping up? 

These and a host of other questions 
will be answered during the annual 
Feed and Livestock Outlook meetings 
being held throughout the state this 
month. 

Speakers will include men connected 
with the principal livestock marketing 
agencies and agricultural economists 
and livestock men from the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture. Pro- 
grams have been arranged by the above 
in cooperation with the livestock mar- 
keting department of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association and county farm 
advisers. 

All livestock farmers are invited to 
attend. A general discussion period 
will follow each meeting and farmers 


PILES: 


will be encouraged to ask questions re- 
lating to the livestock industry. 
Following are the dates and places 
of outlook meetings scheduled for Sep- 
tember: 
(1) Kane, Washington, McHenry, 
lay. 
DeKalb, St. 
fingham. 
Stark, Scott. Henderson. 
Peoria, Morgan. Mercer. 
McLean, Cass, Warren, 
Kankakee. 
Fulton, Menard, Sangamon, 
Brown, Iroquois. 
Tazewell, Winnebago. 
Mason, Stephenson. 
Logan, Jo Daviess, Jersey. 
bash. 
Knox, Carroll, Bond, Pike, White. 
Woodford, Ogle, Montgomery, 
Adams, Lawrence. 
Crawford, Macoupin, Lee. 
Jasper, Christian, Whiteside. 
Moultrie, Shelby, Rock Island. 
(Continued on page 26)" 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


+ BUYS b 
an AYS Like THES 


You have few opportunities in life to have your 
cake and eat it, too. Yet, Country Life insurance lets 
you do just that — provides needed protection through- 
out your "bread-winning" years, and is still there to pro- 


vide for you if you reach retirement age. 


Whatever your age, whatever your responsibilities, 
whatever your plans, there's a Country Life policy to 
meet your needs. Let your experienced Country Life 
representative show you how litle it costs to put your 
future in the strong, friendly hands of Country Life. 
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Hold Your 


With Terraces 


Morgan County Terracer 
Says Illinois Farmers With 
Sloping Land Eventually 
Will Have to Terrace 


By JIM THOMSON 
Asst. Editor, IAA RECORD 


NLESS they lengthen their 
grass rotation, farmers on land 
with a two per cent slope or 
more will eventually have to 
accept terracing.” This is the 

opinion of a Morgan county farmer who 

has been terracing since 1936. 

“Farmers on sloping land will build 
terraces,” says Warren Brockhouse of 
near Concord, “if for no other reason 
than that terracing means higher fertility 
and higher yields.” Brockhouse speaks 
as a man whose corn averages 90-100 
bushels to the acre. 

Warren and his brother Vancil operate 
two farms together. One is 420 acres 
and the other 495 acres. 

The Brockhouse brothers and 


80 


their 


A strong exponent of all the tricks of soll 

conservation, Warren Brockhouse (left) 

shows Morgan County Farm Adviser Ed Gar- 
lich one of his concrete spillways. 


Soil 


Terrace on which 
Warren Brockhouse 
(right) stands lies 
lower on sloping field 
than spot where Farm 
Adviser Ed Garlich 
(left) stands. 


father, Alfred, decided to try terracing 13 
years ago when they read about it in 
extension bulletins from the College of 
Agriculture. 

“The home farm,” Warren said “had 
four to six per cent slopes, washing was 
getting pretty bad, and ditching was de- 
veloping. We felt that something had 
to be done. About that time Dad got to 
know a lot of the boys at a neighboring 
Civilian Conservation Camp. He visited 
the camp a number of times and learned 
that terracing was a very important part 
of soil conservation.” 

ra i with some road equipment we 
smoothed over the ditching and built sev- 
eral terraces without technical assistance 
then seeded the terraced fields to grass to 
bind the soil. The job paid off. Wash- 
ing stopped and ditching practically dis- 
appeared. The terraces were arranged to 
slow runoff to a trickle. 

Brockhouse emphasizes the importance 
of slowing down water runoff. On the 
home farm he has two large concrete 
spillways which hold back the water. He 
plans to build more later on the smaller 
farm where some of the water drops 16- 
18 feet to a creek bed. Brockhouse has 
slackened the torrent of water which 
often pours down the hill by making 
sediment boxes and silting basins in the 
higher ground. 

From their father the Brockhouse 
brothers learned early the value of feed- 
ing the soil. Father Brockhouse was 
applying limestone and later phosphate 
more than 30 years ago. 

Warren says any farmer can set up a 
practical soil conservation, soil building- 
crop rotation scheme of his own. He 
lists his own program thus: (1) terrac- 
ing, (2) contour plowing and planting, 
(3) supplementary conservation such as 


grass waterways, silting basins, and spill- 
ways, (4) more extensive grass farming, 
(5) sensible crop rotation, (6) and 
proper application of plant foods. 

Brockhouse bought 112 acres several 
years ago for $1,600. Most of it ‘was 
rough land with timber, creek bluff, and 
creek bottom. He has applied limestone 
and phosphate and sown it in grasses. 
His favorites are brome grass with alfalfa 
or brome grass with timothy. Most of it 
will remain in grass. Land that is not 
too rough will be sown to grass four 
years then cropped (corn or oats) the 
fifth year. 

They try to feed 250 beef cattle and 
250 hogs on the two farms each year. 
Most of the grassland is used for grazing 
and all of the 15,000 bushels of corn 
raised is fed. They take care to keep 
hogs off rolling ground as much as pos- 
sible because of the danger of erosion. 
Warren says: ““We even watch our wagon 
tracks and cow paths across fields for 
beginnings of ditching.” 

Brockhouse thinks average corn yields 
in Illinois should be at least 100 bushels 
to the acre. But he admits that it re- 
quires good farming practices. Even the 
farmer who is short of money can do a 
good job of building up his soil, he 
says, and it sometimes takes a lot of 
hard work. But he still must spend 
money for plant foods, I would advise 
him to invest in limestone first, then as 
he can afford it, buy rock phosphate, and 
finally, commercial fertilizers. 

The important tHing to remember, 
Brockhouse believes, és that soil conserva- 
tion pays off in dollars and cents and 
you are able to leave a better farm to your 
sons. Warren has two sons, Brooks, 23, 
and John, 18. Brooks works on the farm 
and accepts most of the changes made by 
his father and grandfather as common- 
place and good farming. John is a stu- 
dent at the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. : 

They are fortunate young men to have 
a father who takes such good care of the 
land. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH WINNER 

This picture wasn’t hard to take but it has an original 

touch which earns Mrs. Sam Gocken of Ogle county the $5 

% Picture of the Month Award. It was taken of her three 
kittens watching birds through the window. 


| Farm Bureau 
| Folks in 
Pictures 


Karen Ann Marshall, 

daughter of the Edward 
> H. Marshalls of La Salle 
"> county, can hardly walt 
to sample her second 
birthday cake as she 
spurns spoon to dig in 

with her fingers. 
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grazing Mrs. Alvin Koeberlin, Champaign county, 
of corn * left her husband with the twins, Dickie 
to keep (left) and Nickie. When she returned 
as pos- this is what she found—aoll asleep. 


erosion. 
ir wagon 
elds for 


Mrs. Joe Holtman, Clinton 
county, sends along this 
scene the day of the 
wedding of her brother. 
Getting the little flower 
girls into the spirit of 
the occasion always 
keeps someone busy. 
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Please do not send negatives. Avoid 
shots of persons merely looking at the 
camera. est picture receives $5, others 
published, $1. If you want photographs 
returned enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 
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This started out to be two pleasant 
smiles. But if you want to make 
two little girls angry, try to make 
them stay put. Ann Trotter (left) Tommy Brennan, grandson of the Alfred 
is daughter of Bill Trotters and Berbaums of Champaign county, becomes 
Lonna Talbert is daughter of Orville another welcome hand on the farm as he 
Talberts of Wayne county. wields the paint brush as a two-year-old. 
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With Terraces 


Morgan County Terracer 
Says Illinois Farmers With 
Sloping Land Eventually 
Will Have to Terrace 


By JIM THOMSON 
Asst. Editor, [AA RECORD 


NLESS they lengthen — their 
grass rotation, farmers on land 
with a two per cent slope or 
more will eventually have to 
accept terracing.’ This is the 
opinion of a Morgan county tarmer who 
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has been terracing since 1936. 

Farmers on sloping land will build 
terraces,” Warren Brockhouse ot 
near Concord. “if for no other reason 
than that terracing means higher fertility 
and higher yields.’ Brockhouse speaks 
as a man whose corn 90-100 
bushels to the acre. 

Warren and his brother Vancil operate 


says 


averages 


two farms together. One is 420 acres 
and the other 495 acres 
The Brockhouse brothers ind their 


A strong exponent of all the tricks of soll 

conservation, Warren Brockhouse (left) 

shows Morgan County Farm Adviser Ed Gar- 
lich one of his concrete spillways. 


Terrace on which 


Warren Brockhouse 
(right) stands lies 
lower on sloping field 
than spot where Farm 
Adviser Ed  Garlich 
(left) stands. 


tather, Alfred, decided to try terracing 13 
years ago when they read about it in 
extension bulletins from the College ot 
Agriculture. 

“The home farm,’ Warren said “had 
four to six per cent slopes, washing was 
getting pretty bad, and ditching was de- 
veloping. We felt that something had 
to be done. About that time Dad got to 
know a lot of the boys at a neighboring 
Civilian Conservation Camp. He visited 
the camp a number of times and learned 
that terracing was a very important part 
of soil conservation.” 

Starting with some road equipment we 
smoothed over the ditching and built sev- 
eral terraces without technical assistanc« 
then seeded the terraced fields to grass to 
bind the soil, The job paid off. Wash 
ing stopped and ditching practically dis- 
appeared. The terraces were arranged to 
slow runoff to a trickle. 

Brockhouse emphasizes the importance 
of slowing down water runoff. On the 
home farm he has two large concrete 
spillways which hold back the water. He 
plans to build more later on the smaller 
farm where some of the water drops 16 
18 feet to a creek bed. Brockhouse has 
slackened the torrent of which 
down the hill by making 
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Warren says any 
practical soil conservation. soil building 
crop scheme of his own. He 
lists his own program thus: (1) terrac- 
ing, (2) contour plowing and planting. 
(3) supplementary conservation such as 


years ayo 
farmer can set up a 


rotation 


grass waterways, silting basins, and spill- 
ways, (-i) more extensive grass farming, 
(5) sensible crop rotation, (6) and 
proper application of plant foods. 

Brockhouse bought 112 acres several 
years ago for $1,600. Most of it was 
rough Jand with timber, creek bluff, and 
creek bottom. He has applied limestone 
and phosphate and sown it in grasses. 
His favorites are brome grass with alfalfa 
or brome grass with timothy. Most of it 
will remain in grass. Land that ts not 
too rough will be sown to grass four 
years then cropped (corn or oats) the 
fifth year. 

They try to feed 250 beef cattle and 
250 hogs on the two farms each year. 
Most of the grassland is used for grazing 
and all of the 15,000 bushels of corn 
raised is fed. They take care to keep 
hogs off rolling ground as much as pos- 
sible because of the danger of erosion. 
Warren says: “We even watch our wagon 
tracks and cow paths across fields for 
beginnings of ditching.” 

Brockhouse thinks average corn yields 
in IHinois should be at least 100 bushels 
But he admits that it  re- 
Even the 


to the acre. 
quires good farming practices. 
farmer who is short of money can do a 
vood job of building up his soil, he 
says. and it sometimes takes a lot of 
hard work. But he still must spend 
money for plant foods. I would advise 
him to invest in limestone first, then as 
he can afford it, buy rock phosphate. and 
finally. commercial fertilizers. 

The important thing to remember, 
Brockhouse believes, is that soil conserva- 
tion pays off in dollars and cents and 
you are able to leave a better farm to your 
sons. Warren has two sons, Brooks. 23, 
and John, 18. Brooks works on the farm 
and accepts most of the changes made by 
his father and grandfather as common- 
place and good farming. John 1s a stu- 
dent at the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. 

They are fortunate young men to have 
i father who takes such good care of the 


land. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH WINNER 


This picture wasn't hard to take but if has an original 
touch which earns Mrs. Sam Gocken of Ogle county the $5 
It was taken of her three 


Picture of the Month Award. 
kittens watching birds through the window. 


Farm Bureau 


Folks in 
Pictures 


Karen Ann Marshall, 
daughter of the Edward 
H. Marshalls of La Salle 
county, can hardly wait 
to sample her second 
birthday cake as_ she 
spurns spoon to dig in 
with her fingers. 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 
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Mrs. Joe Holtman, Clinton 
county, sends along this 
scene the day of the 
wedding of her brother. 
Getting the little flower 
girls into the spirit of 
the occasion always 
keeps someone busy. 


NOTE 


Bureau Folk 


editor, lino: 
sociation Record, 43 
Chicago 11, Illinors. 
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This started out to be two pleasant 
smiles. But if you want to make 
two little girls angry, try to make 
them stay put. Ann Trotter (left) 
is daughter of Bill Trotters and 
Lonna Talbert is daughter of Orville 
Talberts of Wayne county. 


Mrs. Alvin Koeberlin, 

left her husband with the twins, Dickie 

(left) and Nickie. When she _ returned 
this is what she found—all asleep. 


Champaign county, 


Tommy Brennan, 
Berbaums of Champaign 
another welcome hand on the farm as he 
wields the paint brush as a two-year-old. 


grandson of the Alfred 
county, becomes 
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Two Illinois men are among the 1949 officers of the National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents and are shown at a recent meeting in Washington. 


a 4) 


Left to right: 


(front) Hoar, Colo.; Keller, Mo.; Logan, Fla.; Carter, Pa.; Stirling, N. M|; and Ed Bay, 

Sangamon (Ill.) farm adviser; (back) Young, S. D.; Williams, O.; Roberts, Mont.; Keller, 

Md.; Babbitt, N. J.; Truman W. May, Madison (Ili.) farm adviser; Bralley, Tex.; and S$. C. 
Bohannan, Ky. 


——————— 


OVER THE TOP 


(Continued from page 11) 


$100,000 worth of this stock. Elevator 
companies and other organizations have 
taken $126,400. The balance, or a 
total of $2,448,500 of class “A” pre- 
ferred stock, was sold to individuals. 

Two counties, namely, Champaign 
and Christian, did not endorse the pro- 
gram or authorize the sale of stock in 
those counties. Boone County Farm 
Bureau board of directors through 
proper action did endorse the program, 
but when it.came to the sale of stock, 
through resolution of their board of 
directors. laid the whole matter on the 
table. Three counties, therefore, did 
not participate in the stock selling 
campaign. 

Every county Farm Bureau board in 
the state was visited by a representative 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
on this project. After the county Farm 
Bureau had endorsed the project, they 
usually designated the county organi- 
zation director or some other individual 
in the county to be responsible for 
stock sales. Much credit must be given 
the paid personnel in the cooperating 
counties for putting over this stock 
sales campaign. 

Several counties succeeded in raising 
their entire quota by mail and a num- 
ber of these counties were counties with 
sizeable quotas. In other counties the 
letter apparently had no pulling’ power 
and it had to be done by solicitation. 

Credit should also be given to the 
following men, representing the IIlinois 
Agricultural Association, for the work 
in supervising and directing this cam- 
paign, and particularly for their good 
work in carrying it to the county Farm 
Bureaus: O. D. Brissenden, C. S. May- 
field, L. B. Hornbeck, J. C. Howlett, 
H. B. Claar, W. B. Peterson, G. H. 
Iftner, L. L. Colvis, Carl Johnson, Carl 
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Robinson, D. E. Kuntz, J. C. Moore. 
Sixty-five county Farm Bureaus ex- 
ceeded their quotas. The total stock 
subscription in these 65 counties over 
and above their quotas is $401,800. 
The accompanying map shows dis- 
tinctly the counties that made or ex- 
ceeded their quotas. The counties that 
did not make or exceed their quotas in 
most instances purchased very substan- 
tial amounts of stock in the company. 


The accompanying table sets forth 
the quotas assigned to the Counties and 
the amount of class “A” preferred stock 
purchased in each of the counties. 
These quotas were arrived at by multi- 
plying the number of bushels of grain 
marketed in a year’s time in each of the 
counties by one cent a bushel. Some 
adjustments were made upward in some 
of the heavy livestock counties that 
market very little grain. 


In conducting the campaign, the first 
county Farm Bureau board was met by 
a representative of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association on March 17. The 
campaign was closed on August 17, 
exactly five months after the date of 
beginning with the total quota of stock 
oversubscribed by $21,500. A number 
of counties should have special mention 
because of the oversubscription of their 


quotas, as shown in the total. Other 
counties, even though they failed to 
make their quota, also should be com- 
mended because of the large amount of 
money that was subscribed by those 
counties in financing this program. 
Illinois Grain Terminals Company 
started operations on June | in the ele- 
vator that was taken over from the 
Norris Grain Company. The amount of 
grain handled in June was 1,254,476 
bushels. and in July nearly 2,000,000. 


RURAL YOUTH 


(Continued from page 20) 


maintain contact with its members in 
school? Monthly reports record that 
parties are given especially for these 
young people upon their return during 
the holidays. Why not also ask these 
students to share their school experi- 
ences ? 

Activities of Rural Youth provide 
abundant opportunities for growth for 
the alert young person who desires to 
become a better leader in his communi- 
ty. Varied activities under proper 
group organization and a willing mind 
in an atmosphere where cooperation 
prevails will assure fertile soil for 
growth of individual personalities and 
community leadership. In a group 
where these factors prevail, groups will 
move toward the great goals of I]linois 


Rural Youth. 


What About Prices? 


(Continued from page 22) 


(22) Grundy, Douglas, Clinton, Henry, 
Monroe. 

(23). Livingston, Coles, Greene, Bureau, 
Randolph. 

(26) Champaign, Gallatin. 

(27) DeWitt, Johnson. 

(28) Vermilion, Piatt, Pulaski, Alex- 
ander. 

(29) Edgar, Macon, Williamson, Frank- 
lin, Hancock. 

(30) Ford, Hamilton, Jefferson, Mc- 
Donough. 
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Two Illinois men are among the 1949 officers of the National Association of County 


Agricultural Agents and are shown at a recent meeting in Washington. 


Left to right: 


(front) Hoar, Colo.; Keller, Mo.; Logan, Fla.; Carter, Pa.; Stirling, N. M; and Ed Bay, 

Sangamon (Ill.) farm adviser; (back) Young, S. D.; Williams, O.; Roberts, Mont.; Keller, 

Md.; Babbitt, N. J.; Trumon W. May, Madison (Ill.) farm adviser; Bralley, Tex.; and S$. C. 
Bohannan, Ky. 
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ompanies and other organizations have 
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total of $2.448.500 of class “A™ pre 
ferred stock, was sold to individuals. 
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Several counties succeeded in raising 
their entire quota by mail and a num 
her of these counties were counties with 
sizeable quotas. In other counties the 
letter apparently had no pulling power 
ind it had to be done by solicitation. 

Credit should also be given to the 
following men, representing the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, for the work 
in supervising and directing this cam- 
paign. and particularly for their good 
work in carrying it to the county Farm 
Bureaus: O. D. Brissenden. C. S. May- 
field. L. B. Hornbeck, J. C. Howlett. 
H. B. Claar. W. B. Peterson. G. H. 


Iftner. L. L. Colvis. Carl Johnson, Carl 
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Robinson. D. BF. Kuntz. J.C. 

Sixty-five county 
ceeded their quotas. The total stock 
subscription in these 65 counties over 
and above their quotas is $101.800. 


\loore 
Farm Bureaus ex- 


The accompanying map shows dis- 
tinctly the counties that made or ex- 
ceeded their quotas. The counties that 
did not make or exceed their quotas in 
most instances purchased very substan- 
tial amounts of stock in the company. 

The accompanying table sets forth 
the quotas assigned to the counties and 
the amount of class “A” preferred stock 
each of the counties. 
These quotas were arrived at by multi- 
plying the number of bushels of grain 
marketed in a year’s time in each of the 
counties by one cent a bushel. Some 
adjustments were made upward in some 
of the heavy livestock counties that 
market very little grain. 


purchased in 


In conducting the campaign. the first 
county Farm Bureau board was met by 
a representative of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association on March 17. The 
August 17, 
exactly five months after the date of 
beginning with the total quota of stock 
oversubseribed by $21.500. A number 
of counties should have special mention 
hecause of the oversubscription of their 
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' ancing this program. 
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started operations on June | in the ele- 
vator that was taken over from = the 
Norris Grain Company. The amount of 
grain handled in June was 
bushels. and in July nearly 2.000.000 
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maintain contact with its members in 
school? Monthly reports record that 
parties are given especially for these 
young people upon their return during 
the holidays. Why not also ask these 
students to share their school experi- 
ences? 

Activities of Rural Youth provide 
abundant opportunities for growth for 
the alert young person who desires to 
become a better leader in his communi- 
ty. Varied activities under 
group organization and a willing mind 
in an atmosphere where cooperation 
prevails will assure fertile soil for 
growth of individual personalities and 
community leadership. In a_ group 
where these factors prevail. groups will 
move toward the great goals of Illinois 


Rural Youth. 
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What About Prices? 


(Continued from page 22 


(22) Grundy. Douglas, Clinton, Henry, 
Monroe. 

(23) Livingston, Coles, Greene, Bureau. 
Randolph. 


(26) Champaign, Gallatin. 

(27) DeWitt. Johnson. 

(28) Vermilion, Piatt, Pulaski, Alex- 
ander. 

(29) Edgar, Macon, Williamson, Frank- 
lin, Hancock. 


(30) Ford, Hamilton, Jefferson, Me- 


Donough. 
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Randolph County Farm Bureau folks point with pride to this fine new home on the south 


edge of Sparta which houses most of the county's agricultural offices. 


It Is 40 feet by 


92 feet and has a full basement. 
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But don’t forget he has watched you in the pro- 
gressive methods fostered by YOUR active membership 
in Farm Bureau. When the time comes, he will be 
truly ready to follow in your Farm Bureau 
footsteps. His voice, along with 166,- 
000 others, will be heeded in the 
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| THIS FARMER 
BOUGHT SECURITY | 
FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 


Me 


PE Ml Rh as ae 


Your Insurance 
Benefits 


At sunset it’s nice to plump yourself down on a 
comfy chair in the yard. . .do nothing but enjoy your 
family, your home. Times like this you feel good about 
things, knowing that those about you are safe and 
free from want. You think of your small Country 
Life investment some years back, and how it will al- 
ways take care of them, even if something should 
happen to you. 


a 


Just a few cents a day, that’s all it’s been. But, 
if needed, how that low-cost insurance policy would 
be returned many, many times over — to care for 
them all, and to keep their home SAFE, their future 
years provided. 


For those of you who can’t face the coming 
years with full peace of mind, DO something about it 
now. Stop in at Farm Bureau next trip to town. 
Talk it over with your Country Life representative. 


Let him explain how really inexpensive it is to be 
SURE. 
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What Do You Think? 


By Charles B. Shuman 
President, Illinois Agricultural Association 


NATIONALLY prominent business man being 
A interviewed by a reporter on current issues of the 

day was sake “What do you think?” This execu- 
tive picked up an unread copy of his favorite news- 
paper, turned to the editorial page and said, ‘This 
is what I think.” We can be thankful that most Ameri- 
can citizens are not willing to desig- 
nate someone else to do their think- 
ing. Certainly farmers generally 
have jealously guarded their right 
to their own independent, indi- 
vidual opinions. 

HE very nature of our work 
IT coeur us to develop the 

ability to think objectively. 
Modern urban life with its con- 
gestion and confusion discourages 
meditation. Thanks to the effec- Charles B. Shuman 
tive efforts of the farm press, news- 
papers, radio, Extension Service and our own organi- 
zation we are truly “the best informed Agricultural 
people in the world.” This information coupled with 
the opportunity and ability to think clearly has earned 
for the American farmers a position of leadership in 
our nation. Daily from every segment of our society 
and every conceivable issue comes tle question, “What 
do farmers think?” 
|: YOUR leaders are to properly discharge their re- 


sponsibility to accurately reflect farmer thinking 

there are two essential requirements that must be 
met. It is not enough for our leaders to be close to 
agriculture, they must have their feet on the land so 
that they feel, and think, and react in the same way 
that farmers feel, and think, and react. Secondly, it 
is equally important that every farmer accept his re- 
sponsibility to express his own thinking to those 
leaders. 

ROM time to time we are approached by various 
PP isaiviuals or groups who have a beautiful idea 

or clever plan with the request that we “‘sell” it 
to the Farm Bureau membership. These folks are 
usually quite startled to learn that we do not operate 
on this plan in Illinois. In our fast moving world it 
is necessary for your organization to be free to act 
promptly on many issues. It is the responsibility of 
boards of directors to be sure that the actions taken 
accurately portray the views of the members. 

E are approaching the annual meeting season at 
W county, state and national levels. The current 
and future programs of your organization will be 

subject to review, discussion and determination. I 
hope that every member will appreciate the importance 
of his attendance and participation. It is up to you 
to see that your officers and board members are con- 
scientious, capable men and actual farmers. It is to 
your interest that they be advised currently of your 
thoughts on various problems. 

What do you think? I would be glad to hear from 


you. 
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family, your home. Times like this you feel good about 
things, knowing that those about you are safe and 
free from want. You think of your small Country 
Life investment some years back, and how it will al- 
ways take care of them, even if something should 
happen to you. 


Just a few cents a day, that’s all it’s been. But, 
if needed, how that low-cost insurance policy would 
be returned many, many times over — to care for 
them all, and to keep their home SAFE, their future 
years provided. 


For those of you who can’t face the coming 
years with full peace of mind, DO something about it 
now. Stop in at Farm Bureau next trip to town. 
Talk it over with your Country Life representative. 
Let him explain how really inexpensive it is to be 
SURE. 
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What Do 


By Charles B. Shuman 


President, Illinois Agricultural Association 


NATIONALLY prominent business man_ being 
interviewed by a reporter on current issues of the 
day was asked, ‘What do you think?” This execu- 
tive picked up an unread copy of his favorite news- 
paper, turned to the editorial page and said, “This 
is what I think.” We can be thankful that most Ameri- 
can citizens are not willing to desig- 
nate someone else to do their think- 
ing. Certainly farmers generally 
have jealously guarded their rig 
to their own independent, indi- 
vidual opinions. 
HE very nature of our work 
encourages us to develop the 
ability to think objectively. 
Modern urban life with its con- 
gestion and confusion discourages 
meditation. Thanks to the effec- 
tive efforts of the farm press, news- 
papers, radio, Extension Service and our owt 
zation we are truly ‘the | 
people in the world.’ 
the opportunity and ‘to think clearly ha 
for the American farmcrs a position of 
our nation. Daily from ev 
and every conceivable issuc 
do farmers think? 
F YOUR leaders 


sponsibility to 


Charles B. Shuman 


ormation coupl 


there are two esscntial requirements that be 

] 
met. It is not enough for our keaders to be to 
agriculture, they m have their feet on the land so 


that they feel, and think, and react in the same way 
that farmers feel, and think, and react. Secondly, it 
is equally important that every 
sponsibility to 


farmer accept his re- 


] ; tho 


express his own thinking to 


se 
leaders. 
ROM time to time we are approached by various 


individuals or groups who have a beautiful idea 
or clever plan with the request that we “sell” it 
to the Farm Bureau membership. These folks are 
usually quite startled to learn that we do not opera 
on this plan in Ilinots 


te 


n our fast moving world 
is necessary for your organization to be free to act 
promptly on many issues. It ts the responsibility of 
boards of directors to be sure that the actions taken 
accurately portray the views of the members 

E are approaching the annual mecting season at 

county, state and national levels. The current 

and future programs of your organization will be 
subject to review, discussion and determination. I 
hope that every member will appreciate the importance 
of his attendance and participation. It is up to you 
to see that your officers and board members are con- 
scientious, capable men and actual farmers. It 1s to 
your interest that they be advised currently of your 
thoughts on various problems. 

What do you think? I would be glad to hear from 

you. 


HE Illinois Agricultural Association Road Study Com- 
mittee has recommended that Illinois rural roads be 
consolidated into a county unit system. 
The report of the IAA Road Study Committee re- 
cently published, is subject to the approval of the 
voting delegates to the IAA annual meeting in Chicago, 
Nov. 14-17. 

Under the Road Committee plan, for example, a county 
like La Salle with 37 separate township road districts would 
be reduced to one county road district. 

The IAA Road Committee recommendations, contained 
in the report, came after a year’s study of Illinois’ deplorable 
rural road conditions by 25 farmers. These men represent 
every section of the state. 

The report suggested further that before there is any con- 
solidation, the people be given a chance to vote on the county 
unit district. 

“More than half of the 48 states,” the report says, “have 
permanently abolished districts smaller than a county. The 
record in these states shows greater mileage of roads built, 
more effective maintenance, and more road dollars going on 
the actual roads. 

In criticizing the present system of road administration, 
the report emphasizes that Illinois has a confusing amount of 
over-organization in its road system. “This over-organiza- 
tion,” it says, “is responsible for much of the expensiveness 
of highway service in Illinois road districts and the in- 
adequacy of the service in many respects, in many localities. 

“Highway commissioners are allowed to spend large 
sums of money sometimes without the proper understanding 
of what work should be done and how best to do it... 
Expensive pieces of equipment are bought and used only a 
few days each year. Labor is ineffectively employed and 


4 


You've got to be a daredevil to drive a car across a bridge like 
this, yet Ilinois has hundreds that are about as bad as this. 


IS THIS THE ANSWER TO 


i The ROAD 
Problem? | 


IAA Road Study Committee Presents 
Recommendations For Approval of 


Voting Delegates at Annual Meeting 


directed. The wrong materials, or those which have not been 
tested are used in many instances. Also, poor methods of re- 
pair, construction and maintenance are often followed. The 
results are a waste of tax money. 

“There is a decided lack of any coordinated highway 
plan embracing all systems for the state as a whole. There 
is a great need for the financial planning of highway work on 
all levels. 

The committee emphasized, however, that there were a 
number of highway commissioners who were doing a good 
job with the funds and equipment available. 

“Rural people in Illinois,” the report continues, “want 
better farm-to-highway roads. They want roads that are pass- 
able every month of the year. They want them maintained 
and properly supervised. They want the roads they need 
and are willing to pay a reasonable price for them. They 
feel they are receiving very little for their dollar in many 
localities.” 

The report points out that the greatest problem facing 
practically all road administration units is the lack of 
sufficient revenue. Increased costs of labor, materials and 
equipment have made the job more difficult. 

“Since users of the highways benefit most from them, the 
Road Committee believes that an increase in the motor fuel 
tax would be the most equitable method for raising additional 
revenue. Revenue from-vehicle registrations and motor fuel 
tax has not increased at the same pace as road costs. The 
average cost of this tax per vehicle is less than $30 a year. 
Only six states have an average as low. 

“It is evident,” the report continues, “that a majority 
of the road districts are at present unable to furnish road 
service consistent with the demands of the road users. Local 
property taxes do not yield sufficient income. Increasing 
the road and bridge tax rate will produce but meager addi- 
tional income in districts with low assessed valuations.” 

It is the opinion of the committee as contained in the 
report, copies of which can be obtained at all Illinois county 
Farm Bureaus, that the following benefits would be derived 
from the county unit road system: 

(1) Main feeder roads would be built continuous where 
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needed, not observing township lines. (2) Bridges would be 
more adequately financed by the county, whereas the cost of 
the construction of a bridge might be a crushing load for a 
township. (3) Adequate equipment could be operated from 
strategic locations in the county for both construction and 
maintenance the year around, instead of but a few days or 
weeks each year by the township. 

(4) Trained men, efficient in their fields of operations, 
paid adequate salaries, would be given employment as ad- 
ministrators and operators. (5) Contracts could be awarded 
for much larger units and costs be reduced thereby. (6) 
There would be unity of construction and maintenance of all 
secondary roads through the county. 

(7) All roads would be more equally financed because 
of the larger tax base. (8) Adequate buildings for housing 
and repair of equipment could be built. (9) There would 
be less division of authority. 

Summarizing its recommendations, the report of the 
IAA Road Study Committee says: “The citizens of Illinois 
want good roads. The citizens of each county and road dis- 
trict should study their road problems and agree as to their 
needs. Basic control of the road systems should remain in 
the hands of the people living on them. Additional revenue 
is necessary. 

“Present surveys and observations,” the summary con- 
tinues, “indicate that many county and local road district 
bridges are in need of reconstruction or major repairs. At 
least a part of this work should be paid for by highway-user 
revenue. Township road districts and road districts in com- 
mission governed counties should receive state grants for 
roads and bridges on a permanent long-range basis. Any 
future state grants made to counties or road districts should 
be allocated on the basis of mileage. Any future state as- 
sistance should be allocated to road districts in such a manner 
as to encourage road district organization for greater effi- 
ciency. 

“The present motor fuel tax, collected from highway 
users, should be increased three cents on each gallon. Addi- 
tional revenue from this increase in tax should be allocated 
as follows: ¥/ cent to the state division of highways for pri- 
mary road purposes; ¥/2 cent to cities; 1/ cent to counties; 1 
cent to road districts; 14, cent to be used for replacement or 
road district bridges. 

The territory administered by a single unit of the high- 
way organization should be large enough to produce a suffi- 
cient amount of work to justify the full-time employment of 
competent personnel; to warrant the expenditure of money 
for the purchase of adequate machinery; and be able to 
give road service on an economical basis. 

Serious consideration should be given by each county 
to the reorganization of existing seed districts into single 
county unit districts in charge of a county road board. Legis- 
lation should be enacted permitting counties to form county 
unit road districts by referendum. Present axle and gross 
weight limits should be rigidly enforced. 

A system of weighing stations strategically located 
should be set up to aid enforcement of the gross weight reg- 
ulations. It is urged that the University of Illinois and 
the state division of highways institute an adequate program 
of research on the problems of materials, design, con- 
str igre and maintenance of secondary farm-to market 
roads, 

Members of the IAA Road Study Committee are: K. 
T. Smith, Greenfield, chairman; Homer Curtiss, Stockton, co- 


The top and bottom pictures below Illustrate the dangers of cars 

meeting on bottleneck roads and bridges. Center picture shows 

how hazardous a bad bridge can be to the children who have 
to cross It 360 times a year on their way to and from school. 
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chairman; Lyman Bunting, Ellery; Lane Clapsaddle, Earl- 
ville; Guy Gee, Forrest; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; Mark 
Harry, Humbolt; Ronald Holt, Galva; Emory Irwin, Peters- 
burg; Erwin Isenberg, Alhambra; Herbert R. Kiltz, Wood- 
stock; Ray B. Litchfield, Toluca; Quay Matthews, Alvin; 
Virgil Milner, Fairfield; Floyd E. Morris, Buffalo; Ed 
Niehaus, Butler; Loyd Pickard, Thompsonville; George 
Reigle, Oblong; Robert Schubert, Mt. Carroll; and S. S. 
Stetson, Reynolds. 
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HE Tlinois Agricultural Association Road Study Com- 
mittee has recommended that Illinois rural roads be 
consolidated into a county unit system, 
The report of the [AA Road Study Committee re- 
cently published, is subject to the approval of the 
voting dele ates to the JAA annual meeting in Chicago, 
Nov. 14-17. 

Under the Road Committee plan. for example. a county 
like La Salle with 37 separate township road districts would 
be reduced to one county road district. 

The [AA Road Committee recommendations. contained 
in the report. came after a year’s study of Illinois’ deplorable 
rural road conditions by 25 farmers. These men represent 
every section of the state. 

The report suggested further that before there is any con- 
solidation. the people be given a chance to vote on the county 
unit district. 

“More than half of the 46 states.” the report says, “have 
permanently abolished districts smaller than a county. The 
record in these roads built. 
road dollars going on 


states shows greater mileage of 
more effective maintenance, and more 
the actual roads. 

In criticizing the present system of road administration. 
the report emphasizes that Hlinois has a confus sing amount of 
over-organization in its road system. “This over-organiza- 
tion.” it says. “is responsible for much of the expensiveness 
of highway Illinois road districts and the in- 
in many respects. in many localities. 
allowed to spend large 
sums of money sometimes without the proper understanding 
of what work should be done and how best to do it. 
Expensive pieces of equipment are bought and used only a 
few days cach year. Labor is ineffectively employed and 
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directed. The wrong materials, or those which have not been 
tested are used in many instances. Also, poor methods of re- 
pair. construction and maintenance are often followed. The 


results are a waste of tax money. 

“There is a decided lack of any coordinated highway 
plan embracing all systems for the state as a whole. There 
is a great need for the financial planning of highway work on 
all levels. 

The committee emphasized, however, that there were a 
number of highway commissioners who were doing a good 
job with the funds and equipment available. 

“Rural people in Illinois,” the report continues, “want 
better farm-to-highway roads. They want roads that are pass- 
able every month of the year. They want them maintained 
and properly supervised. They want the roads they need 
and are willing to pay a reasonable price for them. They 
feel they are receiving very little for their dollar in many 
localities.” 

The report points out that the greatest prob lem facing 
practically all road administration units is the lack of 
sufficient revenue. Increased costs of labor, materials and 
equipment have made the job more difficult. 

“Since users of the highways benefit most from them. the 
Road Committce believes that an increase in the motor fuel 
tax would be the most equitable method for raising additional 
revenue. Revenue from vehicle registrations and motor fuel 
tax has not increased at the same pace as road costs. The 
average cost of this tax per vehicle is less than $30 a year. 
Only six states have an average as low. 

“Tt is evident.” the report continues. “that a majority 
of the road districts are at present unable to furnish road 
service consistent with the demands of the road users. Local 
property taxes do not yield sufficient income. Increasing 
the road and bridge tax rate will produce but meager addi- 
tional income in districts with low assessed valuations.” 

It is the opinion of the committee as contained in the 
report. copies of which can be obtained at all Illinois county 
Farm Bureaus. that the following benefits would be derived 
from the county unit road system: 

(1) Main feeder roads would be built continuous where 
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needed, not observing township lines. (2) Bridges would be 
more adequately financed by the county, whereas the cost of 
the construction of a bridge might be a crushing load for a 
township. (3) Adequate equipment could be operated from 
strategic locations in the county for both construction and 
maintenance the year around, instead of but a few days or 
weeks each year by the township. 

(4) Trained men, efficient in their fields of operations, 
paid adequate salaries, would be given employment as ad- 
ministrators and operators. (5) Contracts could be awarded 
for much larger units and costs be reduced thereby. (6) 
There would be unity of construction and maintenance of all 
secondary roads through the county. 

(7) All roads would be more equally financed because 
of the larger tax base. (8) Adequate buildings for housing 
and repair of equipment could be built. (9) There would 
be less division of authority. 

Summarizing its recommendations, the report of the 
IAA Road Study Committee says: “The citizens of Illinois 
want good roads. The citizens of each county and road dis- 
trict should study their road problems and agree as to their 


needs. Basic control of the road systems should remain in 
the hands of the people living on them. Additional revenue 
is necessary. . 


“Present surveys and observations.” the summary con- 
tinues, “indicate that many county and local road district 
bridges are in need of reconstruction or major repairs. At 
least a part of this work should be paid for by highway-user 
revenue. Township road districts and road districts in com- 
mission governed counties should receive state grants for 
roads and bridges on a permanent long-range basis. Any 
ant state grants made to counties or road districts should 
be allocated on the basis of mileage. Any future state as- 
sistance should be allocated to road districts in such a manner 
as to encourage road district organization for greater effi- 
ciency. 

“The present motor fuel tax. collected from highway 
users. should be increased three cents on each gallon. “Addi. 
tional revenue from this increase in tax should be allocated 
as follows: 1/4 cent to the state division of highways for pri- 
mary road purposes; 1/ cent to cities; 1/4) cent to counties; 1 
cent to road districts; 1/ cent to be used for replacement or 
road district bridges. 

The territory administered by a single unit of the high- 
way organization should be large enough to produce a suffi- 
cient amount of work to justify the full-time employment of 
competent personnel; to warrant the expenditure of money 
for the purchase of adequate machinery; and be able to 
give road service on an economical basis. 

Serious consideration should be given by each county 
to the reorganization of existing road districts into single 
county unit districts in charge of a county road board. Legis- 
lation should be enacted permitting counties to form county 
unit road districts by referendum. Present axle and gross 
weight limits should be rigidly enforced. 

A system of weighing stations strategically located 
should be set up to aid enforcement of the gross weight reg- 
ulations. It is urged that the University of Illinois and 
the state division of highways institute an adequate program 
of research on the problems of materials. design. con- 
struction, and maintenance of secondary farm-to market 
roads, : 

Members of the TAA Road Study Committee are: K. 
T. Smith, Greenfield. chairman; Homer Curtiss. Stockton. co- 


The top and bottom pictures below illustrate the dangers of cars 

meeting on bottleneck roads and bridges. Center picture shows 

how hazardous a bad bridge can be to the children who have 
to cross it 360 times a year on their way to and from school. 
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chairman; 
ville; Guy Gee, 


Lyman Bunting, Ellery; Lane Clapsaddle, Earl- 
Forrest; Edwin Gumm, Galesburg; Mark 


Harry, Humbolt; Ronald Holt, Galva; Emory Irwin. Peters- 
burg; Erwin Isenberg. Alhambra; Herbert R. Kiltz. Wood- 
stock; Ray B. Litchfield, Toluca; Quay Matthews. Alvin; 
Virgil Milner, Fairfield; Floyd E. Morris, Buffalo; Ed 
Niehaus. Butler; Loyd Pickard. Thompsonville: George 
Reigle. Oblong; Robert Schubert. Mt. Carroll; and S. S. 
Stetson, Reynolds. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND IAA 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Romeo Short 


HAT does Illinois Farm Bureau 

leadership think of the Brannan 

Plan? the Anderson Plan? the 

Aiken Plan? What effect will 

all these plans have on Illinois 
farmers? What is going to happen to 
the prices of grain and livestock? 

You can expect to hear the answers 
to most of these questions by attending 
the 35th annual meeting of the IIlinois 
Agricultural Association to be held Nov. 
14-17 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

You will hear discussions of na- 
tional issues by prominent speakers, 
talks on specific farm problems, and 
discussions of programs and projects 
being sponsored by the IAA to help 
solve local rural problems. An example 
will by the IAA Road Study Committee 
Report discussed on page 4 and 5 of this 
issue of the RECORD. The recommen- 
dation in this report will be up for dis- 
cusion and approval by the voting dele- 
gates to the IAA annual meeting. 

A review of the year’s activities of 
the IAA and its affiliated companies 
with their financial reports will be pre- 
sented during the sessions by company 
managers and department heads. And 
a summary of the year’s progress will 
be made in the report of President 
Charles B. Shuman. 

More than 5,000 farmers registered 
for last year’s convention which also 
was held in Chicago. 

The first two days of the convention 
will be devoted to conferences, Rural 
Youth activities, and the annual meet- 
ings of the IAA-affiliated cooperatives. 
The third and fourth days will be de- 


voted to the general session of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association and to 
farm problem conferences. 

The closing hours of the convention 
will be concerned with the election of 
a president, vice president, and half the 
IAA board of directors. 

Finals of the state Rural Youth Talk 
Fest will be held during the IAA annual 
meeting. A champion will be selected 
to represent Illinois at the American 
Farm Bureau Convention in Chicago in 
December. Finals of the state Rural 
Youth skilled drivers’ contest also will 
be held in connection with the IAA 
annual meeting. More than 500 Rural 
Youthers are expected for the youth 
sessions. 

Among the men who have been in- 
vited to address the convention are Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois. 

Among the speakers who are sched- 
uled to speak are Romeo Short, 54, 
president of the Arkansas Farm Bureau 
and vice president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Short is a rice, cotton, and livestock 
farmer in Lee county, Arkansas. He 
has been president of the Arkansas 
Farm Bureau since 1936 and a member 
of the American board since 1937. 

He was born in Illinois, reared in 
Iowa, and has been a resident of Arkan- 
sas since 1920. He farmed briefly in 
Canada following his graduation from 
Iowa State College before enlisting in 
the army as a private in World War I. 
He is one of Arkansas’s leading rice 
growers and now owns 2,600 acres of 
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HE 28th in our series of historic and 
picturesque [Illinois scenes is the 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the members of IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association will be 
held in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, on the 16th day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, at 9:30 o'clock A.M. for 
the following purposes: 

To receive, consider and if ap- 
proved, to ratify and confirm the re- 
ports of the officers and the acts and 
proceedings of the Board of Directors 
and officers in furtherance of the mat- 
ters therein set forth since the last 
annual meeting of members of the As- 
sociation ; 

To approve, ratify and confirm the 
several purchases heretofore made by 
this Association of stocks and evi- 
dences of indebtedness of corpora- 
tions whose activities will directly or 
indirectly promote agriculture or the 
interests of those engaged therein; 

To secure consent and authorization 
to acquire on behalf of the Associa- 
tion by purchase certain stocks and 
evidences of indebtedness. of corpora- 
tions whose activities will directly or 
indirectly promote agriculture or the 
interests of those engaged therein; 

To elect seven (7) members of the 
Board of Directors to serve for a 
term of two years; 

To elect a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent who shall also serve as directors, 
for a term of one year; 

To consider and act upon such pro- 
posed amendments of the Articles of 
Incorporation or of the By-Laws of 
Illinois Agricultural Association as 
may be properly submitted; 

For the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before 
the meeting. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


land, of which 700 acres is usually 
in rice, 250 acres in cotton and the bal- 
ance in pasture and feed crops. He 
maintains a herd of about 300 cows 
and feeds about 700 to 800 beef cattle. 
He has one child, Romeo Jr. 


RECOR 


Si: 


Sangamon county court house at 
Springfield. This building was start- 
ed in 1837 and served as Illinois’ fifth 
state capitol building until it became 
too small in the 1860’s and was sold 


to Sangamon county for 


$200,000. 


Sangamon county raised the building and 


built the ground floor under it. 
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Right now, as you read, this farm fire is raging somewhere across 


the country! Every minute of every day sees a barn, a farm home, re- 
duced to ashes. With luck, perhaps it's just a ‘few thousand 
dollars loss."'. . . If you can't afford risking that YOU may be 
next, take a few minutes’ time next trip to town. Drop in at Farm 
Bureau to see your Country Mutual Fire representative. A 
few minutes’ chat, a few cents a day invested 
in an inexpensive Country Mutual Fire 


insurance policy, may save 


YOU thousands of dollars! 


Benefits 
q Qe _ 


Are you up-to-date 
on ALL the new 
benefits in your Farm 
Bureay insuronce 
ite in your Farm 
insurance repr: 
e to explai 
eur policy 
benefits are constant- 
ly broadening. Learn 
the greater value of 
your present insur- 
ance program. 
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Let’s Cut 


RED 


TAPE 


Commission Report 
Shows How To Do It 


F YOU had a $5,000 debt on your 

farm 20 years ago and operated 

your business like the government, 

you would now have a mortgage of 

$60.500 on it. This may sound 
pretty high, but it’s based on the fact 
that in the last 20 years the federal 
debt has grown from 16.9 billion dol- 
lars to 215.5 billion dollars. 

Here’s some other facts to explain 
your high taxes. The cost of operating 
the government has jumped from $4 
billion to $42 billion. The number of 
employees in the executive branch of 
the federal government has climbed 
from 600,000 to 2,100,000. 

It costs the post office 21/4 cents to 
print and deliver a penny postcard. 

It takes more than $10 worth of paper 
work to complete a governmental pur- 
chase order—yet half the 3 million 
items purchased yearly by the civilian 
agencies are for less than $10. 

ese figures are taken from the 
Hoover commission report. This study 
of our government was begun in July, 
1947, when Congress unanimously 
created the commission. Six Democrats 
and six Republicans comprised the com- 
mission and former president Herbert 
Hoover was named chairman at the 
suggestion of President Truman. 

Some 300 outstanding citizens served 
on 24 committees studying the major 
problems of government. After work- 
ing from 10 to 14 months they brought 
back more than 2,000.000 words of 
facts, figures and analysis. 

The commission then shaped its re- 
port to Congress in which it pointed out 
that: “The nation is paying heavily 
for a lack of order, a lack of clear lines 
of authority and responsibility, and a 
lack of effective organization in the 
executive branch. The commission’s re- 
port recommended reforms to provide 


STRANGLED BY INEFFICIENCY 


efficiency, economy and good govern- 
ment, 

Legislation has been passed by Con- 
gress to put some of the commission’s 
recommendations into effect, but much 
more needs to be done. If all of the 
recommendations were put into effect 
that the commission says are necessary, 
it is estimated that three billion dollars 
per year would be saved. 

You as an American interested in 
better government can do your part in 
seeing to it that the commission report 
is kept alive and not buried by passing 
time and lack of interest. Farm Bureau 
members and leaders can promote an 
understanding of the recommendations 
of the commission. 

A National Citizens’ Committee for 
the Commission report was set up on 
June 12, 1949, to help in the educational 
program so necessary to the success 
of. the commission’s report. Leaders 
representing agriculture, business, 
churches, education, labor, the profes- 
sions, veterans’ and women’s organiza- 
tions are on the committee. An IIli- 
nois Citizens’ Committee also has been 
set up and includes representatives of 
all civic-minded groups of the state. 
If you want more literature and infor- 
mation on the commision’s report, it can 
be secured by writing the Illinois Com- 
mittee for Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, 79 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, III. 


Estimate Milk Subsidy 
Under Brannan Program 


At $1¥2 Billion Per Year 
AC ILLINOIS College of Agricul- 


ture economist presents figures 
to show that the Brannan farm 

plan would cost each family almost $70 
a year more in taxes for milk alone. 

R. W. Bartlett claims that the govern- 
ment subsidy per family for milk would 
amount to $61.32. With an estimated 
10 per cent added for administration 
cost, the total cost — just for milk — 
would be $67.45. And only about one- 
twelfth of national farm income comes 
from dairying. Bartlett says consumers 
would pay this bill in larger taxes. 

Here’s how he figures the $67.45: If 
a family bought three quarts of milk 
a day at 15 cents a quart — the price 
Brannan suggested — the cost would 
be 45 cents a day, or $164.25 a year. 

With no subsidy, and at the average 
1948 price of 20.6 cents a quart, the 
three quarts a day would cost 61.8 cents, 
or $225.57 a year. The government 
would pay dairy farmers the difference, 
or $61.32. Administration costs would 
boost the cost to $67.45 per 
family, that is. 

Bartlett estimates that the Brannan 
plan applied to milk alone would cost 
$1,484,000,000 every year. 
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IVE yardsticks for measuring the 

soundness of farmer-owned co-op- 

eratives were outlined by Charles 

B. Shuman, president of the IIli- 

nois Agricultural Association, in 
late August before the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


In his address entitled “Building for 
the Future,” he pointed out that quite 
generally the farmer’s idea of the func- 
tions and objectives of a cooperative 
are quite different from the ideas of 
social reformers and idealists who look 
upon the cooperative movement as a 
means to some end. Most farmers, he 
said, consider their co-ops as essential 
farm tools with a completely useful 
function. 

“The first test,” President Shuman 
said, “that I would apply to a coopera- 
tive or privately-owned business is 
whether or not there is a real and con- 
tinuing need for the services offered. 
This survey must be factual and realistic 
and not based on what farmers should 
want but rather on the services for 
which they are willing to pay. 

“Strict application of this test,” he 
said, “will not hamper the future ex- 
pansion of farmer cooperatives as there 
remains an abundance of areas and 
fields of activity where existing monop- 
olistic practices provide a real need 
for cooperative action.” 


His second point posed the question: 
“Has an adequate capital structure been 
provided?” In other words, is the co- 
op properly financed? “During recent 
years of constantly increasing price 
levels,” he continued, “it has been easy 
to neglect financial planning. With the 
return of more uncertain economic con- 
ditions, it will be suicidal for any co- 
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_ Yardstieks For a 


IAA President Shuman Lists: 
1. Need; 2. Sufficient Capital 


operative to neglect this fundamental 
of good business.” 

President Shuman pointed out that 
the farmers in Illinois have long be- 
lieved that the soundest cooperatives 
were financed by farmers themselves 
from their own funds through pur- 
chase of preferred stock. “A coopera- 
tive,” he said, “that builds its financial 
structure solely or even largely upon 
earned or ‘loyalty’ capital may easily 
spend more time and money in its mem- 
bership relations efforts than the added 
interest cost to an organization with 
greater ownership loyalty.” 

His third safeguard pointed to the 
importance of a strong, experienced, 
progressive management. “The future 
progress of cooperatives will depend to 
a great extent upon the placing of 
proper emphasis on two fundamentals 
of good management by boards of di- 
rectors and administrators. — First, the 
cooperative exists only to serve the 
membership and not for the benefit of 
any employee and secondly, continua- 
tion of an employee in a position to 
which he is not suited is not in the self 
interest of the individual concerned.” 

His fourth principle called for man- 
agement sensitive and adaptable to 
changing conditions and needs. Among 
the valuable aids to good management 
with which our cooperative leaders are 
becoming familiar, Shuman said, in- 
clude retirement plans, personnel de- 
partments, job evaluation and descrip- 
tion, internal auditing, uniform account- 
ing and controls, business engineering 
surveys, job efficiency tests, and func- 
tional organization charts. 

“Like a new farm tractor,” he said, 
“the successful cooperative of the future 
will need constant repair, moderniza- 
tion, and alteration. Membership use 


3. Good Management; 4. Adaptability; and 
5. Fit in with General Farm Organization 


Keynote speakers at the American Institute of Coopera- 

tion are shown here left to right: Ezra T. Benson, 

member, Council of Twelve, Church of Jesus Christ, Sait 

lake City; IAA president Charles B. Shuman and Dr. 

Karl D. Butler, retiring president of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation. 


and patronage will continue at a satis- 
factory level only if the cooperative 
continues to improve service and an- 
ticipates the needs of its patrons. 

“My fifth yardstick for measuring the 
fitness of a cooperative to build into the 
future is somewhat apart from the more 
tangible business factors previously dis- 
cussed. While not yet generally rec- 
ognized, it is my conviction that the 
most successful farmer cooperatives of 
the future will be parts of a coordinated 
pattern for a better agriculture rather 
than a special interest or commodity 
group tending to split into segments. 

“More and more, agriculture is be- 
coming a minority group in our nation. 
We cannot afford to stand alone in 
small commodity or sectional groups. 
As big government grows bigger and 
as labor and business groups organize 
more solidly it becomes increasingly 
important that agriculture speak with 
one strong voice. Farmers will cer- 
tainly insist that their cooperative busi- 
ness organizations be closely coordi- 
nated with their general farm organiza- 
tion. 

“Perhaps these few examples will 
suffice to illustrate that building for the 
future is not alone a matter of exact 
formula. The future of our farmer co- 
operatives will more and more depend 
upon the quality of our leadership. We 
can no longer depend solely upon the 
momentum of idealism and evangelism. 
Our continued progress will be earned 
by building on men and ideas plus 
loyalty. I am certain that with a proper- 
ly trained leadership insisting upon 
maintaining the ideal of service to 
farm people our cooperatives will grow 
and prosper through the application 
of sound business principles by men 
who are not afraid of new ideas.” 


Let’s Cut 


RED 


TAPE 


Commission Report 
Shows How To Do It 


F YOU had a $5,000 debt on your 

farm 20 years ago and operated 

your business like the government, 

you would now have a mortgage of 

$60.500 on it. This may sound 
pretty high. but it’s based on the fact 
that in the last 20 years the federal 
debt has grown from 16.9 billion dol- 
lars to 215.5 billion dollars. 

Here’s some other facts to explain 
your high taxes. The cost of operating 
the government has jumped from $4 
billion to $42 billion. The number of 
employees in the executive branch of 
the federal government has climbed 
from 600.000 to 2,100.000. 

It costs the post office 21/4 cents to 
print and deliver a penny postcard. 

It takes more than $10 worth of paper 
work to complete a governmental pur- 
chase order—yet half the 3 million 
items purchased yearly by the civilian 
agencies are for less than $10. 

These figures are taken from the 
Hoover commission report. This study 
of our government was begun in July, 
1947, when unanimously 
created the commission. Six Democrats 
and six Republicans comprised the com- 
mission and former president Herbert 
Hoover was named chairman at the 
suggestion of President Truman. 

Some 300 outstanding citizens served 
on 24 committees studying the major 
problems of government. After work- 
ing from 10 to 14 months they brought 
back more than 2.000.000 words of 
facts. figures and analysis. 

The commission then shaped its re- 
port to Congress in which it pointed out 
that: “The nation is paying heavily 
for a lack of order. a lack of clear lines 
of authoritv and responsibility, and a 
lack of effective organization in the 
executive branch. The commission’s re- 
port recommended reforms to provide 


Congress 


8 


efficiency, economy and good govern- 
ment, 

Legislation has been passed by Con- 
gress to put some of the commission’s 
recommendations into effect, but much 
more needs to be done. If all of the 
recommendations were put into effect 
that the commission says are necessary, 
it is estimated that three billion dollars 
per year would be saved. 

You as an American interested in 
better government can do your part in 
seeing to it that the commission report 
is kept alive and not buried by passing 
time and lack of interest. Farm Bureau 
members and leaders can promote an 
understanding of the recommendations 
of the commission. 

A National Citizens’ Committee for 
the Commission report was set up on 
June 12, 1949, to help in the educational 
program so necessary to the success 
of the commission’s report. Leaders 
representing agriculture, business. 
churches. education, labor, the profes- 
sions, veterans’ and women’s organiza- 
tions are on the committee. An Tlli- 
nois Citizens’ Committee also has been 
set up and includes representatives of 
all civic-minded groups of the. state. 
If you want more literature and infor- 
mation on the commision’s report. it can 
he secured by writing the Illinois Com- 
mittee for Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. 79 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, III. 


Estimate Milk Subsidy 
Under Brannan Program 


At $12 Billion Per Year 


ture economist presents figures 
to show that the Brannan farm 

plan would cost each family almost $70 
a year more in taxes for milk alone. 

R. W. Bartlett claims that the govern- 
ment subsidy per family for milk would 
amount to $61.32. With an estimated 
10 per cent added for administration 
cost. the total cost — just for milk — 
would be $67.45. And only about one- 
twelfth of national farm income comes 
from dairying. Bartlett says consumers 
would pay this bill in larger taxes. 

Here’s how he figures the $67.45: If 
a family bought three quarts of milk 
a day at 15 cents a quart — the price 
Brannan suggested — the cost would 
be 45 cents a day. or $164.25 a year. 

With no subsidy, and at the average 
19148 price of 20.6 cents a quart, the 
three quarts a day would cost 61.8 cents, 
or $225.57 a year. The government 
would pay dairy farmers the difference, 
or $61.32. Administration costs would 
boost the cost to $67.45 ..... per 
family. that is. 

Bartlett estimates that the Brannan 
plan applied to milk alone would cost 
$1.484.000,000 every year. 
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Yardsticks For a 
Sound Co-op 


IAA President Shuman Lists: 
1. Need; 2. Sufficient Capital 


IVE yardsticks for measuring the 

soundness of farmer-owned co-op- 

eratives were outlined by Charles 

B. Shuman, president of sthe IIli- 

nois Agricultural Associgtion. in 
late August before the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Wis. 


In his address entitled “Building for 
the Future.” he pointed out that quite 
generally the farmer’s idea of the func- 
tions and objectives of a cooperative 
are quite different from the ideas of 
social reformers and idealists who look 


operative to neglect this fundamental 
of good business.” 

President Shuman pointed out that 
the farmers in Illinois have long be- 
lieved that the soundest cooperatives 
were financed by farmers themselves 
from their own funds through pur- 
chase of preferred stock. “A coopera- 
tive.” he said. “that builds its financial 
structure solely or even largely upon 
earned or ‘loyalty’ capital may easily 
spend more time and money in its mem- 
bership relations efforts than the added 
interest cost to an organization with 


3.Good Management; 4. Adaptability; and 
5. Fit in with General Farm Organization 


Keynote speakers at the American Institute of Coopera- 

tion are shown here left to right: Ezra T. Benson, 

member, Council of Twelve, Church of Jesus Christ, Sait 

Lake City; IAA president Charles B. Shuman and Dr. 

Karl D. Butler, retiring president of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation. 


and patronage will continue at a satis- 
factory level only if the cooperative 
continues to improve service and an- 
ticipates the needs of its patrons. 

“My fifth yardstick for measuring the 
fitness of a cooperative to build into the 
future is somewhat apart from the more 
tangible business factors previously dis- 
cussed. While not yet generally rec- 
ognized, it is my conviction that the 
most successful farmer cooperatives of 
the future will be parts of a coordinated 
pattern for a better agriculture rather 
than a special interest or commodity 
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who are not afraid of new ideas.’ 


few months, 


Have your Blue Seal service station man or trucksalesman 
check over your equipment. He will make recommenda- 


tions for “winter-proofing” your car, truck or tractor. 


WINTER CHANGEOVER 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


COOLING SYSTEM 
WINTERMASTER i: recom priced methanol ype 


anti-freeze of excellent quality. It contains a rust inhibitor and 


an evaporation retardant. 
Blue Seal Perma-Type anti-freeze is a 


PERMA-TYPE superior ethylene glycol anti-freeze which 


will not boil away. One fill lasts all winter. It is non-corrosive 
and contains rust inhibitors. 


IGNITION SYSTEM 
BLUE CIRCLE BATTERIES £, dependable service 


cold weather starts, the new Blue Circle battery is unsurpassed. 
See page 35 for full details. 
Edison plugs are engi- 


EDISON SPARK PLUGS neered to deliver the hot- 


test spark on the coldest days. Exclusive features include the 
albanite insulator and the sealed-in gasket. 


Our snow man warns that it’s time to get your cars and 
tractors ready to meet the cold wintery blasts of the next 


See your Blue Seal Truck Salesman or Service Station Man 


LUBRICATION 


Filter should be checked, and if dirty, a new 
Blue Seal Oil Filter Cartridge should replace 


OIL FILTE 


the old one. 
CHASSIS Proper chassis lubrication is extremely important, 

as moisture from snow and ice can soon damage 
unprotected surfaces. Blue Seal winter greases are designed 
for Illinois winters and assure good cold weather lubrication. 
CRANKCASE Avoid hard starting by using your service 
company’s winter oils. Illini and Blue Circle 


are available in winter grades and are your guarantee of good 


winter lubrication. 
Winter grade transmission oils should 


TRANSMISSION be used to reduce strain on gears and 


other transmission parts. Either No. 7 Transmission or “M"-Lube 


can be furnished in winter weights. 

DIFFERENTIAL Change differential oils to remove for- 
eign particles which normally accumv- 

late during summer months. These lighter weight oils also reduce 

strains on moving parts. 
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THESE. PRODUCTS ARE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 


ILLINOIS 


FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 
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By 
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THOMSON 
Ass’t Editor, 
1AA RECORD 


The three men who spoke to Mercer county farmers on the cattle 

feeding outlook for 1950 are left to right: Walter Howe, Chicago 

Producers; Harry Russell, College of Agriculture; and C. W. 
Mitchell, Ulinois Livestock Marketing Association. 


(@) HERE’S still money in the feed- 
ing business. So say a number 
of men experienced in the ups and 
downs of the livestock markets. 

And they are optimistic about 
the future. Few would predict what 
will happen beyond six months from 
now, but for the next six months the 
general opinion was that prices would 
hold steady. 

The general outlook for cattle feeders 
was presented throughout the state last 
month in the annual series of fall out- 
look meetings sponsored by the College 
of Agriculture, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, Producer’ Agencies, and 
County Farm Bureaus. 

At the meeting at Aledo in Mercer 
county Walter Howe of the Chicago 
Producers Commission Association 
said: “There is still a lot of apprehen- 
sion among cattle men but the facts 
show that there needn’t be. We are a 
nation of meat eaters. Demand for 
meat is still heavy and the nation’s 
economy is still healthy. As long as 
people have money to spend they are 
going to buy plenty of meat.” 

Reasons for the optimism were set 
forth by Harry Russell of the College 
of Agriculture as follows: 

1. The liquidation of business in- 

ventories is about finished. 

2. There appears to be no foresee- 

able decline in the capital expend- 

iture program of business. { 
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3. Private and public construction 
programs are at record highs and are 
expected to continue. 

4. Government spending will remain 

high into the foreseeable future with 

inflationary trends. 

5. Savings in the hands of the peo- 

ple are high and will act as a cushion 

at the first signs of deflation and un- 
employment. 

6. Consumer incomes are still rel- 

atively high. People have the buying 

power for a generous meat diet. 

Offsetting these favorable price fac- 
tors, Russell pointed out that the nation 
is carrying an all-time record supply 
of corn in storage and has a tremendous 
wheat carryover. This factor is further 
aggravated by bumper crops of both 
wheat and corn this year. The fall 
pig crop will be 15 per cent higher 
than a year ago and the export rate 
on corn and other grains may not be 
maintained at the high levels of the 
past several years. 

Speaking on feed supplies, Russell 
said there probably would be little 
change in the supplies and prices of 
protein supplements from last year. He 
recommended that farmers cut their 
protein feed costs by pasturing pigs on 
ladino clover. 

Both Howe and Russell pointed out 
that farmers were missing a good bet 
in not feeding more lambs. “Sheep 


FORESEE 


Good Prices 


In 1950 


are going to be all right for the next 
several years.” Russell said. 

“We cattlemen,” Howe added, “Feel 
that lamb feeding is a good proposition. 
More lamb is being consumed in the 
Midwest than ever before. But before 
you go into lamb feeding be sure you 
know what you are doing. Not every- 
one can feed and sell lambs profitably.” 

Speaking as a representative of the 
IAA-affiliated Illinois Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, W. Mitchell 
pointed out that present storage stocks 
of lard and pork are at record lows. 
Earlier farrowing, he said, has leveled 
off the marketing period and hogs are 
now being marketed at lighter weights. 

“With continued good judgement in 
hog marketing,” he said, “there is no 
reason why prices of hogs should drop 
to support levels. I would advise you 
to market your hogs when they are 
ready even if it means more often.” 

Offering a suggestion which may or 
may not meet the approval of hog 
farmers, considering the tremendous 
stocks of corn on hand, Russell recom- 
mended that farmers raise the same 
number of pigs in 1950 as they have 
in 1949. “Don’t govern your pig crop 
by the amount of feed available,” Rus- 
sell said. 

Howe said that with feeding profit- 
able there was a tremendous demand 
for light stock feeder cattle, both calves 
and yearlings, with a supply to draw 
from about the same as last year. 

In conclusion he told farmers to look 
for several months of profitable prices, 
but, he said, be cautious and stay in 
the field you like best. If you keep 
switching from one field to another you 
may come to grief. 
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Our snow man warns that it’s time to get your cars and 
tractors ready to meet the cold wintery blasts of the next 


few months, 


Have your Blue Seal service station man or trucksalesman 
check over your equipment. He will make recommenda- 


tions for “winter-proofing” your car, truck or tractor. 


COOLING SYSTEM 


Blue Seal Wintermaster anti-freeze 

is a medium priced methanol-type 
anti-freeze of excellent quality. It contains a rust inhibitor and 
an evaporation retardant. 


Blue Seal Perma-Type anti-freeze is a 

superior ethylene glycol anti-freeze which 
will not boil away. One fill lasts all winter. It is non-corrosive 
and contains rust inhibitors. 


IGNITION SYSTEM 


For dependable service 

and plenty of power for 

cold weather starts, the new Blue Circle battery is unsurpassed 

See page 35 for full details. 

f Edison plugs are engi- 

neered to deliver the hot- 

test spark on the coldest days. Exclusive features include the 
albanite insulator and the sealed-in gasket. 
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LUBRICATION 


Filter should be checked, and if dirty, a new 


Blue Seal Oil Filter Cartridge should replace 
the old one. 


Proper chassis lubrication is extremely important, 
as moisture from snow and ice can soon damage 
unprotected surfaces. Blue Seal winter greases are designed 
for Illinois winters and assure good cold weather lubrication. 


Avoid hard starting by using your service 

company's winter oils. Illini and Blue Circle 
are available in winter grades and are your guarantee of good 
winter lubrication. 


Winter grade transmission oils should 

be used to reduce strain on gears and 
other transmission parts. Either No. 7 Transmission or “M"-Lube 
can be furnished in winter weights. 


Change differential oils to remove for- 

eign particles which normally accumu- 
late during summer months. These lighter weight oils also reduce 
strains on moving parts. 


See your Blue Seal Truck Salesman or Service Station Man 
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The three men who spoke to Mercer county farmers on the cattle 


feeding outlook for 1950 are left to right: Walter Howe, Chicago 


Producers; Harry Russell, 


College of Agriculture; 


and C. W. 


Mitchell, Illinois Livestock Marketing Association. 


HERE'S still money in the feed- 

ing business. So say a number 

of men experienced in the ups and 

downs of the livestock markets. 

And they are optimistic about 

the future. Few would predict what 

will happen beyond six months from 

now. but for the next six months the 

general opinion was that prices would 
hold steady. 

The general outlook for cattle feeders 
was presented throughout the state last 
month in the annual series of fall out- 
look meetings sponsored by the College 
of Agriculture. Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, Producer Agencies. and 
County Farm Bureaus. 

At the meeting at Aledo in Mercer 
county Walter Howe of the Chicago 
Producers Commission — Association 
said: “There is still a lot of apprehen- 
sion among cattle men but the facts 
show that there needn't be. We are a 
nation of meat eaters. Demand for 
meat is still heavy and the nation’s 
‘conomy is still healthy. As long as 
people have money to spend they are 
oing to buy plenty of meat.” 

Reasons for the optimism were set 
forth by Harry Russell of the College 
f Agriculture as follows: 

1. The liquidation of business  in- 

ventories is about finished. 

2. There appears to be no foresee- 

able decline in the capital expend- 

iture program of business. 


3. Private and public construction 
programs are at record highs and are 
expected to continue. 

1. Government spending will remain 

high into the foreseeable future with 

inflationary trends. 

5. Savings in the hands of the peo- 

ple are high and will act as a cushion 

at the first signs of deflation and un- 
employment. 

6. Consumer incomes are. still rel- 

atively high. People have the buying 

power for a generous meat diet. 

Offsetting these favorable price fac- 
tors. Russell pointed out that the nation 
is carrying an all-time record supply 
of corn in storage and has a tremendous 
wheat carryover. This factor is further 
aggravated by bumper crops of both 
wheat and corn this year. The fall 
pig crop will be 15 per cent higher 
than a year ago and the export rate 
on corn and other grains may not he 
maintained at the high levels of the 
past several years. 

Speaking on feed supplies. Russell 
said there probably would be little 
change in the supplies and prices of 
protein supplements from last year. He 
recommended that farmers cut their 
protein feed costs by pasturing pigs on 
ladino clover. 

Both Howe and Russell pointed out 
that farmers were missing a good bet 
in not feeding more lambs. “Sheep 


There was standing 
room only when cat- 
tle feeders turned out 
for the annual fall 
outlook meeting at 
Aledo in Mercer coun- 
ty. Farm Adviser 
Howard Haynes said 
he never saw the hall 
so jam-packed for o 
meeting of that type. 
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HERE’S a yellow Prairie Farms 
Creamery truck that the young farm 
citizenry of central Illinois watch 
with particular interest. It looks 
just about like the other Prairie Farms 
trucks, but the contents are something a 
little different. This truck operates out 
of the Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Bloomington, and the driver in addition 
to picking up cream and selling butter, 
sells ice cream in three delicious flavors. 

The Bloomington plant is trying out 
this ice cream delivery service to see 
whether or not it is practical. The truck, 
equipped with a deep freeze compart- 
ment, alternates over all of the routes of 
the Bloomington plant. It travels the 
creamery routes in McLean, DeWitt, 
Logan, Macon, Grundy, LaSalle, Liv- 
ingston and part of Kendall county. 
The ice cream is loaded into the dee 
freeze compartment in half gallon and 
gallon cartons which bear the familiar 
Prairie Farms emblem. 

So far the experiment has met with 
great success. Now that so many farm- 
ers have electric refrigerators and deep 
freezers in their homes, ice cream has 
come to be a regular item on the din- 
ner menu. The farm youngster doesn’t 
have to wait until the folks go to town 
to enjoy an ice cream cone. Mom can 
dip into a gallon or half-gallon Prairie 
Farms ice cream carton and put a 
double dipper of ice cream into the 
youngster’s favorite type cone. The 
cones are readily available at the gro- 
cery store. 

So far the Prairie Farms Creamery 
of Bloomington is making ice cream in 
three flavors — vanilla, strawberry and 
chocolate. These three flavors are car- 
ried in Mitchell’s truck. The ice cream 
keeps in top condition in the deep 
freezer compartment so that it is de- 
livered to the farm in the same shape 
as if it were delivered over a store 
counter. 

Mrs. Richard Gardner who lives with 
her husband and two daughters, Betty 
Jane, two, and Mary Ellen, four and one- 
half years old, on a farm one and one- 
half miles north of Wapella in DeWitt 
county, says that they use from. one- 
half to a gallon of ice cream per week. 

“Our family, with the exception of 
my husband, really likes ice cream,” 
Mrs. Gardner said. 

Other Prairie Farms plants making 
ice cream are Mt. Sterling, Carlinville, 
and Henry. Whether or not these plants 
will add ice cream delivery service de- 
pends upon demand from the patrons. 


Betty Jane Gardner, left photo, has a firm 
grip on a half gallon of Prairie Farms 
strawberry ice cream as she greets an old 
friend, Ralph Brenning, former route driver 
and now fieldman. Right: You don’t have 
to go to fown to get ice cream say Mary 
Ellen and Betty Jane. 
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Driver Loren Mitchell 
of the Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Bloom- 
ington (top photo) Is 
a welcome sight to 
Mary Ellen and Betty 
Jane, daughters of 
Richard Gardner, De- 
Witt county. They 
know his truck carries | 

ice cream. 


Mrs. Richard Gardner, 
DeWilt county, puts a 
half gallon container 
of Prairie Farms ice 
cream in her deep 
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Remember How Long You Used to Have To Turn The 
Crank on the Home Freezer to Get Ice Cream. You Don't 
Have To Do That In Central IIlinois 
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Fire 


F YOU live in a farmhouse, you are 

in greater danger of being killed 

by fire than you would be if you 

lived in a city, according to the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association, 
sponsor of Fire Protection Week, Oct. 
9-15. 

Twelve per cent more persons lost 
their lives in rural area dwelling fires 
than in similar fires in urban areas. 
For children the percentage difference 
is 21/4 times as great as for persons of 
all ages, the NFPA says. Thirty per 
cent more children died in rural dwell- 
ing fires. 

In computing the percentages, no al- 
lowance was made for the fact that the 
urban population of the United States is 
approximately one-fourth larger than 
the rural population. On this basis it 
would appear that the person living on 
a farm or in a small town is in even 
greater danger. 
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Hazard Greater 


ON THE FARM 


About 11,000 persons were killed in 
fires last year and in addition there 
were many who died later as a result of 
burns or injury to the lungs. For this 
reason it is important that farm people 
be concerned about the removal of fire 
hazards. 

Following are some suggestions for 
rural fire prevention: (1) Clean stove- 
pipes and flues annually. (2) Protect 
walls from overheating by stoves and 
ranges. (3) Get rid of flammable rub- 
bish, old papers, magazines, worn-out 
clothes, broken furniture, and boxes. 

(4) Keep oily rags in metal con- 
tainers to avoid spontaneous ignition. 
(5) Repair defective electrical appli- 
ances and replace frayed cords. Fuses 
should always be used and should be of 
the size recommended for adequate pro- 
tection. (6) Don’t smoke in bed or in 
barns and don’t discard lighted ciga- 
rettes or matches. 


THIS COULD 
HAPPEN 
TO YOU 


It’s important to know 
what fo do to prevent 
fires on your farm but 
it is far more impor- 
fant to do it. Ob- 
serve Fire Protection 
Week, Oct. 9-15. 


(7) Safeguard and. 


Presidents of county Farm Bureaus named 
by districts who form a committee studying 
Farm Bureau financing are shown at their 
second meeting in the Illinois Agricultural 
Association offices in Chicago. Front row, 
left to right: Lawrence Todt, Montgomery 
county, district 21; Frank Loucks, Will, dis- 
trict one to 11, chairman; W. H. Beauman, 
Johnson, 24; Lioyd Berryman, Jo Daviess, 
13; George Bauer, Bond, 22, and Parke 
Kerbaugh, Mclean, 17. Back row, Oliver 
Rasmussen, Iroquois, 18; W. F. Whipple, 
LaSalle, 12; W. R. Suhling, Calhoun, 20; 
Clarence McCauley, Jefferson, 23; George 
Attig, Mercer, 14; Russell Hayes, Randolph, 
25; Charles A. Haller, Peoria, 16; R. H. 
Gantz, Piatt, 19. John M. Lock, Fulton, 15, 
was nof present for the picture. 


label any supply of gasoline or kero- 
sene that may be kept on the premises. 

(8) Have fire extinguishers in handy 
conspicuous places and be sure every- 
body knows how to use them. (9) Have 
a ladder sufficiently long to reach the 
roofs of all buildings and keep it always 
in the same place so it will be available 
at instant notice. (10) Hooks or wires 
should be provided in barns and other 
buildings on which lanterns may be 
hung. (11) Cover flammable wood 
shingles with fire-resistant roofing. 

According to a NFPA spokesman, the 
biggest fault is not that people don’t 
know what to do to prevent fires but 
simply that they don’t do it. If all 
common, easily understood fire hazards 
were eliminated, the number of farm 
fires could be reduced as much as 90 
per cent. 


Illinois had queens of all sorts and descrip- 
tions this summer from corn to saverkraut. 
Here’s the pumpkin queen and her court at 
the Eureka festival in late September. She 
is Clarabelle Garber. The court from left to 
right: Annette Hartter, Peggy Ulrich, Vir- 
ginia Sutter, and Dolores Krumholz. 
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HERE’S a yellow Prairie Farms 
Creamery truck that the young farm 
citizenry of central Illinois watch 
with particular interest. It looks 
just about like the other Prairie Farms 
trucks, but the contents are something a 
little different. This truck operates out 
of the Prairie Farms Creamery of 
Bloomington, and the driver in addition 
to picking up cream and selling butter, 
sells ice cream in three delicious flavors. 

The Bloomington plant is trying out 
this ice cream delivery service to see 
whether or not it is practical. The truck. 
equipped with a deep freeze compart- 
ment. alternates over all of the routes of 
the Bloomington plant. It travels the 
creamery routes in McLean. DeWitt. 
Logan, Macon. Grundy. LaSalle. Liv- 
ingston and part of Kendall county. 
The ice cream is loaded into the deep 
freeze compartment in half gallon and 
gallon cartons which bear the familiar 
Prairie Farms emblem. 

So far the experiment has met with 
ereat success. Now that so many farm- 
ers have electric refrigerators and deep 
freezers in their homes. ice cream has 
come to be a regular item on the din- 
ner menu. The farm youngster doesn’t 
have to wait until the folks go to town 
to enjoy an ice cream cone. Mom can 
dip into a gallon or half-gallon Prairie 
Farms ice cream carton and put a 
double dipper of ice cream into the 
youngsters favorite type cone. The 
cones are readily available at the gro- 
cery store. 

So far the Prairie Farms Creamery 
of Bloomington is making ice cream in 
three flavors — vanilla. strawberry and 
chocolate. These three flavors are car- 
ried in Mitchell’s truck. The ice cream 
keeps in top condition in the deep 
freezer compartment so that it is de- 
livered to the farm in the same shape 
as if it were delivered over a store 
counter. 

Mrs. Richard Gardner who lives with 
her husband and two daughters. Betty 
Jane. two. and Mary Ellen, four and one- 
half years old, on a farm one and one- 
half miles north of Wapella in DeWitt 
county, says that they use from one- 
half to a gallon of ice cream per week. 

“Our family. with the exception of 
my husband, really likes ice cream.” 
Mrs. Gardner said. 

Other Prairie Farms plants making 
ice cream are Mt. Sterling. Carlinville. 
and Henry. Whether or not these plants 
will add ice cream delivery service de- 
pends upon demand from the patrons. 


Betty Jane Gardner, left photo, has a firm 
grip on a half gallon of Prairie Farms 
strawberry ice cream as she greets an old 
friend, Ralph Brenning, former route driver 
cond now fieldman. Right: You don’t have 
io go to town to get ice cream say Mary 
Ellen and Betty Jane. 
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Driver Loren Mitchell 
of the Prairie Farms 
Creamery of Bloom- 
ington (top photo) is 
a welcome sight to 
Mary Ellen and Betty 
Jane, daughters of 
Richard Gardner, De- 
Witt county. They 
know his truck carries 
ice cream. 


Mrs. Richard Gardner, 
DeWitt county, puts a 
half gallon container 
of Prairie Farms ice 
cream in her deep 
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Remember How Long You Used to Have To Turn The 
Crank on the Home Freezer to Get Ice Cream. You Don't 
Have To Do That In Central Illinois 
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Fire 


F YOU live in a farmhouse, you are 

in greater danger of being killed 

by fire than you would be if you 

lived in a city, according to the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association, 
sponsor of Fire Protection Week, Oct. 
9.15. 

Twelve per cent more persons lost 
their lives in rural area dwelling fires 
than in similar fires in urban areas. 
For children the percentage difference 
is 21/4 times as great as for persons of 
all ages, the NFPA says. Thirty per 
cent more children died in rural dwell- 
ing fires. 

In computing the percentages. no al- 
lowance was made for the fact that the 
urban population of the United States is 
approximately one-fourth larger than 
the rural population. On this basis it 
would appear that the person living on 
a farm or in a small town is in even 
greater danger. 


Hazard Greater 


ON THE FARM 


About 11,000 persons were killed in 
fires last’ year and in addition there 
were many who died later as a result of 
burns or injury to the lungs. For this 
reason it is important that farm people 
be concerned about the removal of fire 
hazards. 

Following are some suggestions for 
rural fire prevention: (1) Clean stove- 
pipes and flues annually. (2) Protect 
walis from overheating by stoves and 
ranges. (3) Get rid of flammable rub- 
bish. old papers, magazines, worn-out 
clothes. broken furniture, and boxes. 

(4) Keep oily rags in metal con- 
tainers to avoid spontaneous ignition. 
(5) Repair defective electrical appli- 
ances and replace frayed cords. Fuses 
should always be used and should be of 
the size recommended for adequate pro- 
tection. (6) Don’t smoke in bed or in 
barns and don’t discard lighted ciga- 
rettes or matches. (7) Safeguard and 


THIS COULD 
HAPPEN 
TO YOU 


It's important to know 
what to do to prevent 
fires on your farm but 
it is far more impor- 
tant to do it. Ob- 
serve Fire Protection 
Week, Oct. 9-15. 


Presidents of county Farm Bureaus named 
by districts who form a committee studying 
Farm Bureau financing are shown at their 
second meeting in the Ulinois Agricultural 
Association offices in Chicago. Front row, 
left to right: Lawrence Todt, Montgomery 
county, district 21; Frank Loucks, Will, dis- 
trict one to 11, chairman; W. H. Beauman, 
Johnson, 24; Lloyd Berryman, Jo Daviess, 
13; George Baver, Bond, 22, and Parke 
Kerbaugh, Mclean, 17. Back row, Oliver 
Rasmussen, lroquois, 18; W. F. Whipple, 
LaSalle, 12; W. R. Suhling, Calhoun, 20; 
Clarence McCauley, Jefferson, 23; George 
Attig, Mercer, 14; Russell Hayes, Randolph, 
25; Charles A. Haller, Peoria, 16; R. H. 
Gantz, Piatt, 19. John M. Lock, Fulton, 15, 
was not present for the picture. 


label any supply of gasoline or kero- 
sene that may be kept on the premises. 
(3) Have fire extinguishers in handy 
conspicuous places and be sure every- 
body knows how to use them. (9) Have 
a ladder sufficiently long to reach the 
roofs of all buildings and keep it always 
in the same place so it will be available 
at instant notice. (10) Hooks or wires 
should be provided in barns and other 
buildings on which lanterns may be 
hung. (11) Cover flammable wood 
shingles with fire-resistant roofing. 
According to a NFPA spokesman. the 
biggest fault is not that people don’t 
know what to do to prevent fires but 
simply that they don’t do it. If all 
common, easily understood fire hazards 
were eliminated, the number of farm 
fires could be reduced as much as 90 


per cent. 
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Illinois had queens of all sorts and descrip- 
tions this summer from corn to saverkraut. 
Here's the pumpkin queen and her court at 
the Eureka festival in late September. She 
is Clarabelle Garber. The court from left to 
right: Annette Hartter, Peggy Ulrich, Vir- 
ginia Sutter, and Dolores Krumholz. 
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ANY of the recommendations 

of the IAA School Report of 

1944 are now law. IAA school 

policy has, in fact, been the 

leading factor in school reor- 
ganization legislation. 

To show how IAA School Report 
recommendations have been written into 
law we shall quote recommendations 
from the Report, then point out the leg- 
islation in which the intent of these 
recommendations is carried out. 

1. “The IAA School Committee 

urges people of every rural com- 

munity to study their school prob- 

lems.” Page 51. 

The School Survey Act of 1945 pro- 
vided for this local study. 

2. “State aid for transporting pu- 

pils should be increased by raising 

the maximum annual allowance 
from the present $15 per pupil to 

$20.” Page 63. 

Legislation passed in 1945 raised the 
amount per pupil from $15 to $20. 

3. “Reorganization of rural high- 

way administration. .... is much 

needed in Illinois.” Page 30. 

Legislation passed in 1947 and 
amended in 1949 provided a way to 
make some progress in reorganizing 
inefficient township road districts. 

4, (a) Grade Schools 

“, ... State aid should not be used 

to subsidize and continue in exist- 

ence small, inefficient schools. 

The minimum average daily at- 

tendance needed to qualify an ele- 

mentary school for state aid should 
be gradually increased. (The pres- 

ent law passed previous to 1945 

but postponed to 1945 will re- 

quire a minimum of seven after 

1945.) This should be increased 
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to 10 in 1949 and eventually raised 


to 15.” Page 64. 

The seven pupil law became effective 
in 1945. In 1947 an A.D.A. (average 
daily attendance) law was passed re- 
quiring grade schools before receiving 
state aid to have 10 pupils in A.D.A. 
by June 30, 1949, 12 by June 30, 1951 
and 15 by June 30, 1953. 

(b) High Schools 

“High schools having an average 

daily attendance of less than 10 per 

grade should not be eligible for 
state aid after a short period. This 
minimum figure should be in- 
creased to 15 within a few years 
and raised to 20 in not more than 

10 years (1954).” Page 64. 

Legislation was adopted in 1947 to 
become effective after June 30, 1951 
that would require high schools to have 
an average of nine pupils in A.D.A. per 
grade before making a claim for state 
aid. House Bill 1072 passed in 1949 
requires high schools to have an aver- 
age of 15 pupils per grade after June 
30, 1953, before receiving state aid. 

5. “Positive steps should be taken 

to prevent further divisions of 12- 

grade districts and to encourage 

the organization of new ones.” 

The Community Unit Act was passed 
in 1947 and amended and improved in 
1949, thus providing a simple method 
of creating a 12-grade unit in place of 
dual system districts. Also, the unit 
district was popularized in the 1945 
session of the General Assembly by 
being allowed a lower qualifying rate 
(3714c) for equalization state aid as 
compared to the qualifying rate (25¢ +- 
25c = 50c) required of dual system 
districts. The legislature in 1949 went 
still further in H.B. 1065, the state aid 


Among those present at the signing of the 
1949 State Aid of Schools Bill by Governor 
Adlai Stevenson (seated) was John K. Cox 
(second from right), director of rural 
school relations for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. Man behind the governor Is 
Vernon L. Nickell, Hlinois state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 
IAA Rural School Relations 


bill, by allowing the unit district a 
qualifying rate of 50c as compared to 
40c for both grade and high school or 
a total of 80c. 

6. “The Illinois Agricultural As- 

sociation has repeatedly pointed 

out the need for reducing the bur- 
den of taxes on farmers and home 
owners. The Association has also 
emphasized the necessity of secur- 
ing for the schools revenue from 
sources other than property taxes.” 

Page 45. 

The amount of state aid appropriated 
by the General Assembly for the bienni- 
um beginning July 1, 1943 was $33,- 
000,000. This figure was increased to 
$44,000,000 in 1945, $65,000,000 in 
1947 and $100,300,000 in 1949. 

7. “Aid to wealthy districts and 

those well able to carry their own 

load should not be increased from 

present levels. Page 45. 

The state aid bill just passed and 
signed by the governor provides for no 
increase in the flat grants, all the addi- 
tional state money going into equaliza- 
tion guarantees.” 

8. “Legislation should be enacted 

requiring all new high school dis- 

tricts, except these created by the 
consolidation of two or more pre- 
viously existing districts, to in- 

clude a population of at least 2000 

persons and to have an assessed 

valuation of at least $1,500,000.” 

Page 37. 

The $1,500,000 assessed valuation 
when property was assessed at one-third 
its full value on the average would be 
comparable to $4,500,000 now. The 
law now requires a:minimum of $6,- 
000,000 assessed valuation (full value) 

(Continued on page 30) 
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To be in the “Top Ten” of the University of Illinois three year tests, a hybrid must 


“pass” a series of thorough and competitive tests. That’s why one of the many Pro- 
ducers’ Hybrids that has passed the University of Illinois tests with flying colors is 


very truly the hybrid “most likely to succeed” on your farm. See your Producers’ 
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Among those present at the signing of the 
1949 State Aid of Schools Bill by Governor 
Adlai Stevenson (seated) was John K. Cox 
(second from right), director of rural 
school relations for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. Man behind the governor Is 
Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 


By JOHN K. COX, Director 
1AA Rural School Relations 


IAA School Progress Repor 


| ILLINOIS RURAL SCHOOL REFORM FOLLOWS PATTERN LAID DOWN BY IAA SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


ANY of the recommendations 

of the IAA School Report of 

1944 are now law. IAA school 

policy has, in fact, been the 

leading factor in school reor- 
ganization legislation. 

To show how IAA School Report 
recommendations have been written into 
law we shall quote recommendations 
from the Report. then point out the leg- 
islation in which tke intent of these 
recommendations is carried out. 

1. “The IAA School Committee 

urges people of every rural com- 

munity to study their school prob- 

lems.” Page 51. 

The School Survey Act of 1945 pro- 
vided for this local study. 

2. “State aid for transporting pu- 

pils should be increased by raising 

the maximum annual allowance 
from the present $15 per pupil to 

$20.” Page 63. 


Legislation passed in 1915 raised the 


amount per pupil from $15 to $20. 
3. “Reorganization of rural high- 
way administration. .... is much 
needed in Illinois.” Page 30. 
Legislation passed in 19147 and 
amended in 1919 provided a way to 
make some progress in reorganizing 
inefficient township road districts. 
4. (a) Grade Schools 
“"... state aid should not be used 
to subsidize and continue in exist- 
ence small, inefficient schools. 
The minimum average daily at- 
tendance needed to qualify an ele- 
mentary school for state aid should 
be gradually increased. (The pres- 
ent law passed previous to 1945 
but postponed to 1945 will re- 
quire a minimum of seven after 
1945.) This should be increased 


14 


to 10 in 1949 and eventually raised 

to 15.” Page 64. 

The seven pupil law became effective 
in 1945. In 1947 an A.D.A. (average 
daily attendance) law was passed _re- 
quiring grade schools before receiving 
state aid to have 10 pupils in A.D.A. 
by June 30. 1949, 12 by June 30, 1951 
and 15 by June 30. 1955, 

(b) High Schools 

“High schools having an average 

daily attendance of less than 10 per 

grade should not be eligible for 
state aid after a short period. This 
minimum figure should be in- 
creased to 15 within a few years 
and raised to 20 in not more than 

10 years (1954).” Page 64. 

Legislation was adopted in 1947 to 
hecome effective after June 30, 1951 
that would require high schools to have 
an average of nine pupils in A.D.A. per 
srade before making a claim for state 
aid. House Bill 1072 passed in 1949 
requires high schools to have an aver- 
age of 15 pupils per grade after June 
30. 1953. before receiving state aid. 

5. “Positive steps should be taken 

to prevent further divisions of 12- 

grade districts and to encourage 

the organization of new ones.” 

The Community Unit Act was passed 
in 1947 and amended and improved in 
1949, thus providing a simple method 
of creating a 12-grade unit in place of 
dual system districts. Also, the unit 
district was popularized in the 1945 
session of the General Assembly by 
being allowed a lower qualifying rate 
(3714ce) for equalization state aid as 
compared to the qualifying rate (25¢ +- 
25ce = 50c) required of dual system 
districts. The legislature in 1919 went 
still further in H.B. 1065. the state aid 


bill. by allowing the unit district a 
qualifying rate of 50c as compared to 
40c for both grade and high school or 
a total of SOc. 

6. “The Illinois Agricultural As- 

sociation has repeatedly pointed 

out the need for reducing the bur- 
den of taxes on farmers and home 
owners. The Association has also 
emphasized the necessity of secur- 
ing for the schools revenue from 
sources other than property taxes.” 

Page 45. 

The amount of state aid appropriated 
by the General Assembly for the bienni- 
um beginning July 1, 1943 was $33,- 
000.000. This figure was increased to 
$141.000.000 in 1915, $65.000,000 in 
1947 and $100,300.000 in 1949. 

7. “Aid to wealthy districts and 

those well able to carry their own 

load should not be increased from 

present levels. Page 45. 

The state aid bill just passed and 
signed by the governor provides for no 
increase in the flat grants, all the addi- 
tional state money going into equaliza- 
tion guarantees. ? 

8. ‘Legislation should be enacted 

requiring all new high school dis- 

tricts, except these created by the 
consolidation of two or more pre- 
viously existing districts, to in- 

clude a population of at least 2000 

persons and to have an assessed 

valuation of at least $1,500,000.” 

Page 37. 

The $1.500,000 assessed valuation 
when property was assessed at one-third 
its full value on the average would be 
comparable to $4,500.000 now. The 
law now requires a-minimum of $6,- 
000,000 assessed valuation (full value) 

(Continued on page 30) 
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To be in the “Top Ten” of the University of Illinois three year tests, a hybrid must 


“pass” a series of thorough and compeutive tests. That's why one of the many Pro- 
ducers’ Hybrids that has passed the University of Illinois tests with flying colors is 
very truly the hybrid ‘most likely to succeed” on your farm. See your Producers’ 


Hybrids representative today. 
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AIL to the Illinois Farm Sports 

Festival champions of 1949 — 

Will county! The farmers from 

Will took first in both the folk 

festival and sports divisions to 
oust Champaign county, Sports Festival 
leaders for the past two years. 

Taking frosting with their cake, the 
Will county folks from the rich lands 
surrounding Joliet, captured the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Baseball Championship 
for the second successive year by defeat- 
ing Peoria 13 to 4. Will has won the 
baseball title for six of the last seven 
contests. 

The champions scored heavily in the 
folk festival division with 780 points 
compared with 380 by La Salle, their 
nearest competitor. Will tallied 2,495 
points in the sports division for a total 
of 3,275. In second place was Cham- 
paign with a total of 2.610 points. 

Less than one-third of the 92 counties 
entered in the 10th annual I]linois Farm 


Sports Festival took part in the folk 
festival where participation points and 
points scored count the same as in the 
sports division. 

Others among the top 10 in points 
scored were Sangamon, 2.210; DeKalb, 
2,165; Bond, 1,930; Whiteside, 1,845; 


Henry, 1,745, McLean, 1,720; Ver- 
milion, 1,695; and Iroquois, 1,685. 
District champions were (1) Carroll; 
(2) DeKalb; (3) Whiteside; (4) 
Henderson; (5) McLean; (6) Will; 
(7) Adams; (8) Sangamon; (9) Cham- 
paign; (10) Bond; (11) Fayette; (12) 
Coles; (13) Randolph; (14) Clay; 
(15) Franklin; and (16) Jackson. ~ 


Left: The Whiteside county tug o’ war team 

strains to victory over Clark county during 

final tug o’ war match. Right: A group from 

Will county spread their picnic lunch on the 

grass as they take time out from the Sports 
Festival. 


Headline illustration shows the 
horseshoe pitching tournament 
in progress. Man in under- 
shirt (center) is Earl Bomke 
of Sangamon county, winner of 
the men’s singles event. This 
is the third year in succession 
Bomke has been crowned men's 
singles champion. 


By 
JIM THOMSON, 
Ass’t Editor, [AA Record 


Spectator attendance at the nation’s 
greatest rural sports pageant, held an- 
nually on the campus of the University 
of Illinois, was cut considerably by an 
outbreak of poliomyelitis in Cham- 
paign-Urbana. Participation by con- 
testants over 15, however, was near 
normal. 

Because of the polio outbreak, the 
Sports Festival committee met in 
Springfield Aug. 12 to decide whether 
or not the Sports Festival should be 
cancelled. On the advice of Dr. L. 
E. Schuman of the State Department of 
Public Health and head of the Illinois 
anti-polio campaign, the committee de- 
cided to go ahead with the Sports Festi- 
val with reservations. These included 
cancellation of all events for children 
under 16 and cancellation of track, 
swimming, 4-H physical fitness, and 4-H 
tumbling. The usual three separate 
Thursday night programs of entertain- 
ment, folk, and modern dancing were 
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combined in one outdoor program of 
entertainment with square dancing on 
the lawn in front of the university audi- 
torium. Among the speakers during the 
program were President Charles B. 
Shuman of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and Dean H. P. Rusk of the 
University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture, representing two of the spon- 
sors of the Sports Festival. 

Although the two days of blazing heat 
and high humidity could easily have 
made players irritable, no displays of 
poor sportsmanship were reported. On 
the contrary, it was observed that vir- 
tually all of the losing teams were the 
first to congratulate their opponents at 
the end of the games. This was the 
hope of the men who started the Sports 
Festival — to get as many farmers as 
possible to take part in competitive 
sport, to lose with a smile and with a 
determination to do better next year. 

Symbolic of this fine sportsmanship 
and the colorful pageantry of the games 
was the crowning of the Queen of Sport 
by Ray Eliot, University of Illinois 
football coach. Eighteen-year-old Bea- 
trice Mayer of Millstadt in St. Clair 
county was chosen queen from a group 
of outstanding girl contestants. 

Miss Mayer was born and reared on 
a farm in Madison county, joined the 
Millstadt Rural Youth group a year 
ago, served as vice president, and has 
been active in the club’s recreational 
activities. The queen was a member of 
the St. Clair square dance team and a 
first-time participant in the Sports Festi- 
val. She is engaged to a Rural Youther 


te 


Left: Peoria county Pitcher-Third Baseman 

Stephenson is safe at first during champion- 

ship baseball game with Will county on 

throw to Will First Baseman Broadrick. 

Right: Seehausen, Will second baseman is 

out at first on throw fo First Baseman Slane. 
Will won, 13 to 4. 


and is looking forward to becoming a 
farmer’s wife in November. 

This year’s Sports Festival covered 
considerably less than the 10 square 
miles of events of last year. Both golf 
and archery were cancelled this year 
because of too few participants last 
year. Besides both bowling and volley- 
ball were held last March and the trap 
and skeet shoot events were held Aug. 
12. All were held in Springfield. Points 
for these events counted in the total 
scores of the contestants. 

Over at the Y.M.C.A. interest in. the 
checker tournament was at fever heat 
brought about by a larger roster of 
entrants and a finalist deadlock which 
kept them playing until 5:30 p.m. Fri- 
day. Up in the loft of the Huff gym 
the clack-clack of the ping pong balls 
could be heard nearly all day Thursday 


Left: H. F. Zelle, Tazewell, was winner of 
the old timers’ event in the trap shoot. 
Center: E. H. Regnier of the U. of I., Larry 
McDonald of the WLS farm program staff, 
and Roy P. Johnson (right), Sports Festival 
secretary, IAA, do a broadcast during the 
festival. Right: Earl Bomke, Sangamon, 
wins the men's horseshoe singles for the 
third successive year. 


while the nearby shuffleboard players 
slid their disks across the shiny 
hardwood. Darts drew a throng of 
spectators and the clang of the horse- 
shoes striking the stakes just outside 
Huff gym could be heard all day long. 

All over the campus could be heard 
the chatter of the ball players and the 
steady calling of the umpires as games 
progressed from the university stadium 
to Illini field about two miles away. 

It was a big day for Earl Bomke, 36- 
year-old Sangamon county farmer, as 
he won the Farm Bureau horseshoe 
pitching singles title for the third suc- 
cessive year. A new woodchopping 
champion was named Friday afternoon 
when Granville Hodson of Shelby 
county chopped through a 91-inch 
hickory log in one minute 50.3 seconds. 
Turner Mayfield, Adams county, three- 
times champion, was not eligible to 
compete because he now makes his home 
in Missouri. 

There were many entertaining events 
in the folk festival which made it rather 
difficult to pick the best. All were the 
cream of district competition in which 
more than 2,000 participated. 

King of the hog callers Al DeCap, 
Whiteside county, three-time winner, 
abdicated his title by default. The new 
champion is Gale Yocum of Adams 
county who nosed out Mrs. William 
Goff of Sangamon county. 

Climaxing a series of tug ’o war con- 
tests held at county fairs throughout 
the state was the final contest between 
Whiteside and Clark counties which was 

(Continued on page 20) 
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AIL to the Illinois Farm Sports 

Festival champions of 1919 — 

Will county!) The farmers from 

Will took first in both the folk 

festival and sports divisions to 
oust Champaign county. Sports Festival 
leaders for the past two years. 

Taking frosting with their cake. the 
Will county folks from the rich lands 
surrounding Joliet. captured the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Baseball Championship 
for the second successive year by defeat- 
ing Peoria 13 to 4. Will has won the 
baseball title for six of the last seven 
contests. 

The champions scored heavily in the 
folk festival division with 780 points 
compared with 380 by La Salle. their 
nearest competitor. Will tallied 2.495 
points in the sports division for a total 
of 3.275. In second place was Cham- 
paign with a total of 2.610 points. 

Less than one-third of the 92 counties 
entered in the 10th annual Ilinois Farm 


Sports Festival took part in the folk 
festival where participation points and 
points scored count the same as in the 
sports division. 

Others among the top 10 in points 
scored were Sangamon, 2.210; DeKalb, 
2.165; Bond. 1.930; Whiteside, 1.845; 


Henry, 1.745, McLean. 1,720;  Ver- 
milion, 1,695; and Iroquois, 1.685. 

District champions were (1) Carroll; 
(2) DeKalb; (3) Whiteside; (4) 
Henderson; (5) McLean; (6) Will; 
(7) Adams; (8) Sangamon; (9) Cham- 
paign; (10) Bond; (11) Fayette; (12) 
Coles: (13) Randolph; (14) Clay; 
(15) Franklin; and (16) Jackson. 


Left: The Whiteside county tug o’ war team 

strains to victory over Clark county during 

final tug o' war match. Right: A group from 

Will county spread their picnic lunch on the 

grass as they take time out from the Sports 
Festival. 


Headline illustration shows the 
horseshoe pitching tournament 
in progress. Man in under- 
shirt (center) is Earl Bomke 
of Sangamon county, winner of 
the men's singles event. This 
is the third year in succession 
Bomke has been crowned men's 
singles champion. 


By 
JIM THOMSON, 
Ass't Editor, IAA Record 


Spectator attendance at the nation’s 
greatest rural sports pageant. held an- 
nually on the campus of the University 
of Illinois, was cut considerably by an 
outbreak of poliomyelitis in Cham- 
paign-Urbana. Participation by con- 
testants over 15, however, was near 
normal, 

Because of the polio outbreak, the 
Sports Festival committee met in 
Springfield Aug. 12 to decide whether 
or not the Sports Festival should be 
cancelled. On the advice of Dr. L. 
E. Schuman of the State Department of 
Public Health and head of the Illinois 
anti-polio campaign, the committee de- 
cided to go ahead with the Sports Festi- 
val with reservations. These included 
cancellation of all events for children 
under 16 and cancellation of track. 
swimming, 4-H physical fitness, and 4-H 
tumbling. The usual three separate 
Thursday night programs of entertain- 
ment, folk, and modern dancing were 
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combined in one outdoor program of 
entertainment with square dancing on 
the lawn in front of the university audi- 
torium. Among the speakers during the 
program were President Charles B. 
Shuman of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and Dean H. P. Rusk of the 
University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture, representing two of the spon- 
sors of the Sports Festival. 

Although the two days of blazing heat 
and high humidity could easily have 
made players irritable. no displays of 
poor sportsmanship were reported. On 
the contrary, it was observed that vir- 
tually all of the losing teams were the 
first to congratulate their opponents at 
the end of the games. This was the 
hope of the men who started the Sports 
Festival — to get as many farmers as 
possible to take part in competitive 
sport, to lose with a smile and with a 
determination to do better next year. 

Symbolic of this fine sportsmanship 
and the colorful pageantry of the games 
was the crowning of the Queen of Sport 
by Ray Eliot, University of Illinois 
football coach. Eighteen-year-old Bea- 
trice Mayer of Millstadt in St. Clair 
county was chosen queen from a group 
of outstanding girl contestants. 

Miss Mayer was born and reared on 
a farm in Madison county, joined the 
Millstadt Rural Youth group a year 
ago, served as vice president, and has 
been active in the club’s recreational 
activities. The queen was a member of 
the St. Clair square dance team and a 
first-time participant in the Sports Festi- 
val. She is engaged to a Rural Youther 


Left: Peoria county Pitcher-Third Baseman 

Stephenson is safe at first during champion- 

ship baseball game with Will county on 

throw to Will First Baseman Broadrick. 

Right: Seehausen, Will second baseman is 

out at first on throw fo First Baseman Slane. 
Will won, 13 to 4. 


and is looking forward to becoming a 
farmer's wife in November. 

This year’s Sports Festival covered 
considerably less than the 10 square 
miles of events of last year. Both golf 
and archery were cancelled this year 
because of too few participants last 
year. Besides both bowling and volley- 
ball were held last March and the trap 
and skeet shoot events were held Aug. 
12. All were held in Springfield. Points 
for these events counted in the total 
scores of the contestants. 

Over at the Y.M.C.A. interest in the 
checker tournament was at fever heat 
brought about by a larger roster of 
entrants and a finalist deadlock which 
kept them playing until 5:30 p.m. Fri- 
day. Up in the loft of the Huff gym 
the clack-clack of the ping pong balls 
could be heard nearly all day Thursday 


Left: H. F. Zelle, Tazewell, was winner of 
the old timers’ event in the trap shoot. 
Center: E. H. Regnier of the U. of I., Larry 
McDonald of the WLS farm program staff, 
and Roy P. Johnson (right), Sports Festival 
secretary, IAA, do a broadcast during the 
festival. Right: Earl Bomke, Sangamon, 
wins the men's horseshoe singles for the 
third successive year. 


while the nearby shuffleboard players 
slid their disks across the shiny 
hardwood. Darts drew a throng of 
spectators and the clang of the horse- 
shoes striking the stakes just outside 
Huff gym could be heard all day long. 

All over the campus could be heard 
the chatter of the ball players and the 
steady calling of the umpires as games 
progressed from the university stadium 
to Illini field about two miles away. 

It was a big day for Earl Bomke, 56- 
year-old Sangamon county farmer. as 
he won the Farm Bureau horseshoe 
pitching singles title for the third suc- 
cessive year. A new woodchopping 
champion was named Friday afternoon 
when Granville Hodson of Shelby 
county chopped through a 914-inch 
hickory log in one minute 50.3 seconds. 
Turner Mayfield, Adams county. three- 
times champion. was not eligible to 
compete because he now makes his home 
in Missouri. 

There were many entertaining events 
in the folk festival which made it rather 
difficult to pick the best. All were the 
cream of district competition in which 
more than 2.000 participated. 

King of the hog callers Al DeCap. 
Whiteside county. three-time winner. 
abdicated his title by default. The new 
champion is Gale Yocum of Adams 
county who nosed out Mrs. William 
Goff of Sangamon county. 

Climaxing a series of tug ’o war con- 
tests held at county fairs throughout 
the state was the final contest between 
Whiteside and Clark counties which was 


(Continued on page 20) 
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(6) Top trapshooter Marion Partlow. (7) High 
among women trapshooters was Mrs. Evelyn 
Bittner, Grundy. (8) Montgomery shortstop runs 
in front of Broadrick, Will first baseman, (white 
shirt) to put him out at first base during baseball 
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(11) Tennis Champion Eu Hs (right), Vermilion, 
is congratulated by his opponent, Harland Hoffman, will. 
(12) Mr. and Mrs. Ed Dugan, Kane, win table tennis 
doubles. (13) Jeanette Wilson, Champaign, slams out 
hit in game with Henry- Catcher is Betty Thompson. 
(14) Taking the trophies for will county champions are 
Alberta and Bernice Boicken and Farm Adviser Churchill. 
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left: George Schleeter (left) and H. E. 
Torbert smile after winning the horseshoe 
men’s doubles for Mclean county. Center: 
Junior trap shoot champion Bob Reise (left), 
Henry, talks the matches over with father 
and son team champions, Clyde and Joe 
Marble, Vermilion. Right: George Baver 
and Maxine Cook win chair quoits doubles 
for Bond county. 


won by Whiteside county, last year’s 
champions. 

The traditional Farm Advisers-[AA 
Staffers game was won by the boys from 
the skyscraper in Chicago, 8 to 3. 

The climax of the Sports Festival 
came during the Friday afternoon pro- 
gram with the playoff of a number of 
colorful final events, the crowning of 
the Queen of Sport and the introduc- 
tion of her court of six, and the presen- 
tation of the trophies by Queen Beatrice 
Mayer and Sports Festival committee 
chairman Otto Steffey. 

Contestants from several counties 
were surprised at the final standings 
by districts because some counties which 
appeared weak in the sports division 
amassed enough points in the folk festi- 
val to give them stronger standing. It 
should be borne in mind that points in 
both divisions have equal value. The 


Winners of the mixed doubles in darts 
event (left to right) are M. Garbelman 
and Ruby Van Artsdale, DeKalb, 1st; 
George Baver and Nellie Cripe, Bond, 
2nd; and Ray Johnson and Doris Bickers, 
Henry. Right: Mrs. George Wallen, Ver- 
milion, draws a bead on the target during 
the individual women's rifle shooting event. 
She did not place. 


fact that only one-third of the counties 
take part in the folk festival gives many 
of the counties weaker in the sports 
division a chance to score heavily in 
the folk festival division. You score 
points by just taking part. Remember 
that when you get ready for next year’s 
Sports Festival, the music festival points 
count too, so plan to have entires in the 
folk festival as well as the sports di- 
vision next year. It pays off in points. 


Will Blasts Peoria 
13-4 For State 
Baseball Title 


Witt county blasted Peoria county 
13 to 4 to win their second suc- 
cessive Farm Bureau Baseball Cham- 
pionship during the finals held at the 
Sports Festival Aug. 26. 

Manager Bob Seeley’s Joliet-area 
team has won six of the last seven Farm 
Bureau baseball titles. Will defeated 
Montgomery in the opener 8-2, and 
ripped through Tazewell, 17-2, in the 
semi-finals before going on to the title. 

The game with Peoria was featured 
by the hitting of McHugh, Drecksler, 
and McQuarrie and the steady pitching 
of Honsbruch. Hurler Horsbruch 
fanned 11 Peorians and issued only 
three passes. Catcher Shaw and Fielder 
Allen hit well for the losers but ragged 
fielding and tired pitching set the stage 
for the rout. Box score: 


Box Score 


WILL COUNTY 

AB R HPOA E 

McHugh, If 5 24000 
Seehausen, 2b 610410 
McEvilley, 3b 5$'2 211 1 
Stoeven, cf 510010 
Broadrick, 1b 42110410 
Palmer, rf 5 32000 
Drecksler, ss 5 13 03 0 
McQuarrie, c 5 1312 1 1 
Honsbruch, p 400040 
Totals 44 13 15 2712 2 

PEORIA COUNTY 

AB R H POA E 

Symonds, rf, ss 501000 
Stephenson, 3b, p 500120 
Slane, 1b 40 113 00 
Cahill, ss 100131 
T. Gillis, rf 110000 
Johnson, rf 010000 
Allen, cf 413210 
Heinz, If 400300 
E. Shaw, 2b 40041 0 
L. Shaw, c 40320 4 
R. Gillis, p. 110022 
Grunloh, p, 3b 20041 4 2 
Totals 35 4 82713 9 


2 base hits — McEvilley; Struck out — by 
Honsbruch 11; by Stephenson 1; Bases on 
balls — Grunloh 2; Honsbruch 3; Umpires 
— Dexter and Kimbrell. 


Score by innings: 
Will 014 131 021 13 
Peoria 001 200 010 4 
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Left: Tops in the shuffleboard tournament 

were Howard Elliott (left), DeKalb, men's 

8 . singles champion, and Mr. and Mrs. Erik 

Rediger of Kankakee. Right: Eighty-one- 

umimna ri eS Oo year-old Charlie Carrier, former Macon 
‘ organization director, puts on baseball cap 

and is ready for action. ©. D. Brissenden 

(left) and Burl Hornbeck (right) said they 


Festival Results ee ne ee ee 


BASEBALL 
Final: Will 13, Peoria 4. Consolation: No Game 


BOWLING 


Open Class Men’s Team — Ist, Macoupin; 2nd, 
Dekalb; 3rd, Ogle; 4th, Schuyler; Sth, St. Clair. 
Open Class Men's Singles — Ist, Linn Eaton, 
Schuyler; 2nd, Stark; 3rd, Macoupin; 4th, Bureau; 
Sth, Grundy. 

Open Class Women’s Team — lst, Mason; 2nd, 
Moultrie; 3rd, Ogle; 4th, Will; Sth, Henry. 
Open Class Women’s Sing]l — Ist, Shirley 
Faxon, DeKalb; 2nd, St. 3; Srd, Will; 4th, 
Knox; 5th, Ogle. 

Rural Youth Boys’ Team — Ist, Ogle; 2nd, Rock 
Island; 3rd, Kendall; 4th, DeWitt; Sth, Mason. 
Rural Youth Girls’ Team — Ist, Ogle; 2nd, 
Warren; 3rd, Madison; 4th, Fayette; 5th, Henry. 
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Mrs. Doris Bickers, Henry County, tosses the chair quoits while the spectators watch her 
technique closely. She placed second. 


This is a general view of one of the traps 

during the Sports Festival Trap and Skeet 

Shoot which was held Aug. 12 in Spring- 
field. 


Mrs. Roscoe Smith (left), Kane county, won 
in women's shuffle board. Runnerup was 
Mrs. Lucille Alderson, Will. 


OCTOBER, 1949 


left: George Schleeter (left) and H. E. 
Torbert smile after winning the horseshoe 
men's doubles for Mclean county. Center: 
Junior trap shoot champion Bob Reise (left), 
Henry, talks the matches over with father 
and son team champions, Clyde and Joe 
Marble, Vermilion. Right: George Bauer 
and Maxine Cook win chair quoits doubles 
for Bond county. 


won by Whiteside county, last year’s 
champions. 

The traditional Farm Advisers-IAA 
Staffers game was won by the boys from 
the skyscraper in Chicago, 6 to 3. 

The climax of the Sports Festival 
came during the Friday afternoon pro- 
gram with the playoff of a number of 
colorful final events. the crowning of 
the Queen of Sport and the introduc- 
tion of her court of six, and the presen- 
tation of the trophies by Queen Beatrice 
Mayer and Sports Festival committee 
chairman Otto Steffey. 

Contestants from several counties 
were surprised at the final standings 
by districts because some counties which 
appeared weak in the sports division 
amassed enough points in the folk festi- 
val to give them stronger standing. It 
should be borne in mind that points in 
both divisions have equal value. The 


Winners of the mixed doubles In darts 
event (left to right) are M. Garbelman 
and Ruby Van Artsdale, DeKalb, Ist; 
George Baver and Nellie Cripe, Bond, 
2nd; and Ray Johnson and Doris Bickers, 
Henry. Right: Mrs. George Wallen, Ver- 
milion, draws a bead on the target during 
the individual women’s rifle shooting event. 
She did not place. 


fact that only one-third of the counties 
take part in the folk festival gives many 
of the counties weaker in the sports 
division a chance to score heavily in 
the folk festival division. You score 
points by just taking part. Remember 
that when you get ready for next year’s 
Sports Festival. the music festival points 
count too. so plan to have entires in the 
folk festival as well as the sports di- 
vision next year. It pays off in points. 


Will Blasts Peoria 
13-4 For State 
Baseball Title 


ILL county blasted Peoria county 

13 to 4 to win their second suc- 
cessive Farm Bureau Baseball Cham- 
pionship during the finals held at the 
Sports Festival Aug. 26. 

Manager Bob Seeley’s Jolict-area 
team has won six of the last seven Farm 
Bureau baseball titles. Will defeated 
Montgomery in the opener 68:2. and 
ripped through Tazewell, 17-2. in the 
semi-finals before going on to the title. 

The game with Peoria was featured 
by the hitting of McHugh, Drecksler, 
and McQuarrie and the steady pitching 
of Honsbruch.  Hurler Horsbruch 
fanned 11 Peorians and issued only 
three passes. Catcher Shaw and Fielder 
Allen hit well for the losers but ragged 
fielding and tired pitching set the stage 
for the rout. Box score: 


Box Score 


WILL COUNTY 


AB R H POA E 
McHugh, If 5 2 40 0 0 
Seehausen, 2b 610 41 0 
McEvilley, 3b $962.52 Lok A 
Stoeven, cf 51. Or 0s “To 30 
Broadrick, 1b 4°02 1.10 20 
Palmer, rf 5.3; °2 0-0. ..0 
Drecksler, ss $0 ¢10°53" O03 0 
McQuarrie, c $4 3125 VE sd 
Honsbruch, p 4000 40 


Totals 


PEORIA COUNTY 


AB R H POA E 

Symonds, rf, ss 5 010 0 0 
Stephenson, 3b, p 5. 0K v0. 2-2: 10 
Slane, 1b 40 113 00 
Cahill, ss 10013 1 
T. Gillis, rf 1 10000 
Johnson, rf 010000 
Allen, cf Ao he 3 2s A AO 
Heinz, If 400300 
E. Shaw, 2b 400 41 0 
L. Shaw, c 403 2 0 4 
R. Gillis, p. V2 -0:2:0) °2:-2 
Grunloh, p, 3b 2°00; Ol". 42 
Totals 35 4 82713 9 


2 base hits — McEvilley; Struck out — by 
Honsbruch 11; by Stephenson 1; Bases on 
balls — Grunloh 2; Honsbruch 3; Umpires 
— Dexter and Kimbrell. 


Score by innings: 
Will 014 131 021 13 
Peoria 001 200 010 4 
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ummaries of 
Festival Results 


BASEBALL 


Final: Will 13, Peoria 4. Consolation: No Game 


BOWLING 
Open Class Men's Team — lst, 
ekalb; 3rd, Ogle; 4th, Schuyle 
eeen Class Men's Singles — Ist, Linn Eaton, 
uyler; 2nd, Stark; 3rd, Macoupin; 4th, Bureau; 
Grundy 


py ibd Class Women’s Team — Ist, Mason; 2nd, 
ltrie; 3rd, Ogle; 4th, Will; Sth, / 
pen Class Women’s Singles 
Faxon, DeKalb; 2nd, St. Clair; 
10x; 5th, Ogle 
Rural Youth rashid Team — lst, Ogl 
Island; 3rd, ndall; 4th, DeWitt; 
Rural Youth nae Team — Ist, 
Warren; 3rd, Madison; 4th, Fayette; St 


(Continued on next page) 


Mrs. Roscoe Smith (left), Kane county, won 
in women’s shuffle board. Runnerup was 
Mrs. Lucille Alderson, Will. 


OCTOBER, 1949 


Mrs. Doris Bickers, Henry County, tosses the chair quoits while the spectators watch her 


technique closely. She placed second. 
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Left: Tops in the shuffleboard tournament 
were Howard Elliott (left), DeKalb, men's 
singles champion, and Mr. and Mrs. Erik 
Rediger of Kankakee. Right: Eighty-one- 
year-old Charlie Carrier, former Macon 
organization director, puts on baseball cap 
and is ready for action. O. D. Brissenden 
(left) and Burl Hornbeck (right) said they 
had fo hold Charlie down to keep him from 
romping all over the baseball field. 


This is a general view of one of the traps 
during the Sports Festival Trap and Skeet 
Shoot which was held Aug. 12 in Spring- 
field. 


How the Counties Finished in the Sports Festival 


DISTRICT 1 


Folk 
Festival 
Division 

130 1055 

985 985 
665 


a 635 
Stephenson ... 520 
Jo Daviess _... 


Total 
Points 


Sports 
Division 


DISTRICT Il 
2175 


Rock Island - 
Stark 
Mercer ..... 


DISTRICT IV 


Henderson ........ 110 
McDonough 110 
Knox .... 90 


Peoria .... 
Woodford 
Livingston 
LaSalle ... 
Mar.-Put. 


Dale Woodsworth, Whiteside, returns a 
backhand shot to Ed Dugan, Kane, during 
table tennis finals which Dugan won. 
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DISTRICT VI 


Folk 
Festival 
Division 


Total 
Points 


Sports 
Division 


Sangamon 
Mason . 
Tazewell 


Champaign 
Vermilion .... 


DISTRICT X 


cites * Se 1635 
Madison A 960 
i : 745 
210 
Calhoun 
Jersey 


Illinois Farm _ Bu- 
reauv Baseball League 
Champions: Will — 
Back row: R. Fitzer, 
Cc. Bormet, W. Me- 
Quarrie, M. Broadrick, 
K. Jacobs, G. Hons- 
bruch, O. Lawrence, R. 
McHugh. Second row: 
R. McEvilly, Jay Smith, 
R. Seeley, D. See- 
hausen, R. Stoeven, 
R. Irwin. First row: C. 
Weber, E. Gallagher, 
B. Palmer, W. Harry- 
luk, V. Drecksler, D. 
Miller. Front: D. Smith, 
batboy; T. Riley, score 
keeper. Will county 
won the title in '34, 
'39, '40, '41, '46, and 
'48. 


Rural Youth Boys’ Singles — Ist, Homer Blunier, 

woogord: 2nd, Madison; 3rd, Warren; 4th, Ogle; 
tt 

Rural outh Girls’ Singles — lst, Lou 

Reeter, Christian; 2nd, Randolph; 3rd, amd 4th, 


F — vas Cham 
Rural Mixed Bow ubles — Ist, Kenneth 


Cramm — I visatnie Neff, Adams; 2nd, Woodford; 
3rd, Ogle; 4th, Bond; 5th, Fayette. 


CHAIR QUOITS 
Open Class Men's Singles — Ist, E. A. Rediger, 


DISTRICT XI 


Folk 
Festival 
Division 


Total 
Points 


1470 


Sports 
Division 


~ 
538 
2 
on 


BEg2e 8% 


5 


Randolph  ........ 
St. Clair .. 


BRBRaS 


DISTRICT XVI 
340 
200 


ohnson . 
Pulaski-Aioxander 
Massac 
Pope-Hardin 
Union 
Williamson 


McLean; 2nd, Ray Woodworth, Whiteside; 3rd, 

Merton Garbehnan. Dekaih. 

Open Class Women’s Singles — Ist, Mrs. Roscoe 

Smith, Kane; 2nd, Miss ily Borms, Will; 3rd, 

Pearl Spesord, Vermilion. 

Mixed Doubles — Ist, Maxine Cook, Bond — 

George Bauer, Bond; 2nd, Mrs. Ed School, 
E. A. Rediger, McLean; 3rd, Mrs. 

Chas. Niner, Champaign — Hugh Conerty, 

Champaign. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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OIL at a DISCOUNT 
—if you order NOW! 


Hurry, hurry—you can still get a 
substantial discount on winter sup- 
ply of oil and grease. Make a list of 
your motor oil and grease require- 
ments and place your order before 
October 31st. 


5 ADVANTAGES: 


PRICE PROTECTION 


Whether prices go up or down, you get the lowest price in effect at 
time of booking or date of delivery. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


In addition to this low price, you get a special discount if you place 
your order for motor oil or grease before October 31st. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 


Your Farm Bureau Organization stands back of its products. The Illinois 
Farm Supply Company maintains quality control laboratories which 
continually test these products to see that they measure up to our high 
standard of quality. 


ASSURED SUPPLY 


With your farm storage of oil and grease filled to capacity, you won't 
have to worry about getting through the winter. Supplies are already 
on hand whenever they are needed. 


NO MONEY DOWN 
You can place your order any time before October 31st without making 
a deposit. You don't pay out anything until your oil is delivered. 


ACT NOW? 
See your salesman whe drives the big 
Blue and White tank truck 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES | 


affiliated ( ith 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


OCTOBER, 1949 


SPECIAL ORDER 


FEATURES: 


BLUE CIRCLE 
MOTOR OIL 


Safe lubrication. ‘A 
cleaner engine. Longer 


bearing life. Sludge and 


A varnish protection. Real 
DP economy. 


MOTOR Ob 


ILLINI 
MOTOR OIL 
PREMIUM 


Keeps a clean motor 
clean longer. Better pis- MOTor olt 


ILLINI 


ton seal. Non-corrosive. 
Anti-sludge and varnish. 
Longer engine life. 


yo 
LLNS Fae su? 


BLUE SEAL 
PGREASES 


Here is a line of 
grease tailored to fit 
farm needs. Special 
greases for special 
machines and parts 
of machines. 


HARVESTER GUN—A greose designed for 
maximum ease of handling and good lubrication of 
farm machinery during cool weather. 


WHEEL BEARING-—Both smooth and fibrous 
types with high melting points are available. Recom- 
mended for front wheel bearing lubrication on all 
automobiles and trucks. 


HUSKER ROLLER—A special compound de- 
signed to help get a clean job of husking. Made 
from heavy petroleum stocks, Husker Roller Com- 
pound clings tightly to husker rollers. 


LUCO LUBE—The grease thot ‘stays put’’ 
longer, gives lubrication where other greases would 
“fly out.” Has good heat and water resistance. 


ALUMINATE GUN— An cluminum base grease 
with smooth texture. Excellent for medium to high 
speed anti-friction bearnings. 

“M"'-LUBE (Formerly Master-Lube)—This is a 
lithium base grease which combines the good feo- 
tures of most other greases. A general purpose 
grease which is heat and water resistant, adhesive 
to metal and has good physical stability. 


DISTRICT 1! 


Folk 
Festival Sports Total 


Division Division Points 


Carroll . 130 925 1055 
Ogle 985 985 


County 


Winnebago 665 665 
Lee 635 635 
Stephenson 80 440 520 
Jo Daviess 120 120 


DISTRICT I 


DeKalb 2175 2175 
Kane 200 1315 1515 
DuPage 575 575 
Boone 360 360 
McHenry 275 275 
Cook 120 120 
Lake 120 120 


DISTRICT 111 


Whiteside 250 1615 1865 
Henry s 200 1545 1745 
Bureau 100 820 920 
Rock Island 110 780 890 
Stark 705 705 
Mercer 640 640 


DISTRICT IV 


| 

| 

| 

j Henderson 110 655 765 

j McDonough 110 600 710 
Knox 90 605 695 
Warren 555 555 
Hancock 335 335 
Fulton 120 120 

DISTRICT V 

McLean 80 1640 1720 
Peoria 1390 1390 
Woodford 1115 1115 
Livingston 940 940 
LaSalle 380 365 745 
Mar.-Put. 730 730 


Dale Woodsworth, Whiteside, returns a 
backhand shot to Ed Dugan, Kane, during 
table tennis finals which Dugan won. 
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DISTRICT VI 


Folk 
Festival 
Division 


Sports Total 


County Division Points 


Will 780 2495 3275 
Iroquois 110 1595 1705 
Grundy 1080 1080 
Kendall 80 860 940 
Kankakee 80 555 635 
Ford 430 430 


DISTRICT Vil 


Adams 120 1445 1565 
Schuyler 760 760 
Brown 595 $95 
Pike 505 $05 
Morgan 365 365 
Scott 325 325 


DISTRICT VIII 


Sangamon 310 1905 2215 
Mason 1070 1070 
Tazewell 55 945 1000 
Logan 675 675 

Aenard 175 175 
Cass 


DISTRICT IX 


Champaign 200 2410 2610 
Vermilion 80 1625 1705 
Moultrie 80 600 680 
Douglas 70 405 475 
Piatt 290 290 
DeWitt 270 270 
DISTRICT X 

Bond 305 1635 1940 
Madison 960 960 
Macoupin 745 74S 
Greene 210 210 
Calhoun 

Jersey 


Hlinois Farm Bu- 
reau Baseball League 
Champions: Will — 
Back row: R. Fitzer, 
C. Bormet, W. Mc- 
Quarrie, M. Broadrick, 
K. Jacobs, G. Hons- 
bruch, O. Lawrence, R. 
McHugh. Second row: 
R. McEvilly, Jay Smith, 
R. Seeley, D. See- 
hausen, R. Stoeven, 
R. Irwin. First row: C. 
Weber, E. Gallagher, 
B. Palmer, W. Harry- 
luk, V. Drecksler, D. 
Miller. Front: D. Smith, 
batboy; T. Riley, score 
keeper. Will county 
won the title in '34, 
'39, '40, '41, '46, and 
48. 


Rural Youth Boys’ Singles — Ist, Homer Blunier 
Woodford; 2nd, Madison; 3rd, Warren; 4th, Ogle; 


Fayette 


Rural Youth Girls’ Singles — Ist, Mary Lou 
Reeter, Christian; 2nd, Randolph; 3rd, Ogle, 4th, 
Fayette; Sth, Champaign 

Rural Youth Mixed Doubles — Ist, Kenneth 


Cramm and Virginia Neff, Adams; 2nd, Woodford; 
3rd, Ogle; 4th, Bond; Sth, Fayette. 


CHAIR QUOITS 


Open Class Men's Singles — lst, £. A. Rediger, 


DISTRICT XI 


Folk 
Festival 
Division 


Total 
Points 


Sports 


County Division 


Fayette . 100 1370 1470 
Effingham 100 1190 1290 
Christian : 870 870 
Montgomery 415 415 
Shelby 395 395 
Macon 305 305 


DISTRICT XII 


Coles . 120 685 805 
Edgar 30 620 650 
Jasper : 365 365 
Crawford 340 340 
Clark 320 320 
Cumberland 120 120 


DISTRICT Xill 


Randolph 1270 1270 
Si. Clair 130 1115 1245 
Clinton : 110 575 685 
Washington 385 385 
Perry 365 365 
Monroe 100 100 


DISTRICT XIV 


Clay 380 380 
Wayne 340 340 
Edwerds 200 200 
Lawrence 120 120 
Marion 120 120 
Richland 120 120 
Wabash 120 120 


DISTRICT XV 


Franklin 455 455 
Hamilton 320 328 
Gallatin 240 240 
Jefferson 200 200 
Saline 200 200 
White 120 120 


DISTRICT XVI 


Jackson 340 340 
Johnson 200 200 
Pulaski-Alexander 

Massac 

Pope-Hardin 

Union 

Williamson 


McLean; 2nd, Ray Woodworth, Whiteside; 3rd, 
Merton Garbelman, DeKalb 

Open Class Women’s Singles — Ist, Mrs. Roscoe 
Smith, Kane; 2nd, Miss Emily Borms, Will; 3rd, 
Pearl Spesord, Vermilion 


Mixed Doubles — Ist, Maxine Cook, Bond — 


George Bauer, Bond; 2nd, Mrs. Ed School, 
McLean — .E. A. Rediger, McLean; 3rd, Mrs. 
Chas. Niner, Champaign — Hugh Conerty, 
Champaign 


(Continued on page 28) 
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OIL at a DISCOUNT 


—if you order NOW! 


4 Hurry, hurry—you can still get a 
substantial discount on winter sup- 
ply of oil and grease. Make a list of 
your motor oil and grease require- 
a= ments and place your order before 


October 31st. 


Whether prices go up or down, you get the lowest price in effect at 
time of booking or date of delivery. 


In addition to this low price, you get a special discount if you place 
your order for motor oil or grease before October 31st. 


Your Farm Bureau Organization stands back of its products. The Illinois 
Farm Supply Company maintains quality control laboratories which 
continually test these products to see that they measure up to our high 


standard of quality. 


With your farm storage of oil and grease filled to capacity, you won't 
have to worry about getting through the winter. Supplies are already 
on hand whenever they are needed. 


You can place your order any time before October 31st without making 
a deposit. You don't pay out anything until your oil is delivered. 


See your salesman whe drives the big 


Blue and White tank truck 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


OCTOBER, 1949 


Safe lubrication. A 
cleaner engine. Longer 
bearing life. Sludge and 
varnish protection. Real 


mene saree a 
Ne economy 
ats 


Keeps a clean motor 
clean longer. Better pis- 
ton seal. Non-corrosive 
Anti-sludge and varnish. 
Longer engine life. 


ee. 
Ss a = SF! 
BLUE SEAL 


GREASE 


Here is a line of 
grease tailored to fit 
farm needs. Special 
greases for special 
machines and parts 
of machines. 


HARVESTER GUN-~« grease designed for 


maximum ease of handling and good lubrication of 


Ty 
“5 tam suppry co..caieaee-™! 
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farm machinery during cool weather 


WHEEL BEARING-—B8cth smooth 


ond fibrous 
types with high melting point t 


ble. Recom 


mended for front wheel bear ubrication on all 


automobiles and trucks 


HUSKER ROLLER—A special compound de 
signed to help get a clean job of husking. Made 
from heavy petroleum stocks, Husker Roller Com- 
pound clings tightly to husker rollers 


LUCO LUBE—The grease thot ‘'stoys put 
longer, gives lubrication where other greases would 
“fly out.’ Has good heat and water re 


ALUMINATE GUN-— An cluminum bc 
with smooth texture. Excellent for medium to high 
speed anti-friction bearnings 


“M’’-LUBE (Formerly Master-Lube)—This is a 
lithium base grease which combines the good feo 
tures of most other greases. A general purpose 
grease which is heat and water resistant, adhesive 


¢ 


to metal and has good physical stability 


3s€ grease 
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COUNTY-WIDE SERVI 


OULD you be interested in 

getting better prices for your 

grain and also in buying quali- 

ty feeds at lower cost? Sounds 

like a good deal, doesn’t it? 
It’s the kind of a deal that patrons of 
the McDonough County Grain and Mill- 
ing Company are enjoying through their 
county-wide cooperative grain market- 
ing and feed distribution setup. 

A farmer in McDonough county can 
market his grain at any one of four 
elevators — whichever one is conven- 
iently located for him. He can have 
feed hauled to his place from any one 
of the elevators. If he needs some extra 
corn, it will be delivered to his farm 
for five cents per bushel trucking 
charge. He can get his corn shelled, 
grain ground, and feed mixed at the ele- 
vators. If he needs coal, that will be 
trucked to his farm. 

High quality Service Brand feeds are 
available to McDonough county 
farmers through their own cooperative. 
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Here Is A Modern Cooperative Elevator and Feed Distribution 
Program That Can Serve Every Farmer In The County. 


These are manufactured at the Bushnell 
mill, main headquarters of the Mc- 
Donough Grain and Milling Company. 
An operating elevator and a storage 
elevator are also located there. 
Service Brand is a locally and eco- 
nomically manufactured feed using Blue 
Seal pre-mixes and locally grown 
grains. Some freight costs are saved 
through this local manufacturing pro- 
gram. (A number of similar county 
grain companies are distributing Blue 
Seal feeds and performing a similar 
service to their members.) In addition 
Blue Seal pellet feeds which are manu- 
factured by the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company’s new mill at Mendota are 
also available. Rigid specifications of 


By CRESTON FOSTER 
Editor, IAA RECORD 


quality and manufacture setup by the 
Farm Supply Company must be met 
when the Service Brand label is used. 

Thus the patrons of the McDonough 
cooperative enjoy the advantages of a 
statewide feed program that was de- 
signed for just such benefits to Farm 
Bureau members. 

Patrons of the cooperative also bene- 
fit by the new state-wide grain merchan- 
dising program as a portion of their 
grain is trucked to the Havana River 
Grain Company. In this way, Mc- 
Donough county farmers share in the 
favorable waterway freight rates. This. 
part of the program will be of increas- 
ing importance as the river operating 
companies secure <ore barges. This 
year about 50.000 bushels or approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the wheat delivered 
to the McDonough cooperative was 
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leo Walter, above, president of the McDonough Grain and Milling Com- 
pany, and his son listen to Arch Elam, manager of the company, who 
stopped by the Walter farm at the end of day's business. 


The map of Illinois at the right shows the favorable position of the Me- 
Donough cooperative between the two river elevator companies. 


trucked to the Havana River Grain ele- 
vator. This meant a three-cent per 
bushel advantage over the local bid 
on wheat. Eventually some of the co- 
operatives grain will move to the 
Western Illinois Grain Company ele- 
vator at Dallas City on the Mississippi. 

The McDonough grain cooperative’s 
experiences prove the wisdom of river 
operations since modern trucking makes 
it profitable to move grain from a wide 
area surrounding the river elevators. 
The McDonough cooperative’s elevators 
are also well located as far as rail trans- 
portation is concerned, as shown by the 
map on the opposite page. 

As Leo Walter, president of the Mc- 
Donough Grain and Milling Company 
says, “We have just begun to enjoy our 
benefits. We have all the facilities now 
and have just had one year’s use of 
them. Lots of our farmers don’t realize 
yet what a great thing we have here in 
McDonough county. They will only 
realize that as they have a chance to use 
the services of our cooperative.” 

This is the first year of complete op- 
eration of all four elevators in the Mc- 
Donough cooperative. In the begin- 
ning, five years ago, operations were 
limited to the Bushnell plant and el- 
evator. Then in September and Decem- 
ber of 1948. elevators were purchased at 
Blandinsville, Colchester, and Adair. 
Thus the leaders achieved their goal 
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of having four points within the county 
where members could market their 
grain cooperatively and also where 
Service Brand feeds could be distri- 
buted. Stock was sold to finance this 
program. In addition the Bushnell mill 
was modernized in 1948 to meet Service 
Brand requirements, new trucks and 
equipment were purchased and a new 
office and scales installed at Bushnell. 

At present, the Colchester elevator is 
being modernized, warehouse expanded 
and new sheller equipment installed. 

In addition to all the benefits to 
members, the county-wide setup of the 
McDonough cooperative makes for real 
operating efficiency. For example, the 
heavy duty trucks used for hauling 
grain to the river elevators, are also 
used for hauling feed corn or merchan- 
dise to farms, or to bring corn into the 
four elevators of the cooperative. In 
the same way, the county-wide setup 
makes it possible to shift workers from 
one elevator to another or from one op- 
eration to another wherever the labor 
need is greatest. 

The cooperative has a fleet of four 
heavy duty trucks for hauling feed to 
patrons; five large grain trucks; two 
coal trucks and two pickup trucks. 

Officers and directors of the McDon- 
ough Grain and Milling Company in- 
clude Mr. Walter who is also secretary 
of the Farm Bureau and secretary of 


fi 
Vf usson 


the Havana River Company; Ryal 
Keithley, vice-president, Macomb; Ern- 
est B. Combs, secretary, Bushnell; J. 
D. Murphy, treasurer, Bushnell; Ralph 


Wilson, Industry; Marion Herzog, 
Blandinsville; Grover Swigart, Ma- 
comb; B. H. Swedell, Adair; and Or- 
ville Cuba, Colchester. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Casualty Company 
will be held in the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on Tuesday, the 15th 
day of November, 1949, at 1:00 P.M. 
to receive, consider and if approved, 
confirm and ratify the reports of the 
officers and of the Board of Directors 
of the Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1948; to elect directors 
for the coming year and for the trans- 
action of such further and other busi- 
ness as may properly come before the 
meeting. 


Otto Steffey, Secretary 
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OULD you be interested in 

getting better prices for your 

grain and also in buying quali- 

ty feeds at lower cost? Sounds 

like a good deal, doesn’t it? 
It's the kind of a deal that patrons of 
the McDonough County Grain and Mill- 
ing Company are enjoying through their 
county-wide cooperative grain market- 
ing and feed distribution setup. 

\ farmer in McDonough county can 
market his grain at any one of four 
elevators — whichever one is conven- 
iently located for him. He can have 
feed hauled to his place from any one 
of the elevators. If he needs some extra 
corn. it will be delivered to his farm 
for five cents per bushel trucking 
charge. He can get his corn shelled. 
grain ground. and feed mixed at the ele- 
vators. If he needs coal, that will be 
trucked to his farm. 

High quality Service Brand feeds are 
available to McDonough _ county 
farmers through their own cooperative. 
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IBLANDINSVIL 


ELEVATOR 


TOLEDO PEORIA -L WESTERN 


COLCHESTER 


ELEVATOR 


Mt DONOUG 


-WIDE SERVIC 


Here Is A Modern Cooperative Elevator and Feed Distribution 
Program That Can Serve Every Farmer In The County. 


These are manufactured at the Bushnell 
mill, main headquarters of the Mc- 
Donough Grain and Milling Company. 
An operating elevator and a storage 
elevator are also located there. 
Service Brand is a locally and eco- 
nomically manufactured feed using Blue 
Seal pre-mixes and locally grown 
grains. Some freight costs are saved 
through this local manufacturing pro- 
gram. (A number of similar county 
grain companies are distributing Blue 
Seal feeds and performing a similar 
service to their members.) In addition 
Blue Seal pellet feeds which are manu- 
factured by the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company’s new mill at Mendota are 
also available. Rigid specifications of 
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quality and manufacture setup by the 
Farm Supply Company must be met 
when the Service Brand label is used. 

Thus the patrons of the McDonough 
cooperative enjoy the advantages of a 
statewide feed program that was de- 
signed for just such benefits to Farm 
Bureau members. 

Patrons of the cooperative also bene. 
fit by the new state-wide grain merchan- 
dising program as a portion of their 
grain is trucked to the Havana River 
Grain Company. In this way, Me- 
Donough county farmers share in the 
favorable waterway freight rates. This 
part of the program will be of increas- 
ing importance as the river operating 
companies secure zuore barges. This 
year about 50.000 bushels or apnroxi- 
mately one-fourth of the wheat delivered 
to the McDonough cooperative was 
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The map of Illinois at the right shows the favorable position of the Mc- 
Donough cooperative between the two river elevator companies. 


trucked to the Havana River Grain ele- 
vator. This meant a three-cent per 
bushel advantage over the local bid 
on wheat. Eventually some of the co- 
operatives grain will move to the 
Western Illinois Grain Company ele- 
vator at Dallas City on the Mississippi. 

The McDonough grain cooperative’s 
experiences prove the wisdom of river 
operations since modern trucking makes 
it profitable to move grain from a wide 
area surrounding the river elevators. 
The McDonough cooperative’s elevators 
are also well located as far as rail trans- 
portation is concerned. as shown by the 
map on the opposite page. 

As Leo Walter, president of the Mc- 
Donough Grain and Milling Company 
says, “We have just begun to enjoy our 
benefits. We have all the facilities now 
and have just had one year’s use of 
them. Lots of our farmers don’t realize 
yet what a great thing we have here in 
McDonough county. They will only 
realize that as they have a chance to use 
the services of our cooperative.” 

This is the first year of complete op- 
eration of all four elevators in the Me- 
Donough cooperative. In the hegin- 
ning. five years ago, operations were 
limited to the Bushnell plant and el- 
evator. Then in September and Decem- 
ber of 1948. elevators were purchased at 
Blandinsville. Colchester. and Adair. 
[hus the leaders achieved their goal 
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Leo Walter, above, president of the McDonough Grain and Milling Com- 
pany, and his son listen to Arch Elam, manager of the company, who 
stopped by the Walter farm at the end of day's business. 


of having four points within the county 
where members could market their 
grain cooperatively and also where 
Service Brand feeds could be distri- 
buted. Stock was sold to finance this 
program. In addition the Bushnell mill 
was modernized in 1948 to meet Service 
Brand requirements. new trucks and 
equipment were purchased and a new 
office and scales installed at Bushnell. 

At present. the Colchester elevator is 
being modernized. warehouse expanded 
and new sheller equipment installed. 

In addition to all the benefits to 
members. the county-wide setup of the 
McDonough cooperative makes for real 
operating efficiency. For example, the 
heavy duty trucks used for hauling 
grain to the river elevators. are also 
used for hauling feed corn or merchan- 
dise to farms, or to bring corn into the 
four elevators of the cooperative. In 
the same way. the county-wide setup 
makes it possible to shift workers from 
one elevator to another or from one op- 
eration to another wherever the labor 
need is greatest. 

The cooperative has a fleet of four 
heavy duty trucks for hauling feed to 
patrons; five large grain trucks: two 
coal trucks and two pickup trucks. 

Officers and directors of the McDon- 
ough Grain and Milling Company in- 
clude Mr. Walter who is also secretary 
of the Farm Bureau and secretary of 
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Company; Ryal 


River } 
Keithley. vice-president, Macomb; Ern- 
est B. Combs. secretary, Bushnell; J. 
D. Murphy. treasurer, Bushnell; Ralph 


the Havana 


Wilson. Industry; Marion Herzog. 
Blandinsville; Grover Swigart, Ma- 
comb: B. H. Swedell, Adair; and Or- 
ville Cuba. Colchester. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Casualty Company 
will be held in the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IHlinois, on Tuesday, the 15th 
day of November, 1949, at 1:00 P.M. 
to receive, consider and if approved, 
confirm and ratify the reports of the 
officers and of the Board of Directors 
of the Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1948; to elect directors 
for the coming year and for the trans- 
action of such further and other busi- 
ness as may properly come before the 
meeting. 


Otto Steffey, Secretary 
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ISTRICT Talk Fest and Skilled 
Driver programs are rapidly 


moving toward a climax. On 

Oct. 17, activities will get under 

way and be completed at Gales- 
burg Nov. 2. The schedule with driv- 
ing in the afternoon and speech activi- 
ties in the evening will be as follows: 

Oct. 17, Louisville, public school 
gymnasium; Oct. 18, Marion, Carnegie 
library; Oct. 21, Carlyle, high school 
auditorium; Oct. 24, Bloomington, 
Farm Bureau auditorium; Oct. 25, Jack- 
sonville, Farm Bureau auditorium; Oct. 
27, Oregon, high school auditorium; 
Oct. 28, Yorkville, Farm Bureau office; 
Nov. 1, Champaign, Farm Bureau of- 
fice; and Nov. 2, Galesburg, Farm Bu- 
reau office. 

Here are two action programs with 
definite appeal for young people of 
Rural Youth age. Both are a challenge 
to the best efforts of participants. Both 
require practice. Both produce results 
in the growth of the individual. From 
the standpoint of public interest, both 
programs are of vital importance. The 
skillful operator of a motor vehicle is 
a blessing to the motoring public. The 
high death record over the Labor Day 
week-end resulted mostly from reckless 
operation of automobiles on the high- 
way. 

Rural Yeuthers taking part in high- 
way safety programs of any nature will 
further the cause of public safety, also 
our Illinois communities need leaders 
who can speak well for the factors 
which make for better community de- 
velopment. 

Speaking of action programs, pos- 
sibly Rural Youth groups should be 
thinking again of livestock tours on a 
county and district basis. With the new 
program in the marketing of livestock, 
and the continued growth and interest 
in the cooperative locker service, it is 
possible for Rural Youthers to increase 
their knowledge in the production and 
processing of meat through a closer 
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right): 


Polly Rebhan, Mr. 


~ By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Pausing for refreshments at the Farm Bureau tent during the 
Illinois State Fair were Montgomery Rural Youthers (left to 
and Mrs. 
Wernsing. 


Earl Sorrells, and Olen 


IAA Young Peoples Activities 


contact with the whole program. The 
tours would be made attractive and 
helpful for both young men and women 
from the social and technical sides. 
Leaders in the field of marketing and 
cold storage have given assurance of 
cooperation in furthering this growing 
and interesting side of agriculture and 
homemaking for Rural Youthers. Sug- 
gestions for launching such a program 
for Rural Youth will be welcome in the 
office of Young People’s Activities. 

Merle Miller, Star Farmer from De- 
Witt county, believes in positive action 
for young farmers. Recently elected 
Star Farmer, he is highly deserving of 
the honor as pointed out in the Septem- 
ber issue of the IAA RECORD. The 
keeping of careful farm records for 
several years, his partnership arrange- 
ment with his father, and his coopera- 
tion with his mother jin beautifying 
home grounds is only part of Merle’s 
program of activity. 

Last year he was rated the best talker 


4 


of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
At that time Merle, at the age of 16, 
was too young to take part in the na- 
tional meet held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. When he becomes 
18 years of age he will again be per- 
mitted to participate in the Talk Fest 
with the possibility of going on to the 
national meet. It is possible that he 
would have won the national meet in 
1948 had the national rules coincided 
with the rules of his county. Our con- 
gratulations go to Merle Miller for his 
outstanding achievements in homebuild- 
ing, in actual farming, his speech attain- 
ments, and general ability. Ability 
alone is not enough. Faithful applica- 
tion to responsibilities and earnest 
endeavor in the programs that are in 
harmony with interests are needed also. 
Here is a Rural Youther who is not 
afraid of hard work. His wide range 


, of interest plus participation have made 


possible his attainments which have 
brought to him the honor of Star 


in the Talk Fest at the annual meeting ' Farmer. 


Taking advantage of 
the play facilities at 
the Illinois State Fair 
were Gary Bielfeldt 
(foreground) and 
Kenny Riecks, both 
of Mclean county. 
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& Your Insurance 


When machinery is running, it’s hands off . . . or hands Benefits 


off! This fall make safety first your first rule. It’s better 
to lose a minute than to lose a hand. And another im- 
portant safety tip: Dont’ start the corn picking season 
without liability insurance. Stop at your Farm Bureau 
office today. Let your Country Mutual Casualty repre- 
sentative explain how a Farmers General and Employer's 
Liability policy provides vitally needed liability protec- 
tion at minimum cost. 
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ISTRICT Talk Fest and Skilled 
Driver programs are rapidly 
moving toward a climax. On 
Oct. 17. activities will get under 
way and be completed at Gales- 
bure Nov. 2. The schedule with driv- 
ing in the afternoon and speech activi- 
ties in the evening will be as follows: 
Oct. 17, Louisville. public school 
gymnasium; Oct. 18, Marion. Carnegie 
library; Oct. 21. Carlyle. high school 
auditorium; Oct. 2+. Bloomington, 
Farm Bureau auditorium; Oct. 25, Jack- 
sonville. Farm Bureau auditorium: Oct. 
27. Oregon. high school auditorium; 


af, 

Oct. 28. Yorkville. Farm Bureau office; 
Nov. 1. Champaign. Farm Bureau of- 
fice; and Nov. 2. Galesburg. Farm Bu- 
reau office. 

Here are two action programs with 
definite appeal for young people of 
Rural Youth age. Both are a challenge 
to the best efforts of participants. Both 
require practice. Both produce results 
in the growth of the individual. From 
the standpoint of public interest, both 
programs are of vital importance. The 
skillful operator of a motor vehicle is 
a blessing to the motoring public. The 
hich death record over the Labor Day 
week-end resulted mostly from reckless 
operation of automobiles on the high- 
way. 

Rural Yeuthers taking part in high- 
way safety programs of any nature will 
further the cause of public safety. also 
our Illinois communities need leaders 
who can speak well for the factors 
which make for better community de- 
velopment. 

Speaking of action programs. pos- 
sibly Rural Youth groups should be 
thinking again of livestock tours on a 
county and district basis. With the new 
program in the marketing of livestock. 
and the continued growth and interest 
in the cooperative locker service, it is 
possible for Rural Youthers to increase 
their knowledge in the production and 
processing of meat through a closer 
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right): Polly Rebhan, 


Pausing for refreshments at the Farm Bureau tent during the 
Illinois State Fair were Montgomery Rural Youthers (left to 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Sorrells, and Olen 


Wernsing. 


Rural Youth in 


ACTION 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
IAA Young Peoples Activities 


contact with the whole. program. The 
tours would be made attractive and 
helpful for both young men and women 
from the social and technical sides. 
Leaders in the field of marketing and 
cold storage have given assurance of 
cooperation in furthering this growing 
and interesting side of agriculture and 
homemaking for Rural Youthers. Sug- 
gestions for launching such a program 
for Rural Youth will be welcome in the 
office of Young People’s Activities. 

Merle Miller. Star Farmer from De- 
Witt county. believes in positive action 
for young farmers. Recently elected 
Star Farmer, he is highly deserving of 
the honor as pointed out in the Septem- 
ber issue of the [AA RECORD. The 
keeping of careful farm records for 
several years, his partnership arrange- 
ment with his father. and his coopera- 
tion with his mother in beautifying 
home grounds is only part of Merle’s 
program of activily. 

Last year he was rated the best talker 
in the Talk Fest at the annual meeting 


Taking advantage of 
the play facilities at 
the Illinois State Fair 
were Gary Bielfeldt 
(foreground) and 
Kenny Riecks, both 
of Mclean county. 


of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
At that time Merle, at the age of 16 
was too young to take part in the na- 
tional meet held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. When he becomes 
16 years of age he will again be per- 
mitted to participate in the Talk Fest 
with the possibility of going on to the 
national meet. It is possible that he 
would have won the national meet in 
1948 had the national rules coincided 
with the rules of his county. Our con- 
gratulations go to Merle Miller for his 
outstanding achievements in homebuild- 
ing, in actual farming, his speech attain- 
ments. and general ability. Ability 
alone is not enough. Faithful applica- 
tion to responsibilities and earnest 
endeavor in the programs that are in 
harmony with interests are needed also. 
Here is a Rural Youther who is not 
afraid of hard work. His wide range 


of interest plus participation have made 
possible his attainments which have 
brought to him the honor of Star 
Farmer. 
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When machinery is ranning, it's hands off . . . or hands 
off! This fall make safety first your first rule. It’s better 
to lose a mnute than to lose a Aard. And another im- 
portant safety tip: Dont’ start the corn picking season 
without liability insurance. Stop at your Farm Bureau 


office today. Let your Country Mutual Casualty repre- 
sentative explain how a Farmers General and Employer's 
Liability policy provides vitally needed liability protec- 
tion at minimum cost. 
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Boys 4-H Softball Top right: Adult County League Soft- 
Champions. Peoria — ball Champions. St. Clair — Back 
Back row: B. Foster, row: W. Muskopf, E. Krupp, B. Baltz, 
H. Nicholson, D. Mur- B. Becker, J. Holdener, R. Baltz, O. 
dock, R. Aman, R. Koerber, F. Stahl, B. Seib. Front: R. 
King, B. Gibbs, J. Me- Vogel, W. Miller, C. Mueth, F. Schnei- 
Coy, S. Lanove. Front: der, H. Lang, L. Vogel. St. Clair won 


A. Coon, H. McCoy, the title in 
©. Korth, C. Korth, H. 
Tompkins, B. Carter, L. 

Frank. ‘ 


(Continued from page 21) 


SHUFFLEBOARD 


Men’s Singles — Ist, Howard Elliott, DeKalb; 2nd, 
Hugh Conerty, Champaign; 3rd, Victor Brenne- 
man, McLean. 

Women’s Singles — Ist, Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane; 
2nd, Mrs. Lucille Alderson, Will; 3rd, Mrs. John 
Percival, Effingham. 

Mixed Doubles — Ist, Mr. & Mrs. E. Rediger, 
McLean; 2nd, Betty Phillips, Kenneth Cook, 
pecan 3rd, Lucille Alderson, Bill McMahon, 

i 


SOFTBALL 
Adult County League — Final: St. Clair 15, 
Marshall-Putnam 0. 
Consolation: McLean 3, Will 0. 
Ali County — DeKalb 8 y, Melageton 2. Consola- 
Kane 5, Randolph ‘1 
ys 4-H Club — ene 9, Knox 0. Consolation: 
Vermilion 3, Adams 1. 
Girls 4-H Club — eins 23, Champaign 11. 
Consolation: McLean 11, Fayett e 2 
Farm Bureau Members, 35 years and over — 
Poors ei remeets 10. Consolation: Champaign 
i ‘ 


Rural Youth — Carroll 5, Lg wes 3. Con- 
en: Bureau 4, Cham 

Girls Open Class — DeKal gente 2. Con- 
solation: Washington 7, Vermilion 0. 


TRAP SHOOTING 
“A” Team — Ist, Kankakee; 2nd, Will; 3rd, 
Grundy; 4th, Henry: 5th, Henderson. 
“B’’ Team — McLean County. 
ladividual Men — Ist, Marion Partlow, Clark; 
2nd, Clyde Marble, Vermilion; 3rd, John Craig, 
Coles; 4th, Jim Holderman, Grundy; Sth, Dale 
Runty, Will. 
Individual-Women — Ist, Mrs. Evelyn Bittner, 
Grundy; 2nd, Mrs. Edith Vinckel, Henry; 3rd, 
Mrs. Lois Tucker, Macon. 
Two-Man Team — Ist, William Peart, Grundy, 
and Joe Pavlin, Grundy; 2nd, Henderson; 3rd, 
Scott; 4th, Vermilion; Sth, Shelby and Tazewell. 
Juniors — Ist, Bob Reise, enry; 2nd, Joe 
Marble, Vermilion; 3rd, Don Vaugh, Henderson. 
Brother and Brother — Ist, Laverne Love, Clyde 
Love, Kankakee; 2nd, Harold Love and Willie 
Love, Kankakee; 3rd, Paul Shreffler and Alvin 
Shreffler, Kankakee. 
Husband and Wife — Ist, James and_ Edith 
Vinckel, Henry; 2nd, Lloyd and_ Lois Tucker, 
Macon; 3rd, Mr. and Mrs land Tolley, Macon. 


Father and Son — Ist, eg and Cl non Marble, 


Vermilion; 2nd, Don Willard Runty, Will; 
3rd, R. J. and J. S. po. Macon. 

Doubles — lst, Leland’ Tolley, Macon; 2nd, 
William Love, Kankakee; 3rd, Jim Holderman, 
Grundy; 4th, Ray Painter, Henderson; Sth, Cari 
Miller, Fayette. 

Old Timers — Ist, H. F. Zelle, Tazewell; 2nd, 
Russell Winterbottom, Livingston; 3rd, . M. 
Wolfe, Christian. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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"40, '41, and '48. 


Girls 4-H Club Soft- 
ball Champions. Mason 
—Back row: M. Kleier, 
&. Wahifeld, M. Strube, 
R. Kleier, M. Knop- 
pel, B. Steinhaver. 
Front: M. Ringhouse, 
M. Huber, E. Strube, 
R. Ringhouse, A. On- 
ten, J. Van Horne. 


Girls Open Softball 
Champions: Dekalb- 
Back row, left to 
right: B. Wennlund, 
manager; P. Stevens, 
G. Dugan, B. Farrell, 
B. Moser, N. Arnold, 
N. Helbenthal and L. 
Colby. Front row: J. 
Buffington, D. Carr, J. 
Baie, B. Colby, H. 
Pesut, and J. Holm. 


Boys Rural Youth Soft- 
ball Champions. Car- 
roll — Back row: P. 
Horner, J. Miller, H. 
Yochem, B. Henz!i, B. 
Bull, B. Young. Front: 
E. Jensen, W. Woess- 
ner, K. Coppernoll. 
Behind the plate: P. 
Hayenga, R. Fritz, E. 
Rogers. 
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AGREEMENTS 
AVAILABLE ON 


New Corn 


Bo! loans and purchase agree- 


ments will be available for the new 
corn crop, according to announcements 
from the Illinois Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Rates will be 
90 per cent of parity as of Oct. 1, and 
probably will be somewhat below the 
$1.44 a bushel, the 1948 national aver- 
age. 

The 1949 loans and purchase agree- 
ments will be available except in desig- 
nated areas from harvest through May 
31, 1950, and will mature July 31, 1950. 

Corn placed under loan must grade 
No. 3 or better or No. 4 on test weight 
only, and meet moisture requirements 
for safe storage. 

Another change in ‘this year’s pro- 
gram is that 1949 corn placed under 
loan may be stored in warehouses as 
well as on the farm. 

A PMA official has figured that it 
would take a row of CCC grain bins 210 
miles long to store all the corn that 
Commodity Credit Corporation is sched- 
uled to take over from Illinois farmers 
this fall. The bins in such a line would 
be placed only four feet apart. 

A price support of $2.11 a bushel 
for the 1949 crop of green and yellow 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY 

Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Fire Company will 
be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on Tuesday, the 15th 
day of November, 1949 at 10:00 A.M. 
to receive, consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm the reports of the 
officers and the acts and proceedings 
of the Board of Directors since the 
last annual meeting of members of the 
Company; to elect three directors for 
a term of three years, to elect two 
directors for a term of one year and 
for the transaction of such further 
business as may come before the meet- 
ing. 

Dated at Chicago, Illinois, this 15th 
day of September, 1949. 

Geo. F. Hayes, Secretary 


OCTOBER, 1949 


Purchase agreement corn moves into steel 
bins of McDonough County Grain and Milling 
Company. These bins, 21 in number, are 
located at the cooperative’s Blandinsville 
elevator, and will take care of some 60,000 
bushels of corn. The cooperative took over 
the bins when it purchased the elevator in 
the fall of 1948. 


soybeans grading U. S. No. 2, and con- 
taining not more than 14 per cent mois- 
ture, has been established by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Purchase agreements and loans both 
on farm-stored and warehouse stored 
soybeans will be available through Jan. 
31, 1950. 


Peoria Team Will Be 
Guests at Football 


Game in Chicago 


kaa HALAS, president of the 
Chicago Bears professional football 
team, has invited members of the Peoria 
county 4-H softball team, division 
champions at the Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival, to be his guests at the Bears- 
Detroit Lions game Nov. 13 at Wrigley 
Field. 

“This is a wonderful gesture on the 
part of Mr. Halas,” Roy P. Johnson, 
IAA director of special services, said, 
“and perhaps there are some Farm 
Bureau football fans who would like to 
see the game. It is suggested that you 
send in ticket purchase requests to the 
department of special services, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Perhaps ar- 
rangements can be made to secure 
tickets for this particular game in one 
block so Farm Bureau folks can sit to- 
gether.” 

Johnson also reported that members 
of the Will county baseball team, cham- 
pions of the Illinois Farm Bureau Base- 
ball League, were guests of the Chicago 
White Sox management at the White 
Sox-Cleveland game, Sept. 29. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders and 
members of Hlinois Wool Marketing 
Association will be held on Tuesday, 
the 15th day of November, 1949, at 
the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Hlinois, to elect di- 
rectors for the succeeding year; to re- 
ceive and if approved, confirm the 
report of the Board of Directors of 
the Association for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1949; to consider 
and if approved, ratify and confirm 
all of the acts and proceedings of the 
Board of Directors done and taken 
since the last annual meeting of the 
shareholders and members of the As- 
sociation; and for the transaction of 
such further and other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 

J. King Eaton, Secretary 


‘49 Harvest is Greatest 
In Illinois History with 
Corn Yield 62 bu. 


LLINOIS’ 1949 harvest will be the 

greatest in the state’s history, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment’s crop reporting service. 

Corn and soybean yields in Illinois 
are expected to top all other states. 
The expected 62-bushel-an-acre yield 
for corn will be the highest since 1948’s 
61 bushel yield. The soybean per acre 
yield will be 25 bushels compared with 
the previous high of 241/, bushels in 
1939, 

The crop reporting service predicted 
last month that the Illinois corn crop 
would be 559,000,000 bushels or 9,000,- 
000 bushels higher than last year’s 
record crop and 40 per cent larger than 
the average crop during the 1937-48 
10 year period. 

The soybean crop is expected to total 
77,700,000 bushels or one per cent be- 


low last year’s production. 
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Boys 4-H Softball Top right: 


Adult County League Soft- 


Champions. Peoria — ball Champions. St. Clair — Back 
Back row: B. Foster, row: W. Muskopf, E. Krupp, B. Baltz, 
H. Nicholson, D. Mur- B. Becker, J. Holdener, R. Baltz, O. 
dock, R. Aman, R. Koerber, F. Stahl, B. Seib, Front: R. 
King, B. Gibbs, J. Mc- Vogel, W. Miller, C. Mueth, F. Schnei- 
Coy, S. Lanove. Front: der, H. Lang, L. Vogel. St. Clair won 
A. Coon, H. McCoy, the title in '40, '41, and '48. 


D. Korth, C. Korth, H. 
Tompkins, B. Carter, L. 
Frank. 


(Continued from page 21) 


SHUFFLEBOARD 
Men’s Singles — !st, Howard Elliott, DeKalb; 2nd, 
Hugh Conerty, Cnampaign; 3rd, Victor Brenne- 
man, McLean 
Women’s Singles — 1 st, Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane; 
2nd, Mrs em e Alderson, Will; 3rd, Mrs. John 
Perciv Eff m. 
Mixed Doubles — Ist, Mr. & Mrs. E Redi ger. 
McLean; 2nd, Betty Phillips, Kenneth Co 
DeKalb; 3rd, Lucille Alderson, Bill Mc Mahon. 


Will. 


SOFTBALL 
Adult County League — Final: St. Clair 15, 
Aarshall-Putnam 0 
Consalati ion: McLean 13, Will 0 
Ali County — DeKalb 8, Livingston 2. Consola- 


tion: Kane 5, Randolph 1 

Boys 4-H Club — Peoria 9, Knox 0. Consolation: 
Vermihon 3, Adams 1 

Girls 4-H Club — Mason 23, Chamr Saign 1). 
Consolation: McLean 11, Fayette 2 

Farm ene Members. 35 years and over — 
Iroquois 10. Consolation: Champaign 


: 0 


20, 

Rural ‘Youth —_ t 5, Woodford 3 Con 
solation Bureau 4 ign 

Girls Open Class — 3, Peoria 2. Con- 
solation: Washington 7, Vermilion 0 


2nd, Will; 3rd, 


He nderson 


and 
Scott; 4 
ae 


. Will, 
Macon; 2nd, 


Jim Holderman 
7 Hondet son; Sth, Carl 


Zelle, Taz zewell; 2nd, 
ivingston; 3rd, H. M. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Girls 4-H Club Soft- 
ball Champions. Mason 
—Back row: M. Kleier, 
E. Wahifeld, M. Strube, 
R. Kleier, M. Knop- 
pel, B. Steinhauer. 
Front: M. Ringhouse, 
M. Huber, E. Strube, 
R. Ringhouse, A. On- 

ten, J. Van Horne. 


Girls Open Softball 
Champions: Dekalb- 
Back row, left to 
right: B. Wennlund, 
manager; P. Stevens, 
G. Dugan, 8B. Farrell, 
B. Moser, N. Arnold, 
N. Heibenthal and L. 
Colby. Front row: J. 
Buffington, D. Carr, J. 
Baie, B. Colby, H. 
Pesut, and J. Holm. 


Boys Rural Youth Soft- 
ball Champions. Car- 
roll — Back row: P. 
Horner, J. Miller, H. 
Yochem, B. Henzl, B, 
Bull, B. Young. Front: 
E. Jensen, W. Woess- 
ner, K. Coppernoll. 
Behind the plate: P. 
Hayenga, R. Fritz, E. 
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AGREEMENTS 
AVAILABLE ON 


OTH loans and purchase agree- 

ments will be available for the new 
corn crop, according to announcements 
from the Illinois Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Rates will be 
90 per cent of parity as of Oct. 1, and 
probably will be somewhat below the 
$1.44 a bushel, the 1946 national aver- 
age. 

The 1949 loans and purchase agree- 
ments will be available except in desig- 
nated areas from harvest through May 
31, 1950, and will mature July 31, 1950. 

Corn placed under loan must grade 
No. 3 or better or No. 4 on test weight 
only, and meet moisture requirements 
for safe storage. 

Another change in this year’s pro- 
gram is that 1949 corn placed under 
loan may be stored in warehouses as 
well as on the farm. 

A PMA official has figured that it 
would take a row of CCC grain bins 210 
miles long to store all the corn that 
Commodity Credit Corporation is sched- 
uled to take over from Illinois farmers 
this fall. The bins in such a line would 
be placed only four feet apart. 

A price support of $2.11 a bushel 
for the 1949 crop of green and yellow 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
COUNTRY MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 


nual meeting of the members of 
Country Mutual Fire Company will 
be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Hlinois, on Tuesday, the 15th 
day of November, 1949 at 10:00 A.M. 
to receive, consider and if approved, 
ratify and confirm the reports of the 
officers and the acts and proceedings 
of the Board of Directors since the 
last annual meeting of members of the 
Company; to elect three directors for 
a term of three years, to elect two 
directors for a term of one year ard 
for the transaction of such further 
business as may come before the meet- 
ing. ‘ 
Dated at Chicago, Hlinois, this 15th 
day of September, 1949. 
Geo. F. Hayes, Secretary 


OCTOBER, 1949 


Purchase agreement corn moves into steel 
bins of McDonough County Grain and Milling 
Company. These bins, 21 in number, are 
located at the cooperative’s Blandinsville 
elevator, and will take care of some 60,000 
bushels of corn. The cooperative took over 
the bins when it purchased the elevator in 
the fall of 1948. 


soybeans grading U. S. No. 2. and con- 
taining not more than 14 per cent mois- 
ture. has been established by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Purchase agreements and loans both 
on farm-stored and warehouse stored 
soybeans will be available through Jan. 
31. 1950. 


Peoria Team Will Be 
Guests at Football — 
Game in Chicago 


EORGE HALAS, president of the 

Chicago Bears professional football 
team, has invited members of the Peoria 
county 4-H softball team, division 
champions at the Illinois Farm Sports 
Festival. to be his guests at the Bears- 
Detroit Lions game Novy. 13 at Wrigley 
Field. 

“This is a wonderful gesture on the 
part of Mr. Halas.” Roy P. Johnson. 
IAA director of special services, said. 
“and perhaps there are some Farm 
Bureau football fans who would like to 
see the game. It is suggested that you 
send in ticket purchase requests to the 
department of special services. Illinois 
Acricultural Association. 43 East Ohio 
Street. Chicago 11, Ill. Perhaps ar- 
rangements can be made to secure 
tickets for this particular game in one 
block so Farm Bureau folks can sit to- 
gether.” 

Johnson also reported that members 
of the Will county baseball team. cham- 
pions of the Illinois Farm Bureau Base- 
hall League. were guests of the Chicago 
White Sox management at the White 
Sox-Cleveland game. Sept. 29. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders and 
members of Illinois Wool Marketing 
Association will be held on Tuesday, 
the 15th day of November, 1949, at 
the hour of 9:30 A.M. in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Hlinois, to elect di- 
rectors for the succeeding year; to re- 
ceive and if approved, confirm the 
report of the Board of Directors of 
the Association for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1949; to consider 
and if approved, ratify and confirm 
all of the acts and proceedings of the 
Board of Directors done and taken 
since the last annual meeting of the 
shareholders and members of the As- 
sociation; and for the transaction of 
such further and other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 


J. King Eaton, Secretary 


‘49 Harvest is Greatest 
In Illinois History with 
Corn Yield 62 bu. 


LLINOIS’ 1949 harvest will be the 

greatest in the state’s history. ac- 
cording to the U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment’s crop reporting service. 

Corn and soybean yields in Illinois 
are expected to top all other states. 
The expected 62-bushel-an-acre yield 
for corn will be the highest since 1948's 
61 bushel yield. The soybean per acre 
vield will be 25 bushels compared with 
the previous high of 2414 bushels in 
1939, 

The crop reporting service predicted 
last month that the Illinois corn crop 
would be 559.000.000 bushels or 9.000.- 
000 bushels higher than last vear’s 
record crop and 40 per cent larger than 
the average crop during the 1957-48 
10 year period. 

The soybean crop is expected to total 
77.700.000 bushels or one per cent be- 
low last year’s production. 
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ils living more than three miles in both areas.” Page 58. 
SCH OOL REPORT frome schio should be transported Both the School Shevey Act of 1945 


at district and state expense.” Page and the Community Unit Act of 1947 
(Continued from page 14) 30. provide for a separate vote in rural and | 

After non-high territory is abolished urban Lota Pee 
, ; eee : high school pupils shall be transported 13. “Teachers and teaching, es- 
heel diaries, The lek seiner ‘no high school is established in such pecially in the rural elementary 
minimum population figure of 2,000 territory that was formerly non-high. schools, should be much more 
as one of the requirements for the estab. No new high school can be established carefully supervised. Each county 
lishment of either a high school or a there if its population base is smaller should have from one to three 
community unit. than 2,000. rural school supervisors.” Page 


9. “Where non-high territory in 
any county has been reduced to 
less than 10 per cent of the entire 
area of the county, the non-high 
school board and the county super- 
intendent of schools should allo- 
cate the territory to existing or 
new high school districts, subject 
to the approval of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 
Page 65. 


H.B. 1070 passed in 1949 provides 
that all non-high districts shall be abol- 


ished prior to July 1, 1953. 


10. “Legislation should be en- 
acted providing that in all in- 
stances where public transporta- 
tion is not available, elementary 
pupils living more than two miles 
rom school, and all high school 


11. “The closing of some schools 
and the transporting of the pupils 
to a neighboring district is an 
emergency and temporary arrange- 
ment. More permanent arrange- 
ments must be made.” Page 54. 
H.B. 1071 passed in 1949 provides 
that any school district that failed to 
maintain a public school for two con- 
secutive years after June 30, 1949 shall 
be dissolved and attached to adjoining 
districts. 
12. “Under the present law pro- 
viding for ‘Community Consoli- 
dated Districts’, in cases where the 
reorganization involves both in- 
corporated and unincorporated 
areas, separate votes are required 
in each area and the organization 
of the new larger district can pro- 
ceed only if the votes are favorable 


62-63. 

Legislation adopted in 1945 provided 
for the appointment by the county 
superintendent of schools of one rural 
school supervisor in each county. In 
view of the rather rapid and widespread 
progress of reorganization, many of 
these supervisors are no longer needed 
and their jobs may be discontinued. 

14. “Every effort should be made 

to secure and retain the very best 

of teachers for rural schools. 

Teachers’ salaries should be in- 

creased substantially.” Page 63. 

Increased state aid has enabled all 
districts to pay better salaries, which 
over a period of years should attract 
and retain better teacher talent and en- 
able many teachers now on the job 


{Continued on page 34) 


Dont Lot | is 


HOG CHOLERA |": 


cent Illi 


° ) high i 
Swallow Your Profits! ~ competi 
at aucti 
‘| $1,600.00 


Hog cholera gets a bumper crop 
of unvaccinated pigs every year 


from farmers who take a chance. 
For a few cents a head you can |) 
get the world's best protection for 


your investment — FARM BUREAU | 
HOG CHOLERA SERUM! !t's 


available at all times at your Farm 


Bureau. 


Illinois Farm Bureau 
Serum Association 
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| Produces a Ton 


DUROC BREEDER WINS 


with BLUE SEAL FEED 


Litter of Breeding 


| Stock in 149 
| Days! 


Purebred Duroc-Jersey swine 


' breeder Sherman A. Vance and 


sons, of Carthage, Illinois, have 


+ achieved an outstanding record 


with Blue Seal Swine Feeds. 

They produced a ton litter of 
breeding stock in 149 days. 

On March 23, a litter of 12 pigs 
was farrdwed by one of Vance’s 


3 purebred Duroc sows. Ten pigs 


were saved and raised. 
The litter was shown at the re- 


; cent Illinois State Fair and placed 


high in the judging against stiff 
competition. The pigs were sold 
at auction the same evening for 
$1,600.00. 


ILUINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO- 
CHICAGO, WLLINOIS x.) 


OCTOBER, 1949 


From the very beginning, the pigs 
did well on their ration of Blue Seal 
Swihe Supplement, farm grains and 
other feeds fed by Vance. At 56 days 
the litter weighed in at 471 pounds. 
This greatly exceeded the 320 Ib. 
minimum requirement for a Pro- 
duction Record litter. 

At 149 days, the 10 pigs weighed 
a total of 2,020 pounds—a ton litter 
in less than 5 months. 

Mr. Vance is a Fieldman for the 
“Hog Breeder” magazine. He has 


4 
an a 


had many years’ experience in rais- 
ing and showing pigs. He attributes 
his success principally to good man- 
agement, good breeding and good 
feeding practices. 

He is to be congratulated on his 
achievement over the years in pro- 
ducing champion hogs. 

Extra profits are in store for IIli- 
nois hog men when they follow the 
Blue Seal Swine Feeding system. 

See your Blue Seal Feed Sales- 
man for feeding suggestions. 


BLUE SEAL HOG FEEDS 


Blue Seal Hog Feeds are high in quality. They 
have the pound-producing ability to put faster 
and cheaper gains on your swine. Their use has 
helped thousands of Illinois hog feeders reduce 


Pig and Sow Supplement 


Contains 35% protein. Fed with farm grains to 
sows during the reproduction and nursing period 
and to pigs up to 75 Ibs. in weight. Pig and Sow 
Supplement will help you wean large, healthy lit- 
ters at a low cost per pig. 


Pig Meal 
A complete and balanced ration for creep-fed 
pigs. Contains 22% highest quality proteins. Con- 
tains the energy, minerals and vitamins needed 
in the critical growing period of young pigs. 


their cost of production and increase their profits 
from hogs. Blue Seal Feed starts the pigs out 
right—and keeps them gaining at a rapid pace 
to market weight. 


Hog Supplement 
For feeding gréwing-fattening hogs from 75 Ibs. 
to market weight in drylot. When fed with farm 
grains maximum production at high profits over 
feed costs is assured. Hog Supplement contains 
40%, highest quality protein. Available as meal 
or pellets. 


Pasture Supplement 
Will give low production costs on good pasture. 
Contains 42%, protein. When self-fed with farm 
grains forms the ideal pasture feeding program. 
Pigs make faster and more economical gains. 


Ath your Blue Seal or Service Brand Salesman 


These feeds are sold exclusively by 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


Affiliated with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 14) 


in community unit districts and high 
school districts. The law requires a 
minimum population figure of 2.000 
as one of the requirements for the estab- 
lishment of either a high school or a 
community unit, 

9. “Where non-high territory in 

any county has been reduced to 

less than 10 per cent of the entire 
area of the county, the non-high 
school board and the county super- 
intendent of schools should allo- 
cate the territory to existing or 
new high school districts, subject 
to the approval of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Page 65. 

H.B. 1070 passed in 1949 provides 
that all non-high districts shall be abol- 
ished prior to July 1, 1953. 

10. “Legislation should be en- 

acted providing that in all in- 

stances where public transporta- 
tion is not available, elementary 
pupils living more than two miles 
from school, and all high school 


pupils living more than three miles 

from school should be transported 

at district and state expense.” Page 

30. 

After non-high territory is abolished 
high school pupils shall be transported 
if no high school is established in such 
territory that was formerly non-high. 
No new high school can be established 
there if its population base is smaller 
than 2.000. 

11. “The closing of some schools 

and the transporting of the pupils 

to a neighboring district is an 
emergency and temporary arrange- 
ment. More permanent arrange- 

ments must be made.” Page 54. 

H.B. 1071 passed in 1949 provides 
that any school district that failed to 
maintain a public school for two con- 
secutive years after June 30. 1949 shall 
he dissolved and attached to adjoining 
districts. : 

12. “Under the present law pro- 

viding for ‘Community Consoli- 

dated Districts’, in cases where the 
reorganization involves both in- 
corporated and unincorporated 
areas, separate votes are required 
in each area and the organization 
of the new larger district can pro- 
ceed only if the votes are favorable 


in both areas.” Page 58. 

Both the School Survey Act of 1945 
and the Community Unit Act of 1947 
provide for a separate vote in rural and 
urban territories. 

13. “Teachers and teaching, es- 

pecially in the rural elementary 

schools, should be much more 
carefully supervised. Each county 
should have from one to three 
rural school supervisors.” Page 

62-63. 

Legislation adopted in 1945 provides 
for the appointment by the county 
superintendent of schools of one rural 
school supervisor in each county. Ir 
view of the rather rapid and widespreac 
progress of reorganization, many of 
these supervisors are no longer needed 
and their jobs may be discontinued. 

14. “Every effort should be made 

to secure and retain the very best 

of teachers for rural _ schools. 

Teachers’ salaries should be in- 

creased substantially.” Page 63. 

Increased state aid has enabled al) 
districts to pay better salaries, which 
over a period of years should attract 
and retain better teacher talent and en- 
able many teachers now on the job 


{Continued on page 34) 


Hog cholera gets a bumper crop 
of unvaccinated pigs every year 


from farmers who take a chance. 


For a ‘few cents a head you can 
get the world’s best protection for 
your investment — 

It's 
available at all times at your Farm 


Bureau. 
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CORD 


Produces a Ton 
Litter of Breeding 
Stock in 149 
Days! 


Purebred Duroc-Jersey swine 
breeder Sherman A. Vance and 
sons, of Carthage, Illinois, have 
achieved an outstanding record 
with Blue Seal Swine Feeds. 

They produced a ton litter of 
breeding stock in 149 days. 

On March 23, a litter of 12 pigs 
was farrdwed by one of Vance’s 
purebred Duroc sows. Ten pigs 
were saved and raised. 

The litter was shown at the re- 
cent Illinois State Fair and placed 
high in the judging against stiff 
competition. The pigs were sold 
at auction the same evening for 
$1,600.00. 


TLUNOIS FARM SUPPLY CO: ; 
cic CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 5.22: 
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From the very beginning, the pigs 
did well on their ration of Blue Seal 
Swmhe Supplement, farm grains and 
other feeds fed by Vance. At 56 days 
the litter weighed in at 471 pounds. 
This greatly exceeded the 320 lb. 
minimum requirement for a Pro- 
duction Record litter. 

At 149 days, the 10 pigs weighed 
a total of 2,020 pounds—a ton litter 
in less than 5 months. 

Mr. Vance is a Fieldman for the 
“Hog Breeder” magazine. He has 


had many years’ experience in rais- 
ing and showing pigs. He attributes 
his success principally to good man- 
agement, good breeding and good 
feeding practices. 

He is to be congratulated on his 
achievement over the years in pro- 
ducing champion hogs. 

Extra profits are in store for IIli- 
nois hog men when they follow the 
Blue Seal Swine Feeding system. 

See your Blue Seal Feed Sales- 
man for feeding suggestions. 


BLUE SEAL HOG FEEDS 


Blue Seal Hog Feeds are high in quality. They 
have the pound-producing ability to put faster 
and cheaper gains on your swine, Their use has 
helped thousands of Illinois hog feeders reduce 


Pig and Sow Supplement 


Contains 35% protein. Fed with farm grains to 
sows during the reproduction and nursing period 
and to pigs up to 75 Ibs. in weight. Pig and Sow 
Supplement will help you wean large, healthy lit- 
ters at a low cost per pig. 


Pig Meal 


A complete and balanced ration for creep-fed 
pigs. Contains 22% highest quality proteins. Con- 
tains the energy, minerals and vitamins needed 
in the critical growing period of young pigs. 


their cost of production and increase their profits 
from hogs. Blue Seal Feed starts the pigs out 
right—and keeps them gaining at a rapid pace 
to market weight. 


Hog Supplement 
For feeding growing-fattening hogs from 75 Ibs 
to market weight in drylot. When fed with farm 
grains maximum production at high profits over 
feed costs is assured. Hog Supplement contains 
40% highest quality protein. Available as meal 
or pellets. 


Pasture Supplement 


Will give low production costs on good pasture 
Contains 42% protein. When self-fed with farm 
grains forms the ideal pasture feeding program. 
Pigs make faster and more economical gains. 


Ash your Blue Seal or Service Brand Salesman 
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NEWS oa VIEWS 


Illinois Farmers Tour Europe 


English Folks Say Visitors Don't Look Like Farmers. Think That 


They Resemble Movie Stars. 


HE 50 Illinois farm men and wom- 

en who went on a six-week tour of 

north western Europe created quite 

a stir in the nation’s press because 

of the good impression they made 
on the people of England. 

The tour was under the guidance of 
Dr. D. E. Lindstrom of the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture and 
was offered primarily for Illinois rural 
chorus, music, drama, and folk arts 
participants and their friends. 

The tour left Chicago the middle of 
August and was scheduled for one 
week in England, one week in Denmark, 
and one week in Sweden. The Illinois 
folks visited model and typical farms, 
chatted with agricultural officials and 
farmers, and attended and put on con- 
certs, festivals, and folk dances. 

Here is what The Associated Press 
story from Little Gaddesen, England, 
said about the visit of the Illinois farm- 
ers there: 

Fifty Illinois farmers here to study 
English country life are drawing a 
lot of study from the English. 

Their business suits and _ general 
grooming don’t fit the English idea of 
straw-chewing, overalled hayseeds. They 
have caused a bigger stir than a whole 
brood of three-legged chicks. 


"A Lot of Clark Gables." 


“T’ve never seen any farmers like 
these,” chuckled Steve Oakins, 70-year- 
old retired village postmaster. “A lot 
of Clark Gables, that’s what they are.” 

Margaret Somersby chimed in: “They 
all look like film stars.” 

“Sure, I guess we guys on the land 
like our clothes to fit well,” laughed 
Fred Zimmerman, a sun-tanned, 200- 
pound farmer from San Jose, III. 

His outfit included a nylon shirt with 
socks to match, a blue silk tie with red 
squares and yellow ships sailing all 
over it, a gold ring and a gold tiepin. 

The Americans, on a five-week tour 
of Europe, pitched into an old-fashioned 
farmers’ feed in the lamplit school hall 
—homemade sausage rolls, jam tarts, 
tomato juice, beer and cider. 

Later, it was just like a county fair 
back home. There were American 
square dances and the British version, 
called the Roger de Coverley. Mrs. 
Mary Milligan of Urbana, Ill., led a 
song fest. 

Ralph Allen who farms 200 acres at 
Delavan, Ill., said, “Already we are 
finding out your farming problems— 
Shortage of labor, of food for your 
workers and of land suitable for cultiva- 
tion.” 

“T have a 640-acre farm back home,” 


NEAT FELT BAG 


Big but not bulky that's the stylish handbag. 

You can make this one in beautiful new felt 

colors. For free instructions enclose a self- 

addressed stamped envelope to Women’s 

Editor, The Record, Illinois Agricultural As- 

sociation, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Hlinois. 


broke in Mrs. Laura Barbick, “and I 
run it with four men. Over here I was 
shown a farm of the same size which 
took 13 men to run it, but I guess that 
we are helped back home by having so 
much machinery.” 


Lightning rods protect buildings only 
when the connections and ground wires are 
in good order, say University of Illinois 
agricultural engineers. 


Left: Patricia Hoehn, Mason county, 
gets her Ayrshire calf ready for the 
4-H contests at the Illinois State Fair. 
Right: A clown band invades the IAA- 
Farm Bureau courtesy tent during the 
Illinois State Fair in Springfield. 
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PICTURE 
ARRANGEMENT 


Four large floral 
prints and four small- 
er fruit prints artisti- 
cally grouped above 
the couch make an 
attractive arrange- 
ment. A large framed 
mirror above the cre- 
denza Is a good con- 
trast for the wall- 
paper and adds depth 
to the room. 


Draperies For Your Home 
New Leaflet from University of Illinois Tells How To Make Best 


Use of Shades and Draperies. 


rPHe attractiveness of your home de- 
pends largely on the way you treat 
the windows. What shades or draperies 
you choose and how you use them calls 
for thought and planning, says Miss 
Dorothy Iwig, home furnishings special- 
ist, University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 

Before you decide on the treatment, 
study the situation thoroughly. What 
effect do you wish to accomplish? What 
do you want the windows to do for your 
home—outside and inside? Shades, 
draperies, and other devices can pro- 
vide privacy, hide ugly views, regulate 
light, soften the lines in the wood trim, 
and even correct windows that are 
badly proportioned. It depends how 
they are used. 

The best window treatment depends, 
first of all, on the size, shape and ar- 
rangement of the windows. If the win- 
dow is very narrow, it may be necessary 
to leave every bit of it unobstructed in 
order to provide sunlight and a feeling 
of spaciousness. If the span of glass 
is so large that the room lacks a friendly 
atmosphere, you'll want to make it 
look smaller. 

There is also the problem of height 
to consider. Is there a pleasing relation 
between the height of the window and 
the height of the ceiling? Or is the 
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Write For A Copy. 


window so short that it appears chopped 
off, or so tall that it appears lanky? 

The University of [Illinois leaflet, 
“Window Treatment,” will help you 
solve window problems. Ask your 
county home adviser for a copy, or 
write to University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, Urbana, IIlinois. 


_ About 18 per cent of the nation’s popula- 

tion is now in rural areas, whereas 95 per 
cent of the population was rural 150 years 
ago. 


Average vitamin A value of creamery 
butter produced in the U. S. is more than 
15,000 International Units per pound. 


INFORMAL SETTING 


Burlap substitutes for 
linen in this plaid-em- 
broidered place mat. The 
oblong piece of burlap is 
fringed and worked with 
running herringbone 
stitches in red, green, 
and blue. For free in- 
structions send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped enve- 
lope to Women's Editor, 
The Record, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Mlinois. 


Studies Health Plans 
S': CLAIR county got off with their 


fall program with a series of six 
district meetings in September at which 
Miss Marjorie Tabor of Collinsville, di- 
rector of home economics extension ac- 
tivities in the county, discussed “The 
Pro and Cons of the Proposed Federal 
Compulsory Health Insurance Pro- 
gram,” and Mrs. Norman Stites, presi- 
dent of Caseville, and Mrs. Henry Dietz. 
vice president of Mascoutah reported 
on the state citizenship and legislative 
conference held during the summer at 
Jacksonville. 

A sewing machine attachment clinic 
at Belleville is scheduled for Oct. 21, 
and a sewing machine clinic for Nov. 
7. A bus trip to Pere Marquette park 
was scheduled for Sept. 29 and to the 
4-H Memorial Camp at Monticello on 
Oct. 8. 


Better Silks Back 


Silks are back again with better dyes, 
more elegance and beauty than last 
year. Most silks are printed for spring 
sewing but there are some solid colors 
in crepes, shantungs and taffetas. More 
and more synthetic fabrics are appear- 
ing with special properties of sheerness, 
long wear, crush resistance, flame re- 
sistance and many other helpful fea- 
tures. 


Soybean straw that is plowed under will 
just about maintain the organic matter and 
the nitrogen content of the soil. 


Illinois Farmers Tour Europe 


English Folks Say Visitors Don't Look Like Farmers. 


They Resemble Movie Stars. 


HE 50 Illinois farm men and wom- 

en who went on a six-week tour of 

north western Europe created quite 

a stir in the nation’s press because 

of the good impression they made 
on the people of England. 

The tour was under the guidance of 
Dr. D. FE. Lindstrom of the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture and 
was offered primarily for Illinois rural 
chorus. music. drama. and folk arts 
participants and their friends. 

The tour left Chicago the middle of 
August and was scheduled for one 
week in England, one week in Denmark. 
and one week in Sweden. The Illinois 
folks visited model and typical farms. 
chatted with agricultural officials and 
farmers. and attended and put on con- 
certs. festivals. and folk dances. 

Here is what The Associated Press 
story from Little Gaddesen, England. 
said about the visit of the I]linois farm- 
ers there: 

Fifty Illinois farmers here to study 
English country life are drawing a 
lot of study from the English. 


Their business suits and general 


erooming don’t fit the English idea of 
straw-chewing. overalled havseeds. They 
have caused a bigger stir than a whole 
brood of three-legged chicks. 
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Think That 
"A Lot of Clark Gables.” 


“I've never seen any farmers like 
these.” chuckled Steve Oakins, 70-year- 
old retired village postmaster. “A lot 
of Clark Gables. that’s what they are.” 

Margaret Somersby chimed in: “They 
all look like film stars.” 

“Sure, I guess we guys on the land 
like our clothes to fit well,” laughed 
Fred Zimmerman, a sun-tanned. 200- 
pound farmer from San Jose. III. 

His outfit included a nylon shirt with 
socks to match, a blue silk tie with red 
squares and yellow ships sailing all 
over it. a gold ring and a gold tiepin. 

The Americans. on a five-week tour 
of Europe. pitched into an old-fashioned 
farmers’ feed in the lamplit school hall 
—homemade sausage rolls. jam tarts. 
tomato juice. beer and cider. 

Later. it was just like a county fair 
back home. There were American 
square dances and the British version, 
called the Roger de Coverley. Mrs. 
Mary Milligan of Urbana. IIl., led a 
sone fest. 

Ralph Allen who farms 200 acres at 
Delavan. IIl.. said. “Already we are 
finding out your farming problems— 
Shortage of labor. of food for your 
workers and of land suitable for cultiva- 
tion.” 

“T have a 610-acre farm back home.” 


NEAT FELT BAG 


Big but not bulky that's the stylish handbag. 

You can make this one in beautiful new felt 

colors. For free instructions enclose a self- 

addressed stamped envelope to Women's 

Editor, The Record, Illinois Agricultural As- 

sociation, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Ilinois. 


broke in Mrs. Laura Barbick, “and I 
run it with four men. Over here I was 
shown a farm of the same size which 
took 13 men to run it, but I guess that 
we are helped back home by having so 
much machinery.” 


Lightning rods protect buildings only 
when the connections and ground wires are 
in good order, say University of Illinois 
agricultural engineers. 


Left: Patricia Hoehn, Mason county, 
gets her Ayrshire calf ready for the 
4-H contests at the Illinois State Fair. 
Right: A clown band invades the IAA- 
Farm Bureau courtesy tent during the 
Ilinois State Fair in Springfield. 
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PICTURE 
ARRANGEMENT 


Four large floral 
prints and four small- 
er fruit prints artisti- 
cally grouped above 
the couch make an 
attractive arrange- 
ment. A large framed 
mirror above the cre- 
denza is a good con- 
trast for the wall- 
paper and adds depth 
to the room. 


Draperies For Your Home 


New Leaflet from University of Illinois Tells How To Make Best 


Use of Shades and Draperies. 


f hive attractiveness of your home de- 
pends largely on the way you treat 
the windows. What shades or draperies 
you choose and how you use them calls 
for thought and planning, says Miss 
Dorothy Iwig, home furnishings special- 
ist, University of Illinois College of 
Acriculture. 

Before you decide on the treatment. 
study the situation thoroughly. What 
effect do you wish to accomplish? What 
do you want the windows to do for your 
home—outside and inside? Shades, 
draperies. and other devices can pro- 
vide privaey. hide ugly views. regulate 
light. soften the lines in the wood trim, 
and even correct windows that are 
badly proportioned. It depends how 
they are used. 

The best window treatment depends, 
first of all, on the size, shape and ar- 
rangement of the windows. If the win- 
dow is very narrow. it may he necessary 
to leave every bit of it unobstructed in 
order to provide sunlight and a feeling 
f spaciousness. If the span of glass 
is so large that the room lacks a friendly 
atmosphere, youll want to make it 
look smaller. 

There is also the problem of height 
to consider. Is there a pleasing relation 
between the height of the window and 
the height of the ceiling? Or is the 
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window so short that it appears chopped 
off. or so tall that it appears lanky? 

The University of Illinois leaflet. 
“Window Treatment.” will help you 
solve window problems. Ask your 
county home adviser for a copy. or 
write to University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois. 


About 18 per cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion is now in rural areas, whereas 95 per 
cent of the population was rural 150 years 
ago. 

Average vitamin A value of creamery 
butter produced in the U. S. is more than 
15,000 International Units per pound. 


INFORMAL SETTING 


Burlap substitutes for 
linen in this plaid-em- 
broidered place mat. The 
oblong piece of burlap is 
fringed and worked with 
running herringbone 
stitches in red, green, 
and blue. For free in- 
structions send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped enve- 
lope to Women's Editor, 
The Record, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Minois. 


St. Clair County 
Studies Health Plans 


T. CLAIR county got off with their 

fall program with a series of six 
district meetings in September at which 
Miss Marjorie Tabor of Collinsville. di- 
rector of home economics extension ac- 
tivities in the county. discussed “The 
Pro and Cons of the Proposed Federal 
Compulsory Health Insurance Pro 
eram. and Mrs. Norman Stites. presi- 
dent of Caseville. and Mrs. Henry Dietz. 
vice president of Mascoutah reported 
on the state citizenship and legislative 
conference held during the summer at 
Jacksonville. 

A sewing machine attachment clinic 
at Belleville is scheduled for Oct. 21. 
and a sewing machine clinic for Nov. 
7. A bus trip to Pere Marquette park 
was scheduled for Sept. 29 and to the 
1-H Memorial Camp at Monticello on 
Oct. S. 


Better Silks Back 


Silks are back again with better dyes, 
more clegance and beauty than last 
iks are printed for spring 
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Festival Results 


(Continued from page 28) 


CHECKERS 


lst, Glenn Schall, Macon; 2nd, 
Shelby; 3rd, Wm. Goff, Sangamon. 


CLOCK GOLF 

Open Class Men’s Singles — Ist, Howard Elliott, 
DeKalb; 2nd, Bob Tuchel, Champaign; 3rd, Bob 
Sommers, Champaign. 

Open Class Women's Singles — Ist, Mrs. Charles 
Minor, Champaign; 2nd, Mrs. Doris Bickers, 
Henry; 3rd, . Pete Sanders, Bond. 

Mixed Doubles — Ist, Jeanette Wilson, Bill 
Hanks, Champaign; 2nd, Sue Sykes, Clayton 
Cobb, Whiteside; 3rd, Doris Bickers, Henry — 
Wayne Dolk, Henry. 


DART THROWING 
Men's Singles — Ist, Howard Trone, Schuyler; 
2nd, George Bauer, Bond; 3rd, M. Garbelman, 


DeKalb, 
Women’s Singles — Ist, Mrs. Charles Rhoden, 
Ruby Van Artsdale, DeKalb; 


Edgar; 2nd, Mrs. 

3rd, Mrs. Nellie ems Bond. 

Mixed Doubles — Ist, Ruby Van Artsdale, M. 
Garbleman, DeKalb; 2nd, Cerce Bauer, Nellie 
gree. Bond; 3rd, Doris Bickers, Ray Johnson, 
enry. 


John Steele, 


FOLK FESTIVAL — 
Only those with A ratings listed. 


Rural Youth Square Dance — Henry, St. Clair, 
Adams, Fayette, Rock Island, Sangamon, La- 
Salle, and Bureau. 

Open Class Square Dance — Henry, LaSalle, 
Champaign, and Coles. 

4H uare Dance — Effingham County. 
Square Dance Bands — LaSalle, and Douglas. 
Square Dance Callers — R Alderson, Will; 
Ray Leach, LaSalle; George gy st Bond; Don 
McClay, Kane; Bill Grammet, Clair; Anthony 
Droster, Whiteside; and John ates Will. 

Stunt and Skit — Whiteside County, (Skit). 
Vocal Features — Barber Shop Quartette, 
Iroquois. 

Adult Vocal Group — Sharp Trio, Iroquois; Trio, 
Carroll. 


HOG CALLING 
Ist, Gale Yocum, Adams; 2nd; Mrs. William Goft, 
Sangamon; 3rd, John Stanley, Edgar. 


HORSESHOES 


Men’s Singles — Ist, Earl Bomke, Sangamon; 2nd, 
ieee Long, Whiteside; 3rd, Alfred erry, Grun- 


a Singles —. lst, Mrs. Ruby Van Artsdale, 
DeKalb; 2nd, Mrs. Dan McFarland, Adams; 3rd, 
Mrs. Roscoe Smith, Kane. 

Women’s Doubles — Ist, Mrs. H. J. Eikhorst, Mrs. 
J. H. Irle, Champaign; 2nd, Mary Lewis, Mrs. 
Virginia Dierking, DeKalb; 3rd, D. Holder, 
JoAnn Nice, Rock Island. 


RIFLE SHOOTING 
Men’‘s Singles — Ist, Paul Norfleet, Morgan; 2nd, 
Wilbur Withrow, Sangamon; 3rd, Robert Baird, 


Champaign. 

Women’s Singles — Ist, Mrs. Holman Robbins. 
Morgan; 2nd, Mrs. Virginia Baird, Champaign; 
3rd, Mrs. Robert Foster, Morgan. 

Men’s Teams — Ist, DeKalb; 2nd, Sangamon; 


3rd, Morgan. 


SKEET SHOOT 

Team — Ist, Crawford; 2nd, McLean; 3rd, Shelby; 
4th, Kankakee; 5th, an. 
Individual-Men — ‘Ist, Carl gre McLean; 
2nd, Lewis Hout, Crawford; 3rd —— 

an; 4th, George Potts, x Poomabge? Sth, 
Ford, Mason; 6th, Virl Welch, Shelby. 
Individual-Women — Ist, Carolyn *Solliflower, 
Crawford; 2nd, Evel Bittner, Grundy. 

Junior — Ist, Hugh ‘an Voorst, Kankakee; 2nd, 
SA Tietge, McLean; 3rd, Joe Marble, Vermilion. 
rother and Biother — ist U U. Tendick and J. E. 
Tendick, Logan; 2nd, and Elmer Dan- 
newitz, DeKalb; 3rd, ‘Havold. and Harvey John- 
son, Montgomery. 
usband and 

Colliflower, 
Father and So: 


le — Ist, Mr. and Mrs. Forrest 


. S. and R. J. Ford, 
Macon; 2nd, G. and H. Van Voorst, Kankakee; 
3rd, M. and J. — McLean. 

Two-Man Team st, Carl Cufuade and Geo: 
Potts, McLean; 2nd, Crawford; 3rd, Peoria; ath, 
Macon; 5th, Shelby: 6th, Logan. 

Old Timer-— Ist, Uriah Tendrick, Logan; 2nd, 
Orville Haugh, DeKalb. 


TABLE TENNIS 
Men’s Singles — Ist, Ed Dugan, Kane; 2nd, Dale 
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All County Softball 
Champions. DeKalb 
— Back row: J. 
Smiley, J. Mosher, L. 
Doner, J. Worden, D. 
Ritter, R. Challand, W. 
Tompkins, R. Will. 
Front: B. Stahl, J. 
Voss, B. Challand, A. 
Dannewitz, J. Bruenig, 
B. Anderson. DeKalb 
county won the title 
in '40, '41, '46, '47, 
and '48. 


Top crackshot in the men's rifle shoot was 
Paul Norfleet, Morgan county. 


Woodworth, Wonheside; Rae. Lloyd Marcott, ppond. 
Women’s Singles — orcs Sommers, Honey: 
2nd, Pat Staser, Clay; “ag Jean Neese, DeKal 

Mixed Doubles — Ist, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Dugan, 
Kane; 2nd, Jean Neese and Kenneth Cook, 
DeKalb; 3rd, Eleanor Kopelman, Bill Krapf, Will. 


TENNIS 


Ist, Eugene Mills, Vermilion; 2nd, Harland 
Hoffman, Will; 3rd, Charles Lawrence, Vermilion. 


TUG O’ WAR 
Ist, Whiteside; 2nd, @lark; 3rd, Pike. 


VOLLEY BALL 
Ist, Will; 2nd, Mason; 3rd, Champaign. 


WOODCHOPPING 
lst, Granville Hodson, Shelby; 2nd, _ Clifford 
Rauch, Clay; 3rd, Duane Voreis, DeKalb. 


Farm Bureau Members, 
35 years and over 
Softball Champions. 
Peoria — Back row: 
D. Miller, B. McClug- 
age, L. Crouch, L. Cap- 
ron, H. Greenfield. 
Front: A. Whitaker, L. 
Coyle, M. Greenfield, 
P. Wagner. Nof in 
picture: L. Hoffman, H. 
Doubet. Peoria county 
won the title in '37. 


School Report 


(Continued from page 30) 


and previously handicapped by fiman- 
cial difficulties to take refresher courses. 
15. “Two-teacher schools have a 


marked educational advantage 
over one-teacher schools. Likewise 
eight-room schools, with an appro- 
priate building, etc., have some 
substantial advantages over smaller 
schools, and are preferred by many 
educators and by a substantial 
number of farm people.” Page 

63. 

The fact that the number of school 
districts, by far the greater percentage 
of which are one-room school districts, 
have decreased during the past four 
years by approximately 6,000 and been 
replaced by larger districts is indica- 
tion enough that legislation has suc- 
cessfully brought much of the above 
IAA recommendation to realization. 

It is remarkable that the school 
legislation during this period has in the 
main so closely reflected the policy of 
the IAA as expressed in the IAA School 
Report of 1944. The 34 farmer mem- 
bers of the IAA School Committee 
should be commended for their ability 
to visualize so clearly the needs of Il- 
linois schools and to recommend such 
widely approved steps designed to bring 
about reorganization. 
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Magic Power-packed 


| BLUE CIRCLE 
BATTERY 


NOW A COMPLETE LINE OF 


)) BATTERIES FOR ALL TRACTORS, TRUCKS 
by fman- | AND CARS, AVAILABLE IN CHOICE OF 


-r courses 


have a * @ AMPERE-HOUR OUTPUT. 
vantage a 
ikewise | © CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: 
| appro- Plates full height and full thickness PASSENGER CARS 
Satie Power packed with high-grade active materials The new Blue Circle line of batteries makes available a battery to fit every 
Valve seal liquid level control motorist’s need. This new line provides a selection of multiple plates-per-cell 
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Ask to see the new Blue Circle Batteries 


BLUE CIRCLE BATTERIES ARE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY i 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Festival Results 


(Continued from page 28) 


CHECKERS 


Macon: 2 
“Goff, Sang 


CLOCK GOLF 


ore Class Men’ s pace — Ist 


DART SAROWING 


Men's hare ied — lst 


oT: 


Women’s _niogirs 


Wi 


Mixed Doubles 


FOLK FESTIVAL — 
Only those with A nines usted. 


Bur ral Youth  aqaare. Dance Henry 


Open Class 


tt 


Square Dance 


4-H Squere Dance 
Square Dance Bands 


Square Dance Callers 
Stunt and Skit | nty 
Vocal Features Barber Shop ¢€ 


Adult Vocal Group Sharp Tr Iroquois; Tric 


HOG CALLING _ 


HORSESHOES 


Men's Singles 


Women’s Singles Ist, Mr 


Women’s Doubles 


RIFLE aOOTIN 


Men’ s esc ri orscal Ist t 


Women’s ‘Singles — 
WMacaan a hake 


ui Teams 


Team - 


_SKEET SHOOT 


Individual- Men 
t 


Husband and Wite ; 
wer, Crawford 

Felker and Son — Ist, J. S. and R. J. Ford 

Macon; 2nd, G. and H Van Voorst, Kankakee; 

3rd, M and J. Tietge, M AcLean 

Two-Man Team — Ist, Carl Cufuade and George 

Potts, McLean; 2nd, Crawfor a 3rd, Peoria; 4th, 

Macon: Sth, St y; 6th, Logan 

Old Timer~ _ Tst Urich Tendrick, Logan; 2nd, 


Orville Haugh, De 


TABLE TENNIS 


Men’s Singles — Ist, Ed Dugan, Kane; 


2nd, Dale 


34 


All County Softball 
Champions. DeKalb 
— Back row: J. 


Smiley, J. Mosher, L. 
Doner, J. Worden, D. 
Ritter, R. Challand, W. 
Tompkins, R. Will. 
Front: B. Stahl, J. 
Voss, B. Challand, A. 
Dannewitz, J. Bruenig, 
B. Anderson. DeKalb 
county won the title 
in '40, '41, '46, '47, 
and '48. 


Top crackshot in the men’s rifle shoot was 
Paul Norfleet, Morgan county. 


Wood th W 


Women's s "Singles 


Pha tat 


lion; 2nd 
Lawrence, 


WAR 
Clark; 3rd, Pike 


Harland 
Vermilion 


TUG O’ 


lst, Whiteside; 2nd, 


VOLLEY BALL 


Ist, Will; 2nd, Mason; 3rd, Champaign 


WOODCHOPPING 
lst, Granville Hodson, Shelby; 2nd, Clifford 
Rauch, Clay; 3rd, Duane Voreis, DeKalb. 


Farm Bureau Members, 
35 years and over 
Softball Champions. 
Peoria — Back row: 
D. Miller, B. McClug- 
age, L. Crouch, L. Cap- 
ron, H. Greenfield. 
Front: A. Whitaker, L. 
Coyle, M. Greenfield, 
P. Wagner. Not in 
picture: L. Hoffman, H. 
Doubet. Peoria county 
won the title in '37. 


on 


School Report . 


BATTEI 
AND < 
AMPEI 


m page 590) 


and previously handicapped by fiman- 
cial difficulties to take refresher courses. 

15. “Two-teacher schools have a 

marked educational advantage 

over one-teacher schools. Likewise o Cc 

eight-room schools, with an appro- 

priate building, etc., have some 

substantial advantages over smaller 

schools, and are preferred by many 

educators and by a_ substantial 

number of farm people.” Page 

63. > C 

The fact that the number of school 
districts. by far the greater percentage 
of which are one-room school districts, 
have decreased during the past four 
years by approximately 6,000 and been 
replaced by larger districts is indica- 
tion enough that legislation has suc- 
cessfully brought much of the above 
IAA recommendation to realization. | 

It is remarkable that the school 
legislation during this period has in the | 
main so closely reflected the policy of 
the IAA as expressed in the IAA School | 
Report of 1944. The 34 farmer mem- 
bers of the IAA School Committee 
should be commended for their ability 
to visualize so clearly the needs of II- TR 
linois schools and to recommend such 
widely approved steps designed to bring 
about reorganization. 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 
BATTERIES FOR ALL TRACTORS, TRUCKS 
AND CARS, AVAILABLE IN CHOICE OF 
AMPERE-HOUR OUTPUT. 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: 


Plates full height and full thickness 
Power packed with high-grade active materials 


Valve seal liquid level control 


Lead seal post construction 
Experienced workmanship 


CASE CONSTRUCTION 


Modern design 


Resistance to electrolyte absorption 


Greater strength and durability 


FIBRE GLASS INSULATION 


Quicker starts in cold weather 


More power 


Positive protection against 
Longer life for plates 


GUARANTEED 


Guaranteed long service life 


“shorts” 


Ask to see the new Blue Circle Batteries 


PASSENGER CARS 


The new Blue Circle line of batteries makes available a battery to fit every 
motorist’s need. This new line provides a selection of multiple plates-per-cell 
construction that is best suited to the service need in very car. This selection 
also provides a battery within the range of every pocketbook. 

The new Blue Circle line of batteries includes a selection of sturdy commer- 
cial truck batteries to fit the need of the light farm pickup or the heavy duty 
grain and livestock truck. 


Practically all modern tractors are equipped with self starter, lights, and 
other electrical equipment. Because of the extreme heat and severe shock 
that tractor batteries are subjected to, this power unit must be carefully 
constructed. These factors were taken into consideration in building Blue 
Circle batteries for farm tractors. There is a size and capacity available for 
all popular makes of tractor. 


University of. Ill. “isriry 
Urbana, Ill. = 
NL-—6-—31-P 


Small fry with big ideas, that’s you, 
Jimmy. Headed west, are you? (As far 
west as the pasture gate, and then you'll 
begin to miss Mother’s ginger cookies, 
apple pies.) Wait till you’re a little older; 


then nothing could tear you away from the 


best life in the world. 


AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION — 


AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 


AGRICULTURAL - ASSOCIATION 


STATE FARM BUREAU PUBLICATION NOVEMBER -1949- 


You and every other Farm Bureau member are a better risk & Your Insurance 


for auto insurance than the average policy holder. That makes Benefits 
YOU a statistic, but a good, healthy, LIVE one! Your safer driv- i Gre Pung 
ing habits are paying off with Country Mutual Casualty Compa- fy ix TOO! 
ny’s lower rates to Farm Bureau members. ‘ 7 

Drive CAREFULLY, and continue to take advantage of being l { 
a “live” statistic, a better risk. Check with the Country Mutual 
Casualty representative at your Farm Bureau office to be sure 
you're fully protected at these low cost insurance rates. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Number 11 
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Unanswered Questions 


By Charles B. Shuman 


President, Illinois Agricultural Association 
FEW MONTHS ago many people, in advocating 


abundant production, said that agriculture’s prob- 

lem was not one of surplus but rather of under 

consumption. Today consumers are using farm 
products at near-record levels. Yet we are faced with 
dangerous accumulations of practically every major 
crop. Corn, wheat, cotton, hogs, po- 
tatoes, eggs, apples, citrus fruit, 
vegetables — these and many others 
are in trouble. Where are the folks 
who predicted that population 
growth had caught up with our pro- 
ductive capacity and that the days of 
surpluses were over? 

This complex puzzle seems to have 
no easy solution. Government stor- 
age programs only postpone the day 
of reckoning — crops produced must 
be either used or become a burden- 
some surplus. Prospects are not good for any great in- 
crease in consumption at home or abroad. As distasteful 
as it is to farmers, reduced production now seems to be 
the only alternative. The recent debate in Congress was 
not concerned with whether there should be a farm pro- 
gram but rather how much responsibility government 
should assume in maintaining prices and controlling 
production. After reading several of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan’s addresses as presented to labor groups 
it might be interesting to ask a few unanswered questions. 


CAN ILLINOIS FARMERS be classified solely as 
laborers or are they also business men? Are we inter- 
ested in a political union with organized labor? If, un- 
der the Brannan plan, the price of wheat were reduced to 
10 cents per bushel would city consumers be satisfied 
with a one cent reduction in the price of a loaf of bread, 
or would they demand that government take over all 
processing and distribution to secure further price cuts? 
After becoming accustomed to low food prices would the 
public again be willing to pay a fair price if the scheme 
should fail or be abandoned because of increased taxes? 
Would labor groups who support the Brannan plan be 
willing to accept lower wages in a free labor market and 
depend upon the federal government for a subsidy to 
bring them up to a living wage? 

WOULD SECRETARY BRANNAN’S guaranteed high 
income plan encourage efficiency in agriculture? Who 
would decide which farmers were to be retired and who 
would approve their replacements? What would be the 
effect on land prices of a rush into agriculture by those 
desiring a government assured income? If increased 
taxation is necessary to assure high level agricultural 
income, would not consumer groups feel justified in de- 
manding that farm income in excess of the support level 
be recovered through special taxes on farmers? Finally, 
will taxpayers be willing to add extra billions to their 
present heavy tax load? 


IF THESE QUESTIONS seem complicated and confus- 
ing it may indicate that Secretary Brannan’s plan is not 
as simple as it has been portrayed. What is the answer 
to our dilemma? It will pay you to attend the annual 
meeting of your state organization in Chicago Nov. 14-17. 
Perhaps you can help us find an answer. 


Charles B. Shuman 


The 
Dilemma 


of 
Farm 
Surpluses 


IKE the Sword of Damocles which 
hung over a king’s head sus- 
pended by a single thread, a great 
sword is poised over the heads of 
American farmers. It is labeled 

“surplus.” 

What are farmers going to do about 
it? Yes, farmers. Not bureaucrats. 
Your state Farm Bureau leaders want 
to know what YOU think. You will 
have a chance to tell them at the IIlinois 
Agricultural Association annual meeting 
to be held Nov. 14, 15, 16, and 17 at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

Your Farm Bureau leaders are faced 
with a dilemma. It is the problem of 
surplus. Surplus corn, surplus hogs, 
surplus wheat, surplus cattle, surplus 
fruits, and vegetables. If farmers don’t 
decide what they want done, bureau- 
crats will. 

Already a half dozen farm plans are 
on the fire. . . . the Brannan plan, the 
Anderson plan, the Aiken plan. What 
effect will all these plans have on IIli- 
nois farmers? What is going to happen 
to the prices of grain and livestock in 
1950? What are the answers? Come 
to the annual meeting in Chicago this 


4 


month. Perhaps you can find out. 

You will hear discussions of national 
issues by prominent speakers, talks on 
specific farm problems and discussions 
of programs and projects being spon- 
sored by the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 

Two of the principal speakers will be 
Illinois’ Governor Adlai Stevenson and 
Romeo Short, vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
former president of the Arkansas Farm 
Bureau. Gov. Stevenson will address a 
general session Wednesday evening. 
Short will speak Thursday morning. 

More than 5,000 farmers are expected 
for the four-day sessions which will 
review the year’s activities of the IAA 
and its affiliated companies. Their 
financial reports will be presented by 
company managers and a summary of 
the year’s progress will be made in the 
president’s annual address by Charles 
B. Shuman. 

An example of the projects that will 
come up for discussion and approval is 
the IAA Road Study Committee Report. 
This. report was made recently by the 
IAA Road Study Committee. It points 


the 
ANSWER? | 


You May Find Out by Attending Your IAA 
Annual Meeting in Chicago, November 14-17 


out the defects in the Illinois road sys- 
tem and recommends what should be 
done about it. 


The same high class program of en- . 


tertainment as last year is being planned 
for the Tuesday night session by Roy P. 
Johnson, IAA director of special serv- 
ices. This year two performances of 
the entertainment will be given—one 
starting at 6:30 p.m. and the other at 
8:30 p.m. Voting delegates will attend 
the second show. Tickets will be used 
for admission to each performance and 
Johnson advises everyone to be sure to 
obtain tickets, when he registers, to the 
performance he plans to attend. 

The first two days of the annual 
meeting will be devoted to conferences, 
Rural Youth activities, and the annual 
meetings of the IAA-affiliated coopera- 
tives. The third and fourth days will 
be devoted to the general sessions of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and to conference meetings on subjects 
of importance to IIlinois farmers. 

Conferences will be held on national 
legislation, schools, roads, soils, market- 
ing, safety, and taxation. 

The closing hours of the convention 
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Monday, November 14 


A.M. 

10:00 President and Farm Advisers’ Confer- 
ence 

12:00 President and Farm Advisers’ Lunch- 
eon 

P.M. 

3:30 Presidents’ Conference 

4:00 Illinois Milk Producers’ Supply Com- 
pany 
Illinois Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion 

6:00 Illinois Producers’ Seed Company 
Caucuses 

6:30 Illinois Milk Producers’ Association 
Illinois Grain Corporation 

7:00 Illinois Agricultural Auditing Associa- 


tion 

Illinois Co-operative Locker 

Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Associa- 
tion 

Illinois Producers’ Seed Company 
Rural Youth 

Resolutions Committee 


Convention Speaker 


Gov. Adlai Stevenson 


will be devoted to the election of a pres- 
ident and a vice president and the elec- 
tion of half the membership of the IAA 
board of directors. 

Finals of the Rural Youth State Talk 
Fest and finals of the Rural Youth Safe 
Drivers’ contest will be held during the 
annual meeting. Winner of the Rural 
Youth Talk Fest will present his three- 
minute speech during a general session 
of the convention. The winner of the 
Talk Fest also will represent Illinois in 
the national Talk Fest to be held in 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


Illinois Agricultural Association 
Annual Meeting Program 


Tuesday, November 15 
AM. 


9:30 Resolutions Committee 
Illinois Agricultural Holding Company 
Rural Youth Talk Fest 
Illinois Wool Marketing Association 
Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Home Bureau Federation 
Illinois Farm Supply Company 
Country Mutual Fire Company 


P.M. 
1:00 Country Mutual Casualty Company 
Prairie Farms Creameries 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 
Illinois Grain Terminals 
Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion 
Rural Youth 
Illinois Farm Supply Company 
3:00 Country Life Insurance Co. 
6:30 Delegates Dinner 
Entertainment (Ist Show) 
8:30 Entertainment (2nd Show) 
8:30 Rural Youth Mixer 


Wednesday, November 16 


A.M. 
9:15 IAA Annual Meeting 
P.M. 
1:30 (a) Organization-Information Confer- 
ence 
(b) National Legislation 
(c) Schools 
(d) Roads 
(e) Soils 
(f) Marketing 
4:00 District Conferences and Caucuses 
6:00 Officers’ Dinner 
7:30 General Session 


Thursday, November 17 


A.M. 
9:15 General Session 
. : 7g Directors’ Luncheon 


1:15 General Session 


connection with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation annual convention in 
Chicago in December. More than 500 
Rural Youthers are expected to attend 
the youth sessions during The IAA an- 
nual meeting. 

Home Bureau Federation women will 
meet Tuesday morning in the Crystal 
room for their annual women’s confer- 
ence. 

Two companies which will be meeting 
at the IAA annual convention for the 
first time are Illinois Producers’ Seed 
Company and the recently organized 
Illinois Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Add Key Men to 
Terminals Staff 


WO key men have been added to 

the staff of Illinois Grain Terminals 
Company, the IAA-grain marketing 
affiliate. They are Albert E. Leger, 45, 
assistant to the manager (Sam Hassell), 
and Roger E. Sayre, 30, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of trucked grain at 


A. E. Leger R. E. Sayre 


the Irondale terminal elevator on Chi- 
cago’s south side. 


Leger comes from the Soy Flour As- 
sociation where he was president. Before 
going to Soy Flour he was employed 
as a marketing specialist by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in Chicago. 
He has had several years. experience 
buying and selling grain. 


Sayre was graduated from Loyola 
university in 1940. During summer 
vacations he worked part time at the 
Irondale elevator and performed the 
duties of spoutman, drierman, mill- 
wright’s assistant, and scaleman. He 
served overseas with the army during 
the war and was discharged as a first 
lieutenant. 


ILLINOIS LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
To Shareholders and Members of 
ILLINOIS LIVESTOCK PRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders and 
members of Illinois Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association will be held in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Monday, the 14th day of November, 
1949 at 4:00 o'clock P.M., to receive 
and act upon the reports of the officers 
and Board of Directors for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1949, to 
elect directors for the ensuing year 
and for the transaction of such further 
and other business as may come before 
the meeting. 

Dated at Chicago, Illinois, this 10th 
day of October, 1949. 

ILLINOIS LIVESTOCK PRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION 
M., Ray IThrig, Secretary. 


| The sidewalk is jammed at the close of the 
annual fall Farm Bureau Leaders’ Conference 
et the Knights of Columbus building in Spring- 
field 


IAA Opposes 1-Cent Gas Tax 


FARM BUREAU LEADERS MEETING IN SPRINGFIELD EXPRESS OPPOSITION TO MOVING AFBF CHICAGO OFFICE 


HERE’s nothing in the proposed 

one-cent gasoline tax boost for 

Illinois that can benefit rural 

roads, Farm Bureau men attend- 

ing the recent annual fall Farm 
Bureau leaders’ conference in Spring- 
field were advised by officers of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. The 
proposed one-cent gasoline tax collec- 
tions would go entirely to finance the 
primary or hard road system. 

IAA Secretary Paul Mathias pointed 
out that if a one-cent increase in the 
Illinois gasoline tax proposed by a 
Chicago group is passed, there will be 
no further increase in the tax for a 
long time and thus no gas tax funds for 
rural roads. 

Mathias said that the people who 
are backing the one-cent gas tax in- 
crease are principally the same people 
who have opposed spending any gas tax 
revenue on rural roads. 

“We may as well face the facts.” IAA 
President Charles B. Shuman said. 
“None of the organizations pushing the 


By JIM THOMSON 
Asst. Editor, |AA Record 


one-cent gasoline tax increase recognize 
that rural roads are part of the state 
road system. We had better be careful 
or we will be traded out of our shirts 
on this road deal.” 


Mathias suggested that farmers let 
their state legislators know how they 
feel on the road question. He urged 
them to back the administration’s efforts 
to curb the overloading of trucks. 


A review of the IAA Road Study 
Committee report on the Illinois road 
situation was presented by I. E. Parett, 
IAA secretary of general services. 
Parett suggested that Farm Bureau peo- 
ple study the report carefully, parti- 
cularly if they are voting delegates to 
the IAA annual meeting in Chicago in 
November. He also urged voting dele- 
gates, after reading the report, to dis- 
cuss it with as many of their neighbors 
as possible. This, Parett said. would 


Homer Curtiss 
(center), IAA di- 
rector for the dis- 
trict in the north- 
western corner of 
IMinois discusses a 
date for a district 
Farm Bureau meet- 
ing with men from 
his district. 


enable the voting delegate to bring a 
more representative attitude of the 
Farm Bureau people in his area to the 
IAA annual meeting. 

Speaking on the proposed plan to 
move the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration office from Chicago to Washing- 
ton, President Shuman said: “Histori- 
cally the AFBF office has been in Chi- 
cago, in the Midwest area where more 
than half of the membership is located. 
Convenience of the AFBF office to the 
IAA offices is entirely beside the point. 
If we moved the Chicago office to 
Washington we would lose much of our 
prestige. 

“There is good reason for locating 
the American Farm Bureau office in 
the Midwest even though not necessarily 
in Chicago.” President Shuman called 
for a show of hands favoring the pro- 
posal to move the AFBF offices to 
Washington. No hands went up. 

L. L. Colvis, IAA secretary of market- 
ing, and George E. Metzger, IAA secre- 
tary of organization and information, 
reported on the progress of stock-selling 
campaigns to raise money for Pro- 
dycers’ Seed Company, the new Prairie 
Farms Creamery at Carlyle, besides 
other Prairie Farms Creameries, and 
eight to 10 locker companies affiliated 
with the Illinois Cooperative Locker 
Service Company. 

Colvis reported that Jasper, William- 
son, and Will counties were first to 
oversubscribe their stock quotas in the 
money raising campaign for the small- 
seeds program of Producers’ Seed Com- 
pany. 

IAA Director Homer Curtiss, Jo Da- 


viess county, president of Illinois Grain 
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Terminals Company, thanked everyone 
who had a hand in the success of the 
campaign which raised $2,750,000 from 
the sale of stock to finance the company. 

A word of caution was spoken on 
the further expansion of the physical 
plants of the IAA affiliated companies 
by President Shuman. “I would strong- 
ly advise that further expansion be 
curbed at this time,” he said. “We need 
to assimilate the expansion that has al- 
ready been made.” 

IAA Director Otto Steffey asked for 
a show of sentiment among Farm Bureau 
leaders as to whether the Sports Festival 
should be continued. Steffey said the 
Sports Festival had grown to great pro- 
portions and that it was fulfilling the 
purpose for which it was started — to 
get farmers to play together, to get 
more young people interested: in Farm 
Bureau and to promote leadership qual- 
ities. 

When Steffey asked the audience if 
they wanted to have the Sports Festival 
continued, virtually all raised their 
hands. When asked if they wanted it 
discontinued, two or three hands went 
up. 

President Shuman commented on the 
importance of the County Farm Bureau 
annual meeting and suggested that it be 
made attractive enough to draw as many 
Farm Bureau people as possible and 
that they be encouraged to express them- 
selves and take part in open discussions. 

Discussing a rivalry of business in- 
terest that has arisen between three [AA- 
affiliated cooperatives—Illinois Grain 
Corporation, and Illinois Grain Termi- 
nals Company, and Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Compjny, President Shuman called 
for greatér cooperation and greater 
effort in the interests of all the farmers 
of Illinois. 

“Coordination of all Farm Bureau 
cooperatives,” he said, “is essential, and 
can be accomplished through the efforts 
of the state management board, the 
Illinois Agricultural Service Company.” 
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HE scene of the birth of the atomic age 
is the 29th in our series of historic and 
picturesque pictures of Illinois. The first 
successful atomic pile was started under 


the west stands of Stagg Field (picture) at 
the University of Chicago. A plaque with 
the following inscription has been set in the 
wall just ahead of the car in picture: “On 
December 2, 1942 Man Achieved Here 
the First Self-Sustaining Chain Reaction and 
thereby Initiated the Controlled Release of 


Nuclear Energy.” 


Announce Price Support 
Rates on Corn and Hogs; 
Corn Averages $1.40 Bu. 
pee support rates on corn and 


hogs have been announced by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Corn price support rates for the 
1949 crop are at an average of $1.40 
per bushel nationally. Tentative infor- 
mation as the IAA RECORD goes to 
press indicates that the rates for Illinois 
will range by county from $1.37 to $1.44 
per bushel. This shows a three cents 
per bushel decrease from 1948 county 
rates straight across the board for each 
county. 

The 1949 loan and purchase agree- 
ment rates are based on 90 per cent of 
the parity price of corn as of Oct. 1, 
1949. Parity for that date was $1.55 
per bushel as a national average, ac- 
cording to the Illinois Production and 
Marketing Administration committee. 

Under the 1949 crop program, loans 
and purchase agreements will be avail- 
able to farmers from time of harvest 
through May 31, 1950, and will mature 
on July 31. 1950. 
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The monthly hog price support levels 
for the period Oct. 1949 through March 
1950 are as follows: October, $16.40 
per hundred pounds; November, $15; 
December, $14.20; January, $14.90; 
February, $15.50, and March, $16.20. 

Previously the support prices were 
on a weekly basis. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
that since purchases of live hogs for 
price support do not now appear feasi- 
ble, purchases of pork and pork prod- 
ucts will be the method used if support 
for hog prices become necessary. 
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NOTICED that one of your pictures 

in the article “The Road Problem” 
in the October issue of the IAA Record 
showed a school bus with the door on 
the driver’s side. I ride the school bus 
every day and I have never seen a bus 
with the door on the driver’s side. 

I find good information in your pub- 
lication and read about every story in 
your magazine. 

Dennis Schaefer 
Bureau County 


You're a keen observer, Dennis. May- 
be we could say it was an English bus. 
Actually the photograph was printed in 
reverse. .... Editor. 


Two Chicago mewspapermen (wearing 
hats) interview the Whiteside County Farm 
Bureau tug o' war team a few minutes 
after they had jerked a Chicago railroad 
worker team clear across the stage of the 
“Wheels a Rollin’”’ pageant during closing 
week of the Railroad Fair in Chicago. 
When the Whiteside huskies, weighing 1,- 
875 pounds, started dragging the railroad 
men across the stage, one railroader yelled 
“Hey, leave us in Chicago!" 
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The sidewalk is jammed at the close of the 
annual fall Farm Bureau Leaders’ Conference 
at the Knights of Columbus building in Spring- 


IAA Opposes 1-Cent Gas Ta 


FARM BUREAU LEADERS MEETING IN SPRINGFIELD EXPRESS OPPOSITION 


HERE’s nothing in the proposed 


one-cent gasoline tax boost for 


I}linois that can benefit rural 
roads. Farm Bureau men_attend- 
ing the recent annual fall Farm 
Bureau leaders’ conference in Spring- 
field were advised by officers of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. The 


proposed one-cent gasoline tax collec 


tions would go entirely to finance the 
primary or hard road system 

PAA Seeretary Paul Mathias pointed 
out that if a I 


one-cent increase in_ the 


Ilinois gasoline tax proposed hy 

Chicago group is passed. there will In 
no further increase in the tax for a 
lone time and thus no eas tax funds tor 


rural roads 

Mathias said that) the people who 
are backing the i 
erease are principally the same peopl 


one-cent gas tax in- 


who have opposed spending any gas tax 
revenue on rural roads 

We may as well face the facts.” TAA 
President Charles I. 


None of the ore 


Shuman said 


anizations pushing the 


By JIM THOMSON 
Asst. Editor, 1AA Record 


one-cent gasoline taX Increase recognize 
that rural part of the state 
road system. We had better be careful 

traded out of our shirts 


roads are 


or we will he 
on this read deal.” 


Mathias 


their 


sugeested that farmers let 
know how they 
He urged 
them to back the administration s etforts 
to curb the overloading of trucks. 


IAA Road Study 
Committee report on the Illinois road 
situation was presented by [. EF. Parett. 
[AA services 
Parett suggested that Farm Bureau peo- 
carefully, 
voting delegates to 


legislators 


road question, 


state 
feel on. the 


A review of the 


secretary. of — general 


ple study the report parti- 
cularly if they are 
the TAA annual meeting in Chicago in 
Novetnber. He 
eates. alter reading the report. to  dis- 
cuss it with as many of their neighbor- 


This. Parett said. would 


also urged votine dele- 


as possible 


Homer Curtiss 
(center), IAA di- 
rector for the dis- 
trict in the north- 
western corner of 
Illinois discusses a 
date for a district 
Farm Bureau meet- 
ing with men from 
his district. 


TO MOVING AFBF CHICAGO OFFICE 


enable the voting delegate to bring a 
representative attitude of — the 
Farm Bureau people in his area to the 
IAA annual meeting. 

Speaking on the proposed plan to 
move the American Farm Bureau led 
eration office from Chicago to Washing- 
ton. President Shuman said: ~Histori- 
cally the AFBF office has been in Chi- 
cago. in the Midwest areca where more 
than half of the membership is located 
Convenience of the AFBE office to the 
IAA offices is entirely beside the point 
If we moved the Chicago office te 
Washington we would lose much of ow) 


more 


prestige. 

reason for locating 
Farm Bureau office in 
the Midwest even though not necessarily 
in Chicago.” President Shuman called 
for a show of hands favoring the pro 


“There is good 


the American 


posal to move the AFDBE offices to 
Washington. No hands went up. 
L. L. Colvis. [AA secretary of market 


ing, and George E. Metzger. IAA secre- 
tary of organization and information. 
reported on the progress of stock-selling 
campaigns to money for Pro- 
ducers’ Seed Company. the new Prairic 
Farms Creamery at Carlyle. 
other Prairie Farms Creameries. and 
eight to 10 locker companies affiliated 
with the T]linois Locket 
Service Company. 

Colvis reported that Jasper. William 
son. and Will first to 
oversubseribe their stock quotas in the 
money raising campaigr for the small- 
seeds program of Producers’ Seed Com- 
pany. 

IAA Director Homer Curtiss. Jo Da 
viess county. president of Illinois Grain 
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Terminals Company. thanked everyone 
who had a hand in the success of the 
campaign which raised $2,750,000 trom 
the sale of stock to finance the company. 

4 word of caution was spoken on 
the further expansion of the physical 
plants of the IAA affiliated companies 
hy President Shuman. “I would strong- 
ly advise that further expansion be 
curbed at this time,” he said. “We need 
to assimilate the expansion that has al- 
ready been made.” 

IAA Director Otto Steffey asked for 
a show of sentiment among Farm Bureau 
leaders as to whether the Sports Festival 
should be continued. Steffey said the 
Sports Festival had grown to great pro- 
portions and that it was fulfilling the 
purpose for which it was started to 
get farmers to play together, to get 
more young people interested: in Farm 
Bureau and to promote leadership qual- 
ities, 

When Steffey asked the audience if 
they wanted to have the Sports Festival 
continued, virtually all raised) then 
hands. When asked if they wanted it 
discontinued. two or three hands went 
up. 


President Shuman commented on the 
importance of the County Farm Bureau 
annual mecting and suggested that it be 
made attractive enough to draw as many 
Farm Bureau people as possible and 
that they be encouraged to express them- 
selves and take part in open discussions. 

Discussing a rivalry of business in- 
terest that has arisen between three [AA- 
affiliated cooperatives) Hlinois Grain 
Corporation. and Hlinois Grain ‘Termi- 
nals Company. and Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Company. President Shuman called 
for greater cooperation and ereater 
effort in the interests of all the farmers 
of Illinois. 

“Coordination of all Farm Bureau 
cooperatives.” he said. “is essential. and 
can be accomplished through the efforts 
of the state management board. the 
Illinois Agricultural Service Company.” 
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HE scene of the birth of the atomic age 
is the 29th in our scrics of historic and 
picturesque pictures of Illinois. The first 
~ successful atomic pile was started under 
the west stands of Stagg Field (picture) at 
the University of Chicago. A plaque with 
the following inscription has been set in the 
wall just ahcad of the car in picture: “On 
December 2, 19:42 Man Achieved Herc 
the First Sclf-Sustaining Chain Reaction and 
thereby Initiated the Controlled Release of 
Nuclear Energy 


- The monthly hog price support levels 
Announce Price Support for the period Oet, 1919 through March 
Rates on Corn and Hogs; 1950 are as follows: October, $16.40 


per hundred pounds: November. $15; 
Corn Averages $1.40 Bu. December, $11.20; January. $14.90; 
February. S15.50. and Mareh. $16.20 


STa? _ 
RICE support) rates on corn and Previously the support prices wer 


hoes have been announced by the 
United States Department of Agricul 


ture. Corn price support rates for the 


ona weekly basis. 
The Department of Agriculture says 


that since purchases of live hogs for 
1919 crop are at an average of $1.10 ; 


per bushel nationally. Tentative infor 
mation as the TAA RECORD) goes to 


price support do not now appear feasi 
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Two Chicago newspapermen (wearing 
hats) interview the Whiteside County Farm 
Bureau tug o' war team a few minutes 
after they had jerked a Chicago railroad 
worker feam clear across the stage of the 
“Wheels a Rollin’’’ pageant during closing 
week of the Railroad Fair in Chicago. 
When the Whiteside huskies, weighing 1,- 
875 pounds, started dragging the railroad 
men across the stage, one railroader yelled 
~ “Hey, leave us in Chicago!"’ 


PRESENT SITUATION 


County has 16 townships with duplicate equipment 
worth about $480,000. One township has 18 
miles of road another 75 miles. Use of the 
equipment is limited to each township where lack 
of mileage assures inefficient use. There is no 
continuous long-range planning for the county as 


UNDER COUNTY UNIT PLAN 


Four areas are set up in the county each having 
about the same road mileage. Four sets of equip- 
ment are located as handily as possible. Cost 
of four sets of equipment — $160,000. All equip- 
ment can be moved wherever needed. A long- 
range, continuous, over-all, planned county road 


HE ILLINOIS Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Road Study Committee has 
recommended two methods by 
which farm people can get more 
dollars on the roads to provide 

all-weather year-around surfaces on 

farm roads. 

The automobile has been with us for 
more than 40 years and trucks and 
buses for more than 30 years. Yet we, 
in Illinois, are still trying to provide 
road surfaces for year-around travel 
for these vehicles with horse and wagon 
methods. We are still in the mud. With 
more than one-fourth of the total rural 
road mileage (20,000 miles) unim- 
proved earth and more than half of the 
gravel surfaced roads (47,500 miles) 
in need of resurfacing Illinois faces a 
serious problem in providing year 


a whole. 


GOING, THIS 


Better Roads Demand Changes 


IAA REPORT RECOMMENDS CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL ROAD DISTRICTS FOR EFFICIENCY, 


By CULLEN B. SWEET, Director 


IAA Rural Road Improvement 


around travel surface for 60 per cent of 
the total road mileage of the state. 

Providing all-weather surfaces for 
rural roads is a problem of the people 
living on these roads and must be done 
solely through local property taxes now 
that aid from the state has ceased. 
Farm roads received $30,000,000 in 
aid from the state from July 1945 to 
June 30, 1949. Many miles of roads 
were resurfaced and surfaced with this 
money. Maintenance of these roads 
must be carried out by the local town- 
ship or road district having such roads, 
and in addition to this must continue 
other improvements on roads and 
bridges. 


LOOKS LIKE 
SMOOTHER 


NEW WAY... 


program is possible. 


ECONOMY 


For a solution to the problem the 
IAA Road Committee recommends that 
Illinois farmers help get themselves 
out of the mud through reorganization 
of the present township and road dis- 
tricts into larger units of administra- 
tion. They recommend the formation 
of county unit road districts by ref- 
erendum. ‘ 

Based upon facts and figures the com- 
mittee states that through the elimina- 
tion of duplication of equipment, elim- 
ination of inefficient personnel and gen- 
eral reduction in overhead expense 
more miles of road can be built and 
more effective maintenance can be ob- 
tained with the same money than under 
the present condition. 

For illustration, a county having 16 
townships, that under present condi- 
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tions require 16 separate sets of road 
building and maintenance equipment, 
could do better work with four sets of 
equipment that are strategically located. 
With an average cost of $30,000 the 16 
sets of road equipment represent an out- 
lay of $480,000. Almost half a million 
dollars. With only four sets of equip- 
ment to do a better job a saving of 
$300,000 could be effected. Enough to 
ey ' gravel 100 miles of road. And these 
C) | roads would be continuous for town- 
\ ship lines would not have to be ob- 
served. Also, as much road building 
equipment as needed in an area, could 
be had from the four sets owned by the 

county unit. 
Under the present situation it is. al- 
N | most out of the question for each town- 
ship or road district to own all of the 


ne las WB ro oh 


Vow 


ach having z * * 

of equip- pieces of equipment needed to build a 
All equip. road. In many counties even the coun- 
eM oc ty highway department doesn’t own the 


needed equipment, and even if it did 
they do not like to discriminate in rent- 
ing the equipment to townships or road 
district commissioners. Moreover, there 
is a lack of unified planning for long- 
range highway construction and main- 
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tenance. There is too much division of 
thought and action as well as authority 
in the present situation. 

Other economies that could be ob- 
tained under county unit road districts 
are these: 

1. Trained men, efficient in their 
fields of operations, paid adequate 
salaries would be given employment as 
administrators and operators of this 
adequate equipment that would be used 
for both construction and maintenance 
the year around instead of but a few 
weeks each year. 

2. Contracts could be awarded for 
much larger jobs and costs be reduced. 

3. All roads would be more equally 
financed because of the wider tax base. 

4. Adequate buildings for housing 
and repair of equipment could be built 
instead of letting the equipment rest 
in a fence corner to rust for long 
periods of time. 

But even with all of the economies 
effected under reorganization it is very 
doubtful that the entire job of having 
all of the highways all-weather roads 
can be done. In a later issue of the 
RECORD the need for additional funds 
will be discussed. 


Left: This is a state aid road in Pike coun- 
ty that is impassable many days in the year 
and forces trucks, school buses, and grocery 
trucks to travel a route of 27 to 30 miles 
to get 10 miles. This is the main road be- 
tween the county seat and a town of 500 
population. Photo was made in July. 


Bottom left: This is a township road in 

Fayette county of unimproved earth that is 

impassable several months of the year. It 

probably looked its best when this photo 
was taken in August. 


Bottom right: This bridge is on a main 
travelled township road in Menard county 
used by school buses, mail carriers, live- 
stock and grain trucks as well as passenger 
autos. Photo was made in August, 1949. 


Drop in Farm Prices 
Not Expected With 
Currency Devaluation 


URRENCY devaluation by about 

25 countries may not reduce prices 
of Illinois farm products so much as 
some persons had feared. Actually, 
there seems to be much more worry 
than is needed. 

This estimate came today from E. J. 
Working, Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture economist. 

By devaluating their currency Britain 
and about 25 other devaluating coun- 
tries hope to export more of their own 
goods and import less from other coun- 
tries. Wool is the only Illinois farm 
product which is imported, and it is 
likely to be much affected by devalua- 
tion. We also sell fairly large amounts 
of Illinois lard, soybean oil, and wheat 
in foreign markets. Devaluation may 
cut our foreign sales of these products. 

However, Working thinks our exports 
of manufactured goods will suffer more. 
The reason—devaluing countries have 
already cut their imports of needed 
farm products almost to the limit. 

Our own government price support 
program and Economic Cooperation 
Administration funds should also help 
hold prices of farm exports up. 

Working says nothing in devaluation 
is going to reduce the buying power of 
ECA American dollars. ECA funds 
stop in 1952, but until then they should 
help to keep the volume of our farm 
exports large. 

Here’s a brief look at what may hap- 
pen to prices of Illinois farm products 
because of devaluation: 

Beef and pork: little if any price 
change. We don’t need an export mar- 
ket for these meats because we eat all 
we produce right here at home. 

Lard: foreign demand will probably 
drop off slightly. We export about 10 
percent of our lard, but that share varies 
widely from year to year. 

Soybean oil: situation like lard. 
Exports may drop, but industrial de- 
mand for soybean oil is strong in this 
country. 
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OW much is ammonium nitrate 
this year, Mr. Supplier?” 
“Seventy-two dollars a ton.” 


“It is! Well, guess I’ll have 
to have it anyway. Better send 
me about three tons. By the way, what 
are peach baskets going to cost us this 
year?” 
“We'll have to get $3.36 a dozen, Mr. 
Farmer. Seems high, doesn’t it, but 
that’s the price.” 
(Time passes. 
time.) 
“Hello, is this the Blizzard Peach 
Packing Company?” 
“Ves ” 


It is now harvest 


“This is Mr. Farmer. How much are 
you paying for peaches this morning?” 

“Hale-Havens, $1.25 and Rochesters, 
$1.” 

“Well, I guess I can’t afford to pick 
’em for that. My spray and labor have 
been so high this year that I couldn’t 
make ends meet at that price.” 

“That’s all we can pay. Sorry.” 

Conversations similar to those above 
might be carried on almost any year, 
whether Mr. Farmer was an orchardist 
or a corn-hog farmer. Whether the 
farmer is raising peaches, pigs, or 
pumpkins, the story is much the same. ¢ 
He asks the price of the things he has 
to buy, and pays what is asked. When 


WHOLESALER 


By FRANK M. ATCHLEY 
IAA Director of Research 7 


he gets ready to sell his product, he asks 
how much they are paying and gets the 
price the other man quotes. 

Doing business in a market where 
somebody else sets all the prices makes 
it easy to see why farmers demand some 
degree of price protection. Some people 
think that fixed price supports would 
be the best thing for the farmer. Others 
think that flexible supports, designed 
to prevent the collapse of farm prices, 
would be preferable. Furthermore, 
there are many cases where properly 
operated farm cooperatives can do a 
great deal to change the market system 
in which a farmer sells his produce. 

It is common knowledge that some 
producers in this country have dumped 
large quantities of their produce in the 
ocean rather than sell it at a price they 
considered too low. Perhaps that is 
the extreme. It seems too bad to destroy 
food when “half the people in the world 
go to bed hungry every night.” Per- 
haps there are other less drastic means 
by which cooperatives can help deter- 
mine prices of things farmers sell. 

We hear a great deal of conversation 
these days both on the street corner and 
in the halls of Congress about why 
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prices of food do not go down when the 
prices of things farmers sell go down. 
One of the recent publications from the 
USDA shows that the farm value of the 
corn in a box of corn flakes went down 
47 per cent from July 1948 to July 1949. 
During the same period, the price of 
corn flakes went up two per cent. 
During that period of time, the price 
of livestock the farmer sold went down 
E ' 24 per cent while the retail price of 
meat Mr. U. S. Citizen bought went 
down only 15 per cent. Such things as 
these are hard to explain to the con- 
sumers of this country, whether they he 
well-paid executives or hard-working 
laboring men. (See chart.) 

The government publication indicated 
that the farm value in July 1949 was 
only 48 per cent of the retail price of 
the food in what we normally describe 
as the “market basket.” That means 
that the farmer only gets 48 cents out 
of each dollar the consumer pays for 
food. What happens to the other 52 
cents? It goes to pay the trucking com- 
pany, the jobber, the railroad, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and last, but ‘not 
least, the tax collector. What basic 
part of our society gets that 52 cents? 


ALER It is primarily labor — the truck driver, 
the section hand, the brakeman, the 
warehouseman, the grocery clerk. They 
all get their share. Do their wages go 
down when prices of farm products 

_ go down? Certainly not. In fact, 
| during the past few months, consider- 
| able effort has been made to increase 
, _ their wages, while farm prices have con- 
LEY ) tinued to decline. 
ch : ; Two prominent executives of large 
| food processing companies recently 
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Retail cost of the “market basket” in 
July was down 10 per cent from the 
level reached in July 1948. During that 
12-month period, the declines in retail 
prices averaged between 13 and 18 per 
cent in the meats, dairy, and miscel- 
laneous-products groups. The declines 
were only between two and three per 
cent for the bakery and cereal products 
and all — fruit — and — vegetable 
products groups. Data are not avail- 
able on retail prices since July, but 
weekly price indexes indicate that the 
downward trend has continued. 

During the period from pre-war 
(1935-39) to December 1948, when the 
retail cost of the market basket was 
rising, the farm value increased nearly 
twice as fast as did marketing margins. 
(See table.) In. this period, farmers 
received $202 and marketing agencies 
$121 of the $323 increase in the retail 
cost. As a result, the farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s dollar increased 11 
cents — from 40 to 51 cents. 

Marketing charges in July 1949 were 
about the same as they were in July 
1948. They totaled $332 in July 1949, 
compared with $333 the year before. 
These charges for assembling, process- 
ing, transporting, and distributing farm 
food products declined three per cent 
from June to July of this year. In June 
1949, marketing charges were at a rec- 
ord high of $343. Marketing charges 
were $22 higher in July 1949 than they 
were in December 1947. Farm product 
values were $64 lower in July 1949 than 
they were in December 1947. This is 
just another indication of why retail 
food prices have gone down less than 
farm prices during the past 18 months. 

Total retail cost of all foods currently 
consumed by a family of three is rough- 
ly 50 per cent higher than the retail 
cost of the market basket. The market 
basket does not include imported foods, 
fishery products, or other foods of for- 
eign or non-farm origin. It does not 
include the value of food consumed in 
the households of farms where it was 
produced. It merely measures the cost 
at current prices of the average amount 
of food purchased by a three-person 
family in the period 1935-39. It does 
not allow for the fact that per capita 
food consumption is now about 15 per 
cent above the 1935-39 level. 


A publication of one of the labor 
unions came across my desk recently 
which included several charts and signs. 
On one of these signs, it said, “Pork 
up! Hogs down! Why???” There was 
a chart that indicated farmers’ income 
was going down fast. Still another chart 
indicated that meat-packing wages were 
too low. One might wonder if the 
writer realized what was causing a 
major part of the increase in pork 
prices. 


(Continued on page 30) 


WHEN A FARMER 8UY¥S 
HE PAYS A PRICE 
the other I7GR SCTS... 


ALL PICKED! 
THAT ‘5 #300. ! 


WHEN A FARMER S£/LS 
HE GETS A PRICE 
the other man sets! 


HOW MUCH Wile 
YOU GIVE ME ? 


Herman W. Danforth, First IAA President, Dies 


Association's Early Leader 
Saw Organization Which He 
Helped To Organize Grow 
From A Membership of 4,000 
to 167,000. His Death Re- 
calls Beginnings of Farm 
Bureau in Illinois. 


ERMAN W. DANFORTH, first 

president of the Illinois Agricul- 

tural Association, died Oct. 8 

after a short illness in Danforth, 

the Iroquois county community 

founded by his family. He was 77 at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Danforth, in addition to serving 
as the first president of the IAA in 
1916, had a great deal to do with or- 
ganizing the state Farm Bureau. At 
first the IAA was not a direct member- 
ship organization as it is today, but a 
federation of county Farm Bureaus. It 
was Mr. Danforth, who was then presi- 
dent of the Tazewell County Farm 
Bureau, and E. T. Robbins, Tazewell 
farm adviser, who promoted the setting 
up of a federation of the county Farm 
Bureaus in I]linois. 

Mr. Danforth served as temporary 
chairman when 20 of the 22 organized 
counties met at a preliminary session 
on Jan. 26, 1916 in the Old Agricultural 
Building, University of Illinois, to form 
a state federation of Farm Bureaus. 

At this preliminary meeting Mr. Dan- 
forth was named to a.committee of five 
to work out a plan for organization. The 
committee decided that the name of the 
new organization was to be the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. Its object 
was to be “the improvement of agricul- 
ture.” Its membership was to consist of 
several agricultural associations and 
membership fees for each county were 
to be $100 a year. 

It was on March 15, 1916, when dele- 
gates from 17 counties met in Ottawa, 
La Salle county, to put the finishing 
touches on the new federation and elect 
Mr. Danforth as the first IAA president. 
On June 19, 1916, the IAA held a spe- 
cial meeting in Urbana to launch its 
infant legislative program. Over the 
signature of President Danforth, a letter 
was sent to “influential senators” at 
Washington urging passage of a grain 
grading bill then being considered. In 
his letter, Mr. Danforth told the senators 
that “the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion is a federation of county Farm 
Bureaus in the state of Illinois having a 
total membership of about 4,000 of the 
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Herman W. Danforth, 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association's 
first president who 
died recently, is 
shown as he regis- 
tered for the IAA an- 
nual meeting last No- . 
vember at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. 
Registering him is 
Grace Powell of the 
IAA, 


most up-to-date and progressive farmers 
throughout central Illinois.’ Mr. Dan- 
forth lived to see that membership grow 
to 167,000. 

After completing a year as president 
of the IAA, Mr. Danforth was named 
the first president of the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Louis, and John W. Kirkton, 
Livingston county, was named to suc- 
ceed the retiring IAA president. Mr. 
Danforth served as Land Bank president 
for five and one-half years, resigning in 
1922 to join the Real Estate Mortgage 
Trugt Company of St. Louis as vice 
president. This organization was later 
absorbed by the Franklin American 
Trust Company and Mr. Danforth con- 
tinued with the company until his re- 
tirement in 1936 when he returned to 
Danforth. Mr. Danforth was elected to 
a two-year term on the IAA board in 
1936 to represent the 18th district which 
comprises Kankakee, Iroquois, Vermil- 
ion, Edgar, Clark and Cumberland 
counties. 


Mr. Danforth first entered cooperative 
and farm organization endeavors in 
1907 when he took over the operation 
of his father’s farms. He helped or- 
ganize the farmers’ elevator at Dan- 
forth, served as its president and later 
was elected president of the National 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association. In 
the latter position he was called upon 
many times to defend the farmers’ 
rights. Mr. Danforth used to recall in 
interviews that in the early days “he 
went to the mat with the Board of 
Trade,” in representing the producer. 
He also appeared many times before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
a witness to protest proposed increases 
in freight rates on grain. 


In 1913 Mr. Danforth helped to or- 
ganize the Tazewell County Farm Bu- 
reau, was its first president, and served 
in that capacity for seven years. It is 
interesting to note that the name Farm 


Bureau was first used in the United 
States when Tazewell county farmers 
set up their organization on June 1, 
1913. Eventually the other counties 
that had organized under the names of 
soil and crop improvement associations, 
better farming associations, etc., changed 
their names to county Farm Bureaus. 
Tazewell was the eighth county Farm 
Bureau to be organized in I] linois. 

Mr. Danforth’s family can rightly be 
called early settlers of the state. Mr. 
Danforth’s grandfather, Asa, came to 
Washington in Tazewell county in 1852. 
The grandfather saw an advertisement 
offering swampland in Iroquois county, 
bought 27,000 acres under contract, put 
in ditches and drained it. The com- 
munity of Danforth was established in 
Iroquois county and Mr. Danforth was 
born there in 1872. Mr. Danforth’s 
father and family left Danforth in 1884 
and went to Washington in Tazewell 
county. Mr. Danforth was graduated 
from high school in Washington and 
attended the University of Illinois. He 
later transferred to the University of 
Michigan where he was graduated from 
the school of law in 1899. He was a 
member of the track team at Michigan 
and attended the Olympics meet at Paris 
in 1900. Following graduation, Mr. 
Danforth practiced law in Peoria for 
eight years and then returned to manage 
the home farm because of his father’s 
illness. He took short courses at the 
University of Illinois to increase his 
knowledge of farming and continued to 
operate the farms until] 1917 when he 
went to St. Louis with the Federal Land 
Bank. 

Mr. Danforth leaves his widow, two 
daughters and one son. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Oct. 10 in the Danforth 
Community Hall. Among the repre- 
sentatives from the Illinois Agricultural 
Association at the services were Paul E. 
Mathias, secretary, and Floyd E. Morris, 
vice president. 
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ILLINOIS 


county farm adviser, has been 

hired as manager of the Illinois 

Livestock Producers’ Association, 
newly organized affiliate of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association set-up to co- 
ordinate cooperative livestock marketing 
in Illinois. Stadel is scheduled to take 
over his new job Dec. 1, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Annual meeting of the Illinois Live- 
stock Producers’ Association will be 
held at 4 p.m. Monday, Nov. 14 in the 
Hotel Sherman in conjunction with the 
annual meetings of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and Associated Com- 
panies. L. L. Colvis, secretary of mar- 
keting for the IAA, will be the main 
speaker on the Producers’ program. 

The Livestock Producers’ Association 
will work closely with Illinois’ six live- 
stock marketing cooperatives to achieve 
three objectives: (1) strengthen pres- 
ent marketing cooperatives; (2) estab- 
lish additional markets or agencies 
where needed or where desirable, and 
(3) co-ordinate selling. 

The five cooperative agencies and 
their representatives on the Producers’ 
Association board are: Chicago Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association, Carl 
M. Johnson, DeKalb county; Peoria 
Producers’ Commission Association, M. 
F. Holmes, Peoria; Springfield Pro- 
ducers’ Livestock Commission Co., Scott 
Irwin, Sangamon; and IIlinois Livestock 
Marketing Association, Ray _ Ihrig, 
Adams; Bushnell Producers’ Commis- 
sion Company, Henry L. Combs, Mc- 
Donough. Otto Steffey, Henderson 
county, is the IAA representative on 


the board. 


hex V. STADEL, Jo Daviess 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


Map shows districting for representation on Illinois Livestock Producers’ Association board 
of directors. Added to the eight directors on the board from the eight districts on map 
are representatives from each of the associated producer agencies shown as dots on map. 


Producers’ Livestock 


Manager Named 


Eugene V. Stadel, Jo Daviess Farm 
Adviser, To Head Association 
Six Livestock Marketing Co-ops 


Eight other board members are 
elected from eight districts in which the 
state is divided for representation pur- 
poses and are as follows: district 1, 
William Temple, La Salle county; dis- 
trict 2, Frank P. Norrish, Whiteside; 
district 3, Robert Armstrong, McDon- 
ough; district 4, L. E. Mathers, Mason; 
district 5, Lester E. 
Martin, Morgan; 
district 6, Clark E. 
Wise, Champaign; 
district 7, vacancy 
caused by death of 
J. P. Redman, Alex- 


ander; district 8, 
Marion A. Fry, 
Shelby. 


Officers are: John- 
son, president; 
Armstrong, vice- 
president; Ihrig, 
secretary, and A. F. Schuck, Cook 
county, treasurer. W. J. Nevermann, 
DuPage, is assistant treasurer, and C. C. 
Chapelle, Cook, comptroller. 

Stadel, the new manager of the IIli- 
nois Livestock Producers’ Association. 
has a long record of Farm Bureau work 
in Illinois. A native of Marshall county, 
Stadel was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
in 1941. He worked as dairy herd im- 
provement association milk tester in 
Brown, Schuyler and Adams counties 
in 1934; as assistant farm adviser and 
organization director in  Marshall- 
Putnam counties from 1936 to 1938; 
and as assistant farm adviser and 
organization director in Winnebago 
county, in 1939 and 1941. He served 
three and one-half years in the Army 
and was a first lieutenant when he was 
discharged in 1946. He has been farm 
adviser in Jo Daviess county since Oct. 
1, 1946. He is married and has two 
children. 

The five member agencies of the IIli- 
nois_ Livestock Producers’ Association 


during August handled 92,642 hogs. 


E. V. Stadel 


21,623 cattle, 2,300 calves and 10,066 
sheep. 

Illinois Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, one of the agencies, handled 45,175 
hogs, and Chicago Producers Commis- 
sion Association handled 18,359 cattle 
during August. Chicago Producers also 
handled 22,943 hogs in that month. 


Farm Bureau Joins 
Campaign To Promote 
Sale of Pork Products 


HE Farm Bureau, both state and 

national, is joining with other rep- 
resentatives of the livestock industry in 
a campaign to boost the sale of pork 
and pork products during heavy pro- 
duction periods. Hog marketings are 
expected to reach their peak in Decem- 
ber and early part of January. 

IAA President Charles B. Shuman, 
Herman C. Aaberg, AFBF livestock de- 
partment director, P. O. Wilson, man- 
ager of the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association and University of 
Illinois specialists, Dr. L. E. Card and 
Dr. J. L. Krider, attended a conference 
of the livestock industry in September 
to study the pork problem. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
and county Farm Bureaus are expected 
to support publicity and promotion to 
aid in the sale of pork. 

National magazine advertising fea- 
turing nourishing pork will appear in 
such magazines as Life, Look, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and Good Housekeeping in De- 
cember and January. At the same time, 
newspaper advertising will be run in 
more than 250 daily newspapers in 181 
cities throughout the country. The ad- 
vertising program will be directed by 
the American Meat Institute. 


Sweet clover is a vigorously growing plant 
but is sensitive to shortages of fertility ele- 
ments in soils. 
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Herman W. Danforth. 


Association's Early Leader 
Saw Organization Which He 
Helped To Organize Grow 
From A Membership of 4,000 
to 167,000. His Death Re- 
calls Beginnings of Farm 
Bureau in Illinois. 


ERMAN W. DANFORTH, first 
president of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural died Oct. & 
after a short illness in Danforth. 
the Iroquois county community 
founded by his family. 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Danforth, in addition to serving 
as the first president of the IAA in 
1916, had a ereat deal to do with or- 
ganizing the state Farm Bureau. At 
frst the LAA was not a direct member- 
ship organization as it is today. but a 
federation of county Farm bureaus. It 
was Mr. Danforth. who was then presi- 
dent of the Tazewell County Farm 
Bureau, and E. T. Robbins. Tazewell 
farm adviser. who promoted the setting 
up of a federation of the county arm 
Bureaus in I]linois. 

Mr. Danforth served as temporary 
chairman when 20 of the 22 organized 
counties met at a preliminary session 
on Jan. 26. 1916 in the Old Agricultural 
Building, University of Illinois. to form 


Association. 


He was 77 at 


a state federation of Farm Bureaus. 

At this preliminary meeting Mr. Dan- 
forth was named to a committee of five 
to work outa plan for organization. The 
committee decided that the name of the 
new organization was to be the IIlinois 
Agricultural Association. Its object 
was to be “the improvement of agricul- 
ture.” Its membership was to consist of 
several agricultural associations and 
membership fees for each county were 
to be $100 a year. 

It was on March 15, 1916, when dele- 
gates from 17 counties met in Ottawa. 
La Salle county. to put the finishing 
touches on the new federation and elect 
Mr. Danforth as the first [AA president. 
On June 19, 1916, the IAA held a spe- 
cial meeting in Urbana to launch its 
infant legislative program. Over the 
signature of President Danforth, a letter 
was sent to “influential senators” at 
Washington urging passage of a grain 
erading bill then being considered. In 
his letter, Mr. Danforth told the senators 
that “the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion is a federation of county Farm 
Bureaus in the state of Illinois having a 
total membership of about 4.000 of the 
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Herman W. Danforth, 
the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association's 
first president who 
died recently, is 
shown as he regis- 
tered for the IAA an- 
nual meeting last No- 
vember at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. 
Registering him is 
Grace Powell of the . 
el 


IAA. _— ted 


most up-to-date and progressive farmers 
throughout central Illinois.” Mr. Dan- 
forth lived to see that membership grow 
to 107.000. 

After completing a year as president 
of the TAA, Mr. Danforth was named 
the first president of the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Louis. and John W. Kirkton. 
Livingston county. was named to. suc- 
ceed the retiring TAA president. Mr. 
Danforth served as Land Bank president 
for five and one-half years. resigning in 
1922 to join the Real Estate Mortgage 
Trust Company of St. Louis as vice 
president. This organization was later 
absorbed by the Franklin American 
Trust Company and Mr. Danforth con- 
tinued with the company until his re- 
tirement in 1936 when he returned to 
Danforth. Mr. Danforth was elected to 
a two-year term on the IAA board in 
1936 to represent the 18th district which 
comprises Kankakee, Iroquois. Vermil- 
ion. Edgar. Clark and Cumberland 
counties. 


Mr. Danforth first entered cooperative 
and farm organization endeavors in 
1907 when he took over the operation 
of his father’s farms. He helped or- 
gvanize the farmers’ elevator at Dan- 
forth, served as its president and later 
was clected president of the National 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association. In 
the latter position he was called upon 
many times to defend the farmers’ 
rights. Mr. Danforth used to recall in 
interviews that in the early days “he 
went to the mat with the Board of 
Trade.” in representing the producer. 
He also appeared many times before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
a witness to protest proposed increases 
in freight rates on grain. 


In 1913 Mr. Danforth helped to or- 
ganize the Tazewell County Farm Bu- 
reau, was its first president. and served 
in that capacity for seven years. It is 
interesting to note that the name Farm 


First IAA President, Dies 
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Bureau was first used in the United 
States when Tazewell county farmers 
set up their organization on June 1, 
1913. Eventually the other counties 
that had organized under the names of 
soil and crop improvement associations, 
better farming associations. etc.. changed 
their names to county Farm Bureaus. 
Tazewell was the eighth county Farm 
Bureau to be organized in Illinois. 

Mr. Danforth’s family can rightly be 
called early settlers of the state. Mr. 
Danforth’s grandfather, Asa, came to 
Washington in Tazewell county in 1852. 
The grandfather saw an advertisement 
offering swampland in Iroquois county, 
houeht 27.000 acres under contract, put 
in ditches and drained it. The com- 
munity of Danforth was established in 
Iroquois county and Mr. Danforth was 
born there in 1672. Mr. Danforth’s 
father and family left Danforth in 1861 
and went to Washington in Tazewell 
county. Mr. Danforth was graduated 
from high school in Washington and 
attended the University of Illinois. He 
later transferred to the University of 
Michigan where he was graduated from 
the school of law in 1899. He was a 
member of the track team at Michigan 
and attended the Olympics meet at Paris 
in 1900. Following graduation, Mr. 
Danforth practiced law in Peoria for 
eight years and then returned to manage 
the home farm hecause of his father’s 
illness. He took short courses at the 
University of Illinois to increase his 
knowledge of farming and continued to 
operate the farms until 1917 when he 
went to St. Louis with the Federal Land 
Bank. 

Mr. Danforth leaves his widow. two 
daughters and one son. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Oct. 10 in the Danforth 
Community Hall. Among the repre- 
sentatives from the Illinois Agricultural 
Association at the services were Paul E. 
Mathias, secretary, and Floyd E. Morris, 
vice president. 
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UGENE V. 


STADEL. Jo Daviess 
county farm adviser. has been 
hired as manager of the Tlinois 
Livestock Producers’ Association. 

newly organized affiliate of the Illinois 

Agricultural Association set-up to co- 

ordinate cooperative livestock marketing 

in Illinois. Stadel is scheduled to take 
over his new job Dec. 1. with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Annual meeting of the Illinois Live- 
stock Producers’ Association will he 
held at 4 pem. Monday. Noy. 14 in the 
Hotel Sherman in conjunction with the 
annual meetings of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and Associated Com- 
panies. L. L. Colvis. secretary of mar- 
keting for the IAA. will be the main 
speaker on the Producers’ program. 

The Livestock Producers’ Association 
will work closely with Illinois’ six live- 
stock marketing cooperatives to achieve 
three objectives: (1) strengthen  pres- 
ent marketing cooperatives: (2) estab- 
lish additional markets or 
where needed or where desirable. and 
(3) co-ordinate selling. 


agencies 


The five cooperative agencies and 
their representatives on the Producers’ 
Association board are: Chicago Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association. Carl 
M. Johnson. DeKalb county: Peoria 
Producers’ Commission Association. M. 
F. Holmes. Peoria: Springfield Pro- 
ducers’ Livestock Commission Co.. Scott 
Irwin. Sangamon: and Illinois Livestock 
Marketing Association. Ray _ Thrig. 
Adams: Bushnell Producers’ Commis- 
sion Company. Henry L. Combs. Me- 
Donough. Otto Steffey. Henderson 
county. is the IAA representative on 
the board. 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


Map shows districting for representation on Illinois Livestock Producers’ Association board 


of directors. 


Added to the eight directors on the board from the eight districts on map 


are representatives from each of the associated producer agencies shown as dots on map. 


Producers’ Livestock 


Manager Named 


Eugene V. Stadel, Jo Daviess Farm 
Adviser, To Head Association 
Six Livestock Marketing Co-ops 


Kight other board members are 
elected from eight districts in which the 
state is divided for representation pur- 
poses and are as follows: district 1. 
William Temple. La Salle county: dis- 


trict 2. Frank P. Norrish. Whiteside: 
district 3. Robert Armstrong. MeDon- 
ough: district 1. L. Fh. Mathers. Viason: 


district 5. Lester E. 
Martin. Morean: 
district 6. Clark E. 
Wise. Champaien: 


district. 7. vacancy > Te ; 
caused by death of 
J. P. Redman, Alex- - 


ander: district 8. 
Marion A. Fry. 
Shelby. 


Officers are: Johin- 


q7- 


son. president: 
Armstrone. vice- E. V. Stadel 
president: Thrig. 


secretary. and A. FF. Schuck. Cook 
county. treasurer. W. J. Nevermann. 
DuPage. is assistant treasurer. and C. €, 
Chapelle. Cook. comptroller. 

Stadel. the new manager of the Tli- 
nois Livestock Producers’ Association. 
has a lone record of Farm Bureau work 
in Illinois. A native of Marshall county. 
Stadel was eraduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
in 1911. He worked as dairy herd im- 
provement milk tester in 
Brown. Schuyler and Adams counties 


in 1934: as assistant farm adviser and 


association 


organization director in Marshall- 
Putnam counties from 1936 to 103%: 
and as. assistant farm adviser and 
organization director in) Winnebago 


county. in 1959 and 1941. He served 
three and one-half years in the Army 
and was a first lieutenant when he was 
discharged in 1916. He has been farm 
adviser in Jo Daviess county since Oct 
1. 1946. He is married and has two 
children. 

The five member agencies of the Tli- 
Livestock Producers’ Associatio: 
during August handled 92.612 hogs. 


nois 


21.625 cattle. 2.500 calves and 10.066 
sheep. 


Hlinois Livestock Marketing 
ae 


tion. one of the agencies. handled 15.175 


A<sor la- 


and Chieago Producers Commis- 
99 cattle 


Chicago Producers also 


hows. 
sion Association handled 16.3 
during Aueust 


handled 22.915 hoes in that month. 


Farm Bureau Joins 


Campaign To Promote 
Sale of Pork Products 


& igs Farm Bureau. beth state and 
national. is joining with other rep 


resentatives of the livestock industry in 


a campaign to boost the sale of pork 
and pork products during heavy pro 
duction periods. Hog marketings are 
expected to reach their pe ak in Decen 
ber and early part of January 


LAA President. Charles bb. 
Herman C. Aabere. AF BE livestock de 
partment director. P.O. Wilson. man- 
ager of the National Livestock Pro 
Association and University of 


Dr. L. J 


Shuman. 


ducers 


Hlinois specialists. Card and 


Dr. J. L. Krider. attended a conference 
of the livestock industry in September 
to study the pork prot lem 

Phe Ilinois Agricultural Association 


ind county Farm Bureaus are expected 


to support publicity and promotion to 
aid in the sale of pork 

National 1 izine adverts fea 
turing nourishing pork will appear in 
su magazines as Life. Look. Ladies 
Home Journal. Wor ns H e Con 
| 1 ’ al d (ood H SERCO] I i! De 
cember and January. At the same time. 

wepaper advertising will be run in 

ore in 250 daily s = ea | 
cities throughout the punt The ad- 
vertising program will be directed by 


the American Meat Institute 


Sweet clover is a vigorously growing plant 
but is sensit 


ments in souls 
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Win National Honors 


12-Illinois Young Men Awarded 
The American Farmer FFA Degree 


LLINOIS youth brought new honors 

to the state last month as they took 

awards at the 22nd annual conven- 

tion of the Future Farmers of 
America in Kansas City, Mo. 

Marvin Gummersheimer, 19, from 
Waterloo, Monroe county, walked away 
with the FFA’s first national award for 
soil and water management. He re- 
ceived $250 cash award for first place. 
Marvin was graduated from Waterloo 
high schoo] last spring after complet- 
ing four years of vocational agriculture 
study and membership in FFA. He has 
adopted many soil conservation and im- 
provement practices on the 114 acre 
home farm, including terracing 15 
acres, placing a grass spillway at the 
end of the terraces, building a concrete 
spillway and a farm poid. 

This young Monroe county farmer 
reclaimed six acres of wasteland into 
profitable pasture and woodlot, eradi- 
cated five acres of Johnson grass, uses 
24-D to kill weeds in pasture and road- 
ways, and since 1941 has planted 3,000 
locust trees, 500 loblolly pines and 500 
shortleaf pines. He systematically 
gathers and tests soil samples on the 
home farm and 25 tons of fertilizer 
have been applied as the result of these 
tests. 

Marvin won local chapter and sec- 
tional honors in the FFA public speak- 
ing contest with a soil conservation 
topic in which he said, “To leave a 
farm less productive than you found it 
is a crime against humanity.” 

Marvin R. Eckhoff, 18, Benson, 
Woodford county, is the second IIlinois 
youth to win honors at Kansas City. 
He was named regional winner in the 
FFA 1949 farm electrification contest. 
Marvin, who lives with his parents on 
a 160-acre farm, was graduated last 
spring from Benson high school where 
he completed four years of vocational 
agriculture and membership in FFA, 
and was treasurer of his senior class. 
His electrical work has included wiring 
a brooder, installing lights in the ma- 
chine shed so repair work could be 
done at night and in the winter, re- 
wiring the barn including the installa- 
tion of three-way switches for con- 
venience, installing a pole light in the 
chicken yard, building an electric pig 
brooder, an electric fence, and an elec- 
tric water heater for chickens. 
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Eckhoff has been using an electric 
welder for the past three years and did 
all the wiring for two houses built by 
his father. He has repaired electric 
motors and appliances. His supervised 
farming program 
includes 50 head of 
hogs, eight sheep, 
one beef animal, 20 
acres of corn, 20 
acres of oats, 10 
acres of soybeans 
and 400 poultry. 

Official ‘Illinois 
delegates to the na- 
tional FFA conven- 
tion were George 


Marvin Eckhoft Lewis, Hersman, 

Brown county, and 

Robert Herriott, Champaign, Cham- 
paign county. 

Two Illinois FFA chapters were 


among the 34 out of the nation’s 7,250 
local chapters receiving gold emblem 
awards at Kansas City. They were the 
Lanark chapter, Carroll county, and 
Fairbury chapter, Livingston county. 
Awards are made on the basis of com- 
munity service, leadership activities, 
cooperative activities, etc. 


Illinois youth receiving the American 
Farmer degree, highest degree of the 
organization, were: Bertil Mattson, 
Sandwich, DeKalb county; J. M. Mol- 
let, Greenville, Bond; Paul A. Nobbe, 
Waterloo. Monroe; W. H. St. John, 
Maroa, Macon; Maurice Soucie, Peo- 
tone, Will; Gerald E. Tetzlaff, Carlin- 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
PRODUCERS SEED COMPANY 


To Shareholders and Members 
of Producers Seed Company: 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders and 
members of Producers Seed Company 
will be held on Monday, the 14th day 
of November, 1949, at the hour of 
7:00 P.M. in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, to elect directors for 
the succeeding year; To receive and 
if approved, confirm the report of the 
Board of Directors and Officers of the 
Association for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949; to consider and if ap- 
proved, ratify and confirm all of the 
acts and proceedings of the Board of 
Directors done and taken since the last 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
and members of the Association; and 
for the transaction of such further and 
other business as may properly come 
before the meeting. 

Frank L. Simpson, Secretary 


ville, Macoupin; George F. Torti, 
Dixon, Lee; James A. Aggen, Morrison, 
Whiteside; Roy Brammeier, Venedy, 
Washington; A. R. Henninger, Kirk- 
land, DeKalb; Carl R. Keltner, Pearl 
City, Stephenson, and George J. Lewis, 


‘ Mt. Sterling, Brown. 


Former IAA Staffer 


: goad } 
Joins Illinois Grain 


ARRISON FAHRNKOPF, Cham- 
paign county, director of grain 
marketing for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association from 1928 to 1940, has 
been hired as assistant to the manager 
of Illinois Grain Corporation. 
Fahrnkopf will work out of the 
Champaign office of the Illinois Grain 
Corporation and will be engaged pri- 
marily in membership acquisition, ac- 
cording to Howard McWard, Grain 
Corporation manager. 
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om, oe. One important "ear mark" of a great hybrid is that it gets talked about. 


pe And farmers throughout Illinois are TALKING ABOUT Producers’ Hybrids, and 
their big Producers' YIELDS. That's why Producers’ Hybrids have 
quickly become an important hybrid in Illinois. Next spring plant 
Producers’ Hybrids on your own farm. They are YIELD-PROVED, according to 


{ 


University of Illinois yield tests. 


PRODUCERS’ SEED COMPANY 


PIPER CITY, ILLINOIS 


Blackhawk Division, Polo, Illinois Vermilion Valley Division, Fairbury, Illinois 
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Amid pleasant surroundings, good equipment, rural children have 
a chance to take part in a modern educational program. 


Instructor Thompson Shields (left) super- 
vises Bill Horridge in shop work. Wayne 
Rich looks on. 


children periodically. 


HERE IS WHAT’S HAPPENING AT PAXTON 


HE 12-grade unit district school system is being tried 
out by the Paxton community. The unit district system 
unites high school and grade schools as one system. 
The 12 grades have one school board and one responsi- 
ble administrator. 

How is it working? Do the teachers like it? Do the 
children like it? Does it do as much for the pupil as the 
one-room school district of yesterday? What does it cost? 
Does the parent get a better educational system for his tax 
dollar? 

It is too early to give a conclusive report on the Paxton 
community 12-grade school system. This is only its first 
year of operation. But it isn’t hard to answer with conviction 
some of the above questions. 

In the first place, it can be said that in general the 
teachers are enthusiastic about the new system. They like 
its efficiency and concern for the individual pupil. 

Do the kids like it? Just ask them. Shirley Carlson, 14, 
10th grade, said she likes the new system better. “There are 
more opportunities and I like the movies, sports, and music. 
I am with more kids my own age.” Jerry Johnson, 13, who 
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Ag Instructor Robert Rohlfing (left) discusses a field of lespedeza 


Nurse Mary Gilkerson checks weights of 


Jeanie Thompson. 


with his vocational agriculture class at Paxton high school. 


A farm boy, Morris Weaver, who once at- 
tended rural school, has teeth X-rayed by 
Morris Swan, state technician. 


Here she checks 


By JIM THOMSON, 
Ass't Editor, IAA Record 


spent his first six years in a one-room school, said it was 
a lot nicer going to a consolidated school. His face lit up 
as he explained that he had never realized he was missing 
such things as industrial arts, field trips, music, and physical 
education. 

Of the dozen or so farm children spoken to, none pre- 
ferred the one-room school. The youngsters noticed main!y 
the things they enjoyed such as vocational agriculture, foot- 
ball, glee club, movies, and home economics. 

But other factors they did not mention may be of con- 
siderable importance to the parent. One is the fact that 
with consolidation a system of health records has been set 
up which will keep tab on the child from the first through 
the 12th grades. A full time nurse keeps the health records 
and examines the children. Dental X-rays are also taken 
periodically by a state technician and are checked by the 
school nurse. She also gives each pupil eye and ear tests. 

Parents whose children are slow to speak properly also 
are pleased that the Paxton community school has the services 
of a trained speech correctionist. Children slow to adjust 
themselves to association with other children receive the 
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Top: Paxton Community Unit District Supt. E. H. Schroth (right) 

and Asst. Supt. J. H. Quick (left) discuss their schcol program with 

John K. Cox, IAA director of rural school relations. Second from 
top: Children get advantage of school’s hot lunch program. 


attention of Asst. Supt. J. H. Quick, a teacher skilled in 
conducting aptitude, intelligence, and readiness tests. From 
these tests he tries to adjust Johnny to his playmates and his 
studies. If the child is difficult to handle he will call in a 
state psychiatrist for further examination but only with the 
consent of the parents. 

Before we go any further perhaps we should have a 
little more background information on the Paxton area 
schools. When farmers in the surrounding area started the 
move for consolidation the original area comprised 13 school 
districts. In 1947 the 13 districts were reduced to five and in 
the same year these were reduced to three districts which 
formed a doughnut-shaped area surrounding Paxton as the 
hole. In 1948 Paxton became part of the consolidated 
district which surrounded it. 

Paxton had much to offer. It was centrally located with 
paved roads leading to it from four directions. It had a 
modern high school plant and grade schools which could 
take care of part of the overflow from the country. 

In its first stages, with still a number of kinks to iron 
out, here is how the district physical plant is organized: 
Three primary schools are centrally located to take care of 
rural children in grades one to four inclusive; the two-room 
grade school at Clarence takes children up to seventh grade; 
from the seventh through the 12th grades the rural children 
attend school in Paxton. Another primary school, grades 
1-4, is in Paxton for city children and some rural children. 

The district comprises about 120 square miles. Accord- 
ing to Superintendent E. H. Schroth the school population of 
the area is about 800. Of this number about 270 are in the 
rural areas and 530 in town. High school enrollment is 
about 250. 

It might appear to the reader that these programs, which 
include so many things the rural child never had before, 
must be costly. Such things as music, woodworking, metal- 
working, vocational agriculture, field trips, hot lunches, 
health supervision, speech correction, personality adjustment 
supervision, intelligence and aptitude tests, home economics, 
glee club, athletics and physical education programs, movies, 
etc., cost money. But the wonderful thing about consolida- 
tion is that the added efficiency makes these things cost far 
less than you might imagine. In other words, under the 
old one-room school district the taxpayer was paying for a 
lot of these services as far as tax payments were concerned. 
Yet his children never got the benefits. 

How do we figure that? Well, let’s take the tax rate. 
Before the start of the unit district, it was 96 cents for rural 
schools and $1.11 per $100 assessed valuation for city 
schools. Today after consolidation it is 96 cents in both 
town and country. Farm children will have the advantage 
of numerous modern educational programs at no increase 
in the tax rate! 

Ass’t Supt. Quick estimates that the per student cost 
of the unit district before final consolidation was about $130 
for 1948-49, and that the per capita cost for 1949-50 will 
be $133. This latter figure includes about $20,000 in back 
bills assumed by the new unit district. 

Quick pointed out that the Blake school east of Paxton, 
a typical one-room rural school, had a per pupil cost of 


(Continued on page 34) 


Bottom: Girls learn the fundamentals of homemaking in home 

economics class. Second from bottom: Speech correction teacher 

Mrs. Janet Parker drills Bobbie Werling and Barbara Jensen before 
a mirror with the words in view. 
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Amid pleasant surroundings, good equipment, rural children have 
a chance to take part in @ modern educational program. 


Instructor Thompson Shields (left) super- 
vises Bill Horridge in shop work. Wayne 
Rich looks on. 
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HERE IS WHAT’S HAPPENING AT PAXTON 


HE 12-erade unit district school system is being tricd 
out by the Paxton community. The unit district system 
unites hich school and grade schools ds one system. 
The 12 grades have one school board and one responsi- 
ble administrator. 
How is it working’ Do the teachers like it? Do the 
children like it? Does it do as much for the pupil as the 
one-room school district of yesterday? What does it cost? 
Does the parent get a better educational system for his tax 
dollar? 

It is too early to give a conclusive report on the Paxton 
This is only its first 
But it isnt hard to answer with conviction 


community 12-grade school system. 
year of operation, 
some of the above questions. 

In the first place. it can be said that in general the 
teachers are enthusiastic about the new system. They like 
its efficiency and concern for the individual pupil. 

Do the kids like it? Just ask them. Shirley Carlson. 11. 
10th grade. said she likes the new system better. “There are 
more opportunities and I like the movies. sports. and music. 
I am with more kids my own age.” Jerry Johnson. 15. who 
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A farm boy, Morris Weaver, who once at- 
tended rural school, has teeth X-rayed by 
Morris Swan, state technician. 
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By JIM THOMSON, 
Ass't Editor, IAA Record 


Here she checks 


spent his first six years in a one-room school. said it was 
a lot nicer going to a consolidated school. His face lit up 
as he explained that he had never realized he was missing 
such things as industrial arts. field trips. music. and physical 
education. 

Of the dozen or so farm children spoken to. none pre- 
ferred the one-room school. The youngsters noticed mainty 
the things they enjoyed such as vocational agriculture. foot- 
ball. elee club. movies. and home economics. 

But other factors they did not mention may be of con- 
siderable importance to the parent. One is the fact that 
with consolidation a system of health records has been set 
up which will keep tab on the child from the first through 
the 12th grades. A full time nurse keeps the health records 
and examines the children. Dental X-rays are also taken 
periodically by a state technician and are checked by the 
school nurse. She also gives each pupil eye and ear tests. 

Parents whose children are slow to speak properly also 
are pleased that the Paxton community school has the services 
of a trained speech correctionist. Children slow to adjust 
themselves to association with other children receive the 
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Top: Paxton Community Unit District Supt. E. H. Schroth (right) 

and Asst. Supt. J. H. Quick (left) discuss their school program with 

John K. Cox, IAA director of rural school relations. Second from 
top: Children get advantage of school’s hot lunch program. 


attention of Asst. Supt. J. H. Quick. a teacher skilled in 
conducting aptitude. intelligence. and readiness tests. From 
these tests he tries to adjust Johnny to his playmates and his 
studies. If the child is difficult to handle he will call in a 
state psychiatrist for further examination but only with the 
consent of the parents. 

Before we go any further perhaps we should have a 
litle more background information on the Paxton area 
schools. When farmers in the surrounding area started the 
move for consolidation the original area comprised 13 school 
districts. In 1947 the 15 districts were reduced to five and in 
the same year these were reduced to three districts which 
formed a doughnut-shaped area surrounding Paxton as the 
hole. In 1918 Paxton became part of the consolidated 
district which surrounded it. 

Paxton had much to offer. It was centrally located with 
paved roads leading to it from four directions. It had a 
modern high school plaht and grade schools which could 
take care of part of the overflow from the country. 

In its first stages. with still a number of kinks to iron 
out, here is how the district physical plant is organized: 
Three primary schools are centrally located to take care of 
rural children in grades one to four inclusive; the two-room 
grade school at Clarence takes children up to seventh grade: 
from the seventh through the 12th grades the rural children 
attend school in Paxton. Another primary school. grades 
1-4. is in Paxton for city children and some rural children. 

The district comprises about 120 square miles. Accord- 
ing to Superintendent E. H. Schroth the school population of 
the area is about S00.) Of this number about 270 are in the 
rural areas and 530 in town. High school enrollment is 
about 250. 

It might appear to the reader that these programs. which 
include so many things the rural child never had before. 
must be costly. Such things as music. woodworking. metal- 
working. vocational agriculture... field) trips. hot lunches. 
health supervision, speech correction. personality adjustment 
supervision. intelligence and aptitude tests. home economics. 
glee club, athletics and physical education programs. movies. 
etc.. cost money. But the wonderful thing about consolida- 
tion is that the added efficiency makes these things cost far 
less than you might imagine. In other words. under the 
old one-room school district the taxpayer was paying for a 
lot of these services as far as tax payments were concerned. 
Yet his children never got the benefits. 

How do we figure that? Well, let’s take the tax rate. 
Before the start of the unit district. it was 96 cents for rural] 
schools and $1.11 per $100 assessed valuation for city 
schools. Today after consolidation it is 96 cents in both 
town and country. Farm children will have the advantage 
of numerous modern educational programs at no increase 
in the tax rate! 

Asst Supt. Quick estimates that the per student cost 
of the unit district before final consolidation was about $130 
for 1948-49. and that the per capita cost for 1949-50 will 
be $133. This latter figure includes about $20,000 in back 
bills assumed by the new unit district. 

Quick pointed out that the Blake school east of Paxton. 
a typical one-room rural school. had a per pupil cost of 
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Mrs. Janet Parker drills Bobbie Werling and Barbara Jensen before 
a mirror with the words in view. 
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, BOND COUNTY 
SERVICE CO. 


Success Story 


Bond County Service Company 


Attracts More Farmers for 


Higher Brand of Service 


OU’VE often heard it said, ““You’ve 
got to spend money to make 
money.” You've also got to spend 
money to give your patrons better 
service. That’s what the Bond County 
Service Company has done. Increased 
patronage has been the payoff. 

On March 1, 1945 the Bond County 
Service Company bought the old Equity 
elevator. It had grain storage for 10,- 
000 bushels. Cost of the elevator, scale 
house, fertilizer shed, corn crib, ware- 
house, two trucks, inventory, and land 
totaled $19,921.60. 

The board of directors spent an addi- 
tional $38,000 to modernize the old 
elevator. The total investment is now 
$53,000. 

Better service to patrons usually 
means more business. What has been 
the result? Let’s look at the business 
picture in 1945 when the elevator was 
bought. In that year sales amounted to 
$329,202.31. Total grain purchased 
amounted to 165,691 bushels. By 1948 
dollar sales had leaped to $950,201.80 
and grain purchased was up to 185,580 
bushels. 

For 1949 sales were expected to top 
the million dollar mark for the first 
time. For the first 10 months this year 
dollar sales were $979,660 and grain 
purchased stood at 281,672 bushels. 

The greater amount of business means 
higher patronage refunds to Farm 
Bureau patrons. One of the important 


’ 


Shown during a visit to the Bond County 

Service Company elevator is Farm Adviser 

George Perisho (right) and elevator man- 
ager Spencer Johnstone. 


factors in the Bond county success story 
is the attitude of board and manage- 
ment. Under Manager Spencer Jchn- 
stone this attitude is contained in the 
belief that better buildings and better 
machinery alone won’t do the job. 

Manager Johnstone feels that the 
Bond County Service Company should 
look and act like a successful business ’ 
enterprise thus giving the patron the 
confident feeling that he is trading with 
an established concern. The premises 
are kept neat and clean and the em- 
ployees are encouraged to be courteous 
at all times. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
better equipment means better service. 
In 1946 and 1947 a grinder with a 50 
h.p. motor was installed and a one-ton 
feed mill. A sewing machine was added 
to sew sacks of Service Brand feed and 
a Friedman calculator was purchased 
for the elevator office. 

A year ago work was started on the 
elevator expansion work which added 
two Korok silos 16x40 feet which made 
13,000 bushels of additional storage 
space available. New hoists, legs and 
conveyors also were added. A new corn 
sheller was purchased and the unload- 
ing of grain has been speeded up from 
1400 bushels per hour to 3600 bushels 
per hour. Other incidentals have béen 
added, such as a corn cracker, to expand 
the service program. 

They say “It pays to advertise,” and 
just as important “It pays to deliver the 
goods and the services.” By following 
this simple fact the Bond County Serv- 
ice Company has grown and prospered. 
By continuing to follow this philosophy 
of sales and service, the company is 
assured of a successful future. 
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Get more eggs from your laying flock 
with high quality 


BLUE SEAL 


FEEDS 


Getting better-than-average egg production is no trick 
at all with Blue Seal Poultry Feeds. And no wonder — | 


courteous with plenty of vitamins = proteins — minerals — fats — 
j POU LT RY : and energy producing nutrients — Blue Seal feeds help your 

ever, that hens lay better by providing more than ample amounts of | 

r service BALANCER those important ingredients that make eggs! And more 
) eggs means more laying house profits both now and in the 


shila é " months to come. 
For the ‘'mash-grain” feeder, we have Blue Seal Lay | 
Mash. For the “free-choice” feeder, we have Blue Seal | 
Poultry Balancer. Select the feed which fits your feeding 


program. ‘sie. ‘gaits 
BLUE SEAL FEED SALESMAN 
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FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


AFFILIATED WITH 
ILLINO!TS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, CHICA 


Pictures above show the old Equity elevator 

when it was purchased by the Bond County 

Service Company in 1945. View at right 

shows how it looked after a little fixing 
and a few coats of paint. 


This is how the office looked when the Bond 
County Service Company bought the place. 


This is how the office looked after the Bond 
County Service Company worked it over. 


uccess Story 


OU’VE often heard it said. “You've 
got to spend money to make 
money. You've also got to spend 
money to give your patrons better 
service. That's what the Bond County 
Service Company has done. Increased 
patronage has been the payoff. 

On March 1, 19145 the Bond County 
Service Company bought the old Equity 
elevator. It had grain storage for 10.- 
000 bushels. Cost of the elevator. scale 
house. fertilizer shed. corn crib. ware- 
house. two trucks. inventory. and land 
totaled $19,921.60. 

The board of directors spent an addi- 
tional $38.000 to modernize the old 
elevator. The total investment is now 
$53.000. 

Better 
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$329.202.31. Total grain purchased 
amounted to 165.091 bushels. By 1948 
dollar sales had leaped to $950,201.60 
and grain purchased was up to 185.560 
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For 19149 sales were expected to top 
the million dollar mark for the first 
time. For the first 10 months this year 
dollar sales were $979.660 and= grain 
purchased stood at 261.672 bushels. 

The ereater amount of business means 
higher patronage refunds to Farm 
Bureau patrons. One of the important 


Shown during a visit to the Bond County 

Service Company elevator is Farm Adviser 

George Perisho (right) and°elevator man- 
ager Spencer Johnstone. 


factors in the Bond county success story 
is the attitude of board and manage- 
ment. Under Manager Spencer Jchn- 
stone this attitude is contained in the 
belief that better buildings and better 
machinery alone won't do the job. 

Manager Johnstone feels that the 
Bond County Service Company should 
look and act like a successful business 
enterprise thus giving the patron the 
confident feeling that he is trading with 
an established concern. The premises 
are kept neat and clean and the em 
ployees are encouraged to be courteous 
at all times. 

It cannot be denied. that 
better equipment means better service. 
In 1916 and 1947 a grinder with a 50 
h.p. motor was installed and a one-ton 
feed mill. A sewing machine was added 
sacks of Service Brand feed and 
a Friedman calculator was purchased 
for the elevator office. 

\ year ago work was started on the 
elevator expansion work which added 
two Korok silos 16x10 feet which made 
13.000 bushels of additional storage 
space available. New hoists. legs and 
conveyors also were added. A new corn 
sheller was purchased and the unload- 
ing of grain has heen speeded up from 
1400 bushels per hour to 3600 bushels 
per hour. Other incidentals have been 
added. such as a corn cracker. to expand 
the service program. 

They say “It pays to advertise.” and 
just as important “It pays to deliver the 
goods and the services.” By following 
this simple fact the Bond County Serv- 
ice Company has grown and prospered. 
By continuing to follow this philosophy 
of sales and service. the company is 
assured of a successful future. 
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Get more eggs from your laying flock 
with high quality 


BLUE SEAL 
FEEDS 


Getting better-than-average egg production is no trick 


at all with Blue Seal Poultry Feeds. And no wonder — 


ASH with plenty of vitamins — paler — minerals — fats = 
pouttry / \\AY M fare Joy Peles by oovewe wore teat arrle arrourt & 
BALANCER 


those important ingredients that make eggs! And more 
eggs means more laying house profits both now and in the 
months to come. 

For the “'mash-grain’ feeder, we have Blue Seal Lay 
Mash. For the "'free-choice’’ feeder, we have Blue Seal 
Poultry Balancer. Select the feed which fits your feeding 
program. 


See Your 
BLUE SEAL FEED SALESMAN 


i | Jake Advantage of 


DIRECT-TO- 
THE-FARM 
SERVICE 


“ALLINOIS FARM SUPPLY C°- | 
ag CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. | 
cst CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 5. 


Better Corn Possible 


Too Many Fields in Midwest Cornbelt 
Go on Hunger Strike That in Time 


Cuts Yields and Profits 


ES, we are making more corn 
than ever. In the face of such 
facts you will be shocked at my 
contention that at least two-thirds 
of the corn fields of the corn belt 
failed to perform according to the high 
standard we have set for them. 

By July 4th and knee-high time most 
corn fields in the Midwest looked beau- 
tiful and were far ahead of schedule. 
Many fields were beginning to show 
tassels. Hunger signs could hardly be 
found, the color was perfect. Over most 
of the corn belt the rainfall was as good 
or better than normal. Suddenly, about 
the last week in July many fields began 
to show a slight paling in the green 
color — this was the first sign of nitro- 
gen starvation. By Aug. 20 the nitro- 
gen hunger signs wete wide-spread. 
Many corn fields were beginning to 
show white husks and dented kernels 
the last week in August. This was shut- 
ting down the factory too soon. An- 
other point, these nitrogen plants prob- 
ably made a lower protein content 
corn, 

Too many of our corn fields put on 
a hunger strike that cut the yield. The 
nitrogen shortage that occurred in 
August in so many of these fields forced 
the corn into premature ripening. We 
forced corn under such conditions to 
ripen in the hottest weather of our 
summer. This was bad. 

Hot weather increases the rate at 
which sugars burn up in plants, a proc- 
ess called respiration. Sugars were 
therefore excessively lost by this burn- 
ing process rather than packed into the 
ear as starch to make deep kernels and 
higher yields. 

The unusually warm June put life 
into the soil micro-organisms. They 
went to work early and loosened up a 
lot of available nitrogen tied up in the 
soil organic matter. This does not 
happen as long as the soil is cold. 
Crops starve for nitrogen in early 
spring while the soil is still cold even 
though there will be a lot of nitrates 
available later in the season. The warm 
soil and high available biologic nitro- 


By GEORGE D. SCARSETH 


Director of Research 
American Farm Research Association 


gen in early June of the 1949 season 
kicked the corn off to a mighty vigorous 
start. The corn became ambitious and 
made a big plant. However, in too many 
fields these ambitious young corn plants 
found the cupboard running empty too 
soon. There was not enough organic 
matter in the soil to rot down through- 
out the summer and give enough nitro- 
gen to carry on through to a successful 
finish. 

Many fields showed nitrogen hunger 
even though a considerable quantity of 
organic matter had been turned under. 
This was especially true where the stand 
was thick. Farmers have learned that a 
thick stand means more corn when 
there is plenty plant food. With thick 
stands, extra nitrogen in addition to 
that supplied by the organic matter 
proved the soundness of the two work- 
ing together. 

Again I emphasize that it took the 
minerals of phosphorus, potash, ¢al- 
cium, magnesium, and certain trace 
elements to build the crops of legumes 
that made most of the organic matter. 
I emphasize again that the whole array 
of sound conservation practices and 
management are needed, but let’s not 
overlook why some of these corn fields 
failed to meet the test. 

Briefly these observations seem to 
boil down to the following conclusions: 


1. Have a large supply of decom-. 


posing organic matter in the soil as the 
number one back-log for success. (Prac- 
tice rotations and fertilization that make 
an abundant residual supply of organic 
matter). 

2. Use available nitrogen in the 
starter row fertilizer to give the corn a 
sure-fire push off in spite of cool and 
wet weather. 

3. It looks like a highly prolific 
(more than one ear per stalk) corn with 
a longer pollen season should have 
some advantages on soils of high fer- 
tility. (More research is needed to 
prove this point to be right or wrong). 

4, Plant thick enough to assure a big 
capacity for production. 

5. In addition to the minerals sup- 
plied through other crops fertilized in 
the rotation and in the starter fertilizer, 
be sure extra nitrogen is supplied either 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Queen of the Festival Clarabelle Garber rides with her court in a 
float built by Robert Faubel, Tazewell County Farm Bureau member. 
Festival visitors were estimated at 50,000. 


Goodfield Grade School District 140 won first prize for this Cin- Suzanne Potts, 10, whose father has printed the Woodford County 
derella float in the school class of floats. More than 50 floats and Farm Bureau Review for 30 years, won first prize for the best 
15 school bands were in the two mile parade. carved pumpkin face at the Eureka Pumpkin Festival. 


EUREKA 


PUMPKIN FESTIVAL 


Robert Faubel, left, five times winner 

of the grade prize for his Festival floats, 

shakes hands with Roscoe Jeck, parade 
committee co-chairman. 


Oral D. Munson, 

12, La Salle coun- 

ty, with 45-pound 
pie. 


<— 
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Carved pumpkin 
faces form huge 
yellow oval. 


Better Corn Possible 


Too Many Fields in Midwest Cornbelt 
Go on Hunger Strike That in Time 


Cuts Yields and Profits 


ES, we are making more corn 
than ever. In the 
facts you will be shocked at my 
contention that at least two-thirds 
of the corn fields of the corn belt 
failed to perform according to the high 
standard we have set for them. 

By July Jth and knee-high time most 
corn fields in the Midwest looked beau- 
tiful and were far ahead of schedule. 
Many fields heginnine to 
tassels. Hunger signs could hardly he 
found. the color was perfect. Over most 
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American Farm Research Association 


ven in early June of the 1949 season 
kicked the corn off to a mighty vigorous 
start. The corn became ambitious and 
made a big plant. However. in too many 
fields these ambitious young corn plants 
found the cupboard running empty too 
soon. There was not enough organic 
matter in the soil to rot down through- 
out the summer and give enough nitro- 
gen to carry on through to a successful 
finish. 

Many fields showed nitrogen hunger 
even though a considerable quantity of 
organic matter had been turned under. 
This was especially true where the stand 
was thick. Farmers have learned that a 
thick stand means more corn when 
there is plenty plant food. With thick 
stands. extra nitrogen in addition to 
that supplied by the organic matter 
proved the soundness of the two work- 
ing together, 
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1. Have a large supply of decom- 
posing organic matter in the soil as the 
number one back-log for success. (Prac- 
tice rotations and fertilization that make 
an abundant residual supply of organic 
matter). 

2. Use available nitrogen in the 
starter row fertilizer to give the corn a 
sure-fire push off in spite of cool and 
wet weather. 

3. It looks like a highly prolific 
(more than one ear per stalk) corn with 
a longer pollen season should have 
some advantages on soils of high fer- 
tility. (More research is needed to 
prove this point to be right or wrong). 

1. Plant thick enough to assure a big 
capacity for production. 

5. In addition to the minerals sup- 
plied through other crops fertilized in 
the rotation and in the starter fertilizer. 
be sure extra nitrogen is supplied either 
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float built by Robert Faubel, Tazewell County Farm Bureau member. 
Festival visitors were estimated at 50,000. 
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Suzanne Potts, 10, whose father has printed the Woodfo:d County 
Farm Bureau Review for 30 years, won first prize for the best 
carved pumpkin face at the Eureka Pumpkin Festival. 


Goodfield Grade School District 140 won first prize for this Cin- 


derella float in the school class of floats. More than 50 floats and 
15 school bands were in the two mile parade. 
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Robert Faubel, left, five times winner 

of the grade prize for his Festival floats, 

shakes hands with Roscoe Jeck, parade 
committee co-chairman. 
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By ROGER E. GISH, Director 
IAA Soil Conservation Activities 


There Is No State Law Requiring The Producers And 
Sellers Of Limestone To State Quality Of Material But 
Quarry Tests Are Available At Your Farm Adviser’s Office. 


LAUDE Barlow rested a foot on 

the fence as he waited for his 

neighbor, Jim Britt, to drive his 

tractor on out to the end of the 

field. “Let ’er cool a minute, Jim, 

want to ask you something. My al- 

falfa and clover are not looking so good 

this year. Do you suppose I need some 
more limestone?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I’ve noticed on 
soil maps that the soil types on your 
farm and mine are similar, so they 
would likely require about the same 
treatment. But I was sure I needed 
limestone last fall because I had soil 
tests made to tell me how much 1 
needed.” 

“T was talking to Will Haulit,” said 
Claude, “and he said he hauls from the 
Truckers’ Pit Quarry over in the corner 
of the county. I’ve heard that the quar- 
ry price at the Shipping Point Quarry 
is cheaper but the freight costs to get 
it here eats you up.” 

“Tt all depends on relative cost on the 
quality you get,” replied Jim. “Lime- 
stone costing a little bit more might be 
worth the difference, I understand there 
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is a lot of difference in limestone.” 

And Jim is absolutely right. There 
is a lot of difference in limestone sold 
in the state. When you buy a bag of 
fertilizer, the analysis is on the bag and 
the contents are guaranteed by law. 
There is a lot of difference in fertilizers, 
as for example, a 4-16-16 is obviously 
worth much more than a 2-12-6, but 
at least you are not buying a “pig in a 
poke” with the analysis in plain sight on 
the bag. Illinois has no limestone law, 
and producers and sellers are not re- 
quired by law to state the quality of the 
material. 

Among other things, the director of 
the IAA department of soil conservation 
activities visits quarries and takes sam- 
ples of limestone offered to farmers. 
Sampling is done at the quarry where 
the material is divided and a portion 
left for the operator to have check tests 
made if he desires. Information on 
calcium carbonate equivalent, fineness 
of grinding, price, amount produced and 
location of each quarry is passed on to 
the farm advisers in the trade area sur- 
rounding a given quarry. 


There were 94 quarries visited during 
the last several; months. The calcium 
carbonate equivalent of material pro- 
duced varied from 72 to 80 for a few 
quarries, while several quarries’ mate- 
rial tested 100 or better. Six quarries 
had a test of 105 per cent calcium car- 
bonate equivalent. The question often 
arises as to how a material can test 
more than 100 per cent. This is possible 
with a rather pure stone high in mag- 
nesium. 


Magnesium is lighter by weight than 
calcium but neutralizes as much acid 
per carbonate unit. Thus, a high mag- 
nesium stone may test more than 100 
per cent based on the C.C.E. of a cal- 
cium limestone. The lower testing ma- 
terial is suitable for correcting soil 
acidity. However, it is obvious that 
material testing 72, for example, would 
not be as valuable as material testing 
105 C.C.E. One-half as much again 
would have to be applied to the soil to 
obtain the same neutralizing value. The 
average calcium carbonate equivalent of 
limestone offered was 93.7. 

Fineness of grinding varies from 62 
for two quarries to 100 per cent through 
an eight mesh screen on one quarry 
visited. The average fineness of grind- 
ing was 81.6 per cent through an eight 
mesh screen which has eight openings to 
the linear inch, or 64 openings per 
square inch. The requirement for agri- 
cultural limestone in Illinois is that it 
have a calcium carbonate equivalent of 
at least 80 and that at least 80 per cent 
pass an eight mesh screen to qualify for 
full PMA payment. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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IAA Soil Conservation Activities 
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the fence as he waited for his 
neighbor, Jim Britt, to drive his 
tractor on out to the end of the 
field. “Let ‘er cool a minute, Jim, 

I want to ask you something. My al- 

falfa and clover are not looking so good 

this year. Do you suppose I need some 
more limestone ?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “Pve noticed on 
soil maps that the soil types on your 
farm and mine are similar, so_ they 
would likely require about the same 
treatment. But I was sure I needed 
limestone last fall because I had 
tests made to tell me much | 
needed.” 

“T was talking to Will Haulit.” said 
Claude, “and he said he hauls from} the 
Truckers’ Pit Quarry over in the corner 
of the county. I’ve heard that the quar- 
ry price at the Shipping Point Quarry 
is cheaper but the freight costs to get 
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No State Law Requiring The Producers 


And 
Sellers Of Limestone To State Quality Of Material But 
Quarry Tests Are Available At Your Farm Adviser’s Office. 


is a lot of difference in limestone.” 

And Jim is absolutely right. There 
is a lot of difference in limestone sold 
in the state. When you buy a bag of 
fertilizer, the analysis i is on the bag and 
the contents are guaranteed by law. 
There is a lot of difference 4 in fertilizers, 
as for example, a 4-16-16 is obviously 
worth much more than a 2 2-12-6, but 
at least you are not buying a “pig ina 
poke” with the analysis in plain sight on 
the bag. Illinois has no limestone law. 
and producers and sellers are not re- 
quired by law to state the quality of the 
material. 

Among other things, the director of 
the IAA department of soil conservation 
activities visits quarries and takes sam- 
ples of limestone offered to farmers. 
Sampling is done at the quarry where 
the material is divided and a portion 
left for the operator to have check tests 
made if he desires. Information on 
calcium carbonate equivalent. fineness 
of grinding, price. amount produced and 
location of each quarry is passed on to 
the farm advisers in the trade area sur- 
rounding a given quarry. 
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Clinton Rural Youth float committee and 
trophy received for best float in county- 
wide Black and White Show. Reading from 
left to right — Back row, Edward Ackmann, 
Wilbert Hermsmeyer, George Sohn, Jack 
Vahikamp, Casper Richter, and Youth As- 
sistant Laverne A. Jenne. Front row, Wil- 
lene Vahikamp, Betty Jenne, Rosemary 
Vahikamp, Dolores Kampwerth, Milford 
Conrad, Jane Richter, Marjorie Sohn, and 
Youth Assistant Esther Schuchmann. 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young \People’s Activities 


Rural Youth 
Plans for 


HE stronger Rural Youth groups 
of Illinois plan definitely and well 
in advance the educational pro- 
grams for monthly meetings. 
Real education in a Rural Youth 
group is not a passive influence. It 
must be planned with opportunity for 
participation by the members. Per- 
tinent facts must be pursued. Individ- 
uals and committees must be given re- 
sponsibilities for certain parts of the 
program. This procedure brings in- 
terest to the learning process and makes 
Rural Youth worthwhile. 

In developing a sound educational 
program the following factors must be 
considered: (1) It must grow out of 
the needs and interests of the group. 
(2) It must be based upon the aims of 
the group. (3) It must embrace thé ac- 
tivities of the five basic standing com- 
mittees of education, recreation, com- 
munity service, publicity, and member- 
ship and hospitality. 

It is understood that the educational 
program is more than the educational 
features. When the five basic activities 
as outlined by the standing committees 
is pursured, all who take part in any 
one of them is broadening his educa- 
tional experiences. A summer activity 
of Clinton county serves as an example 
of an interesting project which pos- 
sessed educational values. Clinton took 
part in a community parade, presenting 
its major activities in a float with the 
theme “Steering for Better Education, 
Recreation, and Community Service.” 

Here was a program which the coun- 
ty was proud to portray. The project 
had educational values from various 
angles: (1) It caused the group to think 
definitely about what it had to offer 
other young people and to the com- 
munity. (2) It led to the planning of 
an effective medium to tell the major 
emphases of the organization — the 
float being that medium. (3) It pro- 
vided opportunity for the members to 
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ACTION 


work together. (4) Certain publicity 
had to be considered in advance. (5) 
There were recreational elements real- 
ized in sponsoring the float. 


However important as these projects 
or the committee work involved in the 
standing committees may be from an 
educational standpoint, it is the educa- 
tional feature itself that counts most. 
Marshall-Putnam recently prepared an 
attractive program booklet covering 
meeting plans for the six months from 
Oct. ’49 to March ’50. The introduc- 
tory paragraph in the booklet says, 
“The program planning committee has 
used the committee system in providing 
for plans for each Rural Youth meeting 
and in addition has selected the educa- 
tional feature for each meeting.” 
Marshall-Putnam realizes that a sound 
program of educational features is nec- 
essary to satisfy the needs and interests 
of farm youth who now or soon will 
become members of its group.. The 
themes to be followed are: October — 
Talk Fest with competitive games, No- 
vember — Our plan for an ideal Rural 


“Youth meeting (to be outlined by small 


discussion groups), December — Un- 
derstanding your local farm organiza- 
tions, January — Annual meeting, Feb- 
ruary — Behind the scenes in radio, 
March — Ideal Rural Youth program 
as selected at the November meeting. 


This group begins with the education- 
al features as the basic need of the 
young people and is building recrea- 
tional and other aspects of the program 
around this need. Worthy of mention is 
the climaxing of the six months’ series 
with a projection of additional educa- 
tional programs beyond the March 1950 
meeting from the actual plans of the 
membership as drawn up in small dis- 
cussion groups in the November, 1949, 
meeting. Here is Rural Youth in ac- 
tion! Here is a process of finding the 
desires of the membership. The group 


is servicing itself. It is solving its own 


problems. | 

Throughout the state there is great 
need for Rural Youth to be on the 
alert in planning its entire county pro- 
gram with special emphasis upon the 
educational features of its regular meet- 
ings. One of the purposes of Rural 
Youth is to take care of the educational 
needs of young farm men and women 
who are out of school and unmarried. 


When a group forgets this original 
purpose it is failing to serve its mem- 
bership. When the leaders meet this 
basic need, they are not only training 
leaders in agriculture and community 
life, but they are building for the fu- 
ture strength of Rural Youth as well. 

There are many sources of educa- 
tional topics. Begin with the local 
county. Groups could profitably study 


local government, taxes, roads, schools, , 


health, soil needs, the problems and 
privileges of home building, the mean- 
ing of citizenship, good agriculture, the 
advantages of cooperatives, and the 
place of Home and Farm Bureau. These 
subjects are at the front door of every 
rural citizen. Farther away are the 
problems of the state, nation, and the 
world. 

There are rich resources from which 
to obtain information upon the topics 
chosen. Again, the local county should 
be tapped. The Farm and Home Bureau 
offices, public agencies, religious lead- 
ers, editors, teachers, travelers, hobby- 
ists, Rural Youth members, and parents 
are glad to help Rural Youth groups. 
Our own great state University, the I]- 
linois Agricultural Association, the 
various agencies of our state and na- 
tional governments and libraries can 
supply material upon unlimited subjects 
to individuals and groups which come 
with inquiring minds. Rural Youthers, 
this day is yours for educational ad- 
vancement. Become informed young 
men and women through your Rural 
Youth educational program. 


_ Rice yields are reported to exceed 100 
bushels per acre in Spain, 90 bushels in 
Italy, 80 bushels in Japan, 60 bushels in 
Egypt and 45 to 50 bushels in the United 
States. 
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Miss Lola Reab’s cat paws guitar strings and wonders 


where the sweet music comes from. 


This picture scores 


heavily on originality and wins the $5 picture of the 


month award. 


Miss Reab's home is in Macon county. 


Farm Bureau 
Folks in 


Pictures 


William Pritchett Jr., of Edgar county took 
this picture at home of early corn on intra- 
red film. 


Jimmy Hedrick of Edwards county does a 

smart thing on a hot summer day — takes 

a dip in the clear cool water of a backyard 
trough. 


NOVEMBER. 1949 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Pictures for the Farm Bureau Folks in Pictures 
page should be addressed to Picture Editor, Illinois 
Agricultural Association Record, 43 East Ohio Street, 
Chicage 11, Illinois. Entries are judged on origi- 
nality, clearness, and interest. Please do not send 
negatives. Avoid shots of persons merely looking at 
the camera. Best picture receives $5, others pub- 
lished, $1. If _ want photographs returned en- 
close a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Cynthia Glenn, Winnebago county, whispers 
a big secret to her cousin, Phyllis Lorraine 
Stralow, during visit to farm in Whiteside 


county. 


With Halloween in the offing, here is a 
timely picture of the daughters of the Frank 
Joys of Bond county ready for the occasion. 


Mrs. June Mcluckie, Grundy county, sends 

along this picture of a neighbor boy on a 

Fourth of July float depicting Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Clinton Rural Youth float committee and 
trophy received for best float in county- 
wide Black and White Show. Reading from 
left to right — Back row, Edward Ackmann, 
Wilbert Hermsmeyer, George Sohn, Jack 
Vahikamp, Casper Richter, and Youth As- 
sistant Laverne A. Jenne. Front row, Wil- 
lene Vahlikamp, Betty Jenne, Rosemary 
Vahlkamp, Dolores Kampwerth, Milford 
Conrad, Jane Richter, Marjorie Sohn, and 
Youth Assistant Esther Schuchmann. 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 


Young People’s Activities 


Rural Youth 


Plans for 


HE stronger Rural Youth groups 
of I}inois plan definitely and well 
in advance the educational pro- 
crams for monthly meetings. 
Real education in a Rural Youth 
group is not a passive influence. It 
must be planned with opportunity for 
participation by the members. — Per- 
tinent facts must be pursued. Individ- 
uals and committees must be given. re- 
sponsibilities for certain parts of the 
program. This procedure brings in- 
terest to the learning process and makes 
Rural Youth worthwhile. 

In developing a sound educational 
program the following factors must be 
considered: (1) It must grow out of 
the needs and interests of the group. 
(2) It must he based upon the aims of 
the group. (3) It must embrace thé ac- 
tivities of the five basic standing com- 
mittees of education. recreation. 
munity service. publicity. and member- 
ship and hospitality. 

It is understood that the educational 
program is more than the educational 
features. When the five basic activities 
as outlined by the standing committees 
is pursured. all who take part in any 
them is broadening his educa- 
tional experiences. A summer activity 
of Clinton county serves as an example 
of an interesting which  pos- 
sessed educational values. linton took 
presenting 


com- 


one ol 


project 


part in a community parade, 
its major activities in a float with the 
“Steering for Better Education. 
and Community Service. 


theme 
Recreation. \ 

Here was a program which the coun- 
ty was proud to portray. The project 
had educational values from various 
angles: (1) Tt caused the group to think 
definitely what it had to offer 
other com- 


about 


young people and to the 


munity. (2) It led to the planning of 
medium to tell the major 
organization —~— the 
medium. (3) It pro- 
for the members to 


an effective 
empha ises of the 
float being that 
vided opportunity 
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ACTION 


work together. (4) Certain publicity 
had to be considered in advanee. (5) 
There were recreational clements real- 


ized in sponsoring the float. 


However important as these projects 
or the committee work involved in the 
committees may be from an 
educational standpoint. it is the educa- 
tional feature itself that counts most. 
Marshall-Putnam recently prepared an 
attractive program booklet covering 
meeting plans for the six months from 
Oct. “19 to March 50. The introduc- 
tory paragraph in the booklet. says. 
‘The program planning committee has 
used she committee system in providing 
for plans for each Rural Youth meeting 
and in addition has selected the educa- 
tional feature for each meeting.” 
Marshall-Putnam realizes that a sound 
program of educational features is nee- 
essary to satisfy the needs and interests 
of farm youth who now or soon will 
members of its group. The 
themes to be followed are: October 
Talk Fest with competitive games. No- 
Our plan for an ideal Rural 
Youth meeting (to be outlined by small 
groups), December —-— Un- 
local farm organiza- 


standing 


hecome 


vember 


discussion 
derstanding your 


tions. January Annual meeting. Feb- 
ruary Behind the scenes in radio. 
March Ideal Rural Youth program 


as selected at the November meeting. 


This group begins with the education- 
al features as the basic need of the 
young people and is building recrea- 
tional and other aspects of the program 
around this need. Worthy of mention is 
the climaxine of the six months’ 
with a projection of additional educa- 
tional programs beyond the March 1950 
meeting from the actual plans of the 
membership as drawn up in small dis- 
cussion groups in the November. 19-19. 
meeting. Here Rural Youth in ac- 
tion! Here is a process of finding the 
desires of the membership. The group 


series 


. 
% 


ali ill 


It is solving its own 


is servicing itself. 
problems. 


Throughout the state there is great 
need for Rural Youth to be on the 
alert in planning its entire county pro- 
gram with special emphasis upon the 
educational features of its regular meet- 
ings. One of the purposes of Rural 
Youth is to take care of the educational 
needs of young farm men and women 
who are out of school and unmarried. 

When a group forgets this original 
it is failing to serve its mem- 
bership. When the leaders meet. this 
basic need. they are training 
leaders in agriculture and community 
life. but they are building for the 
ture strength of Rural Youth as well. 


purpose 


not only 


There are many sources of educa- 
tional topics. Begin with the local 
county. Groups could profitably study 


local government. taxes. roads. schools. 
health. soil needs. the 
privileges of home 


ing of citizenship. 


problems and 
building. the mean- 
eood agriculture. the 
advantages of cooperatives. and_ the 
place of Home and Farm Bureau. These 
subjects are at the front door of every 


rural citizen. Farther away are the 
problems of the state. nation. and the 
world. 


There are rich resources from which 
to obtain information upon the topics 
chosen. Again. the local county should 
he tapped. The Farm and Home Bureau 
offices. public religious lead- 
ers, editors. teachers. travelers. hobby- 

Rural Youth members. and parents 
are glad to help Rural Youth groups. 
Our own great state University. the TI- 
Agricultural Association, the 
various agencies of our state and na- 
tional governments and libraries can 
supply material upon unlimited subjects 
to individuals and groups which come 
with inquiring minds. Rural Youthers. 
this day is yours for educational ad- 
vancement. Become informed young 
men and women through your Rural 
Youth educational program. 


agencies. 


linois 


reported to exceed 100 
bushels per acre in Spain, 90 hushels in 
Italy, 80 bushels in Japan, 60 bushels in 
Egypt and 45 to 50 bushels in the United 
States. 


Rice yields are 
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Miss Lola Reab’s cat paws guitar strings and wonders 

where the sweet music comes from. This picture scores 

heavily on originality and wins the $5 picture of the 
month award. Miss Reab’s home is in Macon county. 


Farm Bureau 
Folks in 


Pictures 


William Pritchett Jr., of Edgar county took 
this picture at home of early corn on intra- 

red film. With Halloween in the offing, here is a 
timely picture of the daughters of the Frank 
Joys of Bond county ready for the occasion. 


Jimmy Hedrick of Edwards county does a Cynthia Glenn, Winnebago county, whispers Mrs. June Mcluckie, Grundy county, sends 

smart thing on a hot summer day — takes a big secret to her cousin, Phyllis Lorraine along this picture of a neighbor boy on a 

a dip in the clear cool water of a backyard Stralow, during visit to farm in Whiteside Fourth of July float depicting Abraham 
trough. county. Lincoln. 
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et 


to right, as follows: 


bon Hill, and Illomay Lyons, Goose Lake. 


intendent. 


multifiora rose. 


Week. 


N GRUNDY COUNTY they figure 

that folks can’t know too much 

about soil conservation. That’s why 

this year they enlarged their pro- 

gram and had a soil conservation 
week instead of just one day. And all 
the important people in the county got 
behind the idea and really put it over. 
Starting on a Sunday, church-goers 
throughout the county heard a sermon 
on “Stewardship of the Land.” The 
county board of supervisors made it 
official by declaring the week of Sept. 
25 as “Soil Conservation Week in 
Grundy County.” 

All city and town grade and high 
schools, both public and_ parochial, 
held assembly programs on soil con- 
servation. All theaters gave a three- 
day run to “The Flood,” a motion pic- 
ture telling of the importance of soil 
conservation to urban people. 

Five civic organizations held “farmer 
nights” in which a member brought a 
farmer as guest. Businessmen of the 
community of Morris sponsored a corn 
festival with $300 in awards for the 
best ears of corn. The contest was set 
up so that the closing date was at the 
end of the soil conservation week. The 
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Above are the five purple ribbon theme winners, front row, left 
Mary Beth Manning, Hollendeck school; Vir- 
ginia Hexdall, Wally; Howard Schock, Robison; Joyce Decker, Car- 
Back row are Miss Lillias 
K. Walker, assistant county superintendent of Grundy schools; M. 
E. Tascher, farm adviser and Miss Anna Ondesco, county super- 


Top right photo shows a tree planting machine used to plant 
Below Is a view from the speaker's platform of 
the crowd at the Grundy field day climaxing Soil Conservation } 


businessmen reminded contestants that 
it took good soil care to produce top 
crops. 

All in all, the Grundy County Soil 
Conservation district directors got the 
cooperation of 25 groups in sponsoring 
the week’s program. 

Not a small part of the program was 
the participation of pupils from 44 
county schools in a theme writing con- 
test on the topic, “Why Each Farmer 
Should Practice Soil Conservation on 
His Farm.” With the cooperation of 
Miss Anna Ondesco, the afternoon of 
soil conservation field day was declared 
a holiday and presentation of purple 
ribbons to five of the top essay writers 
was made during the program. Pre- 
siding at the award ceremony attended 
by 450 school children were James 
F. Holderman, Farm Bureau president. 
and M. E. Tascher, farm adviser. Blue 
ribbons were given to each of the win- 
ners in the 44 schools. 

The field day was held on a rented 
farm in keeping with the Grundy pro- 


Grundy County Folks Get Story of Soil Care 
From Church Pulpits, Theaters, Clubs and Schools. 


gram to emphasize the benefits of soil 
conservation to both renters and land- 
owners. As farmers and school chil- 
dren toured the farm they were shown 
the response of alfalfa to phosphate 
and to potash. These materials had 
been applied to the alfalfa only a few 
weeks before, but it was easy to tell 
where they were applied. 

A contour line had been marked out 
across the alfalfa field to show how 
plowing would be done in the spring 
when the alfalfa is plowed under for 
corn. 

Ben Muirhead, extension agricultural 
engineer, pointed to the use of surface 
drainage to carry water out of low 
places and grass waterways to lead 
the water down to the drainage ditch 
which had been shaped for maximum 
capacity and use. 

Much interest was shown in a tree 
planting machine which is pulled by a 
tractor at the pace of a moderate walk. 
One man on the machine placed multi- 
flora rose plants about: 14 inches apart. 
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The machine completed the setting op- 
eration by opening a furrow before 
the plant and closing the soil immedi- 
ately afterward. Planting of the multi- 
flora rose was made on a listing on the 
contour. The land on the slope above 
the contour line is to be left in cultiva- 
tion and land below is to be used as 
permanent pasture after about two 
years. By that time the rose will have 
grown to make a fence capable of turn- 
ing livestock and offering cover and 
runway for wildlife. 

Speakers on the field day program 
included Arlo F. Benzman, local soil 
conservation farm planner; Dennis 
Manning, chairman of the Grundy 
County Soil Conservation district di- 
rectors; Frank Purnell, extension soil 
conservationist, and Dr. F. C. Bauer. 
U. of I. agronomist. Dr. Bauer said 
that maintenance of organic matter, 
proper soil structure, water holding ca- 
pacity, aeration and prevention of soil 
compaction are best attained with le- 
gumes in rotation. Use of legumes that 
stand over more than one year and then 
plowed under was recommended as best. 

Said Farm Adviser Tascher at the 
conclusion of the week. “We had two 
objectives in this week. First, we 
wanted to reach a large number with 
the importance of soil conservation. 
and second, encourage soil conserva- 


tion teaching in the schools. We tried 
to use as many organizations and in- 
dividuals as possible to give them a 
part in the program. I only hope some 


NOTICE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL AS- 
SOCIATION ELECTION OF 
DELEGATES 


Notice is hereby given that in con- 
nection with the annual meetings of 
all County Farm Bureaus to be held 
during the month of November, 1949, 
at the hour and place to be determined 
by the Board of Directors of each 
County Farm Bureau, the members in 
good standing of such County Farm 
Bureau and who are also qualified vot- 
ing members of Illinois Agricultural 
Association, shall elect a delegate or 
delegates to represent such members 
of Illinois Agricultural Association and 
vote on all matters before the next an- 
nual meeting, or any special meeting 
of the Association, including the elec- 
tion of officers and directors, as pro- 
vided for in the By-Laws of the As- 
sociation. 

During November, annual meetings 
will be held in Bond, Brown, Cumber- 
land, Franklin, Gallatin, Lawrence, 
Hancock, Massac, Macoupin, Mont- 
gomery, Schuyler, Shelby, St. Clair, 
Warren, Williamson and_ Richland 
Counties. 


Paul E. Mathias, Secretary 


BOSS -MEET ONE OF 


MY BEST FRIENDS... 
HE'S IN THE INSURANCE 


BUSINESS 
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of the techniques we used may be use- 
ful to others.” 


Honor Illinois Adviser's 


At National Meeting 


DWIN BAY, Sangamon county 
farm adviser, has been named 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of County Agricultural Agents, and 
three other Illinois farm advisers have 
been cited for special recognition. 
Distinguished service awards were 
received at the recent Denver conven- 
tion by William F. Coolidge, Livings- 
ton county; Russell E. Apple, Jasper, 
and Lloyd W. Chalcraft, Menard. These 
awards are given for long and efficient 
service. 


Marion Adviser Retires 


LLINOIS’ oldest farm adviser on 

point of service, Fred J. Blackburn, 
retired Oct. 1 after 31 consecutive years 
as Marion County Farm Adviser. 

Blackburn went to Marion county in 
1918. He was graduated from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1914. He worked 
for the University and farmed on his 
own before becoming Marion county 
farm adviser. Blackburn said he had 
no plans as yet for the future. 


SMART FARMERS 


Insure Their Investment 


in buildings, and other 


property. They insure their 


growing crops. 


Smart farmers 


also protect their investment 
in HOGS, by vaccinating with 


FARM BUREAU ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA SERUM. 


Early vaccination means 


lower cost... 


DO IT NOW! 


ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 
SERUM ASSOCIATION 
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bon Hill, and Illomay Lyons, Goose Lake. 


intendent. 


Week. 


Selling Conserwation 


Grundy County Folks Get Story of Soil Care 


N GRUNDY COUNTY they figure 

that folks eant know too much 

about soil conservation. That's why 

this year they enlarged their pro- 

eram and had a soil conservation 
week instead of just one dav. And all 
the important people in the county got 
behind the idea and really put it over. 
Starting on a Sunday. church-goers 
throughout the county heard a sermon 
on “Stewardship of the Land.” The 
county board of supervisors made it 
official by declaring the week of Sept 
25 as “Soil Conservation Week in 
Grundy County.” 

All city and town gerade and high 
schools. both public and parochial. 
held assembly programs on soil con- 
servation. Al] theaters gave a_three- 
day run to “The Flood.” a motion pic- 
ture telling of the importance of soil 
conservation to urban people. 

Five civic organizations held “farmer 
nights” in which a member brought a 
farmer as guest. Businessmen of the 
community of Morris sponsored a corn 
festival with $300 in awards for the 
best ears of corn. The contest was set 
up so that the closing date was at the 
end of the soil conservation week. The 
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Above are the five purple ribbon theme winners, front row, left 
to right, as follows: Mary Beth Manning, Hollendeck school; Vir- 
ginia Hexdall, Wally; Howard Schock, Robison; Joyce Decker, Car- 
Back row.are Miss Lillias 
K. Walker, assistant county superintendent of Grundy schools; M. 
E. Tascher, farm adviser and Miss Anna Ondesco, county super- 


Top right photo shows a tree planting machine used to plant 
multiflora rose. Below is a view from the speaker's platform of 
the crowd at the Grundy field day climaxing Soil Conservation 


From Church Pulpits, Theaters, Clubs and Schools. 


businessmen reminded contestants that 
it took good soil care to produce top 
crops. 

All in all, the Grundy County Soil 
Conservation district directors cot the 
cooperation of 25 groups in sponsoring 
the week's program. 

Not a small part of the program was 
the parti¢ipation of pupils from 1 
county schools in a theme writing con- 
test on the topic, “Why Each Farmei 
Should Practice Soil Conservation on 
His Farm.” With the cooperation of 
Miss Anna Ondesco. the afternoon of 
soil conservation field day was declared 
a holiday and presentation of purple 
ribbons to five of the top essay writers 
was made during the program. — Pre- 
siding at the award ceremony attended 
by 1450 school children were James 
I. Holderman. Farm Bureau president. 
and M. E. Tascher. farm adviser. Blue 
ribbons were given to each of the win- 
ners in the 4-4 schools. 

The field day was held on a rented 
farm in keeping with the Grundy pro- 


gram to emphasize the benefits of soil 
conservation to both renters and land- 
owners. As farmers and school chil- 
dren toured the farm they were shown 
the response of alfalfa to phosphate 
and to potash. These materials had 
been applied to the alfalfa only a few 
weeks before. but it) was easy to tell 
where they were applied. 

A contour line had been marked out 
across the alfalfa field to show how 
plowing would be done in the spring 
when the alfalfa is plowed under for 
cornu, 

Ben Muirhead. extension agricultural 
engineer. pointed to the use of surface 
drainage to carry water out of low 
places and grass waterways to lead 
the water down to the drainage ditch 
which had been shaped for maximum 
capacily and use. 

Much interest was shown in a tree 
planting machine which is pulled by a 
tractor at the pace of a moderate walk. 
One man on the machine placed multi- 
flora rose plants about I+ inches apart. 
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LLINOIS Farm Bureau Baseball 
League 1949 champions, Wil] 
county, took the I]linois-Iowa inter- 
state title in two straight wins in a 

series played at Manhattan, III., in late 
September. Both games were won by a 
4 to 3 score with the first game going 11 
innings. Both games were well played 
with good sportsmanship being ex- 
hibited by the players. An outstanding 
job of fielding was turned in by See- 
hausen of Will county and the pitching 
was good on both sides. 

The first game, played on a Saturday, 
drew 360 paid admissions and the sec- 
ond game on Sunday drew 750. Man- 
ager Bob Seely of Will county did a real 
promotion job with placards, street ban- 
ners, etc., advertising the game. 

Iowa was represented by its cham- 
pionship team from Palo Alto county. 

In another interstate series with Iowa, 
Carroll county’s Rural Youth softball 
team which won the state division title 
at the Sports Festival won three games 
from Kossuth county on Oct. 1 and 2. 
The first game was played at Whitte- 
more, Ia., with Carroll topping the 
Iowa nine 10 to 2. In the second game 
at Wesley, Carroll took a 6 to 0 victory, 
and in the third win for Carroll county 
at Algona the second was 7 to 1. 

DeKalb county’s 4-H softball team 
split a double header with Butler county 
in Iowa on the weekend of Sept. 24, 
but did not stay for a playoff game. 
DeKalb thought the third game would 
make their departure time too late. 

Following are the box scores on the 
baseball interstate series with Iowa: 
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First Game 
Will County (Illinois) 


McHugh, If 
Seehausen, 2b 
McEvilley, 3b 
Stoeven, cf 
Broadrick, 1b 
Palmer, rf 
Drecksler, ss 
Bormet, c 
Honsbruch, p 
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Totals 


Palo Alto County (Iowa) 
A 


Compton, 2b 
E. Eckert, 8b 
Johnston, ss 
Stafford, 1b 
Frederick, rf 
Bleuer, lf 
Fogarty, cf 
Merrill, cf 
Shriner, ph 
Barber, c 

R. Eckert, p 


— 


_— 
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PUK ONURUAA Ww 
SCOSCSCOORKHOON 
HMOoSCSooOONwooOor 


Totals 

Shriner batted for Fogarty in 8th. 
Will County 100 002 000 01—4 
Palo Alto County 000 300 000 00—3 

Summary: 2 base hits—Drecksler, 
McEvilley, Broadrick, Stafford; Sacri- 
fice hits—Honsbruch; Stolen bases— 
Seehausen 2, Frederick, Fogarty; Struck 
out by Honsbruch 9, by Eckert 8; Base 
on balls off Honsbruch 6, Eckert 2; 
Left on bases—Will County 5, Palo 
Alto County 13. Earned runs—Will 
County 3, Palo Alto County 0. 


Second Game 
Will County (Illinois) 


McHugh, If 
Seehausen, 2b 
McEvilley, 3b 
Stoeven, cf 
Broadrick, 1b 
Palmer, rf 
Drecksler, ss 
McQuarrie, c 
Smith, p 
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Totals 
Palo Alto County (Iowa) 


Compton, 2b 
E. Eckert, 3b 
Johnston, ss 
Stafford, 1b 
Frederick, rf 
R. Eckert, ph 
Merrill, cf 
Bleuer, If 
Barber, c 
Shriner, p 
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Totals 


R. Eckert batted for Frederick in 9th. 
Will County 100 120 000—4 
Palo Alto County 020 001 000—3 

Summary: 3 base hit—Stafford; 
Doubleplays—Johnston to Compton to 
Stafford; Wild Pitch—Shriner 3; Stolen 
bases—Seehausen; Struck out by Smith 
4, by Shriner 6; Base on balls—off 
Smith 4; off Shriner 5; left on base 
Will County 6; Palo Alto County 5; 
Earned runs, Will county 4, Palo Alto 
County 2. 


ILLINOIS FARM 
LEADER DIES 


OHN S. BUMGARNER, prominent 

member of Marshall-Putnam Farm 
Bureau, and a member of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association economic study 
committee, died Sept. 15. He was a 
former member of the Illinois state 
AAA committee starting in 1936. In 
1941 he went to Washington as assistant 
to the director of the loan division of 
the north central region for the AAA. 
Shortly after the end of the second 
World War he returned to his farm in 
McNabb. 

Mr. Bumgarner had always taken an 
active interest in farm problems and 
programs and made a worthwhile con- 
tribution to their solution and operation 
because of his sound judgment. His 
service on the IAA economic study com- 
mittee was greatly appreciated by the 
Farm Bureau leadership. 

Mr. Bumgarner was an organizer and 
president of the Marshall-Putnam Farm 
Bureau, director of the Marshall-Put- 
nam Oil Company, member of the 
board of directors of the Farmers State 
Bank and McNabb Grain Company. He 
also was a director of the John Swaney 
High School. He was 69 at the time of 
his death. 


BETTER CORN.... 


(Continued from page 20) 


plowed under or sidedressed. (Plowing 
under has proven advantageous in cases 
of minor drouths. Sidedressed nitrogen 
is very efficient with plenty of rain). 

6. Don’t let the corn ripen too early 
while the weather is still hot. This 
occurs too often when corn starves from 
nutrients, especially nitrogen. (There: 
is some observation, still not proven by 
adequate research, that the leaf disease 
Helminthosporium will be less dam- 
aging when the potash supply is ade- 
quate.) 

7. Make use of a full season by hav- 
ing your corn remain active as long as 
you dare to risk escaping the frost line. 
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ECORD 


OOR and destructive cutting prac- 
tices are followed 6n 85 per cent 
of the farm woodlands in IIli- 
nois. Seventy per cent of the pri- 
vate forests are managed so that 
limited or no means of reproduction is 
left on land when timber is cut. If this 
condition continues, returns from our 
timberlands will not pay the taxes. 

A properly managed forest or wood- 
land will grow better timber faster than 
Mother Nature will grow it unassisted. 
This is done by selecting the kind of 
trees best adapted to the soil and clima- 
tic conditions and by growing the maxi- 
mum number of desirable trees on an 
area to produce the largest volume of 
usable or merchantable products and 
still not cause stagnation. 

An example of what a farmer can do 
with good woodland management is to 
be found on the Dick Noble farm of 
180 acres located four miles south of 
Charleston in Coles county. Sixty acres 
of the farm is in timber and is fenced to 
keep out livestock. The timberland in 
general is rough, cut by many deep 
ravines with steep hillsides. The trees, 
mostly of the oak and hickory groups, 
are of average size with the average 
tree being 14 inches in diameter and 
will cut out 21 lineal feet of saw logs. 
The average tree will reach maturity 
of 18 inches diameter in about 70 years. 

Here is Noble’s experience in cutting 
timber from his lot after he had secured 
advice from the farm forester in his dis- 
trict. For equipment he had two rubber 
tired wagons, a tractor, block and 
tackle, saws and axes. His man power 
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B. F. Kent, farm forester, Charleston, Coles county, and J. O. 
Howell, Crawford county farmer, select trees which are ready 


for harvesting. 


Timber Farming — 


A Properly Managed 

Wood Lot Will Grow Timber 
Faster and More Profitably 
Than Mother Nature 


By B. F. KENT 
District Farm Forester, 
Charleston 


included himself, a hired man and a 
neighbor with whom Noble exchanges 
work. Work usually started about 8:30 
in the morning after the chores had 
been done and continued until 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Two weeks were spent 
logging and hauling; also, one-fourth 
mile of fence was rebuilt during this 
same period. 

The results of the two weeks’ work 
were: 4,140 feet of lumber cut, 103 
fence posts and 20 short cords of fire- 
wood were harvested. The tractor pull- 
ing two rubber tired wagons hauled the 
logs 10 miles to the saw mill. The 
lumber was sawed for $2 per 100 board 
feet. 

The lumber was used for the frame 
of a barn which Noble rebuilt. Now if 
Noble had purchased the 4,140 feet of 
lumber at.a local mill it would have 
cost him $310.50. The fence posts 
would have cost him $46.35. And he 
would have had to pay $60 for the 
firewood. These items total $416.85. 
Now let’s take off the expenses. The 
sawing bill was $83, labor, $100, and 
tractor expense, $50, making a total of 
$233 of expenses. Taking $233 from 
the $416.85 retail price of the ma- 
terials secured in the logging operation 
leaves a net income of $183.85 for two 
weeks’ work. 

How long can Noble continue to cut 
off his lot at this rate? A growth study 
was made on the 60 acres of timber and 
showed that each acre is producing 151 
board feet per year. Eighty per cent 
of this can be harvested each year with- 
out depleting the stand. Twenty per 


cent is left to guard against insects, dis- 
ease and breakage. This will make a 
total of 7,248 board feet as the annual 
growth which Noble can harvest from 
his timberland. 

In.short, Noble can continue to cut 
forever at his present rate of 4,655 
board feet which includes 4,140 of 
lumber and 515 feet of fence posts. 
Very little of the firewood was cut from 
good growing trees. It was cut mainly 
from tops, defective and dead trees. 

Many farmers are taking advantage of 
the chance to save money by doing their 
own cutting and logging and having the 
logs sawed into lumber for farm use. 
Each year the average farm will use 900 
feet of wood for maintenance, new 
buildings and fence posts. Those farm- 
ers who have the rough land are 
growing their own wood, thereby saving 
money. With farm prices leveling off, 
more and more farmers are looking for 
ways to save or make money. Working 
in the timber is one way of doing this. 

The district farm foresters, located in 
nine districts of the state, are anxious 
to help the woodlot owner manage his 
timber to increase his production of 
wood or wood products. If you do 
not know where to locate your district 
farm forester. consult your county farm 
adviser and he will get his address. 


1949 Pig Crop Larger 
i heen total pig crop this year is 15 
percent larger than for 1948, but 
total pork supplies are expected to be 
only about 10 percent larger. The 
reason is that so far this season hogs 
are going to market at lighter weights. 
This report comes from E. J. Work- 
ing, economist in the Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 
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ILLINOIS 
Dofoats 


IOWA, 
2—() 


LLINOIS Farm Bureau Baseball 
League 1919 champions. Wil] 
county, took the Illinois-lowa inter- 
state title in two straight wins in a 

series played at Manhattan. IIl.. in late 
September. Both games were won by a 
4 to 3 score with the first game going 1] 
innings. Both games were well played 
with good sportsmanship being ex- 
hibited by the players. An outstanding 
job of fielding was turned in by See- 
hausen of Will county and the pitching 
was 2ood on both sides. 

The first game. played on a Saturday. 
drew 360 paid admissions and the sec- 
ond.game on Sunday drew 750. Man- 
ager Bob Seely of Will county did a real 
promotion job with placards. street ban- 
ners. etc.. advertising the game. 

Iowa was represented by its cham- 
pionship team from Palo Alto county. 

In another interstate series with Iéwa. 
Carroll county’s Rural Youth softball 
team which won the state division title 
at the Sports Festival won three games 
from Kossuth county on Oct. 1 and 2. 
The first game was played at Whitte- 
more, Ta. with Carroll topping the 
Iowa nine 10 to 2. In the second game 
at Wesley. Carroll took a 6 to 0 victory. 
and in the third win for Carroll county 
at Algona the second was 7 to 1. 

DeKall) county’s 4-H softball team 
split a double header with Butler county 
in Iowa on the weekend of Sept. 21. 
but did not stav for a plavoff game. 
DeKalb thought the third vame would 
make their departure time too late. 

Following are the hox scores on the 
baseball interstate series with Iowa: 
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First Game 
Will County (Illinois) 


> 
—y 
ee) 
— 
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— 
—_ 
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McHuch, If 5.0 -1T. 0:0 
Seehausen, 2b 420 8 0 
McEvilley. 3b 422 3 0 
Stoeven. cf 5 0 02 0 
Broadrick. 1b o° .0.-2 11: 2 
Palmer. rf 1 0 0 3.0 
Drecksler. ss 4 OF oD “Br 3 
Bormet. ¢ I 0 114 0 
Honsbruch. p 3.004 1 
Totals Tes Ae! ce 
Palo Alto County (Iowa) 
AB RHCE 
Compton. 2b 3 0 0 5 0 
Ek. I-eckert. 3b Go 0 8-8 0 
Johnston. ss Oo | O , O 
Stafford. 1h 5 l 3°11 0 
Frederick. rf fod 2 ob 30 
Bleuer. If 5 0 0 5 0 
Fogarty. cf 205 OF Or <9 
Merrill. cf 000 10 
Shriner. ph lL 0 0 O 0 
Barber. c 5 0 010 1 
R. Eckert. p 10140 


Totals 1h 3 64 1 

Shriner batted for Fogarty in 8th. 
Will County 100 002 000 01—1 
Palo Alto County 000 300 000 00—3 

Summary: 2 base hits—Drecksler. 
MeEvilley, Broadrick. Stafford: Sacri- 
fice hits—Honsbruch: Stolen” bases 
Seehausen 2. Frederick. Fogarty: Struck 
out by Honsbruch 9. by Eckert 8: Base 
on balls off Honsbruch 6. Eckert 2: 
Left on bases—Will County 5. Palo 
Alto County 13. Earned runs—Will 
County 3. Palo Alto County 0. 


Second Game 
Will County (Illinois) 


AB RH C I 

McHugh, If 2 1 <0? <3 J 
Seehausen. 2b $ 12 8 0 
MeFvilley. Sb 1 oO 0 1 0 
Stoeven. cf 3 | () ] 0 
Broadrick. 1h tO 211 O 
Palmer. rf ; 0 02 0 
Drecksler. ss to212s 0 
VMeQuarrie. ¢ 400 8 0 
Smith. p ! 1 1 2 0 
Totals : 32 4 641 1 


Palo Alto County (lowa) 


AB R HCE 


Compton, 2h Lo 0 9 0 
ki. kekert. 3h 1oo040 
Johnston. ss too 4 0 
Stafford. 1h | Lat? AE 
Frederick. rf , 0 0 1 0 


R. Eekert. ph l 

Merrill. ef bl 2° ihe -O 
Bleuer. If 3 ; 
Barber. c ) 

Shriner. p 5 O | 


Totals 30.3 6 44° 1 


R. Eckert batted for Frederick in 9th. 
Will County 100 120 000—4 
Palo Alto County 020 001 000—3 

Summary: 3. base hit—Stafford; 
Doubleplays—Johnston to Compton to 
Stafford: Wild Pitch—Shriner 3; Stolen 
bases——Sechausen; Struck out by Smith 
1, by Shriner 6; Base on balls—off 
Smith 4: off Shriner 5; left on base 
Will County 6: Palo Alto County 5; 
Earned runs. Will county 4, Palo Alto 
County 2. 


ILLINOIS FARM 
LEADER DIES 


OHN S. BUMGARNER. prominent 
J member of Marshall-Putnam Farm 
Bureau. and a member of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association economic study 
committee. died Sept. 15. He was a 
former member of the Illinois state 
AAA committee starting in 1936. In 
1941 he went to Washington as assistant 
to the director of the loan division of 
the north central region for the AAA. 
Shortly after the end of the second 
World War he returned to his farm in 
McNabb. 

Mr. Bumgarner had always taken an 
active interest in farm problems and 
programs and made a worthwhile con- 
tribution to their solution and operation 
because of his sound judgment. His 
service on the IAA economic study com- 
mittee was greatly appreciated by the 
Farm Bureau leadership. 

Mr. Bumgarner was an organizer and 
president of the Marshall-Putnam Farm 
Bureau. director of the Marshall-Put- 
nam Oil Company, member of the 
hoard of directors of the Farmers State 
Bank and McNabb Grain Company. He 
also was a director of the John Swaney 
High School. He was 69 at the time of 
lis death. 


BETTER CORN.... 


(Continued from page 20) 


(Plowing 
under has proven advantageous in cases 
of minor drouths. Sidedressed nitrogen 
is very efficient with plenty of rain), 
6. Don't let the corn ripen too early 
while the weather is still hot. This 
occurs too often when corn starves from 
(There 
is some observation. still not proven by 
adequate research. that the leaf disease 
Helminthosporium will be Jess dam- 


plowed under or sidedressed. 


nutrients. especially nitrogen, 


aging when the potash supply is ade- 
quate. } 

7. Make use of a full season by hav- 
Ing your corn remain active as lone as 
you dare to risk escaping the frost line. 
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OOK and destructive cutting prac- 
tices are followed 6n &5 per cent 
of the farm woodlands in Illi- 
nois. Seventy per cent of the pri- 
vate forests are managed so that 
limited or no means of reproduction is 


left on Jand when timber is cut. If this 
condition continues, returns from our 
timberlands will not pay the taxes. 

\ properly managed forest or wood- 
land will grow hetter timber faster than 
Mother Nature will grow it unassisted. 
This is done by selecting the kind of 
trees best adapted to the soil and clima- 
tic conditions and by growing the maxi- 
mum number of desirable trees on an 
area to produce the largest volume of 
usable or merchantable products and 
still not cause stagnation. 

An example of what a farmer can do 
with good woodland management is to 
be found on the Dick Noble farm of 
180 acres located four miles south of 
Charleston in Coles county. Sixty acres 
of the farm is in timber and is fenced to 
keep out livestock. The timberland in 
general is rough. cut by many deep 
ravines with steep hillsides. The trees. 
mostly of the oak and hickory groups. 
are of average size with the average 
tree being 11 inches in diameter and 
will cut out 21 lineal feet of saw logs. 
The average tree will reach maturity 
of 18 inches diameter in about 70 years. 

Here is Noble’s experience in cutting 
timber from his lot after he had secured 
advice from the farm forester in his dis- 
trict. For equipment he had two rubber 
tired wagons, a tractor. block and 
tackle. saws and axes. His man power 
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By B. F. KENT 


District Farm Forester, 
Charleston 


included himself. a hired man and a 
neighbor with whom Noble exchanges 
work. Work usually started about 6:30 
in the morning after the chores had 
been done and continued until 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. Two weeks were spent 
logging and hauling; also. one-fourth 
mile of fence was rebuilt during this 
same period. 

The results of the two weeks” work 
1.110 feet of lumber cut. 103 
fence posts and 20 short cords of fire- 


were: 


wood were harvested. 
ing two rubber tired wagons hauled the 
logs 10 miles to the saw mill. The 


The tractor pull- 


lumber was sawed for $2 per 100 board 
feet. 

The lumber was used for the frame 
of a barn which Noble rebuilt. Now if 
Noble had purchased the 1.110 feet ot 
lumber at a local mill it would have 
cost him $310.50. The fence posts 
would have cost him $16.35. And he 
would have had to pay $60 for the 
firewood. These items total $116.05. 
Now let's take off the expenses. The 
sawing hill was $83. labor. $100. and 
tractor expense. $50. making a total of 
$233 of expenses. Taking $235 from 
the $116.85 retail price of the ma- 
terials secured in the logging operation 
leaves a net income of $163.85 for two 
weeks” work. 

How Jone can Noble continue to cut 
off his lot at this rate? A growth study 
was made on the 60 acres of timber and 
showed that each acre is producing 15] 
hoard feet per year. Fighty per cent 
of this can be harvested each vear with- 
out depleting the stand. Twenty per 


B. F. Kent, farm forester, Charleston, Coles county, and J. O. 
Howell, Crawford county farmer, select trees which are ready 


for harvesting. 


Timber Farming 


A Properly Managed 

Wood Lot Will Grow Timber 
Faster and More Profitably 
Than Mother Nature 


cent is left to guard against insects. dis- 
ease and breakage. This will make a 
total of 7.216 hoard feet as the annual 
erowth which Noble can harvest from 
his timberland. 

In short. Noble can continue to cut 
forever at his present rate of 1.655 
hoard feet which includes 4.140. of 
lumber and 515 feet of fence posts. 
Very little of the firewood was cut from 
Jt was cut mainly 
from tops. defective and dead trees. 

Many farmers are taking advantage of 
the chance to save money by doing their 
own cutting and logging and having the 


eood crowing trees. 


logs sawed into lumber for farm use. 
Fach vear the average farm will use 900 
feet of 
buildings and fence posts. Those farm- 


wood for maintenance. new 


rough land are 


‘ their own wood. there! 


rowing 


ers who have the 
Vv saving 
money With farm prices leveling off 
more and more farmers are looking for 
wavs to save or make money. Working 
in the timber is one wav of deine this 

The district farm foresters. located in 
nine distriets of the state. are anxious 


to help the woodlot owner manage his 
timber to’ inerease his productior 
wood or wood products If vou do 
not kno where to locate your district 
farm forest consult vour county farm 
advise nd he will get his address 


1949 Pig Crop Larger 


di ape total pig crop this vear is 15 
percent larger than for TOUS. but 
total pork supplies are expected to be 
only about 10) percent larger The 
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reason is that so far 
are going to market at lighter weights. 
J. Work- 
ing. economist in the Hlinois College of 


Acriculture. 


This report comes from I 
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Food Prices Down? 
Farm Prices Are! 


(Continued from page 11) 


There have been several studies made 
recently, by the bureau of agricultural 
economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and others, to indicate the por- 
tion of the retail food dollar that the 
farmer receives. One study indicated 
that a box of Delicious apples from the 
state of Washington sold in Chicago at 
retail for $5.13 during the 1947-48 
season, returned the farmer $1.36. The 
difference was distributed as follows: 
Costs at the shipping point, $1.21; 
freight, 73 cents; auction, nine cents; 
wholesaler and retailer, $1.74. In other 
words, the farmer got 26 cents of the 
retail apple dollar, and the marketing 
system received the other 74 cents. 

Another similar study showed that 
the Florida orange grower received 16 
cents of the retail dollar for oranges 
sold in the spring of 1948 in Chicago. 
Other studies have indicated that when 
you pay 41 cents for a pound of pork 
(not center-cut pork chops), the farmer 
receives only 27 cents. When you pay 
69 cents for a pound of butter, the 
farmer’s share is only 49 cents. When 
you pay eight cents for a pound of 
white flour, the farmer gets only four 
cents. 

These are further indications of the 
need for educating the consumers of 
the American market basket. The man 
who spends all of his time tilling the 
soil receives less than half of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar. Why should the 
farmer. whether he be a producer of 
peaches, apples, corn, meat, or milk, 
be charged as being the sole contributor 
to the high cost of food? 


How To Buy 
Limestone 


(Continued from page 22) 


Also the calcium carbonate equivalent 
or the percentage passing an eight mesh 
screen must be enough higher than 80 
that a multiplication of these two factors 
will give at least .72. The material 
from a few quarries tested less than 80 
per cent calcium carbonate equivalent. 
Several quarries are shown to offer ma- 
terial coarser than 80 per cent through 
an eight mesh screen. When the cal- 
cium carbonate equivalent and fineness 
of grinding for each quarry were multi- 
plied together twenty-four quarries were 
below the .72 required. Most quarry 
operators expressed a willingness to 
correct deficiencies when they were 
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Annual rate of retail cost of a ‘‘market basket’’ for a family of 3, and 
its division between farmers and marketing agencies for different 
periods of time with comparisons. 


Retail 
cost 
(dollars) 
1935-39 avg. 340 
Dec. 1947 683 
July 1948 708 
Dec. 1948 663 
July 1949 641 
Changes: 
1935-39 avg. 
to Dec. 1948 +323 
June 1946 
to Dec. 1948 +183 
July 1948 
to Dec. 1948 — 45 
Dec. 1947 
to Dec. 1948 — ‘20 
July 1948 
to July 1949 — 67 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 


brought to their attention, and subse- 
quent samples usually showed an im- 
provement. Multiplication of these two 
factors is a good numerical indicator of 
limestone quality. 

The average CCE times fineness of the 
ninety-four quarries was 76.5. Fifty- 
seven is the lowest shown and ninety- 
four the highest. The highest possible 
would have beeen 105, had the highest 
testing material been ground to a fine- 
ness of 100 per cent through an eight 
mesh screen. 

The standards of agricultural lime- 
stone in Illinois are much lower than in 
some other states which, for example. 
require a much finer grinding. How- 
ever, the 80 per cent through an eight 
mesh screen and to include the fine ma- 
terial of grinding gives a lot of fine ma- 
terial which soon reacts with the soil 
acid. The somewhat coarser fragments 
allowed give a lasting quality which fits 
in with the Illinois system of permanent 
soil fertility. Application need not be 
made so often. On the other hand, par- 
ticles much larger than an eight mesh 
size offer little surface exposure and are 
thus very slow in effectiveness. Pebble 
size limestone will probably last longer 
than the farmer. and he will likely “be 
pushing up daisies” before this size ma- 
terial will be pushing up his legumes. 

Quarry price is not an indication of 
the quality of limestone. Prices vary 
from quarry to quarry because of the 
difference in production costs. Quarry 
prices range from one dollar to $2.40 
per ton. Dirt overburden and other prob- 
lems of production govern the price. 


Farmer’s share 


Farm Marketing of consumer’s 
value margin food dollar 
(dollars) (dollars) (cents) 
137 203 40 
373 310 55 
375 333 a) 
, 339 324 51 
309 332 48 
+202 +121 +11 
+ 85 + 98 —2 
— 36 — 9 —2 
— 34 + 14 —4 
— 66 — 1 —5 


Investment in limestone returns 
greater profits ‘than in any other ferti- 
lizer materials, however. Money spent 
for limestone can bring the best returns 
only if properly used. Several steps 
should be followed in the application of 
agricultural limestone: 

1. Make soil tests. Soil tests will 
show not only how much limestone is 
needed but also need for phosphorus 
and potassium. The slogan “limestone 
is not enough” applies to many areas of 
the state. Good crop growth is obtained 
in many areas only if phosphorus or 
potash or both are also applied in addi- 
tion to limestone. 

2. Use limestone ahead of legumes. 
Plow under the legumes for cash or row 
crops. 

3. Investigate the quality of limestone 
and use the most economical material. 
quality considered. 

4. Request weight tickets on limestone 
spread. Experienced truckers say that 
a person can easily miss the weight of a 
truckload by 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
when estimate is made on the volume on 
the truck rather than weighing. 

5. Demand a good spreading job. 
Farmers have experienced gaps in the 
growth of legumes because spreading 
was uneven. 

Only by buying on quality, demand- 
ing a good job of spreading, applying 
limestone and other materials in proper 
amounts according to soil tests, and 
using these materials in good rotations 
will the farmer get most returns from 
money spent for limestone and fertilizer 
materials. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW 
PRE-SEASON 


DELIVERY PROGRAM 


This new pre-season delivery program becomes ef- 
fective on December |, 1949, and extends through 


February, 1950. 
WHAT 


By taking early delivery of Grow Crop plant foods, 
Illinois Farm Bureau members can save money on 
liberal pre-season discounts. Also, an ample supply 
of high-analysis grades can be had — without delay. 


WHY 


Pre-season orders and delivery help your Illinois 
Farm Supply Company plant at E. St. Louis main- 
tain steady operation throughout the winter as well 
as spring months — they avoid late spring “rush” 
periods which boost production costs — and which 
may make it impossible to meet your plant food 
needs on time. 

Regular operations without a “rush — mean 
more savings and more Grow Crop higher analysis 
‘sy foods for you and all our Farm Bureau mem- 

er patrons. 


Your Farm Bureau-type Grow Crop plant food dis- 
tributor offers a new pre-season fertilizer delivery 
prevent which will be of interest to every Illinois 
‘armer. 


ADVANTAGES: 


PRE-SEASON DISCOUNT és 


A liberal pre-season discount will be made on every 
ton of Grow Crop plant food delivered to your farm 
during December, January and February. 


PRICE PROTECTION 


Every purchase of Grow Crop plant foods delivered 
to the farm during December, January and February 
will be protected against price drops. If the price 
does drop you will receive the benefit of any lower 
price. 


GUARANTEED CONDITION 


Your Grow Crop distributor stands behind 
the physical condition of these plant foods. 
Properly manufactured — properly cured — 
Grow Crop plant foods are packed in heavy 
asphalt-lined bags to insure free-flowing 
whenever the bag is opened. 


Ak your Blue Seal Salesman 
USE OUR "'DIRECT-TO-THE-FARM’”’ SERVICE 


This announcement is in behalf of the 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


offiliated with 


FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


ILLINOIUS 
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Inspect Your Electric 


Cords For Fire Hazards 
Before It Is Too Late 


AVE you checked your electric 
cords lately? Are they in perfect 
condition—an asset to your home? Or 
are they frayed and loose, inviting fire 
or serious shock ? 

It’s a good time to check for such 
hazards in the home, advises Miss 
Gladys Ward, home management spe- 
cialist, University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. One in ten fires of 
known causes is of electrical origin. 

Some safety rules to follow to pre- 
vent fires and home accidents are: 

Keep a cord away from heat and 
water. Don’t run cords under rugs; 
they'll get unnecessary wear and trip 
people. Wear may make them danger- 
ous. 

Never handle a cord with wet hands. 
Handle a wet cord only with a thick 
pad of dry cloth. 

Put cords away free from kinks, 
knots, or sharp bends, Miss Ward says. 
Store them in a clean, dry and cool 
place. If you put cords in a drawer, 
be sure there’s nothing in the drawer to 
cut the cord covering. 

Be sure to employ a skilled electri- 
cian to repair or extend wiring when this 
is necessary. Do not use improper fuses. 
An overload of current may heat the 
wire to the point of starting a fire. Be 
sure your fuses are of correct amperage 
for the circuits—15 amperes usually 
are right. 


MASCULINE FAVORITE 


He'll like the three symmetric cables, the 
trim fit of this hand-knit sweater. Canary 
yellow or white yarn in a medium weight 
is a good choice. For free instructions on 
how to make this sweater in sizes 38, 40 
and 42, send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Women’s Editor, The Record, Il- 
linois Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Iilinois. 


Veteran Physician 
Advises Rural Practice 
ye doctors are advised to spend 


a few years of their lives in rural 
areas by Dr. John Peter Johnson of 
Varna who was recently honored by his 
patients and friends with a party on his 
75th birthday recently. Dr. Johnson is 
the only physician in the village of 500. 

Many communities such as Varna are 
in real need of medical men to serve 
them in future years, he warned. A 
few years spent in small communities, 
he advised offer valuable experience to 
young doctors not gained so readily in 
larger places. Dr. Johnson was born 
in Sweden, came to the United States in 
1893, and didn’t become a doctor till 
he was nearly 40. 


HOT MATS IN CHINTZ 


Oval and round pieces of ready-quilted 
chintz make excellent mats for tucking un- 
der hot dishes and appliances. For added 
attraction, applique them with contrasting 
fabric cut-outs. For free instructions, send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women’s Editor, The Record, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, 43 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


NEWS ot VIEW 


More Than 8,000 Youth 
of Illinois Attend 


Summer Camps in '49 


ORE than 8,000 Illinois 4-H’ers 
and Rural Youthers attended one 

of their own summer camps this year. 
F. H. Mynard, state 4-H extension 
specialist, reports that about 4,200 
young folks enjoyed one-week outings 


at the four district camps. The others - 


attended county, day, and local camps. 

About 1,600 young people attended 
Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see, the northern 
Illinois district camp, near Kankakee. 
State 4-H Memorial camp near Monti- 
cello took care of 1,200 youth from 
east-central I]linois. ; 

The western district camp at Lake 
Jacksonville had about 800 campers, 
while the southern district camp at Lake 
West Frankfort had 600. This is the 
first year in which these two camps have 
been used. 

Mynard says that more than $200,000 
has been raised to date in the 10-year 
drive for $1,000,000 to develop these 
four district camps for rural youngsters. 


More Farmers Keeping 
Farm Account Records 
T HE simplified Illinois farm record 


book for keeping farm accounts is 
going over with a bang with young men. 

George Whitman, farm management 
specialist in the Illinois College of 
Agriculture, reported today that high 
school vocational agriculture teachers 
and instructors of GI on-the-farm 
trainees ordered more than 5,000 copies 
of the record book in the last two weeks 
of September alone. 

Whitman estimates that at least 
10,000 young farmers will be using the 
record book this school year to keep 
records of their own farm _ business. 

The simplified Illinois farm record 
book can be used in making up your 
income tax report, as a basis for getting 
credit, and in studying your farm busi- 
ness. Ask your farm adviser at the 
County Farm Bureau about this account 
book: 
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mHOMEMAKERS 


Recommend Cooking Time 
Of One-Half Hour Per 


Pound for all Pork Cuts 


P ORK is plentiful these November 
days and it is a good, nutritious 
food. Whether your choice is roast, 
steak, or chops, check the cooking time 
carefully. 


Miss Grace Armstrong, nutritionist, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, reminds us that all pork— 
regardless of cut—should be cooked to 
the well-done stage. A small percentage 
of hogs contain the parasite which 
causes trichinosis if the pork is not 
cooked well. Thorough cooking makes 
these parasites harmless—just as pas- 
teurization kills harmful bacteria in 


milk. 


One-half hour of cooking time per 
pound of pork is a good allowance for 
hams and other large cuts of pork. To 
check for doneness, make a small in- 
cision next to the bone and also in the 
thicker part of the meat. Fresh pork 
cooked to the well-done stage is grayish 
in color—not pink. 


HAND-KNITS 


One prettily flared skirt, two separate top- 
pers, and your youngster is well ahead with 
her wardrobe. This three-piece knitwear 
features a candy-stripe jacket which but- 
fons up the front to a pointed collar. All 
three pieces knit up quickly in worsted 
floss. For free instructions in sizes 8, 10, 
and 12, send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Women’s Editor, The Record, Il- 
linois Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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CROCHET GLOVES 


You can make these attractive gloves your- 
self with some pearl cotton and a crochet 
hook. Choose a pretty pastel that will 
complement your suits and dark dresses. 


For free instructions, send a self-addressed’ 


stamped envelope to Women’s Editor, The 
Record, Illinois Agricultural Association, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


This is the Season 

for Taffy Apples; 

Here is Good Recipe 

kf; VER make taffy apples? They 


rate high with the younger set, 
and they are easy to make. Once the 
taffy or syrup is ready, they can be 
turned out by the dozen, and quickly. 
Not-too-young children will enjoy lend- 
ing a hand. 

Select firm ripe apples that are not 
too large. Be sure they are free from 
imperfections. Wash and stem and run 
a wooden skewer into the center of each. 
Metal skewers tend to discolor the apple 
and give it an off-flavor. 

To prepare the syrup or taffy, com- 
bine 1 cup granulated sugar, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
or vinegar, and 1/ cup hot water. Mix 
thoroughly and boil to 290° F., or until 
it cracks when tested in cold water. 

Place the syrup over boiling water to 
keep it hot and to prevent hardening. 
A double boiler is a good utensil to 
use. Dip the apples in the syrup, coat- 
ing each one thoroughly. Stand them 
on wax paper to cool. 


Now is Time to Check 
Your Winter Coat 
Says Extension Adviser 


HECK your winter coat now to see 

if the lining needs to be replaced. 
It is easy tg reline it yourself if you 
take time to ‘do careful work, say cloth- 
ing specialists at the University of IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture. 

Use the old lining as a pattern for 
making the new one. Before you rip 
out the old lining, use thread or chalk 
to mark notches on sleeves and arm- 
holes to be matched when setting in the 
new lining. Also, mark points on the 
sleeve lining where elbow fullness be- 
gins and ends. 

Now you're set to rip out the old 
lining. Be careful not to cut, tear or 
stretch it at the seams. Mark all the 
darts. Press the best sleeve and front, 
and the whole back. 


Lay out the lining pieces in a space 
39 inches wide to estimate the yardage 
needed. Allow for a l-inch pleat down 
center back. Usually twice the coat 
length plus the sleeve length is ample 
for a straight coat. However, it is 
safest to measure from the old lining 
for exact yardage. 

Complete directions and illustrations 
for doing the relining job are included 
in the bulletin, “Put a New Lining in 
Your Old Coat.” Ask your home ad- 


.viser for it, or write to the College of 


Agriculture, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 


STORING APPLES 
Store Apples Carefully, says Miss 


Grace Armstrong. nutritionist, Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 
They keep their crisp quality longer in 
a cool, moist place. Too warm a tem- 
perature will make them mealy and 
soft. 

Keep small quantities in the refriger- 
ator. Store boxes and baskets and 
other wholesale-sized containers in a 
cool, well-ventilated cellar or on a 
sheltered back porch. The cooler the 
storage place, the better, so long as the 
temperature does not go below 32° F. 
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Inspect Your Electric 
Cords For Fire Hazards 
Before It Is Too Late 

checked vour electric 


AVE you 
cords lately? Are they in perfect 


condition—an asset to your home? Or 
are they frayed and loose. inviting fire 
or serious shock ? 

Its a eood time to check for such 
hazards in the home. advises Miss 
Gladys Ward. home management spe- 
cialist. University of [linois College 
of Agriculture. One in ten fires of 
known causes is of electrical origin. 

Some safety rules to follow to. pre- 
vent fires and home accidents are: 

Keep a cord away from heat and 
water. Dont run cords under rues: 
they Il get unnecessary wear and trip 
people. Wear may make them danger- 
ous. 

Never handle a cord with wet hands. 
Handle a wet cord only with a thick 
pad of dry cloth. 

Put cords away free from kinks. 
knots, or sharp bends. Miss Ward says. 
Store them in a clean. dry and cool 
place. If you put cords in a drawer. 
be sure there's nothing in the drawer to 
eut the cord covering. 

Be sure to employ a skilled electri- 
cian to repair or extend wiring when this 
is necessary. Do not use improper fuses. 
An overload of current may heat the 
wire to the point of startine a tire. Be 
sure your tuses are of correct amperage 
for the circuits 
are right. 


15 amperes usually 


MASCULINE FAVORITE 


lle'll like the three symmetric cables, the 


trim fit of this hand-knit sweater. Canary 
yellow or white yarn in a medium weight 
is a good choice. For free instructions on 
how to make this sweater in sizes 38, 40 
and 42, send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Women’s Editor, The Record, II- 
linois Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Iilinois. 


Veteran Physician 
Advises Rural Practice 
be NG doctors are advised to spend 


a few vears of their lives in rural 
areas by Dr. John Peter Johnson of 
Varna who was recently honored by his 
patients and friends with a party on his 
yoth birthday recently. Dr. Johnson is 
the only physician in the village of 500. 

Many communities such as Varna are 
in real need of medical men to serve 
them in future vears. he warned. A 
few years spent in small communities. 
he advised offer valuable experience to 
youne doctors not gained so readily in 
Jareer places. Dr. Johnson was born 
in Sweden. came to the United States in 
1693. and didnt become a doctor till 
he was nearly 10, 


HOT MATS IN CHINTZ 


Oval and round pieces of ready-quilted 
chintz make excellent mats for tucking un- 
der hot dishes and appliances. For added 
attraction, applique them with contrasting 
fabric cut-outs. For free instructions, send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Women's Editor, The Record, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, 43 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


More Than 8,000 Youth 
of Illinois Attend 
Summer Camps in '49 


ORE than 6.000 Illinois 4-H’ers 
1 and Rural Youthers attended one 
of their own summer camps this year. 

Fk. H. Mynard. state 1-H extension 
specialist. reports that about  -1.200 
young folks enjoyed one-week outings 
at the four district camps. The others 
attended county. day, and local camps. 

About 1.000 young people attended 
Camp Shaw-waw-nas-see. the northern 
Illinois district camp. near Kankakee. 
State 1-H Memorial camp near Monti- 
cello took care of 1.200) youth from 
east-central I}linois. 

The western district camp at Lake 
Jacksonville had about 800 campers. 
while the southern district camp at Lake 
West Frankfort had 600. This is the 
first year in which these two camps have 
heen used, 

Mynard says that more than $200.000 
has been raised to date in the 10-year 
drive for $1.000.000 to develop these 
four district camps for rural youngsters. 


More Farmers Keeping 
Farm Account Records 


FFX HE simplified Illinois farm record 
hook for keeping farm accounts is 
coing over with a bang with young men. 
George Whitman. farm management 
specialist in the Illinois College of 
\griculture. reported today that high 
school vocational agriculture teachers 
and instructors of GI on-the-farm 
trainees ordered more than 5.000 copies 
of the record book in the last two weeks 
of September alone. 

Whitman estimates that at least 
10.000 young farmers will be using the 
record book this school year to keep 
records of their own farm business. 

The simplified Tlinois farm record 
hook can be used in making up your 
income tax report. as a basis for getting 
credit. and in studying your farm busi- 
ness. Ask vour farm adviser at the 
County Farm Bureau about this account 


hook. 
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Recommend Cooking Time 


Of One-Half Hour Per 
Pound for all Pork Cuts 


ORK is plentiful these November 
days and it is a good. nutritious 
Whether your choice is roast. 
steak. or chops. check the cooking time 
éarefully. 


food. 


Miss Grace Armstrong. nutritionist. 
University of Hlinois College of Agri- 
culture. reminds us that all pork 
regardless of cut—should he cooked to 
the well-done stage. A small percentage 
of hogs contain the parasite which 
causes trichinosis if the pork is not 
cooked well. Thorough cooking makes 
these parasites harmless——just as pas- 
teurization kills harmful bacteria in 


milk. 


One-half hour of cooking time per 
pound of pork is a good allowance for 
hams and other large cuts of pork. To 
check for doneness. make a small in- 
cision next to the bone and also in the 
thicker part of the meat. Fresh pork 
1 


cooked to the well-done stage is grayish 
not pink. 


in color 


HAND-KNITS 


One prettily flared skirt, two separate top- 
pers, and your youngster is well ahead with 
her wardrobe. This three-piece knitwear 
features a candy-stripe jacket which but- 
fons up the front to a pointed collar. All 
three pieces knit up quickly in worsted 
floss. For free instructions in sizes 8, 10, 
and 12, send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Women’s Editor, The Record, Il- 
linois Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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CROCHET GLOVES 


You can make these attractive gloves your- 
self with some pearl cotton and a crochet 
hook. Choose a pretty pastel that will 
complement your suits and dark d-esses. 
For free instructions, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Women's Editor, The 
Record, Illinois Agricultural Association, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


This is the Season 
for Taffy Apples; 
Here is Good Recipe 


E VER make 
4 rate high 
and they are easy to make. 
taffy or syrup is ready. they can tn 
turned out by the dozen. and quickly. 


Not-too-voung children will enjoy lend- 


taffy 
with the younger set. 
Onee the 


apples? They 


ing a hand. 

Select firm ripe apples that are not 
too large. 
imperfections. Wash and stem and run 
a wooden skewer into the center of each. 
Metal skewers tend to discolor the apple 
and eive it an off-flavor. 


Be sure they are free from 


To prepare the syrup or taffy. com- 
bine 1 cup granulated sugar. 1 cup 
brown sugar. 1] tablespoon lemon juice 
or vinegar, and 14 cup hot water. Mix 
thoroughly and boil to 290° F.. or until 
it cracks when tested in cold water. 

Place the syrup over boiling water to 
keep it hot and to prevent hardening. 
\ double boiler is a good utensil to 
use. Dip the apples in the syrup. coat- 
ing each one thoroughly. Stand them 
on wax paper to cool. 


Now is Time to Check 
Your Winter Coat 
Says Extension Adviser 


HE« K vour winter coat now to see 

if the lining needs to be replaced. 
It is easy to reline it yourself if you 
take time to do careful work. say cloth- 
ing specialists at the University of Ili- 
nois College of Agriculture. 

Use the old lining as a pattern for 
making the new 
out the old lining. 
to mark 
holes to be matched when setting in the 
Also. mark points on the 
sleeve lining where elbow 


Before you rip 
use thread or chalk 


: 
sleeves and arm- 


one. 
notches on 


new lining. 
fullness he 
eins and ends. 

Now youre set to rip out the old 
lining. Be careful not to cut. tear or 
stretch it at the seams. Mark all the 
darts. Press the best sleeve and front. 


and the whole back. 


Lay out the lining pieces in a space 
39 inches wide to estimate the vardage 
Allow for a J-inch pleat down 
hack. Usually 
leneth plus the sleeve length is ample 
straight coat. However. it is 

] 


safest to measure from the old lining 


needed. 
center twice the coat 


for a 


for exact vardagt 

( omplete directions and illustrations 
the relining job are 
in the bulletin. “Pat a New Lining in 
Your Old Coat.” Ask vour home ad 


viser for it. or write to the College of 


for doing included 


Acriculture. University of Hlinois, U1 
bana 
STORING APPLES 

Store Apples Carefully, savs Miss 
Grace Armstrong. nutritionist. Univer 
sity of IHinois College of A Hu 
They keep thei erisp quality moer in 
a cool. moist place. Poo moa ten 
perature will make then ealy d 
SOH. 

Keep small quantities ive 
tol Store eS i ~h < an 
other olesale-size ( = 
cool. well-ventilated 
sheltered back por | thie 
storage place. the bet! 
temperature does no ) ClOW 2 
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Does the Unit 
District Work? 


(Continued from page 17) 


$395.56. The Blake school district is 
now part of the new Paxton unit dis- 
trict. 


But with the union of grade and 
high school under one admistration, 
more high school programs can be ex- 
tended downward with very little juris- 
dictional trouble. The transition, there- 
fore, from grade to high school will be 
much smoother for the pupil than it 
has been in the past. The nurse ex- 


amines both grade school and high 


school pupils alike. She visits the out- 
lying rural grade schools regularly. The 
physical education instructor does like- 
wise and helps organize sports pro- 
grams in the lower grades that were 
not possible before. Grade school pupils 
take part in the band work that was 
formerly limited to high school students. 


To show how the lower grade satellite 
schools in the country benefit, each has 
had a remodeling and redecorating job. 
All have indoor lavatories and tele- 
phones. 
the school office in Paxton will bring 
the ‘school nurse with little loss of time. 
With a school car she can drive the 
sick child home in a few minutes. 


By consolidating the school system. 
these one-room satellite schools also 
benefit from the fact that a janitor-bus 
driver can be shared. The Paxton unit 
is fortunate in having a dependable 
driver-janitor, Floyd Shunk. who works 
full time. Out in the country he makes 
visits to the schools, makes minor re- 
pairs to schoolhouse and playground 
equipment, paints, moves furniture, and 
cleans and polishes floors. In cold 
weather he banks school fires on Sun- 
day nights so the schoolroom will be 
warm for teacher and children on Mon- 
day morning. Shunk also does light 
maintenance on school buses. 


You don’t have to be an expert on 
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If a child takes sick, a call to. 


Left: 


One of the abandoned one-room schools in the Paxton unit district. 


Right: The 


Hall school, one of the one-room schools in the district being used by the first four grades. 
lt has been modernized. 


Vi 


CLARENCE 


FORD COUNTY 


schools to see the improvements. Many 
in the village of Clarence were opposed 
to the idea at first of consolidating with 
the neighboring school districts. They 
were skeptical about the proposed ad- 
vantages. When the advantages be- 
came obvious to the parents of Clarence 
schoolchildren, they insisted that their 
children be included too. 

Under the unit district system at Pax- 
ton farmers have much to say about 
school policy. Five of the seven school 
board members are farmers and two 
others who live in Paxton are owners oi 
farms. 

What can we conclude from the Pax- 
ton experiment thus far? In the first 
place it has the warm endorsement of 
both students and teachers. Second, it 
is superior to the former system because 
it offers, to rural children in particular, 
a wide range of modern school subjects 
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and outside activities. It gives them a 
better chance to develop character, 
sportsmanship, and sociability through 
wider contacts with children of their 
own age. And it gives the handicapped 
child a better opportunity to adjust 
his handicaps and attitudes to everyday 
life with his classmates. 

Finally, through efficient use of time, 
teachers, materials, and the school plant, 
the 12-grade unit at Paxton is able to 
offer much more at about the same cost. 
To a tax-conscious public this last point 
is by no means the least. 

These three points are certain to carry 
a great deal of weight in the develop- 
ment of the 12-grade unit district 
throughout Illinois. Enough, we might 
say, to predict the eventual elimination 
of the dual system (grade and high 
schools separate) of school administra- 
tion throughout most of the state. 
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b= Benelits How these youngsters love to help make the wheels go 
fia) Gre Gruring ‘round. And how GROWN-UP they feel when they start to 
twa * TOO! milk! Yes, Dad knows how helpless they would be to carry 
i [ on without him. But that's HIS secret! He and his Country 
Life Insurance representative took care of that years ago 
with a strong Country Life Insurance program. Should Dad 

be taken, these youngsters will be well provided for. 


Dad never misses the few dollars his Country Life In- 
surance costs. Nor does he ever know the fears, the uncer- 
tainties some of us have whose families aren't protected by 
life insurance. 


We suggest you see your local insurance service 
representative or call the Country Life office 
at your county Farm Bureau, for appointment. 


Does the Unit 
District Work? 


(Continued from page li) 


$395.56. The Blake school district is 
now part of the new Paxton unit dis- 
trict. 


But with the union of grade and 
high school under one admistration, 
more high school programs can be ex- 
tended downward with very little juris- 
dictional trouble. ‘ The transition. there- 
fore. from grade to high school will be 
much smoother for the pupil than 1 
has been in the past. The nurse ex- 
amines both grade school and_ high 
school pupils alike. She visits the out- 
lying rural grade schools regularly. The 
physical education instructor does like- 
wise and helps organize sports pro- 
grams in the lower grades that were 
not possible before. Grade school pupils 
take part in the band work that was 
formerly limited to high school students. 

To show how the lotver grade satellite 
schools in the country benefit. each has 
had: a remodeling and redecorating job). 
All have indoor lavatories and tele- 
phones. If a child takes sick. a call to 
the school office in Paxton will bring 
the school nurse with little loss of time. 
With a school car she can drive the 
sick child home in a few minutes. 


By consolidating the school system. 
these one-room. satellite schools also 
benefit from the fact that a janitor-bus 
driver can be shared. The Paxton unit 
is fortunate in having a dependable 
driver-janitor, Floyd Shunk. who works 
full time. Out in the country he makes 
visits to the schools. makes minor re- 
pairs to schoolhouse and = playground 
equipment. paints. moves furniture. and 
polishes floors. In cold 
weather he banks school fires on Sun- 


cleans and 


day nights so the schoolroom will be 
warm for teacher and children on Mon- 
Shunk also does light 
buses. 


day morning. 
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Left: One of the abandoned one-room schools in the Paxton unit district. 
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Many 
in the village of Clarence were opposed 
to the idea at first of consolidating with 


schools to see the improvements. 


the neighboring school districts. They 
were skeptical about the proposed ad- 
When the advantages  be- 
came obvious to the parents of Clarence 
schoolchildren. they insisted that their 
children be included too. 

Under the unit district system at Pax- 
ton farmers have much to say about 
Five of the seven school 


vantages, 


school policy. 
hoard members are farmers and two 
others who live in Paxton are owners 01 
farms. 

What can we conclude from the Pax- 
ton experiment thus far? In the first 
place it has the warm endorsement of 
both students and teachers. Second, it 
is superior to the former system because 
it offers. to rural children in particular. 
a wide range of modern school subjects 
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and outside activities. It gives them a 
better chance to develop character, 
sportsmanship, and sociability through 
wider contacts with children of their 
own age. And it gives the handicapped 
child a better opportunity to adjust 
his handicaps and attitudes to everyday 
life with his classmates. 

Finally. through efficient use of time, 
teachers, materials, and the school plant, 
the 12-grade unit at Paxton is able to 
offer much more at about the same cost. 
To a tax-conscious public this last point 
is hy no means the least. 

These three points are certain to carry 
a great deal of weight in the develop- 
ment of the 12-erade unit district 
throughout Ilinois. Enough. we might 
say. to predict the eventual elimination 
of the dual system (grade and high 
schools separate) of school administra- 
tion throughout most of the state. 
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| Benefits How these youngsters love to help make the wheels go 
oe | Dre Ganureng ‘round. And how GROWN-UP they feel when they start to 
bev TOO! milk! Yes, Dad knows how helpless they would be to carry 


on without him. But that's HIS secret! He and his Country 


adjust ° : 
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with a strong Country Life Insurance program. Should Dad 


f time, 
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Good? You bet he’ll be; something to be 

REALLY thankful for. Like the Pilgrims on 

the first Thanksgiving, you'll celebrate with 

:a festive table loaded down with good 

things to eat. Like the first Thanksgiving, 

too, you will give thanks for the land that 

made this good year possible. For the AGRICULTURAL 
bumper crops that paid for the new trac- ASSOCIATION 
tor, put money in the bank. And if you’re AND 99 COUNTY FARM BUREAUS 
counting all your blessings, you will give a 

silent thanks for Farm Bureau and the 

many benefits ithas brought in broadened 

opportunities in a _ stronger agricultural 

America. 
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your Christmas Star, 
h: 1 5 from hundreds 
4 ‘of church windows 
throughout the world, 
bring you the peace and 
good will we wish you 


this Holiday Season. 
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Security vs 


Opportunity 


NE OF OUR BOYS has a purebred dairy heifer 
as a 4-H project. He has done everything 
possible to provide for her security. She has a 
warm stall, plenty of feed and water, and even a 

life insurance policy, yet she is not satisfied as evidenced 
by her habit of crawling through the fence. She prefers 
the opportunity for companionship, 
for new experiences, for greener pas- 
tures to all of the comforts and secu- 
rity that loving hands can provide. 


O UR ancestors who fought in the 
Revolutionary War to secure 
their independence from England 
were somewhat like that heifer. 
England offered the colonies super- 
vision and security. The authors of 
the Declaration of Independence 
had nothing to offer their followers Charles 8: Shuman 
except freedom and opportunity. Fortunately the 
American colonies chose the more hazardous route and 
the greatness of this nation is largely based upon our 
constant search for ever broader opportunities. 


Wis ALL OF THIS history to guide us it is 

rather surprising to hear the present clamor for 
more and more security. Have we forgotten that the 
two are not compatible — that we cannot have a max- 
imum of both security and opportunity? If we wish 
to preserve America as the land of opportunity, we 
must not insist on a program of security from the cra- 
dle to the grave. However, I believe there is some mid- 
dle ground. Certainly there is need for the protection 
by government of those who through no fault of their 
own are unable to continue to exist without assistance. 


HERE ARE DANGERS involved when we turn 

to government for security for those other than the 
helpless. If government is to provide security it must 
be given the power to supervise. How else could we 
be assured of equality of treatment? If we really pre- 
fer complete security we must be ready to accept a new 
philosophy of government — the theory that the state 
owes its citizens a guaranteed income. From this 
theory it might be assumed that no one should be pen- 
alized for failure and that nobody should benefit by 
success. 


AM SURE that most farmers are like that 4-H 
Club heifer. They would favor the use of security 
programs as a protection against dire need but would 
prefer the freedom that can only come with opportu- 
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President, 
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START NEW FARM PROGRAM JAN. 


NEW FARM PLAN PROBABLY WILL HAVE FAR-REACHING EFFECT ON ILLINOIS PRODUCERS. 


NEW farm program goes into 

operation on Jan. 1, 1950, which 

probably will have a far-reaching 

effect on the operations of IIli- 

nois producers during the 
months ahead. 

It appears quite likely that corn acre- 
age allotments will be in force in 1950. 
Farmers are being asked to report the 
acreage of all principal crops grown in 
the past three seasons. The report forms 
which are to be turned in to PMA 
(formerly AAA) committees asks for 
acreage planted to both soil building 
and soil-depleting crops. 

The new farm program provides for 
price supports of 90 per cent of parity 
for the six basic crops, including corn 
and wheat, provided acreage allotments 
or marketing quotas are in effect in 
1950. If a vote is taken on marketing 
quotas and producers turn them down, 
the support level to those who stay with- 
in their acreage allotments will be only 
50 per cent. 

There is considerable difference be- 
tween acreage allotments and quotas. 
If marketing quotas are voted in 1950 
on corn, it will mean that producers 
will be given a quota on how many 
bushels of these crops they can sell 
based on acreage allotments and yields. 
There has never been a marketing quota 
on corn, and a wheat quota was voted 
only twice in Illinois. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is given until Feb. 1, 
1950 to determine whether or not mar- 
keting quotas will be needed on the 
1950 corn crop. If he decides they are 
needed, then an election would have to 
be held among producers to tell whether 
or not corn growers would approve 
marketing quotas. 

Acreage seeded to wheat this fall is 
being measured by PMA committeemen 
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to determine if producers are within 
their 1950 acreage allotments. To get 
wheat support loans and purchase agree- 
ments, producers have to stay within 
their acreage allotments. 

The new farm program, known as the 
1949 Agricultural Act, was passed by 
Congress in October and signed by Pres- 
ident Truman in November. It shows the 
results of many months of debate, hear- 
ings and testimony. It is a compromise 
farm program and there are several 
points on which the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and Farm Bureau rep- 
resentatives voiced opposition when they 
appeared in person to testify during 
Congressional Committee hearings in 
Washington. 

The IAA objected to the continuation 
of high price support levels in 1950 on 
basic crops because they are likely. to 
necessitate drastic controls on farm 
production. Objection also was raised 
to the provision permitting the alternate 
use of parity formulas depending on 
which results in the highest support 
level. 

The IAA and Farm Bureau won a 
partial victory in that the flexible sup- 
port principle is included in the new 
farm program to go into full effect by 
1952. 

In commenting on the new farm pro- 
gram, IAA President Charles B. Shu- 
man said credit was due the senior sen- 
ator for Illinois, Scott W. Lucas for his 
fight to represent the Farm Bureau po- 
sition in the debates in Congress. Sen- 
ator Lucas as majority leader in the 
Senate, together with Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson, were largely responsible for 
keeping the farm program out of par- 
tisan’ politics. It was also through their 
efforts together with effective support 
from midwestern members of Congress 


Sen. Scott Lucas, U. S. Senate majority 
leader, hears testimony on farm program 
from Allan B. Kline, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at Senate com- 
mittee hearing in Washington. 


By 
CRESTON FOSTER 
Editor, [AA RECORD 


that the principle of the flexible price 
supports was preserved. 

The IAA has consistently opposed 
rigid high support proposals which 
would require a completely government 
administered agriculture. While the re- 
cent compromise agricultural legislation 
does not, in the opinion of the IAA, im- 
prove the agricultural program, it 
should serve as a basis for settling the 
argument between those who want flex- 


ible support prices and those who desire peop 
rigidly administered prices. liefs, 

A group of certain non-basic com- the I 
modities are given price supports under 
the new farm program. Levels are to than 
be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture within maximums and mini- 
mums set out in the law. land. 

Shorn and pulled wool is to be sup- 
ported at 60 to 90 per cent of parity as wher 
the Secretary determines necessary to husk 
result in an annual production of 360 here 
million pounds. 

Whole milk, butterfat, and the prod- the : 
ucts of these commodities have a sup- fron 
port of 75 to 90 per cent of parity. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is di- Neh 
rected to use either the old or the farn 
modernized parity, whichever gives the duce 
higher level, in figuring supports on the 
basic crops, such as corn and wheat. ers 

On a number of commodities which wou 


are not included among the basic crops He 


and not among the non-basic crops men- hel} 
tioned in the new law, there are no 

minimum price supports provided, and stea 
supports can be all the way from zero to dre 
90 per cent of parity. 

Under the farm program in effect this far 
year, the minimum support is 90 per the 
cent for hogs, chickens and eggs. The 
government has promised to support gre 
hogs at 90 per cent until March 31, nol 


1950. 
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Nehru Visits 


Illinois Farms 


Indian Prime Minister is Greatly 
Impressed by Our High Production 


LEADER greatly interested in farming and farm people. 
That’s how three Kendall County Farm Bureau members 
described Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of India, after 
he recently made an inspection tour of their farms. 
Accompanying Nehru were his sister, Mme. Vijaya 
Pandit, ambassador to the United States, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi. The trip took them along the Fox River valley 
near Yorkville and Oswego to the farms of Albert Mighell, Wil- 
liam Smith and Glen Peterson. 

The ruler of 330 million Indians made the tour to view mod- 
ern farming practices that might help Hindu farmers grow 
enough food for the people in a land that often knows famine. 

A comparison of farming methods here and in India also was 
a topic of discussion between the prime minister and his Kendall 
county farm hosts. 

On seeing the Hereford yearlings in the Mighell barn lot, the 
Indian premier said: “If an Indian farmer fed one steer the 
produce of his farm, he would have nothing left at the end of the 
year for his family to eat except the beef from the steer.” 

Other comments on differences in the farm life of the two 
regions pointed out by Nehru were: 

“Much corn is raised in India, but most of it is eaten by the 
people. They are vegetarians not only because of religious be- 
liefs, but also because the land will not support both livestock and 
the huge population. 

“Corn in India is short and the kernels are more like blisters 
than the kernels on Illinois corn. 

“The average farm in India contains only one or two acres. 

“Manure is used as fuel, so it can’t be applied back to the 
land.” 

Mme. Pandit showed another difference in corn production 
when she said that most of the work of planting, cultivating and 
husking®is still done by hand in India. Corn yield is much higher 
here than there, she declared. 

The corn supply is low in India, Mme. Pandit stated, because 
the state of Pakistan, biggest corn growing area, is now separated 
from India. 

Some of the things about Illinois farm life that impressed 
Nehru were the surplus grain storage, the number of acres in a 
farm and the amount of livestock and food that one farm pro- 
duced. 

He said India had a great need for farm machinery but farm- 
ers couldn’t afford it. Improved. varieties and hybrids in grain 
would greatly benefit Indian food production, according to Nehru. 
He stated he thought introduction of artificial insemination would 
help in some areas of his country, 

He was surprised that farmers lived right on their farms in- 
stead of in town. The activities of 4-H clubs and FFA groups 
drew favorable comment from the Indian leader. 

Nehru was impressed with the school bus that picked up the 
farm children and took them to school. Methods of controlling 
the corn borer also drew his careful attention. 

During the tour, farmers from neighboring areas joined the 
group showing the Hindu leader around the three farms. They 
noted his keen interest in modern farm machinery. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Kendall ‘County Farm Bureau member W. A. Smith has the pleas- 
ure of a visit to his farm by Jawaharlal Nehru, the prime 
minister of india, during his visit to the Midwest in late October. 

Woman in center is Mrs. Ole Erickson. 


ae r 
The prime minister of India, his sister and daughter pose in an 
informal family group with the Albert Mighell family during visit 
to Kendall county. Back, left to right: Nehru, Mrs. Mighell, Mrs. 
Vijaya Pandit, Nehru's sister; Mr. Mighell. Front: Ada Mighell, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Nehru's daughter; Ellen Mighell, and Albert 
Mighell. 


” ‘ 4 
A Kendall county farm boy, Keith Peterson, shows the prime min- 
ister of India part of an ear of Illinois corn which the prime 
minister admired for its large kernels. At the boy's left is Mme. 
Pandit, Prime Minister Nehru's sister and ambassador to the 


U.S. from India. 
Sun Times Photo 
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Sen. Scott Lucas, U. $. Senate majority 
leader, hears testimony on farm program 
from Allan B. Kline, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at Senate com- 
mittee hearing in Washington. 
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START NEW FARM PROGRAM JAN. 


NEW FARM PLAN PROBABLY 


NEW farm program goes into 

operation on Jan. 1. 1950, which 

probably will have a far-reaching 

effect on the operations of IIli- 

nois producers during the 
months ahead. 

It appears quite likely that corn acre- 
age allotments will be in force in 1950. 
Farmers are being asked to report the 
acreage of all principal crops grown in 
the past three seasons. The report forms 
which are to be turned in to PMA 
(formerly AAA) committees asks for 
acreage planted to both soil building 
and soil-depleting crops. 

The new farm program provides for 
price supports of 90 per cent of parity 
for the six basic crops. including corn 
and wheat, provided acreage allotments 
or marketing quotas are in effect in 
1950. If a vote is taken on marketing 
quotas and producers turn them down, 
the support level to those who stay with- 
in their acreage allotments will be only 
50 per cent. 

There is considerable difference be- 
tween acreage allotments and quotas. 
If marketing quotas are voted in 1950 
on corn, it will mean that producers 
will be given a quota on how many 
bushels of these crops they can sell 
based on acreage allotments and yields. 
There has never been a marketing quota 
on corn, and a wheat quota was voted 
only twice in Illinois. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is given until Feb. 1. 
1950 to determine whether or not mar- 
keting quotas will be needed on the 
1950 corn crop. If he decides they are 
needed, then an election would have to 
be held among producers to tell whether 
or not corn growers would approve 
marketing quotas. 

Acreage seeded to wheat this fall is 
being measured by PMA committeemen 
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to determine if producers are within 
their 1950 acreage allotments. To get 
wheat support loans and purchase agree- 
ments, producers have to stay within 
their acreage allotments. 

The new farm program. known as the 
1919 Agricultural Act, was passed by 
Congress in October and signed by Pres- 
ident Truman in November. It shows the 
results of many months of debate. hear- 
ings and testimony. It is a compromise 
farm program and there are several 
points on which the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and Farm Bureau rep- 
resentatives voiced opposition when they 
appeared in person to testify during 
Congressional Committee hearings in 
Washington. 

The IAA objected to the continuation 
of high price support levels in 1950 on 
basic crops because they are likely to 
necessitate drastic controls on farm 
production. Objection also was raised 
to the provision permitting the alternate 
use of parity formulas depending on 
which results in the highest support 
level. 

The TAA and Farm Bureau won a 
partial victory in that the flexible sup- 
port principle is included in the new 
farm program to go into full effect by 
1952. 

In commenting on the new farm pro- 
eram, TAA President Charles B. Shu- 
man said credit was due the senior sen- 
ator for I}linois. Scott W. Lucas for his 
fight to represent the Farm Bureau po- 
sition in the debates in Congress. Sen- 
ator Lucas as majority leader in the 
Senate, together with Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson, were largely responsible for 
keeping the farm program out of par- 
tisan politics. It was also through their 
efforts together with effective support 
from midwestern members of Congress 


WILL HAVE FAR-REACHING EFFECT ON ILLINOIS PRODUCERS 


that the) principle of the flexible price 
supports, was preserved. 

The IAA has consistently opposed 
rigid high support proposals which 
would require a completely government 
administered agriculture. While the re- 
cent compromise agricultural legislation 
does not, in the opinion of the IAA, im- 
prove the agricultural program, it 
should serve as a basis for settling the 
argument between those who want flex- 
ible support prices and those who desire 
rigidly administered prices. 

A group of certain non-basic com- 
modities are given price supports under 
the new farm program. Levels are to 
be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture within maximums and = mini- 
mums set out in the law. 

Shorn and pulled wool is to be sup- 
ported at 60 to 90 per cent of parity as 
the Secretary determines necessary to 
result in an annual production of 360 
million pounds. 

Whole milk. butterfat. and the prod- 
ucts of these commodities have a sup- 
port of 75 to 90 per cent of parity. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to use either the old or the 
modernized parity, whichever gives the 
higher level, in figuring supports on the 
basic crops. such as corn and wheat. 

On a number of commodities which 
are not included among the basic crops 
and not among the non-basic crops men- 
tioned in the new law, there are no 
minimum price supports provided, and 
supports can be all the way from zero to 
90 per cent of parity. 

Under the farm program in effect this 
year, the minimum support is 90 per 
cent for hogs, chickens and eggs. The 
government has promised to support 
hogs at 90 per cent until March 31, 
1950. 
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Nehru Visits 
Illmois Farms 


Indian Prime Minister is Greatly 
Impressed by Our High Production 


LEADER greatly interested in farming and farm people. 
Phat’s how three Kendall County Farm Bureau member- 
described Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of India, after 
he recently made an inspection tour of their farms. 
Accompanying Nehru were his sister, Mme. Vijaya 
Pandit. ambassador to the United States, and his daughter, Mr-. 
Indira Gandhi. The trip took them along the Fox River valley 
near Yorkville and Oswego to the farms of Albert Mighell, Wil- 
liam Smith and Glen Peterson. 

The ruler of 330 million Indians made the tour to view mod- 
ern farming practices that might help Hindu farmers grow 
enough food for the people in a land that often knows famine. 

A comparison of farming methods here and in India also was 
a topic of discussion between the prime minister and his Kendall 
county farm hosts. 

On seeing the Hereford vearlings in the Mighell barn lot. the 
Indian premier said: “If an Indian farmer fed one steer the 
produce of his farm. he would have nothing left at the end of the 
year for his family to eat except the beef from thefsteer.” 

Other comments on differences in the farm He of the two 
regions pointed out by Nehru were: 

“Much corn is raised in India. but most of it is eaten by the 
people. They are vegetarians not only because of religions be- 
liefs. but also because the Jand will not support both livestock and 
the huge population. 

“Corn in India is short and the kernels are more like }listers 
than the kernels on Illinois corn. 

~The average farm in India contains only one or two acres. 

“Manure is used as fuel. so it can’t be applied back to the 
land.” 

Mme. Pandit showed another difference in corn production 
when she said that most of the work of planting. cultivating and 
husking is still done by hand in India. Corn yield is much higher 
here than there, she declared. 

The corn supply is low in India, Mme. Pandit stated, because 
the state of Pakistan, biggest corn growing area. is now separated 
from India. 

Some of the things about Illinois farm life that impressed 
Nehru were the surplus grain storage, the number of acres in a 
farm and the amount of livestock and food that one farm pro- 
duced. 

He said India had a great need for farm machinery but farm- 
ers couldn't afford it. Improved varieties and hybrids in  erain 
would greatly benefit Indian food production. according to Nehru. 
He stated he thought introduction of artificial insemination would 
help in some areas of his country. 

He was surprised that farmers lived right on their farms in- 
stead of in town. The activities of 4-H clubs and FFA groups 
drew favorable comment from the Indian leader. 

Nehru was impressed with the school bus that picked up the 
farm children and took them to school. Methods of controlling 
the corn borer also drew his careful attention. 

During the tour, farmers from neighboring areas joined the 
group showing the Hindu leader around the three farms. They 
noted his keen interest in modern farm machinery. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Kendall County Farm Bureau member W. A. Smith has the pleas- 
ure of a visit @ his farm by Jawaharlal Nehru, the prime 
minister of India, during his visit to the Midwest in late October. 

Woman in center is Mrs. Ole Erickson. 


t 


The prime minister of India, his sister and daughter pose in an 

informal family group with the Albert Mighell family during visit 

to Kendall county. Back, left to right: Nehru, Mrs. Mighell, Mrs. 

Vijaya Pandit, Nehru's sister; Mr. Mighell. Front: Ada Mighell, 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Nehru's daughter; Ellen Mighell, and Albert 
Mighell. 


A Kendall county farm boy, Keith Peterson, shows the prime min- 
ister of India part of an ear of Illinois corn which the prime 
minister admired for its large kernels. At the boy's left is Mme. 
Pandit, Prime Minister Nehru's sister and ambassador to the 
U.S. from India. 
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“vou STARVING 


Your 


ALVES and yearlings do not do 
as well in corn-belt feed lots as 
they did 10-30 years ago. They 
gain slower because “the quality 
of the grain is not what it was 20 

years ago. I definitely think a cow can 
stand at a corn crib on some corn-belt 
farms and slowly starve to death.” 

These claims highlighted the 21st 
Cattle Feeders’ Day in late October at 
the Illinois College of Agriculture. The 
speaker was C. E. Johnson, former 
Iroquois county, Illinois, farm adviser 
and cattle feeder who now is growing 
feeder calves in Colorado. He spoke 
on “What the Rancher and Corn-Belt 
Feeder Have in Common.” 

More than 1,500 cattle men also 
heard R. W. Grieser, Chicago Produc- 
ers’ Commission declare that prolonged 
strikes in steel and coal would hurt fat 
cattle prices. But when the strikes are 
settled, the immediate future for well- 
fed cattle prices will be bright. 

And the importance of low-cost, high- 
protein pastures in a steer feeding pro- 
gram was emphasized in reports by R. 
R. Snapp, head of beef cattle work at 
the. college, and R. J. Webb, superin- 
tendent of the Dixon Springs Experi- 
ment Station in southern Illinois, 

A. F. Grandt, agronomist, reported on 
college tests in pasturing steers on 
strip-mine “spoil banks” which had 
been reseeded, and Fred Francis ex- 
plained the amount of feed needed to 
finish choice heifer calves to good. 
choice, and prime carcass finish. 

Johnson called on his audience to “be 
crusaders in the movement” back to a 
grassland-livestock type of farming. 

“Soil mining can’t go on forever,” he 
asserted, “and you cattle feeders know 
it. You stockmen are going to have to 
lead and show the way back to soil 
building or your entire agriculture is 
going to suffer. 

“My records as a feeder in Iroquois 
county, Illinois, disclosed that it took 
over 14 per cent more corn to put on 
100 pounds of beef in 1946 than in 
1936,” Johnson declared. ‘Assume that 
it took only seven per cent more. A 
seven per cent decline in 10 years is a 
lot in terms of the life of a county, state, 
or nation. That would be 70 per cent 
in 100 years. 


CATTLE? 


“T bought 40,000 to 60,000 bushels 
of corn a year. It all came from grain 
farmers, as livestock men had none to 
sell. Iroquois county is a surplus grain 
area. The average farmer does not feed 
any livestock and so doesn’t produce 
any manure. The same is true of many 
Illinois counties. True, you use fer- 
tilizers, a little clover, but in general 
your luck has about run out on raising 
quality feeds on ‘farmed-out’ land. 

“TI tried to protect myself by buying 
corn from limed, phosphated, and clo- 
vered Jand. There just wasn’t enough 
corn available from this sort of land. 
I finally decided I was too old to do 
anything about it and moved. Truly it 
was a deciding factor in my leaving 
Illinois. 

“I may be old-fashioned but, coming 
back after three years, the thing I notice 
most is the number of farms that have 
no livestock. Many farms with no fenc- 
es can’t even care for a milk cow. . All 
the experimental evidence to the con- 
trary, no substitute has been found for 
manure as a soil builder, and soil is 
basic.” 

Johnson claimed that manure was 
largely responsible for consistent yields 
of 100 to 125 bushels of corn an acre 
in northern Colorado and the Arkansas 
valley. Four tons of alfalfa an acre is 
common. ; 

True, they irrigate, Johnson admitted, 
but their grain is off alfalfa sod that 
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What the cattle get to 
eat determines to a 
great extent the 
quality of the beef 
they will deliver over 
the butcher's counter. 
This difference was 
shown in a display at 
the Cattle Feeders’ 
Day program at the 
University of Illinois 
College of Agricul- 
ture. 


has had manure, tons of it to the acre. 
The grain is high in protein and min- 
erals. Good feeders are making gains 
of iearly | 1ree pounds a day on their 
cattle, he said. 

In presenting the “Beef Cattle Out- 
look,” Grieser felt that despite the threat 
of strikes, “we have a very good slaugh- 
ter cattle market now, and the prospects 
seem to point to another profitable year 
for the better-than-average cattle feed- 
er. 

The veteran Chicago cattle buyer 
noted that the rate of national income 
now is high, and general business con- 
ditions for the coming year are by far 
the chief factor that will govern cattle 
prices because the supply will not 
change much. He said that if the big 
strikes were settled soon, there would 
be a good prospect of making a profit 
this year in short-feeding two-year-old 
steers and yearling heifers.” 

In his report, R. R. Snapp explained 
one test in which 60 steers made 68 per 
cent of their 490-pound gain during a 
12-month feeding period on pasture and 
roughage. 

“Our gains in the 1948-49 feeding 
trial were the cheapest we’ve ever been 
able to make during three tests of this 
feeding system,” Snapp said. “The 
estimated feed cost per 100 pounds of 
gain was only $16.55.” 

Webb explained the strong and weak 
points of eight different methods of 
handling cattle that were tested at 
Dixon Springs Station. 

Grandt reported that steers gained al- 
most as well on stripmine “spoil banks” 
that had been reseeded to legume-grass 
pasture as similar steers grazing on 
native bluegrass or improved pasture. 

Francis’ report showed that it does 
not pay to finish heifer calves to any 
higher carcass finish than their starting 
live grade, because the cost of ‘gain is 
too high. 
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STARVING 


Your 


ALVES and yearlings do not do 
as well in corn-belt feed lots as 
they did 10-30 years ago. They 
gain slower because “the quality 
of the grain is not what it was 20 
years ago. I definitely think a cow can 
stand at a corn crib on some corn-belt 
farms and slowly starve to death.” 

These claims highlighted the 2Ist 
Cattle Feeders’ Day in late October at 
the Illinois College of Agriculture. The 
speaker was C. E. Johnson, former 
Iroquois county, Illinois, farm adviser 
and cattle feeder who now is growing 
feeder calves in Colorado. He spoke 
on “What the Rancher and Corn-Belt 
Feeder Have in Common.” 

More than 1,500 cattle men also 
heard R. W. Grieser, Chicago Produc- 
ers Commission declare that prolonged 
strikes in steel and coal would hurt fat 


cattle prices. But when the strikes are 


settled. the immediate future for well- 
fed cattle prices will be bright. 

And the importance of low-cost. high- 
protein pastures in a steer feeding pro- 
gram was emphasized in reports by R. 
R. Snapp. head of beef cattle work at 
the college. and R. J. Webb. superin- 
tendent of the Dixon Springs Experi- 
ment Station in southern IIlinois. 

A. F. Grandt. agronomist. reported on 
college tests in pasturing steers on 
strip-mine “spoil banks” which had 
heen reseeded. and Fred Francis ex 
plained the amount of feed needed to 
finish choice heifer calves to good. 
choice. and prime carcass finish. 

Johnson called on his audience to “be 
erusaders in the movement” back to a 
grassland-livestock type of farming. 

“Soil mining cant go on forever.” he 
asserted. “and you cattle feeders know 
it. You stockmen are going to have to 
lead and show the way hack to. soil 
building or your entire agriculture is 
going to suffer. 

“My records as a feeder in lroquois 
county. Illinois. disclosed that it took 
over ]} per cent more corn to put on 
100 pounds of beef in 1946 than in 
1936." Johnson declared. “‘Assume that 
it took only seven per cent more. A 
seven per cent decline in 10 years is a 
lot in terms of the life of a county, state. 
or nation. That would be 70 per cent 
in 100 years 
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“T bought 40.000 to 60.000. bushels 
of corn a year. It all came from grain 
farmers, as livestock men had none to 
sell. Iroquois county is a surplus grain 
area. The average farmer does not feed 
any livestock and so doesn’t produce 
any manure. The same is true of many 
Illinois counties. True, you use fer- 
tilizers. a little clover, but in general 
your luck has about run out on raising 
quality feeds on “farmed-out’ land. 

“I tried to protect myself by buying 
corn from limed. phosphated. and clo- 
vered Jand. There just wasn’t enough 
corn available from this sort of land. 
I finally decided I was too old to do 
anything about it and moved. Truly it 
was a deciding factor in my leaving 
IMlinois. 

“I may be old-fashionéd but. coming 
hack after three years. the thing I notice 
most is the number of farms that have 
no livestock. Many farms with no fene- 
es cant even care for a milk cow. All 
the experimental evidence to the con- 
trary. no substitute has been found for 
manure as a soil builder. and soil is 
basic.” 

Johnson claimed that) manure was 
largely responsible for consistent yields 
of 100 to 125 bushels of corn an acre 
in northern Colorado and the Arkansas 
valley. Four tons of alfalfa an acre is 
common, 

True. they irrigate. Johnson admitted. 
but their grain is off alfalfa sod that 


has had manure. tons of it to the acre. 
The grain is high in protein and min- 
erals. Good feeders are making gains 
of nearly | ree pounds a day on their 
cattle, he said. 

In presenting the “Beef Cattle Out- 
look,” Grieser felt that despite the threat 
of strikes. “we have a very good slaugh- 
ter cattle market now. and the prospects 
seem to point to another profitable year 
for the better-than-average cattle feed- 
er.” 
The veteran Chicago cattle buyer 
noted that the rate of national income 
now is high. and general business con- 
ditions for the coming year are by far 
the chief factor that will govern cattle 
prices because the supply will not 
change much. He said that if the big 
strikes were settled soon. there would 
be a good prospect of making a profit 
this year in short-feeding two-year-old 
steers and yearling heifers.” 

In his report. R. R. Snapp explained 
one test in which 60 steers made 68 per 
cent of their 190-pound gain during a 
12-month feeding period on pasture and 
roughage. 

“Our gains in the 1948-49 feeding 
trial were the cheapest we've ever been 
able to make during three tests of this 
feeding system.” Snapp said. “The 
estimated feed cost per 100 pounds of 
gain was only $16.55.” 

Webb explained the strong and weak 
points of eight different methods of 
handling cattle that were tested at 
Dixon Springs Station. 

Grandt reported that steers gained al- 
most as well on stripmine “spoil banks” 
that had been reseeded to legume-grass 
pasture as similar steers grazing on 
native bluegrass or improved pasture. 

Francis’ report showed that it does 
not pay to finish heifer calves to any 
higher carcass finish than their starting 
live grade. because the cost of gain is 
too high. 
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Photo 
What the cattle get to 
eat determines to a 
great extent the 
quality of the beef 
they will deliver over 
the butcher’s counter. 
This difference was 
shown in a display at 
the Cattle Feeders’ 
Day program at the 
University of Illinois 
College of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Faith in the coming of 


Santa is one of the most won- 

derful traditions we have to pass on to our chil- 
dren. Just as we hope the faith you have put in 
Country Life will make your Christmas joys 
more secure knowing that those you love will be 


cared for many, many Christmases to come. 


Why not try 


GRASSLAND 
FARMING? 


By EVART VANDER MEULEN 


A steep slope 


Director, Field Service Division, Producers Seed Co. 


URN TO GRASSLAND FARM- 
ING NOW™!! It is a way of 
farming in which level fields 
are used for cultivated crops in 
rotation with productive for- 
ages. Rolling fields are kept in grass 
as long as possible. “Washing” hill- 
sides are held in grass all the time, and 
the steepest slopes 
are left permanent- 
ly in _ protecting 
woods. 


ee 


Grassland farm- 
ing is a well bal- 
anced system of 
farming. Its success 
depends upon hav- 
ing an abundance 
of economically 
produced and effec- 
tively used hay and 
pasture forage. This 
calls for sound cropping and soil con- 
serving practice, planned to avoid waste 
of fertility by erosion, leaching and ex- 
cessive plowing. It aims not only to 
maintain the fertility of the soil, but to 
increase and improve it. 

Grass in the concept of grassland 
farming is not limited to the grasses; it 
embraces also their common associates 
of the legume family — the clovers, 
lespedeza, alfalfa, and many others. 

Good legumes and grasses mean good 
farming. Little head-way can be made 
in real soil improvement and conserva- 
tion, or efficient dairy and_live-stock 
production, without adequate acreage of 
high yielding and high quality legumes 
and legumes-grass mixtures. 

Except for a few areas in the state a 
large percentage of farms fall far short 
in both acreage and yield of legumes 
and grasses. For the past decade we 


E. Vander Meulen 


have been taxing our soils to the utmost 
and beyond the danger point. Illinois 
farmers should look to the future and 
consider again the land and its manage- 
ment — this time as never before in 
terms of grass. For around grass, farm- 
ers can organize general crop produc- 
tion so as to promote effective practices 
that lead to permanency in agriculture. 

Grassland farming by its very nature 
must be planned with a long time pro- 
gram. It needs increased acreage of 
superior and well adapted ferage crops. 
These should be combined when neces- 
sary with proper soil and water con- 
serving practices. Grassland farming 
in Illinois is a way of farming whereby: 

More land is in grass most of the 
time, some land is in grass all of the 
time. ; 

More consideration is given to in- 
creased: production and seeding of high 
quality forage, harvested at the right 
time and with a minimum of loss. This 
will require increased acreage of im- 
proved pasture and hay fields. 

Cultivated crops are restricted to the 
less erodable soils and are planted less 
frequently in rotation. 

Corn and grain when used in rota- 
tions will be more productive because 
of the soil saving and soil improving 
effects of preceding crops of productive 
forages. 

Good farming practices are continu- 
ously followed. These include longer 
rotations, manuring, liming, fertilizing, 
strip cropping, terracing, contour plow- 
ing and cultivation, and drainage where 
necessary. In such a program, forage, 
whether used for pasture, hay, grass 
silage, or soil improvement, is worthy 
of culture on good land. 

A reserve of organic matter will be 


tg we 


tled down with an excellent pasture of ladino 
clover and timothy is examined by Punk Anderson and Donald 


Davis. USDA Photo 


t 


built and maintained in the “soil bank” 
against the day when more intensive 
production of cultivating crops may be 
necessary. 

Research workers and nature have 
given us improved varieties of grasses 
and legumes. These varieties have a 
definite place in our grassland farming, 
with a particular feature of being more 
productive, or more cold or heat-resist- 
ant, or more disease-resistant, or more 
tolerant to less fertile soils, or more 
compatible with a companion crop. We 
will innumerate only a few that have 
been given to us in the past decade. 

Alta and Kentucky 3] Fescue — Im- 
proved strains of tal] fescue adapted to 
a wide diversity of soil and climatic 
conditions. An excellent pasture grass 
for use with legumes such as ladino 
clover, lespedeza and others. Recom- 
mended principally for the southern 
half of the state on land where they are 


not able to grow brome grass success- 
fully. 


Brome grass (southern strains), 
Auchenbach, Lincoln, Fischer and Els- 
berry — Strains well adapted to the 
entire state of Illinois having the fol- 
lowing advantages over the northern 
domestic or Canadian strains: (1) more 
resistance to summer heat, especially in 
seedling stage, (2) spread more rapidly, 
(3): start growth earlier in the spring, 
(4) yield more forage, (5) more 
drought resistant. : 

Ladino Clover — A giant form of 
White Dutch adapted to the more fer- 
tile, moisture holding soils of the state. 
It has proven to be an excellent pasture 
legume and used principally with 
grasses. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Left to right: W. G. Kammlade, newly-appointed associate di- 

rector of Extension Service in agriculture and home economics; 

Mrs. Spitler; and J. C. Spitler, former associate director who 
retired this fall after 32 years of service. 


e6 T’S BEEN a real privilege to 
work with all you Extension 
folks over the years, and I only 
hope I can continue to be of 
service as long as the good 
Lord will let me.” 

With these words, J. C. Spitler, retir- 
ing associate director of the University 
of Illinois Extension Service in agricul- 
ture and home economics, sat down. 
More than 400 farm and home advisers 
and other extension workers rose in 
standing tribute and applauded for sev- 
eral minutes the man who was ending 
32 years of service to Illinois farm 
folks. 

This incident climaxed the Recogni- 
tion banquet for “J. C.” last October at 
the Illini Union building on the Univer- 
sity campus at Urbana. If there had 
been room, some 200 more friends of 
his would have attended the dinner 
which was held during the annual fall 
extension conference so all farm and 
rc advisers could join in tribute to 

Earlier in the evening warm words of 
appreciation had come from H. P. Rusk, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, 
speaking for the college; H. N. Myers, 
DeWitt county farm adviser and presi- 
dent of the Farm Advisers’ Association, 
speaking for that group; and Mrs. 
Hazel Adams, McDonough county home 
adviser and president of the Home Ad- 
visers’ Association, speaking for that 
group. 

And J. D. Bilsborrow, assistant state 
leader of Farm Advisers, speaking “For 
Everyone,” had presented “J. C.” with 
a bound volume of more than 200 testi- 
monial letters from his friends all over 
the country. 


C. S. Tenley, representative of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, also 
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J. C. Spitier, (center) is congratulated on his retirement after 

32 years with the Extension Service by H.-P. Rusk, (left) dean 

of the College of Agriculture, and H. C. Wheeler, from adviser 
in Lawrence country for 29 years. 


Tribute to Spitler 


Dean Rusk, Farm and Home Advisers, Other Extension 
Service People Acclaim J. C. Spitler’s 32 Years 
Of Devotion to Farm Folks of Illinois 


had given the retiring associate director 
a bronze lapel pin representing 20 years 
of service and a certificate signed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. 

In commenting on “J. C.’s” work, 
Dean Rusk said: “No other man has 
served the Extension Service in Illinois 
in so many different capacities for so 
many years as has J. C. Spitler. And 
his influence has steadily grown over 
this long period of service. 

“I could say many complimentary 
things about Spitler as a man, as a citi- 
zen, and as an administrator and col- 
league. But to my mind, no more sin- 
cere expression of respect and approval 
of Spitler’s service would be possible 
than the widespread and friendly inter- 
est that has been taken in the selection 
of his successor. 

“Among the varying expressions of 
interest which came from all over the 
country, the unsolicited comments of 
three men — one a college dean on the 
Pacific coast, one a former extension 
director in the midwest, and a third an 
important official in Washington, D. C. 
— constitute an unusual tribute to Spit- 
ler and to all who have been associated 
with him in this Service. 

“What two of these men said in al- 
most identical language, and the third 
said in substance, can be paraphrased 
as follows: 


“‘The Illinois Extension Service 
stands for something not quite matched 
by any other state.’ 

“*. , . It has shown independence in 
handling its problems approached by 
only a few other states.’ 

“<<. . It has stood for sound prin- 
ciples regardless of pressures.’ 

“* .. It has its sincere and whole- 
hearted admirers, distrustful admirers, 
and severe critics. But we need in this 
country a strong exponent of the IIli- 
nois system. We hope,’ they said, ‘that 
Spitler’s successor will be a man ca- 
pable of giving the Illinois Extension 
Service the strong leadership it has al- 
ways had.’ 

“Mr. Spitler, we are eager to main- 
tain the high standards of service and 
the enviable reputation established by 
the Extension Service during your long 
period of duty; and we are glad that 
your successor is one of the many ca- 
pable men who had had an opportunity 
to see and participate in the work under 
your guidance. Though you have been 
relieved of active duty, we are not ready 
to grant you a complete release. On 
the official University rolls you are car- 
ried with the title of emeritus, but on 
the unofficial rolls you have the title of 
senior consultant. The agriculture of 
the state and nation still has need for 
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Why not try . 


GRASSLAND 
“FARMING? 


By EVART VANDER MEULEN 


Director, Field Service Division, Producers Seed Co. 


ee URN TO GRASSLAND FARM. 
ING NOW U!! It is a way of 
farming in which level fields 
are used for cultivated crops in 
rotation with productive for- 
ages. Rolling fields are kept in grass 
“Washine” hill- 
sides are held in erass all the time. and 


the steepest slopes 


as long as possible. 


are left) permanent- 
ly in protecting 


woods, 


farm- 
ing is a well bal- 
anced — system — of 
farming. Its snecess 


Grassland 


depends upon hav- 
ing an abundance 
of economically 
produced and effec. 
tively used hay and 
pasture forage. This 
calls for sound cropping and soil con- 
serving practice. planned to avoid waste 
of fertility by erosion, leaching and ex- 


—. Vander Meulen 


cessive plowing. It aims not only to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. but to 
increase and improve It. 

Grass in the coneept of grassland 
farming is not limited to the grasses: it 
embraces also their common associates 
of the legume family the clovers. 
lespedeza. alfalfa, and many others. 

Good legumes and grasses mean good 
farming. Little head-way can be made 
in real soil improvement and conserva- 
tion. or efficient dairy and live-stock 
production, without adequate acreage of 
high yielding and high quality legumes 
and legumes-erass mixtures. 

Except for a few areas in the state a 
large percentage of farms fall far short 
in both acreage and yield of legumes 
and grasses. For the past decade we 
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have been taxing our soils to the utmost 
and beyond the danger point. Illinois 
farmers should look to the future and 
consider again the land and its manage- 
ment this time as never before in 
terms of grass. For around grass, farm- 
ers can organize general crop produc- 
tion so as to promote effective practices 
that lead to permanency in agriculture. 

Grassland farming by its very nature 
must be planned with a long time pro- 
gram. It needs increased acreage of 
superior and well adapted ferage crops. 
These should be combined when neces- 
sary with proper soil and water con- 
serving practices. Grassland farming 
in Illinois is a way of farming whereby: 

More land is in grass most of the 
time, some land is in grass all of the 
time, 

More consideration is) eiven to. in- 
creased production and seeding of high 
quality forage. harvested at the right 
time and with a minimum of loss. This 
will require increased acreage of im- 
proved pasture and hay fields. 

Cultivated crops are restricted to the 
less erodable soils and are planted less 
frequently in rotation. 

Corn and grain when used in rota- 
tions will be more productive because 
of the soil saving and soil improving 
effects of preceding crops of productiye 
forages. ‘ 

Good farming practices are continu- 
ously followed. These include longer 
rotations. manuring. liming. fertilizing. 
strip cropping. terracing. contour plow- 
ing and cultivation. and drainage where 
y. In such a program, forage. 
whether used for pasture, hay, grass 
silage. or soil improvement, is worthy 
of culture on cood land. 

A reserve of organic matter will be 


necessary. 


A steep slope tied down with an excellent pasture of ladino 
clover and timothy is examined by Punk Anderson and Donald 


Davis. USDA Photo 


built and maintained in the “soil bank” 
against the day when more intensive 
production of cultivating crops may be 
necessary. 

Research workers and nature have 
given us improved varieties of grasses 
and legumes. These varieties have a 
definite place in our grassland farming, 
with a particular feature of being more 
productive. or more cold or heat-resist- 
ant, or more disease-resistant. or more 
tolerant to less fertile soils, or more 
compatible with a companion crop. We 
will innumerate only a few that have 
been given to us in the past decade. 

Alta and Kentucky 31 Fescue — Im- 
proved strains of tall fescue adapted to 
a wide diversity of soil and climatic 
conditions. An excellent pasture grass 
for use with legumes such as ladino 
clover, lespedeza and others. Recom- 
mended principally for the southern 
half of the state on land where they are 
not able to grow brome grass success- 


fully. 


Brome grass (southern — strains), 
Auchenbach. Lincoln. Fischer and Els- 
berry Strains well adapted to the 
entire state of Illinois having the fol- 
lowing advantages over the northern 
domestic or Canadian strains: (1) more 
resistance to summer heat, especially in 
seedling stage. (2) spread more rapidly, 
(3) start growth earlier in the spring, 
(4) yield) more forage, (5) more 
drought resistant. : 

Ladino Clover — A giant form of 
White Dutch adapted to the more fer- 
tile, moisture holding soils of the state. 
It has proven to be an excellent pasture 
legume and used _ principally with 


grasses. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Left to right: 


ee TS BEEN a real privilege to 
work with all you Fxtension 
folks over the years, and I only 
hope I can continue to be of 
service as long as the good 
Lord will let me.” 

With these words, J. C. Spitler, retir- 
ing associate director of the University 
of Illinois Extension Service in agricul- 
ture and home economics, sat down. 
More than 400 farm and home advisers 
and other extension workers rose in 
standing tribute and applauded for sev- 
eral minutes the man who was ending 
32 years of service to I]linois farm 
folks. 

This incident climaxed the Recogni- 
tion banquet for “J. C.” last October at 
the I]lini Union building on the Univer- 
sity campus at Urbana. If there had 
been room, some 200 more friends of 
his would have attended the dinner 
which was held during the annual fall 
extension conference so all farm and 
home advisers could join in tribute to 
“7. Cc.” 

Earlier in the evening warm words of 
appreciation had come from H. P. Rusk, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, 
speaking for the college; H. N. Myers, 
DeWitt county farm adviser and presi- 
dent of the Farm Advisers’ Association, 
speaking for that group; and Mrs. 
Hazel Adams, McDonough county home 
adviser and president of the Home Ad- 
visers’ Association, speaking for that 
group. 

And J. D. Bilsborrow, assistant state 
leader of Farm Advisers, speaking “For 
Everyone,” had presented “J. C.” with 
a bound volume of more than 200 testi- 
monial letters from his friends all over 
the country. 


C. S. Tenley, representative of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, also 
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rector of Extension Service in agriculture and home economics; 
Mrs. Spitler; and J. C. Spitler, former associate director who 
retired this fall after 32 years of service. 


W. G. Kammlade, newly-appointed associate di- J. C. Spitier, (center) 
32 years with the Extension Service by H. P. Rusk, (left) dean 


of the College of Agriculture, and H. C. Wheeler, from adviser 
in Lawrence country for 29 years. 


is congratulated on his retirement after 


Tribute to Spitler 


Dean Rusk, Farm and Home Advisers, Other Extension 
Service People Acclaim J. C. Spitler’s 32 Years 
Of Devotion to Farm Folks of Illinois 


had given the retiring associate director 
a bronze lapel pin representing 20 years 
of service and a certificate signed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. 

In commenting — = “J. C’s” work. 
Dean Rusk said: ““No other man_ has 
served the Rarcusion Service in I]linois 
in so many different capacities for so 
many years as has J. C. Spitler. And 
his influence has ste sadily grown over 
this long period of service. 

“T could say many complimentary 
things about Spitler as a man. as a citi- 
zen, and as an administrator and col- 
league. But to my mind, no more sin- 
cere expression of respect and approval 
of Spitler’s service would be possible 
than the widespread and friendly inter- 
est that has been taken in the selection 
of his successor. 

“Among the varying expressions of 
interest which came from all over the 
country, the unsolicited comments of 
three men — one a college dean on the 
Pacific coast, one a former extension 
director in the midwest, and a third an 
important official in Washington, D. C 
— constitute an unusual tribute to Spit- 
ler and to all who have been associated 
with him in this Service. 

“What two of these men said in al- 
most identical language, and the third 
said in substance, can be paraphrased 
as follows: 


‘The Tllinois Extension Service 
stands for something not quite matched 
hy any other state. 

It has shown independence in 
handling its problems approached by 
only a few other states.’ 

It has stood for sound prin- 
ciples regardless of pressures. 

It has its sincere and whole 
hearted admirers. distrustful 
and severe critics. But we need in this 
country a strong exponent of the Tli- 
nois system. We hope.’ they said, ‘that 
Spitler’s successor will be a man ca- 
pable of giving the Hlinois Extension 


Service the eadership it has al- 


1dmirers, 


F 
strong | 
ways had. 

“Mr. Spitler, we are eager to main- 
tain the high standards of service and 
the enviable reputation established by 
the Extension Service during your long 
period of duty: and we are glad that 
vour successor is one of the many ca- 
pable men who had had an opportunity 
to see and participate in the work under 
your guidance. Though you have been 
re lieved of active duty. we are not ready 
to grant you a complete release. On 
the official University rolls you are car- 
ried with the title of emeritus. but on 
the unofficial rolls you have the title of 
senior consultant. The agriculture of 
the state and nation still has need for 
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Youth is Elected 
FFA President 


N ILLINOIS farm boy has been 


tiful in the winter as in the other : 
, seasons of the year. Particularly in : 


the woodland after a new fallen i 


snow. Our cover scene this month was : 
taken in a northern Illinois woods after a 


fresh snowfall. 


It is the 30th in our series of cover 
pictures of historic and picturesque Il- ; 


linois. 
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AFBF CONVENTION 


Top Speakers to be Heard at Chicago Meeting Dec. 
13-15 Include Eric Johnston, Paul Hoffman, Sen. 
Clinton Anderson, Allan Kline and Mme. Vijaya Pandit 


PROGRAM featuring nationally 
prominent leaders has been ar- 
ranged for the 31st annual meet- 
ing of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation Dec. 13-15 in 

Chicago. Headquarters for the conven- 
tion will be in the Hotel Stevens. 

A full airing of national farm policy 
and other issues, a speaking program 
made up of top authorities in many 
fields, adoption of policy resolutions, 
and election of officers and directors 
will provide the highlights of the con- 
vention. 

Among the guest speakers will be 
Paul G. Hoffman, administrator, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, and 
Eric Johnston, president, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc. 

Others who will address the conven- 
tion delegates are: Sen. Clinton P. An- 
derson, former Secretary of Agriculture 
(D., New Mexico), Rep. Christian A. 
Herter (R., Mass.), Rep. Mike Moroney 
(D., Okla.), and Rep. Albert Gore (D., 
Tenn.). 

President Allan B. Kline of the AFBF 
will give his adress the morning of Dec. 
13 following the annual report of Wil- 
fred Shaw, secretary of the AFBF. 

Another of the featured speakers will 
be George H. Wilson, member of the 
AFBF board of directors from Cali- 
fornia. Wilson will tell the conven- 
tion about his recent ’round-the-world 
“Town Meeting” tour. 

Additional speakers will appear at 
the convention to discuss topics of in- 
terest to farm people. 

The closing business session of the 
convention Dec. 15 will be devoted to 
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Paul Hoffman 


Erie Johnston 


the adoption of resolutions and the elec- 
tion of officers and directors. 

The 15th annual convention of the 
Associated Women Dec. 11-12 will pre- 
cede the AFBF meetings. One of the 
principal speakers to address the Asso- 
ciated Women will be Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, the ambassador of India, who 
will speak on “India and the United 
States” the evening of Dec. 12. 

The dinner for voting delegates of 
the Associated Women will be held at 
6:30 p.m. Dec. 11 in the South Ball 
Room of the Stevens. 

The Rural Youth meeting will open 
Dec. 12 and also scheduled for the same 
day are conferences on fruit and vege- 
tables, poultry, livestock, tax and legis- 
lative problems, organization and other 
subjects. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, national presi- 
dent of the Associated Women, will 
make her keynote address Monday 
morning and a business session will be 
held that afternoon-to elect officers and 
board members and to plan a program 
for 1950. 


elected national president of the 
Future Farmers of America. 

He is George Lewis, 19, of Mt. Ster- 
ling in Brown county. Lewis was voted 
to the top FFA post at the organiza- 
tion’s 22nd annual convention held in 
Kansas City. He succeeds Doyle Con- 
nor of Starke, Fla. 

George is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dana Lewis who farm near Hersman. 
His father is a member of the Brown 
County Farm Bureau. 

Election to the national presidency 
climaxes a_ brilliant FFA career for 
Lewis, who has also won the Illinois 
State Star Farmer award, recognizing 
him as tops of the state’s more than 14,- 
000 Future Farmers. 

He has been president of his state, 
sectional and local FFA organizations. 
Last year Lewis placed fourth in the 
national speaking contest and has won 
state and regional speaking contest hon- 


ors. 


He is a freshman in the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture but will 
leave school for a year in order to ful- 
fill his duties as a national FFA officer. 


He was graduated from Mt. Sterling 
high school in 1948. Lewis is farming 
in one-third partnership with his father 
on 120 acres and holds 50 per cent in- 
terest with his brother in herds of reg- 
istered Guernsey cows and registered 
Hampshire hogs. George is the sixth 
of nine children in the Lewis family. 


NEW FFA PRESIDENT 


George Lewis (right), of Mt. Sterling in 

Brown county, newly-elected national FFA 

president, receives gavel from Doyle Con- 
nor, Starke, Fla., retiring president. 
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to 
PLANT FOOD for LESS! 


NEW PLAN MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO GUARANTEE 
AMPLE MATERIAL AT A SAVING TO YOU! 


GROW CROP PLANT FOOD 
PRE - SEASON 


DELIVERY PROGRAM 


Your Farm Bureau-type Grow Crop plant food dis- 
tributor offers a new pre-season fertilizer delivery 
program of interest to every Illinois farmer. 


This new pre-season delivery program became ef- 
fective on December |, 1949, and extends through 
February, 1950. 


By taking early delivery of Grow Crop plant foods, 
Illinois Farm Bureau members can save money on 
these pre-season discounts. Also, an ample supply 
of high-analysis grades can be had — without delay. 


Pre-season orders and delivery help your Illinois 
Farm Supply Company plant at E. St. Louis main- 
tain steady operation throughout the winter as well 
as spring months — they avoid late spring “rush” 
periods which boost production costs — and which 
may make it impossible to meet your plant food 
needs on time. 


Regular operations without a "rush" — mean 
more savings and more Grow Crop higher analysis 
plant foods for you and all our Farm Bureau mem- 
ber patrons. 


YOU ARE SURE 
OF QUALITY MATERIAL 


Grow Crop plant foods are manufactured ot 
our Hartsdale plant near Chicago and at our 
new East St, Louis fertilizer plant. Every step 
in their manufacture is under the strict super- 
vision of Illinois Farm Supply Company 

4 trained personnel. Blue Seal Grow Crop 

‘| plant foods are of the highest quality and 
merit the confidence of every Illinois Farm 
Bureau member. 


ot TRIPLE GUARANTE€ 


1 PRE-SEASON DISCOUNT 


A pre-season discount will be allowed on every 
ton of Blue Seal Grow Crop plant foods 
delivered to your farm during the months of 
December, January and February. 


Ask your Blue Seal Salesman for full particulars. 


2 GUARANTEED CONDITION 


We guarantee the physical condition of Grow Crop 
plant foods if properly stored on your farm. Our plant 
foods will remain in good condition—they are properly 
manufactured—properly cured—and are packed into’ 


heavy asphalt-lined bags. 


3 PRICE PROTECTION 


By taking delivery NOW, you are fully protected 
against any change in price—either up or down during 
January, February and March. If the price goes up, your 
price will be that in effect on the day the order is 
placed. If price goes down during this period, you will 


receive the benefit of the lower price. 


HERE'S HOW 


Determine your spring crop needs for Grow-Crop fertilizers 
NOW. Place your order with your Blue Seal Salesman. Ask 
him to deliver your Grow-Crop plant foods during December, 
January or February. However, to receive the advantages of 
our three-way guarantee you agree to accept delivery of 
your Grow-Crop plant foods during this three month period. 


This announcement is in behalf of the 


FARM BUREAU-TYPE COOPERATIVES 


offilicted with 


ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Brown County 
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AFBF CONVENTION 


PROGRAM featuring nationally 

prominent leaders has been ar- 

ranged for the 3lst annual meet- 

ing of the American Farm Bu- 

reau Federation Dec. 13-15 in 
Chicago. Headquarters for the conven- 
tion will he in the Hotel Stevens. 

A full airing of national farm policy 
and other issues, a speaking program 
made up of top authorities in many 
fields, adoption of policy resolutions. 
and election of officers and directors 
will provide the highlights of the con- 
vention. 


Paul Hoffman 


Eric Johnston 


the adoption of resolutions and the elee- 


tion’s 22nd annual convention held in 
Kansas City. He succeeds Doyle Con- 
nor of Starke, Fla. 

George is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dana Lewis who farm near Hersman. 
His father is a member of the Brown 
County Farm Bureau. 

Election to the national presidency 
climaxes a brilliant FFA career for 
Lewis, who has also won the Illinois 
State Star Farmer award. recognizing 
him as tops of the state’s more than L-E.- 
000 Future Farmers. 

He has been president of his state, 
sectional and local FFA organizations. 
Last year Lewis placed fourth in the 
national speaking contest and has won 
state and regional speaking contest hon- 
ors. 

He is a freshman in the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture but will 
leave school for a year in order to ful- 
fill his duties as a national FFA officer. 

He was graduated from Mt. Sterling 
high school in 1918. Lewis is farming 
in one-third partnership with his father 
on 120 acres and holds 50 per cent in- 
terest with his brother in herds of reg- 
istered Guernsey cows and_ registered 


Among the Guest speakers will be tion of officers and directors. Hampshire hogs. George is the sixth Pre- 
Paul G. Hoffman, administrator, Eco- The 15th annual convention of the Of nine children in the Lewis family. Farr 
nomic Cooperation Administration. and Associated Women Dec. 11-12 will pre- tain 
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the Associated Women will be held at er 


Tenn.). 

President Allan B. Kline of the AFBF 
will give his adress the morning of Dec. 
13 following the annual report of Wil- 
fred Shaw, secretary of the AFBF. 

(nother of the featured speakers will 
be George H. Wilson. member of the 
AFBF hoard of directors from Cali- 
fornia. Wilson will tell the conven- 
tion about his recent *round-the-world 
“Town Meeting” tour. 

Additional speakers will appear at 
the convention to discuss topics of in- 
terest to farm people. 

The closing business session of the 
convention Dec. 15 will be devoted to 
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6:50 p.m. Dec. 11 in the South Ball 
Room of the Stevens. 

The Rural Youth meeting will open 
Dec. 12 and also scheduled fer the same 
day are conferences on fruit and vege- 
tables. poultry. livestock, tax and legis- 
lative problems, organization and other 
subjects. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre. national presi- 
dent of the Associated ,Women, will 
make her keynote ‘address Monday 
morning and a busines session will be 
held that afternoon to elect officers and 


board members and to plan a program 
for 1950. 


George Lewis (right), of Mt. Sterling in 

Brown county, newly-elected national FFA 

president, receives gavel from Doyle Con- 
nor, Starke, Fla., retiring president. 
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PLANT FOOD for LESS! 


NEW PLAN MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO GUARANTEE 
AMPLE MATERIAL AT A SAVING TO YOU! 


GROW CROP PLANT FOOD 
PRE - SEASON 


DELIVERY PROGRAM 


Your Farm Bureau-type Grow Crop plant food dis- 
tributor offers a new pre-season fertilizer delivery 
program of interest to every Illinois farmer. . 


This new pre-season delivery program became ef- 
fective on December |, 1949, and extends through 
February, 1950. 


By taking early delivery of Grow Crop plant foods, 
Illinois Farm Bureau members can save money on 
these pre-season discounts. Also, an ample supply 
of high-analysis grades can be had — without delay. 


Pre-season orders and delivery help your Illinois 
Farm Supply Company plant at E. St. Louis main- 
tain steady operation throughout the winter as well 
as spring months — they avoid late spring "rush" 
periods which boost production costs — and which 
may make it impossible to meet your plant food 
needs on time. 


Regular operations without a "rush'’ — mean 
more savings and more Grow Crop higher analysis 
plant foods for you and all our Farm Bureau mem- 
ber patrons. 


YOU ARE SURE 
OF QUALITY MATERIAL 


Grow Crop plant foods are manufactured ot 
our Hartsdale plant near Chicago and at our 
new East St. Louis fertilizer plant. Every step 
in their manufacture is under the strict super 
vision of Illinois Form Supply Company 
trained personnel. Blue Seal Grow Crop 
plant foods are of the highest quality and 
merit the confidence of every Illinois Farm 


Bureau member 
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PRE-SEASON DISCOUNT 


A pre-season discount will be allowed on every 


ton of Blue Seal Grow Crop plant foods 


pS 
delivered to your farm during the months of 
December, January and February 


Ask your Blue Seal Salesman for full particulars. 


GUARANTEED CONDITION 


We guarantee the physical condition of Grow Crop 
plant foods if properly stored on your farm. Our plant 
foods will remain in good condition—they are properly 
manufactured— properly cured—and are packed intc 


heavy asphalt-lined bags. 


PRICE PROTECTION 


By taking delivery NOW, you are fully protected 
against any change in price—either up or down during 
January, February and March. If the price goes up, your 
price will be that in effect on the day the order 

placed. If price goes down during this period, you will 


receive the benefit of the lower price 


Determine your spring crop needs for Grow-Crop fert 

NOW. Place your order with your Blue Seal Salesman. Ask 
him to deliver your Grow-Crop plant foods during December 
January or February. However, to receive the advantages of 
our three-way guarantee you agree to accept delivery of 
your Grow-Crop plant foods during this three month period 
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To highlight annual meeting time the IAA RECORD photographed one of the outstanding 


county Farm Bureaus, Fayette, at its 15th anniversary meeting. Its membership has 03 
climbed from 350 to more than 1,200. These are 15-year charter members. rat 


More than 500 came from far and near to 
County Farm Bureau hear reports. Here are Ella Robbins and 


ANNUAL MEETING 


son, Charles Mitchell of Vandalia. 


IAA President Charles B. Shuman, guest speaker, 
chats with Farm Adviser J. B. Turner while General 
Insurance Agent G. C. Miller waits to ask a question. 


1AA Assistant Organization Director Charles Mayfield 
chats between sessions with two 15-year members, 
R. H. Kelly and President W. C. Buzzard. 


Radio Station WLS en- 
tertainers at the Fayette 
meeting were Mary Jane 
Johnson, Jimmy James 
and Tom Corwine. 


——— 


————> 


Harry Claar, IAA district 
organization director, 
hands out a recognition 
pin to one of the 15- 
year members, W. F. 
McFarland. 


|} near to 
bins and 
alia. 


Three IAA Men Get 
New Assignments; 
Hire Field Editor 


NE assignments for three men are 
the results of recent changes in the 
staff of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and its associated companies. 
In addition, the IAA publicity depart- 
ment has announced it has hired a new 
field editor for The RECORD. 

J. L. Pidcock, manager of Illinois 
Coopetative Locker Service, has been 
named director of the newly-created de- 
partment of locker service. 

Sam F. Russell, IAA director of live- 
stock marketing, has taken over the 
additional duty of managing the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Serum Association, an 
IAA affiliated company. 

New director of grain marketing is 
Cecil F. Musser, who formerly managed 
the Serum Association. 

Russell Van Cleve, 27, Yorkville, has 
been added to the IAA staff as publicity 
assistant and field editor of The REC. 
ORD. 

Pidcock will continue as manager of 
the Locker Company but will spend 
about two-thirds of his time on his new 
duties. 

He started work as head of the new 
department on Oct. 1, just two years 
after being employed as manager of the 
Locker Company, an associated com- 
pany of the IAA. 

Pidcock came to the Locker Company 
post from the Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Kentucky 
and served as farm adviser in that state. 

Russell, a native of Wyoming, has 
been with the IAA since December 
1937, when he took over as head of the 
livestock marketing department. For 
10 years before that, he was farm ad- 
viser in Adams county. 

He attended the college of agriculture 
at Missouri University and worked as 
a county agent in the “show me” state. 

Musser started to work for the IAA 
in Oct., 1939, as a field man and six 
years later became manager of the 
Locker Company. He previously. was 
employed as assistant manager of the 
Logan-Mason County Service Company 
and as Logan county organization di- 
rector. 

Van Cleve, who was graduated from 
the Northwestern University school of 
journalism in 1947, has had experience 
in both the newspaper and publicity 
fields. 

He was employed by the national 
public relations division of the Ameri- 
can Legion for one year. He came to 
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R. Van Cleve 


the IAA after spending a year as sports 
editor and reporter for the Sikeston, 
Mo., Daily Standard. — 

His father, Hugh Van Cleve, is a 
member of the Kendall County Farm 
Bureau. Van Cleve grew up on his 
father’s farm near Yorkville. 


J. L. Pideock Cecil Musser 


He attended the University of Illinois 
for three and one-half years but left 
there before being graduated to enter 
the air forces. He served as a pilot for 
three years during the recent war. 

He is married and the father of one 
son, Roger, 2. 


The OUTLOOK for ‘50 


as seen by Government Economists 


EXT SPRING’S pig crop will be 

larger than the 1949 spring crop 

by five per cent or possibly 

more, in the viewpoint of the Bu- 

reau of Agricultural Economics. 
The logic of this forecast is found in 
ample supplies of corn and the hog-corn 
ratio this fall. 

BAE’s forecast was outlined last 
month by Harold F. Breimyer, agricul- 
tural economic statistician, at an out- 
look conference in Washington. Here 
are some points made by Breimyer: 

“The seasonal decline in hog prices 
now under way. may be a little more 
than the long-time average of 18 per 
cent, but it may not be as great as would 
usually be expected from the 15 per 
cent increase in last spring’s pig crop. 
. . . Early and lighweight marketings 
and the manner in which cold storage 
holdings have been handled have tended 
to cushion the price decline for hogs. 

“Usual price relations would indicate 
that a 10 per cent larger output of pork 
through much of 1950 would result in 
a somewhat greater precentage drop in 
prices of hogs. . . . The hog-corn ratio 
is expected to be above average during 
a large part of the year... . Slaughter 
weights of hogs have been lighter than 
a year ago and are expected to continue 
lighter by a few pounds next year. 

More Beef Foreseen 

“During 1949, cattle numbers are 
probably being increased by about one 
million. . . . Cows and calves in par- 
ticular are being held back and the in- 
crease in numbers promises more beef 


in the future. About as much beef will 
be produced next year as in 1949 and a 
larger part than usual will again be of 
the better quality produced from grain- 
fed cattle. 

“Since supplies of beef are expected 
to be about the same, the year-average 
prices of beef and cattle in 1950 are not 
likely to be greatly different in 1949. 
. . - A small drop is likely because of 
the larger supply of pork and a possible 
slow decline in incomes of consumers. 

Sheep and Wool 

“Sheepmen may rebuild their herds 
somewhat next year. As a_ result, 
slaughter may be even smaller than this 
year and lambs are likely to remain high 
in comparison with prices of other meat 
animals. . . . Prices of wool received 
by producers as well as market prices 
are likely to average somewhat lower 
in 1950 than this year.” 

Feed Outlook 

With another big feed supply avail- 
able, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics anticipates that farmers will 
continue feeding their livestock fairly 
liberally during the coming year even 
though livestock-feed price ratios may 
not be quite so favorable as during the 
1948-49 season. 

This was pointed out by Malcolm 
Clough of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Said Clough: 

“The processing of feed grains into 
food and industrial products is expected 
to continue somewhere near the 1948-49 
level, but exports may be a little small- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Harry Claar, IAA district 
organization director, 
hands out a recognition 
pin to one of the 15- 
year members, W. F. 
McFarland. 
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Three IAA Men Get 
New Assignments; 
Hire Field Editor 


JEW assignments for three men are 
iN the results of recent changes in the 
staff of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and its associated companies. 
In addition, the IAA publicity depart- 
ment has announced it has hired a new 
field editor for The RECORD. 

J. L. Pidcock, manager of Illinois 
Coopetative Locker Service, has been 
named director of the newly-created de- 
partment of locker service. 

Sam F. Russell. [AA director of live- 
stock marketing, has taken over the 
additional duty of managing the I] linois 
Farm Bureau Serum Association, an 
IAA affiliated company. 

New director of grain marketing is 
Cecil F. Musser, who formerly managed 
the Serum Association. 

Russell Van Cleve. 27, Yorkville. has 
been added to the IAA staff as publicity 
assistant and field editor of The REC- 
ORD. 

Pidcock will continue as manager of 
the Locker Company but will spend 
about two-thirds of his time on his new 
duties. 

He started work as head of the new 
department on Oct. 1, just two years 
after being employed as manager of the 
Locker Company, an associated com- 
pany of the IAA. 

Pidcock came to the Locker Company 
post from the Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Kentucky 
and served as farm adviser in that state. 

Russell, a native of Wyoming, has 
heen with the ITAA since December 
1937, when he took over as head of the 
livestock marketing department. For 
10 years before that, he was farm ad- 
viser in Adams county. 

He attended the college of agriculture 
at Missouri University and worked as 
a county agent in the “show me” state. 

Musser started to work for the IAA 
in Oct., 1939, as a field man and six 
years later became manager of the 
Locker Company. He previously was 
employed as assistant manager of the 
Logan-Mason County Service Company 
and as Logan county organization di- 
rector. 

Van Cleve. who was graduated from 
the Northwestern University school of 
journalism in 1947, has had experience 
in both the newspaper and _ publicity 
fields. 

He was employed by the national 
public relations division of the Ameri- 
can Legion for one year. He came to 
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R. Van Cleve Sam Russell 


the IAA after spending a year as sports 
editor and reporter for the Sikeston, 
Mo.. Daily Standard. 

His father, Hugh Van. Cleve, is a 
member of the Kendall County Farm 
Bureau. Van Cleve grew up on his 
father’s farm near Yorkville. 


Cecil Musser 


J. L. Pidcock 


He attended the University of Illinois 
for three and one-half years but left 
there before being graduated to enter 
the air forces. .He served as a pilot tor 


three years during the recent war. 
He is married and the father of one 


son. Roger, 2. 


The OUTLOOK for ‘50 


as seen by Government Economists 


EXT SPRING’S pig crop will be 

larger than the 1919 spring crop 

by five per cent or possibly 

more, in the viewpoint of the Bu- 

reau of Agricultural Economics. 
The logic of this forecast is found in 
ample supplies of corn and the hog-corn 
ratio this fall. 

BAE’s forecast was outlined last 
month by Harold F. Breimyer, agricul- 
tural economic statistician, at an out- 
look conference in Washington. Here 
are some points made by Breimyer: 

“The seasonal decline in hog prices 
now under way may be a little more 
than the long-time average of 15 per 
cent, but it may not be as great as would 
usually be expected from the 15 per 
cent increase in last spring’s pig crop. 

. . Early and lighweight marketings 
and the manner in which cold storage 
holdings have been handled have tended 
to cushion the price decline for hogs. 

“Usual price relations would indicate 
that a 10 per cent larger output of pork 


through much of 1950 would result in. 


a somewhat greater precentage drop in 
prices of hogs. . . . The hog-corn ratio 
is expected to be above average during 
a large part of the year... . Slaughter 
weights of hogs have been lighter than 
a year ago and are expected to continue 
lighter by a few pounds next year. 
More Beef Foreseen 
“During 1949, cattle numbers are 
probably being increased by about one 
million. . . . Cows and calves in par- 
ticular are being held back and the in- 
crease in numbers promises more beef 


in the future. About as much beef will 
be produced next year as in 1919 and a 
larger part than usual will again be of 
the better quality produced from erain- 
fed cattle. ‘ 

“Since supplies of beef are expected 
to be about the same. the yvear-average 
prices of beef and cattle in 1950 are not 
likely to be greatly different in 1949. 

A small drop is likely because of 
the larger supply of pork and a possible 
slow decline in incomes of consumers. 

Sheep and Wool 

“Sheepmen may rebuild their herds 
somewhat next. year. As a result, 
slaughter may be even smaller than this 
year and lambs are likely to remain high 
in comparison with prices of other meat 
animals. Prices of wool received 
by producers as well as market prices 
are likely to average somewhat lower 
in 1950 than this year.” 

Feed Outlook 

With another bie feed supply avail- 
able. the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics anticipates that farmers will 
continue feeding their livestock fairly 
liberally during the coming year even 
though livestock-feed price ratios may 
not be quite so favorable as during the 
1916-19 season 

This Was pointed out bv Malcolm 
Clough of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Said Clough: 

“The processing of feed grains into 
food and industrial products is expected 
to continue somewhere near the 1948-49 
level, but exports may be a little small- 


(Continued n page 22) 
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This is part of the crowd which turned out to do honor to King Corn during cele- Ag Teacher Ernest Johnson dresses up like a dandy 
bration in Carmi in White County. Parade and celebration were done in frontier of the old West. Girl he is squiring is Miss Jean 
style. Machine in foreground is childrens’ ferris wheel. York of the Carmi bank. 
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Dressed as an old time desperado 
or maybe a sheriff (we're not 
sure), IAA General Agent of In- 
surance J. E. Stine holds his gun 
in readiness while he jokes with 
Home Adviser Clara Mann Bass. 


Having a wonderful time at the Corn Day 
celebration are left to right: Jesse Lee, 
Kiwanis president; Rural Youther Mary 
Shaver; Rural Youther Frances Winter; and 
Paul McClend, chairman of Corn Day. 


CHAMPAIGN 


HERE'S WHERE TO GET THEM 


NOW, the name "PRODUCERS" on 

a bag, is your guide to the finest FIELD 

SEEDS, too, as well as hybrid corn. Buy 

your Producers’ Seeds from your nearest 
distributor-shown on this map. Coun- 

ties in dark red have a local distributor. 

Counties in light red cooperated fully 

and approved the plan, but have not as 

yet appointed a distributor. Place your 

Sperado seed requirements now and be assured 
‘at val of getting the finest quality — the kind 


his gun of seed you want. 
es with 


“Summerfield Farmers 
Co-op Grain Co. 


*Lenzburg Farmers Co-op 
Grain Co. 


New Athens 


PRODUCERS’ SEED COMPANY 


PIPER CITY — ILLINOIS 
FIELD SEED DIVISION — DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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This:is part of the crowd which turned out to do honor to King Corn during cele- 
bration in Carmi in White County. Parade and celebration were done in frontier 


style. Machine in foreground is childrens’ ferris wheel. 


Big Chief Sqanto (Farm Adviser 
Paul C. Pittman), left, passes the 
time of day with a paleface in 
outlandish modern dress (Farm 
Bureau President Ralph Williams). 


Having a wonderful time at the Corn Day 
celebration are left to right: Jesse Lee, 
Kiwanis president; Rural Youther Mary 
Shaver; Rural Youther Frances Winter; and 
Paul McClend, chairman of Corn Day. 


at Carmi’ 


The fellow with the bushy head- 


and who looks like he 


stepped out of the pages of ‘The 
Last of the Mohicans” is Farm Bu- 


reau farmer Ulis Pyle. 


Ag Teacher Ernest Johnson dresses up like a dandy 
of the old West. Girl he is squiring is Miss Jean 


York of the Carmi bank. 


Dressed as an old time desperado 
or maybe a sheriff (we're not 
sure), IAA General Agent of In- 
surance J. E. Stine holds his gun 
in readiness while he jokes with 
Home Adviser Clara Mann Bass. 
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SCHUYLER 


DOUGLAS 


2 EDGAR 


NOW, the name "PRODUCERS" on 
a bag, is your guide to the finest FIELD 
SEEDS, too, as well as hybrid corn. Buy 


your Producers’ Seeds from your nearest 


distributor shown on this map. Coun- 
ties in dark red have a local distributor. 


Counties in light red cooperated fully 
and approved the plan, but have not as 


yet appointed a distributor. Place your 
seed requirements now and be assured 
of getting the finest quality — the kind 
his gun of seed you want. 


FRANKLIN 
Frenklin 
Service Co 
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FIELD SEED DIVISION — DECATUR, ILLINOIS e 
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In Edgar county, a representative of Rural 

Youth sits in with the Farm Bureau board 

of directors to familiarize young farm lead- 

ers with Farm Bureau business procedure. 

Rural Youther shown here is Rural Youth 

President Phillip Dickenson (wearing check- 
ered shirt). 


— 


By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
IAA Young Peoples Activities 


Rural Youth Goal is Good 


HE American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the nation’s largest farm 
organization with nearly 1 1/2 mil- 
lion members, will hold its annual 
meeting in the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 11-15. Representatives from 
46 states and Puerto Rico will assemble 
for the serious purpose of finding solu- 
tions to the problems of agriculture. 

Rural Youth Day activities will con- 
sist of an important conference, the 
annual National Talk Meet, and an eve- 
ning mixer on Dec. 12. Rural Youthers 
will assemble from 15 states to make 
new friends and meet the old, present 
new committee members who will plan 
programs for the coming year, and dis- 
cuss the relationships of farm youth to 
democratic government. 

Rural Youthers will be privileged to 
attend some of the sessions of Associ- 
ated Women on Sunday and Monday, 
and the general sessions on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. Those at- 
tending the convention will hear many 
outstanding leaders speak. Among 
them will be Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
president, Associated Women of AFBF 
and Country Women of the World; 
Mrs. Charles Sewell, administrative di- 
rector of Associated Women; Dr. Mrs. 
Isabel Morgan Mountain, scientist in 
the poliomyelitis center of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Vijay Lakchmi Pandit, 
ambassador of India to U. S.; Allan B. 
Kline, president of. AFBF ; Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson, New Mexico; and Paul 
Hoffman; ECA head, and Eric Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Association. 
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Rural Youthers of Illinois should take 
advantage of this opportunity to come 
in contact with leaders of such high 
ability. Each county organization 
would do well to send at least one mem- 
ber to represent it at this big national 
meeting. There will be much emphasis 
upon good citizenship on the place of 
young adults in making their country 
more democratic. 

Much good material may be obtained 
from the many discussions for educa- 
tional programs at home. Stimulation 
and information received at our AFBF 
annual meeting will challenge all Rural 
Youth members present to become more 
adult and will influence action at home. 

One of the main goals of Rural Youth 
is understanding and solving problems 
on the local level. A number of county 
Farm Bureau and cooperative boards 
assist their young people to grow in 
knowledge of local problems and solu- 
tions by inviting representatives from 
Rural Youth to become ex officio mem- 
bers. 

One of the adult leaders of Edgar 
county reports that the Rural Youth 
representative has attended the board 
meetings faithfully since the early fall 
of *48. This representative highlights 
the Rural Youth meetings by informing 
the Rural Youth group monthly of the 
previous Farm Bureau board meeting 
holding back information of a confi- 
dential nature. 

There is no doubt that local and pos- 
sibly even state and national leaders are 
being trained by these contacts to take 


The 1949 National Rural Youth Committee 
poses with its advisers during meeting in 
Chicago this fall. Left to right (seated): 
Richard Voit, Wisconsin; Doreen Marti, Iili- 
nois; Nellie Nelson, Oklahoma; Herb War- 
ren, California; Mae Zarr, lowa; Ruth Jor- 
dan, New Hampshire; Albert Finkel, Indiana. 
Standing are advisers Carlysle DeLaCroix, 
Rural Youth, AFBF; Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, 
Associated Women of AFBF; B per, 
Tennessee; Frank Ehman, Young People's 
Activities, lowa; Ellsworth Lyon, IAA; Rich- 
ard Fitzsimmons, Minnesota; Verland Mc- 
Leod, Michigan; Ward McDuffy, Ohio; and 
Leroy Hoffman, Indiana. 


Citizenship 
the place of trained adults. Farm Bu- 
reau boards now taking this personal 
interest in the young men of their coun- 
ties will soon be repaid by informed 
and competent leadership. Rural Youth 
members and groups appreciate such 
confidence and personal interest and are 
eager to prepare themselves for state 
leadership. 

The Co-op Training Course for farm 
youth of Rural Youth, 4-H, and FFA 
started last January and scheduled for 
February 1950 has stimulated much in- 
terest among. young men on our Illinois 
farms. There is a realization that co- 
ops are of vital concern to agriculture. 

The statewide programs of the talk 
fest, skilled drivers, camping, Farm and 
Home Week, and the fall conference 
have all proven their value in influenc- 
ing the growth of personality as ex- 
pressed in leadership ability. 

The regular monthly meeting is a test 
of the seriousness of purpose and the 
production of leaders for agriculture, 
home economics, and community life. 
Here action must be uppermost in the 
minds of the young people in positions 
of leadership. Here the leadership 
teams of education, recreation, commu- 
nity service, publicity, and hospitality 
can really go into action. 

Rural Youthers, do you want growth 
of personality? If so, then go into ac- 
tion in your county. Look toward the 
wider experiences but focus them upon 
home problems. 


I. A. A. RECORD . 
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Did Driver Melvin Reinders, Ogle county, 
stop car in given distance? Sgt. F. E. 


Piper and Rolf Vogen, Ogle, check. 
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it’s hard enough to drive between these 
flags spaced 24 feet apart, buf you also 
have to back through them. 
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Keeping your right wheels on 

a 100-foot white line as you 

drive forward and backward 
is no cinch. © 


LEARNING 


to Drive 


hotographed here at the Oregon 
district competition are most of 
the tests in the skill section of the 
Rural Youth Skilled Drivers contest. 
In addition to the skill tests, con- 
testants are also checked on per- 
formance which includes proper 
hand signals, stopping and _ start- 
ing on hills, recognition of road 
signs and knowledge of traffic and 
highway laws. 
Wonder how the oldsters would 
do on these tests? 


A 


Sgt. F. E. Piper, left, and Sgt. Joe Simon 
flank Bob Walton, Bureau, district winner, 
and Millard Wells, Whiteside, second. 


E. D. Lyon, IAA young people's director, 
and Sgt. F. E. Piper, find Bob Walton's car 
six inches from curb in parking fest. 


You are supposed to park in 
two motions in a space equal 
to the length of your car plus 


five feet. 


In Edgar county, a representative of Rural 

Youth sits in with the Farm Bureau board 

of directors to familiarize young farm lead- 

ers with Farm Bureau business procedure. 

Rural Youther shown here is Rural Youth 

President Phillip Dickenson (wearing check- 
ered shirt). 
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By ELLSWORTH D. LYON, Director 
IAA Young Peoples Activities 


Rural Youth 


Bureau Fed- 
eration, the largest farm 
organization with nearly | 1/2 mil- 
will hold its annual 
meeting in the Stevens Hotel. Chi- 
cago, Dec. 11-15. Representatives from 
16 states and Puerto Rico will assemble 
for the serious purpose of finding solu- 
tions to the problems of agriculture. 

Rural Youth Day activities will con- 
important conference, the 
annual National Talk Meet. and an eve 
ning mixer on Dec. 12. Rural Youthers 
will assemble from 15 states to make 
new friends and meet the old, present 
new committee members who will plan 
programs for the coming year, and dis- 
cuss the relationships of farm youth to 
democratic government. 

Rural Youthers will: be privileged to 
attend some of the sessions of Associ- 
ated Women on Sunday and Monday. 
and the general sessions on Tuesday. 
Wednesday, and Thursday. Those at- 
tending the convention will hear many 
outstanding leaders speak. Among 
them will be Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
president, Associated Women of AFBF 
and Country Women of the World; 
Mrs. Charles Sewell, administrative di- 
rector of Associated Women; Dr. Mrs. 
Isabel Morgan Mountain. scientist in 
the poliomyelitis center of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Vijay Lakchmi Pandit, 
ambassador of India to U. S.; Allan B. 
Kline, president of AFBF; Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson. New Mexico; and Paul 
Hoffman, ECA head, and Eric Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Association. 
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The 1949 National Rural Youth Committee 
poses with its advisers during meeting in 
Chicago this fall. Left to right (seated): 
Richard Voit, Wisconsin; Doreen Marti, Illi- 
nois; Nellie Nelson, Oklahoma; Herb War- 
ren, California; Mae Zarr, lowa; Ruth Jor- 
dan, New Hampshire; Albert Finkel, Indiana. 
Standing are advisers Carlysle DelLaCroix, 
Rural Youth, AFBF; Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, 
Associated Women of AFBF; Bob Hooper, 
Tennessee; Frank Ehman, Young People's 
Activities, lowa; Ellsworth Lyon, IAA; Rich- 
ard Fitzsimmons, Minnesota; Verland Mc- 
Leod, Michigan; Ward McDufty, Ohio; and 
Leroy Hoffman, Indiana. 


Croal is Good Citizenship 


Rural Youthers of Illinois should take 
advantage of this opportunity to come 
in contact with leaders of such high 
ability. Fach county organization 
would do well to send at least one mem- 
ber to represent it at this big national 
meeting. There will be much emphasis 
upon good citizenship on the place of 
young adults in making their country 
more democratic. 

Much good material may be obtained 
from the many discussions for educa- 
tional programs at home. Stimulation 
and information received at our AFBF 
annual meeting will challenge all Rural 
Youth members present to become more 
adult and will influence action at home. 

One of the main goals of Rural Youth 
is understanding and solving problems 
on the local level. A number of county 
Farm Bureau and cooperative boards 
assist their young people to grow in 
knowledge of local problems and solu- 
tions by inviting representatives from 
Rural Youth to become ex officio mem- 
bers. ; 

One of the adult leaders of 
county reports that the Rural Youth 
representative has attended the board 
meetings faithfully since the early fall 
of “48. This representative highlights 
the Rural Youth meetings by informing 
the Rural Youth group monthly of the 
previous Farm Bureau board meeting 
holding back information of a confi- 
dential nature. 

There is no doubt that local and pos- 
sibly even state and national leaders are 
being trained by these contacts to take 
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the place of trained adults. Farm Bu- 
reau boards now taking this personal 
interest in the young men of their coun- 
ties will soon be repaid by informed 
and competent leadership. Rural Youth 
members and groups appreciate such 
confidence and personal interest and are 
eager to prepare themselves for state 
leadership. 

The Co-op Training Course for farm 
youth of Rural Youth, 4-H, and FFA 
started last January and scheduled for 
February 1950 has stimulated much in- 
terest among young men on our Illinois 
farms. There is a realization that co- 
ops are of vital concern to agriculture. 

The statewide programs of the talk 
fest. skilled drivers, camping, Farm and 
Home Week, and the fall conference 
have all proven their value in influene- 
ing the growth of personality as ex- 
pressed in leadership ability. 

The regular monthly meeting is a test 
of the seriousness of purpose and the 
production of leaders for agriculture, 
home economics, and community life. 
Here action must be uppermost in the 
minds of the young people in positions 
of leadership. Here the leadership 
teams of education, recreation. commu- 
nity service, publicity, and hospitality 
can really go into action. 

Rural Youthers, do you want growth 
of personality? If so, then go into ac- 
tion in your county. Look toward the 
wider experiences but focus them upon 
home problems. 
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Did Driver Melvin Reinders, Ogle county, Sgt. F. E. Piper, left, and Sgt. Joe Simon 
stop car in given distance? Sgt. F. E. flank Bob Walton, Bureau, district winner, 


= = = and Millard Wells, Whiteside, second. 
SNe wig LEARNING ETA SEPT. ys 
to Drive 


Safely 


hotographed here at the Oregon 
district competition are most of 
the tests in the skill section of the 
Rural Youth Skilled Drivers contest. 
In addition to the skill tests, con- 
testants are also checked on per- 
formance which includes’ proper 
hand signals, stopping and _start- 
ing on hills, recognition of road 
signs and knowledge of traffic and 3 pir: 
highway laws. noes as 
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—. D. Lyon, IAA young’ people's director, 
and Sgt. F. E. Piper, find Bob Walton's car 
six inches from curb in parking test. 


You are supposed to park in 
two motions in a space equal 
to the length of your car plus 
five feet. 


a 100-foot white line as you 
a test : drive forward and backward 
4 is no cinch. 


HE IAA Road Study Committee in 

its investigation and study of rural 

road problems found many facts 

and figures to substantiate its rec- 

ommendation that more money 
must be raised if Illinois is to have an 
adequate system of all-weather high- 
ways. 

The committee consulted with out- 
standing highway engineers, highway 
officials, and men qualified by training 
and experience to present important 
phases of the highway system. Town- 
ship: commissioners and men from the 
University of Illinois College of Engi- 
neering, State Highway Department, 
and County Highway Departments ap- 
peared before the group. 

Although members of the study 
group were interested primarily in rural 
roads, the solution of problems pertain- 
ing to these roads and their relationship 
to those of the state, the county, and the 
city streets, could be considered. only 
after a study of the problems facing 
each of the other parts of the entire 
highway system. Because they believe 
that the economy of the state depends to 
a great extent upon a complete system 
of highways. 

According to the Illinois State High- 
way Commission total mileage of the 
highway system is 124,185 miles. Mile- 
age of each division with the number of 
miles deficient for present needs is as 
follows: the primary or hard road sys- 
tem contains 12,239 miles of which 6.- 
231 miles are deficient now; the state- 
aid or county system has 18,321 miles 
with 14,163 miles deficient; the rural 
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More Money Needed For Roads 


FINDINGS BY [AA ROAD COMMITTEE SUBSTANTIATE NEED FOR MORE FUNDS 


road system contains 75,853 miles with 
56,160 miles deficient and of this mile- 
age 19,621 miles are unimproved earth; 
the city street system consists of 17,772 
miles with 11,205 miles deficient. 

The cost of correcting the total de- 
ficiencies of the entire system is esti- 
mated to be $6,892,261,638. This huge 
sum is given not as an amount which is 
thought can be raised but to point out 
the fact that a sizeable task is ahead of 
the people of Illinois if they are to have 
adequate highway transportation in the 
years ahead. 

Since the major solution of the road 
problems lies in lack of sufficient reve- 
nue, the IAA Road Committee suggested 
that some of the money needed on the 
roads could be had through economies. 
One suggestion included consolidation 
of existing road districts into larger 
units by referendum upon petition. But 
even with the greatest economy thus 


By CULLEN B. SWEET, Director 
IAA Rural Road improvement 


Editor’s Note: This article was written 
before the IAA annual meeting. By the 
time you read it, voting delegates to the 
Illinois Agricultural Association annual 
meeting will have acted upon the IAA 
Road Study Committee Report. Their 
action will be reported in the January 
issue of the RECORD. It is evident, 
however, from reasons set forth in this 
article that more funds will be needed 
to improve Illinois roads. 


effected, more money would have to be 
raised to get the job done. The Road 
Committee was of the opinion that the 
most equitable method of raising the 
additional funds was by increasing the 
tax on gasoline because this money 
would come from those who used the 
roads and would receive the greatest 
benefits therefrom. In view of the large 
amount of deficient highways and the 
cost thereof, the committee believes that 
it will be necessary to raise the state 
gasoline tax to get the job done. 

The present tax of three cents per 
gallon on gasoline produced a net of 
over $51,000,000 in 1948. This sum is 
allocated to three parts of the highway 
system with the primary or hard road 
system receiving one-third, the county 
or state-aid system one-third, and the 
city or municipal street system one- 
third. The rural road system receives 
no part of the present tax. It did re- 
ceive appropriations totaling $30,000,- 
000 over a four year period, July 1945 
to June 1949, 

Money raised from present taxes is 
not adequate to meet demands made 
upon the roads. Road construction, re- 
construction or resurfacing, and ae 
tenance is a oration process. 
highway begins to dete?iorate a 
ately after construction through the use 
that is made of it. Heavy traffic means 
faster deterioration. Traffic is on the 
increase on all parts of the highway 
system. 

These facts convinced the Road Study 
Committee that it would take a higher 


(Continued on page 22) 
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High egg production 
during the winter-time is 

highly desirable. More eggs 

per hen means more profit from 
the laying flock. And it’s easy to 


our high-quality, farm tested and 
proved Blue Seal Poultry Feeds. 
Fed with home grown grains, Blue Seal 
feeds provide all of the needed proteins, 
vitamins and minerals for a well- 
balanced ration—a ration which, when 
fed day after day, will produce results. 


Follow the BLUE SEAL Feeding System 


POULTRY BALANCER 


Feed Poultry Balancer ‘‘free-choice.'’ Your hens 
will ‘“‘balance"’ their own rations when Blue Seal 
Poultry Balancer, shelled corn, and whole oats 
are kept before them at all times. Provide oyster 
shell, grit, and fresh clean water. 

Poultrymen like the ‘‘free-choice’’ method of 
feeding their farm grains and Blue Seal Poultry 
Balancer. It is not only convenient, but also saves 
time and labor. 


6S 


LAY MASH 


Feed Blue Seal Lay Mash with your own farm 
grown grains. Do this by keeping Lay Mash be- 
fore the laying flock at all times. Hand-feed whole 
grains daily at the rate of 10 to 12 Ibs. per 100 
birds. Provide oyster shell, grit and fresh clean 
water. 

Blue Seal Lay Mash is ideally suited for use 
with the grain-mash method of feeding the lay- 
ing flock. 


These feeds are also available in some counties as SERVICE BRAND Feed 


Sa your hae a te oe Brand a Doe 


These feeds are distributed by 


FARM BUREAU -TYPE COOPERATIVES 


ILLINOTS 


AFFILIATED WITH 


FARM SUPPLY COMPANY, 


feed 
BLUE SEAL 


gf luunors FARM SUPPLY 00-4 , 
HICAGO, ILLINOIS... 


CHICAGO 
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You'd hate to meet this bread truck on a narrow country road if 
you valued your life. Yet roads this narrow are common through- 


out Illinois. 


Crossing a weak looking bridge like this makes you hold your 
breath and heave a sigh of relief once you have crossed without 
falling through. 
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More Money Needed For Roads 


HE TAA Road Study Committee in 
its investigation and study of rural 
road problems’ found many facts 
and fieures to substantiate its rec- 
ommendation — that money 
IHinois is to have an 
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Because they believe 


be considered only 


highway system. 
that the economy of the state depends to 
a great extent upon a complete system 
of highways. 

Accordine to the Illinois State High- 
total mileage of the 
highway system is 121.185 miles. Mile- 


age of each division with the number of 
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miles deficient for present needs is as 
follows: the primary or hard road svs- 
tem contains 12.239 miles of which 6.- 


231 miles are deficient now: the state- 
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road system contains 75.853 miles with 
56.160 miles deficient and of this mile- 
age 19.621 miles are unimproved earth; 
the city street svstem consists of 17,772 
miles with 11.205 miles deficient. 

The cost of total de- 
the entire system is esti- 
mated to be $6.092.261.635. This huge 
sum is eiven not 


correcting the 
fic iene it = ol 


as an amount which is 
thoueht can be raised but to point out 
the fact that a sizeable task is ahead of 
the people of Illinois if they are to have 
adequate highway transportation in the 
years ahead. 

Since the major solution of the road 
problems lies in lack of sufficient reve- 
nue. the [AA Road Committee suggested 
that some of the money needed on the 
roads could be had through economies. 
One suggestion included consolidation 
of existing road districts into 
units by referendum upon petition. But 


larger 


eeven with the greatest economy thus 
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Editors Note: This article was written 

before the LAA annual meeting. By the 


time vou read it. voting delegates to the 
Illinois Agricultural Association annual 
meeting will have acted upon the IAA 
Road Study Committee Report. Their 
action will be reported in the January 
of the RECORD, It is 


howerer. from reasons set forth in this 


iss evident. 


article 
to improve Illinois roads 


that more funds will be needed’ 


effected. more money would have to be 
raised to get the job done. The Road 
Committee was of the opinion that the 
most equitable method of raising the 
additional funds was by increasing the 
tax on gasoline because this money 
would come from those who used the 
roads and would receive the greatest 
benefits therefrom. In view of the large 
amount of deficient highways and the 
cost thereof. the committee believes that 
it will 
gasoline tax to get the job done. 

The present tax of three cents per 
gallon on gasoline produced a net of 
over $51.000.000 in 1918. This sum is 
allocated to three parts of the highway 
system with the primary or hard road 
system receiving one-third. the county 
or state-aid system one-third, and the 
city or municipal street system = one- 
third. The rural road system receives 
no part of the present tax. It did re- 
ceive appropriations totaling $30.000.- 
000 over a four year period, July 19145 
to June 1919, 

Money raised from present taxes is 
not adequate to meet demands made 
upon the roads. Road construction. re- 
construction of resurfacing. and main- 
continuous process. A 
highway begins to deteriorate immedi- 
ately after construction through the use 
that is made of it. Heavy traffic means 
faster deterioration. Traffic is on the 
increase off all parts of the “highway 
system. 

These facts convinced the Road Study 
Committee that it would take a higher 
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| High egg production 
during the winter-time is 
highly desirable. More eggs 

| per hen means more profit from 
the laying flock. And it’s easy to 
maintain high egg production with 
our high-quality, farm tested and 
proved Blue Seal Poultry Feeds. 
Fed with home grown grains, Blue Seal 
feeds provide all of the needed proteins, 
vitamins and minerals for a well- 


balanced ration—a ration which, when 


fed day after day, will produce results. 


POULTRY BALANCER 


Feed Poultry Balancer ‘‘free-choice.'’ Your hens 
will ‘‘balance"’ their own rations when Blue Seal 
Poultry Balancer, shelled corn, and whole oats 
are kept before them at all times. Provide oyster 
shell, grit, and fresh clean water. 

Poultrymen like the ‘‘free-choice’’ method of 
feeding their farm grains and Blue Seal Poultry 
Balancer. It is not only convenient, but also saves 

| time and labor. : 
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These feeds are also available in some counties as SERVICE BRAND Feed 
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FEEDS 


LAY MASH 


Feed Blue Seal Lay Mash with your own farm 
grown grains. Do this by keeping Lay Mash be 
fore the laying flock at all times. Hand-feed whole 
grains daily at the rate of 10 to 12 lbs. per 100 
birds. Provide oyster shell, grit and fresh clean 
water. 

Blue Seal Lay Mash is ideally suited for use 
with the grain-mash method of feeding the lay- 
ing flock. 


S ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO-. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS i: 
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IAA Luncheon 
Opens Campaign 
To Promote Pork 


N AN effort to boost the sale of pork 

and help to keep hog prices above 

the government support level, the 

Illinois Agricultural Association 
sponsored a pork campaign luncheon 
Nov. 1 in Chicago attended by repre- 
sentatives of the packers, chain and in- 
dependent groceries, meat retailers and 
distributors, newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. Also represented at the meeting 
were the Ilinois Chamber of Commerce 
and Illinois Chain Store Council, Na- 
tional Live Stock Producers Association, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and American Meat Institute. 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, ad- 
dressing the luncheon said that the live- 
stock producers of the state are asking 
the cooperation of the meat industry to 
push the sale of pork. 


Shuman pointed out that farmers are 
worried about the hog price outlook and 
were concerned about the recent drops 
in the market. He pointed out that if 
prices drop too drastically, hog num- 
bers will be reduced and in 18 months 
to two years there will be a scarcity. 
Such a scarcity, he said, will mean 
higher prices to the consumer. There- 
fore, Shuman said, it is in the interests 
of the consumer and producer if prices 
and production can be stabilized. 


Shuman said that producers were en- 
deavoring to do their part to avoid 
market gluts through a more orderly 
marketing of lighter weight hogs. 

The IAA leader indicated that farm- 
ers prefer to produce abundantly and a 
fair price rather than to depend upon 
government for supports. He said that 
the government’s experience in the sup- 
port programs on eggs and potatoes had 
not been too successful. 

As the IAA RECORD went to press 
plans were announced by four County 
Farm Bureaus to hold pork promotional 
luncheons for their respective areas. 
Cooperating in these four luncheons 
will be local units of the Illinois Cham- 
ber ‘of Commerce and Illinois Chain 
Store Council. Producers, retailers, 
meat dealers, and all segments of the 
meat industry for the areas will be in- 
vited to attend the luncheons. 

Tentative dates for the four lunch- 
eons are Winnebago County Farm Bu- 
reau, Rockford, Dec. 5; Knox County 
Farm Bureau, Galesburg, Dec. 6; Pe- 
oria County Farm Bureau, Peoria, Dec. 
7, and McLean County Farm Bureau, 
_ Bloomington, Dec. 8. 
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These are the Morrow plots which have 
beén under constant cultivation for the past 
74 years and under close scrutiny since that 
time. They are shown looking north from 
the University of Illinois College of Agricul- 


ture. 


Morrow Plots 
Give Different 
Result This Year 


OR THE first time in 74 years corn 

yields on the Morrow plots at the 

Illinois College of Agriculture 

turned out differently than expected 
this year. 

The surprise came when the plot with 
a three-year rotation of corn-oats-clover 
treated with manure,’ lime and _ phos- 
phate didn’t produce the most corn. 
The plot with the best corn — 107 bush- 
els an acre — was the one with corn- 
oats rotation and the same soil treat- 
ment. 

The corn-oats-clover plot, leading 
producer until this year, grew 104- 
bushel corn during *49. 

That’s the report of F. C. Bauer, head 
of soil experiment work at the college. 
The Morrow plots are the oldest soil 
experiment field in America. 

Two reasons were given for the lower 
yield on the treated corn-oats-clover 
plot. One was an insect, the grape 
colapsis, that feeds on corn roots in 
early summer and stunts the plant. The 
other was stalk rot. ‘ 

Three rotations are used on the Mor- 
row plots: continuous corn, corn-oats 
and corn-oats-clover. Each plot is di- 
vided equally and one half gets manure, 
lime and phosphate while the other half 
is left untreated. All six plots were 
planted in corn this year. 

L. B. Miller, agronomist who checks 
yield data, reported the following 1949 
yields: continuous corn without treat- 
ment, 20 bushels an acre; continuous 
corn with treatment, 64 bushels; corn- 

(Continued on page 22) 


‘ LETTERS.... 


INCE LAST summer, when you so 

generously sent me all available 
copies of the IAA RECORD in the 
series of historical and _ picturesque 
scenes in I]linois, I have made an effort 
to secure No. 3, April 1947, and No. 4, 
May 1947, which are the only copies 
missing. 

A notice was inserted in the Farm 
Bureau page of our county newspaper, 
the Mt. Vernon Register-News which 
has a large circulation, to which no 
response was received. 

Early in the fall I attended a series 
of DAR Division meetings from Harvey 
to Carmi at which I requested members 
of our society who reside in agricul- 
tural communities to try to locate these 
copies, but evidently they have been un- 
successful as no information has come 
to me. 

At the Farm Bureau office in Mt. 
Vernon, it was suggested that I ask you 
to insert a brief request in a forthcom- 
ing issue of the RECORD. 

I believe that this series of covers to- 
gether with the descriptive sketches will 
be an outstanding feature of the histori- 
cal scrap book that we intend to enter 
in national competition at Washington 
next April. 

Thanking you for giving this matter 
your favorable attention. 

Marie P. Carson 
Waltonville, Ill. 
Jefferson County 


Editor's Note: Do any of our readers 
have copies of the April or May 1947 
issues of the 1AA RECORD? It vou do 
please get in touch with Mrs. Carson. 
You will do her a great personal favor 
and we would be pleased to hear of it * 
should she win the scrap book contest 
with the RECORD series of cover pic- 
tures. 
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Alvin and Roger Bengston, sons of Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Bengsfon, 
Henry county, watch a train ferry at Mackinaw City, Mich., while 
on vacation with their parents. They were seeing a ship of this 


kind for the first time. 


Robert Reiff of Carroll county saw 

this bird's nest on a tall thistle in 

his pasture. When he went to 

take. a picture it had fallen to the 

ground with its young. Daughters 

Joyce and Peggy want a close 
Jook. | 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Pictures for the Farm Bureau Folks in Pic- 
tures Page should be addressed to Picture 
Editor, [Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record, 43 East Obio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Entries are judged on originality, 
clearness, and interest. Please do not se 

negatives. Avoid shots of persons merely 
looking at the camera. Best picture receives 
$5, others published, $1. If you want 
photographs returned enclose a _ self-ad- 

dressed stamped envelope. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


LeRoy Steinkamp of Washington county 

wins the Picture of the Month $5 award 

for this picture of Eugene Wehmeyer giving 

his old jalopy a new paint job. This picture 

has humon interest, clarity, and interesting 
action. 


Nothing will tax your patience like taking a picture of a group of 
youngsters, Here Virgil Guttermann of St. Clair county tries to 
pose his son, Mark. Next to Mark is his cousin, Robert, then 


his sister, Patricia, and at far left another cousin, David. 


Three on a horse—two are having a wonderful 

time but the third wants no part of a cowgirl 

role. They are the children of Mr. and Mrs. 

Burnette Isham of Grundy county. Leff to right 
are Lela, Gene, and Diann. 
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Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. ad- 
dressing the luncheon said that the live- 
stock producers of the state are asking 
the cooperation of the meat industry to 
push the sale of pork. , 


Shuman pointed out that farmers are 
worried about the hog price outlook and 
were concerned about the recent drops 
in the market. He pointed out that if 
prices drop too drastically. hog num- 
bers will be reduced and in 18 months 


to two years there will be a scarcity. 
Such a scarcity, he said. will) mean 
higher prices to the consumer. There- 


fore. Shuman said, it is in the interests 
of the consumer and producer if prices 
and production can be stabilized. 

Shuman said that producers were en- 
deavoring to do their part to 
market gluts thraugh a more orderly 
marketing of lighter weight hogs. 

The TAA leader indicated that etn 
ers prefer to produce abundantly and : 
fair price rather than to de pend con 
government for sup ports. He said that 
in the sup- 
port programs on eggs and potatoes had 
not been too successful. 

As the IAA RECORD went to press 
plans were announced by four County 
Farm Bureaus to hold pork promotional 
luncheons for their respective areas. 
Cooperating in these four Juncheons 
will be local units of the Illinois Cham- 
her of and Illinois Chain 
Store Council. Producers. — retailers. 
meat dealers. and all segments of the 
meat industry for the areas will be in- 
vited to attend the luncheons. 


avoid 


the government's experience 
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Tentative dates for the four lunch- 
eons are Winnebago County Farm Bu- 
reau. Rockford. Dec. 5; Knox County 
Farm Bureau. Galesburg. Dec. 6: Pe- 
oria County Farm Bureau, Peoria, Dec. 


7. and McLean County Farm Bureau. 
Bloomington. Dec. &. 
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These are the Morrow plots which have 

been under constant cultivation for the past 

74 years and under close scrutiny since that 

time. They are shown looking north from 

the University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture. 


Morrow Plots 
Give Different 
Result This Year 


OR THE first time in 74 years corn 
yields on the Morrow plots at the 
Illinois College of Agriculture 
turned out differently than expected 
tris year. 
The surprise came when the plot with 
a three-year rotation of corn-oats-clover 
treated with manure. lime 
phate didn’t produce the most corn, 
The plot with the best corn 107 bush- 
els an acre — was the one with corn- 
oats rotation and the same soil treat- 
ment. 
The 


producer 


and phos- 


leading 


101- 


plot, 
year. 


corn-oats-clover 
until this 
bushel corn during 719. 

That’s the report of F.C. Bauer, head 
of soil experiment work at the college. 
The Morrow plots are the oldest soil 
experiment field in America. 

Two reasons were given for the lower 
yield on the treated 


grew 


corn-oats-clover 


plot. One was an insect. the grape 
colapsis. that feeds on corn roots in 


early summer and stunts the plant. The 
other was stalk rot. 

Three rotations are 
row plots: continuous corn, corn-oats 
and corn-oats-clover. Each plot is di- 
vided equally and one half gets manure, 
lime and phosphate while the other half 
is left untreated.- All six plots were 
planted in corn this year. 

L. B. Miller. agronomist who checks 
yield data. reported the following 1949 
yields: continuous corn without treat- 
ment, 20 bushels an acre: continuous 
corn with treatment. 64 bushels; corn- 

(Continued on page 22) 


used on the Mor- 


+of our 


LETTERS 


INCE 


LAST summer, 

generously sent me all available 
copies of the TAA RECORD in the 
historical and picturesque 
scenes in I}linois. | have made an effort 
to secure No. 3, April 19147, and No. -+, 


when you so 


series of 


May 1917, which are the only copies 
missing. 
A notice was inserted in the Farm 


Bureau page of our county newspaper, 
the Mt. Vernon Register-News which 
has a large cire ulation. to which no 
response was received, 

Early in the fall I attended a series 
of DAR Division meetings from Harvey 
to Carmi at which I requested me »mbers 
society who reside in agricul- 
tural communities to try to locate these 
copies, but evidently they have been un- 
successful as no information has come 
to me. 

At the Farm Bureau office in Mt. 
Vernon. it was suggested that I ask you 
to insert a brief request in a forthcom- 
ing issue of the RECORD. 

I believe that this series of covers to- 
gether with the descriptive sketches will 
he an outstanding feature of the histori- 
cal scrap hook that we intend to enter 
in national competition at Washington 
next April. 

Thanking you for giving this matter 
your favorable attention. 

Marie P. Carson 
Waltonville, III. 
Jefferson County 


Editor's Note: Do any of our readers 
have copies of the April or May 1947 
issues of the 144 RECORD? It you do 
please get in touch with Mrs. Carson. 
You will do her a great personal favor 
and we would be pleased to hear of it 
should she win the scrap book contest 
with the RECORD series of cover pic- 


tures. 


I. A. A. RECORD 
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LeRoy Steinkamp of Washington county 

wins the Picture of the Month $5 award 

for this picture of Eugene Wehmeyer giving 

his old jalopy a new paint job. This picture 

has human interest, clarity, and interesting 
action. 


you so 
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1 effort 
No. -4, 
copies 
Farm 
paper, 
which 
ch no 
series ' 
larvey 
»mbers Alvin and Roger Bengston, sons of Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Bengston, Nothing will tax your patience like taking a picture of a group of 
ericul- Henry county, watch a train ferry at Mackinaw City, Mich., while youngsters. Here Virgil Guttermann of St. Clair county tries to 
on vacation with their parents. They were seeing a ship of this pose his son, Mark. Next to Mark is his cousin, Robert, then 
r these kind for the first time. his sister, Patricia, and at far left another cousin, David. 
en un- 
come 
n Mt. 
Kk you 
hcom- 
Ts to- 
s will 
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enter 
ngton | 
matter 
ade rs 
1947 
ou do Robert Reiff of Carroll county saw _ EDITOR'S NOTE | ; 
irson. this bird’s nest on a tall thistle in ten Phe about ae eG - Nee 
favor his pasture. When he went to Editor, Iline is Agricultural _ Association 
of it sane 6 pictere W Ded telien tee ogre Enrariet ie ve Soe IOr 
: ground with its young. Daughters clearness; and interest. Pléaiedo pie send Three on a horse—two are having a wonderful 
atest Joyce and Peggy want a close negatives, Avoid shots of persons merely time but the third wants no part of a cowgirl 
pic- look. one cae. fie picture: receives role. They are the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
photographs returned enclose a “self-ad- Burnette Isham of Grundy county. Left to right 
dressed stamped envelope. are Lela, Gene, and Diann. 
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Feeding Outlook 
For Next Year 


(Continued from page 13) 


er. Even after allowing for some fur- 
ther increase in the quantity of feed 
consumed by the increasing, livestock 
population, the carryover of feed grains 
at the close of the 1949-50 marketing 
year may be around one-fourth larger 
than the record carryover at the begin- 
ning. The corn carryover on Oct. 1, 
1950, is expected to excéed one billion 
bushels for the first time in history. 

“Supplies of oilseed cake and meal 
probably will again be near the record, 
and a little more animal protein feed 
is in prospect. The total supply of 
high-protein feed is expected to be a 
little larger than in 1948-49, although it 
may be a little smaller in relation to the 
increasing livestock numbers. Smaller 
supplies of wheat millfeed are in pros- 
pect, as less wheat is being milled into 
flour for export.” 

In prospect for 1950-51, he said, are: 
(1) Corn acreage allotments for the 
first time since the beginning of the war, 
(2) probably smaller corn production, 
especially if the 1950 season is more 
nearly normal, and (3) loans on 1950 
corn again set at 90 per cent of parity. 


Why Not Try 
Grass Farming? 


(Continued from page 8) 


Birdsfoot Trefoil — A perennial le- 
gume which will grow on land too poor 
for alfalfa. This plant will undoubted- 
ly find excellent use as a permanent 
pasture legume in Illinois as soon as 
enough seed is available. 

Kenland Red Clover — A recent in- 
troduction from Kentucky having great- 
er resistance to southern anthracnose 
than Cumberland. Recommended for 
southern Illinois where southern an- 
thracnose is likely to occur. 

Midland Red Clover — Particularly 
adapted to the northern half of the state. 
Grows vigorously, is winter hardy and 
has some resistance to northern anthrac- 
nose. 

Cumberland Red Clover — Recom- 
mended for southern Ilkinois and is 
somewhat resistant to southern anthrac- 
nose and crown rot. 

Buffalo Alfalfa — A selection from 
Kansas common which is bacteria wilt 
resistant. It is well suited for growing 
where Kansas common is adapted. 

Ranger Alfalfa — A-synthetic variety 
highly resistant to bacteria wilt and pri- 
marily recommended for the northern 
part of the state. 

The University of Illinois Extension 
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Service in agriculture is launching an 
extensive legume-grass program in each 
county with the main objective of hav- 
ing Illinois farmers grow more and bet- 
ter legumes and grasses on their farms. 
It is a sound, permanent agricultural 
program which requires the cooperation 
of everyone in the state. 


More Money Needed 
For Illinois Roads 


(Continued from page 18) 


\gasoline tax to meet the demands of 
traffic on the highways. 

The estimated cost of conditioning the 
entire highway system was $6 3/4 bil- 
lion over a 20 year period. It would 
take 10 years with a six cent gas tax to 
produce $1 1/4 billion. The present 
three cent tax is definitely inadequate 
to provide the funds with which to do 
the job that present traffic demands. 
We must determine whether or not we 
want all-weather roads and if we do, 
then we must pay for them. Either that 
or else get along with the present road 
conditions which no doubt will get 
worse instead of better. 

We don’t want to go backward so we 
must go forward. To do this we can 
effect greater economy through reor- 
ganization of township and road dis- 
tricts into larger units of administration 
and when that doesn’t produce the 
needed funds, we will need to find other 
sources of revenue either in the form of 
a tax on gasoline or increase property 
taxes. Think it over. 

Farm people should be aware of the 
fact that there are groups of people who 
are interested in particular divisions or 
parts of the highway system. These 
groups know that there is a definite need 
for more money for use on these roads 
and are selling the idea to other groups. 

Farm roads are a part of the highway 
system and play an important role in 


Edwin Bay, Sangamon 
county farm adviser, 
left, is the new vice- 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
County Agricultural 
Agents. Center is 
Rex Carter, Union- 
town, Pa., new pres- 
ident, with J. H. Lo- 
gan, Clearwater, Fla., 
past president. 


the economy of the state. These roads 
should receive their just share of the tax 
on gasoline to help condition them for 
their part in the economy. Farm peo- 
ple will need to present a united front 
in their efforts to secure their share of 
any additional tax or funds levied for 
road use. These additional funds must 
be long-range and continuous and not 
merely stop-gap measures if the high- 
way problems are to be solved with 
satisfaction. 


Morrow Plots Give 
Different Results 


(Continued from page 20) 


oats without treatment, 32 bushels; 
corn-oats with treatment, 107 bushels; 
corn-oats-clover without treatment, 73 
bushels; and corn-oats-clover with treat- 
ment, 104 bushels. 

Proof of the value of the crop rota- 
tion plans and the use of fertilizers is 
shown by the fact that the plot produc- 
ing only 20-bushel corn is less than 100 
feet from the one yielding 107 bushels. 
There was also a big difference in qual- 
ity — small, twisted ears compared with 
large, even, well-filled ears. 

Records kept at the experimental field 
show a wide variation in yield between 
the various plots over several years. 
The all-time average for the plot with 
continuous corn without treatment is 20 
bushels. The long-time yield from the 
corn-oats-clover plot with the soil treat- 
ment is 72 bushels, or more than three 
and a half times as high. Other yields 
vary in between these two extremes. 
Second highest average has been pro- 
duced on the corn-oats plot with treat- 
ment. Yield here has averaged 65 
bushels an acre. 

Little or no corn borer damage at the 
Morrow plots was explained by clean 
plowing and planting late enough to 
avoid first-brood borers. The plants 
were not sprayed or dusted. 
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NEHRU VISITS 
ILLINOIS FARMS 


(Continued from page 5) 


Nehru, usually willing to cooperate 
with photographers, refused to pose 
while examining a corn picker. “I want 
to see how this thing works,” he said. 

The prime minister, a stranger to 
pickers, said after studying the husker 
a minute: “I notice this machine husks 
two rows at a time. Therefore, you 
must have to plant at least two rows at 


The milker at the Mighell farm also 
attracted the attention of Nehru, who 
asked to see it in operation. He told 
the farmers he thought they were fortu- 
nate to receive the latest information on 
improvements in farming practices and 
other material that is made available to 


them. 


Climax of the inspection trip was the 
“threshers’ dinner” at the Mighell home, 
where Mrs. Mighell and her neighbors 
served a meal that included everything 
from roast chicken to apple pie with 
cheese. 


The dinner ended Nehru’s firsthand 


view of Illinois farm life. From most 
angles, it must have looked pretty good. 


ACCLAIM WORK 
OF J. C. SPITLER 


(Continued from page 9) 


your mature judgment and experience. 

“We are glad to know that you and 
Mrs. Spitler will continue to be a part 
of the University community, and we 
look forward to many years of happy 
association with both of you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Spitler were presented 
with four pieces of matched tan leather 
luggage by their many friends, along 
with a set of garden tools, “so that 
‘J. C’? could do a better job as a member 
of the Twin City Garden club than just 
growing carrots in a window box.” 
And Mrs. Spitler received a huge bou- 
quet of roses. The luggage, it was ex- 
plained, was to help them travel around 
the country to enjoy some of the sights 
and experiences they hadn’t had time 
so far to enjoy. 

“J. C.” admitted in his response to 
several tributes that he was almost 


speechless for the second time in his 
life. The first time was better than 40 
years ago as a student in the College of 
Agriculture when he “asked a certain 
young lady if she wanted to change her 
name.” She “took the matter under ad- 
visement,” Spitler relates, “and even- 
tually agreed.” 

Spitler, now 67, graduated from the 
College of Agriculture in 1907 and then 
farmed for 10 years before helping set 
up an emergency food production pro- 
gram during World War I. 

He joined the Illinois Extension Serv- 
ice on Sept. 1, 1919 as assistant state 
leader of farm advisers and was pro- 
moted to state leader in 1930. He has 
held that post ever since. In September 
1937 he was also named assistant direc- 
tor of agricultural and home economics 
exffnsion work, and rose to associate 
director in 1943. 

The IAA honored Spitler about a 
year ago by awarding him the emblem 
of distinguished service to Illinois agri- 
culture. 

When “J. C.” began in 1917, there 
were only 27 farm advisers and a mere 
handful of home advisers. Today all 
102 counties are served by a farm ad- 
viser and all but four counties have a 
home adviser. 
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er. kyven after allowing for some fur- 
ther increase in the quantity of feed 
coysumed by the increasing livestock 
S ehilcaeh: the carryover of feed grains 
at the close of the 1919-50 marketing 
year may be around one-fourth larger 
than the record carryover at the begin- 
ning. The corn carryover on Oct. 1. 
1950, is expected to exceed one billion 
bushels for the first time in history. 

“Supplies of oilseed cake and meal 
probably will again be near the record. 
and a little more animal protein feed 
is in prospect. The total supply of 
high-protein feed is expected to be a 
little larger than in 1918-49, although it 
may be a little smaller in relation to the 
increasing livestock numbers. Smaller 
supplies of wheat millfeed are in pros- 
pect, as less wheat is being milled into 
flour for export.” 

In prospect for 1950-51, he said. are: 
(1) Corn acreage allotments for the 
first time since the beginning of the war. 
(2) probably smaller corn production, 
especially if the 1950 season is more 
nearly normal, and (3) loans on 1950 
corn again set at 90 per cent of parity. 


Why Not Try 


Grass Farming? 


(Continued from page 8) 


Birdsfoot Trefoil — A perennial le- 
gume which will grow on land too poor 
for alfalfa. This plant will undoubted- 
ly find excellent use as a permanent 
pasture legume in Illinois as soon as 
enough seed is available. 

Kenland Red Clover A recent in- 
troduction from Kentucky having great- 


er resistance to southern anthracnose 
than Cumberland. Recommended for 
southern I]linois where southern an- 


thracnose is likely to occur. 

WVidland Red Clover Particularly 
adapted to the northern half of the state. 
Grows vigorously, is winter hardy and 
has some resistance to northern anthrac- 
nose. 

Cumberland Red Clover Recom- 
mended for southern Illinois and is 
somewhat resistant to southern anthrac- 
nose and crown rot. 

Buffalo Alfalfa — 


Kansas common which 


A selection from 
bacteria wilt 
It is well suited for growing 
where Kansas dae is adapted. 
Ran: ger {lfalfa - 
highly resistant to bacteria wilt and pri- 
marily recommended for the northern 
part of the state. 
The University of Illinois Extension 


resistant. 


4 synthetic variety 
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Service in 
extensive legume-grass program in each 
county with the main ob jective of hav- 
ing Illinois farmers grow more and bet- 


agriculture is launching an 


ter legumes and grasses on their farms. 
It is a sound, permanent agricultural 
program which requires the cooperation 
of everyone in the state. 


More Money Needed 
For Illinois Roads 


(Continued from page 18) 


to meet the demands 
on the highways. 


gasoline tax 
traffic 

The estimated cost of cpa One the 
entire highway system was $6 3/4 bil- 
lion over a 20 year period. It would 
take 10 years with a six cent gas tax to 
produce $1 1°14 billion. The present 
three cent tax is definitely inadequate 
to provide the funds with which to do 
the job that present traffic demands. 
We must determine whether or not we 
want all-weather roads and if we do. 
then we must pay for them. Either that 
or else get along with the present road 
conditions which no doubt will get 
worse instead of better. 

We don’t want to go backward so we 
must go forward. To do this we can 
effect greater economy through reor- 
ganization of township and road dis- 
tricts into larger units of administration 
and when that doesn’t’ produce the 
needed funds. we will need to find other 
sources of revenue either in the form of 
a tax on gasoline or increase property 
taxes. Think it over. 

Farm people should be aware of the 
fact that there are groups of people who 
are interested in particular divisions or 
parts of the highway system. These 
groups know that there i is a definite need 
for more money for use on these roads 
and are selling the idea to other groups. 

Farm roads are a part of the highway 
system and play an important role in 


Edwin Bay, Sangamon 
county farm adviser, 
left, is the new vice- 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
County Agricultural 
Agents. Center is 
Rex Carter, Union- 
town, Pa., new pres- 
ident, with J. H. Lo- 
gan, Clearwater, Fla., 
past president. 


the economy of the state. These roads 
should receive their just share of the tax 
on gasoline to help condition them for 
their part in the economy. Farm peo- 
ple will need to present a united front 
in their efforts to secure their share of 
any additional tax or funds levied for 
road use. These additional funds must 
be long-range and continuous and not 
merely stop-gap measures if the high- 
way problems are to be solved with 
satisfaction. 


Morrow Plots Give 
Different Results 


(Continued from page 20) 


without treatment, 32 bushels: 
corn-oats with treatment, 107 bushels; 
corn-oats-clover without treatment, 73 
bushels; and corn-oats-clover with treat- 
ment. 104 bushels. 

Proof of the value of the crop rota- 
tion plans and the use of fertilizers is 
shown by the fact that the plot produc- 
ing only 20-bushel corn is less than 100 
fect from the one yielding 107 bushels. 
There was also a big difference in qual- 
ity — small. twisted ears compared with 
large, even, well-filled ears. 

Records kept at the experimental field 
show a wide variation in yield between 
the various plots over several years. 
The all-time average for the plot with 
continuous corn without treatment is 20 
bushels. Fhe long-time vield from the 
corn-oats-clover plot with the soil treat- 
ment is 72 bushels. or more than three 
and a half times as high. Other yields 
vary in between these two extremes. 
Second highest average has been pro- 
duced on the corn-oats plot with treat- 
ment. Yield here has averaged 65 
bushels an acre. 


oats 


Little or no corn borer damage at the 
Morrow plots was explained by clean 
plowing and planting late enough to 
avoid first-brood borers. The plants 
were not sprayed or dusted. 
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NEHRU VISITS 
ILLINOIS FARMS 


(Continued from page 5) 


Nehru, usually willing to cooperate 
with photographers, refused to pose 
while examining a corn picker. ~[ want 
to see how this thing works,” he said. 

The prime minister. a stranger to 
pickers. said after studying the husker 
a minute: “I noiice this machine husks 
two rows at a time. Therefore. you 
must have to plant at least two rows at 

di 43 
once. 

The milker at the Mighell farm also 
attracted the attention of Nehru. who 
asked to see it in operation. He told 
the farmers he thought they were fortu- 
nate to receive the latest information on 
improvements in farming practices and 
other material that is made available to 
them. 

Climax of the inspection trip was the 
“threshers’ dinner” at the Mighell home. 
where Mrs. Mighell agd her neighbors 
served a meal that iMuded everything 
from roast chicken to apple pie with 
cheese. 

The dinner ended Nehru’s firsthand 


view of Illinois farm life. From most 
angles. it must have looked pretty good. 


ACCLAIM WORK 
OF J. C. SPITLER 


Continued from page 9) 


your mature judgment and experience. 

“We are glad to know that you and 
Mrs. Spitler will continue to be a part 
of the University community, and we 
look forward to many years of happy 
association with both of you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Spitler were presented 
with four pieces of matched tan leather 
luggage by their many friends. along 
with a set of garden that 
‘J. C? could do a better job as a member 
of the Twin City Garden club than just 
growing carrots in a window box.” 
And Mrs. Spitler received a huge bou- 
quet of roses. The luggage. it was ex- 
plained, was to help them travel around 
the country to enjoy some of the sights 
and experiences they hadn't had time 
so far to enjoy. 

i Pox Ora 


several tributes 


tools, “so 


admitted in his response to 
that he was almost 


speechless for the second time in his 
life. The first time was better than 40 
years ago as a student in the College of 
Agriculture when he “asked a certain 
young lady if she wanted to change her 
name.” She “took the matter under ad- 
visement.” Spitler relates, “and even- 
tually agreed.” 

eraduated from the 
College of Agriculture in 1907 and then 
farmed for 10 years before helping set 


Spitler, now 67, 


up an emergency food production pro 
eram during World War I. : 

He joined the Hlinois Extension Serv- 
1. 1919 as assistant state 
tlarm and 
moted to state leader in 1930. He has 
held that post ever since. In September 
1937 he was also named assistant direc- 
tor of agricultural and home economics 
extension work, and rose to 
director in 1943. 

The IAA honored Spitler about a 
year ago by awarding him the emblem 
of distinguished service to Illinois agri 
culture. 

When “J. CC.” began in 1917, there 
were only 27 farm advisers and a mere 
handful of home advisers. Today al! 
102 counties are served by a farm ad 
viser and all but four counties have a 
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associate 
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Some of the group of 
86 Kendall County 
Home Bureay women 
who spent a day in 
Chicago recently are 
shown having lunch 
in the cafeteria of the 
Continental Illinois 
National Bank and 
Trust Company which 
they visited. 


* 


Associated Women Will Hear Indian Ambassador to 
U. S. Deliver Address During AFBF Convention 


HE 15th annual convention of the 
Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation will be held 
Dec. 11-12 in conjunction with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nual meeting at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. 
One of the principal speakers to ad- 
dress the Associated Women will be 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the Ambassador 
of India. She will speak on “India and 
the United States” the evening of Dec. 
12. 


Wool Clothing is Best 
When it is Steam Pressed 


OOL IS at its best when steam- 

pressed. says Miss Helen Zwol- 
anek, clothing specialist, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. A 
steam iron speeds the job and makes it 
easier to do, but an ordinary iron can 
be used satisfactorily. 

Use two press cloths, one of wool 
material and the other of firm cotton or 
linen. Old fabrics can be used to good 
advantage, so take stock before you buy 
new materials. 

Spread the wool press cloth over the 
wrong side of the material you are 
pressing. Over this lay the second cloth 
— cotton or linen. Dampen the second 
cloth with warm water. Set the iron 
down squarely on the top press cloth, 
lift it, set it down again, and repeat 
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CARDIGAN FOR HIM AND HER 


Here is a set of matching cardigans you 

might want to make this winfer. For free 

instructions, send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women’s Editor, The Record, 

Illinois Agricultural Association, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


until you have pressed over the cloth. 


After you have pressed over the ma-; 


terial, remove both press cloths. Beat 
out the steam left in the wool, using the 
palms of your hands. Do not press all 
of the moisture out of the wool, or it 
will become shiny and limp looking. 
Hang the pressed garment carefully to 
dry. Do not wear it until it is com- 
pletely dry. 
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Kendall County Women 

Spend Delightful Day on 

A Planned Tour of Chicago 
IGHTY-SIX Kendall County Home 


Bureau women spent a long but 
delightful day in Chicago Oct. 18. 
Their busses pulled up at the Board of 
Trade at 10 a.m., for a complete tour 
and explanation of the grain trading 
facilities. 

Then they learned that the apparent 
complexities of a huge banking institute 
like the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company are only the 
simple operations of their small home- 
town banks multiplied many, many 
times. 

After touring the Stevens Hotel, the 
ladies decided their housekeeping prob- 
lems are molehills compared to the 
mountainous task of keeping the world’s 
largest hotel in livable order. 

The next stop was the IAA home 
office, where they discussed current 
agricultural problems with President 
Charles B. Shuman. 

The party dined on smorgasbord at 
Little Bit of Sweden, and climaxed the 
day with the stage-musical “Kiss Me, 
Kate.” 

Miss Marbry Fay, the Home Bureau 
adviser, and Roy Johnson, IAA director 
of special services, planned the holiday 
for the Kendall county women, 


Check Books, Pamphlets 
If You Plan to Remodel 


y. ton YOU making plans for remodel- 


ing your house? Or even thinking 
of small repair jobs you want to do this 
winter ? 

Check pamphlets and books for infor- 
mation, and make the entire plan before 
you start the repair or remodeling work. 
“You'll avoid trouble and bigger prob- 
lems later on if you do,” says Miss 
Catherine M. Sullivan, home manage- 
ment specialist, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

Your farm and home advisers have 
bulletins and other information that can 
give you help with your building or 
remodeling jobs. Ask your adviser for 
suggestions and ideas before you bump 
into a difficult problem. 
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mHOMEMAKERS 


FAVORITE RECIPES 


DATE CAKE 


Fok THE Christmas holidays you 
need a special recipe file, and this 
Date Cake should have a place of honor 
in this file. It is simple to make and 
yet perfect for holiday entertaining. 
Another excellent attribute of this cake 
is that it is equally good when served 
hot or cold. First serve it hot for the 
final touch. of a festive dinner, and as 
a sauce to accompany it, we suggest 
lemon sauce. The next day, if you have 
any cake left (which we doubt) let it 
be a complement to coffee or tea. In 
any event, once you have date cake, you 
will find that it will become a regular 
order for your cake box. 

Date Cake 


into greased pan. Bake in moderately hot oven 
(400° F.) about 40 minutes. Serve hot or cold 
with whipped cream or sauce. Yield: 9 servings 
(8x8-inch pan). 


APPLE FRITTERS 
TASTY and economical dish, the 


result of two plentifuls — apples 
and lard — can serve as dessert or meat- 
mate for your supper tonight. 

Apple fritters — serve them piping 
hot with meat, or sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar for dessert. 

Miss Grace Armstrong, nutritionist, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, suggests that you use deep-fat 
frying often when lard is so easy on the 
budget. And apples are rolling into 
Illinois markets in huge amounts — 
team them up for tonight’s supper. 

Apple Fritters 
2 large tart apples 
lc. sifted flour 
1 t. baking powder 
1/2 t. salt 
2 T. sugar 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
1/2 c. milk 
1 T. shortening, melted 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Com- 


DECEMBER, 1949 


PARTY SWEATER BLOUSE 
Here's a dress-up sweater with figure flat- 
tery for everyone—a front-buttoned style 
with smooth short sleeves. Knitted of fine 
white wool and trimmed with floral motifs 
and pearl or jewel buttons The sprays of 
blue morning glories and lime green leaves 


are knitted into each front. For free in- 

structions, send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women’s Editor, The Record, 

Illinois Agricultural Association, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


bine egg, milk, and shortening; stir 
into dry ingredients. Pare, core, and 
cut apples crosswise into 1/4 inch slices, 
or cut into eighths. Dip each piece in 
batter and fry in deep fat (370°F.) for 
3 to 4 minutes, or until golden brown. 
Drain on unglazed paper. Yield: 6 
portions. 

You can use the batter for other 
fruits — just increase the milk to three- 
fourths cup. 

Strain the fat in a jar, keep it refrig- 
erated, and use it over again, Miss Arm- 
strong says. 


Don't Set Up Any Fire 
Hazards This Christmas 


npPae FOURTH of July used to have 
the highest rating for holiday fire 
accidents. Because so many precau- 
tions have been enforced to make the 
Fourth of July safer, the accident quota 
for this summer holiday has dropped 
a-way down, and in comparison the 
Christmas day toll has gone up. By 
using similar caution on Dec. 25 the 
number of fire tragedies on this day 


STOCKING CAP VARIATION 


Wool jersey goes to your head in this flat- 
tering version of the stocking cap. it's 
simply a tube of easy-fo-drape jersey 
caught into a loop at the back by a ring 
of velvet ribbon. A matching band of 
ribbon frames the face. For free instruc- 


tions, send a self-addressed stamped en- 

velope to Women’s Editor, The Record, Il- 

linois Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


also can be reduced. Here are a few 

do’s and don’t’s for you to follow: 

DON’T buy toys for your children 
which use alcohol, kerosene or gaso- 
line to make them go. 

DON’T place electrical trains around 
base of tree. 

DON’T leave the tree lights burning 
when you are away from the house. 

DON’T use candles. 

DO inspect your wiring before attaching 
lights to Christmas tree. 

DO be sure that all electrical:toys you 
buy have the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories Inc. markers on them. 

DO be sure you have plenty of ashtrays 
around your house so stray ashes or 
cigarettes won't cause a fire. 

DO use non-inflammable decorations on 
your tree. 

DO call the fire department immediately 
upon detecting fire. 

DO have emergency equipment easily 
available for controlling small fires. 


Pruning of fruit trees should be done pri- 
marily to increase the bearing of quality fruit 
and to keep the tree in a healthy, vigorous 
state of growth. 
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Some of the group of 
86 Kendall County 
Home Bureau women 
who spent a day in 
Chicago recently are 
shown having lunch 
in the cafeteria of the 
Continental Il!linois 
National Bank and 
Trust Company which 
they visited. 


Associated Women Will Hear Indian Ambassador to 
U. S. Deliver Address During AFBF Convention 


rQVHE 15th annual convention of the 

Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation will be held 
Dec. 11-12 in conjunction with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nual meeting gt the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. \ 

One of the principal speakers to ad- 
dress the Associated Women will be 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the Ambassador 
of India. She will speak on “India and 
the United States” the evening of Dec 
12. 


Wool Clothing is Best 
When it is Steam Pressed 


YW or IS at its best when steam- 
pressed. says Miss Helen Zwol- 
anek. clothing specialist, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. A 
steam iron speeds the job and makes it 
easier to do. but an ordinary iron can 
be used satisfactorily. 

Lse two press cloths, one of wool 
material and the other of firm cotton or 
linen. Old fabrics can be used to good 
advantage, so take stock before you buy 
new materials. 

Spread the wool press cloth over the 
wrong side of the material you are 
pressing. Over this lay the second cloth 
— cotton ordinen. Dampen the second 
cloth with warm water. Set the iron 
down squarely on the top press cloth, 
lift it, set it down again, and repeat 
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CARDIGAN FOR HIM AND HER 


Here is a set of matching cardigans you 

might want to make this winter. For free 

instructions, send a self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Women's Editor, The Record, 

Illinois Agricultural Association, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


until you have pressed over the cloth. 

After you have pressed over the ma- 
terial, remove both press cloths. Beat 
out the steam left in the wool. using the 
palms of your hands. Do not press all 
of the moisture out of the wool, or it 
will become shiny and limp looking. 
Hang the pressed garment carefully to 
dry. Do not wear it until it is com- 
pletely dry. 


Kendall County Women 


Spend Delightful Day on 
A Planned Tour of Chicago 


q{ IGHTY-SIXN Kendall County Home 

Bureau women spent a long but 
delightful day in Chicago Oct. 18. 
Their busses pulled up at the Board of 
Trade at 10 a.m., for a complete tour 
and explanation of the grain trading 
facilities. 

Then they learned that the apparent 
complexities of a huge banking institute 
like the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company are only the 
simple operations of their small home- 
town banks multiplied many. many 
times. 

After touring the Stevens Hotel, the 
ladies decided their housekeeping prob- 
lems are molehills compared to the 
mountainous task of keeping the world’s 
largest hotel in livable order. 

The next stop was the IAA home 
office. where they discussed current 
agricultural problems with President 
Charles B. Shuman. 

The party dined on smorgasbord at 
Little Bit of Sweden, and climaxed the 
day with the stage-musical “Kiss Me, 
Kate.” 

Miss Marbry Fay. the Home bureau 
adviser. and Roy Johnson, [AA director 
of special services. planned the holiday 
for the Kendall county women. 


Check Books, Pamphlets 
If You Plan to Remodel 


RE YOU making plans for remodel- 

ing your house? Or even thinking 

of small repair jobs you want to do this 
winter ? 

Check pamphlets and books for infor- 
mation, and make the entire plan before 
you start the repair or remodeling work. 
“You'll avoid trouble and bigger prob- 
lems later on if you do.” says Miss 
Catherine M. Sullivan. home manage- 
ment specialist. University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

Your farm and home advisers have 
bulletins and other information that can 
give you help with your building or 
remodeling jobs. Ask your adviser for 
suggestions and ideas before you bump 
into a difficult problem. 
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FAVORITE iECIPES 


DATE CAKE 


OR THE Christmas holidays you 

need a special recipe file. and this 
Date Cake should have a place of honor 
in this file. It is simple to make and 
yet perfect for holiday entertaining. 
Another excellent attribute of this cake 
is that it is equally good when served 
hot or cold. First serve it hot for the 
final touch of a festive dinner. and as 
a sauce to accompany it. we suggest 
lemon sauce. The next day. if you have 
any cake left (which we doubt) let it 
be a complement to coffee or tea. In 
any event, once you have date cake, you 
will find that it will become a regular 
order for your cake box. 


Date Cake 
2 eggs 
1 cup sugar 
Y, cup milk 
3 cups Kellogg's Rice Krispies 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup chopped nutmeats 
1 cup chopped dates 


_ Beat eggs, add sugar and milk. Roll rice cercal 
into fine crumbs and mix with baking powder, 
nutmeats and dates. Add to first mixture. Pour 


into greased pan. Bake in moderately hot oven 
(400° F.) about 40 minutes. Serve hot or cold 
with whipped cream or sauce. Yield: 9 servings 
(8x8-inch pan). 


APPLE FRITTERS 
TASTY and economical dish, the 


result of two plentifuls — apples 
and lard — can serve as dessert or meat- 
mate for your supper tonight. 

Apple fritters — serve them piping 
hot with meat, or sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar for dessert. | 

Miss Grace Armstrong, nutritionist, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, suggests that you use deep-fat 
frying often when lard is so easy on the 
budget. And apples are rolling into 
Illinois markets in huge amounts — 
team them up for tonight’s supper. 


Apple Fritters 


2 large tart apples 

I c. sifted flour, 

1 t. baking powder 
1/2 t. salt 

2 T. sugar 

1 egg, slightly beaten 
1/2 c. milk 

1 T. shortening, melted 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Com- 
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PARTY SWEATER BLOUSE 


Here's a dress-up sweater with figure flat- 
tery for everyone—a front-buttoned style 
with smocth short sleeves. Knitted of fine 
white wool and trimmed with floral motifs 
and pearl or jewel buttons The sprays of 
blue morning glories and lime green leaves 
are knitted into each front. For free in- 
structions, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Women's Editor, The Record, 
Illinois Agricultural Association, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago TI, Illinois. 
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bine egg. milk. and = shortening: stir 
into dry ingredients. Pare. 
cut apples crosswise into |, 4 inch slices. 
or cut into eighths. Dip each piece in 
batter and fry in deep fat (370° F.) for 
3 to 4 minutes. or until golden brown. 
Drain on unglazed paper. Yield: 6 
portions. 

You can use the batter for other 
fruits — just increase the milk to three- 
fourths cup. 

Strain the fat in a jar, keep it refrig- 
erated, and use it over again, Miss Arm- 
strong says. 


core. and 


Don't Set Up Any Fire 
Hazards This Christmas 
HE FOURTH of July used to have 


the highest rating for holiday fire 
accidents. Because so many precau- 
tions have been enforced to make the 
Fourth of July safer, the accident quota 
for this summer holiday has dropped 
a-way down, and in comparison the 
Christmas day toll has gone up. By 
using similar caution on Dec. 25 the 
number of fire tragedies on this day 


STOCKING CAP VARIATION 


Wool jersey goes to your head in this flat- 
tering version of the stocking cap. It's 
simply a tube of easy-fo-drape jersey 
caught into a loop at the back by a ring 
of velvet ribbon. A matching band of 
ribbon frames the face. For free instruc- 
tions, send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Women's Editor, The Record, Il- 
linois Agricultural Association, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, IIlinois. 


also ean be reduced. Here ire a tew 

do's and don’t’s for vou to follow 

DONT buy tovs for your children 
which use alcohol, kerosene or gaso- 
line to make them go. 

DONT place electrical trains around 
hase of tree. 

DONT leave the tree liehts burning 
when you are away from the house 

DON’T use candles. 

DO inspect your wiring before attaching 
lights to Christmas tree 

DO be sure that all electrical toys you 
buy have the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories Inc. markers on them. 

DO be sure you have plenty of ashtrays 
around your house so stray ashes or 
cigarettes won't cause a fire. 

DO use non-inflammable decorations on 
vour tree. 

DO call the fire department immediately 
upon detecting fire. 

DO have emergency equipment easily 
available for controlling small fires. 


Pruning of fruit trees should be done pri- 
marily to increase the bearing of quality fruit 
and to keep the tree in a healthy, vigorous 
state of growth. 
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— SAYS YOUR TYPICAL 
FARM BUREAU MEMBER 


Since we are talking about insur- 
ance, Ill say it sure pays me to be a 
Farm Bureau Member. I really did ap- 
preciate having our Farm Bureau In- 
surance Man go over my policies and 
fix them up for me the way they ought 
to be. Now I don’t have an insurance 
worry in the world. I like that low 
cost, too.” 


Jim is a typical policy holder with Country 
Mutual Fire, Country Life and Country Mutual 
Casualty. He's a good farmer with sound 
ideas on investment. He is sure of the present 
and the future. Are you? 


ABILI Y Fully aware a Doon accident risks, Jim maintains 
ployers liability insurance which protects his profits from costly 
damage suits up to $15,000 and $30,000. 


‘ 


FARM BUREAU 


“NOT AN 


INSURANCE WORRY | 


IN THE WORLD” 
11) 


LIFE Jim's proud of his family. He backs up his hopes for them 
with eight Country Life policies including an Educational policy 
for his little girl, Nancy. 


FIRE $20,000 fire and extended coverage insurance with Country 
Mutua! Fire protects Jim's home and farm buildings. This year 
he had $6,400 crop hail insurance, too. 


AUTO’ The “pew 1949 Buick and the pick-up. truck are fully pro- 
tected, by Country Mutual Casualty auto insurance. His two trac- 
tors are insured against fire, windstorm and lightning. 


INSURANCE SERVICE 


43 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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— SAYS YOUR TYPICAL 
FARM BUREAU MEMBER 


Since we are talking about insur- 
ance, I'll say it sure pays me to be a 
Farm Bureau Member. I really did ap- 
preciate having our Farm Bureau In- 
surance Mau go over my policies and 
fix them up for me the way they ought 
to be. Now I don’t have an insurance 
worry in the world. I like that low 
cost, too.” 


Jim is a typical policy holder with Country 
Mutual Fire, Country Life and Country Mutual 
Casualty. He's a good farmer with sound 
ideas on investment. He is sure of the present 
and the future. Are you? 


ployers liability insurance which protects his profits from costly 


damage suits up to $15,000 and $30,000. 
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LIFE Jim's proud of his family. He backs up his hopes for them 
with eight Country Life policies including an Educational policy 
for his little girl, Nancy. 
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FIRE $20,000 fire and extended coverage insurance with Country 
Mutua! Fire protects Jim's home and farm buildings. This year 


he had $6,400 crop hail insurance, too. 
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AUTO The new 1949 Buick and the pick-up truck are fully pro- 
tected by Country Mutual Casualty auto insurance. His two trac- 
tors are insured against fire, windstorm and lightning. 
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